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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 31, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hollis O'Gorman Stone 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Burleig Kenyon ê Swanson 
Catron Kern Pomerene Taggart 
Chamberlain Lane froth Thomas 
app Lippitt Sheppard Tilman 
Colt McCumber Sherman Underwood 
Culberson McLean immons Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. Warren 
Gallinger yers Smith, Mich. Weeks 
Gronna Nelson Smith, S. C. Williams 
Hardwick Norris Sterling Works 


Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fitercner]. He is paired 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

I desire also to announce the unavoidable absence of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Samar] on account of illness. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, Cosmas]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cuacamns] had the floor, but he stated to me a little 
while ago that he is going to yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THomas], who gave notice that he would speak to- 
day on this subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While the amendment I have offered is 
pending the Senator from Colorado has given notice of an ad- 
dress this morning, and I will be very glad, as far as I am 
concerned, to take the floor after he has finished. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I have an amendment to offer to the pending 
bill, and I should like to present it and have it printed and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the bill reported by the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs and which is now the unfinished 
business is designed, as far as the committee was able to do so, 
to meet present requirements and establish a method of progres- 
sive increase of the Army. Its companion bill will be that 
offered by the Committee on Naval Affairs and designed to 
accomplish a similar end as to that branch of the service. 

This bill has been framed with much care and after full in- 
formation from all points of view. To the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee belongs the chief credit for framing the 
meusure as it has been presented and for a patient investigation 
of all those details which are essential to any well-prepared 
scheme of Army organization. 
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It is not a perfect measure; but, as far as it is possible for 
human foresight to safeguard the present and care for the 
future, with a due regard to the general public requirements, 
we believe it to be as near to what the Congress should do as is 
possible under all the circumstances. 

Some of its provisions do not appeal to me and some others 
are not so desirable as companion propositions appearing in the 
House bill. Time may demonstrate that it has many deficien- 
cies not now observable, but these fortunately can be corrected 
by additional legislation as the demands of the future may re- 
quire. We are confident that it is free from the reproach of 
partisanship and that it is the composite result of an earnest 
desire upon the part of all members of the committee, without 
regard to politics or party affiliation, to give to the Senate a bill 
which it can accept with some confidence that it will be prac- 
tical and successful in operation. 

And, indeed, Mr. President, though its imperfections may be 
many, I am sure that it will monopolize the resources of the 
department for its development for some time to come, and that 
through the process of development experiences will be gained 
and deficiencies discovered which, as I have stated, can and will 
be remedied by future legislation. 

The bill, Mr. President, will not satisfy the extremists in 
either direction, and particularly those who demand a very large 
Army and an equipment little, if any, below those of military 
nations. Cecil said many years ago that “to have too much 
forethought is the part of a wretch; to have too little is the 
part of a fool.” 

I have little sympathy, Mr. President, with the views of ex- 
tremists upon the subject of preparedness in either direction. 
At the same time I respect their convictions, and, with the ex- 
ception of some of the militarists, for their sincerity. 

The fact, however, that it does not meet the expectations of 
these representatives of part of the public sentiment of the 
country will doubtless result in a challenge of the efficiency of 
the bill, and therefore it must be justified by its sponsors. 
Hence the reasons assigned for a larger establishment than this 
bill provides requires some discussion, for if they are sound, if 
there is a menace of danger to the country in the immediate 
future as real as many declare and as some believe, then, of 
course, this Nation should go upon a war footing as soon as 
possible and the proposed measure either be amended, very 
largely transformed in fact, or rejected altogether. For modern 
wars, Mr. President, are those of nations and not of armies. 
In the great conflict now raging across the seas every resource 
of every nation has been marshalled into action, and the fight- 
ing and firing line are coterminous in some instances with the 
boundaries of empires; in others they stretch so far that flank- 
ing movements are impossible without violating the territory 
of neutral nations. 

I do not hesitate to say, therefore, Mr. President, that if we 
are face to face with a probable invasion, if our condition is 
such as not only to prevent but as to invite the hostile incur- 
sions of some first-class power or powers, the conclusion which 
has been pressed upon public attention so frequently and so 
much that preparedness to the last degree is an essential ele- 
ment of our future preservation becomes an unanswerable 
proposition. But I contend, Mr. President, and I shall attempt 
to show that while there is necessity for extending the national 
defenses, strengthening our forces on land and on sea, never- 
theless the reasons for it can not be found in the menace of a 
threatened invasion. 

It is contended that we are the wealthiest, most helpless, most 
envied, and most disliked of nations. Of our opulence there 
ean be no question, and opulence is always attended by the 
enyy of those who do not share it, whether it be the opulent 
individual or the opulent nation. That we are the most helpless 
is at least admitted to be a debatable question, and that we are 
the most disliked of nations can be demonstrated to be false, 

I agree, Mr. President, that the advantage which we have 
taken, and very naturally, of the needs of the nations at war, 
the exacting contracts which have been extorted from them, the 
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enormous transfer of wealth from them to ourselves, the occa- 
sional lapses in performance, particularly with regard to the 
quality of the goods furnished, have very naturally aroused a 
feeling of dislike which would be reciprocal if the case were re- 
versed, and there is no doubt that much dissatisfaction has 
been engendered, which may have ripened or will ripen into 
resentment consequent upon commercial conditions which the 
war has created between our own and some of the warring na- 
tions and which have been to the immeasurable advantage of 
America, 

It is said that we have incurred the animosity and tempted 
the cupidity of other nations against whom we must arm thor- 
oughly and speedily lest we be lost; that our armament on land 
and on sea, if we would be immune from attack, must be second 
to that of no other first-class power: As one authority has ex- 
pressed it, To do less than this were worse than not to arm 
at all.” I repeat that if these premises are true the conclusion 
is unavoidable. 

But, Mr. President, the war scare is no new thing. It has 
existed and has appeared intermittently for many years; it will 
continue to manifest itself so long as men are engaged in private 
occupations, the prosperity of which is dependent in whole or 
in part upon war conditions. 

Surely the public can not have forgotten the charge of Dr. 
Liebknecht, made in the German Reichstag in 1912, of ‘a world- 
wide munitions trust, in which were involved not only the 
capitalists of all the civilized nations, not only distinguished 
civilians in these several countries but members of the military 
and naval organizations and clergymen as well, all of whom, 
through their identification as shareholders with this great com- 
bination, were interested in furnishing arms and munitions of 
war to whatsoever nation might be induced to purchase. It can 
not have forgotten that the investigation of these charges dis- 
closed their truth; that the Krupps admitted an annual expendi- 
ure of some $200,000 in disseminating war rumors and operating 
upon the fears of hostile peoples for the promotion of contracts 
for guns and ammunition. 

I remember very well, Mr. President, how the exposé shocked 
this country. Beginning with Germany, it involved all the 
first-class powers of the world, and among other things dis- 
closed the fact that the so-called Harvey Co., an American cor- 
poration, was the connecting link which bound great American 
concerns like the Bethlehem Co. with those of Great Britain, of 
France, and of Germany. 

Nor can we overlook the fact that Japan is an ancient specter, 
rising bellicose and defiant on the western horizon with the regu- 
larity of the seasons and threatening the invasion of America 
about 80 days before the meeting of every Congress—a specter, 
Mr. President, which, as is suggested to me, anticipated the con- 
sideration by the Military and Naval Committees of their re- 
spective subjects regularly and habitually clothed in the crim- 
son raiment of blood and of rapine, and appeasable only by the 
propitiatory offering of battleships and ammunition. It may be 
that these apparitions had, and still have, some foundation, 
but what I wish to impress upon the attention of the Senate is 
that, true or false, these warnings of unseen but palpable dan- 
gers, the expression of their imminence, and their magnitude 
are not the offspring of the great war in Burope. That has 
merely shifted them in a different direction and given them re- 
newed force. It has changed the point of attack, and the 
threatened invasion has been shifted from the Orient to the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. President, the effect of the sudden outbreak of this great 
conflict upon the reasoning faculties has been most apparent. 
The war came with all the shock of a world-wide, unexpected 
eatastrophe. Perhaps we might have known—doubtless many 
of us foresaw—that the constant and continually expanding 
military and naval equipments of the countries involved would 
inevitably lead to the existing debacle; but, generally speaking, 
mankind had reached the comforting conclusion that great wars 
were things of the past; that the enormous national Liabilities, 
the control of the finances of the world by comparatively few men, 
the softening, elevating, and refining influences of our modern 
civilization made any future great conflict impossible, These 
delusions, Mr. President, dissipated in an instant, disorganized 
for the time being the rational faculties of mankind and shat- 
tered their capacity for an intelligent consideration of the 
“change of front of the universe.” 

In a recent article in the Saturday Evening Post entitled 
War's madness,” Will Irwin says: 

The t wars of the have been fo in unanalytical p 
The e and 8 —— recorded battles e 5 —.— 
vers, the thoughts ef statesmen and generals. o one, so far as I 
speculated very much on the state of the public conscious- 


before Armageddon broke out, seems to have under- 
d of war is an abnormal mind, that he who touches 


know, 
ness, and no on 
stood that the 


it becomes infected with a madness. It has always been so, I suppose; 
but it is doubly so now, when war on an 5 — i has 
e set of nations highly civilized and possessing, therefore, 
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These emotional conditions, Mr. President, are kaleidoscopic; 
they attack the imagination and reasoning powers first from one 
and then from another angle. Among other things, they breed 
credulity. Men are prone to believe whatever they hear if 
asserted with conviction. 
Thus, Mr. Irwin calls attention to the fact that shortly after 
the outbreak of the war— 


Durope was a study in the growth of rumor. 


Bizzarre reports, cre 
and small, ran 55 ma 


from mouth to mouth. There was the famous story of 
the Russian forces in England, which was told so circumstantially 
that even the correspondents of neutral nations, comparatively calm 
in this soul tempest, came to believe it. 


And I am reminded by this reflection, Mr. President, of an 
incident that occurred shortly after the declaration of war 
against Spain by the United States in 1898, I happened at the 
time to be in the city of Chicago when a rumor came over the 
wires that the Spanish fleet was in the lines of European and 
Atlantic travel under orders to sink or to intercept all vessels 
bearing the American flag. I saw a mob around one of the 
telegraph offices with white faces and pallid lips, clamoring for 
news from the great American trans-Atlantic liners bearing 
friends and relative to and from America. Every individual in 
the throng was panic-stricken by the rumor, which was ac- 
cepted without question as to its accuracy. The public mind 
was off its balance; hysteria had for the time dethroned common 
sense; excitement and apprehension were uppermost. Next 
morning the rumor was dissipated, but the state of the public 
mind consequent upon the declaration of war was receptive to 
every rumor, however unreasonable, with which it might be 
confronted. So the rumors of the Russian invasion of Ger- 
many through Great Britain, like the rumors of the Spanish 
fleet of 1898, mythical and absurd though they were, for the 
time being were facts as real, as absolute, and important as any 
which have actually transpired since then. 

These mental maladies, Mr. President, are contagious. They 
inevitably spread to neutrals and arouse the fears and the appre- 
hensions of their people. They also, unfortunately, arouse their 
cupidity, and this, the greatest of all wars, has for the time 
excluded dispassionate consideration of all other topics. Our 
capacity for calm and sober judgment of men and of events 
has been disturbed. by our emotions; our vision has been clouded 
by the dust and smoke of the conflict; abnormal and horrible 
conditions have aroused national sympathies, antipathies, and 
apprehensions. Our indignation has been inflamed by atrocities 
in Belgium, in Servia, in Armenia, and in eastern Prussia, and 
we shudder at the thought of their possible repetition in 
America. 

Nations, like individuals, Mr. President, are governed more 
largely by their fears and their prejudices at all times than by 
their reason. I think that may be stated almost us an axiom, 
which can appeal for its truth to the history of civilization. 
Hence we have been prone to imagine perils impending, but 
which for our hysteria would unquestionably excite our deri- 
sion. 

War, too, has developed latent race tendencies in our com- 
posite citizenship. These have been aroused, and, to some 
extent, new political alignments haye been consequently made. 
We have been appalled by the brutality of modern warfare, 
and particularly by the discovery that our civilization, after all, 
is but a thin veneer; that we are barbarians all; that our knowl- 
edge, slowly accumulated by the generations, seems in its last 
analysis to aggravate our brutality and extend our power to. 
destroy. 

I pause here, Mr. President, to say that, in my judgment, the 
most valuable lesson which America has derived from the great, 
European war is the consciousness of the fact that there is in 
this country no unity of American citizenship, no oneness of 
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purpose, no distinctively national policy. On the other hand, 
we seem to be a polyglot combination of races, which have not 
been fused in the melting pot, which finds expression each along 
its own lines of nationality, which have not yet grasped the value 
or the significance of free institutions or the necessity of main- 
taining the Government, that its institutions may endure. 

We now perceive that our constant pursuit of things material, 
our strife for wealth and luxury, have taken the flush from 
patriotic impulse, has dulled the edge of our deyotion to the 
Nation, has made us indifferent to the precious institutions of 
which it is the custodian, has caused us to forget the terrible 
cost at which they were acquired. It remains for us to take 
advantage of that lesson, Mr. President, by cultivating a oneness 
of sentiment, an equality of citizenship, the establishment and 
administration of justice in all its aspects, to the end that true 
Americanism may become the enduring element, binding us all 
to the defense, as we are bound in the destiny, of the great 
Republic. 

Mr. President, that sort of preparation is indispensable to the 
success of all others, for without the national feeling, that one- 
ness of purpose, that love of country, that exaltation of Ameri- 
can institutions above every other earthly consideration, all 
the armies and all the navies, the panoply of war, “ the captains 
and the shouting,” will be unavailing if the crisis of the Nation’s 
existence, which, God forbid, should ever confront our people. 

War, Mr. President, has also profoundly affected us economi- 
cally, socially, politically, and morally. It has doubtless sub- 
jected us to dangers, but at the same time it has offered us mar- 
velous opportunities. These, of course, I can only mention and 
enumerate in passing. It has given us new markets, stimulated 
production, shifted the financial center of the world. It has been 
a graphic verification of the truth of Mr. Seward's celebrated 
dictum in 1861, There is no customer like a great nation en- 
gaged in offensive warfare.” 

The war has also doubtless necessitated departure by belliger- 
ents from the lines of international law in their treatment of 
neutrals. These departures have brought us at times into 
diplomatic difficulties with nations that are leading ifi the con- 
iet, some of which are still existent, but all of which, I trust, 
will be disposed of without resorting to the close of diplomatic 
relations or to acts of retaliation. 

Advantages caused by war demands have created new lines 
of production and new captains of industry. These have 
seized| opportunities and have prospered abnormally, not only 
through the needs and agony of nations by the manufacture of 
equipment necessary for their purposes, but also through the 
manipulation of the stock market. Their suddenly acquired 
gains and their methods of acquirement doubtless makes it 
difficult for some of them “to sleep o’nights.” In the language 
of Shakespeare they “ Weep to have what they so fear to 
lose”; and perhaps, actuated by a possible sense of danger, 
they are earnest in their loud and constant clamors for prepa- 
ration. 

Mr. President, those who thrive by war are naturally de- 
sirous of continuing war conditions. I think it was Demetrius 
the silversmith who protested against assaults upon the temple. 
He was an image maker, and by that means he made his liveli- 
hood. The public state of mind resulting from war, the reason- 
ing faculties obscured, the emotions aroused, and the imagi- 
nation ready to depict or to entertain any and every assertion 
of existing danger, became fertile soil for the seed of the war- 
rumor propaganda. Mankind was ripe for suggestions and 
self-interest was swift to make them. 

One prominent newspaper a few days ago asked the question, 
in arguing for an expanded military organization: “ Who would 
have supposed possible such a war as this? Is our invasion 
the more impossible?” The answers to such questions, Mr. 
President, are easily made by an excited and apprehensive 
audience. Very naturally it accepts the suggestion which such 
inquiries involves, and recognizes the necessity, because beliey- 
ing the rumor, of providing against the imagined danger by 
clamoring for most immediate and extensive “ preparation.” 

Mr. President, there is yet another motive which prompts the 
declaration that our exposed and defenseless condition invites, 
and may suffer, immediate incursions from other countries. I 
refer now to those who are interested in the continuation of 
existing internal conditions and who shrink from all change 
either as chauvinistie or as injurious. It is well known that 
this country, at and before the outbreak of the war, was ab- 
sorbed in the consideration of matters of grave domestic con- 
cern, They had reference to abuses which were the outgrowth 
of commercial and economic conditions and which found ex- 
pression in discontent, which manifested itself sometimes in 


very dangerous outbreaks and collisions in election contests, in 
legislation, and at all times in active agitation of a more or less 


effective character. Now, the demand for immediate prepared- 
ness, if made insistent, necessarily crowds out all other affairs 
of public concern, and therefore it is to the interest of those 
who believe in the good old doctrine of laissez faire to substi- 
tute the cry for preparedness, for a great naval and military es- 
tablishment, and to base that cry upon the charge that we are 
in imminent and immediate danger of invasion, since it is im- 
possible, in the inflamed condition of the public mind, thus 
aroused and thus appealed to, to consider any other than the 
immediate question. Therefore, reforms, no matter how badly 
needed nor how insistent, will be either shelved, postponed, or 
forgotten. 

It is an old saying that when the whole family goes to the 
circus there is the opportunity of the porch climber; and when 
the whole Nation has its attention fixed upon the threatened 
danger, not only of invasion but of extinction, every legislative 
reform, every social change, however needed, is necessarily post- 
poned to the consideration of the immediate danger, and when 
postponed the chances are that it may be permanently forgotten 
in the consequent absorption of the public mind. Plans and 
policies for internal regulation of economic and social affairs 
become then no longer prominent, and may reforms which are 
crystallized into law halt in their operation. 

I have noticed that one of the immediate consequences of the 
war in this country has been the establishment of two great 
combinations, second in magnitude only to the United States 
Steel Corporation, one being the Midvale and the other, if I 
recollect correctly, the Cambria, although I am not positive 
as to the exact name of the latter. And, Mr. President, their 
formation, which would have been the signal for excited and 
determined opposition prior to August, 1914, has not created u 
solitary ripple of excitement or of more than passing notice any- 
where. The time is ripe for these combinations. They have 
sheltered themselves behind the bulwarks of a supposed neces- 
sity for immediate preparation for national defense, and the 
good work will doubtless continue, as does the process of 
wealth consolidation, which seems also to proceed unhindered: 
indeed, that which is used to divert public attention from these 
things becomes an asset easily coined into gold while we are 
preparing to meet an enemy of the imagination. 

Then, too. Mr. President, increased public expenditures which 
preparedness necessitates may also force a return to the good 
old tariff conditions. Extensive preparation means very largely 
increased public expenditures. People dislike direct taxation 
or any taxation of which they are cognizant. They submit to. 
indirect taxation easily because it is unobservable, and those 
infant prodigies which have been disciplined by the enactment 
of the Underwood bill doubtless look upon this war as a proy- 
idential occurrence, which, properly handled and wisely con- 
ducted, may force the hand of a reluctant Congress to return 
to the good old days of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, and, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] suggests, justify the war 
from that standpoint. I commend this phase of the so-called 
menace of an invasion particularly to the consideration of my 
friends on this side of the Chamber. 

Then we are told, to use the expression of one of the great 
New York papers, that New York and Boston and Philadelphia 
and Chicago are drunk with money. The proceeds resulting 
not alone from the increased demand for manufactures and 
foodstuffs, but from the values given to shares and bonds rep- 
resenting the institutions thus engaged, has brought to this 
country countless millions of dollars, gorging the avenues of 
trade, and becoming to some degree a positive burden in the 
economic channels of the country. What better outlet for them 
than a bond issue, with the people of the United States and 
their wealth as the basis of the security? These gentlemen are 
in a position not only to furnish us with everything necesary for 
preparedness, but also to lend us the money, if so be we shrink 
from taxing the people directly, at a comfortable rate of in- 
terest, and thus have the Nation as the old darky arranged his 
coon trap—so as to catch the people of the country “a comin’ 
and a gwine.” 

I have heard many suggestions of bond issues here, and from 
public men at that, in connection with general and loose discus- 
sion of the means to be resorted to for the purpose of securing a 
needed added revenue. I have noticed that some of the financial 
papers, first hinting, have afterwards openly advocated that 
method of financing our new schemes of preparation. For my 
part, Mr. President, I hope the Congress will not consider them 
at all. There is no need in this day, with all the wealth that 
has been accumulated in this country, for mortgaging posterity 
by the issuance of a single dollar of added indebtedness; and I 
think it is well that that fact should be made as clear as pos- 
sible, to the end that this element underlying the propaganda 
for extensive and unlimited preparation may understand the 
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situation, As far as I am concerned, I believe, as far as we can 
do so, in placing the expense consequent upon our necessary mili- 
tary and naval expansion upon the wealth of the country, and 
particularly upon the war industries, if I may so term them, of 
the Atlantic States. 

What is it that is said to be so attractive to these mercenary 
countries of the Old World, armed to the teeth, and looking with 
dripping chops upon the splendid spoils offered to them upon 
our defenseless shores? What is it but the accumulated wealth, 
aggregating billions of dollars, and unequally distributed among 
the people living along the northeastern part of this defenseless 
shore? Shall your sons and mine be enlisted and take their 
place in the ranks, equipped with munitions of war to defend 
this country, and to defend, of course, that wealth, and at the 
same time be made to pay for it? We who bear the burden of 
the day, the heat, and the conflict of actual warfare, are offering 
the supreme test of loyalty and of citizenship. Therefore let 
those whose accumulations are to be protected, and the amount 
of which constitutes the tempting lure to the other nations of 
the world, meet the financial obligations which we must assume 
so largely on their account. 

These various conditions, Mr. President, somewhat crudely 
stated, have given the old Army and Navy propaganda an 
added impetus. Japan has been succeeded by Europe as the 
“accelerator of public opinion,” if I may use the expression of 
a somewhat celebrated New York politician. The propaganda 
began with the firing of the first gun at Liege, since which time 
the press, the pamphlet, the moving picture, the perambulating 
orator, the convention, the church, and the professions have all 
been enlisted for the crusade. The administration and the Con- 
gress have been denounced in unmeasured terms for their su- 
pineness, their indifference, and, above all, for their lack of 
patriotism in failing to recognize and to provide against the 
danger. If any effort that could have been made has not been 
resorted to to stampede the Nation, Iam at a loss to know what 
it is. The movement has been organized; it has been well con- 
ducted; it is certainly managed with rare executive ability; 
and while unquestionably it comprises a considerable portion of 
the patriotism of the country, at bottom, Mr. President, cupidity 
and avarice and greed are the basis of the propaganda. Its 
expense has been enormous, but that has not proven at all em- 
barrassing. From these sources and interests have come wars 
and rumors of war; our helpless military and naval condition 
have been exploited; our enormous wealth, the ambitious de- 

_signs of other powers, their hostility toward us, and their con- 
tempt for us. With a few honorable exceptions, the entire 
press of the country has voiced these conditions for months, 
accentuated with growing frequency, by abuse of the President 
and denunciations of the Congress for their supineness and in- 
difference to an abvious national peril. 

Mr. President, if we are one-tenth as helpless as some of 
these gentlemen and some of these organizations have declared 
us to be, true patriotism would have suggested that they keep 
silent about it instead of advertising our great wealth, our in- 
ability to defend it, our sloth, and our opulence to these covetous 
nations across the sea. As it is, no nation, however insignifi- 
cant; no invasion, however ridiculous; no menace, however ab- 
surd, has been suggested that has not found lodgment some- 
where. Apprehension has given way to fear and fear to hys- 
teria, that the future is pregnant with hidden but real dangers 
to our national peace and integrity. How clearly a moment’s 
reflection reveals the fact that the real menace is to our Na- 
tional Treasury; that the contemplated assault is directed by 
these national scandal mongers upon the national resources. 

Mr. President, this militarist propaganda, which combines a 
medium portion of patriotism with a very large portion of 
pelf, is a commercial enterprise. The enormous profits of the 
makers and venders of war supplies will probably cease with the 
wur itself, unless a new market for their wares can be provided. 
The best and perhaps the only available new customer is the 
Goyernment of the United States. If it can be seduced or 
frightened or stampeded into a policy of unlimited naval and 
military equipment, the new business will continue, even though 
the wir should end to-morrow. 

Mr. President, I do not want to be unfair in this discussion. 
I am quite aware that cupidity, the desire for gain, the ambi- 
tion fer material progress and benefit through the medium of 
so-called preparedness, is not confined to the munitions makers. 
It is un inherent American propensity, and where it is not in- 
herent has been cultivated everywhere. We all do it.“ I think 


I am within bounds when I say from two to three thousand 
bills have been introduced and are now pending in the two 
Houses of Congress at the instance of individuals or of local- 
ities, based upon the theory of needed preparedness, and having 
for their purpose and object the securing of appropriations to 


be expended in those localities, but which, but for the propa- 
ganda, neyer would have been dreamed of. I mention this fact 
in no spirit of carping criticism. The average citizen can not 
be blamed for imitating a common example nor for demand- 
ing a share in a proposed scheme of nation-wide expenditure. 
When gain and glory go hand in hand, patriotism waxes not 
in the crowded marts of commerce only, but in the highways and 
byways everywhere. 

I want to read an extract from a letter which I received some 
days ago as illustrative of the fact that the material side of 
the extended and unlimited propaganda is not confined to the 
Atlantie seaboard. This letter is from the West, although not 
from my State. It begins with two quotations—one biblical, the 
other historical: 

“The Philistines be upon thee.’ 

“Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” 

This is a third and final reminder that while Congress sleeps the 
enemy may be advancing. What will we do when every munitions plant 
on the seaboard is in his hands and none in the interior? The Almighty 
has stored in the hills around— 

I have omitted the place— 


say: element essential to the manufacture of war material and the 
patriotic citizens of the town are anxious to donate a site for a Govern- 
ment plant. Is Am dead and the public servant hypnotized? 
This is my last appeal. Please tell the President that the alternative 
is a munitions plant at „ and other advantageous places west of 
the Alleghenies, or Rooseyelt for President. He must make his choice. 


OCRAT, 

[Laughter.] 

The author of this epistle is neither less sincere nor more 
ridiculous than the presidents of defense societies nor the 
frantic advoeates of a Navy greater than England’s or an Army 
equal to that of Germany. 

Mr. President, our Navy has been decried, our Army has been 
ridiculed, and our administration denounced by the advocates 
of this propaganda. Eminent men have convened in this very 
city and charged the President of the United States with indif- 
ference, with neglect of duty, and with cowardice. Congress 
and members of the Cabinet have been overwhelmed with simi- 
lar epithets and denunciations. Aye, men heretofore in charge of 
great departments, in which millions have been expended under 
their own supervision, have befouled their own nest in denounce- 
ing their departments as deficient in organization and entirely 
unequipped for the exigencies of the hour. Our defenseless 
coast and our unprotected areas east of the Alleghenies, where 
the bulk of the Nation’s wealth is centered, has been mapped 
and platted, and gentlemen have discoursed eloquently over its 
many vulnerable points of attack and the awful consequences 
of its invasion by a comparatively small army of veteran soldiers, 
and while manufacturers at the same time are increasing their 
equipment, extending their plants, enlarging their business in 
this exposed area of the country, all indifferent to the fact that 
the Philistines are upon them.” 

Mr. President, the Army and Navy officers wherever they have 
spoken at all, with two or three exceptions, have joined their 
voices with those who warn and those who prophesy. Far be it 
from me to say anything derogatory of the officers of the Amer- 
ican Army and Navy. They are a splendid body of men. They 
have no superiors. They are, generally speaking, the soul of 
honor—men of high purpose and lofty ambition, ready to aid 
their country wherever they can, not only in the assumption of 
official responsibility but in giving the benefit of their experi- 
ence to the Nation. 

I do not, therefore, Mr. President, in referring to the asso- 
ciation of these gentlemen with the preparedness progrum, 
intend to do more than to call attention to what may be 
called a national trait, a democratic trait, if you please, which 
characterizes officers of the Army and Navy of the Republic 
and due largely, if not entirely, to our form of government und 
its institutions. I am reminded that Lord Salisbury once de- 
clared that the average officer, if consulted, would insist upon 
fortifying Mars against the moon. I do not go quite as far as 
that although the experience of that great statesman doubtless 
justified his comment. I think the tendency of an American 
or a French officer, however, would be in that direction. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest books in the English 
language, and too little read in these days, is De Tocquevyille’s 
Democracy in America, written a great many yeurs ago. I shall 
ask permission to insert at the end of my remarks his twenty- 
second chapter entitled“ Why democratic nations are naturally 
desirous of peace and democratic armies of war.” I shall read 
only a brief extract from this chapter on page 282 to illustrate 
what I mean: 


In democratic armies the desire of advancement is almost universal; 
it is ardent, tenacious, NN it is strengthened by all other de- 
sires, and only extinguls ed with life itself. But it is easy to see that 
of all armies the world those in which advancement must be slowest 
in time of peace are the armies of democratic countries. As the num- 
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ber of commissions is naturally limited, while the number of compet- 
itors is almost unlimited, and as the strict law of equality is over 
all alike, none can make rapid progress—many can make no progress 
at all. Thus the desire of advancement is greater, and the oppor- 
tunities of advancement fewer, there than elsewhere. All the ambi- 
tious spirits of a democratic army are consequently ardently desirous 
of war, because war makes vacancies, and Warrants the violation of 
that law of seniority, which is the sole privilege natural to democracy. 

We thus arrive at this gular consequence, that of all armies 
those most ardently desirous of war are democratic armies, and of all 
nations those most fond of peace are democratic nations; and, what 
makes these facts still more extraordinary, is that these contrary 
effects are produced at the same time by the principle of equality. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that the occasion of occasions 
for this tendency to manifest itself is that which contemplates 
an expansion of our military and naval systems. The motive 
behind it is commendable. It is wholly free from the taint of 
avarice and of greed, but it must nevertheless be taken cum 
grano salis, since it is not entirely disinterested. 

It is the best part of the play, but not beyond fair criticism. 

Now, Mr. President, what is and has been this danger, and 
what nation is it that threatens our peace? This is the concrete 
question which confronts us in view of the propaganda to whose 
origin I have referred. If I understand it, we are said to be 
in peril of invasion by some one or more of the great powers 
now engaged in war, whose resentment we have incurred, or 
whose cupidity we may haye aroused, and that either or all of 
them can easily land upon our defenseless coasts an enormous 
veteran army, which, because of our defenseless condition, will 
overwhelm the country, levy tribute upon its wealth and dic- 
tate its own terms of peace, thus humillating if not subjugat- 
ing the Nation, because of its supine and slothful indiffer- 
ence to the obvious peril. What evidence do the alarmists 
furnish to support their warning? 

Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, who is prominently conneeted with 
the Aero Club of America, recently related, and I quote from a 
clipping from one of the circulars of that association, that 


shores 
to set down upon our Atlantic coan in 


The italics are mine. 

This necessarily implies, Mr. President, that somewhere in 
the national archives is a plan or document prepared elsewhere 
which our Government had been fortunate enough to intercept 
and which both discloses this perilous situation and the prob- 
ability of its execution. I shall presently show that thisis merely 
a résumé in the author’s own language of a calculation of the 
Army War College as the partial basis of a proper military 
policy. But Mr. Wood continues: 


It would require at least five years to get and train men to meet 
this contingency. Therefore the plans to increase the Army to 300,000, 
and to provide for genet that part of the citizenry which is willing 
to train while being employed daily in peaceful pursuits, can not be 
h more than a conservative 


considered as an recaution. Nor car 


the plan to spend $17 „000 for aeronauti 7,500,000 for the Nay: 
85. nee for the Army, and $5,000,000 for the militia—be Present pil 4 
excessive, 


It may be uncharitable to suggest that the proposed appro- 
priation for aeronautics had much to do with the alarming 
announcement preceding it, although there can be no doubt 
about it. Be that as it may, I feel free to offer the comforting 
assurance that I shall vote for a generous appropriation for 
that arm of the service, without regard to the sensational situa- 
tion so prophetically outlined in Mr. Wood's statement, and so 
vividly portrayed in“ The Battle Cry of Peace.“ 

Not Mr. Wood only, but Col. Roosevelt has given his sanction 
to this paper invasion by referring to it in some one of his 
multitudinous contributions to the press upon the general 
subject. 

Mr. President, there is no question but that a great many 
good people in this country, millions of them, have been im- 
pressed by these absurdities and really believe them. They are 
entitled, I think, to definite information with regard not to their 
existence, for they are mythical, but to their probability, either 
presently or in the more remote future. 

What is the nation which entertains these designs upon 
America? We certainly have no reason to fear Italy, or Aus- 
tria, or Russia, or France. The senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCuneer], in a very able address upon this 
general subject, with his usual exhaustive ability, demonstrated 
the absurdity, a few days ago, of the existence of any possible 
apprehension from those countries. Is it England or Germany? 
Mr. Roosevelt, in another of his articles, has assured us that 
we need not fear England, because she is not a military nation. 
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Germany alone, Mr. President, is left, and every man, if he 
will admit it, who believes or who thinks of invasion pictures in 
his imagination the advancing helmets of the German legions. 
The only nation which possessed 750,000 veteran troops when 
the “document in the archives” was written was Germany. 
The only nation whose colonial ambitions might conflict with 
American policies was Germany. The only nation whose ma- 
rine equipment and whose military equipment unite and which 
could therefore secure the needed transportation for such a 
horde, with its equipment, is Germany. So when war with 
some country across the sea or the invasion of America by some 
country across the sea is mentioned, Germany is the one nation 
which the mind has in view, whether expressed or not. 

Of course, Mr. President, I must not be understood as assum- 
ing that there is any basis for such an apprehension or that the 
existence of such a danger is even remote beyond the fact that 
its status justifies the inference. I merely express what seems 
to be the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the attitude 
which the militarists, so-ealled, necessarily assume when warn- 
ing our people of their peril. 

But if we admit, for the sake of argument, that these appre- 
hensions are well founded, what sensible, sober-minded man or 
woman can, upon a moment's reflection, feel that such an inva- 
sion is either possible or probable? 

I do not overlook the assurance, Mr. President, that the war- 
ring nations will be more formidable when peace has been de- 
clared than they are now; that the danger will then be more 
insistent and exigent than ever; that the hundreds of thousands 
of battle-scarred veterans who have won their spurs on sea and 
land, the survivors of the greatest war in the world’s history, 
will be the most compact and magnificent fighting forces ever 
known, This is undoubtedly true, but these forees will be 
divided then as now; and, without regard to efficiency or trucu- 
lence, only the improbable amalgamation of the armies of 
Europe could make them a source of serious apprehension to - 
America. And we may be sure that the animosities of the 
present will be accentuated when peace shall have come and 
the nations brooding over the conflict and its destructions come 
to realize the extent of their calamity. 

Moreover, Mr. President, these unhappy countries are weary 
of conflict, bankrupted in their finances and facing a future so 
gloomy, so forbidding, and so pathetic, whatever the issue, that 
further strife will be abhorrent. To say that any nation, the 
greatest or the least of them or all of them together, in. view 
of these conditions, would immediately, after the close of the 
present hostilities, provoke a rupture with the United States 
and attempt to transport a great army 8,000 miles across the 
sea to wage an offensive war against a nation of 100,000,000 
of population, possessed of limitless resources, with all the 
possible consequences involved, is to picture a possibility so 
utterly baseless as to be absurd; yet the portent finds currency 
among many good and thoughtful people all over the country, 
who will live to laugh at their apprehensions and marvel at 
their easy but complete deception. 

Mr. President, a hostile force can reach us, if at all, only 
from across the sea. I think that is self-evident. It can not 
come from any other direction or in any other manner unless 
the science of aeronautics should advance so rapidly as to 
enable it to come in transports through the air; and if that be 
so, then all the preparation In the world we may make by land 
and on the sea would be of practically little value, lest our 
artillery shall have been so developed as to enable us to de- 
stroy it. I venture the assertion that no such force as would be 
required for our conquest could come or could disembark suc- 
cessfully, even had there been no great war, with all its casual- 
ties and destruction, 

What nation possesses both the ships and the hosts required? 
I am speaking now of possibilities at the end of the war, since 
we are surely immune from invasion until then. England is 
not a military nation. She has the vessels; she has not the 
men in arms; and even the fact otherwise, inasmuch as she has 
a thousand miles of seacoast of her own to the north of us, with 
a frontier of 3,000 miles between Canada and ourselves, we might 
sow the waters with bombs and sea mines and plow the depths 
with submarines from our northeastern coast extremity to Gal- 
veston, and yet, so far as England is concerned, she could carry 
out her hostile purposes as though we had done none of these 
things, unless our fleet were sufficiently strong to destroy her 
armada. She could land her troops upon her own coasts and then 
attack us across the border. We may therefore leave Great 
Britain out of our caleulations. What of the other nations? 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the estimates of the Army Col- 
lege with regard to this subject. But before doing this I will 
refer briefly to the testimony of Gen. Wood and one of his 
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aides before the committee. which I think is appropriate in this 
connection. Gen. Wood calls attention to the fact that 98 ships 
were able to convoy and land 120,000 men at Gallipoli, his con- 
tention being that this historic fact, this military accomplish- 
ment, was conclusive of the ability of any of these nations to 
land even a larger force without difficulty upon our shores if 
undefended. Gen. Wood, however, stated some of the transports 
used by the British Army were capable of carrying from ten to 
twelve thousand men, which gave her an enormous advantage, 
and which explained the small number of vessels required for 
the transportation of such a large number of men with their 
equipment. No other nation possesses transports of such huge 
capacity. 


I recall that it required 35 transports to carry 35,000 men 
from Canada to Great Britain, and I think that was without 
their complement of munitions and equipment. This proposi- 
tion would require ten times that number of vessels for 350,000 
men, and perhaps half as many more for the needed impedi- 
menta. With regard to the Gallipoli incident, it must be noted 
that this convoy was assembled at Alexandria, and very close 
to the point of disembarkation. The length of time required 
-for the transportation of the troops from Great Britain to the 
point of assembly will not be known until the war is over. It 
was, of course, much longer in point of time with the allies in 
full command of the seas. There was an occasional sub- 
marine perhaps; but England and her allies were in absolute 
command, subject to that one possible disturbing influence, be- 
tween the point of embarking and the point of disembarkation. 

Col. Glenn's attention was called to the same subject. I asked 
and he answered the following questions: 


Senator Tuomas. Colonel, if my figures are correct on a basis of 
98 transports to 128,000 men, it would take 311 transports for 400,000 
men? 3 

Col. GLENN. Yes, sir. 

Benator THOMAS. An armada of that size would encounter some 
pretty severe and dangerous experiences, would it not? It might be 
enveloped in fog or meet with storms? 

Col. Grenn. Yes, sir; it would have to take its chances on all those 
things; yes. 

Senator THomas. Probably resulting in disaster? 

Col. GLENN. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator THomas. With a number of ships like that? 

Col. GLENN. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. And particularly if it had a large convoy with it? 

Col. GLExx. It might, of course. You have to take your chances on 
that sort of thing; but I do not believe that it would. 

Senator THomAS. Assuming that you had to make a landing with 
your troops, after reaching the shore somewhere outside of a harbor 

or along the shore, how far out would it be safe to anchor your trans- 
ports from the shore in order to debark the troops? 

Col. GLENN. It depends entirely on the conditions. Yet, at the 
harbor of Salem, Mass., I think they would run them right in to the 
docks. We certainly can not reach them with any guns we haye. 

Senator THOMAS. Landing at some other place where there is no 
harbor 

Col. GLENN. I do not catch the point, sir. They would not hesitate 
to make a landing from several miles out, if it were necessary, sir. 
They would use their launches. 

Senator Tous. With small transports like those used by the 
British Army it would be necessary, would it not, for them to stand 
off quite a distance from shore, especially if the wind were blowing 
horeward? 
ig Col GLENN. That all depends upon the-local conditions of the harbor. 

Senator Tuomas. I am climinating a harbor in these questions, sir. 

Col. GLENN. You mean, sir, an open roadstead? 

Senator ‘Tuomas. Yes; I am eliminating harbor conditions. 

Col. GLENN. I do not quite catch your point. You mean, how far 
out it would be necessary for them to eee 

Senator TroMas. I must assume that if a landing is attempted 
where there is no harbor, that those large transports will not be able 
to come ht up to the shore, but that they will have to debark their 
troops and ammunitions with lighters. About how far out would 
these 311 ships have to stand in order to safely do that, and how far 
away from each other? N 

Col. GLENN. They, of course, would bave to have swinging room for 
their anchor chains when they did that; but I think that the question 
of just where they would anchor would depend on the depth of water. 

Senator THOMAS Preciseiy. 

Col. GLENN. And it would also depend upon what their facilities 
were for discharging. With the Navy present and the facilities that 
should be 5 it makes no serious difference whether it is a 
mile or whether it is 5 miles; it takes just simply a little bit longer 
to handle it. : 


The significance of the extract just read lies in the assump- 
tion—the constant assumption by the witness—of the ability 
of the enemy to disembark within some harbor. My questions 
had reference to disembarkation upon the assumption that 
harbor protection would make it the equivalent of such dis- 
embarkation as took place at Gallipoli; a very different and a 
far more perilous situation. While we are told that this is 
simple and feasible, no expert will discuss it under examination 
if he can avoid it. 

Now, I come to the “Statement of a proper military policy 
for the United States,” by the Army War College, with regard 
to the subject; and, Mr. President, I believe its close analysis 
demonstrates, without extended comment, the improbability— 
nay, the impossibility—of a possible landing of an armed force 
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upon any part of our shores. I read from pages 10 and 11, 
the subsection entitled Preparedness of the world powers for 
over-sea expeditions ” : 

Control of the sea having been once gained by our adversary or 
adversaries, there is nothing to prevent them from dispatching an over- 
sea expedition against as. : 

Of course not; but there is the assumption by the experts at 
the outset of a condition that our Navy makes impossible, as I 
think I can demonstrate in a few moments, The statement pro- 
ceeds: 

In order to form an idea of the mobile force we should have ready to 
resist it, an estimate must first be made of the approximate number of 
troops that other nations might reasonably be expected to transport and 
of the time required to land them on our coasts. 

The number of thoroughly trained and organized troops an enemy 


can bring in the first and succeeding expeditions under such an assump- 
tion is a function of— 


i} The size of the enemy's army; and 
b) The number, size, and speed of the vessels of the enemy's mer- 
chant marine that can be used as transports, 

Should our enemy be a nation in arms—that is, one in which all or 
nearly all of the male inhabitants of suitable physique are given a 
minimum of two rex. training with the colors in time of peace (and 
this is true of all world powers except ourselves and England), it is 
evident that the size of the firs? expedition and succeeding expeditions 
would be limited only by the number of vessels in the transport fleets. 

Note the exception of England, the one nation thoroughly 
provided with sufficient transport facilities, 

Then follows a detailed statement of transport and military 
strength of the nations. This is already in the Recorp, and it 
is not necessary for me to reinsert it. The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] inserted it on the day before yesterday; 
but I will merely say that the total strength of the armies of 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, and 
Russia, and also the tonnage available of ships with a capacity 
of over 3,000 tons and 2,000 tons and 1,000 tons are given, the 
number which could be transported on a first expedition, and 
the number which could be transported on a second expedition, 
the German Army, of over 750,000 men, being given about 47 
days—within 1 day of the time mentioned by Mr. Wood in the 
elipping to which I have called attention—and Japan some 41 
days, about the same time as that stated by Mr. Wood. These 
fire my reasons for declaring that this estimate is that mys- 
terious, that marvelous, that damning document reposing some- 


where in the archives of the War Department. 


The allowance made in this estimate is 8 tons per man and 
8 tons per animal for ships over 5,000 tons and 4 tons per man 
and 10 tons per animal for vessels under 5,000 tons, which allow- 
ance has been used in estimating the capacity of vessels, except 
where the regulations of other countries prescribe a different 
allowance. 

They also include rations, water, forage, and so forth, for the 
voyage and a margin for three months’ reserve supplies. The 
tonnage allowance covers men, animals, and all accessories, and 
is sufficient to provide for vehicles, including guns, and is “ that 
prescribed in our field service regulations.“ 

Mr. President, I do not know when those field service regu- 
lations were formulated, but I do know that the impedimenta 
which must accompany an army, if equipped for modern war- 
fare, as armies now engaged in war are equipped, make this 
allowance entirely too small, and that, instead of one ship to a 
thousand men, the tonnage required would be at least 50 per cent 
greater than this estimate. It would tax to the extreme the 
energies, the capacity, and the possibilities of the merchant ma- 
rine of every nation in the world, with the single exception of 
Great Britain, who, as I have stated, if she desires to invade us, 
can do so without regard to our efforts at coast protection. 

This report is theoretical; it must be theoretical; and if it 
has slumbered in the archives of the War Department so long, 
then it certainly must have been made at a time when military 
and naval conditious were entirely different from what they are 
at present. The development of the artillery arm by this war, 
to say nothing of others equally important, would more than 
double the capacity allowed by this estimate for impedimenta. 

Mr. President, let us assume that a nation—I do not care 
which, but some one of the powerful military nations of the Old 
World—should design the investment of this country, what 
would be the effect upon its commerce in commandeering a 
sufficient number of vessels for the purpose? What time would 
be required to gather the stores and munitions essential for such 
an expedition and to load them when gathered? In what port 
could the armada be assembled? And if in several, where 
would the several fleets assemble? When one considers the in- 
creased paraphernalia of a modern army, aeroplanes, lorries, 
camp kitchens, hospital supplies, gasoline, provisions, horses, 
mules, ammunition, modern siege guns, hand grenades, trench 
tools, telephones, wire, aeroplane attachments, engineering 


equipment, and all the other varied mechanical combinations 
essential to modern warfare, and then say that in 46 days or 
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in 46 weeks a sufficiently formidable expedition could be assem- 
bled to invade and swoop upon this country without more than 
a moment's warning, so to speak, is more than absurd; it is 
ridiculous. The experience of the British at Gallipoli is, for the 
purposes we are now considering, no experience at all. And I 
venture the assertion that the Army College, should it revise its 
report, will be forced to the same conclusion. 

I have here, Mr. President, an article from the Kansas City 
Journal, which is entitled What preparedness means,” Which 
I ask to insert at this point in my remarks without reading. It 
throws an illuminating light upon the controversy. I will 
merely state that, amongst other things, it declares that a mil- 
lion men, marching four abreast, would extend over a line 400 
miles long, practically from Kansas City to the Colorado border. 
Then a statement is made of the various items of equipment 
which must accompany such an army. I shall not burden the 
Senate by reading it, but ask that it be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Journal.] 
WHAT “ PREPAREDNESS " MEANS, 

Probably no word has ever dropped more frequently or more glibly 
from the tongues of American people and with so little understand- 
ing of its real meaning as the word * preparedness.” People know, of 
course, that pr edness means being ready with an army and navy 
for resistance the United States is invaded by an 8 but the 
immense amount of p. y work that must be accomplished before 
a state of actual preparedness is reached, and how it is done, are 
details to which the average citizen has given little thought. It is cus- 
tomary to imagine that mere soldiers in the bulk constitute a machine 
for defense, and that with an army of a million men there need be no 
worry about incidentals, 

Assuming that 1,000,000 men stood ready to take up arms for the 
defense of the Nation against a first power, what would they 
need immediately before they could take part in a single battle? Just 
to feed them would require 4,000,000 pounds of solid food and 3,000,000 

ints of coffee daily. To equip this army would require 750,000 rides, 2,000 
held guns, 200,000 horses to haul these guns, 165,000,000 rounds of 
cartridges, and hundreds of other things. that are not at present 


That the citizen soldier may have some adequate idea of the tremen- 
dous amount of 7 that must be accomplished before pre- 

redness is a fac 

om the inside. 
lain language and a guide by which the layman ma. 
K a general way concerning y 
called upon to defend his coun he may understand better the gen- 
eral nature of things military. this connection many popular fal- 
lacies are pointed out, such as the alleged geographical security of the 
United States; the idea that Americans are born soldiers; that Euro- 

an nations will be too exhausted to be feared after the war; that 

ck of money abroad will prevent a war; that, or . 
the United States can lick“ any nation on earth, and that money an 
material resources are synonymous with military strength. 

What does an army of a million mean? One million men marching 


' available. 


t if he is ever 


four abreast would extend over a line 400 miles long, practically from 
Kansas City to the Colorado border. Some of yg that these 
n fight are: 


million men must be Dig en with before th 
pros hundred and fifty thousand rifles and bayonets for them to fight 


with. 
Two hundred and sixty-five thousand pesoi; little brothers of the rifle. 

Eight thousand machine sans, the military scythe. 

Two thousand one hundred fie a gans to batter down attack. 

One hundred and sixty-five n cartridges to carry them into 
their first fight and as many more for each succeeding 2 

Two million five hund thousand shells and shrapnel for our field 
guns for every hour they are in action. 

One hundred and ninety-six thousand horses to carry them and pull 


ir ca s 
bea and twenty-seven thousand mules to haul their supplies 


their guns. 

t thousand wagons to 8 their supplies and ammunition. 
On belts for their ammunition. 
One million first-aid packets to bind up their wounds. 

One million canteens. 

Euch of them must bave a uniform and equipment: 

One million shelter halves to P jety them from the weather. 

One million ponchos to keep them dry. 

Two million blankets to keep them warm. 

Two million pairs of shoes. 

Two on uniform coats, breeches, leggings, suits of undeywear. 

One million hats. 

Two million shirts. 

Four million pairs of socks. 

One million haversacks to carry their equipment. 

Finally they must eat: 

One million pounds of meat each day. 

One million pounds of bread each day. 

Two million pounds of vegetables each day. 

All this must be. purchased, transported, prepared, and. cooked each 

m purchased, nspo 5 and cooked ea 
45 and to eat it they must have: 
ne million cups. 
lates. 

One million knives. 

One million forks. 

One millon spoons. 

To provide for proper care, training, and led into battle they should 
have 25, trained officers. 

‘The calling into service of 1,000,000 men would mean the organiza- 
tien, equip , and ing of 10 armies the size of the complete 
Regular Army of the prenas time. If 1,000,000 men should apply at 
the recruiting offices, it would require the uninterrupted effort of 1,000 


recruiting parties, 3 day and night for more than 10 days, to 
enroll and enlist them. It would require a week to move them to the 
camp, provided all the suitable railroad equipment of the country were 
given over to this work alone. 

One thousand men would have to work day and night for 10 days to 
erect the tents for them, and when completed this camp would amount 
to a city of more 25,000 tents, covering an area of more than 
8,000 acres, an area equal to the size of St. Joseph. 


Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, by way of contrast to 
the assertions of our many vocal warriors and of course I do 
not thus refer to our War College nor to the officers whose state- 
ments I have referred, I call attention for a moment to what 
seems to me to be the best-considered article upon the subject 
of oversea invasion, considered from the nautical standpoint, 
which I have been able to discover. It was contributed to the 
Contemporary Review of February, 1909, and is signed “ Master 
Mariner.” It was inspired by a report to the British Parliament 
that an invading force of 150,000 men could be conveyed in 
200,000 tons of shipping from Germany to Grent Britain, the 
British Government at that time having under consideration the 
general subject of a possible invasion of England by the German 
Empire. This gentleman made that report the subject of the 
article to which I am calling attention. 

He first directs his criticism to the fact that the force would 
have to be “ accompanied by 14,000 horses and a full proportion 
of guns and wheeled transports, amounting to hundreds of large 
and small vehicles.” He says: 

Now, it is one thing to calculate tonnage for infantry alone, but quite 


another to allow for the other branches and impedimenta of an army 
fully equipped for service in the field. 


Of course, I am only reading extracts— 
Another very misleading generalization put forward— 
Says this writer— 


was contained in the ee te ae true in itself—that 200,000 
tons of shipping are normally to found lying in German ports, from 
which it was inferred that there would be little or no difficulty in com- 
mandeering sufficient and suitable sea transport for immediate use by 
the invading army at any moment. But what does this 200,000 tons 
represent? It represents the aggregate tonnage of a heterogeneous 
collection of shipping averaging at least 150 vessels of different sizes 
and speeds, from Atlantic liners to coasting tramps, or perhaps even 
steam barges, in which the actual numbers and individual vessels vary, 
with arrivals and departures, not only every day but every tide. Now, 
it must be borne in mind that the distribution among different trans 
ports of the units of an expeditionary force which intends to land on 
an enemy's coast in the expectancy of opposition at any moment is 
mainly governed by the requirements of the disembarkation, for it is 
obviously a matter of the greatest importance that the force should be 
landed in such a manner that it can be tactically formed for meeting 
the enemy with as little delay as possible when once on terra firma, 
or it may be surprised in a state of unprepared confusion. ‘To insure 
this it is essential not to split up brigades, battalions, or batteries among 
different ships more than can be helped, and, in cases where splitting 
up is imperative, the different vessels carrying separate portions of the 
same organization or unit must be allotted neighboring berths in the 
disembarkation anchorage plan—of which more hereafter—or utter con- 
fusion will ensue. 


He then refers to the expeditionary force of 15,000 men sent 
by the. Americans to Cuba in 1898 as an “ instinctive example.” 
He concedes that that was badly managed and worse regulated, 
and consequently it is not very illuminating. He then refers to 
the matter of secrecy, which, I think, is to be one of the elements 
of the prophesied invasion—that it would be upon us almost 
before we knew it. He says: 

A great deal has been said about the powers the German authorities 
possess of keeping matters secret, but a sudden and wholesale embargo 
on the national shipping in their ports would occasion so much surprise 
and even excitement among the neutral shipping lying at the same 
jetties that every outgoing neutral vessel would carry the news to her 
destination, often only a few hours’ st from the German coast. 
If they were prevented from to stop this, the mere fact of the 
nonarrival of the usual numbers of expected coasters at various ports 
would tell its own tale, repeated at once to London. 

That is to say, secrecy would be absolutely impossible in con- 
nection with such a proposed expedition. Let me say right 
here that the speed of any fleet must necessarily be regulated by 
its slowest unit. A fleet of 300 or 400 vessels would necessarily 
include some which were much slower than others, and, unless 
they were to be abandoned and allowed to make their way on 
their own speed and practically without protection, in which 
event the entire expedition would be imperiled, the faster vessels 
must accommodate themselves to the slower, and, by a process 
of mutual progress, reach the point of destination at the same 
time. Hence, to say that under such conditions a swift expedi- 
tion, even after it has been assembled, is a possibility is to 
reckon without a due consideration of that important factor. 


If, however, for the sake of argument, we assume that the ships have 
been commandeered, and the troops, s, and horses of a large force 
embarked on a rongi general plan, after more or less unavoidable de- 
lay, the next qu n inyiting attention is that of getting the vessels 
clear of the harbors into open water, and here we enter the domain of 

urely nautical discussion, where only seamen can speak with authority. 
‘ow no seaman in the world would undertake to . this huge and 
motley crowd of shipping out of the basins and pilot it down the long 
and tortuous estuaries of the German coast. 
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Of course I must assume that some of the physical conditions 
which are here involved might not exist with regard to the 
supposititious expedition which forms the basis of this demand 
for universal preparedness— 


to open sea in less than two, or perhaps even three, high tides, and 
even then in the general hustle the grounding of a large steamer in a 
narrow part of the channel might delay the whole exodus for hours. 

When ail were clear of pe age waters, however, and fairly in the 
open, fresh difficulties would arise. The unwieldy armada must either 
cross independently in a “go as you please” fashion or make the 
voyage in company. If they crossed independently, the first vessels 
would anchor off our coasts a full 24 hours before the last and give 
notice of what was following, thus destroying still further that element 
of surprise which would be essential to success. It is plain, therefore, 
that they must keep together somehow, although they could ony do 
so as an unordered mob of ships. It would be just as impossible to 
form, dispose, and manenver 200 vessels of different sizes that had 
never moved together before, and whose masters were destitute of all 
practice in maneuvering in company, as it would be to put 500 men, 
taken at random from the streets and placed on a parade ground, 
through intricate battalion movements forthwith. This mob of ships 
woukl probably cover at least 20 miles from van to rear and throw 
smoke visible for another 10 to 50, according to the state of the 
atmosphere. ‘They would have to cross lines of trade frequented by 
neutral shipping and pass through fishing grounds, and could not 
possibly evade observation unless in a fog, and if a fog set in, their 
state of danger and confusion would be appalling. 


Of course that is obvious. A huge armada proceeding in 
company, and convoyed by perhaps as many more vessels, 
overtaken by a thick fog, when dependence would be placed 
entirely upon sound signals, and these entirely unreliable under 
such atniospheric conditions—why, Mr. President, we can 
imagine, from the appalling accident on the New York Central 
Railread day before yesterday, as the consequence of a thick 
fog on land, what the frightful possibilities of disaster would 
be to such a fleet under such circumstances. 

Their speed would be that of the slowest vessel, and her speed 
itself would be below its own average unless the weather were excep- 
tionally calm, for the wind would be from the westward and therefore 
against them. It must not be forgotten that landing on an open coast 
is only possible with the wind blowing offshore—that is to say, a 
westerly wind as regards our east coast—and unless that were the 
case the expedition would never start. The speed of the fleet, as a 
whole, would not therefore exceed 6 or 7 knots. 

Without reading further as to that particular subject, Mr. 
President, I may say that the conclusion of this writer is that 
such an expedition from the near-by country of Germany to 
Great Britain would exhaust three weeks at the lowest, and in 
the event of any casualty the time would be correspondingly 
extended, 

But he proceeds: 

Rut the passage across would not be the least of the nautical diffi- 
culties to be faced. If German U N e 3 equal to all these 
obstacles, a yet further test would await it in the task of anchoring 
this cumbersome host of shipping in an ordered and prearranged dis- 


position, such as is essential for disembarking a force in the face of an 
enemy. 


He also says: 


When a fleet of transports sails for a hostile coast, a detailed plan 
of anchorage berths has to be prepared beforehand by the admiral 
commanding the escorting squadron, and issued to each master of a 
transport before sailing, in order that he may know exactly where 
he is required to place his ship on arrival. This necessitatcs, of course, 
a previous knowledge of the exact point of disembarkation and the 
features of the coast line. 

The italics are mine. 

Then he discusses the length of the line necessary for a 
systematic and safe disembarkation. 

When a fleet of 150 to 200 vessels has to be considered such a 
method of proceeding is out of the question, and the transports would 
have to pick up their berths independently on arrival as best the 
could. wo hundred vessels in a single line would cover about 5 
miles of coast from wing to wing. In three parallel lines they would 
cover about 16 miles. 

If 300 vessels would be essential for the transportation of 
250,000 men with a competent equipment to the coast of the 
United States, they would, of course, require a third more of 
coast-line distance, which would be somewhere between 70 and 
75 miles for a single line; and three lines are about the maxi- 
mum number of lines that would be practicable for speedy dis- 
embarkation. If four or more lines were used, the outer ships 
would be so far from the beach that very great delay in landing 
their troops would ensue. Every half mile farther out means 
an extra mile from the ships to the beach and back, and when 
a boat made 10 trips in 24 hours she would cover 10 more miles 
in that period—a loss of time perhaps quite four hours for 
every such extra half mile. 

I read another extract: 

If, in order to ayoid this delay, the transports anchored at hap- 


hazard on arrival, the coniusion on the beach would be stupendous. 
* * * * * * 


* 
Fair weather must be assumed throughout as a matter of course. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What possibilities are involved should a storm at sea overtake 
such a fleet? Fogs are omnious things; a raging storm in a 
sea thickly peopled with crowded ships would sow death and 
destruction everywhere, and it would be a miracle if upon a 
voyage of 3,000 miles no storm would be encountered. 

Mr. President, in view of these difficulties, so graphically 
portrayed by a man evidently a thorough master of the busi- 
ness of transportation at sea, what becomes of this nightmare 
of a possible over-seas invasion of our defenseless coasts even 
were the ships collected and the men embarked? I am sur- 
prised that some of the obvious difficulties have not long ago 
suggested themselves to the deliberate judgment of thinking 
people. But I have observed nothing of the sort. 

Let us ask, however, where this expedition, if it comes, would 
be landed? What would be the point of disembarkation? Of 
course, if any capacious harbor were available it is obvious 
that such harbor would be the point. But assuming that there 
is some sort of defense—and 1 think the assumption is borne 
out by existing conditions—that some defensive preparation in 
and around the different available harbors of the Atlantic 
const, then the disembarkation must overcome such defenses 
or be made along the open shore. “ Master Mariner” declares 
that this requires a number of things in combination—fair 
weather, a breeze off the shore, and not less than 20 to 25 miles 
of available frontage, with 3 columns of ships at the farthest, 
for a relatively speedy and successful disembarkation. Can 
such a feat be accomplished? If so, we deserve defeat. 

I contend that we have at least the nucleus of both Navy and 
Army. We certainly have paid well for both. Our construction 
of a navy began with the administration of President Arthur. 
Its strength in 1909, according to President Roosevelt, was 
ample. I wish to read an extract from Mr. Roosevelt's last lit- 
erary production, Fear God, and Take Your Own Part,” page 
226. That sounds like an utterance of the Kaiser. Mr. Roosevelt 
there says: 

In February, 1909— 


Only seven years ago— 
when the battle fleet returned from its voyage around the world, the 
United States was in point of military—that is, primarily pvaval— 
efficiency in such shape that there was no people that would have ven- 
tured to attempt to aroue us, and under such circumstances we could 
afford to keep the Philippines and to continue the work that we were 
doing. Since then we have relatively to other powers sunk incalculably 
from a military standpoint; we are infinitely less fitted than we were to 
defend ourselves. 

Of course it may perhaps be assumed that since Mr. Roosevelt 
ceased to be actively engaged in the affairs of the Nation every- 
thing has deteriorated, and particularly the military and the 
naval arms. If that were true, it were pity; and if it is true it 
is the most cogent reason why the party. to whose embraces he is 
so anxious to return should receive him with open arms, and 
strive to make him President of the United States once more. 

But, Mr. President, is it true that since 1909 our Navy has 
deteriorated? I know the libel is made and reiterated and 
unfortunately believed to some extent throughout the country. 
Unfortunately, too, some naval authorities have given the weight 
of their opinions to tliat assertion. And yet, Mr. President, if it 
is true, then it must be true also either that we have lost or 
abandoned a considerable portion of our fleet, or that they have 
been placed out of commission, or that our strength in men has 
so deteriorated that our warships are useless because our comple- 
ment of marines have not been or can not be secured. 

I hold in my hand a copy of Pearsons Magazine for February, 
which contains an article entitled “Proof that big navy in- 
crease is not needed now.” and I will read one or two extracts 
there published from the testimony regarding our naval 
strength in December, 1914, by Admirals Fletcher and Badger 
before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. At that time 
the late lamented Representative Witherspoon was a member 
of the House committee and in the full possession of all his 
wonderful faculties. He has since passed into the great be- 
yond. His death was little short of a public calamity. I think 
he knew more about naval conditions the world over, including 
our own, of course, than any other man in public life. He was 
diligent, earnest, capable, practical, and useful, and as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Naval Affairs he was of indis- 
pensable value to the people of the United States. He took 
oceasion to closely question these gentlemen regarding our 
strength at sea. The report is not easily available, the issue 
having been practically exhausted. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. On what date? 

Mr. THOMAS. This was in December of 1914. The report 
is of comparatively recent date. Admiral Fletcher, I think, 
has recently been somewhat conspicuous in giving testimony 
reflecting upon the strength and personnel of the Navy. On 
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page 548 of the report occurs the following examination, the 
subject being the comparative strength of the American and 
other navies: 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. How many battleships has England got? 

Admiral FLETCHER. According to this table here [indicating] Eng- 
Jand has 20 dreadnaughts built, 

Mr. Wirurnsroox. The totat number? How many has she in all? 

Admiral FLETCHER. This table puts it at 60. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is, 60 battleships? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Sixty battleships. 

Mr. WirHerspoon. I did not ask you about that statement. I have 
seen that old statement before. I do not care anything about that 
statement. The Navy Yearbook paa down the number of English 
1 completed. building, and authorized at 72. Now, your idea 
is that if those 72 ships were pitted against ours we would not be able 
to resist them. Is that it? 

Admiral FLETCHER. We could resist them, but we would probably 
be defeated. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is what I mean. 
successfully? 

Admiral FLETCHER. No; all else being equal. 

Mr. Wirnersroéyn. It has been told this committee by high authorit 
in the Navy Department, among others Admiral Vreeland, that if 
we had a war with England on account of its relations with other 
nations in Europe it could not afford to send more than half its ships 
against us. Do you believe that is so? 


The admiral was not disposed to answer that question directly. 
He said: 


That is a question of policy and of political conditions in Europe upon 
which I would not pretend to pass judgment. 

Mr. WirHersroox. Then your statement that we could not resist 
England would be on the assumption that she could send her entire 
fleet or more than haif of it against us? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir; she would control the sea if she could 
sep there a more powerful fleet than ours, 

r. WITHERSPOON. Or not afraid of war with the rest of the world 
not afraid to take all the ships away from her own coast, and to send 
all of them, or a large majority of them, against us? Your statement 
is based on that? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir: it is based on actual superiority. 

Mr. Wirurnsroox. Well, on the assumption that what other naval 
experts have told us is correct—that she could not send more than 50 
per cent of her 72 against us—you would not say then that we would 
not be able to resist them successfully, would you 


The admiral replied : 
prone not like to pass judgment on a supposititious case of that 
nd, 


We could not resist them 


k 

And yet that “supposititious case” was based upon other 
competent naval testimony, common-sense testimony, that neither 
England nor any other European nation would deprive her coast 
and her people of the protection of her cntire navy in the event 
of a war with America. It is not only not supposititious but it 
represents an obyious condition of naval warfare. 

But Mr. Witherspoon was persistent : 


Now, according to the Navy Year Book, Germany has battleships 
bullt, building, and authorized, 39. 


I may say, in passing, that we then had 40. 


Would you say that, it she could send all those ships against us, we 
would not be able to resist them? 

Admiral Frercuee. I should say that we ought to, if we have the 
greater force, 

aie WITHERSPOON. Yes; we ought to. 
could? 

Admival FLETCHER. Yes, sir; the greater force should win. 

Mr. Wirnensrcon. Yes; we could. 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, it has been stated to us that if Germany 
were at war with us she could not afford, either, to send more than 
one-half her ships against us. 

Admiral FLETCHER. That I do not know. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON I am not asking you whether you do or do not. 
Assuming that she could send only half her 39, would you not say that 
we could successfully resist that number? 

Admiral FLETCHEK. Yes, sir; I would say so if all our force Is avail- 
able to meet her. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. I would, too. Now, take France. This Nav 
Yearbook says that France has a grand total of battleships, built, build- 
ing, and authorized, of 29—11 less than we have. Would you not say 
that J e — 25 all hers against us that we would be able successfully 
to resis em 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; our force avallable being the greater. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she sent only one-half of them we would 
not have much of a fight, would we? 

Admiral FLETCHER. No; we ought not to. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is the way I look at it, 
which, according to the Navy Yearbook, has onl 
Jess than we have got. If Japan should send a 
do you not think we would be able successfully to resist them? 

dmiral FLETCHER. Yes, I should say, if all of our force were free to 
meet them at the time. 

Mr. Wirnerspoon. And if she did not send but half of them, there 
would not be much of a scrap, would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Probably not. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON, Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Yearbook says 
has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and authorized, of 15. 
If she should send all of them against us, would you not say that we 
could successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she sent half of them, there would not be 
any fight at all, would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Not much. 

Mr. WitHersroox. Here js Italy, that has a grand total, according 


Certainly we ought; and we 


Here is Japan, 
19 battleships, or 21 
of her 19 against us, 


to the nare Yearbook, of 17 battleships. We could successfully resist 
them, whether she sent al! of them or a part of them, could we not? 
Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; I think so. 


Mr. Wirnersroox. Now, Austria-Hungary, according to the Navy 
Yearbook, has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and author- 
ized, of 10. We could successfully resist them, could we not? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then what nation is there we are not 1 
successfully to resist? There is not one on earth, is there, Admiral— 
nota sing e one? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Well, Judge, I think there is. 

Mr. Wirurnsroox. Well, which one? I have gone through the big 
ones. Tell me which one, 


Admiral FLETCHER. I should say that England has a nav; 
more powerful than that of any other nation in the worl 
could easily seep control of the seas. 7 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. England. Well, what other one, then? 

Admiral FLETCHER., I do not think we need greatly fear any other 
single nation. 

But Mr. Witherspoon pressed his question: 


Then there is no other country except England that, in your judg- 
ment, we could not successfully defend ourselves against? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

And yet, though England concededly entertains no designs of 
conquest against us, though we can, according to this high au- 
thority, successfully defend ourselves against any other country, 
men who should know better, men high in the confidence of the 
Nation, persistently and constantly slander and belittle our 
Navy, abuse and villify its Secretary, and proclaim from the 
housetops our utter helplessness should any country declare 
war against us and embark a hostile force to attack us. This 
is not patriotism; it is gross commercialism, coining fear into 
appropriations and apprehension into dividends. 

Mr. President, that testimony has not appeared anywhere in 
any of the recent discussions upon this subject. None of the 
great newspapers, designed to instruct the people and acquaint 
them with public affairs, has exen referred to it; and yet it is 
available to all of them. 

Then Judge Witherspoon asked the witness if England had 
any battleships as large as some of ours. Of course, this was 
before the appearance of the Queen Elizabeth. $ 


Admiral FLETCHER, England has many ships which are very nearly 
of the same power of our own ships of same date of building. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Let us see about that, now. I do not believe she 
bas, though you know more about it than I do. In this Navy Yearbook, 
which gives u list of the English chin ey e I find that the last five 
dreadnaughts that England built or is bu ding are named the Royat 
sovereign, Royal Oak, Remiles, Revolution, and Revenge, each of 
which has a tonnage of 26,000. 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And we have two ships—the Pennsylvania and 
the No. 39—which have a tonnage of 31,400, and then we have author- 
ized three more that are to have a tonnage, as I understand, of 31,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty-two thousand. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Thirty-two thousand tons. In other words, the 
tonnage of the Pennsylvania and No. 39 is 5,400 tons greater than that 
of the last five English dreadnaughts that are building, and the last 
three dreadnaughts that we are building haye a 8 of 6,000 tons 

treater than the last five English ships. Do you tell me that these 
ngran saipa are equal to ours? 
dmiral FLETCHER. No; I did no: say that. 

Me. WITHERSPOON. Do not you regard them as inferior to ours? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; as near as we can estimate. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. I do, too. And the armament of these five ships 
is eight 15-inch guns, while the armament of the five American ships [ 
have referred to is twelve 14-Inch guns. Which is the more powerful 
armament—eight 15-inch guns or twelve 14-inch guns? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think the twelve 14-inch guns more powerful, 
but I am not sure this opinion is concurred in by all authorities. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then, understanding your testimony, after re- 
viewing it, do you want us to understand that England is the only 
pation on earth that has a navy that we could not successfully resist? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think that is the fair conclusion; yes, sir; at 
the present time. 


Here is a short extract from the testimony of Admiral Badger. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. THOMAS. December 14. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? ` 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr, HUSTING. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the question of speed was taken into consideration as well as 
the efficiency of our battleships? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator will have to draw his own con- 
clusion from what I read. There was nothing said on the 
subject of speed in these extracts. The practical efficiency of 
our fleet was the subject considered during the course of the 
witness's examination. 

Mr. HUSTING. I merely wish to say that in some article I 
rend very recently it is claimed that the highest speed of 
American battleships is less than the slowest speed of a first- 
class battleship of either England or Germany. : 

Mr. THOMAS. One is apt to hear anything in regard to our 
Navy now if it is of a derogatory nature. In the popular accep- 
tation of the preparedness propaganda it ought all to go into 
the scrap heap; we have nothing. What I am reading is some- 
thing of record, falling from the lips of gentlemen high in our 
Navy, reluctantly conceding that less than 18 months ago we 


so much 
that she 
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had a very respectable Navy and one second only to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. HUSTING. I was merely asking for my own personal 
information. I wish to state to the Senator that in one of the 
recent fights, in which the Bluecher was sunk, the speed of that 
boat, I think, was glven at 24 knots, 

Mr. THOMAS. That was a battle cruiser. 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. 

Mr: THOMAS. A battle cruiser, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. suggests to me, has much more 

than a modern battleship. 

Mr. HUSTING. I understood it was claimed there that the 
lowest speed, as the figures were given, was. greater than the 
highest speed of our vessels; and I merely asked the Senator 
whether those figures were correctly given or not. It was stated 
that the slowest boat in that fleet was faster than any boat we 
have in our Navy. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not much doubt that the slowest 
cruiser of that particular fleet was faster than any battleship 
we have or that Great Britain or Germany has. I was not re- 
ferring to the speed, and my recollection is that no battleship 
was engaged in that battle. As the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire suggests to me, no battleship has yet been engaged in any 
naval conflict since the outbreak of the war; 

Mr. HUSTING. The claim is made that the slowest boat 
fighting in that battle was faster than any boat we have in the 
American Navy. 

Mr. THOMAS. It maybe. I will not pretend to pass on that 
subject. I freely admit that there are deficiencies in our Navy. 
Among them is the absence of battle cruisers and transports; 
which, as the Senator from New Hampshire suggests, we ought 
to provide for, and which I doubt not we will provide for. 

The testimony of Admiral Badger is short and is negative, 
but valuable. He says: 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, I wanted to get your views about that, be- 
cause I do not like to hear Americans around and talking about 
the German Navy being superior.to ours, I know it is not so. 

Admiral En. You have not heard me 


that. 
Mr. Witherspoon. No; and I am glad that is so. I hope you never 
will say it, because there is not any truth in it. 


Mr. President, the disparagements of our existing Navy are 


not confined to naval officers: If the statements of some high 
in authority are to be accepted, but which I question, we have 
fallen from what was second to what is now fourth place. If 
this is so, the change has occurred since December, 1914. I am 
unable to credit the possibility except upon the theory that some 
of our boats have been retired or that our naval force has fallen 
off, and, as far as I have been able to follow the testimony before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, neither of these things can be 
said to have occurred. I affirm, that the American Navy is com- 
petent and is prepared to confront any hostile expeditionary 
force that may threaten us, and that its development should 
proceed normally and wholly free from the hysterical and un- 
patriotic disparagements which self-seeking leagues and associa- 
tions are circulating about it. 

Now, a word as to our coast defenses. The charge has been 
reiterated that any: respectable fleet with hostile designs, under 
present conditions, could invade our coast, which is practically 
defenseless, and capture or destroy our large cities, levy tribute 
upon their citizens, ravish their women, and inflict the greatest 
calamity upon the Nation that it has ever encountered; and 
this because we have failed to make due provision for their pro- 
tection by a proper system of coast defense. Gen, Weayer is 
at.the head of our coast defenses and has been for a great many 
years. Ee is a very competent, a very capable, and a thoroughly 
experienced officer. I asked and he answered the following ques- 
tions before our committee upon that subject: 

Senator THOMAS. I would iike to ask you before you. leave us how 
our coast defenses, as constructed at the present time, compare with 


the coast: defenses of other nations? 

Gen. Weaver. I think there is ao question, Senator, that our coast 
defenses are superior. to those of any otber nation, so far as the maté- 
riel is concerned. There is no question about it whatever. The only 
8 in Pak opinion, that makes them inadequate now is the shortage 
of personnel. 

HRs eo ge THoMas. You have got the guns, but not the men behind 
em 

Gen. Weaver. That is the point, exactly. 

Senator THomas. Well, I think you ought to have them. 

Gen. Weaver. I will say this, so that I may not be misunderstood: 
The evolution of gunfire on board warships s developed a e of 
ordnance: that was not contemplated’ when our fortifications and our 
guns were mounted, and therefore it is possible at the present time 

or an enemy's sbips to come up and take position beyond the range of 
our guns and fire at us without our being able to reach them in reply. 

Senator THOMAS: Lou mean changes in trajectory? 

Gen. Weaver. liam going to come to that, so as to make it clear. 
There are certain places, like the 5 Beach and at San Fran- 
cisco; where it is necessary for us to provide additional fortifications 
to defend cities. In order to meet the attack of this new naval 
ordnance. against the, forts themselves: we have a: number of 1 — 
12-inch guns which were intended to replace those guns which are 


now: mounted in our fortifications; but with the advance of ordnance 
it is desirable now to substitute a larger caliber and a more erful 
gun Since, however, these 12-inch guns are in existence, it is pro- 
posed to take them and to mount them on carri mit 
of firing them, under high angles; of elevation, giv a range that is 
superior to that of any no that can be brought against us. While 
the 2 is only 12 inches in diameter, and therefore not as large 
as iof the 8 of the 15-inch ae mounted on ships of the 
Queen Elizabet e, still our range be greater, and with our 
superior range- finding equipment ashore our fire will be more accurate, 
and we can contend with advantage against any naval fire that may 
come against us. 

There is the language of the chief of our coast fortifications. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator state when that testimony 
was given? 

Mr. THOMAS. It was given the first of the present month 
or the latter part of February, before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; 

Mr. President, it is true that the equipment in men for our 
coast defenses is and has been deficient, but with a proper com- 
plement of men to man our coast fortifications, there is no 
more danger of hostile incursions resulting in the wreckage and 
plunder of any of our great coast cities than there is of a simi- 
lar catastrophe through an assault by the Swiss fleet upon the 
fortifications of the city of Denver. 4 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. THOMAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Senator assume that on enemy 
would seek out the fortified places. upon our coasts or make a 
landing where there was no preparedness against attack? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sorry that the Senator did not do me 
the honor to attend during the course of my previous remarks 
upon that subject; and inasmuch as I have spoken now longer 
than I intended and still have a few things to say, I shall have 
to refer the Senator to the record of my speech. 

Mr. PHELAN, I shall take great pleasure in reading the re- 
port of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the Senator, however, if there 
is any place that is not either fortified or protected with sea 
mines or susceptible of swift protection with sea mines and sub- 
marines that is entitled to the name of a harbor, I do not know 
where it is. If the Senator thinks it is possible for any large 
expeditions. to disembark anywhere except at a harbor—an 
assumption which is freely made these days—I feel reasonably 
sure that if he will do me the honor to read what I have said 
on the subject, he will at least be partially reassured. 

Mr. MCCUMBER.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator might carry his conclusions 
a little further than he has done so far. Suppose the shells from 
one of these battleships should strike one of our defense for- 
tresses, could it have much more effect than merely dislodging 
the guns? 

Mr. THOMAS. Upon the assumption of the correctness of 
Gen. Weaver’s statement—and I think it is entitled to absolute 
credence—it is inconceivable that it would have a greater effect 
than that. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Suppose that one of the projectiles from 
our land batteries should strike a warship, what chance would 
it have of existing after being struck fully and fairly? 

Mr. THOMAS. Up to this time the experience of, the past 
has demonstrated that a battleship is more dangerous to its 
own crew than to the crew of the enemy ships. In other words, 
more lives have been lost by internal battleship explosions and 
other accidents than by the destructive forces of an enemy; and 
there can be no question, owing to the character of the con- 
struction, that such a catastrophe as the Senator suggests would 
result in the annihilation of the ship, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then is it not almost certain that no com- 
mander of a battleship would ever engage his ship in a duel of 
that character? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, if he did he would have to be extraor- 
dinarily suecessful in order to escape a court-martial. 4 

Mr. President, it is a well-known fact that in the accumulation 
of sea mines and facilities for strewing them, as well as in the 
matter of submarine construction, we have been making great 
progress since this war began, and doubtless we shall make 
much greater progress. I think a commander who would ap- 
proach within the range of sea mines and possible submarines 
would be more hazardous and more foolhardy than would be 
the commander who would make such an attack as the Senator 
from North Dakota suggested. ~ 

Mr. President, our Army is admittedly small. Such has been 
the policy of our people from the inception of the Government. 
It is effective, in my judgment, to the extent that in the wisdom 
of Congress it has been permitted to expand. What we have on 
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land and on sea has, however, cost the people of this country 
during the last 15 years more than $3,500,000,000. Our naval 
expenditures during that period of time have exceeded those of 
any other nation in the world, with the single exception of 
Great Britain. 

I have a table showing the naval appropriations of the prin- 
cipal powers from 1990 to 1914 which I will ask leave to insert 
at this time in connection with my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Naval appropriations of the principal powers from 1909 to 1914, inclusive. 


Great Unite i German France, 
Britain, States Sg Jan 
Fiscal year, Apr. 1- July 1- A aio to Decem- 
Mar. 31 June 39. ber. 
„721,695 | $37,173,074 | $72,683, 189 
438,301 | 46,315,809 | 67,079,011 
977,641 | 48818700 | 59, 217,553 
04, 128,192 | 50,544,009 | 59, 740; 222 
655,826 | 49, 110,300 | 60, 178, 623 
09. 725,059 | 54,918,000 | 61, 565, 779 
392, 144 | 58,344,300 | 50, 514, 298 
"353,474 | 69,133,500 | 60,685, 813 
421,579 | 80,737,626 | 62, 194, 916 
247.385 | 95, 047,820 | 64, 899, 580 
111,791,980 | 103, 302,773 | 74, 102, 439 
550,071 | 107,178,480 | 80,371, 109 
, 787, 233 | 109,989,098 | 81, 692, 832 
136, 858,301 | 112,091,125 | 90, 164, 625 
41,872,788 113, 993,329 | 123, 828, 872 
Russia, Japan, 
January- 3 ay April- Total. 
Decem “4 ch. 
$42, 101, 212 | $23,820,206 . . . . 
45, 488, 462 | 23,875, 532 | $21, 373, 954 | $423, 140, 250 
50, 760,465 | 23.522, 400 | 17,654,528 | 433, 639, 620 
60,018,895 | 23,522, 400 | 17, 553,279 | 489, 053! 046 
58,076,543 | 24,300,000 | 10,018,024 | 497, 477, 365 
60, 228, 444 | 24,494,400 | 11,378,202 | 483, 427, 81 
00,703,557 | 25,885,663 | 30,072,061 | 485, 846, 363 
7 g „ „, % , 
58,059,049 | 31,812,885 | 35,005,719 589,008,750 
46,520,465 | 40,595, 204 | 36,899,158 | 615, 253, 277 
56, 680,915 | "40,780,987 | 42,944,329 | 673, 111, 187 
82,019,633 | 41,803,420 | 46,510,216 | 716,335, 726 
117,508,657 | 40,550,147 45, 105,152 | 791, 808, 463 
128) 954, 733 | 56,920,440 | 69,111,653 | 895,866,088 


Mr. THOMAS. I am not prepared to admit that all this 
money has been squandered. Some of those who so contend 
libel preceding administrations. Of course, their zeal for fat 
contracts makes that an easy albeit a most disreputable task. 
That there have been expenditures which were not warranted 
by a strictly scientific military and naval program no one can 
doubt. On the other hand, I take pride as an American in 
asserting that to the extent to which the law has authorized a 
military organization ours is as good as any other in the world, 
and to the extent to which we have provided for naval construc- 
tion we have produced a Navy which, with the exception of 
deficiencies in transports and battle cruisers, is equal to-day, 
if not superior, to every navy that is afloat, with the single ex- 
ception, of course, of that of Great Britain. 

We should not forget, Mr. President, that during the past 
25 years about 71 cents of every dollar that has come into the 
Treasury of the United States has been expended upon wars 
fought and wars expected. This is $71 out of every $100 of 
revenue. Of course, I include payments for pensions and in- 
terest on the public debt in the statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it might be well for the Sena- 
tor to state in this connection that a large proportion of that 
money has been spent simply because we had not an Army. 
Take the very large pension appropriation that is made every 
year. If there had been a proper military policy in vogue at 
the time the Civil War broke out, that pension appropriation 
would have been very much diminished, because the 90-day men, 
und even those serving a shorter enlistment, receive the same 
pension as men who practically served during the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that is true. am not criti- 
cizing the expenditure; I am merely stating what I understand 
to be the fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with what the Senator from 
Oregon has said, I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
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rado if preparation for preparedness had taken place prfor to 
the Civil War would it not have been true that there would 
have been preparedness on both sides, so that it would not have 
made any difference? There would have been as much pre- 
paredness on one side as the other. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can not say as to that. I have not the time 
either to analyze or to criticize these expenditures. The sub- 
ject was first called to national attention by Representative 
Tawney, who at the time was chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It was to me a startling fact, and 
I have heard it .reemphasized by ‘competent authorities a 
number of times since, I use it in this connection for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the fact that we have paid well for 
what we have gotten, and that we are now about to embark 
upon a policy where these expenditures will be increased. So 
I would not be at all surprised if hereafter 80 or 85 cents of 
every dollar will be used for military or naval purposes. And 
if we yield to the clamor of militarism our martial establish- 
ments will exhaust our total revenues, however large. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. The statement made by the Senator from 
Colorado that 71 per cent has been expended for military and 
naval purposes has been made before, or rather it has been 
stated at 70 per cent. As the Senator has stated it, and the 
first time I ever heard it, it was stated by a former Representa- 
tive from the Northwest, at that time the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I questioned that statement then, 
and I looked over the estimates and expenses. I am prepared 
to say that investigation will not prove that that percentage 
is correct or nearly so. 

Among other things, at that time the pension list was very 
large. Among other things figured in were the salaries of the 
great number of officers engaged in river and harbor improve- 
ments, going on to improye the rivers and lakes and deepen the 
channels at cities and other points. That was all charged in 
this computation, Of course we require deep water in certain 
places for warships, but no one Claims that all that is charge- 
able to military expenditure, because it is for the commerce of 
the country. There were included a very great number of items 
and expenses through or by so-called Army appropriations. 
That was entirely and altogether apart from Army or war 
Support. 

There were many other things added, and the alleged per- 
centage, I will state to the Senator, was claimed to be as he 
has stated. It was questioned by me and by a great many 
others who have given it some attention. It falls far short of 
71 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In this same connection, I should like to 
say to the Senator that when that statement was made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House, 
I myself had a computation made by the elerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the item suggested by the Senator 
from Wyoming was not included. Nothing was included for 
rivers and harbors, As I remember it now, and I am speaking 
only from memory, I think that the percentage was 68. It in- 
cluded fortifications; it included the Navy; it included every- 
thing, I think, that could be properly chargeable to the past wars 
or to future preparation for war, but nothing like river and 
harbor improvements were included. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not doubt my statement? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not doubted what the Senator said. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator stated that he made it but 68 
per cent. The statement I figured on, of Mr. Tawney’s, was 70 
per cent. I say, in making that, they did include such items as 
I mentioned. They may not have been included in the state- 
ment of the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not denied that. I simply wanted to 
interject here what I believe to be the real statement upon which 
a proper percentage could be based. I did not want the im- 
pression to go out that in the right kind of an estimate river and 
harbor improvements were included. I do not know anything 
about what the Senator from Wyoming included. I know what 
I used in the computation I made, and I know what the result 
was. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say in this con- 
nection that the leader of the majority party of the other 
House, Mr. KrreniN, recently issued a statement in which he 
estimated our expenditures for military purposes—past, pres- 
ent, and prospective—at 60 per cent of our entire revenue. The 
proportion in Germany, I think, was 55 per cent; in Japan, 45 
per cent; in France, 35 per cent; and in Great Britain, 37 per 
cent, as I recall it, the ratio of this country being larger than 
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that of any other country, military or nonmilitary, in the entire 
world. ‘These estimates were based on expenditures prior to 
the outbreak of the present war. 

Mr. THOMAS. The percentage which I gave may not have 
been precisely that announced by Mr. Tawney; the entire state- 
ment may not stand the test of investigation, but to my mind it 
is a remarkable fact that a statement coming from such a high 
source so many years ago, if untrue, should not have been ex- 
posed, or at least publicly challenged, long ago. I mention it in 
connection with the subject of the items of expenses which any 
new departure upon military and naval lines will necessarily 
require, and also because these things are apt to grow by what 
they feed on. In fact, the proposition of large preparedness— 
militarism, if I may so speak—is very much more extensive now 
than it was when the subject began to receive the serious con- 
sideration of the public. 

Mr. WARREN. There has been a large portion of the expense 
of the National Government in military affairs, and probably 
always will be with all nations. In fact, most of the expenses of 
government in this country are carried on by the several States, 
and there is not so much left for the United States Government 
except the matter of fortifications and military defenses. In 
the last decade or two we have had to put in all the fortifica- 
tions that we have, either new or rebuilt. The Senator will re- 
member that we laid out the work expected to the extent of $100,- 
000,000 succeeding the war, and yet twice as much more has 
been necessary in constructing fortifications where none existed 
before or where imperfect ones only existed. It was the same 
with the Navy. We had no Navy of consequence for many years, 
so that the expenditures have been larger of later years along 
that line. 

Then came the Spanish War and the increase of our forces. 
Then came the buildings, the difference between housing 25,000 
men and 100,000 men. So the expenditures have been larger of 
late years than they proportionately would be over a long 
period, and they may have been larger than they will be in the 
future. ‘That they have been larger than they will be in the 
future I doubt, because from the remarks made by the Senator, 
which he so well put, we will feel it necessary to increase our 
fortifications perhaps and to increase our mobile Army, and 
perhaps increase our Navy; but, as I said before, we must 
remember that that is bound to be the main expense of the 
United States Government as a Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I must again say that I am 
neither criticizing nor complaining of the fact, if it be a fact, 
which I have been stating. I am trying to point a moral, if not 
to adorn a tale, to emphasize the fact that these expenditures are 
apt to permanently increase by the increasing demand for first 
one and then another enlargement of our military or our naval 
equipment. I think this is illustrated very well by a comment of 
the New York World upon the proposed establishment of a small 
army in the Canal Zone. The editorial is entitled “ Round and 
round.“ and it was prompted by the assertion that an army of 
25,000 men was needed for the purpose of protecting our forti- 
fications there against a land attack. I read the editorial. It 
is very short: 

ROUND AND ROUND. 


Th 
must be heavily fortified to protect the Navy in 
Th nal has now been for 


ae Loge 3 What 8 
Canal ne, cn. 
But these mie be 


here is this chain of successive and “essential” dependencies to 
reach an end? If the canal must have a strong Navy to 8 It, and 
if the strong Navy must have big canal f cations to protect the 
Navy in protecting the canal, and if the fortifications must have a 
sizable Army to protest the fortifications pooten the Navy in 
protecting the canal, who or what Is to protect the sizable Army in pro- 
tecting the fortifications in protecting the Navy in protecting the canal? 


There is a “round robin” of expenditures which, if we 
once begin a policy of military and naval equipment based upon 
fear and apprehension, will exhaust our revenues much more 
than the 71 per cent to which I directed the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to delay the remarks of the 
Senator, but I think he will agree with me that quite a large 
percentage of the so-called military expense is that which ought 
not to be properly charged to actual military expense, for 
instance, the Panama Canal. The Senator may remember what 
proportion was charged to the War Department in respect to 
the canal, There was the cleaning up of Habana, the work of 


putting in an expensive road system in Cuba and Alaska, and 
putting in the telegraph system there. All of It has been put 
in by the Army, and such work is being done practically all over 


‘the country. Where officers are in charge of that work it is 


charged ‘to the Military Establishment. 

Let me at this point submit a partial list of many things 
charged up as military, which, as a matter of fact, are in nowise 
expenses properly chargeable to military: 

: Sanitary work at Habana, Cuba—doing away with yellow 
ever. 

Payment of annuities to an enlisted man, and the widows of 
certain medical officers whe sacrificed themselves to the yellow- 
feyer experiments. 

Sanitary work in Panama Republic outside of Canal Zone. 

Work of medical officers with American National Red Cross. 

Furnishing of subsistence, clothing, tentage, blankets, and 
so forth, from quartermaster supplies of Army to sufferers and 
refugees from various earthquakes, floods, and fires. 

Raising the Maine. (While this followed and was incident to 
war, the work and expense were incurred not only for senti- 
mental reasons, but for the safety of commerce in Habana 
Harbor.) : 

Furnishing of transportation, subsistence, and medical sup- 
plies of Army for relief of destitute American citizens in Mexico, 
including transportation to their homes in the United States. 

Extensive reclamation work in China, by officer of Corps of 
Engineers, Army, for the prevention of floods and resultant 
famines in China. È 5 

Employment of officers, employees, vessels, and supplies of 
Military and Naval Establishments for relief, protection, and 
transportation of American citizens in Europe during the 
existing political disturbance there. 

Care and maintenance of lepers and special patients in Guam 
and Culion, P. I. 

Instructing the youth of the counfry at various universities 
and colleges, and instructing students at the two United States 
academies in nonmilitary subjects. 

Assisting in the civil government of the Philippines. 

Employment as Indian agents and superintendents. 

Employment on California Débris Commission, and yarious 
other nonmilitary commissions. 

Employment in rivers and harbors work. 

Employment in construction of Panama Canal. 

Investigating proposed sites for Goverifment reclamation 
projects. 

Employment as engines commissioner of District of Co- 
Tumbia. 

Building military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, 

Building telegraph and telephone lines in Alaska, for com- 
peee ial purposes, which have earned hundreds of thousands of 

ars. 

Employment of engineer officer for service in connection with 
the location and construction of the Alaskan Railroad. 

Building and maintaining roads, bridges, and so forth, in the 
parks of the District of Columbia, for the use and pleasure of 
the people. 

Employment as superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds in and around Washington. 

Employment of Army engineers in connection with mainte- 
nance and improvement of roads, bridges, culverts, and so forth, 
in various national parks both in and out of the District of 
Columbia. j 

Preservation and purchase of specimens for the Army 
Medical Museum and Library, used for educational purposes 
by civilian physicians and otuers. 

Building of Washington Monument. 

Building of Cabin John Bridge. 

Reclamation and development of Anacostia River and flats, 
under supervision of Chief of Engineers of the Army. 

Maintenance and care of national cemeteries, containing 
bodies of many persons (widows and others) who performed 
no military service for the country; and furnishing headstones 
for unmarked graves of civilians in military post cemeteries. 

Participation of officers and men of Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps in varlous international and other expositions of com- 
mercial nature. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to his colleague? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainty. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Wyoming has been upon 
the Committee on Military Affairs for many years, and I 
should like to have his estimate as to the proportion of expendi- 
tures for preparation for war and for past wars as compared 
with the total expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, in my opinion, the miscellaneous mat- 
ters are really not properly chargeable to war expenditures, 
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and they would reduce the percentage which the Senator has 
stated from 12 to 15 per cent or more. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me answer the Senator. 

, Mr. SHAFROTH. So that it.would be 55 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it would be possibly 50 per cent. I 
think it will be more than that in the future if we provide a 
sufficient Army. We might as well meet these questions fairly 
and squarely. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in answer to the Sena- 
tor, I will say that I have before me a copy of the statement 
that has been prepared by the clerk of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, showing the appropriations for the fiscal years from 
1875 to 1916, inclusive, for each of the services, for each of the 
departments—and I assume that he has correctly prepared it— 
showing that, as a basis, I will say to the Senator, that in round 
numbers the appropriations for 1916 were $421,000,000 for the 
Army and Navy for fortifications and for pensions, and $164,- 
000,000 of that sum, in round numbers, was for pensions, leaving 
$257,000,000 that was properly expendable for the Army out of a 
total appropriation of $991,000,000, in round numbers. This tab- 
ulated statement gives the appropriations for all of these years. 
So, if this be true, the proportion is very much less. It is not 
50 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly that is true, and I am allowing 
for pensions and all that may be charged, though some of them 
are really not properly chargeable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask the Senator whether that nine hun- 
dred and some odd million dollars of total revenues includes the 
postal receipts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is just an itemized statement of 
appropriations; it does not give the items of receipts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does it include appropriations for the 
Postal Service? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It includes everything. It includes 
the Agricultural Department, the Army, the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service, the District of Columbia, fortifications, the 
Indian Service, the legislative appropriations, the Military 
Academy, the Navy, pensions, including deficiencies, the Post 
Office Department, rivers and harbors, and sundry civil appro- 
priations. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Post Office Department, supposing it 
to be self-supporting, is usually not put in as a governmental 
expenditure. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it seems to me that all of 
these comparisons of the proportion of our revenue which is 
spent for military purposes are, to a certain extent at least, very 
misleading. The Senator from Oklahoma a moment ago stated 
that we were spending a very much larger proportion of our 
revenue for military purposes than was England or Japan or 
France. 7 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or Germany. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I speak of those three. I do not need 
to remind the Senator from Colorado of it, because he recog- 
nizes that those Governments are altogether different from ours. 
‘They have, unless for purely local purposes, but a single budget. 
Out of their revenues all of the general expenses of govern- 
ment must be met, while in the United States we have a dual 
form of government. If we were to institute a fair comparison, 
we should ascertain what proportion of all the public revenues 
of the National Government and of the State governments are 
spent for military preparation. If we should do that, we would 
find] that the proportion of our expenditures for military pur- 
poses would fall far below what is expended in these other 
countries. 

The Pederal Government has limited functions. Most of the 
affairs of government are carried on by the States. Schools are 
maintained, roads are built and kept in operation, and the hun- 
dred and one functions of domestic government are carried on 
by the individual States instead of by the General Government, 
while in the case of England, in the case of France. and in the 
case of Japan there is a single treasury from which the general 
expenditures must be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I still decline to be beguiled 
into n criticism or a discussion or an analysis of the statement 
which I made, the authority for which I have given. I am 
aware that the subject is one of importance, but I simply men- 
«tioned it, almost in passing from one subject to another, and be- 
cause I thought, and still think, that it has some bearing upon 
the relntion of expenditures to our proposed new military and 
‘naval organizations. 


I regard the matter of expenditure as second in importance 
to no other feature of our program. It is true that the distin- 
guished ex-President of the United States dismisses the subject 
with the flippant remark that it is of only secondary considera- 
tion; but we have to raise the money and therefore it is well 
to understand that the proposed extension, although insignificant 
in the eyes of the average militarist, will impose upon the tax- 
paying people of this country an additional expense of not less 
than $150,000,000 to $250,000,000 a year to begin with; and 
those of us who are responsible, as representing the adminis- 
tration, for the raising of this revenue must necessarily con- 
sider it in conjunction with the question of necessity as con- 
trasted with the question of the expediency of our action upon 
these mighty subjects of present importance. 

Mr. President, I believe I have established the proposition 
that the menace of a foreign invasion, the existence of an im- 
pending peril of tremendous dimensions just across the eastern 
horizon and threatening us with devastation, compared with 
which that of the Goths and Vandals of other times was as 
nothing, simply exists as an asset in the skillful hands of those 
whose purposes are more largely material than patriotic. But 
there are reasons, perfectly cogent ones, why this country should 
rearrange and strengthen its military and naval organizations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that connection, I will ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he has read the statement of Gen. Miles made 
before the Military Committee only a few days ago? 

Mr. THOMAS. I heard it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that statement Gen. Miles scouts the 
idea of any nation in the world being able to invade our coasts 
and to defeat our armies on American soil. 

I will say, before I proceed further, that I propose to follow 
the Committee on Military Affairs, so far as I can, in the bill 
that they have with such great care prepared. I am neither an 
alarmist nor a pacifist. I think we ought to have adequate 
preparedness, so called; but if Gen. Miles is at all correct in his 
testimony we need not be unduly alarmed over the possibility 
of our coasts being invaded by a hostile fleet or a hostile army. 

If the Senator from Colorado will permit me, I should like 
to read just a few words from what Gen. Miles said. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection to the Senator doing so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Gen. Miles was asked by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] : 


GEN. MILES ON THE DANGER OF INVASION, 

Senator FLETCHER. General, eas ay you would not want to express 
any opinion about it, but, frankly, it seemed to me rather far-fetched 
and absurd that it was a feasible thing for an army to be transported 
across the ocean and landed on Rockaway Beach, or Block Island, in 
such way that it could take that portion of the country and then come 
on down and string a 400-mile line from Chesapeake Bay to Lake 
Ontario. That is one of the important dangers, apparently, in the 
minds of some people. I would like to get your views about that, if 
you care to express them. 

Gen. Mines. I dislike to give my views on that, as I consider it an 
unreasonable and impossible proponon s * © The placing of an 
army on American soil is the last thing any European Government 
would e dot it could never be reembarked. It would dissolve like 
snow beneath the midday sun. Whenever it has been attempred it 
has resulted in disaster. 

Senator FLETCHER. It would be impossible for the enem, 
oy coal enough to bring them over here and take them 
t not? 

Gen. Mies. If the enemy could not be destroyed by the 
and valor of the American 
back and get another load, 
country. 


And a note on this slip which I hold—I admit it has been 
issued by an antimilitary organization—is very impressive to 
me. It says: 

At the outbreak of the war it took Great Britain, with full control 
of the seas, 33 days to transport 30,000 men, without equipment, across 
the Atlantic from Quebec to Southampton. 

As I said before, Mr. President, I am for preparedness; but 
I do not share the apprehensions that I think were in the mind 
of the Senator from California when he asked the question a 
little while ago as to whether or not we could repel an army if 
it should come across the ocean and attack our forts and our 
seacoasts. I apprehend that, while such an army was coming 
here, if it took Great Britain 83 days to send 30,000 men across 
the ocean to reenforce the British Army in the European war, 
we would be pretty well prepared to meet an army before it 
invaded our territory. We would have: our submarines, if we 
are wise enough to build some; we would have our mines; we 
would have our battleships ; we would have made all our prepara- 
tions to give them a warm welccme as they approached our 
coast. I think probably we would be able to protect ourselves 
from an invasion of that kind. 


s ships to 
ck, would 


triotism 
ple before they could send ‘their ships 
en I would want to live in some other 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. President 
Does the Senator from Colo- 


Mr. THOMAS. I am becoming somewhat weary, and I had 
no intention when I took the floor this morning of occupying it 
for so long a time. I have comparatively little more to say, and 
while I always welcome interruptions I want to get through 
sometime. However, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wish to say with reference to 
the statement just read by the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. GALLINGER] that I have seen it stated in print, which is of 
equal authority with the print which the Senator read from, 
that the reason it took Great Britain 33 days to move those 
troops to which he referred was that the troops were not ready 
to move before that time, and not because the authorities were 
embarrassed about facilities for moving them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Another reason was that the ships were not 
ready, as they never are ready in emergencies such as are 
assumed to confront us at the present time. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should have a good Army and 
a good Navy, including coast defenses. I believe that we should 
utilize the present occasion to begin, I will not say a new, but a 
more extended and well-reasoned policy with regard to these 
great subjects. The reasons why we should do so seem to me 
to be obvious. But one of them may be said to be the outgrowth 
of the great war in Europe. 

These reasons appeal to me as being, first, that we are a great 
commercial Nation; that commerce we propose to expand until 
it again reaches every quarter of the globe. Commerce breeds 
differences—that of one nation can increase only at the expense 
of another, I think that in its final analysis the prime cause of 
the existing conflict will find its roots in commercial sources and 
commercial conflicts. With the expansion and extension of our 
commerce we must have a Navy sufficiently powerful to protect 
the rights of our citizens and establish justice for every interest 
which pertains to America and Americans. 

We are, moreover, through the announcement of the Monroe 
doctrine, the guardian of the Western Hemisphere, and that 
guardianship, Mr. President, has been extended in many direc- 
tions, some of which never could haye been foreseen by those 
who enunciated that doctrine, It has been necessary for us to 
take control of the financial affairs of some of the weaker 
powers upon this continent, to assume some influence in their 
general policies everywhere, and, as time advances, these obliga- 
tions will doubtless increase and conditions will present them- 
selves which will make it necessary either that we recede from 
or insist upon a more active recognition of this doctrine; indeed, 
I think it is safe to say that, but for the outbreak of the war, 
that contingency would have arisen before now. The public 
possesses the information which leads me to make that state- 
ment and I need not enlarge upon it. 

Moreoyer, we have insular possessions which must be safe- 
guarded. Those outlying possessions would be the first to feel 
the effect of foreign conflict or foreign aggression. In order to 
reach them, and reach them speedily if necessary, we must 
have a navy powerful in its structure and in its equipment, and 
a land force sufficiently formidable to accompany, for purposes 
of defense, any naval excursion made necessary for the protec- 
tion of any of our insular possessions. 

Moreover, Mr. President, overpopulated nations must find an 
outlet somewhere. Some of the nations of the earth are to-day 
overcrowded, with no sign of a diminution of the ever-increasing 
number of their inhabitants, They necessarily burst their bonds 
in obedience to an inexorable law of natural expansion, and if 
these outlets are directed toward the Western Hemisphere they 
must be either prevented or controlled by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, there is no question that every nation in the 
world is to a greater or less degree involved in the conflict now 
raging in Europe and Asia. Neutrality is in some respects an 
abstract term. So great a conflict as this, with its ramifications 
extended in every direction, necessarily comes in contact with, 
if, indeed, it does not frequently overlap, the rights and interests 
of neutral nations. Ours is the only great power not directly in- 
volved in the conflict, and it may be that in a week, in a day, 
possibly in an hour, some crisis may overtake us which may 
make it absolutely necessary to go beyond the point where we 
can tind safety with honor in maintaining peaceful international 
relations. God grant that such a time as that and such a crisis 
may never come; but that nation is indeed indifferent which, 
in view of the experiences of the last 14 months, does not per- 
ceive the possibilities which make preparation to a certain 
degree an inevitable and predominant duty. 

So, Mr. President, while the propaganda of universal prepara- 
tion may well be regarded as a call to the trough instead of a 


eall to the trenches, the sober, reflective judgment of the people 
of this country overwhelmingly approves of the intention of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, without regard to party or to personal 
differences as to details, to meet and recognize and perform this 
duty, and perform it with such expedition as its importance 
justifies. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the many so-called defense 
societies, journals, associations, and other institutions which 
have been holding meetings, listening to frenzied speeches, and 
passing resolutions denouncing and instructing us, proclaiming 
our dire needs and more dire helplessness, have none of them 
suggested a method of raising the revenue needed for their 
purposes. We have been told that our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts were exposed and defenseless; we have been told that 
we needed a Navy equal to that of the greatest navy afloat, and 
that our Army should be swelled to millions of active, militant 
soldiers; and yet, so far as I can remember, not one of these 
associations or leagues, not one of these conventions, has 
given the slightest consideration to the financial side of the 
problem, or if they have they have kept their views to them- 
selves, leaving us to flounder along as best we may. This is a 
part of the problem also, Mr. President, which this Congress 
must determine and, unfortunately, must rely upon its own 
views as to details because of the absence of any outside sug- 
gestions. 

Economy should be practiced by the Nation, but, unfortun- 
ately, I see no signs of it on either side of this or the other 
Chamber. If there is any tendency toward the reduction of 
expenditures in any direction, I should be very glad if some 
Senator would interrupt me and point it out. If there has 
been any diminution in the appropriations either for necessary 
objects or for matters which might well be left to a more 
propitious time, I have been unable to perceive it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this lack of economic forethought is due not so much, in 
my judgment, to the good intent of Senators and Representa- 
tives as it is to the insistent demands of their several con- 
stituencies. The man who preaches and attempts to, practice 
economy in public life is disliked by his associates, but it is 
equally true that if he attempts to put his purposes into effec- 
tive operation he must look for repudiation by those whom he 
represents, 

The amount of added revenue which we are obliged, therefore, 
to raise must be taken in connection with the certain fact that 
there will be no corresponding reduction of public expenditures ; 
in other words, we are going right ahead, every department of 
Government in full blast, and every possible appropriation to 
be made just as heretofore. The raising of millions of dollars 
necessary to meet these urgent additional needs which can not 
be postponed or disregarded will, I regret to say, be accom- 
panied by no reductions in the public expenditures. 

For one, Mr. President, I am prepared to take my share of 
the responsibility. I stated at the outset that I had no sym- 
pathy with the extremists, however conscientious and sincere, 
upon this question, whether it be in the direction of military 
preparedness or no preparedness at all. I love peace, Mr, 
President, as dearly as any man on earth. In my earlier years 
I had some bitter experiences with war, and I know full well 
its horrors and its consequences; but I am not vain enough, Mr. 
President, to believe that human nature will ever so change that 
“wars and rumors of wars“ will cease to ebb and flow with the 
tides of civilization. We can only strive to make our wars, if wars 
there are to be, just and unavoidable ones. Let us avoid them, 
if this is consistent with duty and with honor, with the mainte- 
nance of our national self-respect and our obligations to man- 
kind. Such wars are frightful and horrible to contemplate. 
But, Mr. President, such wars have their compensation in the 
spiritual values which spread from them like a benediction. Who 
ean estimate the far-reaching, the priceless spiritual values of 
the War between the States to this Nation? It is beyond all 
estimate. It has consecrated the North and the South to the 
destiny of a single people; it shines through eyes that are filled 
with tears of suffering and of sacrifice, and clusters around 
battle flags scarred and grimed with conflict; it rises from 
the graye of every soldier and lifts us into an atmosphere 
redolent with the aroma of nationalism. Its memories are 
as sacred as they are precious, It is worth all that it cost our 
people, and will ever give courage to those who may falter in 
their guardianship of justice and of liberty. Our Nation is 
dedicated to the rights of man, to the arts of peace, and to the 
regeneration of the world. Our example should be commen- 
surate with our ideals; but, Mr. President, until all the nations 
shall reach this high plane of lofty purpose peace may fly on 
frightened wings to other lands and we may become involved in 
war's deadly circuit. We must therefore shape our policies and 


make our preparations as the experiences of the past demand, 
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not for conquest, ner yet for glory, but that our loins may be 
girded for whatever ordeal the future may provide for us. 

I shall support this bill, Mr. President, in the main. I feel 
sure it will have in its favor the preponderance of public senti- 
ment and that in its practical operation it will give general 
satisfaction. 


APPENDIX. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
[By Alexis de Tocqueville.] 
(Vol. 2, chap. 22.) 
WHY DEMOCRATIC NATIONS ARE NATURALLY DESIROUS OF 
DEMOCRATIC ARMIES OF wan. 

The same. interests, the same fears, the same passions which deter 
democratie nations from revolutions deter them also from war; the 
. of military glory and the spirit of revolution are weakened at 

e same time and by same causes. The ever-increasing numbers 
of men of property—lovers of peace, the growth of personal wealth 
which war so rapidly consumes. the mildness. of mann the gentle- 
ness of heart, those tendencies to pity which are engendered by the 
equality of conditions, that coolness of understanding which renders 
men comparatively insensible to the violent. and poetical excitement 
of arms, all these causes concur to quench the military spirit. I think 
it may be admitted as a general and constant rule that amongst 
civilized nations the warlike passions will become more rare and less 
intense in proportion as social conditions shall be more equal. War 
is nevertheless an occurrence to which all nations are subject, demo- 
cratic nations as well as others. Whatever taste they may have for 
me they must hold themselyes in readiness to repel on, or, 

other words, they must have an army. 

Fortune, which has conferred so many peculiar benefits upon the 
inhabitants of the United States, has placed them in the midst of a 
wilderness where they have, so to speak, no neighbors; a few thousand 
soldiers are sufficient for their wants; but this is peculiar to Ameri 
not to democracy. ‘The equality of conditions and the manners, as we 
as the institutions resulting from it, do not exempt a democratic — 
from the necessity of standing armies; and their armies always exe 
a powerful influence over their fate. It is therefore of sin import- 
ance to inquire what are the natural propensities of the men of whom 
these armies are composed. 

Amongst aristocratic nations, especially amongst those in which 
birth is the only source of rank, the same inequality exists in the army 
as in the nation; the officer is noble, the soldier is a serf; the one 
is naturally called upon to command, the other to obey. 
cratic armies the private soldier’s ambition is therefore circumscribed 
within very narrow limits. Nor has the ambition of the officer an 
unlimited range. An aristocratic body not only forms a part of the 
scale of ranks in the nation, but it contains a scale of ranks within 
itself; the members of whom it is composed are placed one above an- 
other in a particular and unvarying manner. Thus one man is born 
to the command of a regiment, another to that of a company; when 
once they have reached the utmost object of their ho they stop 
of their own accord and remain contented with their lot. There is, 
besides, a strong cause, which in aristocracies weakens the officer's 
desire of promotion. Amongst aristocratic nations an officer, inde- 
pendently of his rank in the army, oecupies an eleyated rank in 
society ; the former is almost always in his eyes only an appendage 
to the latter. A nobleman who embraces the profession of arms fol- 
lows it less from motives of ambition than from a sense of the duties 
imposed on him by his birth. He enters the army in order to find 
an honorable rr for the idle years of his youth, and to be 
able to bri back to his home and his pores some honorable recollec- 
tions of military life, but his principal object is not to obtain by that 
profession either property, distinction, or power, for he possesses these 
advantages in his own right and enjoys them without leaving his home. 

In demecratic armies all the soldiers may become officers, which 
makes the desire of promotion ral and immeasurably extends the 
bounds of military ambition. he officer, on his part, sees nothing 
which naturally and necessarily stops him at one de more than at 
another, and each grade has immense 3 his eyes, because 
his rank in society almost always depends on his rank in the army. 
Amongst democratic nations it often happens that an officer has no 
property but his pay. and no distinction but that of military honors; 
consequently as often as his duties c fortune changes and he 
becomes, as it were, a new man. What was only an appendage to his 

tion in aristocratic armies has thus become the main int, the 
sis of his whole condition. Under the old French monarchy officers 
were always called by their titles of * tha are now alwa 
s 


PEACE AND 


called by the title of their military rank. tle change in the 
forms of language suffices to show that a great revolution s taken 
piace in the constitution of society and in t of the army. In demo- 


As the number 
of co sions is naturally limited, whilst the number of competitors 
is almost unlimited, and as the strict law of equality is over all alike, 
none can make rapid progress—many can make no progress at all. 
Thus the desire of advancement is greater and the opportunities of ad- 
vancement fewer there than elsewhere. All the ambitious spirits of a 
democratic army are consequenrly ardently desirous of war, because war 
makes vacancies and warrants the violation of that law of seniority 
which is the sole privilege natural to democracy. 

We thus arrive at this singular consequence: That of all sap 
those most ardently đesirous of war are democratic armies, and o ali 
nations, those most fond of peace are democratic nations; and what 
makes these facts still more extraordinary is that these contrary effects 
are produced at the same time by the principle of equality. 

l] the members of the community, being alike, constantly harbor 
the wish and discover the possibility of changing their condition and 
an ee their welfare; this es them fond of ce, which is favor- 
able to industry and allows every man to pursue own little under- 
takings to their completion. On the other hand, this same malit: 
makes soldiers dream of fields of battle by increasing the value o mill. 
tary honors in the eyes of those who follow the profession of arms and 
by rendering those honors accessible to all. In either case the in- 
quietude of the heart is the same, taste for enjoyment as insatiable, 


an 8 of success as great; the means of gratifying it are alone 
erent. 

These opposite tendencies of the nations and the army ex demo- 
cratic communities to great dangers. When a military spirit forsakes 
a people, the profession of arms immediately ceases to be held in 
honor, and mili men fall to the lowest — of the publie servants; 
they are little esteemed, and no longer understood. ‘The reverse of 
what takes place in aristocratic a; then occurs; the men who enter 
the army are no longer those of the highest but of the lowest rank. 
Military ambition is only indul in when no other is possible. 
Hence arises a circle of cause and consequence from which it is difi- 
cult to escape; the best of the nation shuns the military profes- 
sion beeause that profession is not honored, and the profession is not 
honored beeause the best of the nation has ceased to follow it 
It is, then, no matter of surprise that democratic armies are often rest- 
ema eos fg and dissa ed with their lot, although their pues 
condition is commonly far better and their discipline less strict than 
in other countries. e soldier feels that he occupies an inferior posi- 
tion, and his wounded pride either stimulates his taste for hostilities, 
which would render his services necessary, or gives him a turn for 
revolutions, during which he may hope to win by force of arms the 
political influence and personal importance now denied him. The com- 

tion of democratic armies makes this last-mentioned er much 
to be feared. In democratic communities almost every man some 
property to preserve; but democratic armies are generally ted by men 
without property, most of whom have little to lose in civil broils. The 
bulk of the nation is naturally much more afraid of revolutions than 
in the ages of aristocracy, but the leaders of the army much less so. 

Moreover, as amongst democratic nations (to repeat what I have 
just remarked) the wealthiest, the best educated, and the most able 
men seldom adopt the military profession; the army, taken collectively, 
eventually forms a small nation by itself, where the mind is less 
enlarged and habits are more rnde than in the natfon at large. Now, 
this small, uncivilized nation has arms in {ts possession, and alone 
knows how to use them; for, indeed, the pacific temper of the com- 
munity increases the danger to which a democratic people is exposed 
from the military and turbulent spirit of the army. othing is so 
dangerous as an army amidst an unwarlike nation; the —— Bh love 
of the whole community for quiet continually puts its constitution at 
the mercy of the soldiery. 

It may therefore be asserted, generally speaking, that if democratic 
nations are naturally prone to peace from their interests and their 
propensities, they are constantly drawn to war and revolutions by 
their armies, litary revolutions, which are scarcely ever to be 
apprehended in aristocracies, are always to be dreaded demo- 
cratie nations. These rils. must be reckoned amo e most 
formidable which beset their future fate, and the attention of states- 
men should be sedulously appina to find a ae for the evil. 

t it is inwardly affected by the restless 


war almost always e the mind of a people an 


acter. In some cases it is the only check to the excessive wth of 
certain propensities which naturally spring out of the equality of con- 
ditions, and it must be considered as a necessary corrective to certain 


inveterate diseases to which democratic communities are liable. War 
has great advantages, but we must not flatter ourselves that it can 

sh the danger I have just pointed out. That peril is only sus- 
pended by it, to return more fiercely when the war is over, for armies 
are much more impatient of peace after ha tasted militar 
pue War could only be a remedy for a 1 which should always 
ory. I foresee 


tbese. Although war gratifies the army, it embarra: 

tes that countless multitude of men whose minor passions wer 
Say require peace in order to be satisfied. Thus there is some risk o 
its causing under another form the disturbance it is intended to prevent. 
No protracted war can fail to en the freedom of a democratic 
country. Not, indeed, that after every victory it is to be apprehended 
that the victorious generals will possess themselves by force of the 
supreme power, after the manner of Sylla and Cesar; the dan is 
of another kind. War does not always give over democratic commu- 
nities to military government, but it must invariably and immeasurably 
increase the pee of civil government; it must almost ir greens 
concentrate the direction of all men and the management of ype, T 
in the hands of the administration. If it lead not to d tism by su 
den violence, it prepares men for it more gentley by thi habits. All 
those who seek to destroy the liberties of a democratic nation ought to 
know that war is the surest and the shortest means to accomplish it, 
This is the first axiom of the science. 

One remedy, which appears to be obvious when the ambition of 
soldiers and officers becomes the subject of 88 to augment the 
number of commissions to be distributed 7 in the Army. This 
affords tempo: relief, but_it poues e country into deeper difi- 
culties at some future period. o increase the Army may produce a 
lasting effect in an aristocratic community, because military amb 
tion is there confined to one class of men, and the ambition of ea 
individuai steps, as it we at a certain limit; so that it may be 

ossible to satisfy all who feel its influence. But nothing is gained 
by increasing the Army amongst a democratic people, because the 
number of aspirants always rises in exactly the same ratio as the 
Army itself. Those whose claims have been satisfied by the creation 
of new commissions are instantly succeeded by a fresh multitude be- 
yond all power of satisfaction; and even those who were but now 
satisfied soon begin to crave more advancement; for the same excite- 
ment prevails in the ranks of the Army as in the civil classes of demo- 
cratic society, and what men want is not to reach a certain de, but 
to have constant promotion. Though these wants may not be very 
vast, they are perpetually recurring. Thus a democratic nation, b 
augmenting its army, only allays for a time the ambition of the mi 

tary profession, which soon mes even more formidable, because 
the number of those who feel it is iner . I am of opinion that 
a restless and turbulent spirit is an evil inherent in the very con- 
stitution of democratic armies and beyond hope of cure. The legis- 
lators of democracies must not expect to devise military or; - 
zation capable by its influence of calming and ning the military 
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rofession; thelr efforts would exhaust their powers before the object 
s attained. 


as training and discipline are concerned, and will divide the 
energies of the country and of Congress in the maintenance of 
these two bodies of men, both of which have for their chief 
purpose the education and the training of young men in the 
military science. In my judgment, this section of the bill en- 
counters all the difficulties from the constitutional standpoint 
that are urged against the National Guard. I shall present my 
views upon that subject more fully at another time; but in 
order that Senators may have the matter in mind, let me re- 
mind those who are here that the Constitution plainly contem- 
plates two great resources of military strength, so far as land 
forces are concerned: First, the Regular or the Standing Army, 
the Army of the United States, supposed to be in service dur- 
ing the entire period of enlistment, whatever that may be; 
second, the militia, which, as I said the other day, is as purely 
a Federal force and as entirely under the power and jurisdic- 
tion of Congress as is the Regular Army in all respects save 
one, and it is this—that while the Organized Militia is not in 
the active service in time of war or imminence of war, its ofti- 
cers are to be appointed or selected by the several States. 

It is my opinion that section 56 of the bill, the section that 
refers to the so-called Volunteer Army, simply creates another 
organized body of the militia, and that the provision of the 
Constitution which reserves to the States the authority to ap- 
point officers will be just as applicable to the so-called Volun- 
teers in times of peace as it is applicable to the Organized 
Militia, known as the National Guard. 

With that I pass to the immediate subject of my amendment. 

I do not profess to great expertness in the military science, 
but my general reading and observation have led me to the con- 
clusion that in the national defense the land force is quite us 
important as the naval force. Indeed, if I were compelled to 
rank the importance of these two arms or branches of our mili- 
tary strength, I would give precedence to the land force. I un- 
derstand perfectly that the office of the Navy is to prevent 
landing upon our shores, to protect our commerce, and the like; 
but, after all, one engagement may entirely destroy the naval 
force as a protection to the people of the country. One engage- 
ment may so dissipate or disintegrate the Navy that it will 
thereafter become practically useless in defending our land 
against invasion. f 

Do not understand me even to suggest that our Navy should 
be weak or inconclusive. I am entirely in favor of an adequate 
naval force; but I repeat that for the protection of the United 
States against invasion we must depend more largely upon the 
strength and efficiency of the land force than of the sea force. 
No foreign power will ever attempt an invasion if it knows that 
it will be met upon the shore with an army of adequate strength 
and of adequate equipment, for there would be no motive what- 
soever for the invasion if it were reasonably sure that the in- 
vading force would be forced back into the sea. 

I am therefore particularly interested, and I think every Sen- 
ator is, in so organizing our land forces that all the world may 
know that, even though our naval fleet is swept away, neverthe- 
less no hostile foot can ever be planted upon American soil. 

The bill, Mr. President, inaugurates a new era.- It is an en- 
tirely new era so far as the Organized Militia is concerned; 
that is, so far as the National Guard—for I shall hereafter 
speak of it as the National Guard—is concerned, It establishes 
new relations between the General Government and the guard. 
It creates a new atmosphere which surrounds the whole armed 
strength of the United States; and it is my desire to see the 
guard brought into as close connection with the War Depart- 
ment at Washington as it is possible to bring it. If we are to 
depend—and we must depend—upon these forces, that are in 
the service in time of peace only to be trained and educated and 
disciplined in military affairs, there must be between such force 
and the supreme commander in the War Department that re- 
lation and feeling of confidence and closeness that will make all 
of them understand that they are moving and working for a 
single object. 

I hope that the jealousy and aloofness heretofore existing be- 
tween the Regular Army and the National Guard may be oyer- 
come, and that each will regard the other as a body of faithful, 
patriotic soldiers, each attempting in its own way and within 
its own field to further the great purpose for which our armed 
strength is created. F 

The National Guard will be from now henceforth, if this bill 
is passed, a Federal instrumentality. Most people have been 
in the habit of thinking of the guard or the Organized Militia 
as a State organization, as a State militia, as State troops, to be 
called into the Federal service only in times of great peril 
when it is necessary to make additions to the power of the 
Regular Army. There is nothing in our Government, there is 


men have at last learned to make a peaceful and profitable use of 
freedom, and have felt its blessings—when they have conceived a 
manly love of order and have freely submitted themselves to dis- 
cipline—these same men, if they follow the profession of arms, bring 
into it. unconsciously and almost ee thelr will, these same habits 
and manners. The gencral spirit of the nation being infused into the 

irit peculiar to the army, tempers the opinions and desires engen- 
ered by military life, or represses them by the mighty force of public 
opinion. Teach but the citizens to be educated, orderly, Sor. free, 

e soldiers will be disciplined and obedient. Any law which, in re- 
pressing the turbulent spirit of the army, should tend to diminish the 
spirit of freedom in the nation, and to overshadow the notion of law 
and right would defeat its object; it would do much more to favor, 
than to defeat, the establishment of military tyranny. 

After all, and in spite of all precautions, a large army amidst a 
democratic people will always be a source of great danger; the most 
effectual means of diminishing that danger would be to reduce the 
army. but this is a remedy which all nations have it not in their 
power to use. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate 
adopted an order authorizing the printing in parallel columns 
of House bill 12766 and Senate bill 4840, concerning the national 
defense. The printing clerk advises me now that it is found 
impossible to print these bills in parallel columns, for the rea- 
son that one section of the House bill, for instance, may be 
Involved in a half dozen sections of the Senate bill and vice 
versa. It would involve an expense of several hundred dollars, 
and would not assist the Senate at all if we simply printed the 
bills in parallel columns, without paralleling the subject matter 
of each bill, and that is the impossible thing to do. Therefore, 
unless the Senate objects, I should like to ask that the vote 
by which the order was made be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote is 
reconsidered, and the order is rescinded. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the pending measure 
reaches a final vote I hope to have an opportunity to discuss the 
general subject of preparedness for both war and peace; but 
at the present moment I intend to direct my observations to the 
bill itself, with special reference to the amendment which I have 
offered and which is now pending. It is probable that during 
the progress of the bill I will offer a number of amendments; 
but I assure the chairman of the committee who has the bill 
in charge and all Senators that these amendments will not be 
presented in a hostile spirit. They will be for the purpose of 
harmonizing and strengthening the bill, rather than for the pur- 
pose of disarranging or weakening it. 

The bill reported by the committee divides the armed, organ- 
ized, active land forces of the United States into three parts or 
divisions: First, the Regular Army, so called; second, the Volun- 
teer Army, so called—lI say “so called,” because the word “ vol- 
unteer ” is entirely inappropriate in its use in connection with 
that particular division, for the entire armed strength of the 
United States is a volunteer armed strength; third, the National 
Guard, or, as it might be termed, the Organized Militia of the 
United States. 

I have always been in sympathy with the traditional policy 
of the American people, which, as I understand it, has been 
opposed to a large standing army; but I do not find that the 
force here proposed is in any way inconsistent with the policy 
to which I have referred when the situation with which we are 
confronted is taken into account. I intend to favor the in- 
crease of the Regular Army to the point provided for in the 
bill, first, because our relations toward Mexico are in such a 
State that I think we ought, having that danger in view, to 
increase the Regular Army as greatly as is here proposed; 
second, because the increase of something like 80,000 men is to 
be made in five years, a very limited addition in any one year; 
and, third—although this is not technically a reason, possibly— 
because I fear that the entire increase provided for in the 
Regular Army will not be realized. I fear that it will be im- 
possible to enlist the men necessary for the proposed increase. 

Service in the Regular Army is not attractive to the young 
men of the country. The compensation is small, and the duties 
ere such as naturally repel the ordinary American citizen. It 
is only in times of great danger, when the spirit of patriotism 
is invoked, and the determination to preserve the country from 
threatened peril is paramount, that we will be able to enlist 
or maintain an Army of any considerable extent. 

The second division, the Volunteers—while I do not intend 
to discuss the merits of the proposition fully at this time—in 
my judgment ought to be entirely eliminated from the measure. 
It is not only impracticable in operation; it will not only, as 
I look at it, fail to provide an additional force, but it will be 
a very serious obstacle in the way of recruiting the National 
Guard, which I look upon as the real source of strength, so far 
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nothing in our Constitution, upon which any such belief or 
sentiment can be founded. 

The militia are not State troops only. The truth is that there 
is no State in the Union that can organize and equip and arm 
a militia without the consent of Congress, and that consent has 
been given in times past; but Congress never has assumed to 
exercise all the power that is given to it in the Constitution with 
regard to the Organized Militia. This bill, for the first time in 
the history of our country, puts the National Guard in its proper 
relation to the General Government, and makes every officer 
of the National Guard as subject to the orders of the President 
us is any officer of the Regular Army. 

Many people have seemed to believe that when the President 
of the United States desired to call upon the militia of the coun- 
try it was necessary for him to make a requisition upon the 
governor of the State in which the particular militiamen or 
body of militia happened to be. It is not so. The President of 
the United States has the power, or we can give him the power, 
to issue all the orders that may be necessary to completely 
goyern the militia or the National Guard directly to the officers 
commanding the guard, and there must be as complete and as 
full obedience to orders of that sort as though they had been 
directed to officers of the so-called regular force. 

The word “ regular“ has crept into the literature of this gen- 
eral subject without any authority whatever. We have used it 
without very much discrimination to define that body of men 
who were continuously in the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment; but the forces provided for in the bill before us, and who 
are designated as parts of the Regular Army, are in fact no 
more parts of the Regular Army than are the officers and the 
men of the Organized Militia or National Guard. 

The Constitution, which confers upon Congress the power to 
legislate upon this subject, does not suggest that one force is 
regular“ and the other “irregular.” As I recall, there is no 
such word employed in the Constitution with reference to mili- 
tary matters; and I hope in the very beginning, as we go for- 
ward with this bill, that the somewhat vague and prejudicial 
impression many men have had that the Regular Army was a 
Federal instrumentality and the National Guard purely a State 
instrumentality, will disappear, because one, like the other, is 
subject to the laws of Congress and to the orders of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 4 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to hear the Senator, in connec- 
tion with his remarks, interpret this provision of section 2, 
Article IT, of the Constitution: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Arm 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
called into the actual service of the United States. 

That contemplates that the States may have a militia, and 
that the President has no command over them until they are 
called into the actual service of the United States. I should 
like to hear the Senator interpret that provision of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think so. In order 
to interpret it, I will begin at the origin of this power as given 
to both Congress and the President in the Constitution. 

In Article I, section 8, there will be found the authority re- 
specting the armed strength of the country; that is to say, the 
authority to provide for the national defense. I read 

Mr. NELSON. From what section does the Senator rend? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am reading now from section 8 of Ar- 
ticle I. We all know that it is preceded by the words The 
Congress shall have power.” 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

‘To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

It has been generally supposed that the parts of the Con- 
stitution I have just read relate to what I have called the 
Regular Army so far as the land force is concerned, I con- 
tinue: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, 

I have heard it doubted, oftentimes, whether the clause I 
have just read gave Congress the authority to empower the 
President to send the militia beyond the confines of the coun- 
try. That question was long ago definitely settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but I shall not pause to 
read the opinion. It is to the effect that the President, in 
order to repel invasion, may send the militia, which has been 
organized under the authority of Congress beyond the limits 
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of the United States, because oftentimes the most effective way 
of repelling invasion is to invade, thus prevent the invasion 
which is anticipated or feared. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The decision to which the Senator refers 
does not go to the effect, however, of holding that the militia 
can be sent off for a long foreign campaign, if I remember it 
correctly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it does not go to the extent of holding 
that if the United States were to enter upon a war of aggres- 
sion, and desired to occupy a foreign country in order to conquer 
it, the militia could be dispatched upon an errand of that kind. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is limited to the precise case I have 
already suggested. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
want to suggest that the illustration I have in mind, remember- 
ing that case, is this: If the President saw troops massed 
against us across the Canadian border or the Mexican border, 
he might send the militia across to strike first at those troops, 
but the case does not go any further in principle than that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is also true that when the President of the 
United States, under the authority of Congress, determines that 
a particular fact or situation exists which authorizes the use 
of the militia, his determination can not be questioned any- 
where or by anybody. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Towa if he will give us the volume and page of the case to 
which he refers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The title of the case is Martin versus 
Mott, Twelfth Wheaton, 19. There is also the case of Houston 
versus Moore, Fifth Wheaton, 1. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senator passes from 
that, will he not make this qualification of his statement as 
to the discretion of the President? Suppose the President 
should deliberately undertake to send the National Guard across 
the sea into Asia to take part in the war there, would it not be 
so clearly violative of the Constitution that he would be subject 
to impeachment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not prepared to deny the proposition 
just suggested by the Senator from Georgia. I can conceive 
that the action of the President might be so arbitrary and so 
clearly colorable that it might be inquired into. But so far as 
I am concerned, this limitation commends the National Guard 
to me rather than otherwise. I do not believe we ought to 
organize the armed strength for the purpose of conquering any 
country in the world. I do not believe that we ought to impose 
upon the people of this country the burden that is necessarily 
entailed in the maintenance of military strength in order to do 
more than to repel invasion and to resist attack. If we ever 
reach a time when the American spirit desires to subject other 
countries to our power, that desires to enlarge the territory 
of the United States by conquest, the Constitution, from which 
I am quoting, will already have disappeared as a living force 
among the American people. I hope that no part of our mili- 
tary strength, whether it be denominated as the Regular Army 
or denominated as militia, will ever be employed for any such 
purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to say 
that in calling attention to this limitation with reference to 
the National Guard I did not at all mean to indicate that I 
thought it was an objection. I think it is a desirable limita- 
tion. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope there never will be an effort 
to send them abroad for any such purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the sentiment of the Senator from 
Georgia is in exact accord with my own. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 8 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa how 
the militia could be used in case it is necessary in the mainte- 
nance of the Monroe doctrine to defend the soil of some Central 
American or South American Republic against foreign invasion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not very much con- 
cerned about the Monroe doctrine in building up our land force. 
It may be that some time we will be so unfortunate as to be 
compelled to take a large army to a distant country in order to 
sustain the Monroe doctrine. I am praying that no such con- 
tingency will ever occur, and if it does unhappily come I am 
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quite willing to depend upon the 250,000 men and officers who 
wre provided for in the earlier parts of the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I suppose the Senator also assumes that 
the militia cam not be used for any such purpose and he realizes, 
of course, that one of the chief 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not say so. I do not want to drift 
into a diseussion of what the Monroe doctrine is or a dis- 
eussion of the principle upon which it is founded, but if I 
understand it the Monroe doctrine is based upon self-interest. 
It is a doctrine which restrains foreign powers from occupying 
with their sovereignty the Western Hemisphere because we be- 
lieve their presence in the Western Hemisphere with the govern- 
mental views they entertain would constitute a peril to the 
United States, and it is quite likely that that is the equivalent 
of a threatened invasion. 

I quote the next paragraph of the Constitution upon this 
point: 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia— 
There is no suggestion there that it is a State force alone— 


and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not that mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no control unless they employ them directly in the 
serviee of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. The militia generally is com- 
posed of all the people of the United States. What is the 
militia? The unorganized militia under this bill is declared 
to be all men or boys from 16 to 60 possibly, or 65, and that is 
simply an interpretation put upon the word “ militia.” The 
unorganized militia of the United States is composed of every 
man, und I suppose, in the future, of every woman who is 
capable of bearing arms and defending the liberties and the 
integrity of the country. There is no description of militia in 
its general sense short of the one I have just suggested. 

And for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the 
appointment ef the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

In the same article and in section 10 we find this provision: 

No State shail, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage or keep troops or ships of war in time of peace. 

What are troops? I assume that troops, as distinguished 
from men, are men organized, armed, and equipped for the 
purpose of carrying on warfare. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Iowa is always very 
accurate in his investigation and in his interpretation of the 
Constitution; but I ask the Senator whether he does not think 
that the word “troops” there means something entirely difer- 
ent and distinct from the word “militia ”"—whether the word 
“troops” does not mean a standing army as distinguished from 
the militia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so, although that is, of course, 
a mere matter of judgment. The word “ militia” includes all 
the men of the United States who are capable of carrying on 
war. The word “troops” is distinguishable from the word 
“ militia ” in this, that it signifies organized men, armed men, 
trained men, who are capable of moving under the orders of 
superior officers. That is the interpretation I put upon it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The State keeps the militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No State keeps such militia without the 
consent of Congress, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At least L— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator is presenting a phase of 
the matter that I confess I have not had occasion to think 
about. However, it occurs to me that what is meant by the 
provision to which the Senator has just referred is that the 
State shall not keep troops in the sense that it shall not main- 
tain a standing army, but that the State may maintain militia 
as distinguished from troops. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator think the State may main- 
tain an army for nine months in the year? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It may maintain the militia all the 
time, in the sense that it is a ferce upon which the State may 
call. The State may execute its own laws by calling upon the 
militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When the militia is unorganized? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It creates the militia and appoints the 
officers of the militia, and in that sense it keeps the militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When the militia is organized, what does 
it become then? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is still the militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They may organize the militia and keep 
them throughout the year, but they could not keep troops during 
the whole year? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is my interpretation of it. I 
think that is precisely what it means. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not seem to me that distinction can 
be accepted. 

Mr. CURTIS. T think the latter part of section 10 explains 
that the State militia are considered as troops, beeause it says: 


No State shall, without the consent of Con lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops cr ships of war in time o 22 enter into any 
with another State or with a foreign 


agreement or commueee wer, or 
engage in war, ess actually invaded or in such imminent ger as 
not admit of delay. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CURTIS. So the State may maintain troops. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Congress can authorize a State to have 
troops and use them. I have no doubt about that at all. It can 
maintain troops without the consent of Congress when it con- 
stitutionally engages in war—that is, when invaded. Of course 
this is very largely an academic question, for I hope there is 
no Senator here who desires to destroy the National Guard 
entirely, although that would seem to be the view of some of its 
opponents. 

The next suggestion with regard to the militia found in the 
Constitution is the one quoted by the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Netson], and I read it: . 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States and of the militia of the several States. 

The militia have a habitation, of course, and it is not inaccu- 
rate to speak of the militia of the States even though it were not 
intended to mean that the States have exclusive power over the 
militia. 

But the second suggestion in response to that of the Senator 
from Minnesota is this: When are they called into the actual 
service of the United States? Whenever the United States at- 
tempts to organize them and train them and discipline them in 
order that they may be eflicient in war they are in the actual 
service of the United States. There is no difference in law be- 
tween the period of preparation and the period of performance. 
Otherwise how can you reconcile these two provisions of the 
Constitution? In one itis said Congress shall have the power 
to organize, to equip, to discipline, to arm the militia, whether 
in time of war or in time of peace, and they are employed, as I 
think, under Article I, section 8, of the Constitution whenever 
they are preparing themselves for the work to which they may 
be ultimately called. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me right there to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. n 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
specific language of the paragraph of the Constitution which he 
has quoted in part. It is paragraph 16 of Article I: 

To provide 

That is, Congress may do this— 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia— 

That Is, to lay down and prescribe the rules 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States. 

Congress has no power or the President has no power to govern 
them unless they are directly employed in the service of the 
United States. And then it adds: 
and Tae ne tod ae inka 8 
prescribed by Congress. 

That is, Congress could lay down the rules and regulations 
for the training of the militia, but it is with the States to appoint 
the officers and to carry on the practical training before they 
are called into the service of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is a part of what the 
Senator from Minnesota has just said that can be accepted, but 
there is a part that is not justified by the language he has read. 
I have already discussed it to some extent, and I have reached 
a conclusion, and I have no doubt whatsoever that the power 
reserved—— 

Mr. NELSON. Perhaps I ought not to have interrupted the 
Senator, and I will not interrupt him if it does not suit him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not suggested that the Senator from 
Minnesota shall not interrupt me. I will be very glad to have 
him interrupt me at any time. I have, however, considered that 
section or article of the Constitution as fully as I can, and I 
will not attempt to add to what I have already stated with 
respect to it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator passes to another 
subject—I said in the colloquy a moment ago that I thought the 
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term “ troops“ referred to a standing army and not to the mili- 
tia. Since then I have obtained the volume of the Century 
Dictionary dealing with the word “ militia,’ and I invite the 
Senator's attention to this definition among others: 

3. In the United States, all able-bodied men over 18 and less than 
45 years of age amenable to military service. Divided into organized 
militia, or the National Guard and “ reserve militia.” 

Then follows a quotation from Lincoln, in which he says: 

It has been necessary to call into service, not only volunteers, but also 
portions of militia of the States by draft. 

Then follows a quotation from Fiske’s American Political 
Ideas, page 98, where it is said: 


The Regular pag | is supported and controlled by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, but each State maintains its own militia, which it Is bound 
to use in case of internal disturbance before calling upon the Central 
Government for aid. In time of war, however, these militias come 
under the control of the Central Government. 

Now, this is the part to which I invite the Senator's attention: 


4. A body of men enrolled and drilled according to military law as 
an armed force, but not as regular soldiers, and called out ‘in emer- 
gency for actual service and periodically for drill and exercise. 

Then follows something else which it is not necessary to read. 
So that the author of this dictionary seems to regard the militia 
not as regular soldiers but as a body of citizens armed for 
emergencies and not regular soldiers, and I think that that is 
the sense in which the word “ troops“ is used in the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see nothing whatever in the definition just 
read that is inconsistent with anything I have said. I under- 
stand perfectly that the militia is that portion or part of our 
organized strength that is not in continuous service and is called 
into active service or continuous service only in the event of war 
or the imminence of war. I have no doubt whatsoever about 
that. But it does not at all impinge upon my argument or my 
conclusion to assert that the power to call the militia is in the 
Congress of the United States, and that the power to organize 
it and discipline it and train it under officers appointed by the 
State is also in Congress. By that I do not mean to say that the 
States may not lawfully organize the militia, because Congress 
has given the authority to organize it, and it is not necessary 
even to say that the States could not organize the militia with- 
out the consent of Congress. All that I am attempting to estab- 
lish is the power and authority of the General Government over 
the Organized Militin known as the National Guard, and when 
that is established the whole contention, in so far as I am con- 
cerned, is proven. 

I have entered upon it only because there is a disposition, or 
has been a disposition, to belittle the National Guard as an 
essential part of our national armament. I believe it is the 
agency and the only practicable agency for the training of the 
young men of this country so that in the event of war we can 
command a sufficient and efficient Army, and it is with that in 
view that I have offered the amendment which is now pending 
and which I now call to the attention of the Senate. 

It will be remembered that we have in the Regular Army a 
General Staff. This bill perpetuates the General Staff. 
Whether it makes any changes in its personnel I do not know, 
nor is it material. The provision is found in section 6, and I 
will read but a little of it: 

Sec. 6. The General Staff Corps: The General Staf Corps shall con- 
sist of 1 Chief of Staff, detailed in time of peace from major generals 
of the line, who shall while so serving have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances prescri for a lieutenant general, and shall take rank and 
precedence over all other officers on the active list of the Army; 3 
assistants to the Chief of Staff, brigadier generals, detailed in time of 
peace from the brigadier generals of the line, 1 of whom shall be the 
president of the Army War College and 1 of whom shall be Chief of 
the Division of Militia Affairs; 10 colonels; 12 lieutenant colonels; 32 
majors; and 84 captains— 

In all, 92 officers of the Regular Army. These officers con- 
stitute the General Staff. Their functions are purely advisory. 
Neither the staff nor any of its members as such staff officers 
have any authority whatsoever, It is a board created in order 
to exchange views, to discuss military affairs, to look into the 
future, to apprehend military needs, to provide in a broad way 
for the national defense. It is, I think, an invaluable arm of 
the service. I think its existence has vindicated the wisdom of 
the men who not long ago organized it, and I have no criticism 
upon it or quarrel with what it is appointed to do. 

The amendment which I have offered is as follows: 

The President shali detail five officers of the National Guard of not 
less than 10 years’ service, who shall constitute an additional section 
of the General Staf to be known as the National Guard section. 
Such officers shall be detailed as follows: One for a term of one year, 
one for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, and two 
for a term of four years, and after the expiration of each detail the 
successor shall be detailed for a period of four years— 

I will say, in passing, that is the period of the detail of the 
officers from the Regular Army— 
unless such detailed officers shall be sooner relieved. In the event of a 
vacancy in this section the detail shall be for the unexpired term. No 
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officer haying served in this section of the General Staff shall be again 
detailed for such service within two years after the service has ceased. 


National Guard officers so serving shall receive the pay and allowances 
of officers of similar grade in the Regular Army. 

My amendment is intended to bring into close cooperation 
and consultation the officers of the Regular Army and the ofti- 
cers of the National Guard. It is to secure the harmony and 
good feeling that must exist between these two arms of the sery- 
ice if all the purposes of this bill are to be realized. 

It will be remembered that the National Guard under this bill 
is to consist of practically 117,000 men and officers for the first 
year. That is the actual strength at this time. It is to be in- 
creased during succeeding periods until it reaches the actual 
strength of substantially 265,000 men and officers. That is the 
peace strength. When it is recruited to the point of 265,000 it 
will constitute the most reliable, the most effective, and I think 
the most patriotic reserve force for the defense of the Union 
that can possibly be organized. It is composed and will be com- 
posed mainly of young men of high ambitions, deeply attached 
to the institutions of the country, anxious and willing to take 
on the training and receive the instruction necessary to make 
them efficient soldiers and capable of defending their country in 
time of need. 

Is it possible that a force of 265,000 such men preparing them- 
selves to discharge the highest duties a citizen can owe his 
Government ought not to be represented upon the General Staff? 
Is it possible that there is a Senator here who will deny that 
privilege to this body of men? No matter what you pay them, 
they will have served their country in preparation with actual 
loss to themselves. Are you willing to deny such a body of 
men, through their officers, participation in the military coun- 
cils of the Nation? When the moment of danger comes they 
are the men who will spring to the country’s defense, and they 
are the men upon whom we must rely for immediate and effi- 
cient organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was called out for a montent. Is 
the Senator now discussing his amendment which looks toward 
placing the officers of the National Guard at the head of the 
bureau here that directs the National Guard? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I am discussing the amendment now 
which proposes to create un additional section, known as the 
National Guard section of the General Staff, to be composed of 
five officers of the National Guard. I have described in n gen- 
eral way what the General Staff is and the office which it per- 
forms, and I am attempting now to show how wise it will be to 
attach to the General Staff of the Regular Army five representa- 
tives of the National Guard. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the five so attached to the Gen- 
eral Staff have any control over the National Guard Bureau in 
the War Department, which heretofore has been presided over 
and controlled exclusively by Regular Army officers, who are not 
familiar with the work of the National Guard and really are not 
so capable of sympathizing with and directing it as if there 
were some officers of the National Guard in that bureau? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amendment now under consideration 
will not change the present organization in the War Department 
known as the Division of Militia Affairs. I have another 
amendment, which I shall offer later, possibly, which puts at 
the head of the Militia Division in the War Department an 
officer of the National Guard, but that is not the question now 
under consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I asked of the Senator from Iowa 
the question I did, because I read his amendment last night, 
and I did not think it reached that division. It seems to me 
that we ought to reach that division also with the presence of 
an officer of the National Guard. 4 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am trying to take one step 
at a time. No matter whether those who believe in the Na- 
tional Guard are successful in putting an officer of the National 
Guard in charge of the Militia Division or not, there should 
be little difference of opinion with regard to the propricty of 
having the guard represented in the General Staff. The mem- 
bers of the General Staff, as such, have no duties to perform, 
except advisory and consulting duties. It is a committee of 
the whole upon the state of the Union, so far as military affairs 
are concerned. 

This particular amendment places five representatives of 
the guard upon the General Staff, in order that they may meet 
with them, exchange views with them, explain to them, if you 
please, the necessities or wants of the National Guard, and 
who can, by their personal association, destroy, as I hope, the 
unreasoning, unfounded hostility which some of the officers of 
the Regular Army have manifested toward the National Guard. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator from Iowa tell us 
what number of officers there are now in the General Staff? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not knew how many there are now. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
previded for? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bill provides a General Staff composed 
of 92 officers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the Senator proposes by his 
amendment to add five officers of the National Guard? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask a representation of five officers from 
the National Guard. Those officers could not under any pos- 
sible circumstances overcome the judgment or the conclusions 
of the General Staff. They would constitute so slight a propor- 
tion that the only influence they could exert would be through 
the persuasiveness of their reasons for the course advised. If, 
as some people have fancied, the National Guard were to at- 
tempt to take possession of the General Staff and were to 
attempt to administer the military affairs of the country, every 
Senator would object; but why the military councils of the 
Nation should not welcome the presence of these few officers 
of the guard, who come directly from a body which, when the 
terms of this bill are fully realized, will number 265,000 young 
men, who are giving their time, devoting their energies, and 
making sometimes almost infinite sacrifices in order that they 
may be ready when the time of emergency or danger approaches, 
I can not conceive. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Mr. President, will there not be as 
many more also of the National Guard reserve under the terms 
of this bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Gradually there will be many more. In 
the course of years the National Guard reserve, it is to be 
hoped, will largely outnumber those who are actively enrolled 
and under immediate training, and whose duty it is to go to 
camp, to maneuver, to drill, and the like. 

Mr. President, I have occupied a great deal more time than 
I had intended to do upon this amendment. My only excuse 
is that we drifted away into a constitutional argument, with 
respect’ to the status of the National Guard under the laws of 
the country. While I do not deplore or regret the argument, I 
hope Senators will understand that it is not in anywise in- 
volved in the amendment which I have offered. If the views 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson] or the views of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] are sound, the 
amendment that I have offered is just as essential, it is just as 
necessary, it is just as wise, and will be just as effective as 
though the views which I have held and attempted to state 
shall be found to be true. 

I hope, with all my heart, that the men and the officers of 
the National Guard, who have for so many years manifested 
in the most conclusive way their interest in the military 
strength of the country and their willingness to do all that 
they can do to provide for the national defense, will hereafter 
be represented upon the General Staff. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDB obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa before he resumes his seat. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Illinois for 
that purpose. 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will take me but a few moments to do so. 
Before the Senator concludes his remarks I should like to have 
him add his views upon this statement in the report from the 
War College under date of September, 1915. It is found on 
page 22, near the foot of the page of this document, in the fol- 
lowing language: . 

Due to constitutional limitations, Con has not the power to fix 
and require such an amount of training for the Organized tia. No 
force ean be considered a portion of our first line whose control and 
_ training is so little subject to Federal authority in peace. 

I wish to ask, in connection with that statement, the Senator’s 
interpretation of the sixteenth clause of the powers of Congress, 
as defined in the Constitution, whieh has been referred to here. 
Among other powers it refers to the appointment of officers of 
the militia by the States and “the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 
Will the Senator state what he believes “discipline” as there 
used to include? Does it not include requiring some length of 
training in the State militia so as to give adequate military 
strength to that organization? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Obviously, Mr. President, it involves the 
power of Congress to prescribe the time the training shall con- 
tinue. If that be not true, this whole bill is founded upon a 
false view of the Constitution. It has given the President the 


But under this bill how many are 


power to prescribe the period of training and the character of 
the training. It must be carried on under the eyes of an officer 
of the Regular Army. There is not a movement of the National 
Guard, from the moment of organization, when both officers and 
men nre not under the control of the General Government. I 
can not imagine anything connected with the National Guard 


that will not come within the term of “ organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia.” If anyone can imagine what more 
could be done with a military organization I shall be very much 
interested to hear it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I add just one word, with 
the permission of the Senator from Connecticut, which I think 
will interest the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to read an extract from a document pre- 
pared by the military council of the State of Missouri in refer- 
ence to the power of the Federal Government over the militia 
under the Constitution. I read as follows: 

Save and except the appointment of officers reserved to the States, 
but one power remains in the States, and that is to train the militia 
sche T to the discipline prescribed by Congress. What does this 
mean? It means that while the State shall superintend the actual 
drill and instruction of the National Guard, such instruction must 
be according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; that is to say, 
the method of drill and instruction and e observance of all things 
which go to make up military discipline must be according to Federal 
standards. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I did not catch the 
name of the document from which the Senator from Kansas has 
been reading. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have read from an article prepared by the 
military council of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
at the desk a telegram from the seat of war in Mexico. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will rend as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[Statement for the press.] 
War DEPARTMENT, March 31, 1916. 

Following telegram received to-day: 

Sax GERONIMO, March 30. 

“Dodd struck Villa’s command, consist! of 500, 6 o'clock March 
29 at Guerrero. Villa is suffering from a bro leg and lame hip; was 
not nt. Number of Villa's dead known to be 30; probably others 
carried away dead. Dedd captured two machine 
of horses, saddles, and arms. Our casualties, 4 enlisted men wounded. 
None serious. Attack was surprise, the Villa troops being driven in a 
10-mile running fight and retreated to mountains northwest of rail- 
road, where they separated Into small bands. Large number Carran- 
zista prisoners, who were being held for execution, were liberated during 
the fight. In order to reach Guerrero Dodd marched 55 miles in 17 hours 
and carried on fight for 5 hours. * Elisio Hernandez, who 
commanded Villa's troops, was killed in fight. With Villa permanently 
disabled, Lopez wounded, and Hernandez dead, the blow administered 
is a serious one to Villa's band. 

4 “ PERSHING.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think one of the most 
important features of this bill is the attempt to federalize 
properly the so-called National Guard, which I assume to be the 
Organized Militia of the several States. That feature is cov- 
ered by section 112 of the bill, which I will not read in full, 
but which I will ask to have printed in full in connection with 
my remarks. I will read that portion which commences at the 
bottom of page 191 and provides: 

The National Guard * * may be ordered into the service of 
the United States by the President to serve for a iol of three years 


within or without the continental limits of the United States, unless 
sooner discharged by the President. 


The section entire is as follows: 


Sec. 112. When Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed 
land forces of the United States requiring the use of troops in excess 
of those of the Regular Army, the officers and enlisted men of the 
National Guard, who have signed an enlistment or agreement to render 
military service to the United States and have received and accepted 
compensation for training for such service under the provisions of 
this act, and who have passed the required physical examination at 
the time of their enlistment, mae be ordered into the service of the 
United States by the President to serve for a period of three years 
within or without the continental limits of the United States, unless 
sooner discharged by the President. Officers and enlisted men in the 
service of the United States, under the terms of this section, shall 
have the same pay and allowances as officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army. 


Mr. President, I very much fear that Congress is exceeding 
its power under the Constitution in enacting that provision. It 
is not entirely a new subject. In 1840 the then Secretary of 
War, Mr. Poinsett, submitted to Congress a program, one sec- 
tion of which provided: 


Sec. 17. That the President of the United States be authorized to 
call forth and assembie such numbers of the active force of the militia, 
at such places within their respective districts, and at such times, not 
exceeding twice, nor —— days, in the same year, as he may deem 
necessary; and during such period, including the time when going to 
and returning from the place of rendezvous, they shall be deem in 
the service of the United States, be to such regulations 
as the President may think pro to adopt for their instruction, dis- 
cipline, and improvement in military knowledge. 


Secretary of War Poinsett submitted his provision to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and in.due course it 


„ large number 
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went to the House Committee on Militia. On March 6, 1840, 
the chairman of that committee made reply thereto, inviting 
the Secretary’s attention to several points in his proposed re- 
organization of the militia which presented a “contrariety of 
opinions to the Committee on Militia,” and stating that at their 
request he was writing to suggest the difficulties and to ascer- 
tain u more complete exposition of his views, and further re- 
marking thereon as follows: 

ae the seventeenth provision, the power of the President to call 
forth and assemble such num ers of the active force of the militia as 
he may deem necessary, and subject them to such regulations as he 
may think proper to adopt for their instruction, discipline, and im- 
provement in military knowledge, is an organization supposed to be 
neompatible with the eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, that “provides for calling forth the militia and reserves 
to the States, respectively, tie appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress.” 

Under date of April 8, 1840, Secretary Poinsett, with reference 
to the foregoing contention, replied as follows— 

Mr. President, as I am very hoarse this afternoon, I do not 
want to read any more than is absolutely necessary, and so I 
will ask the Secretary to read the reply of Secretary Poinsett. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Connecticut 
kindly indicate what the matter referred to is? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It is the report of the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Poinsett, in 1840, upon a very similar proposition to fed- 
eralize the State militia or the National Guard. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

With regard to the seventeenth article, the same difficulty which pre- 
sented itself to the committee occurred to me when: considering this 
subject, viz: That provision of the Constitution which restricts the 
power of Congress over the militia to organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining them, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of 
officers and the authority of training the militia according to the dis- 
cipline 3 by Congress. Although the word “ disciplining” is 
pinoy E le of a diferent interpretation from that given to it here, 
yet the subsequent reservation to the States of the power to train the 
militia ee, the system of discipline adopted by Congress would 
seem to define meaning; and as we can not be too scrupulous in 
our interpretation of the Constitution, I propose that in the event of 
its becom necessary to resort to drafts in order to fill the ranks of 
the active class of militia, to apply to the States to place by law their 
contingents at the disposition of the General Government for a period 
not more than 30 days of every year for the 3 of their 8 
trained in conjunction with regolar troops and i, veteran officers. I 
is not probable that this cooperation will be withheld by any State 
when the advantages are presented to it of possessing a body of well- 
organized, well-armed, and weli-disciplined militia, without any expense 
either to the States or to the cit s thereof, and when they are 
made aware that it is the intention of the Government to assemble 
such militia at convenient 3 within each State and in the vicinity 
of depots of arms, which it is proposed to establish as a part of the 
system. [Italics supplied. ] 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In other words, Secretary Poinsett con- 
ceded the force of the constitutional objection raised by the 
chairman and changed his plan so as to rely, not upon the au- 
thority of the Congress to call the militia into the service of 
the United States for training, but upon a draft by the State 
in pursuance of State law, effective only to bring the militia 
of a given State to a rendezvous within that State. 

The Hay provision is even broader than the Poinsett pro- 
vision. Its effect is to authorize the President to call the militia 
of n given State into the service of the United States for the 
purpose of training, not only to encampments within the State 
but at joint encampments with the Regular Army, which will 
in the general case be without the State. 

Mr. President, it will thus be seen that this proposition has 
been considered previously by Congress and abandoned on the 
theory that they had no constitutional authority to federalize 
the militia, subject to the order of the President, to make it 
a part of the Regular Army and to send it out of the country. 

The Senator from Iowa has alluded to the case in Fifth 
Wheaton, and now I wish to allude to the case of Peter J. Dunne 
against The People, reported in Ninety-fourth Illinois, State 
Reports, being a decision of the supreme court of that State. 
It is a very instructive case, and answers a good many of the 
questions about which we are more or less confused, I think, 
judging from the running colloquy which has developed on this 
subject. After reading two or three paragraphs of the syllabus, 
I will ask permission to print in the Recorp, where it may be 
studied at the leisure of Senators, such portions of the case as 
I have marked—not the entire case—as it deals with some other 
points. 

The syllabus says: 


The power in Congress to vide for . arming, equi 2 
and diseiplinin the militia pot exclusive. It is m Pg P — 


3. The Federal Constitution does not confer on Congress unlimited 
power over the militia of the several States, but it is restricted to 
c objects enumerated, and for all other purposes the militia of 


8 
e remains subject to State legislation. The power of a State 
over its militia is not derived from the Constitution of the United 
States. It is a power the States had before the adoption of that in- 
strument, and its exercise by the States not being prohibited by it, it 
still remains with the States, subject only to the paramount authority 
of acts of Congress enacted in pursuance of the Constitution. 

6. By any fair construction of the Constitution of the United States, 


8 the result. 

7. The organization ot the active militia of the State is not in viola- 
tion of that clause of the Federal Constitution which withholds from 
the States the right to keep troops in time of peace. Such a militia is 
not embraced in the term troops,“ as used in the Constitution. The 
State militia is 3 a domestic force, distinguished from regular 
troops, and is only liable to be called into service when the exigencies 
of the State make it necessary. 


I now ask that the portion of the case I have marked be 
printed in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to print the matter referred to in the Recorp is given. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
PETER J. DUNNE v. THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


1. Juror—Exemption of active militia: The provision of the act 
of May 28, 1879, entitled “An act to provide for the organization of 
the State militia,” etc., which exempts an active member of a com- 
pany of the State militia from serving upon juries, is a valid and con- 
stitutional law. 

2. State militia—State and Federal power—and herein of their con- 
current powers: The power in Congress to provide for organizing, 
arming, equipping, and disciplining the militia is not exclusive. It 
3 an affirmative power and not incompatible with the existence 
of a like power in the States; and hence the States have concurrent 
power of legislation not inconsistent with that of Congress. It is only 
repugnant and interfering State legislation that must give way to the 
paramount laws of Congress constitutionally enacted. 

8. The Federal Constitution does not confer on Congress unlimited 
power over the militia of the several States, but it is restricted to 
2 objects enumerated, and for all other p ses the militia of 

e States remains subject to State legislation. The power of a State 
over its militia is not derived from the Constitution of the United 
States. It is a power the States had before the adoption of that in- 
strument; and its exercise by the States not being prohibited by it, 
it still remains with the States, subject only to the paramount author- 
ity of acts of Congress enacted in pursuance of the Constitution. 

4. The reservation to the States of the power of appointing the offi- 
cers of the militia and authority to train the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress does not place any restriction upon 
the States in respect of its er of concurrent legislation pein pon | 
its militia. ‘The exception from a given power can not be conside 
2 . of all the powers which belong to the States over 

e militia. i 

5. There is no question of the power of a State to organize such 

ortion of its militia as ma deemed necessary in the execution of 
ts laws and to aid in maintaining domestic tranquilli within its 
borders. The power given to the chief executive of the State to call 
out the militia to execute the laws, etc., by implication recognizes the 
right to organize a State militia. 

6. By any fair construction of the Constitution of the United States, 
a law to organize the militia of a State for its own purposes, not in- 
consistent with the laws of Congress on that subject, valid. In 
right of its sovereignty a State may employ its militia to preserve 
order within its borders, where the ordinary local officers are unable, 
on account of the magnitude of the disturbance or any sudden upris- 
ing, to accomplish the result. 

7. The organization of the active militia of the State is not in vio- 
lation of that clause of the Federal Constitution which withholds from 
the States the right to keep troops in time of ce. Such a militia 
e in the Constitution. 
The State militia is simply a domestic pape as 5 trom 
Regular troops, and is only liable to be called into service when the 
exigencies of the State make it necessary. 

8. It is a matter dependent on the wisdom of Congress whether it 
will provide for arming and disciplining the entire body of the militia 
of the United States. The citizen is not entitled, under any law, 
State or Federal, to demand, as a matter of right, that arms shail be 
placed in his hands. 

9. It is for the legislature to determine of what number the active 
militia of the State shall consist, depending on the exigency that makes 
such organizatien necessary. 

10. Same—Validity of act of 1879—Under the constitution of 1870 
and in re t te Federal laws: The act of the general assembly of 
May 28, 1879, providing for the organization of a State militia, etc., 
= Haye in conflict with any provision of the present constitution of this 

e. 

11. Nor is that act At da nt to the national law relating to the 
militia, either in its ri tent, or effect. In defining what persons 
shall constitute the State militia, it is in strict accordance with the 
act of Congress of 1792. 

12. The provision in the State militia law making it the duty of 
the governor, as commander in chief, by proclamation, to require the 
enrollment of the entire militia of the State, or such portion thereof 
as shall be neces: „ in the opinion of the President of the United 
States, and to ap) enrolling officers, and to make all necessary 
orders to aid in the or tion of the militia, is not in contrayen- 
tion of any of the provisions of the act of Congress of 1792, or any 
other act of Con in relation to the organization of the militia, 
but is rather in aid of such laws. : 

18. The organization of a State militia, when not in actual service, 
but for the Purpose of training under the act of Congress, into divi- 
sions, brigad regiments, . com les, shall be done as 
the ‘State legislature may direct. en called into the national serv- 


ice, it is made the duty of the executive to organize the militia as the 
act of Congress directs. 
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14. The adoption of the discipline, exercises, and equipment required 
in the Regular Army of the United States, in the State system, will 
not render the Jaw invalid. 

15. The fact that the men composing the active militia of the State 
are required to take an oath to obey the “orders of the commander 


in chief, and such other officers as may be placed over them,“ is no 
just ground of objection to the law. e obedience to the orders of 
the governor is when they are in the service of the State, and not in 
the actual service of the United States. 

16. The 1 of the militia code of the State which provides 
that no military company shall leave the State with arms and equip- 
ments without the consent of the commander in chief was intended 
to apply to the militia when not in the actual seryice of the United 
States, and is a valid law. 

17. The provision of the militia law making it unlawful for any 
body of men other than the regularly Organized Volunteer Militia of 
this State and of troops of the United States, with an exception in 
favor of students in educational institutions where military science 
is taught, to associate themselyes together as a military company or 
2 or to drill or parade with arms, in any city or town of 
this State, without the license of the governor, is not inconsistent with 
any paramount law of the United States, and js a binding law. 

18. Same—The act not defeated if some provisions are invalid: If 
the militia law, in some minor matters of detail in the organization 
of the active militia, or in some of its regulations, should not be found 
in harmony with the acts of Congress, that would not invalidate the 
whole act. The most that can be said is that they should yield to the 
paramount laws of the United States. 

19. If the general provisions in sections 4, 5, and 6 of article 11 of 
the militia act were repugnant to the laws of the United States re- 
specting the militia, they might be eliminated from the statute with- 
out affecting in the slightest degree the efficient organization of the 
active militia; but they are not inconsistent with or repugnant to any 
acts of Congress on the subject. 

20. Nonessential differences in the regulations as to the militia not 
in the actual service of the United States, contained in a State law, 
from those in acts of Congress, will not render the former invalid. 

21. Police power of the State—Generally: In matters pertaining 
to the internal gns and well-being of the State, its police wers 


are plenary and inalienable. It is a power coextensive with serf- 
rotection. Everything necessary for the protection, safety, and best 
intereate of the people of the State may be done under this wer. 


Persons and 3 may be subjected to all reasonable restraints and 
burdens for the common good. 

22. Where mere property interests are involved, this wer, like 
other wers of government, is subject to constitutional limitations; 
but when the internal peace and health of the people are concerned, 
the only limitations imposed are that such “regulations must have 
reference to the comfort, safety, and welfare of society.” What wiil 
endanger the public security must, as a general rule, be left to the 
wisdom of the legislative department. 

23. Same—Prohibiting parade, etc., of armed bodies of men: It is 
a matter within the regulation and subject to the police power of the 
State to determine whether bodies of men, with military organizations 
or otherwise, under no discipline or co: by the United States 
or of this State, shall be permitted to parade with arms in populous 
communities and in public places. 

Writ of error to the criminal court of Cook County; the Hon. Wil- 
liam II. Barnum, judge, presiding. 

Mr. Charles A. 8 or the plaintiff in error. 

Mr. Lyman Trumbull, „ Harry Reubens, and Mr. Wolford N. Low, 
for the defendants in error. 

Mr. Justice Scott delivered the opinion of the court: 

Peter J. Dunne, having been summoned to serve as a juryman in the 
criminal court of Cook County at the September term. 1879, it was 
made to appear he was a citizen of Illinois, 22 years of age and that 
he was an enlisted, active member of the “ Illinois Nation: Guard,” in 
Company G, First Regiment, a military company organized and exist- 
ing under a statute of this State, approved May 28, 1879, and in force 
July 1, of the same year, entitled “An act to provide for the organization 
of the State militia, and entitled the * Military Code of IIlinois,“ and 
because of the facts appearing he claimed, under the provisions of the 
act, which so expressly declares, he was exempt from jury duty, but 
the court deemed the cause assigned insufficient in law ta excuse the 
juror from service, and notwithstanding the decision of the court he 
refused to serve in the capacity of a juror, and on account of his 
contumacy he was fined in the sum of $50. a 

Acting on the suggestion of counsel, that it is the desire of both 
parties to obtain the opinion of this court as to the yalidity of the act 
of the general assembly to provide for the organization of the State 
militia,” approved May 28, 1879, all preliminary considerations as to 
the manner in which the case comes before the court, and the invalidity 
of the act under the constitution of the State, will be waived with a 
view to proceed directly to the question whether the act, or such parts 
of it as provide for the orgenization of the active militia of the State, 
known as the Illinois National Guard, is void by reason of its re- 
pugnancy to the Constitution of the United States, and to the laws 

assed in pursuance thereof. It may be remarked, although no point 
5 made that the act in question contravenes any provision of our 
State constitution, it seems to be in entire K with that instru- 
ment. Article 12, section 1, constitution of 1870, is, The militia of 
the State of Illinois shall consist of all able-bodied male persons resl- 
dent in the State between the ages of 18 and 45, except such persons 
as now are or hereafter may be exempted by the laws of the United 
States or of this State.” And section 2 of the same article is, The 
general assembly, in pronnag for the organization, equipment, and 
discipline of the militia, shall conform as nearly as practicable to 
the regulations for the government of the armies of the United States.” 
On examination it will be seen the act of the general assembly under 
consideration conforms exactly with these constitutional requirements, 
as will be made to appear more fully in the mel of this discussion. 

If, therefore, this act of the legislature is void, it must be for one of 
two reasons assigned, (1) use of its repugnancy to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (2) use it is inconsistent with and 
repugnant to the acts of Congress on the same subject, passed in 

ursuance with authority conferred by the Federal Constitution. The 
mportance of the qnestions involv has induced the most careful 
consideration, but it will be our purpose to avold all unnecessary dis- 
cussion and state our views as briefly as practicable. 

The first proposition submitted against the validity of the act known 
as the military code, is that the power of organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, being. confined by the Constitution of the United 
States to Congress, when Congress has acted upon the subject and 


8 a law to carry into effect the constitutional provision, such ge 
on excludes the power of legislation by the State on the same subject. 
This is not, in our judgment, an accurate—certainly not a full—expres- 
sion of the law. © things must be assumed to maintain this propo- 
sition: 1, that the constitutional provision in respect to the militia 
is of that character it can only be exercised by Congress, and that 
any State legislation would of necessity be inconsistent with Federal 
legislation under that article of the Constitution; 2, that the Con- 
stitution itself places a restriction, either directly or by implication, 
upon all State legislation in respect to the militia. Neither assumption 
is warranted by any fair construction of the Constitution of the United 
States, nor by contemporaneous explanations by writers whose authority 
is to be respected. or by any subsequent judicial determinations with 
which we are familiar. 

Article 1, section 8, division 15, confers power on Congress “ to pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress.“ Neither this clause nor any 
other of the Constitution inhibits in express terms State legislation in 
regard to the militia. Our understanding is, it is a matter upon which 
there may be concurrent legislation by the States and Congress. No 
doubt it is true that some powers granted to Congress are exclusive 
and exclude by implication all State legislation in to the sub- 
ject of such powers. It is not true, however, that powers granted 
to Congress are exclusive, unless where concurrent ny is re- 
served to the States. Examples of concurrent authority ily sug- 
gest themselves. Congress has power, under the Constitution, to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises," but it has never been 
supposed that grant of power was a restriction upon the States “ to 
lay and collect taxes“ for State 8 Such a construction would 
destroy all State governments by taking from them the means of main- 
taining order or protecting life or property within their sdictions. 
Other examples might be mentioned, but this is sufficient for our pres- 
ent purpose. 

It might be well in this connection to call to mind that powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people.” The power of State governments to legislate concerning the 
militia existed and was exercised before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and as its exercise was not prohibited by 
that instrument, it is understood to remain with the States, subject 
only to the paramount 5 of acts of Congress enacted in pur- 
suance of the Constitution of the United States. The section of the 
Constitution cited does not confer on Congress unlimited power over 
the militia of the States. It is restricted to specific objects enumer- 
ated, and for all other purposes the militia remain as before the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, subject to State authorities. Nor is there any 
warrant for the 3 that the authority a State may exercise 
over its own militia is derived from the Constitution of the United 
States. The States always assumed to control their militia, and, ex- 
cept so far as they have conferred upon the National Government 
exclusive or concurrent authority, the States retain the residue of au- 
thority over the militia they previously had and exercised. And no 
reason exists why a State may not control its own militia within 
constitutional limitations. Its exercise by the States is simply a means 
of self-protection. 

The States are forbidden to keep troops in time of peace; and of 
what avail is the militia to maintain order and to enforce the laws 
in the States unless it is organized? “A well-regulated militia” is 
declared to be necessary to the security of a free State.“ The mili- 
tia is the dormant force upon which both the National and State Gov- 
ernments reiy “to execute the laws, * * ©% suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions.” It would seem to be indispensable there 
should be concurrent control over the militia in beth governments 
within the limitations imposed by the Constitution. 3 it is 
laid down by text writers and courts that the pore ven to Congress 
to provide for organizing, arming, and disci ing the militia is not 
exclusive. It is defined to be merely an affirmative power, and not incom- 
patible with the existence of a like power in the States; and hence the 
conclusion is the power of concurrent legislation over the militia exists 
in the several States with the National Government. 

The case of Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat., 1) is an authority for 
this construction of the Constitution. The question before the court 
in that case, as concisely stated by Kent in his Commentaries, in dis- 
cussing the power of Congress over the militia, was whether it was 
competent for a court-martial, deriving its jurisdiction under State 
authority, to try and punish militiamen, drafted, detached, and called 
for by the President into the service of the United States, who refused 
and neglected to obey the call”; or, as stated by Story, J., the only 
5 cognizable by the court on the record before them arose on 

e refusal of the “State court of common pleas to instruct the jury 
that the first, second, and third 1 of the 21st section of the 
statute of Pennsylvania of the 28th of March, 1814, as far as they 
related to the militia called into the service of the United States under 
the laws of Congress, and who failed to obey the orders of the President 
of the United tes, are contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of Congress made in pursuance thereof, and are 
therefore null and void. The court instructed the jury that those para- 
gs hs were not contrary to the Constitution or laws of the United 

tates, and were therefore not null and void.“ Notwithstanding there 
was a law of Congress that provided for the organization of courts- 
martial for the trial of militia drafted, detached, called forth into the 
service of the United States, to be conducted as courts-martial for the 
trial of delinquents in the Army, the court decided that the militia, 
when called into the service of the United States, were not to be con- 
sidered in that service or in the character of national militia until they 
were mustered at the place of rendezvous; and until then the State 
retained a right, concurrent with the Government of the United States. 
to punish their delinquency. The statute that formed the ground of 
controversy in the State court enacted that noncommissioned officers 
and privates in the militia who should neglect or refuse to serve when 
called into the actual service of the United States in pursuance of an 
order or requisition of the President should be liable to certain pen- 
alties, defined in the act of Congress of 1795. The judges concurring 
in the decision of the court did not concur in all the reasoning by 
which the conclusion was reached, and they seem to have coincided 
only in the d on the State law was valid. Washington, J., de- 
livered the grins opinion. Johnson, J., gave a concurring opinion, 
and Story, J., delivered a dissenting opinion, in which another mem- 
ber of the court concurred. 
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Although neither opinion had the sanction of a majority of the 
courts as to all it contains, yet on many subjects discussed the ju 

all agreed, and as the several opinions contain the views of these eminent 
legists ©: these important questions they are entitled to the highest 
consideration. After stating his conclusion that the offense of diso- 
bedience to the President's call upon the militia is not exclusively 
cognizable before courts-martial of the United States, Washington, J., 
adds: “It follows, then, as I conceive, that jurisdiction over this offense 
remains to be concurrently exercised by the National and State courts- 
martial, since it is authorized By ree. laws of the State and not pro- 
hibited by those of the United States.” There 8 repugnance in 
the State law with the law of Congress, in his opinion, the conclusion 
hou reached, after an extended examination of the case, was the State 
court-martial had a concurrent jurisdiction with the tribunal pointed 
out by the act of Congress to try a militiaman who had disobeyed the 
ce of son President and to enforce the laws of Congress against such 

elinquent. 

Johnson, J., conceded fully that concurrent power of legislation over 
the militia existed in the States with the National Government. Story, 
J. in the opinion he gave, was even more pronounced in the expression 
of similar views, and, in aking of the power granted to Congress by 
the Constitution to call forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union and to organize, arm, and discipline the same, said: It is 
almost too plain for argument that the power here granted to Congress 
over the militia is of a limited nature and confined to the objects speci- 
fied in these clauses, and that in all other respects and for all other 

urposes the militia are subject to the control and government of the 
tate authorities.” All the judges concurred, as we understand their 
opinions, in the proposition that when Congress has once acted within 
the limits of the pomer granted in the Constitution its laws for organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining the militia are supreme, and all inter- 
fering regulations adopted by the States are thenceforth suspended, and 
for the same reasons all repugnant legislation is unconstitutional. 
That principle applies only where Congress has assumed control of the 
militin under granted wers, and does not militate against the con- 
struction uniform! ven to the Constitution by Kent and other 
writers, That a State may organisa and discipline its own militia in 
the absence of or subordinate to the lations of 83 It is 
only repngnant and interfering State legislation that must give way to 
the paramount laws of Congress constitutionally enacted. The cases 
that support this doctrine are numerous and of the haan authority. 
Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 1; Sturgis v. Crowenshield, 4 id., 122; 
ivingston v. Van Ingen, 9 Johns., 507; Houston v. Moore, 3 Ser. an 
Rawle, 170; Opinion of the Justices, 14 Gray, 614; Gilman p. Philadel- 
ihia, 3 Wall., 713; United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. R., 542; 
lanchard v. Russell, 13 M; 1; Caldee v. Bull, 3 Dallas, 886; 1 
Kent's Com., 265, 889.) No case has been cited that holds a contrary 
doctrine except Golden v. Prince (8 Wash. C. C. R., a and what was 
said by the same judge in Houston v. Moore, 3 e are not aware 
that the opposite views expressed by Judge Washington In either of 
those cases have ever been follow by any court. In Houston v. 
Moore, Jobnson, J., expressly controverts the proposition that within 
the scope Congress may legislate the States may not legislate,” and 
speaks of it as an exploded doctrine. 

Nor do we think the reservation of the power “to the States, respec- 
tively, the . of the officers and the authority to train the 
militia accor lag to the discipline prescribed 8 Congress.“ as sug- 

ed by counse yates any 9 upon the States in respect to the 
concurrent legislation 5 the militia. Mr. Justice Story, in 
speaking of that clause of the Constitution, says: That reservation 
constitutes an exception merely from the er given to Congress to 
pon for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and is a 
itation upon the authority which would otherwise have devolved 
upon it as to the 5 of officers.” Obviously that is all that 
ause of the Constitution does mean, and we adopt as our own view 
what that able jurist added: The exception from a given power can not 
upon any fair mgr be considered as an enumeration of all the 
powers which belong to the States over the militia.” 

But the principal urgument ts made on the other branch of the case, 
viz, that the act of. the general assembly “ to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the State militia” is repugnant to the laws of Congress on the 
same subfect constitutionally enacted, and is for that reason null and 
void. Wherein the “ spirit, intent, and effect of the Illinois statute is in 
conflict with the provisions of the act of n pye as insisted on the 
argument, is not apparent. Neither in the title of the act nor in any 
of its provisions does it appear the object of the State law is in con- 
flict with the National law. The first section declares “that all able- 
bodied male citizens of this State between the ages of 18 and 45 years, 
except such as are expressly exempted by the laws of the United States, 
or are State or county officers, or on account of their profession or em- 
ployment are exempted by the commander in chief, shall be subject to 
military duty and designated as the ‘Illinois State Militia.’” That is 
in exact conformity with the act of Congress of 1 
could the legislature do? The contention of counsel is that an act of 
the State legislature to organize the militia, if in conformity with the 
act of Co: on that subject, “is inoperative and amounts to noth- 
ing.” and if it differs from the act of Congress it is “equally inoperative 
and void.” Assuming that to be a correct proposition—and if it is 
confined to the organization and arming of the militia called to enter 
the active service of the United States it is the law—then the act of 
the legislature is as comprehensive as it could constitutionally be made, 
so far as it purports to declare who shall constitute the whole body o 
the militia under the act of Congress. 

The second section is a declaration of legislative intention on the 
part of the State to cooperate with the General Government in the 
matter of enrolling and organizing the entire militia of the State when 
it shall become necessary“ to execute the laws, e insurrection, 
or repel invasions or quell riots, or when a requisition shall be made 
by the President of the United States for troops,“ and should be read 
in the light of facts historically known to all. For many years after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution State laws provided for en 
rolling and training of the militia in conformity with the act of Con- 

ess. It was usual to have annual, and in some States more frequent, 

ys for drilling and training, and persons liable to military duty were 
compelled to attend under penalties; but for a third of a century or 
more there has been very little effort, if anys made to organize and train 
the entire body of the militia, and all State laws designed to effectuate 
that purpose have either been repealed or suffered to fall into disuse. 
It has become the settled conviction in the public mind that militia 
training. as it was practiced in the States, was of no practical utility. 
Besides that, ft would be a most ntic and 1 undertaking 
enroll and supply the entire militia of the Uni States with arms and 
ammunition, as provided in the act of 1792. The annual appropriation 


tor the enrollment in the militia of 1 on other 


792, and what more 


of the sum named in that act for that purpose is insignificant as com- 


pared with the amount it would necessarily cost. s the laws now 
are, it is improbable the entire militia of the States will ever be enrolled 
or summoned for discipline under the act of Congress, unless some great 
impending danger shal? make it necessary. en such an exigency 
does occur, this statute makes it the duty of the governor, as com- 
mander in chief, by proclamation, to require the enrollment of the entire 
militia of the State, or such portion thereof as shall be necessary, in the 
by ape of the President, and to appoint enrolling officers and to make 

orders necessary to aid-in the organization of the militia. Such a 
law is not in contravention of the act of 1792 or with any other act of 
Congress in relation to the organization of the militia, but is rather in 
aid of all such laws. 


ma y 
maintaining domestic tranquillity within its borders is a proposition so 
nearly self-evident that it need not be elaborated at any great length. 
“A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State,” the States, by an amendment to the Constitution, have imposed 
a restriction that Congress shall not infringe the right ef the“ people 
to keep and bear arms.” The chief executive officer of the State is 
pe power by the constitution to call out the militia to execute the 

Ws, suppress insurrection, and anpes invasion.” This would be a mere 
barren yeas of power unless the State had power to organize its own 
militia for its own purposes, Unorganized, the militia would be of no 

ractical aid to the executive in maintaining order and in protectin, 
ife and property within the limits of the State. These are duties tha 
devolve on the State, and unless these rights are secured to the citizen 
of what worth is the State government? — in this respect it 
would fail in its chief purpose. But what reason is there why a State 
may not organize its own militia for its own papos As we bave 
seen, the State has the power of concurrent legislation with the National 
Government over the militia, when not in the actual service of the 
United States, within limits quite accurately defined In law as well as 
in the decisions of courts, both State and Federal. Certainly Congress 
bas not exclusive jurisdiction over the militia not actually employed in 
its service. Congress may provide for “organizing, arming, and dis- 
elplining“ the militia, but the appointment of officers and the authori 
to train the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress 
reserved to the States. There can, therefore, be no efficient organiza- 
tion of the militia when not called into the service of the Union, with- 
out the cooperative aid of the States. Congress may not deem it neces- 
sary to exercise all the authority with which it is clothed by the Con- 
stitution over the militia. Historically we know there has been no 
5 — organization of the militia in this State within the last 30 or 
years, 

Mr. Story, in the opinion he gave in Houston v. Moore, said: It 
would certainly seem reasonable that in the absence of all interfering 
provisions by Congress on the subject, the States should have the 
authority to organize, arm, and discipline their own militia. The 
general authority retained by them over the militia would seem to draw 
after it these necessary incidents.” These were but an expression of 
his individual views, but anything written by that eminent jurist on 
this subject is entitled to great consideration, and as his views are an 
accurate expression of our understanding of the meaning of the Con- 
stitution in this respect, we adopt them as our own. 

Judge Washington, in the opinion he gave in Houston v. Moore, 
conceded that if Congress did not exercise the power of providing for 
organizing, anning and disciplining the militla it was competent for 
the States to do ft. 

Gibson, J., in the opinion he delivered in Houston v. Moore (3 
Ser. and Rawle, 192*) said: It can not be questioned but that the 
Federal and State Governments have concurrent authority over the 


militia when not in actual service of the United States. Congress has 


power to organize and arm—a State ma 
ment of the Union may draw out the 
mentioned in the Constitution. 
its own purposes,” 

In the opinion of the justices (14 Gray, 614), after announcing their 
conclusion that the commonwealth could not „ . 

an ose 
enumerated in the act of Congress of 17 they said: “We do not 
intend by the foregoing opinion to exclude the existence of a power 
in the State aprove by law for arming and equi ping other ies 
of men for sp service of keeping guard and m 8 under 
special exigencies or othe ee 8 any case not com 
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do the same. The Govern- 
itia in any of the exigencies 
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ur poses. 
Congress on that sub ete te valid. 
tia to 


uestion, and that its gen scope 

th any act of Congress on the same 

subject. Although, in or matters of detail in the organization of 

the active militia of the State, some regulations might be found not in 

harmony with the aet of Congress, the utmost that could be said would 

pe Porgy they would give way to the paramount laws of the United 
ates, 

That being the case we might here close the discussion, for if the 
law In. relation. to the militia in the main is a constitutional enactment, 
it would be a sufficient warrant for the conduct of defendant, notwith- 
standing some minor lations might be invalid because in conflict 
with the laws of the United States. 

But, as we have been ur by both parties to do so, we will briefly 
state our views on some of the most important provisions and regula- 
tions found in the State law which, it is insis are in eonflict with 

and for that reason render the whole act foperative 
e will be assisted to a clearer understanding of the re- 
ssed w proposi- 


troversy : 
The alle; to exist in the Mili Code of the 
State pithy thie note of Erp city are all to be 8 PECAN 
statute which relate to the organization of the active militia 

tate purposes, and not to those sections which 
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relate to the entire body of the militia, nor to the militia when called 
into the service of the United States. 

2. The acts of Congress prescribe essentially different regulations 
for the organization of the militia when called into actual service, and 
for the organization for training under State authority. Many of the 
ody, an to be only directory, while the former all appear to be 
mandatory. 

3. When not in actual service the act of 1792 provides the militia 
of each State shall be 5 into 8 8 regiments, 
battalions, and companies, as the legislatures of the States may direct.’ 

4. Nonessential differences in the regulations as to militia not in 
actual service of the Union, contained in a State law, with acts of 
Congress, will not render the former invalid. 

It is no valid objection to this act of the legislature that it does 
not require the entire militia of the State to be enrolled as “ active 
militia.” ‘Counsel do not wish to be understood as claiming that no 
militia law is valid unless it provides that each and every male inhab- 
itant of the specified age should at all times be armed and 9 
and engaged in drilling and maneuvering. But the argument made is, 
that the performance of military service in times of peace can not be 
legally confined to a select corps consisting of a limited number of 
volunteers to the exclusion of all other able-bodied male residents of 
the State. The argument admits of several conclusive answers that 
may be Snort stated : (1) It is a matter dependent on the wisdom of 
Congress whether it will oo for arming and disciplining the en- 
tire body of the militia of the United States; (2) the citizen is not 
entitled under any law, State or Federal, to demand as a matter of 
right that arms shall be placed in his hands; and (3) it is with the 
legislative tina cane of what number the active militia of the State 
shall consist, depending on the exigency that makes such organization 
necessary. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, to my mind that case, if 
it is authority—and I think it is—decides distinctly that what 
we call loosely “ the National Guard ” is a State militia, officered 
by the States and trained by the States, subject to the declara- 
tion by Congress of the kind of discipline that is to be applied 
in the process of training. But the training and the oflicering 
are reserved distinctly to the States. This bill, if I comprehend 
it, attempts to put the State militia under the control of the 
President of the United States and turns over to the General 
Government the training of those troops. 

Of course, I am aware that this subject is going to be debated 
at great length, and I do not care to enter upon any extended 
discussion of it at this time, but I did want to put that case 
in the RECORD. 

I have here three very able articles on this subject, written 
by ex-Secretary of War Stimson, which I would like to have 
printed in the Record in connection with my remarks, provided 
they have not already been printed. I am not sure but that they 
may have been printed in the House proceedings. The printer 
will know; and if they have been, of course I do not ask to have 
them inserted again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

II. L. STIMSON ANALYZES THE ARMY BILLS— Tun ADDITIONS To OUR 

A ETRA Now Brix CONSIDERED BY THE SENATE AND THE 
[By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in President Taft's Cabinet.] 

(First article.) 


To the EDITOR or Tne New YORK Times: 

You have courteously asked me for an expression of my views in 
regard to the military bills now pending before Congress. I am glad to 
comply, although any such expression must necessarily deal only with 
the sallent points of a very complicated mass of proposed legislation. 

At. no time since the beginning of the Government has there been such 
fundamental and general 8 thinking people throughout 
the world of the postulates of military system and policy. The great 
European war has driven home to us even in America the fact that the 
last lf century has completely revolutionized national methods of 
making war. As a consequence, the foundations of our own py have 
been submitted to a scrutiny and criticism which they probably have not 
received before, even in the stress of our own wars. 

Unfortunately, the effect of this has been manifested in Congress 
later and less thoroughly than among the people of our Atlantic sea- 
board, and thus, though the pending bills show the beneficial results of 
sy agitation, it has not been sufficient to save us from some fundamen- 
tal errors. 


Marcs 15, 1916. 


AS TO THE REGULAR ARMY. 


So far as the Regular Army is concerned, the agitation for prepared- 
ness has had, on the whole, gratifying results. Mr. Hay, of the House, 
who originally proposed to add no new regimental units in the Arm 
but merely to the number of enlisted men in the existing iret 
ments, has now reported a bill which contains increases substan y 
corresponding with Secretary Garrison's recommendations. Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, from the Senate, goes much further, and reports a bill which 

resents substantially the increase recommended by the General Staff. 
f the Heuse bill becomes a law, we shall have 10 new regiments of 
Infantry and 6 new regiments of 


regiments of Engineers. Mr. Hay’s bill would give us, within the 
continental United States. 3 Infan divisions and 1 Cavalry divi- 
sion, besides an additional Cavalry brigade. This is the same number 
~ of tactical organizations which we have at present, but our present 
divisions are partly skeletonized and lack e requisite number of 
oo to make them complete. Mr. Hay’s additions would complete 

em, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’s bill would give us within the United States 
4 Infautry divisions and 2 Cavalry divisions. A fair argument cau 
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be made for each of these propositions. Having in mind merely the 
military needs of the country, preference should given without hesi- 
tation to the — — proposal. The Regular Army under both plans 
is to be our first line of defense, and in our ra ily growing country a 
mobile force inside the United States of 4 divisions of Infantry and 
2 divisions of Cavalry, or from 100,000 to 140,000 men, according 
as the units are at peace or war strength, is certainly none too large 
for that purpose. 

The reasons which are cited against the larger and in favor of the 
smaller proposal are, first, the er farm impossibility of recruiting 
uncer our voluntary System the additional men necessary for Senator 
CHAMPFRLAIN’S proposal, and, second, the fact that we have not in 
existence sufficient accommodations in our posts for such a number 
and that the cost of bullding such accommodations would be very 

cat. The Senate bill proposes to meet the first of these difficulties 
y changing our faulty enlistment law so as to permit men to be fur- 
loughed into the reserve after two years’ service or even after one year, 
in the case of such men as are reported as proficient and sufliciently 
trained by their company commanders. Our present law. requires. a 
maximum of four years and a minimum of three years with the colors 
before they can be so furlonghed. Experiments have been made with 
provisional companies, troops, and batteries of the Regular Army 
which have indicated that not only can the men be sufficiently trained 
within the shorter period but that there can be developed in this way 
a much greater interest and stimulus among both the men and their 
officers. Most of our progressive officers believe that under such a 
system of reward for proficiency and good conduct the Regular Army 
might be made to appeal to a class of men which it does not now 
reach and that enlistments would be very greatly increased if these 
better men felt that by applying themselves diligently they could pet 
the requisite mg and an honorable discharge after a year’s service. 

have long been of that opinion myself, and I believe that this is 
one of the strong points in favor of the Senate bill. 

So far as the difficulties of housing the Army are concerned I am 
inclined to think that this could be made a blessing in disguise. It 
would make it 5 for us to devise a system of hous: large 
masses of troops in cantonments instead of supporting them at many 
small and expensive posts. We faced just such a problem when we 
moblized a division on the Mexican border at Galveston in-1913, and 
we solved it with fair satisfaction and with comparatively little ex- 
pense. Although placed in a very uncomfortable situation, owing to 
the military exigencies of the mobilization, the men and officers built 
their own cantonments, and the bulk of them have remained on the 
border ever since. 

If we had to face the problem of housing an additional division 
or two of troops it would necessarily force us to house them in a 
more practical and less expensive way than at present. And it would 
result, in my opinion, in the new units being kept together instead of 
Scattered. This would be an incalculable advantage from the military 
standpoints of training, discipline, and usefulness. 

RESERVE OFFICERS. 

One of the great needs which have been made clear by the public 
discussion of military matters of the last year has been our shortage 
of officers and the necessity of establishing a system of reserve officers 
upon which the President can call in case of war, both to take junior 
positions in the Regular Army and to help officer the volunteer or 
citizen army upon which the Nation must rely in any serious emer- 
gency. Both e Senate and the House bills have provisions for 
establishing such a reserve officers’ corps, but each follows a different 
method. he Senate bill provides for the organization of courses at 
our universities and colleges and other educational institutions at 
which students may receive either elective or compulsory instruction in 
military training under officers of the Army detailed as professors of 
milita science and tactics. 

It then provides for reserve officers’ training camps where such 
students can receive further tuning out of doors, and tinaliy provides 
for temporary commissions as second lieutenants in the Regular Army, 
ane such reserve oflicers can be given practical instruction in 

t best of all schools—the Regular Army—for a period not exceed- 
ing six months. 

The House bill, on the other hand, provides for the establishment of 
30 cadet com ies to be attached to the various branches of the Army. 
in each of which from 50 to 100 cadets between the ages of 20 and 
27 years, and recruited from officers of the National Guard and gradu- 
ates of educational institutions to which regular officers are detailed 
to give instruction, can receive a year’s training, after which they at 
once become members of the officers, reserve corps. 

While it is perhaps a fair matter of argument as to the merits of 
either system, I am personally inclined to the bellef that more satis- 
factory results will be obtained through the Senate program. It seems 
to me that it will oe to a more broadly and better educated class 
of men and that it will permit more intensive as well as more flexible 
training. A member of a cadet company who is trained for a year 
straight in such a company must necessarily spend a large part of 
that year in garrison or posts where much of the duty to be performed 
is mechanical and a matter of routine. While it is important that 
every officer should be thoroughly grounded in such duties it is also 
true that with the class of men which we should hope to get as reserve 
officers the time spent in such routine and garrison duty need not be 
nearly so long as is necessary to train recruits of a less intelligent 
class. It is much more important that we should get for our reserve 
officers a class of men who not only have the capacity for the higher 
branches of study which are now so necessary in modern warfare, but 
who have spent a requisite amount of time on such matters rather 
than on mere garrison drill. 

Finally, the chance of serving for six months as an officer in the 
Regular Army, which is provided by the Senate bill, will give a train- 
ing in responsibility to a serious and ambitious man which service in 
a cadet company could not possibly do. 

The foregoing, I think, are the most salient provisions of the bill, 
so far as they concern the Regular Army. ‘There are other features 
in each bill which are of great importance, but for the most part they 
are not matters of general interest. The Senate bill provides for a 
tactical organization by brigades and divisions. It increases the 
number of the General Staff and provides for additional general offi- 
cers of the line. These are all good provisions. On the other hand, 
the numbers which it prescribes for certain units, particularly In the 
case of machine-gun companies and troops, are much below those indi- 
cated as necessary br the experience of the European war, and in this 
respect the Senate bill is inferior to the House bill. On the other 
hand, the House bill in providing for admission to the Regular Army 
of new officers of the grade of second lieutenants gives a preference to 
officers of the National Guard over enlisted men of the Regular Army 
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and members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. This Is a reversal of the 
present law, and I do not believe it is just to the enlisted men in the 
Army. Under the House bill enlisted men are also required to take 
examinations for commissions, while no such requirement seems to be 
exacted of officers of the National Guard. As a rule, candidates for a 
commission who haye served an enlistment in the r Army are 
better grounded in the rudiments of the training n for a junior 
officer than are officers of the National Guard. As the bill now stands 
it would be gi possible for a man to obtain an election as an officer 
of a National Guard e and then to enter the Army practi- 
cally without examination, taking precedence over specially qualified 
enlisted candidates and over members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
I think this is unsound, and would tend to break down the provisions 
for officers’ training. which the bill in other portions seeks to establish. 

The House bill also contains some provisions, cularly in section 
8, which will tend to narrow and restrict the e system of detail in 
the staff departments, and would thus tend to a reversion to the system 
of 1 departmental staffs which existed before the Spanish War, 
and which was terminated by the reforms of Secretary Root. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the general treatment of the Regular 
Army and its problems b both bills is an Improvement over existing 
legislation and would tend to give us a larger and better Regular Army 
than we could have expected a little while ago. Provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill follow much more comely the recommendations and views of our 
military advisers, the General Staff, and that bill, while far from per- 
fect, is consequently more free from imperfections than the other. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 


Tun PROPOSALS TO “ FEDERALIZE ” THE MILITIA—-WHEREIN THE BILLS 
BEFORE TIIE SENATE AND HOUSE FAIL TO PROVIDE THE MEASURE OF 
DEFENSE NEEDED. 


[By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in President Taft's Cabinet.] 
(Second article.) 


New York, March 17, 1916. 
To the EDITOR or tHe New York Times: 


In my previous letter I discussed the provisions of the bills pending 
before Congress relating to the 7 N Army. . What I regard as the 
most serious and dangerous provisions in the proposed legislation are 
found in the remaining portions of the bills which relate to our citizen 
soldiery, This is also the most important part of the program of 
national defense. The function of the Reguiar Army in the scheme of 
national defense is narrow. It is the nucleus and pattern with the 
aid of which we are to train our citizen soldiers, and it is to serve 
as the meager first line to anay and hold of an invasion while the 
citizen forces are mobilizing. The ultimate safety of the country has 
always depended and must in future depend upon the efforts of men who 
are not professionals, but citizens leaving civil pursuits to serve their 
country in time of war. 

Our Federal Constitution provides clearly for two classes of soldiery— 
the one national and the other local; the one or, and controlled 
exclusively by the National Government, the other primarily a force 
which belongs to the separate States, although it is subject to national 
use under certain conditions. The power to raise national forces is 
broad enough to Include all kinds of soldiery, both professional and 
citizen. Under it we support our Regular Army and under it, in nearly 
all our wars, we have raised forces of citizen soldiers, either as volun- 
teers or under the draft. Gen. Upton, our foremost military writer, 
speaks of this constitutional authority as “ unqualified” and as giving 
“every war power that the most despotic ruler could ask.” 

On the other hand, the authority given by the Constitution over the 
local forces or militia of the several States is narrow and restricted, 
They can only be called into the service of the General Government for 
three purposes, namely, “to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” Congress has power only to enact 
the general statutes 8 for their organization, arms, and disci- 
pline. while to the States is intrusted the administration of such stat- 
utes, and to the States is reserved expressly the power of appointing 
the officers and training the men. hile the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of our national forces at all times under the Constitu- 
tion, he commands the militia only when “ called into the actual service 
of the United States.” 

This distinction between local and national forces goes back to the 
very beginning of the Government, and as the country has grown larger 
the necessity for the distinction has grown more acute. There have 
always been men in the 8 who, while they could and would serve 
for home defense, nevertheless found it a great hardship, owing to their 
business or domestic ties, to undertake to serve anywhere and under all 
conditions. On the other hand, there always have been other men, 
usually R to whom the distinction was of no such 3 
I think it is safe to say that to-day, when the New York militia are 
confronted with the possibility of being sent 2,000 miles away to the 
Rio Grande, this old question presents itself to the various men of those 
organizations in quite as sharp colors as it did in the Revolution, when 
the militia of New England were reluctant to serve in New York, and 
Washington was writing to Joseph Reed of the “ desire of retiring into 
a chimney corner“ which had “seized the troops of New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts.” 

The very training of our militia has taken on a character suited for 
home-defense troops with domestic ties rather than for national troops. 
We drill them at night, once a week, in the armory instead of sending 
them out into the field. for several months of consecutive, intensive 
training, and have thus 2 a way which is the least effective 
method of teaching a man to a soldier. 

Now the European war has suddenly brought us face to face with the 
fact that we must have a national force of citizen soldiery, trained in 
time of peace to stand behind the Regular Army in time of war, when- 
ever and wherever it may be needed. e have suddenly learned that the 
progress of military science makes it impossible for us any longer to 
wait until the outbreak of war before we begin to train and discipline 
such a citizen army. At the same time the experience of our young 
men in the students’ and business men's camps has shown that there are 
thousands of Americans outside of the militia ready to make the sac- 
rifice necessary for such preparation, and that, under the conditions of 
intensive training in the fleld and under the dance of r r officers, 
they can make greater progress in learning how to be soldiers in even 
ee than they can in three years of weekly armory drills in the 
m Š 

Under these circumstances, the natural and. constitutional method to 
follow would clearly seem to be to establish a force of national volun- 
teers under the national powers of the Constitution, leaving it free 
for such units of the National Guard as may desire to do so to trans- 
fer themselves from the militia to this new force, while the others, 


composed, perhaps, of a different class of men, retain their old status 
of militia and play their old part as a home defense. 

There ought to be no real antagonism between these two classes of 
citizen soldiery, and I do not believe there would be. Each would 
have a separate and an honorable part to play in the scheme of national 
defense, and each could do it without either straining the Constitution 
or disrupting the occupations of their respective members. ‘The men 
who were e me and foot free would naturally go into the national 
soldlery; the men who were older and more tied down would remain 
in the militia. 

Instead, however, of taking this ppherenty. simple and natural 
course, both the Senate and House bills contain elaborate provisions 
aimed to “ federalize"’ the militia. 

By this it is proposed that we shall still retain them as militia, and 
yet will try to increase the power of the Federal Government over 
them, so that we can use them as first-line national forces.. 

In their attempt to do this it is inevitable that the authors have 
inserted many A pelo whose constitutionality—to put it most 
mildly—is very doubtful. The whole effort is an attempt to give the 
Central Government an authority over the militia which it has not 
been hitherto believed to have. 

But for the purpose of this discussion I shall not argue any of these 
doubtful questions, but shall only endeavor to point out that under 
the restrictions of the Constitution, which are admitted and clear, such 
an attempt will be a failure in its results from a military standpoint. 
It will not provide the measure of national defense which, in this year 
of grace 1916, we are all aiming to get. 

he two perfectly clear limitations which the Constitution puts upon 
the use of these State troops by the Central Government are, first, 
that they can only be used x the Federal Government for the three 
purposes aboye mentioned, and, second, that they are under the direct 
command and control of the President only in time of war, after they 
have been called into the service of the United States; that in other 
times they are under the command of the governors of the separate 
States. hese two limitations—divided control and limited use—are 
violative of the first principles of military efficiency as applied to a 
national army. We do not have to speculate about this or to argue 
from the experience of other nations. We have tried it ourselves in 
our own history under the same Constitution and with the same 
divided control over our militia, with results so disastrous that it 
seems inconceivable that we should want to make such a system the 
keystone of our arch of national defense. We tried to fight the War 
of 1812 in a large part with militia, and it was the most disastrous 
war in our history. On April 10. 1812, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to call upon the governors of the States for 80,000 militia. The 
War of 1812 against England was unpopular in New na gon dane as 
a war here nst any one of the European nations would be unpopular 
in certain parts of the country. The governors of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut refused to furnish their quota or to obey_the President's 
call. They were backed up in_this by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, which held that the State authorities and not the President 
were to judge whether the exigency requiring the services of these 
militia existed. A quarter of a century later the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided this question contrary to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, but that was a matter of cold comfort when an enemy 
was 9 and the troops were needed. The same practical dif- 
culty would exist to-day in case the authorities of any State refused. 
What is needed under such circumstances is not a lawsult or a writ of 
mandamus, but the undisputed authority of a — 2 commander in chief 
to order the men to obey on the pain of death, and no such power 
exists in the President of the United States over militia troops which 
are not yet in his service. 

In September, 1814, a British force invaded New York and began an 
attack on Plattsburg. The American commander, Gen. Macomb, called 
upon the governor of Vermont to send troops to his 
across the lake. ernor, Martin Chittenden, was an opponent 
of the war. He declined to comply. The Vermont Militia were anxious 
to go to the help of their compatriots, but could get no order to do so. 
In the language of the historian 8 

“An officer of the militia, Gen. Newell, tendered his brigade to the 

vernor to repair to Plattsburg or anywhere else to oppose the enemy, 
125 which the governor's cold-blooded answer was that he had no au- 
thority to order the militia to leave the State. On the 6th day of 
September, the cannonade then begun was distinctly audible at Burling- 
ton and at Goy. Chittenden’s residence at Jericho. But housed and 
recreant there, the chief magistrate still held off, when the people on 
their own spontaneous motion in numbers crossed the lake and follow- 
ing the cannonade hurried to Plattsburg without distinction of party 
to tender their services for their country.” 

Unfortunately the militia were not always as patriotic as these men 
of Vermont. On October 13, 1812, Gen. Van Rensselaer had assembled 
a force, consisting of about $00 Regulars and 2,270 Militia on the New 
York side of the Niagara River for the purpose of attacking a British 
fort across the river on Queenstown oe gen Early in the morning 
he sent over the Regulars and a few of the militia to surprise the 
British. The attack was completely successful, and the Americans took 
possession of the fort. Later in the day the British commander as- 
sembled reenforcements and began an attempt to retake it from the 
Americans. Gen. Van Rensselaer then sought to bring over the rest 
of his force to the rescue of the sorely beset advance guard. But, in 
the language of Gen. upas 

“The rest of the militia on our side of the river, although ordered 
and implored . taer commander, 8 refu to cross over, 
under the plea that, according to the Constitution of the United States, 
they could only be called out to resist an invasion.” 

Dating the rest of that day these men stayed on the bank on the 
American side and watched their comrades driven out of the fort, 
down to the river's bank, until they were killed or captured to the last 
man. Gen. Van Rensselaer, in his report of the action, said: 

“I can only add that the victory was really won, but lost for the 
want of a small reenforcement; one-third part of the idle men might 
have saved all.” 

In precisely the same way during the same year a body of Ohio 
Militia refused Gen. Hull's order to cross the boundary at Detroit, 
“alleging as a reason that they were not obliged to serve outside of 
the United States.” Still another force of militia under Gen. Dear- 
born refused to cross the line at Plattsburg for the same reason, and 
still another force acted in the same way under Gen. Smyth. 

It is idle to say that such things could not happen to us to-day. 
These incidents were not the resuit of chance; they were the fruits of 
faulty methods. American soldiers in 1812 were no less brave and 
patriotic than they are to-day. The American people to-day contain 
within them many more discordant elements than they did a century 
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ago, and the governors of our States in the twentieth century will be 
gute = quick to.listen to local political considerations as those New 


governors were during War of 1812. Indeed, it was less 
ears ago when the governor of South lina disbanded his 
tia force in order to block the attempts of the National Gov- 
ernment to restore discipline out of chaos in those South Carolina 
militia. It is as true to-day as when Washington was writing from 
Valley Forge that the safety of this country as a Nation can only be 
maintained by. national forces under undivided naticnal control. 

In my next letter I shall endeavor to discuss in more detail how the 
provisions of the pending bills have failed to meet this national require- 


ment. 
HENRY L. Stimson. 
THE WAY TO A REAL Army op CITIZENS—ONE SECTION OF THE SENATE 
BILL OFFERS AN OPPORTUNITY NOT FOUND IN THE “ FEDERALIZATION ” 
or THE MILITIA. 5 
(By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in President Taft's Cabinet. 
(Third and last article.) 
New Tonk, March 20, 1916. 
To the EDITOR or THe Naw YORK Times: 
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We judge our success in the development of a national force of 
volunteers by their readiness to enlist and their resulting numbers on 
the one side and by their efficiency and discipline on the other. Our 
own experience with the method of Federal payments to the militia 
has already demonstrated that it is a failure in both of these direc- 


tions. 

In 1903, under the Dick law, we instituted the policy of makin — 
ments to the Nationai Guard for the urpose of . — ting up to oom 
bers and improving its discipline. hese appropriations covered not 
only arms, ammunition, and supplies, but pay, subsistence, transporta- 
tion for the men during their maneuvers in the field, and also aid 
to the various State encampments as well as to the joint maneuvers. 

' Beginning with appropriations aggrega about two and one-half 
millions a year they were steadily increased until we are now payin 
six millions a year to the militia. Simultaneously the numbers o 
the Guard have diminished in comparison with the ulation of the 
country. Money has failed to give us numbers. In foss the National 
Guard con of 116,542 officers and men. In 1915 it consisted of 
129,398 oe 8 8 s£ 55 by the 
census o was less n 76,000,000. In t is re 
1 88 d discipline 1 . 

respect to efficiency an scipline I take the following from th 
official reports: In 1915, 564 officers and 19,382 men were a t 8 
the annual inspection. During the year 1914 the average number of 
men absent from each weekly drill of instruction was 63,201, or nearly 
50 per cent of the entire strength of the Organized Militia. The 
amended Dick law iy Spee the attendance on the part of the men of 
the militia at 24 drills during the year. Thirty-seven per cent of the 
militia failed to attend this absurdly low minimum requirement in 1914. 
At the last Federal inspection the instruction of 330 companies, or 
equivalent units, was rated as poor, and 932 companies were below the 
standard of efficiency, In 1914 only 34.8 per cent of the National Guard 
qualified as second-class marksmen or better. In other words, only 
about one-third of our Organized Militia could shoot well enough to be 
rated as indifferent marksmen or attain the lowest standard recognized 
F of d th sibili i 
, the s of care an @ respon; ity which the National 
Guard has shown in respect to the Federal arms, uniforms, and equip- 
ment which have been issued to it under the Dick law kai been so low 
that there is now a total shortage of $1,352,761 of such 
to it, as to which the Federal authorities are unable to 
report of the poyperty or a proper accountabili 
Four years ago, in 1912, drastic st were initiated by the reta. 
of War to uce such shortages. nder the system of divided contro. 
it has been found practically impossible to accomplish this. In the case 
of many States the shortages are so great that if they were charged 
against the Federal appropriations coming to such States there would 
be nothing left for rifle practice or camps of instruction or any other 
training for several years to come. This would mean that to apply 
the discipline of this method of purchasing efliciency would result in 
depriving the States of some of the vital elements of training which 
they can not afford to lose. In other words, the system p by 
these bills for extending the authority of the Cen Government over 
failed in tt bers, in et t . ee 
respect to numbers, respe o marksmanship, 
discipline, and in respect to equipment. 
It would, of cou 
o whom these criticisms do not apply. Our best 
mili ciency and 


patriotic devotion to duty which, in view of the handicaps of 
under which they labored, is in the highest degree commendable. 


particularly tifying that the State of New York in this respect stands 
at the top. it. when a system is proposed for the development of a 
national force, it should be judged by its results throughout the Nation. 
It must be judged not by the exceptions but by the average, and judged 
by the average this system is a falluré. 
This failure lies at the root of the system posed in the two Dills. 
There is no use in enacting, as the bills do, t the militia must keep 
up to certain standards when there is no way provided of making it k 
up to such standards except a way that is a proved failure. It 18 
surd to es that hereafter the President may direct the militia 
to recruit its companies up to maximum war strength when hitherto, 
under the same system, he has been unable to aart it up eren tọ a mini- 
mum strength. us the report for 1915 showed that the infantry of 
the militia of the country was 21,571 men below the minimum enlisted 
h required by law. If the President has been unable to purchase 
compliance witb this low standard in the past, how can he be expected 
to purchase compliance with a higher standard in the future? 

t is true that the present bills propose to remedy this evil by increas- 
ing the Federal payments. But such a remedy does not touch the real 
0 It still leaves the Federal Commander in Chief in the tion ot 
a benevolent adviser with no power to command. The administration 
of his plans is in the hands of le over whom he has no control. 
The Federal Government can ad „can make eral regulations, can 
scold and threaten to withhold the tal functions of admin- 
istration, of pining the orders an 
the hands of the 8 


; a reason which the 8 
bills not only do not remove but, on e contrary, perpetuate. The 
National Guard is 


ilitia. 
State militia and remains liable to this kind of police duty, it will be 
1, The present bills 


abe Seige rights of the 
tional ard within their respective borders in time of peace.“ 

This is the real reason why in Great Britain, where the territorial 
army is really a national army and not a local police, five young English- 
men enlist where only one young American enlists in our National 
Guard, and why in Canada young Canadians enlist in the national 
guard where one young American enlists in ours. So long as we per- 
sist in this faulty system, so long as we try to make the same man do 
duty as a national soldier and at the same time as a State policeman, 
we ee fail, even with the ald of individual pay, to bring our enlist- 
ments up. 

On the other hand, the introduction of such a system of individual 
pay unconnected with any field duty will introduce a most serious evil 
nto our body politic. Under the new bills, the National Guard officer 
and soldier will receive individual pay not directly connected with out- 
door service or with the specific performance of any military duty. 
He will be on the annual pay roll of the Federal Treasury, subject o 
to certain conditions which may not be rigidly enforced. will 
thrust the National Guard into politics. It means the creation of an- 
other vested interest in the pork 1. Some of the provisions of these 
bills seem almost purposely designed toward the accentuation of such an 
interest. In the House bill ts a provision which forbids any tia 
organization to be disbanded without the consent of Congress. In other 
words, no matter how low the standard of discipline may sink in such 
a regiment or company, its commander in chief, the governor, can not 
discipline it by mustering it out without the consent not of the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of War but of Congress. If the Congressman 
from that district has a number of loyal supporters in that regiment 
on the pay roll of the Federal Trea: , the consent of 8 wilt 
be hard to obtain. No provision could be more skillfully adapted to 
turn hows is r te a system of military pay into a system of con- 

onal patrona. 


far less compactly organized and manageable army of pension appli- 
cants and their 8 this minority would dr a reasonable ote 
crease of the Regular Army, lea e States to maintain their own 


troops in their own way and at their own N Without any aid 
22 from the United States.” (Rept. T, Pt. II, 62a Cong. 
sess. 


For the reasons which I have given in this and my preceding letter, 
I fear that the attempt to build up under the militia provisions of our 
Constitution a national Army as an immediate line of defense behind 
the Army will meet with failure; that under it in time of 


its the President 
wholly under the discipline and 
control of the ment. The operation of this statute is 
limited to time of war. It has now been abundantly shown by the 
discussion of the past yent that it is too late to wait until the opening 
of war to raise such a force of volunteers. The requirements of modern 
war would make such a course disastrous to any nation which tried it. 
Therefore, in section 58, the Senate bill ropese to permit the Presi- 
dent to organize and train such a force time of peace. Under the 


to raise an arm; 
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section there is wisely left to the President a certain amount of dis- 

cretion in respect to the term of enlistment, the period of eee 

and of service with the colors and with the reserve, which will permit 

not omy experiments to be made to determine which methods will be 
t. 


best suited to our needs, but will permit different methods to be used 
according to the requirements of the different parts of the country 
and the varying needs of an urban or rural population. If this section 
becomes law I believe that we could successfully lay the foundations 
of a really national reserve. We could feel our way so as to do 
no injuste to existing institutions or faithful and effective militia 
organizations, And yet we should be upon the right military and con- 
stitutional road. Coupled with the provisions which are also for- 
tunately in both bills he for the development and encourage- 
ment of our present system of military training camps for students and 
business men there would be laid the foundations for gradually buildin. 

up an lutelligent and effective system of citizen soldiery—a force whic 

coulil absorb such units and men of our present militia as desire that 
kind of service and leave other units and other men to be developed 
along the line of home defense. Along that road, I believe, Hes the 
wisest solution of our present problem. 

sa Henry L. STIMSON. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, of the three distinct 
classes of troops provided in this bill, I hope we will adopt the 
first and the third, striking out the provision in section 56 for 
the second. I do not believe that 80-day-a-year trained men will 
amount to any efficient force or be any substantial contribution 
to the armed forces of our country; and I think it would be far 
better to spend what money is spent to develop the Regular 
Army and the National Guard. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say just a word about the 
National Guard. I have had occasion to call out the National 
Guard and see them called out in my own State, and for the 
length of training and service they have had I know they make 
splendid soldiers. I believe that with some eliminations from 
the provisions of this bill applicable to the National Guard, and 
some additions, they can be greatly strengthened as an effective 
force. 

One of the provisions to which I call attention—and there are 
others upon the same line, though perhaps not quite as shock- 
ing—is the provision in section 71 which requires that each 
member of the National Guard shall sign an agreement that— 

In the event the President of the United States shall order the Na- 
tional Guard into active service because of actual or threatened war 
within three years from the date of enlistment I agree to serve as a 
member of the National Guard in the service of the United States 
within or without the continental limits of the United States for the 
period of three years. 

Then, again, a little later on, is the provision that all of this 
act, so far as compensation to the National Guard is concerned, 
depends upon the signing of the agreement to serve without the 
continental limits of the United States. I do not believe the 
Constitution contemplated their serving without the limits of 
the United States except to repel an invasion by temporarily 
invading some other country to prevent the inyasion of our 
own country, and I do not believe that a member of the National 
Guard should be required to sign the proposed agreement. I do 
not think I could give my consent to vote for a measure which 
required such an obligation from a member of the National 
Guard. I think it is an effort to force the National Guard 
into a contract to do that which the Constitution does not 
permit Congress to require from a member of the National 
Guard. 

I trust we may make amendments along the line of the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuM- 
Mins}, which will permit some of the officers of the National 
Guard to serve upon the General Staff or in the War College; 
and I think there ought to be one or more officers of the 
National Guard in the particular division of the War Depart- 
meat which has charge of the National Guard. I think their 
work and the difficulties which surround their work shoyld be 
betier understood by the division of army headquarters which 
controls and directs their work. I think a more sympathetic 
support from that division to the National Guard would 
strengthen and help them, and broaden those in charge in the 
War Department. 

Mr. President, if we do rely upon the first provision—the 
Regular Army and the National Guard—what will this bill 
give us? This bill contemplates the increase of the Regular 
Army to 175,000 or 180,000 men with the colors with a possible 
250,000; and under its provisions in a few years we ought to 
have 400,000 reservists who have been trained until they are 
thorough soldiers. The bill wisely provides that the General 
Staff may have all the time at least a paper organization of the 
reservists. It provides a plan by which the General Staff will 
know who are still reservists and where they are. It keeps 
the reseryists in shape where they can be quickly called into 
active service; and it will give, in a few years, a force of 400,000 
men who have had training as soldiers, who can be called at 
once to the colers in case they are required. 

I think these provisions of the bill are such that those who 
have done the work upon it ought to receive from us our fullest 


appreciation. If they limit the force to 180,000—and I do not 
know what the pleasure of the Senate will be upon that sub- 
ject—it would still develop in a few years a reserve of 400,000 
men; and that reserve consists, uncer the plan of this bill, of 
men who bave been trained to efficient work as soldiers. Al- 
though they receive only $24 a year, the expense to the Govern- 
ment being very small, it still gives, if we need them, a splendid 
body of trained men who in almost no time—in 30 days—could 
be called to the colors and quickly organized, as the bill pro- 
vides that their nominal organization, though they are not with 
the colors, is to be continued all the time. 

Mr. President, I especially desire this evening to call atten- 
tion to one amendment that I have offered to that part of the 
bill which applies to the Regular Army. It is the provision 
which brought laughter or smiles from some Senators when it 
was read on yesterday, but which I intensely favor and from 
the work of which I have great faith that much good will 
come. It is the amendment providing that so much time as 
can be taken without interfering with their military training 
shall be given to study and to instruction for the’ private sol- 
diers while they are with the colors, with a view of fitting them 
for civil life. It provides that vocational instruction shall be 
given to the private soldiers in agriculture and in mechanical 
arts. It provides that the Secretary of War shall provide 
rules and regulations for the conduct of this instruction. 

Is it feasible? Surely no one will question the value of such 
instruction if it is feasible and practicable. 

I shall have the privilege a little later during this session of 
bringing to your attention our vocational education bill, which 
has been worked out by the commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent 18 months ago under a joint resolution of Congress, and 
I trust the bill will be approved by the Senate and also by the 
House. I think it will be. 

There is no question of greater importance for our national 
life than the better preparation of our young men for the work 
in which they will engage. The power of the German Empire 
to-day lies in the vocational instruction which has been given 
to its men. The thoughtful business man engaged in com- 
merce, the thoughtful business man engaged in manufacturing 
enterprises, to-day approves the modification of our system of 
education and calls for more time to be given to pedagogical in- 
struction of the young, specializing them for particular lines 
of work. 

It has, been recently pointed out by a large gathering of our 
most thoughtful business men that part-time studies for those 
under 19 who go into work of any kind are essential for their 
development for life; and I am gratified to say that especially 
in the State of Wisconsin there is the fullest recognition of the 
fact that part-time instruction on vocational lines, particularly 
for those who before the age of 20 engage in occupations looking 
toward support, is absolutely essential if we are to develop our 
young men, and our young women also, to their fullest capacity, 
not only for the welfare of individuals but as a great economic 
problem involving our entire country, and as a great problem 
of better developing the citizenry of our country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if his 
amendment provides for compulsory teaching? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It will require the soldier to take some 
branch of study? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
It will be compulsory. 

I want to say to the Senate that a few days ago a young 
officer gave me a most interesting account of the work done 
upon this line in the fort where he was stationed two or three 
years ago. The value of the work it is hardly necessary for 
me to argue, if it can be conducted in such a way as not to 
interfere with their military training, and really better prepare 
them to return to civil life. This young officer told me that at 
a fort at which he was stationed he and a number of other 
young officers determined to do something for the private 
soldiers, and they asked for volunteers to take a course in in- 
struction of a certain number of hours each day, and about 
one-third of the privates volunteered. They thereupon worked 
out a line of studies which they could give in the fort. They 
had electrical works in the fort. They could give them in- 
struction in electricity. They had a boiler plant in the fort. 
They felt that they could give them instruction in boiler handling 
and in steam operation. They had a shoe shop, they had a 


Yes; it will be a part of his work. 


harness shop, they had a small machine shop, they had a 
Out of these possibilities just around them in the fort 


bakery. 
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they classified certain lines of vocational instruction, and in- 
vited the men to make their selections, and then these young 
officers trained them three or four hours a day, part of the 
time in vocational work, part of the time in general educa- 
tional work; and the officer assured me that the development of 
those men was really remarkable. Only a short time ago, 
he said, he received a letter from one of them in Chicago, a 
private soldier who had no vocational training prior to that 
time, recalling to his mind that he took the bakery instruc- 
tion, and stating that he was in Chicago running a bakery of 
his own and making from $150 to $200 a month. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask that at the close of my remarks 
there may be printed in the Recorp an article by Mr. Charles 
Johnson Post on“ How a big army could be made a social asset 
vocational training in many trades needful in defensive prepa- 
ration would fit men for civil career.” In this article he points 
out that after the private soldier had been with the colors a 
sufficient length of time to be proficient, his detail could be made, 
in many instances, to plants or workshops belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask that this article may be printed at the end of my re- 


marks. 
Without objection, it will be so 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But it might be suggested that 
nothing could be done for agriculture. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, I 
have this thought to suggest: I most earnestly hope the Sena- 
tor’s amendment will prevail. As a Republic, we have to bear 
a certain burden with reference to war; and, bearing that as a 
necessity, we ought to get whatever resultant good can be 
gotten out of that necessity. 

If the Senator will pardon me for just a moment further, I 
have always been a strong believer in the National Guard, not so 
much with the view of its use in a war, which I hope we never 
will have, but I have believed it would be a good investment for 
this country to appropriate more for the National Guard, sup- 
plementing the school life and the business training of the young 
man with camp life, discipline, and the traditions of military 
achievement. Now, we can supplement that by supplementing 
the military training of the regular soldier with a certain amount 
of training for civil life; and I, for one, am most heartily in 
accord with the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article by Gen. Wood, one 
of the brainiest and strongest of the men who have been con- 
nected for some time past with the Regular Army of this coun- 
try, in which he cordially indorses the view that vocational in- 
struction can be given to the privates while they are with the 
colors; that the time can be taken by the officers to give them 
instruction that will greatly contribute to their value as citizens 
when they return to private life. I ask that this article by 
Gen. Wood may be incorporated at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN ARMY o. K. D BY GEN. WOOD—NOTED COMMANDER 

SAYS PLAN PROPOSED BY CHARLES JOHNSON POST IS SOUND IN THEORY, 

PERFECTLY PRACTICAL IN APPLICATION, AND IS WORTH MOST SERIOUS 


CONSIDERATION AS SERVING THE DOUBLE PURPOSE OF MILITARY EFFI- 
CIENCY AND ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY, TO BE ATTAINED SIMULTANBOUSLY. 
[By Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood.] 

The plan of army industrial and vocational training that has been 
worked out by Mr. Charles Johnson Post, and has appeared in the 
pages of this paper, has many excellent points from the military point 
of view. This plan also is more complete in its 5 than any 
plan in Army preparedness along vocational lines that I have so far 


seen. 

It has been transmitted to the War College for study and report upon 
it. Mr. Post approaches the problem of army service from the angle 
of a yolunteer 1 I personally believe that some form of uni- 
versal training is a men essential; yet I believe that certain of the 
features of vocational ing along the lines that he has developed 
should be added to it. 


His plan as a whole contemplates two things: (1) Efficiency as a 
soldier in military duties, and (2) the attainment of such ciency 
under conditions t also prepare him for his return to the civil, in- 
dustrial life. This would give a twofold efficiency to the country—a 
military efficien and an economic efficiency. en would return to 
civil life not only better but also more useful members of society, 
Such a syen avoids any economic waste in a standing army. 

What this country needs in the way of an army is not an army of 
men who remain in it permanently, except officers and noncommissioned 
officers ; it should be in the nature of a great military organiza- 
tion, constantly giving back to society men of military efficiency against 
the days of emergency. This is one feature of this plan that is taken 
care ok Under it the actual period of 8 ning is a variable 
factor, though the standard of efficiency for all is the same; for, as Mr. 


royides, no man can avail himself 
be Says Bo of the ore tienal i apprenticeship 


In 


98 or men under training as soldiers to secure, d 


great problems we have in this country is considerably 
due to the fact that great portions of . develop in raci 
areas, reading a dialect press and controlled in the intervening years h. 
dialect interests. Some sort of a community of service must be estab- 
lished in order to develop a proper and necessary appreciation of the 
duties and obligations of American citizenshi for equality of 2 
tunity means an equality of obligations. I believe that the best met 

is by some sort of systematized military training of a universal character 
wherein Mr. Van Rensselaerbilt will rub shoulders in the ranks with 
Mr. Podunski; under such service how long would it be before there 
established a fellowship—an appreciation of what a democracy is api 
means, and of what American citizenship opens up? These large racia 
areas come from countries of racial o — 

We must have some plan. And believe that military training is 
invaluable for the purpose. I am anxious to see some form of the 
Australian or Swiss militar a Sok adopted here. A man po 
military training control of y—knowledge of health for S 
and of preventable diseases that is of benefit to himself, his famil 
and to posterity; he gets discipline—a knowledge of the relations 
of himself to social and economic forces ; he learns to coordinate bim- 
self with society and to take his place and part effectively ; he learns 
duty, obligation, and efficiency in many channels of American citizen: 
ship. If, then, we add to the purely military and civic features of 
army training a system whereby he is enabled to acquire a vocation— 
a trade or a profession—we have added that much to the industr 
efficiency of our society, and, as I have said, made the Army a sour 
of economic gain of great value. The Army and the Military Estab- 
Ushment would be as efficient a social instrument in times of peace as 
it would be of protection in international emergency. 

That the basic proapie of the system Mr. Post proposes is sound 
theory and perfectly practicable in application, subject to certain modi- 
fications in matters of detail, appears to me obvious, and ually sò 
tbat it should be developed along with any army reorganization an 
extension whether on the volunteer basis of enlistment or upon a ba 
of some form of universal military training. The plan he proposes 
worth most serious study and consideration. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Senators, this view receives the 
support of many of the very best officers in the Army. I claim 
for it no novelty. I in no sense claim that it is an invention of 
mine. I am presenting to you the suggestions of others. No 
one appreciates more than I do the importance of preparing the 
young men of this country for the struggle of life, for useful- 
ness in.life, for effective force in life. But while I might be- 
lieve it practical to give such instruction and such benefits to 
privates in the Regular Army, I would not be so sure that it 
could be done had I not the confident opinion of those highest 
in the Army, and those who in the Army have made from their 
military service the greatest success, that it is practicable. 

Do you know that the Coast Artillery put this practice into 
effect the Ist of January, 1915? I send to the desk and ask 
that the Secretary may read the order of the Chief of Staff to 
the Coast Artillery on this subject, passed in January a year ago, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. ` 

The Secretary read as follows: 

During the indoor season, the Artillery instruction period will, be 
one and one-haif hours. The remaining two hours of the daily instruc- 
tion period will be devoted to courses in vocational instruction under 3 
initiative, direction, and control of coast-defense commanders. ‘Ag 
many separate vocational courses will be inaugurated and conducted 
as may be possible, utilizing commissioned officers as supervisors 
such courses, and the Artillery noncommissioned staff officers, enli 
neg y and rated men instructors. Attendance upon — 
courses will be 
these courses 


as 
obtional with the enlisted men. Those sted mi 
not ogag in 
about the post during the instruction period. Smaa the courses tha 


raphy. 
it is not intend 
suggest themselves to coast-defense commanders. In so as pra 
ticable the installed Coast Artillery matériel may be utilized in connec- 
tion with this instruction. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if he does not think 
the proposition he is now stating would also operate as an in- 
ducement for enlistment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unquestionably. Mr. President, if 
you will democratize the Army, if you will break the caste 
that exists in the Army, if you will make the private a man and 
an American citizen just as much as the officer, and if you will 
enlist the officers in the development of the men, in the develop- 
ment of their mental and moral strength, in the training of the 
men for civil as well as military life, you can make the position 
of the private in the Army a very different one from what it 
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has been in the past, and you can make the button worn by 
the private as a member of the national reserve a badge of honor 
wherever he goes, second only to the uniform of the West Point 
graduate. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I am very mueh interested in what the Sena- 
tor is saying about democratizing the Army; but does he think 
he will secure the cooperation of the officers in the Army to 
any great extent in an effort of that kind? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To a very great extent; yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I am very glad to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not know until to-day that the 
Coast Artillery had adopted that rule. An officer of the Coast 
Artillery came over to me with the report of the successful 
work that has been done in the past 12 months under that 
order, showing what great progress the men have made under 
their tuition in vocational lines in 12 months. Then I asked 
him how it happened that the work had been done. “ Why,” 
said he, “an order was passed the first of last year requesting 
it of the officers, and making it a matter of volition with the 
men“; and a large part of the men, he said, volunteered to 
take the training. 

T have here a report on their work, which shows, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Senators, that they sueceeded in establishing courses 
for bakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, painters, firemen, engineers, 
telephone and telegraph operators, radiotelegraph operators, 
plasterers, plumbers, stenographers, and typewriters. I desire, 
without stopping to read it, that it be printed in connection 
with what I have just said. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


OPPORTUNITIES, FOR EDUCATION IN THE COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


The Coast Artillery Corps gives a young man an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn some trade o ide of the purely military business, and 
to improve his general education very materially. While vocational 
training has been optional with the enlisted men, a great 
taken an interest in this werk, and have left the service with a l- 
edge of some vocation outside of the military jerome Among the 
courses which have been held are courses for bake: ters, 


ators, 


radiotele: h 
and t * 


ters. 


with coast fortifications. The Coast Artillery enlisted men 
the power plants in which electric power is: generated for use 
fortifications. and thus become familiar with electrical machin ot 
all kinds. They also learn to operate steam- 
run gasoline engines, and My energy searchli: 
submarine mine work, they learn conside 
operation. 

For men. who 


In with 
le about boats and their 


rs, firemen, 
sergeants r. The last- 
ing. 


good general]. 
1 to the electrical installation. The engineers have of 
he power plants and make all ordinary repairs on the boilers and the 
machinery in the plants. The firemen have charge of the firing and 
operation of boilers. The master gunners are charged with renee 
ration of charts, maps, drawings, range tables, etc., in a coast-defense 
command. Radio sergeants are to communicate with vessels 
and for other signal work. ‘These courses are open to men who are 
ambitious and who take an interest in their work. Every enlisted man 
who serves a tour in the Coast Artillery Corps, and who is ambitious 
to learn, has numerous opportunities to better himself in both theoreti- 
cal and practical subjects. 
Radio operators are always in demand by commercial 
the electricians, engineers, an who have learned their voca- 
tions while enlisted men of the Coast Artillery Corps. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I to-day learned first of this work 
in the Coast Artillery, and I ask Senators who smiled yester- 
day when the amendment that I offered was read whether they 
can not now smile with approving praise at this splendid work 
that has been voluntarily done by these men in the Coast 
Artillery. 

I do not desire at this time to discuss the amendment fur- 
ther; it will formally come up for consideration later on; but 
I wished to put this much in the Recorp and say this much at 
the present time to the Senate that it may be the subject of 
thought, that Senators may overcome the first view that such 
work would be impossible, and that they may prepare them- 
selves for becoming accustomed to it by a knowledge of the fact 
that it has been done and has worked well, If Senators will 
only give the subject thought, they will be ready to accept it 
as a part of the bill. 


firms, as are 
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How 4 Bic ARMY' COULD BE MADE a SOCIAL. ASSET— VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING IN MANY TRADES NEEDFUL IN DEFENSIVE PREPARATION WOGLD Fir 
MEN FOR CIVIL CAREERS. 

[The Globe prints below a synopsis of a comprehensive plan for 
an army adeqnate to our needs, which been 


espread fervor of preparedness—and is 
of the textbook on “Horse Packing” for military and frontier use. 
The plan has the double advantage at it would not cripple our 
industrial resources during either the raisi or the maintenance of a 
competent army, but, on the contrary, wow 2 us for 3 
industrial development while preparing us effectively to resist itary 
invasion. Sacri no part of the proficiency in arms which our men 
of mili age should possess, it would at the same time provide them 
with proficiency in the useful arts. 
[By Charles Johnson Post.] 

This country needs an army. It needs it just as any subdivision of 
society needs a police force. 

Such army must be efficient; it must bear a relation to the probabili- 
ties of its service; it must be an army not merely for the e of an 
ao it must be an army proportioned to, our needs and to its social 
usefulness, and the feu ements in it of social and economic waste 
must be reduced to a minimum. 

In other words, the army of our future must not be merely an in- 
crease in the size, in the raw bulk, of that feudal instrument with 
feudal principles that has so far been retained ; it must be a part of our 
social system—an instrument of social use and value in place 
heavy burden borne by society —— the plunge of war. 
existed in 


The ideal system of army defense those simpler times or 
exists to-day those communities less complex than those with which 
we are generally In every Struggle of 


The hunting, the — — 
istence were a constant training cP ane along 9 — mad 


finest fighting material in the wor is examples, 
march of p advances both the complexities of society and the 
arts of war, and the old inter relationship is 

Let old rela take from the 

singleness of its rarely used function; let it be in times of peace an 
instrument of social use, of econ well as of military 


in the days when men wore coo: 
on the day before Thanksgivin; 
militarism lie in the feudal survivals in our ot oeren and not in the 
fact that men are taught to handle firearms or in masses, 
e TRESEXT TRAINING DEMORALIZING, 
With certain special and technical exceptions our Army—or, for that 
matter, any a -—taking young men at the formative riod of their 


manhood, gives them not that is of value in meeting roblems of 
life and livelihood that confront on their return to civil society. 
On the present training is, in its economic and 


our 
social aspects, wasteful and demo 

But take the feudalism out of the Army; make it efficient, 
structive in the time of peace as it is efficiently destructive in 
war; establish it along lines wherein young men may acquire the in 
trial equipment for ustrial civil life that is ahead of them—give them 
these as well as the requirements of military proficiency—and 
the country will have an army of defense, in which there lies no more 
— s militarism than exists in so many vocational schools or tech- 
nical colleges. 

It is. along the lincs of these principles that the following plan is 


Here is a plan for raising and maintaining an army adequate to our 
needs which neither in the raisin the maintenance — em would 


from a lay point 
under consi tion b 
ts in mi 


Let the recruit join the Army for a term that will him three 
years’ apprenticeship at the trade of his choice; this od would be 
fixed quanti to he would serve ‘ough various 


a f 
degrees of military training until he has acquired standing as a private 
of the first class. He could not enter upon his yocational apprentice- 
ship until he was certified as a.first-class private. 

TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT SHOPS. 

This vocational training would be in the Government shops, in which 
the implements and munitions of war would be, in the largest measure, 
constructed. The Army sho be 8 through its own 
manufactures in its own shops, but none of the articles so made should 
be sold at any time in — 
think of Government Aoa ops as merely 
guns. This is not so; in Army upkeep there 
activity drawn upon tha called into play in civil society. In 
mak th kind of trainin for mechanics; 


ee the 
equipment alone, 
the acq of trades used in civil spate E 

n 


a — adoption py the Government of these 
ouble purpose; it would 
dustrial. training 


of this country, with a 
created, and it would nate the commercial interest that thrives 
best on war scares and war. The iniquitous Krupp scandals are too 
recent to permit us to overlook the warning they conveyed and to take 
preventive measures lest we, too, be Kruppi: Moreover, war and 


an enormous field 
The list is Umitless. 
etions would serye a 
rtunity for a wid ead in- 
in the economic 8 


ulation of skilled men_ constantly 


all taining to it are matters of so great national and individual 
sacrifice that it is intolerable that any class of Army contractors 
should alone be protected in the profits that to all the rest of us spell 
destitution and death. 

During this period of vocational trainin 
with him his uniform and equipment in a locker of and be re- 
sponsible for the condition thereof—much the same as in Switzerland. 
In the event of war he could be mobilized by changing from his shop 
clothes to his uniform—a matter of 15 minutes or less. 

During the first . of such vocational apprenticeship there would 
be two months’ field service with the colors. 

1 the second year there would be six weeks“ field service with 
the colors. 

And during the third and final year of apprenticeship he would serve 
one month of field service. This would crystallize the military training 
of his first and preliminary military service. s 

There would a certain percentage of these young men—Just as 
there are now—to whom the military life would appeal. These would 
in place of the trade . pass Into a special military school 
that would train them up to the degree required of the highest grade 
of noncommissioned officer—a sergeant. From this school they would 
then pass back into the regular, permanent Military or Army Establish- 
ment. A man would pass back with the rank of a private and the 
torre of a sergeant, subsequent promotion depending upon his ca- 

n 


the young man would kee; 
his sho : 


permanent section would become officers in war time. 

And this takes no count of those men, first-class privates and trade 
apprentices who are trained as soldiers ready to step fully armed Into 
the ranks. 

SHOULD BE FEDERAL UNIVERSITY. 

There is one other phase of the matter that needs attention. Into 
the Army would come men of the capacity of professional men and 
with the ambition to achieve such rank. The trade school would limit 
their usefulness not only to society but to the Army Establishment. 
There would also be men of the capacity of officers. At the present we 
regard the latter capacity as the only one to be encouraged, so we bave 


West Point. But if it is sound in principle to educate American citizens 
for a certain governmental A i pene it is equally sound to train them 
for other needed governmental service. 


West Point should be more than a local academy on the Hudson. It 
should be a great Federal university open to all who can pass the neces- 
sary requirements. There should be military training sufficient to 
qualify a man for a commission for all who entered—an obligatory 
course. For those training for officers in the Regular (permanent) Es- 
tablishment it should be most extensive. Every department under each 
Cabinet officer has need of men with college training and technical 
degrees, and it is here that the graduates should be drafted for a certain 
period. There can not be too much education among a ple nor can 
too many people have too much of it. This plan would abolish those 
stories of men struggling through college on nuts and popcorn as a 
steady four years’ diet. But that loss would be only of a mass of 
pathetic anecdotes and in no way reflected in the economic ability that 
would be represented in this 8 

Let us be concrete and offer an illustration in figures: 

Assume an army of 100,000 apprentices a year—not a high number, 
as is well known to any who are familiar with the craving in the work- 
ing classes that their boys shall have a trade—and a permanent estab- 
lishment of 50,000 Regulars. For the first year this means only 150,000 
m 


en. 
The second year—with the next class of apprentices—it means 250,- 


men, 

The third year 350,000. And the fourth year and every year there- 

after 450,000 men ready in 15 minutes after the bugle blows. 
PRESENT SOCIAL WASTE WIPED OUT. 

And this is not counting the possibilities that lie in expanding the 
very highly trained military specialists comprising the 50,000 of the 
permanent establishment, Sxpand them by sixteen . pri- 
vate in it a sergeant—and there are 800,000 men in a fully officered 
additional army. And these additional soldiers would be from the 

raduated apprentices, who should be held to respond to military sery- 
Tee, in case of need, for a certain period after acquiring their trade in 
the Government shops. 

Under u plan like this there would be no great mass of soldiers in 
an army who served no function in time of peace. The social waste of 
the present feudalistic army system would be gone. In place of the 
zreat Army budget there would be virtually an cducational budget to 
be passed by Congress. The military training would be incidental to 
acquiring a civil career; there would be no more menace of militarism 
than there is in a public schoo! or a college that requires service in re- 
turn for an education. There would be no menace of militarism, for the 
Army would be a social instrument of service in which the service it 
performed in the civil functions of our economic and social life would 
overshadow the militaristic. 

It would be, as it should be, a highly efficient posse comitatus, ready 
for indefinite expansion in time of need, in place of a feudalism; and 
it would relate itself usefully to the complexities of modern civilization 
in the functions of peace. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to express just 
a few sentiments with respect to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and at the same time to 
assure the Senate Committee on Military Affairs that in sup- 
porting the amendment of the Senator from Iowa I am not 
intending to express any opposition or hostility to the bill 
itself which has been reported to the Senate by the Military 
Affairs Committee, a bill which, in my judgment, is the best 
piece of military legislation that has ever been presented to 
the Congress of the United States. I do believe, however, that 
there are one or two points in the measure which may be 
strengthened and which by being strengthened will add to the 
efficiency of the armed force of the- country. 7 
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The amendment of the Senator from Iowa, as Senators have 
heard, seeks to add that officers of the National Guard shall 
be detailed by the President for a fixed term of years to serve 
with the General Staff of the Army, I shall not make a plea 
to the Senate that this detail of five National Guard officers 
should be made by the President on the ground that the National 
Guard morally is entitled to this consideration, although I be- 
lieve it is entitled to consideration on that ground, but on the 
ground of increasing the military efficiency and value of the 
General Staff itself. 

It must be remembered in considering this matter as to the 
National Guard and the Regular Army, constituted as they 
will be if the bill passes as a force jointly responsible for the 
defense of the country, that different problems affect them, 
different conditions confront them. The General Staff, as I 
understand it, is expected in time of peace to study out in 
adyance all the contingencies which may arise in time of war, 
all problems of supplying troops in the event that they are 
called into active service, all the problems of transporting troops 
to points of mobilization, and of supplying them when they 
have reached the point of mobilization. The General Staff, I 
understand, will be an aid to the War College in laying out in 
advance a campaign and methods of defense in the event of 
certain kinds of attack being made upon the country, so that 
should war or emergency exist and confront the country sud- 
denly the management of the Army might proceed intelligently 
and promptly to meet the situation. 

The problems concerning the mobilization and supply of the 
National Guard are necessarily somewhat different from the 
problems confronting the mobilization and supply of the regular 
forees. The Regular Army, as we know, lives in barracks at 
Army posts scattered over the country—in my judgment too 
many of them. In any event the Regular Army is always per- 
manently stationed at Army posts and the men live in bar- 
racks, and they are constantly under the immediate control and 
direction of the officers. The mobilization of the Regular Army 
at a given point on either coast is a thing which any Regular 
Army officer can very easily and efficiently and promptly work 
out by a plan adopted in advance. 

But I think it can be stated that it is not so easy for a 
Regular Army officer to work out the problem of mobilizing the 
National Guard or of supplying it while it is in transit or 
while it is collected for the time being, as at its home station, 
for the National Guard is scattered all over the country and the 
men do not live in barracks. They live at their homes, and the 
problem of getting them to their armories is one which National 
Guard officers have studied for years and years. I know the 
problem has been worked out in the State of New York to the 
extent that it is now contemplated that should the New York 
Guard be called into service to meet an emergency, all the 
organizations in the State could be packed up and ready to go 
on the trains wherever they are expected to go within 12 hours. 

The problem of getting those men from their homes to the 
armories is essentially a different problem from that involved 
in mobilizing Regular troops. The same may be said in secur- 
ing them the proper Amount of supplies in the event they are 
so mobilized. I have believed for some time—and particularly 
do I believe it now, when it is apparent that the National Guard 
is to be considered at least as an important part of the Federal 
force—that those particular difficulties and problems of mobiliz- 
ing and supplying the National Guard in case of an outbreak of 
war should be taken into consideration by the General Staff 
here at Washington, and I think that can be done with far 
greater promptness and efficiency if a few officers of the National 
Guard who are particularly able and capable of studying this 
thing from their own standpoint—the standpoint of the peculiar 
difficulties of the National Guard with which they are fa- 
miliar—are called into consultation. 

That, to my mind, is, from the military standpoint, the argu- 
ment back of the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 
It is to establish cooperation between the two forces. It is not 
to hinder the Regular Army officer; it is not to challenge his 
control; it is not to defy his authority; it is not to attempt 
to undermine his influence in the management of Army 
forces of the United States. It is to help him at a point where 
the National Guard officer is peculiarly qualified to help him. 
I do not believe that any Regular Army officer who has studied 
the peculiar difficulties confronting National Guard mobiliza- 
tion would refuse to have that kind of help. I do know of one 
case, at least, where the War Department authorities requested 
that kind of help and have acknowledged that it was of the 
greatest assistance. 

I think it was but two years ago, when the Mexican situation 
was looking somewhat cloudy, that the War Department began 
making inquiries of the officers of the various State guards as 
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to what they could do in the event of trouble on the Mexican 
border in the way of turning out troops, because it is well under- 
stood that the Regular Army at its present size is helpless. to 
carry on a thorough intervention in Mexico, and reliance must 
be had at this day and hour, as was the case two years ago, 
upon the National Guard to reenforce and assist the Regular 
Army in any such operation as they might be called upon to 
undertake. At that time, two years ago, an officer of the Na- 
tional Guard was requested to come to Washington to help the 
officers here in the War Department to work out plans of 
mobilizing the men of the guard of New York, and that officer 
spent some time here. I have heard from many sources, and 
most of them exceedingly reliable, that he pointed out more 
things to Regular Army officers with respect to peculiar difficul- 
ties and peculiar problems confronting the mobilization and sup- 
ply of National Guard troops than they had ever thought of; 
and that is not surprising, for they had never attempted to do 
any such thing, whereas this particular officer had studied this 
problem for months, and, in fact, for years. I have had it on 
the highest authority that his assistance at that time was very 
highly appreciated by Regular Army officers. 

I do believe that if we are to have a force of two hundred and 
sixty-odd thousand troops under the term and caption of Na- 
tional Guards, to be a part of the Federal force, to act with 
the Regular Army in ease of necessity, it will accrue to the 
efficiency of both those elements, Regulars and National 
Guardsmen, if officers of the National Guard are permitted by 
authority of Congress, expressed in a statute, to come to Wash- 
ington and stay here for a term of five years and consult and 
confer with the men with whom they will have to cooperate in 
time of war. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I purpose to detain the Senate 
for only a very few moments, In all that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Surrul has said about vocational training for the 
benefit of the soldiers of the Army I heartily concur, but I 
could not concur iu that part of his remarks which would elimi- 
nate the Volunteer Army from the bill and rely only upon 
the militia. I will in the briefest possible manner point out to 
the Senate how as to numbers the National Guard that we could 
depend upon is, as one might say, a man.of straw. We are wholly 
at the mercy of the several States. Let me read again this para- 
graph of the Constitution: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of thems as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, 3 the appointment of 
officers, and the authority of training the militia. 

That authority of appointing the officers and training the 
militia is given exclusively to the States. There can be no militia 
foree organized in any of the States unless officers are ap- 
pointed. The Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Houston against Moore, Fifth Wheaton, page 36, while pass- 
ing upon this paragraph of the Constitution, remarked: 

Indeed, extensive as their power over the militia is, the United States 


are obviously intended. to be made in some measure dependent upon the 
States for the ald of this species of force. For, if the States— 


Now, listen to this— 
For, if the States will not officer or train their men there is no power 
given to Congress to supply the deficiency. 

So when you come to the question of determining how much 
the Army will be increased by what is termed the National 
Guard provision of the bill, you are utterly at the mercy of the 
several States, and no one can determine in advance how big 
our force will be. Some States may provide for the organiza- 
tion of two or three regiments of infantry, a battery of artillery, 
and 2 company of cavalry. Some may not; and if they fail, how 
ean you compel them to do it? There is no power in Congress. 
You can not organize the militia into companies or battalions 
without appointing officers, and if the different States make 
no provision for doing that, where is the number of your 
National Guard? One State may provide for a National Guard 
of a thousand men, another State may provide for a National 
Guard of 10,000 men, and another State may provide for a 
National Guard of 5,000 men, but whatever the number is, Con- 
gress can not control it. It is a matter under the control of the 
respective States. 

So I say, Mr. President, you can not settle the numbers of the 
National Guard by this legislation. It is entirely at the mercy 
of the several States. The bill assumes that all the States will 
organize a militia on a given basis, but there is nothing in the 
Constitution and nothing in the law by which we can compel 
the States. Suppose the governor of any State in the Union 
refuses to appoint officers and to organize and train regiments, 
what then? Where is your National Guard? Where is your 
State militia? I am not hostile to the State militia, but we 


are left in an entire sea of uncertainty as to the number we 
can count on. 

What about the Volunteer Army? That is enlisted. We 
know the numbers of that. The men we enlist in the Volun- 
teer Army are soldiers of the United States. We know their 
number, because. we know the number we enlist, and they are 
subject to Federal control. The volume of that branch of the 
service we can determine and fix, but it is not so, Mr. President, 
with. the National Guard. 

During the days of the Civil War, while. we had many so- 
called militia regiments in the several States, as a matter of 
fact the regiments, bodily as such, did not go into the service. 
In a few isolated cases the regiments were mustered in, but in 
most cases the men were mustered in as individual volunteers, 
and our great Army during the Civil War was not composed of 
militia regiments or militia companies; it was composed of 
volunteers, such as are contemplated under this proposed law. 

This is not a new thing, Mr. President. During the Spanish- 
American. War we had a Federal Volunteer Army. It differed 
from the volunteer State regiments in this, that the officers of 
that Federal volunteer force were appointed by the President 
of the United States, and, as a rule, they were officers who had 
had training and experience in the Regular Army. They got 
commissions in those volunteer regiments and they proved them- 
selves to be very efficient. Some of those regiments were re- 
cruited in the far South, and they made most excellent soldiers. 

As I have said, while I have no opposition to the National 
Guard as such, and while it is well enough te make use of 
them so far as we may, in view of the fact that in so using them 
we are at the merey of the States, I believe it is unsafe to 
entirely rely upon them, and that, by all means, we ought to 
have a volunteer army of the United States of America. The 
Volunteers are as much soldiers in one sense as are the men 
in the Regular Army. The only difference is as to the man- 
ner and the time of their service. As I pointed out to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] while he was on the floor, the 
militia of the several States are not under the control of the 
Federal Government until actually called into the service of the 
United States. The Constitution, Mr. President, is anite plain 

on that point. and I quote from it as follows: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Arm 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
called into the actuat service of the United States. 

The mere fact that the militia companies are organized in 
the different States and that they are drilled by officers ap- 
pointed by the Government, and are trained by them according 
to Army regulations, does not make them a part of the military 
force of the United States. They are not in the service of the 
United States until they are actually called inte that service 
and mustered in as seldiers of the United States. So long as 
they remain pure and simple militia regiments, a part of the 
National Guard, and nothing else, they are not soldiers of the 
United States Army in the proper sense of the term; they are 
simply nothing else than State militia. It is only when the 
President, in the exercise of his constitutional authority, calls 
those troops into the service of the United States that they be- 
come a part of the military force of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] took a different view of this provision of the Con- 
stitution, as I recall. I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
exactly what is the status of these soldiers after the exigency 
for which they are called out has passed? They are called 
into the service of the United States; they become soldiers of the 
United States; do they remain soldiers of the United States 
after that? 

Mr. NELSON. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do they go back to their respeetive 
States? 

Mr. NELSON. ‘They go baek and become a part of the State 
militia, subject to the rules and the laws of the State, and the 
State niay discharge them. The State controls the mustering in 
of the forces. The State may never muster in a single battalion 
or a single company, because of the failure to appoint officers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator from Minnesota is 
right on that point; but what was troubling me was, if these 
men are called out in the event of a war of greater or less 
importance and the necessity for their service ceases, how are 


they sent back to their respective States—by proclamation that 
they are not needed any longer? 
Mr. NELSON. No definite rule has been laid down, so: fur 


as I am aware, as to that. I suppose they could be discharged 


and Navy 
tates when 
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from the service of the United States, and would then go 
back to their respective States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the point on which I wanted to 
get the Senator's opinion. 

Mr. NELSON. Whilst I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Sarre] in one of his contentions, I disagree with him in 


respect to another. I believe under the Constitution we have no 
power to use the militia outside of the boundaries of the United 
States except in such an instance as that to which I will refer. 
The language of the Constitution on the subject is perfectly 
plain. It is that— 

The Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

Under that provision of the Constitution manifestly we should 
have no right to take that force out of the country. The only 
exception is in such a case as the Senator from Georgia sug- 
gested. Suppose we sent a force down to the Mexican border 
to repel invasion, and if for the purpose of repelling that invasion 
and as an incident to it that force should cross the border and go 
into foreign territory, I do not think that that would violate the 
spirit of the Constitution; but if we should attempt to transport 
our State militia over to one of the South American countries 
or over to Europe or to Canada in an offensive war, I believe it 
would be utterly beyond our power under the Constitution. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if, in his opinion, there is any doubt that the patriotic purposes 
of every State and the governor of every State would not be 
a sufficient guaranty that the officers of the militia would be 
duly appointed for all the National Guard regiments? 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator from Vermont mean to 
their full quota? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘To the full number contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; and for the drilling of those regiments? 

Mr. NELSON. I have my doubts about that. The States 
would undoubtedly appoint some officers; they would un- 
doubtedly organize some regiments to form a little skeleton 
of. the National Guard; but I doubt whether any of the States 
would come up to the maximum contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. PAGE. I have an idea, Mr. President, that they would. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me ask the Senator how many members 
of the National Guard there are in Vermont? 

Mr. PAGE. We have only one regiment; but I have no doubt 
that, if we were called upon, the patriotic impulses of Vermont 
would be sufficient to guarantee that everything that could be 
asked for by the Federal Government would be done, and be 
promptly and willingly done. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, I doubt it, Mr. President. I remember 
what has occurred in the past. I believe the citizens of Minne- 
sota are as patriotic and are as willing to fight for this country 
as are any other men in this Union. We had two or three 
regiments in the Spanish War of State volunteers; we were 
ready to furnish any additional number that might be required ; 
and yet during all of the time since then we have only had two 
or three skeleton regiments. They meet once a year in an en- 
campment and have a jolly good time. I once had an opportunity 
to inspect them when I was governor of the State of Minne- 
sota. It was a very interesting and clever performance, but it 
neyer struck me, as an old soldier who had served during the 
Civil War, that there was much real soldiering about such State 
encampments. 

I remember one encampment very well, which occurs to me 
now, and so I will refer to it. I went down to Lake City as goy- 
ernor of Minnesota to inspect the National Guard of our State. 
They furnished me, from a livery stable at Lake City, with an old 
plug of a horse to ride. I think the boys had “ set it up on me,” 
as they say. I discovered, however, what was up before the 
exercises commenced. I put big spurs on and spurred that old 
horse to such an extent that he got so excited he could hardly 
stand still. One of my staff, when I came riding back in the 
woods on that old horse, was nearly scared to death for fear 
the horse would kill me; but I avoided that catastrophe and 
succeeded in inspecting the guard in a proper manner on that 
old plug of a horse, but the whole thing was like a circus to me. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish merely to ask the Senator how long 
ago it was that the distinguished Senator was governor of 
Minnesota? 


Mr. NELSON. It was in 1893, 1894, and part of 1895. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the Senator realize that the Na- 
tional Guard has radically changed since that time? 

Mr. NELSON, Oh, it has improved somewhat. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Since that time the National Guard has im- 
proved its training, its discipline, and its purposes, 

Mr. NELSON. All things improve, Mr. President. 

Now that I have given one picture of the National Guard, I 
must say, on the other hand, that I have seen the National Guard 
give some very fine exhibitions. I recall, especially the Penn- 
Sylvania troops that I saw on the occasion of the inaugural 
ceremonies some years ago. I see my good and genial friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] in front of me. I do not re- 
call having seen any of the New Jersey-troops on that occasion, 
but I saw several regiments of the Pennsylvania Militia, which 
I very much admired. They had something of the gait and 
something of the swing which the old soldiers had in the days 
of the Civil War. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, let me say 
that I fear the Senator’s failure to see the New Jersey troops 
was because of a lack of proper vision. I am not willing to stand 
here and not pay a tribute to the troops of that State. It can 
not be said that at the inaugural ceremonies or at any other 
time the New Jersey troops have’ failed, either in presenting a 
proper appearance or in giving indications of splendid discipline. 

Mr. NELSON. I simply meant to say that I did not observe 
the New Jersey troops on the occasion I had in mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps they were not properly labeled. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I can 
not help adding a few words more. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, just a moment, if the 
Senator will allow me. As Senators are telling of the National 
Guard of their respective States, I want to say to the Senator 
that we have in Georgia something over 3,000 men enlisted in 
the National Guard, and I think the companies of that organiza- 
tion on drill make as fine an appearance as any troops I ever saw. 
They outclass regular soldiers in competitive drills, and are 
really in such splendid-shape that they could almost be called 
into active service at any time. The service in which they are 
engaged is the pride of those young men. They have competitive 
company drills at fairs all over the State, and the people have 
great pride in their militia. 

Mr. NELSON. While we are on the subject, Mr. President, 
of the National Guard, having given one side of the picture, 
I desire to give another experience I had while governor. A 
yery serious strike occurred in the iron mines on Lake Superior, 
back of Duluth. The men of two of the mines left their work in 
order to go to another mining camp in an effort to induce 
others to join the strike. The sheriff of St. Louis County said 
he was unable to handle the situation and asked me to send the 
militia to help him. At that time the general of the militia 
was a very pompous, dignified man, who, while the strike was 
pending, came to my office almost every day and wanted to go 
with the militia to the district where the disturbance prevailed. 
I knew that if he went to the strike district there would be 
shooting. My adjutant general was an old German who had 
served in the Civil War. His name was Muhlberg, and a fine 
old fellow he was. I called him up, and I said, Gen. Muhl- 
berg, take a militia company, go to Duluth, and stop the dis- 
turbance, but do not have any shooting if you can help it.“ He 
replied, “ Never mind, Governor, I will go up there, and I will 
fix them without shooting.” He went there and maintained 
the peace. He marched troops up there and camped them, made 
a little speech to the strikers, and they went back to their quar- 
ters. I am satisfied if the brigadier general of the militia at 
the time had gone to the mines there would have been bloodshed. 

Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for these wandering re- 
marks, I want to say a word in behalf of the Army in general. 
I am surprised to note in very many quarters a prejudice 
against a so-called standing army and against soldiers in gen- 
eral. The fact is seemingly overlooked that the majority of 
the men in the Army are of our own flesh and blood, citizens 
of the United States, and they do not lose the attributes of 
citizenship or the American spirit because they join the ranks 
of the Army. Our own history and the history of the South 
demonstrate that the old soldiers are not a danger to the 
Republic in any form, 

The histerian Macaulay tells us that when the Stuarts re- 
turned to power in England after the death of Oliver Cromwell 
and his son, and it became necessary to disband the great army 
of Puritans who had marched under Oliver Cromwell, the 
Stuarts were afraid that those old army veterans when dis- 
banded would be a disturbing and vicious element in the body 
politic and prove a menace to society. The historian, however, 
tells us that these expectations were never realized. He said 
that if you went into any community in England after those 


1916. 
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veterans were discharged and found a thrifty and prosperous 
blacksmith or a thrifty and prosperous carpenter or a thrifty, 
prosperous, and energetic tailor, if you scratched his head 
a little you would generally find that he was one of Oliver's 
old soldiers. Instead of those men being a menace to the 
country they were a blessing to it; their training in the army 


had made them good citizens: Exactly the same thing occurred 
at the end of our great Civil War. When that war was over 
the veterans in the Confederate Army retired to the walks of 
civil life and became the leaders and the best citizens in their 
respective communities. So with the yeterans of the North, 
the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic. When they 
returned to civil life they became industrious, prosperous, 
thrifty citizens of the United States. Neither the old Confed- 
erates nor the old Union veterans who retired to civil life 
after that long and dreary war proved themselves to be bad 
citizens or to be a menace to the public interest; and I am 
surprised, Mr. President, to think there are any men in this 
country who are hostile to a fair-sized standing army. 

We are a rich and a wealthy country. We ought to be well 
equipped both in peace and in war—well equipped in peace 
in order to prevent war—and I hope that before we enact the 
pending proposed legislation we will secure a somewhat ampler 
force than is provided even in the Senate bill. 

It is very strange—I dislike to go into the domain of politics, 
but I can not help doing so—that 18 months ago our good 
President was opposed to preparedness; he did not think it was 
necessary; but within six months he has come around and is 
now strongly in favor of it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think something has 


happened in 18 months? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; something has happened in 18 months, 
as the Senator from Mississippi suggests. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And not alone in the mind of the President, 
but in the history of the world. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not intend exactly to 
criticize the President, because we do not all see the light of 
truth at an equally early period. I think the President 18 
months ago did not apprehend that the war in Europe would 
be on such a stupendous scale or would continue so long. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. He was not alone in that 
thought. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; I am conscious of that fact; but the 
events which have occurred within the last 12 months have led 
the President to change his mind; and I congratulate him on 
the position he has now taken. 

He and some of his advisers prepared a plan. The only criti- 
cism of that plan which I have to make is that it was a homeo- 
pathic plan. His idea of preparedness was a good one; but he 
did not carry it far enough; it was on too narrow a scale. To 
my mind, the plan proposed by Secretary Garrison was by all 
odds the best and wisest plan. 

Now, coming to this bill, I am not only in favor of the Regu- 
lar Army—and a little larger Regular Army, if we can have it, 
than is provided for in the pending bill—but I am in favor of 
a volunteer army, and I am not opposed to the militia. Let us 
take it just as it is, with all of its virtues and all of its infirm- 
ities, but let us have a real reserve force in the shape of a vol- 
unteer army, upon which we can depend—such an army, Mr. 
President, as we had in the days of the Civil War. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 10884) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the 
residence of aliens in, the United States, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 4399) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHerwoop, Mr. 
Russe tt of Missouri, and Mr. LAN dux managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 3984) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHerwoop, Mr. 
Russett of Missouri, and Mr. LANGLEY managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


LIII— 330 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of 16 citizens of 
Center Barnstead, N. H., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District 
of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Center 
Harbor, N. H., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the German Alliance, of Man- 
chester, N. H., praying for the removal of restrictions on the 
shipment of milk to Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Poland, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Berger Manufacturing 
Co., of Boston, Muss., praying for liberal appropriations for the 
maintenance of the Bureau of Standards, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Department of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the 
retirement of Volunteer officers of the Civil War, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Woman's Council 
of Sacramento, Cal., praying for an investigation into condi- 
tions surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the Ad- 
ventist Church, of Mountain View, Cal., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance 
— . District of Columbia, Which was ordered to lie on the 

ble. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 338, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America, of Eureka, Cal., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greenville, Me., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Saranac Lake and Lincklaen, in the State of New York. 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for compul- 
sory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wayland, 
Parishville, and Middletown, all in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 406) to authorize exploration for 
and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
319) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4426) to regulate the salaries of keep- 
ers of lighthouses, reported it with amendments, and submitted 
a report (No. 320) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 5339) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as here- 
tofore amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5340) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to readjudicate the cases of Mattie W. Jackson, widow, and 
others, against The United States, and Mattie E. Hughes against 
The United States: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 5341) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Leffler (with accompanying papers) ; f 

A bill (S. 5342) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Galligan (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5343) granting a pension to Anna Stanley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 5344) for the regulation of the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia, and for the protection of the people 
from empiricism in relation thereto; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 5345) granting a pension to Willinm R. Miller; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
clency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United 
States, whieh was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

THE JUDICIAL CODE. 

Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. Penrose) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. TILLMAN. On yesterday I submitted a resolution (No. 
156) providing for the printing of 1,000 additional copies of Sen- 
ate Document No, 494, Sixty-second Congress, second session, 
third impression, entitled “ Military Policy of the-United States,” 
by Byt. Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, United States Army. I find 
that there is a later impression, being the fourth one of this 
document, and I ask that the order of yesterday be rescinded 
and that there be printed as a Senate document 1,000 additional 
copies of the fourth impression. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10884. An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, 
and the residence of aliens in, the United States was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m., Friday, March 31, 1916) the Senate took 
a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, April 1, 1916, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONPIRMATIONS. 


Hrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 81 
(legislative day of March 30), 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 

CONNECTICUT, 
John G. St. Ruth, Windsor. 

MINNESOTA, 
Fred Gay, Moose Lake. 

MISSOURI. 

J. S. Divelbiss, Braymer. 

NEW JERSEY. 
William Gerard, Rockaway. 

OHIO, 


Fred D. Baker, Sunbury. 
Wiliam E. Haas, Delaware. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, Maren 31,1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Infinite Spirit, through whose eternal energy and all-embrac- 
ing love we live and move and have our being, open Thou our 
eyes to the beauty of holiness and ever lead us in the way of 
truth; impart unto us wisdom and strengthen us for every duty, 
that we may be the instruments in Thy hands for the promotion 
of Thy kingdom, that peace and good will may possess every 
heart; and Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. i 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that tħe House insist upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 3984) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 


soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the House insist on its amendments to S. 
8984, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Suerwoop, Mr. RUSSELL of 
Missouri, and Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I ask for the same order with 
reference to S. 4399, granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the same order will be 
made as on the preceding bill, and with the same conferees, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
SLAYDEN until the Sth of April, inclusive, on account of business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Barry to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Mrs. Sara Gates (H. R. 18404, 68d 
Cong.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint of House bill 18825, and that the spelling of the word 
“oleomargarine” and the title of the bill be corrected; also, 
that in lines 19 and 20, page 14, the words, “that causes it to 
look like“ be stricken out and the words “in imitation or sem- 
blance of“ be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this request in order to correct what 
appear to be some typographical errors in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not a reprint. 

Mr. MANN. The way to do is to introduce another bill. We 
can not have two prints of a bill in two different forms. 

The SPEAKER. The best thing for the gentleman to do is to 
reintroduce the bill as he wants it to appear. 


EVENING SESSION ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next at 5 o’clock the House take 
a recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session to continue for not 
more than three hours, for the consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next at 
5 o'clock the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock, the evening 
session to be for the purpose of considering bills on the Private 
Calendar and not to extend beyond 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Unobjected bills? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes; unobjected bills, to be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. And no other business to be transacted at 
that night session, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the river and harbor 
bill, H. R. 12193; and pending that I would like to see if 
we can make some arrangement for time for general debate. I 
will ask the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
what time he suggests? I myself suggest five hours. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have had requests on 
this side for 4 hours and 15 minutes, and very insistent re- 


uests. 

8 Mr. SPARKMAN. We have had requests on this side for 
nearly as much, but I am sure we can cut it down to two 
hours and a half. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have gone over the re- 
quests that have been made, and I think we ought to have 
four hours on this side. I have another request right now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How would this suggestion meet the views 
of the gentleman from Washington, that we consume the bal- 
ance of the day in general debate and consider the bill under 
the five-minute rule to-morrow? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No, I would not do that, 
because I do not know how much of this day we are going to 
have for discussion. There may not be very much of it left by 
the time we get through. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should think we might stay here until 
7 o'clock, if necessary, or even 8 o'clock. So far as I am per- 
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sonally concerned, I would be willing to have a night ses- 
sion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
eral debate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would not be willing to 
have a night session. As long as we have before us the program 
that has been outlined we may as well take our time, because 
we will never get through anyway. There is no use in trying 
to hurry the impossible. I think some gentlemen on that side 
of the aisle ought to have the courage to go and tell the Presi- 
dent the facts about this. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he make it seven 
hours, three and a half hours on a side. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why could we not agree to run on until 5 
o’clock and then recess until S o’clock and finish the general de- 
bate to-night? 

ora MANN, Everybody knows there will be nobody here to- 
night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How would this do, then: Suppose we con- 
sume the balance of this day in general debate, and meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow, and have an hour's general debate to-morrow, 
and at 12 o'clock begin under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to begin at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow, as far as I am concerned, but I think we ought to haye 
the seven hours’ debate. 

The SPEAKER. Has anybody any suggestion to make? The 
time is running. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Tempus fugit! 

Mr. MANN. You had better make it seven hours’ debate, 
with the suggestion that we meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose we run until 6 this evening and 
then meet to-morrow and finish up the seven hours? 

Mr. MANN. As far as 1 am concerned I have no objection to 
running until 6 o’clock, but nobody can guarantee that between 
5 and 6 o'clock some one will not raise the point of no quorum. 
There will be very few Members here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We can have a gentleman’s agreement 
that we will stay until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman himself has control of that mat- 
ter. We can make no agreement as to how long it will run, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am trying to make a satisfactory agree- 
ment. I know how these things go, and I want to make it satis- 
factory, if I can. 2 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman make a request for seven 
hours’ debate and meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be seven hours of general debate, one half to be con- 
trolled by myself and the other half by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], and that we meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the river and harbor 
bill, and pending that he asks unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to seven hours, one half to be controlled by 
himself and the other half by the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], and that the House meet to-morrow at 11 
o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Florida whether I will be yielded 10 minutes by each side? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman from Washington yield 
10 minutes to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I do not like 
to deny the gentleman from New York, but I do not think the 
gentleman has a right to talk every time a bill comes up be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Why not have a night session for gen- 


The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Illinois 
object to? : 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I object to the request of the gentle- 


man from Florida for seven hours time if this is to be a part 
of the program. 

The SPEAKER. 
FIELD] objects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CHIPERF IELD. Mr, Speaker, at the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Illinois, our minority leader, I withdraw the 


objection. ` 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 

his objection. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 

man from Florida? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Florida 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 


to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the river and harbor bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 


Mr. MANN. 
Mr, FITZGERALD. The House is dividing. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
the Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Aris will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 238, nays 95, 


answered “ present“! 


„not voting 


[After counting. 


7, as follows: 


YEAS—238. 
Abercrombie Dooling Key, Ohio Roberts, Mass. 
Adair hp Sah Kincheloe Rouse 
Adamson gle Kinkaid Rubey 
Alexander Estopinal Kitchin Rucker 
len Evans Konop Russell. Mo. 
Almon Farley La fean Sanford 
Ashbrook rr La Follette Schall 
well Ferris Lazaro Scott, Mich. 
Austin Fields Lee Sears 
Ayres Finley Lesher Shackleford 
Baile Fitzgerald Lever Shallenberger 
Barkley Flood Lieb Sherley 
Barnhart Flynn Linthicum Sherwood 
Beakes Fordney Littlepage Sims 
Bell Foster Lloyd Sinnott 
Black Freeman Lobeck Sisson 
Blackmon Fuller London Slayden 
Booher Gandy Longworth Small 
Borland Gard McAndrews Smith, Idaho 
Britt Garner McArthur Smith, Minn. 
Browning Glynn McCracken Smith, N. X. 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. McDermott Smith, Tex 
Buchanan, III. Goodwin, Ark, McKellar Snell 
Buchanan, Tex. Gould McLemore Sparkman 
rgess Gray, Ala. Magee Steagall 
Butler Greene, Mass, Martin Stedman 
Byrnes, S. C. Gre; Matthews Steele, lowa 
Byrns, Tenn, Griffin Mays Steenerson 
Lallaway Hadley Miller, Minn Stephens, Cal. 
Calla Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Pa. Stephens, Miss. 
Candir Miss. Hamlin ontague Stephens, Nebr. 
Cantril!’ Harrison Moon Stephens, Tex. 
Capstick Hastings Moore, Pa. Stone 
Caraway Hawley Morgan, Stout 
Carlin Hay Moss, Ind Sumners 
Carter, Okla. Hayden Mott Switzer 
Casey Heflin Murray Taggart 
Charles Helm Neely Tague 
Church Hensley Sci 8. c. Talbott 
Cline Hicks Nolan Tavenner 
Coady Hinds Oakey Taylor, Ark. 
Collier Holland Oglesby Thomas 
Connelly Hollingsworth Oliver Tillman 
Conry Hood O'Shaunessy Tinkham 
Cooper, Wis, Houston Overmyer Treadway 
Costello Howard Padgett Tribble 
Cox Huddleston Par Van Dyke 
Cramton lughes Parker, N. Y. Venable 
Crisp bert Phelan Vinson 
Crosser Hull, Iowa Platt Watson, Pa. 
Cullop Hull, Tenn. Pou Watson, Va. 
Curry Ifumphreys, Miss. Powers Webb 
Davenport Husted Pratt Whaley 
Davis, Tex. Igoe Quin Wilson, Fla. 
3 Jacoway Ragsdale ilson, La 
Dem Johnson, Ky. Rainey Winslow 
pickin ASUA Kearns Raker Wise 
Dies Kelley Randall Young, N. Dak. 
Dill Kent ie 
Dixon Kettner 11 
NAX 5 
Anderson Focht King Russell, Ohio 
Britten Frear Langley Sells 
Browne Gardner Lehlbach Sloan 
Burke Garland Lenroot Smith, Mich, 
Campbell Gillett Lindbergh Staford 
Cannon Good McClintic Sterling 
Carew Gordon McKinley Sulloway 
Carter, Mass. Gray, Ind. McLaughlin Sweet 
Chiperfield Green, Iowa Madden Taylor, Colo. 
Cooper, Ohio Greene, Vt. Mann Temple 
Cooper, W. Va. Hamilton, N.Y. Mapes Thompson 
Crago Haugen Mondell Tilson 
Dale, Vt Hayes Moores, Ind. Timberlake 
Danforth Heaton 8 Okla. Towner 
Denison Helgesen Nelson ‘alsh 
Dillon Helvering Nichols, Mich. Ward 
Doolittle Hernandez Norton nson 
Dowel Frill Paige, Mass. Wheeler 
Dunn Hopwood Parker, N. J. Williams, T. S. 
Ellsworth Howell mseyer Williams, Ohio 
Elston ames Reavis Wilson, III. 
Emerson Johnson, 8. Dak, 2 Wood, Ind. 
Esch Kahn Rogers Woods, Iowa 
Fess Keating Rowe 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. 
Glass Guernsey Humphrey, Wash. 
NOT VOTING—97. 
Aiken Chandler, N.Y. Dewalt Fairchild 
Anthony Clark, Fla. Doremus Foss 
Bacharach Coleman Driscoll Gallagher 
Barchfeld Copley Drukker Gallivan 
Beales Dale, N. X. Dupré Garrett 
Bennet oes Bret Graham 
Bruckner Darr Gray, N. J. 
Burnett Davis, d Minn, Edmonds Griest 
Cary Dent Edwards Hamil 
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Hardy ud Page, N. C. Remp 
Hart McCulloch Patten Snyder 
Henry McGiilieuddy Porter Sines 
enry y or 
Hilliard McKenzie ce Sutherland 
Hutchinson Maher Rauch wift 
Johnson, Wash. Meeker Riordan are 
Tones er, 3 Roberts, Nev. Volstead 
Keister Mooney oden Walker 
Kennedy, Iowa Morin Rowland Watkins 
N R 1 Saai wines W. E. 
ess, Pa oss, W. Va. unders 
Kreider Mudd Scott, Pa Young, Tex. 
wis orth Scully 
Liebel Oldfield Shouse 
ft Olney Siegel 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Dewatt with Mr. MOoFADDEN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McGrinicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. Dent with Mr. Hutt. of Iowa. 

. Epwakrps with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Jonson of Washington. 

. WALKER with Mr, Darrow. 

. Parren with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

. Winco with Mr. Cary. 

. War. Erza WILIIAus with Mr. GRIEST. 

. GALLAGHER With Mr. SNYDER. 

. LEBEL with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. AIKEN with Mr. BACHARACH. 

. BRUCKNER with Mr. BENNET. 

Dax of New York with Mr. MOONEY, 

. DrISCOLE with Mr. COLEMAN. 

. Eacan with Mr. COPLEY. 

. GARRETT with Mr. DALLINGER. 

Grass with Mr. SEEMP. 

„Hull with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. Harpy with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Hart with Mr. Foss. 

. Henry with Mr. Loup. 

. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

. Sasat with Mr. Norru (ending two weeks after March 

80, 1916). 

. Hirta with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

. JONES with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

. Dupré with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

. MAHER with Mr. KREIDER, 

Orr with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

. OLNEY with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

. Pace of North Carolina with Mr. MEEKER. 

. Price with Mr. MILLER of Delaware. 

Rauch with Mr. MORIN. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. Mupp. 

. SAUNDERS with Mr. PETERS. 

. Scurry with Mr. RODENBERG, 

. SHouse with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

. Watkins with Mr. SWIT. z 

. Burnett with Mr. SIEGEL. 

. Lewis with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Lorr with Mr. Ronerts of Nevada. 

. CrarK of Florida with Mr. GRAHAM. 

the vote: 
Mr. Donzmwus (for motion) with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode 

Island (against). 
Mr. Youns of Texas (for motion) with Mr. Sriness (against). 
Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but, as I am 

paired, I desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 
The name of Mr. GuERNSEY was called, and he answered, 


Present.“ 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
I voted 


with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MORRISON]. 
“yea and I desire to vote “ present.” 

The name of Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington was called, and 
he answered, “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12193, the rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill, with Mr. SHERLEY in the chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill totals in cash and 
authorizations $39,608,410, the latter, however, only amounting 


to $1,710,000. This aggregate is made up exclusively, with one 
exception, of items for maintenance, prosecution of work .on 
unfinished projects heretofore adopted, and surveys and con- 
tingencies. The exception is that part of the project for the 
improvement of East River, N. V., set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, which pro- 
vides for a channel 35 feet deep from New York Harbor to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The committee, as was the case no doubt with everyone else 
favorable to river and harbor legislation, deeply regretted the 
necessity for again leaving new projects out of the bill. The 
reasons for this were: Treasury conditions growing out of the 
European war, the necessity for making ample provisions for 
national preparedness, and the large number of adopted and 
uncompleted projects demanding attention. 

The estimates submitted by the War Department for this 
bill abount to $44,376,710—$4,585,950 for maintenance, exami- 
nations, surveys, and contingencies; the balance, or $39,790,760, 
for works of improvement. By going over the estimates, how- 
ever, and considering carefully every item, we were enabled to 
make a net reduction of $4,768,300, and that, too, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, without endangering or stinting the 
work on any project. 

The total reduction was much greater than the net saving, 
amounting to $7,498,300; but, in addition to the item for the 
improvement of u part of the Hast River, it was found necessary, 
on account of damage to several completed works by storms that 
visited a number of the Gulf ports last summer, to increase 
the appropriation for several of the harbors and channels in 
that section, mainly on the coast of Texas. In addition to 
these increases, others were found necessary in different parts 
of the country, but in each case the increase was made after 
and upon the advice of the engineers. Among these is a $300,000 
item for the Delaware River, which, however, is not an actual 
increase over the estimates, as this apparent increase forms a 
part of the $600,000 authorization recommended by the chief in 
his annual report. 

Another item is that for the further improvement of Pollock 
Rip, Nantucket Sound, Mass., appropriating $150,000, but for 
which there was no original estimate. This work had been 
going on for some time, and when the estimates were made Jast 
June the advisability of an appropriation in this bill was not 
then apparent, but a later report, called for by resolution of 
the committee, showed the necessity for the amount we have 
given. This channel is the northerly passage off the shoals on 
the eastern entrance of Nantueket Sound connecting the deep 
water of the sound with that of the ocean and is traversed by 
an extensive coastwise traffic. It is stated that an average of 
nearly 50 vessels per day goes through this channel and that 
the commerce amounts to something like 20,000,000 tons an- 
nually. In its present shape it presents unusual dangers of 
collision, besides it is very difficult of navigation. The com- 
mittee thought the work was sufficiently urgent to justify in- 
creasing the amount estimated to that extent. 

Another item of increase is that of $250,000 for Trinity River, 
Tex. The canalization of a part of this river has been going on 
since 1902, under a project calling for the construction of 87 
locks and dams with incidental dredging and other open-channel 
work at an estimated cost for a 6-foot navigation of $4,650,000, 
The main work of canalization, however, has been done on see- 
tion 1, covering a stretch of the river of about 50 miles below 
Dallas, Tex. Only two of the locks and dams, 8 and 5, esti- 
mated to cost $300,000 each, remain to be completed. ‘But 
owing partly to the fact that an instrumental survey was pend- 
ing for the purpose of determining, among other things, the 
number of locks and dams actually necessary below section 1, 
no estimate was furnished except one of $50,000 for open- 
channel work. The report of the Chief of Engineers, however, 
suggested that while it would be better in case Congress should 
desire to go ahead with the work on locks and dams 8 and 5 to 
furnish the entire amount of $600,000, he stated that if it should 
be decided to make provision for only a year’s work, $150,000 
for each lock and dam should be appropriated. After the mak- 
ing of this report, however, the people of Dallas, who are very 
desirous that the work should go on without delay, offered to 
contribute $100,000 toward the same, being one-sixth of the 
amount of the estimated cost of the two locks. 

But the committee, feeling that it would answer the purposes 
as well to arrange for only one year's work, concluded to ap- 
propriate $250,000 on condition that loeal interests furnish 
$50,000 more, the whole making an aggregate of $300,000, it 
being understood that in a subsequent bill the balance of the 
$300,000 could be furnished in like proportions by Congress 
and by local interests. VC 
Dallas have already contributed somewhat liberally to that 
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Improvement, having heretofore furnished 860,000 for the con- 
struction of locks and dams in this first section and, in addition, 
the necessary lands for the same. The first section is not 
embraced in the provision for a reexamination of the river, 
and the importance of finishing the work in this section is 
based upon the belief that it will add very materially to the 
length of the period each year during which navigation may be 
carried on, and thus greatly increase the use of the river to the 
people at and near Dallas and throughout the river valley. 

A much larger sum was offered by local interests in case the 
entire project should be adopted in this bill, but that was im- 
practical, owing partly to the fact that the reexamination has 
not been completed, but I am informed that the offer will hold 
good until the survey is before Congress and that body has had 
time to act upon it. I wish to say further that the offer of 
local assistance evinced a confidence in the worth of the pro- 
posed improvement that appealed very strongly to the com- 
mittee, for if those on the ground and supposedly to be benefited 
by the improvement are willing to aid so materially in the work 
it is evident that they believe it will be valuable and that they 
are in earnest in their desire to use the river. 

One of the largest items in the bill is one of $6,000,000 for 
the further improvement of the Mississippi River from Head of 
Passes to the mouth of the Ohio River. This money is to be 
expended, as the paragraph will show, under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and in accordance with plans, specifica- 
tions, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, as approved by the Chief of Engineers, for the general 
improvement of the river, for the building of levees between 
Head of Passes and Cape Girardeau, Mo., and for surveys in 
such manner as in their opinion shall best improve navigation 
and promote the interests of commerce at all stages of the river. 

This work has now been going on actively by the Government 
in conjunction with levee districts and the States bordering on 
the Mississippi since about 1879,. when the Mississippi River 
Commission was created, during which time and down to June 
30, 1915, the Government expended $32,320,178.07 for levee build- 
ing alone, and for revetment and other works of improve- 
ment $44,737,968.938. The States and levee districts have, how- 
ever, expended a much larger sum for that purpose, the amount 
being $81,098,644. This would show that the Government has 
been paying apparently 40 per cent of the amount of levee con- 
struction. Of course this should measure the value of that class 
of work to navigation, as the money has been furnished on that 
theory. There is no way to determine this accurately, and in 
making the allotments the Chief of Engineers has very likely 
taken a liberal view of the matter, as Congress and the people 
of the country probably intend he should. There is no doubt, 
however, but that the levees contribute to some considerable 
extent toward the stability and integrity of the bed of the river, 
and in that way benefit commerce and navigation. It is esti- 
mated that the amount still needed to complete the levee line 
is about $45,000,000, which, according to the proportion hereto- 
fore furnished by the Government, would leave about $18,000,000 
to be furnished by the Federal Government. 

Attention, however, should be called to a further provision in 
connection with the item of $6,000,000 just mentioned, practi- 
cally extending the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission over levee building from the mouth of the Ohio to Rock 
Island, III.; hence if that provision remains in the bill a part 
of whatever funds are appropriated will be used on that stretch 
of the river. The amount of construction between the mouth of 
the Ohio and Rock Island, I believe, has never been accurately 
determined, but it is supposed that only a small sum, relatively 
speaking, will be required for that work. 

There are 271 items of appropriation in the bill—180 for 
maintenance and 91 for works of improvement, The sum nec- 
essary to complete unfinished projects heretofore adopted, ac- 
cording to the original estimates, is about $230,000,000. But 
owing to the abandonment of portions of several projects and 
the completion of others within the limits of the estimated cost, 
the entire sum may not be needed; in fact, it may be reduced 
eventually as much as $10,000,000; but even then there will re- 
main $220,000,000 to be appropriated. It may, hence, be seen that 
it will require several more bills, unless larger amounts are fur- 
nished in those yet to come, before the entire sum needed to 
finish these works is finally appropriated. But the smaller 
projects are being rapidly finished, and in two or three years 
more there will only be left of the older and larger ones, such as 
the Mississippi River and its principal tributaries, the Ohio and 
Missouri, requiring now about $150,000,000 to complete. But 
as the work on these is expected to cover relatively long periods, 
and only to require money to continue the work from year to 
year, the appropriations for old projects should not, after the 
passage of one or two more river and harbor bills, reach the 


figures in the present measure. I would like also to emphasize 
the fact that after deducting the $150,000,000 required for the 
Mississippi River and its two main tributaries from the $220,- 
000,000, the probable net sum to finish old projects, only about 
$70,000,000 are left to complete all those outside of the three just 
sea ernie which could easily be covered by two such measures 
as 

By reference to the bill it will be noted that there is a consid- 
erable falling off in surveys as compared with the number in 
the bill of 1915, there being 180 in that while there are only 84 
in this. This reduction at least suggests that the demand for 
waterway improvement is being rapidly met and that as soon as 
the large amounts necessary to complete the projects now under 
way are furnished subsequent bills should show a marked de- 
crease in the number of projects adopted and, consequently, of 
the amounts appropriated. 

It will also be noted that a few waterways for which appro- 
priations are made, either for maintenance or for continuing 
improvement, accommodate relatively a very small. freight ton- 
nage. This is perhaps traceable in some instances to the fact 
that the projects have not been completed so as to furnish the 
facilities intended, or, if completed, a sufficient time has not 
elapsed to permit of their full utilization. In other cases the 
small tonnage may be traced to a depression in business or to 
local causes of a temporary character. But there are not many 
of such works—only about 27 in number—with amounts appro- 
priated in this bill ranging from $1,000 to $209,000 and aggre- 
gating $855,100; the waterways, however, only accommodating 
a commerce amounting to 223,651 tons, though this commerce is 
valued at $11,841,296. 

All of these waterways, especially the rivers and intracoastal 
canals, traverse sections of country rich in agricultural, mineral, 
forestry, or other industrial possibilities, and it is believed they 
will eventually and at no distant day become useful arteries of 
commerce, To my mind it is inconceivable they should not do 
so or that they will not eventually pay to the people of the 
country at least a fair return upon their cost by furnishing 
means for cheaper and more convenient transportation. For 
these reasons the committee has thought best to continue work 
on them, at least for the coming year, in the hope that increased 
benefits will follow. I for one believe it would be foolish to 
abandon them until they have had a fair trial. Then, and after 
a reasonable time, if adequate results do not follow, further work 
upon such as are found unsatisfactory may be discontinued. 

Now, three minority reports have been filed—one by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Huswrenrey]; another by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]; and still a third 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. - The first was 
based upon a single ground, the inclusion in the bill of the item 
for the opening of that portion of East River, N. Y., from 
deep water in New York Bay to the Brooklyn or New York 
Navy Yard, so as to give a 35-foot depth where only 30 feet, 
perhaps a little less, exists now, and that through a narrow, 
tortuous, and more or less dangerous channel, the purpose being 
to furnish a depth of water such that the largest nayal vessels 
can at all times reach the yard. As just stated, the committee 
decided not to insert new projects in the present measure, but 
later, and before the preparation of the bill was finished, we 
received a communication from the President urging, in the in- 
terest of national preparedness, an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the East River at the point mentioned. The letter 


is as follows: 
Tun Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, February II, 1916. 
My Dran Mr. SPARKMAN : The President directs me to say to you 
that he is strongly of the — 5 — that the pending river and harbor 
bill should carry an appropriation for the immediate improvement of 
the East River adjacent to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He fully appre- 
clates the fact that this would be contrary to the rule of the committee 
not to recommend appropriations for new projects at this time, but he 
feels that the importance of the matter in its relation to the question 
of national redness fully justifies an exception to the rule. 
The President understands that Secretary Daniels has fully explained 
this matter to the committee. 
Sincerely, yours, J. P. TOMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 


In addition to this request of the President, we had before us 
representatives both of the Navy and War Departments, Ad- 
miral Benson and Capt. Knapp appearing for the former, and 
Col. Black, of the Engineer Corps, for the latter. In this hear- 
ing it appeared that the navy yard, the largest and most com- 
modious in the country, capable of receiving and docking ships 
with a draft of 32 feet 54 inches, can only be reached by a chan- 
nel 30 feet in depth at mean low water. Furthermore, it is the 
only navy yard on the Atlantic equipped with facilities for build- 
ing battleships. It was further suggested that a ship which 
can easily go through the channel now might be so disabled in 
battle or otherwise as to require a much greater depth than 
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necessary in her normal condition, and that without the in- 
creased depth she might be rendered inactive and useless at a 
critical period in our national affairs. Now, when to these con- 
siderations are added the request of the President, the one who 
stands at the head of our Military and Naval Establishment, 
who, by reason of his position, is, or should be, at all times 
familiar with our foreign relations, and who, under the Consti- 
tution, directs our diplomatic activities, it seems to me that an 
exceptional case is presented and that the needed improvements 
should be made without delay. I may add that while this emer- 
gency work only costs $700,000, the whole East River project, 
covering the entire river, calls for work to cost about $13,000,- 
000. This work in its entirety should, in the interest of com- 
merce, be adopted in the near future, but the committee did not 
think it advisable to undertake any more in this bill than is 
absolutely necessary to furnish an adequate channel to the 
navy yard. p 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the appropriation made 
in this bill for reaching the navy yard apply only to that partic- 
ular channel project, or is it the beginning of a movement up 
the East River? ' 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It applies only to this particular project, 
but is a part of the East River project, a very small part, how- 
ever; about one-twentieth. + 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
approaches to the navy yard? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Only to the approaches. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This being the only new proj- 
ect that comes in this bill, were there other worthy projects 
that might be regarded as this was, a war-project necessity, 
brought to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There were other projects brought to the 
attention of the committee, but the committee did not consider 
them as urgent as this. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the only one on which 
the President made an urgent request of the committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it is confined to the ap- 
proaches of the navy yard for the purpose of getting vessels in 
and out? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That is true. 

The minority report also says that many other items of equal 
or greater merit were voted down in the committee. Perhaps 
there were such viewed from the standpoint of commercial 
importanee, but none that was on a par with the New York 
item from the viewpoint of national preparedness. If there 
were such, they were not presented to the committee, nor was its 
attention call to them by anyone. 

The only other item that presents conditions at all similar 
is the navy yard at Charleston, S. C., the difference between it 
and the yard at New York being one of degree in the matter 
of importance. While the Charleston yard has a dry dock that 
can accommodate vessels drawing more than 30 feet, unlike the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard it has no shipbuilding plant, its equipment 
being only for repairs. I believe, however, that a shipbuilding 
slip is soon to be located there, but when completed it will only 
accommodate, so I am advised, tugs and possibly torpedo boats. 

Like the New York Navy Yard, however, the channel leading 
to the Charleston yard is of less depth than are the slips or dry 
docks. While the latter can accommodate vessels of 30 feet 
draft, the former only has an available depth of 26 feet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman refers to the Charleston 
(S. C.) Dry Dock as being the only one where large ships could 
be constructed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I said where battleships could be con- 
structed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I not ask if Boston has not both a 
dry dock in course of construction and a navy yard already 
equipped? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand the Government has a navy 
yard there, with a dry dock, but I understand, further, that it 
can accommodate vessels of only 8,000 tons. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I further interrupt the gentleman to 
ask as to the probable capacity, or expected capacity, of the 
dry dock at Boston now under construction? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand there is a dry dock to be 
constructed there by the State—it may be in process of con- 
struction—that will accommodate very large vessels. I am 
not advised as to the size of the vessels it is designed to accom- 
modate, but I understand it is to be a very large dry dock. 


And it pertains only to the 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not in evidence that it will accom- 
modate the largest vessels either constructed or in expectation 
of construction? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could not state as to that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be glad to inform the committee 
later in respect to that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say here that they have ample 
water at Boston to reach the Government navy yard there; that 
any vessel that the dry dock can accommodate can easily reach 
the yard. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHALEY. Did not the President communicate with 
the gentleman respecting the Charleston project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. Did not the Secretary of the Navy and Ad- 
miral Benson also write letters urging the adoption of the 
project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the Presi- 
dent did have a conversation with me, in which he suggested 
that I take into consideration this navy yard, together with the 
advisability of deepening the approaches thereto, and suggested 
that if, after considering it, the committee thought that it pre- 
sented an urgent case he would be pleased to have us take care 
of it in this bill. 

Mr. WHALEY. Did he not also ask the gentleman to con- 
sult the naval officers about it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He did. 

Mr. WHALEY. And the gentleman received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral Benson? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did at least get a letter from Admiral 
Benson about it. I may have received one from the Secretary. 

Mr. WHALEY. He sent me a copy of the one he sent to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, I undoubtedly received it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the dry dock which it is intended to construct at 
Boston referred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
TrEapWAy], is to be built by the Federal Government or the 
State government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand there is one to be constructed 
there by the State government, and perhaps that is the one 
to which the gentleman refers. There is also a navy yard with 
a dry dock owned by the Government there. 

Mr. HULBERT. But over the dry dock to which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts referred the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Federal authorities would not exercise any jurisdiction. 
That would be dependent entirely upon whatever courtesy 
might be extended to them by the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but I would say to the gentleman 
that if the State should construct a shipbuilding plant there 
for large vessels, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, as 
would Congress, I think, feel inclined to aid in such channel 
improvement as would furnish ample water to the dock. 

Mr. HULBERT. On the theory that it was for commercial 

urposes ? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
not entirely. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, would I be intruding on 
the gentleman if at this point I should answer directly the 
question the gentleman from New York [Mr. HuULBERT] has 
just submitted relative to Federal control over the navy yard 
or dry-dock? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The genileman may proceed if it is only 
a short statement he wishes to make. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Just a word. I desire, Mr. Chairman, 
through the courtesy of the gentleman speaking, to quote from 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy submitted to Congress 
December 15, 1915, in which he says: 

This monumental work involving an expenditure by the State of 
Massachusetts of well over $3,000,000 will afford naval and dry-dock 
facilities in this important harbor superior in extent and size to that 
available at any other American port— 

And I eall the attention of the gentleman from New York 
especially to this clause— 
and by arrangement give the United States Government control and 
paramount use of the dock in time of war. 

I thank the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to the Government Navy 
Yard at Boston I wish to say that it can accommodate vessels 
drawing 29.6 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
or the State dock? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the Government dock. 


Oh, yes; largely on that theory, though 


Is that the Government dock 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The State dock is 1,200: feet 
long, much longer than the other. Y 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; the State dry dock is to have a much 
greater capacity. 

The minority report submitted by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapwayr], while lacking in clearness as to what 
is meant by good and bad projects, is quite definite im other 
respects. For instance, it is clear beyond peradventure, that the 
bill is not such as he would have framed if he had prepared it 
all by himself, without being hampered or troubled with the 
views and voting power of the other 20 members of the com- 
mittee, and that unless it is changed in this House to suit him 
it will not have his support. That is to be regretted for several 
reasons, In the first place, I, for one, would be glad to have him 
in accord with us. I would like to know that one with the 
standing the gentleman has attained in this House, even during 
the short time he has been here, who, has shown such an interest 
in river and harbor matters and such an intelligent grasp of the 
subject as the gentleman has shown, is with us. 

In the next place, we would indeed be pleased to have him vote 
for the bill whether it is amended to suit him or net. But such 
things will occasionally happen in and out of legislative bodies, 
and especially is that true in one like this where the principles 
of representative government are recognized and where there 
are 434 other members to be consulted. Nevertheless, it is the 
gentleman's privilege to give expression to his own views and to 
vote against the bill if his judgment so dictates. But even 
though the gentleman leaves us in the dark as to the items 
which he would condemn and as to some other objections he has 
to the bill, I may, I think, without doing him any injustice, 
summarize his views as follows: 

That we are appropriating more money than the conditions 
of the Treasury will justify; that the amount appropriated is 
greater than necessary to take care of the projects under way; 
that too much is apprepriated for some unnamed projects; that 
appropriations nre made for projects without merit; that the 
committee has followed the usual precedure in making up the 
bill; and last, but not least, that we are appropriating money 
for very shallow streams on which boats ean with difficulty run 
now. Well, it is too bad that the gentleman should find fault 
with the bill om that account. Why, Mr. Chairman, that is the 
very purpose of this elass of legislation. That is why we have 
river and harbor bills. If harbors or rivers or even the creeks 
were deep enough to meet the demands of commerce we would 
not have to improve them. That is why in earlier days we ap- 
propriated money for the Connecticut, Merrimac, Malden, Taun- 
ton, and other rivers partly or wholly in the gentleman’s own 
State, some of them in their original condition quite as shallow 
as those unnamed streams which the gentleman likely had in 
mind when he was framing his report. That also was the rea- 
son for the improvement of the St. Marys River at the falls, 
which, in its original condition, could float nothing except logs 
and very small eraft, but which now, by reason of the improve- 
ment made, carries more than 50,000,000 tons of commerce an- 
nually. The same may be said of hundreds of other water- 
ways originally of little value but now of great use to the 
country. No; Mr. Chairman, it is not the shallowness of the 
stream that should alone influence us, but the relative cost and 
advantages to come from the improvement as well. 

That we are appropriating too much I deny, if we are going 
to do the work at all. Our purpose was to furnish no more and 
no less than is necessary to proseeute the work on each project 
until another bill can be framed and passed, and that is what I 
hope and believe we have accomplished. To have dene more 
would have been foolish extravagance; to have done less would 
have been criminal negligence. 

I know something of the way this bill was framed, and I can 
truthfully say that no river and harbor bill during the past 
20 years has received greater care in its preparation than has 
this measure. Not a recommendation by the engineers but was 
carefully considered in all its details. This the gentleman knows 
if he gave the care and attention to the bill and its preparation 
that each Member should bestow upon such matters, and which 
the gentleman did bestow on the preparation of this bill, as he 
eye present, I believe, at every important meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

I have ealled attention to the fact that there are on the books 
$230,000,000 of old projects; that is, projects heretofore adopted 
and yet to complete: A little later, if T have time, I will, in view 
of past and present efforts to inject sectionalism into the con- 
sideration of this and the last two river and harbor bills, call 

attention to the dates these projects were adopted. For the 
present I will only say we have them on the books, and if they 
are to be completed the werk should go on with a reasonable 
degree of speed until they are finished; otherwise great waste 


will be the result. And I want to say further that one object 
in exeluding new projects from this bill was that we might deal 
more liberally with those we have on hand and push them to 
completion as rapidly as possible. 

Of course the gentleman no doubt thinks that some of them, 
which, however, he has not mentioned, ought not to reeeive ap- 
propriations at all. It may be that there are some on the books 
which, in the light of subsequent events, might at the time of 
adoption have: waited and given place to others more urgent. 
Still, I believe them all meritorious and, when finished, that 
they will be: of great benefit to the commerce of the country, 
both local and general. The work upon them is well adyanced, 
many nearing completion, and it would be the height of folly to 
stop their imprevement now.. That is my own opinion, but. when 
they are reached under the five-minute rule anyone may move 
to strike them out. Then the House can do as it pleases with 
them. 

Even now, however, I would like to ask the critics of river 
and harbor legislation, and. who may wish to eliminate certain 
projects from this bill, where they will draw the line between 
the good and the bad, what would be their standard of excel- 
lenee, and upon what will they base such standard? Will they 
base it upon a certain proportion of eost to tonnage, or of cost 
to freight value, or both? If upon the proportion of cost to 
commerce, will they consider present commerce alone, or beth 
present and future? If the latter, then a wide field is: opened 
up and many things are to be taken inte aecount, such as the 
possibilities of agricultural and industrial development, and the 
furnishing of additional and cheaper means of transpertation 
as, a result of a proposed work. 

Then again, what will be the proportion of cost to tennage 
and value? Should it be 1 to 2, 1 to 5, 1 to 50, or what would 
we fix as the proportion? I only mention this to show the 
difficulties in the way of anyone when he essays the task of 
selecting projeets to be improved from those which should not be. 

The truth is that no fixed standard can be erected. Each 
tub must stand upon its own bottom; each project upon its 
own merits. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the 
House heretofore have acted upon that plan and in doing so 
have tried to be just and fair. They may have made mistakes 
now and then, but not many. Indeed my opinion is that mis- 
takes have been less frequent in river and harbor bills than in 
any other class of legislation. 

Mr, FREAR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. I desire to ask if the suggestion the gentleman 
makes: is net answered quite fully by Col. Townsend, who in 
the case of the Mississippi and the other rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley urges that we leave 58 river projects in statu quo and 
make completed experiments in two cases, and then when those 
are successfully completed we are to wait and find whether they 
will carry any appreciable freight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to my friend that Col. Townsend 
neither follows nor suggests any rule, but would do what he 
proposes arbitrarily. 

Mr. FREAR. May I interrupt further to ask, if the chairman 
pleases, if there is no means by which we cam drop any of these 
projects when once begun? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This House can do it whenever it likes, 
either with or without the committee’s recommendation; but 
when it acts it must do so arbitrarily, as I know of no fixed 
standard by which it can be done. I want to say most em- 
phatically that this committee invites the closest scrutiny of any ` 
and every item in this bill. If there is anything in it that ought 
not, in the opinion of the majority of this House, to be there, let 
it be stricken out. That is what we are here for. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr; SLOAN. I desire to make a suggestion to the Chair, that 
this executive session, apparently, going on down in the pit may 
be: interesting to those who are participating, but really the 
committee would like to hear what is going on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentle 
man come nearer the throne and not remain in the outskirts. 
Will the gentleman yield fer a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I Will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the geneleman advise the committee 
whether in any instanee the committee has refused to appro- 
priate for any project which is of a questionable character, so 
far as future tonnage is concerned? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In this particular bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as the present bill is concerned. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, we cut several; two or three on that 
ground, but the most of them beeause the money recommended 
was not needed. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe that it is 
a good business principle for the Government to follow that 
when it launches into a project which, after appropriation and 
development, is shown to the committee is no longer worthy 
of exploitation, that it should be abandoned? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Most assuredly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are many such projects? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me further, that he stated that as a usual thing the policy 
followed by the committee was that when once the Government 
launched into a project it should not be abandoned until fully 
completed and determined whether it was worthy of indorse- 
ment. To that policy the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
‘TREADWAY] as a business proposition takes issue in his report 
by what I believe is good business policy, namely, to abandon 
the work when once shown not to be worthy of support by rea- 
son of the commerce that might develop in the future. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman has not expressed my views 
with entire correctness. I believe that whether a project has 
been adopted or not it should not receive an appropriation if it 
is not going to be of sufficient benefit to commerce to justify 
the appropriation. The difficulty is to determine that question. 
But if, in the opinion of the committee, when the matter is 
under consideration there, or of the House when here, it is not 
worthy, it ought to be left out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At that time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; at that time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Is there any way of determin- 
ing the future commerce to which the gentleman refers until the 
channel is constructed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I know of no way by which this can be 
done accurately. We can only guess. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there any way of determin- 
ing the tonnage of a railroad until the railroad is completed and 
operated? ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; and I will say that I have known 
railroads that had been constructed for years before they began 


to pay. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And there must be some ex- 
penditure before we can determine the question? 3 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that answers the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if there was not a provision in the last bill calling 
upon the Chief of Engineers to investigate and report whether 
there were such projects then in the course of construction that 
were not worthy of further improvement, and if the investiga- 
tion pursuant to that act is not now in progress? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and the engineers are investigating 
and reporting as fast as they can. 

Mr. HULBERT. And have not such projects as have been 
reported unworthy by the Chief of Engineers been omitted from 
consideration in this bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say that. 

Mr. FREAR. May I interrupt just once more? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me answer the question a little more 
fully. We had two under consideration when preparing this 
bill upon which reports had been made recommending their 
complete or partial abandonment. One was at Sandy Bay, Mass., 
and known as the Sandy Bay harbor of refuge; the other was 
the Arkansas River. The Sandy Bay proposition came before 
us and was referred back to the board for further consideration, 
the committee not being satisfied with certain features of the 
report. The board only recommended a partial abandonment 
of the Arkansas River project, and after looking into it we found 
that the Government had within the last two years constructed 
two very expensive dredge boats for the purpose of making a 
test of the efficiency of the plan under which work was being 
done on that river. These dredges had only been recently con- 
structed, and, after consideration, the committee did not think 
it wise to withhold an appropriation at this time, but that we 
should keep these boats in operation at least during the next 
fiscal year and until a thorough or a better test has been made. 

Mr. FREAR. May I interrupt? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. Referring directly to the appropriation for the 
Arkansas River, which, as I recollect, carries over $300,000, does 
it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it is $209,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Does not the gentleman think it is a rather 
expensive experiment to spend $209,000 in order to keep two 
dredge boats busy, when the Army engineers, after an expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000 on that river, have determined and recom- 


mended that the project should be abandoned? In the face of 
that recommendation the committee indorsed it. And in auswer 
to the suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. 
Moore] as to the importance of completing a project in every 
case before determination can be had of its usefulness, is it not 
a fact that the past expenditure of $20,000,000 on a project that 
only carried 19,377 tons last year of actual commerce is evidence 
of a questionable policy? This bill appropriates $1,500,000 more 
for that particular project. Have we not given it a fair test 
after 20 or 30 years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To what project does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. FREAR. To the project of the gentleman at my right, 
ue gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND], for the Missouri 

ver. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is mistaken; the project was 
reported favorably. 

Mr. FREAR. This was in reply to the suggestion as to com- 
pleting a project before you can get the commerce, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not like to be led off into a dis- 
cussion of that project just now. When we reach the five-minute 
rule I am willing, in so far as I can give the matter direction, 
to accord gentlemen such time as may be reasonable in which 
to discuss that and all others the merits of which are ques- 
tioned. 

But to return to the minority report of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not impressed with the criticism that we 
have pursued the usual methods in framing this bill. The 
gentleman has not suggested a better plan; and until one is 
found what should we do but follow the one we have? Besides, 
what are the usual methods? Why, those, with modifications 
from time to time, we have been pursuing for nearly a century. 
These are, first, a survey ordered by Congress, which is made by 
the district engineer, whose report is reviewed by the division 
engineer, by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
and finally by the Chief of Engineers, whose decision is final. 
It thus passes under the scrutiny of at least nine engineers, 
none of whom, except perhaps the district officer, is below the 
rank of colonel, the chief being a brigadier general. 

If all, or even the Chief of Engineers, reports adversely, 
nothing further is done; but if instead the report is favorable, 
then the final survey and estimate are made, the report upon 
which is in turn reviewed by the same officials. Both reports 
are then sent to Congress in one document. If the finding is 
unfavorable, nothing more is usually done; but if favorable, 
then the Committee on Rivers and Harbors considers it, giving 
it the closest scrutiny, and may or nay not recommend it to 
the House for adoption. And in this connection I may say that 
we have before us many projects favorably reported calling 
for millions of dollars to complete, but which, on account of the 
fact that we have not considered them urgent or worthy, have 
not adopted them and are not likely to do so. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, The gentleman says if the report is 
unfavorable, the recommendation is that no action be taken. It, 
of course, rests with Congress, does it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I said, as a rule nothing further is done 
with it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
a committee of this House ties itself up absolutely to follow the 
report of the engineers? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was referring to the practice of the 
River and Harbor Committee, which we have been following 
for the last 10 or 15 years. Under that practice we do not 
consider a project that has been turned down by the engineers. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. You follow them absolutely and do not 
use your own judgment and discretion at all? Is that the idea? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is very nearly correct. 
We have to have some rule and draw a line somewhere between 
the good and the bad, and that rule has usually worked well. 
The House can always correct us when we make a mistake; 
but the House up to date has followed the committee pretty 
closely in that particular. Now, all know the course pursued 
after a bill appropriating for a project or projects reaches this 
body. I will not go into details, only saying that the items in 
no appropriation bill, coming from any committee, receive any 
closer scrutiny than do the items entering into the various river 
and harbor bills from the time the surveys are ordered to the 
point where they finally reach the President for his signature, 
nor is there any around which greater safeguards against mis- 
takes are thrown than those measures. j 

Mr. Chairman, these are the usual methods, the whole con- 
stituting a system founded upon experience and having the ap- 
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proval of the ablest and the best minds of the country, a system 
which has been in existence for three-quarters of a century and 
under which the navigable capacity of more than 25,000 miles 
of inland waterways and upward of 300 harbors—ocean, gulf, 
and lake, have been increased from primitive and unsatisfac- 
tory conditions until, with few exceptions, they are keeping pace 
with the demands of a rapidly growing commerce, a commerce 
amounting to more than 870,000,000 tons annually, and valued, 
it has been estimated, at more than $22,000,000,000. 

These great results have been attained at a cost of only $800,- 
000,000, and the work accomplished has gone on until at least 
three-quarters of that necessary to place all our rivers and har- 
bors in first-class condition has been completed or is now under 
way. I hence submit that, after all these great results have 
heen achieved, we should not lightly discard the system that has 
brought them to us. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
gentleman to repeat the figures of expenditures for rivers and 
harbors, as he has them there, from the beginning on up. 

sie SPARKMAN, About $800,000,000. 

MOORE of Pennsylvania. About $800,000,000 for the 
W. ae of improving rivers and harbors for the purposes of com- 
merce in the United States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interject into his remarks right there this very interesting 
comparison of figures, that during the 40 years up to 1907, 
while a less amount than he has mentioned was expended for 
the commercial development of rivers and harbors within the 
United States, we had spent $8,900,000,000 for the Army and 
Navy and the pensions of the country, showing that the great 
plod horse that bears up the interests of the country is the least 
encouraged agency for material advancement that now occupies 
the public mind? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is correct in that, and I 
thank him for the interruption. 

Now, some gentlemen here and elsewhere are accustomed to 
point to the treatment of the waterways of Europe, mainly those 
ot Germany, Belgium, and France, as examples worthy of imita- 
tion or as furnishing standards of comparison by which it is 
sought to place our waterways and our treatment of them at a 
disadvantage, the argument being that we, under our system, 
have been woefully extravagant, while under theirs the improve- 
ments have been made with the minimum of economy resulting 
in the maximum of efficiency. 

- Well, let us see. The 25,226 miles of our inland waterways 
have cost for improvement and maintenance since the beginning 
of the Government $514,982,612 for the rivers, or $19,807 per 
mile, while the inland waterways of Prussia have cost, for orig- 
inal work and maintenance, $56,400 per mile. Those of Belgium, 
$102,397 per mile. Those of France, $63,065, per mile. At the 
same rate of expenditure as that in Prussia the cost here, in- 
stead of $19,807, would have been $1,479,136 per mile. At the 
same rate as in France, the cost here would have been $1,653,- 
942, while at the same cost as in Belgium it would have been 
$2,685,000 per mile. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon an 
interruption there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. By way of illustration, is it not true that the 
gentleman has included nearly a thousand miles of the upper 
Missouri River on which there is not a single steamboat to-day? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It embraces all the navigable portions of 
that river. 

Mr. FREAR. And it is not used for navigation to-day? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; the statistics show that it has 
some commerce. Just what the amount is I do not recall just 
now. 

Mr. FREAR. It is only slight. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Asntleman yield there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It has had some commerce 
on it during the period in which this $800,000,000 was expended? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And that commerce has 
diminished or departed since that time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but we are in hopes it will come back 
again. I believe it will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. Chairman, will the 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Just to get an explana- 
tion. The gentleman says that prior to the time the $800,000,000 
was expended the commerce was greater. I understood the 
$800,000,000 of expenditure was made since the beginning of the 
Government. What does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. FREAR. Those expenditures were $850,000,000, instead 
of $800,000,000, and they have been made since 1875, have they 
not? And prior to that time the commerce on the Missouri 
River was greater by far than it is now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The $800,000,000, as I 
understood it, was expended going clear back to the organiza- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr, FREAR. The Engineers’ reports show that $850,000,000 
was appropriated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are talking about the expenditures. 
Eight hundred and fifty million dollars may have been appro- 
priated, but there have been only about $800,000,000 expended. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Mr. Chairman, will my friend yield 
there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. The gentleman refers to that happy day 
before our Government proceeded to improve rivers and har- 
bors by appropriations. I suppose he refers to the day of the 
aborigine, when the Indian pursued his happy way in his 
lovely canoe. That is the commerce that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin would like to see to-day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Pardon me; may I answer there? That is 
hardly a fair reply, it would seem. Many years ago, before the 
time of which the gentleman speaks, 1875, there was commerce 
upon the upper Missouri River, and boats were running there. 
It had actual navigation. To-day practically none. There is 
but one boat running, according to the statement furnished to 
the committee, from Sioux City to Kansas City. 

Mr. BORLAND. Between Sioux City and Omaha. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; between Sioux City and Omaha, after 
all the expenditure, which has been very large, as the chairman 
well said. I am in favor, I will say in answer to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, of legitimate waterway improyement where 
it brings results, 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Just there, will the gentleman permit 
me another interrogatory? 

Mr. FREAR. With the consent of the Chairman I will, if I 
can reply. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Does not the gentleman think that when 
the mighty Missouri is improved there will be a restoration of 
that commerce which that section of the country so badly needs? 
I want to say that there is to-day a legitimate commerce be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. I desire to answer the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BARCHFELD], and say this: According to the 
Deakyne report, from Kansas City tọ the mouth of the river 
there was a saving of $10,000 made in freights in 1914 by use 
of that waterway, irrespective of whether the boats were carry- 
ing it at a profit or not. For that saving of $10,000 during 1914 
in freight rates, he estimates it will cost the Government 
$1,100,000 every year for interest and annual maintenance. 
That is according to his report, is it not? 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, let me answer the gentleman in a 

word. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I would like to have the gentleman 
do that, but I wish to proceed with my statement, and, when 
through, will be glad to answer any questions gentlemen may 
wish to ask. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will look back over the his- 
tory of the Missouri River at the time he.speaks of, just prior 
to and after the Civil War, he will find that the boats were 
wrecked every few years; and we could restore: commerce on 
the Missouri River to-day on the same terms as existed then if 
we had no railroad competition, because a boat then had to 
charge enormous freight rates, sufficient to enable it almost 
to make its cost in a single season. At that rate you could 
put commerce on any river, anywhere, at any time, but to-day 
you must have an improved channel in order to put commerce 
on it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman’s statement is, I think, 
correct. 

Mr. EAGLE. If the gentleman will allow me, I think an aecu- 
rate statement of the figures may be illuminative of the con- 
troversy that has arisen between the gentlemen down in the 
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pit just now. It so happens that since 1875 the exact amount 
of the appropriations made for rivers and harbors during the 
40 years up to June 30 last is 8680, 552,501.01, according to the 
report of the Chief of Engineers. The excess above that was 
spent at a time prior to 1875. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the gentleman dealing with expenditures 
or appropriations? 

Mr. EAGLE. Both. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have the figures here, and 
they come from the Appropriation Committee, and the amount 
for 40 years from 1875 up to and including 1914 is just what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hacre] states—six hundred and 
eighty million and odd dollars. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like to ask one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice in the speech of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] made on January 13 
that he made the following statement : 

Mr. Speaker, we have paid out of the Government Treasury over 
$850,000,000 for waterways. 

Now, has $850,000,000 been paid out of the Treasury in actual 
money? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is not my understanding, and I have 
gone over the matter very closely. I think the error of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR} arose from the faet 
that he was considering appropriations rather than expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. FREAR. Unquestionably. Almost anyone would under- 
stand that by reading the speech as a whole. That was the in- 
tention. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the gentleman called me to task 
a while ago and insisted that I was wrong when I used the 
word “ expenditures.” ; 

Mr. FREAR. I did not get the distinction the gentieman 
made at the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think if the gentleman will look over 
his speech he will find that he did not make that distinction. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I presume that was an error in expression. 
The chairman says the amount is $800,000,000, but it is im- 
possible to say what the exact expenditure has been since the 
last report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make one comment right there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think a gentleman 
should be obliged to read 40 or 50 pages of a speech to find out 
what it means, when a gentleman says that more than 8850, 
000,000 has been paid out of the Treasury. [Applause.]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, pardon me just one moment in 
reply. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman makes a criticism upon his 
colleague from his own State. Ordinarily I do not resent that, 
but I will say that the gentleman followed me so closely 
throughout the last session that he ought to have known what 
the facts were from an independent investigation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not care to yield any further at this 


time. ; 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to say just one word 


more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, I guess I will have to yield to my 
genial friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FREAR. Which one? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Both are genial, but I refer to the one who 
is now speaking, for the time being. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman, on the second 
page of his speech, says: 

We have paid out of the Government Treasury over $850,000,000 for 
our waterways. ` 

Now, will the gentleman allow me to interject right there 
this one short statement: Germany is about the size of Texas. 
It is composed of a number of States, and, of course, as the 
gentleman knows, includes Prussia, which has the largest ap- 
propriation, That State, less than the size of Texas, has ex- 
pended about $500,000,000 on its rivers and harbors. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Somewhere in that neighborhood; yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And France, which is not as 
large as Germany, has paid out about 3450,000,000 on its rivers 


and harbors. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Something like that. 
Neither one of them being as 


I was entirely misled by that 
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large as one State in this great Republic of 48 States. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to yield any 
further just now, because I must finish my statement. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish the gentleman would yield to me for a 
suggestion right in this line. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that a great many rivers amply 
able to carry commerce have had their commerce destroyed by 
the competitive methods adopted by the railroads, which we 
call cutthroat rates, reducing rates from water competitive 
points until the railroads have absorbed the commerce that 
rooney eh and justly ought to be carried on the rivers them- 
selves? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. According to the reports which we regard 
as reliable, I should say that is correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I hope the gentleman will let me go on 
a little further, then I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield to the gentleman presently. 
Returning to the question of the comparison which I was mak- 
ing between the waterways of Europe and the waterways of 
this country, I wish to say the fact is that not only the average 
but the actual cost of waterway improvement in France, Prus- 
sia, and Belgium has been greater than the cost of the same 
class of improvements in this country. Moreover, there have 
been about 2,500 miles of waterways, including canals, costing 
millions of dollars, abandoned in France out of the 10,372 miles 
constructed and improved from first to last, and about 2.550 
miles in Germany out of the 8,750 miles originally constructed 
there, while of our twenty-five thousand and odd miles of water- 
ways practically none that have been under improvement by 
the Federal Government have been abandoned, though some 
State canals, unwisely and improvidently constructed, have 
gone out of use; but the Government of the United States is 
keeping up practically all the waterways that it has ever had 
under improvement, and I think it should with few exceptions 
continue to do so, at least for a reasonable time. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, we should not condemn a system 
that has worked so well without suggesting a better to take 
its place. This the gentleman from Massachusetts does not 
undertake to do. 

That, too, was the course pursued by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] for a time, but after many reminders 
that he was suggesting nothing for the system he would destroy 
he has come forward with a substitute plan for the one we 
have. He proposes a commission of five members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, not more than three of whom shall 
belong to any one political party, and who are to hold their 
offices for seven years. These commissioners he would clothe 
with all but plenary powers over waterway improvements in the 
interest of navigation, water-power development, and reeln- 
mation. 

The chief if not the only power left to Congress under his 
plan is to furnish the money for the activities of the commission, 
which is to be done, not through the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, as one might suppose, but through the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the commission plan 
for dealing with our rivers and harbors is advisable, the bill 
submitted is greatly defective in many of its details, but I shall 
not stop to consider them. ‘The serious objection to that and 
all similar plans is that it takes from Congress and the Rep- 
resentatives of the people the right to select the projects to be 
adopted and the work to be done, and turns it over to a board 
of commissioners to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice of the Senate, without giving the House an oppor- 
tunity of saying who these commissioners shall be. I do not 
believe the time has yet come for that, and I doubt if it will 
come in the very near future. 

The present system, I know, has evils as well as virtues, but 
its evils and its virtues are those of our system of government, 
which is representative in substance and in form. By reason 
of that feature it may be cumbersome and, at times, a little 
more costly than an autocratic government, though that is to be 
doubted. It might be that the Czar of Russia, with autocratic 
powers, could have a piece of work done more to his liking and 
at less cost than can Congress, though even that may be ques- 
tioned. Every power on continental Europe is more centralized 
and less responsive to the people than is ours, and all of them 
have greater advantages, if advantages they are, in the sweep 
and power of a single will; and yet what true American would 
exchange our system of government for theirs? 
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The gentleman cites us to these countries and their methods 
of dealing with their waterways as models of excellence—some- 
thing for us to pattern after—and yet I haye shown that these 
waterways, mile for mile, have cost much more than ours. But 
admitting in some matters of administration the desired end is 
reached at less cost there than here, we still have our repre- 
sentative form of Government, resting upon the will of the 
people, and which, in the long run, costs less than those of 
Europe. Does anyone suppose for a moment that if the question 
of peace or war had been submitted to the people of Europe’s 
warring nations before war was declared, the conflict raging 
there, costing perhaps in the end forty or fifty billions of dol- 
lars and millions of human lives, would have been started? 
Better, far better, a representative form of government, with 
its disadvantages, if any; with its slightly increased cost of ad- 
ministration, if it does really cost more, than one with such 
tremendous powers for evil. 

As I have said, my estimate is that the work of improving 
our harbors and rivers, including intracoastal waterways, but 
excluding canals, is about 75 per cent completed. My famil- 
jarity with the ports and inland waterways of the country 
justifies, I think, that conclusion, But I want to say something 
about the work already done, especially the projects adopted 
during the past 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to note a tendency, even though it be 
by a very few, to inject sectionalism into our river and harbor 
legislation. I refer more particularly to statements made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] the one in discussing 
the bill of last year, the other in a speech delivered a few weeks 
ago. My colleague on the committee [Mr. Treapway] after 
criticizing several items in the bill of 1915, entirely in the 
Southern States, and claiming that the committee, which he 
‘suggested was organized in the interest of the South, had dis- 
eriminated in favor of that section, submitted as proof a list 
of items purporting to give the States lying in the North and 
those in the South, together with the items in the bill, for 
projects in each of these States. 

Having furnished the statement, he asked, In what way can 
this situation be explained other than that the control of this 
House and the greater portion of its vote is favorable to the 
southern interests? No such deduction as that could have been 
properly drawn from this statement if even the apportion- 
ment of the items by him in the list had been properly made, 
because I know that neither sectionalism nor politics had any- 
thing whatever to do with the framing of the bill. But the 
apportionment was not properly made. 

The total for the North, as contained in this statement, was 
$15,185,730, while that credited to the Sonth—or, perhaps, I 
should say “charged,” as the gentleman seemed to state it in 
the shape of a charge—was $16,182,150, but to get this large 
amount he included in the southern list the entire Mississippi 
River from St. Paul to the Head of Passes, at a cost of $6,700,- 
000, and the Missouri River from Fort Benton, in Montana, 
to the mouth, at a cost of $1,365,000, entirely oblivious of the 
fact that each of the navigated portions of these rivers had to 
traverse 7 to 10 States of the Union, and should not have been 
charged to any section of the country. 

Now, the gentleman's own party, in its platforms, has declared 
the Mississippi to be a national stream, and the same could, 
with equal propriety, have been done with the Missouri, and for 
like reasons. Eliminating, then, $8,000,000 in that bill for these 
two streams from the $16,000,000 would leave only about 
$8,000,000 for the southern group of States and $15,000,000 for 
the northern. i 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am almost ashamed to make reference 
to this matter, because the discussion of a great subject like 
this should be pitched on a higher plane than sectionalism or 
partisanship; and I am happy to say that during the 21 years 
I have been in this House, whether under Democratic or Re- 
publican control, I have never seen sectionalism displayed in 
the slightest degree in the framing of legislation looking to the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors. 

In this connection I may as well call attention to some of 
the criticisms against this and the bills of 1914 and 1915. One 
hearing or reading these criticisms would believe that the com- 
mittee and the House, as at present organized, are responsible 
for all the projects against which complaint is made or has 
been made during the past two years. But the facts are that, 
of the entire amount of $39,608,410 carried in this bill, only 
$7,359,260 are for works of improvement on projects adopted 
Since the present chairman has had the honor of presiding over 
the deliberations of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
while of the $230,000,000 of unfinished projects upon which 


work is now being prosecuted only $27,563,420 are for projects 
adopted during that time. 

Now, I am not criticizing previous committees of Congress 
responsible for this larger, much larger, aggregate. They not 
only did the best they could with the lights before them, but 
performed, in my judgment, a great work for the country. Let, 
while indulging in the pastime of throwing stones at the present 
committee, do not forget to locate the greater responsibility, if 
responsibility it is, for the large appropriations in the annual 
bills or for the character of the projects for which these appro- 
priations are being made. The committee as at present organ- 
ized is endeavoring in good faith and as best it may to carry on 
the work cut out for it by its predecessors. 

As I said, I am not condemning the policy inaugurated in the 
bill of 1896 and followed by the committee and Congress in sub- 
sequent bills, but which received its most emphatic indorsement 
in the bills of 1907 and 1910, for the policy was that of the 
people back of it, and the liberal interpretation given it was but 
an effort to carry out their will. And, after all, Mr. Chairman, 
it is the people who initiate projects and it is they who inaugu- 
rate policies, and theirs is the responsibility if mstakes occur, 
but they have been, in my opinion, relatively few in number in 
so far as river and harbor legislation is concerned. 

I have heretofore referred to certain projects which are favor- 
ite subjects of criticism. A few of these are in the northern 
group of States, while the majority are in the southern. But 
wherever located their adoption was intended to serve a good 
purpose, and it is my belief the most of these projects will. 

True, the commerce accommodated by séme of the waterways 
for which appropriations are made in this bill is not great, but 
I am confident such conditions are only temporary. The cost 
of an improvement and the present commerce of a waterway 
are not the only criteria for our action in the adoption or rejec- 
tion of a project. Future commerce, the industrial develop- 
ment of a community, the cheapening of transportation, and the 
increased facilities for the distribution of the products of the 
country to the consumers at home and abroad are to be consid- 
ered. Indeed, they are of more importance than present com- 
merce, for such works are supposed to be permanent, and when 
we improve a stream we do so for the future much more than 
for the present. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have already remarked, it is a 
matter of regret that it was thought inexpedient not to include 
new projects in this measure. But it is to be hoped that the 
bill due at the next session of this Congress may contain all 
such as are worthy and urgent. I for one shall favor them, 
and it is the present purpose of the committee to begin hearings 
on new projects immediately after the House has disposed of 
this measure, with a view to having the bill practically pre- 
pared in so far as new projects are concerned before Congress 
convenes next December. 

While there are many of these that ought to be started at an 
early day, I want to say to those immediately interested in new 
projecis that from the date when this bill is likely to become 
a law at the end of the present session, not more than seven or 
eight months will elapse before the next bill will be due—not a 
long time to wait, especially when we remember that under the 
practice existing prior to the adoption of the annual bill feature 
three years often elapsed between river and harbor bills of any 
kind, whether containing old or new projects. 

Now, this bill, or one substantially like this, should become a 
law before the end of the fiscal year, otherwise great loss to the 
Government will occur. I notice the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] would arbitrarily cut the bill down to $15,000,000, 
while the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] would 
postpone the whole matter indefinitely. Both of these recom- 
mendations evince a regrettable lack of information on the sub- 
ject, especially by those clothed with the duty of legislating for 
our navigable waterways. Why, Mr. Chairman, it has been esti- 
mated by those competent to judge that the delay in passing the 
river and harbor bill of 1914 for a period of about four months, 
or one-third of a year, caused a direct and definite loss of about 
$400,000—to be exact, $895,554.23—and what might be called an 
indirect loss of nearly $500,000 more. 

Now, this does not include the loss to the people from the 
continuation for a longer period of time of unfavorable water- 
way conditions which the work is intended to remedy, but the 
direct loss would be sufficient to make the early passage of the 
bill very desirable. Work of that nature is going on all over 
the country; plants have been assembled at many places which 
are being used by the Government; at others work is being done 
from year to year under contract with parties who, having 
assembled plants, would also have to tie them up and disband 
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their forces, making the contract price higher when work by 
them is again desired. 

The Government has on hand to-day an aggregate of dredging 
plants consisting of 153 dredges, with a complement of auxiliary 
plants numbering more than a thousand vessels of various 
kinds, the whole costing originally upward of $15,000,000, with 
a present value of more than $12,000,000. In addition the Gov- 
ernment has in its employ to operate these plants, and to carry 
on works of improvement, more than 1,700 officers and upward 
of 14,000 men, the most of whom would be thrown out of em- 
ployment were this bill to fail of passage. Outside the Gov- 
ernment plants the department rents more than a hundred boats 
of various kinds at a cost of approximately $175,000 per year, 
all of which would likely have to disband if an adequate amount 
of money to keep them going is not furnished. 

I have presented all this is to give the House an idea of the 
nature and extent of the preparedness of the Government for 
the work it is now doing in river and harbor development, and 
what it would mean to stop this great work even for a few 
months. But that does not tell the whole story, for it is only 
a part of the loss the people would sustain. The country is 
developing rapidly along every line of human activity. Earth 
and air, forest and stream, are all being invaded by man in his 
efforts to cheapen the cost of living and add to the comfort 
and happiness of the people. The output of farm and garden, 
of factory and mine, is increasing rapidly, all demanding 
cheaper and more commodious means of transportation and 
distribution. The railroads, though we have the finest system 
in the world, can not do all this work; so the people must look, 
and are looking, to their harbors and navigable streams to sup- 
plement the railroads in their efforts to carry our products to 
the consumer at home and abroad. The people are primarily 
responsible for the efforts we are making to deepen their har- 
bors and improve their inland waterways. Their wishes should 
be heeded and the demands of commerce for ample transporta- 
tion facilities given without unnecessary delay. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after a thorough study and investigation 
of all projects for which appropriations were or have been 
recommended for this bill, an investigation covering nearly 
three months, we have presented this measure. It may not, 
indeed it is not, perfect, but we have done the best we can, 
and I trust the bill will meet the approval of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I con- 
sumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 1 hour and 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the question I propose to 
discuss to-day is of such great and far-reaching importance that 
I feel justified in occupying more time than I usually do upon a 
matter not directly concerned with a bill actually before the 
House. Moreover, I feel justified in asking the close attention 
of every Member present, because the question is a new one— 
new, at least, in some of its details—to a large proportion of the 
membership of this House. 

A singularly interesting feature of this question is that it 
has two distinct sides, a business side and a military side. It 
is upon the latter phase that I shall spend most of my time, 
both because it has never been considered to any real extent 
by Congress, and because the business side was very fully and 
completely presented in a very able speech by the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] in this House on the 14th of last 
February. I think I can not do better at this time than to in- 
vite your attention and the attention of the country to that 
speech and to the hearings held by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee earlier in the year; for to my mind, no individual piece 
of legislation of greater importance and more far-reaching con- 
sequences is before this Congress than House bill No. 702, 
introduced by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], 
the object of which is, and the effect of which will be, if passed, 
to establish and maintain in this country the manufacture of 
dyestuffs. My object now in addressing this House is to 
urge with all the force at my command that this bill or some 
similar bill be taken up and passed as speedily as possible. 

There is no partisanship in my appeal. It is addressed 
equally to each side of this House, as much to Democrats as to 


Republicans, as much to those who in general oppose the use 
of the tariff-making power of Congress to establish and main- 
tain an American industry as to those who defend it. A 
situation confronts us which rises high above partisan politics, 
a situation before which considerations of purely political ex- 
pediency ought to vanish into thin air. For myself, as a Repub- 
lican—and as most of you know a pretty militant one—let me 
say that I would scorn to seek partisan advantage from any 
claim of inconsistency that might be urged against Democrats 
who vote for this legislation. There are times when consistency 
ought to yield to the force of circumstances. If not, consistency 
means nothing more than obstinacy. 

That such times are upon us no thinking man can doubt. In 
time of peace we find ourselves practically without a prime 
necessity in the life of every American citizen. More impor- 
tant still, we are sternly admonished that in time of war we 
would be practically without or, at least, greatly deficient in an 
absolute necessity of modern warfare and national defense. 

I appeal, then, not merely to your judginent as statesmen 
but to your patriotism as American citizens, for I assert that 
bound up inthis legislation is not only the prosperity but the safety 
of the Nation. I realize that this is a pretty strong statement, 
but permit me to say that I shall make no statement upon this 
subject which I am not able to back up by ample and compe- 
tent authority. 

Why do I say that not only the prosperity but even the safety 
of the Nation are bound up in this legislation? It is because 
the dye industry and the industry of making the modern high 
explosives go hand in hand. Like the Siamese twins, one could 
not exist if the other could not. Dyes and explosives are 
equally products of coal tar. Up to a certain point their process 
of manufacture is identical. From then on the making of the 
finished product is a question only of detail. It can be done 
in the same plant, with the same machinery, and by the same 
men. In other words, any factory which can make colors, with- 
out adding to its buildings, practically without changing its 
equipment and using the same working force, can equally well 
manufacture the modern high explosives. For this statement 
there is abundant authority from the leading chemists of the 
eountry, which I shall print fully in the RECORD. 

I quote from the statement of Dr. Bernhard C. Hesse, one 
of the leading chemists of this country and chairman of the 
New York section of the American Chemical Society, who 
drafted the report upon which the Hill bill is based: 

Dr. Hesse. There ros an angle from which you can look at ea aug oe 
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However, if the explosives people are not rea to assume that re- 
sponsibility, if we did have a complete ———— ed coal-tar dye in- 
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The following is the statement of Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, 
a chemist of the highest reputation, and also a member of the 
same committee: 


Dr. Marruews. The raw materials entering into the manufacture 
of dyestuffs are practicall same raw materials that enter into 
the manufacture of these explosives. That Is to say, substances 
like and naphthalene form the basis of coal-tar dyes. 
e basis of these modern high si 
picrie acid, trinitrotoluol, and nitronaphthalene, explosive are 
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explosives. 

A factory, for instance, which is capable of turning out dyestuffs 
can, with very small effort, be changed over to the manufacture of 
these explosives. The materials are the same, and the 
manufacture are more or less identical. y the raw 
ma there is no demand in times of ce for benzol, toluol, 
and naphthalene, if there is no commercial outlet for them for produc- 
tions of a peace nature, such as dyes t is natural to su 
and we have seen it—that their recovery will be neglected. obody 
is going to recover benzol, toluol, and naphthalene simply with the 
idea that if he stores them up there will some day come a war. lle 
must have an immediate commercial outlet for peaceful ucts, and 
the only peaceful product that gives him that outlet is estuffs, 
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T want to refer niso to a further statement by Dr. Hesse 
ou this subject, contained in a letter written by him on Feb- 
ruary 18: t 

True ünished explosives are nitration products; nitration products 
are intermediates of eoal-tar dyes; the finished explosives are of a 
higher degree of nitration than the nitration intermediates of the dye 
Industry; the kind and sanity of materials to make -finished explosives 
are the same as for nitrated ‘4d intermediates; the difference in manu- 
facture is almost wholly a difference in proportions of the materials 
used; the apparatus used is the same. difference in size or copay of 
individual pieces of apparatus is about the only difference; the differ- 
ard in operation is not more than one of temperature and duration 
g me. 

Upon this point I quote from a letter written upon the 19th 
of February by Dr. W. Beckers, the president of one of the 
two dye works of any importance now existing in this country: 

‘Regarding the relationship between the dye industry and high-ex- 
plosives industry, 1 beg to say that for the explosives the same raw 
gnaterials—that is, benzol and totuol—-are used, together with nitric 
acid and e acid, as for dyestuffs. The apparatus for making 
explosives—that 1 the nitratirg and sulphonating machinery—is 
similar to that ined here in the manufacture of intermediate produets 
tor dyestuffs, so that as long as we ‘have a dyestuff industry this 
country will keep on producing benzol and toluol, as well as the highly 
concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids, and m case of war these 
products can be used for the making of ammunition. ‘While dyestuffs, 
as well as the intermediates for the manufacturing of same, are not 
explosive, by a change of the 3 one can obtain explosives out of 
the same raw materials and the same apparatus, so you will see 
tha there is a very close relation between the two. 

It we should not get the Hil) bill passed and the agostu industry 
should not be established, we will lose positively in t country the 
benzol and toluol distilling industry, as there would not be any sale 
for their products in time of peace. Then, if war should come, and the 
United States should need explosives to be made in this country, 
industries would have to take the matter up again, and it would take 
a year or a year and a half to obtain the necessary raw materials in 
this country, just the same as it took this country during the present 
war to build the necessary plants for the raw materials for the ex- 
plosives made now for the warring countries in Europe. 

It also might interest you to know ‘that the experience a -dyestuff 
manufacturer has in ‘the manufacture of inte tes for dyestuffs 
would be sufficient to enable him to start making explosives without 
any further experimenting. 

Stripped of all technical language, the proposition comes 
down to this: If we ‘had in this country an industry which in 
time of peace could supply the American market with all the 
dyes it needed, we would at the same time have an industry 
which in time of war could supply the Government with all the 
high explosives it might need, and that immediately. Without 
a competent dye industry it is a question whether we could in 
any event supply ourselves with the explosives necessary for 
a war of any magnitude—to successfully repel, for instance, an 
invasion from any first-class power. It is possible that to-day 
there is being manufactured in this country, mostly for export, 
a sufficient quantity of the material for high explosives to sup- 
ply the Government in some ordinary emergency,; but you must 
remember that it is a purely artificial industry, one which has 
sprung up in response to the foreign demand of the allies for 
explosives due to the ‘European war, and one which will cease 
almost entirely and at once when the war is over. 

Moreover, it has taken a long ‘time—a year and a half, at the 
least—for this industry to become established. New plants had 
to be ‘built and new equipment installed, all of which will go 
into the scrap heap when peace is declared. It is out of the 
question to ‘build explosive works and have them lying idle in 
time of peace. The plants would deteriorate rapidly and the 
cost of keeping a factory in readiness during time of peace 
would be so enormous that it would be absolutely impracticable. 

There is one very important point that ought to be considered 
in this connection—whether it would be practicable to manufac- 
ture high explosives in advance and store them away for an 
emergency. On this point ‘the preponderance of authority is 
all one way, and to this effect: That it would be entirely im- 
practicable, not only because the substances are apt to deterio- 
rate but because most of them are highly dangerous. ‘Dr. J. 
Merritt Matthews, a chemist of national reputation, summed 
this up in one sentence during the ‘hearings before the Ways 
ane Means Committee. Speaking of ‘these high explosives, he 
said: 

They will not only degenerate, but are liable to losion from one 
cause or another, 8 there is no cat ‘incentive for a 
man to manufacture large quantities of picric acid, ‘for instance, and 
keep it on hand. They can be kept for a certain length of time, but 
the consensus of opinion is that ‘they are rather dangerous ‘things to 
have lying around. 

The following colloquy took place during the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee, which it seems to me very 
well covers this question: 

Mr. :Conrx. Will the gentleman permit a question there? IS 1 
possible to create these chemical ents to Which — have Bend 
erred and which make up a constituent part of the explosives and 
vig ao away without a process of eration? 


aS F TTHEWS. You mean, can explosives be manufactured in ad- 
nee? t 


Mr. Conny. Yes. 

Dr. MattHews. To a certain extent, they can. 

Mr. Conry. Will they not degenerate? 

Dr. Marruews. The chances are they will; they will not only de- 
generate, but they are Hable to een from one cause or another, 
and consequently there is no great incentive for a man to manufac- 
ture large quantities of picric acid, for instance, and keep it on hand. 

Mr. Conny. And in view of the fact that this degencration Hoes take 

lace he can not manufacture those in sufficient quantities to prepare 
‘or a future contingency like a war? 


Dr. MATTHEWS. Not ‘to store them up. ‘for a 


They can be kept 
eertain length of time, but the consensus of opinion ‘is that they are 


rather dangerous things to have lying around. 

Mr. Conry. Then, if the question of national equipment enters into 
the manufacture as a material consideration, the establishment which 
produces the products will have to be of such a character as to be 
able when the contingency arises to produce a sufficient tity of 
explosives and the acids out of which explosives are etured to 
meet the demands as they arise’ 

Dr. Marruzws. You mean the peace demands? 

Mr. \Coxny. The demands of war. 

Dr. MATTHEWS. Yes. But the dyestuff factory can, without very 
great change in its equipment and routine, make picric acid -and 
trinitrotoluol and in a very short time turn m ithe manufacture of 
various dyes to the manufacture of those products. In ‘fact, it is a 
much simpler proposition than it is to make dyestuffs. 

Mr. Coxry. So that in your view of the situation, from the stand- 
point of the trade, the national equipment for a future war would be 
simply a secondary constderation? 

Dr. MATTHEWS. A secondary consideration to have a ananufacture 
of explosives? 

Mr. Conry. ‘Yes. 

Dr. Marrunws. I should think it would be a first consideration. 

Mr. Coxnx. I mean from the standpoint of the trade. The primary 
consideration is the manufacture ‘for commercial purposes? 

Dr. MATTHEWS. Yes. 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Do you know, Doctor, whether the :dyestuff 
factories in Ger have shifted over to the manufacture of ex- 
plosives in ‘this war 

Dr. MATTHEWS. Of course, I have no positive or intimate knowledge 
of that, but it is reasonable to 2 ‘from the circumstances sur- 
rounding those manufacturers that y have turned their attention 
from the manufacture of dyes to the manufacture of those losives. 

Mr. Hrav. I have special information which I will file with com- 
mittee exactly on that point, that the German dyestuff manufacturers 
have been engaged since the beginning of the war almost exclusively in 


X . The gentleman questioning the witness before you 
asked .how long it would take for those commercial o tions, as- 
suming that the war was over, to return to the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs with their present organization. Do you believe, ‘from your 
knowledge of the -efficlency the German chemical industry, ‘that it 
would take very long? 

Dr. MATTHEWS. J think it would take a very short time. 

Mr. LoxcwortH. That is to say, practically the moment the war was 
over they would almost immediately “resume the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs.and export them inte this market? 

ae 1 I should think so. I can see no reason for thinking 
otherwise. 

Mr. LoncwortH. When you say a short time you mean a matter 
of.a few months? 


manufacturing dyestuffs. 


During Dr. Schoellkopf’s ‘testimony the following colloquy 
occurred: 


is engaged ing explosives—could wit the war 
3 resume the manufacture of dyestuffs.on the old scale. Do you 
think that was an exaggeration? 


Mr. ScHOELLKOpr. I think they could resume the manufacture of 
dyestuffs in a shorter time than t. I am convinced of that. 

Mr. Hint, What about the keeping lities of modern high .explo- 
sives? Can they be stored and kept a for future use for 


1 W. 
—— Boe of ae os ould be too dangerous. 
upa whole county. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself down ‘to this proposi- 
tion: Is it not the part of wisdom and foresight to establish 
and encourage un industry Which can be used in time of peace 
for the manufacture of products for which there is .a steady 
and universal home demand, and then convert its factories into 
explosive factories in time of war? It seems to me that the 
best answer to that question is the experience of Germany since 
the war began. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. Is it possible to convert the institution or the 
industrial plant used as a dyestuff manufacturing plant into 
an explosive factory? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will reply ‘to the gentleman by saying 
that it is not necessary even to convert it, for the explosives 
can be made in precisely the same plant, with the same equip- 
ment, with the same force. 

Mr. FESS. And how long would it take to do this? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It can be done immediately. One gen- 
tleman before the committee when asked that question respect- 
ing his dyestuff plant—and there are only two of them in this 
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country—said that he could supply the Government with 
modern explosives of the best quality within 10 days. 

Mr. FESS. Has the gentleman looked into this question as 
to how long it takes to establish an explosive plant, if we had 
no dyestuff establishment already established? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I said that it would take about a year 
and a half, at least, to get up to our present point of efficiency 
in the manufacture of high explosives, and that I do not think 
would be anywhere near what would be necessary for a serious 
war. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Would not the plant to which the gentleman 
refers also be usable in the manufacture of fertilizer? 5 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Hardly ; because fertilizers are made out 
of phosphates, and those are not used directly in the manufac- 
ture of dyes. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LEVER. Nitrogen is. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nitrogen is used in the manufacture of 
high explosives; but I am coming to that a little later. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman inform us whether there 
is any likelihood that the Ways and Means Committee will 
report out a bill that would tend to relieve the present dyestuff 
situation and encourage that industry? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is for the purpose of inducing the com- 
mittee to do so that I am making this appeal. 

A good many years ago Germany discovered that the chemical 
industry—and particularly the dyestuff industry—lent itself 
most readily to the manufacture of high explosives. The Ger- 
man Government therefore started out to encourage and foster 
this industry in every way possible, and it soon became one of 
the most profitable industries in the land. But the German 
Government was not satisfied merely that this industry should 
yield enormous profits. It deliberately aimed to extend it to 
such proportions that it might be, in time of need, converted 
into an explosive industry to take care under any circumstances 
of any demand that a great war might create. The demand 
for dyes at home was not sufficient for this purpose, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to build up an immense foreign 
trade. For this purpose every possible concession was granted, 
as, for instance, in freight rates for export; and the Govern- 
ment even went to the extent of remitting taxes in order that 
the industry might reach the highest possible stage of develop- 
ment. Cooperation was had between the great German uni- 
yersities and the dyestuff industry so that the best education 
and talent could be made available. Scientific research was 
encouraged, and the Government went to the extent even of 
granting special pensions to those who had devoted a certain 
number of years to research work in chemistry. 

The inevitable consequence of this governmental activity was 
that almost from the beginning and for many years the German 
dye industry has dominated the world. Was human foresight 
ever more brilliantly justified than that of the German nation 
when war broke out? Note what happened: A general order was 
issued that the production of dyes should cease and that the fac- 
tories should at once turn all their energies to the manufacture 
of high explosives. Following the plan preconceived years 
before, every tank and every kettle was arranged so that ex- 
plosives could at once be turned out, and it was known almost to 
a pound what the production of each factory would be. In every 
one of these factories was an abundance of crude material, such 
as every large business concern must keep on hand, and almost 
every ounce of it was capable of being made into some kind of 
explosive. 

At this point was made manifest another instance of Ger- 
many’s wonderful efficiency and foresight. She had within her 
own borders every material necessary for the production of high 
explosives save one, namely, nitrogen. Now nitrogen compounds 
are the basis of all modern high explosives, and in time of war 
they must be had in unlimited quantities. Up to a few years 
ago Chile saltpeter was used as the basis of all nitrogen com- 
pounds, and this can be obtained only from Chile. German 
statesmen had realized that if any nation with which she 
might ever be at war should obtain control of the sea Germany 
would be cut off from the Chilean supply of nitrogen and hence, 
under then existing conditions, practically helpless. And so sci- 
ence set out to evolve some other method of producing nitrogen, 
and a process was evolved of obtaining it out of the air. It was 
discovered that to make nitrogen out of the air a cheap electrical 
energy is essential. On looking over the field German scientists 
had found that the cheapest source of electrical energy came 
from waterfalls in Norway, and accordingly large industries 
were established there to make nitrogen products, and these 


products were sent to Germany. But even then all future difi- 
culties were not provided for. Germany still faced the question 
of losing the use of this water power in Norway if some other 
nation obtained control of the sea, and that was just what hap- 
pened when England bottled up the German Navy. But in the 
meantime another method of obtaining the cheap electrical en- 
ergy necessary for producing nitrogen out of the air had been 
evolved. Six large plants were established on the Rhine in 
districts where coal was coked. Now, in the process of coking 
coal a certain gas is developed which ordinarily went to waste, 
but under this new process this gas was used in internal explo- 
sion engines, and these engines were attached to enormous 
generators for the production of the necessary electrical energy. 
Thus in one operation Germany obtained not only her benzol 
and toluol but her nitric acid as well, which in combination 
make the modern high explosives. 

Now, speaking to the question of the gentleman from South. 
Carolina, I desire to say-that while water power is a very 
good way to produce electrical energy necessary for the ob- 
taining of nitrogen from the air, it is not the only way. Ger- 
many herself has proved that nitrogen can be extracted from 
the air equally well by the use of gas produced in the coking 
of coal, and therefore it is unnecessary that this Government 
would have to have an enormous water power in order to pro- 
duce nitrogen. It may be produced that way, but as a matter 
of fact nitrogen can be extracted from the air in any large 
chemical establishment where the coking of coal goes on. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. Has the gentleman any estimate of the waste in 
our present method of coking coal? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I believe it has been something like 
75 per cent. I think the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
showed that in the ordinary beehive oven at least 75 per cent 
went into waste. 

Mr. FESS. Could that waste be utilized? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That could be utilized in explosion en- 
gines, which are attached to generators, in the same way 
water power produces and stores electrical energy in gen- 
erators. The whole question is such a new one that it has not 
yet been determined what is the best and cheapest method, I 
assume. In this country though we surely have an advantage 
over Germany, because we have a great deal of water power 
distributed all over the country and also a large number of 
coal mines and coke ovens. 

Mr. LEVER. I was about to ask the gentleman if he was 
describing what is known as the “arc process” of extracting 
nitrogen from the air by this coking of coal? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion specifically. 

Mr. LEVER. I am inclined to think it is not. I think the 
process he is describing now is a recent discovery in Germany. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A recent discovery in Germany, since 
the war began, or at least put in operation since the war began. 

Mr. LEVER. It is the newest process of the Government? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is the newest process of the Gov- 
ernment, and the fact is that Germany is to-day producing 
absolutely unlimited quantities of explosives and producing at 
the same time unlimited quantities of nitrogen out of the air. 

Mr. LEVER. I believe, personally, that it would be unwise 
for this Government to commit itself to any definite process 
of extracting nitrogen from the air until we know what the 
best processes are. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree absolutely with the gentleman, 
and I think the experience of Germany conclusively proves that 
it would be folly on our part now to go into a great Government 
enterprise for extracting nitrogen out of the air because there 
happens to be at any particular place a very large development 
or possible future development of water power. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield. 

Mr. SWITZER. Could the gentleman say which is the 
cheaper method? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not say, because this develop- 
ment is of so recent origin that I presume it has never been 
estimated. 

Mr. HULBERT. Has it been brought out in the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee as to how many such 
plants there are that are capable of developing nitrogen and what 
the approximate quantity would be? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think there are unlimited facilities 
in this country, both by water power and through the process 
of coking coal, 
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Mr. HULBERT. I am speaking of those cases where at pres- 
ent the facilities exist. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think facilities exist practically in 
every State of the Union where there is any coal or water 
power. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say there were 
only two plants in existence in the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Only two plants of any size that are 
making dyes. There is a substantial difference. 

Mr. HULBERT. There are a large number of plants in exist- 
ence at this time making coke, where it would be possible, with 
very few additional facilities, to produce nitrogen? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is my belief, because that is what 
Germany is doing. 3 

Mr. HOPWOOD, I would like to state that in my district, 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, there are 88,000 coke ovens of 
the beehive type, where all of this is going to waste, and where 
all of it could be utilized for the purpose the gentleman is 
speaking of. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I believe it could be made an almost 
universal industry throughout the country. 

Now, gentlemen, where would Germany be to-day if she had 
not planned for just what happened? 

I say to you, gentlemen, that history affords no more brilliant 
example than this of that foresight and efficiency which make 
a nation commercially great in time of peace and formidable in 
time of war. Where would Germany be to-day if she had not 
planned for just what happened? I repeat: Shut off from Chile, 
she would have been without an essential ingredient to make ex- 
plosives. Without the greatest chemical industry in the world 
she would have been powerless to produce the explosives neces- 
sary for her military operations—and that even if she could 
have imported her nitrogen. To-day, so far as this very bed- 
rock of military efficiency is concerned, she has an absolutely 
unlimited supply, and other things being equal, could fight for- 
ever. 

Not long ago the greatest living inventor— Thomas A. Edison 
speaking of war, remarked: 

There has got to be a great deal more, and it is going to be more 


destructive every year. I do not look for electricity to play such an 
important part in this newer slaughter. It is going be a struggle of 
explosives. ‘That will be the all-important element. 


In the light of recent events no truer prophecy could have 
been made. Germany saw it years ago. She fully realized that 
the production, continuous and without limit, of high ex- 
plosives was the very bedrock of preparedness. She realized 
that under conditions sure to come the chemist would displace 
the armorer as the underlying genius of modern warfare. She 
realized, in short, the plain fact that under modern condi- 
tions a nation without a great chemical industry might, about 
as well be without an army or a navy. [Applause.] 

Shall we remain blind to the plain facts? Shall we continue 
to ignore a situation which any man may read? What Germany 
has done in building up her chemical industry America can do. 
It remains only for our national legislators to see the light 
and to act accordingly. We have the crude material for making 
both dyes and explosives in limitless quantities. We lack only 
the machinery for converting them into the finished article. 
In one respect we even have a decided advantage over Germany. 
We have countless water-power sites, where, if necessary, nitro- 
gen out of the air could be developed more cheaply than any- 
where else in the world. Fortunately, too, this water power is 
in the center of the country, far away from either the Atlantic 
or the Pacific seaboard. The sanie is true of our resources for 
generating our electrical power from the by-products of coal. 
Even if we were cut off from Chile we could thus obtain nitro- 
gen from the air more easily than Germany. To-day almost all 
of our factories producing the materials for high explosives are 
grouped on the Atlantic seaboard. From a strategic stand- 
point this is essentially wrong. If unhappily an invading 
force landed in this country, it is perfectly obvious that these 
plants would be the first object of seizure. 

In the light of the lesson we have learned, or ought to have 
learned, from this lamentable war—a lesson which should burn 
itself into our minds more deeply every day—is it not absolute 
folly to neglect the golden opportunity, an opportunity which, 
if we fail to seize, may never come again, an opportunity which 
comes to a nation perhaps but once in a century, an opportunity 
not only to make ourselves free from the industrial domination 
of any other nation in time of peace but to make ourselves secure 
forever so far as the very foundation of military efficiency is 
concerned in time of war? [Applause.] 

What was the situation with regard to the dye industry before 
the war broke out? It was about this: Germany had us and the 
world generally by the throat. Our manufacturers were pro- 
ducing only about 15 per cent of the finished dyes used in the 


American market. Germany supplied the rest. There were 


in this country only two dye plants of any magnitude. They 
were producing only about 15 colors, while Germany was pro- 
ducing 1,800. Even this paltry industry existed practically only 
on sufferance. If any American manufacturer was so bold as 
to attempt to produce a new color he was warned at once that 
this would not be permitted, and if he did not yield, the screws 
were put on him, and the way of it was this: If he attempted 
to put some new product on the market a similar product made 
in Germany was at once offered in the American market at 50 
per cent or less of his actual cost of production. Under these 
circumstances he had to stop producing this color or go broke. 
Instances of this sert of competition were many. I will give 
one by way of illustration: 

During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, 
Dr. Schoelkopf, one of the two large American dye manufac- 
turers, was testifying, and I asked him this question: “ Dr. 
Schoelkopf, before the war did you have any personal experience 
with what has been called here unfair methods of competition 
used by the German dye industry?” He replied: “We did 
have.” I then asked him to describe what these methods were, 
and Dr. Schoelkopf replied: “One very serious instance was 
in connection with a certain black we were producing. When 
we started to manufacture it we put it in for about 35 cents 
a pound. A little later foreign manufacturers began to sell it 
here for 14 cents a pound. It was being sold in Germany for 
about 22 cents a pound. That was the regular price. They 
were bringing it here, paying 30 per cent duty on it, and selling 
it for 14 cents a pound.” 

Of course it is evident that no American manufacturer can 
live against that sort of competition. Beside it the methods in 
their palmiest days of some of our so-called trusts and monop- 
olies pale into insignificance. . 

What happened after the war began? Just what might have 
been reasonably expected when the source from whence come 
the dyes that the American people use was, so to speak, dried up. 
We had persistently refused to make any provision for such a 
situation. We had continued to rely upon another nation than 
our own to furnish us with practically all our dyes, and now we 
were called upon to pay the price. As I said before, Germany 
at the outbreak of the war had turned all her dye factories over 
to the manufacture of high explosives. We had no dye industry 
in this country worthy of the name. Very soon most dyes could 
not be procured for love or money, anc the price of the few that 
remained went skyward. Instances are recorded, some of which 
I will publish with my remarks, of advances in the prices of 
dyes in this country not only in hundreds but in thousands 
per cent. We had testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, from a manufacturer of women’s and children’s hats, 
that a dye absolutely necessary to his business, which, under 
ordinary circumstances cost about $1,700, he had bee. glad to 
procure for more than $52,000, and he has lately written me that 
this same amount would cost him to-day more than $120,000. 

New. York, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. NICHOLAS LoxcworrTaH, 
Room 319, House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN : I bave R Vap read the copy of Congrossman 
HILL'S S before Congress on the dyestuff bill, H. R. 702, and on 
page 11 Í read that yourself and Mr. HILL discussed the writer's state- 
ment before the Ways and Means ttee regarding our recent, dye- 
stuf purchases in ina. 

In order to bave the matter entirely correct in your mind, I would 
say that as will find, on page 119 of the eee hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee on the dyestuff bill that the writer an- 
swered your question as to exorbitant cost of dyestuffs, statin 
com) h: just paid $5.75 a pound for aniline black 
Badische, in Germany), which we had purchased from China. 

These identical s in normal times would have cost us 20 cents 
per pound, 820 of $1,748, whereas we are now compelled to pay 
more J 

Since that time we have made another purchase of sume goods from 
Shanghai, paying $7.50 pound instead of $5.75, and on February 14 
last we were quoted $12 a pound for exactly the same materia! from 


that my 
made by 


This latest quotation means an advance of 6,000 per cent over the 
normal befere- r figure of 20 cents per pound. 
Yours, very truly, 
R. H. Comey Co., 


Gro. W. WILKIE, 
For the Company. 

I append below a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment showing the effect of the present dye famine upon a most 
important branch of the Government service: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 9, 1916. 

Sm: Owing to conditions arising out of the European war, the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and . ich prepares all Government notes 
and other securities, national-bank notes and Federal reserve notes. 

and revenue stamps, and currency of the oe 
inks ent quan- 


tage 
Ras found it impossible to purchase colors tor 
titles in the Uni States to on its werk, It bas been compelled 
unsatisfactory substitutes for some 


vernment, 
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of the colors, and as time has gone on even these substitutes have be- 
come more and more difficult to purchase, and it seems to be only a 
question of a short time until the supply of them will be exhausted. At 
present the Bureau of Engraving and Printing has only two weeks’ 
supply of reds and blues, which are the most important colors used 
yit. 


Some time ago an order for 145,000 pounds of blues and reds was 
placed in Germany, and through the assistance of the State Department 
permission was granted for the exportation of these colors. e first 
of several consignments has just reached this country. Under the 
tarif act some, if not all, of these colors are dutiable, and it seems to 
me it is proper at this time aad under these conditions for Congress 
by. joint resolution to authorize the importation of all of these colors 
free. It is impossible to buy these colors here. The prices that are 
now paid for them in Germany are higher than the prices before the 
war plus the duty. The duty will be approximately $12,000, and it will 
be necessary to go to Congress for a deficiency appropriation if this 
duty is paid. There can be no question of this importation injuring in 
ao manner any American industry. 

therefore have the honor to request that a joint resolution author- 
izing the admission free of duty of approximately 145,000 pounds of dry 
colors, valued at $40,000 to $50,000 (the exact amount not being de- 
terminable at this time owing to the fluctuations of exchange), from 
Germany for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
same having been ordered December 10, 1915. and shipment being made 
to and in the name of the Secretary of the Treasury, said colors to be 
exclusively for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, may 
be paseed. by Congress. As part of these colors has already been 
shipped and some of them are now in this country, I request that imme- 
diate action on this resolution may be taken, if possible. 

I torosa panera a suggested form of resolution. 

espectfully, ° 
7 Brronx R. Newrox, 
Acting Sceretary. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Below is a homely illustration of the effect of the dye famine 
on the everyday life of the average American citizen: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Careful investigation made by the Laundrymen's National Associa- 
tion of America, both among the selling agents of dyestuffs and the 
manufacturers of wash goods, shows that there is a shortage of perma- 
nent dyestuffs almost amounting to a famine, and that industries de- 
pending upon fast colors are in many cases closed down. 

That the better quality of shirtings now being worn are perhaps in 
most cases fast colors, but that this condition can not possibly con- 
tinue for any great length of time. 

That the wash goods In which the colors are most questionable at 
the present time are: Red tablecloths and napkins and towels with red 
borders; blacks in cotton ginghams, which are apt to wash lighter, and 
in some cases “crock” when the damp goods are folded. Black stock- 
ings will probably bleed“ and turn lighter. Light goods with blue, 
rel or black trimmings are apt to cause trouble. 

Some mi of wash are already notifying their patrons that 
they can not guarantee the permanency of colors. 

Under these circumstances, and for the further reasons that there 
is no known method whereby fugitive colors can be washed so that 
they will not run, and no way of knowing whether colors will run or 
not, except by washing, we beg to notify berth spats that while we 
use every care in the h ndling of colored s, we can not be re- 
sponsible when these Goods fade, as some of them surely will. 

In view of the situation we strongly urge our customers to use as 
much white goods as possible until such time as the permanent dyes 
will again be available, 

j Dicks LAUNDRY Co., 
Greonsboro, N. C. 


Under such conditions does it not strike gentlemen who 
represent the cotton States that the price of cotton is seriously 
menaced? With the decline in the demand for cotton goods, 
with the diminished output of all, and the probable closing 
down of many cotton factories, will anyone contend that this 
decreased demand will not be reflected in the price the cotton 
farmer gets for his product? 

To show that the women of the country have become awakened 
to the situation I quote a dispatch which appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, one of the leading newspapers of the country, 
not long ago. 

[Special dispatch to the Enquirer.] 
WASHINGTON, February 27. 

A call went out to-night to 100,000 women to wear simple colors as 
much as possible during the spring and summer months to aid American 
dye makers and manufacturers. The call was sent out by Mrs. James M. 

hompson, daughter of Speaker CHAMP CLARK, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Woman’s National Made in the United States of 
America League, to the members of the league. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I cite as witness on the side of 
the case I advocate the highly intelligent and charming daughter 
of the distinguished statesman who presides over this House 
[applause], and I welcome the ground thus afforded to appeal to 
you, ny Democratic colleagues, to support this bill on behalf of 
the women of the United States. You can not, I am convinced, 
turn a deaf ear to this appeal of your wives and daughters and 
sweethearts. You will not, I feel assured, condemn them to 
wear, as soon they will have to, hats and clothes only of dull, 
insipid gray. [Laughter.] 

What possible objection cun there be to the passage of legis- 
lation which will relieve this situation? Only two objections, 
so far as I know, have been hinted at. One is that the in- 
erease in the duties on intermediates and dyes provided in 
this bill might raise the cost to the consumer, and the other is 
that this possible inerease might be seized upon by textile 


manufacturers as a reason for later demanding higher duties 
upon their products. 

The first objection can be disposed of in a very few words. 
In normal times the cost of dyeing a suit of clothes was vari- 
ously estimated by manufacturers in their testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee at from 1 to 4 cents for an entire 
suit. At the highest estimate this bill increases the duty some- 
where about 35 per cent. Therefore, if the entire duty were 
added to the price that the consumer would be called upon to 
pay, it would amount to somewhere about two-thirds ofen cent 
for an entire suit of clothes. The thing is so infinitesimal that 
it is not worth talking about. and in the face of increases in the 
price of dyes since this war began, running up to 10,000 per cent, 
it becomes merely ridiculous. 

Now, as to the question whether the large textile and other 
manufacturers will base later on upon these slightly increased 
duties an appeal for higher tariff rates on their manufactures. 
It is true that a number of them did sign a protest at the time 
of the making of the Payne tariff law against an increased duty 
on dyes; but these very same men are united in favor of this 
bill as consumers, and I would be much surprised if they ever 
resort to their former argument. 

But if by chance they should, I pledge myself here and now 
that if I shall be in some future Congress where a new tariff bill 
is to be written, and if I shall be in a position where my attitude 
on such questions may carry any weight, I will resist to the 
uttermost any effort on the part of textile or other manufac- 
turers who use dyes to obtain higher duties on their products 
because of the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

Addressing myself particularly to my Democratic friends, I 
am aware that you are opposed as a general thing to the use 
of the tariff-making power of Congress to create and maintain 
American industries. This is not though, I venture to believe, 
because the Democracy as a party is opposed to the encourage- 
ment of American industry, but only because you hold, as 1 
believe wrongly, that American industry can be encouraged in 
other ways and can permanently exist without reasonably pro- 
tective duties. 

But even so, suppose a condition exists by which an industry, 
necessary not only to the happiness and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people, but to the safety of the Nation, can only be created 
and maintained, as concededly in this case, by the use of the 
tariff-making power: Are you not justified in here making an 
exception to your genera! rule? Permit me to commend to you 
the attitude of a prominent Democrat. Prof. Charles H. Herty. 
president of the American Chemical Society, of Chapel Hill, 
N. C. Addressing the Democratic members of the Ways an 
Means Committee, he said: i 


Let me say to you, gentlemen on the left side of the House, as a 
fellow Democrat, that 1 wrestled with this question a long time before 
I could bring my mind to the point of advocating a protective tarif, 
as it was naturally against the convictions which I had acquired 
earlier in life in a Democratic atmosphere. Lut I was finally driven 
to it from whatever Une I tried to solve this problem and I am con- 
vinced that if we are to have such an industry in this country we 
must have protection for it in the way of a tariff. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman yield to me 10 min- 
utes? I have been interrupted to some extent, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I can not. 
parceled out all my time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Will the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Huwrenerey] give me five minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield to the gentle- 
man five minutes and take it out of the time of some one else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is one way, and one way only, to 
permanently establish in this country an industry which in time 
of peace can supply American citizens with the dyes and chem- 
icals absolutely necessary to their happiness and well-being, and, 
even more important still, an industry which, if unhappily this 
Nation should be at war, can furnish to the Government a 
limitless supply of the high explosives without which we would be 
entirely impotent to defend ourselves. By a unanimous report 
a committee of the ablest chemists in this country, a committee 
composed of men of all shades of political opinion, have offi- 
cially declared that the Hill bill, substantially as it stands, is 
the way to accomplish this. It is not the easiest way gerely; it 
is the only way. The moment it is passed we are definitely 
assured that millions of capital will be at once invested in 
building up an industry which in a very short time will be able 
to supply the entire demand of the American market for dyes 
in time of peace. Furthermore, we are assured by the highest 
authority that when this industry shall have reached these 
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proportions it will be equally competent to supply the demand 
of the American Government for high explosives in time of war. 

In the words of a great Democratic President, it is a condl- 
tion and not a theory that confronts us. We can not avoid 
admitting the wrong. How then can we, with the remedy at 
hand, avoid applying it? 

The Almighty has blessed this country as He has blessed no 
other country under the sun. He has endowed us with all the 
resources necessary to the life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness of our hundred million people and all the additional mil- 
lions that are to follow. We have but to gather them. True, 
there are a very few things like tea and coffee and some 
tropical fruits for which we are dependent upon other coun- 
tries, but these are lands lying under the Equator and upon 
them our sturdy competitors in our own and in the world’s 
markets are equally dependent. But outside of these few 
tropical products there is absolutely nothing in the way of 
either luxuries or necessities in the daily life of the American 
Nation which can not, under wise” legislation, be produced as 
well in this country as in any other. Under these circumstances, 
is it not the height of folly to rely permanently upon some other 
nation to furnish us with objects of imperative necessity ? 

It has been said that the Lord has under His protection 
especially three classes of persons—children, inebriates, and 
the people of the United States. While in the last analysis 
this statement is not altogether flattering to us as a people, 
we must concede that it has elements of truth. If we have one 
great fault, probably it is this, that we place too much reliance 
upon Providence and too little on ourselves. 

History shows that it usually takes some great disaster to 
awaken us from our ordinary attitude of more or less smug 
self-complacency. That disaster is here. The European war 
has taught us—or ought to have taught us—two lessons by 
which, if we shall fail to profit, we shall not deserve the con- 
tinued beneficence of Providence. It has taught us not only 
that we are not prepared industrially but that we are not pre- 
pared defensively. To me it seems so obvious as hardly to call 
for assertion that the very foundation of military efficiency in 
modern warfare, whether offensive or defensive, whether by 
land or sea, is the modern high explosive. No matter how 
large our Army, no matter how powerful our Navy, no matter 
how effective our fortifications, if we have not in unlimited 
quantities the explosives for use in our guns we are equally 
impotent in attack or defense. 

If I have not failed utterly in contributing anything of value 
in my discussion of these all-important questions, I have shown 
at least these two facts: First, that this Nation is not equipped 
to furnish in time of need the explosives necessary for our 
national defense; and, second, that if we had a chemical in- 
dustry capable of satisfying the entire demand of the American 
market for dyes we would then have an industry which, in time 
need, could turn out daily and almost immediately all the ex- 
plosives necessary for our national defense. Permit me ‘o 
reiterate that you can not manufacture explosives to-day and 
store them up for use in the distant future. You must have the 

achinery necessary to turn them out day by day, just as Ger- 
many is doing. Without that machinery we are merely court- 
ing punong humiliation, and that, possibly, before many years 
roll by. ; 

No matter where your sympathies may be in the European 
war, whether you like Germany or hate her, no man can refuse 
to admire her marvelous military efliciency. No man can refuse 
to admire the foresight of her statesmen in preparing years ago 
for exactly what has happened. No man can afford to ignore 
the obvious fact that the basis of her preparedness has con- 
sisted in her ability to turn out, under any and all contingencies, 
absolutely unlimited quantities of high explosives, The con- 
tinuous thunder of her guns about Verdun has depended not 
so much upon the men that fired them as upon the scientists 
and workmen in her chemical factories on the Rhine. [Ap- 
plause.] Were these factories nonexistent, had they been less 
completely built up, the thunder of her guns would have ceased 
long ere this. She would have been a beaten nation. 

We shall be reckless and foolhardy indeed if we decline to 
profit by the lesson that Germany has taught us. For myself, 
I am in favor of every measure looking toward adequate national 
preparedness that is before Congress. I am ready, and indeed 
eager, to go further than I believe this Congress intends to go, 
and I am ready to vote not only for the appropriations bu: for 
the revenue measures necessary to pay the price. But I tell you, 
my colleagues on both sides of this House, that no matter how far 
you may go in increasing the Army and the Navy, no matter how 
far you may go in strengthening our fortifications, you will not 
nu ve approached adequate preparation for the national defense 
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unless at the same time you shall have provided for the con- 
ey and unlimited production of high explosives. [Ap- 
plause. 

In one respect the proposition I advocate stands upon a dif- 
ferent footing from any other preparedness measure. The build- 
ing of battleships costs money ; the increase in the personnel and 
the equipment of the Army, the enlargement of our fortifica- 
tions, will cost money. It is this increased cost, which must be 
paid by additional taxation of some sort, to which gentlemen 
opposed to any preparedness program object; but to establish 
and maintain an industry which can in time of need supply an 
unlimited quantity of high explosives will not cost the taxpayers 
of this country a single cent. Not only will it cost nothing, but 
it will prove a great national asset, for it will provide employ- 
ment for thousands of American citizens, return substantial 
profit to American capital, and at once reduce the present 
absurd cost of dyes, and with that the materials in which these 
dyes are used. 

But, to my mind, the question of adequate national defense 
rises high above a matter of dollars and cents. I would favor 
this particular proposition if,.instead of being a great national 
asset, instead of costing nothing, it would cost millions. I am 
willing, and not only willing but eager, to vote for millions to 
strengthen the military arm of the Government. More than 
that, I am ready as a legislator to vote for measures to provide 
for the additional necessary revenue, and I am ready as a 
taxpayer to diminish my income to the extent necessary to pay 
the cost. [Applause.] 3 

The world to-day is in tumult. To the south of us a volcano is in 
eruption which has already cost the property and lives of count- 
less American citizens. We are sending a part of the Ameri- 
can Army into the very crater—with what result, who can tell? 
Europe is in conflagration; and I think it would be a reckless 
man indeed who would arrogate to himself the power to prophesy 
what may come out of the bedlam let loose throughout the civi- 
lized world. Times are upon us when we are called to deal not 
with probabilities but with possibilities. The last war in which 
we were engaged, the War with Spain, was not probable a few 
weeks before it was in full blast, but it was possible. To-day 
war is not probable, if you please, but who will deny that it is 
possible; not alone with Mexico but with one or more of the 
most powerful of the nations? It will cost money to get ready, 
but it will cost infinitely more if we are attacked when we are 
unready. Because we have to pay some advance money down, 
shall we refuse to insure now against a casualty—presently im- 
probable, if you please, but which if it does come may menace 
not only our honor as a Nation but our very existence as a 
Republic? 

This is no time to count the cost. This is no time to haggle 
about dollars and cents. Let us, without regard to party lines, 
mindful only of our duty as the direct representatives of the 
American people, so legislate as to be well assured, come 
what may, that we shall hand down to posterity the Nation 
bequeathed to us by our fathers with its resources unimpaired 
and its honor unsullied. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArruur]. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, unless all signs fail, this 
Congress, within a short time, will commit the people of the 
United States to an unwise, unstatesmanlike, and unpatriotic 
act. I refer to the pending bill providing for independence for 
the Philippine Islands. This bill has passed the Senate and is 
now on the House calendar, and it is currently reported that 
arrangements are being made to force it through the House at 
an early date. The Clarke amendment to the original Hitch- 
cock bill provides for withdrawal of American sovereignty from 
the islands four years after the President’s approval of the 
pending measure, although the President may at that time pro- 
long our sovereignty by proclamation until the end of the Con- 
gress then in existence. 

Thus will end in shameful abandonment one of the noblest 
works which an enlightened nation ever undertook on behalf 
of an inferior people whom it had rescued from ignorance and 
tyranny. The United States acquired the Philippine Islands 
by the fortunes of war and drove out the Spaniards as a matter 
of military necessity, thereby assuming a great national respon- 
sibility. We did not annex the islands because of any desire 
for national aggrandizement or conquest, but because we real- 
ized that the people were totally unfit to govern themselves, 
and if left to work out their own salvation would soon have 
fallen under the régime of the astute and selfish mestizo poli- 
ticians—the only Filipinos now clamoring for independence— 
and the blood-thirsty tribesmen of Mindanao. We annexed the 
islands with the declared purpose of making the good of the 
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people our sole guide and the progress which we have made is 
sufficient proof of the rectitude of our intentions. The arduous 
task of uplifting the natives of the islands from ignorance and 
savagery was entered upon by a party of Americans with a 
zeal which commanded the respect and admiration of the civil- 
ized world and great progress was made in material develop- 
ment—in educating the people and in placing government within 
their hands. This work, begun by William McKinley and con- 
tinued by Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft, stands 
forth as one of the splendid chapters of our national history 
and bears evidence of an altruism that speaks untold praise for 
our country. [Applause.] When historians of the future shall 
have spoken a dispassionate and final verdict upon the deeds 
and achievements of the first decade of our occupancy of the 
Philippine Islands, no more inspiring chapter of our national 
history will be found. [Applause.] - 

A party of political partisans, headed by William Jennings 
Bryan, who sees no good in any policy advocated by the Repub- 
licean Party, have from the outset obstrueted our great work 
in the Philippines by branding it as imperialism. They have 
made common cause with the mestizo politicians, who clamor 
for the opportunity to exploit the people in the name of inde- 
pendence. The present administration has already practically 
turned over the government of the islands to the mestizos, and 
by so doing has driven out many trained and experienced Ameri- 
cans, who had made splendid records in their several positions, 

The first question that naturally suggests itself to our mind 
is: Are the people of the Philippine Islands capable of self- 
government? It is true we have lifted them from ignorance and 
savagery and have been schooling them in the ways of peace 
and industry, but it can not be successfully contended that these 
people are now capable of self-government and able to protect 
themselves against conquest by any nation that may see fit to 
attack them. While many offices are filled by Filipinos in a 
satisfactory manner at the present time, it must be remem- 
bered that the actual governmental responsibility for the islands 
rests upon the American people, and it is fair to assume that 
when our sovereignty is removed these small officeholders will 
aspire to higher places, and the jealousies and ambitions of the 
various factional leaders will soon breed a political revolution. 
The natives of the islands are entirely unfit to use the franchise 
peacefully and intelligently—an absolute essential to self-gov- 
ernment. They have no adequate conception of liberty, equality, 
and constitutional rights, and are wholly unfit to conduct a 
republican form of government. The prolonged agitation for 
independence has kept the Filipinos stirred up and dissatisfied 
and has concentrated their attention upon political conditions 
rather than upon economic affairs, an influence that has worked 
great injury. 

As there are more than 8,000 islands in the Philippine group, 
and as tribal and sectional feeling runs high, it is impossible 
to establish any system of government that would draw these 
heterogeneous and incongruous people into a national self-gov- 

erning entity. 

The Moros—the inhabitants of the island of Mindanao—num- 
ber half a million people, with as many more tribesmen who 
are classified as “head hunters,” have for generations been 
hereditary enemies of the Filipinos. The Moros have been 
Molammedans for centuries, while the Filipinos believe in the 
Christian religion. They distrust the Filipinos, and have only 
refrained from annihilating them because of the continued pres- 
ence of Spanish armies and later the troops of our own Army. 
It is well understood that the Moros and the Igorrotes are 
not in sympathy with the idea of Philippine independence, and 
it is fair to assume that they will make trouble as soon as the 
American flag is lowered from the islands. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. In that connection is it not true that they 
have repeatedly said they would never submit to the domination 
of the Filipinos? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I think that is absolutely correct, and I 
shall touch upon that point a little later. 

Philippine independence means revolution—such as we now 
witness in Mexico—and revolution would mean intervention by 
the United States or some other power. Our obligations to the 
Filipinos and other natives of the islands and to our own people 
who have gone there to reside would not permit us to stand by 
and witness bloodshed, rapine, murder, and destruction of homes 
and property. A revolution would necessitate intervention, if 
not by us then by Japan or some other world power. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that Japan already has a covetous eye 
on the islands, and will seize them on the slightest pretext after 
our sovereignty is withdrawn. Thus it is fair to assume that 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands—the Filipinos, the 


Moros, the Igorrotes, and other tribes and peoples—are alto- 
gether incapable of effecting a strong national sovereignty and 
of undertaking the exercise of functions of self-government. 
They may be capable of so doing at the end of 25 or 50 years, 
but they are incapable at the present time, and to turn this 
race over to their own chaos would be to invite revolution and 
seizure, with its attendant international complications. A 
political party that would commit the American people to a 
shameful surrender of this character undertakes a grave 
responsibility. 

The next question that suggests itself is, Do the people of 
the Philippine Islands want self-government? To begin with, 
the laboring classes, who comprise the greater part of the popu- 
lation, are entirely satisfied with existing conditions under 
American rule. Most of them have no conception of independ- 
ence. These are the tillers of soil and the men who labor 
on the sugar plantations and other agricultural properties. 
They are contented with assured wages and just treatment. 
They know that by appealing to American officials they can 
se Soran ag ea nr richer naek All they ask is to be let 

one. 

Another class of native people who are content with the 
American administration are the Moros. They do not hesi- 
tate to declare that they will not tolerate Filipino domination. 
Since the American occupation, these people have come to 
realize that they are infinitely better off under American rule 
than ever before in their history. ‘They distrust the Filipinos, 
however, and will never submit to thelr domination. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the gentleman makes a distine- 
tion between independence and self-government. Mexico has 
independence, but what about self-government? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I do make a distinction between inde- 
pendence and self-government. I believe the Jones bill, con- 
sidered by the Committee on Insular Affairs of this House, 
gives the Filipinos self-government under which they would 
prosper, but the Hitchcoek bill with the Clarke amendment, 
which means abandonment and scuttle, is not what the Fili- 
pino people want, or what the people of the United States 
want. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. And is it not the opinion of the gentleman 
that there would be a wide difference between independence and 
liberty? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Absolutely. . 

Mr. MADDEN. You might grant them independence, but it 
would by no means give them liberty. 

Mr. McARTHUR. The Clarke amendment will not give 


them liberty over there, but revolution. 


Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman believes that when independ- 
ence is granted it should be at a time when independence will 
be likely to carry liberty with it. [Applause.] 

Mr. McARTHUR. That is my belief. The Filipinos enjoy 
liberty now—much more than they would enjoy under the rule 
of the mestizo politicians. They enjoy more rights and lib- 
erties than many of the so-called Republics of the world. 
They have more liberty than did the people of the Territories 
of the United States before their admission to the Union. 
When these people show that they are capable of self-govern- 
ment, it will be time to consider the question of independence, 
but in the meantime we must protect them and insure them in 
their rights of life, liberty, and property under our flag. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. If the gentleman will allow me, since 
the passage of the Clarke amendment, I have been curious to 
know how much of a Filipino student the Senator has been. 
Has he ever been in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. McARTHUR.. I can not answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. REAVIS. Is there anything in his amendment that 
would indicate that he had ever been in the islands? 

Mr. M There is nothing to indicate that he has 
a true conception of what the people in the Philippine Islands 
want. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the International 
News Service reports from Manila, under date of March 28. 
These reports indicate that the plans of the present administra- 
tion, with reference to the pending bill, have caused great excite- 
ment in the islands and have created conditions almost resem- 
bling a panic among the more intelligent and substantial native 
residents, who see in such action nothing but political chaos 
and commercial ruin. Numerously signed petitions are pouring 
into Manila from the southern Provinces, earnestly protesting 
against the whole measure and urging a postponement of inde- 
pendence for at least 20 years, 
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The only advocates of Philippine independence among the 
native people are the politicians, whose designs have been en- 
couraged by the present administration. This class is in a 
decided minority, but is sufficiently organized to exert a marked 
influence, especially when aided and abetted by the representa- 
tives of the present administration. Under the operation of an 
independent government the opportunity for political activity 
would be most inviting to the mestizo, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that he would not long delay the exploitation of the masses 
of the people to his own political advantage. 

The commercial yalue of the Philippine Islands to the people 
of the United States is apparent when one stops to consider 
that they are using annually upward of $27,000,000 worth of 
our products; but I must pass from the consideration of this 
interesting phase of the general question in order to discuss 
more important features which are directly concerned with our 
national honor and responsibility. 

During the years of American occupancy of the Philippines 
our Government has invited settlement and investment on the 
part of our people. Many Americans have gone to Manila and 
elsewhere on the Islands and established homes. Others have 
invested their earnings and their capital. On top of this, 
$17,250,000 worth of Philippine bonds have been sold in the 
United States above par and have been widely distributed 
among savings banks and other depositories of the people’s 
money. When the pending bill shall have become a law these 
investments will not be worth 10 cents on the dollar, and Amer- 
icans who are now residing in the islands will either leave or 
submit to the blackmail and tyranny of the mestizos. No 
American capital would have been invested in the islands had 
there been any notion of the passage of such legislation as that 
before us. 

If the liberty of an oppressed people were at stake, if some 
great principle of government or some right of humanity were 
in the balance, there might be some justification for confiscatory 
legislation, for human rights should prevail over property 
rights; but when no great crisis is at hand, when none but the 
politicians of the islands are crying for independence, why pass 
a Jaw that will mean financial ruin to large numbers of Ameri- 
can citizens? There is no adequate provision in the Clarke 
amendment for ascertaining the damage that the pending bill 
will inflict upon American enterprise and industry. The vague 
suggestion that the President may negotiate with the Philippine 
government on the subject is illusory and meaningless. 

The treaty of Paris was between the United States and Spain, 
but it also indirectly obligated us to all powers of the world 
with which we have treaty relations. We agreed, among other 
things, to protect the property rights of the people of the is- 
lands, regardless of their nationality. We agreed that they 
should be secured in the free exercise of their religion Does any 
thoughtful person imagine that the rights of foreigners will be 
protected under the rule of the mestizo? Does anyone imagine 
that the Christian Filipinos will be free in the exercise of their re- 
ligion when the knives of the “ head-hunters ” are again whetted 
for blood? In view of the solemn terms of our treaty, can the 
party in power now justify its policy of scuttle? Are we not 
under lasting obligations to the Philippines, to Spain, to our 
own people, and to the world to carry out, both in letter and in 
spirit, the express and implied terms of the treaty? Are we 
not bound by our supreme obligations to humanity itself to con- 
tinue our policy of enlightenment, progress, and education to- 
ward a people born in ignorance and darkness and to endow 
them further with the blessings of liberty and happiness? 
[Applause.] 

The Spanish-American War sounded the death knell to se- 
cluded statehood and proclaimed to the world that this Nation 
was its brother’s keeper and would no longer view with tolera- 
tion the oppression of a weaker race. That war has passed into 
history and this is the record: A war for humanity, justified by 
direct outrage, resulting in national responsibility in the sight 
of God. The hills of San Juan and the plains of Malabon, crim- 
son with the blood of the best young manhood of our Republic, 
should remind us of our solemn duty to the world and of our 
responsibility to God. We have placed ourselves on record for 
truth and justice—truth for eternity; justice for man, not men. 
Mighty nations of antiquity stood for less and are slumbering in 
their own collosal ruins. Can we at this juncture of the world’s 
affuirs, with the fate of nations trembling in the balance, with 
the eyes of mankind turned toward our shores and our republi- 
can institutions, afford to proclaim to the world that we have 
abandoned the responsibility which we so courageously assumed 
and that we have failed to keep the faith? It is inconceivable 
that a great nation should so sin against its duty, against its 
historic traditions, ugainst its conceptions of honor and service, 
as to write upon its statute books an act which the world will 


view in astonishment and which will cause future generations 


to blush with shame. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reconp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee said to me a few moments ago that he was 
glad I took part in the discussion because it lends enlightenment 
to the proceedings, and also brings out some information. I 
am very glad if I am able te add to any information on this 
oceasion. It is a very important question, and a very important 
bill we have here. A few minutes ago the chairman of the 
committee and others present questioned the assertion made in 
my speech because I used the term ‘“$850,000,000 expenditure ” 
from the Treasury instead of “ appropriation.” No man in the 
House can say exactly what is expended to-day, a week ago, or 
a month ago. The only thing we keep in mind is the appro- 
priation, and we haye appropriated $850,000,000 as stated. And 
because I use the term “expenditure ” instead of the term“ ap- 
propriation ” it does not seem a fair criticism. Those who pur- 
sue my speech for the purpose of getting some subject for 
criticism I invite to take hold of this question in the same spirit 
in which I desire to discuss it, for the purpose of doing what is 
right and avoiding needless waste. The discussion in regard to 
1875 was that the rivers at that time had not been improved, 
and not a fair comparison with European rivers. I still insist 
that is so, and I do not think anyone can reasonably draw any 
further deduction. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I can not yield at this time. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to insert a question for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. FREAR. I will be glad to yield to any gentleman under 
the five-minute discussion at all times. 

Mr. MAPES. The question I desire to ask relates to the 
particular point which the gentleman is now discussing, 

Mr. FREAR. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. MAPES. I was curious to know over what period of 
time the appropriations mentioned were made by the countries 
of Europe—Germany and France. . 

Mr. FREAR. I could not give the gentleman the information 
here, although I have in my report given some information on 
the appropriations there. 

Mr. MAPES. Not on the time. 

Mr. FREAR. No; just the total appropriations as shown by 
the Government itself. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill is reached, under the five-minute 
rule I expect to offer some amendments proposing to strike out 
some especially bad items and to reduce extravagant appro- 
priations in a number of instances. At this time I desire to 
briefly state reasons why, in my judgment, the bill should be 
defeated. 

Last week, by a vote of 224 to 179, the House struck section 82 
out of the military bill. The section concealed a $24,000,000 
appropriation for the Alabama Power Co.’s Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect. Practically the same proposition was stricken out of the 
1915 river and harbor bill last year, and it may bob up again, 
because it is being strenuously urged upon different committees 
at both ends of the Capitol. That $24,000,000 temporary saving 
to the Federal Treasury could not have been effectively reached, 
excepting for the fight made against last sessions’ two river and 
harbor bills, Coming with a unanimous report of the Military 
Committee, the Alabama company’s water-power project had 
official indorsement, but notwithstanding that approval it was 
driven from the bill. If no other result is achieved this ses- 
sion, the “ fixation-of-nitrogen” proposition with its many mil- 
lions subsidy for a private power company has again been de- 
feated, and that in itself justifies the fight against waterway 
waste, n 

Over $42,000,000 was saved to the Federal Treasury by the 
defeat of two vicious river and harbor bills last session. The 
bill before us carrying $39,600,000 is worse than the 1915 bill 
which we defeated, It is a bold attempt to continue the same 
wasteful policy and illustrates the pardonable weakness of those 
who defend the present system. The cause is not far to find— 
that policy can not be defended. ~- 

Under the provisions of the wasteful 1916 river and harbor 
bill before us, in order to get $200,000 for Diamond Reef in New 
York Harbor we give $1,750,000 for the trafficless Missouri River 
$20,000,000 project. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR, I can not yield. I have not the time. 


[After a pause.] 
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Mr. HULBERT. I would like to have the gentleman state 
the facts; that is all. 


The amount provided for Diamond Reef 
is $700,000. 


Mr. FREAR. There was a $500,000 authorization proposed, 
of course; but if it was a million dollars, and we are going to 
throw away one million and a half on the Missouri River, 
there is no justification. I am leaving it for the gentleman to 
determine for himself. 

In order to get $100,000 for Boston. Harbor or $140,000 for 
Buffalo, contained in the bill, we must give $944,000 for an 
insignificant actual traffic on the Tennessee River and $710,000 
for the Cumberland River joke, which was three times rejected 
by Army engineers. In order to get $75,000 for Los Angeles and 
$15,000 for San Francisco, the bill carries $2,765,000 for the 
Delaware River. The Delaware has active, vigilant, aggressive 
forces behind its demands. From the former head of the War 
Department, Army engineers, and numerous other local influ- 
ences, pressure comes for over two and three-quarters millions 
which goes into the Delaware this year, notwithstanding the 
largest vessels in the Navy can reach the Philadelphia yard. 
Approaches to navy yards at Boston, New York, and Charleston 
are in bad shape, but League Island gets more than all other 
navy yards combined, and, according to naval officers, needs it 
least of all. 

Again, the notorious Trinity River gets $300,000 in this bill, 
although it has no commerce and needs artesian wells to furnish 
moisture. The equally famous Brazos gets $390,000 in this bill, 
yet only 1,080 tons of actual commerce was floated in 1913. 
‘Texas is a large State and has many Congressmen, so over 
$2,300,000 is given to Texas. Its projects, with rare exceptions, 
are of little commercial value. 2 

In order to get sufficient influence to navigate this bill past 
snags in another part of the Capitol nearly $800,000 is given to 
the truffickless Red, Arkansas, and Ouichita Rivers, in Arkansas. 
These three streams combined can not boast of 50,000 tons of 
actual commerce nor average 50 miles’ haul, whereas New York 
Harbor, which receives about the same amount under the bill, 
has a commerce reaching over 100,000,000 tons annually, or 
several thousand times as great as the Red, Ouichita, and Ar- 
kansas combined. 

To get $43,000 for the Superior-Duluth Harbor, that carried 
46,000,000 tons of freight in 1913, it becomes necessary to give 
$6,000,000 for the lower Mississippi. Salaries, clerical, office, 
traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of the Mississippi River 
Commission come high, but we are asked to give unquestioningly. 
The traffic on the lower Mississippi, excluding soft coal, is now 
estimated at only 200,000 tons annually. The Superior-Duluth 
traffic costs the Government about $1 per 1,000 tons under this 
bill. The Mississippi River traffic costs $30 per ton, and in 
1916 the Mississippi item reaches practically the entire amount 
appropriated by the Government for the Superior-Duluth Harbor 
since 1896. Thus far the Mississippi has received about $150,- 
000,000 from the Federal Treasury and has lost 90 per cent of its 
commerce, while we were squandering all these millions. 

Cleveland gets $65,000 in this bill for a harbor that handles 
over 16,000,000 tons of waterway freight annually, while the 
Ohio River gets $5,509,000 in this bill for a commerce that is 
rapidly dwindling. Fifty million dollars has been dumped into 
that stream for an insignificant commerce, apart from soft coal, 
that likewise is less in quantity than before the so-called im- 
provement was begun. 

Scores of questionable streams and estuaries, including the 
Coosa, Alabama, Warrior, Cape Fear, and Cold Spring Harbor, 
are well provided for. The never-to-be-forgotten and indefens- 
ible Norfolk-Beaufort Canal farce also carries $1,000,000 in 
this bill. 

That is the character of the $39,600,000 waterway bill now 
before us. 

Investigation and rejection by this House is urged on items 
that are so drunk with public funds they fall down from their 
own gluttony. Over half of the $39,600,000 contained in the bill 
ought to be stricken out and reduced appropriations made all 
along the line. Properly distributed, $15,000,000 would meet all 
necessities, and probably that amount could be reduced if the 
interests of a war-tax-ridden people are to be considered. 

In House Report 254, part 2, this session, I have set forth 
definite objections to this bill and recent waterway expendi- 
tures which deserve careful consideration. 

During the past 40 years we have appropriated $850,000,000 
for waterways. 

WHERE THE MONEY GORS. 


In order to present the destination of waterway appropria- 
tions in concrete form, it may be stated that two substitute bills 
reaching $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 were passed during the 


Sixty-third Congress in lieu of two bills aggregating $92,000,000 
which were defeated. t 

The $50,000,000 was by law turned over to Army engineers 
for allotment, and out of 240 projects given specific amounts 
there was awarded to an even dozen waterway projects out of 
that fund, and proposed in the bill before us, the following 
enormous amounts: 


Engineers’ allotment, 1914 and 1915, of $41,586,900, and 1916 bill. 


. 250, 000 | 88, 818, 000 | 320, 
F 950,000 | 1, 100, 000 397897058 
ee 769,000 | 3,915,000 5, 500, 000 
Tennessee 223,000 501,000 $44,000 
Cumberland 210,000 | 378,000 710; 000 
— 229000 188.000 107000 
100,000 
Sabine Pass. 240, 000 100, 000 200, 000 
Black Warrior 768; 000 48, 000 5 
Cape Fear 185, 000 323,000 218, 500 
fort , 000 1,000, (00 
— RS 2h hs et PC Pal 20, (39,10) 


10,595,000 | 13, 136,000 | 23,731,000 


The Ohio River was also given $3,200,000 in the 1915 sundry civil bill 


Of two hundred and twenty-odd projects given the remaining 
50 per cent from the 1914 and 1915 allotments about one-half 
were traflicless rivers which have a combined actual commerce 
less than the waterway tonnage of Buffalo or Boston or Cleve- 
land or Philadelphia, or several other lake and ocean harbors. 
The 12 rivers that received $23,731,000 in 1914 and 1915, or 50 
per cent of the total during the Sixty-third Congress, are well 
recognized by the committee in the 1916 bill with an aggregate 
of $20,030,500 out of $39,858,410 contained in the bill after de- 
ducting $250,000 for surveys. 

The 1916 bill from which the minority dissents gives these 
same 12 river projects nearly as much as was alloted for the two 
years 1914 and 1915. More striking, one-half of the entire pro- 
posed 1916 appropriation goes to these 12 river projects. De- 
ducting $20,030,500 for them as above provided and $250,000 for 
new surveys leaves $19,327,910, which is divided among the 
remaining 270 items. Of these last items, approximately 170 
are canals, bayous, and rivers all of which do not handle as much 
ssi commerce as any one of several harbors that can be 
named. 

Over $250,000,000 has been spent on the 12 river and canal 
projects by the Government in an effort to resuscitate a lost 
commerce. Deducting floatable timber and sand that was 
floated a half century ago, before these extravagant expendi- 
tures occurred and in larger quantities than to-day and which 
does not require expensive waterways, several of these projects 
are reported to have floated in 1913 approximately as follows: 


Upper Mississippi (average upper Mississippi haul less than 
K E or less than 30. B00 tons — continuous 2555 
el ERS PRES EE EER TIS SOE Cet ETS ETRE Como re S 000 
e v PEW E ere 200, 000 
Ohio (95 per cent coal) under 2, 000, 000 
Tennessee (includes on Tennessee 78,000 tons coal hauled 
16 mil 200, 000 
56, 000 
65. 000 
53. 000 
ph ee ENE A RR Fe OES BR — REN 24. 000 
Mennepie Caney oe ee eas 11., 350 
Mustia Bhoals Canai- a es 5. 887 
E na A Ae A E E E E A e E a S 1. 694 


Aside from soft coal, as near as can be estimated, the average 
haul was from 30 to 100 miles on the various rivers. / 

During 1914, 1915, and 1916 nearly one-haif of the entire 
amount given to all waterways will be for these 10 river and 
canal projects. The balance is divided among about 270 or more 
2 of which 20 genuine waterways disclosed 19138 traflic as 
follows: 


i 


New York — 41 
(estimated). 00, 
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Approximately: 200,000,000 tons of water way commerce was. 
handled at the 10 ocean ports, and, allowing for duplications, 
one-half that amount at the 10 lake ports. Presumably the 
commerce was carried on the average 200 to 500 miles, counting 
ocean and lake traffic, but, like some other waterway statistics, 
no definite figures are available. 

The significance of the comparisons will not be overlooked. 
Ten ocean ports handled fifty times the actual commerce car- 
ried on 10 river projects that annually receive about half of 
the average waterway bill, and these same rivers floated only 
about 4 per cent of the commerce counted at 10 lake ports. 

The cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway for 
inland commerce, per ton, is not definitely settled as to method 
of computation and only approximate results can be reached, 
because the amount properly chargeable to investment interest: 
is variously estimated, although annual maintenance is sure 
and certain. Excluding floatable timber and sand usually 
hauled short distances, the following estimates have been made 
on the several rivers and canals noted: 


Per ton. 
oms W (excluding coal, $40 per ton). $3. 00 
Onachita __ STR, EASELS ei aa Bis 
Warrior and PAO O OD RRR EROE Saw Sk RES 12. 00 


U T Misnisesiop} oaaae 
Lower Mississippi 
Arka: 


—— OLE: 8 
Hennepin ae — — 36.75 
Missouri SEE OR 
Muscle Shoals. (fennesse2441%!ſ 5 40. 00 
Aransas Pass Canal —— . ——————— OON 
888 — ——ñ— 89. 00 
ee — — 
Muscle Shoals pro dane. —_ A 
Big Sandy, KR — —.. SN 


As the relatively small commerce consists largely of cheap, 
heavy freight, like coal; fertilizer; roek, ore, and a small amount 
of merchandise, and the haul is for short distances on the aver- 
age, the significance of Senator Burton's advice will not be lost 
when he said the Government could save money on its inland 
waterways: by buying the freight and burning it: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman give me more time? I will 
be very glad to yield to him if I can get the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: I desire to ask the gentleman what is 
meant by floatable timber? 

Mr. FREAR. That which can be floated in 2 or 3 feet of 
water, and does not need an 8 or 10 foot channel, as is re- 
peafedly urged upon the committee. We will reach that in the 
five-minute discussion when instances will be presented. 

WATERWAYS: COST: PER MILE: 

Students of transportation in determining the economic value 
of railways or waterways first ascertain the cost per mile of 
the system. It is interesting to note that in round numbers 
the following: estimate of expenditures per mile by the Govern- 
ment on these three waterways have been made: 


Per mile. 

Lower Mississi he, 108 ohn 8 oe a $100, 000 
Ohio River to Missouri River, 200 miles, at 86. 000 
Speer ee 600 ae, — I SS ES SE et R 
River, 1 a te ra ee” 160 008 
8 Missouri, CS LS A) Os Sie See ESE 40, 000 


Government and State canal investments are proportionately 
wasteful, 


Per mile. 
Hennepin, 60 miles, — — — $126, 000 
Muscle shoals, 26 miles, at 175, 000 
Musele shoals; proposed, 20 — — —— — 360, 000 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 3 13 miles, at. 1, 530, 000 


The above river and canal projects are from waterways that 
float an insignificant commerce compared with the investment, 
Can any condemnation of our wasteful purposeless waterway 
policy compare with a brief statement of expenditures past; 
present; and prospective? 

EXPERT’ TESTIMONY ON USELESS CANALS. 


Waterways and Commerce, the leading waterway journal of 
the country, says in its March, 1916, issue: 

The Erie Canal, costing the ee of New York alone to- d — 2 
000,000 plus. $9 bean rae or $240,000, in ali, 
has a 12-foot draft. ormous sums of money 
on bu useless canals? When. thew Welland. Canal is in operation 
all of our lake traffic: will go by way of Montreal because the 25-foot 

dian ships can not use the 7 or 8 or 12 foot American waterway: 

What a startling commentary on enormous waste when 
$150,000,000 is being thrown away on a deserted’ canal. ‘Twelve- 
foot channels are valueless and’ lake canals to be of use must 
accommodate lake vessels. Where is the limit to waterway 
waste? The 1916 bill carries $1;250,000°for the Hudson River 
12-foot project to connect with the canal. If the canal proves 
useless, the new $7,530,000 river project will be equally useless. 

What further facts need be added’ to. indicate our entire 
waterway lack of system, the indefensible character of a $39,- 


608,410 proposal which enriches dredgers, contractors, and other 
private interests at the expense of à patient, overburdened 


people? 
EMINENT WATERWAY AUTHORITIES” AGREE. 


Students of the subject and eminent authorities believe that 
European waterways, with one or two notable exceptions, are 
vastly disappointing in commercial returns for expenditures 
made upon them. This opinion may be open to controversy, de- 
pending upon the viewpoint of Government activities and basis 
of estimating profitable expenditures. However, it is difficult 
to. understand why any unbiased mind will fail to admit the 
existence of enormous waste in our inland river and canal water- 
way development compared with tangible returns. 

Apart from: the effervescence of waterway) convention en- 
thusiasts, what can withstand the conclusions of eminent author- 
ities on the subject, from several of whom I briefly quote: 

WE CAN NOT TURN THE CLOCK BACK. 


We have found from our: stu eyes fpei in Europe no less 
than in the United States there with the development of 
the railways a rapid decline in the amount of traffic carried on inland 
waterways. * * * To attempt now — 5 to the ‘antiquated. 
system of transportation of a cen 1 — . — 
to turn backward the clock of time. (Prot Moulton in 
against Raiways.) 

EXPENSIVE RIVER EXPERIMENTS VALUELESS. 


Our river traffic has rapidiy declined. eee Governments pre- 
vent railways from maintaining direct competition and fo: 
men are content with a few cents a day for their service. Conditions 
here are far more difficult to. overcome, and a return to practical inland 


river tran ee is possible only with radi: changed conditions 
a effect j7 expensive river improvements. (Ex-Waterway Commis- 
ner: Reid. 


WATERWAY GUESSWORK A FAILURE. 


If we are to avoid in the future the painful necessity- of continued: 

ns of waterway transportation is:a failure, it is neces- 

sary for us to be; now to supersede guesswork and generalized as- 

sumptions by impartial and comprehensive analysis and by providing in 
advance for those Lo gor and financial cooperative relations between 

waterway and railway that are absolutely essential to real success in: 

water transportation. (Walter L. Fisher; Journal. Political Economy, 


July, 1915.) 
STOP WASTE ON ss RIVERS NOW. 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable stream im 
the Mississi Tpi Valley: that has been partially Improved, but would 
leave 58 of them in their status quo, con! operations to snag, Sligo 
maintenance of pre works. + Jf facilities: afford ee 
— — utilized (greater improvement of the Ohio pee 
Mississippi the Missouri should then pelt — 


Mississippi an: 
„ol. € McD. Townsend, chairman Mississippi River Com- 


PLENTY OP WATER, BUT NO TRAFFIC. 


To-day the Mississippi from St. Louis to its mouth affords a 3 
which Is the best to be found in any stream in the world * * 
see its 8 An 8-foot channel is all that the most efficient easier 


The Government wo gly to develop waterways 
only to —— see the . 


A. S. of C. ay oo 
iis) 

Discussing the Missouri River project. ex-Senator Burton, a 
man who has accomplished. more for American waterways. than 
anyone else and is acknowledged to be our greatest waterway 
expert, said of such projects less than a year ago: 

PURE, BALD, UNMITIGATED WASTE. 


You may spend $20,000,000—yes, $30,000,000—on this project, and in 
spite of that enormous amount the traffic will diminish, because you 
are facing a condition that no polic nee river improvement can reverse 
the loss of that class of river tra the utilization of other: agen- 
cies for the car of freight. I wish, it were not so. but. I 
am tired of rainbow chasing, and that is what this is. It is much worse 
than rainbow chasing: It is pure; bald, unmitigated waste. 


IMPARTIAL OPINIONS, 

No reputable waterway authority, so far as known, has con- 
troverted these unprejudiced opinions of thorough students of 
the subject and recognized experts. Officials of interested 
waterway lobbies have suggested that railways may seek to 
warp the judgment of men who protest against “bald, unmiti- 
gated waste of public funds on useless rainbow-chasing 
projects. 

House resolution No. 98 was introduced January 19, 1916, to 
inquire into any activities of railways, and also into well-known 
activities of certain waterway lobbies. It is significant that the 
resolution has received no support from those who assail the 
purposes of men now trying to stop enormous waterway waste. 
An investigation would speedily determine the motives of those 
who suppert or oppose the present system of waterway expendi- 
tures. 

In this connection it may be of interest to quote briefly a word 
of advice from a secretary of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
who in his address, according to the 1911 official waterway 
proceedings of that waterway lobby, said as follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN MUST GET ALL HE CAN ron US.” 


I want to repeat and to emphasize that in- = e the National 
Rivers and Harbors: Congress vou are su your own cause. 
Another thing, be Saaw broad: enough to- that the improve- 
ments which are well under way, whether or mot. they happen to be 
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your own getting projects Shall be put under the continuing-contract 
system and taken off the appropriation map. The sooner that is done 
the sooner your own will receive its just recognition. The continuing- 
contract system is the only wise and businesslike method and one that 
we all have talked and written much about, but if there has been any 
wise and businesslike method of improving a single river in this coun- 
try I am not advised of its name or where it is located. Mark you, 
it is not my intention to criticize either 8 or Congressmen for 
lack of business methods, for I truly believe that the average man who 
comes to Washington as a Congressman is just as good a business man 
as the average man he has left at home. It is not his fault. as I see 
it, but our fault, and I use the word “our” in a nation-wide sense. 
We send him here to legislate for the Nation, theoretically, but actually 
to get all he can for us, and if he does not get our share and then some, 
we do our best to replace him with some other man who will take 
better care of our particular congressional district. 

I have given his entire statement because the present secre- 
tary of that same organization has publicly declared the last 
four lines quoted in the minority report state “a half truth.” 
I do not desire to misstate any proposition and Ellison's per- 
nicious advice speaks for itself. The more we get, the worse it 
sounds, and it fitly represents sentiments preached at the aver- 
age waterway lobby jollification. 

Distinguished from this principle of legislative conduct are 
the words of a man whose rugged character, great ability, and 
high purposes marked Robert Toombs as a legislator of different 
type. He said on February 27, 1857: 

Whenever the system shall be firmly established that the States are 
to enter into a miserable scramble for the most money for their local 
appropriations, and that Senator is to be regarded the ablest representa- 
tive of his State who can get for it the largest slice of the Treasury, 
from that day public honor and property are gone and all the States 
are disgraced and degraded. 8 

What holds this bill together? Why does not the present ad- 
ministration condemn the “ miserable-scramble ” proposition as 
it is termed by Senator Toombs? 

Why not reach down and save $20,000,000 for “ prepared- 
ness "? 

Why is not this a good time to practice an economy that has 
been preached in party platforms? Why are we confronted 
with a river and harbor bill before the regular defense bills are 
passed, and why are we engaged in securing the“ largest slice 
of the Treasury” for our constituents according to the ex- 
pressive words of the same high authority? 

This should not be a partisan question. I believe it ought to 
be kept out of polities, but the only way to keep it out is for 
those who desire economy and honest legislation to combine and 
defeat this bill. 

OBJECTIONABLE ITEMS SHOULD BE EXPOSED. 

Mr. Chairman, I prefer to refrain from unnecessary discussion 
of this bill. I desire others to show up its iniquities, and will 
be glad to withhold criticisms on any project if other Members 
will give the facts to the House, but I am not inclined to re- 
main silent over vicious items and thereafter have defenders 
of the bill urge it as above reproach because of that silence. 
My disinclination to trespass on the time of the House has been 
evidenced, for I have purposelessly refrained from debating 
other questions and have not wasted time in useless discussion 
since the session began. 

Last session we sat for 13 hours continuously in one day 
and held long sessions on several other days before the 1915 
bill was finally: jammed through the House to its final defeat. 
I hope every Member who believes in stopping wasteful ex- 
penditures under the cloak of “navigation” will take part in 
pointing out defects in this bill and help to secure fair and open 
discussion. Only by that means can we hope to gain permanent 
and beneficial waterway legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that a committee mem- 
ber ought to present his objections specifically before the com- 
mittee and not to the House. I do not think that objection will 
be seriously urged, but if so, I am frank to say that few mem- 
bers of the committee are competent to discuss a majority of 
the 270 or more items contained in the bill, and the average 
member finds it difficult to keep informed on one-quarter of the 
items, 

I have no apologies to make for lack of definite knowledge on 
items not specifically objected to at the time they were passed 
upon by the committee. The present system expects every 
Member to be primarily interested in his own particular project. 
Beyond that he may or may not find time or inclination to con- 
cern himself. If need be I am ready to discuss that part of the 
system which practically throws the burden upon the shoulders 
of the chairman and expects him to stand sponsor for and de- 
fend the bill. However, such discussion will not be profitable 
nor strengthen the character of this measure. 

TWO PROPOSITIONS ARB OFFERED. 

Two propositions for your consideration have been offered in 
my minority report, one a substitute bill with restrictions as to 
allotments which places $15,000,000 in the hands of Army en- 


gineers for distribution. I am frank to say the record made 
by Army engineers in previous allotments has been indefensible. 
That is a grievous fault of the present system, but no other 
method can be devised here for carrying on necessary projects 
with a reasonable appropriation. 

It may be opposed by those who have persuaded the commit- 
tee to make liberal allotments for their particular projects, 
such as the Delaware River, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, the Tennessee, the Cumberland, and others. In like man- 
ner it will be opposed by those who realize that even with their 
eccustomed liberality Army engineers will hesitate to fritter 
away much money on wasteful projects contained in this bill. 

These engineers have proven to be broken reeds on which to 
cling, but until we change the system and make them, in fact, 
responsible subordinates, there seems no better plan to offer. 
If adopted, it will bring a saving of nearly $25,000,000, and 
when the fund is properly administered no legitimate waterway 
need suffer. 

Another proposal is offered in my report. In order to avoid 
the blundering, illogical method now in vogue that recognizes 
neither scientific, commercial, nor business principles, a tenta- 
tive bill is offered in the back of my minority report to this 
bill. If imperfect, it nevertheless is a step toward intelligent 
business methods. 

I have been unable to get action by the committee on that 
measure. Necessarily, a bill that would put the committee out 
of business, as my bill proposes to do, will not be acceptable 
to the committee. However, the interests of actual waterways 
of the country, the necessity of avoiding scandalous waste, the 
spectacle of a depleted Treasury waiting the assault of an old- 
fashioned, wasteful bill; the willingness of its defenders to 
ignore needs of the Army and Nayy and other governmental 
appropriations, in order to get local aid from the Federal 
Treasury; all these arguments ought to bring about a defeat 
of the river and harbor bill and substitution of a better system. 
Let us keep in mind the weakness of this present bill and the 
occasion for that weakness, and then proceed to permanently 
improve conditions and work toward a national budget system, 
as proposed. I do not question the personal high character of 
any Member when I say we are bound tight to a bad system. 

Mr. Chairman, riotous waste in river appropriations has been 
fully disclosed during recent sessions. Remarks in the RECORD 
of January 13 give testimony piled on testimony, tending to 
show that the present system is antiquated, vicious, and ought 
to be abandoned. In the minority report on this bill, part 2, 
abundant proof is offered that as a moral and business propo- 
sition this bill ought to be defeated. 


THIS BILL SHOULD BE DEFEATED, 


Not one project in five would get past the House if proposed 
in a separate bill. Not one project in five would have been 
presented to the House originally if equal contribution had been 
required from the locality especially interested. By brushing- 
aside coniributions and combining 300 projects scattered over 
the country, but now all comfortably resting in one barrel, the 
bill stands or falls in its entirety. Not one project can be 
defeated. 

I have not enlarged upon the fundamentally evil features of 
the present system, nor have I time nor inclination to do so. 
It is improper to waste public funds, even in times of peace, in 
order to secure some local aid from the Treasury. If public 
office is a public trust for the benefit of the public, we have 
much to answer for, even in times of governmental opulence; 
but what shall we say of ourselves, and what will the country 
Say of us, when we now face a great Treasury deficit with 
which to meet a national-defense program. What will it say 
upon finding we have again passed the same old bill that for 
years has confronted us? What apology have we to offer for 
lavish expenditures and waste at this time? 

Will we prefer extravagance to public economy? Will we 
demand what Senator Toombs terms “our slice from the Treas- 
ury,” before we pass public-defense measures? Last session 
we defeated both river and harbor bills, but we have before us 
a measure worse, if anything, than the last one we defeated. . 

Let us not deceive ourselves with any mistaken belief that 
House bill 12193 can be passed by Congress without bringing 
censure that will not down. If we would meet the present 
emergency patriotically, we must not be content to talk of 
love of country and profess pride in an intelligent democracy, 
the hope of our fathers. Such sentiments go with high ideals. 


The kind of patriotism the country demands to-day is that 
which rings true, and is not of lip service alone; which puts 
aside selfish interests to join hands for the common good and 
places national honor and national interests above local or 
personal greed, by whatever name it may be called. 
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If we meet the issue patriotically and defeat the wasteful 
measure, no man need ever apologlze over his action. Our duty 
has never been more clearly defined than it is to-day on this 
Dill. 

Then there is the Erie Canal, on which $150,000,000 has been 
spent by New York State. An unprejudiced waterway journal, 
among the first in this country, Waterways and Commerce, says 
that it is practically money thrown away. I have referred to it 
in my report, taken from that paper. The same has been stated 
by gentlemen from New York, who seemed to be conversant with 
the facts, and it simply goes to show we are spending money 


without ‘ascertaining what results we are to get from the ex- 


penditure or what commerce results will be obtained. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman thought out what effect 
the expenditure of $150,000,000 on the Mississippi will ulti- 
mately be? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not go into that at this time, as I have 
so many matters to which I desire to refer. I will be glad to 
enter into that under the five-minute discussion. In my report 
I have presented the judgment of Dr. Moulton, who has studied 
and traveled abroad, and who is a very excellent authority on 
the subject of waterways. He has traveled throughout Europe 
and this country and he sustains the present inland waterway 
waste in substance. The same is true of Waterway Commis- 
sioner Reid, of Wisconsin, a man who has given study to water- 
wnys in Europe and in this country, and the same is true of 
Walter L. Fisher, who has traveled throughout Europe and 
made a study of inland waterways. The same is practically 
true of Col. Townsend, who says we ought to stop work on 58 
of the streams—in his speech made in Washington recently 
and asks us to pick out one or two projects and ascertain whether 
any commerce will flow from the expenditure we are making. 
The same thing is true of Mr. Bernhard, when he says of the 
Mississippi River, to-day we have a far better channel than 
is found on the Rhine River, notwithstanding the commerce 
reaches something like 40,000,000 tons on the Rhine compared 
to 200,000 tons annually on the Mississippi River. Of course, 
Germany, as we know, has Government control of the railways 
as well as the waterways. ‘Senator Burton, who is an authority, 
hus agreed substantially, both by voice and act, in the waste- 
ful methods now pursued. Criticism has been made that some 
of these projects were reported while he was chairman of the 
committee, Mistakes may have been made in judgment. ‘That 
being so, when the error is disclosed we should cease wasting 
money. The gentlemen whom I have quoted, who are good au- 
thorities—I have heard of no higher recognized in the country— 
not one takes the position of the committee, that once you have 
started you must continue an appropriation, irrespective of what 
the result may be. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I did not know I wonld get 
through this in time, and I now shall be glad to yield. . 

Mr. SMALL. In the gentleman’s report filed, top of page 5, 
are certain improvements, together with the tonnage carried in 
1913. I suppose the gentleman meant 1914? 

Mr. FREAR. No; 1913, as a rule, because those estimates 
were made before the 1915 report was received. 

Mr. SMALL. I would like to ask the gentleman the source 
from which he obtained the tonnage? 

Mr. FREAR. From the Engineer's reports—the 1913 report, 
according to my recollection, unless otherwise stated—and 1 de- 
ducted the floatable timber or other freight as stated, which was 
carried. 

Mr. SMALL. I am not asking about deductions. 

Mr. FREAR. I Speak of that and make that qualification in 
my report. 

Mr. SMALL. What is the source from which the gentleman 
has made the deduction to which he refers? 

Mr. FREAR. From the itemized statements that appear in 
the Engineer's reports, second volume, in each case. 

Mr. SMALL. ‘Then all the information has been taken from 
the engineer’s reports? 

Mr. FREAR. I think so, in every case; possibly I took some- 
thing from the remarks of the Senator from Ohio when he 
addressed himself to that subject. I do not remember. 


Mr. SMALL. From the 1913 reports? 

Mr. FREAR. From the 1913 reports, as a rule, unless it 
specifies 1914. 

Mr. SMALL. Why did not the gentleman take the 1914 
report? 

Mr. FREAR. Because the 1915 report was not in my hands 


at the time the estimate was made. 


Mr. SMALL. These are for the calendar year 1913? 

75 FREAR. They are for the years given by the Engineer's 
reports. 

I desire to answer the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] or anyone else who may care to question me. I could 
not do so before. I am sorry to say that it takes more time 
than at my disposal to answer these matters as'fully as I would 
like to answer them. 

Mr. HULBERT. -Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. When the gentleman stated that the peo- 
ple from New York had voted for other provisions in the com- 
mittee in order to secure the inclusion of one item of $200,000 
for the improvement of the East River, did the gentleman take 
into consideration the other items included in the bill, of benefit 
to the harbor of New York? 

‘Mr. FREAR. No. I said that in order to get the appropria- 
tion for his harbor the gentleman is obliged to accept the bill 


‘that contains these other items. 


Mr. BORLAND. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether he 
is not aware that the total amount he’ has charged against the 
Missouri River represents the amount that was spent by the 
Missouri River Commission prior to 1902? 

Mr. FREAR. It includes 

Mr. BORLAND. As well as the amount of the present 
projects? 

Mr. FREAR. I so understand. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman realize the amount 
spent by the Missouri River Commission between 1880 and 1902 
was spent under a system of isolated local appropriation, and 
was practically lost, and therefore the only project before the 
House relating to the Missouri River is the present existing 
project upon which only $6,000,000 have been spent? 

Mr. FREAR. I will answer the gentleman by saying that I 
concede that was practically lost. I believe that practically all 
the money that is now going into the Missouri River accord- 
ing to the report of Col. Townsend and Col. Deakyn is lost. 
And the only actual gain reported coming to the Missouri 
River is 500,000 acres now being reclaimed at the present time. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. In your report, on page 18, you 
criticize the digging of the Erie Canal and the present barge 
canal in the State of New York as useless. 

Mr. FREAR. I gave the statement and authority on which 
based. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. This last fall there was sub- 
mitted a referendum bond issue of $37,000,000 to the people of 
the State of New York, which was passed. Do you recognize 
the people of the State of New York as authority? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has ‘expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield. My time has expired. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman: It is my purpose, by the invita- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to 
discuss the history and policy of waterway improvements through- 
out the country and, by your indulgence, also to discuss in greater 
particularity the projects within my own district in the State of 
‘fexas—notably the Houston Ship Channel and the Brazos River; 
but the remarkable tone assumed and statements and insinua- 
tions made against the entire membership of the Congress and its 
policy of waterway improvements by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] who has just taken his seat scem to me 
urgently to compel a digression in order briefly to repty to him. 

Mr, Chairman, it is said that there was once a good old Quaker 
who said to his wife, “All persons are insane but thee and me, 
and thou art a little queer.” And so the gentleman from Wis- 
consin IMr. Fear] practically asserts that this Congress is an 
aggregation of incompetents, an ‘assemblage of “ pork-barrel 
grafters,” and that the enly truly wise, learned, disinterested, 
patriotic statesman in all the land hails from Hudson, Wis., on 
the classic banks of the upper reaches of the noble St. Croix. 

Mr. Chairman: If the gentleman from Wisconsin entertains 
the lew estimate of the House of Representatives which, as a new 
and presumptuous Member, he has expressed in his rambling 
remarks concerning it and the motives which govern its con- 
duct, he might well resign his seat in disgust and refuse to serve 
here with so contemptible a congress of dishonorable public men. 

He said one moment ago, as plainly as the English language 
can convey an impression that the great Rivers and Harbors 
Committee—at whose head the respected gentleman and learned 
statesman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman] presides with dis- 
tinction, upon which my honorable and beloved colleague from 
Texas [Mr. Burgess] serves with wisdom and fidelity as rank- 
ing member, and upon which are loyally associated with them 
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men of character and integrity from 21 States of this Union— 
have made up a bill upon the basis of bribing different State 
delegations to vote for the whole bill because their several State 
items were embodied in it, and that this Congress is so base as 
to be subject to such dishonor. 

Mr. Chairman: I have heard about the sort of bird that befouls 
its own nest. I have read with contempt in the “yellow jour- 
nals” and the muckraking magazines, which are a disgrace to 
American civilization—those ghouls of human character which 
slander and belittle every noble and unselfish effort of human 
life in its public activities—such statements as these, but I have 


been able to attribute with charity their vile slanders of public: 


men as much to ignorance as to mendacity ; but this is the first 
time I have seen the American Congress put in disgrace by one 
of its own Members by an accusation that the membership itself, 
in order severally for their districts and collectively for their 
States to obtain appropriations necessary to provide adequate 
facilities for water-borne commerce, were subject to the degrad- 
ing charge of being thus bribed into voting for a “ pork-barrel 
bill ” which would be a dishonest loot of the Public Treasury. 

His performance is unworthy of a place in these proceedings. 
[Applause. ] 

There are some more things I want later to say concerning 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and his State of Wisconsin, and 
concerning that other great “ antipork-barrel” statesman whom 
he praises as the greatest waterway expert in the United States, 
Mr. Theodore E. Burton, who served in this House as chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for 10 years and who 
during that time carried to his State of Ohio a one twenty- 
second portion of the entire annual rivers and harbors appro- 
priations and to his own city of Cleveland about 50 per cent of 
that amount, and who, later, in the Senate, when he became a 
presidential possibility, or imagined himself as such, chose to 
reverse his attitude of a lifetime on waterway appropriations 
and improvements by twice filibustering to death rivers and 
harbors bills which were reasonable, just and necessary, in 
order that he might appear before a certain portion of the ad- 
miring public as a matchless “watchdog of the Treasury.” 
[Applause and laughter.] 

If I have time I shall also show the House and the country 
what appropriations in times past the State of Wisconsin has 
received, until every harbor, inlet, river, bay, creek, and mud 
pond capable of accommodating a mud turtle was duly im- 
proved, before she sent here the noble statesman, Mr. Frear, 
to question the integrity of Congress and to belittle statesmen 
who are with conspicuous devotion and painstaking care faith- 
fully doing their duty by the entire country. [Laughter and 
applause. } £ 

The Father of his Country, Gen. George Washington, inaugu- 
rated our waterway policy by calling a convention for the pur- 
pose, in 1787, to improve the navigation facilities of the Potomac 
River. He represented Virginia at that convention; then the 
State of Maryland was induced to send delegates; then Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, and later all of the thirteen original 
States. That policy is very worthy of its very respectable begin- 
ning and its lineage, and it has since been pursued, sometimes by 
private subscription but generally by public appropriations, as 
un enormous blessing to the commerce and prosperity of the 
entire country. Gen. Washington who presided over the con- 
stitutional convention, James Madison who did more than any 
other man to write the Constitution of the United States, and 
Alexander Hamilton who did as much as any other man except 
James Madison in writing it and more perhaps than any other 
man to secure its adoption, believed and stated that the Consti- 
tution gives the Congress the power to appropriate money for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. Congress has always 
ucted on that theory. 

But a new school of statesmanship has arisen in the last few 
years, made up of men limited in their vision of national needs, 
who assert that such public expenditures are reckless and waste- 
ful extravagance, wholly forgetting that the entire bulk of our 
exports is water borne and that navigation of our rivers, lakes, 
and harbors is an absolute necessity of that commerce. Captious 
criticism of each item in each bill may prove to a few gentlemen 
an entertaining diversion and does delay the bill to passage, but 
it little satisfies the country which knows that its prosperity 
depends upon commerce and its rapid and economical movement. 

It has always been the theory upon which Congress has acted 
that the object and justification of appropriating money out of 
the Federal Treasury for rivers and harbors was to induce, in- 
crease, and accommodate commerce. In my judgment, there are 
two additional objects which appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors indirectly accomplish, which are of almost equally great 
importance, and ought to be taken into consideration by Con- 
gress in providing for commerce on our waterways. One of 


them Is to reduce the exorbitant charges laid against commerce 
for the transportation of freight, and the other is to prevent the 
overflow of rivers upon farms and towns and the consequent de- 
struction of life and the wrecking of property of hundreds of 
millions value each year. 

I shall digress from what I had in mind to say by making an 
illustration of the Mississippi River. It has been determined by 
the study of soil and climatic conditions and a consideration of 
the requisite amount of fertility to support an individual life, 
that, but for the overflows of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, 500,000,000 human beings can be supported in that basin 
alone. There are less than 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States at the present time. During the course of a few centuries, 
when our population shall have increased to several hundred 
millions, students when considering the conditions of the coun- 
try then, with reference to its population and the necessities of 
its entire areas being conserved for the blessings of mankind and 
for an opportunity for the full development of its matchless 
civilization, will read with wonder how men in the year 1916 
ever doubted the expediency and the plain duty by adequate ap- 
propriations to keep the Mississippi within its banks, so that life, 
property, wealth, civilization, and happiness may be secure in its 
fertile valleys on each bank for a thousand miles as it moves on 
its majestic way southward toward the sea. [Applause.] 

The flood waters of 31 States contribute to form the Missis- 
sippi River that empties at New Orleans into the Gulf of Mexico. 
And yet at most times in the year, as we all know, the Mississippi 
stays within its alluvial banks; but at other times, when the 
high waters even of the State of Pennsylvania, and, lower down. 
of the States of West Virginia and Kentucky to the south, and 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio to the north, add their flux of water 
to the vast stream, it absolutely inundates and devastates for 
hundreds of miles on both sides. 

The Congress, instead of accepting the advice of men who 
want to build political reputations for themselves at hoine by 
advocating here a pusillanimous doctrine that would make them- 
selves heroes as “ watchdogs of the Treasury,” ought, upon the 
other hand, to make one continuing contract for the full amount 
necessary to make that noble river what it ought to be—the 
carrier of vast commerce at cheap rates—and to make the Missis- 
sippi Valley one of the grand garden spots of the world and the 
home of one of the most prosperous and glorious civilizations 
that man has known since the beginning of time. [Applause. | 

The money that has been spent in improving navigation on the 
Mississippi River has resulted in a saving to the producers und 
shippers in its valleys on both sides of that river, from its upper 
reaches to the Gulf, of far more than the total about 8150,000. 000 
sok has been spent for the improvement of navigation on that 
river. 

As an illustration of an incidental object and benefit of 
improving navigatiou primarily for purposes of commerce upon 
the rivers and lakes of the country, take the case of the Missis- 
sippi at Memphis, Tenn. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
stated that, despite the sums expended upon the Mississippi, 
commerce hgs largely left that river and is using the railrouds 
which parallel the river. Even granting his premise, his con- 
clusion does not hold true, for the incidental benefit to the public 
of cheapening transportation by the competing lines of railroads 
remains permanently as a blessing. From Memphis it is some 
500 miles to the Gulf at New Orleans. The freight on the rail- 
road is 75 cents per bale of cotton. But from Waco, Tex., the 
same distance from the Gulf at Freeport, the charge by rail for 
the same service is $2.25 per bale. 

If the Brazos River improvements from Waco to the Gulf 
were completed, as the Mississippi River improvements from 
Memphis to the Gulf are completed, the freight charge on a 
bale of cotton from Waco to the Gulf would be 75 cents instead 
of $2.25 as at present. Those two cities are about the same dis- 
tance from a Gulf port, over exactly the same character of 
country. Why should the producers and shippers in the 
Brazos River Valley be penalized for all time to come in 
freight charges on their cotton and other products seeking an 
outlet to the sea, when the completion of the present Brazos 
River project will free them from such extortion? It is en- 
tirely safe to assume, and it is so clear as to be self-evident, 
that if snags and sand bars yet existed in the bed of the Mis- 
sissippi River from Memphis to New Orleans, so that water 
transportation would be impossible, the railroads which run 
nlongside the Mississippi would be charging the producers 
$2.25 per bale freight instead of 75 cents per bale as at pres- 
ent. Water competition produces freight miracles, [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. Chairman, there are four items that have absorbed the 
bulk of the national revenues during the last 40 years. Dur- 
ing those 40 years the Army has received $1,973,825,531.68, 
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the Navy has received 52.120, 214,833.29, pensions have received 
$4,568,251,057.52, while rivers and harbors have received only 


$680,552,501.01. That is, the average per year during the 
last 40 years has been about $49,000,000 for the Army, about 
$53,000,000 for the Navy, about $114,000,000 for pensions, and 
about $17,000,000 for rivers and harbors. Or, to state it in 
another way, for every $1 appropriated for rivers and har- 
bors, by which our national commerce everywhere may move, 
by which the annual increment of wealth to this Nation may 
be doubled and trebled and quadrupled over what it would 
be except for our rivers and harbors, about $3 have been 
spent for the Army; for every $1 spent for rivers and harbors 
$3 have been spent for a Navy; and for every $1 spent for 
rivers and harbors, about $7 have been spent for pensions. In 
all, the Congress has appropriated about $13 each year during 
the past 40 years for these nonproductive purposes for each 
dollar that has been appropriated for rivers and harbors 
without which the Government would not have received the 
other 813 with which to pay those other items. [Applause.] 
This has been true notwithstanding the fact that all of our 
exports are water borne, and that the net profits on our ex- 
ports, made possible by our lake, river and harbor improve- 
ments, over what they would be without such improved facili- 
ties, are probably enough in a single year to pay the entire 
bill of waterway improvements for the last 40 years; and, as 
stated, the entire amount of such foreign commerce is made 
possible only because of the river, lake and harbor improve- 
ments throughout the country. 

And yet, at places throughout the country, and in portions of 
the public press—notably that portion of it influenced by those 
railroads that seek to monopolize all of the carrying trade along 
their lines—and by a few Members of Congress who appear to be 
anxious to make reputations at home as economists here, who 
rant and prate and belittle and question the political integrity of 
all Representatives who contend for appropriations for the 
waterway projects in their several districts to which such proj- 
ects are fairly entitled by virtue of present and prospective ton- 
nage and the normal movements of trade and commerce, the 
good faith as well as the wisdom of Congress is constantly called 
in question, and ignominy is heaped upon the heads of the 
people’s faithful Representatives. For one I am heartily tired 
of such narrow vision, such poor logic and such brazen effrontery. 
[Applause. ] 


As I have sat here for three years in succession and heard a 
certain gentleman speak hour after hour, as long as he could 
secure time upon his own side, and exhaust the five-minute rule 
and move to strike out everything from the last word to the 
tenth word and the eighteenth word, until he drove Congress 
into the cloakroom in sheer desperation [laughter] there was at 
least some amusement in contemplating the spectacle of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frean], three years in congres- 
sional service, setting up his opinion on engineering problems 
ngainst the expert opinions of the engineers of the War Depart- 
ment who are the honor men of West Point, the men of the highest 
technical knowledge in the United States and perhaps the equal 
of any in the world, engineers with life positions, with their 
reputation at stake, with a technical knowledge of engineering 
problems such as none of us could acquire if we began now and 
worked until the end of our days, and with a process of legisla- 
tion directing them in reporting a project which makes it almost 
inevitable that they do not err. Great respect should be paid to 
the standing of any waterway project finally taken on and appro- 
priated for by Congress, when the process is fairly considered by 
which it is taken on. First, a bill is introduced providing for a 
survey. Second, the Rivers and Harbors Committee, if it thinks 
a prima facie case is made, inserts in the next appropriation bill 
an item authorizing a survey. Third, the Chief of Engineers 
then directs the district engineer to make a preliminary examina- 
tion and report, showing prospective cost, benefit and feasibility. 
Fourth, this examination being made, the report thereof goes 
from the district engineer to the colonel of the division, then 
with his condemnation or approval to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors for its examination, and then tothe Chief 
of Engineers. Fifth, if the project have enough merit to pass 
these several tests and criticisms, it is then referred back for 
exhaustive examination and complete report thereon, then again 
to the board when complete and exhaustive hearings are held as 
to cost, as to present and prospective tonnage, and as to the 
necessities of commerce and all relevant issues. Upon the full 
facts thus revealed the Board of Engineers prepares its final 
report. Sixth, thereupon the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives sometimes—as in the case of the 
Brazos River in Texas—visit and inspect the proposed project. 
Seventh, as the result of such systematic, painstaking and ex- 
haustive study, surveys and examinations, it is thereafter appro- 


priated for until completed. It is greatly to be doubted if the 
expenditure of public money in any other department of Govern- 
ment is so thoroughly considered and minutely scrutinized as in 
the appropriations for waterways. Then to have some gentle- 
man persistently belittle those who have investigated the facts, 
and who know the splendid people who work for waterway 
improvements and their exalted motives, who know of the enor- 
mous commerce that will move, and who know of the excessive 
freight charges collected from producers and shippers every 
year at the hands of those who have a monopoly upon transpor- 
tation, is enough to justify language in reply that might not be 
parliamentary, [Applause.] 

Some illustrations may be briefly made of the effect of water- 
ways improvements upon commerce and development—each of 
which suffered in their incipiency from the same character of 
criticism now directed against present appropriations. Many 
years ago when De Witt Clinton was governor of the State of 
New York, he conceived the Erie Canal. He was ridiculed and 
failed of reelection because the short-sighted citizens failed to 
catch his splendid vision of a greater New York. He was what 
muckrakers would nowadays call a “ pork-barrel” statesman, 
But later, when the people came to understand it, they rein- 
stated him in office, and he carried through that noble work, and 
all men now agree that the thing that established the supremacy 
and the preeminence of New York over Philadelphia and other 
Atlantic cities was the Erie Canal, opening the vast commerce 
of the Northwest over the lakes and rivers through the Brie 
Canal and emptying its wealth into the lap of New York City. 
[Applause.] 

On this floor, in almost the identical spot where I stand, 
J. Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, built his fame, as enduring as 
man’s appreciation of genius and oratory, upon his famous 
speech on Duluth. At that time, Duluth was a mere name on 
the map of the far frontier, and had an item in the river and 
harbor bill. It was struck at by Mr. Knott with real wit and 
humor instead of the stereotyped variety that we repentedly 
hear concerning the Trinity River having an artesian well bored 
in its bed in order to get water into it. I hear that brilliant 
sarcasm every time the House considers a waterways bill. And 
yet Duluth has become a splendid city and its great port bears 
annually an enormous commerce, to the blessing of the people 
of all that vast northwestern country. 

Now I will give you another concrete illustration. Take the 
great port of Galveston. When I was a young man, I acted as 
clerk for Col. Walter Gresham, a venerable and respected citizen 
of Galveston, who even yet looks after Galveston's port interests 
with conspicuous ability, Gov. H. Bradford Prince of New 
Mexico and others in the draft of a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to make Galveston a port for the accommodation of the 
overseas commerce of the trans-Mississippi country. Later, in 
1891, at the meeting of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress, at Denver—where I first had the pleasure and the honor 
that has lasted all these years of forming the friendship of the 
beloved Speaker of this House [applause], where he was also a 
delegate—a resolution was adopted which was transmitted to 
each Member of Congress asking for an appropriation sufficient 
to make the port of Galveston a complete success. The records 
of the sessions of Congress which followed show that the Gal- 
veston item was vigorously condemned as “ pork ” in the interest 
of the West and particularly of Texas. 

As late as 1898 Texas with her 400 miles of coast line was 
compelled, in order to have the complete project for the port of 
Galveston finally adopted by Congress, to unite on Galveston 
to the utter exclusion of all other Texas rivers and harbors 
projects. In 1891 there were 9 feet of water over the Galves- 
ton inner bar and 12 feet over the outer bar; now there are 
119,000 acres in the harbor, roads and port of Galveston having 
80 feet of water. In 1891, there was only $636,000 in value of 
commerce imported into the port of Galveston, and that by 
lighter over the bar, White. during the year 1914—only 23 years 
later—there was 512,00 000 in value of her imports. [Ap- 
plause.] During 1891, the total value of exports from Galveston 
was $10,000,000, wherens in the year 1914 the value of exports 
from Galveston had climbed to the enormous total of $256,- 
000,000. [Applause.] It is now the second port of the United 
States in point of exports, the matchless port of New York 
standing first. More than 4,000,000 bales of cotton left the port 
of Galveston during the year 1915, and 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat coming from Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
the vast central West left the port of Galveston, 

And yet that splendid result has been accomplished by the 
expenditure of less than $11,500,000 for the harbor and less 
than $2,000,000 for the channel—in all, less than $13,500,000 


for the development of the great port of Galveston—second in. 


the United States in importance, at least as to exports, and cer- 
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tainly second only in affording the Nation an annual trade 
balance with the world, and which has already, even in its in- 
fancy, enabled the farmers and shippers of Texas and the 
great Southwest to save many times over the total amount it 


has cost. [Applause.] : 


HOUSTON SHIP ‘CHANNEL, 

I would like now to tell the House something about my home 
port, Houston. I think it will gratify the House to know what 
the splendid citizens have done down there, and what they are 
going to do, what they have done themselves and whut the 
Congress helped them to do, at a place on a waterway 50 miles 
inland from the port of Galveston. For half a century it was 
a dream of the citizens of Houston that it become a deep-water 
port. As early as 1871 the Congress appropriated a pittance 
and authorized an investigation. Further appropriations were 


made in 1877, in 1881, in 1892 and in 1899—as the needs of 
commerce and the use of that waterway required; but on June 
25, 1910, Congress passed a bill appropriating $1,250,000 con- 
ditioned upon the raising of a like amount by the city of Hous- 
ton as she had proposed to do. Even before the Houston Ship 
Channel was completed, tonnage of the amounts now stated for 
the years named of the value following moved over the channel: 


And yet, at the last session of Congress, when we were asking 
for an item of maintenance only, opponents of waterway im- 
provements and -enndidates for publicity as exalted types of po- 
litical morality assured the House this this tonnage of this 
enormous value was sand and shell! The courageous people 
of the city of Houston and the county of Harris, at that time 
knowing that about $2,000,000 had already been expended by 
private enterprise and Government appropriations, and that no 
deep water existed at Houston sufficient to accommodate ocean- 
borne commerce, raised $1,250,000 and in effect tendered it to 
Congress conditioned upon an appropriation for a like sum, so 
as to make the $2,500,000 necessary to complete the Houston 
Ship Channel. Congress accepted that proposition, because all 
good men admire a proud, courageous and self-confident people. 
{Applause.] The Houston Ship Channel was finished during the 
summer of 1915, and now it has a uniform depth of 25 feet of 
water all the way from the Gulf of Mexico to the turning basin 
in the city of Houston. ‘The navigation district, meaning the 
city of Houston and the county of Harris, has expended about 
$1,000,000 of its own money in acquiring land and digging a com- 
modious turning basin. It has raised $3,000,000 with which it 
has built and is building free wharfnge, docks, terminals and 
‘warehouses, in order to have at least one spot on earth where 
monopoly shall not have a foothold. [Applause.] There were 
two barges built to keep that channel open, costing $200,000 
each, and Houston matched dollars with Congress—Houston pay- 
ing for one and the United States paying for the other. [Ap- 
plause.] The Houston Ship Channel was completed during the 
‘summer of 1915, and within four months after it was completed 
40,000 tons of freight—enough to load 40 trains of 50 cars each, 
or 1 train 16 miles long—went over the wharves at the port of 
Houston. The tonnage is developing rapidly. Lines of steam- 
whips, laden to the guards incoming and outgoing, ply between 
Houston and New York regularly, between Houston and Havana, 
und between Houston and Mexican ports. 

Already great industrial plants line its shores vast cotton 
warehouses und compresses, fertilizer works, packing plants, oll 
‘refineries and various other industries which require deep water 
for the conduct of their large business—noble forecasts of 
Houston's greatness; and the mind thrills with the noble vision 
of the Houston of the future, when the enterprise of our people 
‘shall have had time to develop ‘its vast possibilities. Houston 
‘is 500 miles nearer than New York to the Panama Canal; already 
17 railroads come to Houston “ to ‘meet the sea”; already she 
is the richest, largest and most splendid city in the vast State 
of Texas where 5,000,000 people dwell with pride in her past, 
with joy in her present and with ‘firm assurance of her limitless 
future; [applause] and when, as is inevitable, the Gulf of 
Mexico shall have become the Mediterranean of our Western 
Hemisphere, Houston will be ‘its chief city and port, sitting as 
‘an uncrowned queen upon its shore and extending her blessings 


to all the world. [Applause.] The bill now under considera- 
tion provides two items for the Houston Ship Channel—one for 
its annual maintenance and another for an investigation and 
report upon the necessity, feasibility and cost of deepening that 
channel. We have faith that Houston is destined to be the Man- 
chester of America and the citizens of Houston are not going to 
wait for a later generation to do that splendid work [applause]. 

During the year 1915, 1,070,700 tons of freight passed over 
the channel, worth $32,143,500, notwithstanding that the Buro- 
pean war smashed southern prosperity and demoralized shipping. 
It is apparently developing during the first year since its com- 
pletion at least $50,000,000 in value of tonnage moved. Two 
million bales of cotton moved from Houston over that channel 
alone in the last year. [Applause.] That is not all: 183,000 
tons of lumber and shingles worth $3,760,000, 23,000 tons of 
hardware and machinery worth $2,300,000, 37,000 tons of grocer- 
ies valued at $2,000,000, and 42,000 tons of rice valued at 
$1,680,000, and much miscellaneous freight, besides 2,000,000 
bales of cotton, moved over the Houston Ship Channel into and 
out of the port of Houston last year. The people of Houston 
achieved this splendid result by a total expenditure of less than 
$5,000,000, and the people of Texas have already saved, by virtue 
of the Houston Ship Channel, more than enough in freight rates 
to make up the whole cost of the entire enterprise. 


BRAZOS RIVER, 


Another Texas project, which must run the gamut at each 
session of Congress and overcome the jeers of the uninformed 
and the supercilious but which is one of the very best projects 
taken on and appropriated for by Congress, is the Brazos River 
from the Gulf of Mexico at Freeport to Waco—a distance of 
425 miles. Gentlemen complain that there is little tonnage at 
present moved on the Brazos and offer that as a reason why 
the project should be abandoned after $1,700,000 have been 
expended upon the project. They seem to forget that not a 
pound of freight could move through even the Panama Canal 
until it was completed; but the probability that tonnage would 
move through the Panama Canal caused several hundred mil- 
dion dollars to be expended upon that project. No man lives 
in comfort in his house until it has been finished. As to the 
port called formerly Velasco and more recently Freeport, it 
may prove useful for the House to know that private capital 
constructed it by the expenditure of more than $1,000,000 and 
then turned the enterprise over to the United States without 
cost to it. Upon the banks of the Brazos River and only 3 or 4 
miles above where it empties into the Gulf, there has been 
recently discovered and developed, at an outlay of millions of 
money, the greatest sulphur mine in all the world. It is 
estimated to contain a total of 17,000,000 tons of sulphur worth 
about $20 a ton. At this hour a bin of sulphur 99 per cent 
pure and worth $1,000,000 lies on top of the ground at Freeport 
on the banks of the Brazos River, and only the surface of the 
vast wealth deposited there has been touched. Great ships 
of the sea come from all over the world through the port of 
Velasco, or Freeport, to take that sulphur away, and thus to 
add to the comfort of the world and the commerce and wealth 
of Texas and the United States. And yet I have heard each 
session for the last three years some gentlemen belittle the 
Brazos River and the port of Freeport as being unworthy of 
national recognition. [Applause.] 

The Brazos River project was not taken on for ‘political rea- 
sons—because, at that tine, Mr. Burton, a Republican, was chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Committee in the House, the 
Congress was overwhelmingly Republican, and Texas was over- 
whelmingly of the Democratic Party; but the Brazos River proj- 
ect was undertaken only becnuse sound and compelling logic de- 
manded it be done. Nor was the project taken on hastily or 
without due consideration. ‘There have been three oflicial and 
several unofficial surveys of that stream and reports aceompany- 
ing. As early as 1874 Maj. ©. W. Howell, in 1889 Maj. C. J. 
Allen, and in 1894 Maj. A. M. Miller made official examinations 
and reports. .All of those reports agree that the improvement of 
the Brazos River for commerce is feasible, requiring only money 
to carry the enterprise to success, and that the tonnage exists to 
use the river when improved. In 1900 the able engineer, Col. 
C. S. Riché—an ornament to his profession and his Nation— 
made his official report concerning the Brazos after thorough 
examination, in which he said, among other things: 

For all the foregoing reasons, therefore, I have the honor to rt 
that, in my opinion, the Brazos River from its mouth to the city of Waco 


is -worthy of improvement for a 1 ruft navigation, even if the cost 
of the work should be as great as $6,000,000. 


His superior officer, Col. H. M. Roberts, concurred in the report 
of Col. Riché, and added: 


I think the survey should be made, as, fram all the data I have seen, 
I am forced to ‘coneur with Col. Riché in the opinion that the Brazos 
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of Waco is worthy of improvement for 


River from its mouth to the cit 
ii T the cost of the work should be as great 


A light-draft navigation, even i 
as $6,000,000. 

This same Col. Roberts, who later became Chief of Engineers, 
again officially reported in its favor, in 1901. Later, Maj. Jadwin 
officially reported: 

The Brazos River is the best river in the State of Texas. There is 
suaictent water, if properly conserved, to proyide navigation even beyond 

These reports were approved by the Chief and Board of Engi- 
neers, and the Secretary of War, Hon. William H. Taft, approved 
the report and transmitted it to Congress. Thereupon, the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, with its chairman, Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton in person at its head, then visited Waco and 
inspected the Brazos River and unanimously approved the 
project for its improvement notwithstanding it should entail a 
total expenditure of $6,000,000; and thereafter Congress appro- 
priated for it, the work has steadily progressed, and about $1,- 
700,000 have already been expended upon it. And then later, in 
1915, when he was a Senator, this same Mr. Burton filibustered 
to death an item for the Brazos River upon the ground that the 
river is not worthy of improvement and that the appropriation 
is “pork.” [Laughter and applause.] 

It is 425 miles by river from the Gulf to Waco. The Brazos 
River traverses for a thousand miles a region more fertile than 
the valley of the Nile. The vast and fertile area over which 
freight rates will be affected by making the Brazos navigable 
trom the Gulf to Waco amounts to probably 32,000 square miles— 
an area larger than such large States as South Carolina, West 
Virginia or probably Indiana, and contains one-third of the 
population of 5,000,000 people in Texas, and produces one-third 
of her annual great cotton crop. From the Gulf to old Wash- 
ington, a distance of 254 miles from its mouth, the reports of the 
engineers agree that 6 feet of water for eight months in the 
year could be secured by removing the snags and bars and the 
construction of training walls and spur dykes; but that from 
old Washington to Waco such uniform depth could be secured 
only by a system of locks and dams. The first part of this work 
has been done, and some of the locks and dams have been com- 
pleted, others are in process of completion and some few others 
are yet to be built. To illustrate the character of country and 
its state of development through which the Brazos flows from 
Waco to the Gulf, T cite the House to the production in bales of 
cotton im each of these counties in the year 1914: McLennan, 
99,622 ; Falls, 70,767; Milam, 64,323; Robertson, 42,488 ; Brazos, 
22.147; Grimes, 22,657; Burleson, 25,891; Austin, 25,449; Wash- 
ington, 34,200; Waller, 10,203; Fort Bend, 19,923; Brazoria, 
5,043 ; a total of 442,663 bales, worth $60 to $75 per bale. The 
second tier counties in that same year produced: Bastrop, 33,913; 
Bosque, 26,254; Coryell, 29,767; Colorado, 16,853; Fayette, 
40,667; Hill, 94,127; Lee, 12,488; Leon, 16,893; Limestone, 
70,794 ; Madison, 11,072; Matagorda, 3,682; Montgomery, 8,937; 
Wharton, 15,665; Williamson, 112,791; a total of 503,903 bales; 
n grand total for those first and second tier of counties on the 
Brazos River, only from Waco to the Gulf, of 946,566 bales. 
And yet gentlemen argue that the Congress should provide no 
facilities for the improvement of the Brazos River on whose 
banks such wealth and commerce are provided by that thrifty 
amd splendid people. [Applause.] 

As an incidental benefit flowing from the improvement of the 
Brazos River for the purpose of commerce, I will mention not 
only the inevitable reduction in freight rates in competition 
with water rates, but the other enormous benefit of preventing 
overflows from floods. There are probably more than 750,000 
acres of rich alluvial soil on both banks of the Brazos from 
Waco to the Gulf subject to overflow, which will be largely or 
altogether redeemed from that annual calamity by the comple- 
tion of the Brazos River project. Those lands are of nominal 
value now, but will be worth $100 per acre then; and that will 
increase population and add vastly to the wealth, production 
and commerce of the country. It would be no less than inexcus- 
able and almost criminal folly to abandon the Brazos River 
project; but its completion as speedily and economically as 
possible will give hope and courage to a splendid citizenship, 
insure immense tonnage to move at living rates, cause new cen- 
ters and enterprises to spring up along that stream, add largely 
to the wealth and population, and bring unending blessings to 
that territory, to our whole country and to the world. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

But I have promised the House that, before I concluded, I 
would furnish a statement, not alone of appropriations received 
hy the great State of Ohio and the thriving city of Cleveland for 
rivers and harbors improvement during the 10 years Mr. Burton 
presided as chairman oyer the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 


the House, but also by the State of Wisconsin, and I shall dis- 
charge that promise. In passing, it may be proper to remark 
that the same chairman, Mr. Burton, once caused to be passed 
a $55,000,000 rivers and harbors bill through the House under 
suspension of the rules—before, in the Senate, he had arisen to 
filibuster to death smaller but similar bills as reckless waste of 
public funds. [Laughter.] 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton was for 13 years a Member and for 
10 years chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives. His service as a Member of the 
House terminated March 3, 1909, when he entered the Senate. 
He was, therefore, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House for five Congresses, viz, Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, and Sixtieth Congresses, . 
and was a member of the committee during a part of the Fifty- 
fourth and all of the Fifty-fifth Congresses. His official career 
as chairman began in December 1899 and terminated March 3, 
1900. 

During these 10 years the appropriations and authorizations | 
were as follows: 


Year. Total. 


17, 184, 657 
49, 954, 349 


105, 725,168 | 191,346,654 


Following are the appropriations and authorizations by Con- 
gress made to the several rivers and harbors of the States of 
Ohio and Wisconsin during the years in which Mr. Burton was 
chairman of the River and Harbor Committee. 

Act approved June 12, 1902 (Stat. L., vol. 32, pp. 32 et seq.) : 


For Ohio. APRONS Somas: 


Sandusky.. 
Port Clinton. 5 


RIVERS. 
Ohio, Locks 2, 3, 4, 8, and 6. „4„„4„„ 
Lock 37 8 
Lock 8. 


Open e 


Omitting the Ohio River, the total appropriations for 
rivers. and: harbors er ꝗ¶ꝗ 
alen n A 2, 550, 000 


$1, 426, 300 
J * 
aner d ie 3, 976, 300 

Or about one-sixteenth of the amount appropriated for the 
whole country in this act. 

It is not fair to charge all of the Ohio River appropriation to 
the State of Ohio. Mr. Burton, however, was very generous to 
this river. 


N e oc ie en a m ese $900, 000 
E E OF TSR CRON er tea rant Suan aie ape Gaetan ste 1, 750, 000 
CC EEE HE a E E SOU AER rN, 2, 650, 000 


This river primarily benefits Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana. The river touches Ohio 
soil for a longer distance than it touches Illinois. and Indiana 
combined. It touches West Virginia and Kentucky for à dis- 
tance about equal to that of Ohio, Illinois and Indiana com- 
bined, and is formed in Pennsylvania. The Government im- 
provement extends over a length but little short of 1,000 miles, 
upon which the Government expended up to June 30, 1913— 
‘On open-channel: . — 7, 206, 621 
And on looks: and: e . 21, 134, 888 
With an unappropriated authorization o 7, 376, 000 


Making aten s —T— 35, 717, 409 
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The: present: project contemplates 54 locks and dams, worked 
up during Mr: Burton's chairmanship, but aetually adopted in 
1910 after he had gone to the Senate. The estimate in 1906 was 
$68,731,488. in addition to the appropriations already made. 
The State of Ohio: is directly benefited. by a contact touch of 
500 miles; Illinois and Indiana combined 500 miles; Kentucky 
and West Virginia 1,000 miles. In other words, the direct bene- 
fit to Ohio is far more than one-fourth, of the distance, but in 
this estimate I shall charge Ohio with one-fourth of the appro- 
priation: for: 1902, or $662,500» which added to the $3,976,000 
appropriated, of ‘a purely Ohio nature, makes a grand total for 
Obio of about $4,638,500, or about“one-fourteenth of the entire 
appropriations of the act. 
Act approved March 3, 1905, Statutes at Large, volume 33, 
pages 117 et seg. : 


Ohio recelved during Mr. Burton’s-chairmanship one twenty- 
second of all that was given to all the States, and Cleveland, 
his. home city, received very nearly one-half, of what was ap- 
propriated for Ohio. 

HOW WISCONSIN PARED. 


Act of June 12. 1902: 


SE ERBee EB 
8888888888888 


Or a total of 51,323,500 for Ohio. 
The Ohio River: received, $855,000. 
One-fourth of this; or: $88,750, added to the above gives a 


grand total for Ohio cst this act of 51.412.250. 
Act of March 2, 1907, Revised Statutes, volume 34, pages 
1073 et seq. : 


Or 81.106.600 in all. 
Act of March 3, 1905: 


eBESESnoBR EE 
88888888888 8 


TUBE <5 cbs 


Or $819,592 in all. 
Act of March 2, 1907: 


Makes for Ohio in 1907 2, 582, 310 


Act of March 3; 1909, Statutes at Large, volume 35, page 815: 

This act made a lump sum appropriation of $8,185,750 in cash 
und an authorization for the Ohio River of $100,000. 

Out of this lump sum Ohio got the following allotments: 


Or $1,474,000 in all. 
Act of March 3, 1909, made-appropriations as follows: 


ee 12 
5 
5, 


— + 


2 | a y ð» d 8990 
And the Ohio River got $150,000 which, with the $100,000 in 


the bill, made $250,000. Charging Ohio with one-fourth of this, 
or $62,500, the State got a total in this act of $117,000. 
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Or a total, in 10 years of $3,465,192. 

The Mississippi River from St. Paul to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri received $3,000,000 in all. This river in this stretch 
touches Wisconsin approximately one-half the distance from 
St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri River, and Wisconsin 
should be charged approximately one-fourth of this appropria- 
tion, or $750,000, which added to the amount directly charged 
to her makes a total of $4,215,192, 

And, when all of the harbors, lakes and rivers in those splen- 
did States are improved to completion for purposes of their 
great commerce, these enlightened and disinterested statesmen 
nre loudest in denunciation of worthy and approved projects in 
other sections of our common country which contributed will- 
ingly their full share to the prosperity and happiness of Ohlo 
and Wisconsin. 

True statesmanship is not narrow; true patriotism is not cir- 
cumseribed by sectional limitations. This is one mighty Nation 
with a destiny based on fraternity. Those policies and senti- 
ments which injure some portions injure the whole; and those 
policies and sentiments which bless the whole aid and ennoble 
all sections of our beloved country. 

Irrespective of section or faction or party or local interest, 
it is ennobling to serve well in our day, and thus to help guide 
this mighty Nation in its onward march toward that noble 
destiny of freedom, prosperity, and happiness which has always 
been the vision and the dream of patriots. [Long continued 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read in my 
time the matter which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{Statement for the press.] 
Wan DEPARTMENT, March 31, 1916. 

FETS Snare ECan er “San GERONIMO, March 30. 


“Dodd struck Villa's command, consisting of 500, 6 o'clock, March 
29, at Guerrero. Villa, who is suffering from a broken leg and 
lame hip, was not present. Number of Villa’s dead known to be 
80, probably others carried away dead. Dodd captured two machine 
guns, large numiber of horses, saddles, and arms. Our casualties, 
our enlisted men wounded None serious. Attack was surprise, 
the Villa troops being driven in a 10-mile running fight and re- 
treated to mountains northwest of railroad, pri Atay separated into 
small bands. Large number of Carranz who were bein; 
held for execution, were liberated Guriay ag order to rea 
Guerrero Dodd, marched 55 miles in 17 
5 hours. * 
was killed in fight. 
3 dead, the blow 


“ PERSHING.” 

[Loud applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am so thoroughly inter- 
ested in endeavoring to secure at this time the adoption of the 
project for deepening Boston Harbor that I desire to use most 
of my time under general debate to call the attention of the 
House to the merits of the Boston project. In view of the fact 
that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, early in its delibera- 
tions, decided not to include new projects in the present bill, 
no move was made by the friends of Boston Harbor for a hear- 
ing or an opportunity to present its claims. We accepted this 
action on the part of the committee in good faith and with as 
good grace as we could in view of our great interest in its 
adoption. 

We have a standing before the House now from the fact that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, after hearings were 
closed and the bill practically made up, included in the bill the 
East River project, found on page 4, lines 23 to 25, and page 5, 
lines 1 to 12, inclusive. The East River project comes before 
the House in a very peculiar, I might say unprecedented, man- 
ner. The vote of the committee in reference to new projects 
placed the East River item in exactly the same position as the 
Boston item. In other words, both projects had been favorably 
reported upon by the Board of Engineers, but were excluded 
from consideration by the general vote. Were it not that the 
East River project finally got into the bill, I should not, at this 
time, be asking for consideration for Boston Harbor. 

I wish to state my thorough disapproval of the manner in 
which the inclusion of this item was secured. The previous 
action of the committee was overruled on a strictly partisan 
basis as a result of the request of the President to insert the 
East River project. The facts are that the Democratic Mem- 
bers from New York, under the lead of the Member from New 
York on the committee [Mr. Hurserr], assisted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. FITZGERALD, a 
man whose ability to foresee political advantage is well recog- 
nized, placed the matter before the President in such a way 


` 


that he, under the guise of preparedness, could well cater to the 
Democratic politicians of New York and Brooklyn. The letter 
Secretary Tumulty sent to Mr. Sparkman was inspired by the 
letters of Mr. HULBERT and Mr. FITZGERALD, the latter stating 


that— 

The resentatives from New York would be bsp in an impossible 

positon they supported revenue measures whi increased the 
urdens of their constituents, while failing to obtain | lation deemed 
essential for the security of the metropolis of the Nation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERAŁD] has an ex- 
tremely pleasing style of expression, but the real thought back 
of it all is “the support of their constituents,’ which means 
votes for both Congressmen and for President. 

The only emergency existing is, before another river and 
harbor bill is prepared there is to be a national election. The 
hearing does not contain any evidence whatsoever going to 
show that this appropriation need be made at the present time. 
The facts are an appropriation of $200,000 was made last year 
to remove Coenties Reef. Work has begun on that and will be 
continued for nearly a year. The distance between Governors 
Island and the Battery is so narrow that it is not practical, 
according to Col. Black's own testimony, to work on Coenties 
Reef and Diamond Rock at the same time, as the channel would 
be blocked for navigation. All that it would be possible to do 
before the completion of Coenties Reef project would be to make 
borings in preparation for future work. It can readily be seen 
that this feature does not constitute an emergency, 

I am heartily in favor of any improvement in New York 
Harbor that will be beneficial either to preparedness or to the 
commerce entering that port. New York is the greatest com- 
mercial center in this country and is entitled to every possible 
consideration commensurate with the interest of others that 
Congress can afford to give it. 

It is on such projects as New York that Government money 
is wisely expended. I should be in favor of adopting in the very 
near future, if not at the present time, the entire project recom- 
mended for New York, which included the remoyal of the serious 
obstruction to navigation at Hell Gate and the entrance into 
Long Island Sound. Money properly expended on such projects 
as these benefits the entire country and can in no sense be 
regarded as open to the criticism being heard against river and 
harbor work. 

New York lacks facilities for the enormous commerce of the 
port; it lacks sufficient opportunity for entrance; all large ves- 
sels must now enter at one end. The day is not far distant 
when vessels coming from the north at least can enter through 
Long Island Sound, by the removal of Hell Gate, and secure 
dockage in upper New York with much more convenience than 
they can to-day go around and enter by Ambrose Channel. The 
amount required to bring about this great improvement seems 
large, but I submit that it is small in comparison to the national 
benefit that would result both to commerce and to defense. 

It will thus be seen that my opposition to the New York 
project is not one of opposition to its intrinsic merits, but, 
rather, to the method under which it comes before the House in 
the present bill. Political partiality has been shown this project 
by the administration. I appeal to the House to show by its 
action that we are sincere in our intention of bettering our na- 
tional defense. Personally I would forego every possible river 
and harbor appropriation called for in this bill which did not 
have to do with national defense and vote to substitute such 
items as combine the commercial interest with national defense. 
New York Harbor is one of these; Boston Harbor is another, 
and they should stand or fall together. The fact that one has 
a positive presidential indorsement does not detract from the 
merits of the other. If the Boston project is adopted = will 
gladly vote for the New York item and other such items that 
can come into the bill on their own merits in behalf of national 
defense. 

There are two courses open to this House. Wither exclude 
the New York item from the bill or include the items for other 
harbors needing improvement exactly as much as New York on 
the ground of preparedness. One of these harbors is situated in 
the State I have in part the honor to represent, the port of 
Boston. At the proper time I intend to offer an amendment 
for the adoption of the project deepening Boston Harbor recom- 
mended by the Board of Engineers in their report to the Secre- 
tary of War dated April 25, 1914, Document No. 931, Sixty-third 
Congress, second session. 

This amendment will ask for an appropriation of $400,000, 
with an additional authorization of $1,145,000, which is the 
amount of the item recommended by Gen. Kingman, then Chief 
of Engineers; revising the district officer’s report, which called 
for $8,845,000. The project was divided into two sections; one 
in the inner harbor, g from Presidents Road to the navy 
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yard, and the other in the outer harbor, from Presidents Road 
to the ocean. It is this latter section of the project for which 
we will ask for an appropriation. 

I have such an abundance of material at hand in favor of the 
Boston item that I can but briefly refer to it at this time and will 
incorporate in my remarks resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Harbor and Land Commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, letters from the Boston Chamber of Commerce, from 
the directors of the port of Boston, and the president of the 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange: 


BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, March 2, 1916. 
Hon. ALLEN T, TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN TREADWAY: We are very glad to know that 
you are planning to ask for an amendment to the river and harbor 
bill when it is reported in the House to include an appropriation for 
deepening the channels in Boston Harbor. We certainly agree with you 
that if an appropriation is to be made in the case of New York Harbor 
on the ground of preparedness and in order that there may be an ade- 
quate depth of water for vessels to reach the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
Boston is fully justified in claiming recognition for the same reason. 

The Charlestown Navy Yard, as you are well aware, is one of the 
most 3 in the country. As pointed out by the Board of En- 
gincers in their report to the Secretary of War (Doc. No. 931), “the 
strategic conditions are such that in the event of a war with almost 
any European power of importance a naval battle may be expected off 
the New England coast. In such an event, however the battle might 
result, there would probably be a number of crippled ships of the first 
class coming into the yard for repairs, and some of these, on account 
of their condition, drawing more than their normal draft.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, in a letter to the Secretary of War, 
dated October 6, 1912, stated that there was urgent naval need for a 
40-foot channel up to the Charlestown Navy Yard. As pointed out by 
these experts, it is extremely doubtful if the present depth of water 
in the channel approaches to the harbor would be adequate for naval 
emergencies. 

There is a moyement on foot at the present time to make the Charles- 
town Navy Yard available as a Government shipbuilding plant, and it 
appears not unlikely that it may be used in the near future for the 
construction and repair of battleships, so that its importance as a naval 
base would be greatly enhanced, and the need for adequate channel 
depth would thereby become of great importance to the Government. 
At the present time Boston has one of the largest shipbuilding plants 
in the country, the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., engaged in the con- 
struction of both naval and commercial vessels. The U. S. S. Nevada, 
one of the largest ships in the Navy, was recently completed at this 
plant, and in the rapid development in naval construction it is not un- 
ikely that larger ships will laid down in the not distant future. 
Reasonable preparedness for national defense, we believe. should cer- 
waly include provision for improved channels at the principal ports 
which are likely to be used by the Navy Department in time of war, 
and as it usually takes years to complete the deepening of a channel, 
it would seem urgent that the present Congress should make provision 
for future requirements 

. the importance of the port of Boston is such as to de- 
mand recognition by the Federal Government. In that branch of for- 
cign trade from which the United States Government derives a revenue, 
namely, the import trade, Boston exceeds all other ports by a wide 
margin, with the exception of New York. A comparison of the imports 
of merchandise by customs districts for the year ending November 30, 
ee ors that the total value of imports for the following districts 
s as follows: 


For the Massachusetts district (for which Boston is the 
principal port) 
For the New Orleans district (next in value to Massa- 
chusetts on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts) 


$159, 917, 216 
79, 925, 716 


For the Philadelphia district 67, 913, 141 
For the Baltimore district 22, 716, 759 
Bor the Gaivesten wisivict._ eee 8, 537, 348 


Of all the customs districts in the country Massachusetts was one 
of the few which showed an increase in imports for 1915 over 1914. 

It is interesting to note the growth of import traffic at Boston over 
a series of years. = 


Imports of merchandise at Boston at intercals of 5 years since 1900. 
68, 630, 557 
90 06, 072. 780 
1920s oe 121, 448, 107 
1915 (year ending Nov. 159, 917, 216 
Total amount of imports and ceperts during the same ycars. 


$192, 488, 718 
199, 869, 674 


190, 930, 966 
278, 916, 363 
The port of Boston is 190 miles nearer Europe than any of the large 
rtx in the United States. Outside of New York, this is the only pert 


requented by the great passenger liners carrying first-class passengers. 


Trans-Atlantic passengers handled in and out of castcrn United States 
ports for the year ending June 30, 1913. 


„ eee Renee —— — — — 
Philadelphla 
Baltimore 


Boston has exceptional attractions as a port for large combination 
passenger and freight steamers of the type requiring the greatest on 
of water. Arrivals of foreign steamships at the port of Boston for 1915 
were 1,434, with a gross tonnage of 2,270,059. y of these ships have 
a draft in excess of 30 feet, and the present 35-foot channel is inadequate 
for the ships which, previous to the present European war, frequented 
this port. The channel depth of 35 feet is sufficient to take care of 
ships drawing up to 30 feet, but is not considered adequate for ships 
drawing more than 30 feet. The Cunard Steamship Line at Boston 
claims that the present channel depth does not permit of their ships 
sailing at fixed hours, as they are required to accommodate themselves 
to the tides. The company states that the formation of the channel in 
Boston Harbor is largely rock, a condition that does not exist at other 


ports, so that in the event of a steamer going aground she is liable to be 


seriously damaged. 

The State is now about to award a contract for the construction at 
Boston of a dry dock large enough to take care of any ship yet built or 
proposed at a cost of approximately $3,000,000. The proposed site is 
adjacent to, and leading directly from, the main ship channel. The 
existence of this much-needed facility on the Atlantic seaboard is likely 
to attract to this port in case of accident the largest ships afloat. The 
ships having a draft in excess of 30 feet, 3 in a crippled con- 
dition, would have considerable difficulty in Se paper in the channel at 
its present depth, except at high water. If this facility is to be of value 
to the larger liners, it is essential that the channel should be deepened. 
The fact that the State has expended, and is still expending, large sums 
of money to 1 improved docking and terminal facilities suitable 
for larger ships, should elicit the hearty cooperation of the Federal 
Government. 

I presume that the directors of the port of Boston have furnished you 
with the full details with reference to the work which is being con- 
structed under their supervision, and for that reason it will be unneces- 
sary for me to cover that matter. 

You can be assured that the business men of Boston and the State 
and local authorities are in hearty accord with you in the matter of the 
— deepening of the harbor channels. I sincerely hope that you 
will be able to prevail upon Congress to make the necessary appropria- 
tion for the work I know that you will not hesitate to call upon us 
5 5 you may require in promoting this important project 
‘or Boston. % 

Very truly, yours, James A, MCK1BBEN, Sceretary. 
Tur COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DIRECTORS or THE Port oF BOSTON, 
Boston, February 23, 1916. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN TrEADWAY: I beg to acknowledge your com- 
munication of February 21 relative to the rivers and harbors bill now 

nding in Congress, and in compliance with your request beg to supply 

e following pertinent information or remarks: 

The foreign commerce of the port of Boston for 1915 was $290,516,803, 
a gain of $57,047,284, or 24.4 re cent over 1914; imports for the year 
amounting to $171,353,793 and exports $119,163,010. These figures do 
not include Canadian in-transit trade or merchandise going through 
Boston to other interlor customs districts for appraisal and duties, 
which should swell the total by at least $50,000, more. 

Twelve thousand and forty-nine ships of 15,155,568 tonnage entered 
the port of Boston a the past year. 

Comparative figures of the tonnage of shipping entering the ports of 
the world in 191 normal year—show that Boston, when its foreign 
and domestic tonnage is considered, is the fifth port of the world, fol- 
Jowing New York, don, Hamburg, and Rotterdam, and outranking 
such ports as Antwerp and Liverpool. The figures are taken from the 
report of the Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce for that year, so far as 
continental European and other ports are concerned, and from the 
Port of London Authority for figures pertaining to British ports. (See 

5 of a Port of Boston, United States of America, copy of which is 
nelosed. . 

In normal times the port of Boston has 56 steamship lines to and 
from all parts of the world, 40 in the foreign trade and 16 coastwise. 
(See pp. 8 and 9 of The Port of Boston, United States of America.) 

New England manufactures one-seventh of the manufactured goods 
made in the United States, the value of the progach according to the 
United States Census of 1910, having been $2,670,065,000. ( p. 6 
of The Port of Boston, United States of America.) 

The United States has expended on Boston Harbor and its tributary 
rivers, etc., from 1825 to 1915, a period of 90 years, the sum of $12,- 
668,474.99, an average of $140,760.83 per year. ` 

The State of Massachusetts has expended and actually entered into 
contract to expend on Boston Harbor and its tributar; rivers, etc., from 
1870 to 1915, a period of 45 years, the sum of $15,477,360.62, of which 
amount all but $2,784,152. has actually been expended, making an 
average of $343,719.03 per year by the State. In other words, while 
the Federal Government has spent approximately $12,500,000 on Boston 
Harbor in 90 years, the State of Massachusetts has spent 24 per cent 
more in half the time (45 years) $15,500,000, an avera; r year of 
$343,719.03 against that of the Federal Government of $140,760.83, the 
State's average per year being 144 per cent greater than that of the 
United States. - 

Ten million dollars customs duties and $4,400,000 income tax was 
collected in the Massachusetts district last year, a total contribution 
of $14,400,000 to the total expenses of the Federal Government and for 
use in just such projects as rivers and harbors work. The customs 
duties collected by the Federal Government at the port of Boston for 
the past eight years reaches a total of $172,887,022.70, an average of 
$21,610,877.83 per year. 

These figures show that Massachusetts does not ask that the Fedcral 
Government lavish its funds on Boston Harbor, but merely asks co- 
operation in a work of which she is doing the R Pele share herself. 

The largest passenger and * pier in the world was completed 
at Boston just over a year ago (November, 1914), 1,200 feet long and 
400 feet wide, with 40 feet of water alongside and leading to 
the main ship channel at low-water mark, 

This terminal can accommodate any vessel afloat or projected, and 
with its construction and assignment of its berths for use the Hamburg- 
American and White Star Lines a in written contracts to put on 
their largest steamers, of greater draft and carrying capacity than the 
port had known heretofore 

The present 35-foot channel was started jn 1902 and substantially 
completed in 1914, a matter of A showing that an initial 
appropriation for a new or impro channel does not necessarily 
mean that it is such a project as can be built in a single year. 

It took 12 years to build the present 35-foot channel, and undoubtedly 
would take as long to deepen it to 40 feet at low-water mark. 

That the commerce and industry of the country demand such improve- 
ments is our experience in the case of the 35-foot channel, the growth 
of steamships, commerce, and shipping during the 12-year progress of 
that project showing that “ between 1902 and 1914—the commence- 
ment and completion of the 35-foot channel—the steamships using this 

rt (Boston) increased in carrying capacity from 4,500 to 6,000 tons 

ead-weight capacity to 8,000 to 12,000 tons dead-weight capacity, and 

drawing from 29 to 33 feet fuily loaded; the foreign commerce from 

F A „in round numbers, to $235, „000. in round numbers: 

and the tonnage of shipping, foreign and coastwise, from 0,906,748 net 

Engine 15,285,992 net tons.” (See p. 95, Annual Report of the Chief of 
eers, 2 


U. S. Army, for 1915.) 


1916. 
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A 40-foot channel started in 1916 would not be completed 
from past experience at this 
assume that commerce and shipping will also increase proportionately 
in size and volume as it has in the past, so that the new 40-foot chan- 
nel even then will hardly be adequate to accommodate the busi- 
ness which will use it. In other words, a 40-foot channel for Boston is 
a necessity, not a irur: 

The State of Massachusetts is building on the flats belon; to the 
Commonwealth in Boston Harbor the largest dry deck on the Western 
Hemisphere, located just off the main ship channel. It will be 1,200 


judging 
t, until 1928 or 1930, and it is fair to 


feet long, 125 feet wide, and able to accommodate any vessel afloat or 
rojected, P 
s Mies hundred thousand dollars has been expended to date to prepare 


the site for the dry dock. A $1,800,000 contract was awarded by the 
Commonwealth last fall for the actual construction of the dock, work 
on which was immediately commenced and is now rapidly progressing. 
Contract plans and fications for pumping machinery, steel gate, 
and other appurtenances to finish this dry dock, amounting to $1,000,000 
more, are bein preparen: 

The dry dork will be completed in about three years, and its imme- 
diate proximity and availability to the Boston Navy Yard, the Fore 
River shipyards, at Quincy, and to the Rockland trial courses for naval 
vessels e it most advisable for strategic pope that the United 
States Government provide Boston with a 40-foot channel, so that the 
Jargest battleships and boats of the present and future may be able 
to reach this dry dock when completed for its utilization in case of 
accident or emergency, military or commercial. 

It would be a sad commentary to build the largest dry dock in the 
country here at Boston and then have the Fede Government fail to 

rovide the neerssary channel to allow the big vessels of the present and 
uture to approach and use it. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 8 going ahead 
in the Improvement of Boston Harbor, and it is up the Federal 
Government to assist in every possible way, for the benefits are 


mutual. 

The additional fact that Boston Harbor has a ledge or rock bottom 
and a 10-foot tide is also added reason, as a matter of present safe 
navigation for greater depth, and the further fact that as a Eateway 
it serves the whole country demands that cooperation of the Fed 
Government be forthcoming. 

The State of Massachusetts Is assuming a public work and service 
to the entire country in develop the port of Boston, and it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to aid and cooperate in this public 
development by every means in its power. 

Massachusetts does not ask a lavish expenditure of Federal Gov- 
ernment funds on Boston Harbor. It asks for cooperation in 
the commerce of the country and nothing more. The records of its own 
E rena surely prove its right to ask for that assistance. 

trust the foregoing will be of yalue and that you will call on us 
whenever we can be of 
Very truly, yours, 


THs COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DIRECTORS OF THE PORT or BOSTON, 
Boston, March 6, 1916, 


ce. 
Eo w. F. McSweeney, Chairman. 


Hon, ALLEN T. Treapway, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN TREADWAY: I beg to acknowledge your letter of 
February 25 asking for more detail on the issue of a foot channel 
for Boston Harbor tn tts relation to national preparedness. 

Europe is northeast of North America instead of due east, thus 
bringing Boston 200 miles nearer therefrom than New York, 400 miles 
nearer than Philadelphia, 500 miles nearer than Baltimore, 1,700 miles 
nearer than New Orleans, and 1,900 miles nearer than Galveston. (See 
p. IV of The Port of Boston, U. B. A.) 

Many of the important munition, frearm, and armament plants, as 
well as other adjustable industries that can and are being u for 
1 implements of warfare, are located in New England. 
(See p. 265 of The World Almanac, 1916.) 

It is the woolen, worsted, cotton, and boot and shoe manufacturing 
center of the country. 

It contains extensive meat-packing plants and grain elevators of 
millions of bushels seo 

It had $1,571,917,283.53 deposits in its savings banks in 1915. (See 
p. 335 of The World Almanac, 1916.) 

The exchanges of the Boston Clearing House last year reached a total 
of 1.481.341.000. (See p. 333 of The World Almanac, 1916.) 

he first movement to ig se of an enemy will naturally be against 
just such a district as New gland. 

The first clash will of necessity be a naval one. Boston Harbor is 
1 well defended by Coast Artillery, but there are many vulnerable 
landing points along the coast to the north and to the south. Only an 
efficient naval force of this country can keep it clear. Once New = 
Mag 3 taken, New York is endangered from the rear attack thus made 
possible. 

Upon the port of Boston will depend the repair and refitting of naval 
vessels “ coming (as the Secretary of the Navy says) from the initial 
clash of battle, with all its resulting disruption, and which might be 
enabled by near and convenient dockyard facilities to rapidly refit and 
repair and then return to action and overwhelm the enemy’s similari: 
damaged fleet which had ventured to make an attack on our — 
The importance of such dry docks can not be overestimated.” (See ex- 
tract of Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1915 appended hereto.) 

The navy yard at Boston is less than an hour from the open sea. 
The $3,000,000 dry dock being built by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts at Boston is still nearer. 

New York is several hours from the upper harbor to Sandy Hook. 

Boston is the only port along the Atlantic coast building a dry dock 
large enough to accommodate the big ships of the future. Hence, the 
port of Boston should be given first consideration in any scheme of 
naval preparedness. (See extract of Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy for 1915 appended hereto.) 

The New York tA dock is merely prospective. 

At Boston over $500,000 has been paid out in p g the site, and 
on October 15 last a $1,800,000 contract was er awarded by the 
Commonwealth for the construction of the dry dock proper. ork 
was begun the very next day, and has been progressing rapidly ever 


since. 

Contract plans and fications for its ment with steel gate, 
pumping machinery, other 1 at an estimated amount 
of $1,000,000 more, are now vot preparation and will be opened for 

e. 


bids in a comparatively short 


This vides for a total expenditure of about $3,300,000 on the 
Boston dock by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is ex- 
pected to be completed in three years. 


The proposed foot project. to the aye’ yard at New York is based 
on military or naval pr ness, with New York doing nothing itself 
in the shape of cooperation or local assistance in the matter. 

New York now has a 40-foot channel. Boston's is 35 feet deep at 
mean low water. 

‘Time is the essence of prepareduess. 

Massachusetts has taken time by the forelock. The United States 
Government has done nothing in this 3 matter of pre- 
perce but discuss it. On the other hand, chusetts has gone 

to action, and, with its $5,000, dry dock under construction at 
the Dore: of Boston, both points and makes ready the way for Federal 
cooperation, 

he United States Army Engineer in 1914 recommended the 40-foot 
project for Boston Harbor, at an estimated cost of $3,845,000, com- 
plete, which, over an estimated term of 12 years, as in the case of the 
present 35-foot channel at Boston, would average about $325,000 per 


year. 

The division engineer at New York approved the same. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors cut the estimate 
more than 100 per cent, to $1,545,000, and recommended that that 
amount be 5 by Congress. 

The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, requested that this 
amount be allowed and that the project be authorized. 

With the reports and recommendations of the Navy and War Depart- 
ments both favorable, Congress should give full faith and credit to the 
care cao a 40-foot channel for Boston Harbor, which is a necessity— 
not a luxury. 

large vessel under way draws at least 3 feet more than when lying 
at anchor or when tied to her berth, for it then sets lower in the 
water. and, in addition to this allowance, is entitled to at least 3 or 4 
feet more as a matter of safe navigation, particularly in a harbor with 
a ledge rock bottom like Boston. 

This means that 6 or 7 feet must be added to the given draft of a 
vessel to find ut how much water she really needs to make her navi- 


gation into or out of port possible. 
Take the dreadnaught Pennsylvania, the newest battleship launched, 
and now undergoing its tests on the Hockland trial course just outside 


wal kh 270 7 Will draw 34 to 35 feet when fully loaded, armed, 
an pped. 8 

With 6 or 7 feet more allowance when under way, as a matter of 
safe navigation, she would require about 41 or 42 feet of water at 
tonai; 2 25 to-day could not get Into or out of Boston Harbor except at 

gb tide. 

Such a ship, under these circumstances, might thus find it necessary 
to wait a very important 11 or 12 hours to get into or out of port to 
W ies sily ible f hip t ttle 5 feet far 

ease o jury, ea: possible for a ship to settle ee — 
ther in the water, thus adding still more to its draft and bringing it 
to a minimum of 46 or 47 feet. 

With the premer 35-foot channel at Boston, it would be impossible 
for such a ship, under conditions now existing, to reach the new dr, 
dock at Boston, which alone on the Atlantic seaboard, when built. wi 
be able to accommodate the largest ships afloat. 

A ship like the Pennsylvania is to cost $7,260,000 for hull and ma- 
chinery alone; it is estimated that her armament and equipment will 
bring her full value up to $12,000,000. s 

There are four other such ships of similar value now under con- 
struction, and many more of different classes and varied costs in com- 
mission and contracted for. ait) 

A dry dock at Boston might on occasion easily save to the National 
Government the value of such a ship. 

A 40-foot channel at Boston may also saye to the National Govern- 
ment the value of such a ship many times over by allowing her to 
reach such a dry dock as is now under construction. 

For these reasons it appears that a 40-foot channel for Boston Har- 
bor should be immediat: authorized by Congress. 


V. trul, ours, 
SE 155 87 Ew. F. McSwerney, Chairman, 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Board oF HARBOR AND LAND COMMISSIONERS, 
: f Boston, February 2}, 1916. 
The harbor and land commissioners of Massachusetts respectfully 
petition the National House of Representatives for the inclusion in the 
pending river and harbor bill of an appropriation for the improvement 
poke in Boston Harbor recommended by the Board of Engineers in 


ument No. 931. 
The port of Boston is not only one of the greatest commercia! ports 
of this country but it is also one of the greatest ports of the world. It 
arlestown one of our largest navy yards and one of our 
best te a docks. The Commonwealth of 3 is now 


accesso the cost will probabi over $4,000,000. The United 
States is not 1 to pay a dollar of this cost, altho it might 
reasonably be ed to pay one-half, as the preference will given to 


naval vessels. 
The Boston project should be included in the 

fact that it is the nearest t American and harbor to Europe 

and the first point of naval offense and defense on the A tic coast, 

and therefore should be as speedily as possible fully developed and 

equipped. ; 

For the board. 


bill, becauxe the 


Wu. S. McNary, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 
Boston, Mass., February T, 1916. 
Hon. ALLEN T, TREADWA 


* 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN TREADWAY: It was most gratifying to 
in the nosey your announcement of a determination to carry to 
the floor of the House your efforts to secure justice for Boston II 
— 88 bill, and I hasten to let you know that Massachu- 

ou. 

I was not at all surprised at the action of the committee in 40 100 
to oe from the appropriation bill the project for Boston's 40-foo 
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It was altogether to be expected, and we shall get nowhere unless we 
take a stand in support of the Congressman who has the courage of his 
convictions, and knows what ought to be done for Boston. 

In the light of the facts, it is utterly ridiculous that Boston should 
be treated after the fashion in which the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors contemplates. Massachusetts has spent millions of dollars 
in improving the port of Boston, and we are now expending more 
millions in building a great dry dock. Massachusetts has always pro- 
claimed her willingness to meet with Massachusetts money dollar for 
dollar any appropriation by the Federal Government. 

As a matter of fact, Massachusetts has done far more than that. 
And yet, here we are, the nearest great port to Europe, the second 
port in this county in the matter of imports and revenues to the Fed- 
eral Government, sidetracked by Congress in favor of projects with not 
one tithe of the merit of Boston's claims, 

We can not concelve of the frame of mind of a congressional 5 
committed as this Congress is to a policy of preparedness, which w i 
permit to remain neglected a port of the importance of Boston and ex- 
posed to attack as is Boston. 

Yours, sincerely, Joun J. Martin, 


The basis of the claim in behalf of this appropriation is a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy to the honorable 
Secretary of War, dated October 16, 1912, which I will also 
insert: 


the Navy of dry-dock facilities in this most important harbor superior 
in extent and size to that available at any other American port. and by 
arrangement ps the United States Government prior and paramount 
use of the dock in time of war. 

The city of New York has had under consideration the construction 
of a dry dock as a municipal Nagpal ghey in its port, of somewhat similar 
dimensions to those of the dry dock now being built at Boston, and has 
made, under the direction of the commissioner of docks, preliminar 

lans and studies for this enterprise. An officer of the Corps of Civil 
b of the Navy has been assisting and advising the city in the 
erprise, 

oO cers of the naval Civil Engineer Corps also assisted and advised 
the governor of Massachusetts and the directors of the port of Boston 
in the studies and negotiations which resulted in the starting of the 
Boston work. With the increase of merchant ships of large tonnage, 
dry docks of the character building in Boston must be multiplied. 

I wish, however, to call the especial attention of the House 
to one extract from the Secretary's report to Congress, referring 
to the possible dry dock. He writes as follows: 

It will be the greatest graving dock in the world. When completed 
it will readily dock the largest war vessels built or contemplated to be 
built for the future, sufficient in size to receive commercial vessels con- 
siderably larger than the giants in the trans-Atlantic Ocean trade. 

This monumental work, involving an expenditure by the State of 
Massachusetts of well over $8,000,000, while being constructed pri- 
marily for the commercial . ars of the port of ton, will afford 
the Navy of dry-dock facilities in this most important harbor superior 
in extent and size to that available at any other American port, and by 
arrangement give the United States Government prior and paramount 
use of the dock in time of war. 

We ask for no better indorsement of our project than the 
Secretary himself has given. He states what the facilities will 
be for the use of that dry dock. It is perfectly apparent that he 
expects there will be sufficient water in the harbor for our 
greatest ships to reach the dry dock. 

This report represents the careful survey of naval condi- 
tions and his personal opinion in his official communication to 
Congress. It is not the result of personal pressure from any 
source whatsoever, but the voluntary expression of the Secre- 
tary's judgment. I submit to the House its value is much 
greater coming in this way than when persistent and influential 
Members individually secure special prepared statements. What 
do these words mean? Are they written simply to fill space 
or do they mean that the Secretary actually considered that 
dry dock as of great value to the Government for the purpose 
of docking the largest war vessel built or contemplated to be 
built in the future? Does he mean that these facilities which 
“are superior in extent and size to those available at any other 
American port” are simply to be ornamental and a monument 
of the liberality of the State of Massachusetts toward the 
Federal Government or are to be a most useful adjunct to the 
Nation's preparedness? The question is, of course, absurd, and 
the answer too apparent to need expression. 

In this connection I desire to quote from the report of the 
district engineer, found on page 24, Document No. 931, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session: 

The navy yard located at Charlestown is one of the most important 
in the country. The strategic conditions are such that in the event of 
a war with almost any European power of importance a naval battle 
may be expected off the New England coast. In such an eyent, how- 
ever the battle might result, there would probably be a number of 
crippled ships of the first class coming into the yard for repairs, and 
some of these, on account of their condition, drawing more than their 
normal draft. 

We therefore have in Boston Harbor two most essential fea- 
tures for the scheme of preparedness. We have the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, where the repairs and construction work can 
be carried on, and we have in process of construction the 
largest dry dock in the Western Hemisphere. 

I wish to call attention at this time to the contribution the 
State of Massachusetts itself has made toward the development 
of Boston Harbor. From 1870 to 1915 the State has expended, 
or entered into contracts to expend, the sum of $15,477,360. It 
has actually expended all but $2,784,000 of this amount. The 
State has expended in 45 years $3,000,000 more than the Federal 
Government has expended in 90 years on this harbor, All we 
ask is Federal cooperation, the State itself having more thau 
met dollar for dollar of Federal appropriation. 

The Federal project now completed was commenced in 1902, 
covering a period of 12 years. I submit that we can not begin 
the deepening recommended by the department a day too soon, 
as the dry dock is under contract to be completed within two 
years. Over $500,000 was expended in preparing a site. A con- 
tract for $1,800,000 was awarded on October 15, 1915. Work 
has progressed rapidly ever since. Within a comparatively 
short time contracts will be let for the equipment with steel 
gate, pumping machinery, and other appurtenances at an esti- 
mated cost of about $1,000,000. This dry dock, to be first at 
the call of the United States Navy, will cost the State of Massa- 
chusetts $3,300,000, and will be ready for use in less than three 
years from the time it was started last October, 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, October 16, 1912. 
From: Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
To: The honorable the Secretary of War. 
Subject: Dredging of channels to the principal navy yards. 

1. I have the honor to quote for your consideration the following 
prob nie ads ston of the General Board, which has been approved by this 
department: 

The General Board recommends that channels leading to all the 
first-class docking, repair, and supply yards be dredged to a depth of 
7 feet ne aca low water and to a least width of 750 feet, and greater 

practicable.” 5 

2. Careful consideration of this problem leads this department to 
believe that steps should be taken at once to dredge the channels to 
our principal navy 3 and stations in order to accommodate 2 5 
that will undoubtedly be constructed in the near future. The battic- 
ship. Pennsylvania, now being designed, practically reaches the limit 
of dimensions that can be assigned without an increase in draft; and 
the condition will become acute when battle cruisers nreo projected 
are authorized. Supplementing this is the possibility that battle- 
ships of our present fleet may have an increased draft due to injury 
in battle or otherwise. 

3. In view of the above, I have the honor earnestly to request the 
consideration of your department upon the advisability of asking Con- 
gress for rg pg for 8 the channels to our first-class 
yards, Including those at New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Boston, 
uget Sound, and Pearl Harbor. If this meets with your approval, 
this department will endeavor to cooperate in every possible way 
toward securing the necessary appropriation for dredging the channels 
to these yards until an ultimate depth of 40 feet and least width of 
750 feet has been attained. 

BEEKMAN WINTHROP. 


This letter calls for appropriation for dredging the channels 
to all first-class yards, including those at New York, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Puget Sound, and Pearl Harbor, to an 
ultimate depth of 40 feet. 

I call attention to the fact that this recommendation was 
made nearly two years before the European war broke out, 
when this country considered itself secure in anticipation of 
continued peace throughout the world, and before the Ameri- 
can people had become aroused to the degree of preparedness 
we find on every hand to-day. If this recommendation repre- 
sented the view of the two great departments at that period, 
how much more applicable it is to the conditions as they exist 

. to-day. The direct application to Boston Harbor is thoroughly 
covered in the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, 
submitted to Congress December 15, 1915, which I also insert 
as a part of my remarks: 

3x rt of the Secretary of the Navy submi 
[Extract of report o Bee is, 1916.1 y tted to Congress 


The necessity for sufficient dry docks large eons to receive the 
largest superdreadnaughts is obvious. In times of peace they are 
needed for the overhaul periods and repairs. In time of war they may 
turn the tide. It is easily conceivable that a $20,000,000 dreadnaught 
of the future might be an entire loss if there were not at hand, close 
to the scene of the damage or disaster, a dry dock to which that yes- 
zel could be sent for repair and refitting. More important still, a lar: 
feet of such vessels coming from the initial clash of battle with all 
Its resulting disruption, might be enabled, by near and convenient 
dockyard facilities, to rapidly refit and repair and then return to action 
and overwhelm the enemy’s similarly damaged fleet, which had ven- 
‘tured to make an attack on our seacoast. The importance of such 

- dry docks can not be overestimated. 


He then continues: 


The contract made by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on the 
15th day of October, 1915, insures the construction of a dry dock at 
Boston oe of taking the largest merchant or naval ships afloat, 
which will add to the all too few dry-dock facilities on the Atlantic. 
Nayal experts were detailed to aid by their advice and experience in 
this large enterprise, which means so much to the Navy as well as the 
commerce of New England. It will be the greatest graving dock in the 
‘world. When completed it will readily dock the largest war vessels 
built or contemplated to be built for the future, sufficient in size to 
receive commercial vessels considerably larger than the giants in the 
trans-Atlantic Ocean trade. 

This monumental work, involving an expenditure by the State of 
Massachusetts of well over $3,000,000. while being constructed pri- 
marily for the commercial purposes of the port of Boston, will afford 
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This work of the State of Massachusetts is being carried on 
by a State board known as the “ Directors of the port of Bos- 
ton.” Their authority was established by an act of the legisla- 
ture in 1911, which carried with it an appropriation of $9,000,- 
000. I may be pardoned for saying that it was with some feel- 
ing of personal satisfaction that, as president of the Massa- 
chusetts senate, I signed this bill upon its passage previous to 
its submission to our then governor, Eugene N. Foss, a brother 
of our distinguished and highly esteemed colleague from 
Illinois. 

Every statement contained in the letters and resolutions I 
ask to have printed as part of my remarks are absolutely ap- 
plicable as arguments for the adoption of this project, and be- 
fore the amendment is acted upon which I propose to offer 
I ask the Members of the House to give careful consideration 
to the statements they contain. 

Boston is 190 miles nearer Europe than New York, and cor- 
respondingly nearer to ports farther south. It is a most 
natural assumption that in case of war with a European nation, 
our Navy would have its first conflict off the New England coast 
on the trans-Atlantic route. As loyal Americans we would hope 
that our fighting forces would be as successful as our vessels 
were at the Battle of Santiago, but it would be foolhardy of 
us to rely upon this result. The facilities at Boston, both at 
the navy yard and dry dock, are within one hour of the open 
sea, and they might be the means of saving one or more of our 
most expensive ships. 

I have said nothing of the commercial needs of this appro- 
priation, as my argument to-day is not based on that feature. 
Boston has 40 steamship lines in the foreign trade, and 16 lines 
in the coastwise trade, to and from all ports of the world, 
practically all of them regular lines with fixed or determined 
sailings. These sailings in the foreign trade amounted during 
1914 to 1,098 vessels, and in the coastwise trade to 2,542 ves- 
sels, or by ports between Boston and foreign ports 1,148, and 
coastwise 2,769. 

It has three railroad lines connecting with all sections of the 
United States and Canada. It is the second largest inter- 
national port in North or South America and is the fifth 
largest in the world, being surpassed only by New York, Lon- 
don, Hamburg, and Rotterdam. Boston has the greatest pas- 
senger and freight pier in the world, 1,200 feet long and 400 
feet wide, providing over one-half mile of berthing space at 
which five large ocean-going steamships can be docked at one 
time. Boston is the center and distributing point in New Eng- 
land, which produces one-seventh of the manufactured goods 
made in the United States. These statistics are taken from a 
pamphlet published by the directors of the port of Boston in 
1915. Under the five-minute rule, when the amendment I shall 
offer is before the House, I shall hope to speak further, briefly, 
of the reasons why we should at this time adopt the project 
for Boston Harbor, which has the approval of the Board of 
Engineers, and is so earnestly advocated by the eminent citizens 
te whom I have referred. 

I wish at this time to thank the distinguished chairman of 
our committee for the courtesy which he showed me in his 
remarks this morning. Realizing as he does that we frequently 
differ about the committee table, he nevertheless was kind 
enough to express a personal regard toward me and which I 
am more than glad to reciprocate toward him. It has been a 
great privilege and pleasure for me during my brief service 
in Congress to feel that I was serving on a committee having 
a chairman so eminently fair, always so kind, and every ready 
to assist any member of the committee whether favorable or un- 
favorable to the personal attitude which he might be taking. 
[Applause.] Congress is honored by the service of such a man 
as Chairman Sparkman. [Applause.] I for one hope that 
many years are still before him as a distinguished Representa- 
tive from the State of Florida, to serve not only its interests 
but those of the Nation as well. [Applause.] 

I will now turn very briefly in my remaining time to some 
general features which have already been referred to. It is 
not necessary to go into details in reference to the report sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Wisconsin. He has spoken for 
himself and certainly needs no assistance from me. 

I would add that I do not agree with the bill he submits. It 
seems to me that the fault in the present system is not so much 
with the engineers as with us and our predecessors. The 
engineers are the servants of Congress, and when Congress yotes 
appropriations the engineers conceive it to be their duty to 
carry out those votes as instructions. This is one of the prin- 
cipal objections to the so-called lump-sum method of appropria- 
tions made in the last two river and harbor bills. Any project 
having been once adopted by Congress is regarded by the 
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engineers as worthy of-an allotment, as the engineers rightly 
regard Congress as the body having the authority of passing 
upon the actual merits of the project. The possible addition 
of civilians to the Board of Engineers might leaven the loaf, 
but the first step toward revision of river-and-harbor work is 
a realization on our part that money injudiciously appropriated 
in the past should not be used as a reason for future appro- 
priations for the same project. There is not a man on this 
floor to-day but what in using his individual judgment and 
good sense would realize that the money expended on this 
class of items to date has been wasted, and a continuation of 
the same appropriation means an additional waste. 

The river and harbor bill for 1916 carries an appropriation 
of cash and authorizations of $39,608,410. It is understood that 
this is the first rivers and harbors bill, certainly the first in 
many years, wherein any minority reports have been filed. 
Possibly we may be making up for a little lost time, in that 
this year there are three separate reports filed by minority 
members. One of these reports is signed by six members of 
the committee; another by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] ; another by myself; and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KENNEDY] agrees to this one. I purpose to deal briefly with the 
reports of the chairman and the three minority reports. 

The chairman states that the one item for a new project was 
placed in the bill at the request of the President. We entirely 
agree with his statement that this was the method wherein the 
East River project was included in this bill. He further states 
that the reductions from the engineers’ estimates made in the 
draft of the bill was through careful investigation and review 
by the committee, assisted by the Corps of Engineers. It is 
fair to state in this connection that estimates made up for the 
committee’s use by the engineers are very apt to be extremely 
liberal, and they frequently recommend reductions in the items 
not actually needing the money they themselyes haye asked for 
but a few months previously. 

The chairman states that meritorius new projects are ex- 
cluded from the bill owing to the probable increase in appro- 
priations for national defense and “Treasury conditions grow- 
ing out of the European war.” With the first suggestion I 
heartily agree, but we can find a very much better explanation 
of the depleted Treasury than the European war. This excuse 
is covering a multitude of sins, both of omission and commission, 
on the part of the Democratic majority, and it will be but a 
short time before these fallacies will be so thoroughly shown up 
before the American people and the real reason, explained to 
them for the depleted Treasury, namely, Democratic extrava- 
gance and the failure of the Democratic tariff law, that the 
lease of life of the Democrats as a majority in this House is now 
reduced to less than one year. 

When it is so clearly demonstrated, as the statistics of the 
Democrats themselves do, that the value of imports is greater 
than under the Republican tariff, but that the receipts to the 
Government are very much less, and that the cost of the neces- 
saries of life has in no particular been reduced, the good sense 
of the American people will cause them to reach but one con- 
clusion, namely, that the Democratic Party, as the party in con- 
trol of the affairs of the Government, is a very successful fail- 
ure. How successful this failure has been in the minds of the 
people will be clearly demonstrated in the results of the election 
next fall. 

The liberality of the people on the Trinity River at Dallas is 
thoroughly appreciated, but the extravagance of the committee 
in allowing a $50,000 bait to cause us to appropriate now $250,- 
000, and expect to appropriate that much more, can not be 
justified. 

I greatly enjoyed the splendid address of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Eacre], which he has just delivered, and congratu- 
late him upon his eloquence. He spoke of “drifting.” I am 
confident that he is the only gentleman in Congress who can 
“drift” in the amount of water in the Brazos River, which he 
so gloriously defended. 

I am not in favor of including in this bill the item to which 
the chairman next refers, namely, $6,000,000 for the Mississippi 
River. The friends of the Mississippi River have caused a new 
committee to be established in this House, and the burden of 
carrying an appropriation for that river should at the present 
time be borne by the Flood Committee. We have masqueraded 
long enough under the guise of providing for navigation and 
appropriating money for the construction of levees and flood 
control on the Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have but a minute more and I would 
like to use it. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman under- 
stands that under the rules of the House the Flood Committee 
has no power to appropriate? : 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly; but the Appropriation Com- 

mittee can take care of its needs. 
Ik we are to give credence to an item in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post, from which I quote, this new committee will bear 
out the old adage, “A new broom sweeps clean.” Within a few 
weeks after its appointment it announces the perfection of 
plans which Congress will be urged to adopt. I will quote: 

The plan calls for Federal Government expenditure of $45,000,000 
in five years. es that States benefited must aid in the work 
and part of the cost. Mr. HumpHueys estimated the 
have to spend Sy hago ig 820,000,000. Werk on the Mississippi 
River, under the bill, would continued under the present Mississi 
River Commission. 

Under these circumstances we can well afford to take the 
Mississippi River item from the present bill. 

The last paragraph of the chairman’s report is an encourag- 
ing symptom. We have too long been carrying items in the bill 
based on conditions no longer existing. They should be sifted 
out and dropped from this as well as future bills. He has given 
a very pleasing description of what has grown to be a household 
word in reference to numerous appropriations. He does not use 
the word the public considers as applicable, but in writing the 
paragraph surely had in mind the thought of “ pork.” 

We never have had a better time nor a better reason for 
withdrawing support from unmeritorious projects. The time is 
ripe, because the people are aroused and demand either the 
elimination of items of this character or the defeat of river and 
harbor legislation. We will never have a better reason because 
every dollar that can be secured for the National Treasury ean 
be wisely and beneficially expended for national defense. The 
people demand the removal of “ pork” from the rivers and har- 
bors bill just as loudly, if not as effectively, as they demand 
the expenditure of large sums for the subject now uppermost 
pe hex pins of over 100,000,000 of people in our country. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman frem Connecticut [Mr. Freeman]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the improvement of all com- 
merce-bearing rivers and harbors to their full navigable capac- 
ity as rapidly as Treasury conditions will permit has been and 
is, I understand, the policy of Congress. 

I wish in the course of this general debate to place in the 
Recorp certain facts that you may have an opportunity to give 
them careful consideration, so that when the proper time comes 
I may offer an amendment, which, in the exercise of your 
sound discretion, you may support or oppose, as you deem best. 

Thirty years ago New London Harbor was described in the 
annual reports of the Chief of Engineers as one of the best in 
the United States and as accessible for all classes of vessels at 
all seasons of the year. Since that time there has been a great 
increase in the length and draft of commercial vessels. 

There is now a demand for piers of a thousand feet in length 
by vessels requiring over 30 feet of water at mean low tide. 
The State of Connecticut recognized this demand and appre- 
ciated the natural advantages of New London Harbor, with 
the result that in 1911 the State made an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for public steamship piers and terminals at New 
London, as shown in the following bill, approved July 25, 1911. 
‘I will place in the Record the full text of the bill: 


Joint resolution No. 216 of Connecticut State Senate, concerning steam- 
ship terminals at New London. 


Resolved this assembly, That the commissioners of rivers, harbors, 
and bri „ hereinafter ed the commissioners, shall have power, on 
behalf of the State, to acquire, own, construct, maintain, and operate 
doc i and basins, or 


ks, wharves, piers, quays, eh hee canals, 


See. 2. Said commissioners may, in behalf of the State, acquire, by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, the title of private or public 
owners, it any there be (the United States Government being excepted, 
unless agreement be made with the proper Federal authorities), to 
land lying beneath the public waters of that part of the Atlantic 
known as New London Harbor and of the es River, and to an 
lands penetrating into, abutting on, or situated in such waters a: 
riparian or other rights, if any there be, of such owners to, over, or 
under such 1 waters the submerged lands under, and any artificial 
or made lands in said waters. In case said com oners can not agree 
with the owner or owners of property, franchises, or rights taken under 
the provisions of this resolution as to the amount of compensation or 
damages to be paid therefor, they may, through the 5 
condemn the same in the name and on behalf of the State. e attor- 
ney general may, after 10 days written notice to the adverse ‘party, 
apply to the superior court in the county in which the real estate or 


shall 
clerk of the or court, who 
other property which is the subject of such assessment may be taken 
and used by said commissioners when the compensation or 


thereto or deposited 
th er of the county wherein said grids | is 

tuated. If any person required by this tified shall be 
unknown, or a nonresident, or absent from the State, or non compos 
mentis, or a minor, such notice of the proceedings intended by said com- 
missioners to be instituted sball be given as shall be prescribed by a 
judge of the superier court, and su 
notice as in cases demanding equitable 
Sec. 3. Said commissioners shail also have power to acquire or con- 
demn, as provided in section 2, any construction or other contract, any 
pi rena or mixed; and all perty rights, easements. 


Judge may grant any order of 
relief. 1 7 


to wn, construct, >» or * agor 
visions of this resolution, and which are owned by ns, firms, or 
private rah Aiaren and all rights, terms, 8 and privileges 
pertaining thereto, and including also property, property, rights, ease- 


ments, and privil now or hereafter deyo to p c recreation or 
park or other public uses. 
Sec. 4. Said commissioners shall have power on behalf of the State 


to fix and regulate rate and charges for the use of all such facilities, 

improvements, lands, and utilities, or any of them, to any person, firm, 

town, or municipal or private corporation for the purpose of aan 

and operating the same for a period, except as to vacant land, of 1 

ah and as to vacant land upon such terms and conditions as shall be 
ed by said commissioners. 


SEC. 5. Before said commissioners shall commence any of the docks, 
channels, basins, or improvements authorized by this resolution 
from the Secretary of War KAG ap egei Eag 
pe censes, or authority 
basins, channels, or improve- 
ments, an oners may convey to the United States the fee 
simple title to the land over which said canals, basins, or channels. may 
be or have been constructed, and may enter into a ments with author- 
ized representatives of the Federal tive to sharing in or 
the apportionment between said Federal 
sioners of the cost of constructing said canals, basins, channels, or other 
harbor facilities 3 authorized. 

Sec. 6. Except as otherwise provided, all property acquired 
under the provisions of this resolution, and all income ved therefrom, 
shall pene te the State. 

my F ve Lins pie ond is baseer arsine = as 1 may ee 
sary for urpose of carrying ow visions of this resolution, to 
draw his o from time to fee on the trospucer to an amount not 


shall keep books and accounts of au 
under the provisions’ of’ this 


poar, other necessary 
a geen chargo o $10 for each day actually spent 
stoners said work, in connection: with 2 


by this resolution. 
commissioners shall not carry into effect the provisions 
sections until; after ae ar" investigation, or shall 
said improvements will, in their judgment, be for the 
a the State. 
Approved, July 25, 1911. ? 

This act shows, first of all, that nothing was to be done until 
the commissioners should be satisfied that the expenditure of 
this money would be for the commercial advantage of the State 
of Connecticut; and, secondly, that agreements were clearly 
contemplated with the Federal Government relative to the sher- 
ing in and apportionment between said Federal Government and 
said commissioners of the cost of constructing channels and 
other harbor facilities. 

Therefore they awaited action by the Federal Government, 
and accordingly nothing was done until Congress convened the 
following December, when, on December 14, the Hon. Edwin W. 
Higgins introduced the following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause examinations and surveys to provide a uniform 
depth in the harbor at New Lendon, Conn., of 45 feet, and make such 
surve; examinations, and reports as will insure the full cooperation 
of the United States with the State of Connecticut in the improvement 
of the New London (Conn.) Harbor and its approaches. 

On July 25, 1912, this bill passed the House and became a law. 
In accordance with this law the matter was referred to the 
district engineer officer. On November 22, 1912, this officer 
made the following report, of which I quote sections 7 and 8: 

In view of the Sppe yatia of the State for the creation of im- 
proved transfer and terminal facilities, of the natural advantages of 
the harbor, and of its existing rail connections, I am of the opinion 
that New London Harbor is worthy of improyement by the United 
States, with a view to securing increased d of channel, and recom- 
mend that a survey be autho to determine the extent and cost of 
such improvement. 2 

Sec. 8. I am informed by the State rivers, harbors, and onaga 

ng 


commission that they are not prepared at the present time, pend 
the result of the surveys in progress, to take up the question of the 


. 
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cooperation on the part of the State of Connecticut in the improvement 
of the harbor and its approaches. I am led to believe, however, that 
this cooperation will consist in connecting the entrance channel with 
the docks provided by the commission. 


And I now add, for the purpose of showing that the question 
of cooperation on the part of the State was the chief concern 
of the Government, the following indorsements : 


OFFICE OF DIVISION ENGINEER, NORTHEAST DIVISION, 
New York, November 25, 1912. 
To the Cnixr OF ENGINEERS: 

Concarring in the recommendations of the district engineer, a sur- 
vey is necessary to furnish information on which to base a recommenda- 
tion as to further improvement. The nature of such recommendation 
should depend on the projects of the State of Connecticut and the cost 
of additional work by the United States which would be justifiable. 


W. M. BLACK, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
BCARD OF ENGINEERS For RIVERS AND IIAnnons, : 
December 5, 1912. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


Fer reasons stated herein the board concurs with the district officer 
aud the division engineer in recommending a survey in order to de- 
termine the eatent and advisability of the improvement and the amount 
and character of cooperation that may be expected. 

For the board. 

Wu. T. ROSSELL, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Senior Member of the Board. 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREEMAN, I can not yield just now; I have only a 
moment left. 

Up to this time the State commissioners had not incurred a 
single obligation, and they had $1,000,000 still in their posses- 
sion. 

During the summer of 1913 the district engineer oflicer made 
ihe survey called for and reported as follows: 

SURVEY OF NEW LONDON HARBOR, CONN, 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
New London, Conn., December 10, 1913. 


From: The district engineer officer. 

To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army (through the di- 
vision engineer). 

Subject: Report of survey of New London Harbor, Conn. 

1. In compliance with the provisions of the rivers and harbors act 
of July 25, 1912, and with departmental letter of December 12, 1912, 
I submit the following report on the survey of New London Harbor, 
Conn., with a view to securing increased dopin of channel and for 
report upon the question of cooperation on the part of the State of 
Connecticut in the improvement of said harber andi its 8 

2. The survey was made during the past summer. embraced a 
complete hydrographical survey of the harbor and a topographical sur- 
vey of the shores. The nature of the bottom, along the line of the 
proposed channel, was 5 by forcing down by hand a suitabl 
pointes Dipe. A map of the harbor, in three sheets, is submitted wit 
this re y 

3. The improvement of New London Harbor now desired is an en- 
trance channel of size sufficient to accommodate ocean-going steam- 
ships, the natural depth available, 26 feet at mean low water, not 
being sufficient for vessels of that class. The harbor is, in many re- 
spects admirably adapted to development as an ocean port. It is ap- 
proached by deep water over a route that does not offer any grave 
dangers to navigadon, its waters are sheltered, and it is rarely, if ever, 
closed by ice. he small tidal range is advantageous from the stand- 
point of terminal construction and operation. ‘The harbor bottom is 
of soft material, and the cost of securing an entrance channel of suf- 
ficient dimensions for the present purposes, and of enlarging it to meet 
future needs, will be very small in comparison with that necessa 
for the development of other harbors of the United States. The rail: 
road connections with tributary territory are ample, Its disadvantages 
lie in its limited area of natural deep water and in the topography of 
its shores, While the hills bordering the harbor are of no great ele- 
vation, the amount of lowland easily and cheaply adaptable for com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises is somewhat limited. 

4. The present commerce of the harbor is practically mor coast- 
wise. It amounted to 907,990 short-tons, valued at $107,688,345.00 
during tbe calendar rene of 1912. The proposed improvement will not 
appreciably benefit the greater part of this commerce, as the existing 
depths are ample for vessels engaged therein. A smail portion of the 
amount, amounting to certainly not over 15 per cent, but probably 
less. is received in New York Harbor from over-sea ports, ane thence 
shipped to New London for eer gee and railroad distribution. 
It is possible that this portion might shipped direct to New London 
were the harbor an ocean port. 

5. The commerce to be benefited by the proposed improvement is, 
except for the small amount just mentioned, entirely prospective. Its 
volume will depend upon a number of factors, among which the activity 
of the mercantile interests who may ery, themselves with the port 
is perhaps the most important. The attached letter from the rive 
harbors, and bridges commission of the State sets forth the view o 
those interested in the commercial possibilities of the harbor. 

G. In anticipation of such commerce the State of Connecticut has 
purchased Jands, prepared the designs, and is about to enter into the 
first contract for the construction of a pier and terminal in the har- 
bor, at the location shown on the accompanying map. The pier is to 
be of most modern construction, is to be 1,000 feet long, and the sli 
n will be excavated to 35 feet at mean low water. It is to 
pror ded with cargo-handling facilities, and there are to be constructed 
n conjunction therewith terminal railroad yards and warehouses. The 
appropriation made by the State for the purpose is $1,000,000, and it 
appears likely that the actual cost will approach that figure, The ex- 
penditure of this large sum by the State for this pupus was not with- 
out opposition, and during the past session of the legislature a some- 
what vigorously supported but unsuccessful proposal was made to 
withdraw the appropriation. 

7. It is believed that the commerce anticipated will be carried in ves- 
sels not exceeding 30 feet in draft. A el depth of 33 feet at 


mean low water has, therefore, been selected as that appropriate to 


the expected needs. As the harbor admits of a straight channel a 
width of 600 feet is believed to be ample. The alignment follows the 
east side, leaving undisturbed the anchorage area now largely used by 
coastwise vessels which have occasion to seek refuge in the harbor. 
8. The estimated cost of the proposed channel is as follows: 
Dredging, 2,487,000 cubic yards, at 12 cents $298, 440 
Administration, inspection, and çontingencles 31, 560 


330, 000 

The estimate inviudes 745,000 cubic yards as allowance for over- 
depth dredging of 2 feet. 

9. The channel excavated under the existing project for the improve- 
ment of the harbor front of New London, excavated in similar mate- 
rial, shows little deterioration in the eight years which have elapsed 
since its completion. While the outer portion of the Feb Saga channel 
is exposed to the cross currents of Long Island Sound, the bottom ap- 
pears stable, and it is believed that the cost of maintenance will be 


small. The estimated cost of maintenance is, therefore, placed at 
$2,000 per annum. 
10. e cooperation proposed by the State of Connecticut in the im- 


rovement of the harbor and its approaches, as set forth in the at- 

ched letter, to which reference has previously been made, consists 
in the construction of the pier and terminal and in the dredging neces- 
sary to connect this pier with the channel. It appears that the State 
authorities have never pnt ree any contribution toward the cost 
pea ot hae the main channel of the harbor as a part of this cooper- 
ation. 

In yiew of the relatively small cost of the improvement of this 
channel and of the long-established policy of the General Government 
in the improvement of waters for the use of commerce, it is believed 
that the State should not be called upon to contribute toward the cost 
of such improvement and that no cooperation other than that proposed 
should be required. 

11. While the commerce which is expected to follow the proposed im- 
provement can not be forecast with certainty, yet it is highly improb- 
able that such a large and well-appointed terminal as that which the 
State proposes to provide will go unused, and a considerable commerce 
may be expected to follow the improvement. In view of the natural 
advantages of the harbor and the relatively small cost of improvement, 
I am of the opinion that New London Harbor is worthy of improvement 
by the General Government to the extent of providing a channel 33 
feet deep at mean low water from the natural deep water in the upper 
harbor to Long Island Sound, at a cost of $330, for original and 
an amount estimated at $2,000 per annum for maintenance. The work 
should be prosecuted at such a rate as to secure its completion in 
two years. it the project is adopted by Congress, the amount of 
170, should be provided as an initial we Paolo re and a continu- 

g contract authorized to include the remaining amount of $160,000. 

12. In compliance with the provisions of the act I further report 
that the cooperation by the State of Connecticut in the improvement 
of New London Harbor and its approaches should consist in the con- 
struction of a pier and terminal of the character proposed by the 
riyers, harbors, and bridges commission of the State and in the ex- 
cavation of the channel to connect this pier with the main channel. 
and I recommend that the entering into contracts covering the essen- 
tial portions of this work by the proper agencies of the State of Con- 
necticut shoula be a condition precedent to the expenditure of the 
funds that may be appropriated by Congress for the excayation of the 


main channel, 
G. B. PILLSBURY, 
Major, Corps of Engineers. 


[First indorsement.] 


Tre DivisON ENGINEER, NORTHEAST DIVISION, 
New York City, December 13, 1913. 


To the CHIEF or ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 
Forwarded, concurring in the views and recommendations of the dis- 
trict engineer officer. 
FREDERIC V. ABBOT, 


Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


[Third indorsement.] 
BOARD OF ENGINEERS ron RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
December 30, 1913. 
To the CHIEF op ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY : 


1. This report of New London Harbor is called for with a view to 
securing increased depth of channel and for report upon the question of 
cooperation on the part of the State of Connecticut in the improvement 
of said harbor and its approaches. New London Harbor comprises the 
lower 3 miles of the Thames River. It hasa main channel of approach 
with a depth of 26 feet or more, The existing project provides for a 
ship channel 400 feet or more in width, 23 feet deep, and about 6,000 
feet long in the main harbor, skirting the water front of the city, and 
for a depth of 15 feet in Shaws Cove. This project has been completed, 
the amount expended to June 30, 1913, uerg $153,230.55. 

2. The present commerce of the harbor is practically all coastwise 
and amounts to about 900,000 tons, having a value of about $107.- 
000,000. It consists principally of steamboat freight, coal, and lumber. 
Some foreign commerce is carried on, it being he aay that 3 foreign 
vessels entered and 15 cleared from the port, and 2 American vessels 
entered from and 4 cleared for foreign ports. 

8. The district officer states that the harbor is in many respects 
admirably adapted for development as an ocean port. It is approached 
b y navigated d water, is in a sheltered position, has a small 
tidal range, which is advantageous from a standpoint of terminal con- 
struction and operation, is rarely, if ever, closed by ice, and is used 
extensively as a harbor of refuge. The improvement now desired is an 
entrance channel of sufficient size to accommodate ocean-going steam- 
ships. The natural depth of 26 feet now available is not deemed suffi- 
cient for vessels of that class. 

4. It is stated that in anticipation of a foreign commerce the State 
of Connecticut has purchased lands and is about to enter upon the con- 
struction of a commodious and modern pier 1,000 feet long, with suit- 
able connections, and to excavate to a depth of 35 feet at mean low 
water slips alongside and connecting with the main channel, this work 
to be done under a State appropriation of $1,000,000. The furnishing 
of this modern terminal and its connection with the main entrance 
channel is the cooperation offered by the State in the development of 
this port. The district officer states that the commerce will be carried 
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in vessels not 9 30 feet in draft, and for their accommodation 
he proposes a channel depth of 33 feet at mean low water and a width 
of feet. mated cost of g such a channel is $330,000 


and $2.000 annually for maintenance. 

5. While the commerce expected to follow the 8 now de- 
sired is prospective, the district officer belleves that it is highly prob- 
able that such a large and well-appointed terminal as that proposed b 
the State will result in a considerable development of commerce, | 
he reports the locality worthy of improvement to the extent outlined 
above, contingent. however, upon contracts covering the essential por- 
tions of the work proposed by the State of Connecticut being entered 
into as a condition precedent to the expenditure by the United States 
of ae upon the proposed project. In this view division engineer 
concu 

6. 12 stated by the district officer, this harbor is weil 3 for 
development — an ocean port, poss es a number of advantages 
enumerated above. It has at present a large m a coming commerce, 
and the expenditures for navigation facilities ok ited States have 
been comparatively small. ith the termina! — . — by the State, 
connected with adequate railrond facilities, it would seem reasonable 
to. believe that a commerce of 55 size m ay develop, and it is 
believed that the United States would be justifi in providing the 
5 ae nel if it is assured that the plans of the State will be 
carried ou 

7. The board therefore concurs with the district officer and the di- 
vision engineer in rting that in its 1 2 — it is advisable for the 
United States to A the further rovement of New London 
Harbor by the construction of a channel 33 feet deep at mean low 
water and 600 feet tl as. proposed be —— 3 oflicer, at an esti- 
mated cost of 8330,00 oy deot coos and $2,000 annually for 
maintenance, the oy 10 be begun. hat —.— assurance satisfactory to 
the Secretary of War has been given t the State will carry out its 
project practically as nowt 2 and described herein. e first 
appropriation should be O and the second $160,000, so as to 
complete the work in poli years. 

8. In compliance with lw, the beard. re 
templated by the above recommendations, 
terminal facilities, water power, or other subjects so related to the 
po proposed that they may coordinated therewith to lessen the 
cost and co parante the Government for expenditures made in the in- 
terest of na tion. 

For the Board: 


rts that, except as con- 
ere are no questions of 


3 W. M. BLACK, 
Colonel, Corpa of Engineers, Senior Member of the Board. 


War DEPANTMEXT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 16, 1914. 
From: The Chief of En 


gin: United States Army. 
To: The Secretary of 
Su ject eliminary exemiiiation and survey of the New London 
‘arbor, Conn. 


1. There are submitted herewith, for 9 to Congress, re- 
pers dated November 29, 1933, and Decem 1913, wi 


Ma, . B. Pillsbury, of Engineers, on relim 
tion — survey, . eee the’ follow! item con- 
tained in the river and . act appro July 25, 1 g 

“New London Harbor, Conn., with a view to g increased 


depth of channel and for report upon the question of cooperation on 
—.— pert yen the . a of Connecticut in the improvement of sald har- 
and 


2. The. 1 — 5 for the Improvement of New London Harbor 
provides for a ship channel 400 feet or more in width, 23 feet deep, 
and about 6,000 7 — long in the skirting the water fron 


main harbor, 

of the city, and for a depth of 15 feet in Shaws Cove. The district 
officer reports that the least depth in the main channel is 26 feet at 
mean low water. The commerce of this locality is large and impor- 
tant, but, being mainly coastwise, has not in the past 
depth. In an cipation of the development of a 3 foreign 
commerce, it. appears that the Kate“ of Connecticut has purchased 
lands, prepared designs, and is about to enter into the first contract 
for the construction. of a pier and terminal in the harbor, at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. The pier is to be 1,000 feet long and of most modern 
construction, and the s ps alongside will be excavated to a depth of 
35 feet at mean low water. The 5 oneer — — the opinion that 
these facilities will be taken advantage 1 oes and to afford 
the necessary: means of approach he teers hat it Mt is is advisable for the 

channel feet wide and feet 


however, 
* — cies of the State 
ons o PA ashiran terminal 
improvement. of 
The 

as required law, — the 


report Board 
of Engineers for — and Harbors, and attention invited to its 
accompanying. report, d December 30, 1913, with the 


London Harbor, 

channel 33 feet deep 

GOO: feat mies nt ame CRIEN- ist coer oF 
tenance, 


given that the State will carry out its project of evelop- 

ment practically as 5 and descri in the report ot the 

district officer, fi ppropriation should be 8170, and the 
$160,000, 7 — as to complete the work in two years. 


Colonel, O. — 
0 0 3, 
‘Acting Oh L ef ee 
War Drranrun 
Washington, January 
The SPEAKER- or THE HOUSE- or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sir: 2 the honor 5 1 herewith a Joa tg from the Acting 


Chief * —— toge 2 
from. Maj. B. fisbury, &. „ November 22, 


NT, 
Tr, 1944. 


1912, and December 10, 1913, with maps, on preliminary examination 
and survey. respectively, of New London Harbor, Conn., made by him 
in A N provisions of the river and harbor act ap- 
rov . 
s ry respectfully, LIxDLEY M. GARRISOX, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. TILSON, Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FREEMAN. I ought not to do so, but I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Will you put into the Recorp the part that 
Connecticut has done? 

Mr. FREEMAN. I may get it in the Recorp in order that 
the House may consider it before this amendment is offered. 

There is, of course, considerable repetition in these reports, 
but I call attention to each one of them because I want every 
one here to know that from the district engineer, to the 
division engineer, to the Board of Engineers, to the Chief of 
Engineers, to the Secretary of War, and into the hands of the 
Speaker of the House for reference to the committee, there is 
an implied promise of cooperation if the proposed plans of the 
State are carried out as a condition precedent. These various 
reports make up House Document 613. In addition to all this, 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House favorably re- 
ported in the bill of 1914 this item, with this condition: 

Improving harbor at New London, Conn., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 613, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment, $170, 000. 

5 the bill with this item and this condition passed tlie 
ouse. 

The Connecticut State commission was headed by Gov. Simeon 
E. Baldwin and was composed of the best civil engineers and 
keenest business men of Connecticut. 

They realized that the best way to do a thing was to do it; 
that the proper way to fulfill a condition precedent was to ful- 
fill it. They started in to assure the Secretary of War of their 
good faith by the purchase and condemnation of real estate, by 
the awarding of contracts for the construction of a pier 1,000 feet 
long with modern, up-to-date equipment, by awarding a contract 
for the excavating of the slips and of a new channel of 35 feet 
depth out to meet a Government channel of only 26 feet depth. 
You reply that they should have awaited the action of the Sen- 
ate. Perhaps; in view of subsequent events. But I submit 
their action in no way reflects upon their sound judgment or 
their business sagacity. After a long and careful investigation 
they were thoroughly convinced that it was a good business 
commercial proposition for the benefit of the whole State. They 
knew that the declared policy of Congress had been to develop 
our harbors to their full navigable capacity as rapidly as Treas- 
ury conditions would permit. They knew that there were an- 
nual rivers and harbors bills for twenty, thirty, and forty mil- 
lions, and they knew that, owing to the natural advantages of 
the harbor, it required only an initial appropriation of $170,000, 
with a total of $330,000, and they had the strongest possible 
assurances from the Government officials. The Senate com- 
mittee reported the New London item favorably, but an amend- 
ment struck out all the items in the bill and substituted the 
lump sum of $20,000,000, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. Nevertheless the committee, with faith in the implied 
promise of the Government officials and with confidence in the 
judgment of Congress, proceeded with the work. To be sure, 
they had to. They were already involved to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in awarded contracts, and they 
continued the work awaiting the third session of the Sixty-third 
Congress. The committee in that session ruled that no new 
projects would be considered. The same amendment that I 
shall hereafter offer was presented, and after considerable de- 
bate, in which there was from all Members much praise and 
commendation of the project, it was voted down because it was 
then considered not to be within a strict construction of the 
rule regarding new projects. 

Even the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Florida, then said: 

J am not goin au . ro) tion. 
We Semen agate ‘ast winter, wi ere dealing with n — . 
When we were p rer fe and reg of 1914 “this matter was peebented to 
us. We —— tos regardi it then Ar good projec 


oE 8 e Pansed ne 1944 bil with this in ic. — on tio eon 
con- 
ditions . 
And again, in reply to the gentleman from New York [IIr. 
Conny], who asked: 
the gentleman think that under all the circumstances of 
this case there Apes implied obligation on the part of the Government 
to make this Sapentement? 
The gentleman from Florida said: 
1 not Pye 8 yr answer Res either hir ens 
FB 5 


— — Pec the truth. 
he thinks 
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And when the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Remy] said: 


The gentleman spoke about a — that he could answer either 
f an autho e Government, charged with certain 


To which the gentleman from Florida replied: 


I do not go that far with this particular project, though it is com- 
mendable in them to undertake that. They have anticipated the action 
of Con They assumed that Congress would act favorably, and I 
think they were justified in that assumption, for whenever we reach 
new projects I, for one, shall favor this particular project. 

And again, a moment later when he was reminded that. the 
State of Connecticut would lose the interest on $1,000,000, he 
said: 

I do not believe the failure to adopt this project is going to keep the 
State of Connecticut from doing whatever work it can do there, and I 
do not think the failure of Congress to adopt the project at this time, 
provided we do adopt it in the next bill and have a bill at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, is going to delay the State of Connecticut one minute. 

This is the next session of Congress; we are about to adopt 
a bill; this bill contains at least one new project. I have a tele- 
gram showing the exact progress of the work to date in New 
London: 

New LONDON, Conn., March 27, 1916. 
Hon. R. P. FREEMAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Yours received. State pier contract total 8 $800,000 
contracted for and expended to date. Work practically finished except 
for asphalt floor and su tructure on pier and rallroad terminal track 
layout back of pier. bable date of completion, early next fall. 
‘Thirty-five feet of water on both sides of pier. United States eers 
have already recommended 33-foot channel, but Congress has taken no 
action, although the State has already dredged its part of the 33-foot 
channel which runs from the pier to the posed Government chan- 
nel. This entire State project can not develop its greates value until 
the Government completes the work as projected. 


F. V. CHAPPELL, 
Chairman Committee Rivers, Harbors, and Bridges. 

At the proper time I shall offer an amendment appropriating 
$170,000 for New London Harbor. Its adoption will obviate all 
questions of good faith and implied obligations. Considering 
the amount required and the commerce affected I believe there 
is no project in the bill of greate merit, and I trust it will 
receive the favorable consideration of the committee. 


[Mr. HARDY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes assigned 
to me I had intended to answer some of the statements and 
calculations of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who 
has been the most persistent opponent of river improvement; 
but I found that his estimates and calculations had been so 
thoroughly discredited by the questions interjected into his own 
speech that I concluded that work had been pretty thoroughly 
done. His estimates of the amount expended upon the Missouri 
River are so far out of the way that it would not be difficult 
to disprove them ; but it will be more profitable to us, in the few 
minutes that I have to speak to you, to investigate some of the 
problems which are now being solved on the Missouri River, 
and successfully solved, looking to the future of river naviga- 
tion in this country. 

In the first place, I want to say that I believe, from experience, 
observation, and study, that the solution of river improvement 
in this country is vital to the commercial development of the 
whole interior section of our country. We must solve success- 
fully the problem of river improvement in order to put this 
country upon a basis of natural competition with the great 
manufacturing and producing countries of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] If we are to compete with Germany, Belgium, France, 
England, and the other great producing countries in the world 
markets, we must have transportation from the producing re- 
gions of our country to the seaboard and to the foreign market. 
[Applause.] That great problem is before us for solution, and 
no hit or miss, superficial criticism will suppress that problem 
until it is properly solved. 

I wish every Member of this House could get and would have 
before him House Document 463, just issued by the Public 
Printer. It is the report of the hearings of the Board of Army 
Engineers at Kansas City last October upon the Kansas City 
Missouri River project. It contains all the facts up to date on 
the subject of successful river navigation. In it you will find 
pictures of the successful barge fleet on the Missouri River. I 
want to say to you that that barge fleet is scarcely three years 


old. 

In 1910, when we first got our appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the banks of the Missouri River, there was nothing on 
the Misosuri River available for river transportation, except 


the old frail Texas deck, inflammable boat of ante bellum days. 
We put a German technical engineer into the field because we 
had promised Congress that if it gave use the improvement of 
the Missouri River we would restore river navigation upon a 
successful and commercial basis. Mr. Von Pagenhardt re- 
viewed every form of river craft in the country, and he evolved 
the steel hull barges that are now used on our river. We now 
have a fleet of 3 towboats and 12 steel-hull barges. These steel- 
hull barges run from 1,400 tons down to 300 tons. The power 
boat does not lose any time. It drops.the empty barge at the 
wharf, picks up a loaded barge.and goes on down the stream. 
The gentleman says that prior to 1875 there was navigation on 
the upper Missouri River. He does not know a thing about 
river transportation. If he did, he would know that those old 
boats that ran in those days into a country that had no railroad 
service charged rates which would pay the cost of a boat in a 
single season, and the boat often lasted only a single season. The 
average life of those boats was only three years. Under those 
conditions you could not transport freight to-day to save your 
life. I know, because I was born on the Missouri River and 
saw those boats when I was a boy. You could not run such 
boats under commercial conditions to-day. Could we use those 
old boats that the gentleman has in mind, which carried a 
deckload on a frail and inflammable wooden structure; that had 
to be loaded and unloaded by hand? Not at all. We must have 
a modern steel craft and a modern wharf. In this report you 
will find pictures of the modern wharf at Kansas City, with the 
electric conveyors by which the goods out of the hull of the 
steel barge are transferred to the cars. Why, your negro steve- 
dore, whistling and singing at his work, has- disappeared with 
Mark Twain’s last account of him. He has gone and is known 
only to peetry and song. 

We have to move freight for 30 cents a ton or less or we 
can not move it at all. Talk about $1.50 or $2 a day for negro 
labor, and casual or uneertain at that, is out of the question. 

Now, take another question. We have to be able to absorb 
the switching charges and the marine insurance in order to haul 
freight on a river. That is not all. After we got the boats the 
railroads refused to interchange business with us and we had to 
force them. We came to Congress and got the act of August, 
1912, passed amending the interstate-commerce law, which says 
that if a railroad reduces its charges to meet water competition 
it can not afterwards raise the charges without showing changes 
other than water competition. Thus we have taken away from 
the railroads the greatest weapon they had to drive the boa‘: 
out of business. 

Not only that, but Congress put into the law a provision 
that the railroads must give through rates and through routes 
with water carriers. What has been- the result? The Missouri 
River Transportation Co. is the only one that ever made a suc- 
cessful fight under that law. It wanted a share of the business, 
but the railroads would not interchange business with it because 
the boats would charge 80 per cent of the route, while the rail- 
roads were charging 100 per cent, and the 20 per cent difference 
between Kansas and St. Louis would have gone into the pockets 
of the mill owners and the farmers of the West. So the roads 
resisted the demand of the boat line for through tariff, and we 
took the case to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
commission decided that we were entitled to a through rate and 
through route. Now we are shipping flour, grain, and mill stuff 
to the seaboard at a saving of 20 per cent on a 400-mile river 
route. [Applause.] Every dollar of that saved goes into the 
pockets of the producer of the West. 

Here is another point that i want to touch on. Gentlemen talk 
about freight rates. For the freight rate between Chicago and 
New York, 812 miles, by rail is 18 cents on wheat. By rail and 
lake it is 14 cents; by lake and canal 8 cents. Between Min- 
neapolis and Chicago, which is only 420 miles, the rate is 10 
cents for wheat. Kansas City to Chicago, 451 miles, the rate is 
12 cents for wheat. Now, mark you, they will haul wheat in 
competition with lake and rail or lake and canal route for 18 
cents a hundred 812 miles, while from Newton, Kans., 644 miles 
to Chicago, they charge 243 cents for the same wheat. From 
Smith Center, Kans, 617 miles to Chicago, they charge 25 cents 
for the same wheat. The rail route is higher between Chicago 
and New York than the water rate—18 cents by rail, 84 cents 
by water; but the rail rate of 18 cents is kept down by the water 
rate, because they charge 25 cents from Smith Center to Chicago 
for the same wheat. 

Now, gentlemen, it will cost $50,000 a mile to put 400 miles of 
the Missouri River in perfect condition to carry freight, and if 
put in that condition it will haul as much as 100 single-track 
railroads. It will cost to-day 855,000 a mile to build one single- 
track railroad from Kansgs City to St. Louis. It will cost $5,000 
a mile more to build one single-track railroad from Kansas City 
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15 St. Louis than it would cost to improve the entire Missouri 
tiver. 

They say the railroads are in had shape anyway. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] referred to the cost of the 
waterways improvement in this country. Does he know how 
much we are paying for the improvement of the railroads? Does 
he assume that the shipper does not pay the cost of the increased 
rail facilities? Let him look at the Five Per Cent case that went 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, where the railroads 
got an increase of 5 cents on freight rates. What did they prove 
in the 5-cent increase case? They proved that the Baltimore & 
Ohio system cost $129,000 a mile; that the Pennsylvania system 
cost $113,000 a mile, while this waterway system will cost $50,000 
a mile at the highest estimate and have a higher carrying power 
than any railroad, no matter where it is. 

What are these railroads doing? I will tell you. The hon- 
est, capable, well-managed railroads in the West are making 
money, and the looted railroads are showing a loss. Listen 
to what the Interstate Commerce Commission told me the day 
before yesterday. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, a good 
railroad, made $12,108,000 in 1915. The Missouri Pacific lost 
$1,318,000 in the same territory. That is the difference between 
railroad management, and the public pays the bill of bad 
railroad management and the looting of railroad companies. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, a fine railroad, made 
$19,000,000; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe cleared $24,- 
000,000; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific lost $745,000; the 
Wabash lost $2,057,000, while the Chicago & Alton went down 
$1,690,000. Yet the public is asked to pay 5 per cent increase 
on freight rates in order to pay for that kind of railroad man- 
agement! 

The waterway is a destroyer of monopoly; it is a destroyer 
of looted railroads. It is the only thing that the public can 
and will control, and which it can make live up to its promises 
to the public. Every railroad now is reaching out to seize 
the terminals. We in Kansas City have seized the water 
front and built our municipal terminal, and every boat that 
comes up the Missouri River is free to land at the municipal 
terminal by obeying the municipal regulations. The whole 
waterway moyement is a destroyer of monopoly. 

We have now gotten to the point where we are forcing rail- 
roads to meet the cut rate between Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and they come to you gentlemen and say, „These men have 
been building up a business there under the sanction of Con- 
gress, they have invested money in boat lines, capitalized by 
the public and the shippers, and now is the time to stop these 
fellows by throwing a monkey wrench in the machinery, re- 
fusing them tlfeir appropriations for one year. If we can 
knock them out for a single year the railroads will get back 
every shipper that has gone to the boat line in the last five 
years. Just one year is all we ask you to kill the river and 
harbor bill for, and by that time we will have the whip crack- 
ing over the head of every shipper in the Southwest, and he 
will come back to the railroads as the only safe way to get his 
goods to market, and he will know what happens to men who 
invest their capital in attempting to establish a publie enter- 
prise in opposition to the monopolies of this country.” You are 
asked now to kill the river transportation; you are asked to 
put a penalty upon the men who have invested their money, 
their time, and capital in building up the interior navigation of 
the country. You are asked to say that these men shall not 
have the same opportunities that the railroads have had to 
build up a paying business. The great trans-Pacific railroads, 
every railroad in my part of the country, was capitalized and 
paid for by subsidies and grants from the public, and not one 
of them paid in the first nine years of its operation, not one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman desire me to yield him five minutes now? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the Commission on Industrial 
Relations has concluded its labors. This House some time ago 
adopted a resolution authorizing the publication of 100,000 
copies of the report. No provision was made for the publica- 
tion of the testimony. 

There is a universal demand for copies of the report. 

Students of society, social workers, editors, men and women 
interested in the labor problem, are anxious to obtain access 


Very well; I yield five 


to the report and to the testimony in the hope of finding a source 
of information and suggestions for future constructive action. 
In spite of it all, there is a sneer in certain quarters when the 
Commission on Industrial Relations is mentioned. 

A studied effort is being made to discredit its work. It is 
urged that the work of the commission has no value, because 
the report is not unanimous. That there are, in fact, several re- 
ports, and that the lack of agreement among the members of 
the commission is in itself sufficient to destroy the probative 
value of its findings as well as the conclusiveness of its recom- 
mendations. The report could not have been unanimous, be- 
cause there is no unanimity, because there can be no harmony in 
modern society. Naive people perhaps believed that if a group 
of employers, employees, and professors would get together 
around a table and “ talk it over,” the causes of industrial dis- 
satisfaction would be ascertained and that a brotherly way 
would be found of allaying it. But the actualities of life dis- 
appointed these good people. It turned out that not only could 
not the members of the commission agree on conclusions and 
recommendations but that each group interpreted the facts that 
had been presented in accordance with its class bias and class 
understanding of things. The representatives of capital on the 
commission could not under any circumstances get themselves 
to indorse the view that the principal cause of unrest was the 
fact that the wealth of the Nation had been concentrated into 
the hands of a small number, and that this was the cause of the 
restlessness of the many. 

It would have been just as reasonable to assume that a com- 
mission consisting of a Republican, a Democrat, and a Socialist 
would agree on a program of political action. These parties 
represent distinct class or group interests, and the program of 
each necessarily corresponds with the needs of the group it rep- 
resents. 

One recalls the significant statement made by one of the 
fathers of this Republic during the Constitutional Convention to 
the effect that two persons born of different nations but belong- 
ing to the same class of society will more easily understand 
each other than two persons of the same nation but belonging to 
different classes of society. 

It is in the very fact that the report is not unanimous that 1 
find the greatest significance. 

The commission came into being as the result of a general de- 
mand that the cause of industrial unrest be investigated. For a 
long time there had been talk that violence was being resorted 
to in industrial disputes both by labor and capital. 

Then came the climax. For many years a bitter struggle had 
been raging between the National Erectors’ Association (em- 
ployers) and the International Association of Bridge and Strue- 
tural Iron Workers (employees). The erectors’ association wis 
one of the most powerful bodies of employers in the country. 
The contest assumed a violent character, with its finale in the 
McNamara case at Los Angeles, at which labor men confessed 
to having been guilty of a number of acts of violence against 
property committed in the course of union activity. 

A shout went up from the enemies of organized labor all over 
the country that a change of labor's leadership was imperative; 
that labor had been proven guilty of violence; that it had been 
defying all law, and that its activity had been criminal. It 
looked as if a reign of reaction of which the working people were 
to be the victims was about to set in. 

There were, however, silent forces in American life which 
made such a result impossible. 

The Socialist movement had succeeded in awakening the 
minds of the thinking men and women of the country to the need 
of a study of society and of its problems. To the thinker a 
series of acts of violence committed by a union appeared to be 
something more than a mere mistake of a union leader. The 
student of society asked himself the question, “How did it 
come that a union organized primarily for the improvement of 
the condition of the workers was compelled to resort to vio- 
lence? And how did it happen that millions of men, without 
knowing the merits of the case, took sides and determined in 
advance of the trial the guilt or the innocence of the accused 
as their sympathies lay with labor or against labor?“ 

Immediately after the conviction of these labor leaders a 
symposium of opinion was gathered in a journal called The 
Survey.” This question was propounded to the contributors of 
opinions: What constructive suggestion can we make now to 
study or to allay the industrial unrest of which the McNamara 
case was such a serious manifestation?” 

In an opinion which I contributed I said in part: 

What a good thing it would be, now that two labor leaders have 
confessed, for capital to come forward and confess; and how horrifying 
its confession would be, and how shocking would he the revelation ef 


crimes of omission and commission, of the crushing of the weak and 
the helpless; of the bribing of voter, legislator, and judge; of the sub- 
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sidizing of a venal press; of thousands upon thousands crippled, 
mutilated, and murdered through wugpligence and indifference, throu 
rn pat * ve ! But capital not confess. Capital stands for 

The American people must awake to the fact that a bitter, merciless 
class war divides 5 It is a war between those who have and 
those who have not, between prope and its interests on one hand 
and life and its interests on the other. It is a war with all war's fury, 
with all its injustice, with all its crime-breeding hatreds. 

Where are the seers and prophets of America? Where are the 
teachers and guides? Where are her intellectual and moral forces? 
Can ke A as classes be compelled to adopt civilized methods of 

A petition signed by a number of prominent men and women 
asking for the appointment of a commission on industrial rela- 
tions to examine and investigate into the causes of industrial 
dissatisfaction was presented to the President. We have before 
us the report of the commission. 

Here are some of the essential facts that the commission has 

. disclosed : 

In spite of the faet that this country is so young, that its 
population is 100,000,000, while Europe has 450,000,000, in spite 
of great strides in the application of science to industry, in spite 
of the fact that the total wealth of the United States has more 
than doubled during the last 20 years, that the wealth per capita 
has tremendously increased, there is in these United States a 
distressing and almost incomprehensible amount of poverty. 

Occupational diseases, low wuges, excessive hours of toil, in- 
sanitary conditions, improper and adulterated food are sapping 
the vitality of the industrial workers. 

One-fifth of the women workers employed in factories, stores, 
and laundries earn less than $4 per week and half earn less than 
$6 per week. At least one-third, and possibly one-half, of the 
families of wage earners employed in manufacturing and min- 
ing earn less than is required for a comfortable or a decent liv- 
ing; that between one-third and one-fourth of the male workers 
earn less than $10 per week. 

In the principal industries the workers are unemployed, on the 
average, one-fifth of the year. 3 

Only one-third of all children in the United States complete 
the grammar-school course, and this in a Republic whose very 
existence depends upon an intelligent electorate. 

The personal relation between employer and employee has 
disappeared, Thus, in transportation, approximately 100 per 
cent of the wage earners are employed by corporations; in 
mining, 90 per cent; in manufacturing, 75 per cent. The man, 
the employer, has ceased to be responsible to his fellow man, 
the worker. 

New and ingenious methods of exploitation, calculated to ex- 
tract the last ounce of energy from the living machine, were 
being devised, with total disregard for the permanent well- 
being of the man. The relationship has become one between the 
man and the cost sheet. It is the worker, throbbing with life, 
against the soulless corporation. A man is hired for a week, 
for a day, for an hour, by the piece, and no one cares what 
becomes of him when he is separated from his job. 

With the increase of a propertyless and incomeless industrial 
proletariat, there is an alarming increase of the number of 
farmless farmers. Out of every 100 farms in the United 
States 37 per cent are operated by tenants. Here is what the 
commission has to say about the tenant farmers in one of our 
largest States: 


Badly housed, ill nourished, uneducated, and hopeless, these tenants 
continue year after year to eke out a bare living, moving frequently 
from one farm to another in the hope that something will turn up. 


The tenant farmer in the Southwest is not much better off. 
This is how his condition is described by Basil M. Manly, who 
wrote the main report of the commission: 


The prevailing system of tenancy in the Southwest is share tenancy. 
under which the tenant furnishes his own seeds, tools, and teams, and 
pays to the landlord one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the cot- 
ton. There is, however, a constant tendency to increase the landlord's 
share 9 the payment either of cash bonuses or of a higher per- 
centage of the product. Under this system tenants as a class earn 
oniy a bare living through the work of themselyes and of their entire 
families - 


Few of the tenants ever succeed in laying by a surplus. On the con- 
Mary their experiences are so discouraging that they seldom remain 
on the same farm for more than a year, and they move from one farm 
to the next in the constant hope of being able to better their condition. 
Without the labor of the entire family the tenant farmer is helpless. 
As a result not only his wife is prematurely broken down, but the 
children remain uneducated and without the hope of any condition 
better than that of their parents. The tenants having no interest in 
the results beyond the crops of a single year, the soil is bei rapidly 
exhausted, and the conditions therefore tend to become steadily worse. 
Even at N a very large proportion of the tenants’ families are in- 
sufficiently clothed, badly housed, and underfed. Practically all of 
the white tenants are native born, As a result of these conditions, 
however, they are deteriorating rapidly, each generation being less effi- 
cient and more hopeless than the one preceding. 


As to the agricultural laborer, his state approaches that of a 
slave. 


Absentee landlordism is on the increase. 

More than four-fifths of the large land hoidings are being 
kept out of use; land unoccupied and held for speculative pur- 
poses is being withheld from men who could earn their liveli- 
hood as freemen by tilling the soil. 

A financial and industrial oligarchy wields u power of which 
no potentate has ever dared dream. Two per cent of the people 
own 60 per cent of the wealth of the nation and 65 per cent of 
the people own only 5 per cent of the Nation’s wealth; 6 financial 
groups employ 28 per cent of all industrial workers. It is 
within the power of the few to give or refuse the means of life 
to the many. 

The commission registers a growing distrust for the law 
among the masses. It shows how laws for the elimination of 
child labor, for the protection of women against exploitation, 
for the compensation of workers injured in industrial accidents, 
for the promotion of safety in factory and mine, for the eman- 
cipation of the seaman, were fought at every step by capital 
and its minions in the legislatures and in the courts, and that— 


after wholesome and necessary laws are ae they are in large part 
nullified by the courts, either upon technicalities of a character which 
would not be held to invalidate legislation favorable to the interests 
of manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and other property owners, or 
thrown out on the broad ground of unconstitutionality. through 
strained or illogical construction of constitutional provisions. 


That the supposed guaranties by the Constitution of the rights 
of citizens to trial by jury, security from unwarranted arrest, 
freedom of speech, free assembly, writ of habeas corpus, the 
bearing of arms, and similar elementary rights were found to be 
of no avail in many jurisdictions when invoked by labor. 

-It may be worth while to give an extract from the testimony 
of Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, on the atti- 
tude of the courts toward the workers: 

I don’t see how any fair-minded person can question but what our 
judges have shown a decided bias in favor of the employers. I would 
not be inclined to ascribe this so much to a class bias, althou I 
think this is a factor, as to the antecedent training of judges. Under 
our legal system the principal task of the N oa is to protect property 
rinte, and the property rights have come to concentrated more and 
more into the hands of corporations, so that the suceessful lawyer to- 
day, in the great majority of cases, is the corporation lawyer. His 
business is to protect the rights of employers and corporations. It is 
from the ranks of successful lawyers, for the most part, that our 
judges are selected, and from that results inevitably a certain angle on 
the part of a majority of our judges. 

Not only has the growing power of corporate capital exercised 
a baneful influence upon the course of legislation, but by assum- 
ing the right to maintain private guards, private police, and 


private arsenals capital has usurped a power which belongs to 


the State, to the people in their collective capacity. Strike- 
breaking agencies, consisting of the very scum of the eartli, are 
being clothed with authority of the law, and in many an indus- 
trial dispute have gangs of hoodlums in the pay of capital. for- 
tified by a sheriff's badge or turned into improvised militia- 
men, stained the sacred flag of the Republic with the blood of 
helpless strikers. Each such corporation is a little feudal state 
in itself. 

The story of the Colorado strike reads like a story of the 
days of piracy, except that the industrial pirate lacks the charm 
of chivalry and bravery which surrounded the pirate of old. 

Organized capital has diffused its poison in the realm of 
thought. Not satisfied with the possession of the lion’s share of 
the Nation’s wealth, it has made a bold attempt to control the 
very world of ideas. Under the guise of promoting science capi- 
tal has been endowing colleges and universities and has been 
establishing funds for pensioning professors. One can not ex- 
pect to find independent thought in a dependent professor. 

By generous contributions to private charity the princes of 
the purse are teaching the people to look to them for relief when 
the hour of need comes, and under present conditions it comes 
often. In the words of the commission: 

The domination of the men in whose hands the final control of a large 

t of American industry rests is not limited to their employees, but 
s being rapidly extended to control the education and “ social service“ 
of the Nation. 

These are some of the findings of the commission. No wonder 
there is hesitancy in some quarters to spread these findings 
before the people. No wonder there is anxiety to discredit in 
advance the work of the commission. It has established the 
truth of the prohpecy made by James Madison during the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 that— 

In future times a great majority of the people will b wi 
landed but any other sort mr yin tian FE 

I shall not undertake at this time to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the commission and of its members. 

The commission has proven the contention of the Socialist 
that political democracy and industrial absolutism can not go 
hand in hand. z 
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Our progress lies in the direction of extending the principles 
of democracy to industry. 

Ine report as well as the testimony should be made accessible 
to the great masses. 

Let the American people know the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Park). The gentleman from New 


York asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 8 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To leave the gentleman’s speech 
as he has just left it, would convey the impression to the reader 
that the House had not approved the resolution providing for 
the printing of the report. The House has passed it. 

Mr. LONDON. You provided for a limited number of copies. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is held up in the Senate. 

Mr. LONDON. One hundred thousand copies will not, by any 
means, be sufficient. I myself have received requests for almost 
a thousand copies. It is perhaps true that the most intelligent 
people write to me. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But 100,000 copies is better 
than none, 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the impression would have 
been, if the gentleman had not changed it, that he wanted the 
House to hurry up with its distribution of this report, as if the 
House had been careless in the premises, 

Mr. LONDON. The House passed a resolution for the print- 
ing of 100,000 copies. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And you want a much larger 
number, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison). Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask leave to extend 
my remarks by having printed in the Recorp some resolutions 
adopted by a patriotic society in my home city, urging pre- 
+ paredness, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Harrison, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. x 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, is it understood that when 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourns to meet to-morrow at 
11 o'clock a. m.? 

The SPEAKER. That was agreed to this morning. 

JOINT RESOLUTION AND ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following joint resolution and bills: 

II. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to cede to the State of Maryland 
temporary jurisdiction over certain lands in the Fort McHenry 
Military Reservation ; 

II. R. 10037. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows und dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 0 ‘clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Saturday, April 1, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. in. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
initting a clause of legislation heretofore suggested, extending 
the limitations as to the number of delivered sheets of customs 
stamps and of checks, drafts, and miscellaneous work to be 
executed. by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and urging 
immediate action by Congress (H. Doc. No. 969) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Housatonic River, Conn. (H. Dog. No. 
970) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McCRACKEN, from the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12365) to 
promote the reclamation of arid lands, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 458), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NORTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11720) to provide for per capita 
payments to be made to Indians of the Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion, N. Dak., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No, 459), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were. re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8263) granting a pension to Francjs A. Gren- 
nen; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (A. R. 13933) to pension ‘soldiers’ widows who were 
married after 1890 act was passed; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to Committee on Invatid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 14029) to provide for the 
establishment of bonded warehouses where imported grains and 
seeds may be stored and cleaned for exportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 14030) to erect a monu- 
ment at Gainesville, Tex.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14081) to amend the act en- 
titled “An net to prohibit the importation and use of opium for 
other than inedicinal purposes,” approved February 9, 1909, as 
amended by an act approved January 17, 1914; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (II. R. 14032) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Alvin, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, favoring action by Congress toward secur- 
ing the moral support of the United States for the oppressed 
Jews in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial by the Massachusetts Legislature, relative 
to the conditions of destitution in Poland and to the entry of 
food therein; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 14083) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. j 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill CH. R. 14034) granting a pension 
to Lodemia Eduards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14085) granting a 
pension to Jackson St. John; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14036) granting an increase 
of pension to Oscar W. Lowery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14037) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Pace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 14038) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14039) granting an increase of pension to 
Jolin G. Dalie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14040) for the relief of 
Henry Metz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 14041) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Dubey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. It. 14042) for the relief of Joel 
Henry Mansfield ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 14043) granting a pension to 
Julia M. Anderson and minor child, Wilbert T. Anderson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14044) granting a pension to 
David Mann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14045) granting au increase of pension to 
Louis Gottlieb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14046) for the relief of Mrs. Francesca G. 
Montell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14047) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob H. Wolf; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 14048) granting an increase of pension to 
George Lloyd; co the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14049) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Schaeffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 14050) for the relief of 
Philip S. Everest; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 14051) granting a pension 
to Jolm M. Koons; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 14052) to reimburse 
Tennie A. Anderson, postmaster at Maplewood, Fayette County, 
W. Va., for money, money orders, and postage stumps stolen; 
te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 14053) granting a pen- 
sion to Omar Boggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (II. R. 14054) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spencer H. Lighthill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 14055) granting 
increase of pension to Sarah E. McCann; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (II. R. 14056) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia E. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 14057) granting a pension to 
Daniel H. Gerald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14058) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Blair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (II. R. 14059) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Clary; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill CH. R. 14060) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward F. Ziebarth ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 14061) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Barton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, A bill (H. R. 14062) granting un increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


> PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Woman's Relief Corps. of 
London, Uhrichsville, Yellow Springs, and Chagrin Falls, all in 
the State of Ohio, favoring House bill 11707, the widows’ pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Radnor (Ohio) Grange, No. 1917, against 
the proposal to revolutionize our present mail service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of G. W. James and 6 others, of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, against House bill 052, Sunday-observauce bill for the 
Disirict of Columbia; to tho Committee on the District of Co- 
Tumbin. 

Also, memorial of Hebron (Ohio) Grange, No. 2038. against 
Madden rider to Pest Office appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


an 
on 


By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganizations of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also petition of Millard Closson, C. L. Wright, Clarence May, 
J. F. Mugridge, George E. Burkitt, William T. Hale, J. B. 
Custer, Joseph Stroud, C. B. Gilpatrick, Charles R. Clark. 
Joseph Childers, Oliver Makin, John Chappell, George W. Mul- 
len, Albert N. Fink, Cloyd Gochnour, Cyrus Ling, Edwin Walls, 
John Closson, C. H. Bottischer, Ray Miller, Foster Custer, 
Albert Fry, Howard C. Fry, and Albert N. Fink, all of South 
Fork, Pa., against bills denying the use of the mails to certain 
publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of H. M. Bickford Co., 
of New York, relative to appropriation for construction of Nor- 
folk-Benufort Inlet waterway; to the Committee on Rivers und 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of First Baptist Church, of 
Sisser, III., for national woman's suffrage; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Baptist Church of Sesser, III., against 
laws abridging free speech and free press; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of First Baptist Church of Sesser, III., favoring 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of First Baptist Church of Sesser, III., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petitions of sundry citizens of Mitchell, 
S. Dak, favoring resolution for investigation of dairy products; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of E. R. Oti and other citizens 
of Alameda County, Cal., protesting against the passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Cominittee on the Post Otlice 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of L. II. Anderson and other citizens of Alameda 
County, Cal., protesting against the passage of House bill 652; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Karl W. Adler and 70 other citizens of Oak- 
land, Cal., for passage of the Emerson resolution; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of members of the Lewis Relief Corps, 
of Xenia, Ohio, asking Congress to pass the Ashbrook bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of board of directors of 
the Knights of Columbus Institute, stating that they Join with 
the Sons of the American Revolution and other patriotie bodies 
to show their belief In preparedness by displaying the American 
flag on April 19, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Uriah Painter and 56 other 
Civil War veterans, favoring additional pensions for ex-soldiers 
of the Civil War who were prisoners of war; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Eastern States Industrial 
and Agricultural Exposition, relative to appropriation for boys 
and girls’ exhibit in National Dairy Show exhibit; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Amity 
and Cary, Me., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petitions of residents of 
Benton Harbor, Decatur, Wayland, Cass County, and Three 
Rivers, all in the State of Michigan, favoring the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Henry S. Wells 
and 58 ex-Union soldiers who were prisoners of war, asking for 
pension for time held us prisoners, at rate of $2 per day; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPWOOD: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany House bill 14045, for 
relief of Louis Gottlieb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 7160, for relief of John 
Blueford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13498, for relief of 
Susan E. Cline; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Memorial of 50 citizens of Cohoctah and 
53 citizens of Pontiac, Birmingham, and Royal Oak, all in the 
State of Michigan, favoring Susan B. Anthony amendment to 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 14 citizens of Leslie, Mich, against passage of 
bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office aud Post Roads. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Dr. Arthur 
T. Jones, of Providence, R. I., favoring preserving and strength- 
ening the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LESHER: Petitions of Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of 277 people of Berwick; Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of 506 people of Orangeville; Lutheran Sunday 
School of 956 people of Milton; 100 people of Milton; United 
Brethren Church of Milton; Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Milton; 60 men of Milton; Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of 245 people of Milton; 504 people of Milton; and Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of 500 people of Milton, all in the State 
of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Memorial of 457 members of labor unions 
and citizens of Rio Grande, P. R., asking for an investigation 
of conditions of the island; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of S. M. Pourie, secretary, Bangor 
Grange, No. 1089, Bay City, Mich., opposing the Madden rider 
in the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petitions of sundry business men of the 
State of IIlinois, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MAPES: Petitions of citizens of Grandville, Holland, 
Cedar Springs, and Sparta, Mich., favoring passage of the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, enfranchising the women of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: Petition from the First 
Baptist Church Sunday School, Cherokee, Okla., asking for the 
speedy passage of the Webb-Smith national prohibition resolu- 
tion, House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. / 

Also, petition from the Sunday School of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Byron, Alfalfa County, Okla., earnestly peti- 
tioning for the speedy passage of the Webb-Smith national pro- 
hibition resolution, House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by 13 citizens of Cherokee, Okla., asking 
for the speedy passage of the Webb-Smith national prohibition 
resolution, House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PRATT: Petition of Julian A. Morris, Edward H. 
Perkins, and 29 other citizens of Wayland, N. X., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of 8 firms of Orland and Red 
Bluff; 12 firms of Yreka; 13 firms of Redding; 8 merchants of 
Plymouth ; 9 firms of Dunsmuir; 10 firms of Corning; Campini & 
Garibaldi, of Drytown; 12 firms of Grass Valley; 4 firms of 
Amador City; 12 firms of Nevada City; 12 firms of East Auburn; 
8 firms of Lincoln; 6 firms of Sisson; 4 firms of Weed; and 11 
firms of Red Bluff, all in the State of California, favoring House 
bills 270 and 712; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of citizens of Lowell, Mass., oppos- 
ing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Pest Roads. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of New York, against House bill 9411, the tag bill, rela- 
tive to number painted on motor boats; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Real Estate Board of New York and New 
York Building Managers’ Association, favoring appointment of 
commission to make investigation of the coal situation; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to national defense; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Abraham Goldfaden Lodge, No. 505, I. O. 
B. A., against passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
favoring House bill 8668, to establish a national park service; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of sundry citizens of Larned, Kans., 
protesting against passage of House bills 6468 and 491 and simi- 
lar legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Papers to accompany House bill 13964. 
granting an increase of pension to Emeline L, Bennett; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Master Printers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
favoring House bill 11621, providing for mailing of catalogues, 
circulars, etc., at the pound rate of 8 cents; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of Providence Branch, No. 35, National Asso- 
ciation of Bureau of Animal Industry Employees, favoring the 
Lobeck bill for the classification of the employees of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of William B. Kimball and others, of Providence, 
R. I., protesting against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. Arthur T. Jones, of Providence, R. I., 
advocating the strengthening of the Medical Reserve Corps of 
the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island qual Suffrage Association, 
favoring Susan B. Anthony Federal amendment for woman 
suffrage ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Brown Bros. Co., of Providence, R. I., against 
on passa ge of Senate bill 3598; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Memorial of 500 citizens of C)arks- 
burg, W. Va., favoring Federal motion picture commission for 
e of motion-picture films; to the Committee on Educa- 

on. : 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Pastors’ Union of New Haven, 
Conn., urging Congress to prohibit sale of liquor in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Pastors’ Unien of New Haven, Conn., urging 
Congress to establish a Federal motion picture commission; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition signed by Mrs. Alice E. Stevens, Pill- 
son; Mrs. Helen A. Palmer, Gardiner, James B. Palmer, Pintte- 
kill; Elliot F. Soule, jr., Plattekill; J. E. Jenkins, Plattekill; and 
Joseph Millett, Tillson, all in the State of New York, representing 
the several churches, in reference to national constitutional pro- 
hibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, April 1, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


DEATH OF SENATOR SHIVELY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a note of thanks from Mrs. Shively addressed to the Senate of 
the United States, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the note, as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States; 


Mrs. Shively and the members of her samiy desire to express their 
deep a ey of your sympathy and end to you their most 
grateful thanks for a beautiful floral wreath, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARTS, TEX. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to report back from the Committee on Public Buildings und 
Grounds, favorably with amendments, the bill (S. 5270) for a 
public building or buildings at Paris, Tex., and I submit n re- 
port (No. 321) thereon. I desire its present consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If it does not lead to any discussion, 
I shall not make any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present - 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds with amendments, in line 4, to strike out the words 
“ appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated ” and to insert authorized to be expended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” in line 6 to strike out the words 
“or buildings,” and in line 8, after Paris,” to insert“ Texas,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof 
as may necessary, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to be 
expended by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the necessary building for the Federal court, post office, and other 
Government offices at Paris, Tex. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cursrrson, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill for a publie building at Paris, Tex.” 


RECLAMATION - PROJECTS. 


Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me 
just a moment to offer a resolution of inquiry? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection if it does not lead 
to discussion, 

Mr. WORKS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 157), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to furnish 
the Senate with the following information: 

First. The number of reclamation projects completed and under 
wey, siving the name and the location of cach of them. 

econd. e number of 8 irrigated by each, and separately, 
the number of acres susceptible of irrigation from the system. 

Third. How much of the land that is, or may be irrigated from 
each ot projects, is public lands and how much held in private 
ownership, 

Fourth. The total number of acres of private lands now being irri- 
gated by each of the projects, and how much of such lands is suscep- 
tible of irrigation by each. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 1 ask to have the unfinished business 
laid before the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate now. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to speak briefly this 
morning to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cuuxumtxsl. On the same day that he gave notice he would 
offer this amendment T also gave notice that I would offer the 
amendment, and later I learned that the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapsworrnH], who likewise had been interested 
in the subject, had presented substantially the same amendment. 

I recognize the fact that there has been a good deal of very 
learned discussion as to how far the Government may federalize 
the National Guard. I do not intend to go fully into that ques- 
tion this morning, but suffice it to say that, so far as the pending 
amendment is concerned, it is not, in my judgment, relevant, 
Under the Constitution Congress is given this power, among 
others: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for pronume such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, tbe appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Of ccurse no question can arise after the National Guard has 
been mustered into the Federal service as to the authority of the 
Commander in Chief over the National Guard. If the service of 
the National Guard is desired, and if there be any question as to 
the authority of the Federe! Government to take over the Na- 
tional Guard under the present law, there is no doubt in my mind, 
first, that the National Guard would have the right to volunteer 
their services just as they did during the Spanish-American 
War, and, secondly, if they did not desire to volunteer their 
services, there is, in my judgment, no question about the au- 
thority of Congress to provide for the drafting of the National 
Guard into that service. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] on yesterday 
introduced into the Recorp several very learned articles by the 
former Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator mean by his expression“ draft- 
ing the National Guard” that they could be drafted otherwise 
than as a part of the citizenship of the country subject to draft? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. CLAPP. I supposed not, but I thought the Senator ex- 
pressed a little doubt. ‘ 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply mean that Congress could adopt 
regulations by the terms of which the National Guard could be 
drafted into the service of the Federal Union. 

Mr. CLAPP, Simply because they would be subject to the 
draft, like everybody else. 

Mr. POMERENE. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Stimson refers in a very learned way to the difficulties 
which arose between the militia and the Federal Government 
during the War of 1812. In brief, the authorities in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut insisted that the Federal Government 
did not have the power to call them; that they were subject 
more immediately to the control of the States than to the Federal 
Government, and the Supreme Court of Massachusetts sustained 
that contention. But later on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, according to the article written by Mr. Stimson, over- 
ruled—and, I think, rightly—the position taken by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Massachusetts. 

I think we can agree in this proposition, that while the Fed- 
eral Government is given the power to organize, arm, and dis- 
cipline the National Guard, if the Federal Government should 
refuse to exercise that power the State could exercise it or the 
State and the Federal authorities could exercise this power 


concurrently. But in the event that there should be any con- 
flict as between the two authorities, then it must follow that the 
Federal authorities would have supremacy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Ohio must have 
misunderstood the question propounded by the Senator from 
Minnesota. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio to the House provision with regard to the authority of the 
President to draft the National Guard in time of war. It is 
in section 77. The House provision is: 

Sec. 77. That when Congress shall have authorized the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States in the emergency of actual 
or imminent war, requiring the use of troops in excess of those of the 
Regular Army, the President may, under such regulations as he shall 
prescribe, draft into the military service of the United States, to serve 
therein for the period of the war unless sooner discharged, any or all 
members of the National Guard. 

I think it probable that the Senator from Ohio did not in- 
tend to say that the House proyision in that respect is not valid 
or not constitutional. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not have in mind the House pro- 
vision at all. I was simply discussing the general proposition, 
and I simply wanted to make myself clear as saying that the 
Federal Government would have the right to draft the National 
Guard just the same as it would the individual citizen. I do 
not intend to say, however, that if may not go further, and I 
do not intend this morning to discuss that question. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did not want any misunderstanding to 
arise. I express no opinion about it myself, but the House bill 
has definitely provided that the National Guard can in the 
event of war be drafted as such. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Ohio and myself understood 
one another. He used the expression “draft the National 
Guard” and I supposed he meant that the members of the 
National Guard, as he was discussing the subject, would be 
subject to draft like any other citizen. 

Mr. POMERENE. Most assuredly; the members of the Na- 
tional Guard are citizens of the State and citizens of the United 
States, and the mere fact that they may be members of the 
National Guard of a State does not deprive them of their 
character as citizens of the Federal Government and therefore 
subject to the rules and regulations which may be prescribed by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. POMERENE. T yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa, if I 
may, did I understand him to claim that the President could 
draft into the service of the United States the National Guard 
organizations as such? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said that the House bill so provides, but 
I did not express an opinion with regard either to the wisdom 
or the legality of the provision. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
read the House bill as he does. As I read the language which 
he himself read a minute ago in section 77, page 97, it provides 
that “ihe President may, under such regulations as he shall 
prescribe, draft into the military service of the United States, 
to serve therein for the period of the war unless sooner dis- 
charged, any or all members of the National Guard,” but not 
the National Guard organization as such. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I read it precisely as the Senator has now 
read it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I say the Senator did read it that way, 
and reading it that way I do not see how he finds authority 
there to draft the organizations entire as organizations as such 
but only the members of the organizations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I said was that the House bill pro- 
vided that the National Guard could be segregated from other 
citizens of the country and be subjected to a draft in time of 
war, because they are or would be members of the National 
Guard, and I so understand the House provision. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Whether that is a segregation of the 
members «f the National Guard from the other individuals of 
the country who are liable to do military service and be drafted 
therefor is a different proposition. 

Mr. POMERNE. Mr. President, the matter which is now 
being discussed by Senators does not affect the important ques- 
tion which I have in mind and that is the wisdom or the un- 
wisdom of the amendment which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, 
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I take it that whatever system may be devised by the Federal 
Congress it is in part going to be composed of the National 
Guard, and that being so, necessarily the question arises as to 
how we should treat the National Guard. The militia existed in 
this country long before the Federal Army existed. The militia 
had done service, and valinnt service. We have had them in 
time of peace and in time of war. 

I recognize the fact that many who seem to think that we 
should have one centralized Federal Army are disposed to 
criticize, and criticize severely, the National Guard; but I dare 
say that if we were to look with a critical eye into the history 
of the military power of this country, for every criticism that 
can be advanced against the National Guard an equal criticism 
can be made against the manner in which the Regular Army 
itself has been organized and controlled. 

It is not recessary to take the time of the Senate to refer to 
the splendid service which was rendered by the militia in many 
of the battles during the Revolutionary War. I grant you there 
have been mistakes made by it; but if we are to speak of mis- 
takes we can not lose sight of the fact that during the Spanish- 
American War the Regular Army of this country was not itself 
perfect. For every mistake that was made by the militia 
which was mustered into the service during that war, a like 
mistake can be found to have been made on the part of those 
who had control of the Regular Army. 

Under the provisions of this bill we have the Regular Army, 
the Volunteer Army, so-called, and the militia. No one differs, 
I take it, in the thought that the militia is to form a goodly 
part of whatever force we may have after this legislation has 
been completed. That being so, it seems to me that the one 
matter which should be given very careful consideration by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives is, How shall we treat 
the militia? - 

Reference was made yesterday to the incompetence of the 
militia as it existed in the early history of the country; some 
reference was made to it as it has existed since the civil war: 
but I want to remind those who are criticizing the militia of 
the country that, if there is any fault in the regulations which 
have controlled them in their organization, in their discipline, 
the fault does not lie any more at the door of the militia or the 
National Guard than it lies at the door of the War Department 
of this country, or at the very doors of Congress itself. 

It is said the militia were not properly organized; that they 
were not properly disciplined. Well, what of it? Congress has 
the power to regulate the organization and the discipline; and 
it does that through the administrative power of the War De- 
partment itself. So, if they have not been properly disciplined, 
it is not because the Congress did not have the power to regu- 
late it, for the Constitution itself provides that the Congress 
has the authority to organize, to arm, and to discipline the 
militia. 

J take it that, if the militia in past years have not measured 
up to the proper standard, we can go a little further and in- 
quire why. What encouragement has the Congress given to the 
militia? What attention has been paid to the militia by the 
War Department of this country? I assert that if no more 
attention had been paid to the Army itself by the Congress and 
by the War Department, if they had been given no more en- 
couragement than the militia has been given by the Federal 
Government, they would not be able to surpass even the militia, 
if the standard of the militia were no higher than that which is 
charged against it by the critics of the National Guard. 

But, Mr. President, whatever may be said of the militia and 
of its discipline as it existed before the Civil War or as it ex- 
isted prior to the Spanish-American War, the same criticism 
can not with justice be directed toward that branch of the service 
now or since the Spanish-American War. I know something of 
the service which has been rendered by the National Guard 
in my own State; and when I speak of the National Guard 1 
include both officers and men. They come from every locality 
in the State. The members of the National Guard are taken 
from the very best of our citizenry. If any criticism can be 
made of the officers of the National Guard of Ohio, it is that 
they have given so much attention to the development of the 
National Guard that they have been compelled to neglect their 
own private affairs. They have taken upon their shoulders 
the organization, the training, the discipline of the men under 
their command because of their love of the service and of the 
State and of their country. Very little, if any, encouragement 
has been given to them by the Federal Government, and when 
they have come to the Capital at Washington asking favors 
often they have been received with scant courtesy. I want to 
submit that, taken man for man, the National Guard of the 
State of Ohio and of many of the other States of which I have 
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some knowledge will measure up fairly well with the men in 
the Regular service. 

Mr. Stimson, in one of his articles, refers to the fact that the 
attendance upon the drills by the National Guard has perhaps 
not been in excess of 60 per cent. It is a just criticism, which 
can be made; but it seems to me that if they are to be given the 
proper encouragement the failure to attend will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

If we are going to criticize the militia, let us refer for a mo- 
ment to conditions as they prevail in the Federal Army. Ac- 
cording to a statement which is placed upon our desks this 
morning, we find that there are 67,765 men now alive who left 
the Regular Army during the last 10 years, and that of this 
number 6,893 “went into civil life“ without terminating their 
services honorably. They either deserted and did not return 
to the service or were discharged by sentence of a general court- 
martial. 

Now, if we are looking for mistakes whieh we want to cor- 
rect, if we are looking for matters of criticism, let us be fair to 
both branches of the service; but it seems to me, instead of our 
dealing in crimination and recrimination against one branch or 
the other of this service, we should bend ourselves to the duty 
of ameliorating the condition of the service as affecting both the 
militia and the Regular Army. K 

Mr. President, we do not need to go very far to find that most 
of the criticism of the National Guard has emanated from the 
forces in the Regular Army. I take it that the War Depart- 
ment wants full and complete knowledge both as to the condi- 
tion of the Federal forces and as to the condition of the Na- 
tional Guard; and if there is this prejudice or bias existing on 
the part of the one arm of the service against the other, it is 
impossible that right information can be taken to the Secretary 
of War or to the Commander in Chief of the Army, if he is to 
get all of his information through one branch of the service. 
Necessarily, if the Regular Army is not in sympathy with the 
National Guard, they will look, perhaps unconsciously, with 
some degree of prejudice upon that branch of the service; and 
if there is the defect in the discipline of the National Guard, as 
is contended by those who are criticizing them, is it not in part 
due to the fact that there has not been that close, intimate rela- 
tionship existing between the National Guard and the Federal 
forces which ought to exist? This being so, what objection can 
there be to having on the General Staff a certain number of 
officers of the National Guard, who may be able to keep the 
War Department advised as to what is doing among the Na- 
tional Guard of the several States? Will not the War Depart- 
ment be benefited by this information? If any irregularities 
exist, can they not the better be corrected in this way? 

The former Secretary of War suggested that In the National 
Guard there were 48 little armies, one for each State, under 
different degrees of discipline; that it was an inharmonious 
whole; and that to the extent the National Guard was com- 
posed of these different elements it was lacking in efficiency. 
Assuming that that criticism is just, who is to blame? Under 
the Federal Constitution the Federal Government has the power 
to legislate for the regulation and discipline of the National 
Guard, and if there are 48 armies in 48 States, differing in 
discipline, it seems to me that the Congress and the War 
Department are more to blame than are the National Guardsmen 
themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrrman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it the intention that the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard whom it is proposed to add to the General Staff 
shall take part in the management of the Regular Army? 

Mr. POMERENE. I assume that they would be there in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As experts. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, as experts, of course; but are they to take 
part in the management and direction of the Regular Army? 

Mr. POMERENE. They are to constitute a part of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army. ; 

Mr: LODGE. The officers and men of the Regular Army, 
then, are to be pro tanto subordinate to these officers of the 
National Guard? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not imagine that they would be con- 
trolled by the members on the staff taken from the National 
Guard. They would participate in the management. There 
certainly would not be a majority of National Guardsmen on 
the General Staff by any means. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, I will say that it is proposed that the officers detailed 
to the General Staff from the National Guard shall have the 
same status as members of the General Staff from the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, they would have part in the direction 
of the Regular Army of the United States? 


Mr. CLAPP. No, Mr. President; they would act only as 
advisers. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘There is nothing of that sort in the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. The chairman of the committee is right; they 
would be the same as the other members of the staff. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Exactly the same. 

Mr. WARREN. As I have suggested in an aside to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, the officers of the General Staff do not 
direct, except through the head of the department. Of course, 
they are advisers to the department. 

Mr. CLAPP. ‘That is all the officers of the National Guard 
will do. 

Mr. LODGE. Are they to advise concerning and to have 
power over the Regular Army, or are they to be confined to 
National Guard matters? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I think there is a mis- 
apprehension as to the powers and duties of the General Staff. 
They do not govern the Army—— 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And the National Guard officers, 
whom it is proposed to place on the General Staff, will have 
exactly the same functions to perform as the General Staff 
of the Army. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; that is, they will advise not only in 
regard to the National Guard, but they will advise also as to 
the management and control of the Regular Army, of which the 
President is Commander in Chief. 

Mr. WARREN. The same as the other officers of the General 
Staff, and the General Staff would still have to act through 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There would be only 5 members of 
the National Guard on the General Staff containing 92 officers 
of the Regular Army. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I simply desire to suggest 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that the General Staff under 
this bill is composed of 92 officers of the Regular Army. This 
amendment proposes to admit to that body 5 officers of the 
National Guard, and, inasmuch as the duties of the General 
Staff are entirely advisory, it seems to me that the presence of 
5 members of the National Guard, as compared with 92 members 
of the Regular Army, ought not to create any great apprehen- 
sion with respect to the advice that will be given from time to 
time by the General Staff. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Perhaps the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was not here yesterday afternoon when the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WavsworrTH] gave a ‘concrete and very apt 
example of the manner in which there could be cooperation be- 
tween the National Guard officers of the General Staff as ad- 
visers and collaborators and the Regular Army officers on that 
staff. He illustrated a case where a militia officer had been 
requested to come here and collaborate with the General Staff 
as to the details of a proposed mobilization, and he showed how 
much use that officer had been to the General Staff in the sug- 
gestions he was able to give because of his knowledge of the 
details of the militia situation. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Maryland has concluded 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have been trespassing on the time of 
the Senator from Ohio. I have concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMERENBE. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 was aware of the duties of the General Staff, 
and I gathered from reading the amendment that only five offi- 
cers were to be added from the National Guard ; but what I want 
to find out is whether they are to have the same advisory powers 
in regurd to the Regular Army as other members of the General 
Stal’, because that I think is an important point. I also want 
to know—and the Senator from Maryland has been kindly en- 
lightening me in regard to the matter—whether a National 


Guard officer from New York is to advise the Government what 
to do with the militia from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PO Mr. President, the time may come, if there 
should be war, when it will be very necessary for the War 
Department to have all the information it ean get from all 
sources. That being so, it occurs to me that it is not going 
to militate against the efficiency of the War Department if they 
can have some information and some advice from some national 
guardsman, particularly with reference to the efficiency of the 
organization and the qualifications of the National Guard, and 
they may be able to aid with their advice in the direction even 
of the Federal troops themselves. .As the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] has suggested, the number would be so small 
that they could not dominate and control the operations of the 
Army if they would, and the members of the General Staff all act 
in an advisory capacity. 

Let me give just a little incident which was brought to my 
notice by one of the officers of the National Guard of Ohio a few 
weeks ago in discussing this subject. At Camp Perry the 
National Guard meet once a year for their field practices. The 
entire guard are there. They go through the usual ‘field maneu- 
vers. Some of the officers of the Federal Army were out there 
to inspect the Ohio National Guard, and several of these officers 
stated to the officers of the National Guard that they themselves 
had been particularly benefited personally by witnessing these 
maneuvers, and further stated that never in their careers as 
officers of the Federal Army had they seen so many soldiers at 


one time on one field. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Is it not true that the National Guard 
usually go to the m posts of the Regular Army for their 
maneuvers and drills, and that they use the same discipline as 
the Regular Army? 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that they do attend. Whether it 
is a general rule or not, I can not say. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The discipline is practically the same for 
one as it is for the other; is it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. It should be the same. 

Mr. President, I felt at the time this matter was called to 
my attention that no system ‘was going to be adopted here which 
would not be in part composed of the National Guard. That 
being true, I see no reason why a limited number of the officers 
of the National Guard—who no doubt will be selected because 
of their efficiency and familiarity with military affairs, and 
particularly with the affairs of the National Guard—will not 
be a very great aid to the Government, ‘not only in time of war 
but in time of peace, when it comes to the proper disciplining 
of the forces of the country. 

For these reasons, very briefly stated, I indulge the hope that 
this amendment, or something akin to it, may be adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to make some observa- 
tions on those features of this bill which relate particularly to 
the so-called National Guard. I would not presume to discuss 
what may be called the expert features of this bill or of any bill 
providing for a military system, because I am not qualified to do 
so; but I am disposed to offer some observations as to that 
portion of the bill which has to do with law and government.and 
politics. 

Mr. President, the fathers nowhere disclosed greater wisdom 
fhan in those provisions of the Constitution wherein they 
equipped this country for self-defense. In no part of that in- 
strument were more courage and foresight disclosed than in that 
part which has to do with the method and means by which the 
Republic can take care of itseif in case of danger. With singular 
aloofness from those prejudices and sentiments which so often 
embarrassed the framers of free institutions in former times, 
they dared to lodge in one place that capacity for action and that 
unity of purpose so indispensable to governments in time of war. 
They were not afraid to trust the President with power sufficient 
to save the Republic for fear they might trust him with sufficient 
power to destroy the Republic. Their vision, their reasoning in 
this respect, amounted to the highest possible conception of 
statesmanship ; and to do in the face of bitter denunciation what 
their judgment told them it was essential to do was an exhibi- 
tion of moral courage ennobling to all who contemplate even 
again and again their work. 

It was natural they should give care to this part of their 
work, because they had just come from the battle field. Wash- 
ington and Hamilton, who had gone through the Revolution, sat 
in the convention. It was, therefore, quite logical for them +o 
seek to avoid some of the mistakes which had been made by so- 
called republics in former times, wherein sufficient and efficient 
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power had not been given to the Government to protect itself in 
times of danger. To that end they set about to concentrate the 
powers of the Government so that those powers could be used 
effectively and efficiently and successfully in all military matters. 

They had no illusions about a republic remaining at all times 
in a state of peace because of the fact that it was a republic. 
They understood thoroughly that, regardless of the form of gov- 
ernment and of the purposes of the Government, or of the 
people, and of their devotion to peace, nevertheless there would 
be times when all the powers of the people must be concentrated 
in an effective means for the protection of the Government and 
of the people. They were perfectly famiiiar with the weakness 
of former republican governments wherein there was divided 
authority and divided responsibility with reference to military 
affairs. So, Mr. President, the builders of this Government 
centralized tremendous powers in the President of the United 
States in times of danger. The late Civil War revealed how 
much we owe to them for having done so. 

Preliminary to the discussion of the real question before us, 
I call attention to the language of the Federalist upon some of 
these matters. 

Mr. Hamilton, in the opening article of the Federalist, says: 


On the other hand, it will be equally forgotten that the vigor of gov- 
ernment is essential to the se ty of liberty ; that in the contempla- 
tion of a sound and well-informed judgment their interests can never be 
separated ; and that a dangerous ambition more often lurks behind the 
specious mask of zeal for the rights of the people than under the for- 
bidding appearance of zeal for the firmness and efficiency of govern- 
ment. History will teach us that the former has been found a much 
more certain road to the introduction of despotism than the latter, and 
that of those men who have overturned the liberties of republics the 
greatest number have begun their career by paying an obsequious court to 
the people, commencing demagogues and ending tyrants. 


In this opening article we find their lofty purpose indicated 
and a true revelation of their minds. They were not hesitant 
to leave the commanding of the entire Army and Navy of the 
United States to one man, the chosen Chief Magistrate of the 
country. They centralized, as no other Republie had eyen been 
willing to do, this power to command the fighting forces. While 
guarding the raising of the armies by certain provisions else- 
where found, in the matter of commanding the forces there was 
to be that individual responsibility which all their experiences 
warned them to be essential. 

In No. 6 of the Federalist it is said: 


But, notwithstanding the concurring testimony of experience in this 
particular, there are still to be found visionary or designing men, who 
stand ready to advocate the paradox of 5 peace between the 
States, though dismembered and alienated from each other. The genius 
of Republics, say they, is pacific; the spirit of commerce has a tend- 
ency to soften the manners of men, and to extinguish those inflam- 
mable humors which have so often kindled into wars. Commercial 
Republics, like ours, never will be disposed to waste themselves in 
ruinous contentions with each other. They will be governed by mutual 
interest, and will cultivate a spirit of mutual amity and concord. 


But, says the writer: 

Have republics in practice been less addicted to war than mon- 
archies? Are not the former administered by men as well as the 
latter? Are not there aversions, predilections, rivalships, and desires 
of unjust acquisitions that affect nations as well as gs? Are not 

assemblies frequently subject to the impulses of rage, resent- 
ment, jealousy, avarice, and of other irregular and violent propensities? 
Is it not well known that their determinations are often governed 
by a few individuals in whom they place confidence, and that they are, 
of course, liable to be tinctured by the passions and views of those 
individuals. Has commerce hitherto doue anything more than change 
the objects of war? 

This is particularly interesting at this time; for, after all, 
one of the controlling influences which led to the great conflict 
now raging in Europe was that of a desire for commercial 
supremacy. 

Is not the love of wealth as domineering and enterprising a passion 
as that of love of power or glory? Have there not been as many wars 
founded upon commercial motives, since that has become the 88 
system of nations, as were before occasioned by the cupidity of territory 
or dominion? Has not the spirit of commerce, in many instances, 
administered new incentives to the appetite, both for the one and for 
the other? Let experience, the least fallible guide of human opinion, 
be appealed to for an answer to these inquiries, 

Citing a number of historical illustrations, he further says: 


Have we not already seen enough of the fallacy and extrayagance 
of those idle theories which have amused ns with promises of an exemp- 
tion from the imperfections, the weaknesses, and the evils incident to 
socicty in every shape? Is it not time to awake from the deceitful dream 
of a golden age and to adopt as a practical maxim for the direction of 
our political conduct that we, as well as the other inhabitants of the 
globe, are yet remote from the happy empire of perfect wisdom and 
perfect virtue? 

So, Mr. President, entertaining the view that a republic 
could not be considered as exempt from war, however devoted 
the people of that republic might be to peace, and entertaining 
the view that in hours of danger there must be a centralization 
of power, so far as military action is concerned, the framers of 
the Constitution did not hesitate to centralize that power in 
the Chief Magistrate, and made him the Commander in Chief 


of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
command belongs to him, and can not be taken from him by any 
act of Congress, Next, they gave to Congress, acting for all the 
States, the power to raise and support armies, to provide a 
national force as distinguished from the local force known «as 


The right to 


the State militia. They said that— 


The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Arm 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
called into the actual service of the United States. 

It has been said in this debate that the Constitution of the 
United States nowhere recognizes the State militia; that there 
is no recognition, as it were, of a national force and of a local 
force; but we have that clear and unmistakable recognition in 
part of section 2, Article II, of the Constitution, where they refer 
to “the militia of the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States,” 

The framers of the Constitution, entertaining the views that 
they entertained with reference to the necessity of an undivided 
power and undivided responsibility in the hour of danger, would 
scarcely have done other than recognize as a local force that 
over which they permitted the local authorities to have any con- 
trol whatever, and to provide another and a distinct force for 
the National Government as contradistinguished from the local 
force, If they had not regurded the militin as essentially a 
State force and always to remain such, except in the limited 
instances prescribed, they would not have consented to their be- 
ing officered and trained by 13, now 48, separate authorities, 
They would never have regarded such divided authority in mili- 
tary affairs as other than fatal. But regarding the militia as a 
State force, and having provided an undivided authority for the 
national force, they consented to leaving the training of the 
militia to the States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that connection, if the Senator will par- 
don me, does it not seem evident that inductively and histori- 
cally, as well as deductively, his argument is sound, because this 
force, which is called by the Constitution not the militia of the 
United States but the militia of the several States, so as to 
exclude the idea of its being the militia of the joint States, was 
already historically a preexisting force, and existed long before 
the Federal Government was formed at all, as the militin of 
the several Colonies? So that, historically as well as deductively, 
the Senator must be right about that. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator is entirely correct in that 
respect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, the framers of the Con- 
stitution merely recognized an existing thing and connected it 
with the Federal Government for times of war. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. The fathers found a State militia in 
each State. They left a State militia in each State, and they 
left with the States such vital and controlling power as will, 
in my judgment, always make it, for the purposes of war, inef- 
fective except in a most limited way as a national force. On 
the other hand, they provided for a national force without per- 
mitting any limitation whatever to be placed upon it by the 
States, giving to Congress authority to raise and support armies 
op making the Commander in Chief the President of the United 
States, 

What I desire to do to-day—and that is all I desire to do 
at this time—is to show that according to the Constitution 
there is a distinct, vital limitation upon the power of Congress 
with reference to the State militia, and that by reason of that 
limitation, which is vital and essential, the State militia never 
can be made an effective force in war or an effective force as 
a national organization. I want to show that the power of Con- 
gress over the militia is a limited power, and that by reason of 
that limitation the National Government can not do that which 
is indispensable in fitting the militia for service in times of 
national danger. I want to show that the powers left with 
the States are, from a military standpoint, preponderating and 
dominant, and that to spend vast sums of money on the State 
militia in view of these insuperable obstacles is to waste effort 
to waste our funds so sorely needed for real effective pre- 
parednéss, z 

I am not going, Mr. President, to-day at least to review 
historically the effect of this division of power with reference 
to the State militia as it has been demonstrated from the be- 
ginning of the Government until now. I do want to say. how- 


and Navy 
tates when 


ever, in passing that in presenting this question with reference 
to the ineffectiveness of the State militia to serve the National 
Government men should not be charged with assailing the per- 
sonnel or the character of the men who constitute the militia. 
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It is no reflection upon them as men or citizens. It is a ques- 
tion of power, a question of constitutional authority which we 
ought to have the courage to heed. The positien which I take 
in regard to it is that by reason of these provisions of the 
Constitution it never can be made an effective force in Federal 
affairs as a military proposition, and that being true it devolves 
upon us to account to the people for putting them in touch 
with the National Treasury. We should have a reason, a most 
vital reason, for spending fifty or sixty millions of dollars a 
year when already every form of taxation is harassing and 
annoying the citizen. 

Looking at the provisions of the Constitution with reference 
to the State militia we find them. entirely different in every 
respect with reference to power from these which relates to the 
national force. Among other things in Article I, part of section 
8, it says: 

The gress shall e 
the lida SETE ott 

For what purpose? Not for all purposes. Not as Congress 
may raise and support an army, not as it may put in action the 
national force, but for three specific and well-defined, well- 
known, and recognized purposes only. 

First, to execute the laws of the Union; second, to suppress 
insurrection ; :.ad, third, to repel invasion. 

li: tbe militia, and 
tor We dne part of Them as iay be employed ip the servion ot 
ment of the . — ‘and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 5 

It has been said that the power of Congress over the State 
militia is the same as the power of Congress over the Army 
with the exception of the authority to appoint the officers and 
training the militia. We need not discuss many of the closer 
questions, what might be called the hair-splitting question with 
reference to the authority of Congress over the State militia. 
Let us deal alone with the vital and controlling constitutional 
powers. We have here the clear and unmistakable provision 
reserving to the States exclusively the naming of the officers 
and the training of the militia. These duties devolve upon and 
belong exclusively to the State. You can not purchase these 
reservations away from the State by putting the militia upon 
the pay roll. You can not go into the market and barter in 
constitutional power. You must get it from the Constitution 
without money and without price or you must forego its en- 
joyment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Will the Senator be kind enough to re- 
peat the language about the militia organization which he has 
just read? . 

Mr. BORAH (reading)— 

5 1 
tor governing such part of then aa may be employed in the service of 
the United States, g to the tes, r. ively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of tr: g the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator let me ask him this 
question: The militia to whieh the Senator has just referred 
means the unorganized militia of the country, does it not—all 
persons liable to military service between the years of age as 
fixed by law? So when it speaks about governing such portion 
of them as may be put into the service of the United States 
it does not in anyway authorize the United States to summon 
the State militia to serve the United States Government. Is it 
the unorganized militia that Congress is directed to organize? 
Of course, there would be no sense in organizing the Organized 


* to provide for calling forth 


Militia, It must refer to those subject to military service, does 
it not? 
Mr. BORAH. I rather think not. 


Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit an interruption, 
I should like to ask him if he thinks that that question is quite 
80 broad? Does the Senator think that the constitutionally Or- 
ganized Militia of the States may not, under this expression, 
be ordered into the service of the United States, although or- 
ganized? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Can they be ordered into the service of 
the United States in time of peace simply for training? 

Mr. BORAH. No, sir; they can not be ordered into the serv- 
ice of the United States except when the President of the 
United States decides it is necessary to have them there for the 
purpose of executing the laws of the Union, to suppress insur- 
rection, or repel invasion. They remain as a State force at ail 
other times, and the State alone can train them. Congress can 


not train them. If the State declines to train them, Congress 
is powerless. x 

Mr. STERLING. Then, I should like to make this inquiry: 
If they may be ordered into the service of the United States for 
service in war, will not that solve some of our difficulties in con- 
sidering that part of the bill relating to the National Guard? 
Will there need to be any new enlistment, for example? Will 
there need to be any contract with the General Government 
for service in the Regular Army? May they not as O 
Militia of the States be ordered into the service of the United 
States in time of war? 5 

Mr. BORAH. I think so, if it is a war of invasion. However, 
I think that if we are going to put $50,000,000 a year into the 
National Guard there ougkt te be something besides the mere 
right to order them in. They ought to be equipped and prepared 
to fight when they get in; and the point is that as long as the 
State appoints the officers and does the training that never can 
be true. Why it ean not be I am going to discuss at another 
time. I am interested now as to legal questions only. 

Mr. President, with reference to this clause appointing the 
officers and training the men, and as to the limitation of the 
authority of Congress over the subject, I read again from the 
Federalist, No. 29: 

What reasonable cause of apprehension can be inferred from a power 
in the Union to prescribe r. tions tor the militia and to its 
services when necessary, w! the particular States are to have the sole 
and exclusive appointment of the officers? If it were ible seriously 
to indulge a 0 of the militia upon any conceivable establishment 
under the Federal Government, the circumstance of the officers being 
in the appointment of the States ought at once to extinguish it. There 
can be no doubt that this circumstance will aiways secure to them a 
preponderating influence over the militia. 

That number of the Federalist was written by Alexander 
Hamilton, who had pronounced ideas with reference to the 
rights of the National Government. He states, however, that 
so long as the officers are appointed by the States the State 
must necessarily at all times be the preponderating infinence 
with reference to the State militia; and I shall undertake to 
show later by historic facts that that has always been true, 
and that in spite of any contract which you insert in this bill in 
the hour of crisis it always will be true. You can not change 
the Constitution of the United States by a contract between 
individuals or between the National Government and an indi- 
vidual. You can not change it by putting into: this bill an oath 
to support the Constitution and laws of the United States and 
leaving out the oath to support the State law, from which the 
officer receives his commission. It is simply an attempt, futile, 
inexpedient in the end, to get around a plain provision of the 
Constitution. The fathers fully intended that there should 
always rest with the State the preponderous influence over this 
local force. The only way you can change it is to change the 
Constitution. It is idle to assume you can change all this by 
contracts or oaths or compensation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam not sure that I understood the Senator 
from Idaho a few moments ago with respect to that clause of the 
Constitution which provides substantially as follows: 

And for ene such part of them as may be employed in the sery- 
ice of the United States. 

Assume that Congress has provided for the organization of the 
militia, I care not what you call it, State militia or otherwise, 
does the Senator say that the Federal Government does not em- 
ploy the militia when it prescribes the arming, the equipment, 
and the training? I rather understood him to say that they were 
not then employed by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my view of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When they are employed? 

Mr. BORAH. When the President for these three reasons, or 
either of them, under the Constitution calls them into the serv- 
ice of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that if the Senator—— 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had not concluded my question. 

Mr. NELSON, I simply wanted to supplement what the 
Senator said by stating that when they are called into the 
United States service they are mustered into the service. 

Mr. CUMMINS. “ Mustered” simply means account, as I 
understand it, in military phraseology. We do not advance very 
far by using the word “muster.” I want to know if I clearly 
understand the Senator as saying that there is no Federal rela- 
tion with the militia or the National Guard until the President 
calls them into active service for the purpose of enforcing the 
law, suppressing insurrection, or repelling invasion. 
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: That is a term 
of infinite scope. There is this relation, that Congress may 
previously prescribe the method of organizing, arming, and dis- 


Mr. BORAH. The Senator says, “ relation.” 


ciplining it. It may lay down the rule by which the officers ap- 
pointed by the State shall train them, and if the National 
Government does not see fit to lay down the rule the State may 
lay down the rule. But I concede that in training the National 
Guard the discipline may be prescribed by the National Govern- 
ment before they are actually called into the service of the 
United States, 

Mr. CUMMINS. What office, then, does the clause to which 
I referred play in the matter, “and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States“? 
Does the Senator understand that when they are employed in 
the service of the United States the latter provision in the 
same section reserving to the States the power to appoint 
officers disappears? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not so understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then when are they cmployed by the 
United States and governed by the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. They may be governed in a limited sense by 
the United States without the United States appointing the 
officers. After the officers are appointed the President may call 
them into the service of the United States. They pass then 
under the direction and control of the United States, and the 
United States governs them and governs the officers who have 
been appointed by the State. In other words, after they are 
called into the service they pass under the control of the Na- 
tional Government and are a part of the national force. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator understands they are not 
in anywise governed by the United States until they are called 
into the service for one of the three purposes named in the 
preceding paragraph of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. I do nct know what the Senator means by 
„governed.“ You might say they are being governed in a sense 
beenuse the Government had prescribed the organization and 
the method of disciplining them and arming them, but in 
the sense of controlling troops, directing troops, or using 
troops as they are called in, they are not under the direction 
of the United States until the President calls them in for one 
of these three reasons. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One more question, and I shall not detain 
the Senator further. Then, after Congress has organized or 
provided for organizing them and for arming them and for dis- 
ciplining them, as I gather, it is the view of the Senator from 
Idaho that Congress could not prescribe the length, for instance, 
of the service during any year or any period, nor the character 
of the camp service which might be required of the militia? 

Mr. BORAH. Before they are called into the service of the 
United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before any effort is made to bring them in 
for the purpose of enforcing the law or suppressing insurree- 
tion or repelling invasion. 

Mr. BORAH. That would depend entirely upon what it 
would be regarded. I think that that might come under the 
question of discipline. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Idaho allow me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to state that the term “muster into 
the service of the United States” received a practical construc- 
tion in the days of the Civil War. We had our State regiments. 
I myself enlisted in a State company. Eight companies of the 
. State militia were brought into camp together. We were there 
a month and by-and-by the United States mustering officer came 
there and made us take the oath over again, and we were mus- 
tered into the United States service. From that time on we 
were under the control of the Federal Government. Now, that 
is the way it operated during the Civil War with every militia 
regiment that appeared in the service. They were mustered 
into the United States service by a United States Regular Army 
mustering officer swearing them in, and then they became a 
part of the United States Army. 


Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Idaho will allow 
me— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I defer to the broader knowledge of the 


Senator from Minnesota with regard to the meaning of the word 
“muster.” I have a little knowledge respecting it from an 
Army officer. The Senator from Minnesota, however, describes 
an enlistment. Of course, when the Senator from Minnesota 
enlisted in the service of the United States he was mustered in 
as well, but at that time Congress had not exercised the author- 
ity given to it in the Constitution, and the company of which 
he was a member was not in the service of the United States. 
I assume it is hardly fair, however, to test what is here pro- 


posed by what was done 50 years ago when Congress had not 
thought it necessary to employ the full power, as I view it, 
which it has under the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to support what I have said by calling 
attention to a few paragraphs from the case of Houston versus 
Moore. 

This case was in part a construction of the act of 1792 and 
the act of 1795. I do not know about the act of 1792; but the 
act of 1795 was drawn under the direction of Mr. Hamilton, 
in contemplation of using the State militia in the riots which 
were at that time disturbing western Pennsylvania. I want 
Senators to bear in mind, not only the fact that it was drawn 
by one who had-a pretty settled view as to the powers of the 
States and of the National Government with reference to the 
militia, but that the act of 1795 has been held by the Supreme 
Court to have exhausted the power of Congress under these 
clauses of the Constitution. Justice Washington, rendering the 
opinion of the court, said: 

The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power to provide 
for calling forth the militia in three specified cases: For organizing, 
arming, and disciplining them; and for governing such of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 


the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the au- 
8 of training, the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 


The laws which I have referred to— 
Referring to the acts of 1792 and 1795— 


The laws which I have referred to amount to a full execution of the 
powers conferred upon Congress by the Constitution. They provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrection, and repel inyasion. They also provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, leaving 
to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training them according to the discipline prescribed by 


COREENE 

This system may not be formed with as much wisdom as, in the 

opinion of some, it might have been, or as time and experience may 

hereafter su; t. But, to my apprehension, the whole ground of con- 

gressional legislation is covered by the laws referred to. 3 
On page 23 it is said: 


Upon the subject of the militia Congress has exercised the powers 
conferred on that body by the Constitution as fully as was thought 
right, and has thus 9 Ah the power ot legislation by the States on 
these subjects. 

Justice Johnson, who rendered a separate opinion, says, as 
will be found on page 36: 


Indeed, extensive as their power over the militia is, the United 
States is obviously intended to be made in some measure dependent 
upon the States for the aid of this species of force. For if the States 
will not officer or train their men, there is no power given to Congress 
to supply the deficiency. 

Mr. President, there is no occasion to search for closer ques- 
tions or fo: more difficult problems, because if the officering and 
the training of the militia are left with the States, and Con- 
gress can not intrude itself upon that power, then there is to 
my mind an insuperable difficulty in doing what we are 
undertaking to do, to wit, make the many State forces a 
unified efficient force such as we would require in any contest 
wit a powerful foe. To say that a force which is officered by 
48 different appointing powers and trained by the State at its 
will, or no, and that no influence of power can intrude upon 
that—to say that, is to establish once and for all the ineffi- 
ciency of the State militia as a national force. Who would 
lead such a force into battle against the trained armies of 
Europe or Japan. It would be like the militia from the many 
States of Greece, meeting the troops of Philip which had been 
trained and disciplined under one eye—another Chæronea would 
tell the tale. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only want to call the attention of the able 
Senator to the fact that he will discover in that case a separate 
opinion of Mr. Justice Story, and in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story, the Senator will find a very interesting elaboration of 
the concurrent powers between the States and the Federal 
Government touching that very service, pointing out, I think, 
an answer to many of the opinions urged by the able Senator 
in his lucid argument. I did not know whether the Senator 
had time to notice that separate opinion; I might say the re- 
version to that particular subject, as it seems not to have been 
alluded to by either of the other justices rendering their 
opinions, or the justice rendering the opinion of the full court. 

Mr. BORAH, I thank the Senator from Illinois. Justice 
Story renders an interesting dissenting opinion, and discusses, 
as the Senator says, the question of concurrent power; but the 
concurrent power which Justice Story discusses relates alone 
to the question of organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
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militia. He does not intimate that there is any concurrent power 
in the Congress and in the States with reference to appointing 
the officers or training the men, He does say, however, that if 
Congress should fail to provide a system of organization or of 
arming and disciplining the State could exercise that power, 
and do it itself; and in this respect the States and the Congress 
have concurrent power. But upon the other question, upon 
which I lay stress, with reference to the appointing of the 
officers of the militia, Justice Story concurs with the main 
opinion. s 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And as to the training of the men. 

Mr. BORAH. And as to the training of the men. . 

Now, I want to read a paragraph from Justice Story, and 
this paragraph is not out of harmony with the main decision, 
but, even if it were a dissenting opinion, I think an opinion of 
Justice Story would be persuasive upon any question: 


It is almost too plain for argument that the power here given to 
Congress over the militia is of a limited nature and contin to the 
objects specified in these clauses, and that in all other respects, and 
for all other aha the militia are subject to the control and gov- 
ernment of the State authorities. Nor can the reservation to the 
States of the appointment of the officers and authority of the training 
the militia, according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, be 
justly considered as weakening this conclusion. That reservation 
constitutes an exception merely from the power given to Congress “ to 
provide for organizing, arming, and disciplini the militia,” and is 
a limitation upon the authority which would otherwise have devolved 
upon it as to the appointment of officers. But the exception from a 
ziven power can not, upon any fair reasoning, be considered as an 
enumeration of all the powers which belong to the State over the 
mra What those powers are must depend upon their own con- 
stitutions— 


That is the constitutions of the States— 

And what is not taken away by the Constitution of the United 
States must be considered as retained by the States or the people. The 
exception, then, ascertains only that Congress have not and that the 
States have the E 78 to appoint the officers of the militia and to 
train them according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. Nor 
does it seem necessary to contend that the power “to provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia ” is exclusively vested 
in Congress. It is merley an affirmative power, and if not in its own 
nature incompatible with the existence of a like power in the States 
it may well leave the concurrent power in the latter. 

But when Congress has once carried this power into effect 
it is taken away from the States—that is, with reference to 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia. Farther on 
Justice Story says: 

In considering this question it is always to be kept in view that 
the case is not of a new power granted to Congress where no similar 
power already existed in the States. 

As was said by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIAus! 
awhile ago: 

On the contrary, the States, in virtue of their sovereignty, possessed 
general authority over their own militia, and the Constitution carved 
out of that a specific power in certain enumerated cases. 

And that is all that Congress undertook to do. The power 
over the militia, in the first place, belonged, of course, ex- 
clusively to the States to arm, organize, prescribe the discipline, 
appoint the officers, and to train them, but the Constitution 
sought to carve out of this general power the limited power of 
organizing, arming, and disciplining, which it may exercise 
concurrently with the States. Congress has that power, that 
limited and circumscribed power, carried out, and no more. 
With reference to the appointing of the officers and the train- 
ing of the militia, in all other respects, except that of organiz- 
ing or prescribing the organization and of arming and equip- 
ping, the power over the militia rests exclusively in the States. 
It is a State institution, but over this State institution certain 
limited authority is given; but it remains and must remain a 
State institution. 

Let us see what the Supreme Court of Illinois said in a case 
dealing with this question. I will not read it all, because the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] yesterday put it 
in the Recorp, but I want to read a paragraph or two. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator kindly give the citation? 

Mr. BORAH. It is the case of Peter J. Dunne against The 
People, Ninty-fourth Dlinois. I read from the syllabus, but 
the body of the opinion will be found to support fully, in my 
judgment, the sylabus: 


3. The Federal Constitution does not confer on Congress unlimited 
power over the militin of the several States, but it is restricted to 
specific objects enumerated, and for all other purposes the militia of 
the States remains subject to State legislation. The power of a State 
over its militia is not derived from the Constitution of the United 
States. It is a power the States had before the adoption of that in- 
strument, and its exercise by the States not being prohibited by it, it 
still remains with the States, subject only to the paramount authority 
of acts of Congress enacted in pursuance of the Constitution, 

= s . * * * . 

5. There is no question of the power of a State to organize such 
portua of its militia as may be deemed necessary in the execution of 
ts Jaws and to aid in maintaining domestic tranquillity within its 
boréers. The power given to the chief executive of the State to call 
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out the militia to execute the laws, ete., by implication recognizes the 
right to orgavize-a State militia. 
> * * * * s * 


9. It is for the legislature to determine of what number Lhe active 
militia of the State shall consist, depending on the exigency that makes 
such organization necessary. i 

6 * * * * * * 


13. The organization of a State militia. when not in actual service, 
but for the purpose of training under the act of Congress, into divi- 
sions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and companies, shall be done as 
the State legislature may direct. When called into the national serv- 
ice, it is made the duty of the executive to organize the militia as the 
act of Congress directs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has the Senator from Idaho any doubt 
that, if Congress should not act upon the matter at all and 
should not make any provision such as it is authorized to make 
under the Constitution, each State in the Union would have 
absolute power to provide for a militia, to organize it, and to 
provide the rules by which it should be governed? I ask the 
Senator from Idaho whether he does not think that the only 
purpose of the provision of the Constitution which authorizes 
Congress to provide for these things is that a uniform rule muy 
be established by Congress? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my opinion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, It was deemed advisable that, so far 
as possible, the militia of the several States should be organized 
and disciplined in pursuance of a uniform rule. The power of 
Congress is simply to prescribe the rule, and then the States 
carry the rule into execution. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is the correct rule. Something 
has been said here with reference to the fact that that provision 
of the Constitution which forbids the States to keep troops in 
time of war might have some reference (o this provision, but 
both the Supreme Court of the United States and the IIlinois 
Supreme Court have decided that that bas no reference to the 
militia at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The very case to which the Senator 
has referred, the Illinois case, does that. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true. Undoubtedly a State could pro- 
ceed to organize, arm, and equip its own militia, and discipline 
it if {he Congress of the United States did not provide for its 
doing so. It could do so upon its own motion, upon its own 
theory of organization and discipline, and the prohibition of the 
Congress with reference to maintaining troops would not at all 
militate against the right or authority of the State to do so, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idahe 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the difference between a regiment 
called “militia ” in service throughout the year and equipped 
in every way for war and“ troops“? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, in popular parlance there 
would be no difference at all; but there is a clear line of dis- 
tinction between “troops” and “ State militia” so far as the 
Constitution is concerned. The State militia are not troops 
under that provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘That is simply one decision, and probably 
it would not be accepted as absolutely conclusive of the question. 
I think there is in the popular mind a difference. I take it that 
in the word “militia” there inheres the thought of occasional 
service. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is generally the way the service is ren- 
dered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If a State has the power to organize mili- 
tia—and that it would have the power to organize militia if 
nothing had been said in the Constitution I have no doubt what- 
ever, and I think no one has ever doubted it—but suppose the 
State of Iowa came to the conclusion that it wanted a standing 
army and would call out its militia, organize its militia, arm 
the men who were organized, and keep them in the service pre- 
cisely as the National Government now keeps the regular force 
in the service, does not the Senator from Idaho think that they 
would be “ troops“? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, how could we get troops in the State 
of Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, the State of Iowa can not have troops 
in time of peace. It can have its citizen or civilian force; or, 
in other words, its militia. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that the distinction between “troops” and “ militia” is that 
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the troops are soldiers, while the militia are citizens still in 
civil life. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How long must citizens be soldiers in order 
to make them “ troops? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not finished—when a man be- 
comes a member of the State militia, he does not leave his oc- 
cupation in civil life; he is still a doctor or a lawyer or a clerk. 
Those things constitute the usual occupations of the militia. A 
citizen simply becomes a member of the militia in order that 
he may take training and be ready to respond to the call of his 
State or, in a larger aspect, to the call of the Nation, and he 
does not become a soldier. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A professional soldier. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He at no time becomes a regular sol- 
dier. 

8 Mr. CUMMINS. Then we have no troops“ in the United 
tates. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He is still a citizen in civil life. 

Mr. LODGE. We have none except in the Regular Army. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are not troops. A man enlists in the 
Regular Army for three years, and then comes out of the serv- 
ice, and is still a doctor or a mason in civil life. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But he has no other occupation while he is 
in the Army. 

Mr. LODGE. While he is there he has no other occupation. 

. Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not. If the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, if a State were to organize a regiment of 
militia, enlist the militia for three years, and keep them in the 
service for nine months in each of the years, would not that 
regiment be troops? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will add to it that they 
are put into the military business in such a way that they 
become professional soldiers and abandon their civil occupa- 
tions, I would say yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have no professional soldiers in the 
United States save the officers who enter the service for life. 
All others are volunteers, who enter for a specified time. This 
bill provides that any soldier of the Regular Army can leave 
it at the end of two years and enter a reserve force. To me 
the distinction that is made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Utah is not understandable at all. 

Mr. LODGE. But there is no power in the world where the 
men enlist for an indefinite period. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. LODGE. And they are professional armies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They may be professional armies, but there 
can be a professional militiaman just as well as a professional 
soldier. 

Mr. LODGE. Professional militiamen, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, all have some other object. On an average, in the 
three years of their enlistment, they drill 90 hours. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. And the regular soldier is more occupied in his 
profession than that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose a State should call in a regiment. 
It has the power to organize a regiment of militia. All the 
members of society are unorganized parts of the militia. From 
the time of attaining fighting age until the man dies he is a 
militiaman; he is a member of the unorganized militia. But 
when he enters the service I am trying to find out whether the 
distinction between the militiaman and the trooper is one of 
the length of service or one of the character of service, or just 
how, with a regiment of fighting men who have agreed to re- 
main in the service for a year or two years, you can tell whether 
they are militiamen or troops. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. LEE of Maryland addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom is the Senator yield- 
ing? There are several Senators on the floor at the same time. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The distinction is, if the Senator will 
permit me to answer the question, in the character of the serv- 
ice which is rendered. A man may become a professional sol- 
dier if he has enlisted for a year or for three years. The 
length of time does not make any difference. While he is en- 
gaged in that occupation, that is his profession, and it is none 
the less a profession because he has voluntarily entered it. In 


other words, in order to be engaged in a profession a man does 
not have to be compelled to enter it. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the difference is, as I under- 
stand it, that while he is fighting he is a trooper, but while he 
is preparing he is a militiaman. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. He is a soldier while he is 
preparing. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa would 
not contend, I presume, that a State could not maintain a militia 
in time of peace. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; I do not so contend. 

Mr. BORAH. The Constitution forbids a State from keeping 
troops in time of peace. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was trying to find out, however, whether 
there is any conflict between the various phrases used in the 
Constitution. We all know that they are not always reconcil- 
able. The clause of the Constitution to which the Senator has 
just referred says that a State may keep troops without the con- 
sent of Congress in the event of war. In the event the State 
goes to war, in the event of an invasion of the State, the State 
can keep an army; and I do not know how it could organize the 
army except under its power to call out all of its citizens to 
defend it. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that a State in time 
of peace may not maintain a militia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, what will he do with the provision of 
the anes which forbids a State to keep troops in time of 

ce 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say, I was asking the Senator to reconcile 
those statements, to explain the difference between the troops. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a difference, evidently. The Consti- 
tution recognizes a difference, because it provides for the States 
maintaining a militia, or concedes their right to maintain a 
militia, and yet it prohibits them from maintaining troops in 
time of peace. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Constitution does not say anything 
about the States maintaining a militia. It is simply silent on 
that question; and I assume that unless the States granted the 
whole power—— 

Mr. BORAH. Being silent, it is just the same as if it author- 
ized it, so far as practice is concerned, because, being silent, the 
States may maintain a militia. It was an original power, and 
the Constitution does not prohibit its use. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the States had the power to do so, and I 
assume, with some little doubt upon my own part, that the States 
did not part with the power to organize a militia; although it 
could be very well argued, as the Senator knows it has been 
argued, that the grant of power to the Congress of the United 
States to organize the militia was exclusive, I do not think so, 
and I do not contend so. Nor is it material to any question 
that we are considering here to determine that delicate point. 

Mr. BORAH. The Constitution says the President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 
and of the militia of the several States. Not only do we have 
the fact that the power originally belonged to the States, but 
we have here written into the Constitution the recognition of the 
fact that there shall be State militias there to be called into 
action, and that a State may maintain a militia in time of peace. 
But afterwards the Constitution says that the States are pro- 
hibited from maintaining troops in time of peace. So the Con- 
stitution clearly that there is a clear distinction 
between troops and the State militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not deny that. I was trying to find 
out what the difference is and when the militiaman might be- 
come a professional soldier. 

Mr. BORAH. I will read a paragraph from the case of 
Dunne against The People upon that point, so that it may go in 
the RECORD: 


The States are forbidden to keep “ troops” in time of peace; and of 
what avail is the militia to maintain order and to enforce the laws 
in the States unless it is organised? “A well-regulated militia” is 
declared to be “ necessary to the security of a free State.” The mili- 
tia is the dormant force upon which bot the, National and State Gov- 


suppress i 
and repel invasions.” It would seem A be indispensable there should 


be 
limitations imposed by the Constitution. ‘Aecordingly it is laid down 
— text writers and courts th that the given to Congress to provide 
‘or organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia is not exclusive. 

ie is defined to be merely an —— pene and not incompatible 
with the existence of a like power in the States, and hence the conclu- 

sion is the power of concurrent legislation over the militia exists in tbe 
several Sta with the National Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to reduce this argument, if I 
can, to the real issue, for I recognize the justice and the sound- 
ness of a large part of the argument of the Senator from Idaho. 
Standing as I do for the provisions of this bill in favor of the 
National Guard, I de net want it assumed that we are on our 
side disputing a large part of the argument which has just been 
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submitted by the Senator from Idaho. I return to one question 
which I propounded a short while ago. 

First, let me say that we do not question or doubt that in 
time of peace the State has the absolute power to appoint the 
officers of the militia or the National Guard, and that inasmuch 
us men can be trained only by officers, they must be trained by 
the officers appointed by the State. I agree, at any rate—I do 
not want to bind anyone else by the admission—that we can not 
affect that power on the part of the States; and I agree further 
that if a State should refuse to appoint or make provision for 
the appointment or selection of officers of the militia during a 
time of peace, the Federal Government could not supply that 
omission on the part of the States. 

So far, I agree with the Senator from Idaho. But, as I 
understand the Senator from Idaho, he goes further and says 
that in time of war, when the President, under the authority of 
Congress, calls the National Guard into the fighting service of 
the United States, then the State still has the power to appoint 
the officers of the organization so called in; and that if, in such 
an event, the Stute were not to appoint or select, the organization 
would be without officers, and that the Federal Government 
could not appoint officers in that contingency. 

That is the point that is interesting, because, if that is true, 
then the conclusions that have been stated by the Senator from 
Idaho have great force; but I have never believed, and do not 
now understand, that that is the proper interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not gone to the extent 
which the Senator seems to think I have with reference to the 
power of the National Government to govern the force after 
they are called into the service, because I do not think that is 
a vital question here. What I maintain is that if the National 
Government can not appoint the officers and can not enforce the 
training by the officers, as a military proposition it is a totally 
defective organization for the purpose of national defense; that 
it will be too late after they are called into service to do that 
which it was essential to have done before they were called into 
the service in order to make them efficient. Unless Congress 
can go further than is conceded by the Senator in the way of 
controlling the oflicers or initiating the training, the troops will 
never be fitted for the service which they will be called on to per- 
form. They will be just the same as volunteers. If the training 
is not proper or is not made at all, it would be just the same as 
if we called so many volunteers. So, as to whether or not they 
shall be fitted at all is the conceded proposition here, with the 
statement 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, of course, is a question of fact and not 
of law, and can be determined only by looking over the situa- 
tion and observing what the National Guard is, what its officers 
ure—I mean their competency—and whether they are actually 
training men so that they will be fit for the Federal service. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but suppose the National Government 
looks over the situation and finds that the officers are not fitted 
and that they are not training, what is the Congress going to 
do about it? It can not do anything. So you fall back upon the 
proposition that on the vital question of fitting these men for 
service the Congress is powerless, and, in the view of all the 
authorities that I have been able to examine upon military 
tactics or military questions, that is a vital proposition. 

The very object of putting these men in touch with the Na- 
tional Government is to have them properly trained, and to 
have them advance beyond the condition of the ordinary citi- 
zen in military capacity; and if Congress has not the power to 
enforce it, why should we undertake to legislate to that end? 
If this can not be done effectively, completely, how dare we 
rely on the militia? In these times, sir, we want no broken 
reed in the hour of peril. Above all, we do not want to spend 
millions upon any system that can not be relied on, and relied 
on with safety when the ordeal of battle comes. Our expense 
for preparedness will be burdensome, and in the name of 
justice, in all fairness to the overburdened taxpayers, let us 
not put any burden on them that is not essential and worth to 
them every dollar it costs. 3 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator bas been so amiable in 
submitting to interruptions that I should like to note, for in- 
formation, an exception to his constitutional argument on the 
ground that in case of absolute failure of the States to regu- 
late the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress, Congress would be helpless. I am under the impression 
that the power to enforce that discipline is clearly one of the 
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implied powers of Congress, and absolutely covered by Me- 
Cullough against Maryland. I will read that to the Senate at 
a later time; but before going on with this suggestion, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question in respect to this provision 
in section 8 of Article I of our Constitution, “ reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress.” Do I understand the Senator to 
maintain that the words “according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress” do not apply equally to the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training? 

Mr. BORAH. Unquestionably they do not. If they had, 
there would haye been no reason in the world for the Consti- 
tution making that exception. But I am interested that a 
southern Democrat should go further than a northern Republi- 
can on the question of implied power. I have never understood 
that the implied power under the Constitution went so far as 
to abrogate a specific provision of the Constitution to the con- 
trary. Here the Constitution expressly reserves to the States 
the power to appoint officers and to train the militia. Now, 
the Senator would render that specific provision nugatory under 
the doctrine of implied power. Verily the old order changeth.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do not concede that there is any 
specific provision to the contrary. The obligation imposed on 
Congress is to provide a discipline, and it should see to the en- 
forcement of the discipline that it has the right to provide. 
Otherwise, the providing of the discipline would be an absolute 
nullity, a mere idle waste of words. 

Mr. BORAH. It is, in practical effect, if the State does not 
see fit to train. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. So the Senator would render it. 

Mr. BORAH. This provision of the Canstitution is to the 
effect that the power to appoint the officers and to train the men 
is expressly reserved to the several States. Now, certainly no 
implied authority could in any way affect that authority or 
that right. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That right or reservation is all quali- 
fied by the following words: according to the discipline pre- 
27 7 5 by Congress,“ and that is what the Senator wants to get 
rid of. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.“ But if the Senator were correct in the 
proposition, all the Constitution would have said would have 
been that the Congress had power to organize, arm, and disci- 
pline the militia. If it had been intended by the fathers, as the 
Senator contends, that the discipline should also cover the 
officers, they would not have specifically carved out and ex- 
cepted from the matter of governing an army and disciplining 
it the matter of appointment and of training. So they took 
that out of the matter of discipline. That feature of discipline 
can not be exercised by Congress. That feature of organiza- 
tion can not be exercised by Congress. That part is reserved to 
the States specifically. Otherwise it would belong to Congress 
by reason of the authority to discipline the Organized Militia. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, The Senator’s argument, then, in that 
connection simply cancels that provision, “ according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress.” 

Mr. BORAH. No; it does not. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It simply cancels those words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It depends on what the word “ discipline ” 
means. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. They appoint the officers and do the 
training. They do the training according to the discipline. But 
Suppose the State does not want to train at all—what are you 
going to do about it? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I think the Congress can enforce its 
discipline by appropriate legislation, and I think that power to 
enforce is clearly an implied power under McCullough versus 
Maryland. 

Mr. HUGHES. Where are you going to get it? 

Mr. BORAH. Let me read, in that connection 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator goes into that sub- 
Jeet j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. Just let me read this, first: 

Indeed, extensive as their power over the militia is, the United 
States are obviously intended to be made, in some measure, dependent 
upon the States for the aid of this species of force. For if the States 
will not officer or train their men there is no power given to Congress 
to supply the deficiency. 

Mr. HUGHES. What is that from? 
coe BORAH. That is from the case of Houston against 

oore. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho has referred very 
often to the views of Alexander Hamilton. Has he examined 
the message to Congress delivered by George Washington in 
1795? I assume that it reflects Hamilton’s views. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no idea whose views it reflects other 
than its author’s, but I have examined it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg to read a sentence from it: 

In my opinion Congress has the power, by the proper organization, 
disciplining, equipment, and development of the militia to make it a 
—— force, capable of meeting every military exigency of the United 

If Hamilton had as much influence in this message as he 
had ordinarily over the public utterances of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, I suggest that the fathers, at least, 
believed that the militia could be made a national force. 
Patrick Henry, who was rather a great man in his time, was 
opposing the ratification of the Constitution in the Virginia 
convention, he said this about the militia: 

As your militia is given up to Congress, all power will be in their own 
possession. 

He then quotes another paragraph of the Constitution, and 
says: 

By this, sir, you see that their control over our last and best defense 
is unlimited. 

So our constitutional literature is not without some reference 
to the efficiency of a National Guard. 

Mr. BORAH. The best authority just now against Patrick 
Henry fs the Senator from Iowa, in his statement a few 
moments ago, in which he showed that Mr. Henry was thor- 
oughly mistaken in the admission of the fact that we have the 
absolute power to appoint officers and do the training, and if 
we do not train them nobody can. Certainly, if that be true, the 
great orator was in error in supposing that the control of 
Congress was unlimited. We owe much to Patrick Henry for 
his eloquence and his patriotism ; but time has shown his fears 
to have been ungrounded, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has shown his view of the Constitution to have 
been unsound. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rarely quote Patrick Henry unless he is 
on my side. 

Mr. BORAH. But the difficulty here seems to be that he is 
not on the side of the Senator. The position the Senator takes 
is that there is no power in Congress te name the officers and 
train the militia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Idaho will pardon me, 
æ good deal of this argument has grown up out of a difference 
of opinion as to what the word “ discipline” means. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The word “discipline” is defined as in- 
struction; training. It is defined as drilling. That is what it 
means. The State prescribes the tactics, whether it is Hardee’s 
or Upton’s. That is what is meant by discipline. 

Mr. BORAH. In addition to that, Congress has put a con- 
struction on that clause of the Constitution in accordance with 
that definition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho imputed to me an 
opinion a moment ago that I think I have not expressed. I 
believe that the States have the power, and the exclusive power, 
to appoint the officers of the militia until the militia enters the 
employment of the United States. I might not agree with the 
Senator from Idaho as to just what constitutes employment by 
the United States. He is of the opinion—and I have not dis- 
puted it up to this time—that the militia enter the employment 
of the United States only when they are called into service to 
accomplish one of the things mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph of the Constitution, while I think it may be fairly con- 
tended that they can be called into the employment of the 
United States for the purpose of preparing them to do the 
things which the Constitution names in the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator a question in order that 
we may get down to the real issue. The Senator concedes that 
the States have exelusive power to appoint the officers. Suppose 
the State does not see fit to train the militia, has Congress power 
to train the militia? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to answer that question. It 
is an exceedingly doubtful one, and I do not think it inheres or is 
material to any proposition I have made or shall make with 
regard to the bill, and especially the pending amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am just about to conclude, and 
I will conclude by saying that it seems clear that under the Con- 
stitution, and according to the authorities which have undertaken 


to construe the Constitution, this at least may be regarded as 
well established: First, that the appointment of the officers Is 
exclusively under the control of the States; and, secondly, that 
the training of the militia is exclusively within the authority 
and under the control of the States; that if the State does 
not see fit to appoint officers the Congress of the United States 
can not compel the State to do so; that if the State does not 
see fit to train the militia the Congress of the United States 
can not compel the State to do so. There have been historic 
illustrations, but of those I am not going to speak now. There is 
another feature of this National Guard matter which I want to 
discuss later. But those two propositions as legal propositions 
under the Constitution seem to me beyond peradventure well 
established. But just a word with reference to the quotation 
from Washington’s message to Congress, upon which the Senator 
justly lays stress, No doubt both Washington and Hamilton 
entertained a hope that the act of 1795 would work out success- 
fully.. But the Father of his Country did not live to see his 
hopes dashed to earth in the War of 1812. But that does not 
relate to the legal proposition, and I propose to take this and 
other more serious questions up in a later discussion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, unless I am taking up time that 
some other Senator would like at this particular time to occupy, 
as I am not anxious to proceed at any particular hour, I would 
like permission to say a few werds touching this proposed 
amendment and what I regard to be the attitude of this bill 
toward the States’ guard militia. 

There seems to have been in this country something of a 
general fear addressed against the organization of the Army 
and also against the State guards. There is very generally, 
Mr. President, through the country, I think, a mistaken idea as 
to the offices to be performed by both the Army and the guards, 
They are not enemies of our country or opposed to the freedom 
of our people. 

I heard the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
sox] expressing in commendable terms his condemnation of that 
general spirit pervading in different parts, indeed, I may say the 
whole, of the Republie, opposing any form of force or defense as 
militarism. Just now that spirit seems rampant and to per- 
vade sections of the country where least we were to expect it 
and where the reputation for intelligence, it is assumed, would 
have long avoided it. 

In the casual writings of Heine there is a very interesting 
observation produced by him to point a moral. He speaks about 
an oriental country where there was a judge of a court who was 
ealled upon to pass a judicial decision between two conflicting 
contenders for some interest, and, not liking the looks of the 
individuals, he committed the decision to his daughter. She 
heard the full case and she went to her father to report. Heine 
relates that the old judge asked her, Well, what do you think of 
the justice of their ease and which de you think is right?” She 
responded, “ I do net know which is right; I only know that both 
stink.” In the general estimation of a class of people through- 
out this country there is an assumption that the very organiza- 
tion of any form of military protection is a stink in the nostrils 
of democracy and is obnoxious to the whole spirit of justice in a 
republic. 

For myself I can not take either of these views. What this 
country needs just now can be put in a single phrase. It is an 
army that is a sufficient army. Its States need a complete and 
efficient organization under the privileges of its National Guard 
or militia. 

The danger we have is that under the general excitation pre- 
vailing in certain quarters we may go to such an extreme of 
militarism as to arouse the fear and aversion of a certain class 
of people who lack a complete understanding of what our objects 
are and defeat through misapprehension the very purpose of 
our undertaking. Or, on the other hand, we may go to the 
other extreme and, yielding to these fears and this aversion, fail 
to do anything that is necessary to the demand of the hour upon 
the country. 

I occupy rather a difficult situation, measured by my estimate 
of my own position. I am not able to agree with any measure 
in toto which has been presenfed to either body. I have studied 
both bills, that from the House, designated the Hay bill, and 
that coming from the Military Committee of the Senate, desig- 
nated the Chamberlain bill. 

Mr. President, at the outset let me confess a prejudice, well 
to be understood in order that my fellow Senators may measure 
properly my hostility—at least keep in view what it is that in- 
fluences me. 

I am strongly prejudiced in faver of the National Guard. I 
am strongly an advocate of a State force to be kept and equipped 
for the purposes of local welfare as well as national defense. 
I have been a member of the Guards, in some form or other, 
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since I left my schooling. I have been an officer of the Guard, 
in some form or other, all iny manhood life. I am now and 
have retained this position, and it may be that those 
affectionate associations, inspired by the endearing experiences 
that a man has year in and year out, cause me to see these 
agencies in a more flattering light than others far removed 
from personal association may view them. I have observed a 
tendency in this Government at every opportunity that could 
arise to minimize the value of the State National Guard, and 
in some instances to macer:ite them out of existence. 

This bill, to my thinking, works a great injustice to every 
State in the Union, and, to my opinion, robs the States to a 
great extent of that force essential to our Government, a force 
within a State for the purpose of repelling invasion against that 
State as well as to protect that State from those disorders 
which may suddenly arise within a State due to its local situ- 
ation. This is a condition so seldom understood and never 
wholly appreciated by other States many miles removed. 

I have been interested in the argument of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]—and I have been attracted by the different 
suggestions made to him by other Senators as the argument has 
proceeded—upon the distinction between the power of the Federal 
Government over the Army and the power of the National Gov- 
ernment over the militia. 

Mr. President, there are two things it is well to clear up in 
the beginning. There is a distinct difference between militia 
and the National Guard. The militia, under the wording of the 
Constitution, merely means that which is meant under the Eng- 
lish definition. Having used governmental words in those days, 
which were the words of the common law or English statutes— 
words defining things and status which had existed in England 
previous to our coming into existence, it must be assumed that 
we used them in the same sense they were employed by those 
from whom we adopted them. So the word “ militia” in the 
Constitution means that body of men from whom may be or- 
ganized a distinctive force, but who, not being so organized, 
are “the militia,” as distinguished from the organized force 
called “ the Army.” 

Under the laws of England beforé our coming into existence, 
as is well remembered by the able lawyers representing their 
different States here in the Senate, as long ago as King Athel- 
stane in Kent, they organized each locally a form of militia. 
This was adopted, it is very interesting to remark, from the 
ancient governments of which they had some reading and not 
much knowledge. It came from a series of institutions prevail- 
ing in Rome. The Gauls landing in England brought with them 
some such form of the government of the land from whence they 
came. Part of England, not desiring to accept the imperial form 
of Rome, rather reverted, as did the Southern States of the 
United States, together with New England, to the Grecian 
theory. They declined to accept a form of organization that ex- 
tended from border to border, and they adopted the Grecian 
theory of organizing in each locality some form for its own 
separate protection in the event that one of its neighbors. for 
offenses real or imaginary, should attempt to invade it or to 
inake war upon it. 

The word “militis” passing, of course, from the Latin into 
the English, took its shape rather into the word “ militia,” 
which had no other object than merely defining those who could 
do military service. 

Therefore I say to my eminent friend from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] that I think the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] and himself did not pause to reflect upon that, which 
reflection would so readily have restored them to the real 
definition of the word as used in the Constitution. The right 
of a State to keep a militia was intended to mean the privilege 
of a State to recognize that class of individuals who may bear 
arms, and thus it added the other words reading, “a well- 
organized militia.” Consequently, when the provision is against 
the State keeping troops, that meant that it should not organize 
an army as an army within itself that might be used as an army 
opposed to the National Sovereignty. but “ organized militia ” 
meant that it should always keep itself, if it chose, In such a 
condition that its militia could be organized at any time for 
the purposes of national defense, but never to be kept as a 
separate army under the State sovereignty as distinguished 
from the General Army under the Nationality. 

Therefore, while it does appear on the face of the Constitu- 
tion an interesting inconsistency, difficult for the most eminent 
lawyers to reconcile, yet upon reading something of the history 
of our country we will readily see there is no real in S 
if we will divorce the word “ militia ” and the application of it 
from what is generally termed the National Guard. Therefore, 
the Organized Militia becomes a National Guard or the Or- 
ganized Militia may become the Army. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
it is not at all inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion that the Federal Government should exercise or should as- 
sume to exercise a control over the National Guard. In so far as 
the national defense is concerned the assumption on the part 
of our learned and excellent friend from Idaho, voicing the 
view, I dare say, held by many able Senators, that we have no 
control over the officering or the disciplining of the National 
Guard fails in this point. That particular provision of the Con- 
stitution cited by him is limited to the officering and the disci- 
pline of the National Guard while they remain a distinct State 
force, but the very moment any condition arises that calls for 
this force to be exercised in behalf of the national welfare the 
right then of discipline or officering is promptly vested in the 
very power that is authorized to call them inte existence for 
national uses. 

So we see that there is no inconsistency there, because if there 
were left in the power of the President of the United States the 
right to officer the guard of the State of Michigan, the State of 
Pennsylvania, the State of Illinois, or the States of Iowa or 
Idaho while in time of peace contemplate what would follow. 
That officering of their force could come from any source in the 
world, there being no law to compel the officer to come from the 
State of North Carolina if it is the guard of North Carona, 
from South Carolina if it is a South Carolina guard, or from 
Michigan or from Idaho, we would soon have a condition which 
our fathers inveighed against when in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a general expression of their grievances, they spoke 
of the foreign soldier who had been quartered upon the soil 
and at their doors. 

If the President of the United States in time of peace could 
officer the guards, it would be quite apparent that he could 
officer them from any source whatever; that he could send men 
to take charge of them who bore not the slightest relation of 
kindliness to them, who knew neither their families, nor their 
needs, nor their geography, nor their environment, and would 
use them upon any state of circumstances according to his whim 
or profit or which served his particular object, though that object 
iti be indeed removed far apart from the just needs of the 

our. 

So you can see, I am sure, Mr. President, that there is a 
great deal of wisdom in that provision of the Constitution which 
limits the officering and the discipline of the guard in time of 
peace to the State wherein it is organized. 

The able Senator from Idaho called attention to the opinion 
in the Fifth Wheaton, a case well reasoned out, and, as the 
able Senator from Idaho pointed out, rather replete with sepa- 
rate opinions, and to that extent indicating a very great interest 
in the question involved. The question involved at that time 
was, of course, the limit of the Federal Government over the 
National Guards in time of peace and the limitation of the State 
government over a Federal force in time of war. One of the 
observations of that opinion impresses me as of vast interest. It 
is the individual opinion of Mr. Justice Story. My learned 
friend, the able Senator from Idaho, in using the words “ dis- 
senting opinion,” I am sure happened not at that particular time 
to realize that it was not dissenting, he, no doubt, meaning indi- 
vidual; but the opinion is not dissenting. It is a separate opin- 
ion, and Mr. Justice Story has an observation that is interesting. 
He says of the general policy: 

But the exception from a given power can not, upon any fair reason- 
ing, be considered as an enumeration of all the powers which belo 
to the States over the militia. What powers are must depend 
upon their own constitutions, and what is not taken away by the Con- 
stitution of the United States must be considered as re by the 
States or the people. 

If Congress should not have exercised its own power, how, upon any 
other construction than that of concurrent power, could the States 
sufficiently provide for their own satety against domestic insurrections 
or the sudden invasion of a foreign enemy? ‘They are expressly pe 
hibited from Keeping ea or ships of war in time of peace, and 8 
undoubtedly, upon 3 that in such cases the militia would 
be thelr natural and ent defense. 

Showing to my eminent friend from Idaho that distinction 
between troops and militia is clearly recognized by the courts 
along the line I assumed to point out a moment ago in my argu- 
ment on this question. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator from Illinois is in error 
as to its not being a dissenting opinion. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Idaho, having the volume 
before him, says it is a dissenting opinion I have then forgotten 
that it is dissenting, being under the idea that it was an indi- 
vidual opinion. 

Mr. BORAH. Justice Johnson rendered an individual opin- 
ion; but Justice Story rendered a dissenting opinion, holding 
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that the act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania was void while 
the court held that it was valid. 

Mr. LEWIS. It may be, Mr. President, but what I wish to 
call the Senator’s attention to is this particular phase of rea- 
soning. Mr, Justice Story, however, is not combated, as I recall 
it, by any other of the writers of opinions. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with that proposition. 

Mr. LEWIS. Therefore I wish to say to my able friends my 
judgment is this: The only judicial declaration we have in con- 
struing that act seems to be this: The concurrent jurisdiction of 
the State with the Federal Government over the militia gives 
to the Federal Government the organization and discipline of 
the militia in any manner touching the national defense concur- 
rently with the State. That being therefore established, as I see 
it, I am unable to see that there is that barrier which Senators 
have heretofore apprehended against the National Government 
federalizing the State guards to the full extent necessary for 
national defense, without, however, abrogating or repealing the 
National Guards in their complete and sovereign existence for 
the welfare of the State and its State defense. 

Now, Mr. President, we get some idea from a later opinion, to 
which I invite my learned friend's attention. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the case that came up growing out of a court- 
martial. I read also from Mr. Justice Story in Twelfth Wheaton, 
following the Fifth. I invite attention to some observations in 
this opinion as indicating to my mind that the court in this 
case finally yields to Mr. Justice Story’s conclusions in the Fifth 
Wheaton, and it seems to yield to his line of reasoning. If I 
were before a court, I would assume to argue as follows: That 
in the former case, the opinion being dissenting, as my able 
friend says, but in the matter to which I allude separately, to 
which there was no dissent, subsequently, upon further con- 
sideration, this same justice had his views adopted in so far as 
these particular matters to which I am alluding were concerned, 
and then such became the full opinion of the court on that sub- 
ject. I shall read. 

This is a military case. The militia of New York is called out 
for some uses. The militia declines in the State of New York 
to obey the court. They are proceeded against and these particu- 
lar officers in disobedience court-martialed. They make the 
point that they are not subject to the Federal Government, seek- 
ing to take favor under Fifth Wheaton. They contend that they 
were not a national force and are not the subject of a court- 
martial by the National Government. That they are distinctly 
a State force, and as there was no insurrection, no national war, 
it was not in the power of the United States Government to 
court-martial them because these particular officers assumed in 
their judgment to differ from the President of the United States, 
who had decided there was some war imminent, and in that re- 
spect thought to call the militia into action. I read but one or 
two paragraphs for the purpose of accentuating the position 
which I feel free to take. I ask my able friend from Idaho, who 
is an excellent lawyer, as well as an eminent Senator, as to his 
construction of the case in Fifth Wheaton, drawn from these ob- 
servations to be found now in the subsequent opinion of Twelfth 
Wheaton. In this opinion Mr. Justice Story says: 

For the more clear and exact consideration of the subject, it may be 
necessary to refer to the Constitution of the United States and some 
of the provisions of the act of 1795. The Constitution declares that 
Congress shall have power “to provide for calling forth the militia, 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions”; and also to provide for organizing, r and diselplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States.” In pursuance of this 
authority, the act of 1795 has provided. That whenever the United 
States shall be invaded, or be in inent danger of invasion from any 
foreign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States to call forth such number of the militia of the State 
or States most convenient to the place of danger or scene of action as 
he may judge necessary to repel such invasion, and to issue his order 
for that purpose to such officer or officers of the militia as he shall think 
proper.” And like provisions are made for the other cases stated in 
the Constitution, 

Then comes some matter which is unnecessary for the purpose 
of my point. The court, proceeding, says: 3 

It has not been denied here that the act of 1795 is within the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress or that Congress may not lawfully 
provide for cases of imminent danger of invasion, as well as for cases 
where an invasion has actually taken place. In our opinion there is 
no ground for a doubt on this point, even if it had been relied on, for 
the wer to provide for repelling invasions includes the power to 
provide against the attempt and danger of invasión, as the necessary 
and proper means to effectuate the object. One of the best means to 
repel invasion is to provide the requisite force for action before the 
invader himself has reached the soil. 

Carrying out the idea that in the States these forces were 
intended to be disciplined and equipped for the purpose of 
repelling invasion. Then the court, proceeding, says: 


If the power of regulating the militia and of commanding its services 
in times of insurrection and invasion, are—as it has been emphatically 
said they are—natural incidents to the duties of superintending the 


common defense and of watching over the internal peace of the Con- 
federacy— 

This is a quotation from the Federalist, which, I assume, the 
able Senator had before him. Then, the court continues: 


These powers must be so construed as to the modes of their exercise 
as not to defeat the great end in view. If a superior officer has a right 
to contest the orders of the President upon his own doubts as to the 
exigency haying arisen, it must be equally the right of every inferior 
officer and soldier; and any act done by any person in furtherance of 
such orders would . E him to responsibility in a civil suit in which 
his defense must finally rest upon his ability to establish the facts by 
competent proofs. Such a course would be subyersive of all discipline 
and expose the best disposed officers to the chance of ruinous litigation. 
Besides, in many instances the evidence upon which the President might 
decide that there is imminent danger of invasion might be of a nature 
not constituting strict technical proof, or the disclosure of the evidence 
might reveal important secrets of state, which the public interest, and 
even safety, might imperiously demand to be kept in concealment. 


I conclude with a single paragraph: 

The act of 1795 is not confined in its operation to cases of refusal to 
obey the orders of the President in time of public war. 

Yet Iam sure the Senator will agree with me that that expres- 
sion seems exceedingly foreign to all the views the court had 
uttered in the case in Fifth Wheaton, and directly contrary to 
all views we have been educated to in this body as matter of 
law—that is, that the President of the United States has no 
power over an officer of the State militia in time of peace, and 
yet this observation from Justice Story, speaking now for the 
full court, apparently, along the line of his observation when 
he rendered his dissenting opinion in the same case and his 
separate opinion on another branch—we now find him asserting 
the same doctrine, apparently, with the concurrence of the court 
that had previously differed from him. I read as follows: 

The act of 1795 is not confined in its operation to cases of refusal to 
obey the orders of the President in times of public war. the con- 
trary, the act authorized the President to call forth the militia to sup- 
eae and to enforce the laws of the United States in times 

Mr. President, I think I have indicated sufficiently, at least 
for the point I wish to make, that there is a power in the Presi- 
dent of the United States over the militia in time of peace, 
which does authorize him concurrently with the States to 
supervise the organization; the officering, and the disciplining, 
and that the observations in the former case, read by the able 
Senator from Idaho, seem to be at variance with what seems to 
be the spirit of the later decision and what seems to have been 
since then something of the practice. 

Mr. President, having made that assertion, I now wish to 
make manifest my object. The time has come when this Goy- 
ernment must recognize that the militia or the National Guard 
organized in different States, to become effective for any pur- 
poses whatever, must have the concurrent cooperation of the 
Federal Government. This cooperation must be by the furnish- 
ing them with implements, accouterments, supplies, and oppor- 
tunities. Without these the guard, however patriotic in their 
individual character, would be useless to the National Govern- 
ment. Why? The eminent Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
WorTH] called attention to the general position of this bill touch- 
ing such of its features of organization and to the situation of 
the National Guard of New York. 

In a State such as New York, where the guard is brought up 
to a very high degree of efficiency, supported by the State— 
and I might add Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other States, but I 
am now speaking only in illustration—in such a State you could 
expect from the guard cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment of its own volition, because it is able to do so; but in 
States where the income from taxation has been limited and the 
amount committed to the treasury has been curtailed, so that 
expenditures in behalf of the guard have been most limited 
indeed, and where unjust prejudice has prevented their growth, 
there would be no money for their existence; and unless the 
National Government should go into such States and render 
them aid, that there may be uniform provisions, there would be 
no guard within such States kept up to such efficiency as would 
be of any value or service to the National Government in the 
hour of insurrection or of war. 

Therefore it must be seen clearly that the power of concur- 
rent jurisdiction is justified by the courts; it must be seen 
clearly that it is justified by the Constitution; and it must seem 
to be a very natural power, in order that we should have a 
uniform defense and a uniform force to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. President, what I wish to speak of particularly is that 
this bill, as I see it, fails to recognize that the National Guard 
should be a separate force for its State uses; it fails to recog- 
nize the great fact that the guard is a State body which exists; 
but, to the contrary, I am forced to the conclusion that there is 
not a due regard for either the uses of the guard in the past or 
their needs for the future, but that this bill, out of some spirit 
mysterious to me, conscious as I am of the patriotism of the 
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men who constitute this committee, has visited an affront upon 
that force that has remained the force of defense and sustenance 
of this Government in times of its greatest peril, and which at 
other times, sir, has been forced to endure hardships that could 
not be described, miseries beyond the tongue’s depiction, and 
insults and affronts from conditions around them that ought 
never to have been visited upon the meanest citizen of our 
country, and far less upon one who tenders his life for the 
liberty of his country. 

Now, in an hour when we have weaned many away from the 
prejudice of the National Guard and brought closer relation to 
the National Government, with the consent at least of the ma- 
jority of our countrymen, by which that concurrent power of 
supervision and control may be exercised, there is disclosed on 
the part of the committee a spirit that seeks. to ignore the 
National Guard. I think I shall be able to point out in a few 
words, at least to those gentlemen who have a feeling such as I 
have—a feeling on behalf of the guard to nurture it, to pro- 
tect it, and to guard it against injustice—that in this measure 
there are three different sections which place the National 
Guard in a position of subservience to the Regular Army, which 
place the guard as menials to the officers of what is known as 
the volunteer force, which place the guard as policemen in the 
States in which they exist, and rob them of all the sovereignty 
of character, the dignity of nature, and the splendor of life that 
belong to an American citizen in the defense of his country and 
who tenders all he has to that noble aspiration. 

It is said that in the beginning of our Government there was 
this opposition to the militia. True; but, as I pointed out to the 
able Senator from Idaho, keeping in view his confession that 
his relation to the guard as an institution had not been, of 
course, as intimate, as we all know, as his relation to the law 
on the subject, the difference—I may say the confusion—arose 
from the fact of our inability oftentimes to distinguish between 
the militia as a power out of which the guard could be or- 
ganized and the National Guard being a part of the Organized 
Militia. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from Idaho brought into 
requisition his usual fund of learning as he took legitimate re- 
course to his splendid historical knowledge. The Senator from 
Idaho, speaking for the school of thought for which he stands, 
und which he eminently represents, said that the National Goy- 
ernment should have a supervision, I may say sovereign in 
character, over all of its forces within and without a State, its 
discipline and the officering of the guard or the militia; other- 
wise, according to his argument and the argument of many 
others, there would be no competent force within the State what- 
ever and they would be useless organizations for national 
defense, 

It is true that Alexander Hamilton made such observations as 
the able Senator from Idaho quoted from, but I wish to call to 
the Senator's attention and to the attention of the Senate, who 
do me the honor to hear these dry observations at this time, that 
those views were combated even then; that even then it was not 
regarded as prudent that we should sever local force from a 
local control; and I think I can point out that Mr. Hamilton sub- 
sequently, after returning to the State of New York, where he 
lived, finding that the people of New York did not exactly con- 
cur with his view and that it was contrary to the best interests 
of the local sovereignty of the States and for the future theory 
of our dual Government, qualified his own observation; but of 
that we will let the Senate judge. 

I call attention, first, to the fact that during the debates upon 
the Constitution this question to which my able friend alludes 
arose, and touching the question, I wish at this time to call 
attention, first, to the observations of Patrick Henry upon the 
question of whether the Federal Government should have abso- 
lute power or control over the Organized Militia, what we now 
would call the National Guard, or whether it should be left, as 
is the theory of our Government now, to a local sovereignty, 
except in time of national crisis or national peril. 

Says Mr. Henry: 

Your militia— 


Referring to a then proposed proposition— 


Your militia is given up to Congress—all power will be in their own 

possession. f what service would militia be to you, 8 

probably, you will not have a single musket in the State? r, as 

— are to be provided by Congress, they may or may not furnish 
em, 


You will gather from this that this argument is very much 
along the line of my suggestions that if the States have the 
right to officer this force in time of peace they still would be 
powerless unless the Congress chooses to protect them and fur- 


nish them with proper sustenance and support. Continuing, Mr. 
Henry says: 


Let me here call your attention to that part which gives the Con- 
po 3 power to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 


Referring, of course, to the Constitution— 


and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the ser vice 
of the United States; reserving to the States, e the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of icra: Sos militia accordin 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. By this, sir, you see that _ 
their control over our last and best defense is unlimited. If they 
refuse or neglect to discipline or arm our militia, they will be useless; 
the States can do neither, this power being exclusively given to Con- 
gress. The power of appointing officers over men not disciplined or 
armed is ridiculous; so that this 5 little remains of power left 
the States may, at the: pleasure of Congress, be rendered nugatory. 


Then Mr. Madison, having this proposition before him in the 
Virginia Convention, says: 


But the honorable member sees great danger in the provision concern- 
ing the militia, Now, sir, this I conceive to be an additional security 
to our liberties without diminishing the power of the States to an 
considerable degree. It appears to me so highly my YY mte that 
should Imagine that it would have found advocates even the warmest 
friends of the present system. The authority of re the militia 
and appointing the officers is reserved to the States. ut Congress 
ought to have the power of establishing a uniform system of discipline 
throughout the States, and to provide for the execution of the laws, 
suppress’ insurrections, and repel invasions. These are the only cases 
wherein they can interfere with the militia; and the obvious nevessity 
of their having power over them in these cases must flash conviction 
to any reflecting mind. Without uniformity of discipline military 
bodies would. be incapable of actiom; without a general controlling 
power to cali forth e strength of the Union for the purpose of re- 
pelling invasion the country might be overrun and conquered by foreign 
enemies. Without such a power to suppress insurrections our liberties 
ae be destroyed by intestine factions and domestic tyranny be 
established. 


Indicating clearly that they saw the necessity of these local 
forces being organized, disciplined, and officered, even in time 
of peace, in order that in their own States they might be able to 
repel invasion against that particular State where there might 
not be time or opportunity to call in the forces of the Federal 
Government or to invoke its authority. Therefore, I think it was, 
that Mr. Hamilton later—I assume when discussing similar sub- 
jects, not, I must say, withdrawing from his previous attitude 
as expressed in the quotation made by the Senator from Idaho, 
yet qualified them—indulged in observations such as the fol- 
lowing. 

Says Mr. Hamilton: 

It requires no skill in the science of war to discern that ee 
in the organization and discipline of the militia would be attend 
with the most beneficial efferts whenever they were called into service 


for the public defense. It would enable them to discharge the duties of 
the camp and the field with mutual intelli ce and concert, an ad- 
vantage of peculiar moment in the operations of an army; and it 
would fit them much. sooner to acquire the degree of proficiency in 
military functions which would be essential to their usefulness. ‘This 
desirable uniformity can only be accomplished by confiding the regular 
of the militia to the national authority. It is therefore with the most 
evident propriety that the plan of the convention proposes to empower 

Union “to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia and for govern such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving to the States, respec — — — 
the eee of the officers and the authority of ..2iming the militla 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 


The able Senator read a portion of this utterance, after which 
I beg now to add: 

If 1 armies are dangerous to U 
over the tia, im the body to whose care 
ought as far as possible to take away the inducement and the pretext 
to such unfriendly institutions. If the Federal Government can com- 
mand the aid of the militia in those emergencies which call for the 
military arm in support of the civil magistrate, it can better dispense 
with the employment of a different kind of force. If it can not avail 
itself of the former, it will be obliged to recur to the latter. To render 
an army unnecessary will be a more certain method of preventing its 
existence than a thousand prohibitions on paper. , 

Now, I ask the committee, with great respect—I, who am not 
a follower of the doctrines of Mr. Alexander Hamilton, certainly 
not in all respects—I ask them if they will not apply to section 
56 of this bill this doctrine, as I now put it in the language of 
Mr. Hamilton? i 

If the Federal Government can command the aid of the militia in 
those emergencies which call for the military arm in support of the 
civil magistrate, it cam better dispense with the employment of a difer- 
ent kind of force. 

Why, then, this different kind of force, called the “ yolunteer 
army,” if the Organized Militia ean serve the purposes and uses 
which even Mr. Hamilton at that time saw, with the concur- 
rence of the National Government, would be aecomplished? If 
the full uses and, I may say, needs of our Government can thus 
be fulfilled, why should there be the introduction of this inter- 
mediate foree, whieh in its very nature mascerates the guard 
out of existence as an independent and sovereign force within 
the State whenever the hour shall come when it shall be culled 


„ an efficacious power 
e State is committed, 
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into service for the national defense? Therefore, quoting the last 
clause of Mr. Hamilton’s utterance: 


If it can not avail itself of the former, it will be obliged to recur to 
the latter. 


But, as we have seen, it has always availed itself of the 
former, and may continue to avail itself of the former, why 
should there be this recurrence to the latter, to this extraordi- 
nary force introduced in this measure euphoniously designated 
the “ volunteer force,” and to which in a second I shall allude in 
more detail? 

Mr. President, I am at a loss to understand what peculiar 
spirit there is in this Government at this particular time that 
has intruded itself upon this Republic to visit what I feel to 
be this affront upon the National Guard of the country. Why 
should it be at this particular time? May we not pause and 
ask something of the service of the guard? Who are these 
people? Has there ever been any evidence that the guard has 
shown hostility to the welfare of the country at large? I an- 
swer, none. Barring the single instance where they doubted the 
national authority touching the question of courts-martial, it is 
difficult for anyone to lay his hand upon an instance where 
the States—I am not now, of course, referring to the Civil 
War—ever offered the slightest opposition to any movement 
on the part of the National Government looking to the national 
defense or the national welfare. 

We speak of the service of the guard. We should speak of 
it rather reverently. 
been instances to which gentlemen have alluded—and seem- 
ingly they do so with delight—wherein the guard has failed of 
that which might be expected; but those Senators, or those 
who have made such references, seem not to have paused to 
consider that much of that was caused by a lack of supplies. 
It was not due to a want of efficiency; it was due to a want 
of opportunity; they lacked the arms; they lacked munitions; 
they lacked training opportunity, and they could not accomplish, 
Mr. President, to the full extent the tasks the Regular Army 
accomplishes when they were so limited in means by com- 
parison that they could not have that wherewith with which 
the Army had been equipped. Barring these illustrations which 
I offer, now, we turn and ask ourselves has there been at any 
time a reason why the guard should have been so discriminated 
against and at this particular time, so neglected? 

Mr. President, we remember that the National Guard of the 
different States have been called upon from time to time to per- 
form the most odious duties. They have been compelled to 
combat their own neighbors and friends, where there has been 
conflict between master and servant, between capital and labor. 
They have been called out to perform duty disagreeable in every 
aspect, wounding their every sensibilities; yet, notwithstanding 
that, in the pursuit of their duty they proceeded, taking the 
odium of the situation, the insult of those who surrounded them, 
bearing under disease, enduring the conflict of those who op- 
posed them, ‘firm in spirit and endowed with surpassing pa- 
tience—in spite of all this, in spite of assaults upon them 
physically, they have proceeded in the performance of their 
duties to the State with honor and with dignity, and then they 
have returned to their homes to find in many instances that 
they were discriminated against, discharged by their employers, 
refused to be returned to their previous employment, left with- 
out a home, almost hopeless; and when they came here to Con- 
gress, seeking some recognition, they were flaunted and turned 
from the door; but, nevertheless, they returned to their under- 
takings in behalf of their State in just the same spirit of devo- 
tion as before. Each generation has produced a buoyant lot of 
young men, men of splendid spirit, with noble ardor, with warm 
and generous natures, who, realizing the splendid discipline 
they would obtain, and enjoying the association of their fellows, 
have every year presented that splendid front of noble force 
for the defense of the State and for the glory of the Nation. 

Mr. President, there is a disposition now and then to assume 
that the National Guard of our Republic is something new and, 
therefore, something to be only tolerated. I assume to ask the 
able chairman of the committee, whose industrious efforts spent 
on this bill I naturally applaud, but from whose conclusions in 
many respects I differ materially, to pause to recall that this 
force, the intermediate guard, has ever been the salvation of 
nearly every Government which has ever assumed to support the 
doctrine of freedom. 

I see before me eminent scholars of history. It has been an 
opportune reference when, occasionally, scholars have referred 
to the Pretorian Guard of Rome. Let it be remembered that it 
was the local guard of the imperial governments of Rome, cre- 
ated within their respective functions, that saved Rome from 
being overrun time and time again through the centuries. Long 
before the Goths and Vandals descended upon that imperial 


I know that here and there there have. 


country with the blood of the virtuous Helvius Pertinax drip- 
ping from their fingers the members of the Pretorian Guard 
murdered their officers in fear that these might usurp the Gov- 
ernment and overrun the land and produce that result which 
subsequently, years afterwards, was accomplished. On many 
occasions the army, being on distant outposts, could not be mus- 
tered and it was the guard led by Pretorius that saved Rome 
from foreign invasion. This was one of the lessons presented 
before our fathers who wrote the Constitution. 

And Greece! Do I need refer to the historical fact that, when 
the Athenian League was dead and it seemed as if the liberty 
of that little country was imperiled by those who no longer de- 
sired it to remain free and were willing to surrender it to the 
legions of Philip, who then threatened it with despotism and 
destruction, it was the local force that amassed itself in a form 
which we speak of as the guard that rushing to the gates of the 
city stood with its sturdy strength, defended it against the in- 
vasion, and saved Greece that it might have life a little longer 
to present to us all the ideals of art, emblems of beauty, and 
models of classics; indeed, produced all the precedents and his- 
tory of real democracy. It was from these that our fathers 
learned their earliest lessons, and profiting therefrom shaped 
the dual form of government by giving to the guard, the 
“militia,” as it was then termed, its sovereignty within the 
States, and as Mr. Justice Story, in the last opinion in Twelfth 
Wheaton, directly varying from the opinion read by the eminent 
Senator from Idaho, clearly expressed his view of having this 
concurrent jurisdiction between the States and the National 
Government. 

But surely, Senators, you will agree with me that it could 
neyer have been the idea that it could be a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion carrying with it the right of a National Government to 
invoke the State to the aid of the National Government in the 
hour of its peril, without calling for the corresponding duty of 
the National Government contributing to the State Government 
for the militia or guard, to the extent of its necessities, in order 
to bring it up to a disciplined organization essential to the wel- 
fare of the State against invasion that might be brought upon 
that State at any hour. 

Yet, if the provisions of this bill shall remain as they now 
are, every incentive to the National Guard to continue the dis- 
cipline which has been the glory of its past, and to maintain 
itself as a great force for defense against invasion will have 
ended, and the guard will have been placed in tha humiliating 
position, after all these years of noble service of being subordi- 
nated to an intermediate force, not now in existence but to be 
called into power, to become commanded under the order of the 
President, while the officers of the guard become servants, and 
I may say servile, to those who will, while bearing the title of 
volunteer officer, will carry with them the power of the Na- 
tional Government. This makes the National Guard of every 
State of the Union really a third and ultimate force, only to be 
called upon when all others have been exhausted, and then used 
in such a manner that they remain subject to the orders of those 
officers who have been put in power under this bill, who may 
come from any part of the United States except the country, 
the State, or the locality whence the National Guard may have 
been organized. I hold that that is dangerous; I hold that that 
means the death of the guard. I am not willing that the home 
volunteer guard should receive this death stroke in the house 
of its guardians—I can not allow this measure, as much as I 
favor every form of organization of the Army, to be put upon 
the Senate with these provisions in it. They imperil the home 
forces of a country so heterogeneous as ours, Shall we mask the 
truth here, Senators? Are there any reasons to-day in this body 
why we should hide from ourselves the reasons why the Na- 
tional Guard should be kept in the States firmly and securely? 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. Cumatmns], the able Senator who 
has been indulging in observations here; the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], the eminent member of this committee; my 
friends, both the senior and the junior Senators from Minnesota 
IMr. Netson and Mr, Crarp]—they live in a country of homogene- 
ous population. They may never have reason to call for the guard 
in sudden emergency of things which they do not understand, not 
having experienced them. Let me turn to this side of the Cham- 
ber, and let us be frank at the expense of popularity. If ever 
the time comes that you dismember the National Guard in the 
States of the Pacific coast and forget the Chinese riots that they 
had to contend against, growing out, unfortunately, of labor dis- 
putes that Heaven hope may not be repeated, or of the Japanese 
uprisings, or uprisings of those who do injustice to the Japanese, 
we will say (accepting the views of others), or any of the na- 
tionalities upon which is precipitated difficulties which are wholly 
their own problems, where do you think these States, then, in 
such an hour, will get their defense? Shall they telegraph—as 
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under this bill it is necessary to do, as I think I can show you— 
to The Adjutant General of the United States, who may come 
from the State of Ohio or from the State of Illinois or from 
New England, and who, having possibly no appreciation of 
these local difficulties, must hesitate, must examine into the ques- 
tion, must pause, must consider before he can authorize this 
volunteer force to come to the defense of these localities, in the 
meantime of which every despoilation has been executed, every 
offense against the citizen, killing and murder, riot and incen- 
diarism? 

That, Senators, I am sure you will see, could not have been the 
intention of any of you, and yet it is the direct result of this bill 
in its construction, as I see it, and surely it will not be your pur- 
pose. Yet under these provisions the National Guard is left, not- 
withstanding the provision of the bill that seemingly masks—I 
do not say intentionally; I know the honor of the members of 
this committee—yet in its verbiage it masks the very evil to 
which I allude by saying there is reserved to the State the right 


to maintain these reserve forces, and then it immediately follows. 


that by taking from the State every power by which it may 
execute. order, or enforce rights by these reserve forces, called 
volunteer.“ 

Now I come to my neighbors from the South. I was born in 
the South. To it I owe the gratitude of my rearing. I sympa- 
thize deeply with its problems, which never can be defined exactly 
to those outside of the South. You, Senators, well know what it 
has had to contend against from time to time; and while we will 
not charge the evil as against any race, we know it is sufficient 
to recall that the Southern States have been compelled to endure 
that which is nameless in respectable society. Yet under this 
bill, with no intention on the part of this committee, but uncon- 
scious of these situations, or for the moment indifferent to them, 
I do charge solemnly from my place, upon the responsibility of 
my position, that under four sections of this bill the State of 
South Carolina, the State of Mississippi, the State of Louisi- 
ana—States which in the past have been characterized’ with 
unfortunate inflammable exhibitions, or I may say the States 
have been inflamed because of the inflammable situation which 
from time to time has surrounded them—your guard, though 
reserved the right to serve in its local capacities, would be met 
with the following: The very moment there arose a crisis in 
these States by which this local force should be invoked for some 
reason it would be promptly pointed out that it had been usurped 
and supplanted under the provisions of the bill by the volunteer 
army ; and it would also be pointed out, if they were attempting 
to interfere with what may be called rights claimed under the 
United States laws and the Constitution—to wit, in the case of 
the negro under the fourteenth amendment and in the case of 
the Japanese and Chinese under the treaty—that a State guard 
had no right or power and it was not within the right of the 
governor to call them out. 

Of course we may haggle for weeks upon the legal construc- 
tion, and we may find ourselves again, as the able Senator from 
Idaho and myself find ourselves now—he with one opinion of 
the court one way, I with an opinion from the same court 
sanother—both justified in the conclusions we draw; but in the 
meantime the unhappy situation of these States as I see it will 
become deeply deplorable beyond description. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Do I understand now that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is complaining particularly of the provision 
in the bill for the creation of a volunteer force, or is he com- 
plaining of the attempt that is made to federalize the National 
Guard? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, my complaint is twofold: First, 
that in federalizing the guard—which I feel should be concur- 
rent—the effect of this bill is, as I see it, to repeal completely all 
the sovereign powers there are in the State with reference to 
the guard; second, that by virtue of the provision for the volun- 
teer force in this bill the volunteer force will supersede the 
guard in all matters, except purely police duties within a 
State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reference to the first proposition 
that the Senator lays down, permit me to say that every 
attempt at the federalization of the National Guard has been 
made at the earnest request of the National Guard itself, through 
its representatives, who have been given a patient hearing; and 
if the bill in that respect lacks anything at all, it lacks pro- 
visions that carry the National Guard as far into the federaliza- 
tion plan as the National Guard want to have it go, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President—— 


Mr. LEWIS. Pardon me if I call my able friend's atten- 
tion—I will yield to the Senator-from Maryland in just a 
moment. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I simply want to ask a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will ask the Senator from Oregon, 
the chairman of the committee, whether the provision in this 
bill is not that the control of the guard for services within the 
State is reserved to the governor and officers of the State? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Practically so; but I wanted to call 
the Senator’s attention particularly to that, because he is eriti- 
cizing this bill on the ground that it contains provisions which 
have been insisted upon by every member of the National Guard 
who has been here. I call the Senator's attention particularly 
to an address delivered before the committee by Adjt. Gen. 
Foster, of Florida, and by the distinguished major generai 
commanding the National Guard of New York, where they in- 
sisted that we had the power and that it was the desire of the 
National Guard to be federalized just as strongly as it was 
possible. ` 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wanted to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if there is any provision in this bill which would interfere 
with the governor of a State using the National Guard to meet 
any emergency within the State? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think so at all. That is 
where I differ from the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course that would be quite unfortu- 
nate. Having been the governor of my State, I know the neces- 
sity for the use of the National Guard. I had the opportunity 
and occasion a number of times to use the National Guard; 
and anything that will interfere with the right of the governor 
to call out the National Guard to meet an emergency would be 
quite unfortunate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, Mr. President, I say to my able friend 
the chairman of the committee that it is true that the officers 
of the National Guard have asked that the guard be federalized. 
I have been one of those officers who have sought this; but when 
these officers have come before the committee, I beg to say to 
the chairman that they have asked to have the guard federalized 
but recognized upon an equality with every other force. They 
desire that the guard shall be federalized and that there should 
be two forces, namely, the Army and the guard. But when the 
federalization comes forth in the bill, I insist that the guard 
has been subordinated to the intermediate force of the Volunteer 
Army, which, I say to the able chairman, was never submitted 
to them, nor have they ever accepted it; and they never could 
have accepted it without realizing that their uses were at an 
end. 

Now I come to the second question. The Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. LEE] asked the able chairman of the committee if 
there was not a power reserved in the bill leaving the militia 
under the control of the governor, to which the able chairman 
says, “ Practically so.“ And when the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Varpawan]—who, like the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, was a distinguished governor of his State, 
and both recognized the needs of local sovereignty—asked the 
chairman of the committee if this bill allows the governor to 
call out the militia in case of any exigency, the able chairman 
says he “thinks so.” It is that which gives me my concern; 
and I pointed out some time ago that the provisions of this bill 
are such that even the chairman himself, with his splendid 
ability upon the honor of his position, can not say absolutely 
that it is true. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President—if I may inter- 
rupt again—if the Senator is going to be afraid to act because 
of a doubt, he will have to eliminate the whole of the National 
Guard provision from the Dill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to my able friend that I purpose 
offering some amendments that I feel will make exact these 
powers. I am only calling attention now to what I charge, 
and what I will continue to charge—that this committee, valor- 
ous and patriotic, in the pressure of affairs did not realize what 
it was doing in this bill; and I shall give a reason in a moment. 

The able chairman recognizes that I am here, not criticizing 
the bill as an opponent, nor condemning the measure as one 
which I would have defeated, but as one alive to the best 
interests of the guard, pointing out to him as I see the matter, 
and pointing out to the committee, what I regard as provisions 
in this bill which later I shall allude to as placing the guard 
at a great disadvantage, and subordinating it to this third force, 
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this intermediate force which renders the guard impracticable 
for use and practically puts an end to its service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator once more? 


Mr. LEWIS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going to interrupt. the 
Senator again; I shall address myself to this matter in my own 
time after a while; but I want to call the Senator’s attention, 
in connection with the National Guard which he is discussing, 
to the fact that the Constitution itself fixes the power of the 
governor over the National Guard of the State; and. this. legis- 
lation could not possibly take away or change that power. 
The differences of opinion here in the Senate are not over that 
proposition. All concede that the governor has absolute power 
under the prescribed terms and limitations. of the Constitution. 
The differences amongst Senators here are as to the power of 
the Federal Government over the National Guard in view of 
the limitations in the Constitution. 

There is not any question about the governor’s power. That 
is fixed and determined, and I think is conceded by everybody. 
There is no purpose in this bill to take it away from the gov- 
ernor, and the Congress could not take it away if they tried. 

Mr, LEWIS. The suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Hrrehcockl, a member of the committee, to the chairman 
of the committee that he call my attention to the fact that the 
Constitution authorizes the governor to call out the militia. re- 
fers to something which we all recognize. I have pointed to 
that before. It is this—and now I ask the chairman to note 
the distinction: 

The Constitution vests in the governor, whoever he may be, 
under the dual theory of our Government to which I have 
alluded, the right to call out the militia. It vests him with 
that privilege. I respectfully urge that the militias are left by 
this bill in such a condition that they would have no existence 
by virtue of which a governor could utilize them; for in this 
bill, as I see it, they are left so mangled as a guard that this 
intermediate force, called the volunteer army, so supersedes 
them that first they have no potency, no virility; second, that 
notwithstanding the Constitution vests in the governor the 
power to call them out, the provisions of this bill so vest privi- 
leges that heretofore have been exercised in another way that 
you create a conflict between the Federal Government and the 
State authorities as to whether the particular occasion that 
calls them out justifies the governor in calling the State force 
or the President to order out the National Volunteer Army. 

Shall I remind my friend, the able chairman of this com- 
mittee, that in his own State a governor named Pennoyer from 
one point of view directly opposed the President of the United 
States, Mr. Cleveland, a Democrat, on this very issue, standing 
on the State constitution, while those advising Mr. Cleveland 
stood on the Federal statute? Shall I remind him that in the 
State of Illinois, which I now in part represent, we had the 
exact situation between Gov. Altgeld, of Illinois, and the 
President in the Pullman-car strikes? 

What I wish to call to the attention of my able friend, the 
eminent chairman of the committee, is that these provisions 
have so beclouded the heretofore sovereign power within the 
States over the Guard that they are now left to be a sub- 
ordinate to an intermediate force, and that hereafter there will 
arise legal contenders who will say that the word “ militia” in 
the Constitution, and the power over the militia in so far as it 
is vested in the President or in the Federal Government or in 
the State, has now been expressed by the Federal Government 
in that force called the volunteer force, leaving the thing we 
now call the National Guard as having no constituted authority 
from any recognized national source. That it has been super- 

seded. 


Therefore, in the language of Alexander Hamilton, which I 
read, that intermediate force is unnecessary. As long as the 
Guard in its original condition, in its power and virility, if 
properly used concurrently with the National Government, can 
serve the uses, I insist, first, that the volunteer force provided 
in this measure is not needful; second, that its existence will 
destroy the uses of the governor; third, that in making any 
attempt to organize it we will disorganize whatever Guard 
there is. 

I have pointed ont, Mr. President 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, May I interrupt the Senator once 
more? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has referred to an 
occasion when a former governor of Oregon came in conflict 
with the President of the United States. 


Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I remember that very well, because 
when the President of the United States: suggested some course 
which should be pursued in Oregon, and wired the governor to 
that effeet, the governor of Oregon telegraphed back to Mr. 
Cleveland: “ You attend to your business and I will attend to 
mine,” and the fact is that nothing was done. 

But, Mr. President, I feel that if the position which the 
Senator takes is the correct one, and the Federal authorities 
can not be given some control over the National Guard, I, for 
one, will be in favor of withdrawing any support that the 
Federal Government gives the National Guard now. I differ 
from the Senator somewhat, and I shall discuss the matter a 
little later. I believe that Congress, by the exercise of its 
unused power, as stated by the Senator from Iowa, can go very 
much further toward federalizing the National Guard than the 
Senator from Idaho does. We have attempted to exercise all 
the power we thought Congress had under the Constitution. If 
we have not the power, or if we have gone further than we had 
a right to go, then I think it is useless for the Government to 
waste any more money on the National Guard. It was the very 
purpose of the committee, and it is partially the purpose of this 
bill, not to take away the power of the governor of the Stute— 
that can not be done—but to bring the National Guards so 
closely in touch with the Federal department that the Govern- 
ment itself shall have control over them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tllinois 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? : 

Mr. LEWIS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, there is no contention over 
the proposition that it is not within the power of Congress to 
take from the governor of the State the power to call out the 
militia for the purpose of enforcing the laws of the State or 
protecting the peace of the State, is there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Illinois is of the opinion 
that the committee have undertaken to do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator finish whatever interroga- 
tories he has? Then, I will answer them all. 

Mr. BORAH. The point I wanted to have discussed, in view 
of this suggestion, was whether or not there is an attempt upon 
the part of the committee to take away the power of the State 
to use the militia for the purpose of enforcing the laws of the 
State, suppressing insurrection, and so on. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I first return to the chairman of 
the committee. 

The observations of the chairman of the committee would 
intimate that I am opposing the federalization of the National 
Guard. I have pointed out to the chairman that I have not 
only sought its federalization here, but—if I may be pardoned 
for the vanity of indulging in something of my own experience 
in this behalf—I did so in the spring of 1899, while a member 
of the committee in the House of Representatives. I sought 
there, I have sought since, to bring about its federalization; 
and I have to-day read authorities—I regret that the senior 
Senator from Iowa was not here when I did so—supplementing 
some of the views of the Senator from Iowa. I pointed out that 
what we should have is a concurrent federalization, by which 
the National Guard and the Army should be the two forces of 
defense; that the intermediate force proposed here would de- 
stroy the Guard, and destroy the concurrent support between 
the local sovereignty of the State and the national unity, and 
that such destroys the uses of the Guard and renders it ineffec- 
tive in the State, becanse there is no longer an incentive to 
maintain. it either in an incipient state or in a state of organi- 
zation. 

Now I turn to the question of the Senator from Idaho. There 
is no provision in this bill that assumes directly to take from 
any governor the authority vested in him by the Constitution. 
What I wish to point out is that the definitions in the bill of 
authority to the Guard and to the Volunteer Army provided for 
under this act are of a nature which, failing to recognize the 
right heretofore existing within the State, will be hereafter con- 
strued to be an attempt to take it away, and that unless you 
can stand literally upon the constitutional clause there will be 
æ dispute between those who will insist that the Volunteer Army 
has been given a privilege: which supersedes the Guard, and 
those of my school who insist that the Guard still stands in 
every sovereign right that the Constitution provided for the 
States. It is that difficulty that I am pointing out and urging 
that it will surely arise. The Senator from Idaho was not here 
a moment ago. I will point out to hint what I had in my mind, 
and I expressed it, 


1916. 


In ordinary strikes, as we call them, disputes between labor 
and capital, arising in the Middle West, let us say, there prob- 
ably would be no serious dispute; but take the State of the 
Senator from Idaho, or the States on the Pacific coast, where 
there do arise conflicts touching those of oriental nations who 
claim their protection under the treaties of the United States 
and under the laws of the United States, but particularly by vir- 
tue of our international relations; or in a certain section of our 
Southern States, who claim that privilege under a direct United 
States constitutional provision. Does the eminent Senator 
from Idaho fancy there will not be those, in the event of any 
difficulty arising, who will insist that as far as these are con- 
cerned it is their right to be protected by the National Vol- 
unteer Army; that it is not in the right of the governor now 
to cull ont the militia touching any conflict created by their posi- 
tion; that they have a right to be protected under Federal 
power; and there will be the insistence that the Volunteer force 
is the only one that could be called out, and that only by the 
President, under this bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been impressed with the view which 
the Senator is now expressing. I have not taken issue upon 
that proposition. I simply want to hear the Senator's view of it. 
But one thing seems to me rather extraordinary in that con- 
nection, and it is that the oath which the member of the National 
Guard is required to take relates alone to his obedience to the 
laws of the National Government and obyiates entirely the ques- 
tion of his taking an oath to support the laws of the States. I 
think that is quite in harmony with the suggestion the Senator 
has made, but I think it is perfectly futile. It will have a 
tendency to mislead, as the Senator says; but as a legal propo- 
sition it can not accomplish what they seemingly seek to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, we must all concede, as the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cmnuss] this morning intimated, that there 
are these legal doubts concerning these provisions, No man can 
really say that this or that is a fixed rule of law concerning how 
far the Federal Government may go toward the State and how 
far the State may go toward the Federal Government. We have 
for the first time begun to federalize the guard and put it ina 
position of concurrence with the Federal Government. That is 
to say, for the first time we have gone to a greater extent than 
we ever have heretofore; and it is very natural that the mem- 
bers of the committee should have been more or less confused 
in their views, able lawyers though they are. It is equally very 
natural that we should find ourselyes at variance. We are 
really upon a new question, and all that Senators can do is to 
express, each for himself, the viewpoint as he sees it, trusting to 
this body, which is assembled here to do the very best it can, 
and hoping that it will be able, from these viewpoints, to recon- 
cile the situation to the best conclusion possible. Thus it is that 
I am pointing out what I feel to be the perils of the omissions 
and expressions and policies set forth in this bill. 

Now, let me take one particular illustration to which I hap- 
pened to hear the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumarrns] this morn- 
ing allude. Here is the guard. It is made subject to the service 
of the Federal Government if after you utilize the Army and the 
second force, known as the Volunteer force, it shall ever be 
reached; and if it has enough of existence then, in its being 
reached, to be of service to anybody—and yet this provision for 
advisory staff eliminates the possibility of these men, whose 
lives must be at stake, whose destinies are thrown in the bal- 
ance, having anybody here at the Capital concerned in their 
welfare or speaking in their behalf or prescribing anything 
concerning their obligations within the State or for the national 
welfare. They may die for the Nation but have no representa- 
tion. That is another illustration of the peculiar ignoring of 
the Guard which I feel has not been the intention of the com- 
mittee, but which, neyertheless, expresses itself in a spirit that 
ought not to be longer allowed. 

Now, I must move to a conclusion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment ago the Senator from Illinois 
made a suggestion that attracted my attention. I have not been 
able to hear his entire argument, I should like to ask him his 
view upon this subject: i 

Referring to section 56, which provides for calling out or 
organizing and training a certain number of men called volun- 
teers, in doing so do we exercise the power given in Article I, 
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section 8, of the Constitution to raise and support armies or do 
we exercise our authority in organizing or calling out the militia? 

It has been said to-day, and with a great deal of force, that the 
Regular Army, so speaking, is made up of men who are profes- 
sionally soldiers; that is, they enter the service for a definite 
time, and for that time they have no other occupation. Now, we 
undoubtedly have the power to raise armies. Will these volun- 
teers, when they are organized as provided in section 56, be a 
part of the Regular Army or will they be one form of militia 
organized to prepare and train for the event of war? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator has submitted a ques- 
tion filled with very annoying situations; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it is one to which I must reply that, as to the matters 
he is doubtful about I do not know. This much I will say to the 
Senator: When I have comprehended and contemplated that 
situation I am compelled now to say, and I will warn the able 
Senator from Iowa—who has been the executive of a State hav- 
ing a splendid Guard—that if this measure passes both Houses, 
then whenever this volunteer army wishes to undertake any- 
thing that can be justified as a militia it will be found claiming 
its authority under the term“ militia ” as found in the Consti- 
tution. When it runs counter to the Guard, whenever it wishes 
to do a thing which it feels is within the Army powers, it will 
contend that it is done under the Army powers as distinguished 
from the militia powers; and there will be that conflict until 
the question finally gets to the higher courts for construction. 
It is that very form of conflict, I will say to the eminent Senator, 
to which I have alluded in discussing the subject with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and other Senators taking an interest in this 
discussion, that compels me to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to the danger it is producing. 

Now, I ask you, Senators, what do you think was the reason 
of introducing the provision creating this Volunteer Army as 
against the Guard, which I hope to see federalized with the 
National Government, leaving two forces, the Army and the 
Guard, and then the power to bring in the citizens from the 
hillsides and the valleys and their doorways and their homes, 
properly trained, as an additional force? What do you think 
has been the necessity of the intermediate force to which I am 
now referring? 

I shall not permit myself to be personal, but I invite your 
attention to some history. I impugn the motives of no man in 
this place. I pray I may be divorced here from a prejudice that 
compels me, at times, to express condemnation in other quarters. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, do you fancy that 
this particular provision is new? I do not pose here as having 
more information than any of you; but, gentlemen of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, I am sure your attention must have been 
drawn to the fact that this provision, with slight changes, 
found its authorship in 1866. It was duplitated in 1878. It 
was condemned by Gen. Grant, who was a volunteer soldier in 
all his sympathies and his soldierly qualities; and finally it 
made its appearance again in 1898, following the Spanish- 
American War, under the name of the Hull bill; and there has 
not been a time following any war in this Republic since the 
Indian wars when there have not been certain gentlemen who 
have taken the landwehr of Germany, the militis, the inter- 
mediate force that Napoleon created for the protection of the 
interior of France, and reproduced it in some form, and 
handed it in here as something new and novel; and even in the 
case of so able a lawyer as the former Secretary of War there 
were certain insistent, delusive, and attractive forces in this 
Government that were able to influence that eminent official 
into the belief that he had brought forth a new thought. 

And why? I speak what I feel, and I ask no man to join me. 
First, it must occur to you Senators there is no need of that 
force if the Guard be patriotic. There is no need of that if the 
citizens are patriotic, for the citizen who is patriotic would go 
into the Volunteer Army, would go into the Guard already in 
existence, already caparisoned, already equipped. Then why do 
you seek through an intermediate course a force wholly original, 
to be newly trained, newly drilled, newly caparisoned for duty, 
for which we have already the units needed, only to be added to? 

I answer, as the learned Senator from Idaho stated, the Consti- 
tution of the United States does not say “ officered by the States,” 
referring to the National Guard. If it had, this provision for a 
volunteer army never would have been here. 

Mr. President, we have a great many men in the Army, pa- 
triotic men, who have come out of West Point and other na- 
tional service and have reached some deserts, but not all they 
were entitled to. They have waited for years to have some 
recognition, and it is a legitimate aspiration. These conditions, 
however, our Government has not afforded the opportunity for; 
these officers could not be appointed officers of the Guard, a lieu- 
tenant of the United States service could riot be made a captain, 
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a captain could not be made a major, a major could not be made 


a colonel because of that provision which the Senator from. 


Idaho says stands as an obstruction to the nationalization, and 
the chairman, the Senator from Oregon, points out, because under 
that the State officers the Guard. If the President could have 
officered them there would never have been that provision for the 
Volunteer Army introduced in the Senate nor would it have 
imposed on our former Secretary of War, who is a good lawyer— 
these officers who have brought forth this invention would have 
nan their just ambition gratified in being officers of the State 
orces. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois: 


yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly, ù 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator with his vivid imagina- 
tion is “seeing things” that have not materialized, as far as 
information that he intimates has surrounded-the Committee 
on Military Affairs is concerned. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have not intimated or said such a thing. 

Mr. WARREN. So far as I know not a member of that com- 
mittee had any intention by any act or any suggestion to make 
the National Guard less but to make it more. But I will ask 
the Senator, with the conditions as they are, suppose-we become 
involved in war with Mexico, which is not entirely out of the 
question. 

Mr. LEWIS. It is to be hoped it is out of the question. 

Mr. WARREN. If we were compelled to go down into that 
country and meet an army much larger than our own what 
would the Senator do then for recruiting forces? He would 
send for the Regular Army. 

Mr, LEWIS. The recruiting forces, the Regular Army? 

Mr: WARREN. Yes; he would send for the National Guard. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is asking me what I would do. I 
promptly say that in any such condition of war I would carry 
out the provision that called at once for a force, as we have done 
many times before. 

Mr. WARREN, What force? - 

Mr. LEWIS. I would call promptly for the volunteer forces, 
They would be in such time of war, the Senator will recognize, 
under the control of the President of the United States. It is 
no longer a National Guard. 

Mr. WARREN. But what forces would the Senator call? 

Mr. LEWIS. Any force that is within the limits capable of 
filling the required allotment of men necessary at the time. 

Mr. WARREN. We could not do it with the National Guard 
unless they should enlist as volunteers in the Regular Army. 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely the Senator does not intimate that the 
National Guard would not volunteer its services. 

Mr: WARREN. I do not. 

Mr. LEWIS. Its services haye been volunteered in the past 
and they would do it again. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has, I think, been misinformed or 
he would not indulge in what seems to be jealousy, because it is 
proposed to have some prepared force additional to the Regular 
Army and additional to the National Guard, which costs but 
little for maintenance for a few days or a month in each year, 
to fill such an emergency as I have indicated, where the Regu- 
lar Army is too small and where the National Guard can not be 
called upon as a National Guard to aid the national forces. I 
say that that is no insult to the National Guard, as stated by 
the Senator, and never intended as such. Those that may claim 
this to the Senator either do not know what they are talking 
about or what others are thinking about when it is intimated 
that there is an intent to insult the Guard, that this has been 
put upon the bill in the interest of West Point officers, when, 


as a matter of fact, of the officers of the Army only 44 per cent’ 


of them were West Pointers to begin with. The Senator is 
impugning not only West Pointers but he is impugning nearly 
two-thirds of the force who never saw West Point as students. 
Mr. LEWIS. I trust the Senator has satisfied himself that he 
has made his speech that may be quoted in his Army circles to 
prove him the great advocate of the Army and myself the critic. 
T certainly have nothing against the Army, nor can I ever make 
any reflection on the Army. The Senator knows his observa- 
tions were gratuitous and unnecessary. The Senator has seen 
fit to put into my mouth expressions which I never used. He 
flatters himself that he has said something that he will stand 
hereafter as the great sponsor of West Point. I assure the Sen- 
ator I have made no allusion to West Point soldiers except to call 
attention to the fact’ that they had not obtained their deserts. 
I have pointed out a way for them all to get promotion and raise 


of pay. This provision I condemn denies them both, yet flatters 
them with the prospect of superseding National Guard offi- 


Mr. WARREN.. Mr. President, it would be better, I think, 
for the Senator to answer the question. Of course, I do not 
mind the little ridicule in Which he indulges. I accept it good- 
naturedly. But he has not told us yet what he would do in 
obtaining the additional force to take into Mexico, 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator may be patient he will get a 
reply to all his inquiries. He may rest assured, since he has 
volunteered to make his speech in defense of some one who has 
not been assailed, his only purpose must have been to draw 
some benefit to himself at the expense of unjust criticism of me, 
for there was nothing from me calling forth such. 

Now, the Senator says he assumes that I have exercised my 
vivid imagination. 

Mr: WARREN. Did not the Senator say that these officers— 
I will not use the exact words, of course, of the Senator—have 
brought this about with their influence upon the committee to 
make promotions for themselves? 

Mr. LEWIS. One can call the nature of a thing according to 
his own construction. I will repeat what I said, and as I repeat 
it and call your attention to it I think I will be able to verify 
it. First, 1 will say to the Senator the allusion that I have 
made to men from West Point was to call attention that large 
numbers of them come forth and have not received their deserts 
because of conditions that did not offer opportunities; that they 
could not be made officers of the State guard, because under 
this very provision those officers must be appointed wholly by 
the governor. I pointed out a way to use their valuable services 
to the State. Having made that observation once, I repeat it. 

J also pointed out that if there had been places for these 
officers there never would have been a suggestion of intermediate 
force, because there would have been no incentive to create it. 

The Senator from Wyoming, heretofore the chairman of this 
committee under a different administration, asks what I would 
do. I ask him, What did Lincoln do? What did the Presi- 
dents of the United States do when there was no such yolunteer 
measure? What has ever been done? I would do exactly as 
has been the course of the Government for a hundred years. 
I would, if I were President, proceed to call out the forces, on the 
theory that we were at war, and so would come these volunteers, 
choosing their own officers or officered by the National Army, 
and the Army officers, whenever we could get their splendid: 
skill, and we would get them in the exact measure we have 
heretofore. I would also indulge the assumption which my 
friend from Wyoming seems not to find agreeable, that the 
National Guard would be patriotic and diligent and would like- 
wise serve their country. 

I answer the Senator with another observation 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me right there? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not propose to be put in the position of 
taking any ground against the National Guard. I have belonged 
to the National Guard both as a private and as an officer, and T 
have in an humble way been in the Volunteer Army. 

The Senator says he would raise an army as Lincoln did. If 
Mr. Lincoln had had a trained force of volunteers; it would have 
saved hundreds of thousands of lives; as we would do if we 
should go into war now if we had this despised force the Sen- 
ator looks at, a volunteer force that may be trained and ready 
to go without sacrifice; but we have suffered heretofore from 
having called into war men entirely green and unprepared. 

Mr. LEWIS. I do not know upon what assumption the able 
Senator from Wyoming assumes that I despise anything. I 
never used such an expression. I do not despise anything. I 
have been suffering much that was despicable at the hands of 
the Senator’s party and the eminent Senator, but I never des- 
pised it or any member of it—I criticise, not despise. 

But I pointed out to my able friend my viewpoint and I re- 
spect the viewpoint of every other Senator: I then answer the 
Senator as he has made an allusion which I have seen in print 
many times. I would like to call attention to the mistaken as- 
sumption and to say that if there had been this volunteer force 
to which my friend alludes and it had prevailed in all States 
of the Union, equipped, accoutered, provided for, previous to 
1860, far from the advantage being to Mr. Lincoln there would 
have been a foree of southerners who would have been so aided 
as to have made more difficult the then situation. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume the Senator does not anticipate 
another civil war. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; but my friend asked meas to what could 
have been done. 
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Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not expect such a com- 
parison would be the same as that between the Republic of 
Mexico and the United States to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I would not. Answering the Senator's 
question he asked me what I thought would have happened with 
Mr. Lincoln in his time if he had had trained forces. I an- 
swered that, while it had some benefit it also had a correspond- 
ing evil, so far as the Government of the Union is concerned, 
which has not been calculated by those who have made that very 
statement. 

Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senator from Wy- 
oming to a stutement of experience in military matters to verify 
the assertion I have made. I again assert if there had been 
places for many of these officers of the Army, whose splendid 
qualifications fit them for recognition by which they could have 
been appointed, or our Army had grown so large that there 
could bave been places for them, there would not have been the 
suggestion of this intermediate volunteer force, because there 
was no need of it. It is plain that it would reopen many volun- 
teer forces from the States who would be accessible to the Fed- 
eral Government for any use in the world. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the Hull bill. - „ 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely. 

Mr. WARREN. 
in my acquaintance who has advocated the measure that we are 
now dliscussing unless it was referred to him and his advice 
asked. The inference the Senator tries to draw is that the 
ambition of officers who desire higher places has been the cause 
behind it all of our adopting this idea of a Volunteer Army. If 
that be true, I have never seen a shadow of it. That is all I 
can say, of course. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator I can say nothing of 
these forces wherever they are seeking to obtain recognition of 
their merits except to approve such. They sincerely believe 
there should be an increase of the Army. Knowing in their 
hearts that there is a feeling in this country against a large 
increase in the Army, and knowing that they can not be officers of 
Stute guards, they sincerely believe that the creation of this 
intermediate course is justified by conditions of the time. But 
this creation of a force likewise gives opportunity to the scholars 
of military tactics which before did not exist. 

I invite the able Senator’s attention to the Hull bill. He was 
here in 1898. The provisions of the Hull bill contained a sec- 
tion—section 17, if I am not in error—that in the new organiza- 
tion of the Guards as certain members of the yolunteer forces 
the President should appeint the officers. There was no provi- 
sion to elect them between themselves, or choose them, nor in 
the States where these organizations were created was the 
power left in the governor. It was because of that opportu- 
nity—it was because of the particular privilege in that new bill 
that there arose great opposition to it. 

Now, the learned Senator will recali—and I must admit my 
turpitude, my culpability—that I was charged in those days 
with speaking of the West Point men as “satraps and sap- 
heads,” and that was sent out all over the United States and 
the State I then represented. This was to hold me up as being 
ridiculous and contemptible. Everyone knew I could never 
have said such a thing. It is well known that I, together with 
George B. McClellan, Member from New York, the son of Gen. 
McClellan, a veteran soldier; Col. Marsh, a Member from Mi- 
nois; and Gen. Grosyenor, Member from Ohio—these were the 
only Members who carried on the fight with me. We struggled 
as best we could to prevent that measure, but were unable; 
and when the fight was made on me, on the ground that I 
was opposing the organization of the Army, and I was being 
hissed from a waiting band of hopeful aspirants for commis- 
sions, I looked into the galleries where certain officers were 
eaparisoned in gold lace and the soft sons of luxury breathing 
forth an air suggestive of golf links and tennis rackets, and 
who had come there in the hope of things they felt were going 
to transpire, I did say then, in response to this accusation, that 
F am in favor of an organization of the Army as it is being 
made; but then, on being hissed, I referred to the conditions I 
am now alluding to. I said, “I am in favor of an Army of 
soldiers.“ I see now my friend the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Overris}], who was present, over there, and he will recall the 
expression, I said, “I shall demand the organization of the 
Army by soldiers; but I shall now, as I have heretofore, oppose 
the organization of the Army by tessellated military satraps on 
the one hand or gilded society sapheads on the other.” I stin 
stand there. I hope such a condition never existed, but in my 
mind at that time I so expressed the peculiar conditions. I 
call the attention of the able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NeLson] to what happened. He called attention yesterday to 


I do not know of any commissioned officer | 


this form of organization and referred to the Guard. He 
painted it as a general merger and said it was officered by Army 
officers; and I say to the able Senator from Minnesota there 
were some officered by officers of the Army, but in most. in- 
stances political favorites were given command, without regard 
to any experience or no experience in military matters of any 
kind. I call to his attention that in a few instances they were 
splendidly officered; but the trouble that arose, which gave us 
all our difficulty, was the thing to which I now invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Town to section 56: 

The President is hereby authorized, at any time, to organize, main- 
tain, and train— 

And so forth. You know the remainder of the act. 

I read a part 


The term of enlistment, which shall in no event be greater than that 
of the Regular Army, the period of service with the colors and with the 
reserve, and the 0 ning shall be as the President may pre- 
seribe, those p: ng to the reserve to have the status and obligations 
prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army, Officers and enlisted men 
of the volunteer forces raised under the provisions of this section shall 
be entitled to the pay and allowances of officers and enlisted men of 
corresponding grades in the Regular Army during periods of training 


only. 

8 appointments and promotions of officers of the Regular 
r Maer from the operation of this sectlon may be terminated at 
the cretion of the President. 

Officers of the Regular eps eb receive commissions in the Volun- 
teer Army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay and 
allowances of their respective grades in the Regular Army. * * * 

Making the volunteer officers exact officers as it is now of the 
established Army. Then I will ask the able Senator from 
Wyoming to note that there is a provision by which the tempo-- 
rary appointment of this organization violates all the temporary- 
appointment laws I have ever known existing in our States. 
Heretofore, when a company organized in the way named, its 
officers were selected by the company temporarily. In the 
Army we know the system, but in this bill the— 

Temporary appointments and promotions of officers of the Regular 
Army arising from the operation of this section may be terminated at 
the discretion of the President. x 

Officers. of the Regular Army who receive commissions in the Volun- 
teer Army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay and 
allowances of their respective grades in the Regular Army, and no 
more. 

J invite the attention of the able Senator from Wyoming that 
the provision there is almost identical. It enables the Presi- 
dent of the United States to transfer any of the officers of the 
Army to the command of the Volunteer Army. I do not say it 
is a bad thing; I think it is probably an exceedingly good thing, 
if we are to have such an army; but I do respectfully call his 
attention that we now have a duplication of what Col. Marsh 
called attention to when he showed in 1898 that this measure 
was born in 1866. Now this, of 1916, was brought from 1898 
all for the object that the Volunteer Army is to be officered by 
these members of our Regular Army, capable and efficient; and 
you will observe they are all but whose deserts ought be pro- 
vided for by a proper increase of the Regular Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield further to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. I am glad to have the views of my able 
friend. 

Mr. WARREN. I have been following very closely what the 
Senator has to say, and he called my special attention to sec- 
tion 17. The Senator will remember that the officers of the 
volunteer forces always in the Civil War, and always at other 
times, so far as I know, were appointed by the President. 

Mr. LEWIS. I quite concur with what the Senator has 
already said as to the army of the Civil War. 

Mr. WARREN. It is true in some States the companies 
elected their officers and sent them, if they were in the militia, 
to the governor, or maybe sent them to the President; but, as a 
matter of fact, the President makes the appointments in the 
Volunteers, and always has done so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon. May I answer the Senator from 
Wyoming? In time of peace the President is to appoint the 
officers of the Volunteers. 

Mr. WARREN. I mean in time of war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I concur; and I have been contending that 
that is to be done in time of peace, and that I am opposing. 

Mr. WARREN. We are preparing in the volunteer service for 
time of war, or we would not have a force. 

Mr. LEWIS. I point out to the Senator from Wyoming that 
under the provisions, lest I misconstrne them,. these officers, 
temporary and otherwise, in time of peace, when there is no war, 
are to be appointed from the Army. I am sure the Senator will 
not disagree with me there. 
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Mr. WARREN, They are assigned always, so far as I know, 
like officers for service with the Volunteers. They do that in 
war time, and this measure proposes to do it in peace. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator and myself wholly agree as to 
that, and there is where I feel arises the great difficulty. I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Illinois to the amendment to section 56 that has been reported 
by the committee, and I assume adopted. I am not sure about 
that, however. However, the amendment proposes a change 
in the section limiting the period of service to 30 days in each 
year. Obviously these volunteers do not become professional 
soldiers under the definition that we have heard more than once 
to-day with regard to the difference between Regular Army men 
and militiamen. With that statement, I ask the Senator from 
IIlinois if I may kindly address a question to the Senator from 
Wyoming in his time? 

Mr. LEWIS. I am delighted to serve the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is purely for information, for I have 
the greatest desire to organize the most efficient strength that 
we can organize within proper limits for the national defense. 

The Senator from Wyoming, of course, understands that 
Congress has just two powers relating to this subject. First, it 
has the power to raise and support armies; second, it has the 
power to provide for calling out the militia and for organizing, 
equipping, and disciplining it. Will these volunteers who are 
to be raised under section 56 be parts of the Regular Army? Do 
we organize the volunteers under our power to raise and sup- 
port an Army, and if we do, may we raise an Army merely “or 
the purpose of training its members 30 days in the course of a 
year? What is the difference between such a volunteer force 
and the militia? There is no such thing, as we have been told 
this morning, as a national militia, and I want to be clear on 
the one point as to whether these volunteers are to be reckoned, 
from the time they are enlisted, as professional soldiers, mem- 
bers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that 
they are very much in the condition of the reserves of the Reg- 
ular Army. They are all volunteers, but in the reserves, being 
trained as the others have been, to be called upon in case of 
war as reserves are called upon. They are not a part of the 
militia, in my view of it, and they become instead, as I have 
stated, a part of the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are enlisted. 

Mr. WARREN. They are enlisted regularly. They are en- 
listed as a reserve force and are to be trained within certain 
limits, and are to be at the call of the country in case of its 
peril. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
me a moment? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa I will state that there is not any question but 
that they become a part of the enlisted force of the Army in 
time of peace, only to be called on for the purposes of train- 
ing, but until the enlistment period expires they can be called 
on at any time. 

Mr. WARREN. They are the Regular Army in reserve. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a moment—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand it, they have all the char- 
acteristics of the militiamen, as described by the Senator from 
Idaho, namely, they are not in the Army as a profession. They 
enter the Army retgining their individual avocations as much 
us do merchants, or carpenters, or masons, or lawyers, but they 
are not in the service until the event that war transpires, and 
they are called into it then to defend the country. I should like 
to know what the difference is between such a man and a 
militiaman. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The great difference is, if the Senator 
from IIIinois will pardon me a moment 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. I would like to have these differences 
composed without considering me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The men who enlist in the Volunteer 
Army sign the regular enlistment blank that is signed by a 
Regular soldier, but it limits their use in time of peace to 30 
days’ training. As to the National Guard, we have proposed 
that in addition to the oath they take as guardsmen they shall 
have a dual oath added to it. They not only swear that they 
will answer the call of the governor of the State, but also to 
answer the call of the President of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not asking now what provision we 
may make about the National Guardsmen, but I am trying 
to ascertain the status of these volunteer militiamen who 


Will the Senator from Illinois pardon 


are entering the service just as a National Guardsman en- 
ters it—for the purpose of training and without the obliga- 
tion to come to the colors until war or the linminence of war 
appears. I say, if we are to accept these views with regard 
to the difference between troops and militiamen and soldiers 
and militiamen, Congress has no power to bring such men into 
the service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Let me call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the decision of the Supreme Court in One hundred and 
thirty-seventh United States. The court held there—Mr. Justice 
Brewer, I think, delivering the opinion of the court—that sign- 
ing the contract of enlistment changes the status of the in- 
dividual. If his oath is to the State in one instance, the con- 
tract is directly with the State. To that extent the Senator 
from Idaho is absolutely correct in this contention. 

But as to the National Guard it is proposed to go further than 
that, and an amendment I think will be offered recognizing the 
difference between the oath the man takes to serve the State 
and the one which he takes to serve the Federal Government. 
It proposes to put him in a dual position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is no doubt about our authority 
to do that. I have not suggested en want of authority to do what 
is proposed in section 56, but I am trying to reconcile the dif- 
ferences that appeared this morning between the Regular Army 
man and a militiaman. The differences seem to be altogether 
in the character of their service. Whereas one served only for 
the purpose of training and maintained his pluce in society, the 
other gave his whole time to the country and became a pro- 
fessional soldier. I fear in view of the provisions of section 56 
those differences will have to be accounted for in some other 
way. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, referring in conclusion to the 
query of the Senator from Wyoming, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the able Senator, first, to the proposition respecting these 
officers being named by the Government. The Senator will 
surely recall that in the Spanish-American War the volunteer 
forces that went out from the States were not named by the 
President, but that they were designated, as the able Seimtor 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] calls to my attention from his 
experience, by the governors of the States or by the men them- 
selves. 

Mr. WARREN. Ah, but, Mr. President, they then became a 
part of the national forces the same as did the militia in the 
Civil War—the officers and men. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the able Senator why should not that 
exact course be duplicated, if we shall have need of more men 
in any coming conflict, and followed exactly as it has been in 
the past, adding, however, to it a system that shall insure 
through discipline and organization our citizen soldiery possess- 
ing competent qualifications? 

Mr. WARREN. It depends somewhat, of course, on what we 
shall do as to federalizing the National Guard; but it is per- 
fectly plain that, in the present situation of affairs, if we want 
a force in addition to the Regular Army to be employed outside 
of the continental limits of the United States, we have got to 
have this force in some other form than as a National Guard. 
If the National Guard enlists as a volunteer force, and as 
United States troops, well and good; of course, they go into the 
national forces, All of the volunteers proposed in the pending 
bill are a part of the Regular Army in the sense that they are 
not responsible particularly, first, to the States, and, second, to 
the United States; but they are respousible only to the United 
States, almost exactly as are enlisted men in the Regular Army 
who have gone on the retired list, receiving smaller pay but 
ready at any time to respond to the call of the President and 
the War Department without reference to the States, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, concluding—and my time has 
been taken by Senators who have offered me much advice, and 
have, I am sure, tendered many wise suggestions—I hold to 
my viewpoint that if we ought to have this intermediate force, 
then, with the Senator from Iowa, I think there can be no dis- 
pute that it ought to be a part of the Army, oflicered by West 
Point men or by any other efficient officers we could obtain. 
The more efficient they are the more necessary it is that they 
should be called into the service. That they have come from 
our schools, all the better; that they bring that splendid train- 
ing to the Government, all the more to be commended; but they 
should be a part of the Army of the United States. In that I 
concur; With that I have been in accord; of that to-day I am 
an advocate; but if the attempt is to be made to create such 
an intermediate force, it will be neither Regular Army nor 
National Guard; and there is no place in the organization of 
this country for that form of service, either under the Federal 
Constitution or the State constitutions. 
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I ask my able friend from Wyoming to contemplate this: Does 
the able Senator from Wyoming, with his experience in military 
affairs, not recognize that the moment an attempt is made to 
have a volunteer force that will have nothing to say as to its 
officers, to be officered by gentlemen from far-off places, who 
know nothing of the men, and of whom they know nothing, we 
shall not be able to get enlistments? Will men enter into these 
organizations to have an officer who is a member of the Army, 
coming from a State far-away, a gentleman of whom he knows 
nothing, and who will naturally feel his social superiority to the 
men in the ranks, notwithstanding the gentlemen in the ranks 
may occupy the very highest place in the community where they 
live, not revolt from discipline? Is it te be assumed that under 
those conditions there can ever be obtained enlistments; that 
men will enlist under those conditions in a volunteer service 
which makes them so subordinate to their officers that they will 
be regarded as inferior and having no voice? Will it be assumed 
that you can ever get enlistments under such circumstances? 
My answer from my standpoint is that I do not feel that system 
will ever be a success ; I can not see how it can survive; but if we 
desire an army that can be called upon in time of need we can 
increase the National Guard and add to the corps of Regular 
officers as we may need them and send them out to the National 
Guard from time to time to aid in the instruction, to act as drill 
masters and disciplinarians for our citizen soldiers. Then we 
will have a real volunteer army, as I see it, without the con- 
fusion which inevitably will follow the adoption of the plan pro- 
posed, and which might result in danger to our institutions. 

Mr. President, let this Federal Government join concurrently, 
as Mr. Justice Story well says, and as Mr. Alexander Hamilton 
says, with the State governments, federalizing the State troops 
to the extent of affording them supplies and equipment and put- 
ting them on an exact level with the Regular Army for all na- 
tional purposes, but leave them within their respective States 
subject to the sovereignty of the State, and to the command of 
the governor and the government of the State in wholly local 
affairs. Then, we will have two succinct, clearly defined forces 
heretofore recognized under the Constitution, justified under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, and which have been under 
practice and not a stranger to the welfare of the Republic. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out therefore wherein I feel 
the bill has a vice, but, as the Senator from Wyoming has said, 
not an intended one. The committee would have no object in 
such. If this has crept into the bill, it is because of misapprehen- 
sion of its effect: and I am assuming to point out its effect as 
I see it and as it has been pointed out te me by those who are 
seeking the protection of their just interest and hoping to pre- 
serve the welfare of the Guard, by manifesting its dangers 
which I have assumed to describe. 

Mr. President, I have occupied much time without intending 
to do so, but I feel that the time has been well occupied from 
the fact that the fallacy of my argument may have been disclosed 
or the virtue of it manifested on the part of able Senators in 
their interruptions and suggestions. s 

Mr. President, I have given utterance to these views in orđer 
that the committee may consider them. If upon examination 
they are found not to be well taken, then the committee no 
doubt will continue in its present position in adherence to the 
doctrines as set forth in section 57 of the bill. If these views 
of mine are conceived by other Senators to be worthy of con- 
sideration, then I trust that amendments at the proper place 
may be submitted by the committee, er, if not submitted by it, 
that they may be accepted by the committee when presented 
from other sources. My own purpose is to seek to preserve an 
organization for the defense of the country which shall have 
the respect of our countrymen and the affection of the members 
who constitute it; and not to embark on a course which at the 
outset will bring confusion and dissipate and destroy the very 
object to which we are turning our patriotic devotion. 

I am necessarily advocating the interest of the National 
Guard; and I say that I feel their splendid service in the past 
entitles them to prime and first consideration. Indeed, my mind 
` reverts, as I conclude, to the exquisite expression in the literary 
production of Ruskin, entitled Sesame and Lilies,” where he 
portrays the heathen woman confronting the civilized mother. 
The refined woman had displayed to the heathen one her 
jewels of adornment. The heathen woman, turning to her chil- 
dren and pointing to these brothers, the Gracchi, exclaimed, 
“ Behold, these are my jewels.” I would have our Government, 
remembering the National Guard, which has given such valorous 
service in the past, which has suffered so much in sacrifice for 
their civilization, when there is opportunity to reward them, 
I would have my Nation turn to the country, as did that heathen 
mother to the civilized mother, and, beholding that Guard in the 


splendor of what they represent, say to the world, “ These are 
my jewels.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, in considering the 
question of preparedness, which has been forced upon us by 
modern wars and modern conditions, we must needs be prac- 
tical. We have got to consider the limitations of recruiting, 
the limitation of the possible number of soldiers who may be 
gotten to enlist, as well as the reasonable limitations of expense. 


There has been universal testimony rendered before the com- 


mittees of beth Houses to the effect that it is impossible to en- 
list for the Regular Army, even with the greatest possible effort, 
more than 50,000 men in a year. Considering the limitation 
which that imposes, and considering the necessary reductions 
to any existing force by the operation of expiring terms of 
enlistment and other causes, it is inevitable that for adequute 
preparation there must be some resource, some means of pro- 
viding military defense upon land other than what will come 
from these limited possible enlistments. I believe that there 
is probably no point upon which the authorities who have tes- 
tified have been more harmonious than upon the question of 
the limitation of the number of men—the 50,000 annually—who 
can with extraordinary effort be secured by enlistment in the 

Army under present conditions of national prosperity. 

Under these circumstances we necessarily and naturally turn 
to other forces for defense. We naturally turn to the consti- 
tutional soldier mentioned in the Constitution with the Regular 
Army, and with equal degree of dignity with the Regular Army, 
namely, the militia of the several States, and consider the 
defense possibilities in connection with that militia. Although 
I do not wish to go far afield upon this general subject, but 
desire to speak to the amendment, in view of what has been 
said here to-day I want to read into the Recorp an extract 
from Gen. Washington’s address, dated June 8, 1783, to the 
governors of the respective States recently emerged from the 
condition of colonies: 

The militia of this coun must be considered as the palladium of 
our and the first effectual resort in case of hostility. It is 
essential, therefore, that the same system should ~ 
that the formation and discipline of the militia of continent should 
be absolutely uniform; and that the same species of arms, accouter- 
ments, and military apparatus should be introduced in every part of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, such a result for the militia of the continent“ 
could come from but one source and but one power, and that 
would be exercise of Federal power throughout the whole of this 
country. How natural and inevitable it was that the hand that 
penned the quotation I have just read should have also signed, 
as President of the Constitutional Convention, the great provi- 
sion in section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, which has 
been referred to here to-day and which I desire to place in the 
Recorp in connection with the quotation I just made from this 
official letter of Washington: 


have power * è to provide for organizin: 
erning such part i 
United States, reserv- 


3 of training the vilua according to the discipline prescribed 


Further in the same section of Article I: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to make all laws neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator from Iowa pro- 
vides for the addition to the General Staff of the Army of five 
representatives from the National Guard or O Militia, 
a very small percentage of the whole of the staff. Naturally, 
it is suggested that there should be this representation by rea- 
son of the present relationship of the National Guard to the 
United States Army. 

It was said here on the floor the other day that we have in 
the United States a mobile force of 30,000 men in the Regular 
Army. We have in this country also in the Organized Militia 
a mobile force of 134,000 men. 

Is it inconsistent with the proportions to add to 95 officers 
on the General Staff, representing the 100,000 soldiers of the 
Army of the United States in this country and elsewhere, 5 
Natienal Guard officers, who represent 134,000 organized troops 
to join in consultation upon mutually important strategic ques- 
tions? It is quite consistent, Mr. President, with some degree 
of representation and with a natural progress in harmony and 
cooperation which should exist between these two defending 
forces of our country. When you come to the question of mobili- 
zation, as I suggested this morning, the Senator from New York 
IMr. WapswortH] on yesterday mentioned how the General 
Staff, having some question of mobilization to consider, sent for 
a National Guard officer to get from that offieer ‘the details and 
e a absolutely necessary in considering the details 

vo 
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I wish to read to the Senate now a quotation from a report 
by Capt. Mott of the United States Field Artillery, made in 
1905, appearing on page 137 of Senate Document 796, pre- 
sented by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. Capt. 
Mott calls attention to the question of mobilization; refers to 
what Switzerland can do in connection with mobilization with 
her highly organized citizen army, and points out that that 
citizen army of disciplined Switzers can be organized and 

. handled quicker than our Regular Army can mobilize 30,000 
Regular soldiers in this country. That is a statement of a 
Regular Army officer. Capt. Mott says: 

Switzerland can mobilize an army corps in three days, ready in every 

particular of organization, equipment, munitions, and transport, to 


march against the enemy; they can mobilize four such corps at one 
and the same time. 


In Senate Document 360, which I presented to the Senate, 
there is conclusive evidence to show that Switzerland did mobi- 
lize 200,000 men in 10 days at the beginning of the great war, 
and that her mobilization was probably more prompt than either 
that of Germany or of France. Capt. Mott goes on to say: : 

Just how many days it would require te concentrate in one place 
80,000 of our Regulars with all their ba e and transport, or how 
long to assemble four such commands of Re; rs and militia it is diffi- 
cult to say, but probably it would be nearer three weeks than three days. 

The Swiss mobilize their entire force every summer. Our 
country has never had any adequate preparation or experience 
in this respect. We should mobilize the whole National Guard 
of this country in proper military units every summer as a 
whole or combined with the Regular Army to make the action 
complete and educating the country and the military officers 
to the details of great military movements. : 

In the consultations which should take place as to mobiliza- 
tion and other military matters some representatives of the 
numerically greater existing force, the National Guard, should 
have their appropriate place on the General Staff, and I submit 
that 5 per cent of the consulting body of these conjoined mili- 
tary forces is not too great a proportion to concede to the 
National Guard. What I have already said illustrates in one 
aspect the necessity of this representation. 

There is another matter to which I wish briefly to call the 
attention of the Senate, and which I think will illustrate in a 
different way the necessity of representation of the National 
Guard upon the General Staff. There is a great deal of informa- 
tion and a great deal as to the policy of general preparation 
that does not seem to be easy to get when it operates in favor 
of the citizen soldier. I have been since the middle of February 
to the middle of this month collecting, from sources which should 
have been able to give it at once, the information contained in 
Senate Document No. 360, as to the efficiency of the Swiss citizen 
army. If the Senate will take the trouble to read that document, 
they will see where difficulties and delays have occurred. They 
will see that there was an order of the Secretary of War pre- 
venting the giving out by the War College of this information, 
so that it was necessary for me to apply through the State 
Department to the Swiss military authorities for their permis- 
sion to use information that really should have been directly 
and readily available, because it was in respect to matters that 
occurred in a neutral country, and, as is said in the letter of 
Maj. Lawton, could be seen by almost anybody standing on the 
corner of any road or street in Switzerland. 

Mr. President, I wish to correct certain figures and apparent 
estimates that appear in the report of the committee and that 
appear on page 5077 of the Concressionat Recorp. In doing 
so I desire to call attention to the fact that I do not believe this 
correction would have been necessary; I do not believe that it 
would have been necessary for me to write the letters which 
I did write to the Secretary of War, or that it would have been 
necessary for the Secretary of War to have answered me in the 
way he did, or that the committee would have been misled, as 
they apparently have been misled, by the figures which have 
been furnished to them from some source, if we had representa- 
tion of the National Guard upon the General Staff. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will ask permission to put in the Recorp without reading 
the letters to which I refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. a3 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, March 25, 1916. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 2 

My Dear Mr. Secrerany: There seems to be considerable difference 
in the estimates apparently being made in connection with the cost 
of the National Guard under the Hay House bill and Senate bill 4840. 
I have understood at the department that one estimate under the Hay 
bill is $25,000,000, whereas another estimate for somewhat similar 
provisions under the Senate bill-4840 is $46,000,000, 

A new estimate is now being made, I believe, of the ar bill pro- 
vision on the plan of the estimate made for Senate bill 4840, 


4840—cost of volunteers, total, $24,944,000, 


‘mates amounting to approximately 


‘from the Senate Committee on ‘Militar 


I would like to be informed in some detail as to the estimate cover- 
ing 825.000.000 or a little over as cost of the previsions under the 
bill, and also what would be the cost under the Chamberlain bill, 
estimating the same way as the Hay bill. z 
I would also like to have the details of the estimates covered b; 
Table XII in the report of Senator CHAMBERLAIN on Senate vill 


Respectfully, yours, BLAIR Lee. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 28, 1916, 
Hon. BLAIR LEB e 


United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR :. Referring to yor letter of March 25, requesting 
information concerning apparent discrepancies in estimates of costs 
furnished in connection with bill S. 4840 and bill H. R. 12766, I may 
say in general that the War Department has furnished statements to 
the Committees on Military ‘Affairs of both the Senate and the House, 
but is not informed as to the exact combinations of fi 
emphasis placed on the different items so furnished. It is 
the sums arrived at in Table XI, page 25. Report No. 263, 
of the Senate Committee on Military ‘airs on bill S. 4840, sets forth 
the original cost of the National Guard for the years covered in the 
table. In order to arrive at what would be required in the estimates 
for 1917, it would be necessary, therefore, to deduct the value of the 
material already in the hands of the militia. 5 figures avail- 
able indicate that for the fiscal year 1917 estimates will be submitted 
by the Division of Militia Affa amounting to approximately $14,- 
„ and that the Quartermaster 8 will submit similar esti- 
$11,000,000; making a total of 
approximately $25,000, for the militia under these two items. It 
is assumed that this is the sum which you have in mind and to which 
you refer in the third paragraph of your letter. 

You will note that this does not take into consideration any of the 
ordnance equipment, which includes small arms, field cannon of various 
calibers, with their carriages, nor the ammunition for either, both of 
which are very large Items. The exact figures for these items, based 
on the provisions of bill H. R. 12766, have not yet been arrived at. 

I am submitting to the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate 
to-day tables pertaining to bill H. R. 12766, which have been figured 
on the same basis as for bill S. 4840; a copy of these is inclosed. 

With reference to paragraphs 3 and 4 of your letter, I am inclosing 
also copies of statements which have been submitted by the War De- 
partment in connection with bill S. 4840, showing the cost of vol- 
unteers under the provisions of that bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


es or the 
lieved that 
part 1, 


Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Manon 29, 1916. 


, 


Hon. Newron D. BAKER, 
Sceretary of War, Washington, D. O. 


at in Table XI, page 25, re- 
rt No. 263, part 1, of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs bill 
. 4840. Your letter states that the items arrived 


As the value 
uired to provide for the Na- 
ascertained by further in- 


Another difficulty is that Tables XI and XII fail to give the numbers 
of troops involved. Presumably from some of the substatements the 
minimum authorized is used for the first column, and at the end of 
the fourth year the maximum is arrived at. An explicit statement of 
the numbers would seem to be desi. 


rable. 
Another suggestion, if you will 


rmit it, would be that there is no 
summary or recapitulation of Tables XI and XII, or, what is more 
ecially desirable, the first years of each with reference to the de- 
tails desired und presumabiy furnished. I have been able to check off 
some of these details, but the bill being on the floor now for con- 
sideration by the Senate I should think that this statement from the 
de ment should be more explicit. X 
will keep the. pa be of seryice in con- 
nection with other information sent to Senator CHAMBERLAIN, and 
I would reśpectfully suggest that my letter of March 25 be referred 
back to The Adjutant General together with this letter as tending to 
possibly lead to a more lucid statement. 

As a further suggestion, taking page 25, Tables XI and XII, above 
referred to, and adding the numbers of men estimated for under each, 
what would be the average cost of a national guardsman under column 
4, and what would be the average cost of a volunteer under column 4 
and looking at this cost from a double aspect; first, the aspect of al 
that has been expended in the four years to create the individual 
guardsman under the fourth year; and, second, carrying forward to 
the cost of the guardsman of the fourth year only such elements of 
expenditures in the first three years as provided material in the 
hands of the guard in the fourth year and with a similar estimate for 
each volunteer in the fourth year? 

As illustrating an objection to the figures given under the first year 
in Table XI—cost of the National Guard—above, I am advised that 
the National Guard already has equipment for 151,594 men, and I 
infer, although it is not positively stated, with reference to this first 
year's estimate, that it is an estimate for 87,000 men, 

Respectfully, yours, 


rs sent me, as they ma 


BLAIR LEX. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Tun ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 31, 1916. 
Hon. BLAIR LEE, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: The department is in receipt of your letter of 
the 29th instant, asking for further information concerning the items 
referred to in Tables XI. and XII, ge 25, Report No. 263, part 1, 
Affairs, on Senate bill No, 
4840. The figures showing the cost of the National Guard and of 
volunteers, in the tables referred to, appear to have originated with 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, although based on data 


1916. 
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the War Department. 
Ivery effort will be made to give you the additional information that 


reeumably obtained from the different bureaus o 


you now desire, and your letter has accordingly been referred to the 
Chief, Division of Militia Affairs, and the Chief of Ordnance for re- 
mark, and they will be requested to furnish the data needed at the 
earliest practicable date, it being pointed out, however, that the 
assembling and comparison of the figures underlying those presented in 
the tables may take some little time. 

However, I shall do everything possible to expedite the furnishing 
of the information that you ask for. 

Very sincerely, yours, H. P. MCCAIN, 
The Adjutant General. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 30, 1916. 
Col. Grorce W, MCIVER, $ 
Division of Militia Affairs, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Cor. Mciver: I have a letter from the Secretary of War 
dated March 28 in which he forwards some estimates in connection with 


eg tes for 
1917 it would be necessary, therefore, to deduct the value of the material 
already in the hands of the militia.” This is necessary use, as he 
states in his letter, the $46,349,800 sets forth the original cost. 

I am desirous of knowing how much material is already in the hands 
of the militia which would have to be deducted to arrive at the require- 
ment for 1917. 

Respectfully, yours, BLAIR LEE. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICER OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DIVISION OF MILITIA AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 30, 1916. 
Hon. Drain LEE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
March 30, 1916, in which you request to be furnished wit 
the material alrea 
inform you as follows: 


Value of field equipment in the hands of the— 


our letter of 
the value of 


Infantry of the Organized Militia $6, 927, 549 
Ca vays C... ETE: yE 954, 
Field tillery - 8, 127,172 
Engineers —__ 146, 718 
Signal Corps_ 81. 653 
Coast Artillery.. 9. 488 
e eee I A 406, 439 
Motil pt ae eh eh Ri ee ee ee 17, 603, 355 


The above 1 do not include such reserve equipment that is known 
to be on hand in several of the States over and above their present 
needs, equipment of Coast Artillery armories, and ammunition. It will 
therefore be necessary to add to the above figures the value of this 
equipment, which is estimated to amount to approximately $1,800,000, 
making a total estimated value of the equipment now in the hands of 
the militia as 819.403.355. 
Very respectfully, yours, G. W. McIver, 
Colonel Infantry, 


Acting Chief Division of Militia Affairs. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will proceed to requote portions of 
the letters, and especially wish to call particular attention to the 
portions of the report of the committee which seem to me to 
be in error. To briefly illustrate the situation, I read from 
the letter of March 28, 1916, from the Secretary of War to me, 
us follows: 

It is believed that the sums arrived at in Table XI, Fe 25, report 
No. 263, part 1, of the Senate Committee on Military ‘afta rs on bill S. 
4840 sets forth the original cost of the National Guard for the years 
covered In the table. 

In order to arrive at what would be required in the estimates for 
1917 it would be necessary, therefore, to deduct the value of the mate- 
rial already in the hands of the militia. 

And from the letter of Adjt. Gen. McCain, dated March 31: 


The figures showing the cost of the National Guard and of Volunteers 
in the tables referred to appear to have originated with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, although based on data presumably obtained 
from the different bureaus of the War Department. 


But the most instructive letter is that of Col. McIver, Acting’ 


Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, dated March 30, in 
response to my letter of the same date, in which he concludes 
that the amount of material or the equipment now in the hands 
of the militia is valued at $19,403,355. 

Mr. President, according to this letter from the Acting Chief 
of the Militia Division the first-year cost column of Table XI 
of the report, and on page 5077 of the Recorp, which adds up 
$46,349,800, must be reduced $19,403,355 for the equipment now 
in the hands of the guard, and when so reduced it will represent 
a very liberal first-year cost. 

In order to start the proposed volunteers on even terms of 
expense as compared with the National Guard it has been neces- 
sary to charge the guard, as of the present time, with a large 
part of the money spent on them in the last 12 years, which 
has averaged annually $5,118,863.39. And to do this the cost 
column, Table XI Senate committee report, also page 5077 of 
the Recorp, has been made to include as a first-year cost, and 
without further explanation, this $19,403,355 money expended 
in past years and representing equipment now in the hands of 
the Organized Militia. f 
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dy in the hands of the militia, and in reply thereto to 


The Senate bill suggests a reduction of the National Guard 
from 134,000, actual present strength, and 153,000 authorized 
strength under existing law, to 106,200, a reduction of 27,800 
men from actual strength and of 46,800 men from the present 
authorized strength. If we take the reduced number proposed 
by the Senate committee and divide it into the improperly en- 
larged first-year cost, namely, 106,200 men into $46,349,800, we 
get an apparent first-year cost of $437 as the average for the 
National Guard, and which is a greatly exaggerated first-year 
cost and, as I now show, greater by more than 50 per cent than 
the true first-year cost. 

If, on the other hand, we deduct the value of equipment now 
in the hands of the Organized Militia and improperly included, 
I think, in the first-year column of Table XI ($46,349,800 less 
$19,403,355), it leaves us a more correct estimate of what must 
be expended the first year for the National Guard, or $26,- 
946.445. d 

To get the average cost, divide this sum by 106,000, the re- 
duced number apparently contemplated by the Senate committee 
for the National Guard, or by 134,000, the present actual 
strength, or by 153,000, the present authorized minimum 
strength, and we get in the first instance $254, in the second 
instance $201, and in the third $176, as the first-year cost per 
man of the National Guard. The lowest is the most nearly 
correct, but the ayerage is $216, or a first-year cost per man of 
less than half of that which is indicated by the committee's 
table, as published in the committee report and put in the 
Record at page 5077. 

The chairman’s statement at the bottom of page 5077 of the 
Record is apparently based on an error, as the force provided 
for by the first-year column of Table XII is not 261,000, but only 
56,829 men. os 

The first year cost of volunteers—Table XII, page 25, Senate 
report—may be arrived at by dividing $24,944,938 by the 3,036 
officers and 53,793 men it provides for, and this gives a first- 
year volunteer cost of 8439 per man. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Oregon? 
Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Are the figures that the Senator is 
reading and the estimates he is now giving the Senate pre- 
pared by the War Department? ; 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. What I am criticizing now is the 
column presented by the Senator from Oregon as chairman of 
the committee. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; but I am asking now if the esti- 
mates which the Senator has, and by which he seeks to correct 
those given in the Recorp, are given to him by the War De- 
partment? 

Mr, LEE of Maryland. The only estimate that I necessarily 
have to have, to correct this view of the Senator's that 261,000 
men are provided for by this first-year column of Table XII for 
the volunteers, is as to the actual number of men calculated for 
in that column. I have that estimate from the War Depart- 
ment, and they put it down as 3,036 officers and 53,793 men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the Senator has given a good 
many figures and a good many estimates, I just wanted to 
know whether those were figured out by him or some one under 
him, or whether they were figured out by the War Department? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland.’ The number of men provided for in 
the first-year volunteer column I have from the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the dollars? : 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The dollars I get from the Senator's 
estimate, as published by him. : ` 

The explanation of the committee's preference for the proposed 
volunteer force may be found at page 5077 of the Recorp, where 
the chairman states, in response to my question, that the first- 
year estimate in Table XII provides for 261,000 men, which would 
give an average of $95 for first-year cost—an obvious impos- 
sibility, and contrary to the express statement of the War De- 
partment, which I can submit if desired. 

The true comparison for the average first-year cost of the 
National Guard and the Volunteers is between $216 for the 
Organized Militia force and $439 for the Volunteer force; 
and these figures do not express some of the obvious adyan- 
tages of the National Guard. The guard have had not only 
$19,000,000 and more already spent upon them by the United 
States, but also have the advantage of between $100,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 in armories and the annual appropriations of all 
the States. 
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If the equivalent proper and necessary expenditures were 
added to the Volunteer first-year cost, that would, in my judg- 
ment, largely increase the National Guardsman’s advantage as 
to cost, so that it would be expressed better by a comparison 
of $216 to $500; but without adding any cost to the Volunteer 
first-year estimate, such as is represented by the State armories 
and annual State appropriations, the advantage in first-year 
cost to the National Government of the guardsman over the pro- 
posed Volunteer force is as $216 is to $439. And the very fact, 
Mr. President, that these figures and corrections have to be 
brougħt in here in this way shows the necessity and the pro- 
priety alike of some representation of this great force of citizen 
soldiers upon the strategic body of the United States Army. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Georgia 
State Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Americus, 
Ga., praying for an increase in armaments, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring the enactment of legislation to prevent 
dumping of European products in the United States at the close 
of the European war, and also for the enactment of legislation 
to promote industrial efficiency and to protect and develop in- 
dustries in the United States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Woman’s Club, of 
Watsonville, Cal., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 292, Musi- 
cians’ Union, of Santa Rosa, Cal., and a petition of the Feder- 
ated Trades and Labor Council of San Diego, Cal., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Wyoming, praying for an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Hood River, Oreg., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also, presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also preserited memorials of 2,651 farmers in the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Major John C. Durst Camp, 
No. 40, United Spanish War Veterans, of Lansing, Mich., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and 
orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of Local Union No. 
13048, Federal Labor Union, of Millinocket, Me., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of 17 citizens of Pitts- 
field, N. H., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of S. K. Kamaiopili, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, praying for prohibition in the Hawaiian Islands, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented the memorial of Lyman H. 
Wilmot and sundry other citizens of Eglon, Wash., and the 
memorial of C. D. Raymer and sundry other citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Walnut Grove Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Grandview, Wash., praying for Govern- 
ment ownership of the telephone and telegraph systems, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of E. O. Hagberg and sundry 
other citizens of Venersborg, Wash., praying for the placing of 
un embargo on munitions of war, whieh was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Calispell Grange, No. 500, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Cusick; of Liberty Grange, No. 272, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Granger; and of Walnut Grove 
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Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Grandview, all in the State 
of Washington, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of College 
Place, Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of South Basin Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Orin, Wash.; and a memorial of Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Outlook, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital 
for agricultural development, to create a standard form of 
investment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of inter- 


est upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States- 


bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States, and for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a memorial of the Common 
Council of Hudson, N. X., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to provide a literacy test for immigrants, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 
40, Patrons of Husbandry, of Laurel, R. I., remonstrating 
against any change in the parcel-post law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 51, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Anthony, R. I., and a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Providence and Kingston, all in the State of Rhode 
Island, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CATRON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bu- 
chanan and Yeso, in the State of New Mexico, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials signed by A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard University, and sundry other citi- 
zens of Cambridge, Mass., remonstrating against the separation 
of the Cambridge (Mass.) postal station from the Boston 
(Mass.) post office, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5346) granting a pension to Henry W. Buckley; and 

A bill (S. 5347) granting a pension to George Seaver; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5348) to authorize the exchange of lot 10, section 19, 
township 45 north, range 114 west, sixth principal meridian, 
for certain private lands needed in connection with the con- 
struction of Jackson Lake Reservoir, Wyo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5849) to amend section 4414 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to the appointment of local 
and assistant inspectors of steam vessels; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 5350) granting a pension to Susan E. Cline (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5851) granting a pension to Rose Butcher (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5352) granting an inerease of pension to Viola E. 
Webster (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 5353) to correct the military record of John Brown; 
to the Committee on Military amia 

A bill (S. 5354) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Liggins; 

A bill (S. 5855) granting a pension to John B. Chandler; and 

A bill (S. 5856) granting a pension to Joseph Zimmerman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5357) granting a pension to E. P. Lewis; 

A bill (S. 5358) granting an increase of pension to Matilda 
Stoneback ; 

A bili (S. 5859) granting an increase of pension to Louise D, 
Finley; and 
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A bill (S. 5360) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Robuck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 5361) to encourage military instruction in certain 
educational institutions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5262) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands in the State of Utah to Cyrena E. 
Young; to the Committee on Public Lands. È 


THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. GORE. I submit an amendment to the pending Military 
Establishment bill, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed b; 
1276G) to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, viz: On page 196, after section 120, add the following: 

“Sec. 121. That before the next succeeding 13 sections of this act 
shall be administered in any State the legislature thereof shall assent to 


the same. 

“Sec. 122. That the term ‘school board’ as used in this act shall 
include any board of reent, board of trustees, board of commissioners, 
or any other duly constituted authority having legal control and dlrec- 
tion of an eligible school as hereinafter defined and having power to 
em ee ane eons of the faculty thereof and to determine courses of 
instruction therein. 

“Sec. 123. That eligible schools for the pu s of this act shall 
consist of universities, colleges, academies, h gh schools, and other 
secondary schools, not including those institutions to which officers 
from the active or retired list of the United States Army are now or 
may be hereafter detailed under existing law which have a bona fide 
enrollment of not less than 50 male students 16 years of age or over 
and which have in their employ an instructor qualified, in the judg- 
mene of ter Secretary of War, to impart suitable military instruction 
and training. 

“ Sec. 124. That in addition to the requirements and conditions enu- 
merated in section 123 of this act the Secret. of War shall have the 
power to prescribe such requirements and conditions and to make such 
rules and regulations as ber Aa? necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of sections 121 to 1 inclusive, of this act. 

“ Sec. 125. That pay school board desiring to secure the benefits of 
his act in behalf of the school or schools under its control and direc- 
on shall make and file with the Secretary of War an application to 

that effect upon a form to be prescribed and furnished by said Secre- 
tary. Said m4 pages shall state ifically the character, amount, 
and otker conditions bin cdr military instruction and training to 
be required by the Secretary of War, and shall include any information 
that may be required by said Secretary. The board shall also spe- 
cifically declare its desire to secure the benefits of this act in behalf 
of the school or schools under its control and direction, and shall 
Obligate itself to the faithful observance and execution of the terms 
and conditions of this act and of the rules and regulations made in 
pursuance thereof. The board shall also in its application specify the 
name of the instructor eg miter and qualified to impart the required 
military instruction and ing, together with the amount of the 
total annual salary contracted to be paid such Instructor. 

“Src. 126. That upon the receipt of any application fulfilling afore- 
said requirements, and if, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, the 

ublic interest will be subserved thereby, said Secretary shall ascertain 

e qualifications of the instructor designated to perform the duties re- 
guired by this act, and if said Secretary is satisfied as to his fitness, 
said instructor shail be designated as a military instructor of the 
United States. 

“ Sec. 127. That before any such instructor shall enter upon the dis- 
Cares ot- his duti he shall subscribe to the oath of office required 
poss 
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of the vernment of the United States, and the school 

rd employing such instructor shall execute to the Secretary of War, 

such form and in such amount as he may require, a bond for the 

mate o and keeping of all property of the United States furnished 
O sali . 

“Src, 128. That when such bond shall have been executed and such 
instructor shall have entered upon his duties, the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to such instructor from time to 

e an amount not exceeding two-fifths of his stipulated salary in any 
one scholastic year: Provided, That in addition to such payment upon 
his salary, the Secretary of War may y to such instructor an addi- 
tional sum not ex 20 per cent of such salary at the end of the 
scholastic year, to be based on and duated by the fitness and ef- 
ficiency of such instructor: Prorided however, That the panen 
of War is hereby authorized to discontinue such arrangement and su 

yments whenever the services of such instructor shall BY pafa unsatis- 
actory or whenever his employment shall be discontinued. 

“ Sec. 129. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter 
into un agreement with any school board for admittance to military 
instruction and training of all male persons of suitable age who are 
not duly enrolled as students in such school. 

“Sec. 130. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to supply 
to school boards rifles, side arms, and other necessary military ac- 
couterments for the use of persons receiving military instruction and 


training in pursuance of this act. 

“Sec, 131. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to F che ne for the files of his office from the names of men who 
have graduated from any educational institution to which an Army 
officer has been detailed as milit instructor under existing laws a 
list of persons qualified to give military instruction and training: and 
said Secretary may furnish such list upon request to any school board 
desiring to take advantage of this act. 


“Sec. 132. That whenever the legislature of any State shall give its 

consent the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into an 
arrangement with the State superintendent of public instruction of 
such State for the 8 ot such informatlon aud for the per- 
formance of such other service in the administration of this act as 
may be mutually spe upon by said Secretary and said State superin- 
tendent of public instruction; and for compensation for such service 
the Secretary of War is authorized to pay such su 
ceeding 8500 per annum to be graduated in acco 
acter and amount of such service. 
“Sec. 133. That to cont into effect . of this act the sum 
of $ is hereby annually appropriat out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise 11 and all pay- 
ments for the ee of sections 121 to 134, inclusive, of this act 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the warrant of 
the Secretary of War. 

“Soc. 134. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to re- 
quire such reports to be made by the school boards having in charge 
the schools benefited by this act and to make such inspections from 
time to time as he may deem necessary and proper.” £ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I submit an amendment to add to the 
committee amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], which I ask may be read. 

The amendment was read, ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed, as follows: 

Amend the amendment proposed by the committee on page 106, end of 
section 2, as follows: 

“Strike out the words ‘one hundred and eighty thousand! and in- 
sert the words ‘two hundred and fifty thousand’ and add at the end of 
the amendment the following: 

“* Provided further, That in addition to the units specified in this 
section, additional units of Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery to con- 
form in composition with the requirements of sections 19, 20, and 21 of 
this act may be organized in the discretion of the President; but in no 
case shall the additional units so organized exceed in total enlisted 
strength the number of 50,000 men.’ ” 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not know of any 
other Senator who wishes to address the Senate this evening. 
I therefore move that the Senate take a recess until Monday at 
12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, April 1, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, April 3, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


rintendent not ex- 
ance with the char- 


. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, April 1, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’cloek a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Fatber, we thank Thee for a great 
country, a great people, a great past, and for the promise of a 
greater future. And we most earnestly pray that every Ameri- 
can citizen may be inspired with a patriotism which shall make 
him loyal to its sacred institutions, a patriotism broad enough 
and strong enough to render unto others the privileges which 
he desires for himself in his civil, political, and religious prefer- 
ences, that we may live together in peace and harmony and grow 
in everything that makes a nation truly great, and strive to Jive 
in peace with all the nations of the earth, ever remembering that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.“ So may we live, prosper, and grow valiant in the things 
which make for righteousness. For Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CAT. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 4671, agree to the Senate 
amendment, and pass the bill, and that an identical House bill, 
which is now upon the calendar, be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the Senate 
bill, which the Clerk will report. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4671) to exempt from cancellation certain desert-land entries 
in Riverside County, Cal. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That no desert-land entry heretofore made in good 
faith under the public-land laws for lands in townships 4 and 5 south, 
range 15 cast; ee 4 and 5 south, ope 16 east; townships 4, 
5, and 6 south, range 17 east; townships 5, 6, and 7 south, range 18 
east; townships 6 and 7 south, range 19 east; townships 6 and 7 south, 
range 20 east; townships 4, 5, 6, and 8 south, range 21 east; town- 
ships 5, 6, and sections 3, 4, 6, , 8, 18, and 19, in township 7 
south, range 22 east; township 5 south, range 23 east, San Bernardino 
meridian. Riverside County, State of California, shall be canceled 
prior to May 1, 1919, because of failure on the part of the entrymen to 
make any annual or final proof falling due upon any such entry prior 
to said date. The requirements of law as to annual assessments and 
final proof shall become o tive from said date as though no sus- 

nsion had been had. If the said entrymen are unable to procure water 
o irrigate the said lands above described through no fault of theirs, 
after using due diligence, or the legal questions as to their right to 


divert or impound water for the irrigation of said lands are still pend- 
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ing and undetermined by said May 1, 1919, the Secretary of the Interior 


is hereby authorized to grant a further extension for an additional 
period of not exceeding two years. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. HAYES. The Senate amendment was read in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The question is on unanimous consent. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, what is 
the effect of the Senate amendment as compared with the House 
bill? ' 

Mr. HAYES. The House bill is recommended by a unanimous 
vote of the Committee on the Public Lands to be amended in 
exactly the same particular. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate bill follows the amendment which 
the House committee reported. : 

Mr. HAYES, It simply cuts out some provisions at the end 
us to further extensions, and limits the bill as it was originally 
introduced. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman is talking about an amend- 
ment. Is it a Senate amendment? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; a Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Then it comes over here as a part of the 
bill. 5 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask where this will 
lend us? How much discussion is there to be on it? 

Mr. HAYES. None at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
(No. 11081) will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the rivers and 
harbors bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12193, the rivers and harbors bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12193, the rivers and harbors bill, with Mr. 
SHERLEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12193. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 12193) 5 nations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of cer public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 3 

Mr. DUPRÉ. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. How much time remains for general debate 
under the agreement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty-five minutes remain to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] and 70 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. MANN. Each 70 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; 55 to the gentleman from Florida 
and 70 to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Washington use some of his time now? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Florida desire 
to be recognized? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield seven minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LIN- 
THICUM] is recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chalrman, of late we have heard a 
great deal about preparedness. The whole country seems to be 
on tiptoe demanding proper defense in the event of an attack 
by any foreign power, We all are in favor of preparedness and 
= proper protection of this country against anything that may 

ppen. 

There is a subject, however, which I feel is almost as vital to 
the American people as preparedness, and that is the protection 


of our food supply. The vitality of the people is the strength of 
the Nation, and the proper protection of foods and their sources 
of supply is of the utmost necessity for this vitality. 

We have enacted a great deal of legislation and spent much 
money in the protection and inspection of the meat supply of 
the country. We have endeavored to protect the children from 
undue hardships and to prevent their employment in factories 
under certain ages, because it is detrimental to their strength 
and their ability to become useful, healthy, and prosperous eiti- 
zens in later years. There is one subject, however, which it 
seems to me has been utterly neglected by Congress, and to a 
great extent by the various States throughout the Union, and 
that is the dairy and dairy products of the land. 

For that reason I have introduced into this House a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment by the Speaker of a com- 
mittee of five Members of the House, whose duty it shall be to 
investigate and report as speedily as practicable, as follows: 


(a) Whether conditions prevailing in dairies and dairy products seri- 
ously menace the health and property of the people of the United 


States, 

(b) Whether Federal inspection and supervision, either alone or in 
cooperation with State and municipal inspection and supervision, is 
necessary to the reasonable protection of the health and property of the 
citizens of the United States. 

G If so, then the best and most economic methods of inaugurating 
and enforcing such Inspection and supervision, 


WIDE USE OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 

Milk and milk products enter more universally into human 
health and happiness than any of all the foods. The safety and 
good name of milk and milk products should be guarded by Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal authorities more carefully than any 
other food, and yet Congress has paid less attention to this, the 
greatest of all human necessities, than to any other food affect- 
ing the health and vitality of our people. So far as the Na- 
tional Government is concerned, dairies, creameries, and cen- 
tralized plants and butter factories may be said to run wide 
open. 

It is widely claimed that outrageous crimes are committed 
by the manufacturers of butter against the American people 
and vast frauds against the revenues of the Government and the 
good name of American-made goods in foreign markets. 

I am not prepared to say whether these facts are true, al- 
though I am prepared to quote the testimonials of many people 
and the editorials from many reputable papers and magazines of 
the country showing their belief in its correctness. If these 
charges are true, then it is the duty of Congress to investigate 
and to pass such legislation as may be necessary to remedy the 
evil. If they are untrue, then Congress should, by proper in- 
vestigation, show this to be the fact that the uncertainty now 
prevalent among our citizens may be alleviated and the real 
facts known, so that the people may freely and unceasingly 
avail themselves without fear and trembling of this splendid 
product, the most nutritious, useful, and, when produced and 
distributed under proper sanitary methods, the most healthful 


of all. 
NEW CONDITIONS. 

It may be said by some, Why has it become necessary for 
Congress to investigate the dairies and dairy products of the 
country? Have they not continued for years and years under 
present conditions and have not our people thrived as perhaps 
no others in the world, and why, then, is there danger arising 
from this source? 

We must remember in connection with this that conditions 
have changed in reference to dairies and dairy products as well 
as they have changed in reference to the other food products of 
the country. There was a time when the farmer’s wife pre- 
pared the butter in the cool spring house with definite care and 
cleanliness, and it was carried to market and sold directly to 
the consumer. Then came the time when creameries sprang up 
in every milk-producing neighborhood. The fresh milk was 
earried directly from the farm to the creamery in the near-by 
village, where the cream was separated and made into butter 
and the separated milk returned to the farmer for such purposes 
as he might apply it on his farm. The butter made from it was 
known as whole-milk butter and was well made, cleanly, fresh, 
and usually pure. Then came the present situation. New methods 
created by virtue of our greater population and the unusual de- 
mand for these products resulted in the centralizing factories, 
to which milk is shipped for hundreds of miles to be made into 
dairy products, The new situation brought new conditions on 
the farms and among the purchasers of milk. The long-distance 
hauls made delays beneficial until large quantities for shipment 
could be collected. 

Then came the question of stale milk and cream and the fur- 
ther question of the methods used by the centralizers in pre- 
paring this stale milk and cream so that it could be made into 
butter, The question of the use of coloring matter in butter, so 
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that no matter how impure, no matter how long it had stood, no 
matter how unclean it might be, it could be covered and hidden 
from the general consuming public by this coloring matter, the 
contents of which in itself is usually impure and unhealthy. 


INVESTIGATION, 


This situation having arisen, the National Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, felt the necessity of making some 
investigation into the dairies and dairy products industry. The 
department reported the situation in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1912, pages 315 to 334, in which 
it says that cream is frequently shipped great distances to 
creameries to be made into butter and is very often received in 
such a filthy and putrid state as to be thoroughly unfit to enter 
into composition of a good product; that an examination of 1,554 
lots of cream after being delivered to the creameries and cream- 
buying stations showed that 957, or 61.5 per cent, were of third 
grade, i. e., cream that is dirty, decomposed, or very sour; that 
an inquiry covering 715 creameries, located in six States, showed 
that only 196 pasteurized their cream, while 519, or 72.6 per cent, 
do not pasteurize the milk so as to destroy any disease germs 
that might be present; that as disease-producing germs are 
known to survive a long period in butter made from unpasteur- 
ized cream, and as butter is eaten in the raw state, this product 
when made under such conditions as prevail in the majority. of 
creameries can not be said to be wholesome and free from danger 
to human health; that millions of gallons of cream that has been 
allowed to stand in the barn, in the cellar, or in the woodshed 
until it is sour or decomposed is sent to the creamery and with- 
out even being pasteurized is made into butter. 

Referring to this report of the Department of Agriculture, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, in an editorial February 21, 1913, comment- 
ing upon the report, says: 


Is the butter industry working under conditions about which we 
must speak in whispers and be! 
skeleton in the closet? Dare we not about American 
butter making without shuddering, lest the truth will be used against 
us? Where are we at anyhow? * * * We know that there has 
not been a dairy convention for years but at which one of the sub- 
jects that absorbed the most earnest attention was the bad cream 
conditions. Resolutions have been and passed again. Grading 
systems have Leen created only to go to pot. The ag Ss 
“Something must be done,” but nothing has been done. All ve 
favored reform and yet reforms have not come. 

No one familiar with the facts, and finding himself behind suitably 
closed doors, has denied the conditions. That these conditions must 
be remedied before the butter-making business is above criticism is 


an axiom. 

There are certain tendencies in the creamery business that are 
demoralizing to the last goaren We refer to the willingness of 
creameries to accept poor, badly decomposed cream, knowing if they 
do not the cream will 12 to a competitor. The large centralized cream- 
eries have been the chief, although not the only, sinners in this respect. 
They have invaded the territory of the local creameries and forced them 
to let down the bars to all that is bad in cream, 


In conclusion the editor says: 
Would it not be the wiser part to act on the suggestions of the De- 
artment of Agriculture and secure on that will remove all 
3 criticism and put the dairy business on a higher plane, at least 
as high as has been vouchsafed to the packing business by the Govern- 
ment? 

The same journal as late as November 5, 1915, page 458, com- 
plaining, says: 

Much is said and but little done about the i rtan ft 
deliverin a better quality of cream to our creamenies. 5 
that if they refuse to accept anything but good cream they will suffer 
financially, that competitiors will drive them out of business. 

In the American Food Journal, November, 1915, page 566, it 
is said: 

There are practically three grades of cream used: First, Sw 
from “which = manufactured the highest quality of butter, Taba ak 
the market as “ whole-milk” butter, which is produced only in the 
smaller creameries of the Northern States which draw their supply of 
butter fat from within a radius of a few miles. 

Second. What is known in centralized creameries as No. 1 cream 
which is of a fair flavor and which will respond to the use of chem“ 
icals or what is known as “neutralizer.” * * +% en this cream 
is churned it makes a commercial de of butter of yamahy good 
quality, which is in fact the stand. creamery butter of the country. 

Third. Stale cream or cream that foams or t bas contracted some 
foreign flavor, such as coal oil, due to age or poor handling, graded 
commercially as No. 2. 

A. W. McCann, pure-food editor of the New York Globe, in a 
series of editorials in that paper and largely quoted in National 
Pure Food News, describes conditions as he claims to have 
found them on a recent tour of investigation through the cream- 
eries and butter factories of several Western States. He says 
that in a pasteurizing creamery in Chicago he found men work- 
ing over full tubs scraping the surplus off with a stick, squeez- 
ing it with bare hands into lumps, and flopping it into empty 
tubs, and that flops of butter hanging from the tubs were 
. picked up from the floor and put back into the tubs, and that 

it was called pasteurized butter. He claims that in a pas- 
teurizing plant he found processed, renovated, and ladle butter 


being manufactured. In the ripening vat of one plant he says 
dirt was scattered over the surface of the pasteurized cream. In 
another creamery, also pasteurizing, he says he found an open 
sewer trap ejecting sewer gas into the plant, and girls working 
with their bare hands in the print room, one of them was 
coughing, and that there was no medical supervision in the 
institution. He claims the same conditions are characteristic 
of hundreds of Illinois creameries and centralizing plants. 

He claims to have visited a Wisconsin creamery and to have 
seen a lot of cream received which was so fermented that one 
can had blown the top off, notwithstanding the shipper had 
taken the precaution to tie the tops down with a tar rope. He 
says he saw rotten cream neutralized with whitewash before 
churning; that in this dairy, as was the case with hundreds of 
others, some of the cream was sour, some stringy, some lumpy, 
seme vile smelling, some merely dirty. 

Referring to MeCann’s charges, Prof. Farrington, head of 
the dairy school of the University of Wisconsin, is quoted in 
the Chicago Dairy Produce, November 22, 1915, page 22, as 
saying: 

I am not going to offer up any excuse for a lot of the bad conditions 
that do exist in the Wisconsin creamerics, and the same will apply to 
the creameries of all other States. There is poor-cream conditions on 
many of the farms in Wisconsin; poor cream taken at a great many 


of the creameries and made into poor butter. I believe I am safe in 
saying that 90 per cent of the creameries of the State do not pasteurize. 


In the Chicago Dairy Produce, August 7, 1915, page 22, it is 
said: 


The introduction of the hand separator opened avenves for poor 
cream way beyond the possibility of the old gravity system. For 
example, 90 per cent of the hand separators in dairy use throughout 
the country receive improper care, and on many farms the cream is 
allowed to accumulate from 3 to 10 days exposed to all sorts of con- 
tamination, and without proper methods of cooling before it is hauled 
8 5 The 8 5 = l grade pag pe tae 
whic received a correspondingly poor price. year per cen 
of the butter in Minnesota was 9 as seconds and thirds, and but- 
ter of these grades is not considered of high enough quality to satisf, 
the taste of the average consumer. Now, the reason poor cream is 
hauled to a creamery is not because the farmer does not know better, 
but he has been used to think that if one man does not take his 
inferior produce another would. 


Prof. T. L. Haecker, head of the dairy department of the 
University of Minnesota, is quoted in the Rural Weekly, St. 
Paul, Minn., November 4, 1915, as saying: 


The butter produced in St. Paul and Minneapolis is not fit to eat. 
It comes from the centra of those cities, and these centralizers 
are a menace to the dairy industry. Men and women who will 
pasteurize skimmed milk for their oga and neglect to pasteurize 
milk, butter, and ice cream for their ldren deserve to be classified 
with the hogs. If they understood what we who are said to occupy 
higher places understand conce the dan, of raw dairy products. 
Congress would pass a law overnight for the manufacture of 
butter except pasteurized butter for interstate commerce, and all the 
milk of the country would have to be pasteurized before its consump- 


tion. 
+ * * ‘Take one centralizer, for instance, in St. Paul. I happen 
to know that at this place cream of all ages is used. It oftentimes 


takes a long trip, generally in cans not free from germs; then it is 
all d into one big lot and the butter made from that; such 
butter is di and impure. If the cattle from which the cream comes 
have tuberculosis, there may be chances of infection ; but even if it 
does not cause tuberculosis, it certainly can cause intestinal dis- 


turbances. 


The Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal of December, 1915, in 
speaking of the chemicals used in cream for neutralizing the 
acidity, says that they stand with any individual or publication 
in the condemnation of that practice, and further: 


We take this stand 3 as we feel sanguine that it has 
been the ruination of the ey 0 e bulk of American butter, and so 
long aş dope will be permitted to be used in cream, so long will the 
United States make a poor quality of butter and so long will the 
farmers receive a low price for their cream. 

+ „ » Jt will only be a question of time that the deodorizing proc- 
esses will be tolerated, and the sooner the practice is prohibit the 
sooner the sr oe business will be placed on a satisfactory and 
rational basis (p. 11). 

The protection of those who eat ice cream is the aim of the New 
Rochelle (N. X.) Board of Health, * * * It was said that ice 
cream being a milk and cream product is just as porua a breeding 
medium for bacteria as and cream that made from low- 
grade milk or other materials, or which is not kept eet, is quite 
as dangerous for human consumption as low-grade milk. 

COLORING MATTER. ; 

Mr. Chairman, it is my idea that if the creameries of the 
country propose to use coloring matter for their butter, then 
this fact should be known to the consumer by the proper mark- 
ing of the covering containing same. The purchaser should 


‘know that he is using a food product so colored as to make it 


attractive or perhaps for the purpose of rendering its impurities 
less ascertainable. I earnestly hope I shall see the day when 
coloring matter will be eliminated from the manufacture of but- 
ter. It is useless, except for looks, and from all the data I 
can obtain as to the composition of the coloring matter, it is 
insanitary and generally unclean and should not be used. 
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Those who have a desire to ascertain more as to the ingredi- 
ents of this coloring matter need but turn to Wagner’s Chemical 
Technology, published in 1887, by D. Appleton & Co., page 523, 
or Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, volume 5, published by 
F. Blackiston & Co., Philadelphia. 

It is not commonly known among consumers that the great 
bulk of butter is colored in imitation of the June product. The 
butter thus painted sells for considerable over its true value, 
while if not colored it would mean a saving of millions of dollars 
to the consumers, money which at the present time is being 
spent in the innocent support of a fraudulent practice. If but- 
ter is to be sold artificially colored, why should it not be made 
obligatory to state this fact upon the label? 

As Hoard’s Dairyman has well said, milk is so constituted that 
the eye can not detect careless handling to which it may have 
been subjected and so its quality can not be determined. When 
purchasing many other commodities the eye assists the pur- 
chaser in selecting the desired grade; hence we see the crying 
need of some way to ascertain quality in milk for the information 
of the consumer so that he can be sure of getting quality in milk 
when quality is sought. 

The act of Congress of August 2, 1886, as amended May 9, 
1902, defines butter to mean the food product which is made 
exclusively from milk or cream, both with or without common 
salt, and with or without additional coloring matter,” and under 
this act the Department of Agriculture has ruled that artificial 
coloration of butter is not required to appear upon the label. 

Does it not seem strange that oleomargarine should be pre- 
pared under Government inspection, thus protecting the con- 
sumer against unwholesomeness and allowing the producers 
whatever commercial advantages there may be in inspection, 
while no such benefits are offered in the case of butter? From 
the standpoint of the consumer there is just as much need for 
inspection of one as of the other—quite apart from any ques- 
tion as to the merits of the two products. 

I feel that the manufacturer of good butter is just as much 
entitled to have the Government, by inspection, give him its 
guaranty as is the manufacturer of oleomargarine or the dealer 
in meat products. 

The American Food Journal, December, 1915, says: 

Oleomargarine is now being manufactured under Federal inspection, 
the same as we suggest for butter, and rs on each container the 
legend “Inspected and passed by Department of Agriculture, under 
the act of Congress ef June 30, 1906." Can the creamery man afford 
to permit the oleomargarine manufacturer to have this tremendous 
leverage in his fayor? 

CAUSES DISEASE. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, however, another vital point connected 

with this investigation which I have inaugurated, and that is 
the effect of milk obtained from tubercular cattle upon the con- 
sumer. 
Shocking as are the charges of uncleanness, worse still is 
it that these products are among the most active agents in 
spreading disease. Tuberculosis is one of the diseases which 
may be passed from animal to man. Tubercular bacilli are 
frequently found in milk and butter. Hoard's Dairyman of 
December 31, 1915, quoting H. L. Russell, Dean of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, says: 

There is no use of nng. The fact is that there is an element of 
danger in the presence of bacilli in milk. It is, however, now thor- 
oughly well recognized that this danger is very much greater in the 
case of infants and young children than with adults. 

A considerable fraction of glandular tuberculosis which develops in 
connection with the cervical gland and glandular organs associated 
with the intestines are produced by the ingestion of 1 milk 
from bovine sources. It is also recognized that the tubercular bacilli 
may live in butter, if such product is made from infected milk and 
cream. 

From the twenty-fifth annual report of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, page 148, I find that a fair average 
of our dairy cows infected with tuberculosis is about 20 per 
cent, and that tuberculosis occurs to some extent in about 80 
per cent of our dairy herds. 

D. E. Schroeder, in a hearing before the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the Sixty-first Congress, said: 

The remarkable thing found by Dr. W. H. Park and his as- 
sociates was that among a certain number of fatal cases of 
tuberculosis among infants 10 per cent is due to: bovine 
sources, Among a certain number of children under 5 years of 
age, not all of which were fatal, something in the neighborhood 
of 26 per cent was due to bovine sources; among children be- 
tween 5 years of age and 16 years of age about 16 per cent was 
due to this source; and he estimates that 15 per cent of all 
American tuberculosis is of boyine origin, 

It is also shown by estimates— 

Said Mr. Schroeder— 


that GO per cent of the bacilli in a sample of milk is concentrated in 
the cream, 
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In the twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, page 152, it is said: 
The conclusion is almost forced upon us that a tubercular dairy cow 


is, to ay the very least, one of the most important sources òf tu- 
bercular bacilli with which we have to deal. 


In an examination made by Park, of the New York City 
Board of Health, says Milk Hygiene by Moeller and Eichhorn, 
page 106, and so forth, the presence of bovine tuberculosis in 
man is as follows: 8 

In adults 955 cases were examined, of which 940 showed human in- 
fection and 15 bovine infection. In children from 5 to 16 years of 
age, out of 177 cases examined, 131 were human infection and 46 bovine 


infection, Among children under 5 years of age, out of 368 cases, 292 
were of human infection and 76 of bovine infection. 


Furthermore, Park mentions the very suggestive results ob- 
tained from nine children under 6 years of age who were fed 
exclusively on cows’ milk at the Foundling Hospital; five of 
these children died of bovine infection and four of human in- 
fection, On the other hand, in the Babies’ Hospital, where the 
children are nursed or fed on prescription milk, out of 63 
children dying of tuberculosis, 59 deaths were brought about 
by human infection and 4 by bovine infection. 


If we compile the result of these figures— 
Says he— 


the following conclusion may be scen: That although tubercular cattle 
are less dangerous for men than is tuberculosis of man, the dan 
from the enormous spread of the disease in our herds, and especially 
among the dairy cows, should in no way be underestimated. There- 
fore the requirement of the elimination from dairy herds of all tu- 
berculous animals which pass tubercle bacilli with their milk appears 
to follow as a matter of course. { 


The Forecast, of December, 1915, page 399, says: 


The Department of Agriculture several years ago proved conclusively 
that disease germs survive in butter kept In cold storage for five months 
and suffered no diminution in virulence in three months. 

Other investigators, working independently in various rts of the 
world, have proved with equal conclusiveness that children are the 
chief sufferers from the bovine type of tuberculosis, which is so preva- 
lent in cattle that it is useless to think of its immediate eradication. 
The only protection for our children, until this can be accomplished, is 
pasteurization. 

There is no escape from the conclusion, therefore, that in permitting 
the use of milk or milk products without pasteurization we are re- 
sponsible for the slaughter of innocents compared with which that of 

erod was a trifle; and many of those whom we do not kill we maim 
and cripple for life, for the deadly tubercle bacillus attacks the bones, 
joints, and glands of the unhappy little ones rather than their lungs. 

In an address by Prof. A. W. Rudnick at the Iowa Dairy- 
men's convention he is quoted in the Chicago Dairy Produce, 
November 2, 1916, as follows: 

Tuberculous cattle are kept on one farm; the milk or cream is 
brought to the creamery; skim milk or buttermilk is taken home by 
other patrons as food for the various animals, thus spreading tuberen- 
losis over the entire community. In one community where a study 
was made of this prob’em only three herds were found to be free from 
tuberculosis. 

The by-products are not the only substances that offer means of 
spreading disease. The butter itself may carry disease. We have 
known that some investigators found that out of 1,233 samples of but- 
ter examined 163, or 13.2 per cent, were found to contain these organ- 
isms. 

I have thus endeavored to give quotations and figures from 
many people who have made a study of tuberculosis in dairy 
cattle—an exhaustive one—but there is far more that I could 
use to uphold my position had I sufficient time and space in 
which to use it. 

REVENUE FRAUDS, 


There is another important phase of this subject, however, 
about which I will not have much to say, and that is the phase 
which covers in dollars and cents the loss to-the Government. 
My particular interest in this subject is to protect this extremely 
important food product in the interest of the children and adults 
of the country; to make it wholesome and pure as well as nu- 
tritious; to prevent the spread of tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases by impurities and disease germs contained in thé dairy 
products of the country and the dairy cattle of the land. While 
I merely mention the loss of revenue, it is not one in which I 
am very deeply concerned, because when a subject is merely a 
question of dollars and cents it can be borne without material 
injury to anyone; but when it comes to a question of the health 
and happiness of our people, then it is one which strikes at the 
very root of the Nation. Suffice it to say, however, that while 
these charges of widespread, unclean, and diseased condition 
of dairies and dairy products are generally made, there are other 
charges against the dairy and butter business as at present con- 
ducted in the United States which is likewise of grave concern, 
and that is the fact that by reason of noninspection of the 


dairies and dairy products of the country by the National Gov- 


ernment vast revenue frauds are perpetrated. For example, 
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the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1915, 
page 139, says: 

One case was discovered during the current year where the amount 
out of which the Government had been defrauded reached a total of 
$1,503,203.80, which sum represented the tax on the product manu- 
factured for a period of six years. These frauds had continued unde- 
tected, all of the product in this case having been placed on the market 
as butter without payment of any tax. 

This was classed as an oleomargarine fraud, because it was 
claimed that under the law all butter into which any foreign 
fat is introduced is removed from the classification of butter 
to that of oleomargarine. 

Butter factories being free from inspection, it is said, are able 
to get into their factories oils, artificial colorings, and so forth, 
and thereby greatly increase their output which they sell as if it 
were butter. It is not claimed, of course, that any large per- 
centage commit this fraud, but from articles appearing in the 
papers from time to time it would appear that it is not an 
uncemmon thing. 

TOO MUCH MOISTURE AND SALT. 


It is likewisesclaimed that too much moisture is used in the 
manufacture of butter and, of course, increases its weight and 
is sold at the price of butter when it is merely water. In the 
Chicago Dairy Produce, February 1, 1916, its New York staff 
correspondent is quoted as saying: 

The excess moisture trouble is not a new one by any means. Last 
summer and early: this fall, when 10,000 or more tubs of good table 
butter was being exported weekly to England, the amount of excess 
moisture discovered was not only surprising but appalling, and quite a 
number of concrete instances were given these columns. 

Exporters were greatly discouraged, as so many of their purchases 
had to be turned back after moisture test had been made. For weeks 

and weeks at a stretch all the dairy organs discussed the excess-moisture 
question, during which time a number of creamery men who had been 
heavily fined were exposed, but it is the same old story. 

In the Chicago Dairy Produce, September 7, 1915, it is said: 

Nine arrests were made in Brooklyn, N. Y., Thursday of last week 
by Federal authorities, alleged butter frauds being charged. It is said 
that there is a trust back of the alleged violators of the Federal law. 
Assistant United States District Attorney Henry Ward Beer, who has 
charge of the prosecution, said he is determined to break up the trust. 
According to Beer, the agents of the alleged trust have driven legiti- 
mate dealers of farm products out of business by underselling them 
with inferior products. 

In the Chicago Dairy Produce, November 16, 1916, page 2, it 
is snid: 

All over the country there is a movement on to demand pony in 
all food products and a demand for State or Government action or laws 
to insure purity in all foods. We need to get the idea of and the 
necessity for pure dairy products more 8 before our minds. 

In a communication sent out last week, said journal, the Agri- 
culture Department is calling attention to criticism from Great Britain 
of cheese recently exported from the United States to that country. 
Our cheese makers are acused of making cheese with an abnormally 
high-water mark and a consequently poor quality. 

In connection with these alleged evils I would eal: attention 
to the address of B. H. Rawl, chief, Dairy Division, of the 
Department of Agriculture, before a meeting of the National 
Dairy Council, November 5, 1916, page 31, in which he mentions 
the fact that while in 1881 the United States had an export 
business of 150,000,000 pounds of cheese a year, it was gradu- 
ally reduced until in 1914 it amounted to practically nothing. 
While prior to 1881 there was comparatively small importation 
in this product, now we are importing something like 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 pounds. 

Then there is the charge of too much salt. The New York 
correspondent of the Chicago Dairy Produce is quoted, Novem- 
ber 2, 1915, page 12, under the heading Too much salt,” as 
follows: 

If it is not one thing it is another it seems. For weeks it has been 
necessary to discuss the abundance of excess moisture in butter com- 
ing to this market, which, by the way, is still coming, but in lesser 
amounts, fortunata. Now, it is necessary to complain about the 
butter being overloaded with salt. 

The Chicago Dairy Produce, October 12, 1915, strikes the right 
key when it says: 

For a considerable time paa the question of the unwholesomeness 


daily press and the creamery-trade papers, creamery men’s associati 
Sand commissioners, woman's clubs, and medical —— Tt sould 


ago to e 
dairy products will result in a useless waste of money if the adverse 
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ter food, better health, better living conditions, better physical men 
and women, better things to live for. The people have suddenly come 
to a realization of their needs, their ills, — 6 their rights. 

I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to take up any more of the 
time of the committee at this time. I have alluded to many 
things and given data which seems to sustain the resolution 
which I have introduced. I believe that we need proper super- 
vision and inspection under the Agriculture Department, and 
that we would by such action not only vastly improve the 
dairies and dairy products of the country and remove to u great 
extent the cause of so much disease arising from impurities in 
this industry, but we would also place the industry itself upon 
a high plane, from which it would make wonderful progress, 
not alone by the increase of consumption of the products in 
this country, but by a much larger export business. In this 
view I am sustained by innumerable resolutions and letters from 
organizations of all kinds and men and women occupying impor- 
tant positions of trust. The whole sentiment and demand is for 
action not words. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. `The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

i There was no objection. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Washington use some of his time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman [Mr. Towner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad so many yesterday 
expressed their objection to the consideration of this bill at this 
time. I voted aguinst considering it yesterday, and I shall vote 
against its passage, Neither the immigration bill nor the rivers 
and harbors bill are necessary for consideration at this time. 
There is a necessary program of legislation which consists of 
three classes—national defense, appropriations, and revenue 
bills. All other bills, while important, should be deferred until 
this necessary and imperative legislation has been secured. 
The House can not justify itself in taking up other bills until 
this necessary legislation is passed. To take up a week’s time 
as we did in considering the immigration bill, while bills of the 
necessary character referred to were deferred, was unwise. To 
take up a week’s more time now with the consideration of this 
bill is wholly unjustifiabie. If bills belonging to the necessary 
program were not ready, there might be some excuse for taking 
up other matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a brief question only? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is not the river and harbor bill a regular 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but not a necessary one. There have 
been many times, many years, when no river and harbor bill 
was passed. My point is this, I will say to the genfleman: 
That while this may be an important bill, it is not a necessary 


bill for consideration, especially ahead of and displacing the 


bills that should be immediately considered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In those years when no river and harbor 
bills were passed by Congress provision was made for works in 
progress by anterior bills; bills that had passed theretofore. 
Occasionally three years passed without a river and harbor bill, 
but appropriations were arranged for three years ahead. 

Mr. TOWNER. But that does not change the fact that now 
there is no necessity for passing a river and harbor bill, but 
there is an absolute and imperative necessity that we should 
now pass these national-defense bills and appropriation bills 
and revenue bills. 

It was possible immediately following the passage of the 
military bill to have at once entered upon the consideration of 
bills necessary to be passed, and to have continued their con- 
sideration until the necessary legislation was passed. The 
Agricultural appropriation bill has been ready for considera- 
tion since March 4. It must be considered and passed. 

The Diplomatic and Consular bill has been on the calendar 
since March 17. It is necessary. 

The Senate has’sent us a bill doubling the number of cadets 
at West Point. 

It has also sent us a bill authorizing the construction or pur- 
chase of an armor-plate plant. 

I rd informed that the fortifications bill is ready to be re- 
ported. 
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These are national-defense bills, and no other matters should 
be allowed to precede them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not object 
to continuing work already in progress, where large amounts 
of Government money are at stake? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not object to the consideration of such 
projects, but I think that now we ought to make these other ques- 
tions to which I have referred primary and bills such as this 
secondary. š 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a dam has been partially 
constructed in the middle of a river, and the failure of this bill 
will mean the cessation of work upon that dam, and great waste 
will result, does not the gentleman think that such a condition 
would put this bill in the category of necessary bills? I will say 
to the gentleman that that condition does prevail in many parts 
of the country. 

Mr. TOWNER. 
I appreciate it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not a personal interest. - 

Mr. TOWNER. I know it is not a personal interest, and this 
is a great question; but my proposition is that we ought not now 
to displace these necessary matters of national defense and 
appropriations and revenue for this bill, which is not necessary 
at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
more question? 

Mr. TOWNER. I have such a small amount of time 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentlemans pardon. 
I will not trespass upon it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Iam aware there has been much unwarranted 
criticism of Congress for its inactivity. Congress has met 
promptly and fully every demand made upon it by the Executive 
for provision for national defense. It will continue to do so. 
But there is a measure of responsibility which is our own, and 
that consists in disposing of our necessary duties before we take 
up unnecessary ones. While the press of the country is holding 
Congress responsible for delays in legislation, which is not justly 
ours, we should be very careful that we promptly and fully per- 
form those duties which are justly ours. We can not justify 
ourselves before the country for thrusting aside national de- 
fense measures to consider what the country believes to be a 
“ pork-barrel ” bill. 

It has been stated in the press and elsewhere that these un- 
necessary bills are pressed now because it is believed they will 
not be considered at all this session unless they are forced in 
ahead of necessary legislation; that Congress will be likely to 
adjourn at once on having completed such necessary program. 
I hope no one has been authorized to make such statement. It 
is utterly indefensible and discreditable. To so act would merit 
all the condemnation we have received and more. 

I sincerely hope no other unnecessary bills will be thrust in 
to delay consideration of the program of necessary legislation. 
I believe it to be the duty of every patriotic member of the 
House, no matter how it may affect bills in which his constitu- 
ents may be particularly interested, to vote against the consid- 
eration of every bill which is not a part of the imperative legis- 
lation until that program is completed. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-eight Members are present—not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


I am aware of the gentleman’s interest, and 


Will the gentleman permit one 


Anthony Copiey Focht Howard 
Austin Crago Gallagher Hutchinson 
Bacharach Crosser Gallivan Igoe 
Bailey Dale, N. Y Gard Johnson, Wash. 
Barchfeld Dale, Vt. Gardner Jones 
Beales Dallinger Garrett Kahn 
Browne Darrow Glass Kearns 
Browning Davis, Minn. Godwin, N. C. Keister 
Bruckner Dent Graham Kennedy, Iowa 
Burnett Dewalt Gray, N. J. Kennedy, R. I. 
Caldwell Dooling Greene, Vt. Kless, Pa. 
Cantrill Doremus est reider 
Carew Drukker H: 1 La fen 
Carlin Dyer Hastings Lehlbach 
Carter, Mass. Edmonds augen wis 
Cary Ed s Hay Liebel 
sey Emerson Heaton Lindbergh 
Chandler, N. Y Estopinal Henry Littlepage 
Ark. F. Fairchild Hill ft 
Coa Farley Hilliard ud 
Coleman Fess Hood McArthur 
Collier Finley Houston MeCracken 


perity that he is as far from the truth as heaven is 


McCulloch Oakey Sabath Sutherland 
McKenzie Oldfield Scoft, Pa. Swift 
Maher Olney Scully Talbott 
Meeker Patten Shackleford Tinkham 
Mooney Peters Shouse Vare 
Moores, Ind. Pou Siegel Venable 
Morin Price Slayden Walker 
Morrison Ragsdale eer Ward 

Moss, W. Va. Reill Smith, N. Y. Watkins 
Mudd Riordan Snyder Watson, Pa. 
Neely Roberts, Mass. Stedman Williams, W. E. 
Nelson Roberts, Nev. Steele, Pa. Wilson, III. 
Nichols, Mich. Rodenberg Stephens, Cal. Wingo 
North Rowe Stiness Young, Tex. 
Norton Rowland Sumners á 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the river and harbor 
bill, H. R. 12193, and finding itself without a quorum, he caused 
the roll to be called, whereupon 286 Members, a quorum, an- 
swered to their names, and he reported the names of the ab- 
sentees to be printed in the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eightygfive Members, a 
quorum, have answered to their names, and the committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House again resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the river and harbor bill, H. R. 12193, 
with Mr. SHertey in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has 51 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a few days 
ago my distinguished friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHin], the majority leader, made one of his brilliant and 
characteristic speeches upon the floor of the House. I refer to 
the gentleman as my friend because he is my friend, and there 
is no man in this House on either side for whom I have a more 
genuine affection than I have for the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and I have been greatly pleased to see him receive 
deserved honor at the hands of his party. 

In making that speech the other day the distinguished gentle- 
man did me the honor of devoting a portion of it in reply to 
what I had formerly said upon the floor of the House. As I 
recall, the speech to which he referred and which he was answer- 
ing, was delivered about two years ago. I think that a Demo- 
cratic leader who can keep within two years of current events 
is to be congratulated, and I hope that in two years from now 
the distinguished gentleman may reply to what I say to-day. 

Now, among other things that he read were a number of clip- 
pings from certain papers in the West. He also referred to a 
certain letter—I do not remember that he gave the name of the 
writer—but it was some one of my constituents, in which he 
said that the conditions in the State of Washington were all 
right. Sometimes a little incident throws a great light on a big 
question. As I was saying, I do not recollect that the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina gave the name of the 
writer of the letter who said that things were all right in the 
State of Washington under this administration, but I think, if I 
remember correctly, the headline was Steilacoom. I will not 
say that Steilacoom is the headquarters of the Democratic 
Party in my State, but that is where the insane asylum is 
located. [Laughter.] 

I have some clippings myself here to-day that I would like to 
read that were called forth by the statement of my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina that conditions were in 
good shape in the State of Washington. I will read, first, one 
written by a member òf the legislature from Danville, Wash., 


in which he says: 
DANVILLE, WASH., March 18, 1916, 
Hon. W. E. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. HUMPHREY: The inclosed clipping from yesterday's 
Spokesman-Review indicates that with our Democratic friends pros- 
perit „like business depressio:, may be largely psychological. If your 

istrict is “ Gan pdi exceptional prosperity because of the Democratic 
national administration,” then I think I shall move over on the Sound; 
but maybe at that I would have to me a Democrat in order to 
“function on that particular plane.’ Mr. KRirchix certainly has a 
large imagination and a convenient memory. Ile knows how to sugar- 
coat his Views with alarm the robber tariff.” 


Now I will read an extract from another letter. This is from 
Issaquah, written by Mr. Sylvester, a justice of the peace: 
ISSAQUAH, WASH., March 21, 1016. 


My Dran Mr. HUMPHREY: I have been wanting for some time to write 
and tell you how heartily I am in sympathy with all of your utterances, 
and I back you up thoroughly. I haven't a single favor of any kind to 


ask. I just want to let you know that I am with you. 
Referring to the inclosed clipping, you can tell the honorable gentle- 
man. that when he says that this section is enjoying exceptional pros- 


rom hell. I 
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haven't been away anywhere; have been ch here for the past 20 
years, and I know that the Democratic administration has qst about 
ruined us. I am over 65, had 133 retired on a nice little com- 
petence, but the taking the tariff off from shingles has chan income 
to an expense and bids fair to take every cent I have and leave me 
dependent on my daily labor in my old age. As I said, I have been 
here and 1 know. 
Yours, very sincerely, W. W. SYLVESTER. . 
Now, then, I have another letter here which is written to 
a distinguished Member of this House, and I have been fur- 
nished with a copy of it, but, being a modest man, I will ask 
the Clerk to read it, and I hope he will read it slowly, with 
emphasis, so that my distinguished friend from North Carolina 
can get the full import of it. 
The Clerk read as fellows: 
. SEATTLE, Wasi., March E, 1916. 
Hon. CLADE KITCHIX, 
liouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Kircnin: I read the press reports of your speech in 
the House yesterday criticizing our Congressman HUMPHREY, and am 
prompted to write you because of the many delightful chats I had with 
you at the Hotel Driscoll a couple of winters some years ago. 

Let me state that I voted for President Wilson and during that cam- 
paign seryed on the committee of the Democratic candidate against 
Congressman HUMPHREY. While Mr. HUMPHREY is really my personal 
friend, and I admire him for his many brilliant qualities and, above all, 
for his steadfast and consistent attitude on public questions, yet we are 
so far apart on some yital matters that I was especially interested in 
his defeat four years ago. We failed in the attempt, but succeeded in 
electing a Democratic governor, and came very near capturing the elec- 
toral yote for Mr. Wilson. 

Since then I am sorry to state that we have had the most distressing 
period financially that I have ever known in Seattle or on the Pacific 
coast. I am sorry that, as one who voted for President Wilson, I must 
confess that Congressman HUMPHREY has not exaggerated the situation 
here in his speeches I have read, and I think I have read all of them. 
Times have been very bad on the Pacific coast during the past two 
years especially. Now, I do not blame all of this on the administration 
at Washington, but it is chiefly responsible. We are delighted with the 
improvement in the Interior partment under Secretary Lane, and I 
want to extend credit where it is so justly due, but I doubt if even 
that will justify me in again veting for President Wilson, while a 
majority of the committee who conducted the campaign against Mr. 
HUMPHREY four years ago, including myself, now say they will vote for 
his election to the Senate. 

Yours, very truly, 
MAURICE D. Leeney. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
have other clippings that I am not going to take the time to 
read. One of them I will refer to. It shows that the in- 
crease of the imports from British Columbia to the State 
of Washington during the last year increased 83 per cent. 
The imports that came into the State of Washington last 
year from British Columbia was of the value of $31,847,000, 
practically double what it was the year before and three or 
four times what it was during the last year of Republican 
administration. ‘These imports represent largely lumber and 
shingles. This $31,847,000 represents that much work taken 
away from the workmen in my State and given to the work- 
men in British Columbia. As the workmen in my State look 
at the trainloads of shingles coming in from British Colum- 
bia while a large portion of our own mills are closed and many 
men idle, seeing more than a million dollars a month taken 
away from him in wages and given to the Chinese, Hindus, and 
Japanese in British Columbia, can you wonder that they are not 
worshipers of this Democratic administration. 

The Democratic Party not only took off the duty on shingles 
and lumber but also on lime, and you also took it off of fish. Ten 
thousand men engaged in fishing in the State of Washington are 
directly affected by having their wages reduced. Not only that, 
you took the duty off from eggs, and I would like the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina to go with me some day 
down on the wharf and see the loads of Chinese eggs coming 
into this country. I know that then he would realize that the 
poultry raisers of my State ought to be grateful to the Demo- 
cratie Party. 

You also took the duty off from fruit, and the fruit growers 
of my State ought to be grateful to the Democratic Party. To- 
day the Royal Ann cherry can be sent from Italy as far west 
as Indianapolis and Cincinnati at a less price than we can send 
them from Washington, owing to the cheap labor in Italy, so the 
fruit growers of the West are very grateful to the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, I do not know that 
I would feel that my speech was complete without one inter- 
ruption from the gentleman from Ohio. f{Laughter.] 


Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman think that we ought to 


put on a tariff so high that it would enable them to grow tropi- 
cal fruits in Washington? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want the tariff so high 
that the American citizens in my country will not have to com- 
pete with the Chinese in British Columbia or the cheap labor of 
Italy, and that is what the Democratic Party made us do. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield further? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I will not yield to the 
gentleman further; he has embalmed in my remarks one ques- 
tion, and that is quite enough. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Were not the Chinese eggs the gentle- 
man alludes to embalmed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; being somewhat bad 
they stand as a good illustration of the Democratic Party. Now, 
another reason why we are greatly enamored with this Demo- 
cratic administration outside of the tariff question. They prom- 
ised us a free canal for American ships in the coastwise trade. 
Then the President came before the House and asked you gentle- 
men on that side to change that law, to show your “ generosity,” 
and to do it without asking whether you were “ right or wrong,” 
and 50 Democrats changed their position and did it. There were 
some honorable exceptions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How many Republicans on that side 
changed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Because the Democrats 
made an error is no justification for Republicans. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I will not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For one little question? 

A Memeper. Just a little one? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, if it is going to cause 
so much hilarity on this side of the House I will yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not put the question. It 
would improve the gentleman’s speech too much and give it 
tone, and I will not contribute to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Perhaps everyone would 
not place so high an estimate on the gentleman’s remarks as he 
does or as Ido. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the Panama Canal, 
we had expended something like $10,000,000 at the port of 
Seattle in preparation for the opening of that canal, based on 
Democratic promises; and the Democratic Party, in the face of 
its promises in its platform, repealed that law. By that act 
the freight upon every thousand feet of lumber that crosses this 
continent or that goes through Panama Canal was increased 
a dollar and a half. It increased the freight rate upon every 
bushel of wheat 5 cents and the freight rate upon every car 
that crosses this continent $60. Yet they expect us out in the 
State of Washington to be enamored of this Democratic ad- 
ministration. 


I want to ask you gentlemen on that side what a Democratic 
promise is going to be worth in the platform that you are going 
to write at the coming convention at St. Louis? Who will be- 
lieve it or place any credence in what you may say in your 
platform, in view of the repudiation of the Panama Canal and 
practically every other plank in your last platform? After you 
got through with the Panama Canal you passed the seamen's 
law. Oh, you stood up here, some of you, and you sobbed and 
sniffied about the American sailor and said that we must enact 
this seamen’s law in order to protect the American sailor and 
free him from slavery. You were repeatedly told on the floor 
of the House that if you did pass the seamen’s bill every 
American ship would be driven from the Pacific Ocean, and 
that is what has happened. 

The other day they had examinations dg, in the Puget 
Sound district under this new seamen’s law to see who were 


qualified under that act. They examined at the city of Seattle 


891 applicants, and out of that number 9 were American citi- 
zens. Yet, in order to do something for these men who do 
not think enough of the country that feeds them and gives tliem 
employment to take out their naturalization papers and become 
American citizens, you the seamen’s law and drove 
every vessel from the Pacific Ocean that flies the American 
Hag. and you are rapidly driving every foreign line from Seattle 
over to Vancouver, British Columbia. That is another reason 
why we are not greatly enamored of the Democratic Party out 
in my State. You propose now to follow the seamen’s law by 
passing a half-baked socialistic proposition that you call your 
Government shipping bill, and take away from the Pacific coast 


| all hope for an indefinite period of ever having an American 


merchant marine. 

My good friend from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] says 
that we are having great prosperity out in the State of Wash- 
ington under this Democratic adminstration. If so, we are 
ungrateful; we do not appreciate it. Let me make him a 
prophecy here to-day. When we think of the tariff law and the 
seamen’s act and the Panama Canal act—and the people out 
there have not forgotten—in next November when we -have an 
opportunity to express our opinion of this Democratic adminis- 
tration at the polls, remember this prophecy: The State of 
Washington will give a Republican majority of not less than 
75,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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There is one other matter to which I desire to call attention 
for a few moments in regard to the policy of this Democratic 
administration. I want to read from a dispatch from Tacoma, 
Wash., under date of March 1: 

Tacoma, WASH., March 1. 
the 


orthwest lum- 


n are di ng the matter from all angles at the meeting. of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, being held 
Local manufacturers say that the awa of the contract to a 


The big mills there referred to are the mills on Puget Sound. 
I do not know whether that deal has been consummated or not, 
but that is in line with Democratic administration. You take 
Government money and expend it in Alaska for an Alaskan 
railway 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to ask the gentleman 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, if I were to yield 
‘every time the gentleman wanted to ask me something I would 
not occupy any of my own time. I do not know what has been 
done in reference to that particular matter, but I do know that 
it is in line with the general Democratie policy. They propose 
to take Government money and expend it in Alaska, build the 
Government railroad, and then go over into British Columbia 
and buy their material instead of buying it in America. Of 
course the $2,000 of difference will be saved to the Gov- 
ernment, it is true, but that means that $31,000 are taken 
from this country and given to British Columbia, and what is 
still more, of that more than 90 per cent represents wages, 
and those wages are taken from the men who work in the mills 
on Puget Sound in-the United States and are given to those 
across the line who work in foreign mills. 

The other day we had the sugar tariff under consideration, 
and during that debate the argument was made, as it has been 
from the beginning, that it is necessary to have this tariff on 
sugar because of the reduction in the revenues at the custom- 
house. 

FREE TRADE AND NOT THE WAR IN EUROPE IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRES- 
ENT DIRECT TAX LEVIED UPON THE PEOPLE. 

The echo of the first gun in the great European tragedy had 
hardly reached our shores until the President rushed before Con- 
gress and declared that the customs revenues had been so re- 
duced on account of the war that a direct tax must be placed 
upon the American people to raise money to meet the expenses 
of government. The appearance of the President, asking that 
this be done, was so prompt that it demonstrated that the ques- 
tion of revenue was troubling the administration before anyone 
ever suspected that we would have war in Europe. Ten months 
had demonstrated conclusively the dismal failure of the Under- 
wood law as a revenue producer and its unexampled success as a 
poverty producer. 

The Democratic Party was delighted to find an excuse to levy 
taxes. They proceeded to do it in such haste as to suggest the 
thought that they were not going to take any chances on the war 
ending before they got such a law on the statute books. They 
passed a direct-tax law, the first one in time of peace in the his- 
tory of the Nation, and then loudly proclaimed it a “ war tax,” 
although it was a time of profound peace. Ever since they have 
been boasting of the fact that this administration has kept us 
out of the war. The present direct tax was solely the result of 
the war waged by the Democratic Party on American industry. 

Ever since the day that the President appeared before Con- 
gress and asked this legislation administration officials have 
kept up the ery that the war in Europe has reduced imports and 
caused the decrease in the customs revenues. Before this ad- 
ministration went into power I prophesied that before it ended it 
would levy a direct tax or issue bonds, or do both, to meet the 
ordinary expenses of government. They have levied the tax, 
and I still predict that they will issue bonds before they go out 
of power, as they certainly will on the 4th of March, 1917. I 
read from one of the campaign documents sent out every few 
days by the Department of Commerce, for which a part of the 
direct tax levied upon the people is used to pay: 

Decreased customs revenues in the fiscal year 1915 clearly reflect the 
influence of war, which operated to cut off imports generally. 

How much truth is there in that statement and in all state- 
ments of a similar character that the war in Europe has reduced 


imports and thereby the customs revenue? The distinguished 


leader of the majority, Mr. Krrcutn, said that the only fair way 


to judge the present tariff law was by its workings and results 
before the war. I agree with him entirely. In that statement 
he is absolutely fair and just. Let us see how the figures corre- 
spond with the statement that I have just referred to issued by 
the Department of Commerce. I call your attention to this table 
of figures: 
Imports of merchandise h ths during th 
7777 
ne or the last 10 mont  hopublicon) fart i — 


ing t 
of the Pa bli : 
he revenue collected . eee 


October, 1913, to July, 1914, Underwood | December, 1912, to September, 1913 
law before European War. Payne law, last 10 months. 


Imports. 


Gain in imports, 8124, 324.271; loss in revenue, $33,056,345. 


Says the majority leader, the Underwood law should be 
judged by its results before the war, and there it is. 

During the 10 months period under the Underwood law be- 
fore the war the foreigner invaded our markets in a greater 
degree than ever before in the Nation’s history, as these figures 
fully demonstrate. During that time we bought from the 
foreigner $1,605,804,786 worth of products. This was $124,- 
324,271 more than we had bought during the last 10 months of 
the Payne law. And yet the Government lost in revenue during 
the 10 months under the Underwood law, compared with the 
10 months under the Payne law, $33,056,346 in revenue. This 
vast loss must be made up by direct taxes on the people. 

This free-trade law not only took the markets of the Ameri- 
can producer and the work of the American laborer from them 
and gave them to the foreigner, but it actually makes the 
American producer and the American workingman pay for the 
privilege of having the foreigner compete with them. This is 
what the President probably had in mind when he talked about 
wrath Sheth our wits in a contest with the other nations of the 
world, 

Will some one who contends that the present loss of revenue 
Is due to the war in Europe please explain how it was that we 
lost over $33,000,000 during the first 10 months of the Under- 
wood law—over $3,000,000 per month—before the war in Europe 
began. As you look at these figures showing conditions before 
anyone anticipated war, you can easily understand the feverish 
haste, when war did come, of the Democratic Party to enact 
a direct tax giving this as an excuse. 

But while the foreigner was selling us more than ever before 
under this new Democratic tariff law, were we selling Mm 
more than ever before? Not so. This free-trade law benefits 
only the foreigner but never the American. During the 10 
months’ period of the Underwood law before the war in Europe 
began, we lost in our foreign trade at the rate of more than a 
million dollars a day. While the foreigner sold us $124,324,000 
more during that period than during the last 10 months of the 
Payne law, we sold the foreigner $350,000,000 less than we did 
during the last 10 months under the Republican law. Or, 
during the first 10 months of the Underwood law, before the 
war in Europe, we lost and the foreigner gained over $475,- 


„000. 

During the month of December, 1913, the second full month 
of the present law, the first month when its full effect was really 
felt, we lost In our foreign trade, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of December, 1912, $46,000,000. The last 
month before the war in Europe—July, 1914—we lost in our 
foreign trade, as compared with July, 1913, $27,457,000. Were 
these vast losses, incurred months before the war in Europe, 
due to that tremendous tragedy? 

Canada is our greatest and best customer. During the first 
10 months of the present free-trade law, before the war in 
Europe, the amount we sold to Canada, as compared with the 
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Jast 10 months under the Republican law, 
The amount Canada sold to us increased 35 per cent. Or,abene- 
fit to the foreigner in that vast volume of trade of 50 per cent in 
10 months, and this 10 months was before there was any war 
in Europe. 

During the first 10 months the Underwood law was upon our 
siatute books, the 10 menths before the war, the 10 months 
which the leader of the majority says is the fair and just period 
by which it should be judged, there were more imports brought 
into this country than during any other 10 months’ period in 
our history. We lost more of our foreign trade at that time than 
in any other 10 months’ period in our history. During those 10 
months there were more business failures in the United States 
than during any other 10 months in our history. During those 
10 months there was a greater decrease in the bank clearances 
in this country than in any other 10 months’ period in our history. 
During those 10 months there were more mills and factories 
closed than in any other 10 months in our history. During 
those 10 months there were more idle cars on the sidetracks of 
our railroads than during any other 10 months in our history. 
During those 10 months there were more men and women 
thrown out of employment than during any other 10 months in 
our history. During those 10 months there were more unem- 
ployed being fed by charity than during any other 10 months 
in our history. [Applause on Republican side.] Certainly I 
agree with the distinguished leader of the majority that the 10 
months before the war in Europe is the period that really 
demonstrates what the Underwood tariff will do in normal 
times and is the period by which it can be justly judged. 

But did these falling revenues and rapidly emptying ‘Treasury, 
ali this poverty and want mean anything to the Democratic 
Party? Instead of practicing economy and trying to decrease 
the burdens that the people have to carry, they created more 
high-salaried, useless offices and filled them with deserving 
Democrats than ever was done before. As the distinguished 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. FITZGERALD, 
said, during this period the Democratic Congress was the most 
extravagant that ever met in the Capitol. 

No one can look upen these figures and the record of this 
Democratic administration and not fail to realize the truth. It 
was not the war in Europe but Democratic incompetency and 
extravagance that emptied the National Treasury and made 
necessary a direct tax upon the people. Yes; the present tariff 
law should be judged by its effect before the war in Europe, and 
upon that record the American people have already set their 
seal of disapproval. 

But what about the oft-repeated statement that since the war 
dcereasing imports are responsible for the decreasing revenues? 
As the fairest comparison that can probably be made, let us 
take the last nine months of 1915, the latest figures available, 
and compare them with the last nine corresponding months of 
the last Republican tariff. I ask your attention to these official 
figures and you will see demonstrated the utter falseness of this 
statement. To bring out the condition more fully, I have com- 
pared in this table this period by separate months. 


Nine months of Payne law, 1912-13, compared with corresponding nine 
months of Underwood law, 1915. 


Imports. Revenus. — eee 

gim] 4 n . 8 6 | s7, 97,27 

123 81.1 10,84, aon , 86, 13 | 3, 449,023 

157.838 10 1785 74 26, £49,283 | 5,613,835 

143.2 1.886 19, 07 | 12,821, 013 

141. 6. % 19,050 415760 | 15, 15,3 

12.8.0 14,8. 630 |} 10.88, 457 | 11, $79, 821 

aes 149, 172,739 2,300, 80 |}! 28,815,257 | 12,909,991 
JFF 
December, 1018 — risorsa. 171,841,655 | 16,370,539 |} 17, 74, 1 | 7,877,622 


Lie ERT aD, SPAS PEL peer Bel Dee EP Cee 29, 212, 136 | 86, 646,695 
1 Decrease, ay 
Total imports. 
1912-13, nine months’ pees 7777777070700 1, 344, 140, 185 
1915, nine months“ per od $1, 373, 352, 321 


Total revenue. 


1912-13, nine months’ 233, 404, 784 
1915, nine months’ 146, 757, 801 
Rate of duty under Payne law cent 17. 36 


cent. | Rate of duty under Underwood lawWW per cent 10. 60 
decreased 15 per t Amount of duty that would have been received under 

r EA RA A ee E AEN $238, 413, 962 

Loss by Underwood rate as compared with Payne rate. $91, 656, 161 


Let us look at April, 1913. Gain in imports, $14,000,000; loss 
in revenues, $7,000,000. In June, gain in imports, $26,000,000; 
loss in revenues, $5,000,000. September and October are the 
only two months in which there was a decrease in imports, and 
in December there was a gain of $17,000,000 in imports and a 
loss of $7,000,000 in revenue. So, taking the total of those nine 
months we have a gain of $29,000,000 in imports and a loss of 
$86,600,000 in revenues. [Applause on Republican side.] Now, 
how can you say that it is the loss in imports that has caused 
the decrease in revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why does not the gentleman take the whole 
year 1915 and show the imports for the entire year instead of 
taking nine months and compare with the imports of 1913? If 
you take the year instead of taking the nine months the gentle- 
man will have over $10,000,000 less imports in 1915 than in 
1913. And does not the gentleman know that there was an in- 
crease of $82,000,000 in the imports of 1915 of articles which 
were on the free list under the Dingley Act, on the free list 
under the Payne Act, and which were retained on the free list 
under the Underwood Act? The gentleman did not know about 
that. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I knew about that; 
but I do not know that I know what the gentleman thinks he 
knows. = 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that what I 
stated are exactly the facts 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washingten. The gentleman thinks he 
knows; but the facts will show differently. I put these figures 
against the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will suggest to the gentleman why he took 
them. It is because in taking those months instead of the whole 
year you had an excess of imports of 1915 over 1913. Let me 
tell the gentleman, I can take three months of 1913 and compare 
with same three months of 1915 and make $76,000,000 excess 
of imports over the imports in 1915; but that would not be right 
and fair. The gentleman ought to take the whole year, aml then 
he will have over $10,000,000 excess of imports of 1913 over 1915. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will satisfy the gentle- 
man in a moment with some other figures of some other months 
that I think will please the gentleman more than the ones I have 
used. I have not had time to put them on the chart yet. The 
gentleman can explain to the House two years from now when 
he replies to this speech, if he takes as long to reply to this one 
as he did to the one he replied to a few days ago. 

If you had put the Payne rate upon the statute books instead 
of the rate you have under the Underwood law upon these im- 
ports for the Jast nine months, 1915, you would have had in the 
Treasury $91,656,000 more than you have now. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Now, the distinguished gentleman [Mr. 
KrrcHIN] seems to think I have selected those months because it 
made out a good case. On yesterday I got the figures for the 
last two months, just past, January and February of this year, 
and I hope the distinguished gentleman will listen to these 
figures—and I compare January and February of 1913, under 
the Republican law, with them. The imports for January, 
1913, were $163,000,000, giving round numbers; for January, 
1916, they were $184,000,000, a gain of imports of $21,000,000, a 
2 = revenue of $13,790,000. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

But if that astonishes the gentleman, I want to call his atten- 
tion to the last month just past, the month of ‘February, and 
I want the House to listen to these figures. For February, 1913, 
our imports were $149,913,918, under a Republican tariff law. 
For February, 1916, under the Democratic tariff law, when you 
on that side were here before the House and asking to place a 
tariff upon sugar because imports were decreasing, the imports 
for February, 1916, were $193,935,117—the largest imports in 
any month in all the history of this Nation. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would the gentleman mind giving us the 
exports during those months, too, showing what the balance of 
trade is in our favor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That does not look very 
much like a balance of trade in your favor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Give the exports, and see how much they are. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I know that you gentle- 
men over there need information. If you give me the time I 
will furnish you the figures. I confess that the only way you 
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will get the facts will be for me to furnish them, judging from 
the speech the gentleman from North Carolina made. He has not 
put it in the Recorp yet. It has been held out so long—I may 
have forgotten part of it, I am not criticizing him for holding it 
out—but if I misrepresent anything that he said in that speech I 
am certain it will be decidedly to his advantage. 

The gain of imports in the month of February, 1916, was 
$44,000,000, as compared with the month of February, 1913. 
The loss of reyenue for February, 1916, as compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1913, was $8,865,581. Here are the figures for these two 
months arranged as I have the others I have quoted: 


$21, 128, 562 
44,021, 19) 


Now, these figures make it perfectly plain what is the matter 
with our revenue. It is not the war in Europe. It is the free- 
trade tariff law upon our statute books that is reducing our 
revenue. [Applause on the Republican side.] If you had had 
the same rates under the Underwood law that you had under 
the Payne law during the last 11 months, this Government 
would have received into the Treasury $105,000,000 more than it 
did receive. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. And you would not have 
needed the war tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; especially if our 
Democratic friends had not been quite so extravagant with their 
appropriations. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. I would yield to the 
gentleman, but I do not want to get into the Democratic habit 
of changing my mind every few minutes. [Laughter.] 

But, say our Democratic friends, while you are speaking of 
our imports, look at the vast increase in exports. But exports 
have nothing whatever to do with bringing in revenue, and I am 
now speaking of the causes for a depleted Treasury. 

In the munitions of war there has been an increase. Our 
increased exports are measured by the toll of death taken by 
the battle fields of Europe. Our balance of trade boasted about 
by the Democratic Party is the balance produced by the awful 
tragedy of war. I demonstrated this conclusively a few days 
ago by official figures when I spoke upon “ Battle Field Pros- 
perity.” 

Our exports to the nations of peace under the present tariff 
law have generally decreased or our imports have generally in- 
creased. This is strongly shown when you compare the figures 
for 1915, the last year under the present Democratic tariff law, 
with the figures for 1918, the last year under the Republican 
tariff. Taking these years for comparison, the following is the 
result: 

With Argentina our imports increased 270 per cent; our ex- 
ports decreased 4 per cent. 

With Brazil our imports increased 19 per cent; our exports 
decreased 12 per cent. 

With Peru our imports increased 46 per cent; our exports 
only 4 per cent. 

With Chile our imports increased 26 per cent; our exports 
only 7 per cent. 

With Australia our imports increased 207 per cent; our ex- 
ports decreased 20 per cent. 

With China our imports increased 32 per cent; our exports 
decreased 22 per eent. 

These figures show conclusively what the present tariff law 
will do when it is not stimulated by the abnormal demands that 
come from the great tragedy being waged in Europe. 

But I am not dealing with exports to-day. I am dealing with 
the many times repeated assertion that the condition of the 
‘Treasury is due to decreased imports caused by the war in 
Europe—a statement that the figures that I have given demon- 
strate to be absolutely without a shadow of foundation in fact. 

Our Democratic friends say that it is necessary to tax the 
people to secure money to run the Government because of de- 
creased imports brought about by the war in Europe. The con- 
clusive answer is the figures that I have already quoted. 

Under the present tariff our imports would have to increase 
more than a billion dollars a year over what they were last year 
to produce a sufficient amount of revenue to meet the expenses 
of government. Such a tremendous increase would close our 
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mills and factories, make us a nation of paupers, and plunge us 
into poverty and wretchedness beyond imagination. Does the 
Democratic Party advocate this plan? Does the Democratic 
Party advocate increasing imports or direct taxes or a bond 
issue to secure money with which to run the Government? 
Either course is certain eventually to bring us industrial ruin. 

These figures that I have quoted demonstrate that there were 
more imports in this country during the last nine months of 1915 
than in any other nine months’ period in our history, except only 
the nine months prior to the war in Europe, under the present 
law. These figures tell the entire story. Nothing more can be 
added. If the same rate of revenue had been imposed in the 
Underwood law as in the Payne law during the last nine months 
of 1915, we would have collected $91,656,161 more than we did 
collect under the present law. Take this sum and add to it the 
amount of useless and inexcusable extravagance by the present 
administration, and you will have approximately the present 
estimated deficit. Or, in other words, by official figures it is 
shown that not the war in Europe but free trade and extrava- 
gance are responsible for our present financial condition. 

And let it never be forgotten that if the imports amounting 
to $1,344,140,185 that came into this country during the last 
nine months of 1915 to compete with our producers and our 
laboring classes had paid $91,656,000 more revenue into the 
Treasury than they did pay, that this amount would not have 
added a single penny to the price of the goods, as they were sold 
to the original producer, and the American people would not 
have been compelled to pay a direct tax to that amount. While 
the foreigner was selling in our market, he got the entire benefit 
of the $91,656,000. It went into his pocket instead of the United 
States Treasury, and the American consumer paid just as much 
for these imported goods as he would have paid if the additional 
duty had been levied. 

On the other hand, most of these imports consist of competi- 
tive articles that could have been made at home, and if they 
had been produced at home not only would our own people have 
had the work and the wages; not only would the money have 
remained in this country instead of going abroad; not only 
would we have had both the goods and the money, but the 
American consumer would undoubtedly have paid less for n 
large portion of what we buy, and the Treasury would have been 
enricked by the vast sum of over $90,000,000 and the American 
people would have been relieved from that much taxation. 

When you look at these facts and figures you can readily 
understand the frantic efforts of the majority to keep the tariff 
upon sugar. You can understand the sudden conversion of the 
Democratic Party to a tariff commission that it has so often 
heretofore condemned and denounced. When you look upon 
these facts and figures you can understand the many reverses 
of the President that have recently been made so rapidly and 
completely as to cause the entire country to be seasick from the 
motion. You look at these figures and you see more imports than 
ever before, less revenue than ever before, more free trade than 
ever before, more taxation than ever before, more Democracy 
than ever before, more discontent than ever before. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Free trade, direct taxes, and an empty 
Treasury—the trinity certain and inseparable that comes with 
ee Democratic administration. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Just for one question. Can the gentleman 
give us the ad valorem rate for the last two months? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am oniy stating the facts 
from memory. I think it was about 9 per cent. 

Mr. ROGERS. It was 8.4 per cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then I was conservative in 
my statement. These figures further demonstrate that but for the 
war in Europe, that is acting as a high protective tariff, that is 
compelling the foreigner to sell us less and buy from us more, that 
this country would absolutely have been flooded with foreign 
cheap goods. These figures demonstrate that but for the war in 
Europe the foreigner would have largely driven us from our own 
markets and our own people into idleness and poverty. 

But it is not what might have happened, it is not what has 
happened, but what the future holds that now most concerns us. 
These tables show that before the war our imports were greater 
than ever before. They show that even since the war our im- 
ports are greater than they have ever been before, even in time 
of peace, except only the period under the present law before 
the war. The loss of revenue followed by direct taxation is 


only one of the evils. What will follow when the war in Europe 
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ends if we still stand defenseless under the present free-trade 
law? 

Twenty millions of men are to-day under arms, women are 
filling the many places in the field of labor formerly filled by 
these soldiers, more people are working to-day in Europe than 
ever worked before if we count those who are in the army. 
What will be the result in the industrial world when the great 
conflict is over, when these millions turn from the pursuits of 
war to the pursuits of peace, when these nations burdened 
with poverty and debt, when every country will be struggling 
to revive her industries? It must be remembered that all of 
Germany, all of England, practically all of France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and the greater part of Russia have not been invaded; that 
these nations can instantly, when the war closes, start their 
mills and factories running. With the end of hostilities in the 
tented fields will begin the industrial contest, the greatest in- 
dustrial war in all the world's history, as stupendous and sur- 
prising as the present contest of armies, and surpassing all 
others as the present war has surpassed all other wars hereto- 
fore fought. Yet, in the face of this inevitable danger, uncer- 
tain only in the exact hour it will come, we procrastinate, 
vacillate, hesitate, and do nothing. 

Unless we prepare against that time by placing a protective 
tariff upon our statute books it is just as certain as that the 
war will end that this Nation will be invaded and overwhelmed 
by the products of the cheap labor of Europe. Then either our 
mills and factories must close or wages in this country must 
be reduced to the level of that paid in Europe, and the Ameri- 
can workman must live as the workmen of those poverty-stricken 
nations will live. Poverty and ruin is certain. The only ques- 
tion is, In what shape will it come? 

The talk of an “ antidumping” law as a remedy for this situa- 
tion is too silly to command serious consideration. To talk of 
a tariff commission to be appointed by the President is to tem- 
porize and evade for campaign purposes. To place the tariff on 
one item at a time is simply to juggle and speculate as to how 
long we can escape the inevitable. The one remedy, and the 
only one, is to place upon our statute books a tariff law not 
founded upon free trade, not “for revenue only,” but for the 
specific purpose of protection—to protect American labor and 
American industry from the deadly competition of the foreigner. 
[Applause.] 

To keep out of America the products of foreign pauper labor 
is as important as to keep out pauper labor itself. 

Foreign pauper labor admitted into this country would be no 
more deadly to American labor than the products of the pauper 
labor produced in foreign soil and admitted free to American 
markets. [Applause.] 

This great duty of enacting a protective tariff for the protec- 
tion and the safety of America can hardly be left to the party 
that has always worshipped at the shrine of free trade and dally 
pays its adoration to the discredited fetish of “revenue only,” 
and that for three-quarters of a century has mumbled that 
protection is unconstitutional. The safety and the hope of the 
American people lies in the fact that each day makes more 
certain that on the 4th of March, 1917, the party of protection, 
preparedness, patriotism, and prosperity will again enter into 
power. [Applause.] . 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I prom- 
ised to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HULBERT], 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HUr- 
BERT] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, it is to be hoped, in view of 
the very wide discussion that has taken place during the seven 
hours allowed for debate, that gentlemen will remember that it 
is the river and harbor bill that is under consideration; and if 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpnurey] did not see 
fit to spend any part of the time allotted to himself for the con- 
sideration of the question to discuss the single item contained in 
the minority views filed by him with reference to the inclusion 
of the item appropriating $700,000 for the improvement of the 
East River in New York, it is at least due to him that I should 
say that he has been fair and courteous enough to extend to me 
an opportunity to defend that item, which I was active in hay- 
ing included in the bill, when, as a matter of fact, I, although a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, was unable 
to secure any time whatever from the chairman on my own side 
of the House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Florida? 


Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suppose the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that I tendered him 10 minutes? 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman did not tender me 10 min- 
utes. On the contrary, the gentleman told me last evening that 
the time had been allotted—15 minutes to New York Harbor— 
and he was going to allot that 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did tender to him 10 minutes, through 
another party, this morning. 

Mr. HULBERT. After the gentleman told nie last night-that 
he would not give me any time, and after I had gone to the 
gentleman from Washington and secured the time, a gentleman 
on the Republican side of the House came to me and said I 
conld get the time if I would apply again. 

Mr. MILLER of Penusylvania. Take it now. 


Mr. HULBERT. No; I do not want the time. I will not take | 


it on that side now. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks by 
putting in the Recorp evidence and facts taken before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors on February 12, 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the matter referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this include the entire 
hearing? 

Mr. HULBERT. It includes so much of it as relates specifi- 
cally to the New York Harbor project. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is rather lengthy, is it 
not? 


Mr. HULBERT. It covers altogether, I think, 39 pages. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that I am in favor of his project. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


East River, N. v. 


COMMITTED ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1916. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have met this morning partly for the purpose of 
hearing parties whom Mr. HULBERT desires to present to the committee. 
Before we do that I want to read a letter I received from the secretary 
to the President 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. eae me. I wanted to introduce the 
5 that brought fo that letter, if I may do so, as a part 
0 e hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me read the letter first. [Reading :] 


Tun Warr House, 
Washington, February II. 1916. 

My Dran Mr. SPARKMAN : The President directs me to — to vou that 
he is strongly of the opinion that the pending river and harbor bill 
should carry an appropriation for the immediate improvement of the 
East River adjacent to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He fully 9 
the fact that this would be contrary to the rule of the committer not 
to recommend appropriations for new projects at this time, but he feels 
that the importance of the matter in its relation to the question of 
national preparedness fully justifies an exception to the rule. 

The President understands that Secretary Daniels has fully explained 
this matter to the committee. 

Sincerely, yours, (Signed) J. P. TUmMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 
Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN 

Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


The CHAIRMAN. Inasmuch as this is a aS of the project which has 
been recommended by the engineers for improvement of the Hast 
River in the interest of commerce and navigation, of course it js prop- 
=“, before our committee, 

r. HUMPHREY., I was just wondering how many other letters we 
could get of a similar nature? 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Personally, I am not inclined to let the President tell 
this committee what it should do. 

The CHAIRMAN, At all events, we have this letter before us. 

Mr HUMPHREY. If we are going to inaugurate that system, I want to 

ss up some more before we act upon this bill. There are other places 

this country where it is necessary to have improvements for pre- 
paredness. and if we are going to pas this bill up to the White House 
with regard to certain features, why not pass it up in its entirety and 
get opinions on all of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That, of course, is for the committee to say. 

Mr. HULERRT. I would like to put those letters into the record to 
show the sequence of events. 

The CHAIRMAN. Put them in and they may 5 

Pieris reeg I oia 2 first of fo bakin ter 3 the Secretary 
0 e Na ressed to the Speaker o House of Representatives 
and dated December 21, 1915. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what end? Does that give the committee any 
information it ought to have on this matter? 

Mr. HULBERT. This is the matter which the President's letter referred 
to, as I understand from my conference down there yesterday, when he 
said that the Secretary had already = the facts ‘ore the committee. 
It is a letter which war written by tary Daniels to the Speaker on 
December 21, and was referred by the Speaker to this committee, and I 
brought the matter to your attention yesterday, and you read the letter 
yesterday before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be printed. 
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(The letter here submitted by Mr. HCLBERT is as follows:) 


DECEMBER 21, 1915, 
The Sveaker or THR House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to the serious condition 
existing at the navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., in so far as pertains to the 
depth of water in ship channels leading thereto. 

‘here is not sufficient water in these channels to insure the entering 
or leaving of a first-class battleship at all times. 

At present only one battleship can be handled per day, and then only 
rovided the weather conditions are normal. If the winds are such as 
o blow the water out of New York Bay then the depth of water in the 

approach channel is not sufficient to safely navigate a large ship. As 
an illustration, the following is noted: s 

On November 3, 1915, the U. S. S. Teras, one of our new first-class 
battléships, was ready to leave the yard, but the prevailing northwest 
winds had so reduced the depth of water in the Buttermilk Channel that 
even at high water there was not sufficient depth to Insure her leaving 
the yard in safety. This ship therefore, was forced to remain in the 
— 1 yard for over 24 hours. 

his condition is a serious one and might cause grave complications. 
I understand there are two Reopen HOMA before Congress—one providing 
a channel 35 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide in Buttermilk Channel, and 
the other north of Governors Island up the East River through Hell 
Gate. The second would provide for ships passing from the yard to 
lower New York Bay or to the Sound, a condition highly desirable from 
Scares poat of view, Either project will provide for free access to 

e navy yard. 

The increase in size of ships has not yet reached its limit. 

Through injuries received in battle, a ship could readily be drawing 
more water than normally at a time when it was most necessary to dock 


er. 

It is therefore most urgent that an approach channel to the New York 
Navy Yard be maintained of not less than 35 feet depth at mean low 
water and 1,000 feet wide, and I can not too strongly urge the serious 
attention of Congress to this matter. 


Sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Mr. HULBERT. I want to submit a letter written by me to Secretary 
Daniels on January 25, 1916, in which I asked him for a further expres- 
sion of his opinion: and I submit his reply to that letter, addressed to 
me, under date of February 10, 1916. I do not know whether the com- 
mittee desire to have that read or not, but I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to a sentence in the letter. The letter goes into 

ific details in regard to this matter, and it contains, among other 
things, this sentence 8 

“As stated above, the question of deepening the East River and clear- 
ing Hell Gate and the channel through” into Long Island Sound is of 

ramount importance and a pressing need and it should receive imme- 

late attention.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That all shows the forces that were at work to get 
the President to write this letter. I have no objection whatever to those 
going in the record, but I do not think it necessary to take up the 
time of the committee te read them. 

Mr. HULBERT. I just read an excerpt to give you the character of 
the letter, and that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first and the main thing the committee wants 
to know is the President's views on the subject. 

(The letters bere submitted by Mr. HULBERT are as follows:) 

JANUARY 25, 1916. 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: In the copy of last Saturday's RECORD, 
which I handed you this morning, I discussed the necessity for the 
deepening of the channel in the Kast River to 35 feet, to which you 
called attention in your letter of December 21, 1915, and which I put 
in the Recorp. I also emphasized that this improvement, connecting 
up New York Harbor and Long Island Sound, would constitute a marine 
trench, upon which I propose to elaborate in an address I have been 
invited to deliver at the annual banquet of the Cleveland Democracy in 
New York next Saturday evening. 

I should like to know, if it is possible to make an estimate for such 
an illustration, approximately how many battleships or other naxal 
vessels might be dispensed with, in the event of such improvement being 
made, to make equally efficient the defense of New York Harbor and the 
New England coast under present conditions—that is, if: your timely 
warning were not heeded and the improvement failed of adoption—and 
I would appreciate as strong a letter from you on this subject as you 
can consistently write to ald me in a peg and enlisting the support 
of the civic associations of New York aty: - 

If, when you have reyised the admirable address made by you at the 
National Democratic Club a week ago last Saturday, you will favor 
me with a copy, I should be pleased to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
so as to incorporate the same. 


Ferrvary 10, 1916. 


My Pear Mr. HULBERT : Replying to your letter of January 25, re- 
garding the deepening of East River to 35 feet, I have to 8 that 
this question has recently received very earnest consideration by the 
Officers of the department. and particularly by the General Board. 

The value, if not the absolute neces: , of deepening East River 
to 35 feet and clearing the channel to Hell Gate is considered one of the 
most important questions now before the Navy Department. The reason 
for this is that a study of the strategic features of the east coast of 
the United States, with a view to making the best sition of our 
forces for defense against a posne enemy in the Atlantic, has demon- 
strated the fact that Long Island Sound is ene $ one of the strongest 
natural rendezvous for a naval force that possibly could be formed. 
either artificially or by nature. Its value would be decidedly enhanced 
by haying two outlets; that is to say, either through the race at the 
east end of Long Island Sound or through the harbor of New York and 
out by Sandy Hook or the Ambrose Channel. 

However, having the above two outlets must not be considered as in 
any way decreasing the number of ships that are needed for the naval 
service, but it can readily be seen that with these two outlets it would 

uire a double force of the enemy's vessels to rd both of these 
outlets in order to prevent our vessels from getting to sea through either 
one or the other, 

The necessity for at least 35 feet of channel is too evident to be dwelt 
upon, because any engagement taking place off New York would prob- 
a ly result in injury to some vessels, compelling them to seek shelter 
and to be drydocked as soon as possible, Naturally the draft of these 
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vessels would be very much increased due to the injury they had re- 
ceived, so that from a military standpoint the deep channel is absolutely 
necessary. As stated above, the question of deepening the East River 
and clearing Hell Gate and the channel through into Long Island Sound 
is of mount importance and a pressing need, and it should receive 
i 3 sth 8 he E i 
s regards the deeping of the East River between the na ard and 
the entrance to New Fork Bay to the southward—that is, MA bets Am- 
brose Channel—has been made very evident during the past winter when 
some of our larger ships were not able to reach the navy yard for neces- 
sary work, although only at their normal draft (and ssibly a little 
less), and had to wait several days before they could Bet in, and had 
the same trouble to get out after getting in. It needs no argument to 
impress upon anyone how serious it would be should some of our large 
battleships, which now are all based on the New York Navy Yard, be at 
the yard at the time their presence is urgently needed outside and the 
condition of the channel should be such that the y could not get out. 
Sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) 


Hon. Munkay HCLBERT, M. C.. 
House of Representaticce. 


Mr. Ifvinert, In order that the letter which you have just referred 
to from the President. in which he emphasized its relation to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, may be understood by the committee, it seems to 
me it is also essential that a foundation may be laid so that this com- 
mittee may know what facts were presented to him that brought forth 
that letter. 

Mr. Treapway. This hearing is connected with the East River proje 
so called, is it not? Wie 

am. ee 5 e 

r. Treapway. Just what is the bearing between the East River anc 
1 8 of u rooma: Nayy Yard? $ i 
r. HUEBERT, e Brooklyn Navy Yard is on the cast side of 
East River, just above the Brook! n Brid b- Se 

Mr. Treapway. WII this project n there? In other words, 
where does this new project that we are considering to-da n? 

Mr. IIpZnxnr. This proses: begins at the Battery and extends the 
length of the river, which is 16 miles long, and connects with Long 
Island Sound at a point known as Throgs Neck. 

Mr. Treapway. I understood you, before the committee all through 
our hearings, to refer more especially to the channel connecting East 
River with Long Island Sound, did you not? 

Mr. Hubert. Precisely. 

Mr. Treapway. So that the navy yard is practically at the begin- 
ning of the position where you desire to have the project work done? 

r. HULBERT. Oh, no; not at all; and, moreover, Mr. Treapway, do 
noe oe sight of mr ct 
r. Treapway. I only want to get the geography clear in my mind. 

Mr. HULBERT. I will emphasize it as much as van You are going 
to have Admiral Benson and Col. Black before you. Admiral Benson 
has navigated the largest type of battleships in that very channel 
from the Battery up o the navy yard, but by connecting up this 
project for the East River, aside from its commercial importance, 
which, of course, affects materially its navigability, so far as such 
projects are taken up by this committee, it will also ‘afford an entrance 
channel from the upper bay of New York Harbor to the Long Island 
Sound by the adoption of the project. So that we are then in a posi- 
tion, as this committee may from time to time deem it advisable to 
appropriate money for the completion of that 85-foot channel, giving 
you a double entrance to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what might happen 

The CHAIRMAN. We have experts here. 

Mr. IULBERT. I want to offer next, Mr. Chairman, a letter which 
I addressed to the President yesterday, under date of February 11, 
and also a letter addressed by Congresman FITZGERALD, chairman of 
the Committee on 5 to the President yesterday; and 
then, following that, is a letter from the Secretary to the President, 
which the chairman has already read and which I suppose is now in 
the Recorp. 

(The letters here presented by Mr. HULBERT are as follows:) 


Feprcvany 11, 1916, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


The PRESIDENT, The White Mouse. 


My Dean Mu. PRESIDENT: The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
have practically concluded their labors and will presently report a bill 
— approximately $40,000,000 to continue the work on existing 

S. 
ince my appointment upon this committee at the opening of the 
present session, I have been strenuously urging the necessity for the 
adoption of a 35-foot project for the improvement of the Kast River, 
even to the extent of making it the one exception to the committee's 
rule not to take on any new ponos É 

The present project is for a 26-foot channel, adopted in 1868 and 
70 per cent completed. Since Col. Black recommended a 35-foot chan- 
nel in 1912, no moneys have been appropriated for the improvement 
of the East River. side from its commercial importance, having a 
commerce of 45,000,000 tons of an approximate value of $1, 000, 
and 22,500,000 passengers, there is no doubt that at this time its 
strategic value is of paramount importance. Secretary Daniels pointed 
out in a letter to the House of Representatives, under date of December 
21, 1915, that it was impossible to float modern dreadnaughts in or 
out of the Brooklyn Navy Yard except in high tide, and that there 
have been occasions when, owing to a heavy wind, which blew the 
water out of the channel, it has been necessary to hold the boats in 
the yard for 48 hours. In another letter which the writer received 
from him this morning, the — . —. emphasizes the value which this 
improvement would have in making New York Harbor the only harbor 
in the world haying two entrances and two exits; for the connecting 
up of the u per bay with Long Island Sound by the 16-mile 35-foot 
channel would make necessary double the number of vessels now re- 

uired to successfully blockade New York Harbor in addition to giving 
the vessels in the navy yard a means of exit to the east in the event 
that the channel below the yard might be blockaded oF the destruction 
of a bridge below the yard. Admiral Mahan testified at the hearings 
of 1911 that of the Atlantic bases, New York is distinctly the best, 
and, because of its two entrances, ete., “constitutes a base of naval 
operation probably unique in the world.” 

Chairman SPARKMAN reported that you were opposed to taking on 
any new projects, but the exception always proves the rule, and Con- 
gressman FITZGERALD subsequently said that you had told him you 
expected the East River improvement, which only involves an initial 
appropriation of $500,000 this year, would be taken on as a rt of 
the national defense, Inasmuch, however, as some of the members of 
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the committee still seem to feel that an ex on should not be made 
unless with your acquiescence, I hope you feel at liberty to advise 
the committee before the bill is reported. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT, The White House. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am reliably informed that the river and 
harbor bill will not contain any new bp a The determination to 
follow such a pug excludes the possibi ity of provision for the im- 
porast of the East River or Buttermilk el in New York Har- 

r so that safe passage may be afforded naval vessels entering or 
leaving the navy yard. 

It will be preposterous to provide extraordinary 8 for 
new and larger war vessels, if provision be not made to enable them to 
utilize the essential facilities for their maintenance; and the Repre- 
sentatives from New York will be placed in an impossible tion if 
ey support revenue measures which will largely increase the burdens 
of their constituents while failing to obtain legislation deemed essential 
for the security of the metropolis of the Nation. 

Unless some word be sent by you to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors that the situation relative to New York is essentially different 
from new projects for purely commercial projects no provision will be 
made for the i 3 The Secretary of the mev addressed 
two communications to the House on the onec ana sincerely trust 
that z will urge that action be taken at e. 

espect 


y, yours, 
(Signed) JOHN J. FITZGERALD. 
In that connection I would like permission to submit here a tel 
from the commissioner of the department of docks and ferries, R. — 
Smith, addressed to me, dated yesterday [reading] : 


[Telegram.] 
New YORK, February II, 1918. 
Hon. Murray HULBERT, 


2 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

Confirming telegram of to-day, it is with deep regret that I can not be 
with you to-morrow morning and appear before the committee. Aside 
from the question of national defense, which so stron; demands the 
provision of an East River channel for an outlet to the east through 
the Sound, the amended project submitted in report in House Document 
No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, should be approved by Con- 
gress as an urgently needed commercial improvement of national im- 
portance I will cite but one section of the River water front: 

‘rom Williamsburg Bridge to Forty-second Street, which is nearly 2 
miles in length and capable of immediate development for the accom- 
modation of ocean-going vessels so soon as the Government removes 
from the navigable waters the dangerous reefs and rock shoals in that 
neighborhood. I may add that on that stretch alone 82 steam vessels 
could be accommodated. This is only one of the sections which is of 
potential value to foreign commerce and now paralyzed because of im- 

ossibility of access. For the best illustration as to the wisdom of these 
rovements, I need only refer to one of them: The par nage Chan- 
nel, which cost the Government approximately $2,500,000. believe 
that I am conservative when I say that the to cost of the improve- 
ments at that point by the State of New York, by the municipality, and 
by privately owned properties amounts to over $30,000,000 since the 
project was made a fact, and that if it were not for that particular 
territory to-day, the port of New York would not be able to meet the 
demands of commerce. There are many sections of this harbor in the 

East River section which are as important and subject to prompt 
development on the adoption of the amended project recommended by 
the Army Engineers. 1 will in the next few days send you a complete 
analysis of improvements to this harbor as 28 FA you. 

. A. C. SMITH, 
Commissioner Depariment of Docks and Ferries. 


In addition to that I want to submit an excerpt from the testimon 
of Rear Admiral Mahan, appearing on page 54 of the hearings of 1911, 
before the Committee on Expenditures the Navy Department, House 
of Representatives, which I also will not take the trouble to read at 
this time, but the gist of it is that it emphasizes the fact that in New 
York Harbor strategic considerations, industrial considerations, and 
economical considerations are all combined, which is one of the few 
places where you will find the trinity with regard to the development 
of the naval resources and commercial resources and the economical 
advantages of this Government; and then he emphasizes the necessity 
for a strategic base on the Atlantic Ocean and expresses the opinion 
that New York Harbor is the most desirable place on the Atlantic Ocean 
for the larger vessels of the Navy. >; 

Mr. Bundnss. What is the date of that? 

Mr. HULBERT. That is 1911. That is prior to the meyers m which 
this provision or project was adopted and included in the bill of 1913, 

(The statement here submitted by Mr. HULBERT is as follows:) 

“As before remarked, the entire coast frontier, like any land frontier, 
is the national base of operations. Our coast frontier divides into 
three sections—the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific. Naval stations 
for these must be chosen in accordance with the two princi objects 
stated: (1) To insure the safety of the coast; (2) to facilitate external 
operations in support of national policies. 

“This is the point to introduce a remark which governs the military 
determination of navy yards and naval stations, a consideration too 
rarely distinctly formulated ; that is, that navy yards are for war, not 
for peace; that, therefore, they are primarily yards for repair and refit, 
not for construction, because under modern conditions naval vessels 
must be constructed in peace, the duration of war not tie af | time. 
The function of naval stations therefore is to maintain in ciency 
ships already built, and their location should be determined by this 
5 irrespective of facilities for building, whether natural 
or acq 8 

“This amounts to saying that the choice and maintenance of naval 


call ter. 

Let me add that the chief of all elements of refit is the dock, and suit- 

ane out for docking or harboring floating docks is a prime con- 
deration. 

“The Atlantic seaboard is obviously the most important of the 
three principal divisions of our sea frontier. Its function in a general 
scheme of naval provision is y defensive, because it is not nearest 
to either of our external obje of policy. In case of war with a 


naval 8 so far superior as to be able to maintain on that coast a 
navy stronger than our fleet our fleet would need at least two principal 
bases, because the existence of two not only provides alternate refuges 
in case of need, but by that very fact facilitates also the offens've op- 
erations of any character, the execution of which is the office of a 


defendant navy. The question of the Atlantic seaboard, viewed dis- 
tinctly as a military problem, is therefore simple; nor is there an 
doubt that ,Chesspeate, Bay ang New York represent the two, beat 
ons. a e two are oes not imply ey are 

equal or should receive equal development. New York is distin 
the better, because it has two entrances, for New York must be under- 
stood to embrace Long Island Sound and may advantageously be ex- 
tended to include Narragansett Bay. So extensive an interior sheet of 
water, covering unlimited resources, with two entrances over a hun- 
dred miles apara each capable of powerful fortification, constitutes a 
base of na operations probably unique in the world.” 

me San I think now we had better call either Admiral Benson 
or 5 q 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. BENSON, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The CHAIRMAN. Admiral, you are here this morning at the request 
of the Secretary of the Navy, I believe? 

„ í explaining the im 

e AN. For p of explaining the rtance of the 
improvement of so much Of East River as would permit the Navy 
to carry its v to and from the navy yard? 

Ad -Brenson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you kindly proceed now and give your own 
views as to the necessity for that work? 

Admiral Benson. The necessity for having a ao se channel, par- 
ticularly to the southern entrance of the na yard, to get into the 
navy yard with safety with our large vessels, been very apparent 
for some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before fda proceed any further, Admiral, have you 
a map showing the East River and bay? 

Mr. HULBERT. In that connection, any gentlemen are examining 
the map, I would like you to notice the depth at the points in the 
river except where these shallow rocks occur. 

The CHAIRMAN, will be all right. 

Mr. HULBERT. You will see, gentlemen, the river is 50 or 75 feet 
deep, except where these rocks occur. May I also suggest that much 
of this data will be found in House Document 188 (63d Cong., Ist 
sena); which individual members t like to look at. 

Admiral BENSON. I think I can make the point more clear by point- 
ing out the direction the ships ordinarily take. 

r. HULBERT. Will you identify Governors Island before you begin, 
as a starting point? 

Admiral Benson. This [indicating on map] is Governors Island; 
this is North River, and this is East River, going up through here. 
This is the navy yard, this is the Brooklyn Bridge, and this is the 
2 Bridge, as it is called. Then, there is another one here, 
and so on. 

Vessels, for instance, come out of East River or down the North 
River or down here through the Narrows and ont through the main 
channel out to the ocean; t is the channel that is used now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ambrose Channel is below there? 

Admiral Benson. The Ambrose Channel is 6 or § miles below this 

int [indicating], out saree” the lower bay and Narrows, and leav- 

Sandy Hook on the right as you go out, and standing eastward, 
with Coney Island on the left. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Where is the Statue of Liberty? 

Admiral Benson. The Statue of Liberty is over here [indicating], 
and this is hare | City, with the Pennsylvania Railroad Station and 
the Jersey Central there. Here is the Battery [indicating]. 

For many years vessels coming up from the anchorage down at 
Staten Island would come up and go through here [indicating]. 

Mr. HULBERT. You mean een Governors Island and the Battery? 

Admiral Benson. Between Governors Island and the Battery. I have 
never used any other channel, k 

Mr. HULBERT, I am asking that question, Admiral, for the purpose 
of the record, so that anyone reading it hereafter may identify it. 

Admiral Benson. I myself have rs used the channel between 
Governors Island and the Battery, running in on a — on end of 
pier over in Brooklyn and the Hotel Margaret. I commanded the Utah, 
and she was quite a good-sized acy 

Mr. HULBERT. What is the ? 

Admiral Benson. I have come out of there in the Utah drawing a 
little over 29 feet; 29.6 is about the most I have ever taken through 
there, and I have uently gone in and out without a pilot; but it was 
always with a great deal of anxiety and only at the very top of the tide, 
when the current was pacer still and not running at all, because 
on the south side here [indicating] toward Governors I d, is Diamond 
Rock, which is a very us reef, and on the left going in is 
Coenties Reef, and it is absolutely n to steer between those two 
shoals; then, after over to a in point in the river, you 
stand x, Sed the 2 Jord ust in here. 

Mr. ADWAY. y I ask what the distance is from Gofernors 
Island to the Battery? 

3 5 N el ao there? It is not more than five or six 
un yards. am simply guessing. 
r. TrEaDWAY. From Governors Island to the Battery? 

Mr. Hurnrnr. Eight hundred z 

Mr. TREADWAY. And then may I further ask how far those two reefs, 
one from Governors Island to which you refer and one from the Bat- 

ry—in other words, how wide is your full depth of channel between 
Coenties Reef and Diamond Rock? 

Admiral BxNSON. Diamond Rock is there [indicating] and Coenties 
Reef is there. The distance between those two reefs, of course, in one 
direction is, I should say, probably 200 jars but in going in, in order 
to get your turn up the river and avoid both of them, you have to steer 
at an angle, and it leaves the available space between them very small, 
not e over 100 yards, and T do not think itis that much. I never 
felt I had t much leeway when I went up there. 

Mr. Humpurey. How often do battleships go through there? 

Admiral Benson. I should say, for instance, we base all of our big 
battleships as they come out, as a rule. Heretofore they have been 
fitted out at the New York Yard, and they all have to there to fit 
out, and then the first four or five ot them have been sing on the 
New York Yard until another one came out, and then the smallest one 
of the five dropped out and went to some other yard; and I imagine 
these fiye ships will average going up there and out again at least four 
times a year. 
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Mr. Hrurnurx. And all of the battleships of the Navy have gone in 
and out of that channel, have they not? 

Adnvral Benson. No; latterly all of the big ships have been going 
up Buttermilk Channel on account of the greater difficulty of steering 


in between those reefs. 

Mr. SMALL. Where is that channel? 

Admiral Benson. Buttermilk Channel is between Governors Island 
and Brooklyn shore. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, How many accidents have happened getting battle- 
ships in and out there? 

dmiral -Bexson. Well, I can recall, I think, three. For instance, 
there was one ship, the North Dakota, that struck some object in 
going out of there. 

Mr. HULBERT. Out of the North Channel? 

Admiral Benson. Out through here [indicating], north of Governors 
Island, and in that vicinity; I do not know exactly where it was. 
There was another case of an obstruction being struck, and I think 
the Massachusetts struck something there at one time. Those are the 
only three I have in my mind, and they are more or less indistinct, 
except the North Dakota. 

„ What was the obstruction which you say they 
struck? 

Admiral Bexsox. My opinion is that there is a rock somewhere 
in there, a very small pinnacle rock, which it probably struck. At 
the time it was supposed that it struck an obstruction which had 
dropped over, because at a certain point along there there is at low 
water only about 27 or 28 feet, aud an obstruction dropping over, 
even a very small one in that depth, and the vessels passing over it, 
even if only a couple of feet, would probably strike. That was the 
supposition. You can readily understand how a_big stone from a 
barge might drop over on this hard bottom, as I understand it is, 
and that aise bring the bottom up, so to speak, that much, and 
the vessel going over it would strike. 

Mr. COSTELLO. By using Buttermilk Channel you avoid all that? 
ae Benson. As I say, latterly the big vessels have been using 

at. 

Mr. COSTELLO. With complete safety in doing so? 

Admiral BRXSON. At certain stages of the tide there is not water 
enough there. 

I was going on to say that this was emphasized recently by the bi 
ships Wyoming, Arkansas, and New York, when a northwest win 
was blowing at low water, could not go up there because there was 
not enough water. 

Mr. ‘Treapway. How much do they draw? 

Admiral BxNSOx. They draw between 20 and 30 feet. 

Mr. Turapwav. The same as the Utah? 

Admiral Bgexson. About the same. - 

Mr. IIULBERT. The later vessels draw more water, do they not— 
the Arizona? 

Admiral Bgxsox. They may draw up to 32 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. What depth has Buttermilk Channel? 

Admiral BENSON. Seis dl to 3 feet. 

Mr. Ucmptrey. What is the depth at high tide? 

Admiral BENSONJ. The rise and fall, as I recollect it, is about 5 feet. 

Col. BLACK.: The ordinary range of the tide there is 4 feet. The 
spring tides have a range of 6 feet, and the water is lowered by wind 
action 5 2 feet. So it is not at all unusual to have 4 feet 
less than mean low water in that vicinity. 

Admiral Benson. There are points here haying 27, 29, and 28 feet, 
and 1 think about 27 feet is the lowest I have seen here. That would 
give you at the ordinary high tide 31 feet. 

Mr. Treapway. What is the width between Governors Island and the 
Brooklyn shore? 

Admiral Brexsox, I would say that at the narrow point there would 
be about 200 yards. 

I would like to say to the committee that they may be surprised that 
I do not know these figures more exactly, but I have navigated in every 
port on this coast and many others, and it is a little hard to remember 
si 12 details. That is the reason I can not give you more definitely 
the figures. 

Mr. Hvusrneery, I want to ask you about the obstruction. You said 
one of the battleships struck an obstruction going through the channel, 
Was not that simply a temporary obstruction, a stone dropped off the 
barges or something of that character? 

Admiral Benson. I really could not say what it was. My own opin- 
ion ix that there is a rock there somewhere which probably ought to be 
removed. That I do not know, and I got that idea very largely in con- 
versation with Col. Black. 

Mr. Hoempnurey. Your experience has been at high tide. To put it 
another way, except in low water, the battleship can get in and out of 
the yard without much difficulty? 

Admiral Benson. Under normal conditions, with good high tide and 
dead high water, a battleship properly handled * Ae certain draft, say, 
30 feet, could get in there, but it is always a ugerous undertaking. 
I always feel in going in there that while I had confidence in myself 
that 1 conid take the ship in, I was taking more or less chances to do 
it, and I do not think, if I may state it, that it is a risk that any com- 
manding officer should be exposed to in command of one of our big 
ships unnecessarily. 

Mr. Euwanos. Where is the navy yard? 

Admiral Bexson. Right there [indicating on map] 

Mr. HULBERT. How far is it from Governors Island to the navy yard? 

Admiral Bexson. That is 13 to 2 miles, about. 

Mr. Evwarps. Admiral, how much has the Government invested in 
that navy yard up there? 

Admiral Benson. I should say in the neighborhood of twenty or 
twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. Epwarps. How do you suppose it was that they ever located the 
navy yard in there where they could not get to it? 

Mr. HULBERT. They could get up easily with the draft of vessels 
being built at that time. 

Admiral Bensox, At the time it was located, of course, vessels were 
very much smaller, and the draft of-water was such that they had no 
difficnity whatever in going out and coming in there at any time. 

Mr. Epwarps. They did not locate it there with a view to deep-draft 
vessels, because they did not have deep-draft vessels and the larger type 
of vessels? 

Admiral Bexson, Oh, no. 
nearly. 

Mr. Epwarps. Is there not a point below there, outside that point, 
on which that navy yard could be transferred? 

Admiral Benson. There are other places where the navy yard could 
be placed, certainly. 


The yard has been there a hundred years, 
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Mr. Costrerto. When the tide is high, in using Buttermilk Channel 
you avold all the dangers ascribed to the other? 

Admiral Buxsox. Yes, sir, ` 

Mr. COSTELLO. And there is no reason why you should not use it 
under those conditions, is there? 

Admiral Benson. If there is sufficient water, there is no reason. 

Mr. COSTELLO. There is no need of your taking all the chances ef 
going up through the channel between the Battery and Governors Island 
when you can go on this side of the island? 

Admiral Benson. Not at all; that would be the normal thing; but 
you have got to take that at the high tide. because there is only 27 
or 28 feet there, and you must take it at the height of the tide, but 
if we can get 31 or 32 feet—31 feet is running pretty close—that is 
oer because we are running with the tide and the dangers should be 
ess. 

The Cnauax. How long docs low tide last? 

Admiral Bensos. I think the water is slack off the Battery there 
about 20 minutes or a half an hour, 

The CHAIRMAN. As a rule, you would not have to wait long, then, 
for a tide providing sufficient water? 

Admiral Besson, We have high tide about every 12 hours. 

The Channa. Would you then have to wait Ye hours? 

Admiral Bexsox. We would have to wait 12 hours for high water: 
and at night, as a rule, we do not attempt to go in there. That is 
another objection, because the yard is closed, and all the activities 
of the yard are closed. 

Mr. Booner. Are there any other navy yards on the Atlantic coast 
where these big vessels can get in that are heavy-draft vessels. 

Admiral Benson. They can into most any of the yards now; 
that is to say, they could get sufficient water in the Delaware for them 
to rt up there. 

Mr. BOOHER. That navy yard is open at all times? 

Admiral Brxsox. You would bave to go up the Delaware, and you 
have to take it at practically high water. It is the same thing at 
Norfolk. You would want the high water, because the channel at 
Norfolk is very restricted, and at present it is too narrow to turn 
one of our big ships. : 

Mr. Boonen. Then the navy yards all along the Atlantic coast are 
practically in the same condition as the one at Brooklyn is—the harbor 
conditions are practically the same? ‘ 

Admiral Benson. I do not know. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Boonrr. You say you have got to walt for high water if you 
take the Buttermilk Channel? What is the difference in the channel 
there and at the other navy yards? 

Admiral Buxsox. The conditions are practically the same in that 
respect that you have to wait for high water; but at Norfolk, for 
instance, I think the later ships coming out will have considerable 
difficulty in turning. 

Mr. Boon. The difficulty is about the same at all the navy yards 
on the Atlantic coast. is it not? 

Admiral Bensox. No; I would not say it was so great in the Phila- 
9 yard. 

r. Treapway. How about Charlestown? 

Admiral Bexsox. At Boston? 

Mr. Treapway. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Benson. They could go there, too. 

Mr. Boomer. Can you nse the Philadelphia Navy Yard for the largest 
vessels without waiting for high water? 

Admiral Brxsox, We could use that, but there is no dry dock at 
Philadelphia that would take the — That is one of the features 
the Brooklyn yard possesses that the Philadelphia yard does not—they 
have a dry dock that big ships may go into. ` 

Mr. Booner. Would not it be chen for the Government to build 
5 — dock at Philadelphia than to deepen this channel we are con- 
sidering” 

Admiral Brxsox. I do not think so, 

Mr. Boon. What would be the cost of a dry dock at the Phila- 


gaput aay Yard? 
dmiral Bexson. The lowest estimate we had on the big dock there 
was a little over $3.000,000. 

Mr. Boolzu. What will it cost to do this work? Is it not estimated 
to be $13,000,000? 

IuLBert. $700,000; the $13,000,000 covers the whole East River 
up to Long Island Sound. This is the initial part of the 1 

Mr. Boomer. Then this would only be a 8 of that project. 
How much larger vessels will the Brooklyn Navy Yard take in the 
dry dock than Philadelphia? 

Admiral Benson. And all of our ships can dock there, sir, that 
we have in contemplation. 

Mr. Boourr. At Philadelphia? 

Admiral ExXSOx. No; New York, sir. For instance, the Arkansas 
and Wyoming and all of the vessels coming after those—-the New York 
and Teras, the Penusylrania, California, and all those ships would 
not be able to dock at Philadelphia. 

Mr. HULBERT. Those ships have a draft of 31 feet, have they not 
the Arizona has 30 feet? 

Admiral Benson. It has about 30 feet. 

Mr. Boonen. Can not all of these vessels you mentioned dry-dock 
at Portsmouth? 

Admiral Brxsox. I do not think so; I do not think any of them 
could. 

Mr. Boower. The reason T asked you that is that somebody con- 
nected with the Navy in the hearings before the Naval Committee 
sald that Portsmouth is the only naval station on the Atlantic coast 
where all of these larger vessels could dock. 

Admiral Bexsox. We dock them all at New York. 

Mr. Boonen. Could they dock at Portsmouth, too? 

Admiral Bexsox. I do not think they could, sir. 

Mr. Boouer. Could they dock at Charleston ¥ 

Admiral Bexsox. South Carolina? 

Mr. Boourr. Yes, sir. + 

Admiral Benson. They could not. 

Mr. Treapway. Will = please make the same comparison with the 
Boston Harbor? Can these large vessels get into Boston? 

j Admiral Pexsox. They might get in; they could not dock—these 
ater ones. 

Mr. Treapway. Has not the State of Massachusetts constructed a 
dry dock? 

Admiral Bexsonx. They are building one, and when it is completed 
they wil be able to take in any of them. It is to be 1,000 feet long, 
and it would hold any anp we are contemplating building. 

Mr. Treapway. Is that larger than the one the nrvy yard now owns 
at New York? 

Admiral Benson. I think it is. 
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Mr. Treapway. Rut. so far as water is concerned, there is ample 
water to get in at Boston? 

Admiral Bexsox. Yes; they could get in there. 5 

The CHaAmmMAN, What size ships can you dock at Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

Admiral BRENSON. I have forgotten—abont 32 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. Except for these rocks referred to being there, what 
is the depth of the channel in the East River from Governors Island 
up to New York Yard? 

Admiral Bexson. You could count on getting at least 40 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. When you have been interrogated in regard to the 
desirability of entrances to other navy yards, as compared to New 
York, have you had in mind the fact of the size of the commerce in 
the East River as compared with the commerce upon the streams leading 
to the other navy yards upon the Atlantic seaboard ? 

Admiral Bensox. I have no idea whatever of the commercial side 


ftit. 

Mr. HuLBerT. Do you know, for instance, that the commerce on the 
East River is twice as large as the commerce on the Delaware leading 
up to Philadelphia? 

Admiral Bexsox. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. BOOHER. If that was true, would it not be better to dry dock war 
vessels where commerce did not interfere; for instance, if the Charles- 
town Navy Yard could be made usable with the expenditure of money 
for a dry dock, would it not be better to avoid the large commerce in 
the East River and take it some place where there is not so much 
commerce and where you would have more room for the war vessels? 

Admiral Benson. I would say, sir, that if we could start a navy yard 
new, where we could avoid the channels and commerce and at the same 
time get the labor market and the supplies that are necessary for the 
proper running of the nayy yard, that it would undoubtedly be very 
much more desirable. 

Mr. BOOHER. Could not that he had at Philadelphia, Boston, or 
Charlestown, or e a Roads, down here, with a great deal less 
ripe tann gon could get it there, or even lower down in the city 
of New York? 

Admiral Benson, That might be; if zon only want one navy yard, it 
could be done. I do not know about the cost. I am not in a position 
to discuss the cost of this. 

Mr. BOOHER. Could you not get all the naval stores at Boston, Phil- 
poupa and lower down there in New Yerk, or at Charlestown—any 
of those places? 

Admiral Bensox. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is not the importance of the naval base determined by 
the value of the property to be protected, and is not the choice of the 
New York Navy Yard one of importance, by reason of the great amount 
of wealth centered in that section of the country? 

Mr. BOOHER. What is the objection to letting the West contribute? 

Mr. HULBERT. New York City is contributing very liberally and 
paying two-thirds of the Underwood tariff law and nearly one-half of 
the tax upon individual incomes, and more than one-fourth of the 
tax upon corporation incomes. 

Mr. Boomer, You ought not to have so many rich men in one 
locality, but spread them around over the country. 

Mr. HULBERT. New York hands it all back to the country. 

Mr. COSTELLO. I take it you are here to answer questions in regard 
to navigation on these two points? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COSTELLO. You do not want to enter into the controversy in 
regard to these other matters? There are other es of the country 
besides New York. Admiral, if the Buttermilk Channel was dredged 
to give you a sufficient depth, as far as the naval base there is con- 
cerned, all the requirements would be met? 

Admiral Bexson. Under normal conditions. 

Mr. COSTELLO. I take it that is what you are here for, to answer 
these particular questions about getting in and out of the war vessels? 

Admiral Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Treapway. That being the case, Admiral, what is the distance 
from where you get 40 feet down here below Governors Island up to 
a point where you be to get 40 feet egau in the river? 

Admiral BENSON. About how far is it 

Mr. Treapway. How far would it require to be dredged to get 40 
feet through the Buttermilk Channel? 

Admiral Benson, About half a mile, 

Mr. TreapwaAy. Then, by dredging about a half mile through the 
Buttermilk Channel you can get 40 feet of water from the ocean, by 
bats È of the Ambrose Channel, to the Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

dmiral Benson. Yes; I should say so. 

Mr. Treapway. In other words, from the Battery up there Is ample 
8 1 understood vou to say there was 40 feet of water from the 

ttery up? 

5 7 879 Benson. If this channel were deeper, there is no question 
about getting on this side, from the south. 5 

Mr. SMALL. In using Buttermilk Channel there, the dee ng re- 
quired would be to the extent of about a half mile, you say? 

Admiral Benson. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. And after leaving that stretch, going up the East River, 
until vou come to the navy yard, there is how much water? 

Admiral Benson. It is about 40 feet, the least I find there. 

Mr. LIEB. Are you familiar with the quality of material at the 
bottom; is it hard or soft in the Buttermilk Channel? 

Admiral Benson. I understand it is soft; I do not know. 

Mr. LIEB. It could be d ed? 

Admiral Benson. I understand it could, sir. 

Mr. HULBERT. Ad . will you tell us what is the importance, 
from a strategical standpoint, of the improvement of the East River 
perona the navy yard up through Hell Gate and up into Long Island 

und? 

Admiral Benson. That is, from the naval standpoint, the strategical 
value of the navy yard, we consider it almost if not an absolute neces- 
sity, in order to fully develop this position. For instance, not so much 
the New York Navy Yard as Long Island Sound. Long Island Sound 
has a tremendous strategic value from its position and the fact that 
at the eastern end of Long Island Sound it is already fortified and is 
susceptible of being protected at the entrance to it by mines and other 
means. 

Mr. HuLBERT. How long is Long Island Sound? 

Col. BLACK. The distance between the Sandy Hook entrance at the 
southern end of New York Harbor and the eastern entrance of Long 
Island Sound is about 110 miles; practically it is 125 miles. 

Mr. HULBERT. And what is the greatest width of Long Island Sound? 

Col. BLACK. Fifteen or twenty miles. 

Mr. HULBERT. What is the least width of Long Island Sound? 
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Col, Brack. The least width is at the two ends. At one end, at 
Throgs Neck, there is a width of 4,000 feet, with deep bays at the side. 
Thence to the east the sound widens and continues wide until you get 
to the eastern entrance, and at the eastern entrance, as I recollect it— 
about 54 miles. 

The CHARMAN, Follow on down the ag I think it shows that. 

Col, BLACK., You can see that here is Throgs Neck [indicating on 
map], the western end of the sound. Throgs Neck is 16 miles 5 Fe 
the Battery. Then it widens out into a very large body of water, and 
at the eastern entrance is where the fortifications are. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask a question, if it is proper for me 
to do so. I do not want OF beyond the scope of what is proper 
here. I would like to ask if there are desirable places on Longe 
Sound for the location of a navy yard and naval ship-building plant. 

Admiral Bexson. It that there are, but, as I say, that is a ques- 
tion that should be decided by a careful examination, by men who are 
familiar with that particular phase of the work. I should think, from 
the general conditions as I have seen them in passing there, that there 
are places that would do for a navy yard very satisfactorily. 

Mr. HULBERT. How many bridges are there below or south of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

Admiral Benson. Two. 

Mr. HULBERT. One is the Brooklyn Bridge and the other is the new 
bridge known as Manhattan Bridge? 

Admiral Bexson. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. If either one of those brid were destroyed and 
blocked the channel of the East River, would it be possible for you to 
take the large-draft dreadnaughts through Hell Gate and Throgs Neck 
and Long Island Sound and through the Race out into the Atlantic 


Ocean? 

Admiral Bexson. I do not believe it would. It would be one of those 
cases where you might run the risk, but it would be too hazardous to 
undertake. t would be absolutely unpardonable to attempt it except 
in a case of absolute necessity. r 

Mr. HULBERT. Was there not a vessel taken through there some years 
ago? 

Admiral Benson. Yes; the Massachusetts ran through there. 

Mr. HULBERT. What is her draft? 

Admiral BENSON. Twenty-five or twenty-six feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. She is one of the oldest ships? 

Admiral Benson. One of the first. 

Mr. HULBEET. And after she went through was there not an order 
issued by the Secretary of the Navy directing commanders not to take 
any vessels of that class or character through Hell Gate? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunsert. What is the minimum depth of the East River Channel 
above the navy yard, if you know? 

Admiral BEN SON. I do not know; probably 40 or 50 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. You have referred here to the North River. For the 
purpose of the record I would like to have it appear that the North 
River and the Hudson River are interchangeable terms. 

Admiral Benson. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. HULBERT. Can any of ese larger vessels, such as vessels of 
the Arizona type, be accommodated at the present time in the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Navy Yard? 

Admiral Benson. They could not. = 

Mr. Hctzert. Do you know what the average depth of the Delaware 
River is up to Philadelphia Navy Yard? 

Penn sen Benson, I think you can count on 35 feet at high water all 

e way up. 

Mr. Booner. How much at low water? 

Admiral BENSON. I should think you could count on 30 feet. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then, low water at Philadelphia Navy Yard is about 
as high as high water at New York Navy Yard, is it not? 

Admiral Benson. At certain ints. For instance, in the Butter- 
milk Channel, as I said, you could count normal high water at 32 feet. 

Mr. BOOHER. That is at New_York? 

Admiral Benson. That is at New York in the Buttermilk Channel. 

Mr. Boon. Thirty-five feet at Philadelphia? 

Admiral Benson. At water. 

Mr. Boouer. At low wa at Philadelphia it is 30 feet; what is the 
low water at New York Navy Yard? 

Admiral BENSON. You mean the channel leading to it, I presume? 

Mr. Rooner. Ob, yes. 

Admiral Bexson. In the Buttermilk Channel, as I say, there are 
places as low as 27 feet, and in this channel here it is 28 feet. 

Mr. Bconer. That is between Governors Island and the Battery? 

Admiral Benson. Between Governors Island and the Battery. 

Mr. BOOHER., The low water at Philadelphia and high water at 
Philadelphia is better than it is at New York, is it not, at the navy 
yards? 

Mr. HULBERT, Of course, Judge Booher knows we just 9 
over $2,000,000 for the d ming of the Delaware River, and have not 
appropriaten anything in four years for the development of the East 

ver. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the admiral answer the question and then inter- 
ject remarks. 

Mr. Boouer. It does not do any harm to get all of these statistics 
before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. One at a time. 

Mr. Boouer. I want all of the facts before the committee, so they 
can Rt it properly before the House. 

Admiral Benson. As I said. I think you can count on 30 feet in 
the channel normally. Of course, when everything is normal you 
ean get 30 feet at the Philadelphia Navy Yard at low water. 

Mr. Boonrr. How much can you count on when the same condi- 
tions prevail at the New York yard? 

Admiral Benson. I should say not over 28 feet. 

Mr. Booner. Under the same conditions, what is the state of affairs 
at the Boston Navy Yard? 

Admiral Benson. I would have to look over the Boston charts. 
As I said in the beginning, while I have taken the Utah into the 
Boston Harbor, I have taken it into every other harbor along the 
coast, and I would have to look at the chart to give you any exact 
information. I woald not be willing to risk a positive statement 
without consulting the chart. 

Mr. Boomer. Admiral, would it not be a good plan, in your judg- 
ment, to have a navy yard properly equipped with a dry dock into 
which all the larger vessels of our Navy could go, south of Hatteras? 

Admiral Bexson. Yes I think so; yes, I do. 

Mr. Boonkn. Would it not be better for the vessels themselves, 
for the men on the vessels, and for the Government if a nayy yard 


sland _ 


was south of Hatteras and one north of Hatteras, into which all the 
large vessels could those comin F 
north of Hatteras and those coming m the south to the dock south 
of Hatteras? 

Admiral Benson. I understand you are only going to have one 


nawy yard? 
r. Boon. I asked if it would not be better to have the two, 
one to be located south of Hatteras? 

Admiral Bryson. I think we ought to have one on both sides. I 
think we ought to have at least one south of Hatteras and I think the 
other should be north of Hatteras, 

Mr. Boonen. Would it not be a good idea to pot it at the place 
north of Hatteras where we have got the best water conditions as to 
depth, and so forth? 

Admiral Benson, You must consider the labor market and materials. 
That is a very important adjunct. 

Mr. HULBERT. Must you also not consider the present investment? 

Admiral Berson. I think that should be. Of course, that is not in 
my province, but I think it should be. 

Mr. Boon. Taking everything into consideration, would it not 
be better to put the na PAT at a place where you have got plenty 
of water—Boston, Philadelphia, or Portsmoutb-—than to put it where 
you have got to dredge so much for water? 

Admiral Benson. I think that goes without saying; if you can get 
all ShA conditions as they should be, that is the place to put the navy 
yarad. 

Mr. HULBERT. May I interject? I will put it in the form of a state- 
ment. I just want to call attention to the fact that for the improve- 
ment of the East River the total amount of money expended up to 
the present time is Saas (70 i and no appropriations have been made 


Admirai Benson. It might be possible, but not desirable. 

Mr. Hun nT. Admiral, you were ng of the difficulties awhile 
ago of getting around from the N. River to the navy yard, both 
as to going Daron Buttermilk Channel, on account of the lack of 
depth at certain es, and through the other channel of Hast Iiver 
on account of certain obstructions. There are times, I suppose, w 
a vessel might be in such a condition as to draw much more water than 
in normal conditions 


Admiral Bexson, We ought to have at least 85 feet. 

Mr, Boonen. What is the condition of the river at Buttermilk Chan- 
nel; is that soft bottom? jä 2 i . 

F 3 

T. HER. And co out to get he depth there 
want in a half mile, could you not? SSE cosets mee 

Admiral Benson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Boomer. Have you ever estimated what the cost would be to 
dredge Buttermilk Channel and give you all the water you need to ge 
up to the navy yard? 

iis, Herget £ would like to ask the 

r. HULBERT. I wo e to ask the admiral if there is any other 
explanation he desires to make. 7 

Admiral BENSON. As representing the Navy Department, I would 
feel that I was neglecting what I came for, so Far as the department is 
concerned, if I did not insist that as long as we have a New York Navy 
Yard, with the dry dock prepared to do the werk it is intended for, that 
it is a oe necessity that we should be able to get up there under 
all conditions. S 


Mr. HULBERT. Are there any dreadnaughts under construction at the 
New York Navy Yard at the present time? 

Admiral Benson. Two—at least, the California is nearing completion 
there; the Arizona is being constructed; and No. 43 will be laid down 
there during this year. 

Mr. HuLBERT. What is | draft of the California? 

Admiral Bexsox. About 80 feet. 

Mr. Hornzar. And the Arizona-is 30 feet? 

Admiral Bexson. They are all that. 

Mr, HULBERT. And what is intended to be the draft of Nos. 43 and 44, 
which are about to be laid down? 

Admiral Baxsox. They are the same. 

Mr. Treapway. Is that the full capacity of an sate 

Admiral Benson. Practically, at carr ke e Arizona has been 
launched, the California will be launched this summer, and one of the 
others will be laid down. s 

Mr. Treapway. You have as many in the ways as the capacity of 
the yard will accommodate? 

Admiral Benson. Under present conditions. 

Mr. HULBERT, When the California is launched it will be possible to 
lay down another on the ways 

iral Benson. It will be possible to lay down another on her ways 
immediately on her being launched, and we are also anticipating pos- 
sibly trying to get the way for another. 

Mr. Hureerr. So that vou antictpate within the next year having 
three dreadnaughts of 80-foot draft or more under construction in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

Admiral BENSON. The California, Arizona, and No, 43, all 80 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is not the California 31 feet? 

Admiral Bexsox. I do not th it is. 

Mr. Trrapway. Has there been any estimates as to the time of com- 
pletion of the California? 

Admiral Bryson. There has been. We hope to complete her cer- 
tainly within a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Admiral, whut is the difference in draft of those bat- 
— s before the load is on and after the guns and equipment are 
aboard ? 


under the project of 1868 (7 cent completed) since 1912; that the 
annual commerce 18 553,605 tons, DAYDE an approximate valne of 
1,537,239,286, while for tħe improvement of the Delaware River 
rom Ga art Avenue, Philadelphia, to tbe sea the total amount 
expended is $21,187,000, and $5,388,525 will be required to complete 
the project for a river having a commerce of 24,817,952 tons having 
an «approximate value of $1,083,229,869, and that last ar the 
Government expended on that river $1,278,039.89, as aga nothing 
on the East River. . 

Mr. COSTELLO. In answer to Judge BoouEr’s gouen about having 
ideal conditions, or what you had in your mind about ideal conditions, 
Philadelphia could furni those conditions as to labor, raw material, 
and water facilities. 

Mr. Treapway, Include Boston and I will agree with 225 

Admiral Bunson. I would say, without any hesitation, that I do 
think that Philadelphia es ep all of the qualifications for a first- 
ee er 75 station, providing the channel is kept up in proper condition 

o reac 8 

Mr. TreapwayY. Suppose I should ask the same question in regard to 
Boston, what would be your reply to that? 

Admiral Benson. I think the Boston yard possesses a great ma of 
the desirable features. It has the location to a certain extent; it is a 
little nearer the position that the enemy's vessels could take up on the 
outside with modern gunfire, and fits area is very restricted. 

Mr. Treapway. Have you any information, Admiral, as to how nearly 
completed the dry dock is in Boston? 

Admiral Benson. They have just commenced it, and I think probably 
it will take one and a f or two pous te complete it. 

Mr. Treapway. But you have already told me that when completed it 
will be able to accommodate the largest vessels so far planned? 

Admiral BENSON. Yes, sir. Any vessel that would go through the 
Panama locks could be accommodated in that dock. . 

Mr. HOLBERT. Admiral Benson, is there any harbor in the United 
er 5 than the New York harbor that has a double entrance and 

ouble e: 

Admiral Benson. I do not think we have any, sir. 

Mr. Hurnnnr. Do you consider that to be a decided advan in 
aces ros navy yard and New York Harbor, as against Philadelphia 
and Boston? 

Admiral Benson. I think that this channel, if dred to proper 
depth, regardless of the navy yard or the city of New York or Broo yn 
or any other consideration whatever ex the national defense of 
the country, from the strategic standpoint, s unexampled on the coast. 

. . 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Hutperr in his remarks brought out the fact that 
the Bast River has two entrances. The Government has considered, 
and there is before the committee, a 8 1 for the purchase of the 
Delaware & Chesapeake Canal, and th the taking of that over by 
the Government, and Philadelphia on the Delaware River, Chesa- 
peake Bay would be connected up by that link, and that would give 
an exit both by the Chesapeake Bay and Delaware River to the Atlantic 


Admiral Bryson. I suppose when they are launched they woul not 
draw over 20 feet. The way we get at it is by tons per inch; about 91 
tons weight on one of them causes them to sink in the water 1 inch. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there in contemplation the building of larger 
gun: ns of heavier weight? 

Admiral Benson. We are putting 14-inch guns on all these vessels 
being built there. 

The CHAIRMAN. That adds to the weight, of course. 

Admiral Benson. That adds to the weight; but their ultimate weight 
will be approximately what they were — —. to carry, and they were 
designed to carry 14-inch guns. 

The CHARMAN. I was inquiring whether or not that would necessi- 
5 J. They 1 ed t 14-inch hat 

ral Benson. ey were ¢ o carry 14-inch guns; so tha 
their draft would be, as I say, 20 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not have in cantemplation building any ves- 
sels that would draw more than 30 feet? 

A Bexsox. Yes; the subject is under discussion; and, as I 
my, we have even contemplated building vessels up to 32 feet draft. 

he CHAIRMAN. You may have stated awhile ago, but how many 
vessels can you accommodate at the same time at the Brooklyn Navy 


Yard? 

Admiral Bexsox. We only have one building slip there now—for 
dreadnaughts—but in a recent report received from the yard they said 
they had room there to build one more slip, provided the money were 
appropriated—that they thought they could provide for one more sli 
so that two ships would be on the building ways under construction 
and two alo e the fitting-out piler for completion, which woul 
practically mean four shi under construction at the yard at the 
same time. At present, of course, we only have the one building slip. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two for construction and two for the purposes of 
fitting out vessels? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. After they have been launched? 

Admiral Benson. After they have been launched they are completed 
~~ men ra ag at — 5 yae ting the. N. ‘ Š 

r. SMALL. As I understand you, representin; e Navy Department, 
you express the opinion that an increase of depth of the entrance from 


* * * + . s * 

Mr. Hurnznr. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania permit a ques- 
tion? The Chesapeake Canal is a new project. What is the estimated 
cost of its completion? 

Mr. COSTELLO. I can not answer that question. I do not know. 

Mr. Hvctserr. Connect up the Delaware River with Raritan Bay, and 
New York Harbor will have three entrances and exits. 

x ae Admiral, how long has this navy yard been located in 
ew itor 

Admiral Benson. As I sald, about 100 years. I would have to con- 
sult the records to get it exactly. 

Mr. Burerss. Can you give me any rough figures of the total cost 
of the yard up to date? 

Adm re 1 Bexsox. You mean the yard and what it cost to man it, and 
all that? 

Mr. Buroess. Just rough figures, if you can come near it. 

Admiral Benson. That would be the wildest kind of a ess. To 
begin with, I do not ol i how many years, as I said before, it has 
been in existence. The mated value would be between 20,000,000 
and $25,000,000, but part of the yard, as you know, was sold off some 
years ago, and whether that was a source of revenue I could not say, 
and it would be an absolute impossibility for me to approximate what 
it has cost the Government, but it must bave cost—as I take it you 
would want all of the money expended on it, regardless of any er 
consideration ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. 

a 5 Benson. That would be hundreds of millions. I could not 
e 


Mr. Epwarps. Have you conceived a ain tan for national defense 
that would fail to in e a navy yard e neighborhood of New 
York that could be satisfactory and meet the necessities? 
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the lower bay, either via Buttermilk Channel or through the channel 
between Governors Island and the Battery, to 35 feet will answer the 
purposes of a complete use and utilization of the navy yard? 

Admira! Bexson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is anything more, Admiral, we will be glad 
to hear you. 

Admiral Benson. I think I have stated my case. There is only one 
thing we would like you to fully understand—that is, we consider it 
a pressing necessity to be able to get to the New York Navy Yard 
tuner all conditions. 


STATEMENT OF COL, WILLIAM M. BLACK, PRESIDENT BOARD OF ENGINEERS 
FOR RIVERS AND THARBORS, GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. x. 


The CHAIRMAN. What I wanted to ask pr about first, Colonel, was 
the cost of removing the obstructions in East River where the vessels 
go out of North River to the nayy yard. 

Col. BLACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HULBERT. May not Col. Biack take up each successive obstruc- 
tion from the North River Channel up to the navy yard and locate the 
rocks to be removed and give us an idea of its extent and what it would 
cost to take it out? ; 

The CruammAn. I wish to confine the investigation first to the matter 
covered by the letter from the President. 

Mr. HULBERT. Up to the navy yard. 

Col. BLACK. There are no obstructions at all in the channel from a 
point opposite old slip on the East River, east side of Manhattan, to 
the entrance to the navy yard. ‘The only obstructions that there are 
in the channel itself are limited to Coenties „ southwest of that 
slip on the East River and on a line between Castle William and the 
Battery on the west. 

Mr, HULBERT. Castle William being on Governors Island? 

Col. Brack. Castle William being on Governors Island. There is 
deep water all through here. I will show you a channel to-day which 
has over 35 feet, if you will just follow my pointer. There is a channel 
7 „ the rock, but you can see the shape of it; a ship can not 
‘ollow it. 

Mr. HULBERT. It is like a letter“ S.“ 

Col. BLACK. There [indicating] and right in the channel is a pin- 
nacle Bogs baring over it only 28 feet of water, and all around it it is 
over eet, 


for the reason that it has not yet been allowed by aeon ess, the 
8 n gone 


irregular rock surfaces, with the hollows filled in with hardpan, and 
until we have money and the project is adopted, which will enable 
us to bore over the whole thing, that is the closest description anybody 
can give; but we know there are rocky points sticking up in that. 

8 CHAIRMAN. Ilas the process of sweeping been utilized to ascertain 

a 

Col. BLACK. The process of sweeping will tell us how many protuber- 
ances there are, but the course we have been compelled to follow in the 
absence of a ane gh roject for the East River is to have a ship run 
into one of these. e complaint is then made that there is an ob- 
struction; then we sweep to tind the nature of the obstruction, and we 
find the rock. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has to injure the ship first? 

Col. BLACK. Yes, sir; that is the way the rocks are found in East 
River. I am not joking, because only two weeks ago on Shell Reef the 
advice came in that a ship had struck an obstruction where the water 
was reported 19 or 20 feet deep, and it was supposed to be a rock. 
Then, as is our duty, we went out to investigate and found pinnacle 
rocks right there where the chart shows a er depth, and the reason 
the charts are wrong is no fault of the Coast Survey, but simply you 
can not locate those rocks by sounding, and sweeping each river is 
expensive, and we are doing it as fast as we can, but it is slow. 

On this Buttermilk Channel we have here i a reef of rock 
sticking out. Separate projects have been made for the improvement of 
the Buttermilk Channel and for the channel between Governors Island 
and the Battery. The Buttermilk Channel is part compacted mud and 
sand, some rock, and some soft materlal. The estimated cost of making 
a channel through the Buttermilk Channel which would take up the 
whole width between Governors Island and Brooklyn is, as I recall, 
Fogaa with $25,000 annually for maintenance. I would want to 
ook up the figures to be accurate. There is a printed and recommended 
project before KART so it is easy enough to tell from that. All I know is 
that it is considerably more than it would cost to improve and take out 
the reefs here [indicating the outer channel]. The cost of remoyin 
these reefs here and getting the 35-foot channel 1,000 feet wide, whic 
will afford 1,000 feet of channel with a depth of 35 feet at mean low 
water and 1,100 feet in addition of channel with depths over 18 feet 
of water, is $777,000. Nothing is estimated for maintenance, since 
experience so far has shown that stable conditions prevail. 

he CHAIRMAN. You are speaking now of removing the obstructions? 

Col. BLACK. All obstructions here in this entrance of East River 
directly off the Battery. 

Mr. SMALL. That es an uninterrupted minimum of 35 feet from 
the east to the navy yard? 

Col. BLACK. Yes, sir. I am taking this whole thing, including Coenties 
Reef, as one piece of wor 

m RRA Will you kindly describe the location of Coenties Reef; 
poln ou 
10 Col. BLACK. Coenties Reef is here [indicating], running that direc- 

on. 

Mr. SMALL. Opposite where? 

Col. BLACK. Opposite Coenties Silip. The other reefs then start in a 
littic to the south of that, right here [indicating], this one coming 
north from Governors Island; this one going south from the Battery, 
ag has this deep channel in between, which has some pinnacle rocks 
n it. 


Mr. SMALE. And the partial project you describe, giving a minimum 
depth of 35 feet from the east up to the navy yard, between Governors 
Island and the Battery, includes Coenties Reef? 

Col. BLACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMALL. And it would cost $777,000? 

Col. Brack. That is the estimated cost we gave here. 

Coenties Reef is about to be taken out, partly by the city of New York. 
and the specifications for that work are in the bands of the Chief of 
Engineers for approval. We hope to get them back and have the work 
advertised for proposal within a very short time. 

Mr. Suat. How much has been appropriated for that? Has sufficient 
been 5 for that work by Congress in cooperation? 

Col. Brack. Yes, sir. Congress has appropriat a sufficient sum, 
but there was an unfortunate misunderstanding of just the meaning 
of Congress, and the city of New York has appropriated $240,000, 
and unless I can get pretty good bids, which I am working for, and 
which I have reason to hope we will get, we can not go into it, because 
I do not think the city of New York, tied up with a subway and big 
piers, can afford to give more than $240,000, 

Mr. SMALL, How much had she ought to give? 

Col. BLACK. That is all she ought to give; but in order that I should 
be able then to enter into contract at all for any of it, the contract 
price must be low enough to have the $240,000 cover New York City’s 
share. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. HULBERT. For the purpose of the record, how much has Con- 
gress 8 for this work of 8 Coenties Reef? 

Col. Brack. Congress passed a joint resolution last year, authoriz- 
ing 1 — pos to be done, and allotment has been made from the lump 
sum for i 

Mr. HULBERT. Of how much? 

Col. BLACK. I did not bring those figures with me: I ean find them 
for you. I have: from the allotment and tho authorization from the 
whole appropriation, available for this work the sum of $264,000, and 
I did not expect to use it. The cost to the United States would be in 
the neighborhood of $150,000 or $160,000—considerably less than the 
cost to the city of New York. In order that we can make a contract 
at all I have got to get a price which will be less than $240,000 for 
the city of New York's share, which is more than half the total cost. 

Mr. SMALL. Have you gone sufficiently far to see what the probability 
of your getting such a bid is? 

1 o, Sce I did not put out specifications until I found that out, 

r. Small. 

The Citainuax. Why is it costing New York more? 

Col. BLACK. The reason is this, and I did not think it was appre- 
hended—the rock is of that shape [indicating a flat cone]. The United 
States takes down to the 35-foot depth, taking off the small top. New 
zak takes down there between 35 and 40 foot depth and gets the big 

ase. 

Mr. Treapway. You spoke of a misunderstanding as between the city 
and Congress? 

Col. Black. No, sir; I did not speak of that. The misunderstand- 
ing was between my office and the Chief of Engineers, but that is a 
separate matter. I would be very glad to explain. However, all I 
think is necessary now is that I haye every reason to believe that 
within the next month we can advertise and that after the month of 
advertisement we will be able to enter into a contract in accordance 
with the terms of Congress for the complete removal of Coenties Reef. 
RE boo How much will that reduce the original estimate of 

7 


Col. Brack. I made my estimate three or four years ago for 
777,000 for that whole t Since then, the State of New York 
as passed a labor law and employer's lability law, which bears par- 
ticularly hard on men enga n dredging and excavating rock under 


water. In addition to that, the prices of labor have gone up very 
materially, and I had put my estimates down to what I thought was 
the lowest naure I possibly could at that time. I was very much in 
hopes that the committee would not TACEREA YR me too closely and 
would let me have that little margin that may get from Coenties 
Reef, knowing perfectly well I will get the best contracts I could and 
Ko the prices down to the lowest, and I would have a little margin. 
he CHAIRMAN. He is asking you with reference to the estimates. 
Col. BLACK. That is it. I was just — I was hoping that ques- 
tion would not be asked, and that you would take 8777, and forget 
there was anything as to Coenties Reef, knowing full well that the 
money would not be spent if not needed. 
Mr. Fnnan. Do you not think it best to let us work 1 
Col. BLACK. I am perfectly willing to tell the committee everything. 
The effect of my work in New York, . has been to reduce 
the cost of work of excavation each e, because I was convinced 
n err for rock excayation was too high. 
The contractors complained a little, but I threatened to put my own 


You gentlemen ask me what reason I had to believe that I could 
get this contract made for Coenties Reef. The reason was just this 

(At this point informal discussion was had.) 

Mr. KETTNER. There are two channels. One is termed Buttermilk 
and the one between Governors Island and the Battery—they have 
been spoken of this morning? 

Col. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. Kettner. Which one of those, in your opinion, is the greatest 
good to commerce? : 

Col. Brack. This one, because it is wider; the one between Gov- 
ernors Island and the . will give, in addition to a thousand- 
foot channel, 35 feet deep, 1,100 feet of channel for vessels between 
18 and 30 feet. 

Mr. Kettner. Then if the committee would undertake either one 

Col. Buack. I would strongly recommend this one [indicating]. 
Then there is another advantage about this one, and that is in all of 
this work on the East River we had ever done in clearing away these 
reefs there is no cost for maintenance. It is permanent. 

Gentlemen were speaking of the Delaware River. It is true they 
have a 60-mile channel 30 feet deep, a pretty nice channel, of ample 
width. But they have to dredge it each year; it will not hold. T 
work in the East River is permanent, It is a removal of things which 
do not come back. : 

Mr. Kertner. The only work you think that it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the interest of both commerce and the Navy would be this 
$777,000 appropriation that you speak of? 

Col. Brack. At this point [indicating Corlears Hook Reef] is a reef, 
which a150 figures in our estimates, a ef opposite the navy ward. 

Mr. TrEapway, You said that this estimate of $777,000 was made 
several years ago? 
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i he — 8 a in th tim: hi propriated 
r Treapway. An e meantime we have ap money 
to do away with Coenties Reef? 

Col. BLACK. Yes, sir. 

Me Treavway. And consequently there is a come and go margin in 
that $777,000? 

Col. Brack. Yes, sir. 


Mr. ‘Treapway. But in view of the additional cost to which you 
have referred, such as inereased labor, the liability law, etc., how 
much difference, do you take it. there would be in your estimate of 


$777,000 if we were 5 that estimate up to — al 

Col. BLACK. a think were bringing hat estimate up to date 
I would put pretty nearly the same 1 have now. od reason why I 
always hold my estimates low, at the risk of ine hark to 
is this: When the contractor has commenced to 
of work, the first thing he does is to take the eer’s estima 
if the engineer's estimate is in the air he will bid accordingly. 
So, even at the risk of having come back—fortunately, 1 have not 
done it—all my works are being completed inside of e 5 
I take the risk of coming back partly for the reason that if I put 
my estimates high the 3 will bid ree 

Mr. Tnrapway. As I understand you, $250,000 will be expended on 
Coenties Reef? 


Col. Black. No, sir; I have $248,000 ohne erage belo to the 
United States, of whieh I expect to spend $150,000, or may $170,000. 
Mr. Treapway. In other words, you would increase t ee te ag estimate 


to-day for that work if you had it to do over again $150. 
Col. Black. About that; about what would do 7 0 this Custis Reef. 
Mr. Treapway, I would like Po ft that clear in my mind. What 
project is this $777,000 item under 
Col. Black. The en neral project for the E. 0 of East River. 
Mr. HULBERT. I bave a map here, Mr. airman, which has the 
exact outline of what these rocks are, and —.—.— it would be better 
understood if you would look at this map. 
pe Trrapway. I would like to get Te in my mind pet Sey 
rds the relations between the project now in 828 meludin 
a . and the further N hat, course, 
app project; that has been adopted? 
Col. BLACK. Which one? 
Mr. Treapway. This $777,000? 
Col. BLACK. No, sir. 
Mr. Treapway. But the Coenties Reef has? 


* — 


Col. Brack. That was last year by a joint resolution, and the 
reason of that is because they are building a tunnel there, and it 
voan Fa dangerous to take the reef out — the tunnel has been 
completed 

Mr. Trrapway. Yes; but this $777,000 8 ect—where does that 

roject end and where does the so-call st River project of 

777.000 begin? 


Col. BLACK. The $777,000 item is a part of the 8 project. 
Mr. Treapway. To what point does your $777,000 estimate run? 
es Brack. From that slip to the deep water of the che 572 [indicating]. 

Mr. Trrapway. In other words, the wy Ward? of th ,000 project 

would give 40 feet to +e Brooklyn Navy 
ge LACK. Thirty-five feet mean low wa 
The admiral testified “hott” sides above Governors 
, 40 feet. You say 35 fee 

Col. BLACK. I am only taking aud 35 fect across these 

Mr. Treapway. Other than at the reefs, the highest elections? 

Col. Brack. Exactly. 

Mr. Txeapway. Then you would, by the 9 of the 28 
project. get clear 35 feet from here to the Brooklyn Navy ard at 
mean low water? 

Col. Black. Yes, sir 

Mr. Treapway. If the wind does not blow it out more than ordi- 
narily? 

A Col. Back. The mean low water is the mean between the spring 
and the neap-tide low waters. 

Mr. Treapway. Does the adoption of fast portion of the project 
calling for the apropriation of this $777,000 carry with it the op- 
tion of the entire East River project? 

Col. Brack. Not unless Congress so wills. 

Mr. Treapway. In other words, are we considerin 
projects? That is what I am tr to get clear. 
mi in the fact of getting water to the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
. the further fact of ge 30 or 85 feet out to Long Island 


Col. Rack. The original project that I had was to get d water 
water from the deep water of the upper harbor to deep 


water of the Sound. 
fou call the “ upper harbor”? 


two separate 
ether we are 


Mr. Treapway. What do 


Col. BLACK. The Prom ee of New York. There are the upper 
and lower on the map]. The completion of the entire 
project 75 


al ann water from the ocean on the south to the deep 
water of the ocean oposite the eastern end of Long Island, and in 

making estimates of required work the estimates for certain specific 

points which I 1 were totaled. This is one of the specific points, 
one of the items entering into the $13,000,000 project. 

I had this. strong ho that Congress would see its ay clear to 
adopt the ‘project in full. and then allow the money 4o be expended 
at the points where it was most needed, but under the circumstances 
that 8 to be „ impracticable. hat ia 

Mr. BADWAY. Under your hopes, as expressed, w. wo ou 
consider the first point needed? i 

Col. Brack. Gentlemen, here is Long —— Sound [indicating] ; 
here are the Narrows down there. The di oe Ph — here, the 
nen eed to the Sound, and the entrance there, t 125 miles. 

ner 10 outside. We ve fortifications here [ findicating] + ; we have 
Tuer ortifications here at Throgs Neck. 
. Treapway. How far is Throgs Neck from the na zasa? 

Col. Black. About 15 miles, just at the end of East 

Then we have fortifications here, right across there [indicating], at 
the eastern end of Long Island Sound. 

a: HvoLsert. That is what you refer to as the “race.” 

Mr. SWITZER. How long wo it to do the work covered by this 
$777, 000 project? 

Col, Brack. Three years. 

TEONA, May I finish? 

Col. Black. ere was one cther 


t I have not finished. 
is one other reef area, out at Hell te, bars the 


There 
which passage into 


the Sound, and — i The estimated cost of removing reef 
area is about $1,841,000. 2 8 gaet 
The CHAIRMAN. Point that out. 


Col. BLACK, Right — indicating on ＋ ma back to the 
“pe ty cee pro; ed on e ies , Sixty- 


or, at both entrances, are the 
ork at and near Battery Channel, 1,000 feet wide, $777,228 
and the seventh and eighth items for $1,841,000. 

Mr. Boouer. Is that the project we are talking about now? 

Col. Brack. Yes, sir; the seventh and eighth items. 

Mr. Frear. It would ‘help us if you would point to it. 

Col, Brack. These items cover the work of removal of the reef be- 
tween Wards Island and Hallets 1 Point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Colonel, will you point the ee out on that map? 

Col. BLACK. Rimi te there cana cating io on map]. If you will take that 
House document, these ia portions right there. 


com yard? 

— is here ere my stick is pointing. 
The Carman. You had a map with bo 

Col. Brack. Here it is on this r map indicating o = fps print]. 
wure ou see the spots of red. is the. 

ULBERT. That is Ba first one 

Col. Black. That is the first one. 
is the navy 1 eye 327 50800 15 Ba 
end of Hell Gate, where the $i, 

The TRMAN. $1 e work 

ae BLACK. Yes, 


Here, 


Coming u East River there 
E out the ths River there is the 
O work ought to be done. 


ast River 2 to 8 — Yard sho up. 
with 7 stick what yo g to — on 
Col. Brack. I am quite sure that he means this down here {inat- 


Mr. 
what should this bill contain to comet, the idea ees 
President N to the ak yard? 
acak page T think he had in mind purely the reefs at the mouth 
0 e ver. 
Mr. Burcess. That is between Governors Island and the yard? 
Col. Black. Yes, sir. If you should want to include an item of this 
kind, you simply say for the item such and such page, such and such 
document, to provide a through channel 35 feet, work at or near chan- 
nel 1,000 ‘feat wide. 
Mr. TREAD 


es, “sir; it can be eee in in either wer nae desires. 
Mr. Treapway. And you consider that the item t you have just 
read is the one to which the President refers in his communication to 
Mr. SPARKMAN? 

55 Black. That is my belief. 

Mr. Treapway. You have given us a ve 1 
of certain features of the so-called pre ness or national-lefense 
Let me ask you whether or not, under our jurisdiction— 

mean this commi ving to do with commercial navigation, 
this —_ item to which you have referred, agree for $777,000, ix not 
the item directly applicable to navigation in connection with ‘various 
eubdivisions ? 

Col. Brack. It is. One of the United Fruit steamers strnek 
Coenties Reef a while ago. 

Mr. Treapway. We ought not to consider Coenties Reef. 

Col. Brack. That is In this item 

Mr. Treapway. What, in addition to the depth of 35 feet at Cocnties 
nee — — remain to be done of this $777,000 project when that project 

nis 

Col. Brack. About S700. 000 worth of work will be required. 

Mr. Treapway. eget aim apy NS of the entire project is the Cocnties 
Reef project—I mean one item? 

Col. Back. Perhaps one-eighth; I am not quite sure. It is very 
hard to get at it in that poorer Coenties Recf is a deep reef, and you 
can cut it off in =o ese others are shallow cuts. 

3 CHAIRMAN, is pe Sad more than one-eighth, because it 

is $250,000 out of ay xe $800,000. 

Mr. SualLL. I the colonel to say the matter was made 
difficult and indefinite on account of labor conditions anā other con- 

ons. 

Col. BLACK. I have allowed that margin to get through on. 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to Mr. Treapway’s suggestion, of course 
it is very easy to adopt that particular work and not adopt the whole 
project. We did that when we took on the Coenties Reef by using 


appropriate language. 
‘ol. BLACK. And if you are alluding, in your adoption, to this dotu- 
and the work to be aeae is absolutely fixed on the maps 


ment, the 
given in document. 

The CHAIRMAN. The — be framed to cover that. 

Mr. Treapway. I understand him to say so far as the $13,000,000 

ject is ee the one section calling for this appropriation of 
877.000 r thereabout, is the one section having to do with the item 
of . — interest of New York. 

Col. Black. Not the one section; it all has to do with that, but all of 
it is v important commercial matter to New York. 

Mr. WAY. The exigencies which we are 3 hereabout and 
which our coll e has presented to this committee, looking toward 


on 


certain features of preparedness, would not a to mercantile projects 
other than yA the factor of p — 2 trying to diferen- 
tiate in my mind between what is e in this project for com- 


merce and what is important for 8 
Col. BLACK. For commerce prg oject is important; for 
psina end. the two ends of 115 the 1101 te and the Governors 


May I make a statement here, and follow it by a question, 
with, ‘the h hope of clari: g the situation a little? The President has 
asked that we include in "Enis bill vey improvement of the East River 
t to the Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

l. Brack. Yes, sir. 
. SMALL. You ar stated, in 
that language to 


answer to a question, * ou inter- 
mean that part 


of the improvement Teal ing trom 
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the channel between Governors Island and the 


the Upper Bay throu; 
775 * cludes Coenties Reef, at an estimated cost of 


Battery, and which 
wie sir. : 
Mr. SMALL. Now, 8 pb have found it difficult to estimate how much 
the pending appropriation for the removal of the Coenties Reef would 
reduce that o gaat estimate? 

Col. BLACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMALL. But you would bring it down to $700,000? 

Col. Brack. I think so. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, if this committee should undertake to include that 
in this bill, how much of that $700,000 would you require—how much 
could you economically spend for the next fiscal os: or until the next 
z mad e bill, which must be passed at the short session in 

rember 

Col, Brack. I could not expend in that time over $200,000. 

Mr. SMALL. Then, further, you have also stated that while this was 
an entire project from the Up Bay to the end of the East River at 
Hell Gate, that it had been divided and that this part, leading from the 
Upper =~ to the navy yard could be adopted as a part without adopting 
as a whole. 

Col. Brack. Yes, sir; that can be done. 

Mr. SMALL. So that if the committee should adopt this part of the 
project it would only require an appropriation in this bill of $200,000. 

Col. Brack. That is all the appropriation, but if you want to fet 
the work done inside the you would have to give me authority 
to make a continuing contract for the whole of it. 

Mr. SMALL. For the whole savy, A 

Col. BLACK. Yes. Cash $200, , am a continuing contract for 
about $500,000. ‘That would enable me then to get the best bid. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. Then, Colonel, in order to get 
the larger ships to the navy yard, all that we have to take out is 
Coenties Reef. Just point to the places where rocks are that should 


enable ships to it into the navy yard with 35 feet of wate 


5 about 8730.000—8 777.000 is given, 
less whatever comes out? t is the item you refer to? 

Col. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Colonel, I want to ask you a question as to Docu- 
ment No. 44, Sixty-third Congress, first session, relntive to the im- 

ovement of Buttermilk Channel. Now, you say that the other is 


tter. Why the change? ; 
Col. BLACK. There is no change. You will find that both projects 


are printed in the House documents of the Six Congress, 
first session. The Buttermilk Channel report is in cument No. 44, 
the East River report in Document No: 188. Both are important 


and much-used entrances. to the East River. They were considered as 
ed on by different people. Both are worthy of Improve- 

t some time both will be improved, and it is simply a question 

which will be improved first. 
. . . 


such, re 


* . „ * 
Mr. EDWARDS.. Both are a. menace to commerce now? 
Col. BLACK. Yes; and both are crowded. 
The CHAIRMAN. You are correct in assuming that both will be 
done, I think, because both are needed. 
Col. BLACK. Les. There is no question of that. 
rmilk Channel will have to be deepened eventu- 


y as g can be. 

Mr. Epwanps. Why do they call it Buttermilk Channel? 

It is said that at one time the cows 
Governors Island to Brooklyn. I don't 


in Brooklyn. 
Mr. BOOHER. I asked that because I didn’t think there were two 
navy yards there. 
Col, BLACK. Just the one 
The CHAIRMAN, It was at one time called Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
because Brooklyn was not in New York City then. 
1 ae Epwarps. It used to be always Known as the Brooklyn Navy 
ard. 
* * * . * * . 


Mr. Hutperr. I want to ask you if the ferry boats operating be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn and New York and Staten Island do 
not make almost exclusive use of the Buttermilk Channel route? 

Col. BLACK. The greater numbers 9 the south f go 
through the Buttermilk Channel. One line which runs to Staten Island 
sometimes goes this way and sometimes the other way. 

Mr. HULBERT. Isn't there a greater amount of small boats passing 
through Buttermilk Channel than through the channel between the 
Battery. and Governors Island? 

Col. BLACK. No; there is not a greater emount in quantity but rela- 
tively to the width of the channel there is. The maximum channel 
that can be obtained through the Buttermilk Channel is 1,000 feet, 
2200 3 between Governors Island and the Battery can have 

ee 

Mr. HULBERT. So that the development of Buttermilk Channel to the 
ee of the other would create greater interference with small 
boats? 

Col. Brack. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Have you a statement of the amount of money ex- 
pended by the local interests for the improvement of East River? 

Col. BLACK. I have one that is not up to date. It was prepared in 

eers. 


4 aly. 1913, by direction of the Chief of 
r. HULBERT. You spoke of the necessity of improving Hell Gate 
and Potts R and I want to ask what is the smallest amount of 
money, or what is the greatest amount of money that you could expend 
in the improvement of those places within the next year? 
Col. BLACK. They are pey close together, and there should be only 
one plant working there, and they would not spend more than $300,000 


or y a year. 

Mr. HuLBERT. So that considering the improvement of Hell Gate, 
with respect to giving us an outlet to the ocean to the east of Long 
Island, and the improvement of the reef off the Battery, giving us an 


outlet from the navy 


to the ocean to the west of Lond Island, 
which would make na 


ble the whole East River from the Tipper Bay 

to the sea for the vessels, you would require an approp tion of 

500,000 and a continuing contract in the case of the lower reef of 
000, and to Hell Gate and Potts Rock of how much? 

Col. Brack. If T could get $400,000 or $500,000 for that—I don't 
think it Is advantageous or that anything would be gained making 
a contract for more than $500,000 or $600,000. No contracts can be 
made for amounts greater than have been authorized by Congress. 
Therefore the amount appropriated, or authorized by continuing 
contract provision, should be the amount necessary to obtain advan- 
tageous bids. In the case in question, since the estimate is $1,841,000 
noe a a i appropriations of $613,000 each would secure good 
resu 

Mr. HULÐERT. You don't think it advisable that the whole project 
should be adopted with an authorization at this time for the com- 
mencement of work at the Battery, and at Hell Gate, and at Potts 


ock 

Col. BLACE. If that were practicable. I understand that there are 
objections against the adoption of the entire project at this time. It 
would be very advantageous if it were adop in its entirety, because 
every once in a while we find a rock in the East River which should 
be removed promptly. The adoption of the complete project would 
enable the most advantageous use to be made of whatever sums 
might be appropriated annually. Further, it is expected that the con- 
tract prices will vary from e to time, and that while the entire 
work can be completed within the estimate, the actual cost of work 
included in any one of the items given on page 6 of document 188 may 
be somewhat greater or less than the estimate for that item. 

„ HULBERT. In other words, if the whole project for the improve- 
ment of the East River were taken on at this time, it would leave you 
free to md the appropriation of Congress to remove these obstruc- 
tions, which are not now easily discoverable, but which are turned up 
from time to time by injuries resulting to freight steamers and pas- 
senger steamers? 

‘ol, BLACK. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Any further questions? Capt. 5 is here. 
Would you like to make a statement, Capt. Knapp? We would be 
glad to hear you, 


Mr. HULBERT. I would like to have a statement from Col. Black. 
as a matter of record. I am to refer to this map, and I want 
= call Col. Black's attention piers which are represented on 

8s map. 

Col. Biack. Piers 4, 5, and 6 are used for barge traffic. Piers 7 to 
14 are used: mainly for coastwise lines. The Ward Line people are 
making very 5 at their piers, 13 and 14. 

Mr. HG LBert. is rock that you have just been speak al 
removal of which will cost im the neighborhood of 5700. k 
in front of piers 4, 5, and 6, and when that rock is removed, 
will be possible for the city of New York, by deepening, to get the 
deeper draft vessels up to pier 4. 
$ —. * At present no deep-draft vessels use any pier between 

a E 
The CHAIRMAN, Any further questions? Capt. Knapp is here. Would 
you like to make a statement, capt. Knapp? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT, H. S. KNAPP, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Capt. Knapp. I have very little to add, except that I do not think 
Aamo Benson perhaps made plain all the didicnities that we have 
in getting through this t channel between Governors Island 
and the Battery. In the t place, this range over here (pointing to 
range of channel just mentioned] is a miserable affair, owing to the 
formation of the land. There is a low front range mark on the wharf 
and a high back range mark on the Hotel Margaret, and very fre- 
quently a mist will cut out the lower range. In the second place the 

eep-water channel is very narrow, and in the third place there is a 
large amount of traffic around there [pointing to channel]. I have 
myself been in a ship in this channel when we had to stop and back 
to avoid a tow that was being swept down the tide across our bow; 
and to stop a large vessel in a narrow channel with cross currents is u 
dangerous thing to do. Finally, to avoid Coenties Reef in entering 
it is necessary to go over quite close to the Brooklyn shore, and then 
make a — turn in order to go under the bridge and approach 

@ navy yard. - 

It I may add a word about the navy yard. A number of questions 
have been asked about that. The yara is there. It is not adequate in 
area for the growing needs of the Navy. But if we had an appropria- 
tion at this moment for a new navy yard and the site all picked out, we 
would still have to use the existing yard for many 2 because it 
takes a long time to build up a new yard and get all its utilities in. 
So, — at the approach to the navy yard as a practical question, 
whatever fs done about a new site for a navy yard, if that should be 
deci:led on later, we have got to count for a great many years ahead 
upon using every facility of the existing yard in Brooklyn. 

The CHAtmmMAN. Your statement might or might not suggest some 
intention of moving that navy yard or discontinuing it Iater on. 

Capt. Kxapr. Well, sir, that was brought out, as I understood, in 
previous testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are referring to previous questions? 

Capt. Kxapr. Yes; but whatever is done and whether we have a 
new yard on a new site, we have got to use the present navy yard for 
a long time, and it should be a place whose approach is safe. 

Now, as a naval officer handling a ship, if this pomm to Butter- 
milk Channel] was a perfectly good channel I would prefer it, because 
it is a comparatively straight channel; but still, with Coenties Reef 
removed, the channel north of Governors Island will be poenapa as 
straight as the other. At any rate, as I understand the scheme given 
by Col. 3 the removal of Coenties f.will make a perfectly safe 
and practicable channel from the south to the navy yard. 

There has been a very unfortunate side to the lack of depth anil 
width of channel on the way to the navy yard in this fact—that two 
snipe are about all that can go up on a tide. There are times, espe- 
cially in the winter, when there 18 pong ghar ona tide a day, strange 
as it may seem. have known it to the case when it was most de- 
sirable to get a number of ships into the navy yard as quickly as ssi- 
ble, that owing to the fact that the ships had to go through within a 
limited time—about slack water—and to the fact that there was only 
one daylight tide—only one, or perhaps two ships at most would get 
up to the navy yard in one ay We do sadly need an improved chan- 
nel to the navy yard, one making approach poms at any time as far 
as depth and. width ef channel are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Anything else? 
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Capt. Kxarr. There is one thing that I may mention which has 
been recommended by the General Board of the Navy: That the 
depth from the sea to all of our naval stations should be 40 feet. That 
is a question of what should be, of course, and not of immediate action. 
That recommendation has been approved by the Navy Department as 
its policy. While 85 feet is better than anything we have now, it 
would not, I think, certainly take care of a wounded ship, as our bat- 
tleships are now designed. A wounded dreadnaught might easily draw 
37 or 38, perhaps 40, feet. 


Mr. HULBERT. A reading of this record, Mr. Chairman, will 
evidence the fact that the proposition that has been presented in 
this bill is not as well understood as might be the case if all of 
the gentlemen had the opportunity to grasp the physical situ- 
ation that is presented in the case. For instance, it was empha- 
sized by one of the gentlemen at that hearing that five or six 
of the capital ships of the Navy had occasion to enter the East 
River to go to dry dock in the Brooklyn Navy Yard perhaps 
four or five times a year, making a total of about twenty-four 
times for those ships. So I wrote to the commandant of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and I desire now to read a letter which 
I received from him, giving the exact particulars with regard 
to that situation. The letter is dated March 3, 1916, and is as 
follows: 

UNITED States Navy YARD, 
New York, N. Y., March 3, 1916. 


My Dean Mu. HULDERT: I have just returned from duty in Washing- 
ton for one or two days, and find your letter of February 29 askin 
information as to the ordinary tonnage of naval vessels passing to an 
from the navy yard, and this with a view of affording you data in con- 
nection with the provisions in the rivers and bors bill for removing 
Diamond Reef, off the Battery, in the channel north of Governors 
Island. The Diamond Reef, as you know, lies in the way of the North 
Channel, whereas the navy-yard ships are poco | the Buttermilk Channel 
at present, and probably must continue to use it for some time to come, 
and consequently I hope your interest includes the 1 of the 
Buttermilk Channel as the immediate necessity for pro g free access 
for deep-draft capital ships of the Navy to and from the navy yard. 


I might state in that connection that the Buttermilk Channel 
can only be used at high water; and as high water comes twice 
in 24 hours, and once at night, therefore the channel can be 
used only once in 24 hours, and then for a period of about 30 
minutes. 


Data compiled in this office shows the number of vessels plloted to 
and from the navy yard during the last eight years and is quoted below: 


Evidencing the fact that there has been an increase of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in the last eight years. Yet, in spite of that, 
I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that since 
the year 1912 there has not been a dollar appropriated for the 
improvement of the East River at that or any other point. 


These figures show not only that in 1908 we were piloting more than 
. per day, but that in 1915 we piloted 90 more ships than in 

It should be noted further that the pilot's services are required almost 
exclusively for large vessels, so that these figures quoted above apply 
in Jarge measure to the heaviest ships. 

‘These heaviest ships are increasing in conons from = to year with 
‘each new vessel launched; and while the earlier drea ught displaced 
20,000 tons, those building to-day will displace 32,000 tons. 

have quoted these tonnages as a more direct answer to your request 
king of the depth of water in the channel 
raft of ships is more pertinent, and I would 
say that our large vessels, such as are referred to above, draw 29, 30, and 
81 feet, as circumstances may require, and these drafts necessitate 
plenty of water in the channel, certainly not less than 35 feet at low 
water, if we are to enjoy the facility for handling vessels in and out 
of the yard without restriction as to the depth of water in the channel. 


And I would say that at this time the depth of the channel 
in the East River at this point is only 26 feet, whereas the 
average depth of the vessels is 29, 30, and 31 feet, so that they 
can be brought in there only at high tide. 


Indeed 
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one collier arrived at the yard drawing 33 feet, and could only be 
brought at exceptionally high tide. Nor is it a question of whether 
we wish to take one or more vessels out of the navy yard at one time, 
but rather a matter of military necessity as, for instance, on an 
occasion when the fleet might be suddenly called to action from a 
period of docking or fitting out in the navy yard, since, under present 
conditions, we are many times restricted to taking out only one ship 
a day aud, indeed, only within the last few months we were unable 
to take even one ship out during a period of several days, and this 
for the reason that long-continued westerly winds had kept even the 
high tides so low that we dared not venture the channel. 

On another occasion three dreadnaughts were detained at Tom 
kinsville for several days, waiting for the westerly winds to permit 
of higher tides. 

Nor does any of this touch upon the even deeper water that would 
be necessary for bringing to the yard a ship wounded in action, leaking, 
and perhaps at abnormal draught. 


` for the same, but when s 
it occurs to me that the 


It is ad earnest hope that as an negent item of national defense, 
you may successful in representing these facts before the Congress 
with such conviction as to carry the appropriation. 
Faithfully, yours, 
N. R. USHER, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commandant, Navy Yard and Station. 
Hon. Mcrray HULBERT, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The New York Navy Yard 
item was placed in the bill very much at the instance of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT], who is now ad- 
dressing the House? 

Mr. HULBERT. And of my colleague [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It had the indorsement of the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. HULBERT. And of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it was the only excep- 
tion, so far as new projects were concerned, admitted into the 
bill by the Rivers and Harbors Committee? 

Mr. HULBERT. It was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The only new project in the bill? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, that being the actual 
condition with respect to this New York item, the merit of which 
I concede, does the gentleman intend to support the river and 
harbor bill as written? $ 

Mr. HULBERT, I am not in a position to answer that ques- 
tion at this time. I want to state that when the bill came up 
in the committee I did not vote to report it out. There are 
items in the bill to which I objected in committee, and I did 
not vote to report it out because I desired to reserve the 
right to vote upon the floor to strike out any provision of 
the bill which I do not believe a Member of the House in con- 
science can support. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There being other meritorious 
projects not admitted to the bill by reason of the action of the 
committee prior to the visit of the gentleman to the White 
House, I want to know, now that the New York item is in the 
bill, and properly in the bill, whether the gentleman intends to 
support the bill? 

Mr. HULBERT. I propose to support every item in this bill 
which a majority of this House determines to be an honest, 
equitable, proper provision. 

Now, the gentleman has directed my attention to the letter 
of the Secretary of the Navy which precipitated this action 
on my part, which letter was addressed to the Speaker of 
this House under the date of December 21, 1915, and was never 
brought to the attention of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
until I brought it up at the close of the hearings on this bill. 
That letter was permitted to slumber in the office of the chair- 
man of the committee and never was brought to the attention 
of any individual member of the committee, so far as I know, 
until it was mentioned to me by the Secretary of the Navy and 
brought by me to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I very rarely discuss 
tariff matters. As illustrated by the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Humpurey], anything can be dem- 
onstrated from figures on the tariff. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HumPHREY] is not a notorious exception to the rule. 
He has shown that he can establish any position, regardless of 
the facts, to meet the peculiar exigency of his situation. 

I have a table on imports from the official records of the 
Treasury Department to which I wish to refer. It will to some 
extent explain what I shall have to say upon the river and har- 
bor bill and my justification for certain conclusions which I 
shall reach. í 

It appears that in the fiscal year 1911 the value of the free 
imports was $776,972,509; in 1912, $881,670,830; in 1913, $987,- 
524,162; in 1914, $1,127,502,699; in 1915, $1,033,526,675. The 
percentage of free imports in those years was, in 1911, 50.88 per 
cent; in 1912, 53.95 per cent; in 1913, 54.47 per cent; in 1914, 
59.53 per cent; in 1915, 61.70 per cent. 

So that under the Democratic tariff bill the volume of free 
imports was much in excess of the free imports under the Payne 
bill and the value of the dutiable imports considerably less. 
In the fiscal year 1911 the value of all imports was $1,527,- 
226,105; in 1912, $1,653,264,934; in 1913, $1,813,008,234; in 
1914, $1,893,925,657 ; in 1915, $1,674,169,740, or $200,000,000 less 
than in the fiscal year 1914. Yet it is insisted that the imports 
are greater now than in previous years, and that they have been 
increasing instead of falling off. 
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Imports for the last five years for the subdivisions noted 
below were as follows: 


Countries. 


Australia ; $17, 088, 534 | $23, 705, 010 
Europe 768, 167, 700 , 002, 614,354, 045 
North America...) 305, 496, 793 427, 309, 354 | 473, 079, 

South America... 222, 677,075 | 261,489,563 
P „952, 486 247, 770, 103 
Oceania 42,144, 398 , 522, 

Alas AAE NY 26,425,344 | 19,149,476 | 24,953, 081 


The tax on consumption in 1911 was 0.203 per cent; in 1912, 
0.184 per cent; in 1913, 0.172 per cent; in 1914, 0.149 per cent; 
and in 1915, 0.123 per cent. So that under the Democratic tariff 
law the tax on consumption has been very greatly reduced and the 
value of imports free of duty has been very greatly increased. 
These are the facts available to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, which completely demolish his argument; but his peculiar 
use of facts explains, perhaps, the statement in the minority 
report that he submitted to the House on the pending bill, and 
to which he had five of his associates on the Republican side 
subscribe. The report contains this statement: 

We regard the inclusion of the item in the bill giving $700,000 for 
the improvement of the East River, N. Y., as plain, political favoritism 
and without justification. The committee voted that, owing to the 
condition of the National Treasury and in compliance with the wishes 
of the President, no new projects should be carried in the bill. This 
rule, after it was adopted, was violated by taking on the above item, it 
being the only new stig Si carried in the bill, and it is worthy of note 
that the majority, that had favored the rule in the first place, largely 
at the suggestion of the President, was willing to violate it because of 
influence coming from the same source. 

That is a very extraordinary declaration for a Member of 
this House to make—that the President of the United States, 
pretending that an appropriation was essential for the national 
defense, used that subterfuge for a purely political advantage. 
The gentleman from Washington knew that his statement was 
not justified by the facts. This matter had been called to the 
attention of Congress in a communication addressed to the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate on the 
2ist of December, 1915. The letter is as follows: 


DECEMBER 21, 1915. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to the serious condi- 
tion ace ip | at the navy yard, Brooklyn. N. Y., in so far as ins to 
the depth of water in ship channels leading thereto. There is not suff- 
cient water in these channels to insure the entering or leaving of a 
first-class battleship at all times. 

At present only one battleship can be handled per day, and then only 
rovided the weather conditions are normal. If the winds are such as 
o blow the water out of New York Bay, then the depth of water in the 

approach channel is not sufficient to safely navigate a large ship. As 


an illustration of this condition, the follow is noted: 

On November 3, 1915, the U. S. S. Teras (one of our new first-class 
battleships) was read: to leave the yard, the prevailing northwest 
winds had so reduced the depth of water in the Buttermilk nel that 


even at high water there was not sufficient depth to insure her leaving 
the yard in safety. This ship, therefore, was forced to remain in the 
navy yard for over 24 hours. 

This condition is a serions one and might cause grave complications. 
I understand there are two pro tions before Congress—one provid- 
ing a channel 35 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide in Buttermilk nel 
and the other north of Governors Island up the Ba: 
Gate. The second would provide for ships 


than normally at a time w cessary to d her. 

It is therefore most urgen ‘oach channel to the New York 
Navy Yard be maintained of not less 85-foot depth at mean low 
water and 1,000 feet wide, and I can not too strongly urge the serious 
attention of Congress to this matter. 

Sincerely, yours, 


JOSEPHUS DANTELS 
Secretary 


(Similar letter sent to the Speaker of the House.) 

In it the Secretary of the Navy points out the necessity for- 
certain improvements of immediate importance, as a matter 
imperative for the public defense. 

On the 19th of January, 1916, he addressed another commu- 
nication to the Speaker of the House, reiterating his position 


of the Navy. 


Free impo Per cent 
value. phe free. 


Dutiable im- Per cent 
ports. 


rate. 
Per cent. 
$750, 253, 596 49.12 | $1,527,226, 105 0. 203 
771 0¹ 40.05 1, 653, 934 184 


and emphasizing the necessity for this improvement. These 
letters came to my attention, and upon making inquiry I ascer- 
tained that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had deter- 
mined not to include in the pending bill items that are known 
as new projects, and that that determination had been reached 
after a conference with the President, when it was agreed upon 
as a matter of policy because of existing conditions. 

I called the attention of the President to the situation, and 
pointed out that such a rule, in view of existing conditions, 
could not be justified; that if this Congress were to be asked 
to expend very large sums in order to perfect the defenses of 
the country, that an item pointed out by the Navy Department 
as absolutely essential from the standpoint of the Navy could 
not be excluded from consideration because of such a hard and 
fast rule. j 

The importance of this matter was presented to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors by Admiral Benson. He stated in the 
hearings before the committee that while he had frequently 
taken vessels in and out from the navy yard, he had always done 
it with the utmost anxiety, fearing on every occasion disaster 
to vessels under his control. 

Yet the gentleman from Washington, with that peculiar bit- 
terness which characterizes all of his utterances in the House, 
in the minority report filed on this bill in which he discusses 
this one item, attempts to make it appear that there is no 
justification whatever or any necessity for the provision, but 
that the President had indulged in cheap, dishonest partisan 
politics for some personal or party advantage. 

In his remarks yesterday the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] stated that 

The onl 1 
ts prepared heya is tobe a atloba’ cotton" the’ henting does mot 
contain any evidence whatsoever going to show that this appropria- 
tion need be made at the present e. 

Not only do the hearings show the absolute necessity of the 
initiation of this work and for the removal of certain rocky 
shoals that are now a menace to navigation of battleships or 
other large naval vessels going into the navy yard, but Col. 
Black, when he appeared before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, was asked how much of the total $700,000 required 
for this work could be used prior to the enactment of the river 
and harboz bill at the next session of Congress, and in reply to 
that question stated that he could not expend in that time 
more than $200,000; but that if the work were to be done within 
the estimates which he had made authority was necessary for 
contracts for the entire work. The provision in the bill is in 
strict accord with his recommendation. It makes a cash ap- 
propriation of $200,000, with an authorization for continuing 
contracts for $500,000 additional. 

This is one of two isolated parts of, a great project imperative 
to be done at this time. The last Congress authorized the re- 
moval of Coenties Reef to a depth of 85 feet provided the city 
of New York would provide the money necessary to produce a 
depth of 40 feet. It will cost the Federal Government to 
obtain a depth of 35 feet about $160,000, and it will cost the 
city of New York $240,000 in order to get the additional 5 feet. 

And yet, in view of all the information before the committee, 
six members of the minority seeking in a desperation to obtain 
some political advantage, have attempted to place this entire 
matter upon the plane of pure political expediency. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trrap- 
way] stated that he believed that this was an important and 
desirable improvement, that it was a necessary improvement, 
that it was a meritorious improvement, and that his only 
objection to it was that it should have been included in this 
bill, while an item in which he was interested for the harbor 
of Boston was excluded. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a justifiable argument, but the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is one of those members who in addi- 
tion to filing minority views upon this bill himself joined with 
those other partisans on that side of the House in which he 
said he regarded this item as plain political favoritism and 
without justification. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me read what the gentleman stated 
about it so as to compare the two statements. 

In his speech yesterday the gentleman stated: 

It will thus be seen that my opposition to the New York project is 
not one of opposition to its intrinsic merits, but rather to the method 
in which it comes before the House in the present bill. Political 
partiality has beea shown this project by the administration 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he con- 
sidered the way in which it was included in the bill was right 
and proper in view of the method that we employ in the com- 
mittee to make up the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was the only way it could have been 
gotten in. I have stated what the facts were. There is nothing 
te conceal. It was believed desirable by those in charge of the 
administration that new projects should not be included in this 
bill, The naval experts for a number of years have been point- 
ing out the necessity for this improvement. The Secretary of 
the Navy addressed two communications to the Congress empha- 
sizing the necessity of commencing it at once as a matter essen- 
tial for the safety of naval vessels. I took the matter up with 
the President. Does anybody find fault with that action? Is 
it a crime to discuss a matter of vital importance to the port 
of New York with the President of the United States? Upon 
stating what the facts were he very frankly expressed the 
opinion that this matter was one of such extraordinary im- 
portance, sc vital to the defense of the country, that exception 
should be made in its favor, and as a result gentlemen see 
phantoms and ghosts. I heard it rumored—I looked for it in 
some of these statements—that the President had made a po- 
litical bargain with me as a result of which Democratic Mem- 
bers from New York were to support matters in which he is 
interested. 

I am glad that gentleman did not have the temerity to make 
any such statement as that publicly. The Democratic Members 


I will yield the gentleman three minutes 


from the city of New York will give this President and this. 


administration as loyal support as Members of Congress from 
any section of the country. They appreciate the splendid man- 
ner in which he is administering public affairs. They realize 
the benefits that the people are deriving from this Democratic 
administration. They know that he has earned and has won 
the respect and confidence, and deserves the support of the 
country, and they know that that confidence and respect will be 
expressed this fall by votes so substantial and by majorities 
so overwhelming that it will silence forever these narrow, petty, 
partisan critics of a man who retains his poise under such an 
unwarranted attack and continues to merit public approval by 
4 oe public services. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. > 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman— 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 

I wish to add my little in assistance of the burial by asking 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon 
the well-worn subject of protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield now 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. } 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 


[Mr. SMALL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. LB]. 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Chairman, this is the third time a river and 
harbor bill has been brought before the House since I have 


been a Member of this exalted body. On the two previous 
oceasions I felt it my duty to address the House in favor of the 
pending measures. Now that it is my privilege to command 
the worthy aims of legislation for rivers and harbors, as pro- 
posed for the third time within my own experience, I feel ft 
more than ever my duty to say a few words. 

I hope the House will pass the bill in its present form. The 
committee, of which I am a member, has worked long and tire- 
lessly to shape up a measure that would meet existing needs, at 
the same time having in mind the question of economy. The 
committee took into consideration the present condition of 
the Treasury; it weighed long and carefully every item, ever 
with a view of the resources, conditions, and prospects of stimu- 
lating navigation in the particular section where money was 
to be expended. The work has been done thoroughly. Critics 
may hurl invectives at every item read; they may go into 
hysterics on every proposal advanced; they may tell us we can 
spit across half the rivers in the United States; but as men 
of modern times stand up courageously by their honest con- 
yictions and withstand the merciless onslaughts of their de- 
eriers, so can this bill stand up under any kind of fire and in 
the end commend itself to the people of the country. 

This bill contains no new projects, with the single exception 
of the East River item, which Chairman SPARKMAN has already 
discussed. This bill, then, proposes to continue work on which 
money has already been expended. Could anything be more 
simple? While there are projects that are worthy, indeed, other 
than provided for in this bill, the committee did not find it 
possible to incorporate any of them, for the reason we were 
bound to place a limitation, in view of other pressing questions 
of the hour. 

A great deal of money must come from the Treasury for 
rejuvenating our land, our sea, and our air forces in connec- 
tion with the policy of national preparedness. At the same 
time everybody should agree that it would be a national shame 
to neglect our rivers and harbors. It is a business proposition. 
We should not have our future generations say of us that we 
let our works lie idle one year or two years once we had started 
these projects. If all of our works should be stopped to-morrow 
and not a dollar spent for river and harbor improvements for 
one year, the Government would be charged with neglect on a 
scale that would amount to open revolt and national indignation. 

The House has overwhelmingly gone on record in favor of 
national preparedness. I refer to the passage of the Hay bill. 
It was the first of the preparedness bills. I maintain—and I 
think others accept it as such—that the rivers and harbors bill 
is also a preparedness bill. Transportation is a tremendous 
factor in warfare of to-day. If we should have war to-morrow, 
every navigable waterway in the country would be subject to 
the usages of transportation of supplies, ammunition, armor, 
arms, food, clothing, and for the transportation of troops and 
horses. Any railroad line in the United States could be para- 
lyzed in a few seconds with a few sticks of dynamite properly 
set off by the enemy. But you can not efface a single river in 
the United States. That is one reason why we should perfect 
the system of navigation, so if the occasion ever arises we can 
utilize our rivers, and the only way they could be utilized with 
absolute dependence would be by the foresight of the present 
generation in providing for permanent navigation. 

A good deal has been said about lobblying for the rivers and 
and harbors bill. One or two critics would have us believe a 
few men in this country are back of these appropriation bills, 
Mr. Chairman, I came from a district where 140,000 people live 
on or within short access of the banks of the Ohio River. I 
have met about every voter in my district, and I have yet to 
have a single one of these persons say a word against this 
legislation. In fact, I can say that I have more than 140,000 
lobbyists in my district, for while they do not all of them come 
to Washington to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress they are always represented by 
a few delegates whose expenses are paid out of public funds of 
city and county governments. And I have never heard anyone 
kick about the taxes thereby imposed, although very often there 
are earthly rumblings when taxes for some other things become 
due. Looking at this matter from a broader viewpoint, let us 
consider the number of people who live on the banks of the 
entire length of the Ohio River. -The last Federal census gives 
the population of the counties bordering on the Ohio River as 
4,135,832. That does not take into consideration the hundreds 
of thousands of people living on the tributaries of this one 
river. It does not take into consideration the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people living in the Ohio Valley whose counties do not 
touch the river, but who in a great measure are among those 
awful lobbyists who see the tremendous advantage to their 
commercial interests to have the Ohio made permanently navi- 
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gable by this Congress. It does not take into consideration 
the millions of other people who live on all other rivers in the 
United States. . Yes; if a census were taken to-morrow of the 
lobbyists for river and harbor improvements we would find that 
some forty or fifty million of them live on rivers which the 
Government should eventually improve so they would have navi- 
gation the year round. 

Suppose private interests as powerful financially as the owners 
of the railroad systems of the United States should suddenly 
obtain possession of all the rivers of the country. Would they 
hesitate to grasp the opportunity to finish canalization of the 
Ohio or of the other rivers? Why, then, should the Federal 
Government hesitate? Because some improvements in the past 
have been held up as horrible examples of public expenditure 
of money, does it signify that the present bill is indefensible? 

Some critics gloat in quoting tonnage figures in their oppo- 
sition to this legislation. ‘The inconsistency of this can be 
summed up in the recitation of one example of the unreliability 
of this method of argument. From 1870 until 1900 water traffic 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts declined to a noticeable 
extent. Did that deter the Government from building the Pan- 
ama Canal? Should the fact of decline in river tonnage ship- 
ments on some rivers deter the Government from improving 
them? 

In closing I want to summarize briefly some of the things I 
have in mind regarding the Ohio River: 

It is the only river in the United States carrying tonnage from 
its source to its mouth. 

It has a shipping tonnage greater than the Panama Canal, 
even though the Ohio is not now navigable at all seasons. 

If the river is to be canalized as authorized, there must be 
consent to annual appropriations, 

The Ohio Valley is in the throes of commercial rejuvenation 
since the canalization project was launched six years ago. 

‘The internal-revenue receipts of the six Ohio River States are 
annually more than one-half the receipts of the entire country. 

From whatever view the Ohio River improvement is regarded, 
whether from the standpoint of peace or war, or both, its early 
completion is essential to the public welfare. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASWELL]. r 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss one of the 
most important rivers in the country. The Red River is over 
1,200 miles in length, nearly 400 miles of which is in Louisiana. 
With the proper improvements it will be one of the great rivers 
of the world, draining an area of over 200,000 square miles of 
the most fertile soil on earth, growing luxuriantly every plant 
known tothe Temperate Zone. The Red River is 300 miles longer 
than the Ohio, twice the length of the Seine, drains an area as 
large as France, now supports a population of over a million 
and a half, and is capable of supporting well 10,000,000 people 
one-tenth of the population of the United States. Surely, then, 
such a river deserves continued support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. With reasonable support, this great valley will be 
more productive and versatile than the reclaimed arid lands of 
the West. As an economic proposition. for settlement alone, 
the eyes of the country should turn there. The urgent necessity 
is for the country to know the actual advantages and possi- 
bilities of this wonderful valley with its enormous wealth of 
soil and climate. The $10,000,000 recommended by Gen. Bixby 
for the improvement of Red River and its valley would be a 
profitable investment by the Government, far more profitable 
than reclaiming the deserts of the West. Through the dis- 
semination of information and education the people of the 
country will ultimately come to see this patent fact. 

The Board of Engineers of the War Department went to 
Shreveport in person, had a hearing on Red River, and have 
made a favorable report upon this project named in the item 
of this bill. The board could not go to this rich valley without 
being impressed with its possibilities and its value to the whole 
country. 

The fact first to present is the enormous tonnage of com- 
merce adjacent and accessible to the river, including 2,000,000 
bales of cotton and other agricultural products in proportion, 
with timber and minerals—all astounding in the volume of 
commerce available when this river is made navigable. 

Take one city, for example, to illustrate the growing impor- 
tance of the Red River and the rapidly increasing commerce of 
its valley. Alexandria is located on Red River, within 7 miles 
of the center of Louisiana, 184 miles northwest of New Orleans, 
and 125 miles southeast of Shreveport. Its present population, 
as shown in the city directory published in May, 1915, is 18,249. 
It is the largest lumber manufacturing point in the State, 
there being eight large lumber mills located there, and shipping 
‘an average of 75 cars per day, a large percentage of which is for 


export through New Orleans. It is the second largest interio 
cotton market in the State, and handles annually about 40, 
bales of cotton, 

It is served by eight railroads: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., 
Alexandria & Western, Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific, St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and Vicksburg, Alexandria & 
Southern Railway. 

Alexandria is the third largest distributing center in the 
State, being exceeded only by New Orleans and Shreveport. 
It is the distributing point for practically all central Louisiana. 
There are 19 jobbing houses located at Alexandria, serving a 
territory within a radius of 75 miles, and covering 15 parishes, 
with a population of 430,513. 

It is a fast-growing city, and to give an index of the increase 
in population I quote from the Thirteenth Census Report of the 
United States for 1910: 

Population in 1890____ 
Population in 1900 
Population in 1910____ —— TAR z, 
Census of Louisiana Directory Co., in May, 1915-.--.-------_ 18, 249 

There are at present located in Alexandria 23 manufacturing 
concerns, with a combined capital of $5,800,000, consisting of 
sawmills, iron works, machine shops, cottonseed products, mat- 
tress factories, shuttle, barrel, ice cream, brick, and wood works, 
with a total output of $4,500,000 yearly. 

The eight railroads serving Alexandria for the period from 
June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1915, handled into Alexandria 213,310 
tons of freight and 647,340 tons outbound. The excess in out- 
bound tonnage is accounted for by the large amount of forest 
products which has its origin at Alexandria. 

It is estimated that at least one-eighth of this tonnage, or 
about 100,000 tons could be handled on Red River. 

With the present shortage of motive power and car equip- 
ment the railroads are not able to handle the tonnage without 
serious delay and the resultant injury to the shipping public, 
and only through water navigation can this difficulty be over- 
come, 

Shreveport, La., with her 71 factories, 11 railroads, and popu- 
lation of 40,000 people, has had an equally remarkable growth 
and also fully illustrates the commanding position of this great 
valley and her growing cities and increasing wealth. 

To say nothing of the money that the people of Arkansas, 
Texas, and Oklahoma have expended on this river, the State of 
Louisiana in the past five years has expended $1,377,000 in bank 


protection and drainage work. Louisiana has constructed 249° 


miles of controlling lines of levees on Red River. 

The project for the bed and bank improvement of lower Red 
River adopted by Congress in 1828, renewed in 1872, reenacted 
in 1892, and again recognized in 1909, involves an expenditure 
by the Federal Government and the local interests of $3,448,- 
000. With reference to this project which is nearly 100 years 
old, in his report to the Government, Gen. Bixby, of the War 
Department, says: 

I am decidedly of the opinion that while the river is at present only 
partially utilized for purposes of navigation, yet it exercises a great 
and valuable control over the transportation interests of its entire 
drainage area, and that, as the river conditions shall be improved, its 
actual use will increase and its control of transportation interests will 
be better at the same time that the country next the river will become 
better developed. 

Gen. Bixby then recommends a large and comprehensive plan 
of improving the Red River and its great valley. He estimates 
that the cost will be ten millions, to be expended jointly by the 
Federal Government and the States in the valley, which would 
be money profitably invested. I greatly hope to see this plan of 
bed, bank, and drainage improvement soon adopted by Congress 
and Gen. Bixby's great idea made a reality. 

That the river, if made navigable, is worth millions to the 
valley alone in freight rates is shown by the fact that the freight 
rate on flour from St. Louis to Pollock is 73 cents higher than 
it is to Alexandria. The samé difference in freight rates to all 
inland and river points is noted. The difference is even greater 
on first-class freight. If the river is abandoned, the wliole 
valley will suffer seriously by the advance of freight rates to 
all river points certain to follow such abandonment. 

The Government reports show that for 23 years, ending June 
30, 1913, the average annual value of the tonnage on Red River, 
below Fulton and aboye the mouth of the Black, was $4,220,000, 
while the average value of the tonnage between the mouth of 
the Black River and the mouth of the Red River for the same 
period was $5,401,648, making the average total value of the 
tonnage on the lower Red, below Fulton, exactly $9,621,648 a 
year. 

It is true that the tonnage on the Red for the last few years 
has been light, but the tonnage of a few years taken apart from 
the history of a river does not correctly indicate its commerce. 
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The value of the tonnage in 1915 was $3,000,000, but the nine 
million mark, which was the average for 28 years prior to 1913, 
can and will be reached again by the keen interest and hearty 
cooperation of all our commercial and industrial organizations 
along the river. The proper steps are being taken now. The 
cities of Shreveport and Alexandria, supported by other towns 
on Red River, have organized a boat-line company, capitalized at 
$200,000. They have paid in now about $75,000 of that amount 
for a boat and barge line from Shreveport to New Orleans. This 
company has the active support and cooperation of the leading 
bankers and business men of the entire valley within the Louis- 
jana limits. It is not a theory. This boat line has been organ- 
ized and will go into effect. The people of the valley are stirred 
as never before. They will demonstrate to the country the 
value of the river in handling its great commerce, in holding 
transportation rates at a reasonable figure, and thus influencing 
the whole great fertile valley by gradually bringing back to the 
river a commerce that will not only be satisfactory to this Con- 
gress but will startle the country with its growing importance. 

In view of these facts, surely there will be little opposition 
to this small item of $55,000, which should be increased to 
$150,000 for Red River. 

Not even the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who has 
had his rivers and harbors and creeks and mud puddles all fixed 
by Federal aid, and who now opposes such aid in an effort to 
imitate Mr. Burton—our greatest American four flusher on this 
subject—the gentleman from Wisconsin who delights in in- 
cessant and senseless talk merely to hear himself roar,” not 
even he, the gentleman from Wisconsin, can make an honest 
objection to this item of $55,000 recommended and indorsed by 
expert engineers who have visited the ground and have ample 
and intelligent information on the subject. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on this one subject which has just been discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to use a portion of 
the few minutes remaining in an effort to explain, in so far as 
an explanation may be necessary, what the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Huxserr] unwittingly left unexplained a while 
ago regarding an episode between him and myself. Yesterday 
afternoon, after the House adjourned, I met the gentleman. on 
the way from here to the House Office Building, and after some 
remarks regarding this bill he asked me in substance when his 
time would come to speak. I told him that I understood it would 
come under the five-minute rule. He said he wanted to speak in 
general debate. I then remarked that I did not know those were 
his wishes, but that I had understood he was willing to speak 
under the five-minute rule when the New York item should be 
reached, and that I had promised to try to secure for him ample 
time under the five-minute debate. I will say, further, that was 
my purpose then and is my purpose now. I then explained to him 
that I had parceled out all the time and had agreed to yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrazcexatp], his colleague, 
15 minutes. He stated that he did not know that Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD had been given any time, and that he desired time as a 
member of the committee. Now, having allotted the entire time 
at my disposal, I could not say just then what I could do, be- 
cause it was growing late and I could not see the Members to 
whom I had agreed to yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish my statement. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman then give me an oppor- 
tunity to reply? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish my statement first; then 
I will yield. This morning, having seen one of the gentlemen 
to whom I had promised 10 minutes, I asked him to permit me 
to yield that 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York, which 
he very kindly and promptly consented that I should do. About 
that time another Member of the House spoke to me here on the 
floor in regard to the desire of the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Hvtzert] for further time, and I told him he might say to 
the gentleman that I had secured 10 minutes which I would yield 
to him. The came back that he had already made ar- 
rangements and did not desire the time. That is all I care to say 
about the matter. ; 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
recalls a morning in this House when I appeared here with a 
prepared speech to answer the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] in reference to a letter which the gentleman had put into 
the Recor», and if the gentleman from Florida recalls that I dis- 
cussed the subject of that speech both with himself and with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frracerarp], and if I did 


not tell the gentleman from Florida that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzernarp] thought that I had better defer 
that reply until the river and harbor bill came up, and put it 
in under general debate, and if the gentleman from Florida did 
not agree with me at that time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not now recall that, but I have no 
doubt but that it is true. I remember I did intend, so far as I 
could bring it about, that the gentleman should have ample 
time to discuss the East River item either in general debate or 
under the five-minute rule. This is the only explanation I want 
to make, I may say, however, in behalf of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hurserr] that he has been very industrious and 
insistent in regard to this and other New York items. I was 
very sorry to hear him admit awhile ago, however, that he had 
not voted to report the bill. I did not intend to state that. I 
never feel justified in stating outside what goes on in the 
executive meetings of the committee. But although the gentle- 
man was very properly so industrious and active in behalf of 
the East River project, yet without the motion to report the bill 
for which he says he did not vote it could not have been con- 
sidered in the House. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. AN 
time has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask the Clerk to read the bill for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums of money be, and are 
hereby, appropriated, to be pald out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be . e, and to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers, for the construction, completion, repair. 
ervation of the public works hereinafter named. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in line 4, page 1, I move to strike 
out the words “ to be paid.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIIinols. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “to be paid.” 


Mr, SPARKMAN. I can not understand the importance of 
that amendment. It certainly is not surplusage there. 

Mr. MANN. It certainly is surplusage there. I guess it is 
the first time it ever appeared in an appropriation bill. We 
appropriate money out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. That is the form. 8 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Perhaps this is not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. MANN. It is improper language. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can not see that it is, Mr. Chairman; 
but I have no objection to its being stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 5, by 
striking out the words “to be immediately available.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words to be immediately available.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is not an appropriation for 
a fiscal year. If it was a regular appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the appropriation would not 
be available until the Ist of July unless we used the language 
“to be immediately available”; but all of the appropriations 
in this bill are available as soon as the bill becomes a law. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman ever had any construction 
of that language by the Engineering Corps of the Army? 

Mr. MANN. It does not require any construction. 

Mr. GARNER. I am inclined to think that the gentleman is 
in error, from their construction of the language in river and 
harbor bills heretofore. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. GARNER. Probably not. 

Mr. MANN. This is not an appropriation bill. 

Mr, GARNER. I agree to the gentleman’s conclusions; but 
I do not know how it would be construed. 

Mr. MANN. There is no earthly object in sticking in things 
that do not mean anything. I know it is the common practice 
of many gentlemen introducing bills, where the bill carries an 
appropriation, to say “to be immediately available,” but every- 
thing in this bill is immediately available as soon as it is law. 
It is not an appropriation for a particular fiscal year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall have to insist, Mr. Chairman, on 
the words remaining in the bill. 
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Mr. MANN. I suppose they will stay in the bill, if the gen- 
tleman insists upon it. The gentleman can insist upon putting 
in useless language in the bill, but it does not change the mean- 
ing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. According to my recollection, this lan- 
guage has been in all the river and harbor appropriation bills. 
1 do not like to consent to a departure from established lan- 
guage, language that has been used on river and harbor bills 
almost from time immemorial. 

Mr. MANN. The language has been in some river and har- 
bor bills, no doubt about that, but that means nothing. If the 
man who prepared the first bill knew what he was about, the 
language never would have been in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Dlinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of iine 9, page 1, insert: 

“Provided, That before the payment of any moneys for projects 
hereinafter specifically mentioned the Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and Secretary of Commerce shall, by written report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, approve the public necessity on each 
individual project, and that such expenditure is to serve a public use 
in aid of navigation: Provided further, That said board may make or 
cause to be made independent examinations of the character of any and 
all projects and may call upon the Army engineers or employ the service 
of such other experts as may be necessary in determining the surround- 
ing conditions, general character, and public use which such project is 
intended to serve.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I will say that this is practically 
the same amendment that was offered to the last bill, and the 
purpose is to provide a check upon the system and an inyesti- 
gation of public necessities before paying over the money. It 
has been set forth so frequently that I will not go into it. We 
would have by this a check by the administration, so that we 
would know whether or not public interests will be benefited by 
the appropriation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman a few moments 
ago said that the engineers of the United States Army who have 
charge of the river and harbor work were influenced, some of 
them; that two Senators and nine Members of the House of 
Representatives visited them and talked to them about certain 
river and harbor matters. Does the gentleman think that the 
United States Army engineers, who are not in political life at 
all and not amenable to the votes of Senators and Representa- 
tives, are any more susceptible to influence by two Senators and 
nine Members of the House of Representatives than the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture would be, all of whom belong to one party and 
have to be confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. FHEAR. The time the gentleman occupies unfortunately 
takes uway my time. He has misapprehended my position. I 
asked a question and stated the facts that existed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But I asked the gentleman—— 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I want to occupy my time my- 
self. I have not made the statement that the gentleman sug- 
gests. I asked if it was not a fact that the engineers did change 
their report after these people came before them, and that is 
the fact. I do not believe that the Army engineers are infalli- 
ble, and we have plenty of evidence of what I state. I do believe 
that if a check is placed here upon them by three administrative 
officers it will be a check on unnecessary appropriations und be 
a benefit to the Public Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida make 
the point of order? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Chairman, this is a legislative bill, and 
we have a right to change the law. I do not know what the 
point of order is, for the gentleman from Florida has not stated 
it. We have a right to provide for river and harbor improve- 
ment on any condition we please. It is not an appropriation bill. 
There is no point of order as to change of law; there can be no 
point of order as to the germaneness of the proposition, because 
here is an appropriation to be expended as provided by the bill 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and Chief of Engi- 
neers. We have the right to say before the money is expended 
other conditions shall prevail. We frequently insert in a river 
and harbor bill that the appropriation shall not be available until 
local intersets provide money for certain purposes. We have 
the same right to say that the money shall not be expended until 
some one else has passed on the proposition. The Chair will 
recall that the rules in reference to uppropriation bills do not 
apply. This is a legislative bill. We may make an appropria- 
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tion for improvement of rivers and harbors on any condition 
we choose as a matter of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida desire 
to say anything? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not desire to say anything except to 
say that I am not entirely clear that it is subject to a point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair in ruling bad in mind legisla- 
tion on appropriation bills. The gentleman from Illinois is 
quite right that a river and harbor bill is in a different class, 
carrying certain legislative powers as well as appropriating 
money, and on reconsideration, the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not preyail. This is only one of a class of efforts that is being 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin to take the improvement 
of rivers and harbors out of the hands of the Secretary of War 
and the Engineer Corps of the Army, and I do not think it ought 
to be doire ; in fact, I am sure that it ought not to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, at the end of line d. insert: 

“Provided, That if the President shall, upon investigation, ascertain 
and determine that any project or Doea hereinafter provided for 
are not of materiai value to the public, he may, in his discretion, 
withhold such specific appropriations until further action by Congress.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the 
time of the House in discussing this because the purpose of the 
amendment is clearly shown when it is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 9, page 1, insert: 

“Provided, That no expenditure for an, project shall be made until 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be advised by the Board of Army 
Engineers that suitable public wharves and terminals have been 
provided by local interests sufficient in character to afford ample ac- 
commodations for all traffic upon said waterways, and that such public 
wharves aud terminals, subject to general supervision and care of the 
local authorities, will be kept open at all reasonable hours for the free 
use of any and all persons desiring to use the same.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, in line with the suggestions 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] a 
few moments ago upon the floor, and based upon the action of 
the River and Harbor Committee of some years ago, when that 
committee urged terminals be supplied, I have offered this 
amendment. The purport of it is to require public terminals 
to be furnished in every case, in order that the Government be 
not engaged in improving waterways whether they be harbors 
or rivers, without having public places at which to land. The 
chairman of the committee well knows that in many cases that 
provision is not complied with to-day. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. COX. What is the rule in this particular in foreign 
Governments, particularly England, Germany, and France? 

Mr. FREAR. I would say that the rule is different in differ- 
ent countries. I do not profess to give the exact rules. For in- 
stance, in some cases in England the rights are let out to private 
parties and they make the charge themselves and maintain the 
improvements and the Government has no part in the improve- 
ments, as, for instance, in the case of the Manchester Canal. In 
Germany and other countries they pursue different policies. 

Mr. COX. What is the German policy? I have a very high 
opinion of the Germans. 

Mr. FREAR, I would not care to be quoted as to that. The 
Government owns the railroads and owns the waterways and 
owns practically all of the privileges that are granted. I as- 
sume from that that there must be public terminals in every 
ease. We have not those public terminals in our country, and 
it seems to me that we ought to pass an amendment of this 
kind in order to require public terminals before making an 
appropriation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, we lave not yet reached 
the point in the development of the rivers and harbors of this 
country when we can establish a hard and fast rule of that 
kind. Tt is to be hoped that in the not distant future we will 
reach the point where Congress will refuse to make appropria- 
tions for such improvements unless there are ample public 
terminals, owned either by the municipalities or the State or by 
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some other subdivision of the State that can control them as 


against private monopoly. I think that is proper, and we are 
going in that direction as rapidly as possible, but we have not 
yet come to the point where we can establish such a rule 
without doing injustice to many harbors and rivers now un- 
improved, but needing improvement very badly. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, at end of line 9, insert: 

“ Provided, That one-half of the n shall be avallable 
whenever there shall be contributed by e State, county, city, or 
locality or localities an amount equal to one-half of such 
which amount so raised shall be placed to the order of the retary 
of War and shall be expended by him ant to the report of the 
United States engineers on such Bog 9 : Provided further, That the 
remaining half of such appropriation shall be retained in the Treasury 
subject to the order of the retary of War, and to be used by him 
whenever needed in the completion of the project for which such ap- 
propriation is made.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss this but a mo- 
ment. I simply want to say that local cooperation is required in 
practically every country of continental Europe, according to my 
investigation. We have applied the same rule in this country 
in many cases. The State of Texas and the State of California 
and other States are making contributions to-day under the re- 
quirements of Congress. It would seem to me that it is fair to 
treat all alike, and it will at least remove part of the induce- 
ments offered in securing appropriations when there is no con- 
tributions on the part of local interests. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would ask the gentleman whether his 
amendment would apply to the Ohio River, for which Congress: 
has. appropriated about half the money for the completion of a. 
sixty-four million dollar project, and whether he would expect 
the localities and States along that river to make al contribution 
in such sum as may be necessary to complete the project? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the peo- 
ple along the Ohio River have made no contribution up to the 
present time, either to the improvements or public terminals, 
so far as I am aware, it would seem to me that it is a proper 
time to urge upon them the necessity of cooperation and that they 
do something toward the project. 

Mr. SWITZER, And if the States should refuse to contribute, 
would the gentleman favor leaving the 20 uncompleted dams in: 
the river? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know but that it would be for the 
benefit of the Government to-day if we were to stop work on the 
Ohio at the present time. I am not prepared to say as to that. I 
would like to have better information. At the present time I am 
urging them to show a disposition for cooperation before further 
appropriations are made. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the unwisdom of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] is shown clearly enough in the matter of the St. Marys 
River Canal, between Michigan and Ontario, where something 
more than $13,000,000 have been expended in the building of 
locks and in otherwise preparing the waterway there for trans- 
portation. It is a project in which the localities are not par- 
ticularly interested. That river improved as it is takes care 
of commerce of the Lakes for the entire Northwest going east 
and south and the ecommerce of the East going north and west. 
Some idea of the importance of those works can be gathered 
from the fact that $13,275,000 had been expended upon that 
river at that locality where the locks are located up to the 
Ist day of July, 1915—the greatest waterway in the world, 
where more commerce passes and of greater value than through 
any other waterway in the world, aggregating, according to the 
last figures that I have, something like 80,000,000 tons of freight 
a year. The value of that improvement to general commerce 
may. be gathered from the fact that the average rate of freight 
per ton-mile is only six-tenths of a mill, whereas the average 
freight rate by railroad is ten times that amount. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. The gentleman says that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin is one of unwisdom. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do; in my opinion it is. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. That the people along St. Marys River 
have no license te contribute personally. We are in the habit 
of buying our iron ore from the Mesaba country to the extent of 
about 30,000,000 tons a year. If the people of the St. Marys 


country will not contribute, I suppose the gentleman from Wis- 
consin would have us at Pittsburgh contribute for the operation 
of the canal which makes it possible to keep our city going? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Why, it is a matter of general interest 
to the eountry. Sixty per cent of the entire freight carried 
through these locks was iron and copper ore last year, and I 
believe that has been about the average during several years 
back. It is a matter in which particular localities are not in- 
terested, but is a matter of interest to the entire country, and the 
entire country ought to bear the expenses. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN. I do. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman is defending the St. Marys 
Canal, and that is a little different problem from inland water- 
ways and rivers and canals ordinarily. Possibly the proposition 
the gentleman from Wisconsin wishes to apply generally to rivers 
and canals he would not desire to apply to that at all. No man, 
as far as I have heard in my service in this House, objected to 
the Government opening canals between great waterways, and 
when. a canal is the line of transportation 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman applies to the entire bill, to all projects alike. Many 
gentlemen here have no conception of the magnitude or the im- 
portance of the improvements on St. Marys River or of the 
business transacted on and through that river. 

During the year 1913 the freight carried through the Soo Locks 
amounted to: 79,718,344 short tons. The value of that freight was 
$865,957,838 ; there was paid for carrying that freight, including 
loading and unloading, $44,380,864, and the value of the craft 
using the canals that year was $142,421,200. The cheapness of 
water transportation and the great reduction even in the low 
water rates as a result of the improvement of this river appears 
when it is known that in 1887 the freight rate per ton-mile on 
freight passing through the Soo Locks was 2.3 mills, While the 
rate per ton in 1914 was only six-tenths of 1 mill. The average 
railroad freight rate per ton-mile is about 7 mills, or more than 
ten times the water rate. 

The Suez Canal is known as one of the great waterways 
of the world. It is. It cost $100,000,000; while the canals of 
St. Marys River have cost only $13,275,000. And how about 
the amount of business pnssing through the Suez and the St. 
Marys Canals? Possibly you believe the: business is: in pro- 
portion to the cost of the canals. In the year 1913 the number 
of ships of all kinds passing through the Suez was 5,085 and 
the net registered tonnage of. those ships was 20,033,884, while 
the number of ships which passed the St. Marys locks. that year 
was 23,795, with a net registered tonnage of 57,990,000. 

The Panama Canal is a great waterway. It ought to be; it 
has cost $375,000,000. We have no figures as to the amount 
or value of business transacted, but it is interesting to re- 
member that a few years ago, when Government experts were 
estimating the amount of tonnage to be passed through the 
canal, for the purpose of arriving at the proper toll to be 
charged against and paid by ships using the canal, it was 
estimated that within the next 10 years an annual tonnage 
of 10,500,000 tons would pass through; that is, after a develop- 
ment of 10 years the business of the Panama Canal will be 
one-sixth of the business now done at the St. Marys Canals 
each year. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] ought not to be adopted. It might be 
all right for some kinds of projects which are largely of local 
interest and of local advantage, but it is all wrong as to the 
waterways of the Great Lakes, which are national projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of correcting the Rxconb as between the 
gentleman from Florida and myself. I wish to merely state 
that last Wednesday, and again yesterday, when the gentleman 
from Wisconsin was discussing the question before the com- 
mittee, I requested time from the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to speak for 15 minutes. I have not taken up 
any time on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is no committee in the 
House more industrious or painstaking than the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. They are at work all the year round. 
They not only work in their committee room, but they travel 
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around the country to ascertain where the money which they 
appropriate should be expended. I am in favor of appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors where navigation is to be advanced 
by reason of the improvements, and it would be a great mis- 
take to dispense with appropriations for proper river improve- 
ment, and especially for harbors. I believe, however, that there 
are many items in this bill which could just as well be post- 
poned. We are to-day confronted with an empty Treasury. 
We have been taxed in time of peace in the name of war to 
produce sufficient revenue to run the ordinary affairs of the 
Government. We are faced to-day with a situation in the coun- 
try which demands the expenditure of large sums of money. 
We will be called upon to levy additional taxes upon the people 
-to meet the preparedness which is now in contemplation. We 
ought in justice to the people, who are already overburdened 
with taxation, to go slow in the appropriation of moneys for 
purposes which can be well set aside. I have no special com- 
plaint to make about any particular item in this bill, but I 
realize, as everyone must, that there are many items in the 
bill that could be left out, and if we can lighten the burden of 
taxation upon the people by leaving out unnecessary items from 
this bill, we should feel in duty bound to do so. We will be 
called upon very shortly, in view of legislation already enacted, 
to vote additional sums of money for the maintenance of the 
Army. 

We will be called upon at no distant day to vote out additional 
sums for the increase of the Navy. The sentiment of the people 
is in favor of these additional appropriations. They are willing 
to pay taxes to meet any necess: ry preparations for the defense 
of America, but I submit to the judgment of the House that in 
the face of the necessity for this preparation every additional 
unnecessary expenditure should be set aside. The allotments in 
this bill are made in a large measure to a section of the country 
which will pay but little toward the additional cost of main- 
taining the Government under the system of preparation for 
defense upon which we are about to enter. For example, in the 
present bill during the fiscal year 1915 the State of Illinois paid 
into the Treasury of the United States $2,949,789.60 in corpora- 
tion income taxes and $2,668,520.78 in individual income taxes, 
making a total net revenue from the State of Illinois from these 
two sources alone of $5,618,400.38. While its cash appropriations 
for rivers and harbors in this bill amount to but $136,000, of 
course it is true that there is an item for continuing contracts 
amounting to $714,000 which might be added to the $136,000. 
The State of Florida has $956,500 in this bill, and in 1915 it paid 
into the Treasury of the United States $107,344.21 in corporation 
income taxes and $120,114.05 in individual income taxes, making 
n total of $228,358.25. 


And that will be the proportion of its payment toward any 
added cost to maintain the Government when we finish our 
preparation for the defense of the Nation. 

The State of Louisiana has $395,000 in this bill, and in 1915 
it paid into the Treasury of the United States for the two kinds 
of tax that I have described but $519,467.75, whereas the State 
of Florida will take out through this bill alone over $700,000 
more than it paid into the Treasury as income tax in 1915. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; not just now. I will yield later. The 
State of North Carolinu has $271,850 in this bill, and that 
State paid into the Treasury of the United States $255,959.64 
in corporation income tax, and $123,384.96 in individual income 
tax, making a total of $379,344.60 for the year 1915. 

The State of South Carolina has $259,250 in this bill, and it 
paid into the Treasury in 1915 for income tax $159,000, thus 
drawing out over $100,000 more in this one bill than it paid in 
from the income tax. 

The State of Georgia has $873,750 in the bill, and the State 
of Georgia paid into the Treasury last year $433,928.41. 

The State of Texas—the great State of Texas—has $2,861,500 
in the bill, and it paid into the Treasury for income tax in 1915 
$1,033,873.91, thus drawing out of the Treasury $1,500,000 for 
rivers and harbors alone more than it paid in during the year 
9 5 on the incomes of individuals and corporations in that 

tate, 

‘The State of Arkansas has $560,000 in the bill, and paid but 
$125,954.51 income tax in 1915. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I did not catch the gentleman's criticism 
in regard to Florida. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said Florida had $976,500 in the bill. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Did the gentleman state in that connec- 
tion that the projects in Florida were given more than was 
collected from the income of the industries in that State? 

Mr. MADDEN. I said that the State of Florida got $733,000 
more out of the Treasury in this bill than it paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States in 1915 for income tax and corpora- 
tion tax. The records of the Treasury Department show that. 
These figures are not mine. They are the Treasury figures. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the city 
in which I live paid into the Treasury $3,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not of income or corporation tax. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is just as relevant. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman is talking about customs 
revenue tax. I could say that the State of Illinois itself pays 
about $11,000,000 into the Treasury annually in customs duties 
and $30,000,000 internal-revenue tax, besides $20,000,000 from 
the post office in Chicago, in addition to what it pays in as 
corporation and income tax, so that you see Illinois would pay 
one-tenth of all the money paid into the Treasury of the United 
States from every source. But we do not take credit for that, 
because the customs tax may be collected in Florida or Illinois 
or New York, while it may belong to some other place. But 
the income tax is the only true tax that can be charged or 
credited to a State. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not true that the great city of Chicago 
gets a great deal of trade throughout the South, and especially 
from the State of Texas? 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope so. 

Mr. BLACK. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are we to infer from the gentleman’sremarks 
that the appropriations ought to be made by the Govermnent 
in proportion to the prosperity of the different sections? 

Mr. MADDEN. What I wanted to impress upon the House 
was this, I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky: That when 
we enter upon the preparedness program, which will take mil- 
lions and millions of appropriations, we may expect the States 
which I am enumerating to pay only the proportion which their 
income tax and corporation tax indicate toward this vast ex- 
penditure of money, and that the people living in the section 
of country that receive no appropriations to speak of for any 
purpose out of the Federal Treasury will be called upon to pay 
all the cost, while the States that pay no part of the cost take 
the appropriations. 

Take, for example, the Agricultural appropriation bill alone. 
Last year we increased the Agricultural appropriation bill 
materially. Those appropriations are made in lump sums, 
allotted to the Secretary of Agriculture for distribution; and 
in making the distribution among the various States he allotted 
202 per cent additional to the Southern States, and to the great 
North and Northwest and East only 11 per cent. 

Tennessee has $705,000 in this bill, and it only pays into the 
Treasury $407,000. 

Alabama, the great State from which comes the former Dem- 
ocratic leader of the House, now the distinguished Senator from 
that State, my friend, Mr. Oscar Unprerwoop, has $879,000 in 
this bill; and the State of Alabama, with all its great iron and 
steel institutions and its other manufactures, paid into the 
Treasury of the United States in 1915, for income and corpora- 
tion tax, only $258,000. 

The State of Mississippi has $896,000 in this bill, and in 1915 
paid into the Treasury $72,786.52 in corporation-income tax and 
$34,528.93 in individual-income tax, making a total of $107,315.45. 

It will be seen that the corporation and individual income tax 
paid by the State of Ilinois to the Federal Government in 1915 
amounted <o $5,618,400.38, or one-fourteenth of the total rev- 
enue derived from these two sources, while the combined amount 
paid by the States of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama was $3,654,294.17, or one twenty-first of the 
total corporation and individual income tax received by the 
Government. 

The total appropriation in this bill for rivers and harbors in 
the State of Illinois, including a continuing-contract item of 
$714,300, amounts to but $850,300, while the appropriation for 
the States above enumerated amounts to $6,478,050. 

The total appropriation carried in the river and harbor bill 
amounts to 839.608.410. Of this the State of Illinois receives 
but one forty-sixth, although paying one-fourteenth of the cor- 
poration and individual income tax received by the Governinent. 
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The 10 States above enumerated receive one-sixth of the total 
appropriation for rivers and harbors, but pay only one twenty- 
first of the corporation and individual income tax. 

The South is truly in the saddle. It has come back into its 
father’s house. It has the power to tax the North while it 
enacts legislation to retard the country’s prosperity, and we 
Republicans are powerless to prevent it. The northern Demo- 
crats here are bound by caucus rule while a minority controls 
the destiny of the country and continues to impose unjust and 
unjustifiable burdens upon the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor». 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, since I have 
not spoken on this bill I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to object—I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] if in connection with the figures given by 
the gentleman he will allow me to put into the Record two items 
of figures? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
does not object, I shall not object. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HULBERT. I asked the gentleman if, in connection with 
the figures he gave, I may insert in the Recorp two items of 
figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the figures indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. These are the figures: The total annual cor- 
poration income tax collected in New York was $10,221,206.65 
and the total individual income tax collected was $17,417,537.60, 
making a total of $27,638,744.25. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the project 
that I wish to speak about briefiy is one of those that is criti- 
eized in connection with the general agitation against what is 
called “ pork-barrel” legislation. It suffers by reason of that 
criticism. 

It is one of the projects that is not now in the river and har- 
bor bill. I regret to say that the committee, following out its 
idea of economy to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] has just referred, did not see fit to put into the bill this 

_year any provision for the opening up of the waterway between 
the Chesapeake and the Delaware Bays, a connecting link, which 
you will pardon me for saying, has been approved by the War 
and Navy Departments for years, and which, no matter what its 
importance seems to be to the Nation, comes generally under 
the ban when we get to the River and Harbor Committee. Yet 
no more meritorious project appears in the bill than this one of 
linking up these two great bays, the Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake, with a view of further linking up all the waterways of 
the North and the South along the Atlantic seaboard. Some- 
times gentlemen who come from the interior—and I say this as 
politely as I can—and particularly those who have been.criti- 
cizing river and harbor legislation recently, misunderstand what 
we cull the coastal project. They seem to think that we intend 
to build a canal all the way, 1,800 miles, from Maine to Florida. 
A more ridiculous misapprehension, or one showing more ig- 
norance of the geography of the country, could not be advanced. 
The truth of the matter is that God Himself in His wise dis- 
pensation adjusted certain channels, bays, sounds, rivers, ponds, 
and so forth, along the Atlantic seaboard inside the coast line, 
which simply require a little digging in order to connect them 
up in a completed chain, 

The total amount of digging is insignificant, and the relative 
cost, in view of the importance of the population and the manu- 
factures and the agricultural. interests involved, would be 
trifling indeed. For instance, here [indicating upon map] is 
the port of Boston, directly upon the sea. For 200 years it has 
been proposed to bring Boston closer to New York and the 
South by cutting through Cape Cod, this arm of land which 
juts out into the sea and around which storms and fogs con- 
stantly prevail, making it a great danger point to mariners. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


If the gentleman from Illinois 


For 200 years there has been an agitation for it, in Congress 
and out; that is to say, in Congress since Congress was organ- 


ized, something less than 200 years ago. Only recently, how- 
ever, has a cut been made through that arm of Jand, and that 
cut is due to a private corporation. There is now a canal run- 
ning from Cape Cod on this side [indicating] over to Buzzards 
Bay, on that side, a distance of 8 miles, which saves an outside 
sailing distance through storms and fogs and the perils of the 
sea and greatly reduces the sailing time to New York and the 
South. Now, we approach Long Island Sound and the East 
River of New York, a project for which will be reached here a 
little later. It is the only so-called new project introduced into 
this bill, a project that ought to be written into the law und 
for which an appropriaion ought to be made, because it tends 
to make a safe and natural inside passage as between the North 
and South from Long Island Sound to New York Bay. 

I shall not discuss Coenties Reef, which was referred to here 
by the gentlemen from New York, Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. BENNET, 
and Mr. Hursert, but I shall stop long enough to say that it 
seems a menace and a shame that a great connecting link of 
water like that between Long Island Sound on the north and 
New York Bay on the south and those other connecting water- 
ways which run on inland to the Southern States should not be 
improved. 

The claim that it would be expensive is absurd in view of 
the importance of it all. Of course, it would cost money, but 
suppose in case of war our fleet should be driven into Long 
Island Sound. What would we then pay to get them out? These 
little marks here on the map are intended to indicate n hostile 
fleet that is blockading the coast. If the United States fleet were 
driven into Long Island Sound from the upper or eastern en- 
trance, with the East River rocks as they are to-day, that fleet 
could not pass through to the New York Navy Yard. but could 
be bottled up in the Sound by a superior force on the outside 
just as securely as Sampson and Schley bottled up Cervera 
in the Bay of Santiago. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am afraid I have not time. 

Mr. HULBERT. It is very brief. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Go ahead. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman know that a full 35-foot 
channel, which will accommodate any battleship in the United 
States, connecting East River with Long Island Sound, can be 
completed for the sum of $3,225,000? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be, and until it is 
completed you must contend with rocks and a treacherous cur- 
rent, to which the naval property of this Government ought not 
to be subjected. There should be no such risk to Government 
vessels, at least. 

Now, the coastal project, which is so often misunderstood, 
passes through from Long Island Sound into New York Bay 
and connects with Raritan Bay. Years ago, before the advent 
of railroads, the Delaware & Raritan Canal was constructed 
across the State of New Jersey, connecting New York Bay 
through the Raritan River with the Delaware River at a point 
near Trenton. 

In this way is made up the great coastal canal which these 
gentlemen worry themselyes about who think we expect to do 
1,800 miles of digging. What is proposed here across the State 
of New Jersey is simply to improve an existing canal of 33 
miles or build a new one. Our forefathers built this old canal 
and opened it up for business in 1834. They at least saw the 
wisdom of it; it bisects the State of New Jersey and is in active 
operation to-day, but it is absolutely controlled by one great 
railroad corporation which fixes -the freight rate and deter- 
mines the commerce that seeks to pass through it from New 
York to Philadelphia, and so to the north and to the south. 
And yet gentlemen, apparently in the interest of the railroad 
corporation that owns this canal, contend that we should not 
spend a little Government money to give the people a serviceable 
waterway that means so much for commerce or defense, as be- 
tween New York Bay and the Delaware River and points be- 
yond. 

But what I want to talk about particularly now is this: 
More than 50 per cent of all the wealth of this country lies in 
this section here—indicating New England and Middle States. 
Over 50 per cent of all the manufactured products of the 
United States are developed on this coast line, within half the 
area of the thirteen original States. We should be prepared to 
protect so important a territory. The completion of the coastal 
project is one of the ways to do it. 

In 1825 some of our forefathers conceived the idea of con- 
necting up the Delaware River at this point—at Delaware City, 
Del.—with the Chesapeake Bay at this point—Cheseapake City, 
Md.—a distance of 13 miles. Why did they do it? They were 
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using sailing vessels then, and Philadelphia was the great mari- 
time center, having exceeded New York as a metropolis prior 
to the construction of the Erie Canal. When they sailed out of 
Philadelphia these vessels came down the Delaware River, and 
came out through the Delaware Bay with its varying channels. 
And understand, incidentally, that no channel can be maintained 
from year to year without the expenditure of money. A chan- 
nel swept by wind and tide must be cared for. 

It is just like a floor that has to be swept every day in order 
to keep it clean. It is this fact which goes to explain why we 
have to make appropriations constantly for the maintenance of 
channels after we construct them. 

Now these vessels came out of the Delaware Bay into the sea. 
Those whose draft exceeds 9 feet have to do so yet. They would 
sail outside, and if any of you have taken the trip on a pilot 
boat or sailing craft you know what it means. It is hard on the 
landlubber, and unless you are a good sailor you do not want 
to take a second trip. The ships come out here—Delaware Bay— 
and if their destination is Baltimore they pass Delaware, they 
pass Maryland, they pass Virginia, and sail around here to the 
Chesapeake and up to the Patapsco, and then land at Baltimore, 
a very long and expensive outside route. This little cut of 13.7 
miles, marked by the black line, between the Chesapeake and 
the Delaware is a route laid out by our forefathers who, by the 
construction of this canal in 1825, shortened this route from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore just 321 miles. This canal is in opera- 
tion to-day ; it carries a million tons of commerce annually, which 
pays a liberal freight. The advantage in going through the canal 
is not so much a saving in freight rate as it is to get more expe- 
ditious service by water. It is true that whereas you can ship 
a cargo from New York via Philadelphia to Baltimore in 12 hours 
from the time of shipment at Philadelphia, the delivery by rail 
under present conditions from Philadelphia to Baltimore runs 
ae days, and under recent embargo conditions sometimes not at 


Now, that is the commercial part of it. As we are discussing 
preparedness for war, let us see what it means not to undertake 
improvements of this kind. The water in this canal, antiquated 
as it is, will not permit of vessels to pass through with a draft 
of more than 9 feet. It has nominally 10 feet of water in it, but 
no vessel is permitted to go through that draws more than 9 feet. 
Gentlemen, that bars the smallest torpedo boat or submarine 
the Government now It is not commonly known that 
the War Department itself, which uses the inside waterways 
upon which it conducts its business, has a fleet of more than 
2,500 vessels ; they do not all go to sea. 

They are not all transports. Some of them are vessels that 
ply along the coast line and use the inside waterways, and 
this canal would be of service to them. Submarines of the Navy 
ean not pass through it. Let us suppose a fleet of superior 
force lies outside, a British fleet or a German fleet, for instance, 
and our vessels go up here into this bay. They could not pro- 
ceed to the Philadelphia Navy Yard for strategic reasons or for 
repairs. They could not go forward or backward. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. With the development of the two canals, 
would it not give three exits and three entrances both to New 
York and Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very glad the gentle- 
man from New York made the point, I am coming to that if I 
can get to it in the brief time I have remaining. Here is Nor- 
folk, with its navy yard 

Mr. CALLAWAY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is the gentleman advocating a canal wide 
enough and deep enough for all the war vessels to pass through? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I had my way, that canal 
of 13 miles would be capable of passing the greatest battleship 
the United States owns. [Applause.] I will say further to the 
gentleman from Texas that the paltry sum that any one State 
contributes to the United States Government would be insig- 
nificant compared with the defense that would be accorded to 
all the States by opening up that canal so that war vessels could 
pass back and forth. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Has the gentleman any estimate as to 
how much it would cost to construct the canal so that war 
vessels could pass through? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To a depth of 12 feet through 
here, it would cost about $8,000,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But it takes 35 feet to pass a dread- 
naught through. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A depth of 35 feet could be 
put in there for $20,000,000. That was the estimate of the 
Agnus Commission in 1907. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The three canals the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If you make the cut across 
the State of New Jersey, which is an expensive one, and the 
other cuts that have been recommended by the United States 
Army engineers, the total cost at the depths recommended for 
commercial purposes from New York to Key West would be 
about $47,000,000. If greater depths are to be attained, it might 
approximate $75,000,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That is for all three. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I will tell the gentleman 
this: It would be worth the money. At the port of Philadelphia, 
where they have not had $20,000,000 spent on their river from 
the beginning, they take in as much as $20,000,000 every year at 
the customhouse and turn it into the Treasury of the United 
States, That is a mighty good return on the mvestment for 
the channel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CALLAWAY rose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I must decline 
to yield to the gentleman because of the time limit. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Has the Government ever been called upon 
to make an estimate as to the cost of this? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, and the gentleman from 
Texas is thoroughly familiar with it; several times he has under- 
taken to dissect it on the floor. Estimates have been presented 
here from time immemorial, and it is just such obstructive tac- 
tics as the gentleman from Texas is well capable of that have 
held up this project, that in time of war would be a saving clause 
to the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary for me to refer, so far as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] is concerned, to 
the reports of the engineers or to the distinguished men of the 
Army and Navy who have urged the construction of these im- 
portant coastal canals—no less distinguished’ a man than 
George Dewey, the present Admiral of the Navy, was one of 
them. Men of this type have been on the boards reporting on 
this project, and they have said that it is absolutely essential 
to the proper protection of the coast. They have dealt with the 
commercial features of it, but they have always insisted that 
as a matter of preparedness for war it is necessary, u yet 
all these reports do not seem to prevail with the gentleman. I 
could quote Secretary Daniels and other Secretaries of War 
and Navy, but time does not now permit. 

I have in my hand one of the latest of the reports, known as 
the “Agnus” report, which was prepared by military und 
naval officers and civilians. In that report (1907), as to the 
commercial side, they say: 

An idea of the trade immediately affected can be had from the state- 
ment contained in report No. 2723 


4 th 
foreign commerce of the United States. The Isthmian 
sion estimated that the Panama Canal, now to be built at a cost 
approximating $200,000,000, would have carried a tonnage in 1809 of 
but 4,574,852 tons.” 

Of the registered tonnage traffic in a recent compilation, 25,873,167 
were on Delaware Bay points and 24,151,932 on Chesapeake Bay points. 
These figures, however, do not include the undocumented and unreg- 
istered tonnage traffic, which would add nearly 100 per cent to the 


total. 

Considerably less than one-tenth of the traffic on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays and their various points belongs to foreign commerce. 
The great value of the proposed canal would be in facilitating the 
coastwise trade. 

As to the military side, they say: 

Assuming, however, that both termini are to be properly defended, 
the canal itself offers ä to such defense by the ready 
means of intercommunica afforded. The canal would mit the 
prompt interchange of troops and munitions between the coast batteries, 
and particularly of the submarines, scout boats, and coast-defense moni- 
te) that now form an important factor in seacoast defense, thus 
minimizing the number required for a complete defense. 

Another important feature of the canal would be the obstacle pre- 
sented by it as an adjunct for land defenses. These would serve as a 
base for troops operating to break up military occupation of the 

ula, or to check advances therefrom, without reembarkation 
should such occupation beco; hical study of the 


me e. A geo 
Atlantic coast of the United States, as at present defended, shows the 
peninsula of Maryland and 


Delaware as the most vulnerable and suit- 
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able place for the location of a base for land operations, should our 


Navy be driven from the seas. 
the War of 1812. 

There is so much of this that I shall have to stop in order 
to read a portion of an even more recent report. It is contained 
in Senate Document No. 14, a document that was prepared since 
the present agitation for preparedness began. These military 
gentlemen know exactly what it means for a foreign ship to 
get into those bays. There are no defenses here at the entrance 
to the Delaware Bay, no fortification on the Cape May side nor 
on the other side. This bay is clean and clear of fortifications 
until we arrive up here 40 miles from the mouth, where there 
are three forts, and I wish to say, to the shame of our state 
of preparedness, that this Government has but 200 men to man 
these three forts, not sufficient to keep the guns of the Govern- 
ment in order. The nominal quota is 800 men, but they haye 
been removed from two of the forts and have been put on the 
Delaware side of the river in order to keep the machinery in 
that fort, at least, oiled and in condition. It is easy to observe 
that if an enemy came into this river—the Delaware—with its 
great industrial establishments and shipyards, the railroads 
from Boston and New York and points north going along this 
coast line to points south could be put under control. It would 
not take very long, in our present condition, to stop communi- 
cation between the north and the south, if those railroads were 
torn up or if the enemy should take possession of that country. 

But I desire, in the few minutes left, to say something about 
the latest Army report. It comes from Brig. Gen. M. Macomb, 
Chief of the War College Division; Brig. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
of the United States Army, Chief of Staff; and ex-Secretary of 
War Garrison. On February 27, 1916, they joined in making 
the following answer to queries put to them by the Senate: 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. How much time would the gentleman take to 
develop that idea? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I ask unanimous consent that he be per- 
mitted to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that he be given 
sufficient time to conclude. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
five minutes. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent that he may 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague may proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
official report of the War College, backed up by the Secretary of 
War. Kindly bear in mind that we propose to spend millions, 
maybe hundreds of millions, putting new battleships on the 
seas and in building submarines. We propose to spend mil- 
lions, even a hundred million, in increasing the armed forces 
upon land; and yet here, where the vessels of the Govern- 
ment and these increased forces may be called upon to make 
their final stand, we stop, even though in times of peace it 
would be of the greatest commercial advantage to the people 
of the land; still we stop, unprepared, because it will cost 
eight millions or some other sum to build a canal and put our 
Government in possession of essential advantages for passing 
submarines and warships to our various navy yards. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is the present canal suit- 
able for the passage of submarines? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not. I have asked the 
Navy Department on several occasions to send their sub- 
marines through that canal, and in each instance they have 
replied they could not do it. In one instance four of those 
vessels were sent from the navy yard at Philadelphia to the 
navy yard at Charleston. I asked that they be sent through 
the canal. The answer was that there was not sufficient depth 
of water there to permit it. Those valuable pieces of Govern- 
ment property went to sea, and they struck a storm outside of 
Cape Hatteras and were blown back. In due course Congress 
was asked to make appropriations to put in repair the ships 
that were damaged. 

Mr. SMALL. It has a depth of only 9 feet and the width of 
locks is only 34. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The width of locks of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is 24 feet odd, and the com- 
mercial vessels that use those locks are built away up in the 
air, to accommodate these antiquated locks of 1829. And yet 
commerce is begging, commerce is pleading, to go through, while 
the railroads have the situation entirely in their hands. [Ap- 


This was demonstrated by history in 


I would want only about three 


I shall not want more than 


plause.] This War Department report which bears so directly 
upon this matter is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE orf THR CHIEF or STAFF, 


Washington, February 27, 1915. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Military advantages of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 

1. There is returned herewith a memorandum with attached papers 
on the above subject, dated February 24, 1915, from the Secretary of 
War to the Chief of Staff, wherein three questions are submitted: 

„(a) The military advantage, if any, of the existence of this canal. 

“(b) Whether a canal along this line would be of any military advan- 
tage; and if so, what? 

„(e) What character and size the canal would have to be in order 
to be of any advantage?” 

These questions apparently refer both to the present and contem- 
plated canal along this line. 

2. In answer to 1 (a), it is believed that the existing canal has some 
value as it exists to-day as an obstacle to the advance of a hostile 
expedition landing on the west bank of Delaware Bay and advancing 
against Wilmington and Philadelphia. The fine, undefended harbor at 
Lewes, Del., makes such a landing a het’ dd The canal, especially 
at the locks, is so narrow, only 24 feet at the locks, as to form an 
obstacle not very formidable. The canal is too small for the passage of 
submarines or other naval craft that would be used for preventing the 
landing of troops from hostile transports, and too small and obstructed 
té en for rapid transport of troops and material from one bay to 

e other. 

8. As to 1 (b), a sea-level canal along this same line would be of very 
great military importance from the eigen | points of view: 

a) For the movement of submarines and other craft that must con- 


stitute an important part of our coast-defense system. 

(b) As forming an almost impassable obstacle to the passage of onp 
advancing to attack Wilmington or Philadelphia from the peninsula 
between laware and Chesapeake Bays. 

(2, For the transport of men and matériel of the Coast Artillery and 
the Coast Artillery supports from one bay to the other. 

4. The first of the points enumerated in paragraph 3 is a military 


one, because submarines and other small craft are believed to be at 
present an integral part of the seacoast defense, for use not only against 
naval attack on the harbors, but in a still more important sense against 
transports attempting to land a hostile force on our shores in case of 
the defeat of our Navy. Seacoast defenses reach no farther than the 
range of their guns, and it is impossible to distribute mobile army 
troops at all possible landing places to prevent the landing of troops 
without so frittering away the Army in small detachments as to render 
it almost impossible to collect them for united action. A canal such 
as proposed would allow the whole force of submarines, etc., to be held 
in one of the two bays and used with equal efficiency in either. Without 
the canal the force of submarines, etc., must be divided between the 
two bays, and to reenforce one another they must attempt a ssage 
by ine pa aoa a distance of over 200 miles, as against about 15 miles 
y the canal, 

A canal along this line and one from Delaware Bay to New York 
Harbor would make a landing of hostile troops almost impossible be- 
tween Narragansett Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and the construction of 
this canal is an 1 maple ae step toward the accomplishment of this t. 

5. As an obstacle and A of the land defense of Wilmington and 
Philadelphia a canal suited for other commercial and naval purposes 
would be of great importance. Defended by a few troops and small gun- 
boats, such an obstacle (of the size recommended below) would hardly be 
crossed, and it is not believed that it would be attempted. 

6. As a means of transport it has a measure of value for the easy 
transportation of men and matériel between the fortifications of Dela- 
ware y and of Baltimore. 

7. As to 1 (c), the objects set forth in paragraph 3 above can be 
obtained by a sea-level canal having a depth of 18 feet at mean low 
water and a bottom width of about 150 feet. While tides of 6 feet to 
10 feet prevail in the waters at the ends of the canal, investigation has 
shown t guard locks will not be necessary and that an open canal 
will be entirely feasible. 

M. M. MACOMB, 
Brigadier General, Chicf of War College Division. 

I concur, 

Tasker II. BLISS, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Acting Chief of Staff. 

I concur, 

LINDLEY M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War. 


With these facts before us, gentlemen, what shall we do? If 
a foreign fleet should suddenly drive our vessels in, what are 
we going to say to the people of the United States when they 
ask us why we did not make ready a passageway for our own 
vessels, so that they might get to New York or to the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard for repairs? It is not a question of digging 
1,800 miles; that is rot. It is a question of connecting up a 
little link here and there to make a connected chain. It is the 
doing by man of that sensible thing which God intended he should 
do along that coast. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
leave to extend my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. : 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, at the end of line 9, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall be 
used to pay for any work done by private contract PP the contract price 


is more than 25 per cent in excess of the cost of doing the work by a 
Government plant.” 


Mr. Chairman, may I have 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this bill, as I understand, carries 
un appropriation of $39,600,000. By the majority of the com- 
mittee reporting it here it is contended that every item in it 
is a meritorious provision. By others it is contended there is 
a great deal of “ pork” in the bill, and that many items should 
not be appropriated for. With this contention I have no quarrel. 
In reading over some of the items it seems to me, however, that 
we are providing considerable pork in the way of private con- 
tracts. For instance, under the engineer’s reports, at page 486, 
with reference to inland waterways from Norfolk to Beaufort, 
I find the engineers report 1,282,883 cubic yards of material 
have been removed by day labor, using Government plants, 
resulting in 3.2 miles of completed channel; 4,698,225 cubic 
yards of material have been removed by contract, giving 14.4 
miles of completed channel. The average cost of the work with 
Government plants was 0.048 cent per cubic yard, place measure- 
ment. The average contract price was 0.0752 cent per cubic 
yard, place measurement. That shows there is over 100 per cent 
profit to the private contractor. That certainly is unreasonable. 
We ought to put in this bill some provision, some limitation, be- 
yond which the Army engineers, or those haying control of this 
large sum of money, can not go. We ought to say, when we are 
appropriating $40,000,000, all of which can be expended by pri- 
vate contract, that not to exceed 25 per cent of profit shall be 
given to private contractors. If we are ever to relieve this bill 
from the charge of “ pork,” let us put in such a provision; and 
if 25 per cent is not sufficient, write in a larger percentage, but 
let us put a limitation, beyond which the Army engineers can 
not go. I for one feel that 25 per cent is sufficient. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In the expense given for that work done 
by the Government, what is included there for dead expense, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance which that property would pay 
provided it were private property? Are those things put into 
the cost of production the same as private property? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, they are not. 

Mr. GOOD. The report as I read it does not show, but the 
gentleman, I fear, is not informed with regard to this because 
I have searched the report and it is silent on this subject. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It never is on Government property. 

Mr. GOOD. I may say to the gentleman even if it is not 
included, if the amount I have inserted is not sufficient to 
yield fair returns, let us here as business men, capable of pass- 
ing upon this subject, say how much shall be included as in- 
terest on investment, for depreciation, and everything of that 
kind. I believe, knowing what I do of a project wherein we 
are appropriating this year a million dollars, that 35 or 40 per 
cent of it will be profit to the private contractor if the work is 
all done by private contract. He will do that work in one year 
or less time. His equipment does not involve a great amount 
of money, but his profit will be between $300,000 and $400,000, 
and it seems to me that some limitation ought to be put on 
these expenditures. Such a thing ought to be impossible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to say in reply to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] that it would be fair to say when comparing the 
cost of construction of work by doing the entire amount of work 
by private contract or by a Government contract in the calcu- 
lation of the cost, that where it is done by the Government or 
by municipalities, the cost of interest on the money invested in 
the plant, the taxés that property would pay if it were private 
property, depreciation, and all overhead expenses are not in- 
eluded. Therefore, when comparisons are made of the cost in 
such a matter it is not a fair comparison, It is not just to pri- 
vate individuals, and I defy the gentleman or any other gentleman 
to point out where the Government, or any State, or any city, or 
any municipality, ever did work by day or by month or in any 
other way where it did not cost more money than if constructed 
by private individuals. Of course, contracts may be made with 
private individuals where the price is entirely too high, but the 
actual cost between the two is always greater. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Perhaps the gentleman did not notice the read- 
ing of my amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I did. 

Mr. GOOD. It took the cost to the Government, which the 
gentleman says is much higher than it would cost a private 
manufacturer ‘Therefore, instead of a profit of 25 per cent, 
we ought to cut down the percentage, because the private manu- 
facturer will have some profit in addition to the 25 per cent. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I am agreeing with the gentleman that 
some limitation would be right; but to make those comparisons 
without giving all items of cost in production is absolutely un- 
fair. The gentleman knows that in giving Government costs 
overhead expenses are not included. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, everyone must be in sympathy 
with the purpose of the gentleman who offers this amendment 
in so far as it is intended to effect economy, but the amendment is 
not practicable and will not subserve the purpose which the gen- 
tleman has in view. ‘ 

In the first place, while it appears in this particular instance 
that the contract price was greater than the cost of what ap- 
pears to have been similar work done by the Government, that 
was an exceptional case. According to my information, upon 
the average the contract price of dredging and other excavation 
is less than it usually costs by Government plants. 

Now, in making the calculation of the cost by Government 
plant there is not taken into consideration the initial investment 
in the dredge and the equipment. There is not taken into con- 
sideration the necessary cost of supervision by the engineers, 
whose salaries are already paid and do not come out of the 
appropriation. Neither is there taken into consideration the wear 
and tear of the plant; so that when you omit those three items— 
wear and tear, the interest on the investment, and the cost of 
supervision—it can well be seen that there is no fair comparison 
between the cost by Government plant and the cost by private 
contractor. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman please state how long it 
would take to complete the project referred to on the Beaufort 
Canal with Government equipment? 

Mr. SMALL. It would be indefinite. Probably if they were 
given all the money they could spend, by Government plant it 
would take 15 years. 

Mr. SWITZER. Has not the price of iron and everything 
gone up considerably in the last two years? 

Mr. SMALL. There is no doubt about that. 

Rod HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT, Did not Col. Taylor state that if this work 
were done entirely by Government plant it would require only 
six or seven years? X 

Mr. SMALL. Itis my impression that he said “ 15 years.” 

Mr. HULBERT. I have it written down that he so stated; 
that it would require six or seven years. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I am glad to be corrected. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that the building of the Panama 
Canal was undertaken at first by getting outside men to look 
after it, but is it not also a fact that after the Government 
placed its own engineers in charge, with Col. Goethals at the 
head, they .continually decreased the cost per unit of construc- 
tion from the time they took charge until they finished the work, 
and had no motive except to build as best they could for the 
least money? And even considering the deterioration in the 
value of equipment, the work ever since the engineers took 
charge at Panama has been cheaper than any work ever done 
by private contractors on earth? 

Mr. SMALL. Perhaps that is a debatable question as to the 
cost, but there were reasons for putting that work into the 
hands of the Army engineers that seemed to be conclusive. 
But there is another fact that I wish to suggest, and that is that 
there is not a Government plant used upon many works of im- 
provement. There are only a few works of improvement where 
the construction of a dredge has been authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, so that on many of the works of improvement in prog- 
ress there would be no test of the prospective cost by private con- 
tract or by Government plant; so that no matter how much we 
may be in sympathy with the amendment to effect economy, yet 
as a matter of fact under existing conditions it is impracticable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I believe the chairman of the 
committee will agree that when Col. Taylor was before us on 
this very proposition he stated that when the Government had 
a dredge upon any particular piece of work it had the effect of 
creating competition, so that private companies always reduced 
their rate. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is substantially true. 

Mr. FREAR. So the very fact that the Government has its 
plant there compels the private company to reduce the charge it 
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would otherwise make. In this case of the Beaufort Canal the 
charge is about double the cost of Government work. There 
was no statement made before the committee, so far as I recol- 
lect, why a million dollars should be appropriated when some- 
thing like $200,000 was sufficient to keep the Government crew 
employed; It was stated that six or eight years would complete 
the work, if IL remember correetly. That means between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars additional price for 1916 
becuuse of private contractors, without reference to the Govern- 
ment dredge. Just why private contractors are to be employed 
und why the large appropriation is proposed has: not been made 
plain: . 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr: Chairman, it seems to me that the 
arguments of the gentleman: from North Carolina IMr. Sulz.] 
and of the gentleman from Michigan IMr. Forpngy] do not re- 
spond to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop]. The argument in favor of that amendment is that 
Where the Government can do the work cheaper than it can be 
done by private contract the work ought to be done by the Gov- 
ernment, 

Assuming that the Government can do the work 25 per cent 
cheaper than by having it done by private contract, why should 
not the work be done by the Government directly?’ I ask: any 
gentleman to give me any good reason why the Government 
should let out the work to private contractors when the Govern- 
ment can do it more cheaply than the contract price. This 
Government does not exist and Government work is not done 
in order to make private business. It is done for the public 
welfare. Contracts are not let in order to have contractors 
make profits. They are let in order that the business of the Gov- 
ernment may go on in the best and most satisfactory and cheap- 
est way. 

I. would like to have some gentleman. here present a fair an- 
swer to the question, Why should we take money out of the 
Public Treasury merely in order to put it in the pockets of con- 
tractors? I want to say to you gentlemen. that I think all 
Government work should. be done directly by the Government 
when it can be done as cheaply and as satisfactorily) as it can 
be done by private contractors. If there is any good reason to 
the contrary, I should like very much to hear it, for I have 
never had the pleasure of hearing such reason in all my life. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I have some information in regard to river 
und harbor: work: down on the Great Lakes. I have a harbor 
district, and I have seen some of that work going on, and know 


something of the letting of contracts for the work. As to the 


dredging, I think it would be advisable for the Government to 
provide dredges for doing. much more of the work than is now 
done by the Government itself. On the Great Lakes there is 
one large dredge, or sand sucker, the Gen. Meade, which is in 
constant use during the season of navigation:and.is doing splen- 
did work. One reason why the: dredging, that is done by the 
Gen. Meade can not be done to advantage by private interests 
is that when the work is to be let to individuals or private com- 
panies it must be let by contract, and often it is u to do 
dredging work without permitting: the time to elapse which 
would be necessary for getting bids, for the work. All along 
the -shores- of the Great Lakes after a storm bars are formed 
at. the harbor. mouths, and the Gen. Meade is sent from one 
harbor to another under the direction of the local Government 
engineer to dredge away those bars, and in that way the work 
is done promptly; If it were necessary to have the work done 
by private concerns it would be necessary in each case to: 
advertise for proposals, and considerable time must elapse, 
which would be time wasted. 

Now as to the difference between the cost to the Government 
of doing its own work and the cost to the Government of having 
it done by private interests, I believe the Government is doing 
the work much more cheapiy; although it is true, as stated 
by the gentleman’ from North Carolina [Mr. Smart], that it is 


difficult for us to make an estimate of the original cost to the 


Government of supplying the plant, of building the ship, and 
of operating and maintaining it when it is not engaged in 
actuali work. But I should dislike very much to see any re- 
duction in the plants of the Government now devoted to that 
kind of work. Some one asks why the Government does not do 
all that kind of work itself, and not permit private interests to 
bid on it and do the work. It is on account of the unwilling- 
ness of Congress to supply the money necessary for the build- 
ing of these great dredges. I think: it would be the part of 
wisdom and that it would certainly work economy: if the Goy- 
ernment were willing to appropriate the money for the building 
of more of these great dredges, The work would be done more 
expeditiously, more satisfactorily, and with economy if Con- 


gress would appropriate the money necessary for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of these 


Mr. SPARKMAN: Mr. Chairman, this is: another. effort to 
establish a hard and fast rule where I think it is not advisable 
to do so. The House is not at this time in a position to do that 
intelligently. It has not the information before it necessary to 
enable it to act. wisely; even if it were otherwise thought ad- 
visable to establish such a rule, which I very much doubt. If 
a remedy is needed. it does not lie along that line, in my opin- 
ion, but along: the line of: more Government: dredges; that: is, 
a sufficient number of dredging and auxiliary plants owned by 


the Government to do all the river and harbor work the Gov- 


ernment has to do. When the Government is thus equipped and 
not before can we eliminate this contract work: I may say 
further, that it hus not been the policy of Congress, so far as I 
know, to discourage private enterprise. But it has been the 
policy to construct dredges enough to prevent private contractors 
from holding up the Government, and this has practically been 
accomplished. We have a large collection of plants now; per- 
haps. not as many as we ought: to have, but we have enough 
to exert a potent influence on private contractors. or would-be 
contractors: In some instances it may cost more to employ 
them, but in others it is cheaper. Still, in the future it may be 
wise to establish some such rule; but until we have more in- 
formation before us, sufficient information to enable us to estab- 
ish an equitable rule —a rule that is workable-we should not, 
in my judgment, adopt any such provision as this, and I hope 
it will be voted down. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. è » x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa [Mr. Goon] 
asks unanimous: consent to proceed fur five nuuutes. Is. there 
objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman. if he does not think 
it is our patriotie duty to save this Government being 
robbed of 100 per cent more than a reasonable profit, by making 
no limitation on these things? 

Mr; GOOD. Yes; and if this committee votes down this 
amendment it practically reverses itself with regard to the pur- 
chasing of ammunition and war supplies. A few years ago we 
found that limbers purchased from the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 
as high at $1,700 and $1,800 apiece were being manufactured in 
the Government arsenal for 8650 apiece; and Congress put a 
stop to the practice of paying: that exorbitant. price. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan says that the matter of depreciation is 
not figured in here at all. I do not know that. I rather think 
he is correct, but I do know that at a hearing before the 
committee on fortifications, when we were considering the mat- 
ter of depreciation: of plant relative of the cost of powder, Ad- 
miral Twining appeared before the committee and said deprecia- 
tion should be figured at 3 cents a pound. We found that we 
had one Government plant where the buildings and. equipment 
cost $840,000. which had an annual capacity of 3,000,000 pounds. 
Multiply; 3,000,000 pounds by 3 cents, which he said was a rea- 
sonable allowance for depreciation, and you have $90,000 a year 
depreciation of plant that only cost: $340,000. Then we have 
his testimony that the plant ought: to last at least 10 years, 
and- that the Government plant at Indianhead, with. slight 
improvements; was as good then as it was 10 or 12 years before, 
when it was: constructed, 

The Wall Street Journal of the 29th of February contains a 
stutement made by Dow, Jones & Co, wherein, they say, that 
27 munition factories in the United States have contracts of 
war orders for 1916 to deliver to the European powers aggre- 
gating $2,000,000,000 and that the profits on those contracts will 
aggregate more than $1,000,000,000. That is about the percentage 
of profit recognized by military men. When you gentlemen come 
to face: the preparedness. bills that will come before this: House 
vou will have the same question that confronts us now. Are 
you going to run away from it or are you going to meet it like 
men? If 25 per cent is not enough—and I think it is enough 
for any concern—if that is not enough profit, make it 50 per 
cent, but for Heaven's sake do not let the Army engineers in 
the future, as they have in the past, give private contracts with 
more than 100 per cent profit. I have instanced cases where 
the profit is over 300 per cent. That is all this amendment is; 
it simply provides a limitation on the power of the Army engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War to grant private contracts, It 
provides that contracts shall not be made when the profits aggre- 
gate more than 23 per cent as based on the cost to the Govern- 
ment. Everybody concedes that the Government costs are always 
higher than private costs for the same thing, That has been 
testified: to by udmirals in the Navy and by generals iu the 
Army in regard to the production of war supplies. There are 
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many reasons for it. It is true because of certain regulations 
in all Government work that do not obtain with a private manu- 
facturer, and therefore when I am offering an amendment lim- 
iting the profit to 25 per cent, based on Government costs, in 
actual operation it will yield a profit of more than 35 per cent 
to the private manufacturer, and I submit that that is enough 
to take reasonable care of interest on capital invested, deprecia- 
tion, insurance, and such charges, and it will, in addition, even 
pay a big return on watered stock. 

Gentlemen talk about competition in contracts. You and I 
know that in railroad contracts and river and harbor contracts 
there is, as a general rule, no fair competition, and the only 
place you have to practice real economy and to protect the 
Treasury from being robbed is to write in bills like this limitations 
of this kind. I submit that 25 per cent is not only ample, but it 
is a liberal profit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goon), there were 22 ayes and 48 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Georges River (Thomaston Harbor), Me.: For maintenance, $10,000. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I do that for the purpose of saying to 
the chairman that I will ask unanimous consent that before we 
consider any of the other items we go to the item at the bottom 
of page 4, the East River of New York, and take that up and 
dispose of it. The reason I do that is because I think the item in 
regard to the East River may influence Members whichever way 
we act on it, especially if we reject it. And it would shorten 
up the time on the consideration of the bill. Further than 
that, I feel that a good many Members will be guided in their 
votes on other items quite largely by what happens to that 
item. 

Another thing, I do not think that it is fair that we should 
pass upon the items before we reach the New York item, be- 
cause if we are going to take on new projects I anticipate that 
will decide a good many votes on the other items in the bill. 
Speaking for myself frankly, to illustrate what I mean, if the 
New York item be taken on in the bill, being a new project, I 
think there are several other items which will be offered as 
new projects. I do not think that we ought to be compelled to 
vote on the Boston Harbor amendment until we know whether 
the committee is going to sustain the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee in taking on this new project. I think it would be a saving 
of time, and I think it would be fair all around, if we go to 
the East River item first. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the East River item be immediately considered before read- 
ing any other portion of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the item found on page 4 of the bill, 
line 28, be considered now, out of its order. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, I very reluctantly object 
te that. I have been giving it consideration while the gentle- 
man has been speaking, and it seems to me that we had better go 
ahead with the bill as it is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Boston, Mass.: For maintenance, $100,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the period, on gase? 2, line 8, insert the following : g 

Harbor at Boston, fass. : For improvement with a view of providing 
a channel between President Roads and the sea, 40 feet deep at mean 
low water, in accordance with report of the Chief of En neers, United 
States Army, published in anes Document No. 931, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, second session, 8400 

Mr. TREADWAY. se N I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment which I have just offered be regarded as 
pending and passed over until the item on page 4, line 23, and 
page 5, lines 1 to 12, be disposed of, and that this amendment 
which I have just offered be taken up at the conclusion of the 
item referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the item and amendment he has offered 
thereto be passed until after the consideration of the item found 
at the bottom of page 4, line 23. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I object. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by my 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] is, to my mind, 
one that deserves the favorable consideration of this House at 
the present time. I do not intend in any way to hold up the 
proceedings of this body in supporting this amendment, and it 
is only with the intention of laying before the body just what 


this amendment means to the people of Massachusetts that I 
rise. We have heard a good deal during this session about pre- 
paredness. We have been told that we are going to expend 
millions of dollars in building up a Navy and Army, and yet, 
Mr. Chairman, at this very moment there stands one of the new 
products of the Navy of this country, the Pennsylvania, unable 
at low tide to come up into the navy yard at Boston, because 
there is not water enough to admit her. That is the condition 
that prevails to-day in the harbor at Boston in the bay of 
Massachusetts, and we, the Representatives from that Sfate, 
come before you and ask in all fairness to Massachusetts, which 
is nearer by 190-miles to the countries across the sea thin any 
other port of the country, that our harbor be deepened, as it 
should be. For years the merchants of Boston and Massachu- 
setts have liberally expended their money upon the port of 
Boston. For years they have been building up a port that will 
be a credit to the Nation, anticipating, as they have, that when 
the right time came, and it comes now, the United States Govern- 
ment would be willing to put their small share into the bucket 
in order that the harbor might be improved as it should be. 

In our city within the last few years we have expended 
$9,000,000 in building docks and are to-day building the largest 
and the best dry dock that can be built for the reception of the 
ships for repair. This dry dock will be built at an expense of 
over $3,000,000 of the business men’s money of the State of 
Massachusetts. The State of Massachusetts has said to the 
Government, “ You have the right to that dock as against all 
commercial or business enterprises.” The State of Massachu- 
setts has also built at a great expense out of her treasury the 
largest pier on the Atlantic coast, large enough to accommodate 
six of the largest ships afloat, and in each of these docks they 
have deepened the water to 40 feet, while the main channel in 
our bay is only 35 feet, and is unable to accommodate ships 
that are now being constructed, and which should be brought in 
for commercial as well as military purposes. A great deal has 
been said here in criticism of the committee that has brought in 
this appropriation bill, but I do not wish to criticize that com- 
mittee and I will not, because I believe they have done a great 
work for the Government. I realize how hard it is to bring in 
an appropriation bill that will satisfy everyone. I realize that 
every district of the Nation is clamoring for some improvement, 
which is the same that we are doing for the improvement in 
our district, and I realize, too, that it is the ambition of every 
Member of Congress that that improvement shall go where he 
thinks it is for the best interest for the people of his community 
and will bring to the Government the best return. I am a be- 
liever in the opening up of the waterways of the country. 

I think it is the best thing for the commercial interests of the 
Nation that wherever a river is not navigable and it is going to 
Improve the Nation’s resources, it is the duty of the Government 
to open the river up to such a degree of navigation that any 
ship that floats that will be required to enter may be able to do 
so. It is with that in mind that we from Massachusetts to-day 
say to you—and I know I speak the mind of my colleagues—that 
we do not want to deter this measure by any rider or amendment 
that might be proposed. We simply come here and ask as an 
act of justice at this time that the navy yard of our district be 
protected; that the commercial interests of our district be pro- 
tected ; that means be used whereby one of the great navy yards 
of these United States can be utilized to the best interests of the 
Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for five minutes 
further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to tire this House 
with figures or facts; I do not intend to delve into many figures 
I could present to the House; but I will ask to insert them in the 
Recorp, because I know that before this bill is passed you will 
have heard so much of figures that you will not care to go into 
them as we should. I do desire to state this: The foreign com- 
merce of the port of Boston for the year 1915 was $290,516,803, 
a gain of $57,000,000 over that of 1914. New England manu- 
factures one-seyenth of the entire manufactured products of the 
Nation, and into the port of Boston and out of the port of Boston 
go the greater amount of these manufactures, 

The United States has expended on Boston Harbor and its 
tributary rivers from 1825 to 1915, a period of 90 years, 
$12,668,000, or an average of $140,000 a year, while the State of 
Massachusetts in one-half of that time, from 1870 to 1915, 45 
years, has expended the sum of $15,000,000, or $343,000 a year. 
The receipts from the customs at the port of Boston are over 
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$10,000,000 a year, and the income tax to the Government from 
the citizens of Massachusetts is $4,400,000 a year. I do not 
bring in these figures to show that any other part of the Nation 
or any other river or harbor is not entitled to consideration 
from this body, but I do contend, and I hope the members of 
this committee will agree with me, that when an expenditure 
is asked for that means so much to the State of Massachusetts 
and to all New England, which means the opportunity of en- 
larging the business of that section of the country, the expendi- 
ture of $400,000 at this time should not in any way deter the 
Members of the House from granting it to us. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way] has another aspect than that of the purely commercial 
benefit to the port of Boston by a deepening of the channel. 
Preparedness is the watchword of the hour. In the harbor of 
Boston we have as fine a navy yard as you can find in the 
country, ample facilities for repairing battleships; and with 
the expenditure of a small amount of money that yard can be 
equipped to build battleships. We have, in addition to the 
navy yard, a new dry dock, mentioned by my colleague [Mr. 
Tacve], which is being constructed under the direction of the 
directors of the port of Boston. 

I want to say to this cemmittee that battleships now under 
construction are practically twice the length of battleships 
built 12 or 15 years ago, and that we have not in this country 
to-day a dry dock that will accommodate the ships that the 
present Congress will probably authorize, because if we carry 
out 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The presidential pro- 
gram. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say we did not have a dock in a navy yard that would 
accommodate these vessels? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I said the ships we will 
probably authorize this year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What is the size? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. They are eight or nine 
hundred feet in length. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken about that 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I am not mistaken on that 
preposition. I think the gentleman will find 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman is mis- 
taken about there not being a dock to put them in. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. The only docks under con- 
struction that will take In ships of that size are the dock at 
Boston, being built by the municipality, the dock being built by 
the Union Iron Works in San Francisco Bay, and the dock at 
Hawaii, being bullt by the Government. It is essential, if this 
plan of preparedness is to be a successful—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
state the depth that these battleships will draw as at present 
contemplated ? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That, of course, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, because, as I understand, the plans have not 
yet been made. Presumably, however, the draft will not ex- 
ceed 31 feet. They may not be that draft, but if we are to 
have a successful plan of preparedness we must make it pos- 
sible that these great battleships can come from the ocean 
into a dock or into a navy yard, and to do that we must pro- 
vide a sufficient depth of water in the channels leading from 
the ocean to these docks and these navy yards. Hence, it is 
essential as a part of the broad plan of preparedness that this 
port of Boston and other ports of this country be provided with 
sufficient depth of water to take in these battleships. Now, 
that does not mean that there should be depth of water enough 
to take a battleship under normal conditions; you must have 
u sufficient depth of water to take a battleship to a dock or to 
a navy yard when she has been wounded in a fight and she is 
drawing from 5 to 10 or more feet, by reason of that condition, 
over the normal draft, otherwise you may lose your ship be- 
cause you can not get her to a place of safety to make the 
repairs. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I occupied so much of the 
time of the committee yesterday in connection with the subject 
matter of the amendment now before us that I do not feel in- 
clined to transgress too long upon the committee at this time. 
I agree most heartily with all the statements made by my two 
colleagues, the gentleman from Boston [Mr. Tasvr] and the 
other gentleman from our State [Mr. Roserrs]. There is every 
argument possible to be made that the appropriation asked for 


by this amendment should go into the bill at this time. In con- 
versation a short time ago with Admiral Benson, he told me 
that there was water enough now te get into Boston Harbor 
any ship at present in commission. He did say that the future 
would require more water to reach the dry dock now in process 
of construction, and I called his attention to the fact that the 
last improvement of Boston Harbor required 12 years to com- 
plete; that the dry dock in process of construction now would 
require about a year and a half to complete, so that if we are 
to have water enough to reach that dry dock we certainly must 
begin before the time of its completion. We can not afferd to 
wait, Mr. Chairman, 12 years to secure sufficient water to reach 
the dry dock put at the disposal of the Federal Government, 
paid for by the State of Massachusetts, the largest dry dock on 
the Western Hemisphere, a dock which Admiral Benson testified 
before the committee will take in any vessel that can go through 
the Panama Canal. Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MAppEeNn] a few moments ago referred to the percentage between 
the amount contained in this bill for the various States and the 
amount that those States pay into the Federal Treasury in the 
way of income taxes. 

I just wish to use the comparison to carry out the same idea 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacue] did in these 
same figures. Massachusetts has in this bill to-day $815,000— 
$150,000 of it is for improvements and $165,000 of it is for main- 
tenance of existing projects. Last year, Mr. Chairman, there was 
collected in the State of Massachusetts from the corporation 
income taxes, $1,853,157.41; from the individual income taxes, 
$2,683,084.53; making a total paid by citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts of $4,536.141.94. So that no Member of this 
House can claim that Massachusetts is asking anything unfair 
from the Congress of the United States when it affords a chan- 
nel whereby its own vessels can reach the dry dock built by the 
money of the citizens of Massachusetts and which the State is 
glad to have the Federal Government use. Massachusetts has 
not only made this large contribution to the Federal Treasury, 
but has more than matched dollar for dollar in the development 
of the harbor. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that is as fair a 
preposition as ever was put before this House. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. I hear this income-tax argument so often I would 
like to ask a question. Is it not a fact that in sections like this 
there is quite a pereentage of people who own stock in corpora- 
tions beyond the State from which they receive profit and pay 
taxes on? 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr.. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman’s question is rather 
beyond the point. It is a mutual business transaction. People 
get their money's worth for anything they buy in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 

Mr. SIMS. I am not opposing the gentleman’s amendment, 
but it is like talking about where the revenues are collected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not consider the argument I make as 
the sole basis on which I ask the appropriation. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no doubt some of the investments in my own 
State pay some of that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman’s people, then, have invest- 
ments in good corporations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massach 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. If I get the time, I am perfectly will- 
ing to answer all questions, but I trust the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors will not cut me off in the matter 
of time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want a reasonable time to be allowed for 
this discussion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would it not be a good plan to improve 
channels used by the Government for the Navy without deviat- 
ing too much from the rule of the committee by including new 
projects? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I am glad the gentleman brought 
up that question. I referred to it indirectly in my remarks 
yesterday. I think the approaches to our navy yards in this 


country are absolutely to-day in a class by themselves. There 
is no comparison between the merits of improvement of the 
approaches to any navy yard on the Atlantic or Pacific coast 
with the possibility of improving or maintaining some little 
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commercial channel, whether in New England or elsewhere in 
the country. That is where we want to spend our money. We 
want to spend it on just such propositions as this amendment 
ealls for. It is an element of preparedness. It is what the 
people of our country demand to-day, and therefore I say we 
come right here absolutely on our merits asking, as one feature 
of the element of preparedness, that we deepen the channel so 
that battleships can get to the dry dock at Boston and to the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. I agree absolutely with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it not a fact that the port of Boston, in 
value of trade, is the second port in the United States? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; the second port in the United States 
and the fifth in all the world. I have all those statistics in the 
articles I inserted in the Reconp yesterday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will 
make that statement with a reservation. Philadelphia is now 
the second port in the matter of collections. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In what particular? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the matter of collections, 
and also in the matter of tonnage. S 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, my authority is the document which 
I quoted from yesterday. If it is not up to date, I am very 
glad that occasionally the State of Pennsylvania is not so slow 
as our good, old, conservative New England. Certainly it would 
not be if all its citizens were like the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia. [Applause.] 

But. Mr. Chairman, in order that the gentleman may not 
have too exalted an idea of Philadelphia’s greatness and as a 
matter of accuracy I will state the total value of imports for 
the Massachusetts district in 1915 was $159,917,216, whereas the 
value for the Philadelphia district was $67,913,141. Also, total 
number of trans-Atlantic passengers handled during 1913 out 
of Boston was 114,000 and out of Philadelphia 87,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, Mr. Chairman, under 
those circumstances I will not press the fact so as to interfere 
with the gentleman’s argument. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, my argument for 
this amendment is based very largely on two factors. One is 
the article we find in the House document to which I referred 
when I offered my amendment—House Document 931, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session. It contains this statement from 
the Board of Engineers: 

The navy yard located at Charlestown is one of the most important 
in the country. The strategic conditions are such that in the event of 
a war with almost any European power of importance a naval battle 
may be expected off the New England coast. In such an event, how- 
ever the hattle might result, there would probably be a number of 
crippled ships of the first class coming into the yard for r rs, and 
8 13 on account of their condition, drawing more than their 

0 

That is exactly the nature of the argument used by my col- 
league, Mr. Ronenrs, and it has the official backing of the Chief 
of Engineers. I am quoting directly from the language used in 
his report. Then again I referred yesterday to the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy which he made to this Con- 
gress on December 15 last. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Secretary of the Navy, in his report 
submitted to this very Congress on December 15, 1915, uses this 
language: 

It will be the greatest graving dock in the world. When completed 
it will readily dock the largest war vessels built er contemplated to be 
built for the future, sufficient in size to receive commercial vessels con- 
siderably larger than the giants in the trans-Atlantic Ocean trade, 

This monumental work, involving an expenditure by the State of 
Massachusetts of well over $3,000,000, while being constructed pri- 
marily for the commercial 2 or the port of ton, will afford 
the Navy of dry-dock facilities in this most important harbor superior 
in extent and s to that available at any other American port, and by 
one preg KTS the United States Government prior and paramount 
use of the in time of war. 

I think I have quoted that section now three times upon this 
floor, and I shall be glad to quote it three times three if it will 
bring home to the minds of our Members here the importance of 
the proposition I am presenting. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 


Mr. TREADWAY.,. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand the gentleman is urging this 
improvement largely as an entrance to the dry dock at Charles- 
town Navy Yard? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. There are two facilities. Do not confuse 
them. There are two of them, the dry dock and the navy yard. 

Mr. BORLAND. But in addition to that, it is also a com- 
mercial chunnel, used by the port of Boston? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND, So that the use of it by the Navy is only 
one feature that the gentleman is laying some stress on, and 
in addition to that the port of Boston is largely benefited by 
the channel being open? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Undoubtedly. I said yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, that the argument at the present time is not based 
on the commercial interest. We have the argument for that; 
but we want here to-day to be put to the test, and the call of the 


hour is for better preparation all along the line. We must have 


a bigger Navy, we must have docks at which the vessels can 
be repaired, and we must have a yard where they can be 
equipped. Above all, we must have a sufficient depth of water 
to make use of these facilities. It all goes to make up a part of 
the preparedness program. 

And it is, as I have said several times, largely on that score, 
rather than on the commercial side, that I present the claims of 
Boston to this House at this time. 

Now, I want to add just one word more about the report of 
the Secretary of the Navy. Just what did he intend to convey to 
this House by the report he made to us on December 15? I 
recognize that it is perhaps not the means by which the execu- 
tive departments ask for legislation. They go before our com- 
mittees in the usual process of appropriating for various items. 
But it does carry with it the weight of the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Navy in calling to the attention of the House 
of Representatives various meritorious ideas which he wishes 
to impress upon the membership in view of their action. 
What other reason would there be for the Secretary of the Navy 
spending his time in writing a report if it was not that he 
wanted his opinion brought before Congress, with an idea of the 
influence that it would have on congressional action? So I am 
very willing indeed to leave this case in your hands, realizing 
what the views of the Secretary of the Navy are and the im- 
portance of the immediate adoption of this project for prepared- 
ness. [Applause.] 

Under permission given to extend my remarks I append the 
report of the Chief of Engineers and the report of the Board 
of Engineers and a portion of the survey from the district en- 
gineer officer, Lieut. Col. W. E. Craighill: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 25, 1914. 
From: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
To: The Secretary of War. 
Subject: Report on preliminary examination and survey of Boston 

Harbor, Mass. 

1. There are submitted herewith, for transmission to Co report 
dated December 11, 1912, 5 Col. Frederic V. Abbot, 8 01 Engineers, 
and report dated April 4, 1914, with map, by Lieut. Col. W. E. Craighill, 
Corps of Engineers, on preliminary examination and survey, respectively 
authorized by the following item contained in the river and harbor ac 
approved July 25, 1912. 

Boston Bacher, Muss., with a view to securing increased width and 
depth in the channel from President Roads to the sea; also with a view 
to providing deep-water connection with such suitable terminals as may 
be established by the directors of the port of Boston.” 

The act approved March 4, 1913, provides for an examination of 
Boston Harbor, Mass., with a view to securing increased width and 
depth of channel from Mystic River to President Roads.” As this 
locality is included within the scope of the inves tion authorized by 
the act approved July 25, 1912, and is f cov the reports men- 
tioned above, no separate report thereon will be submitted. 

2. The exist project for improvement of the portion of Boston 
Harbor specified the above-quoted items provides for channels 35 feet 
deep at mean ow water, 1,200 feet wide from the navy yard at Charles- 
town and the Chelsea ‘Bridge and Charles River ge to President 
Roads, 6 miles, and 1 feet wide from President Roads through Broad 
Sound to the ocean, 13 miles, at an estimated cost in round numbers of 
$7,994,000. This project is nearly completed. The commerce of Boston 
Harbor is large and important, and a number of deep-draft vessels are 
engaged in its foreign trade. It appears that several 1 foreign steam- 
ship lines have recently entered the Boston service, and the further im- 
provement of the entrance channels desired is largely to facilitate the 
movement of these vessels, the e channel capacities being Ene 
for all coastwise vessels and for the bulk of the foreign carriers. e 
district officer states that the most important desire of the Boston inter- 
ests is that the large steamers may load to full capacity in the port itself 
and sall direct to their destinations abroad without regard to the tide 
and without touching at any other American port to complete their car- 
goes. Taking into account the tow tides at certain times, the effect of 
the winds upon the water surface, the presence of ledge rock on the 
bottom, and the necessity for ample clearance for decp-draft v he 
reaches the conclusion t the er channel from the Dery yard to 
President Roads should be given a depth of 40 feet at mean low water 
— a et of 600 feet. covering the southerly half of the present 1,200- 

oot chann 
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This work is estimated to cost $2,300,000. For the outer or Broad 
Sound Channel he recommends a depth of 45 feet in the rock section 
and a nominal depth of 40 feet where the material can be dredged, 
this channel to be 900 feet wide and to be located along the south- 
easterly side of the present 35-foot cut, with a slight bend to the east- 
ward at the entrance opposite Finns Ledge. The cost of this channel 
is estimated at $985,000. He proposes to do the bulk of the work by 
contract, but for the prompt and economical execution of the project 
and for its maintenance after completion he recommends the con- 
struction of a self-propelling seagoing ladder dredge, with seagoing tug 
and necessary dump scows, at an estimated cost of $560,000, aking a 
total expenditure of $3,845,000 for work and 5 with 830,000 an- 
nually for maintenance. To this extent he believes the locality to be 
worthy of further improvement, and in this view the division engineer 
concurs, 

3. These reports have been referred, as required b; 
Board of 8 for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited 
to its report herewith, dated April 22, 1914. In connection with its 
consideration of the subject, the board visited the locality and held 
a public hearing in Boston on March 19, 1913. For reasons fully 
expiained the board considers it inadvisable to enlarge the present 
inner channels of Boston Harbor at this time, but it is of opinion 

. that the eneral project for the harbor should be modifed by providing 
a channel between President Roads and the sea, on the lines recom- 
mended N17 the district officer, 900 feet wide except at the outer end, 
where it widened to 1,100 feet, 40 feet deep in general, but 45 fect 
deep through rock. and the building of a dredging plant, at a total 
estimated cost of $1,545,000. 

4. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I con- 
cur with the views of the Board of Engincers for Rivers and Harbors, 
and therefore report that the further improvement of Boston Harbor, 
Mass., is deemed advisable to the extent of providing a channel be- 
tween President Roads and the sea, on the lines recommended by the 
district officer and indicated on the „ map, 900 feet in 
width, widening to 1,100 feet at the outer end, 40 feet deep at mean 


law, to the 


low water neral, but 45 feet 7 55 through rock, and the con- 
struction of a dredging plant, at a total estimated cost of $1,545,000. 
The initial appropriation should be $400,000 in cash, with contract 


authorization for the remainder. 
Dan C. KINGMAN, 


Chief of Enginecrs, United States Army. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS ON 
SURVEY, 


{Third indorsement.] 


BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND Harnors, 
April 22, 191}. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY : 

1, The act of July 25, 1912, provides for a preliminary examination 
of Boston Harbor, Mass., with a view to securing increased width 
and depth in the channel from President Roads to the sea; also with 
a view to providing deep-water connection with such suitable termi- 
nals as may be established by the directors of the port of Boston. The 
act of March 4, 1913, provides for an exa: tion of Boston Harbor. 
Mass., with a view to securing increased width and depth of channel 
from Mystic River to President Roads. Both subjects are covered 
by the reports on gered examination and survey, submitted here- 
with, under the act of 1912, 

2. The entrance channel to President Roads have been under im- 
provement since 1867 under projects providing successively for depths 
of 23, 27, 30, and 35 feet. On these channels there had been ex- 
pended to June 30, 1912, 1 $11,000,000. The total expendi- 
tures for the harbor, including tributary streams and auxiliary works, 
have amounted to something over $12,000,000. The 23, 27, and 30 
foot channels have been completed. The 35-foot project, which pro- 
vides for a width of 1,500 feet in Broad Sound and 1,200 feet inside 
of President Roads, was adopted by the act of June 13, 1902, and is 
nearly complete, there being an available depth of 33 feet, although 
the work done has not included the removal of Finns Ledge, a detached 
253-foot ledge lying about a mile outside of but in line with the 
35-foot channel. The district officer states that if a 40-foot channel 
is 1 1 ee by Congress, the best method of disposing of Finns Ledge 
will be to use it as a foundation for a lighthouse. c range of tides 
ao 75 Navy Yard is from 8.1 feet to 10.9 feet, the mean tide being 

.G feet. 

8. The foreign commerce 8 herein has in recent years ranged 
from about 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 tons, valued at $190,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. There is also a very large coastwise commerce at Boston, 
but this is carried in moderate draft vessels and does not properly 
enter into the consideration of greater depths in the channels of ap- 
proach to this harbor. Several large foreign steamship lincs have 
recently entered the Boston service, and the further improvement of 
the entrance channels desired is ge to meet this condition. 

4. The State of Massachusetts, through the directors of the port 
of Boston, is doing its part toward the development of the harbor by 
the creation of an . basin, connecting channels, and extensive 
terminals, on which and for other improvements there has been ex- 

nded nearly $8,000,000 up to the present time, and provision has 

een made for a further expenditure of about $7,000,000. It is in 
connection with the latter that the second item of the act is concerned. 

5. The district officer's 8 of the needs of commerce in the inner 
harbor, taking into account the low tides at certain times, the effect 
of the winds upon the water surface, the presence of ledge rock on the 
bottom, and the necessity of ample clearance for deep-draft vessels, 
has led him to the conclusion that a depth of 40 feet at mean low 
water is essential. He has given consideration to a width of 1,200 
feet, corresponding to that of the present channel, but concludes that a 
width of 600 feet will answer the needs of the pori for — Meer to 
come, The survey covered a channel north of Governors Island, as 
suggested by the directors of the port of Boston, but the results show 
that to create a channel here 40 feet deep would be much more expen- 
sive than by following the present channel. Moreover, it appears that 
the propused terminal developments at Bast Boston will not available 
in the near future, and therefore the channel to the north of Governors 
Island is not urgently needed. : 

6. Various estimates are submitted for the outer or Broad Sound 
Channel covering widths of from 900 to 2,000 feet by slightly different 
routes and depths of 40 and 45 feet. The investigations of the dis- 
trict officer, which included consultations with experienced navigators, 
led him to the conclusion that a channel depth of 45 feet in the rock 
section and a nominal depth of 40 feet elsewhere, with a width of 900 
feet, widened to 1,100 feet at the outer end where the channel bends 
to the eastward of Finns Ledge, will serve the needs of commerce for 
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the present. For the prompt and economical execution of the project 
and its subsequent tenenco the trict officer believes a seagoing 
ladder dred with necessary floating plant, is desirable, and he sub- 
mits an es te therefor. e recommends the locality as worthy of 
additional improvement in accordance with the following estimates: 


An inner channel 600 feet wide, 40 feet deep, from President 


ORGS tO the ——T—T—T—.. ͤ—— —-— $2, 300, 000 
An outer channel from President Roads to the sea 900 feet 
wide, with a slight bend at the outer end, and 1,100 feet 
wide at the entrance east of Finns Ledge, 45 feet deep 
through rock and of sufficient depth to insure safe naviga- 
tion at mean low water for vessels requiring 40 feet draft 
in’ tho inner harborcco oo ee ——? see 985, 000 
Dredge with seagoing tug and dump scowWs 560, 000 
INR eee ler mp ener ans E oe a ee ste a center> 3, 845, 000 


His estimate for the maintenance of the project is $30,000 per annum. 
The division engineer concurs in the views and recommendations of the 
district officer. 

7. In addition to the information secured through the reports on pre- 
liminary examination and survey the board held a public hearing in 
reference to this subject in the city of Boston on March 19, 1913, which 
was largely attended by representatives of the principal interests con- 
cerned. It appears that the needs of the city of Boston have, up to the 
present time, outgrown successively the various projects adopted for 
the entrance channels, and arrangements have recently been made with 
some of the more important trans-Atlantic lines to engage in service at 
this port, using large and deep-draft vessels, for which an increase in 
depth is considered necessary. It is claimed that out of a total of 172 
vessels in existence in 1911-12 haying a length of 500 feet or over, 25 
were in the Boston trade, and 4 others over 600 feet in length had 
been contracted for. These vessels draw from about 30 feet up to 34 
feet. Stress was laid upon the fact that Boston has an advantage over 
New York in that it Shortens the trip to European ports by 190 miles, a 
matter of particular importance to the passenger service. 

8. It is quite clear from the data presented that the present entrance 
channels at Boston Harbor have ample width, and that the additional 
depth desired is merely to enable a few large trans-Atlantic passenger 
boats to sail fully loaded without reference to the tide. -The ropean 
L pete for these same boats do not generally have as great low-water 

epth as that already provided at Boston. A change of not exceeding 
three hours from a fixed time of departure would apparently enable the 
largest of these boats to sail without any difficulty. It is not believed 
that the resulting inconvenience would be sufficient to warrant the large 
initial expenditure of 3 $4,000,000 to prevent it. 

9. On the other hand, it is apparent that on account of the excep- 
tional exposure of this locality a somewhat 1. — ter depth is necessary in 
the outer channel from President Roads to the sea in order to give it a 
3 equivalent to that of the inner channel, and the board believes 
that a depth of 40 feet is required for this pinpon Moreover, in giving 
the depth of 40 feet it is considered advisable to remove ledge rock to a 
depth of 45 fect, as the additional expense involved is not very large. 
The board therefore concurs with the district officer and the division 
engineer in recommending the outer channel proposed by the district 
officer, except that the general 38 depth should be limited to 40 feet. 
The board also concurs with the district officer and the division engineer 
eee opinion that it is of great importance to provide the Government 


neer in the opinion that a lighthouse on Finns Ledge is essential to 
properly mark the entrance and give reasonable safety to navigation, 
12, In 5 with law, the board reports that there are no ques- 
tions of te facilities, water power, or other subjects so related 
to the project proposed that they may be coordinated therewith to lessen 
the cost and compensate the Government for expenditures made in the 
interests of navigation. ; 
For the board: 
W. M. BLACK, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Scnior Member of the Board, 
. 
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SURVEY OF BOSTON HARBOR, MASS 


War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 


Boston, Mass., April 4, 191}. 
From: The District Engincer Officer. 
To: The Chief of Engincers, United States Army 
(Through the Division Engineer). 
Subject: Survey of Boston Harbor, Mass. 


1. In 8 with instructions in your letter dated March 27. 
1013, the following report is submitted on the survey of “ Boston Har- 
bor, Mass., with a view to securing increased width and depth in the 
channel from President Roads to the sea; also with a view to providing 
deep-water connection with such suitable terminals as may estab- 
lished by the directors of the port of Boston." 

These instructions were accompanied by the following recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of March 24, 


913: 

2. It is recommended that estimates be prepared for depths of both 
40 and 45 feet, and widths of 1,200, 1,500, and 2,000 in the outer chan- 
nel; and for a depth of 40 feet and widths as suggested by the district 
officer in the inner channel.” ` 

85 ae of Engineers directed that these recommendations be com- 
p with. 

2. The channel is divided into two parts, viz, from the bridges at 
the head of the harbor to President Roads, about 5) miles, and from 
President Roads to the sea, which is, to the outer end near Finn's 
Ledge by the present deep-draft channel, about 3 miles. It is neces- 
sary first to consider and fix the depth required in the channel from 
the city to President Roads, which will be designated as the inner 
channel. ‘Three controlling features are p 


resent, 8 the needs of 
deep-sea traffic using the port, (b) the new dry dock being built with 


1916. 
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State funds and the State terminals at South Boston, and te) the 
navy yard at Charlestown. On October 16, 1912, the Acting 

tary of the Navy advised the Secret of War of the following recom- 
mendation of the General Board, which had been approved by Navy 
Department: 

Tue General Board recommends that channels leading to all the 
first-class docking, repair, and supply yards be dredged to a depth of 
ae nA leg 3 low water and to a least width of 7500 feet, and greater 

— e” 

Fay The needs of the deep-sea traffic would require the extension of 
the channel to the upper harbor, where are located the White Star, 
Atlan, Red Star, and other trans-Atlantic lines. The ex to the 
United States to meet the needs of such commerce would be lessened 
by requiring all tines to establish themselves in one neighborhood, and 
efforts to this end are being made. For the present stu iy. however, it 
is not a material matter, as if the channel is to go to the 
the commercial docks of deep draft at the upper end of the inner 
bor would be similarly benefited. The most important desire of the 
Boston interests is that the large steam 
in the t itself and sali di A 


destination abroad, without touching at an rt to 


mercial statisti dicate that full cargoes can A vessel 
capable of loading to 34 feet, wnich has to to sea drawing only, 
say, 31 feet, loses the most profitable part of the voya The addi. 


— and with pro 
business from and to 


com y for this 8 The t class of steamers now comi 
to this port are capable of loading to depths of 33 to 34 feet; when 
under way low water, even at the moderate speed required for 


näed. 
the wind, whi 
infrequent intervals produces low tides in the inner harbor five-tenths 
to 1 foot below the predicted normal. his effect of the wind natu- 
rally grows ess as we approach the opan sea. . is that 
it is reasonable to say that 40 feet is desirable in the inner harbor for 
the commercial interests of the port, this margin being no more than 
is reasonable to allow under the ship's bottom to make her steer prop- 
erly. Added to this are the uncertainties of main any deep 
channel within a foot or two of the Rae or even of know whether 
or not the depths exist to within s limit. The er of too nar- 
row a margin between a vessel's keel and the bottom is a more than 
usually ous consideration in Boston Harbor because of the presence 
of ledge rock bottom over large areas. The above remarks in this para- 
graph are based on vessels drawing 34 feet, the deepest draft now used 
or under contract for use in on Harbor, but many of the newer 
steamships are being built to load to as much as 37 feet. ‘There is no 
reason why these steamers may not later come into Boston, if not 
within a few-years on account of the commerce of the port, at least 
for dry-dock accommodation. I am informed that the Aquitania, 
Mauretania, Lusitania, and Imperator are unable to dock anywhere on 
this side of the Atiantic. Any one of them could be accommo- 
dated in the dry dock now building at South Boston. 

(b) C nearest to the sea of the three points to be 
reached for the purposes named above. It is being built to have 35 
feet on the sills, and could at normal high tide dock vessels of pores 8 
43 fect draft. This indicates that they are providing for at least 10 
. This is also the depth be provided at the State termi- 
nals at South Boston and Commonweaith Pier No. 1, East Boston, in 
the slips and approaches. 

(ce) e navy yard located at Charlestown is one of the most impor- 
tant in the country. The strategic conditions are such that in the 
event of a war with almost any Euro power of importance a naval 
battle may be ex ed off the New gland coast. In such an even: 
however the battle aie result, there would ponen be a number o 
crippled ships of the first class comi: into yard for repairs, and 
some Teun on account of their tion, drawing more than their 
norma! draft. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will not be adopted. There is really no excuse for it at this 
time that could not be urged in favor of many other projects 
that we are leaving for another bill. This is essentially a new 
project—one of a class that we have excluded from this bill, 
with one single, solitary exception. That exception is the East 
River project. 1 may say, further, that this project is not on 
all fours with that by any means. There was one overpower- 
ing reason for the insertion of that project in this bill, namely, 
the letter expressing the conviction of the President that it 
should go in as a part of the national-preparedness plans to 
come up before Congress at this session. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether, if a similar communication had been asked 
for and secured from the President in behalf of the Boston 
project, he would then consider it overwhelmingly necessary to 
put it in the bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If, in addition to such a request from the 
President, the proper naval officers had come before us, as in 
the East River project, or in any other way had assured us that 
they needed this improvement in the interest of the Navy, and 
that its improvement was urgent, of course, we would have 
included it in the bill. 


But they have not done that; on the contrary, they have 
practically said it was not urgent. Admiral Benson, in speak- 
ing of the importance of Boston as a navy yard, says in a letter 
to myself: 

Referring to our conversation over the telephone— 

This letter was written on March 4— 
and to more fully state the situntion with regard to the navy yards 
and channels on the eastern coast of the United States, I think it well 
to inform you that the only navy on this coast now fitted for 


building batticchips is the one at New York, which emphasizes the 
— 2 for deepening the channel to that yard. ‘ 


A little further on and with reference to the Boston yard he 
says: 


to do this at that yard. 


We therefore see that, so far as the Government dry dock is 
concerned, there is no necessity for its improvement. It is 
urged here, however, that, while it is not needed for that pur- 
pose, it is necessary on account of the fact that the State of 
Massachusetts proposes very soon to erect—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is erecting—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is erecting and will have constructed 
within the next three or four years a dry doek capable of 
accommodating battleships. But that yard is not now ready, 
is only under construction, and will not be completed for three 
or four years. Now, if this Congress adjourns, we will say, on 
the 30th of June—I can not tell as to that 

Mr. TREADWAY. We will pray for that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Or it may be in July or August, or when- 
ever it is, only a very few months will elapse before we will 
have another river and harbor bill. Then this particular 
project can, no doubt will, come before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, where it will be duly considered, and, if it has the 
merits that our friend from Massachusetts says it has, it will 
most assuredly be adepted. I am not, however, making any 
promises just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]-asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know something of this project, having 
read and studied it very carefully. The work recommended 
begins 6 or 7 miles from the city of Boston and covers the stretch 
of channel known as Presidents Roads, a channel about a mile 
and a half in length. It is the outer channel from Boston, lead- 
ing into deep water in the Atlantic Ocean. They have 35 feet 
of water there now, with a 9 or 10 foot tidal rise, which 
affords 45 feet at high tide, or an available depth of 40 feet. 
That tide carries the same depth up to the city of Boston and 
to the navy yard they are now constructing there, so if the 
plant was finished and ready now I would not consider it as 
presenting an urgent case by any means; certainly not such a 
case as would justify an exception to our rule as to new projects. 
New York, with the greatest navy yard on the Atlantic seaboard, 
capable of accommodating the largest battleships that we pro- 
pose to build, has only 30 feet of water. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not the gentleman mistaken about the 
depth at New York. Is it not 40 feet? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no; not up to the navy yard. It is 
only 30 feet. 

Mr. HULBERT. ‘Twenty-six feet. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hur- 
BERT] says only 26 feet. Whatever the depth is, it is not sufli- 
cient to admit these large battleships to the navy yard except 
at high tide. But I am not going to discuss that particular fea- 
ture now. We will reach that later. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the committee had before 
it any other new project like that at the port of Boston which 
it declined to consider? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have had many projects before us, 
150 in number. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Were there any other navy- 
yard projects like that at Boston before the committee? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; there was a navy yard brought to the 
attention of the chairman of this committee by the President 
some time ago, with the request that it be given consideration by 
the committee.’ That was the navy yard at Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentleman to ex- 
plain whether any other ports have made similar requests like 
that of Boston, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les; both Norfolk and Charleston. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, a word in regard to the work the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is doing in the matter of developing her rivers and 
harbors. She is doing well along that line. Few, only two or 
three others, if any, are doing as well, and they are on the 
Pacific coast. But that should not influence us in this matter. 
The question here is whether we want to include in this bill 
another new project, one not in the same class with the ones we 
have included. There is no excuse and no reason for it, and I 
hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this item 
under consideration differs from the New York item in one re- 
spect only, and the chairman of the committee has told you what 
that respect is. The only mistake the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts made who are in favor of this amendment was that 
they did not go to the White House and get its indorsement. In 
every other way it is equal with New York, except that it is 
better because they are going to have a larger dock. The truth 
about the matter is there is no emergency in either proposition. 
It is simply an attempt to take advantage of this general propo- 
sition of preparedness to get some money that otherwise they 
could not get. That is all there is in either one of the proposi- 
tions, Notwithstanding what the gentleman from New York 


said, that I insinuated that he was playing politics, I assure. 


the committee that I would not accuse the gentleman from New 
York under any circumstances of playing polities. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman did not do me the honor 
to pay close attention to my remarks. I did not charge the gen- 
tleman with intimating that I was playing politics. What I 
resented was the intimation that the President of the United 
States, according to the gentleman from Washington, would stoop 
to request Congress for money for an improvement for national 
defense, merely as a subterfuge, when he was, according to the 
gentleman, seeking political advantage. I do not think it was 
worthy of the gentleman from Washington to make such a charge 
as that against the President, and to represent him to be doing 
an ordinary “fence-repairing job” that the gentleman from 
Washington and myself might indulge in without much criticism. 

Mr. MANN. Which the gentleman from New York was, in 
fact, indulging in. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; Iam a fence demolisher and not 

a fence repairer. [Laughter.] 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of course the gentleman 
from New York would not indulge in playing politics. I would 
not make that assertion on the floor of the House or anywhere 
else. If the gentleman from New York had read the rest of the 
report that he had in his hand—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I intend to put it all in the RECORD, as 
well as my letter from which the gentleman quoted one sentence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That one sentence was 
enough; I did not want to incorporate the rest for fear that 
some one would accuse him of playing politics. If the gentleman 
und read a little further in the report, he would have found these 
words: 

It should, in fairness to the President, be stated that the presenta- 
tion of the matter to him was entirely ex parte, and he was undoubtedly 
misled as to the facts and no doubt believed that an emergency really 
existed. But the majority of the committee can have no such excuse 
for their action. They had all the facts before them, and they knew 
that there was no existing reason justifying the inclusion of this item 
in the bill. In fact, the only defense made of the item was that the 
President desired it. 

And that is the only defense made of it now. That was the 
defense that the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
just made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I want to say that that was the one propo- 
sition—not the overpowering reason, but the very great reason 
why we took it on, and I couple with that the explanation that 
Admiral Benson, from the navy yard, made as to the impor- 
tance of the work. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The explanation Admiral 
Benson made absolutely demonstrated that there was nothing in 
the proposition at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
five minutes more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman’s time 
will b> extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am not saying anything that I think I ought not to say 
as to what occurred in the committee. I think it appears in the 
report, but the truth about it is that there is not n man on that 
committee that would have yoted for this item except the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hurnert] if it had not been for the 
letter, not from the President, but from his secretary, and I 
would not accuse the secretary of playing politics any more 
than I would accuse the gentleman from New York. 

Here is what happened: We went through the bill and took 
on no new items. The President had intimated that on account 
of the condition of the Treasury, as I understood it, we should 
not take on any new items. I was one of the Members who was 
in favor of taking on the new items, I believed this New York 
project ought to be put in the bill on a commercial basis, but it 
was no more emergency than many other items. But after we 
had done that, after we had gone through the bill, too late to 
get on any other item, then comes this letter from the President's 
secretary saying there was this emergency. I have respect for 
the President. We took it up, went into it and investigated it, 
and the investigation showed that there was no emergency what- 
ever in regard to it. My distinguished friend from Missouri, 
Judge Boomer, when Admiral Benson was before the committee, 
asked the question if there was not the same condition existing 
in all of the navy yards on the Atlantic coast, and his reply was 
substantially “yes.” He said the same condition existed at 
Philadelphia and Norfolk and a worse condition at Charleston, 
S. C. So there was no emergency, and this talk that my friend 
from Massachusetts made—— 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Did not Admiral Benson state that there 
was sufficient water at Boston for the accommodation of the 
largest vessel of the United States Navy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. HULBERT. Did he not state that there was sufficient 
water in the Delaware River for the accommodation of the 
largest vessel in the United States Navy? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. I do not want to be 
interrupted any more, 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman yielded to me for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is the gentleman through 
with his question? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I am not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Then state it. 

Mr. HULBERT. What does the gentleman mean, then, by 
stating that the conditions at all of these navy yards along the 
Atlantic coast are the same? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I meant just exactly what 
Admiral Benson said, and I quote from the hearings: 

Mr. Boomer. That navy yard is open at all times? 

Admiral Benson. You would have to go up the Delaware, and you 
have to take it at 1 high water. It is the same thing at 
Norfolk. You would want the high water, because the channel at 
1 5 and at present it is too narrow to turn one 
0 2 

Mr. 20 0 Then the navy yards all along the Atlantic coast are 
practically in the same condition as the one at Brooklyn is—the harbor 
conditions are practically the same? 

Admiral Benson. I do not know. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Boomer. You say you have got to wait for high water if you 
take the Buttermilk Channel? What is the difference in the channel 
there and at the other navy yards? 

Admiral Benson, The conditions are practically the same in that 
respect—that you have to wait for high water; but at Norfolk, for 
instance, I think the later ships coming out will have considerable 
difficulty in turning. 

And that is the only thing that has ever been contended for 
the New York yard, that sometimes they have to wait for high 
tide in order to get in there. That is the testimony of Admiral 
Benson, and the testimony further shows that there are from 
20 to 30 minutes in the day when they have extremely low water, 
and it is troublesome for a battleship to go up the channel. Not 
only that, but I call attention to the fact that Admiral Benson 
testified that during the year—now, listen to the great emergency 
for making the exception, the great exception—on an average 
20 battleships go up to the New York Navy Yard, and the 
emergency is that there are 30 minutes in the day when these 
x 8 making these 20 trips could not get up to the 
channel. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment putting in the 
bill a new project for Boston can not be adopted without doing 
a great injustice to a great many other projects throughout the 
country which have received favorable reports and which are 
also clamoring to be included in the bill. Boston is a great port 
for commerce and for other reasons, and the directors of the 
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port of Boston have constructed wonderful terminals and a 
great dry dock, but these are not decisive of the question. The 
amendment is to add a new project to this bill. What is the 
project? There was authorized by Congress in the act of 1912 
an examination and survey with a view to increase the width 
and depth from President Roads to the sea, and also to pro- 
vide deep water in connection with such suitable terminals as 
may be established by the directors of the port of Boston. Here 
is a project which was favorably reported, and I have the map 
before me. The report says that no further improvement is 
needed from the navy yard for 6 miles down the harbor to 
President Roads, but they do recommend that from President 
Roads to the sea, a distance of 14 miles, they have an increased 
depth from 35 to 40 feet, and an increased width at the outer 
edge. That is the project which is sought to be included in 
the bill, so that if the project is adopted you get no deeper 
water from the navy yard to President Roads, a distance of 6 
miles, than exists at the present time. Boston already has been 
generously provided for. They have 35 feet from Chelsea 
Street Bridge and Charles Street Bridge and from the navy 
yard down to the sea. 

There is no other harbor in the United States which has a 
greater depth by improvement than 35 feet, except the harbor 
of New York, and that only on the North or Hudson River side. 
The navy yard is on the East River side, and the proposed Enst 
River project has reference to that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment. When they get to this East 
River project, the project asked to be adopted is for 35 feet, 
the same as Boston has at the present time, leading up to the 
navy yard, and I may say at the same time that there is no 
harbor in the United States haying a navy yard that to-day 
has a depth of more than 35 feet by improvement leading to it. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, at Portsmouth the depth was natural and 
they did not get it by improvement. The same is true of 
Puget Sound. I am talking about channels improved by dredg- 
ing. There is no improved channel leading to any navy yard 
in the United States that has more than 35 feet, and Boston has 
that depth already. So the chairman of the committee is right. 
There is no emergency about it, You can not adopt this project 
without doing a grave injustice to many other projects upon 
which favorable reports have been made. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, without particular reference 
to this particular Boston project, I think it is due to my col- 
league [Mr. Firzceracp] that the proposition that this is a 
political matter aimed at reconciling the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives from New York City with the President be refuted 
by a Republican from the city of New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman is the first 
one who has mentioned that. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, that is the report, and that is the purport 
very largely of the attack on my colleague. The facts are these, 
that at the beginning of the Congress two or three of us intro- 
duced bills covering this whole East River project, and along 
about the Ist of January we held a meeting of the delegation 
from New York City, to which the entire 24 were invited, which 
meeting was attended by more than a majority, irrespective of 
politics. Our colleague [Mr. Frrzaknalol was elected by the 
voice of his colleagues chairman of our city delegation, and 
while there was no formal vote taken, there was an expression 
of the sense of all of us that both he and Mr. Hutsert, who rep- 
resented our city on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
should use every reasonable effort to get this particular project 
in whole or in part in the bill. There were no polities in it. If 
any politics have been injected into it, I unwittingly am the 
guilty party. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it the deliberate judgment of the 
gentleman that this is in the interest, necessarily and properly, 
of adequate national defense? 

Mr. BENNET. -Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I am for it; I do not care how 
much Democratic politics there is in it, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman from Ohio under- 
stand the project the gentleman is discussing? My amend- 
ment is for Boston Harbor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was talking about the New York 
project. 

Mr. BENNET, It is in the interest of adequate national 
preparedness and adequate defense, nnd it seems to me that 
the President of the United States, as Commander in Chief 
of the Navy, is not at all to be criticized when he fayors this 


exception to the rule at the request of the united voice of the 
Republican and Democratic Representatives from the city of 
New York. 

We demand the whole project if we can get it, but we are 
glad to get part, if not more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman says this 
is in the interest of preparedness. I trust the gentleman will 
say why. Admiral Benson did not say. 

Mr. BENNET. When we get to our amendment, if there is 
opposition, I do not want to take up the time on the Boston 
amendment to do that, 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman say how many Repub- 
licans there were in the 24 Representatives from New York 
City? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, I regret there are not more. 

Mr. GILLET. But how many are there? 

Mr. BENNET. Out of 24 there are 7. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are united? 

Mr. BENNET. Absolutely united. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated that a majority of 
the 24 were present. How large a majority of the Republicans 
were present? 

Mr. BENNET, My recollection is every one of the 7 Republi- 
cans were there, and my recollection is there were something 
like 19 of the 24 present. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to ask if there ever was 
a time when all of the Representatives of the two parties from 
the State of New York have not been able to unite on an appro- 
priation for New York Harbor? 

Mr. BENNET. Never, because the appropriations for New 
York Harbor have been always correct and proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Treapway), there were— 
ayes 29, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend iny remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a puuse.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Merrimac River, Mass.: For maintenance, $10,000. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by adding 
the letter “k” to the word “ Merrimac,” in line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, add the letter“ k“ to the word ‘ Merrimac.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have been struggling since 
coming to Congress to have the name of the Merrimack Liver, 
on the banks of which I live, correctly spelled. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office seems to have a distinct aversion to spell- 
ing it us the Indians, who gave it its name, intended, and in- 
sists on habitually omitting the final“ k.“ About three months 
ago the Geographic Board of the United States was asked for 
a ruling upon the correct spelling of the name of this river; 
under date of January 5 they handed down a ruling that it 
should be spelled with a final “k.” The Geographic Board, as 
I need not remind Members of the House, is charged with the 
duty of passing upon the spelling of doubtful geographic names. 
I quote from the current Congressional Directory, page 340, u 
paragraph defining the duties of the board: 

The board passes on all unsettled questions concerning geographic 
names which arise in the departments, as well as datecunining. chang- 
ing, and fixing place names within the United States and its insular 
possessions, and all names hereafter suggested by any officer of the 
Government shall be referred to ibe board before publication. The 


decisions of the board are to be accepted by all the departments of 
the Government as standard authority. 


I suppose there will be no disposition on the part of this 
House to question that ruling or to decline to acquiesce in 
saying that the word“ Merrimack” shall hereafter always be 
spelled with the final “k.” I am ambitious, Mr. Chairman, I 
will say, to be known in Massachusetts and New Hampshire as 
the man who anchored the“ k“ in the“ Merrimack” River. 

Mr. MANN. Has this amendment the approval of the simpli- 
fied-spelling faddists? 


Mr. ROGERS. If I can get their approval, I will place it in 
the REconb. I ask the chairman of the committee if he will 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say that if that is the way this river 
ought to be spelled I have no objection, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amendment, 
unless the gentleman says it is done in the interest of national 
preparedness. We are not asking for anything that does not 
include national preparedness. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think it will be harder 
to get up the river if it has the“ k“ in it? 

Mr. ROGERS. The change will make the river longer and 
bigger. It ought to help navigation on it. So the amendment 
comes within the requirements of the exacting gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Rocers), there were—ayes 65, 
noes none. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
submit a few remarks in relation to an item which has been 
passed in reference to Pollock Rip Channel, Mass. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 5 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
obtain an opportunity to engage the attention of the Chair 
before the item had been passed. 

The item in regard to Pollock Rip Channel is one that has 
been provided for by an appropriation in every river and harbor 
bill since 1911 but the item has been rejected in the Senate on 
account of some extraordinary demand from all-powerful Sena- 
tors during 1914 and 1915. This matter of the improvement 
of Pollock Rip Channel is a subject that has been discussed 
by vessel owners and by maritime interests along the entire 
Atlantic coast for many years. 

It had the opposition of engineers of the United States for 
several years, until finally, after the matter was presented be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Committee and after a hearing at 
Newport, R. I., at which the maritime interests of the Atlantic 
coast were represented, reasons were given by master mariners, 
mates, and pilots who had traversed the coast on the southerly 
side of Cape Cod in Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds which con- 
vinced the engineers that there was an opportunity to make an 
improvement on the important shoals in the Pollock Rip Channel 
which would provide safety in the means of navigation, which 
would guarantee greater protection to human lives and better 
security to owners of vessel property and to the owners of val- 
uable cargoes, which had long been menaced by lack of a direct 
channel of suitable width and depth through this important 
waterway. Pollock Rip Shoal is located about 60 miles from 
Boston. It has two distinct angles in it, and it is made very 
hard for navigation, one of them with 90 degrees radius and the 
other with 70 degrees radius, in line for a course that makes it 
distinetly dangerous for vessels navigating this most dangerous 
coast. Finally, after the presentations made at the hearing 
to which I have referred, the engineers made a preliminary 
examination in order that they might obtain information upon 
which they could make a report to the Congress as to the neces- 
sity of this important improvement to navigation. As a result 
of this examination and report an appropriation of $125,000 
was made, which was included in the river and harbor act of 
1912, and the appropriation of a second sum of $125,000 was 
included in the act of 1913. 

The dredger Navesink was sent to Nantucket Sound for the 
purpose of demonstrating by means of a thorough examination 
nnd persistent work that two dangerous shoals, known as 
Bearses and Stone Horse Shoals, which had been referred to 
as an impediment in the channel, were assemblages of large- 
sized gravel stones, almost the size of paving stones, and that 
they could be removed and would be useful in defining definitely 
the line of the proposed channel. The proposed depth of the 
channel was to be 30 feet and the proposed length of it was to 
be 7 miles and the proposed width was to be 1 mile, Thus the 
usefulness and importance of the proposed improvement was 
mintile apparent. 

There has been nothing done upon this important channel 
during the last two years, and it was thought by some of the 
eugineers, before any work was begun, that it would be impossible 
to maintain a definite channel through that part of Vineyard 
Sound, which was so tortuous and which had so many sloughs 
oud shifting sands in it, and that it would be impossible to main- 
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tain either a depth or width of channel urged by the proponents 
of the improvement; but the advocates claimed if the channel was 
made of suitable width and depth, and if it were constructed in 
the direction of the wind and tides passing through the channel 
the expense and improvement would be fully justified. It 
appears from the report made and submitted to Congress on the 
2ist of January of the present year that the work which was 
done two years ago has given a depth ef 46 feet for a part of 
the channel and not less than 30 feet where the work has been 
completed. The fact that the work done has not deteriorated 
during the last two years clearly demonstrates the usefulness 
of the work done, the permanence of the channel and its impor- 
tance to the maritime interests of the entire Atlantic coast. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the impor- 
tance of this channel that I call to your attention is emphasized 
in a report that is submitted here, showing the commercial sta- 
tistics of the channel. 

I want to say further that this channel has no local bearing. 
It is a channel that affects the commerce of the entire Atlantic 
coast. In fact, the map that was presented here by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] this afternoon showed the 
entire Atlantic coast that would be benefited by the improvement 
of the Pollock Rip Channel that is proposed to be made. I will 
read a portion of the commercial statistics presented by the engi- 
neers. I read: 

It is estimated. that a commerce of over 20,000,000 short tons annu- 

will be benefited greatly if it be practicable to construct and main- 
tain the proposed channel. It is impracticable to estimate the value of 
the commerce passing through this locatity. During the calendar year 
1914 the following vessels are reported as sadga pasand the Pollock 
Rip Slue Light Vessel: Steamers, 6,160; sailing, 4,380; barges, 7,698. 

That makes in all 17,238 different vessels passing througir that 
important channel during the year 1915. I think these fucts 
alone clearly demonstrate the usefulness of the channel. I 
believe that it is a very wise appropriation, and I trust that the 
money will be expended, if this appropriation meets with the 
approval of the other branch of Congress, in such a way as 
will demonstrate more fully the real advantage which this 
channel, which has been such a menace to navigation for a very 
long period of time, will be to future ages. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under authority granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I append extracts from the reports of the United States 
Engineers which give useful information regarding this im- 
provement: 

POLLOCK RIP SHOALS, NANTUCKET SOUND, MASS. 


Location: Pollock Rip Channel is the e Alrae through the 
shoals off the eastern entrance to Nantucket und, connecting the 
deep water of the sound with that of the ocean. It is about 26 miles 
east from the harbor of Vineyard Haven on the island of Marthas 
Vineyard, Mass., and 60 miles south from Provincetown Harbor, at 
the northern extremity of Cape Cod. 

Present project: The gerni projec A bet by the river and 
harbor act of July 25, 1912 (H e. No. 536, 62d Cong., 2d neaei; 
provides for experimental ging on the shoals, us an available 
Government-owned plant under appropriations aggregating $250,000, 
with a view to determining the amount of improvement, if any, 
which may be advisable. The mean range of the tide is about 3.7 feet 
at Mononomy Point. 

Conditions at the end of fiscal year: The present TP igh ies which 
provides for experimental dredging, is completed, a it has been 
demonstrated that a dredge of the type is well adapted to the 
conditions that obtain in the locality and to the material to be 
handled. In the vicinity of Stone Horse Shoal the increased width 
of channel at a point where there is a sharp bend In the existing sail- 
ing course has immediately beneficial to navigation. The increased 
depth obtained at the eastern end of the channel has not been utilized 
by commercial vessels, but would be of t importance in the event 
oF further prosecution of this work. he total expenditures under 
the preen project has been $220,431.42, all of which were for original 
work. 


Local cooperation : None. 

Effect of improvement: The efect of the improvement on freight 
rates, if any, will not be known until the improvement is completed, 
but the widening of the channel near the Shovelful Light Vessel has 
made the sharp turn in the g course somewhat easier, 

Proposed operations: Further operations await the action of Con- 
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Recommendation of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors: 
“The board concurs in general with the views of the district officer 
and the division engineer, but it believes that the construction of a new 
dredge is not advisable, as it understands that the dredge Naresink can 
be spared permanently for this work and can perform the desired service 
effectively. The navigation interests involved are of great importance 
and they earnestly desire the continuance of the work. It is believed 
that the results have been sufficiently encouraging to warrant the ex- 
penas involved. Experience indicates that with the dredge Navesink 
his work could be carried on at an annual cost of not exceeding 
$150,000. ‘The board therefore recommends legislation authorizing the 
permanent transfer of the dredge Navesink or such other suitable dredge 
as may be available to this work without charge, and an annual appro- 
8 of $150,000 for its operation and upkeep in carrying on the 
mprovement along the general lines indicated by the district officer. 
“For the board: 
“WwW, M. Brack, 
“ Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Senior Member of the Board,” 

Recommendation of the district officer: 

“(a) That it is not practicable to produce and maintain by dred ag 
operations the proposed mile-wide channel with a clear depth of 3 
feet, as defined by the lines Co spread rojected. 

“(b) That it is doubtful if it will be found N to make 
and maintain a similar channel within modified limits in this locality as 
a permanent improvement, owing to the shifting nature of the material 
of the shoals, the effects of storms and currents, and the absence of 
CAERA material tendencies to preserve a channel of that depth and 
width. 

„(e) That it will be practicable to render great assistance and benefit 
to a very large and important commerce 1 a suitable te 
vessel to be assigned to duty at the shoals for an indefinite period. e 
general duties of such a vessel would be to keep constantly in touch 
with the location of the best channel, the tendencies of changes in the 
effects of the natural scour and wave action, and to assist the natural 
agencies wherein their tendencies are favorable to improvements in the 
location and depth of the navigable channel. The regular presence of 
such a vessel would insure that passing ships would know where the best 
water is and would insure agalnst disaster or accident resulting from 
rapid chan She would show the way to passing vessels and con- 
tribute to the beneficial effects from increased scour which it is believed 
by those haying local experlence would result from regulated use of any 
new channel. Just at present, if the appropriation would permit, a 
dredger would render valuable service by assisting the natural tendenc 

to scour in the east end of the new channel and in removing the extend- 


ing shoal near buoy 3A. 
Joux MiLLIs, Colonel, Engincers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Thames River, Conn.: For maintenance, $9,000. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Freeman: At the end of line 25, at the 
bottom of page 2, add the following: For improving the harbor at 
New London, Conn., in accordance with the report submitted in House 


Document 613, Sixty-third Congress, second session, and subject to the 
conditions set forth in said document, $170,000," 


Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the un- 
timely fate of the Boston project, I feel it my duty to offer this 
amendment. This amendment is identical with a provision in 
the bill of 1914, which was favorably reported by the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and successfully passed the House. 

Only under a strict construction of the rule regarding new 
projects can this be considered a new project. But whether 
it is or not a new project, I hold that the good faith of the 
United States is involved in the passage of the amendment 
I have proposed. 

At the very beginning of this matter, when the State of 
Connecticut took up the improvement of New London Harbor, 
she invited the cooperation of the Federal Government; but 
the matter did not go very far before the Federal Government 
demanded as a condition precedent the expenditure of $1,000,000 
by the State of Connecticut. As I pointed out yesterday, 
various reports were made, and the proposition was approved 
by the division engineer, the district engineer, the Board of 
Engineers, the Chief of Engineers; submitted to the House, 
approved by the committee, and passed the House. Then the 
State of Connecticut began to expend this money. She has 
spent nearly all the $1,000,000. She has erected a modern pier 
1,000 feet long. She has dredged the channel to a depth of 35 
feet, to meet the Government channel, which still remains but 
26 feet in depth. So that unless this amendment prevails, the 
sole object of the State of Connecticut in spending $1,000,000 
for harbor improvements in order to accommodate ocean- 
going traffic is entirely lost. 

No Member of the House, least of all the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, has had aught 
to say save words of praise and commendation of the gen- 
erous, energetic public spirit of the State of Connecticut in 
this enterprise. Not even the critical gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Frear] could find any fault with a local expenditure 
of $1,000,000, coupled with the modest request for a Federal 
appropriation of $170,000 to be spent upon a real harbor, with 
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an annual traffic of a million tons, of the value of 8125,000,000. 
It meets every criticism raised by the gentleman from Illinois 


[Mr. Mappen}. Connecticut has always been a dividend payer 
to the National Government. Whether you figure it in customs 
taxes, corporation taxes, or individual income-tax returns, Con- 
necticut has always been in the front rank, This bill contains 
scarcely anything for the rivers and harbors of Connecticut. 
The State of Connecticut has erected this 1,000-foot pier and 
has dredged this channel. It has a pier equipped with all the 
modern conveniences, railroad tracks running upon it, with 
ample railroad connections; the Grand Trunk going through to 
the North and to the far West, and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford going through all New England and to points be- 
yond. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut may con- 
tinue for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREEMAN. This magnificent natural harbor, within 
15 or 20 minutes of the open ocean, open at all seasons of the 
year, free of all delay from fogs, with a saving of 6 hours and 
at times of over 24 hours, as compared with New York and the 
Ambrose Channel, with lower wharfage charges, and with a 
saving of 50 cents a ton, because of the direct unloading from 
the ship into the car or from the train into the ship, is a com- 
mercial proposition of benefit. to every shipper and every con- 
signee in the country. 

I do not know that I ought to overwork the preparedness 
proposition, but it meets that test. If you assume that this is a 
new project and that new projects can come into this bill only 
in connection with national defense, I submit that this project 
completely meets that test. One hundred and twenty-five miles 
nearer Europe than New York, New London guards the eastern 
entrance to New York Harbor. Within 4 or 5 miles of New 
London are the strongest coast defenses in our Nation to-day, 
modern and up to date. You may have noticed on the map sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] the 
location of Fort Michie, Fort Terry, Fort Mansfield, and Fort 
Wright. Our fieet could retire behind these forts into the har- 
bor of New London for necessary repairs, for coaling, and so 
forth. In the War of 1812 the fleet of Decatur found there a safe 
and secure retreat. With this appropriation to deepen this chan- 
nel to 33 feet our fleet of dreadnaughts could find a safe and 
secure place of refuge in the harbor of the city of New London. 

-Now, gentlemen of the House, I believe that the project I 
have offered here meets every condition laid down by the advo- 
cates of this bill and every criticism advanced by its opponents. 
It seems to me, indeed, a strange situation if out of an appro- 
priation of $39,000,000 for rivers and harbors you can not find 
$170,000 to make good an implied obligation of the Government 
of the United States which has cost the State of Connecticut 
$1,000,000 and which is an absolute waste—at least the interest 
on it—until you make good. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
New London? 

Mr. FREEMAN. We have a navy yard with a base for sub- 
marines there. We built there a dock from which were built the 
Minnesota and the Dakota, two of the greatest cargo-bearing 
ships that were ever built. 

Mr. HULBERT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREEMAN. I will. 

Mr. HULBERT. Would it not shorten the distance of any 
vessel coming from the south and intending to make New London 
a port for a vessel to proceed through Hell Gate instead of going 
down around Rhode Island? 

Mr. FREEMAN. I hardly agree to that, because I think the 
trip up through Ambrose Channel and through Hell Gate would 
be longer; but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. HICKS. Does not the gentleman think it would be the 
shorter route for vessels to land at Fort Pond Bay, at the east 
end of Long Island? 

Mr. FREEMAN. I think the railroad facilities there would 
hardly be sufficient. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think good faith requires 
affirmative action on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. The State of Connecticut and the city of 
New London have expended a million dollars to build a great 
pier to accommodate incoming ships. Alongside this pier 
they have built the channel which will accommodate any 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Have you a dry dock at 
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ships that float the seas, and only because of the fact that the 
Government of the United States has failed to deepen the 
outer harbor are they unable to use the channel on which they 
have spent a million dollars because of a tentative agreement 
between the people of the State of Connecticut and the people 
of the United States. It seems to me that there cam be no more 
meritorious proposition embodied in the bill than the amend- 
ment now proposed and pending before the House, and if there 
is any merit in the bill at all that merit will be increased by the 
insertion of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Why invite communities to invest vast amounts of money to 
furnish facilities which can not be used unless the Government 
does its part? The State of Connecticut can not be expected 
to deepen the outer harbor leading up to the channel on the 
edge of which they have built a great pier and in connection 
with which are the railroads leading east, west, north, and 
` south, with all the facilities for loading and unloading vessels 
from the ship into the train and from the train into the ship 
without any cartage, with more economical methods of moving 
the cargoes than can be found anywhere else in the country. 
All these facilities can not be utilized simply because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States refuses to appropriate $170,000 
to deepen the channel which will enable the ships to reach the 
pier upon which the people of the city of New London have 
expended a million dollars with the distinct understanding 
that the Government of the United States would cooperate 
when that million dollars was expended. I hope the House 
will see the necessity, importance, and justice of adopting the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. It is true the item was inserted in the 1914 
bill with 75 or 78 other items, but they all went out in the 
Senate. There are a lot of items in the same class with this. 
I would not like to throw any rocks at this particular project, 
but it is not as strongly urged by the engineers, even from a 
commercial standpoint, as some other projects that went into 
that bill. Still, unless the committee changes its mind from 
what it was two years ago, the chances are that it will be in- 
serted in the next bill containing new projects. Until then it 
should wait with the others similarly situated. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. For years Congress has been endeavoring, where it was 
practicable, to induce local authorities to spend money in the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and to get local munici- 
palities to provide docks and wharves. 

Here is a case where this has been done under a practical 
agreement with the Government to construct a pier and channel, 
The local authorities have done in this particular case what we 
have been unsuccessfully trying to get other municipalities to 
do—the local municipalities have carried out their share of the 
agreement, spent a million dollars, but the technical rule of the 
committee is invoked to prevent the Gevernment from in good 
faith carrying out its contract. I say contract because that was 
the agreement. I do not believe in violating contracts. There 
was an understanding that the Government would do the outer 
channel work, which would cost $170,000. The local people 
have gone ahead and constructed their pier and deepened the 
channel, at a cost of a million dollars. Now, the committee 
asks us to be too mean to complete our share of the understand- 
ing, in order to. spend large sums of money at places where we 
are bearing all the expense and the local people are bearing 
not any of the expense, and where the commerce is not so impor- 
tant, whatever else may be said. 

It will not do to say that there are 65 or 75 other cases like 
this, because it is not correct. There is no other case in the 
United States like this. There has been, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, no other case where the local people have expended 
the same amount of money to do their share in order to get a 
little spent by the Government. As a rule, if anything of the 
sort was done it would be that the Government would spend a 
million dollars and the local people $170,000. I think we ought 
to encourage the local people who are willing to do more than 
their share, and that we may well keep our agreement, and 
at that we will continue to pay the most of the money out of 
the Federal Treasury and get very little of it from stingy 
municipalities. When a municipality or a State is generous, we 
ought to meet them—with a little stinginess, it is true, but we 
ought to. meet them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Maxx] says that there is no other place in the country 
where the same amount of money has been offered or expended 
by local authorities, and he may be technically correct as to that. 
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It may be that no other place has put up just a million dollars 
or proposed to put up precisely that sum of money, but there are 
several other places in the country where they are willing to 
contribute and are contributing large sums of money, some di- 
rectly, for the improvement of a river or harbor, some by way 
of terminal building, I will mention one, the much-abused 
Trinity River, There local interests came forward and offered, 
if we would adopt the project, to put up dollar for dollar with 
the Government until $3,000,000 should have been contributed, 
but we could not meet their offer at this time, because a certain 
survey now under way is not finished, and, further, because it is 
a new project. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Did New London pay out this 
money under a law providing that if it would make that ex- 
penditure the Government would make this other expenditure? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, nothing of that kind. 

Mr: COOPER of Wisconsin, Then whence comes this state- 
ment that this was put up under an ugreement? 

Mr. MANN. I said a practical agreement. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I will state that this money was put up 
by the State of Connecticut, not by the city of New London. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, in refer- 
ring to the matter of contributions I think there are perhaps 
other localities that have made contributions equal to this, but 
there is one situation in regard to this particular item that does 
not exist in regard to any other, and [ am surprised that the 
Secretary of the Navy has not sent some communication in 
regard to this particular item to the committee. Here is the 
situation at New London. Up at that great dock where the 
Minnesota and Dakota were: constructed they have 35 feet of 
water. The localities. have provided that depth of water. 
They have a channel there that is only 26 or 28 feet at high 
tide to reach this dock. If we would expend $330,000 we would 
have access to that great dock, and this is what the Govern- 
ment practically agreed to do, as I understand it. If there are 
any items in all this bill that are for preparedness, here is one 
of them. It is proposed to spend $700,000 on the East River 
where they can already get a battleship through, where they 
already have no trouble in taking her on either side of Goy- 
ernor's Island, at high tide, but here is aun opportunity to secure 
the use of a great dock where they already have the water at 
the dock, at an expenditure of $330,000. This item ought to be 
made an exception, not only beeause the Government, to a 
certain extent, entered into a contract—I am not arguing that 
phase of it—but as a question of preparedness. Here is an 
opportunity for the Government to get into a dry dock for 
$330,000, and no such condition exists anywhere else in the 
United States. I think under the circumstances that this item 
ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is: om agreeing to the aimend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SPARKMAN) there were—ayes 28, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Connecticut River, Conn.: Of the BL c authorized in the 
river and harbor act approved July 25, 1912, so much as may be neces- 
paT may, in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, be expended for 

tenance dredging in said river above Hartford. 

Connecticut River, Conn.: For maintenance below Hartford, $15,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. These two items in reference to the Connecticut 
River bring up the very interesting subject of another impor- 
tant measure that is excluded from the present bill under the 
vote of the committee not to take on new projects. Long be- 
fore my service in this body a very strenuous effort was made, 
and continued over a period of years, to secure navigation in the 
Connecticut River from Hartford to Holyoke. Finally a favor- 
able report has been secured from the Board of Engineers, 
House Document 417, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. This 
is a great step forward toward securing navigation to Holyoke. 
This project waits both the pleasure of Congress in adopting 
new projects and the possibility of cooperation between indi- 
viduals or private: corporations and the Federal Government in 
hydroelectric development. I therefore hope that the time is 
not far distant when we can have new projects in the river 
and harbor bill and also when a general dam act such as is 
probably the proposal of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Apamson] in this Congress may be adopted. We have con- 
served so strongly the natural resources of the country that we 
have wasted indefinitely the possibility of development of that 
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kind. Conservation has run riot, and it is time that we did 
conserve by saving the great waste that has been lost for all of 
these years, The Connecticut River is one of those projects, 
und therefore I am heartily in favor of such a proposition as 
will bring it before the House. I addressed the House at some 
length on the subject of Connecticut River navigation in the 
last Congress and so will not take up further time to-day. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
in order that I may incorporate in my remarks the recommenda- 
tions of the engineers, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BETWEEN HARTFORD, CONN., AND HOLYOKE, MASS. 

War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE oF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, November 12, 1915, 


From: The Chief of eers, United States Army. 

To: The Secretary of War. 

Subject: Preliminary examination of Connecticut River between Hart- 
ford and Holyoke. 

1. There are submitted herewith for transmission to Congress. re- 
ports, dated 28, 1918, and April 15, 1915, with maps, by Maj. 
G. B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, on preliminary examination and 
survey, respectively, authorized by the river and harbor act approved 
March 4, 1918, of Connecticut River from Hartford, Coun., to Holyoke, 

nss, 

2. The Connecticut River is under improvement from its mouth to 
Hartford, a distance of 52 miles, with a view to securing a channel 12 
feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide. The project has not 
been completed, but a channel of sufficient depth to accommodate 
vessels having a draft of 10 feet has been pee and is being main- 
tained. The stretch from Hartford to Holyoke is 34 miles long, and 
is naturally divided into three ct: sections. From Hartford to 
the foot of Enfield Rapids, 104 miles, the river has a sandy, shifting 
bottom; from the foot to the head of Enfield Rapids, 54 miles, the 
total fall of low water is 35 feet, and the bed of the river is la 
rock; from Enfield Rapids to Holyoke, 18 miles, the river is of mod- 
erate wid gentie slope, fair dep and stable bottom. From 1871 to 
1888 a small amount of wing-dam work was done by the United States 
between Hartford and Pnfield Rapids, and appropriations have been 
since made for maintenance of this work. Permanent benefit, however, 
can be secured only from a more radical and expensive form of im- 
provement. Seve examinations and surveys with this object in 
view have been made. The most recent of these prior investigations 
was made in 1909 and 1910, and the report is printed in House Docu- 
ment No. 818, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 

3. Jo render the improvement of this section of the river commer- 
cially successful, hav! d the needed. capacity of vessels and 
their suitability for na tion in Long Island Sound, the district 
officer believes that a depth of 12 feet at mean low water and width 
of 100 feet should be given. He submits a plan providing for a channel 
of these dimensions, be by the construction of locks and 
dams at Hartford and at Enfield Rapids and by channel excavation 
and regulating works: of limited extent, at a total first cost to the 
Uniled States of $1,870,000, and $65,000 annually for maintenance 
and operation, this estimate being on the basis of the Enfield Lock 
and Dam being constructed by private interests. If this lock and dam 
is not N —— terests within a reasonable time, he 
believes the United States should undertake the entire work and lease 

power created. On this basis, the. cost to the United States will 
be increased to $3,950,000. He recommends, however, that the appro- 
priation be made subject to the p n that no work be done by 
the United States the Secretary of War is satisfied that ad te 
terminal facilities under municipal or other public control will be 
provided at the cities of Springfield, Holyoke, and Chicopee by the 
time the project is completed. he division eer concurs: in the 
main with the district officer, but believes that work should not be 
undertaken by the United. States unless the lock and dam at Enfield 
Rapids are constructed by private, municipal, or State funds, and the 
use of all water needed for navigation — . be deeded to the United 
States by the: sarties operating the dam for power purposes. 

4. These ab = have been referred, as oa ath a law, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and ention is invited to its re- 
port herewith, dated September 14, 1915, concurring in general with 
the views of the district offieer and the division engineer. 

5. After due consideration of the above-mentioned report, I concur 
in general with the views of the district officer, the division engineer, 
and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore re- 
pars that the improvement by the United. States of the Connecticut 

iver between Hartford, Conn., and Hoélyoke, Mass., is deemed advis- 
able to the extent of ee channel 12 feet Gws at mean low 
water and 100 feet wide, under the plans proposed by the district 
officers (subject to such medifications as oar a advisable during 
construction), at an estimated cost of Por z for first construction 
Sea yom hic annually thereafter for maintenance; subject to the follow- 
ng conditions : 

(% That water er or other interests will construct a new lock 
and dam at Enfield in accordance with the plans proposed by the dis- 
trict officer or such other modifed plans as may be approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, under the general provi- 
sion of law 9 to such cases; 

(b) That: the lock and such adjacent land as may be needed for its 
operation and care shall be deeded without cost to the United States, 
aud sufficient power shall be faa esi free of cost for its 3 
but that otherwise the lock be maintained and opera at the 
expense of the Federal Government; 

(c). That those constructing the lock and dam shall assume all re- 
sponsibility: for claims: for dama “may arise from flowage rights, 
from injury to water power, or m any other source; 

(d) That the cities of Springfield. Holyoke, and Chicopee shall make 
8 provision for terminal facilities satisfactory to the Secretary 
of War. 

The first appropriation: should be $520,000, with authority to enter 
into contracts to an additional sum of $300 . Subsequent appro- 


pristions should be at the rate of $350,000 per year for three years. 
Dan G. KINGMAN, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


REPORT OF THE ROARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS ON SURVEY, 
{Third indorsement.] 
BOARD o ENGINEERS ron RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
September 1$, 1915. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES Army: 


1. The — is in review of the district officer's reports on pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Connecticut River from Hartford, 
Conn., to Holyoke, Mass., called for by the act of March 4, 1918: 

2, The Connecticut River is under improvement from its mouth to 
Hartford, a distance of 52 miles, the project provi for a channel 
12 feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide. he project has 
not been completed, but a channel has been provided and dein: 
ee of sufficient depth to accommodate vessels having a drait 
0 eet. 

8. The city of Holyoke is situated about 33 miles above Hartford. 
The river between these cities is divided into three sections of differ- 
ent characteristics—(1) Hartford to Enfield Rapids, about 11 miles, 
having a navigable depth of 2 to 8 feet at mean low water. (2) 
Enfield Falls reach, 5.2 miles, total fall about 35 feet, surmounted b. 
a privately constructed canal with locks about 18 by 80 feet, with 3. 
feet depth at mean low water om the lower sill of lower lock. The 
canal was nominally constructed for navigation purposes but is used 
mainly. for supplying water power to manufacturing. establishments 
at the town of udsor Locks. The canal is owned by the Connecticut 
River Co., chartered by the State of Connecticut in 1828. (3) The 
pool formed by the Enfield Dam, extending to Holyoke, 16.5 miles, with 
navigable-depth at mean low water of about 6 feet. Several towns of 
importance are located on this reach. A power dam at Holyoke pre- 
yents further navigation oy the river, the locks and navigation canal 
at this place having fallen into ruin. 

4. Until about 1882 there was a light-draft steamboat service up to 
gy on but for many years navigation has been confined to excur- 

on and motor boats in the Enfleld Dam pool. During the riod 
1871-1886 a small amount of wing-dam work was done by the United 
Ae between Hartford and the Enfield Rapids, but without lasting 
results. 

5. Numerous plans for the improvement of the reach under considera- 
tien have been prened in reports. referred to by the district. officer. 
The last one, submitted in 1910, published in House Document No. 818 
Sixty-first Congress, second on, recommends. the improvement of 
the river by the United States under a project providing for a channel 
7 feet deep and 100 feet wide at an estimated cost of $1,015,600, with 
the condition that a suitable lock and dam for surmounting Enfield 
Rapids shall be built by private or ee interests, free of cost to 
the United States; that navigation shall be free from tolls; that those 
constructing the lock and dam shall assume all responsibility for dam- 
ages; and that after construction the lock and dam shall become the 
property of and be maintained by the United States. No action by Con- 
gress has been taken on this report. ; 

6. The population of the territory 3 by the propose! 
improvement is reported as 8 200, . ‘The total freight ton- 
nage is given as 2,077,900, the principal commodity be coal. What 
part of this commerce would be carried by water if adequate facill- 
ties were provided is ONERI by but the district officer believes it 
would amount to as much as 700,000 tons annually and would effect a 
saving of from $200,000 to $300,000 a year, with a prospect of this 
amount being increased if the communities adjacent continue to grow. 

7. The district officer discusses the question of the proper depth 
to be provided to meet the probable demands of commerce and, for 
reasons given, concludes that it should be 12 feet and the width 
8 100 feet, so as to accommodate the vessels to be used on 

he enlarged Erie Canal and to permit such vessels as now go to 
KATILOE to proceed to points on the river above without breaking 
u 

8. Plans with estimates are presented for improving the reach 
between Hartford and the Enfield Rapids. both by open-channel im- 
provement and by canalization by means of one lock and dam located 
1 miles above the Hartford Bri the respective: estimates. being 
$2,030,000 and $1,405,000, with $45, and $40,000 per annum for 
maintenance. Due to the lower cost of construction and maintenance 
and om account of other maT oy oe the district officer is of opinion 

er. 


$15.000 annually for maintenance. 

10, To complete the improvement and make it of value to naviga- 
tion, as well as to water-power interests, will require a new lock and 
dam at the Enfield Rapids. It ap that private interests are 
ready to provide, these structures without cost to the United States 
for the use of the power developed, if the necessary authority: is: given. 
Plans are presented for a dam and a lock having a chamber 310 
feet in horizontal dimensions, estimated to cost $2,080,000, and $10,000 
per annum for maintenance and operation. The cost of improvement 
o the United States will therefore be $1,870,000, if private interests 
construct the new lock and dam 


wer per annum. 

question of terminals and co- 
operation, and he believes that local interests and the State should 
cooperate by constructing suitable and adequate terminals at several 
points, which he estimates will represent a considerable sum when 
compared with the cost of the pro, 


vate interests. If such lock and 
dam are not constructed by private interests within a reasonable time, 
he believes the United States should undertake the entire work and 


at the rapids, and $3,950,000 if the 
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lease the power created. On this basis the cost will be increased 
$2,080,000. He recommends, however, that the appropriations be 
made subject to the provision that no work be done by the United 
States until the Secretary of War is satisfied that adequate terminal 
facilities under municipal or other public control will be provided at 
the citles of Springfield, Holyoke, and Chicopee by the time the proj- 
ect is completed. 

14. The division engineer concurs in the main with the district 
officer, but believes that work should not be undertaken by the United 
States, unless the lock and dam at Enfield Rapids is constructed b 

riyate, municipal, or State funds, and the use of all water neede 
‘or navigation purposes ed to the United States by the parties 
operating the dam for power purposes. 

15. As stated by the district officer, favorable recommendation has 
been made for the improvement of this waterway at a cost to the 
United States of $1,015,600, provided, among other things, that pri- 
vate or cooperate interests construct a suitable lock and dam free 
of cost to the United States. The depth adopted at that time was 7 
feet. In view of the prospective opening of the enlarged Erie Canal 
in the near future, the increasing size of vessels used in the Sound and 
tributary waters, and the continual growth of population and business 
adjacent, it a pears that the proper depth of channel would now 
be 12 feet, which will necessitate a corresponding increase in cost. 
The present estimate is $1,870,000, aside from the Enfield Lock and 
Dam, which the board believes, in concurrence with the division 
engineer, should be constructed by water-power interests, 

16. This increase in cost over the former estimates seems fully 
justified, and therefore the board recommends the adoption of a 
project for the improvement of the Connecticut River from Hartford 
to Holyoke, Mass., following generally the plans 1 by the 
district officer, at a cost to the United States of $1,870,000 for first 
construction and $65,000 annually thereafter for maintenance, pro- 
vided (a) that water-power or other interests will construct a new 
lock and dam at Enfield in accordance with the plans proposed by the 
district officer, or such other modified plans as may approved by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, under the gen- 
eral provision of law applicable to such cases; (b) that the lock and 
such adjacent land as may be needed for its operation and care shall 
be deeded without cost to the United States, and sufficient power 
shall be supplied free of cost for its operation, but that otherwise 
the lock shall be maintained and operated at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government; (c) that those constructing the lock and dam shall 
assume all responsibility for claims for damages that may arise from 
flowage rights, from injury to water power, or from any other source; 
(d) at the cities of Springfield, Holyoke, and Chicopee shall make 
pig hed provision for terminai facilities satisfactory to the Secretary 
0 Ar. 

17. In compliance with law, the board reports that, except as con- 
templated by the above recommendations, there are no questions of 
termina] facilities, water power, or other subjects so related to the 
project proposed that they may be coordinated therewith to lessen 
the cost and compensate the Government for expenditures made in 
the interests of navigation. 

For the board: 

FREDERIC V. ABBOT, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Senior Member Present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have the attention of the chairman of the committee for a 
moment. I think that as this is Saturday evening and we have 
now reached 5 o’clock I would suggest we have done enough 
work for this week. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have a short item to pre- 
sent—— 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman wishes to 
offer an amendment, I will withhold the request. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was going to say that I proposed to ask 
that the committee rise when we reached the East River project, 
if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not sure but there is 
going to be some debate provoked before that time. I will with- 
hold the request for the present. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, between lines 8 and 9, insert: 

“ Black Rock Harber and Channel: To extend about 5,100 feet, the 
23-foot channel, 400 feet wide, in Niagara River, to the Tonawanda 
Iron & Steei Co.’s plant, with a basin about 1,230 feet long and 1,050 
. feet wide (the extension and basin being shown in the map accompany- 
ing Doe. No. 658, 63d Cong., 2d sess.), $300,000.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, previous to 
1913 there had been built up at Tonawanda two large busi- 
nesses—a steel business and a lumber business. The lumber 
business is the second or third in the whole of the United 
States. The steel business was large enough so that the plant 
was installed at a cost of nearly $1,500,000. At the time when 
these industries were built up it was sufficient to have a depth 
in the river of 15 feet. Business has changed so that to-day 
the lumber business and the steel business can not be accom- 
modated at that point with vessels of that draft. To-day we 
must have 23 feet of depth to float the vessels now in use. 
Now, the result of the situation that has existed is that Tona- 
wanda is a city, with all the improvements that come with the 
growth of a city. It has a police force; it has streets and 
lights; it has the homes of the workers in the steel business and 
the lumber business. Yet to-day there has been built up, 5 
miles in the country, above Tonawanda, a steel plant, known 


as the Wickwire plant, remote in the country, simply because 
they have a 23-foot channel to that point in the river, and 
down below, at Tonawanda, where there has been invested 
$1,300,000 in a steel plant, where millions of dollars have been 
invested in the lumber business, the steel plant has been nearly 
shut down and the lumber business is at a very low ebb because 
of the facts, first, that vessels of small type have largely gone 
out of existence, as they can not run profitably, and, secondly, 
because the larger draft vessels can not come down there at all. 
We have the report of the Army Engineers favoring this project. 
It was made after an investigation in 1913. It has been re- 
ported upon twice and the money was actually authorized, but 
it was diverted to other projects. 

In the case of New London, it has been said here that the 
Government of the United States made a practical agreement 
with that city to make it possible for her to utilize the $1,- 
000,000 which she had spent. I say to you that a great busi- 
ness center has grown up at the Tonawandas—they have 
grown from villages to cities, because those two great industries 
believed that they would be able to continue to have a depth in 
the river sufficient to bring the boats there, but that has not been 
done, and the result is that those businesses will perish unless 
this amendment is adopted. Why, to-day the laboring men are 
going from Tonawanda 5 miles into the country to the Wick- 
wire plant. They have to go that distance, requiring an hour 
morning and night, whereas that can be avoided and these great 
industries maintained by the deepening of this river channel. 
[Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

East Chester Creek, N. I.: Continuing improvement and for mainte- 
nance, $6,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pending that, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GREENE] asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. HUDDLESTON, and Mr. BENNET made 
the same request. , 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12198 and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 5270. An act for a public building at Paris, Tex. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to thelr 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 4505. An act appropriating money to equip Puget Sound 
Navy Yard for battleship construction; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 5270. An act for a public building at Paris, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: E 
S. 4657. An act to authorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River near Chata- 
nooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of Tennessee. 
HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that when we adjourn to-day we adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock—no; I withdraw that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is coming up Monday? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I believe it is unanimous-eonsent day, and I 
therefore withdraw the request. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

ADJOURNMENT: 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Monday, April 
8, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Aaron 
L. Abbey v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 971); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the. chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Paralee- 
Evans v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 972); to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed: 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Joseph 
V. Kendall v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 973); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Lizzie 
W. Townsley v. The United States (H. Doe. No. 974); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Nicholas C. Buswell v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 975); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Orange Parret v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 976); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

T. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Frank Winter and Walter C. Winter v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 977); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitting estimates of appropriations for new boarding launches 
for quarantine stations at Cape Charles, Va., and Columbia 
River, Oreg. (H. Doc. No. 978) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and. 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1351) providing for the dis- 
covery, development, and protection of streams, springs, and 
water holes in the desert and arid publie lands of the United 
States. in the State of California, for rendering the same more 
readily accessible, and for the establishment of and maintenance 
of signboards and monuments locating the same, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 460), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10305) to grant certain 
lands to the State of Oregon as a public park, for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 461), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. COADY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 721) to pro- 
vide divisions of mental hygiene and rural sanitation in the 
United States Public Health Service, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 462), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10989) making 
appropriation for the preservation, improvement, and per- 

- petual care of Huron Cemetery, a burial place of the Wyan- 
dotte Indians, in the city of Kansas City, Kans., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 463), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was. referred the bill (H. R. 393) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands with the State of North Dakota for promotion 
of experiments in dry-land agriculture, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 464), which said bill and report were referred to the Coni- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12362) 


granting: the consent of Congress. to the Dallas & Southwestern 
Motorway Co. to construct’ a bridge: across the Brazos River, 
in the State of Texas, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 465), Which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOP, from the-Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13609) to 
authorize the county of Wabash, in the State of Indiana, to 
construct a bridge aeross the Wabash River, at the city of 
Wabash, Ind., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 466), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr: CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11878) to amend section 99, 
chapter 231, of the act to codify, revise; and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 467), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13769) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to supply tents for temporary 
use of the sufferers from the recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 468), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1996) granting a pension to Flora B. Warren; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee om Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9250) granting a pension to Sarah E. Dillon; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills; resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 14063) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to Fort Augusta, in the town of Sun- 
bury, in the State of Pennsylvania, two bronze cannon or field- 
pieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 14064) adding certain 
lands to the Colorado National Forest, Colo.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14065) to provide for 
the purchase of additional ground and for erecting an addi- 
tion to and making alterations im the Federal building at Sioux 
City, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota; A bill (H. R. 14006) authoriz- 
ing the selection, under certain circumstances, of commissioned 
officers of the Philippine Scouts and the Philippine Constabulary 
to fill vacancies in the grade of second lleutenant in the United 
States Army; to the Commiftee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 14067) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HELM; A bill (H. R. 14068) authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to collect and transmit to the Direc- 
tor of the Census for publication statistics of leaf tobacco; to 
the Committce on the Census. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 14069) to provide for the exami- 
nation and survey of Key West Harbor, Monroe County, Fla. ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14070) to provide for the examination and 
survey of Onoshohatchee River, St. Lucie County, Fla.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLD: A bill (H. R. 14071) to amend 


certain public-utility company franchises in the ‘Territory of 


Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories. 
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By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14072) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site for and the erection of a public building at Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 14073) to increase the limit of cost of 
public building and site therefor at Lewistown, Pa.: to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 14074) granting the consent of 
Congress to the village of Fox Lake, in the county of Lake, 
State of Illinois, to construct a bridge across both arms of the 
Fox River which passes through Pistakee Lake and Nippersink 
Lake, a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
their point of intersection, in the county of Lake, State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 14075) for the purchase of 
a site for a publie building at Walterboro, Colleton County, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14076) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Manning, Clarendon County, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14077) for the purchase of a site for a 
publie building at St. George, Dorchester County, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14078) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Summerville, Dorchester County, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 14079) to increase the internal 
revenue by revising and amending the tax on cigars and ciga- 
rettes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14080) providing for amending 
section 6 of the act relative to liability of common carriers by 
railroads to their employees in certain cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 14081) fixing the rate of 
second-class mail matter at 2 cents per pound; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14082) for the reduction of the rate of 
postage chargeable on first-class mail matter for local delivery ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 14083) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States to sell the post-office 
site thereof in the borough of Tarentum, Pa., and to purchase a 
new site; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, RAYBURN: Resolution (H. Res. 192) providing for 
the consideration of House bill 563; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 14084) granting an increase of 
pension to Letta Blackwell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14085) granting an increase of pension to 
Bedie A. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7 By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 14086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Pleasant D. Broaddus; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 14087) granting a pension to 
Anna E. Luker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14088) granting a pension to Eliza Bridges; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14089) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14090) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Willman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14091) granting an increase of pension to 
Angeline Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14092) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14093) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fredenburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14094) to correct the military record of 
William T. Rominger ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 14095) for the relief of W. W. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 14096) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet M. Richmond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ` 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14097) granting an 
increase of pension to Melissa L. Yates; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 14098) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma A. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. i 


By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 14099) granting an increase 
of pension to James Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. y 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 14100) to correct the military 
record of John W. Morse; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 14101) granting a pension to 
John Storms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 14102) granting an increase of 
2 to Alexander Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14103) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14104) granting a pension to Margaret M. 
Zurmehly ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14105) granting a pension to Edward West; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14106) granting a pension to George Rauch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14107) granting a pension to Josiah Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14108) granting 
an increase of pension to Miles Beckwith, alias Miles ‘Turner ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: A bill (H. R. 14109) granting an increase 
5 pension to Isaac Slygh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 14110) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph W. Anderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 14111) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry C. Towner ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14112) granting an increase of 
pension to George Critzman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14118) granting a pension to Samuel C. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14114) granting an extension of patent to 
Rosella Rebecca Reilly; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 14115) granting a pension to 
Lonnie Beller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14116) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Faxon; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: Petition signed by J. R. Hall and others, of 
Sheffield, Ala., to Congress, not to pass the House bill 6468, 
to amend the postal laws, and also House bill 491, with the same 
title, or any other like measure; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition signed by Harris & Co., of Town Creek, Alu., 
and others, urging support of House bills 270 and 712, to tax 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition signed by James L. Pippin and others, of Shef- 
field, Ala., to Congress not to pass the compulsory Sunday- 
observance bill, House bill 652, to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other like religious measure; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of C. B. Varner, W. H. Wirick, 
Charles B. St. Clair, J. E. Croyle, Charles Gable, Samuel Jor- 
dan, Henry Walker, Walter S. Penrod, J. W. Marlin, H. W. 
Miller, James Walker, William O. Jordan, Jonas A. Wirick, 
F. E. Hetrick, Charles Pasglat, Harvey Myers, G. E. Flenner, 
J. H. Croyle, M. C. Lyac, Daniel Wirick, Robert W. Soule, R. C. 
Buertnett, Richard Fleck, H. A. Bauers, John A. Cusen, G. J. 
Gouchenour, J. F. Varner, William Box, S. J. Helman, George 
Bowen, and F. D. Heilman, all of South Fork, Pa., against the 
passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to exclude certain publi- 
cations from the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial on preparedness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial on postalizing the wires; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petitions signed by 98 merchants and busi- 
ness men of Jefferson County, Wis., asking for the passage of 
House bill 270 or House bill 712, to compel concerns selling 
goods direct to consumers entirely by mail to contribute their 
portion of funds in the development of the local community, the 
county, and the State; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DENISON: Petition of 89 citizens of Carbondale, III., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of the History Club, of Sioux Falls, 
favoring inspection of dairy products; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. ; 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Canova, S. Dak., favoring 
the embargo resolution ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of the H. M. Bickford Co., New York 
City, relative to appropriation for the Norfolk-Beaufort inlet 
waterway ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Central Federated Union, 


opposing any modification of the seamen’s act, etc.; to the Com- 
zuittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of National Association of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Employees, favoring the Lobeck bill (H. R. 5792); to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Major How Post, No. 47, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Haverhill, Mass., favoring the 
passage of bill to increase the pension of widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Haverhill, Mass:, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of General Court of Massachusetts, relative to 
conditions in Poland and to the entry of food therein; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Petition of Don Lamoreaux, 
Samuel J. Tomlinson, and other citizens of the sixth congres- 
sional district of Indiana, protesting ngainst the enactment of 
House bill 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of H. M. Gibson and others, of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Indiana, favoring House bill 652; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition against House bills 491 and 
6468 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Jamestown, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Emerson 
resolution ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of Arizona, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of citizens of Georgetown, Conn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

By Mr. HINDS: Resolutions covered by the report of the 
legislative committee of the chamber of commerce and unani- 
mously ratified by the board of managers, against the passage 
ef House bill 12773, for dividing the United States district 
court in the district of Maine into divisions; to the Committee 
on-the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of Colonel George W. 
McCook Camp, Sons of Veterans, of Steubenville, Ohio, favor- 
ing preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Yakima County, Wash., relative to Sunday observance 
bill in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Spokane, Wash., against 
bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 32 citizens of Calumet, Mich., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Branch No. 5, 
Amalgamated Lace Makers, Alton, R. I., favoring investigation 
of dairy products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Smithfield Savings Bank and National Ex- 
change Bank, both of Greenville, R. I., favoring passage of House 
bill 11538, amending Clayton Antitrust Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganization of the State of Wisconsin, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 3304, for the 
relief of George W. Pinion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of American Temperance Board of 
Churehes of Christ (Disciples) in America, in opposition to 
referendum in District of Columbia on Sheppard-Barkley bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Western Military Academy, of Alton, III., 
in favor of House bill 11086 and Senate bill 4705 and House bill 
18015; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of H. A. Taylor, R. H. Brownlee, John H. 
Carlin, Gregory M. Dexter, R. Klum, jr., R. S. Quick, G. S. Tayn- 
non, A. E. Abel, H. P. Davis, Alexander L. Hoerr, L. Gressen, 
K. H. Talbot, J. P. Henry, J. H. Dickerson, John D. Stevenson, 
W. Dudley, L. C. Frohrieb, Thomas W. Smith, L. H. Marten, 
William Arnold, A. Stucki, H. N. Scofield, Robert Horton, 
W. G. Whermey, R. D. Day, A. C. Beeson, George T. Haldeman, 
J. E. Hoheck, Charles M. Reppert, P. E. Hunley, J. G. Richard- 
son, Henry C. Cronemeyer, Carl D. Smith, Charles A. Failey, 
Samuel E. Duff, Harry W. Stevenson, Charles C. Dornbush, 
Robert S. Kline, E. K. Morse, E. G. Ericson, C. D. Terry, C. B. 
Kell, W. C. Coryell, R. Trimble, A. A. Schneider, A. J. Schroth, 
D. Ashworth, George Hardy, J. M. Larned, D. S. Mekell. E. J. 
Taylor, Frederick Schafer, G. II. Weaver, Grant B. Shipley, 
John E. Carr, W. S. Dawson, A. E. Kurcherlocke, R. E. Noble, 
William A. Weldin, E. E. Augustine, all of Pittsburgh. Pa., in 
favor of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. NORTH: Memorial on preparedness and postalizing 
the wires from Elder Grange, No. 503, James H. Elder, master, 
and Charles A. Morris, secretary, Jefferson County; Mount 
Pleasant Grange, No. 1612, J. S. Kauffman, master, and Mrs. 
R. C. McWilliams, secretary, Indiana County, Pa.; and Success 
Grange, No. 1656, R. B. Flemming, master, and P. D. Wilson, 
secretary, Indiana County, Pa.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Pomona Grange, No. 58, Indiana, Indiana 
County, Pa., W. M. Wright, I. C. Rank, and I. D. Mumau, 
committee, protesting against the enactment of House bills 491 
nnd 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Lloyd I. Gorman, Wilgus, Indiana County, 
Pa., protesting, with 35 other citizens, against the enactinent 
of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NORTON: Petition of Chenho Kappo and 224 other 
citizens of Lawton, N. Dak., favoring national constitutional 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Rolling Green Grange, No. 19, of Deslacs, 
N. Dak., protesting against great military and naval prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Rolling Green Grange, No. 19, of Deslacs, 
N. Dak., urging postalization of wires; to the Committee ou the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Haskinville Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Cohocton, N. Y., favoring national cen- 
sorship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Louis B. Rettberg, of Brooklyn. 
N. V., relative to Emerson resolution for relief of babies of 
the war zone; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of S. B. Haig, of New York City, favoring 
House bill 10845, relutive to preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Typothetæ of the City of New York, 
favoring Tague bill, House bill 11621; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Evinrude Motor Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
against passage of tag bill, House bill 9411, to number motor 
boats; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Jewish Orthodox Community of Brook- 
lyn, against the passage of the immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Congregation of Lenox Road Baptist 
Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Mrs. Jennie Stevens, of Mata- 
wan, N. J., indorsing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Essex County (N. J.) Medical Society, in 
favor of increasing the number of medical officers in the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Manasquan, N. J., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMALL: Petition of citizens of Wanchese, N. C., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 13976, 
for the relief of George Ashley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Mrs. W. A. E. Cummings, Mrs. 
Tra E. Bartholomew, and Mrs. F. G. Lampman, in behalf of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
urging the passage of a national prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of A. K. Botsford, B. L. Wilcox, A. M. Wilcox, 
C. N. Scofield, D. Scofield, E. M. Wilcox, L. M. Wilcox, Edwin 
Wilcox, M. E. Collins, Lyman Collins, I. M. M. Moody, Brad 
Wilcox, E. W. Wilcox, H. A. Stevens, Sherman Stevens, F. F. 
Harvey, W. B. Forney, A. M. Foster, George Walton, M. L. 
Phillips, C. A. Morehouse, M. C. Haggard, John Foster, M. H. 
Collins, and Ira Collins, all of Saranac Lake, N. X., protesting 

House bill 652, to provide for the closing of barber shops 
in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Kenneth W. Goldthwaite, Edward Krauss, 
C. A. McAfee, and H. F. Towner, of Saranac Lake, N. X., pro- 
testing against House bill 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of Mrs. J. D. More, in behalf of Brier Hill 
Grange, No. 744, of Brier Hill, N. Y., in favor of a national pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. P. Mitchell, E. E. Barrett, H. P. Jefferson, 
Clayton Goslin, Milton Welch, George Cowles, John M. Flint, 
W. O. Daniels, Floyd S. Fenner, J. Fred Hoyt, Edwin Wilcox, 
and others, of Parishville, N. X., favoring the passage of a 
national prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of T. J. Scofield, L. G. Scofield, M. H. Collins, 
L. Collins, M. E. Collins, I. M. Moody, E. M. Wilcox, L. M. Wilcox, 
A. M. Foster, George Walton, John Foster, M. L. Phillips, George 
A. Pratt, B. F. Moody, Sidney Smith, C. E. Doody, Allison Darr, 
Jr., S. C. Smith, E. Hennessey, F. L. Hillman, M. C. Daniels, 
H. M. Swinger, Charles E. Bailey, D. C. McLane, G. M. Richard- 
son, D. Kelley, Peter Bessette, and others, of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., protesting against the passage of House bill 6468, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. H. J. Potter, Mrs. M. Ling, Mrs. J. H. 
Cutler, J. B. Cutler, A. C. Randall, Mrs. S. W. North, Albert 
Forbes, and Mrs. Albert Forbes, of Newman; Millicent Leng- 
feld, Mrs. G. W. Lengfeld, G. W. Lengfeld, Mrs. Henry Packard, 
and W. M. Morrow, of Lake Placid, all in the State of New 
York, protesting against the passage of House bill 6468, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. E. M. Edwards, Mrs. Edw. S. Dodds, 
Maude S. Learned, F. S. Gilliland, Fredrika H. Day, Alma M. 
Gilliland, Mrs. E. J. Robinson, J. G. McKinney, Mrs. Frank E. 
Tromblee, Mrs. George H. Rymers, Mrs. S. B. Miller, Mrs. M. A. 
Darby, Julia Joy, Mrs. L. G. Barton, Mrs. A. B. Chatterton, 
Mary P. Brown, and D. G. Barton, all of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
urging the passage of the Sisson resolution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the building of a road 
to the summit of Mount Whitney, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of L. C. Gibbs, Los Angeles, Cal., against bills 
to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. D. Van Noctran and 2 other citizens of 
Los Angeles, Cal, favoring an appropriation of $100,000 for 
the capture of Pancho Villa; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Humboldt County, 
Cal., indorsing national and Pacific const defense, etc.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Joseph Pedott and 53 others, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., against Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., 
indorsing House bill 5806, to provide for the construction of the 
San Juan Railway in Colorado and New Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of citizens of West Warwick, R. I., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of sundry citizens of Bowling 
Green, Ky., against passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. = 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petitions of citizens of Longmont, 
Colo., against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Board of Governors of India 
House, New York City, and citizens of the eleventh district of 
Massachusetts, favoring adequate preparedness; to the- Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. WASON: Petitions of Men's Forum, representing 50 
people, of the town of Bristol; the Nashaway Woman's Club, 
representing 300 people, of Nashua; the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, representing 35 people, of Nashua; the 
Mothers’ Class of the First Congregational Church, representing 
50 people, of Nashua; the Baptist Church, representing 45 
people, of Peterboro; the Baptist Christian Endeavor Society, 
representing 34 people, of Peterboro; the Congregational Sunday 
School, representing 100 people, of Peterboro; and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, representing 24 people, of Peter- 
boro, all in the State of New Hampshire, favoring the national 
constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Greenville Grange, of Greenville, N. H., 
Poore national prohibition; tọ the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 3, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, on Thursday last in the 
speech which I delivered in the Senate I made some statements 
about the Du Pont Powder Co. This morning I received a 
letter from Mr. du Pont, the president of the company, some- 
what explaining in reference to the statements I made. I think 
it is fair to myself and fair to Mr. du Pont that I should have 
his Jetter read at the desk and my answer to it, so that the 
Recorp may show both statements. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


E. I. pu Pont DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Wilmington, Del., April 1, 1916. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. — 


ou said in the Senate Thursday 
have reached the conclusion that 


proponon: 
Cooper, who was 
nor has it been our intention to do so. 

We do not desire to keep the Government of the United States, or any 
individual or corporation, from building a plant for fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. Nor are we soliciting the business of man 
nitric acid for the Government. 

The United States is to-day in a ition never before known to any 
. Among the greatest, it is alone in a condition of peace. Mag- 
nificent in its financial and commercial development. 1 and 
of its citizens, be they rich or poor, 


we could not esca 
to attempt to advise 52 These facts have led us to stand 
for absolute neutrality in this discussion. Those who are and feel 
themselves unbiased in this question must decide the amount and char- 
acter of preparation. It is for us to take action under their decision. 
The European war brought to our company calls for assistance that 
few organizations have been made to face. To the response that has 
been made we may refer with pardonable pride. In October, 1914, 
when the first demands for powder came from abroad, our 8 had 
capacity to manufacture military explosives amounting to 10,000.000 
unds per annum; of this capacity about 50 per cent had remained 
die for five years a the activities in manufacture of our own 
S surplus capacity was about to be abandoned. 

To-day we are manufacturing at an output of 375,000,000 pounds per 
annum, and every pound of material n for this vast production 
finds its source in our own United States excepting one item alone, 


possible failure of the Chilean nitrate beds, whose lifetime is 
measureable in a few decades, has long led consumers to think of 
other sources of supply. The formation of oxides of nitrogen and of 
nitric acid from the through the electric discharge has been long 
known, but those who turned to that source of commercial supply met 


ve 
power, it was not until the year immedia tel 
war tha 
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The activity of our 8 in examining all possible sources of 
fixed nitrogen led to a careful examination of the successful processes 
of the Norwegian Nitrate Co., and we have made purchase of the patent 
rights and accumulated the necessary drawings, data, and information 
for the immediate installation of a nitric-acid factory from designs 
which have been proved commercially successful. We believe that these 
are the only plans and processes in existence on which a factory on a 
large and commercial scale can be produced to-day. While it true 
that nitric acid is being made in Germany by processes unknown, it is 
neither pores nor even supposed that these pr are commerciall 
near ory more likely they are devised and maintained under mili- 
ary necessity. 

Since the acquisition of the above-mentioned patents we haye failed 
to find a satisfactory water power in the United States that is privatel 
owned, and we have recognized existing laws of the United States whic 
make A ghee wari the development of water powers now under govern- 
mental control. On this account we turned abroad for the purpose of 
finding suitable power for our uses, and had well-nigh closed a contract 
for the use of a Canadian suppl when the European war drew atten- 
tion to the necessities of the United States and its position of extreme 
weakness In event of war. Our company is in a position of unique 
usefulness to the United States Government on the question of nitric- 
acid supply. It is essential that any source of material be kept alive 

sand in healthy development in times of peace for use in times of war; 
otherwise failure of operation and lack of trained workmen are quick 
to depreciate the yalue of any organization, no matter matter how per- 
fect. Our company alone can consume in times of peace for commercial 
use the enormous quantity of nitric acid that the United States Gov- 
ernment might require for military use in times of war. This fact 
makes it imperative that our mony, should be made available to the 
United States. Whether other auxiliary sources of supply are obtained 
or not is entirely apart from the concerns of our roe ben On this 
account we have crystallized our ideas as quickly as possible and have 
presented to the Secretary of War and at his assent to the United States 
Senate, through Senator Sauzsnonx, a bill, the sole object of which is 
io make it possible for the Secretary of War, in conjunction with a 
suitable board of engineers, to grant water-power “i.e for the produc- 
tion of nitric acid under certain conditions. The bill gives to our com- 
pany no rights that are not o for acquisition by other citizens and 
does not make it mandatory for the Secretary of War to deal with us 
or any other individual; nor does the bill interfere with the develop- 
ment of any other source of supply of nitric acid, nor with any other 
project at hand now or in the future. As a further rd, the Goy- 
ernment is to have a call for the product of factories licensed under 
this bill either in times of peace or times of war, and the profit allowed 
to the manufacturer is to be decided by the Government alone. Not- 
withstanding these full powers the licensee is to provide all funds for 
construction under plans to be approved by Government officials. It 
me „ that a supply of nitric acid could be more favorably 
0 . 

You must appreciate that the above perry of our case leaves 
little cause for an accusation of “ lobbying"; that is, for underhanded 
promotion of individual interests. Our company has no desire other 
than to fully exploit the information which it has in hand and has no 
8 influence the decision of a question in which it has no right to 
nterfere. 

In closing, I must ask pardon for making so lengthy an explanation 
of our affairs. I have thought it important that you should be relieved 
of a misunderstanding which evidently exists in your mind. If any 
further information can be rendered by this company we shall cheer- 
fully accept any calls made upon us. 

Very sincerely, Pierre S. pu Pont, 
President. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 1 ask that my letter in 
answer to Mr. du Pont's letter may be read at the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. PIERRE S. pu PONT, 
President E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Det. 


My Dear Mr. bu Pont: I received your letter of the 1st of April to- 
day in reference to the speech I made on last Thursday in the United 
States Senate in reference to the Government of the United States bulld- 
sity ae nitrate plant. 

Your letter says, “I regret to take exception to your statement on 
the floor that we had endeavored to influence 5 against the 
Muscle Shoals proposition.“ I made no such statement. I recognize 
that the possible water-power development at Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River is very great and can be used by the Government or 

rivate individuals to great advantage, but not once since this question 
ben been pending before the Congress have I advocated the proposition 
that the Government should go to Muscle Shoals for the 8 of 
its power or that Muscle Shoals should be turned over to any private 
corporation or individual for the development of that power. 1 have 
contended from the beginning that the Government of the United States 
should thoroughly investigate the question of the most available power 
for its own use and the most available methods for the manufacture of 
nitrogen, and that when it reached a conclusion through a board to 
act for the Government that then the facts in reference to the case 
should be laid before the Congress for its determination, so that you 
are edivently building a straw mau at which to shoot when you assert 
that you have made no effort against the Muscle Shoals proposition. 
I am sure that you have not, as there has been no such proposition 
penay betore the Congress, 

The House bill and the proposals before the House committee sought 
tò give the Government of the United States an opportunity to act in 
this matter after investigation and consideration. What I charged 
a st your company was that it opposed the House proposals and the 
efforts being made to develop one or more of our great waterways for 
the use of the Government and for the Government to establish its own 
plant for the manufacture of nitrogen or nitrate acid. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to give you the reasons why I 
made this statement. I have been advised by men whose credibility 
there is no reason whatever to doubt that Mr. Hugh L. Cooper, whom 
I have been informed has been in your employ and acting for you, 
stated that he was opposed to the House provisions relating to this 
subject and that he intended to defeat them. have also been in- 
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formed that Mr. Charles B. Landis, an employee of your company, has 
been in Washington and exerted his influence against the proposals 
in the House bill looking to the Government securing a supply of 


nitrogen. I have also been informed that you had other agents fighting 
the proposition when it was pending before the House. I do not 
know whether these agents are opposing the amendment that I have 
offered in the Senate or not, and so stated in my speech on last Thurs- 
day. If Mr. Cooper was not in Washington opposing the provisions 
of the House bill, and if Mr. Charles B. Landis was not in Washington 
opposing the provisicns of the House bill, and they will write letters 
to me to that effect, I will be glad to publish them in the RECORD. 
If yon have had no agents opposing the House proposals on this sub. 
ject and you will write a letter making that statement clearly and 
distinctly, I will be glad to have your letter published in the RECORD 
and will endeavor at the same time to get a statement from the gen- 
tlemen who advised me in reference to the situation as to-their infor- 
mation in reference to the subject. 

You state in another paragraph of your letter, “ You must appre- 
ciate that the above presentation of our case leaves little cause for 
an accusation of ‘lobbying’; that is, for underhanded promotion of 
individual interests.” In my speech in the Senate I do not think 
that I said ayywhere in the speech that you were lobbying!“ or in 
any way reflected on the methods used by your company except in so 

as the statement of fact that I made may have been a reflection 
on them. If you had agents in Washington opposi the House bill, 
then the statement contained in my speech is justified by the facts, 
If you did not have them in Washington and will furnish me with 
letters stating that fact under thelr own signatures and a statement 
from yourself, I will publish them in the REconů on my own motion. 

As to the second proposition, I stated in my speech on Thursday that 
I thought the Government of the United States should develop sufi- 
cient horsepower to be controlled by it to assure at all times an ade- 
quate sOpply. of nitrogen in this country for governmental por ORES, 
and I also stated that if the Government would not take the initiative 
in the matter I did not believe in obstruction and that I thought that 
the private corporations in the United States ought to be given an 
opportunity to do so. 1 have no objection whatever to your company 
developing a nitrogen supply for itself or securing available water 

wer to do so, but I believe, first, that the Government of the Uniten 
States ought to have the first opportunity to select from the available 
water powers of the United States to develop them for governmental 
uses, and, second, I do not know of any reason why your company 
or private corporations seeking to produce nitrogen for their personal 
profit should bave any advantage over other business corporations in 
the United States. 

The general dam bill has passed the Senate with certain restrictions 
to guard the public interests. I am in hopes that the bill will pass 
the House, and that before this Congress is over we will have da kee 
tion on the statute books that will authorize the development of the 
water power in this country in such a way that the interests of the 
public’ will be 5 and at the same time the terms may be 
sufficiently reasonable as to invite private capital to invest its money 
in this line of development. If this is done, you will have the same 
opportunity that your competitors or other business interests in the 
United States will have. 

The bill that you propose to the Congress does not have the limita- 
tions in it nor does it guard the public interests in the way that the 
general dam bill does that recently passed the Senate. 

As to the development of your process for making nitrogen, I am 
advised that it is not economical and available process for making 
nitric acid for powder and nitrogen for fertilizer both at the same 
time. Personally I am as much interested in the development of 
plants for the manufacture of nitrogen to develop fertilizer for the 
farmers of this country as 1 am in the manufacture of nitrate acid 
to furnish us our powder supply, although, of course, 1 recognize the 
powder supply is our first patriotic duty and first governmental 
obligation. 

As to the peneme legislation, the amendment I have offered to the 
Senate bill in no way advocates the cause of any corporation or 
individual, in no way proposes the development of any particular 
water wer, in no way seeks to advance any particular process for 
the making of nitrogen. I merely propose to investigate as to what 
is the best process and as to what is the best water power that can 
be used. As to the lines on which the Government can avail itself 
of the use of a nitrogen process, and as to the cost of development 
and place of location of a hydroelectric plant, if this resolution becomes 
a law it will be open for your company to 83 your case to the 
Board of Army Engineers. If your company s the best one, I have 
no doubt that it will be adopted. If your plan is not practicable and 
feasible, and there is another plan which is more meritorious, I have 
no doubt that will be adopted, and I can not see where there can be 
any particular objection on the part of your company to the plan I 
have proposed, unless you are opposed to the proposition because you 
do not desire the Government to go into the business of developing its 
own water power or making its own nitrogen. 

I am not aie of those who indulge the habit of abusing pgivate 
corporations. I have not the slightest desire or intention of dealing 
un cl with your company. What I stated in W I then 
believed, and believe now, to be justified by fact. ey were facts 
that the Congress of the United States and the public at large were 
entitled to know. If I have been mistaken in my statement of facts 
and 5 me with the evidence to that effect, I shall be glad to 
correct it. 

With kindest regards, I haye the honor to be, 

Very truly, yours, O. W. Uxperwoop. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 
the question further at this time. I merely felt that it was 
justice to the Du Pont Powder Co. to publish their statement, 
and also to publish my answer to their letter. 

I have not charged this company with any improper motive. 
I charged that its agents were endeavoring to defeat the legis- 
lation that was before the House looking to the Government of 
the United States establishing a water-power and a nitrate plant 
for the Government's own use. 

The statements I made were based on statements coming from 
reputable men. I have stated in my letter to Mr. du Pont that 
if the men whom I have named on the floor of the Senate and 
in those letters will write letters over their own signatures 
and deny the facts to me I will present their letters at the desk 
and have them read in justice to them. If they do not write 
such letters and deny the facts that I have stated, it will be a 
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confession on the part of the Du Pont Co. that the facts I 
stated in my speech on last Thursday are true, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair begs the indulgence of 
the Senate for one moment. The present occupant of the chair 
recognizes the fact that the Senate is a self-governing body, 
and that the rules are most generally “more honored in the 
breach than the observance”; but the Chair is about to assume 
that the Senate wouid like the folowing rule enforced: 

No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his 
consent; and to obtain such consent he shall first address the presiding 
officer. And no Senator shall speak more than twice upon any one 
question in debate on the same day without leave of the te, which 
shall be determined without debate. 

In the consideration of the pending bill in the last week that 
rule has been constantly violated. It has been done through 
what is known as senatorial courtesy, and the Senator holding 
the floor has been compelled to have his remarks interrupted 
by another Senator speaking upon an entirely different subject. 
The Chair is going to enforce the rule which he has just read 
until the Senate informs the Chair that it shall not be done, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I should like to see the rule enforced in order 
that we may expedite the business of the Senate if we intend 
to get through this summer. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment is that offered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] proposing to add five 
officers of the National Guard to the General Staff of the Army. 
I feel that it is my duty, as the temporary spokesman for the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to oppose this proposed ad- 
dition to the General Staff. I want to cali the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that this same proposition was involved in 
the bill that was reported to the House of Representatives by 
the House Committee on Military Affairs; it was involved be- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate; and both 
of those committees reported adversely to the adding of the 
officers of the National Guard to the General Staff of the Army. 

Mr. President, I want to say in the outset that I am not un- 
friendly to the National Guard. I served four years as an 
officer in the National Guard, and I have always felt deeply 
interested in the work of thut splendid and patriotic organiza- 
tion in my State, and in all of the States of the Union, as a 
matter of fact. It is true, as has been a number of times 
stated upon the floor of the Senate, that they have given their 


time without pay, and have diligently undertaken to fit them- | 


selves for the service of their country, sometimes at very great 
sacrifice, and nobody realizes that more than do I because of 
my association with that organization for a number of years. 

So our committee, Mr. President, approached the discussion of 
this subject in no unfriendly way. But the discussions on the 
floor of the Senate have convinced this body that the status of 
the National Guard under the Constitution of the United States 
has never been determined, and there is nearly as great con- 
trariety of opinion upon the subject as there are Senators. Some, 
like the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], than 
whom there is no abler exponent of the Constitution in this 
body, insists that it is impossible practically to nationalize the 
National Guard so as to bring it under the control of the Central 
Government. I state that as a general outline of the Senator’s 
claim. On the other hand, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
wns], who is also a very distinguished and learned lawyer, 
claims that it is possible to so federalize the National Guard 
of the country as to make them a Federal force almost as imme- 
diately subject to the control of the War Department as are 
the regular forces themselves. I am rather in line with the view 
of the Senator from Iowa. I think if the Congress of the 
United States will exhaust the powers it has under the Consti- 
tution, that we can very nearly approximate a federalization of 
the National Guard; but I realize that that is a very debatable 
question. 

Able lawyers have insisted that the National Guard might be 
federalized in everything except the appointment and control of 
the officers of the National Guard, it being insisted that such of- 
ficers must be appointed by the governors of the States, and that 
Congress can not interfere to control the appointment of officers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask has the 
Senator from Oregon heard any lawyer claim that Congress ean 
authorize the President to order the militia of the States into 
the service of the United States for the purpose of training? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I do not believe I have. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that it is not simply that the Federal 
Government can not appoint the officers of the militia of the 
States, but that the Federal Government can not constitutionally 
compel the State militia to enter the service of the United States 
to train them; and the power of training them is reserved to the 
several States under the same clause of the Constitution by which 
the power to appoint the officers is reserved to the several States. 
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Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not propose to 
enter into the discussion of the constitutional question at all, 
because it has been so ably discussed by others. I am going to 
address myself more particularly to the pending question, leay- 
ing, for the present at least, the constitutional question to be 
discussed by Senators on the floor of the Senate; but I will 
say, in answer to the Senator from Connecticut, that it is con- 
tended by many Senators, and by the Senator from Iowa 
amongst others, that the training to which the Senator refers 
is training by the States under the discipline prescribed by the 
Congress itself, so that, if that contention be carried to its 
farthest limits, it is a part of the discipline that Congress has 
power to prescribe that the States must pursue in training the 
ava I do not know how far Congress can go in this be- 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I observe what the Sena- 
tor from Oregon says, but right at that point—and I shall not 
interrupt the Senator again—I desire to state that, in my, 
opinion, the discipline 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are starting in wrong now, in 
that the Senator from Connecticut is expressing his views in- 
stead of asking a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If it is so that a Senator can not make 
a statement in the process of making an inquiry, I shall put it 
in this form: I will ask if the Senator from Oregon will yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator from Oregon think. 
from the fact that the Constitution uses the word “ disciplining ” 
and also uses the word “training,” that there is a distinction 
between those things? And does the Senator think that “ the 
discipline” to be “prescribed by Congress” is a statement of 
the kind of training that the National Guard shall have but is 
not at all the process of training? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If Congress undertakes to lay down 
a rule for the discipline of the State militia and they are to be 
trained pursuant to that regulation, whatever it may be, great 
or small, it seems to me that they might have the power prac- 
tically to lay down rules for the training of the troops in the 
States themselves. But I do not intend to discuss that ques- 
tion, Mr. President. : 

I want to express very great regret that the National Guard 
of the several States, after having been patiently heard, through 
its representative officers, in the committees of the House and 
Senate, and after a most painstaking hearing on the part of 
these committees, has seen fit to inject itself into the Halls of 
Congress, until now it looks very much as though it were a 
fight between the Regular forces of this country or, rather, 
those who believe in maintaining a Regular Establishment for 
the defense of this country, and the National Guard, as to which 
is to be considered in legislation which affects the whole country. 
I am not going to limit that criticism, Mr. President, to the 
National Guard. I want my position to be fully understood 
about this matter. I have with the Military Affairs Committee 
devoted nearly three months of my time to working just as 
hard as I know how, and this bill, as I have explained hereto- 
fore, has run the gamut of the department here in Washington, 
including the General Staff, the War College, and all the other 
military departments of the Government. We have had the 
views of the representative men of these bodies, and after we 
have undertaken to formulate a bill which seemed, in the com- 
mittee at least, to meet pretty generally the approval of the 
authorities, we find that not only the National Guard and its 
officers—and I sometimes fear a lobby is maintained for that 
pu t we find officers of the Army around the Halls of 
the Senate and House of Representatives interfering with this 
legislation instead of leaving the matter to Congress, who have 
the matter in hand and are responsible for the legislation affect- 
ing the Army, until, Mr. President, the work is like Pelion on 
Ossa piled. The work of the committees of this Congress 
amounts to nothing if men representing the National Guard 
and men representing the different branches of the Army as 
well are to be permitted to come here and interfere with the 
due course of legislation. I do not mean to say that it is a 
dishonest interference, but it certainly is impeding and inter- 
fering with legislation. I regret very much this condition. I 
have sometimes felt that I ought to call the attention of the 
War Department to the situation here, and I may do so later. 

With reference to the representation of the National Guard 
on the General Staff, I hope the amendment will not be adopted; 
because, as I said a while ago, the status of the National Guard 
from a constitutional viewpoint is undetermined. The com- 
mittee, feeling friendly to the National Guard, has gone the 
limit—and I sometimes fear has trod upon the heels of the 
Constitution—in undertaking to make it a federalized force. We 
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have not only undertaken to make it a Federal force, but we 
have undertaken to limit the power of the appointment of officers 
by the governors of the States, requiring that selections for ap- 
pointment shall be made under rules determining the capacity 
of these men. Whether that can be done or not I do not pre- 
tend to say with certainty, but we have tried it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will pardon me a mo- 
ment, we have tried it for the purpose of enabling the National 
Guard to have its status determined as a dependable force in 
time of emergency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt him, I desire to ask him a question; but it is necessary 
that I should say a single w as.a foundation for the question. 

I sympathize with the viéws expressed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] as to the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, but I also sympathize with the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuuixs] with reference to pro- 
viding representation on the General Staff for the National 
Guard. Now, I want te ask the Senator from Oregon whether 
he sees any constitutional difficulty in the way of the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Iowa proposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Frankly, I do not. I think it might 
be constitutionally done; but I am going to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent that it ought not to be done, in view of the recognition 
which is now given by the laws of Congress to the National 
Guard, and I am going to address myself to that subject for a 
few moments. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. T shall listen to the Senator with much 
interest, because that is a matter about which I am very much 
concerned. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What are the functions of the Gen- 
eral Staff? From a compilation of the laws and regulations 
governing the General Staff, I find that the general staff of all 
armies is composed of military experts in various lines, whose 
duty it is to make studies on military subjects, to examine proj- 
ects and proposals for the improvement of the army in all lines, 
to plan for the instruction of the forces, to recommend upon 
questions of military policy, to make plans for possible military 
exigencies, to study geography and various areas in our own and 
other countries, and to collect and arrange military information 
concerning foreign countries. 

It has been the practice of all governments to select their 
best military experts for service on the general staff. Our Gen- 
eral Staff is æ mere bagatelle in numbers as compared with some 
of the general staffs of the armies now engaged in the war in 
Europe. Not only are they advised as to conditions in their 
own country from a military standpoint, but they are advised 
about the conditions in our country; and newspaper discussion 
and some discussions on the floor of the Senate have convinced 
me that they know more about our own Military Establishment 
and our military conditions than our people do themselves. 

Tt will be seen from an examination of the duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff that they are all technical and require to the highest 
degree a knowledge of the military art. If this proposed amend- 
ment is passed, it will inject into the General Staff a body of 
men whose knowledge of military matters must be small, be- 
cause the study of the military art has been an avocation with 
them and not a vocation, as is the case with the professional 
soldier. Their usefulness will be, in the very nature of things, 
limited; and the committee could not see that the services. re- 
turned to the Government would be at all commensurate with 
the cost involved in their pay and allowances. The General Staff 
is not a partisan body nor a political body, and to detail a certain 
number of officers from the militia, with the avowed intention 
of giving them representation, would be to injeet a new prin- 
ciple into the General Staff and would constitute a most unfortu- 
nate precedent. 

There are apparently, as I suggested a while ago, some 
erroneous views in regard to the General Staff and its duties; 
for the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler] seemed 
to think that if they had a fixed status on the General Staff, 
information which was sought by him from the War Depart- 
ment might have been furnished very much more quickly than 
he was able to get it. The fact that the Secretary of War pre- 
vented the War College from giving out certain information is 
a matter of policy to be determined by that official, and has 
nothing to do with the General Staff. 

Judging from his address the other day, the Senator from 
Maryland seemed to be under a misapprehension as to the func- 
tions of the General Staff as to mobilization, and appeared to 
think, if F did not misconstrue what he said, that having cer- 


tain members of the National Guard on the General Staff 
would facilitate these plans. Mobilization consists in the trans- 
formation of the Military Establishment from its status of 
peace to that of war, and has to do with the formation of the 
field army recruited to full strength, armed, quipped, and 
provided with transportation for field service, the formation 
of reserves to reinforce it, the formation of depots of recruits 
to replace its losses, the plans for the occupation of vacated 
garrisons, and the organization of the auxiliary service neces- 
sary to maintain the combatant force in a high state of effi- 
ciency. This mobilization is effected without loss of time if a 
proper plan of mobilization has been prepared in advance; and 
I will say, Mr. President, that the general staff corps of other 
armies, in addition to the work that they have done at home, 
have maps and plans and diagrams and everything formulated 
for the future in case of conflict with some other power. I 
may say that information has recently come to me to the effect 
that the general staff of a certain one of the belligerents has 
every bit of the information, diagrams, and plats necessary for 
the movement of troops in case we happened to have any dif- 
ferences with that particular belligerent. 

So that the duties of the general staff of an army are of 
the highest technical importance, and ought not to be con- 
sidered except by the best experts that an army ean furnish, 
Let me say here that in the organization of our General Staff, 
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on the staff that the Secretary of War details five general 
officers who act under oath and select men for the General 
Staff—the experts of the Army, not below the rank of captain. 
These experts are the men who are selected for General Staff 
duty; and they are chosen for their peculiar fitness for any 
particular branch of the service, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator understand that if 
officers of the State militia or of the so-called National Guard— 
and I believe the Diek Act provides that all these organiza- 
tions, by whatever name they have been previously known, shall 
in the future be known officially as the Organized Militia—if 
officers of the Organized Militin are made members of the Gen- 
eral Staff by act of Congress, would that subject them to the 
military discipline of the United States Regular Army as to 
court-martial, and the entire regular military discipline? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the purpose of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cums] was distinctly to have that done, 
because he feels that it can be done; but there is a difference of 
opinion amongst the Senators about that, and that is one of the 
reasons why I say that this amendment ought not to be 
adopted—because of the difference of opinion, not only amongst 
the Senators, but among the courts of the country as well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the bill that he has reported so 
provide? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does. We have tried to do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have therefore simply proceeded upon the 
basis of the bill which the committee has reported. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I realize that. I am not criticizing 
the Senator’s position, as I am largely in accord with him; but 
my difference with the Senator grows out of this fact: He would 
put on the General Staff, which has for its purpose all of these 
plans that I am discussing, representatives of the National 
Guard, who in the very nature of things have not been in a po- 
sition to learn how to do this work that is required of the General 
Staff in any army. I say that without intending to discredit 
these gentlemen. As I say, I was a member of the National 
Guard myself; but I realize, as most of the Senators here 
realize, that it is a physical impossibility for members of the 
guard, in the short time they have, to learn as much about all 
of these questions as those who make the Army a profession in 
life from the time they leave the Military Academy until they 
retire for old age. 

Speaking of the other duties of the General Staff, the mobiliza- 
tion to which I referred a while ago is effected without loss of 
time if a proper plan of mobilization has been prepared in 
advance; but the preparation of this plan deals entirely with 
technical subjects and not at all with the class of soldiers com- 
posing the Army. Each man, each company, and the regiment 
is a unit, and merely considered as a unit, and not as to whether 
it is a Regular unit, a National Guard unit, or a Volunteer unit. 
It is not apparent how the acquaintance of the National Guard 
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officers with their peculiar organizations —for that is the argu- 
ment that is made here—would be of any benefit in the prepara- 
tion of a plan for mobilization. 

One of the Senators insisted that if the National Guards were 
represented on the General Staff many of the difficulties which 
attend the transportation of troops from one point to another 
would be avoided. I do not understand that that is a part of 
the general plan of the General Staff. It is their duty to say 
where troops should be mobilized and not how the mobilization 
should be effected. That is done through other instrumentalities 
than the General Staff. If they say, from the plans they have 
worked out as affecting the war, that the troops should be 
mobilized at a certain point along the Mexican border, that is 
the thing that is done and accepted as a part of the program of 
the War Department. How to get them there does not neces- 
sarily come within the general scope and purpose of the General 
Staff, except in so far as they have formulated maps and plans 
showing the railroads, the methods of reaching certain points 
where mobilization is to be had, and so forth. The only neces- 
sary thing is that the individuals on the General Staff should 
have a fhorough knowledge of the military art and not that they 
should come from any particular source. 

The distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] speaks 
about the mobilization of the Swiss forces in 10 days, and says 
that her mobilization was more prompt than that of Germany. 
This is undoubtedly a fact; but it must be remembered that 
the principal reason therefor is that Switzerland is a country 
about the size of Vermont and New Hampshire, whereas Ger- 
many and France are each about the size of Texas and the 
United States stretches as far as from Portugal almost to 
Siberia and from England to Persia. 

On questions affecting policies regarding the treatment of the 
National Guard and for presenting their views to the Secretary 
of War, the National Militia Board already exists, and will re- 
main in existence under the terms of the bill. The questions 
that come up for the consideration of its members are few in 
number, and they can always be called together by the Secre- 
tary of War to advise on such matters. 

I am going to call attention to that now, Mr. President. I 
want to show that the National Guards of the country have 
representation now for all purposes required to bring them in 
touch with the War Department and the General Staff, 

Section 1337 of the military laws of the United States pro- 
vides: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to appoint a board of five 
officers on the active list of the Organized Militia, so selected as to 
secure, as far as practicable, equitable representation to all sections of 
the United States, and which shall from time to time, as the Secretary 
of War may direct, proceed to Washington, D. C., for consultation with 
the Secretary of War 3 the condition, status, and needs of the 
whole body of the Organized Militia. Such officers shall be appointed 
xen tee term of four years, unless sooner relieved by the Secretary of 

Mr. President, pursuant to that, this board of National Guard 
ofticers has been appointed, and acts in conjunction with the 
Secretary of War. There is not a single need of the National 
Guard that can not be brought immediately to the attention of 
the Secretary of War just as effectively, if not more effectively, 
than it would be possible to bring it to his attention through 
the instrumentality of representatives of the National Guard on 
the General Staff.. In other words, Mr. President, until the 
status of the National Guard has been determined beyond any 
question of doubt, it seems to me that they ought not to be 
added to a board which has peculiar functions of a technical 
nature to perform, and which, in the very nature of things, offi- 
cers of the National Guard are not in a condition to perform. 

I attained the rank of a captain of the National Guard. The 
lowest grade of the General Staff Corps is that of captain. I 
am frank to say that after four years of service as a member 
of the National Guard—and I think I had ordinary intelli- 
gence in undertaking to learn the duties of an officer—I would 
have been powerless to master the technique necessary to say 
where the troops of the United States should have been mobi- 
lized und mass in a given emergency for the purpose of a proper 
defense of this country. In the very nature of things, Mr. 
President, practicing law, as I was, engaged in the civil walks 
of life, I could not devote to the duties of that place the time 
required to master the details of all of these great questions. 

Let me say here that Gen. Mills—who is at the head of the 
Division of Militia Affairs, and in holding that office a mem- 
ber of the General Staff, and a very painstaking man—has gone 
into all this subject very fully, and I invite the attention of 
Senators to his report. I want to say here, Mr. President, be- 
cause the suggestion has been made in two or three quarters 
that the Army is opposed to the National Guard, that I have 
never at any time found a disposition upon the part of any 
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Army officer to attempt to discredit the National Guard, or to 
do anything that would make it less effective. On the contrary, 
my experience is that they have tried to bring it into closer 
touch with the regular forces of the United States, so that in 
case of emergency it could be readily made available and efi- 
cient. I do not know what the experience of others may have 
been. We had a distinguished officer of the Engineer Corps 
detailed with us by the War Department to assist us in the 
use of the proper technical language in framing this bill, and 
we had with us a distinguished retired officer of the United 
States Army; and I have never seen two gentlemen of any 
body of men listen more patiently to the suggestions of the Na- 
tional Guard and try harder than these gentlemen did to as- 
sist in carrying out the wishes of the National Guard and 
making it an effective body under the control of the War De- 
partment. The only questions that ever arose in tlie minds 
of these gentlemen were the same questions that have arisen in 
the minds of the distinguished S®nators here, and they were 
discussed without prejudice, and fairly. That was the fact 
about it. And so, whenever I have called into requisition the 
services of any Army oflicer in the preparation of this bill, 
they were all anxious to do what? To create a force, first, of the 
Regular Army, and then an eflicient force of National Guards- 
men or Volunteers that might be drawn upon whenever the 
emergencies of the country required some force to be called 
upon—and, God knows, we all realize the necessity of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was there any demand before the commit- 
tee on the part of the National Guard that they should have 
representation on the General Staff? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. Both committees passed on 
it—the committee of the House and the commictee of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And beth declined? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Both declined. We passed on nearly 
every question that is going to be submitted here, Mr. President. 
After having given patient attention to the hearings that were 
had before those committees and having undertaken impartially 
to reach a conclusion that would be best not for the National 
Guard and not for the Army, but for the country, we find all of 
these men and branches of the different services here beseeching 
the Congress to undo what the committee has done und to for- 
mulate a piecemenl statute that will be ineffective in time of 
stress and storm. The purpose of the committee has been—and 
I hope the purpose of the Senate will be—to ignore the demands 
of special interests, whether in the Army or ir the National 
Guard, and undertake to reach a conclusion which will help our 
country rather than individuals. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
a diagram that has been prepared with great care to show the 
peace organization and administration of the oflice of the Chief 
of the Division of Militia Affairs. It shows. Mr. President, 
briefly and succinctly, just exactly how the National Guard, 
under the present system, is brought in touch with the Regular 
Establishment and exactly what are the functions that are to be 
performed; and it shows further that under the system as it 
now exists the National Guard is just as nearly in touch with 
the War Department as is possible to make it by placing mem- 
bers of the National Guard on the General Staff not to benefit 
the General Staf, but to impair the efficiency of the work of the 
General Staff. 

I ask that this statement may be printed in connection with 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, too, I desire to insert in the 
Nconb from the Congressional Directory, under the head De- 
partment of War,” a short statement in regard to the Division 
of Militia Affairs. It is a compact statement of the duties of 
the Division of Militia Affairs and will suve the Members of the 
Senate time in trying to trace them up. The rules and regula- 
tions governing the Militia Board are quite long. I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the Organized Militia Regulations of 
the War Department, an authoritative publication Issued by the 
War Department, article 8 of which sets out the rules and regu- 
lations governing the National Guards of the country. But the 
statement that I desire to have inserted in the Recorp is found 
at page 301 of the Congressional Directory : 

DIVISION OF MILITIA AFFAIRS. 

The Division of Militia Affairs is vested with the transaction of 
business pertaining to the organized and unorganized militia of the 
United States, its jurisdiction embracing all administrative duties in- 


volving the armament, equipment, discipline, training, education, ant 
organization of the militia; the conduct of camps of instruction and 
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and effective force, and I have attempted to do all in my power | if it is not a fact that a large portion of the provisions in the 
to make them so. bill with respect to the militia were suggested or certainly ap- 
Some National Guards of this country are splendid bedies of | proved by Maj. Gen. O’Ryan? 
troeps. Take the New York National Guard, for instance. I Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; I think probably it is safe 
have never seen them in action, but they are under the control | to say that nearly all of them have been approved by repre- 
of Maj. Gen. O’Ryan, a very distinguished and a very able gen- sentatives of the National Guard. But they do not stop with 
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those; they want more. I think I heard the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Wir11ams] speak once about a man who on a cer- 
tain occasion, familiar to us all, called for “beef! beef! more 
beef!” Our friends of the guard are not satisfied with what 
we have attempted to do for them to carry out what they 
profess to want, federalization, Federal control, but they want 
more. They want more than the safety of this country would 
warrant Congress in giving them. Now, I am not going, as 
I said a while ago, to call attention to the delinquencies of the 
National Guard. They are not professional soldiers. But I 
do ask Senators to read the impartial statement of Gen. Mills 
in the House hearings, volume 2, at page 187. I am not going to 
discuss it. I merely want the Senate to read it and be advised 
from authoritative sources, and I call the attention of Senators 
to the report of Gen. Mills. 

In the very nature of things these distinguished gentlemen 
of the guard, however honest they may be and however capable 
in their ordinary avocations of life, are not competent to handle 
these technical questions as to the duties of the soldier in the 
time they devote to training themselves for the service of their 
country. 

Mr. President, without having the figures right before me, I 
call your attention to the fact that over a million dollars’ worth 
of property that has been turned over by the General Govern- 
ment to the National Guard has been lost. Scandals have 
grown out of the handling of it. It has been charged that uni- 
forms condemned by officers of the National Guard have been 
sold for the troops of other countries. 

I am not impeaching the general personnel of the National 
Guard, but I am calling attention to conditions which have 
grown out of the policy in dealing with the National Guard 
and the properties of the Government turned over to them. Yet 
it is proposed to transfer these patriotic and distinguished gen- 
tlemen from places where there have been abuses to higher 
places where still other and greater and higher trusts might 
be abused. 

Not only that, but in the adoption of plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of troops and other matters in time of emergency, not only 
is the property of the Government at stake, but the lives of 
the men of the Army as well. Shall we place upon the General 
Staff men who lack experience in the details necessary to suc- 
cessfully work out these great questions and problems? 

Mr. President, there are a number of other questions that 
have been discussed here. I shall take them up as we reach 
them. One of these is the volunteer force that my distinguished 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s] spoke of as an intermediary 
force slipped into this bill for some sinister purpose. I shall 
diseuss it when we come to it and show the genesis of that pro- 
vision. It is not true, as the Senator said, that it had its sug- 
gestion in some unpatriotic suggestion of anybody. It was 
recommended by Washington and by nearly every general who 
has had anything to do with the organization of troops. I 
shall call the attention of the Senate to that when we reach it, 
but the matter now before the Senate is the amendment pro- 
_posed by the Senator from Iowa to add to the Generat Staff 

of the Army five officers of the National Guard. 

Mr. President, I do hope that the Senate will not adopt that 
amendment. We have increased the General Staff from 34, I 
believe, to 88 officers. Still it is small as compared with the 
general staff of the German Army; it is small as compared 
with the general staff of the French Army; it is small as 
compared with the general staff of the British Army; and if 
there is anything that Britain has been brought to realize in 
the terrible struggle going on in Europe it is the necessity of 
a general staff of long-established reputation to arrange for 
the future plans for mobilization and other kindred subjects for 
the conduct of her armies. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate to some of 
the work that is being done by the General Staff, the purely 
teclinical character of work that that body is doing. 

The War College division of the General Staff is at work all 
the time studying not only international questions in connec- 
tion with the Army, but the War Establishment locally as well. 
I haye in my hand some of the papers that have been prepared 
by the Army War College division of the General Staff discuss- 
ing questions like these, for example: 


The militia as organized under the Constitution and its value to the 
Nation as a military asset. 

Study on places of origin and ability to procure supplies needed in 
vast quantities in time of war. 

Personnel versus matériel in plans for national defense. 

The pension roll as affected by the War with Spain in 1898. 
1 ne of plan for military training in public schools of the United 
States. 

Organization, training, and mobilization of Volunteers under the act 
of April 25, 1914. 

R Organization, training, and mobilization of a reserye for the Regular 
rmy. 


1. Organization, training, and mobilization of a force of citizen 
8oldiery. 2. Method of tra wis a citizen army on the outbreak of war 
to insure its preparedness for field service— 

And papers on many other kindred subjects. I will not read 
further, but they all cover technical questions, and they ought 
not to be intrusted to men who have not had military education 
and training such as is necessary to make them efficient and 
proficient in the discharge of these highly important duties. 

It would very much weaken the Army, Mr. President, I think, 
to go further than the Senate committee has attempted to go in 
the preparation of this bill with respect to the National Guard. 
It would very much weaken the Army, it seems to me, to ele- 
vate gentlemen from the National Guard into positions on the 
General Staff, and I do hope that the Senate will vote down the 
amendment proposed to the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
making a parliamentary inquiry, which is this: The Chamber- 
lain bill, so called, which is now under consideration, is re- 
ported, as I understand it. as a substitute for the so-called 
Hay bill, which came over from the House. Certain commit- 
tee amendments to the Chamberlain bill have also been recom- 
mended by the committee. Are those committee amendments, 
which have been recommended, themselves subject to amend- 
ment during the consideration of the Chamberlain bill as a 
substitute for the Hay bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt in the mind 
of the Chair as to what the rules are and as to the status. 
The Senate committee has moved to strike out the entire Huy 
bill and substitute another bill in its place. The other day, by 
a motion made directly in violation of the rules of the Senate, 
which are that when there is a pending question to strike out 
and to insert each is subject to amendment, but that the portion 
to be stricken out is first to be amended and the portion to be 
substituted is thereafter to be amended, it was decided that the 
substitute was to be first amended. On that question the Chair 
cares nothing whatever, but when amendments are submitted 
by the committee to the committee amendment the Chair has no 
doubt that each Senator may offer to amend the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That answers my question. I asked it 
because I had introduced a proposed amendment to a commit- 
tee amendment, and if the ruling of the Chair was to be other- 
wise I desired to redraft it or to withhold it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not surprised to know 
the attitude of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] 
upon the amendment which I have offered, for I was entirely 
aware that he did not regard it as wise. I am surprised, how- 
ever, to hear my right to offer the amendment challenged. 
There is but one conclusion that can be drawn from the state- 
ments of the Senator from Oregon, and that is that it is im- 
pertinent for any Senator to offer an amendment concerning 
a subject that has been considered by the committee. I am 
entirely willing that he shall criticize the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard; I am entirely willing that he shall criticize any- 
body else who may be in favor of this amendment; but I am 
not willing to hear it suggested that a Senator may not ques- 
tion, without offense to the committee, a bill that has been re- 
ported. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me interrupt the Senator there. 
I want to disclaim any such intention as that, Mr. President. 
If I said anything that led the Senator to infer that, it was 
the farthest from my intention to question the right of any 
Senator. What I was referring to was what had transpired 
outside of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that, 
because I could put no other construction upon his observation 
than that such amendments as this, which are intended to pro- 
mote the interests of the National Guard and to make it more 
secure as a part of the Military Establishment of the United 
States, should not be seriously considered because they had 
been presented to the committee and there denied or refused. 

This is not a new subject with me. I was in favor of the 
proposition that is contained in this amendment before I became 
a Senator, and I am in favor of it still. I am in favor of it 
because I think it is a valuable change in the direction of pre- 
paredness. I am not in favor of what is called the Volunteer 
Army, but I am not opposed to it because it adds to the pre- 
paredness of the United States; I am opposed to it because 
I think it will destroy in part the preparedness of the country 
in the event of war. But I shall argue that question when we 


reach that part of the bill. 

I sincerely hope that the Senator from Oregon and the com- 
mittee will not look upon the amendments that may be offered. 
especially those that I may offer, as a disparagement of the 
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work which the committee has done, I understand perfectly 
the long, weary toil which has been expended in the preparation 
of this bill, and, as I said the other day, I think it is by far 
the most complete and the most effective disposition of this 
very difficult subject that has been proposed to the American 
people. I am heartily in favor of the bill generally. I am not 
hostile to the Regular Army, because I look upon it as the great 
source of defense in our land forces, and I want no one to infer 
from anything that I have said that I question its place in the 
establishment of the country. 

I have already remarked that wherens there is or has been 

some difference of opinion with regard to the extent to which we 
should increase the Regular Army, I intend to stand with the 
committee in its proposals in that regard. I would support the 
committee in the proposed organization of what is called the 
Volunteer Army if I did not thoroughly, profoundly believe that 
if the plan there suggested is put in operation it will result in 
the destruction of the National Guard without substituting in 
its stead any real training force for our young men who now 
compose the National Guard. 

I know, and Senators I think must all feel, that when peace 
comes, when our minds are no longer distracted with the con- 
flict going on not only in Mexico but across the sea, and Congress 
comes to consider the wisdom of appropriating annually some- 
thing like $30,000,000 or more for the maintenance of the 
Volunteer Army for purposes of training only, and something 
like $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 for the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Guard, it will not do it, and one or the other of these 

` organizations will be dismissed, and one or the other of them 
will disappear so far as congressional legislation is concerned. 

I am opposed to the volunteer organization simply because I 
believe that but one organization will be supported by the 
Congress of the United States, and it is my judgment, and this 
is a subject upon which I have reflected a great deal, that the 
most effective body for training, for getting ready to be a 
soldier, is the National Guard and not the Volunteer Army. 

I wanted that to be fully understood in this early part of the 
discussion because it is so easy to misunderstand one who is 
insisting upon the interests of the National Guard and its 
place in the military affairs of the country and to infer that 
because I am for the National Guard in this respect therefore 
I do not desire efficient general military discipline and educa- 
tion and training. 

So, if war should fall upon us, we would have a great body 
of men between the ages of 18 and 30 who could be called 
quickly into the service of the country and could quickly become 
efficient soldiers. I recognize that the question I have just dis- 
cussed does not inhere in the amendment which is before the 
Senate, but it has been brought forward. I have no objection 
to that, and I wanted my views about it to be known. 

Some question has been made with regard to our constitu- 
tional power over the National Guard. I am rather sorry that 
the argument has taken place on either side at this time, 
although it is not useless, because every word that has been 
said will become pertinent at some time during the considera- 
tion of the bill. In offering this amendment I have taken the 
bill which has been presented by the committee; I have accepted 
its view of the relation which should exist between the National 
Guard and the General Government. I for one do not ask that 
Congress shall go one step, constitutionally speaking, beyond the 
bill as it is now before the Senate. I would be, indeed, less 
than frank if I were not to state that in one particular the bill 
goes further than I would have gone if I had been composing it 

myself; in one respect it takes a position which I look upon as 
somewhat doubtful, and it takes it in behalf of the federaliza- 
tion of the National Guard. This amendment assumes, however, 
thut the report of the committee with regard to the National 
“Guard and the provisions it has embodied in the bill are sound 
and will be accepted by the Senate. The amendment simply 
says that if the bill is sound, if the National Guard ought to 
sustain toward the National Government the relation which is 
there established, that then at least five officers of the guard 
should become members of the General Staff. 
- It is impossible for me to conceive how the federalized 

National Guard can accomplish all the purposes that this bill 
seeks to accomplish unless it has representation upon the Gen- 
eral Staff. I assume that the President of the United States, 
to whom is given the power of detail or appointment, will select 
from among the officers of the National Guard the men most 
distinguished for their military learning, who have given suffi- 
cient study to military science to have mastered it, in so far as 
it can be mastered. It is unthinkable that the presence of these 
5 officers in a General Staff that will be made up of 92 officers 
could impair the efficiency of the oflicers of the Regular Army. 
The very utmost that can be said is that these 5 officers on the 
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General Staff will add nothing to the learning, the accomplish- 
ments, and the skill of the 92 officers of the General Staff. 
But who dare assert that? Who is willing to say that these 
5 officers, selected by the President from all the States of 
the Union and gathered together with the General Staff, will 
not be able to add something to the efficiency of that staff? 

It occurred to me during the progress of the argument of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] that some one had 
thought—although I do not think he intended to convey it as 
his meaning—that the secrets of the General Staff might not be 
safe if five citizens of the United States, who had been commis- 
sioned as officers of the National Guard, who had taken exactly 
the same oath to support the Constitution, to protect and de- 
fend it, and to obey the orders of the President of the United 
States which the regular officer takes, would disobey or be 
false or treacherous to their country and impart the seerets of 
that body to anyone not entitled to know them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the position is sound that no man 
should be on the General Staff who belongs to the National 
Guard because he did not have the professional skill of the 
Regular Army officer and might disclose secrets which the 
Regular Army officer would not disclose, might not that same 
argument apply with equal force to the Secretary of War him- 
self, who is usually taken from civil life? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly so; but I do not say that the 
Senator from Oregon made any such suggestion as that. It 
seemed to me, however, to glimmer through some suggestion 
that may have been made to him. I know that he would be the 
first to repudiate any such want of fidelity on the part of the 
officers of the National Guard. Moreoyer—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. This amendment provides 
that no officer of the National Guard who has not been in con- 
tinuous service for 10 years shall be eligible for the detail. If 
you will find me an officer of the guard who has been willing 
to give, without substantial compensation, his service to his 
country for a period of 10 years in connection with the National 
Guard, I will show you a man who, in many respects at least, 
is the equal of any officer of the Regular Army in point of 
study and general accomplishment. I now yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to assure the chair- 
man of the committee that I did not even mean to suggest that 
he himself entertains that view with respect to the disclosing 
of secrets by an officer of the National Guard or anything of 
that sort. I was simply following out what I believed to be 
the radical consequences which might follow the argument 
against placing National Guardsmen upon the General Staff. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I were in favor of the 
volunteer section of the bill instead of being opposed to it, 
and knew that the 260,000 or 270,000 men who may be enlisted 
under it were to zo into the service, I would think it all the 
more necessary that five officers of the National Guard should 
be connected with the General Staff, for the volunteer army 
will be in all essential respects a part of the Regular Army. 
Their officers are Regular Army officers, and they will be rep- 
resented on the General Staff by men who command them in a 
military way. 

Now, why should not the National Guard have a representa- 
tion of the character provided in the amendment? We are all 
trying to reach the same object; we all want the National Guard 
to be just as efficient, just as real a strength to the country in 
time of war as legislation can make it. I hope that those who 
believe with me that the guard ought to play the part which 
is assigned to it in this bill will also see the high necessity of 
giving its officers some relation to the General Staff. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have no 
knowledge of or taste for military matters. I might enjoy the 
pomp and parade of well-drilled troops, with all their fine dis- 
cipline and display, could I rid my mind of the fact that it 
means in the final analysis the slaughter of mankind. 

Mr. President, I hate the very thought of war. To my mind, 
it is a step backward in our civilization. It is a reflection upon 
our boasted advance and our Claimed religion. Were I the 
means, through my act or vote, of bringing on war, whereby 
homes should be devastated and my fellowman maimed and 
slaughtered simply for glory, so called, or for the acquisition of 
territory, I feel that my slumbers would be but a continuous 
nightmare. I will never vote one dollar for a war waged for 
territory or any form of aggrandizement under any name. Our 
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policy in this fair land should ever be a policy simply of defense 
and protection. 

I approach this military measure with much hesitancy. I 
realize that conditions in the world have much changed in the 
past few years; that we are confronted by a situation that de- 
mands on our part action for the defense of our country. Mr. 
President, our National Guard has been as our right arm in the 
past, and I should hesitate to support any legislation that would 
tend to disintegrate and destroy its splendid service. In New 
Jersey we have tested it, and well know its value. I am im- 


pressed with the thought and I believe that if the pending bill |- 


should pass, it would be the death knell of that great arm of 
our service for protection. I submit that any legislation that 
should tend to impair or in any way detract from the splendid 
spirit and ardent patriotism of our National Guard would be a 
calamity. 

The National Guard in New Jersey have acquired armories 
to the value of over $3,500,000; in the United States to the 
value of $35,000,000. Almost in every instamce great sacrifices 
have been made by the individual members of the companies 
for the erection and maintenance of these structures. With the 
destruction of the National Guard they would become but empty 
barracks. Do the advocates of this measure desire such a re- 
sult? Deeply impressed with the belief that such will be the 
result if this bill shall pass unamended, I shall move to strike 
from the measure section 56. This I shall do in a spirit of 
patriotism and kindliness, thoroughly appreciating the unselfish 
zeal and thought given this great problem by the committee. I 
trust, in the interest of my Commonwealth, in the interest of 
our country, in the interest of the splendid National Guard this 
land over, that this particular section may be stricken out. Bet- 
ter results will come and the protection and safeguarding af- 
forded our institutions will be more efficient with the National 
Guard in existence under the present plan than with the Na- 
tional Guard disintegrated and overwhelmed by the overbearing 
forces of national power. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 


Mr. ‘CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator from Iowa desire to 
address the Senate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest, first, the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst ardin; Martine, N.J. Simm 
Bankhead Hitchcock Smith, S. C. 
Beck ollis Noson Sinoot 
Brady Hughes O'Gorman Sutherland 
Brandegee usting ermar Swanson 
Broussard Johnson, Me. Page Th 
Burleigh Jones Phelan Townsend 
n Kenyon ttman Underwood 
Chamberlain Lane Poindexter * 
Clap, Lee. Md omerene Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Ransdell arren 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt pcre — — 
Cum u ms 
Curtis M iber 8 th 0 
du Pont 
Gore Martin, Va. Sherman 


Mr. HUSTING. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent on business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, up to the present time I have 
taken no part in this somewhat extended discussion of the 
amendment now before the Senate. I am only going to say a few 
words now, in order to make my own position clear, if I can. 

I look upon the National Guard as an excellent organization 
in its place, but I regard it as a State institution and not Fed- 
eral. The fact that the State is entitled to select the Officers 
and authorized to do so, and to train the National Guard, is evi- 
dence to my mind that it was intended by the framers of the 


Constitution that the State should have absolute control over 
this force. The State may prevent the calling out of the militia 


by refusing to appoint officers or refusing to train them and 


nake them efficient soldiers, and I think it is entirely proper 


that that should be so. It was not only the intention, but I 
think it was an entirely proper thing to do. 

I think, taking that view, that it would be a mistake to under- 
take to mingle the Federal branch of the military service and 
the State branch, and simply for that reason—not because. I 
have any animosities or any objections te the National Guard— 
Jam opposed to this amendment, and shall, for that reason, and 
that alone, vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The — is on the Amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumamns]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Or that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRADY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURLEIGH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee {Mr. Surmens]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. $ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I haye 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Stone], who is absent from the Chamber, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ ven.“ 

Mr. HUSTING (when the name of Mr. Jonunson of South 
Dakota was called). I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Jonunson] is absent on important 
business. I ask to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru] to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Cutnerson] and will vote. I vote may.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I hve 
a general pair with the senio? Senator from Vermont | Mr. 
DurmG6Ham]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. TAarax's mame was called). I de- 
sire to announce the absence of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Turman], who has been suddenly called to his 
State, and to announce that he has a pair with the junior Sena- 
ter from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have n pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida IMr. Bryan]. The junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] has a pair with my colleague 
(Mr. Sur of Michigan]. In talking with the junior Seuntor 
from Missouri we have concluded to transfer our pairs, ies 
allowing each of us to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a eee 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. James]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
Norris] and will vote. I vote “nay.” : 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sure] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SurrIf of Arizona] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern] is absent on official business. I also 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico {Mr. Fart] to the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Kern] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Tronas] on account of business of the Senate. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
MoCumser]. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Diziweuam] to the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota {Mr. Jounson] and will vote. I 
. “yea.” 

CURTIS. 
wie pairs: 

The senior Senator from North Dakota IMr. MOCUMBER] 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] ; 

The junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Triman]; and 

The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jormwson ]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Semaine from Florida [Mr. Frercner] on account of official 
business. 


I have been requested to announce the fol- 
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The result was announced xeas 35, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—35. 


Ashurst Jones Pomerene Sterlin 
Nankhead Kenyon Reed Sutherland 
Clapp Lane Robinson Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Shafroth Thompson 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Townsend 
Curtis Martin, Va. Simmons Underwood 
Harding Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Varda man 
Hardwick Myers Smith, Md. Wadsworth 
Husting Poindexter Smith, S. C. p 
NAYS—320. 

Beckham Gallinger Nelson Sherman 
Borah Gore O'Gorman Walsh 
Brandegee Hitchcock Oliver Warren 
Broussard Hollis Overman yoeks 
Catron Hughes Page Williams 
Chamberlain Lippitt Phelan Works 
Chilton Lodge Pittman 
du Pont McLean Saulsbury 

NOT VOTING—31. 
Brady Fletcher Tea, Tenn. Smith, Ariz. 
Bryan Gof McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Gronna Newlands Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. James Norris Stone 
Colt Johnson, Me. Owen Taggart 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Thomas 
Dillingham Kern Ransdell Tillman 
Fall La Follette Shields 


So Mr. Cuamains’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, on Saturday last I addressed 
the Senate upon what I regarded as the wisdom of striking out 
section 56 of the bill, but it appears that I did not tender my 
amendment. I wish to ask if there is any parliamentary rule 
against my amendment being considered as having been offered 
at the time? I thought I had tendered it, but it appears that I 
had not. š 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator from Illi- 
nois Ihat I think there is another amendment pending for the 
same purpose which has been submitted by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WARREN. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Town was to strike out section 56, if that is the one to which the 
Senutor refers, 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. I should like, however, to have my amend- 
ment-considered as having been tendered at that time. Do I 
understand that it is consented that my amendment may be 
considered as having been tendered on Saturday last when I 
addressed the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So far as the Chair is con- 
cerned, he is perfectly willing to have the amendment consid- 
erel as pending, since the Senator assures the Chair that he 
has such an amendment. 

Mr, LEWIS. It was my intention to offer it at that time, 
I presented the matter to the Senate in my arguinent, but did 
not tender the amendment formally. I think it was generally 
understood by Senators. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Where is the amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It could not have been accepted at that 
time, another amendment being under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair would like to know 
where the amendment is. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have discovered that the amendment had not 
been tendered to the clerks; it is not in their possession; and I 
desire now, nune pro tunc, to supply it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘There is certainly, however, an 
amendment pending to strike out section 56; and I rise for the 
purpose of suggesting to the chairman of the committee and to 
the Senate that it would be of great help to us in the study of the 
other provisions of the bill to know at once what we are going to 
do with section 56. If we should strike out section 56, our votes 
might be different with reference to other matters in the bill. 

Section 56, providing practically for the continental army, in- 
volves an appropriation of between twenty and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars a year. I am, for one, very much opposed to sec- 
tion 56. I hope we will strike it out. I hope we will undertake 
to develop our forces through the Regular Army and the Regular 
Army reserve, through the National Guard, and the National 
Guard reserve. I wish to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that if we could take up the motion to strike out section 56 
next, and find out what the Senate will do with that motion, it 
will put us in better shape to know what we wish to do upon 
other parts of the bill, because many of us would be ready to 
be more liberal as to the Regular Army if section 56 should be 
done away with. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I simply desire to state 
that I offered some amendments on Saturday, and they were 
pending when the Senator from Illinois spoke. The very first 
one of them was to strike out all of section 56. I should like to 
add that the Volunteer Army appears also, in line 10 of section 1, 


and I believe it appears somewhere else in the bill; I am not 
quite sure; but, of course, section 56 is the main section provid- 
ing for a volunteer army. 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. 
section 56? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
formally as an amendment. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. If there is no objection on the part 
of the chairman, I call up the motion to strike out all of section 
56, providing for a volunteer army. and, as I have it in this 
statement, in time of peace, and in opposition to the Organized 
Militia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Srecrerary. The Senator from Maryland proposes to 
strike out, on page 160, lines 9 to 25, both inclusive, and on page 
161, lines 1 to 9, both inclusive, including the proviso at the end 
of line 2 heretofore agreed to, in the following words: 

Sec. 56. The Volunteer Army: The President is hereby authorized, 
at any time, to organize. maintain, and train, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3 to 12, both inclusive, of an act entitled “An act to provide for 
raising the volunteer forces of the Untted States in time of actual or 
threatened war,“ approved April 25, 1914, volunteer forces, not ex- 
ceeding an average of 600 officers and enlisted men for each congrés- 
sional district. he term of enlistment, which shall in no event be 
greater than that of the Regular Army, the period of service with the 
colors and with the reserve, and the period of training shall be as the 
President may prescribe, those passing to the reserve to have the status 
and obligations prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army. Officers 
and enlisted men of the volunteer forces raised under the provisions of 
this section shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of officers anu 
enlisted men of corresponding ced in the Regular Army during peri- 
ods of training only: Provided, That without the consent of Congress 
such volunteer force shall not be called out for field service for more 
than a total period exceeding 30 days in any oue year. 

Temporary appointments and promotions of officers of the Regular 
Army arising from the operation of this section may be terminated at 
the discretion of the President. 

Officers of the Regular Army who receive commissions in the Volun- 
teer Army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay and 
allowances of thelr respective grades in the Regular Army, and no more. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr, President, T wish to state very 
briefly why I offer an umendment to strike out this section. 
The development under this section 56 is left wholly a matter 
of policy with the department, and there is nothing in the 
section to provide a definite action. This section, therefore, 
provides in the first year for a limited number of troops, and 
for 261,000 if desired and obtainable at the end of four years. 

In connection with the suggestion to strike this section out, 
I have incorporated with other amendments here an amendment 
to raise the limit that is put by this bill upon the number of 
the National Guard; and the number suggested will be such 
that, if the Senate approves, it will make possible a defensive 
force for this country of 125,000 men more than is provided by 
this section for the volunteers and the National Guard now in 
existence. 

The real objection to this volunteer section, Mr. President, 
is that it is a delusion, that it will not give preparedness to 
this country, and can not give it. If there is anything upon 
which the experts who testified so extensively before the com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate did agree, the thing they 
agreed on was that there can be raised in this country, with 
extraordinary effort, not more than 50,000 regular soldiers 
in the course of a year. Of course it may be suggested that 
as to this volunteer force, who are to be regulars in all respects 
and purposes so far as compensation is concerned, that the 
department may provide for them a different status, such as 
will make the status of volunteers more acceptable, such as 
will give some incentive to the average man who might enlist, 
but it is altogether problematical what the department will do 
and what will be the real result of their action. 

This in substance is nothing more than the old Garrison plan 
of a continental army revived with a little new clothing upon 
it. I believe the best experts in the War Department have 
testified as to there being very great doubt as to there being 
any sufficient enlistments under the Garrison continental army 
plan. If this volunteer is substantially a regular soldier, ac- 
cording to the compensation of a regular soldier, you can get 
no more of the volunteers than you can get in the Regular 
Army to-day. 

This is therefore to say the best of it experimental. Yet this 
proposition is put up in opposition to and for the purpose un- 
doubtedly of beating down the one great force of soldiers who 
are in sight in this country. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 


The Senntor's motion is to strike out 


T submitted that motion on Saturday. 
I suggest that the Senator present it 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
Jand yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Do I understand the Senator correctly? 
Does he claim that this plan is to beat down the National 
Guard and is intended to be such? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is what I intend to suggest, and 
that I think is the inevitable consequence of the adoption of 
this volunteer-army plan. 

Mr. WARREN. It is going a long way, I think, to impugn 
these who may think differently. I will say that so far as I 
know there is not a friend of that measure who is not a friend 
of the National Guard, and probably as good a friend of the 
National Guard as is the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am very glad to hear that, because 
if that is the case some of them will be more easy of persua- 
sion than I think they are. But however that may be, the 
availability for purposes of defense of any reasonable number 
of troops along these lines is certainly very doubtful. 
take the unvarying testimony of competent officers of the Army, 
such as Adjt. Gen. McCain, they can enlist only 50,000 men a 
year for the Regular Army under present conditions, and I 
doubt if they will get many more under this volunteer propo- 
sition. 

The real army that is in sight, the actual body of soldiers 
that are available, are these 144,000 National Guardsmen of 
this country. 

Mr. President, Iam going to send to the desk and ask to have 
incorporated in the Recogp a list of the National Guardsmen 
of the country, totaling on the last of December, 1915, 134,692 
officers and men. . 

The list referred to is as follows: 


Strength of the Organized Militia, commissioned and enlisted, Adjutent 
Generals report, Deo, 31, 1915. 


1. Alabama 2, 968 
2. 931 
8. 1, 652 
4. , 681 
5. 1, 059 
6, 3, 821 
ues 430 
8. 1. 891 
9. 1. 505 
10. 3.045 
11. 2, 066 
12, 931 
13. 6, 914 
14. 2,810 
15. 8, 507 
16. 2, 032 
17. Kentucky 2,583 
1 %% oV —— —!.!. —. antes 1, 098 
19. 1, 522 
20. 2, 346 
rel 6, 633 
2 3. 638 
24 3 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. There is something actual, there is 
something real, there is something substantial. Yet this bill 
comes in and proposes to cut that force down by putting in a 
minimum of 106,000 men. The present law authorizes 153,000 
or 154,000 militia National Guardsmen in this country. Why 
change the law? Why cut down the number of the Organized 
Militia? 

The Senator from Wyoming suggested just now friendliness 
on the part of the committee to the National Guard, yet they 
come in with estimates that inflate the cost of the National 
Guard for the first year $19,000,000 and with a measure that 


If we can |. 


cuts down the actual authorized strength of the National Guard 

of this country from 153,000 to 106,000. 

a Mr. WARREN. May I ask where the Senator gets those 
gures? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The National Guard is limited to 200 
to each congressional district and to each Senator. That may 
not be strictly the provision in this law as proposed by the 
committee, but I have gone over ‘that section with a competent 
officer of the Army, and while, in my judgment, it was not abso- 
lutely mandatory upon the War Department under the section 
to limit the numbers of the National Guard to 106,000, yet that 
officer, reading that section, construed it as the inevitable pur- 
pose of Congress, if the section was passed in the words in which 
the Senate committee reported it, that the National Guard would 
be cut down to 106,000 officers and men. The department esti- 
mates would be based on 106,000—— 

Mr. WARREN. That may be the idea of the Senator, but I 
differ with the Senator. It is not my idea. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator knows there is a limita- 
tion there of 200 men. I will be very glad to read that section 
to the Senator if there is any doubt in his mind. 

Mr. WARREN. There is not a line such as that contained 
in the bill relating to the National Guard, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Unquestionably there is. I do not 
need to go on with this matter. I think the country wants sub- 
stantial preparation and I think the country demands sub- 
stantial preparation, The worst thing we can do is to go ahead 
with the unwise policy, so to speak, of setting up one kind of 
soldier against the other, We had better take the Regular 
Army of the United States and do for it whatever we can do 
for it and then take the great Army of the Constitution, that 
Gen. Washington and all the fathers stood for, and do for that 
what we can do to make it a great, harmonious whole, a well- 
prepared, thoroughly equipped, and highly disciplined force for 
the defense of this country. The introduction of this third 
element here is for nothing but to produce confusion and for 
no other purpose in the world but to keep up a method of 
retarding real preparation, that, I regret to say, has been the 
policy of some officers in the War Department for many years 
in the past. 3 

But, Mr. President, I believe that there is a larger element of 
officers in the Regular Army who realize the greatness of this 
country, realize the marked economy that there is in the citizen 
soldier, in training him, in supporting him, in keeping him in 
the industries of the country while he is being trained and 
while he is being made into a soldier; realize the continental 
size of this great country and its obligation to the world; and 
who add to this realization a high sense of loyalty to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, There are a great many officers 
in the Army who would accept with joy and gladness anything 
that can be done to make the National Guard of this couutry 
the proper defensive force it should be and should have been 
during all of these years past. 

Mr. President, it is high time this jealousy of the citizen 
soldiery of the United States should be brought to a close and 
that Congress should take firm hold of this question and carry 
it through to a successful termination. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] the other day 
said this bill exhausted the powers of Congress on the subject of 
handling the National Guard and developing the militia. Quite 
the contrary, Mr. President. I hope to be able to show the Sen- 
ate a little later that this bill avoids some of the real questions 
that are involved. The House bill certainly did settle the main 
questions, The House bill was evidently considered from the 
standpoint of men who actually wanted to take hold of this 
question and settle it once for all. But this bill is drawn more 
upon lines of avoidance of the main questions of law as well as 
the actual reduction of numbers of men authorized to be in the 
National Guard of the country from 154,000 to 106,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I wish to correct a 
statement of the Senator from Maryland. I assume he wants 
to be fair. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, I certainly do, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to repeat that the bill reported 
by the committee embodies nearly all the recommendations of 
the National Guard of the country that the Senator speaks of. 
Of course we did not give them all they asked, and I do not 
think Congress is going to give them all they asked, neither 
did the committee attempt to give the regular forces all they 
asked, or the several branches of the Army Establishment 
what they asked. I do not think this Congress will do it 
either. But the Senator says that the effect of this is not only 
to reduce the number of the present National Guard but to 
render it less efficient than it is now. 
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Mr. LER of Maryland. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I made 
no suggestion or intimation that the reduced number would 
be less efficient relatively than the present number, so far as 
discipline is concerned. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the very nature of things if you 
reduce the strength you make them more inefficient. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. With the permission of the Senator, 
you enn reduce the strength of a number of men and at the 
same time by increasing their discipline make them more 
efficient. This bill reduces the strength and provides pay, and 
other methods, ascertaining the fitness of officers for the dis- 
cipline and development of the National Guard. I think this 
bill will improve the discipline of the reduced number of 
National Guardsmen which it seems to leave as a remnant, but 
what I object to is that you do not take the whole present 
existing or authorized guard and go on and make it the great 
citizen army that it can be made and should be made by the 
Congress of the United States exercising the powers given in 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not care to go into a discussion 
as to the efficiency of the guard. I think the history of this 
country is pretty well understood about that. If anyone has 
any doubt, I shnply ask him to read some of Washington’s let- 
ters to the Continental Congress, and later to read Gen. Upton's 
Military Policy of the United States, and ascertain what he says 
about it. He goes into the subject very fully. But I am not 
going to discuss that. I want to say that there is no provision 
in the bill that reduces the National Guard to 106,000. On the 
contrary, the National Guard is to be Increased by increments 
until it reaches about 265,000 in four years. The bill particu- 
larly provides that the present organization shall be maintained ; 
that is, the bill is to perfect the present organization. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator to state again to what 
extent the number is increased under the bill? x 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is a possible increase to about 
265,000. 

Mr. BORAH. The present membership of the National Guard 
is about 129,000, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is about 129,000. Section 62 of the 
Lill provides that— 

The number of the National Guard to be organized under this bill 
within one i= shall be for each State in the p rtion of 200 for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress from such State, and a number 
to be determined by the President for Territories and the District of 
Columbia, and may be Increased each year thereafter in the proportion 
of 50 per cent until a total ce strength averaging 500 for each Sena- 
tor and Representative in Congress has been reac 

This is the proviso— 

Provided, That this shall not be construed to prevent any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia from or; ing the 1 number of 
troops required under this section in less time, or from maintaining ex- 
isting organizatons if they conform to such rules and regulatons re- 
ee ee e strength, and armament as the President may 
presc 

That protects the present organization if they propose to pay 
any attention whatever to any rules that may be prescribed for 
their conduct and control. I do not think the position of the 
Senator is well taken as to that amendment. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr, CURTIS. What effect does the bill have upon the ex- 
isting National Guard? It does not increase it, but under the 
bin you limit the number to 106,200. There are already 134,000. 
Are they to continue under the State laws or will they be 
brought in under this section of the law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was trying to show in my feeble 
way that the provision of the bill I have just read preserves 
the present organizations as they are notwithstanding the 
limitations in the previous part of the section to which I re- 
ferred. If the contention of the Senator from Maryland is 
correct then 106,000 would be the number to be raised accord- 
ing to the senatorial and congressional representation, if there 
were not the further proviso that the present organization shall 
remain intact. At least that was the intention of the commit- 
tee in reporting the bill. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. What I alluded to was the require- 
ment in line 9 of section 62, that the number should be in the 
proportion of 200 for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress. Of course, if it had been stating the mere proportions 
you might have said in proportion of 100 to each Senator and 
each Member of the House, and you would have gotten your 
proportion just that way and just as well. You said 200, and 


the only inference that can be drawn from that 200 is that you 
propose to start with 200 for each Senator and Member, because 
it is wholly unnecessary to use the figures 200 to give a pro- 
portion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course what the Senator says is 
true, if it were not for the proviso. The proviso particularly 
maintains the present organization, notwithstanding the portion 
of the section to which the Senator refers. It is true, as I stated 
a while ago, that under the proportion of 200 for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress the first increment would raise 
the National Guard to 106,000, practically, as the Senator says; 
and if the proviso maintains the present organizations as they 
are, in the course of the second year or the third year or the 
fourth year the National Guard will be raised to a force of 
265,000, in round numbers, exceeding the present organization 
of 129,000, which remains intact until all the organization is 
completed under the bill. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will ask the Senator just one ques- - 


tion in conclusion. In view, therefore, of the uncertainty pro- 
duced upon the minds of the very inen who have to administer 
this law by its language, would it not be better to put in 350,000 
as a sufficient proportion? Then you would be sure not to re- 
duce your militia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the judgment of the com- 
mittee is very different from that of the Senator, and it is just 
as good as the opinion of some Army officer the Senater has 
evidently been consulting, or at least he so states. I think the 
bill is not susceptible of the construction the Senator places 
on it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I hope the motion to strike out 
section 56 will not prevail. This bill is the first attempt made 
in this country with which I am familiar to build up from 
a proper foundation an efficient and hemogeneous Army. It 
has been considered for three months. The chairman of the 
committee and those veterans of the committee who have been 
associated with military legislation, like the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont], have given it the most intelligent consideration. Con- 
sideration has been given to every means which would add 
anything to the efficiency of the Army. There has been no 
prejudice whatever against the militia, against any body of 
Volunteers, or against the Regular Army. 

Everyone who knows anything about an Army agrees that 
the nearer we can come to a regular force serving with the 
colors the more efficient the Army is going to be, but it is not 
possible for a nation in time of peace to maintain an army suf- 
fictent for its purposes in time of war, and therefore it is 
necessary to prepare some kind of a supplemental force, a re- 
serve of some kind. 

If it were possible to have enough men who had served with 
the colors and who were then transferred to the reserve to 
make up such a supplementary force, that would be the most 
effective way to provide for it, in which case it would be unwise 
to spend money to maintain a volunteer force or for the National 
Guard. But that is not possible. We can not get men enough to 
serve with the colors and then transfer them into the reserve, 
at least for several years, to properly equip us for our neces- 
sities in time of war. Therefore it is necessary to provide an 
additional force, and the National Guard is the first one to 
which we naturally turn, because the National Guard’ is an 
institution as old as the Government itself. It can not be 
said, even by the greatest friends of the National Guard, that 
it has always been an efficient force. It can not be said that it 
has ever been a thoroughly efficient force, but it is better 
equipped and drilled to-day, in my judgment, than it has ever 
been. The Government has in recent years been giving it more 
intelligent assistance than ever before, and I believe it can be 
used in the emergency which exists to good advantage. N 

The War Department came to Congress with a proposition 
for a continental army of 500,000 men, a proposition which was 
originally recommended by Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, one of the 
greatest military experts we have had in the United States. 
In the intervening years it has met the approval of a great 
many military men, including that of our General Staff and 
War College. Yet after giving careful consideration to the 
arguments in its favor, it did not seem to me it could be adopted 
and put into effective operation within a reasonable time, and 
it did seem to me that if an army of anything like 500,000 men 
were provided in this way it would have a material influence in 
destroying the National Guard. Therefore I did not think the 
proposition in that form was practicable. 

But we have developed a great deal of military enthusiasm 
in the past year, and a great many men have become sufficiently 
interested so that they are willing to give their time and their 
efforts to assist in building up this supplementary force of 
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which I have spoken, They are generally men who prefer to 
perform their service at one time rather than to drill weekly as 
is done by the National Guard. It is claimed by those who hold 
themselves as the specially ordained protectors and defenders 
of the National Guard that if such men want to serve at all 
they ought to serve in the National Guard. 

I haye served both in the regular service and in the National 
Guard a great many years, and I think I am familiar with the 
reasons why men go into the National Guard and why they 
go into the regular service. A college man, for instance, may 
be willing to give a month or even two months of his vacation 
to military service when it would be exceedingly inconvenient 
for him to give one or two nights a week to drills, taking time 
which he should devote to his academic studies. Are we 
going to say to that young man who can serve in one way 
but can not in another, “ You can not enlist at all unless you 
serve in a certain prescribed way“? I think such action would 
be distinctly unwise, and would prevent the Government from 
getting the benefit of the service of a great number of patriotic 
young men. 

The Military Committee was told by the young men who went 
to the Plattsburg camp last year and who are going again this 
year, as well as those who are to go to other camps which are 
to be established, that they are confident that from thirty to 
fifty thousand men will be willing to enlist as reserves in the 
Regular Army, including a willingness to serve whatever time 
the Government determines is necessary, either one month or 
six weeks or two months, as the case may be, to qualify them- 
selves to act as reserves until we have enough men who have 
served with the colors and passed into a reserve to make a suit- 
able military establishment. 

If we strike out section 56, we are going to say to these men, 

Tou must either come into the service as National Guardsmen 
or we do not want you at all.” In this emergency why not-make 
provision for both classes, by so doing much more expeditiously 
and effectively providing for our universally recognized require- 
ments? $ 

I think we are in a position of wanting to get every patriotic 
man we can into the military service at this time until we have 
even up to an Army of 500,000 men in all serving under the 
colors; 500,000 men who can be called on at a moment's notice; 
500,000 men who will be sufliciently trained so that they will 
be efficient when they are called into the service; and it is 
going to take us a long time to do this unless we adopt every 
means we can find in order to get men into the service. 

Mr. President, I am not saying anything against the National 
Guard; I want every man who is serving in the guard to be 
satisfied with that service; but when we look at the report 
which this committee has made, can it be said that there could 
be any antagonism to the guard? We are increasing the 
amount of money which shall be appropriated for its purposes 
from $8,000,000 to between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, and I 
do not hesitate to say that if that amount of money could be 
devoted to men serving under the colors, serving for one year 
and then transferring them into the reserve, in my judgment, it 
would be better expended than it will be. 

I do not expect marvels from men serving in the guard. I 
have served too many years with them to expect anything in 
the way of a marvel. I know how difficult it is frequently for 
them to get to their drilling points—to get to their armories— 
because it conflicts with other engagements. I know how soon 
the enthusiasm ebbs away after a man has enlisted, and how 
difficult it is for his officers to get him to drill and to perform 
necessary military functions. All those prevent a thorough, 
efficient military force. We must depend on the guard. We 
ought to federaljze it as far as possible. I do not myself know 
a single thoroughly equipped military officer in it who does not 
want it to become a part of the National establishment rather 
than a part of the State establishment. 

I am not going to discuss any constitutional question, because 
I am thankful to say I am not a constitutional lawyer, and I 
will leave that to the ninety-odd constitutional lawyers in the 
Senate, but I want to say as a practical proposition the nearer 
we come to getting away from the 48 armies we have in this 
country and getting to 1 national army, creating a national 
spirit in the country and in the men who are serving, the nearer 
we are going to come to efficiency and good results, and as far 
as possible we have done that. We have gone perhaps further 
than we can under strictly constitutional limits. As far as pos- 
sible we have provided for that in this bill. Let us not throw 
away the opportunities which we can see by striking out of the 
bill a proposition which will give us some additional men whom 
we otherwise would not get. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that it will make any differ- 
ence in the enlistments in the National Guard. I do not think 


any man who will take this camp training would go into the 


National Guard under ordinary circumstances. Under the new 
conditions, if the bill is adopted as it is now before the Senate, 
I expect the guards to be kept at as full strength as in the past, 
but I think we will get some men whom we could not get under 
other circumstances, and therefore that it would be weakening 
our position to strike out section 56 from the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree with much 
that the Senator from Massachusetts has said, and yet I reach 
very different conclusions from the Senator. I hope we shall 
strike out section 56. I am opposed to séction 56, because I 
have no faith in the value as soldiers of a body of men who 
simply go out 30 days each year, principally fer a frolic, on a 
camping expedition. 

We have been told over and over again that it takes at least 
half the time of a private soldier for two years to make a soldier 
of him. If it takes half the time of u private soldier for two 
years in a fort, regularly at work, to make a soldier, how are you 
to make a soldier out of a business or a professional man who 
goes into camp for 30 days? If the extent of the drill is only 
30 days each year, if the length of time that the camp is to last 
is only 30 days annually, it is to cost us over $20,000,000. That 
was the statement and those are the figures in the exhibits to 
the report of the committee; and the estimate for-this camp is, 
I think, $21,000,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Where does the Senator from Georgia 
find the provision which limits the training to 30 days a year? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not finding any such provision. 
I said the estimate was that, with a limit of 30 days, we should 
spend $20,000,000. If we continued the encampment for 60 
days, it would cost $40,000,000. I am giving an estimate of the 
expenses in connection with the estimate of the time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For how many wen would that be? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that was for 200,000 men, or 
perhaps 260,000, F 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Georgia is doing the military camps which we had last year and 
those which are to be provided for this year an injustice in the 
rather flippant, I think, suggestion which he has made, that the 
men went into camp for n month for » frolic. There is no testi- 
mony before the Military Committee that the men did anything 
other than hard work in those camps. I think, if the Senator 
Will investigate, he will find that as vigorous military service 
was performed there as is ever performed by men collected for 
that purpose. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yet I have no doubt that the men 
go into the camps for a frolic. I do not believe that there can be 
less pleasure because there is a good deal of work. Idleness 
never brings pleasure. It will be the frolic and the excitement 
of the camp, accompanied no doubt with considerable military 
work. But I have simply no faith in making soldiers out of 
any such enterprise, and I am backed in my opinion by the evi- 
dence we have from those who are our officers, who have told us 
a number of times that they must have a private two years, 
working half his time, to make a soldier of him. 

I do not believe there is any merit in section 56. I do not be- 
lieve we shall get any soldiers out of section 56. I would vastly 
rather spend the money in a more practical and, I think, more 
useful way. } 

I have no great confidence in the National Guard as an imme- 
diately effective force. I think, however, it is the very best sec- 
ond line of defense that we can establish. It is recognized by our 
Constitution and it is already organized in the respective States. 
I have no doubt the National Guard, to become hardened sol- 
diers, would be compelled to work from 90 days to 6 months 
after they had been called out by the President before they 
would be really effective for first-line defense; but they are 
vastly better than the 30-day excursionists; they are really 
organized ; they are really trained; they really, to the extent of 
the training which they have had, are good soldiers. I am not 
in favor of yielding to any reckless demands of expenditure on 
the National Guard. I think this bill is liberal to them so far as 
expenses go. I would be willing to vote for less. 

The real defense of the country—the first line—must be made 
from the Regular troops and the reservists, and I think We should 
aim in the Regular troops and the reservists to be prepared to 
call into action in 30 days a substantial army. 

I am not against national defense; I am cordially in favor of 
preparing for national defense, and it can be done without any 
great increased outlay of money. If we will make the place of 
the private in the Regular Army something fit for civil life, if 
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we will make it a preparation not alone for war but for his work 
at home after his two years’ enlistment with the colors has 
expired, if we will put half his time during those two years in 
a substantial, intelligent preparation for the work of the citizen 
when he goes back to the farm or when he goes back to the store 
or goes back to the shop, there will not be any trouble about 
volunteers; there will not be any trouble about getting 100,000 
men a year to enter the Regular Army if we want them. 

It is the place which the private soldier now occupies that 
prevents enlistments, and it ought to prevent them. We must 
greatly change the life and work of the private soldier if we 
desire to promote enlistment by men as privates in the Regu- 
lar Army. If we will put an end to the extreme caste that 
exists; if we will require of the officers a little more decent 
treatment of the men; if we will put a stop to some of the cruel 
and barbarous sentences that are put upon the private for trivial 
offenses; if we will organize a system of devoting one-half the 
time of the private to preparation for life; if we will introduce 
into the camp instruction which will give the private soldiers an 
opportunity to grow mentally and on vocational lines, we can 
make the Regular Army a place into which boys will be glad 
to go as privates to develop for the work of civil life. 

The Secretary of the Navy two or three years ago directed a 
system of instruction to private sailors, and he was criticized 
and ridiculed by certain admirals for doing it; yet while the 
enlistment in the Navy for the four years prior to his administra- 
tion never brought the men up to within 8,000 of the allotted 
number, to-day it is full; to-day there is no difficulty about ob- 
taining regular sailors in number up to the quota allowed by 
law. During the four years preceding his administration only 
3 men were promoted from the ranks to ensign, while during 
the past three years, under this system of training men in the 
ranks, 13 have stood the examinations for ensign. With the 
system introduced of requiring instruction to be given to the 
men on boats with a view of developing them mentally and of 
preparing them better for life at home when they have re- 
turned home, a substantial improvement has taken place in the 
character of the men. Thirteen stood examinations for the 
Naval Academy, and far more numerous promotions have been 
made from the ranks to paymasters’ places and to the clerical 
force. As I said before, with an 8,000 shortage at the begin- 
ning, with this new plan of caring for the men, of treating the 
men humanely, of regarding their future, the numbers filled up, 
and there is now no difficulty to get a full qhota of men to man 
the Navy. Yet, Mr. President and Senators, vastly better is the 
opportunity on land for the development of the private soldier 
than it is on the water; vastly broader is the opportunity to 
give them vocational and general instruction. 

It is true that we have a little school in some of the forts to 
which men who desire can go, which is conducted by the chap- 
lains; but it is also true, as I have been assured by a number of 
chaplains who have sought to do good along these lines, that 
officers frequently sneer at the men who attend the schools. 

I am in favor of putting the stamp of our legislative will, 
speaking for the people, upon the treatment that is to be given to 
the private soldier; I am in favor of making the training for 
ciyil life by congressional direction a part of the life of the 
private soldier. Then you will see a change of conduct in the 
force. 

Mr. President, this subject has been one upon which an elabo- 
rate report has been made by an officer of the War College. 
I hold in my hand the report of Col. John Biddle, which is also 
signed by Brig. Gen. Liggett. The report is upon the advisa- 
bility of “ Instruction of enlisted men in clerical work and in 
some of the mechanic arts.” He says he will take it up in a 
broad way and that the matter shall “be considered from the 
standpoint of its effect on the Nation, the Army, and the indi- 
vidual.” The report contains the following: 

The nation: The security of a nation rests on its military strength, 
and where, as in our case, this stren. represented by its Regular 
Army, is so small as not to secure its safety, the uld be used 
in time of peace in the creation of a war reserve. 
we need a reserve large enough to 
strength and to fill the vacancies 
active operations, 

He then takes up the subject of vocational training as it 
would affect enlisted men, and he reaches the conclusion that if 
you will introduce educational work for the privates, if you will 
devote a reasonable portion of the time of the privates to pre- 
paring them for civil life, in two years’ time you can make them 
fit soldiers, and yet send them back to their homes wonderfully 
improved and strengthened for civil life. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from Georgia began to read, and I ask from 
whom he is quoting? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am quoting from a report of Col. 
John Biddle, of the General Staff, Chief of the War College 
Division, made October 27, 1913. He approves thoroughly of the 
5 of vocational training as an inducement for enlist- 
men 


The hope in offering this is ee a new class 3 men — 
a renr before exchanging three or four years. of 


and he will doubtless be willing to be a member of the reserve for a 
period in exchange for the taining. If we are exhausting the resources 
of the classes now attracted to the Army, we must reach other classes 
in the building of a reserve. The requirements should not be made less, 
so that a lower class of men, now barred, may enter; but a larger high 
class must be reached. A great obstacle, in the form of the popular 
idea of what constitutes a soldier, intervenes. 

He then goes on to say that if in the Army during the two 
years of enlistment we provide a school of instruction partly 
along vocational lines and we offer to the young men and to the 
grown boys two years’ service, part of which is to develop them 
for life and train them to return to their homes and fill better 
the position that may be theirs, then we may expect a higher 
order of enlistments; and he adds that, with a higher order of 
enlistments, the length of time it will take to train them for 
soldiers will be much less. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And they will render a higher order of 
service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And a higher order of service will 
come from the men who enlist. 

Unless some better plan than voeational training can be offered to 
stimulate enlistment—and none has yet been found—such training will 
soon have an important effect on the welfare of the Nation. 

His final conclusion is: 
tha Heiton: tore = omen . . . 
prejudice against the Army, to fill our ranks with men who later will be 
a valuable class of citizens, yocational training is an advisable measure 
to adopt toward this end. 

I ask, Mr. President, that at the close of my remarks the en- 
tire report of Col. Biddle be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, what does this mean? Our 
reservists after two years’ service with the colors are to receive 
only $24 a year. I believe that the way to build up our national 
defense in the first line is from the Regular Army and through 
the regular reservists. The hesitation on the part of some of- 
ficers about pressing reliance upon the Regular Army and the 
reserve from the Regular Army has been the fear of enlistments, 
and some have actually talked about conscription. Ah, Mr. 
President, it is a reflection on the treatment of the privates 
when any thought of conscription is suggested. Give them what 
they are entitled to, give them what we can give them, and they 
will beg for the opportunity to enlist, instead of resisting it. 
Under the two-year system—because under this bill any private 
at the end of two years may retire te the reserve—we will in a 
short time transfer to the reserve a splendid body of young men 
who have had two years’ thorough training and are thorough 
soldiers. They will go back to their homes with their buttons 
as members of the reserve army of their country. They will be 
an inspiration because of the knowledge they will be able to 
furnish to their fellows as to the treatment they have received 
and as to the instruction they have received as private soldiers. 

We ought to build in a few years a reserve of 400,000 men not 
only fit for soldiers but prepared for citizenship, to do their part 
at home. 

This ean be done with nominal additional expense if we will 
require half the time of privates with the colors devoted to 
study and instruction, coupled with vocational training. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will suggest, in this connection, that anything that equips 
the citizen to meet the duties of life, that enables him to con- 
tribute something to the well-being of his Government and makes 
him a useful factor, is one of the largest contributions to this 
thing we call “ preparedness.” Instead of being a mere machine, 
he becomes a factor in the Government, and, instead of being a 
consumer, whieh the Regular Army soldier is, he contributes 
something to the total wealth of the country. It is an invest- 
ment when you equip him in the Army for the duties of life. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And, Mr. President, that will be 
equally true when we say to our graduates of West Point, “ We 
are not preparing you simply to be soldiers; you are to be citi- 
zens also; you are to carry in your forts and in your barracks 
part of the responsibility of training men for civil life; you are 
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to train the boys; we trust to you; you are to help build up 
the boys who are permitted by their parents to leave their homes 
and to enter as privates in the Regular Army. We trust you, 
ofticers, to take these young men and, by example and by in- 
struction, build them into a substantial part of our national 
citizenship.” By such a course you will make the officers grow; 
they will be better men and bigger men; they will be bigger offi- 
cers when they carry part of the responsibility of preparing the 
boys of the country to be better citizens; and the horror we 
have of militarism will be gone, for the officer, while prepared 
to defend his Nation in case of war, will be contributing all the 
time to strengthen his Nation by adding to the power of these 
young men in times of peace. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to section 56. I am opposed to 
that section because I do not believe we will get any real effec- 
tive Army out of it. I believe that we should eliminate that 
paragraph, and we should turn our attention to the reserves 
that we are to obtain from the Regular Army, and we should so 
frame the-measure that in a few years we may have as many 
as 500,000 men, partly with the colors and partly in reserve, 
who, in 30 days, could be called to the colors, ready for imme- 
diate and efficient service. 

With such a body of men prepared to meet an enemy at our 
coast, no nation in the world would undertake to land troops 
upon our shores. I am not seriously afraid of that contingency, 
anyhow. I do not believe we are in great danger of war; but 
if we can build up in the line of preparedness a reserve to 
preserve peace, if we can insure preparedness against a pos- 
sible enemy, and at the same time add to the power of our 
young men in civil life, if we can strip the system of waste and 
make it a dynamic force for civil life, the objection to it is gone. 
I think the money proposed to be spent upon the 30-day ex- 
eursions would be vastly more useful if spent in employing 
teachers, in addition to the officers of the Army, to train the 
boys who enter the Regular Army. I am not opposed to pre- 
paredness, but, because I wish real preparedness,-I am opposed 
to section 56. 
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Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, October 27, 1913. 

Subject: Instruction of enlisted men in clerical work and in some of 
the mechanle arts. 

Herewith is a memorandum from the Chief of Staff, dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1913, calling for an opinion as to the advisability 6 
bility of establishing certain classes of instruction for enlisted men in 
clerical work and in some of the mechanic arts. In considering this 
subject, the Secretary of War desires that the matter be gone into 
carefully, and that the report submitted be not limited to the subjects 
indicated but that it be as full as practicable. 


I. PREVIOUS CONSIDERATION OF THIS SUBJECT. 


1. This matter has been considered on two previous occasions. 
Some two years ago Chaplain John A. Randolph, United States Army 
submitted a plan with a view to instructing enlisted men by means of 
the several ep, ag schools opera tine in this country. In War 
College memorandum, September 1911 (6031-4), the plan was 
e zepante it being deemed impracticable by reason of the ex- 
pense involved. 

i 2. Consideration was next given to a plan, proposed by Mr. Wilson 
L. Gill, in which civic and industrial training was to be made a leadin 
feature of Army instruction, but which required the use of so muc 
time as to interfere with military training. This also was adversely 
reported upon and the plan was not put into effect, the decision being 
based solely on military expediency (WCD. 6845-3, Nov. 3, 1911). 


II, ADVISABILITY. 


3. In considering the advisability of 1 this system the 
War College argument against it is as potent to-day as it was two 
years ago, but the changes that have occurred since then, the develo’ 
ment of our military policy, and the awakened interest of the public 
in the Army, all indicate t the matter may need reconsideration. 

To take as broad a view as possible, this matter should be considered 
from the standpoint of its effect on the (a) Nation; (b) the Army, and 
(c) the individual. 

4. (a) The Nation: The security of a nation rests on its military 
strength, and where, as in our case, this strength, represented by its 
Regular Army, is so small as not to secure its safety, e Anay should 
be used in time of peace in the creation of a war reserve. e recog- 
nize that we need a reserve large enough to raise our Army immediately 
to war strength and to fili the vacancies caused by the first six months“ 
of active operations, 

In this connection it may be accepted that a maximum army of 
100,000 men, in time of peace, is all that the Nation will allow. To 
create an adequate force in time of ce a system must be adopted by 
which a large number of men begs f enlisted to serve with the colors 
only long enough to train them into soldiers, and then pass into the 
reserve, and their places to be filled by new men. As it is now it is 
only with considerable difficulty that an army of some 80,000 can be 
kept recruited; how, then, can the voluntary enlistment of a vastly 
greater number be secured 9 by offering inducements greater 
than now offered and large enough to accomplish the object sought. 
Increased pay allowances have been suggested as such inducements, but 
this may dismissed, as the classes of men that can be reached by 
pay are now being enlisted, except those who may be induced by pay 
80 great as to be prohibitive. Shortening the term of service has also 


been suggested, but the length of term of service must be based on 
the time required to make a soldier, and moreover must be determined 
mathematically by the size of the Army and the required reserve. 

5. A third suggestion is that of offering vocational training as an 
inducement for enlistment. The hope in cessing. this is that a new 
class of young men may be reached. There can no doubt that the 
thoughtful young man will hesitate and think a long time before 
exchanging three or four years of the formative period of his life 
for a certain training that, at its end, will find him where he started 
plus certain qualifications that are not generally recognized in tha 
commercial world as increasing his earning capacity. the other 
hand, if this same service will discharge him with some training of 
a clerk or an , the case will be very different, and he will doubt- 
less be willing to be a member of the reserve for a period in exchange 
for the training. 

6. If we are exhausting the resources of the classes now attracted 
to the Army, we must reach other classes in the 2 of a reserve. 
The requirements should not be made less, so that a lower class of 
men, now barred, may enter, but a larger high class must be reached. 
A great obstacle in the form of the popular idea of what constitutes 
a soldier intervenes. 

According to popular belief, give a man a rifle and a uniform, teach 
him enough to march in a parade, and you have a soldier, and in a 
collection of such an army, There is nothing that the public can then 
see for the rest of the soldier's enlistment, but idleness and its atten- 
dant evils, and self-respecting rents oppose the entrance of their 
sons in such a life. The prejudice of the better class of people must 
be overcome, and when they are convinced that the Army is spending 
what they now believe to be idle time in industrial training, we may 
expect such magazine articles as “The Army—an idle man's job,” 


to ee 

7. Unless some better plan than vocational training can be offered 
to stimulate enlistment, and none has yet been found, such training 
will soon have an important bearing on the welfare of the Nation. 

8. (b) The rae When those who have been engaged in the 
training of enlisted men for some years are brought in contact with 
the results accomplished at educational institutions where officers of 
the army are on duty, they can hardly, at first, believe it has been 
possible to accomplish in weeks what the enlisted man uires months 
to master. It is soon apparent that the superior intelligence of the 
student, combined with his purpose to do, places him in a class apart. 
It is believed that the inducement of vocational training will bring 
to the Army a class of intelligence that will not only permit of soldiers 
being made in less time, but will make a better, more contented, and 
more valuable Army. This, then, would indicate that a shorter term 
of enlistment Is necessary before this class may s to the reserve. 

9. The individual: The offering of this training is rather to the 
enlisted man whom it is expected will be obtained under the new 
policies than to the majority of the present enlisted force. ‘The Army 
now consists largely of two E classes—the professional soldier, 
whose business it is to be a soldier and who RE a rA is not seeking 
other taug, and the man whose purpose in life was not forme! 
before he enlisted and who for the present is contented with what he 
has. The latter man, if they be young, as is generally the case, have 
never been provident. have never tried any 8 seriously, and 
will be extremely difficult to interest in any; and, if they be older— 
that is, past 30— they have failed to establish themselves in anything, 
and are past the age when they may be trained along a particular 
line. There are also a few—it may said a very few—men in the 
Army whose enlistments were prompted by other motives, such as 
patriotism, or a desire for travel, and in almost every company to-day 
there are from one to three men who are following a correspondence 
school course. All these latter classes, together with the men of the 
other classes whose interest can be aroused, would welcome an oppor- 
tunity for clerical or manual training. 

Certainly the introduction of this training will place a different 
aspect on Army service from the viewpoint of those who will accept 
the training. They will have an 5 for their leisure time, 
they will be made more content, and will be given a purpose in life. 

10. Conclusion: If it be the purpose of the ors Bag spread militar: 
training through the Nation, to create an adequate reserve, to brea 
down the popular prejudice against the Arey. to fill our ranks with 
men who later will be a valuable class of citizens, vocational training 
is an advisable measure to adopt toward this end. 


Ill, PRACTICABILITY, 


11. In considering this sub; it will be well first to examine what 
is now being done along this line in the Army. There is conducted at 
every post a school for enlisted men where the ordinary school sub- 
jects are taught. Attendance on the part of the enlisted men is volun- 
tary, but when once accepted the course becomes a military duty for 
that school year.. The attendance is usually very small, the school 
not being favorably regarded. The chaplain, where there is one, is in 
charge of the school, and where successful it is due to his personal 
fitness for the work and his standing with the men. The schools for 
cooks and bakers are open to all enlisted men, and in a course of some 
four months make of an intelligent man who tries a competent cook 
or baker. It is bay (tage difficult to find men to volunteer fer this 
instruction. The other schools pertain to particular branches of the 
service. in which instruction is given as follows: 

12. Hospital Corps: Trains in nursing, sanitation, and pharmacy, 
and has afforded opportunities for X-ray and laboratory work, which 
have been embra by some enlisted men to their subsequent ad- 
vantage in civil life. 

13. Signal Corps: Trains in several branches of electricity, in tele- 

phy, telephony, and aviation. Maintains one Signal Corps school. 

scharged soldiers of this 3 00 are now filling many positions in 
civil life by reason of this training. 

14. Engineer Corps: During the season of indoor instruction “ trade 
schools are maintained at all posts and subjects such as surveying, 
drafting, photography, carpentry, pipe fitting, cement and masonry 
work, and lithography are taught. uch progress is made that upon 
discha the average man has a vocation. 

15. Mounted service: Schools for saddlers, blacksmiths and farriers, 
and a school of — have, together with the daily work, produced 
a great many tra men. 

6. Coast Artillery Corps: The training of the indoor season is 
largely along lines which will fit a man for a civil occupation. Posts 
have power plants, and much of the training Js in their operation and 
in the development of engineers (steam, oil, and gas), firemen, mechan- 
ics, and electricians. ected men are sent to the school for enlisted 
specialists, where the training in certain of the mechanic arts is quite 
complete, 
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17. Infantry: Training, except as cooks and bakers, is only in mili- 
tary matters. Enlisted men, from time to time, at the post shops pick 
up more or less of a trade by assisting those regularly employed. 

18, The foregoing shows that in those corps—Medical, Signal, Engi- 
neer, and Coast Artillery—where the work pertains to certain of tech- 
nical lines of civil life, the enlisted man is 8 vocational train- 
ing, while in the mobile branches, where the work is essentially mili- 
tary, he generally is not receiying such NS gone 

19. The pursuits of civil life qualify men to fill many of the positions 
in the technical corps of the Army in event of war, but not so in the 
mobile Army. It is here that the reserve is n needed, that 
the greatest inducements to promote enlistment must made, and that 
the proposed inducement of vocational training now exists the least. 

20. To what extent can vocational training be introduced in the 
mobile Army without sacrificing the first essential of military training 
and efficiency? 

21. The year for the mobile Army is divided into two periods of 
LEAUT AIA A and garrison. During the field-training period there is 
little time available, and on some days none, as during the target prac- 
tice. During the garrison-training period the garrison-school course of 
five months, beginning November 1, is held, and most of the period is 
of necessity given to indoor work largely theoretical. The time that 
can be given to this kind of instruction is limited by the time the man's 
attention can be held, his intelligence, and the extent to which it is 
desirable that a subject be carried. is season is characterized by 
_confinement to barracks and consequent idleness on the part of the en- 
listed man, but the officer, with his administrative work, rds, courts- 
martial, noncommissioned officers and ga: n schools, and t- gradu- 
ate work, with all the study, reading, and research these call for, finds 
this his busiest time, in which he can hope to do but little more. Dur- 
‘ing this period the 8 enlisted man, not a noncommissioned officer. 
-could give one hour in the morning and three in the afternoon to civil 
training. When the tactical instruction is properly conducted, it can 
and should be completed ordinarily by noon, which leaves little but 
certain routine work, such as stables, for the afternoon. To prevent 
idleness or to improve the looks of the reservation, it has been a Pree: 
tice on the part of some post commanders to impose excessive fa igue 
and to have much time spent in nonmilitary labor of no practical value. 

22. Many a post commander who has been complimented for the ap- 
pearance of nis post should have been censured for imposing upon his 
command hours of needless drudgery that lowered the military value of 
his command and caused discontent and desertion. Time that has so 
often been put to such purpose as this will give a good many hours of 
vocational training, with excellent results. 

23. It must be concluded that we can give some time in summer and 
more in winter without ay on the time usually given to mili- 
tary training, and if vocational training does take some of the military 
ae: we can in the six months of outdoor work do more intensive 

raining. 

If the European soldier can be made in 14 months, as it is agreed, 
we can certainly in two or three years, in each of which six consecu- 
tive months entirely and a small part of each day of the other six are 
available, accomplish the same and more with the American. 

24. Conclusion: The practicability of introducing this training is 
apparent, but such practicability should not be destroyed by the Spelt 
cation of an impracticable system. The whole question will be solved 
successfully or otherwise by the methods employed. - 


IV. ADOPTION OF A SYSTEM OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


25. 1f It be decided to introduce this as a feature of Army training, 
care must be taken not to so introduce it as to have it meet with oppo- 
sition in the Army. The training of an Army officer makes him cau- 
tious. His profession teaches him to adhere to tried principles and to 
view innovations with distrust. The officer of long service has seen 
too many changes, too many schemes introduced that amounted to 
naught and those that have survived; he has seen come in one at 
a time, with a rush, until the service was dominated by this one thing; 
then he has seen it collapse and recover or begin a retrograde movement 
until a successful equilibrium was finally attained. If this plan be put 
in effect simply by a peremptory order, it may be taken for 5 U. 
that there is going to some opposition and lack of cooperation, for 
every officer believes it is his duty to make the best possible soldier of 
the enlisted man and to oppose any plan he thinks might prevent the 
most complete attainment of this pu . On the other hand, if the 
officer learns that this is not a visionary scheme thrust upon him 
-which after a time will be allowed to drop into oblivion, but is a vital 
issue; if he is made to understand the greater purpose, why this is 

being done and what it is hoped to 5 reby, his loyal co- 
operation is a certainty and the success of the pien assured. 

26. The past furnishes some examples, and the study of some scheme 
carried to a successful conclusion afford some precedents that may 

revent a false start now veng made. Consider military education, 

‘or instance, a subject closely allied to the one being studied. The ex- 
cellence and great value of our n and service schools were not 
. speedily attained. Orders were issued, but the idea, while received 
with enthusiasm by the younger officers, was 1 opposed. 

27. For years the schools, although the subject of some elaborate 
orders and reports, produced no practical results. There was no Gen- 
eral Staff. no one in particular to push this work forward and to be 

responsible for its development. It required nearly the growth of a 
new generation to make this a vital matter. Had there then been a 

mm ee NF rod 8 BAI aa — — aw a with 

e coor oa, fostering, an eveloping o matter, years of 
failure might have been avoided. on hi 
i 28. All of the foregoing, then, suggests a plan of procedure as fol- 

ows: 

The ist of Noyember, the opening of the school training period, is th 
natural date for beginning the 2 tem, which for the first year should 
be tentative and put in effect at a few selected posts. The posts se- 
lected should be garrisoned by each arm of the mobile army, be widely 
separated in climatic conditions and surroundings, large enough in size 
to afford enough volunteers for the purpose, ga med by organizations 
not apt to be moved during the time of the trial, and preferably be in 
different departments. Posts that meet these requirements are — 
gested as, in the Eastern ent, Fort McPherson, Ga., a post well 
equipped with post shops, and where this plan has already received 
favorable comment, and at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; in the Central De- 
partment, Fort Riley, Kans., garrisoned by Field Artillery, and about 

the only post now available in that department, and, moreover, the site 
of two schools for enlisted men; in the Southern Department garrisons 
are now too much occupied by the border patrol to — considered; and 
in the Western Department, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
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29. The posts having been decided upon, the next step will be for an 
officer who thoroughly understands the purpose, who believes in it and 
its successful culmination, to visit the selected posts in turn, Here a 
conference will be held with the officers, explanations made, and their 
cooperation secured. With the enlisted men who then volunteer 4 
school will be established to fit that particular locality and to utilize 
local facilities. 

. The three or four schools, once established, will by the end of 
six months furnish information and experience on which to base future 

lans. It should then become the duty of the committee of the General 
staff charged with educational matters to take charge of this as an 
educational matter and prepare the general plan to go into operation 
on the following November 1, 

. There will then be a nucleus of experienced officers whose serv- 
ices will be available in starting the training. In the meantime the 
General Staff committee mentioned will have time to make a detailed 
study, with a view to procung thereby, of the experiences of several 
countries that since 1906 have done more or less along these lines, 

v. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 
32. It is advisable to n with the means at band and to avoid ex- 
eee wherever possible and not to seek congressional aid, The 
ollowing course is su ted as of practical operation at the ts con- 
sidered, and involves slight 3 ‘Textbooks, as heretofore, will 
ee by the Quartermaster Corps, as well as stationery and other 

e supplies. 7 
h 38. The plan proposed with which tentatively to start the work is as 
‘ollows : 

1, Course in electrical work : 

1. Stenography 
2. Typewriting Spelling. 
3. Bookkeeping and penmanship 
2. attire ne pay 8 A 
` on o e central energy system 
2. Operation of the local battery system }ot telephones. 
3. Overhead and underground lineman, 
4. 1 
3. Course as clerk in grocery business: 
1 Handling of wholesale groceries. 
* \ Weighing and sale of retali groceries, 
2. Meat cutting. 
4. Course in hospital work: 
1. Nursing. 
2. Pharmacy. 
5. Course as janitor: 
Care and cleaning of buildings, windows, floors, etc. 
1. J Care of plumbing and electric lighting systems. 
Operation of steam and hot-water heating plauts. 
6. Course as stationary engineer: 
1, Operation of stationary engines and pumps. 
2. Fireman. 

„Stable course: 

1. Stableman: Grooming, feeding, and care of borses; care of 
harness. 


10. Course in mechanic arts: 

1. Carpentry and building. 

2. Blacksmithing and horseshoeing, 
. Saddlery and harness making. 
. Painting. 
. Masonry, 
. Printing, 


lastering, cement work. 
ypesetting. 
rber. 

ying and mechanical drawing: 

1. Use of transit, level, stadia, and plane table, 
2. Drawing, blue-print reproduction. 
Garrison school course: 

1. Common-school branches, 

2. Advanced work. 


omnes 


11, 
12 
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13. 


14. Special courses. 
DISCUSSION OF COURSES. 
Course 1: The teaching of stenography might uire a civilian in- 
structor. If so, the hire of a clerk could be authorized, who would be 


uired to teach in the afternoon and evening. The other courses 
under this heading will rogues no expenditures. 

Course 2: To be under tbe signal officer, who, with the Signal Corps 
men at the post and the means at hand, can conduct the course. The 
number of telegraph instruments at the post might have to be increased. 

Course 3. To be given at the commissary. There is generally one 
man on duty as butcher. If no enlisted man, who is an expert meat 
cutter, is available, the hire of a Spon phn civilian to perform this 
duty and teach the enlisted men should be authorized. The sale of 
meat is now part of almost every retail grocery, and a man capable of 
working in each department is much sought. 

Course 4: To be under the surgeon. The demand for competent male 
nurses always exists. Men could be prepared for examination for 
registered pharmacist. 

urse 5: Needs no discussion. 

Course 6. Can be carried on in the post pumping plant. 

Course 7: The post stables and the services of civilian employees and 
veterinarians to be utilized. : 

Courses 8, 9: Best conducted at the regular schools, 
ing, be allowed to attend. 

eee 10: The post shops; civilian and enlisted employees to be 
utilized. 


Course 11: There is much demand for this instruction, and many 
barbers in every command. There will be difficulty in establishing this 
instruction, which must be solved according to the local circumstances 
n the question. 

Course 12: Any graduate of the Military Academy can conduct this 
instruction. 

Course 13: To be extended, made liberal, and attendance encouraged. 
Night classes to be held, without exception, in addition to those in the 

me. 

Course 14: By this it is intended to cover special cases. 

should an electric line run 


Men so desir- 


For instance, 
into the post, it will probably be possible 
to arrange for the training of conductors, motormen, etc,; also, the 
company that lights the post would probably assist in the instruction 
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of men in the various duties of their employees. Nothing definite can 
be laid down in this matter, but officers interested can accomplish much. 

Lectures: oe officers, on —— a interest, should be 
given frequently, Local educato TS, fessional men, and 
mechanics would probably respond to an invitation to address the 
garrison or the special classes. 

Agriculture: e Army does now. and always will, draw largely 
from the rural districts; The average young man from the count 
who enlists; giving his occupation as a farmer, can plow, sow, ani 
perform the other work incident to the farm, but of scientific agricul- 
ture, horticulture, dairying, Hoars PO rete raising, and ilar 
subjects he knows but little The establishment of these courses is most 
desirable and most difficult of all, as there are no instructors available, 
generally speaking: Land and many farming implements are available. 
There is in every State a Government-supported agricultural conega 
Most of these maintain a six-months' winter course; to be held 
when outdoor work on the farm is suspended. These institutions are 
those where Army officers conduct, by law, a course in military science 
and tactics. A reasonable number of enlisted’ men could be sent to 
these institutions for the short course. Doubtless free tuition could be 
arranged in return for their services as assistants to the Army officer 
on duty there. Their pay and a 50-cent per day commutation of rations 
would doubtless meet all their As the short-course students 
take the military course, the presefice of a few enlisted men would be 
the greatest aid in the 8 of this elass. 

Possibly the Department of Agriculture could and would lend aid in 
establishing this course. The bulletins and literature of this depart- 
ment, at least, are available. 

EXPENSE TO THE ENLISTED MAN. 

At first nothing. A study to be made of the experiences of foreign 
services, where a charge has been made, under the supposition that, if 

id for, more attention will be given by the student than he would give 

o free instruction, 
Vi. PRACTICABILITY OF INTRODUCING VOCATIONAL TRAINING IF THE 
ENLISTMENT PERIOD BE REDUCED. 

34. The reduction of the enlistment period from the present four 
7 to two years or so, as the policy of the War Department, will not, 
t is thonght, affect the above conclusion. 

While, of course, the training during that short time is presumed to 
be intensive, in order to secure the highest results within that time, 
nevertheless, it is believed that there will be many hours, ly dur- 
ing the winter, when the soldier can not be engaged in actual military 
training, and during that time it would seem proper that he should be 
offered opportunities to improve himself in other ways. The vocational 
training suggested is not intended in any way to take the place of mili- 
tary training. If there is no time for the purpose, then the men would 
not be able to have this vocational instruction. 

It is not the intention to establish schools which will take up time of 
the enlisted man to the detriment of his military training, but simply 
to give him occupation for his spare time, making him better suited to 
follow a ctvil paors on discharge, and thus to attract to the service a 
larger class of men who look beyond their time of enlistment. This is 
especially true in the short-time service with reenlistment not permitted, 
where a good man must consider his future after discharge. 

VI. RECOMMENDATION. 


1. That the instruction of enlisted men in clerical work and in some 
of the mechanic arts be adopted tentatively as a part of Army training. 
2. That the plan outlined herein be put into operation. 
JOHN BIDDLE 
Colonel, General Staff, Chief of War College Division. 
II. LIGGETT, 


Brigadier General, United States Army. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I desire to refer to one 
or two statements of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SsarH] as 
to section 56. The Senator refers to the annual encampments 
as being in the nature of picnics, and intimates that the training 
the men get in such encampments is wholly insufficient to fit 
them for the Army. Mr. President, the Senator has evidently 
not used a pencil in his calculations, but I ask him to take a 
pencil and use it just a little bit in reference to the National 
Guard, and to compare the results obtained with the results 
that he would obtain by making an estimate as to the 30-day 
“ picnics” of which he speaks. Under the practice usually fol- 
lowed now by the National Guard of the country they usually 
meet once a week; there may be exceptions to the rule, but I 
think pretty generally they meet once a week and drill in their 
armories from one and a half to two hours. With 52 weeks in 
a year and placing the number of drill hours at the outside limit 
of 3 in each week there is a maximum of about 156 hours of drill 
a year. 

If you will add to that the time spent at the annual encamp- 
ments, where they engage in maneuvers, sometimes in connec- 
tion with the Regular Army, you will have 24 days longer of 
training. Twenty-four days, say, at 8 hours a day, will make 
about 192 hours more that they would drill in a year. That. 
added to the drills in the armories, will not make over 348 hours 
of drills in a year. Now, take this bill, which specifies how 
much time shall be spent by the National Guard in drilling, and 
we find the following provision: 


Sec. 91. Training of the National Guard: Each company; troop, bat- 
tery, and detachment in the National Guard shall assemble for and 
instruction, including indoor target practice, not less than 48 times each 
year, and shall, in addition thereto, participate in encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises, eo age gee ee target practice, at least 
24 days each year, 5 of which shall be in rifle practice, unless such com- 
pany, troop, battery, or detachment shall have been excused from par- 
ticipation in any part thereof by the Secretary of War. 


And further: 


Provided, That such enlistel man shall receive the com tion 
terein provided if he shall have attended not less than 48 ar drills 


for semiannual periods, 
of tem and the Ist day of July of each years in a to the 
number of drills attended; and no compensation shall be 
first semiannual od of any year unless he 
shall have attended during said period least 24 drills, but any lesser 
number of drills attended during said period shall be reckoned with the 
drills attended during the second 1 — period in computing the 
compensation, if any, due him for that year: And provided further, That 
when any man enters into an enlistment he shall be entitled to pro- 
portional compensation for that if during the remainder of the 
he shall attend a number of drills whose ratio to 24 is not less 
han the ration of the part of the year so served to the whole year; 
and when any man's enlistment expire the NN if any, 
to which he may be entitled shall’ be determined in like manner: Ar 
provided 7 That periods of any actual military duty equivalent 
to the drills herein prescribed, except those periods of service for which 
under existing laws members of the National Guard may become en- 
titled to the same pay as officers and enlisted men of the correspondin 
des in the Re; Army, may be accepted as service in lieu of su 
ills when approved by the Secretary of War. 


Forty-eight times, with one hour and a half spent at each 
drill, amounts to 72 hours of drill that they will have to engage 
in. Add to that the 24 days, if you please, when they are out in 
the field; and put it at the highest limit—S hours a day—and 
you. have 192 hours more, which added to the 72 hours, makes 
264 hours, for which we will pay a large sum of money, as dis- 
closed by the estimates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How much? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Look at the estimate here—over 
$40,000,000. 

amie SMITH of Georgia. Is. it proposed that we pay that 
muci 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is proposed that we pay that much 
to the National Guard. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I am 
not urging that we pay them that amount. I myself said that 
Ko not know that I would vote for that increase of pay to 

em. f 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to find out what the Senator 
does want. 

The Senator charges that these volunteers go out on a picnic 
once a year. If they go out on a picnic once a year, the Na- 
tional Guard go out on a picnic once a year, because they indulge 
in exactly the same maneuvers and the same kind of practice 
and under the same kind of officers and for a less time. So tliat 
the National Guard under this bill—and I am not criticizing 
them, but I think Senators ought to be fair when they come to 
talk about this bill—the National Guardsmen under this bill, 


for which they are getting paid, drill 264 hours in a year. 


Under the same bill, the men at these encampments that the 
Senator says are simply engaged in summer picnics go out nnd 
drill 30 days—8 hours a day—and putting it at the same limit 
that was given the National Guard, they. drill 240 hours; and it 
is consecutive training—30 days of absolutely consecutive train- 
ing. So that there is only 24 hours difference in a year between 
the volunteers provided here and the National Guard, the 
members of which are getting paid for their services. That is 
a fair statement of it, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, let us cut 
the others down: half: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not proposing—the Senator 


is——— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair might as well settle 
this question now. The rules require that after two speeches 
have been made by a Senator on any one day on the same sub- 
ject, there must be consent of the Senate to make any further 


one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. I am perfectly willing to comply with 
the rule. The motion now is really to strike ont section 56, 
although the Senator has discussed another feature of the bill, 
which I assume will come up a: little later. I am not going to 
address myself to that now. I am talking about the striking 
out of section 56, which provides for the Volunteer Army. You 
see, then, the unfairness of the Senator’s criticism in talking 
about the volunteer system as a “picnic,” when they drill 240 
hours a year, and the National Guard, which pretends to drill 
for a whole year, indulges in drilling for 254 hours. That is 
just the difference between the two systems. 

As to the efficiency of the volunteer system, I want to ask 
the Secretary to read a letter received’ by me from the See- 


‘retary of War under date of March 28, inelosing to me a letter 


written to him by the Secretary of the Governing Committee 
of the: Military Training Camps Association of the United 
States, which was referred to by the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, 
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The Secrerary read as follows: : 
War DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, March 23, 1916, 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLA 


IN, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Dran Sin: I am inclosing herewith a copy of a letter addressed to 
me from the secretary of the Governing Committee, Military Trainin 
Camps Association of the United States. As this letter gives a brie 
review of the results obtained from the training-camp movement and 
the importance of the legislation now pending in reference thereto, 
it occurred to me that it would be of value to your committee. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
$1 Nassau Street, New York City, March 18, 1976. 


To the Hon. NEWTON D. BAKER, 8 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Secretary: I want to thank you most sincerely for the 
letter you gave us on March 16, indorsing the work of the Military 
Training Camps Association. We are sending a copy to all of the 4,200 
men who have attended Regular Army camps of instruction, and I can 
assure you that your words of encouragement will mean a great deal 
to the many civilians throughout the country who, at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice, are N to promote the training- camp idea. 

There is one phase of the movement I did not touch upon at our 
conference the other day to which I would respectfully invite your 
attention, Heretofore, owing to the absence of legislation, these camps 
have had no definite legal status and no appropriation to support them. 
Consequently we have, unfortunately and much against our will, been 
compelled to limit our recruiting to men who could afford to pay their 
own way, which, including uniform, rations, transportation, etc., aver- 
ages nearly $60 per man. It is obvious that these camps can never be 
thoroughly democratized unless they are thrown open to every able- 
bodied citizen of the United States who desires to take the training. 
No movement of this character could be either permanent or of real 
benefit to the Nation unless it is placed upon this democratic basis. 

It has been and will be the p cy of this association to refrain from 
any aap to influence legislation and to confine its activities solely 
to recruiting. To that end we consulted with Mr. Garrison last au- 
tumn and were advised that he would do his best to see that legislative 
provision be made for the training camps. On his resignation we were 
thrown back upon our own resources and felt it necessary to send a 
delegation to appear before the House Committee on Military Affairs 
on the last day of their hearings. The committee has made provision 
for the camps in section 83 of the bill H. R. 12766, recently reported 
by Mr. Hay and now before the House. 

The hearings of the Senate committee had closed, but we addressed a 
letter to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, in which we asked 
for the legislation embodied in section 83 of the House bill, not being 
then aware that the Senate committee pro) to provide for a force 
of Federal volunteers. It now appears that the training camps can 
readily be merged with the Fed volunteer system provided for by 
section 58 of the Senate bill and can be carried on to greater advantage 
under that bill than under the House bill, section 83. 

A compariscn of the two sections will indicate that, while section 83 
of the House bill furnishes legal authority for the future conduct of 
the camps, it contemplates an appropriation covering only a small 

ortion of the individual’s expenses, namely, his rations, while section 
BS of the Senate bill embraces a far more comprehensive scheme looking 
to the establishment of a real Federal volunteer force. Under the pro- 
visions of section 58, which entirely eliminates the matter of expense 
to the individual, a really democratic citizens’ force can be established. 

The section very wisely leaves the question of enlistment to the dis- 
cretion of the President, and we can not too em — d urge that this 
be done, for in building upon the volunteer sentiment it is essential that 
the Secretary of War have wide latitude in d forms of enlist- 
ment to men of various ages and groups (such as married and un- 
married), so as to tap all sections of the population of military age. 
A drastic and inflexible enlistment provision at the outset might seri- 
ously endanger the whole movement for raising citizen reserves under 
the volunteer system, whereas a liberal and flexible policy in this re- 
gard is capabie of far-reaching results. 

For the reasons stated it is our hope that when the two bills go to 
conference section 83 of the House bill will give way to section 58 of 
the Senate bill, and that the latter will become law. But the abso- 
lutely essential point for us is that the training camps shall obtain 
some reasonable legislative recognition and appropriation. 

We can assure you of the existence of a strong Federal volunteer 
sentiment that is abroad in the country, a sentiment that has sought 
and will continue to seek expression through the training-camp move- 
ment. We conservativel mate, on the basis of reports from our 
committees and offices throughout the country, that 30,000 men will 
attend the camps this summer. This enrollment is being made on the 
basis of each man paying $50 to $60 for expenses and transportation, 
and it is obvious t the numbers would be multiplied if the cam 
were opened to all able-bodied citizens, irrespective of their ability 10 
pay their own way. This Federal volunteer sentiment, if wisely con- 
served and administered. will, we believe, lead to a citizenry trained to 
arms. 

I venture to inclose a file of papers which, if you find time to read, 
will give you pretty much the whole story of this movement. I par- 
8 irect your attention to the copy of my letter to the Senate 
committee, 

Respectfully, yours, GRENVILLE CLARK, 
Secretary Governing Committee, 
Military Training Camps Association of the United States. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator permit some in- 
quiries at this point? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have not had time to examine the law re- 
ferred to in section 56. I see it provides that “ the President is 
hereby authorized, at any time, to organize, maintain, and train, 
under the provisions of section 3 to 12,” and so forth. Can the 
Senator brietly state the concrete effect of those sections? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
was an act passed for raising a volunteer army in time of war, 
approved April 25, 1914. It is quite long, but it was embodied 
in the Recorp the other day. It is Public Document No. 90. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does that or this contemplate that these men 
shall pass an examination such as they would have to pass if 
they were being enlisted for war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. They can not go into that 
service unless they are physically and morally fit. 

Mr, CLAPP. They have to be physically fit? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP, Then what provision, if any, does it make to 
meet their expenses? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is found on page 160 of the bill: 

Officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces raised under the 
provisions of this section shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of 
officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Regular Army 
during periods of training only. 8 

Mr. CLAPP. Is it expected that that will cover the actual 
expense? What I am getting at is this: This letter states that 
these men would be willing to contribute $50 or $60 a year. 
Now, if this section is to remain in tke bill, I think it ought to 
be so worded that a man could show his patriotism and obtain 
the training that this is supposed to give, even though he might 
not be able to make that contribution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill covers the expenses of the 
men who participate in these encampments. The letter that was 
just read calls attention to the fact that heretofore they have 
been participating in the drills and paying their own expenses. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know; but I was asking whether this bill con- 
templated covering the expenses, so that, if a man felt the 
promptings which would move one in this matter, he could par- 
ticipate in this drill, even though he was not able to stand any 
of the expense himself? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does. It intends to cover that, I 
will say to the Senator, and the letter which was read here 
shows that the bill will do it. 

Mr. CLAPP. One other question: I have heard a good deal 
of reference here to 30 days’ training under section 56. As I 
read the section, that is left entirely with the President. I was 
wondering how it came about that we heard so much reference 
to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senate a few days. 
ago adopted as a committee amendment a proviso, to be added 
at the end of line 2, page 161, reading as follows: 

Provided, That without the consent of Congress such volunteer force 
shall not be called out for field service for more than a total period 
exceeding 30 days in any one year, 

Mr. CLAPP. That was adopted at a time when I was 
absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but, of course, that is subject 
to amendment, and I understand that some of the Senators 
will propose an amendment aimed at that. 

Mr. President, I had not quite finished addressing myself to 
some of the remarks of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surry]. 
I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that if the 
reserve force attempted to be created here is the subject of 
ridicule because it is out on a “ holiday trip,” the same criticism 
will apply with equal force to the National Guard, for whom 
the Senator stands here as the sponsor. 

I hope that provision will not be stricken from the bill, It 
has been stated more than once, in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, that the greatest piece of constructive military legislation 
that ever passed the Congress of the United States was that 
volunteer act approved April 25, 1914, applicable only to the 
raising of a volunteer force in time of war. It was along the 
lines of recommendations that have been made by very distin- 
guished officers of the Army, and civilians as well, if you please. 
We have simply adapted to a time of peace several provisions 
of an act which was intended to be utilized only in time of war, 
for the purpose of undertaking to raise a volunteer force; and 
it seems to me that it ought to be attempted, because even the 
Senators who criticize this proposition talk about the difficulty 
of raising a volunteer force. I want to do as much as the 
Senator from Georgia to make easier the position of the private 
soldier; but I do not like to hear the Army criticized as it has 
been, and to hear the officers of the Army criticized as a lot of 
military martinets. There is not any reason in the world why 
they should be so termed and so treated. 

Why, take it in my own State: I have lived there for 40 
years, and I have seen the young men go from the field, the fac- 
tory, and the workshop to West Point. They have graduated 
there, ånd have simply undertaken to follow arms as their pro- 
fession in life. Now, why should the fact that these sturdy 
young men have gone to West Point from every walk of life 
cause them to graduate into a caste that are determined to exer- 
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cise arbitrary and unjust authority over the young men who 
come under them? I do not think that condition exists at all, 
Mr. President. 

The Senator from Georgia talks about the vicious and humili- 
ating treatment to which the private soldier is subjected. I 
wish the Senator would give some instances of that. I have 
heard that statement made here before. 1 am sorry the Senator 
from Georgia did not stay here, because I should like to have 
him give instances of that treatment. As a matter of fact, it 
does not exist. There may be individual instances where cruelty 
is practiced toward the private soldier, just as there are instances 
where the employer practices acts of cruelty toward the em- 
ployee; but as a general rule the officer of the Army is a kind, 
considerate, and humane man. Further than that, the law pro- 
vides against using the enlisted man in menial service, and he 
does not perform it, or, if he does, he gets paid for it and adds a 
little to the salary which the Government pays him. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do hope that the gentlemen who criticize the officers of 
the Army for the treatment of the private soldier will par- 
ticularize and show wherein that condition exists. I promise, 
if they do, our committee, will investigate the charges and report 
conditions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, as I understand, the pend- 
ing proposition is to strike out section 56 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the pending motion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I desire to state that I am in hearty 
sympathy with that motion, and hope it will prevail. I think 
I can demonstrate to the Senate that there is no necessity 
whatever for the retention of that section in the bill if the 
Senate will take just one action further on in respect to the 
creation of a reserve force. 

The creation of a volunteer national reserve is of course an 
act of great importance, and the estahlishment of such a system 
as would provide an effective reserve force for our Army is 
most difficult if the plan recommenced by the committee is fol- 
lowed; but it seems to me that if the Government of the United 
States would utilize the schools and colleges of this country, 
and the vast number of boys who are attending those schools 
and colleges, for the purpose of creating a reserve force, there 
would be no necessity whatever for having anything like a con- 
tinental army, or anything like a voluntary army as provided 
in section 56. 

We have already determined that we will greatly enlarge the 
standing army of the United States. I am in hearty accord 
with the provisions of the bill in that respect. We have already 
determined, or I think most of the Senators have, that we will 
increase our aid to the National Guard, and will do all that we 
can, considering constitutional limitations, to make those organ- 
zations as nearly as can be a part of our national Army system. 
But, Mr. President, those constitutional limitations can be 
neither forgotton nor ignored. In spite of what some Senators 
say, the fact remains that these State troops are primarily the 
troops of 48 separate subdivisions of our Government; and 
unless we change the present Constitution of the United States 
there is no way in which these forces can be used as really a 
first line of reserve, 

I thoroughly favor and entirely sympathize with a move- 
ment to render service in these organizations more popular, to 
do what we can in the way of furnishing more arms and more 
equipment and more financial aid, so that service in these organ- 
izations can be made more popular, and will be more generally 
rendered by the citizens of the 48 States; but, after all, even 
when that is done, we are going to find ourselves up against this 
proposition: We will have no real reserve army of the United 
States; we will have no real force unless we adopt some dif- 
ferent plan from any suggested in this bill, because my honest 
judgment is that section 56, even if it could receive the approval 
of this body, would never raise a really effective reserve force. 
Now, how can we raise such a force? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, would the Senator care to 
yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator, with 
pleasure. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I presume that the feeling of the Senator is 
very much in accordance with the feeling of most of the other 
Senators here—that in this Army bill we want to give as wide 
an opportunity as possible for the different classes of patriotic 
American citizens to participate and to prepare themselves to 
participate in the defense of the country if any unfortunate 
necessity of that kind should arise. 

The Senator has very truly said that some training of that 
kind can be given to the young men in our schools. The militia 
affords an opportunity for another class of men—older men, 
more seasoned men. But there is a third class of men who are 
not students at the public schools, who are not able to join the 


militia on account of their employment and on account of their 
affiliations in other ways, but who nevertheless would be glad in 
some way to prepare themselves to take part in the defense of 
the country. 

As I understand, this volunteer army opens an opportunity 
for those men. For instance, take the case of a traveling 
salesman. It is impossible for him to join the militia, because 
the militia requires two or three nights a week of each man’s 
time to be given to it. The salesman is away from home a 
week at a time, or two or three weeks at a time, perhaps; but 
he can take concentrated time of two weeks or a month, per- 
haps, in the summer, to train himself to play a proper part if 
the occasion arises. 

Why is it not wise for Congress to open the door as wide as 
possible to the patriotic American citizens who want so to 
prepare themselves? It seems to me that that is the argument 
that is behind this volunteer army force; and I must say that 
as I have studied this bill, it appeals to me very strongly indeed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is force, of course, in the Senator’s 
suggestion, as there usually is in the suggestions of the Senntor; 
but at the same time, in most cases, men even of the kind that 
the Senator has referred to can join the National Guards und 
can drill as much as once a week; and the provisions of this 
bill do not require drilling by the National Guard more than 
once a week. 

Mr. LIPPITT. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, a well- 
drilled National Guard does drill oftener than once a week. 
I know that the mounted artillery in my own State, which is 
a very efficient and enthusiastic organization of young men, 
gives much more time than that to it. In fact, it is so exacting 
that a great many of the young men who are anxious to join it 
have been unable to do so on account of the time it takes, The 
Senator does not mind my breaking in upon his remarks? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are drifting back to just the 
statement of the rules that the Chair made this morning, and 
the Chair is going to enforce the rule. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I beg the pardon of the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not understand 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced this morn- 
ing that if a Senator yielded for anything except a question he 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would not care to do that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not care to ask it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rules say that no Senator 
shall make more than two speeches on any one question without 
the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On the same day, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the same day. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Then may I ask the Senator if he has also 
considered the fact that these Plattsburg camps have demon- 
strated that there is a large body of men who are anxious to take 
military training, but who could not or did not feel disposed to 
join the National Guard, and if this volunteer army is not in 
itself an extension of a system that has already proven its 
effectiveness? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am still where I was when 
I started on this question in spite of the Senator's observations. 
The crack military organizations to which he has referred un- 
doubtedly do drill oftener than once a week, and there are many 
such throughout the country, but they are the exception rather 
than the rule. You will find that the military organizations in 
the State militia, called National Guards in this bill, do not 
drill on an average more than once a week. I served many years 
in that organization in my State, and was a captain of the State 
troops for quite a while; and I know it is quite difficult, with an 
ordinary military company, to get them to drill as often as once 
a week. But most of the men in civil life who want the benefits 
of military training can undoubtedly secure it in these different 
companies in the State militia, or in the National Guard, if you 
prefer that term. If there are some instances of men who do not 
feel that they can belong to the National Guard or to any troop 
of cavalry or company of infantry or of artillery in that body, 
provision might well be made for summer training camps along 
the line of the Senator’s suggestion, and in accordance with 
some experiments already made by this Government. But after 
all, Mr. President, it seems to me to be almost demonstrable that 
we can not rely on this system to furnish any considerable num- 
ber of soldiers, to furnish anything that would do for a real 
first reserve if this country had to face war with a real power. 

Besides that, Mr. President, we do not need to rely on such a 
plan. There are in this country nearly 2,000,000 boys from 15 
to 21 years of age attending the schools, a large majority of 
whom, in my judgment, would be not only willing but anxious 
to receive this training. They could receive it in times of peace 
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without any interference with or disturbance of the business 
and commercial interests of this country. They could receive 
it at the time of life when it is most valuable to them. They 
could receive it at the time when it is most important that they 
should receive it, because these very young men are the men 
who would constitute our first battle line if we engaged in a 
war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator if he wants to ask 
me a question and if I may do so without yielding the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all I will do. I wish to ask the 
Senator how these boys will be equipped and from what source 
and in what why they will be drilled? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I shall be very glad to answer the Sena- 
tor's question. I have proposed a bill, which is pending before 
the Committee on Military Affairs—and I propose to put the 
proposition in the shape of an amendment to this bill, a very 
short one—which answers the Senator's question. I would arm 
them, equip them, and supply them at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; I would instruct them through com- 
missioned officers detailed for that purpose by the Government 
of the United States; and I would require of these young men, 
when they receive these benefits from the Government, simply 
that they enlist as a part of the reserve forces of the Army of 
the United States, to be called on for actual military service 
only in the event that this country should become engaged in 
war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a further question. Does 
the Senator think that we could spare a very sufficient number 
of officers to go to the hundreds and thousands of schools 
throughout the country to instruct the boys? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I answer the Senator’s question with 
pleasure. If we have them not already, my proposition provides 
that we shall create additional officers. I know of no way 
which would be so fruitful in results as this plan would be. It 
is recommended by the experience of other countries; it is recom- 
mended by the highest military and civic authorities in this 
country. It seems to me that in the schools and colleges of this 
country where the young men are of the right age to receive this 
training with beneficial results to themselves and with the very 
best results to the country, military instruction ought to be 
given, and if we will adopt that system instead of the volunteer 
plan we will not need any volunteer army. We will have the 
greatest reserve army that this country has ever seen, without 
the slightest disturbance to the ordinary business and the ordi- 
nary industries of the Republic. 

Mr. President, the bill contains in sections 42 to 55, inclusive, 
a plan somewhat along that line, a plan reported by the com- 
mittee, and yet not the work of the committee, because they 
have adopted it bodily from a report made by the General Staff 
and without the slightest change from the report made by the 
General Staff of the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
Georgin what provision is made for binding these boys, trained 
by officers detailed to drill them, that they would respond to a 
demand for their services. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I will answer the Senator. My idea would 
be not to establish a reserve company in any school or college 
except where the authorities of that school or college requested 
it and except where the parents or guardians of these young men 
agree to it, in each individual case where they are minors. These 
young men would be required to sign a statement that they would 
become members of the reserve forces of the United States, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations laid down by law. 

Mr. President, as I was going on to say when the Senator 
from South Carolina interrupted me, the committee has taken 
bodily a report from the General Staff of the Army and has 
provided for a somewhat more general utilization of the 
schools and colleges of the country than at present by providing 
that these schools and colleges shall be used under certain terms 
and regulations prescribed in the bill for the training of reserve 
officers. So far as it goes the proposition is a good one, and I 
shall support it most heartily, but it does not go half far 
enough, because it does not utilize the abundant material we 
have in the schools for the solution of the most difficult part of 
this problem. If it is a good thing to train officers in the 
schools and colleges by the detailing of Army officers to drill 
them and train them and by equipping them, why is it not 
also a good thing to train privates in the same way for that 
reserye? Why should we make at the schools and colleges all 
officers and no privates? Of course officers are very useful as 
well as ornamental, 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me a question? 


Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Is there not great danger that all these col- 
lege students when war broke out would want to be officers 
and none of them privates? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so, if the Senator will pardon me, 
if we follow the bill laid down by the committee, because the 
bill seems to provide for nothing but officers from this source; 
as I was starting to observe, while officers are not only entirely 
ornamental and are possibly partially useful, it seems to me 
privates are just about as useful and fully as necessary if we 
are going to have any real trouble. If these schools and col- 
leges and high schools throughout the land can be utilized, as 
the committee contends and as the General Staff recommends, 
for the training of officers of the reserve corps, then I want to 
know why is it that 2,000,000 American boys can not also be 
utilized by training privates, who are fully as necessary if not 
quite so ornamental as officers? 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT; Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 5 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DU PONT. I understood the Senator from Georgia to 
say that the officers are of no more use than privates. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not exactly. I said that officers are 
useful as well as very ornamental, but we will always find it 
necessary to have a few privates if we have any real trouble. 

Mr. DU PONT. I simply want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it takes a much longer time to train an 
officer than it takes to train a private soldier, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. The Senator and I are in 
no disagreement about that. My point is that with material 
like the 2,000,000 American boys of ripe age in the schools and 
colleges of this land, why should we utilize such a tremendous 
source of military strength only to train officers? Why not 
train a few privates, too? Why not have your real reserve 
there? And if we do have our real reserve there we will need 
no volunteer arm or anything else. Even if 25 per cent—aye, if 
10 per cent—of the American schoolboys throughout the United 
States enlist in this reserve force that my amendment provides 
for, it does not differ materially from the principle of the 
provision advanced by the committee and we will have this 
most splendid reserve that any Republic ever had. 

Mr. WARREN. Would they not be volunteers? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; and I would give the 
schoolboys, volunteers in companies of 50, wherever they are, in 
town or country, in whatever State, all the necessary equip- 
ment, instruction, and everything necessary in order to train 
them to be soldiers who could render real service to the country 
if danger arose. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator’s amendment cover high 
schools? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Is there any limit as to the number of stu- 
dents in a school who shall have training? 

Mr. HARDWICK, The amendment proposes, of course, an 
arbitrary one. I had to fix the figure somewhere, and I pro- 
vided that wherever a school may give 50 or more of these 
reserve students an officer shall be detailed. 

Mr. KENYON. How many officers does the Senator think 
it- would require? Could one officer attend a number of 
schools? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I think not. 

Mr. KENYON. Would not that be practicable in some cases? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is a question of detail about which 
the Senator might find himself in agreement with me, but I 
rather think there should be at least one officer to each school 
that can furnish as many as 50 or more reserve students. 

Mr. KENYON. I am very much interested in the question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad the Senator is. I will say 
if Senators on both sides of the Chamber will study this ques- 
tion, and if they will not object to the amendment simply be- 
cause the committee has not proposed it in the exact form in 
which I have presented it, I believe it will get the votes of two- 
thirds of the Senators, 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator contemplate that the students 
in the schools shall, for instance, drill every day? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les; every day. It would be a part of 
the regular school training. On Saturdays they would have 
more extended drill; they could drill out in the country; it may 
be do rifle practice and such things as that. On vacations, 
according to the terms of my amendment, they would be mobi- 
lized in regiments or brigades or even divisions, if you want to. 
That is the only time we pay anything for the service. They 
will not want any pay except for that service. It will do the 
boys of this country a great deal of good to assemble in brigades 
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und divisions during the summer vacation and let them camp 
and drill and see something of real soldiering. 

Mr. JONES. If they should be required to drill, however, 
only two or three times a day, it seems to me one officer could 
take care of two or three schools. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, those are matters of detail that 
we might agree about. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I shall transgress the rules slightly by prefac- 
ing the question with the statement that I am heartily in favor 
of some such plan as the Senator suggests. What I want to ask 
the Senator is how section 56 would interfere with the plan 
outlined by the Senator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In answer to the Senator’s question I will 
state that it does not interfere with it except in this way and 
in this view: If you adopt the plan I have suggested, you have 
no need of section 56. There is absolutely no necessity for any 
further reserve force than you will get under the plan I have 
offered to the Senate. You will not need the other. If any 
Senator thinks we would need the other, too, I do not care 
particularly about it one way or the other. I shall vote to 
strike out section 56, as far as my own vote is concerned, be- 
cause I regard it as entirely unnecessary if we are going to 
adopt anything like the plan I have suggested. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator has little thought that these boys 
under his plan would ever go to the battle front. I will put it 
in the form of an inquiry. Is his suggestion not based upon 
the fact of the benefit it would be to the citizenship of the 
country to give the boys this training, and is not that equally 
true of the younger manhood of the country that has passed 
the school age? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so; but answering the Senator 
frankly, as I answered the Senator from Rhode Island just 
now, I do think in the large majority of cases at least the 
younger manhood of the country, out of schools to which the 
Senator refers, would get the training in connection with the 
State troops or the National Guard. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is not the Senator aware that there is a large 
proportion of our people who from their yocation and their con- 
dition do not find it convenient to be in the National Guard? 
In other words, dealing now with citizenship and not with war, 
is it not our duty to carry to the entire younger portion of our 
citizenship at least that inspiration, that development of ideals 
and physical advantage of training which would come from the 
National Guard, the volunteer army, and the school plan out- 
lined by the Senator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not find myself in violent disagree- 
ment with the Senator on that proposition. I agree with him 
thoroughly in this view of the matter, that the training—mental, 
moral, and physical—that American schoolboy would get 
though this discipline would be available to him in peace as well 
as in war; it would make a better citizen of him as well as a 
more efficient soldier, if we needed him for the latter purpose. 

Mr. DU PONT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. DU PONT. The young men the Senator proposes to in- 
struct in the manner he has stated, I understand, could not be 
organized permanently into the establishment. They would be 
simply military assets to be used in case of war in the forma- 
tion of new units or new organizations. Is not that it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; that is not the plan I have in mind 
at all. 

Mr. DU PONT. What is it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The plan I have in mind is that wherever 
you can get a company of as many as 50 of these young men 
from 15 years of age upward you form them into a company, 
and during school term itself you could not have a larger unit 
probably than these companies, except in the larger schools, like 
the public schools of New York, or it may be the public schools 
of Atlanta or Chicago or some other larger cities of the coun- 
try, but during the vacation of about three months of every year 
you can form larger units, brigades, divisions. 

Mr. DU PONT. I understand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the corps of these reserve forces these 
young men are trained to act together. 

Mr. DU PONT. I understand that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course it might not be the precise unit 
in which you would use these reserve soldiers in case war broke 
out, although as far as possible the organization already made 
during times of peace and in vacation and the units already 
employed during those times ought to be followed in time of 
war. 


Mr. DU PONT. The Senator would take a school and or- 
ganize it every year in this way? A certain number of them 
would every year leave the school and disappear, would they not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DU PONT. The Senator's idea would be, in case of war, 
1 sa out the schoolboys representing these units? Is that the 

ea 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly, to some extent. 

Mr. DU PONT. Then you would have an army composed to 
a large extent of young men between 15 and 20 years of age 
who enlisted in the service of the United States with the consent 
of their parents and guardians. Is that the iden? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; that is it exactly. 

Now, Mr. President, there are other advantages which the 
Senator's question suggests. It is true that these boys are going 
out into civil life every year, and they go out with some training; 
and that, as a Senator suggests to me, is one of the strongest 
virtues of the plan. As they go out their places will be taken 
by younger boys, and year after year in this country you will 
have a constantly increasing force of young men who do know 
something about military affairs, who could render efficient 
service to this country in time of danger, and at the same time, 
as they went out into civil life, class after class of younger men 
coming would take their places, so that we would have a reserve 
force, constantly expanding in numbers, without a constantly 
expanding increase. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with very much the Senator has 
said about universal militury education, but I want to ask the 
Senator, if I understood him correctly, to say that he thought 
there are some constitutional difficulties to get over in regard 
to the National Guard? I assume that he meant to ask whether 
the guards could be used in an adjoining country. The Senator 
believes that they could not under the Constitution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. At the present time, as the Sen- 
ator knows, and he will correct me if I am wrong, we have no 
reserves, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is right. s 

Mr. WARREN. We are providing for reserves in this bill. 
It takes two years to accomplish it. We hope to have them. 
What would the Senator do, if matters which I hope may not 
terminate so but I believe the chances are 4 to 5 they will so 
terminate, about being compelled to go into an adjoining coun- 
try to pacify conditions? Where would we get the forces. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, I can see only one answer 
to the Senator’s question. As far as the reserves are con- 
cerned—troops outside of the Regular Army—we would have 
to depend on the enlistment of the militia into the Federal 
force. You could not take them as militin; but brigade after 
brigade, and regiment after regiment, and company. after com- 
pany they may enlist, and they would be used to fight. 

Mr. WARREN. And thus they would become United States 
Volunteers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; they would. 
would happen. 

Mr. WARREN. In the meantime, following exactly the Sena- 
tor’s question, is it not safer to have a force of volunteers who, 
for reasons of their own, are not going into the National Guard 
or the Regular Army and are in some manner trained and or- 
ganized in troops and in companies, so that they may be called 
immediately, rather than to depend at the present time upon 
the youth the Senator mentions, none of whom, if their parents 
objected, could enlist? Would it not be better to not depend 
entirely upon the National Guard, as the Senator knows many 
of those could not go? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Answering the Senator's question, I beg 
to say that I very much doubt, under the present condition, 
whether you would get anything like an efficient reserve force 
from this volunteer provision known as section 56. I do not be- 
lieve you would get it. I do not believe you would get enough 
men to even hunt down a bandit in Mexico under such a pro- 
vision. ; : 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean that they would not 
enlist or that having enlisted they would not go? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not mean to imply that the people, 


I think that is what 


after they once assumed the obligation, would fail in patriotism, 
but I do not think the system is attractive to the business men 
of the country or that any considerable number would be will- 
ing to embrace it. 

Mr. WARREN. Yet, if the Senator will permit me, many may 
want to go who, being instructed, would become volunteers in 
the Regular Army. 
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- Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, I spoke 
just now about these camps. How many really have been to 
these camps? 

Mr. WARREN. In the various camps probably 10,000 or 
12,600 out of an organization of 60,000, all of whom are repre- 
sented as anxlous to join such a force. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As far as these camps are concerned, I 
believe they are a good thing. I am perfectly willing to join 
the Senator to an extent that would result in an improvement 
in that direction. So far, the encampment of 12,000 or 15,000 
men of all the millions in this country does not indicate ‘any 
general desire on the part of a large number of our citizens to 
embrace that opportunity. 

Mr. WARREN. I answer the Senator that it is in its in- 
eipiency. Last year was the first, and it was the opinion of the 
committee that if we were to provide means for support during 
the time of training we had better do it, and there would be a 
dependable force, one that by obligation places itself at the 
command of the Government as volunteers. We might start 
with 80-day camps at half a dozen places, They have an asso- 
ciation of sixty-odd thousands, and it is only a matter of one or 
two months once a year. Is it not fair to presume that there 
would be a very much larger number in following seasons and 
finally a very considerable force, compared with the little Regu- 
lar Army we have now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether there has been any 
difference owing to this reason. Those encampments have been 
held at a time when the minds of the people of the country 
were greatly excited by the talk of war and rumors of war all 
over the world, and it looks to me like if the scheme was ever 
going to appeal to the American citizen in large numbers this is 
particularly the time of all times when it would appeal to them 
and that even the first year we would have had better results 
than we did under the experiment so far. 

Be that as it may, however, I am perfectly willing to have 
summer camps. I am perfectly willing to have the Government 
establish and maintain them wherever American citizens want 
to avail themselves of the advantages they offer. The Senator 
ean not rely, however, on a volunteer force made up under ex- 
isting circumstances and conditions in this country of these 
business men. 5 

In every country in every age the very flower of the country’s 
soldiery has come from the young men of the country, from 16 
to 21 or 22 years of age. If we had a war in this country to- 
morrow with a power of first magnitude, so that American 
patriotism was stirred to its very depths and so that the re- 
sources as well as the patriotism of this country were taxed, 
you would find it would be these young boys out of the schools 
who would do our fighting; that they would be the first to vol- 
unteer and the first in battle when it came to defending this 
country. : 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, I think, is right, so far as the 
young men being ready. I think boys are more enthusiastic 
than are men. An observation was made as to the laboring men. 
The Senator knows whether we want to discuss that question 
or not. He knows the laboring people do not go into the Na- 
tional Guard to any great extent under the present plan; that 
there is a widespread prejudice against the National Guard 
because of possible local or police duties they might be called 
upon to perform. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Pardon me, that is not true of Mississippi. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume you do not have those large 
united communities of laboring people who make known their 
wants as organizations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Again Senators are paying abso- 
lutely no attention to the rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, since the Chair has called 
attention to it, I do not yield the floor until I have concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Georgia has 
yielded three or four times. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield altogether if the Chair so 
rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair simply wants to place 
this discussion in a shape so that the rule may be obeyed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, I had very nearly finished what I 
want to say about this measure. Anyway, I think I can sum it 
up in just a few sentences. 

I have no objection to these military camps. I have no serious 
objection to this section 56 providing for a volunteer force. 
The main objection I have had is because I. believe it will not 


accomplish much. I believe if we are to have a real reserve 
army in this country we shall have to rely upon our schools and 
colleges to furnish its very backbone and its flower. 

So far as the proposition presented by the committee, or 
rather by the General Staff, is concerned, I want to say here 
and now that I am going a little later to request the vote of 
the Senate on why it is if the schools and colleges can be uti- 
lized to furnish officers for the reserve corps of the Army that 
they can not also, and ought also as a matter of fact to some 
extent, be utilized to furnish privates for the reserve corps. 
Why should we not use every resource in this country in the 
most sensible and the most economical and the most practical 
way in our attempt to solve this vexatious and troublesome 
question? ‘Therefore I say instead of this volunteer army, 
instead of this reserve corps of officers, in connection with the 
schools and colleges of this country, at the proper time and as 
soon as we vote on this motion, if I may then have the oppor- 
tunity, I propose to offer as a substitute that we shall establish 
a reserve force of the Army of the United States in every school 
and college in this country where both students and school au- 
thorities favor the establishment and are willing to take the 
benefit of the training, the equipment, and the instruction that 
the Government of the United States shall provide. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there has been very much, 
indeed, in what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] has 
said, nor is it altogether a new thing. The thought has been 
entertained by a great many people who have stood very high 
in leadership in America. I can see, however, no conflict be- 
tween what he desires to do and section 56 of the bill. They 
aim to accomplish different purposes, and each of them can be 
left to accomplish its purpose in its own way. There is no 
reason why the people who are willing to go out and be trained 
for 30 or 60 or 90 days every summer should be shut out because 
there is a desire to make a reserve force of the students of the 
country between 15 and 21. 

Mr. President, I rose simply to say this: Something has been 
said about training officers, and there seems to be an idea that 
it is just as important to train privates as it is to train officers. 
That is absolutely unfounded, because you can train a private in 
very much less time, and you require a very much less broad 
field of preparation to make a good private than to make a 
competent officer. 

If this war in Europe has proved anything at all, it has proved 
the necessity of such a provision as sections 48 up to 50, I 
believe, in the bill, inclusive. The Russians and the English 
both have found that much out. The English Government had 
to turn its corporals and its sergeants into commissioned officers 
to train troops. Then it had to look elsewhere for noncom- 
missioned officers. There is very little doubt about the fact 
that the Russian Army was beaten back just as much by the 
lack of officers to train their privates, who came by the million, 
but who had no one competent to train them and no one com- 
petent to lead them, as it was at first defeated by the lack of 
munitions of war. 

Mr. President, everybody seems to be using this bill as a vehi- 
cle whereby to transport into the public attention some favorite 
idea of his own. I also want to bring out one of mine. I think 
that every State university in this Union can be turned into a 
West Point for the purpose of training officers at an expense 
of not over twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year for each 
State university. The State universities already contain as a 
rule everything taught at West Point except two things. They have 
an engineering course, which might perhaps in many cases be 
made better. They have an electrical engineering course, nearly 
all of them, if not every one. They have the ordinary course in 
history and literature and modern languages, which West Point 
has. They have the ordinary course in pure and applied mathe- 
matics, which West Point has. 

Now, if the Government of the United States were to detail 
to each one of the 48 State universities two professors, one of 
tactics and drill and the other of strategy and military history, 
they would thereby build up a military curriculum akin to that 
existing at West Point, and it would cost them nothing to detail 
the officers. All the Federal Government would have to spend 
for the students of the State universities, which are public in- 
stitutions, where for the most part in nearly all the States 
the students get their schooling without paying a dollar for 
tuition, and the students therefore owe something to the coun- 
try, would be enough money to equip them with their uniforms, 
their guns, their artillery, and in certain cases their horses, 
where they were going to have cavalry companies. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment. Take some of the great 
universities out West and the large universities in Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 
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Mr. CLAPP. And Minnesota. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Minnesota and Iowa. There the num- 
ber of students runs up into the thousands. 

This is not a new idea. Mr. Jefferson, in founding the first 
university in this country, wanted the university to provide a 
professor in military science, as he called it, so that all the 
boys at the university who volunteered for that purpose should 
have the advantage of taking military science as one of their 
studies, along with the other studies which they took, and 
taking a degree at the end of their course in military science 
as well. Of course, the degree in military science would carry 
not only tactics and strategy, but military history, engineering, 
and the things that are absolutely necessary to equip an officer, 
the only difference being that, under his idea, the State of Vir- 
ginia was to pay for it all, of course, and not the Federal 
Government; but the State was never rich enough to do so. 
The university even yet has no such school; but his idea was 
that 100 or 200 students would volunteer every year, or, since 
the university has grown to larger proportions, I dare say 500 
now would volunteer, receive this excellent training, and form 
a reserve corps of trained officers learned in military science, 
educated and equipped to lead and to train men, 

Mr. President, if you take the ordinary American citizen, 
and you put him through an intensive course of drill, you could 
make a pretty well-equipped private soldier of him, I believe, 
in six months. They talk about two years being a short period 
of enlistment, With intensive drill you can make of that man 
a good soldier, toughened, hardened, ready for almost any test, 
because he is highly intelligent, highly initiative and enterpris- 
ing, and you can make a good noncommissioned officer out of 
him. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that some of the most valuable 
parts of this bill are section 48 and the sections following it. 
I hope that if the Senator from Georgia does offer his amend- 
ment he will offer it in such a way as not to cancel those sec- 
tions but to coordinate his amendments with them. I see no 
reason why there should be any conflict between his idea, as 
he expressed it a moment ago, and section 56 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Senators were referring to sections of the 
bill from 48 to 52. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to sections 42, 43, and 44, which provide for 
extending facilities to different classes of universities. Section 
42 calls attention to what are known as the land-grant colleges, 
section 43 to such institutions as are organized under State 
Jaws, and section 44 to other established institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, I understand; but that does not quite 
go as far as my idea. I want to detail not only drill masters, 
but I want to detail professors, or men who shall go there as 
professors, of strategy and of military science, and professors 
of military engineering, and that the Federal Government could 
do. After it did that by furnishing from two to three men at 
each State university—at the utmost three—you would have a 
full faculty for military training at each State university, just 
as you have at West Point, because the State universities 
already have all the other branches. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I think it was unfortunate that 
section 56 was entitled“ The Volunteer Army.” It in no sense 
creates any army. It simply provides for there existing among 
the body of our citizenship men who by previous training, and 
having already taken the oath, may be organized into an army 
at any time when needed. I regret that there has grown up 
here any difference between the different forces that might con- 
stitute the fighting force of this country in time of war. It 
seems to me, as a people and as a deliberative body, we have 
too much fallen into the habit of taking it for granted that we 
must have this or that particular thing, and that everything 
else must be rejected. 

I am a believer in and would be the last man to strike a blow 
at the National Guard. As it is growing and developing, it 
would be our main reliance aside from the standing army in case 
of a war of any magnitude. I have long believed that this 
Government could well afford to make a large contribution an- 
nually to the National Guard, not primarily for war purposes, 
for there is slight prospect of war, although it would be there 
if needed, but that it might take the young men who would join 
the National Guard and give them the benefits of out-of-door 
camp life; give them the benefits of the discipline, which every 
young man ought to have; and, at the same time, keep alive the 
symbol of patriotism, which, in a Republic, must be the military 
thought, more especially the military tradition. 


I do not belieye in a large standing army, and I think the 
committee is to be congratulated at the result of its labor and 
deliberations, in view of the pressure that has been upon them, 
in bringing to the Senate such a moderate bill as this as to that 
part which relates to the standing army; but I do believe that 
we can well afford to devote a certain amount of public funds 
to the development among our people, especially among our 
young men, of that spirit out of which would come the soldier, 
if there ever comes a time—which God forbid—again in our 
history when any considerable number of soldiers. will be 
required. 

The National Guard exists year after year. Out from its 
ranks, year after year, go drilled men, with 10, 15, or perhaps 
20 years of their life left within that active period where, if 
they were required, they could serve in the Army. Believing 
in that principle, I believe, after making provision for the 
standing army that is provided for, that the next question that 
should be considered at every point is where will the money 
that we propose to collect by taxation and appropriate do the 
greatest good, combining the thought of a citizenship, qualified 
to fight, if ever the time to do so should come, but in the mean- 
time the development of the citizen himself along mental, physi- 
eal, and moral lines. This is accomplished by the creation and 
development of the National Guard. If we have not made ample 
provision therefor, it should be made. We have already amended. 
this bill to put officers from the National Guard upon the General 
Staff. 

For the very reason that I have always believed thut we 
should expend money upon the National Guard I believe in the 
provisions of section 56. It ought to have been entitled The 
annual training camp” or some term like that. To call it 
a volunteer camp is misleading, for it provides for no army. 
It simply provides for making the material out of which, if 
occasion ever arose, an army could be created. 

We know that there are in this country men who for various 
reasons can not join the National Guard, but who can give a rea- 
sonable amount of time each summer to an encampment, and 
that is really what section 56 provides for, that encampment 
resulting along the same lines of good that service in the Na- 
tional Guard does; in other words, it gives them an out-of- 
door experience; it gives them discipline, and keeps alive in 
them that patriotic spirit that comes, in the last analysis, much 
as we mght be prone to regret it, from military traditions. Nor 
do I think, perhaps, we should regret it. Our achievements in 
the past have been military achievements, and they are the in- 
spiration to a free people for the ideals and standards of citi- 
zenship in time of peace. 

Why should there be any conflict between these two? Why 

should there be any conflict between either of these and the 
school proposition advocated by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SmirH]? I think, Senators, if we would get out of the thought 
that we must always have this thing or nothing, that what we 
advocate is the sole thing, and that what some one else advo- 
entes is full of danger and harm, and recognize that there is 
a broad equation to be served, we would make much head- 
way toward wiser and more permanent legislation. I there- 
fore felt that it was only eon that I should make these few 
brief remarks. 
I I found my support of section 56 upon the same broad prin- 
ciple that I found my support of the ‘school training and of 
the National Guard, namely, that we are developing in the 
youth of our country those traits, that physical, moral, and men- 
tal training, which will fit them alike for civil or military 
duties, if the occasion ever requires; and the more thoroughly a 
man is fitted for that occasion, if it ever comes, the better fitted 
he is, in my judgment, for the duties and the experiences of 
civil life. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon a question with respect to one of the terms 
of section 56. On line 21, referring to the men who are ex- 
pected to enlist in the so-called volunteer army, this language 
occurs: 

Those passing to the reserve to have the status and obligations pre- 
scribed for reserves of the Regular Army. 

In another part of the bill it is provided that the Regular 
Army reserves are to be paid $24 a year. Does the language 
in section 56 indicate that the reserves of the volunteer army 
for four years are to draw the $24: a- year from the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
tended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be that some provision might 
have to be made to more clearly express the intent, but E think 


I do not think the committee so in- 


It is rather an important matter, Mr. 
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that the $24 per annum was intended for the Regular Army. I 
will ask the Senator from Wyoming if that is not his under- 
standing? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The language is: 

Those passing to the reserve to have the status and obligations pre- 
scribed for reserves of the Regular Army. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I think the committee intended that 
they should have the military status, being subject to the call 
of the President, but we did not intend to have the $24 per 
annum paid to those men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator from Oregon confident 
that under that section those men will not be able to claim 
that amount? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would not say that without exam- 
ining the language a little more critically than I have done. 
The Senator from New York is the first person who has sug- 
gested the matter to me. I will say, however, that was not 
the intent of the committee. It was only intended that that 
language should apply to those men who had served out their 
enlistment under the colors and had gone into the reserve. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator, with his usual gen- 
erosity, yield for another question on the general purpose of 
this section? Am 1 to understand that this volunteer army, to 
be composed of 260,000 troops, is to be actually a force in being? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I so understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A force in being? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Organized, then, into brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions, squadrons, companies, troops, and batteries? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If enough men enlist; yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. : 

Mr. WEEKS. I was going to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is not u fact that this provision is experimental in 
its character? No one knows that 260,000 men can be obtained, 
or 100,000 or 50,000. We had assurance from those largely in- 
terested in the camps last year that there would probably be 
from thirty to forty thousand men who would come into a 
service of this kind in this way; but I do not think there is any 
assurance that there will be a greater number at this time, and 
it may not be possible even to get that many. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is correct about that. It 
is experimental, but it is along the line of the recommendations 
of men who have had more or less experience in this service. 
The committee has had to meet the question of how best to 
create some sort of reserve, and met it with this experimental 
provision, adopting in times of peace provisions which had been 
enacted to apply to times of war. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I very gladiy yield again to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think it violates the committee's 
secrets in any way to say that the general proposition of a 
volunteer army was not perhaps favorably considered by the 
committee until there was an assurance that the men who had 
attended the volunteer camps would be willing to enlist, be- 
come volunteer reserves, and serve as the Government required 
in that capacity. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is true. It was a question 
whether the men who had been taking part in these encamp- 
ments would enlist so that they would be subject to the call of 
the President. The matter was taken up with men who were 
interested in the movement in different parts of the country, 
and they expressed a perfect willingness to have the bill so 
framed that they should really become a part of the enlisted 
strength of the United States Army. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Delaware 
for a question. 

Mr. DU PONT. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that 
this assurance came-from the Volunteer Training Camps Asso- 
ciation. They have formed a national organization, and their 
officers were believed to represent all those who were interested 
in the training.camps throughout the country. So, the assur- 
ance was official, and, to the committee at least, of a satisfactory 
nature. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the point of my inquiry 
was not to develop how many men were to be recruited or 
whether it would be possible to recruit 260,000; the point of 
my inquiry was to ascertain, if possible, whether it was in- 
tended to maintain these men in organizations, fully equipped 


and ready to take the field at the outbreak of war. 
quiry has some importance, I think, in connection with the 
estimated cost. It is proposed that these men shall attend 


The in- 


training camps 30 days in the year. I am fairly familiar with 
“the Plattsburg idea,” so-called. It is a most excellent idea, 
but no one can contend that the 1,200-odd men who attended 
the camp at Plattsburg for five or six weeks last summer have 
been maintained, or could be maintained, for the succeeding 
11 months in a regimental organization. To begin with, they 
have no place whatsoever to store their equipment; and the 
impedimenta of a regiment of Infantry is a very sizable thing 
to take into consideration. At least 24 great urmy wagons are 
necessary for the transport train of one regiment of infantry. 
My inquiry is to that point. Is this to be an army, or is it not 
to be an army, but simply a group of men in training and not 
organized into units? The Senator from Minnesota, as I gather, 
understands it in the latter sense. 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator from Oregon, the 
chairman of the committee, replies that it is to be a force in 
being; and there is a very grave distinction between the two. 
One might go on for some time indicating the amount of work, 
the amount of money, the amount of building necessary to 
house the equipment for an army of 260,000 men; likewise the 
number of headquarters that would have to be maintained. the 
number of officers who must be permanently detailed to those 
regiments or brigades or squads or battalions or companies 
or troops, for it must be understood, of course that, in any 
such recruiting, the units will be scattered all over the United 
States; and yet each unit must have quarters at some plnce in 
which to store its material and equipment. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to say, if the 
Senator will pardon an interruption, that the bill provides that 
there is to be one Regular Army officer detailed in each congres- 
sional district to look out for all those things. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is exceedingly easy to 
detail an officer to take charge of men recruited in a given con- 
gressional district, but what I am endeavoring to find out is 
whether there will be, we will say, the Tenth United States 
Volunteer Infantry, ready to take the field, or the Fifteenth 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, ready to take the field, trained, 
it is true; for only 30 days, but in possession of headquarters, in 
possession of buildings in which their impedimenta may. be 
stored and protected from the weather and from fire risk, 
buildings in which the men can gather and take possession of 
their equipment in time of war on the outbreak of hostilities— 
headquarters at which they can mobilize? Are these units to 
have continuous life through the years, or are the men simply 
to attend 30 days training camps and then disperse and return 
to civil life, with no permanent organization and with no control 
over them during the other 11 months of the year? 

When we come to consider the matter of supplies and impedi- 
menta we must also understand that animals must be had for 
the equipment of this great army, and if it is to be an army— 
and I am trying to develop that fact—it is going to take thou- 
sands of horses, and what is to happen to the horses for the 
other 11 months? Who is to feed them? 

I do not believe that that item is contained in the estimate 
of $25,000,000 as the cost of this force; and if these things have 
not been considered, if these units of the Volunteer Army are 
not to be placed on the basis of a permanent organization, with 
appropriate headquarters, a place for storing material and at 
which the men may gather, then it is not an army. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, in connection with 
what has just been said by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wapswortu] I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that amongst the valuable assets that this genuine Ameri- 
can institution, the citizen soldiery or the National Guard, have 
is the support, the liberal support, of the States. The amount 
appropriated—and this is official information—by the States for 
the construction, upkeep, and repair of armories for the last 
fiscal year was $1,942,780; for rentals of armories, $740,817; for 
caretakers for armories, $704,000; making a total for armories 
annually appropriated by the States of $3,387,733, and not in- 
cluding new armories being annually provided for. 

Mr. President, the points made by the Senator from New York 
are absolutely apposite to this situation. Now comes this propo- 
sition to improvise a volunteer army, so called, to compete with 
and to overthrow, if possible, the old and established form of 
citizen soldiery in this country. Instead of perfecting the one, 
which should be done, this bill aims to undermine the large 
existing investment in the National Guard and to interfere with 
the purpose of our country with respect to its citizen soldiery, 
the power to arm, organize, and discipline the militia, long a 
dormant power, but now it is hoped to be effectively exercised. 
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In this connection I want to call attention to the fact that the 
amendment which I have in contemplation does not propose to 
reduce the forces available for preparedness, but would strike 
out and then double the limitation which the committee has put 
upon the number of National Guard. This limitation they have 
placed at 500 for each Senator and Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I would make the limitation 1,000, giving a sub- 
stantial increase in probable troops over and above the number 
of the experimental volunteer army. 

In that connection also the House bill made the limitation of 
the National Guard 800, whereas the Senate committee has 
brought in a limitation of 500. That can not be out of friendli- 
ness to the National Guard. The committee must have realized 
the inconsistency between the National Guard and the volun- 
teer type which they propose, and must have contemplated a 
reduction of the National Guard to that extent. 

Mr. President, the idea of multiplying types is an unsound 
military proposition. We have two types. We have the Regu- 
lar soldier. Do what you can for him; make him as good as 
possible; pay him as much as you can; discipline him as highly 
as you can; pay his officers as much as you can afford; and 
give him every convenience of education which has been sug- 
gested. Then, you have the other type—the citizen soldier 
mentioned in the Constitution. Stick to that. Do not multiply 
types. In Army affairs it is always well to have uniformity ; 
have guns that shoot the same cartridge; have a type of citizen 
soldier that will meet the requirements; but do not give the 
crustacean Army officer an opportunity to play two types of 
citizen soldiery against one another. There are some crusta- 
cean Army officers. The Army officers of this country as a class 
are as brave, as honest, as loyal, and as faithful professional 
men as any other professional men in the country ; yet they have 
their crustacean types, and that type of officer has an undue 
power by reason of the reverence which the Army pays to 
seniority. It would be unwise to afford an opportunity to 
retard a great movement or to curb the citizen soldier's devel- 
opment by a privileged or to be petted volunteer-army proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I have another amendment in contemplation 
which I wish to discuss very briefly in connection with what was 
said by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx]. He 
suggested a volunteer system for schools. I propose to add a 
new section to come in after section 98, and to read as follows: 

Sec. —. National Guard units at civilian schools: At colleges and 
schools approved by the President, and under such regulations 
as he may provide (applicable or not applicable to other units of the 
National Guard), there may be or, and composed, in whole or 
in part of the students of such schools or colleges, specified units of 
the National Guard— 

Why have them volunteers? Why get another type? Can 
they not enlist and become National Guardsmen in the commu- 
nity where the school is located? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senator regard it as desir- 
able for the United States to have some reserve force 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is the idea exactly—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment; let me finish—which is 
not subject to any constitutional limitations as to the manner 
in which they may be employed in the service of the Govern- 
ment even in time of war? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Well, the three great purposes men- 
tioned in the Constitution—to repel invasions, suppress insur- 
rections, and enforce the laws—are pretty much everything that 
I want to see soldiers used for, with very few exceptions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be true; but the Senator can 
very readily understand that the country might be involved in 
many troublesome situations where we would have to go further 
than that. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. We wouid have no diflicuity in getting 
the men if the situation were scrious. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But we have got to provide some proper 
method of meeting that situation, have we not? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Unquestionably. We are increasing 
the Regular Army up to 250,000 men, and we ure doing other 
things that will increase the forces of this country. We are 
proposing to increase the naval force; and then there is the 
Marine Corps, which is now really our over-seas diplomatic 
force in one sense. But to go on with the suggestion of National 
Guard units at civilian schools, my proposed amendment con- 
tinues— 


and whose term of enlistment and manner of service may be arranged 
in bs Tree to the scholastic year or course of study in such schools 
or colleges. 

The commissioned officers of such specified units shall be entitled 
to one-fourth of the pay of an officer in the Regular Army; those de- 
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be provided by such special ity began to receive the pay of 
enlisted men in the United States my with a ration or commu- 
tation therefor, or such part of such pay or ration as the President 
may direct, > á 

Thus, Mr. President, there wouid be no trouble about an 
army. There is a legitimate opportunity for the youth of this 
country of the age to become soldiers to enlist and to receive 
the pay and rations, or such part of the pay and rations as the 
President may see fit under regulations to give them. You can 
attach that unit to any school in this country, have the unit 
large or small as you like, and at the same time preserve uni- 
formity in military matters, have this military unit subject to 
the provisions and regulations that apply to the National 
Guards of the several States, and do away with the disad- 
vantageous condition that is necessarily incident to setting up 
a different type of soldier, available under different conditions, 
and to be, perhaps, the petted favorite of some military clique, 
or, if not, to be of a type that will net enlist and follow the 
colors of his country with the average of his countrymen. 

We want to have the youth of this country follow the flag. 
The suggestion that has come here from the secretary of this 
association that these summer camps will democratize a cer- 
tain type of youth is a manifest error, Mr. President, except 
with reference to a very limited class of youth. If you want 
to democrutize your youth, let them enlist and follow the flag 
as National Guardsmen of the several States, or let them enlist 
and follow the flag as enlisted soldiers of the United States; 
and if there is any limitation upon their means to get an edu- 
cation or opportunities to serve full enlistments when at schools 
or colleges, that can be recognized by the regulations of the 
President, and due consideration shown under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to ask the Senator from Mury- 
land how the youth of the country who had enrolled themselves 
in the National Guard could make themselves useful in case of 
operations in foreign countries? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That was suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], but in view of the fact that 
this bill gives us 250,000 regular soldiers for oversens opera- 
tions how many more does the Senator want? 

Mr. DU PONT. Not 250,000. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is the maximum possible num- 
ber in the bill which the committee has just reported. In addi- 
tion to that there would be added the marine and navai resources 
the United States. 

Mr, DU PONT. Oh, that is in time of war—yes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield to me for a question 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If we got into a war with a power of 
first magnitude, a real power—something other than a Mexican 
war, or something like that—we would need a great many more 
than that, as the Senator very well knows. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I should say so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Therefore, why not have your school re- 
serves free from these constitutional difficulties that hedge about 
the State troops? Of course the Senator will understand that I 
am in favor of doing everything we can for the National Guard. 
I am not opposing any of his propositions for them; but I see 
no reason for taking your school reserves, that ought to be the 
real flower of your Army, and putting them under the same 
constitutional limitations and inhibitions that the National 
Guard rest under. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, The inhibitions and limitations of 
the National Guard are extremely small, and apply only to 
these oyer-sea operations, and yet in that case there would be 
little or no difficulty, in the very twinkling of an eye, in chang- 
ing these forces by an universal enlistment to just the types 
of volunteer forces that are provided for under existing law. 
This very section 56 applies to existing law, and makes that 
existing law, which was never operative in this country be- 
fore except in time of war, operative now in time of peace, 
and adds a centralized foree in excess of anything that was 
contemplated by Gen. Emory Upton as a reformer of the mili- 
tary policies of this country. 5 

Gen. Upton’s suggestions, if applied to the population of this 
country to-day, would give us 206,000 men in the Regular Army. 
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His theory was 1,000 men for every million population in the 
Regular Army, and, I think, 200 for every Congressman and 
Senator, which would be 100,000, and 106,000, or a total of 
206,000 men in the Army subject to the orders of the President 
of the United States. That was his conception, and at a time 
when the power of the disciplined and equipped soldier was 
much less, relatively to unarmed population, than that power 
is now. The provision of the bill, with 250,000 Regular Army 
in time of war and 261,000 volunteers, or over 500,000 Na- 
tional Guard, if these amendments are adopted, would recog- 
nize to some extent the larger masses in modern war and im- 
proved means of ocean transportation not available when Gen. 
Upton wrote, and when we were less exposed than now to 
foreign attack. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope that we will not multiply 
types, but that we will go on and increase the National Guard 
to the degree that it ought to be increased for the protection 
of this country, especially from invasion. We have to har- 
monize many thoughts and many ideas in this legislation, and 
I hope that behind a genuine citizen soldiery there will be no 
lack of congressional unanimity or of appropriation to make 
those soldiers fit in every particular. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I hardly think the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, on second thought, would say that section 
56 would increase the number of types of soldiers contemplated. 
Neither do I think he would, upon reflection, consider that a 
man who might volunteer in the service of his country under 
section 56 would do so in contemplation of being the “ gilded pet 
of some clique of Army officers,” as he expressed it. 

Any force organized under section 56 would, under the terms 
of the section, be organized under the provisions of sections 3 
to 12 of the act approved April 25, 1914, which provides for 
exactly the same type of soldier for which section 56 provides. 
The type of soldier which the Senator from Maryland thinks is 
to be newly created and organized is already provided for under 
this act, and the only thing section 56 does is to make the act 
approved April 25, 1914, apply during times of peace as well as 
during times of war and when war is imminent. 

Vor the benefit of those who are interested in seeing what are 
the provisions of the act of April 25, 1914, that being existing 
law, I will say that it is printed on page 5829 and the following 
page of the ConcresstonaL Recorp under date of March 29, 1916. 

Mr. President, I think section 56 of this bill is one of the most 
valuable parts of the whole bill—valuable in that I think in 
time emergency there is at least a possibility that some good 
might come out of it. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and other Senators 
have taken occasion to say that we can rely, in case of emer- 
gency, to augment our first line of defense—which, in case 
of an invasion of this country by the veteran troops of other 
countries, the General Board has estimated would take a force 
of about 500,000 men—upon the militia of the several States, 
who, commendable us they may be and efficient as they may be 
in the several States, train, as has been described here, on an 
average of one night a week in an armory under shelter, These 
gentlemen who want to rely upon separate organizations in the 
several States of the State militia, under the officers appointed 
hy the governors of the States, to form an efficient aid to the 
Regular Army of the United States to repel an invasion or to 
conduct one, seem to me to be basing their hopes upon some- 
thing that in the past has always met with disaster; and, in 
my opinion, unless in some way, under the constitutional author- 
ity granted, the State troops can be drilled and trained effi- 
ciently to the approval and satisfaction of the commander-in- 
chief, will in the future prove to be a broken reed. 

Mr, President, the Senator from Maryland skips very lightly 
over the constitutional inhibitions against the successful use 
of the State troops in the first line of defense. What we want 
in this country, if I correctly apprehend the situation and the 
feeling of the people, is an effective, well-drilled, well-trained 
Army in time of emergency. It is not sufficient, in my opin- 
jon, after the emergency is upon us in time of war that then 
the President may call into the service of the United States the 
troops of the several States and commence to train them and 
discipline them and give them the necessary endurance to act 
with the Regulars. I do not think the people will be satisfied 
with that kind of preparedness. Mr. President, that is no 
preparedness at all. 

I admit freely that the State troops—their efficiency varies 
in the several States—are, so far as they go and to the extent 
to which they are trained and to which they are competent, of 
course in advance of any green volunteers that could be raised 
on the spur of the moment; and they have some equipment, 
and that could all be availed of. But one of the purposes and 
objects of section 56 is that in time of peace the President, if 
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he apprehends an emergency and desires to call upon the 
country for volunteers, may obtain a supply of men that he 
can put into camp and discipline and train in the field, and not 
in armories, to supplement the Regular force of the United 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER IMr. Saurssury in the chair]. 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to sec- 
tion 91, which provides for the training of the National Guard 
and provides that they “shall, in addition thereto, participate 
in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including out- 
door target practice, at least 24 days each year.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thank the Senator for calling my at- 
tention to the section. The trouble is that the provisions of 
the committee bill and of the Hay bill which are mandatory 
in tone are not mandatory in fact, and can not be made so 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

The militia need not, in time of peace, come out at the call of 
the President. The attempt of this bill, and of the Hay bill is to 
induce the militia to participate in these trainings, and so forth, 
for the purpose of getting the pay provided in the bills for so 
doing. Any State militia that is willing to forego the pay 
provided for in this bill need not come in response to the call; 
so that it is impossible for the Federal Government, although 
we call it federalizing the State militia, to impose over the 
militia of the several States that degree of military discipline 
which is necessary to make an effective Regular. 

Section 56 would allow that to be done. It would also do this, 
Mr. President: If the President of the United States is proposing 
some diplomatic course with some foreign power and we have 
not yet gone to war, but the President is apprehensive that ulti- 
mately we may get into it, although war may not be imminent 
under the language of the act of April 25, 1914, and he desires 
to prepare himself and the country for eventualities if he has 
to enforce his policy, or if some foreign nation is making de- 
mands upon him which he can not then disclose to the country, 
but which he thinks may result in an emergency, he can call for 
100,000 volunteers or 200,000 volunteers, and state that, in his 
opinion, it is necessary under section 56 for him to do so. Every- 
body will then know that, in the opinion of the President, it is 
desirable that there should be 100,000 or 200,000 volunteers put 
into the field and trained. I am rather inclined to think that 
might have some effect in making some diplomacies more suc- 
cessful than the mere conducting of literary correspondence on 
the subject. 

I want to see an army in this country that is an army and an 
effective one. If we can not have an army as well as a navy 
that can transact the business for which it exists, we ouglit to 
abolish both branches of the service and cease making any pre- 
tenses that we are doing anything to prepare this country for 
eventualities, 

Mr. President, I was extremely sorry to-hear to-day what I 
learned for the first time—that there had been put on the other 
day, as an amendment to section 56, at the end of line 2, of page 
161, an amendment providing that field service under that sec- 
tion should only last for 30 days in any one year. Why, Mr. 
President, if the desire is to hamstring the section and, under 
color of giving the President authority to call for volunteer 
forces and put them into the field and train them, to pretend 
that they have given it when they say he can not do it for more 
than 30 days, of course I admit there is no use in adopting sec- 
tion 56 under those circumstances. The volunteers provided by 
that intelligent action of this body would not be nearly as well 
qualified to meet the emergency as the militia of the several 
States, for they, all parties agree, are trained at least 52 nights 
in the year, which would be an equivalent of 52 days’ training, 
and this section is now limited so that these men can get only 30 
days’ training. They could hardly get into camp and pitch their 
tents and make a few evolutions before they would be required 
to go back home. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that connection, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor if he is not mistaken. I agree with him that the 30-day 
limitation ought not to be there, I think the least limitation 
that ought to be there is 90 days. I had contemplated offering 
a substitute for that provision later. I think it would be still 
better if the bill had been left as the committee brought it in. 
But does not the Senator think he is mistaken in his calcula- 
tion? 
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The National Guard is required to meet only once a week, 
and it generally drills from one to one and a half hours. If 
you multiply whichever that is by 52, you get your result. 
Now, these men who will meet under section 56 have been 
doing very intensive work while they have been at it. They 
have been working not less than eight hours a day. So that 
when you reduce it to hours, instead of days, the Senator's 
calewation is wrong. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think plainly the Senator is right and 
I am wrong about that; that while they were in the field 30 
days they would be devoting their entire time to it, and their 
training would be much more intensive. But it would not be 
enough at ali, as everybody knows, to put men into condition to 
do what our troops are called upon to do in Mexico now—to 
endure the grueling marching and countermarching day and 
night, the loss of sleep, the enduring of a tropical sun, the 
going without food, the being inured to hardship. No 30-day 
training could do that; and if I understand the object of this 
section, it is to put in the President's hands in time of peace, 
in case emergency comes, the possibility of developing a force 
which will be in training and fit to do the duty which they are 
called upon to perform, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator refers to this section as not au- 
thorizing the President to make a call for volunteers in time 
of peace but when some emergency occurs. The bill, in its 
terms, authorizes the President to make the call for volunteers 
at any time. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It does. 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator think it is in con- 
templation that the call may be made for volunteers who may 
be put in training now, although there is no emergency, or 
although war is not imminent? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, of course I do not know 
what the committee intended by the use of the language. What 
I assume is that the President would not call for a number of 
volunteers, in addition to the Regular Army provided for in this 
bill, and in addition to what he could get if we got into war 
from the militia of the several States, unless there was some 
emergency. For the purpose of my remarks, and the purpose 
of establishing what section 56 proposes, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would be perfectly willing to write into the section 
the words “the President, whenever in his opinion any emer- 
gency shall exist.“ I had not any idea but that it would never 
be exercised except under those conditions, although the bill 
does say that the President is authorized at any time to do it. 

Mr. STERLING. I will simply say, Mr. President, that I 
inferred that that was largely the object of section 56—that we 
might have a large force in training, or a trained force to meet 
any emergency that might come hereafter, and that that was 
was the purpose in providing for this so-called volunteer army, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am perfectly willing that it should 
stand just as it is; and I will trust the President of the United 
States, whatever political party he may belong to, to defend the 
country if the section is passed as it stands. If that were done, 
and the President wanted to avail himself of this authority in 
order to prove what the country could do, if he simply did it as 
an experiment to find out, in case an emergency should come 
where he would be compelled to call for volunteers, how quickly 
they could be volunteered and mobilized and trained, to see 
what the difficulties to be encountered were, I would be willing 
to let him call for 50,000 volunteers and see what happened. I 
would like to test the sentiment of the country on that question. 

A great deal has been said about our not being able to get 
volunteers. A great many people assume that the volunteer sys- 
tem would utterly break down. Others insist that the militia 
system would break down if called upon. I should like to see it 
tried. I have no doubt that if the President called for volun- 
teers we could raise three or four regiments in the city of Chi- 
cago alone. 

Another feature about this section is that these men would be 
enlisted for such times, and so forth, and under such conditions, 
as the President might prescribe. I have heard it stated, and 
I think it is probably true, that volunteers could be secured in 
the large cities for one period of enlistment and under certain 
conditions, and I think that in country places and in other sec- 
tions of the country they could be secured for other terms and 
under other conditions. I see no reason why the recruiting offi- 
cers of the United States, under the orders of the department, 
might not vary the conditions of volunteering to suit the needs 
of the people in the several parts of the country. 


It is said that this is an experiment. It is no more of an ex- 
periment, of course, than the act approved April 25, 1914, 
which has never been operated under. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworrH] suggests what of course would occur 
to any thoughtful man: “ How about the headquarters? How 
about the encampments? How about furnishing the equipment 
and supplies and wagons and tentage, and so forth, for these 
troops?” 

Mr. President, how about doing it anyway? Suppose the 
President calls for volunteers under the existing law. Those 
problems will have to be met, of course, as they arise, I assume 
that when Congress has authorized a thing to be done, any con- 
tracts made by the President or by the War Department for 
the necessary equipment would be legal, and would have to be 
appropriated for by Congress. They certainly would have to 
be provided; but the whole thing is experimental. 

The Senator from New York inquires: “Is this to be a 
permanent army, a volunteer army, and kept up year after year, 
or are these men simply to be called into the service as vol- 
unteers for a year or two years or six months?” 

I do not know. I do know that section 56 provides that those 
things are to be decided by the President of the United States. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. DU PONT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield, and to whom? 

1 7 BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
omission of section 13 from the provisions of section 56 would 
not, in a sense, answer the question as to whether or not this 
was to be a permanent volunteer army? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Sections 3 to 12, inclusive? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. If the Senator will observe, it is 
provided that the provisions of the act of 1914 from sections 8 
to 12, inclusive, are to govern the volunteer army proposed 
to be raised under this act; but section 13 of the act of 1914 
provides as follows: 

That all officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces shall be 
in all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions 
re Eine and enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Regular 

Would not the omission of that section from the provisions 
of the present act indicate that it was not to be a permanent 
Army force? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, Mr. President, I had not given 
that question consideration, and I am not quite clear about it. 
It may be that the Senator is right about that. 

Section 56, line 18, then provides as follows: 


with the reserve, and the od o 
to the reserve to have the status and 
tions prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army. 


So I think the President could maintain it for years, if he 
wanted to, during his term, or I think he could limit it to a 
shorter time. However, I have not given that sufficient con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, there need be no attempt to misrepresent this 
question at all. There is no use in attempting to raise on the 
floor of this body the idea that anyone is hostile to the militia 
of the States. This question is before us now because the 
country has been clamoring for preparedness to protect the 
country in case it was attacked. Under the Constitution of the 
United States, which places the officering and the training of 
the militia in the States under the control of the States, I do 
not think in an emergency they can be successfully called n 
by the President to cooperate with the Regular Army agninst 
veteran troops. When I say that I do not think I have said 
anything hostile to the militia of the States. They are very 
good bodies undoubtedly for the purposes which they are ac- 
complishing. It may be that the kind of training they keep up 
and the kind of physical condition they preserve are sufficient 
for them to perform their duties in the States, and with the 
additional training they could get in being put into the service 
of the United States, or if they were relinquished from their 
daily employments as business men, bank clerks, and profes- 
sional men, merchants, and storekeepers, and could have 60 or 
90 or 120 days, they could very likely get in a condition for hard 
field service. 

But the trouble is that this bill and the Hay bill contemplate 
treating them as though they were regular, hardened, dis- 
elplined troops, and as though they could over nightfall be 
called upon to cooperate effectively and efficiently with the 
Regular Army of the United States in competition and conflict 
with veteran troops, and that, in my opinion, is the deadly de- 
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fect of both the Hay bill and the Chamberlain bill, Excellent 
as I think the Chamberlain bill is in many other respects, it is 
absolutely fatally defective in relying upon the State militia 
as the first line of defense. They could with a few months’ 
training be made a most excellent second line of defense. 

So I hope most sincerely that section 56 will be retained in 
the bill, and I hope as fully and sincerely that the amendment 
which the Senate added the other day, which restricts the good 
it may accomplish, may be recoasidered and defeated. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With the permission of the Senator 
from Missouri, I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator makes that motion I 
wish to inquire of the Senator if he has any purpose of holding 
night sessions for the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that unless 
we make rapid progress I shall probably try to have the Senate 
hold night sessions after to-morrow, at least. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked the question, because I had some 
reason to believe it was the Senator’s purpose to begin holding 
night sessions to-morrow night, and I thought it would be well 
for him now to give that notice, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, would it not be better for 
us before we commence night sessions to try the experiment of 
earlier sessions in the daytime? I think there would be very 
little objection to meeting at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We would probably find objection to meet- 
ing earlier than 11 o'clock, and meeting at 11 would add only 
one hour, and it would not amount to very much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would amount to one hour each day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By holding night session we could add 
three or four hours. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina that so far most of the time has been 
taken up in what may be called set speeches, and I think when 
the question of the militia is settled there will not be so very 
much discussion in that way upon the bill. I thought we were 
getting along with the bill pretty well, and I believe myself that 
we shall get through with the bill within a reasonable time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator call a reasonable 
time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think by the end of this week the greater 
part of the bill will be decided upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that I think 
every Senator here will recegnize the necessity of taking up 
and disposing at a very early date of the so-called sugar bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I hope that will be disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is necessary that that bill should pass 
before the Ist day of May. Senators know that there is a sharp 
difference between the House bill and the substitute brought 
out by the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and by reason 
of that difference if the report of the Committee on Finance 
should be approved by the Senate there would be in conference 
a sharp disagreement between the two Houses. I can see how 
that may result in a settlement that would subject the confer- 
ence report to a somewhat extended discussion in this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. I realize that what the Senator says is true, 
and I sincerely trust that nothing will stand in the way of the 
passage of that bill, so that it may become a law before the 1st 
day of May. I myself think that if it should go over one day, 
instead of millions of dollars going into the Treasury of the 
United States it would go into the treasury of the Sugar Trust. 
: Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is absolutely right as to the 

importance of passing the bill before the 1st of May. 

Mr. SMOOT. I trust the bill will be passed and become a 
law before the Ist day of May, but I do not see any danger of 
its not passing by that time, even though we did not hold night 
sessions on this bill, because I think we have been proceeding 
rather rapidly with the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not agreeing to the statement made 
by the Senator from Utah, but I do agree to the statement 
that if we should allow the duty to lapse there would be a 
large influx of free sugar. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I ob- 
serve that several Senators are sitting down. I think they ought 
all to stand up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order, and then I 
will sit down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before we leave this subject I wish to ask 
the Senator from Oregon if it should develop that we can 
not dispose of the pending bill within a reasonable time whether 
he would yield for the purpose of putting the sugar bill upon its 
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passage? I think, from the intimations I have received, it will 
take a very short time to pass that bill in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be unwilling to concede that 
any bill could pass through the Senate in a short time. So far 
as I am concerned, I agree with the Senator from Utah that 
this bill is making fairly good progress. After the discussion 
of the National Guard situation I do not believe there will be 
very much discussion of the bill. I think Senators ought to 
be able to finish that discussion to-morrow, or the next day, at 
the latest, and then we can very quickly dispose of the bill. It 
seems to me that we ought to be able to dispose of it this week. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Does the Senator propose to give notice of a 
night session to-morrow? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I hardly think it necessary to com- 
mence to-morrow. My experience here is that we do not gain 
much by trying to foree Senators to come here at night. If I 
thought there was a disposition to filibuster on the bill and delay 
the enactment of the measure, I would feel differently about it; 
but I think Senators have shown a reasonable desire to get this 
measure out of the way, and I do not feel that we ought yet to 
ask the Senate to hold night sessions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 4671) to exempt from cancellation certain desert-land en- 
tries in Riverside County, Cal 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4657) to authorize the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild and 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Chattanooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of 
Tennessee, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Berke- 
ley, Alameda, and Oakland, all in the State of California. pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 369, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Cotati, Cal., remonstrating against 
any change being made in the parcel-post law, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the North 
Congregational Church, of Berkeley, Cal., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of alcoholic 
liquors to Africa, and also for prohibition in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented memorials of sundry citizens of Top- 
penish, Anacortes, Carrolls, Granger, North Yakima, and Wa- 
pato, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance 
in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the St. Urban Booster Club, 
of Winlock, Wash., praying for the creation of a system of rural 
credits, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of South 
Bellingham, Cloverland, Pipestone, and Bayview, all in the 
State of Washington, remonstrating against any change being 
made in the parcel-post law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to limit the freedom of the press, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented memorials of Mrs. Elva Har- 
rington and sundry other citizens of North Yakima, Wash., 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 248, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Sauk, Wash., and a memorial of 
Local Grange No. 204, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wiser Lake, 
Wash., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the fable. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ione, Car- 
roliton, Sauk, Wiser Lake, and Custer, all in the State of 
Washington, praying for Government ownership of telephone 
and telegraph systems, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of Archie Spence and sundry 
other citizens of Kennewick, Wash., remanstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented the petition of E. E. Reynolds and sundry 
other citizens of Vancouver, Wash., praying for the creation 
of a system of rural credits, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of Cedar Grange, No. 334, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Maple Valley, Wash., remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital for 
agricultural development, to create a standard form of invest- 
ment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest 
upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States bonds, 
to create Government depositaries and financial agents for the 
United States, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Humane Society 
of Mansfield, Ohio, praying for an investigation into the 
practice of vivisection, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the New England Society, of 
Portland, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant to the public-school system of Oregon 40 per cent of the 
proceeds from the sale of forfeited Southern Pacifie grant Jands, 
which was referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the board of governors of 
India House, New York City, N. X., praying for an increase in 
armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying that the prices of food be regulated 
by law, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4425) to provide for the retirement 
of officers and employees of the Bureau of Lighthouses and 
the Lighthouse Service, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 322) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, und, by unanimous consent, the second, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. JONES: $ 

A bill (S. 5363) granting an increase of pension to Solomon 
Terpenning (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5364) granting an increase of pension to Roxey 
Pierce (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5865) granting an increase of pension to J. Augus- 
tus Thilman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5366) granting an increase of pension to Ira 
Chamberlain (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5367) to reimburse the Women's Board of Domestic 
Missions, Reformed Church in America, for buildings on the Fort 
Sill Military Reserve, Okla. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5868) granting a pension to William M. Hammond 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 5309) for the relief of sundry building and loan 
associations of the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3370) granting a pension to Edith A. Grover; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5871) to provide for the procuring of rights of way 
for the construction of an electric power transmission line upon 
the Nez Perce Indian Reservation for the service of the town 


of Fort Lapwai and its inhabitants and the Nez Perce Indian 
Sanatorium; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O’°GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 5372) granting an increase of pension to ‘Terrence 
Dobson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5373) for the relief of Charles Dade (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5874) granting a pension to Jonah B. Eaton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) authorizing the Post- 
master General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., 
with a special canceling die for the Newark Two Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efliciency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended te be 
proposed by him to the bill (II. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 12193), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment providing for the 
promotion of 5 per cent of the letter carriers in second-class 
offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, ete., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 
10484), which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saurssury in the chair). 
The Senator from Oregon moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m., Monday, April 3, 1916) the Senate took 
a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 4, 1916, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccitive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 3 (legista- 
tive day of March 30), 1916. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 
Joseph W. Woodrough to be United States district judge, dis- 


trict of Nebraska. 
POSTMASTERS, 
IOWA. 
Lester R. Hudgel, Anthon, 
W. H. Ward, Ryan. 
i KANSAS. 


John C. Jones, Kanorado. 
Bessie Young, Dighton. 


LOUISIANA, 
Jonas Rosenthal, Alexandria. 
MISSOURI. 
William M. Brown, Polo. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Josiah Cole, Slatington. 


Joseph C. Luman, Hyndman. 
Jolm A. McGinley, Bristol. 


TEXAS. 
Abundio Contreras, Riogrande, 


WYOMING, 
A. F. Seott, Douglas. 


1916. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monvay, April 3, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite, Eternal Spirit, whom we have been taught to call Our 
Father, an appellation which brings us close to Thee, and makes 
the whole world akin, in the simplicity of children we pray for 
our daily needs; wisdom, that we may comprehend somewhat 
of life and its far-reaching purposes; truth, which shall lift us 
out of the transient into the eternals, that our work may have 
a deeper significance and our life a fuller sweep in all that per- 
tains to the now and the then; the sublime, the beneficent, in the 
thought and purpose of Thy love and will, that our longings, 
hopes, and aspirations may be- satisfied in the fullness of joy. In 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 1, 1916, was 
read and approved. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
calendar, 
ADDITIONAL TERM OF COURT AT SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6099) to amend section 72 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
ious consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 72 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend, the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
re 3, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 

ol Sec, 72. The State of California is divided into two districts, to be 
known as the northern and southern districts of California. The 
southern district shall include the Henor embraced on the ist da 

ot za 1910. in the counties of Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mari- 
posa, Merced, and Tulare, which shall constitute the northern division 
of said district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Imperial, Angeles, 7 en San Ber- 
nardino, San Diego, n Luis Obispo, Santa bara, and Ventura 
which shall constitute the southern division of said district. Terms o 

the district court for the northern division shall be held at Fresno on 
the first Monday in May and the second Monday in November; and 
for the southern division, at Los 3 on the second Monday in 
January and the second Monday in July, and at San Diego on the sec- 


ond Monday in March and September. The northern district shall 
include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the 
counties of Del Norte, Siskiyou, Modoc, Humboldt, nity, Shasta, 


Lassen, Tehama, Plumas, Mendocino, Lake, Colusa, Glenn, Butte, Sierra, 
Sutter, Yuba, Nevada, Sonoma, Napa, Yolo, Placer, Solano, Sacramento, 
El Dorado, San Joaquin, Amador, Calaveras, Stanisla Tuolumne. 
Alpine, and Mono, which shall constitute the northern division of sai 

district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in 
the counties of San Francisco, Marin, Contra Costa, Alameda, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Monterey, and San Benito, which shall 
constitute the southern division’ of said district. Terms of the district 
court for the northern division of the northern district shall be held at 
Sacramento on the second Monday in April and the first Monday in 
October, and at Eureka on the third Monday in July; and for the 
southern division of the northern district at San Francisco on the first 
3 March, the second Monday in July, and the first Monday in 
November. The clerk of the district court for the northern district 
shall maintain an office at Sacramento, in charge of himself or a deputy, 
3 5 kept open at all times for the transaction of the bu 

of the court. 3 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 2 

Amend, page 2, line 1, by inserting after the word “Fresno” the 
word ‘Inyo.’ 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next one. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE IN THE DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent | 


was the bill (H. R. 588) to appoint an additional judge in the 
district of New Jersey. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that if the bill comes up 
at all the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bacan] wants to 
take up the Senate bill. 

Mr. EAGAN. Yes; I shall ask to take up the Senate bill. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate bill is No. 66 on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill 1809 for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from: New Jersey [Mr. 
Eacan] asks unanimous consent. that the Senate bill of the 
same tenor be considered in lieu of the House bill just re- 
ported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the Senate bill at this time? 

Mr. MANN. It is on the calendar as No. 66. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1809) to create an oe judge in the district of New 
ersey. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United: States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint an additional ee of the district court 
of the United States for the district of New Jersey, who, shall reside in 
said district, and whose term of office, faea, mang duties, and powers 
shall be the same as now provided by law for the judge of said trict. 

Bec. 2. That this act s! take effect immediately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? This bill is on the 
Union Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to inquire whether any consideration was given 
to the desirability of holding court in the southern district of 
New Jersey? At present, as I understand it, there are two 
district judges, who hold court, respectively, at Newark and 
Trenton. A number of us are acquainted with the large volume 
of work arising in the southern district of New Jersey. I want 
to know whether the bar has. petitioned the Committee on the 
Judiciary concerning terms of court to be held, for instance, at 
Camden or in some other portion of the State? 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. No such matter was presented 
to the committee. The matter was not taken up for considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is rather novel to have three judges 
without the State being divided into districts. The additional 
judge is because of the increased volume of business, as the two 
judges are not able to take care of it. I wanted to inquire 
whether any recommendations had been made by the bar of 
southern New Jersey as, for instance, for holding court at 
Camden? 

bir. EAGAN. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there is oecasion for having 
additional court for the convenience of the practitioners 
southern New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
EAGAN] asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment, to insert, 
on line 9, page 1, after the word “ therein,” the following: 

Provided, however, That the President shall make: public all indorse- 
ments made in behalf of the person appointed as such district judge. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the bill by inserting, in line 9; page t, after the word 
“therein,” the following: 

“ Provided, however, That the President shall make public ail in- 
pa haat aad made in behalf of the person appointed as such district 

Mr. MANN. Where does this come in? 

Mr. EAGAN. On line 9, page 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amend- 
ment reported again? I could not quite follow it. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such word as “therein.” in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no such word in that line, Mr. 


er. 
Mr. MANN. There is no such word as “therein” in the bill, 
either in line 9 or anywhere else. 


an 
of 


= 


9 8 9. 
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The SPEAKER. Where does the gentleman want the amend- 
8 to come in? 
r. MANN. It should come in after the word “ district,” on 


Mr. EAGAN. It should come in after the word “ district,” 


Jine 9; yes. - 


The SPEAKER. “The Cler * will again report the amend- 
ment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 9, after the word “ distriet,“ insert. the following: 


“Provided, however, That the President shall make public all indorse- 
ments made in behalf of the person appointed as such district judge.” 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
Jersey yield? Fet 
Mr, EAGAN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. GARNER. Do I understand the gentleman from New 
Jersey to say that this is a committee amendment? 

Mr. EAGAN. No. 

Mr. GARNER. This is an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey on his own behalf? 


Mr. EAGAN. No. The question came up in the last House, 


and objection was made because we had not agreed to such an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cuttor) there were—ayes 20, noes 61. 

Accordingly. the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
sider the Jast vote was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent the corresponding House bill was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


HOMESTEAD OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8351) to accept a deed of gift or convey- 
ance from the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the 
United States of America, of land near the town of Hodgen- 
ville, county of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the home- 
stead of Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was 
born, together with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and, 
further, to accept an assignment or transfer of an endow ment 
fund of $50,000 in relation thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the Committee on 
the Library will very shortly be reached on Calendar Wednes- 
day, probably on next Wednesday. There are some amend- 
ments that ought to be made to this bill. I hope there will be 
no objection to letting it go over until it is reached on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There are only two amend- 
ments, and they are very simple. One is the change from the 
Secretary of State to the Secretary of War and the other is a 
short amendment putting the Secretary of War in control of the 
property. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is a matter that ought to go over, inus- 
much as it will be reached anyhow this week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will let 
the matter be considered now. -I do not think there is any seri- 
ous objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there will be some debate on the 
proposition, and as we have had no Unanimous Consent Calendar 
for a month for the hearing of bills on that calendar, no harm 
can be done by letting this go over until Wednesday, when it 
can be brought up under the call of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I wish the gentleman would ask to have it 
passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I do not like to do that, unless 
the gentleman proposes to object to its consideration now. 

5 KTA MANN. I would object to its consideration to-day, Mr 
peaker. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under those circumstances I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed without prej- 
udice, with the understanding that it is to hold its present 
position on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
pass the bill without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE CORBETT TUNNEL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) appropriating money 
for the payment of certain claims on account of labor, sup- 


plies, IASA and cash furnished in the construction of the 
Corbett Tunnel. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I objeet. . : 

Mr, MONDELL. Will not! the ‘gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve the objection at the request 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MANN. The bill will have to be read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am quite positive that 
there will be nothing developed that will change my opinion 


on this bill. 


Mr. MONDELL. I think it is possible that something might 
develop. 
Mr. "STAFFORD. I will withhold my objection out of 


courtesy to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to state to tho gentleman that 
something ought to be done with regard to this matter. It has 
been pending a.long time. A number of years ago Congress 
made an appropriation of $42,000 to pay certain claims. Re- 
cently the Secretary of the Interior has been enjoined from the 
payment of those claims. The people to whom these moneys 
are due are all of them people who are necding the money very 
badly, most of them people of very limited means, and they 
have already waited a long time for their money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman consider that it is 
good governmental policy to pay a definite amount, as is pro- 
vided in this bill, to a certain lobbyist, and thereby establish as 
a precedent of the House that we will pay those who try to ob- 
tain the payment of claims against the Government? 

Mr. MONDELL. That depends. Congress has appropriated 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that have been paid to people 
who have prosecuted claims against the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I do not bo- 
lieve there has ever been an instance where we have separately 
recognized a lobbyist who has generated such claims as this 
bill provides. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the party who would be a 
beneficiary under this proyision-ought to be called a lobbyist. 
I would not be in favor of the passage of the bill as reported 
by the committee. I de not think that ought to be done, but I 
think the Senate bill ought to pass, and I want to make this 
suggestion with regard to what the effect of the Senate bill 
would be: In order to bring these claims within the $42,000 
appropriated by Congress it became necessary for the Secretary 
of the Interior to cut down the amount of the claims. This was 
done by the action of one of the claimants, who agreed to accept 
about $3,000 less than the amount of his claim in order to bring 
about a settlement. Now, in addition to a little over $45,000 
that is actually due there is a claim for something more than 
$3,000, which was not covered by the original appropriation, 
which is for work done on the spillway. So as a matter of fact 
there are claims for over $6,000 which would not be paid if there 
were no further legislation and the $42,000 were distributed. If 
we pass the Senate bill, it would pay those additional claims 
and would leave something over $8,000, which, under the terms 
of the Senate bill, the Secretary. could pay, or a reasonable 
amount of it, to the person through whose services said claims 
were presented to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but just let me conclude this sentence. 
The effect of the passage of the Senate bill would be to pay all 
the claims, including the spillway claim, and leave something 
over $8,000, which the Secretary could pay in whole or in part 
to Mrs. MacDonald. There is no question but what Mrs. Mac- 
Donald did a great deal of work in connection with securing 
the legislation for the payment of these claims, and while I de 
not think it would be right to scale down, as is proposed in the 
House amendment, the sums already appropriated, it does seem 
to me that it would be entirely proper to provide the additional 
appropriation, which will pay «ll additional claims, and leave, 
as I said, about $8,000, a part of which the Secretary could pay 
to Mrs. MacDonald if he felt it proper to do so. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman says that the bill ought 
to be passed promptly because the amount is going to persons 
in great need of the money. Is it not a fact that a very large 
part of these claims involved, a large part of the appropriation 
to be made, is in the hands of those who did not do the work, 
in the hands of others by assignment? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not entirely true. As a matter 
of fact Mrs, MacDonald, who did have an assignment of quite a 
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number of claims, found when she came to present the claims to 
the Interior Department that the assignments were not all of a 
character they could accept. My understanding is that the 
claims which she holds amounts to less than $6,000 in all. I 
understand the gentleman from Montana to say that is correct. 
She is the largest holder, and practically the only holder, of 

- assigned claims, if I am righfully informed, otherwise the pay- 
ments will be made directly to the parties who did the work or 
furnished the material. 

Mr. STOUT. The assigned claims were stricken out by the 
department. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. All the assigned claims have not been 
stricken out, and a large part of the money will go to the 
assignees. 

MNIx. MONDELL, I thought I had stated that to the gentle- 
man. I understand that Mrs. MacDonald has in the neighbor- 
“hood of $6,000 of claims. She actually put in more than $6,000. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN. By the purchase of claims by others. 
` Mr. MONDELL. No; only where she received them in pay- 
ment of sums due. The department has not accepted any of 
those assignments except where it was very clearly shown that 
the assignment was made for value received. Outside of that 
one case, so far as I am informed—and I am fairly familiar with 

this matter—the original claimants still hold their claims. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. This claim, or one similar to it cover- 
ing the same matter, has been before the House before, and 

-objected to largely because the claims were not in the hands of 
those who performed the work and to whom the debts were 
originally due. 

Mr. MONDELL, I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. Objection has been made to paying Mrs. MacDonald money 
which she claimed for bringing the matter to the attention to 
Congress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Is not her claim now largely in excess 
of the amount she paid for the claims? 

Mr. MONDELL, No; that has not developed. So far as the 
department has proof of her claims, and they do not amount in 
all to more than $6,000, they are all for value received. She is 
making nothing out of them, I understand. So if Mrs. Mac- 
Donald gets anything for her time and trouble it will be by 
providing in the appropriation that she may be paid. Now, if 
we pass the Senate bill it will pay certain claims that were not 
included in the $42,000 of approved claims, and will leave about 
$8,000, which the Secretary could distribute under the terms of 
the bill to those who had been instrumental in securing the 
passage of the legislation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In other words, the Government puts 
a premium on, and pays for the services of those who work up 
claims against the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is hardly a fair statement of 
the matter. s 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think it is a fair statement, because 
the money will be paid. 

Mr. MONDELL. For bringing claims to the attention of 
Congress. I am not interested in Mrs. MacDonald’s claim, but I 
am interested in having people who furnished these supplies 
paid for them. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mrs. MacDonald was board- 
ing the men employed? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; some of them. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And she never received pay 
for the board? 

Mr. MONDELL. She did not in all cases. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And these claims that these 
men had for services were assigned to her to compensate her 
for the obligations that they were under to her? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is it, and I will say that it is my 
understanding that not only have none of her claims been ap- 

- proved, except where it was clear that they were transferred 
to pay for board or supplies, but the department has not ac- 

- cepted, and will not accept, some of the transfers made, because 
they are not made in a way that the department considers regu- 

‘lar, I am told that so far as Mrs. MacDonald is concerned she 
would not be repaid for the money she has actually spent and 

for the food subsistence she has furnished as matters now 
stand. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And I assume that she became 
` active in the presentation of the claim inspired by her desire 
to get pay for what she had actually furnished. 

Mr. MANN. ‘And now she wants $7,000 to $10,000 in addi- 
ion. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am not discussing that. 

Mr. MANN. That is the very thing we are discussing. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. As to the assigned claims, it 
seems to me that it is only fair that she should be paid. 

Mr. MANN. She would have been paid the money long before 
this if she had not filed injunction proceedings to prevent the 
Government paying it over—a proceeding which was valueless— 
and if the Government had attended to its business the suit 
would have been dismissed. 

Mr. MONDELL. In the meantime these people who can not 
afford to wait are kept out of their money. They are writing 
continuously in regard to the claims and wanting to know when 
they will be paid. I am not interested in compensating Mrs. 
MacDonald, except as I am in favor of having the fair and just 
thing done, but Iam interested in having the money paid to some 
of my constitutents who have waited for it for years. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman knows that in the last Congress, 
Congress was prepared to appropriate the money, but the one 
who held it up was Mrs. MacDonald, or those seeking to protect 
her rights, to prevent Congress appropriating sufficient money to 
pay the claims unless they included a large sum to pay her over 
and above her claim. It will be a long time before they get 
the money on those terms, in my judgment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not the gentleman willing to leave it to 
the Secretary, as the Senate bill does, to determine that matter? 

Mr. MANN. The Senate bill in effect directs the Secretary 
to pay Mrs. MacDonald in the neighborhood of $10,000 over 
and above the amount of her claims, because she claims she 
was instrumental in bringing the claims to the attention of 
Congress. 

Mr. MONDELL. And she was, There is no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, she is not the only one. We might as well 
treat them all alike—double the amount of their claims, be- 
cause they had a claim against the Government and got it 
allowed, because they called it to the attention of Congress, 
when the whole thing was a gratuity. There was no legal claim 
against the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. There should have been. 

Mr. MANN. But there was not. 

Mr. MONDELL. If there was no legal claim against the 
Government, it is the fault of Congress, and we certainly ought 
not to have a condition in which there is no claim against the 
Government for material furnished for Government work. If 
we have so neglected our duty here that we have not provided 
for a legal claim in such cases, then the fault is ours and not 
that of the people who furnished the material. 

Mr. MANN. There is no fault about it. It was the deliberate 
intention of Congress. . 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is it not true that those claims are the 
ones that were really the course of the breach between Mr. 
Pinchot and Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, for this reason, 
that when Mr. Ballinger was appointed Secretary of the In- 
terior it was found that those in charge of the construction of 
these irrigation projects out there had run out of money, there 
was no more money in the fund to carry out the work, and due- 
bills or those receipts were given to the people who had set- 
tled on the lands that were likely to be irrigated by these 
projects, squatted on the land before they had the right to take 
up the Jand, and had gone to work for the Goyernment on these 
projects 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is as far from the facts in this 
case as the sun is from the moon. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is barking up the wrong tree. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Are not those receipts that were issued to 
those men made transferable? j 

Mr. MONDELL. What the gentleman is talking about has 
nothing to do with this matter at all. 

a FORDNEY. If I am wrong about it, I desire to be set 
right. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no connection at all between the 
matter the gentleman has in mind and the things here in- 
volved. . 

Mr. FORDNEY. What were those receipts issued for? 

Mr. MONDELL. There were some due bills issued, but not 
upon this project or anywhere near it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I refer to the whole 32. Testimony of that 
kind came before the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am talking from knowledge, and I am 
afraid the gentleman has been misinformed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was the testimony before the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. MANN. Not these claims. 

Mr. MONDELL. None of these claims had anything to do 
with that situation. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it would be 
fair to pass this Senate bill and settle this matter which has 
been hanging up for so many years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


EXCHANGING CERTAIN LANDS IN WYOMING, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 177, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to accept the relinquishment of the State of Wyoming 
to certain lands heretofore certified to said State, and the State 
of Wyoming to select other lands in lieu of the lands thus re- 
linquished. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the bill be reported. 

Mr. FOSTER. The bill has been reported by title and the 
Speaker asked if there is objection. I notice that this bill 
provides that the State of Wyoming shall have the right to 
select other lands of approximately equal acreage. There is 
nothing said about the value of the land at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I will say, if the gentleman 
will permit, that a number of years ago the State of Wyoming 
selected, on the application of one of its citizens, 820 acres of 
land, this man desiring to lease the same. While he had the 
land under lease, but had not cultivated or improved it in any 
way, an ambitious young woman came from the State of Michi- 
gan into the State of Wyoming looking for a homestead. She 
saw this particular tract of land, and while it was not much 
better or very different from the surrounding lands she con- 
cluded it would make a good homestead and she settled upon 
these lands and built her house upon them, understanding they 
were public lands subject to entry. A few months later she dis- 
covered that these lands belonged to the State. The State was 
willing to go out of the way in order to aid this young lady in 
her laudable ambition to secure a home, and all that the State 
asks is authority to select another 820 acres of land which they 
could have selected when they selected these, the same character 
of lands. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In order to assist this young lady in her laudable 
ambition to have a home, why does not the State give her title 
to the land? 

Mr. MONDELL. The State can not do it, because under our 
law and constitution the State can not part with title to its 
lands except in exchange with the Government or on payment of 
$10 an acre. 

Mr. MANN, They do not seem to be very anxious in the State 
to get settlers out there. 

Mr, MONDELL. They are very anxious, and the State land 
board went to the trouble of passing a resolution asking that this 
be done, and agreeing to take other lands in lieu of these lands. 

Mr. MANN. They are very anxious to get settlers on Gov- 
ernment lands, but not on the State lands. 

Mr. MONDELL, This young woman can not afford to pay $10 
an acre to the State for these lands; they are not worth that 
amount, anyway, in their natural state. 

Mr. MANN. The State could afford to give the lady land as 
well as the Government, worth just as much whether owned by 
the State or the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. The State ean not under its constitution 
give this young lady this land. 

Mr. MANN. But it does not do for a new State to hide behind 
a constitution in dealing with settlers, because they made the 
constitution. 

Mr. MONDELL, I trust the gentleman from Illinois will not 
urge, as some others have, that a constitution is not worthy of 
consideration and should be ignored. 

Mr. MANN. No; but it eomes with poor grace for the people 
in a new country to adopt a constitution which is against the 
settlers and those coming in and say that the General Govern- 
ment ought to be generous because we can not; we prohibited 
ourselves from doing it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will tell the gentleman how we came to 
adopt that provision. Gentlemen like the gentleman from Tli- 
nois said at one time and another that the Western States were 
wasting their lands, were frittering them away, and were not 
getting much of anything for them. So the people of Wyoming 


said, “ Very well, we will agree that we will not sell any land 
unless we get $10 an acre for it.“ We did that because certain 
gentlemen in Congress insisted on having it done. We are not, 
however, especially regretting it. 

Mr. MANN. I think probably that was a good thing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The lady in question comes from the State 
of my distinguished friend. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I should think there would have to be 
ample inducement to offer to citizens of Michigan to go to 
Wyoming and settle. [Laughter.] There is nothing in here 
that gives any assurance that the title to the land after it is 
vested in the State of Wyoming will be transferred to this 
woman, in whom, of course, I am very much interested. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will read the report, he 
will find the young lady has been living on this land for some 
time, and, being a resident upon the land, she has the preference 
right to enter the land when transfer shall be made. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will say to the gentleman a number 
of bills of this kind come before the House and a number of 
them of similar import have come before the committee of which 
I am a member—that is, providing for transfers—and no bill 
of the kind now receives favorable consideration unless the 
value of the land to be exchanged is taken into consideration. 
Now, then, the land described here may be of little value and 
it will be possible for the State of Wyoming to select land of 
sonar quantity but of higher value. That would not be right, 
would it 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will listen for a moment, 
I will show him how little there is in his contention. At the 
time the State of Wyoming selected this land it could have 
selected any vacant land subject to homestead settlement in the 
entire State. That was a number of years ago. That is all 
it can do now. It does not have nearly so wide a selection now 
as it had then, because in the meantime a lot of lands have been 
homesteaded. The State can not take an acre now it could 
not have taken at the time it took this land. They are lands 
of approximately the same character, nonmineral lands, subject 
to homestead settlement. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am disposed to do anything that will 
help this young woman, 

Mr. MONDELL. Then help us pass the bill and give the 
young lady the homestead. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Because I think it is evident the Land 

ent made a mistake in permitting her to settle on land 
not subject to homestead entry, and Congress is so lax in making 
provision for those who are the victims of mistakes of that kind. 
In my district a few years ago a woman settled on a piece of 
land which she understood from the Land Department was sub- 
ject to entry as a homestead. She settled and made improve- 
ments to the extent of $2,500, as appears by the testimony before 
the Committee on the Public Lands of this House. The committee 
accepted that statement on her part and proof she submitted as 
correct, that she laid out $2,500. Later it became known that 
an error had been made in the Land Office and the land was not 
subject to homestead. She lost the land and all she put in, and 
the Land Office refused to reimburse her in any respect whatever, 
and in the last session when a bill for her relief came up I am 
ashamed to say to this House it was objected to and it was de- 
feated. If there is any way to penalize the Government and 
make this grant clear, I will be glad to see it done. As far as 
I can see, this land would go to the State and the woman could 
not get anything. 

Mr. MONDELL, I desire to say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that if this bill passes the young lady in question will get 
the land. It is simply an effort to give to a young lady who has 
already established her residence upon it a tract of ordinary 
bench land and give to the State, which now owns it, authority to 
take another piece of land. 

Mr. CANNON. If that is so, had not we better stand by the 
girl? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. As before, the girl will have to take her 
chances. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this 
young lady was willing to go from the State of Michigan out 
into Wyoming, I believe she is entitled to consideration, and for 
that reason I will make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Clerk wiH report the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (M. R. 177) authorizing the Sceretary of the Interior to accept 
the rclinquishment of the State of N to certain lands hereto- 
fore certified to said State, and the State of Wyoming to select other 
lands in lieu of the lands thus relinquished. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to accept the relinquishment of the State of Wyoming to the 
east half of the northwest quarter, southwest quarter of northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter of sontheast quarter, south half of sonth- 
east quarter of section 19, township 53 north, range 103 west of sixth 
1 meridian, which lands were certified to the State of Wyoming 

Lander Clear List No. 6, approved March 10, 1910; and the State 
of Wyoming is hereby authorized to select, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to 5 to the State of Wyoming, an approxi- 
mate equal acreage of lands subject to selection under the terms of the 
grant under which the lands herein Jescribed were selected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS IN COLORADO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2744) to correct the title to certain lands in 
Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN: Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary ef the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent conveying to the Lily 
Park Stock Growing Association, a ogy pan of Colorado, all of lots 
2 and 4 in section 23; lots 7, 9, and 11 in section 24; lots 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8. 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, and 19 in section 25; lots 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
15, and 17 in section 26, township 6 range 99 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Colorado, containing 639.14 acres, according to re- 
survey made in pursuance of the act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 
p. 519), belng the same land transferred to the said Lily Park Stock 
Growing Association by the State of Colorado by patent dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1894, and filed for record August 15, 1901, in book 37, 

18, one of the land records for Routt County, Colo., and described in 
said patent from the State as section 36 of said township. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “ Lily Park Stock Growing 
Association, a corporation of Colorado,“ and insert State of Colorado 
and its assigns.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is 
on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
cousent that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Cominittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The mmendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, line 3, by inserting after the word “acres” the 
words more or less.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, at the beginning of line 7, strike out the word “ said.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Ton page 2, line 7, insert the words “a corporation of the State of 

Ah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “ township,” insert: 

Provided, That the State of Colorado and the said Lily Park Stock 
Growing Association, its successors or assigns, if any, shall relinquish 
to the United States any and all claims to section 36 of said town- 
ship and range, as shown by the survey made In pursuance of said act 
of April 28, 1904, which survey was approved August 14, 1907. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

NATIONAL PARK, TERRITORY OF HAWAI. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national park in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. 


Is there objection to the consideration of 


Is there objection to the consideration of 


I object. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman from Illinois withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am going to object, Mr. Speaker, but I will 
reserve it for a few minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think you are probably subject to conversion 
on the proposition. 

Mr. FOSTER. We are going to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9909) to authorize the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge, and approaches thereto, across the 
Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, said 
bridge to extend from a point on the west bank of said river in the 
county of Lyman to a point in or near the city of Chamberlain, in 
Brule County, in the State of South Dakota, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the act of Congress approved February 9, 1905, which 
granted to the White River Valley Co., its successors and assigns, the 
Fe poe to construct and maintain a pontoon and pile bridge across said 
Missouri River from a point on the west bank of said river in the county 
of Lyman to a point on the east bank of said river in or near the city 
of Chamberlain, in Brule County, in the State of South Dakota, is 
hereby repealed, but eed OR is hereby granted to maintain the pres- 
ent pontoon and pile bridge for one year from and after the date of this 
act: Provided, That if, on or before one year from and after the date 
of this act, it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
War that actual construction of the bridge herein authorized has n 
commenced, then the said 98 its suecessors or assigns, is hereby 
granted permission to maintain said pontoon and pile bridge during the 

riod of construction of the bridge herein authorized, but in no case 
s said company granted permission to maintain said pontoon and pile 
a for a period longer than three years from and after the date of 
t t. 

Sec: 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the rigut to object, this bill is 
different from the ordinary bridge bill. It is the first bridge 
bill to my knowledge in which an attempt is made to repeal a 
prior bridge act and force the railroad company to build a bridge 
of a different character from that now existing. I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman who has reported the bill whether the 
railroad company was granted a hearing or whether they ap- 
peared before the committee as to their wishes in the matter 
and as to the need of having a permanent bridge substituted for 
this present pontoon bridge. 

Mr. DILLON. I will say to the gentleman that this pontoon 
bridge has been maintained for about nine years. It goes out 
from one to four times every year; usually whenever the spring 
shows melt the pontoon bridge and the piles of the bridge are 
carried out, and there is no service there for a period of from 
two to four weeks. And then, again, when the June rise comes 
it takes out the pontoon bridge and the piles. And you have the 
same thing of no service for about a month. And then, again, 
in July we usually have the same result; and in the fall of the 
year, when the ice begins to freeze, we also have a similar con- 
dition. Now, the railroad company has made constant assur- 
ances to the people along the line that they will put in a per- 
manent bridge. The railroad commission of the State has fre- 
quently requested the company to put in a permanent bridge 
and had hearings on the matter, and the company promised to 
put in a permanent bridge. 

Notice of this matter has been published in all the papers of 
South Dakota, and the committee has not heard one word of 
opposition, and we understand that the company is satisfied 
with it. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. On what does the gentleman base his po- 
sition that the company has no opposition to the repeal of the 
present act authorizing the pontoon bridge and the substitution 
under this act of a permanent bridge instead? 

Mr. DILLON. We base it on the theory that they have a 
representative here, and that it is a matter of gencral publicity, 
and that they have assured these people for the last five or six 
years that they would construct this permanent bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Hus any notice been given to the company 
or its officials that there is a proposal to do away with the 
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pontoon bridge and require the company to erect a permanent 
bridge, as is proposed by this act? 

Mr. DILLON. I do not know as to the notice, but it is a 
matter of general publicity. They know all about it, and they 
have assured our people from time to time that they would con- 
struct this permanent bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who has assured you? 

Mr. DILLON. The company officials, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Assured whom? 

Mr. DILLON. They have assured our railroad commission- 
ers and the people along the line. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There has been no assurance given to any 
‘person connected with the National Government? 

Mr. DILLON, Not so far as I know, except as they have rep- 
resentatives in the city. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are you sure they have representatives in 
the city? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; I so understand. Mr. Charles McCoy 
represents the company. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Although I come from a city where this 
railroad had its headquarters, I never knew that it had a rep- 
resentative here. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
consideration? 

Mr. DILLON. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Ought he not to have been? 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I will yield to my colleague Mr. 
Ganpy, who has special knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe I have the floor. I will yield 
to the gentleman in a minute. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin happen to have the floor? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserved the right to object, and I yielded 
the floor temporarily to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
DILLON]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to ask a question of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and make a suggestion or two, 
and then, I think, the other gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch will say something valuable concerning this matter. In 
the first place, my recollection is that the author of the bill, 
Mr. Ganpy, stated that it had been a matter of frequent state- 
ment and correspondence, and that the attorney for the rail- 
road had conversed with him about it, and that it was always 
understood that this permanent bridge would be built. 

Mr. DILLON, That is my understanding. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The next suggestion I have to make is that 
the act of 1905, which we undertake to repeal by section 2, 
expressly provided for the modification and repeal of that act, 
and we are now repealing it, as we have the right to do. 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. The bridge is wholly unsafe as it is. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to suggest to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the railroad company was put 
upon notice by the passage of the original act, which reserved the 
right to amend, alter, and repeal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, every bridge act reserves that right. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But here is a new proposition entirely. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In a case where you would compel the rail- 
road company to go to an expense of possibly several million 
dollars it is well to know whether they have been given notice 
of this bill before they shall be forced to discontinue their train 
service across the Missouri River without knowledge of this 
new obligation, and the question is whether the railroad has 
received notice of this proceeding before we take this action. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ESCH. The Legislature of the State of South Dakota 
on March 17, 1915, passed a resolution as follows: 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress and our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to use all honorable means to compel the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to construct a permanent 
railway bridge across the Missouri River at the city of Chamberlain. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of South Dakota: 

Whereas, about the year 1905, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co., as the parent corporation of the White River Valley Rail- 
way Co., entered upon the construction of a line of railway com- 
mencing at the east bank of the Missouri River at the city of Cham- 
berlain and extendmg westward through Lyman, Stanley, and Pen- 

nington Counties to the city of Rapid Ziy and as a of said 
line of railway constructed a pontoon bri age across e Missouri 
River at Chamberlain; and 

Whereas the said Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. has 
taken over the property of the White River 1 Co., in- 
eluding the pontoon or pile bridge at Chamberlain, but has never 
constructed a permanent railroad bridge; and 

Whereas the said pontoon or pile bridge goes out at least from one to 
four times each year when there is any unusual condition of the 
Missouri River at Chamberlain; and 


Was he sent for when this bill was under 


Whereas said pontoon or pile bridge is unsafe and dangerous to th 
. the main lee in 
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safety of the traveling public y as well as to ship; ; and 
Whereas, by reason of the fact that all traffic to points west ot the 
Missouri River when said bridge is ont or the draw open must be 
sent via the lines of the Chicago Northwestern Railway Co. via 
Wolsey and Rapid City to consignees between Chamberlain and 
Rapid City, and passen mail, „ and freight are thereby 


gers, „ express, 
greatly delayed and the development of said country deterred and 


the business interests of the people located between Chamberlain and 
Rapid City jeopardized: Therefore be it 


Resoived the Legislature of the State of South Dakota, That the 
Congress of the United States and our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress be, and hereby are, urged to use all honorable and lawful 
means at their command to compel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. to erect ac the earliest possible date a good, safe, per- 
— 1 N bridge across the Missouri River at Chamberlain; and 

er 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Congress of 
the United States and to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and to the Secretary of War. 


That would be considered sufficient notice, would it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it would not be sufficient notice that 
the matter would be brought up in Congress. It might be 
sufficient notice of the agitation in the State, but as the gentle- 
man knows, we often receive memorials to which we do not 
give attention, because we- know the signers or originators are 
not conversant with the facts. 

The question is a larger one than that. What will be the 
cost to the railroad company of this bridge? And, further, in 
case the railroad company does not think it is financially war- 
ranted in going ahead at this time to erect a permanent bridge, 
the question arises whether it should discontinue the present 
train service. The gentleman knows that between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia the Pennsylvania Railroad maintained for 
many years pile bridges across Gunpowder Creek and adjoin- 
ing bights of Chesapeake Bay, and only recently did it erect 
permanent structures, But here Congress, without calling upon 
the railroad company, is proposing that the company shal! erect 
a permanent structure, when, perhaps, the structure is very 
expensive and its finances will not warrant the railroad com- 
pany in expending millions and millions of dollars on such a 
permanent structure. 

Mr. ESCH. When Congress passed the original grant in 1905 
to build a bridge across the Missouri River Congress had the 
right to assume that the railroad company would fulfill its obli- 
gations and put a structure there that would not at all obstruct 
the passage of mails and passengers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You might as well say that when Congress 
granted the right to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to erect a 
pile bridge across Gunpowder Creek Congress had the right to 
assume that ultimately a permanent structure would bé erected. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. did in due time erect a perma- 
nent structure. I want to know whether the railroad company, 
which has some rights that are proper to be considered, have 
had a hearing on this proposition. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. GANDY, I want to say to the gentleman that since this 
bill was introduced in this Congress one of the men from the 
head offices of the Milwaukee Railroad system, Mr. Harry 
Hunter, who for years has been one of their publicity men and 
one of their field men out of the Chicago office, talked about 
this bill with me in this city, and he and the company have full 
notice of what is going on. This matter has been mentioned 
time and again in the newspapers in South Dakota. Every 
Milwaukee superintendent and agent and employee knows what 
is going on, and so far as the temporary bridge is concerned, 
not a vestige of that bridge remains this day except a few piles 
sticking out of the water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANDY. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House who 
this Mr. Harry Hunter is, and what is his representative ca- 
pacity, and whether he has authority to represent the railroad 
in this particular matter? 

Mr. GANDY. I can not say as to that. He has been con- 
nected with the Milwaukee general offices, and appeared for 
the company before committees of the Legislature of the State 
of South Dakota at the time when I was a member of that body, 
and he seems to represent them in field matters. 

Mr. DILLON. In all legislative matters. 


th 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Out in South Dakota. 
Mr. DILLON. He lives in Chicago. 
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Mr. GANDY. His home is in Chicago. Mr. FERRIS. Does not the gentleman think it is fairly elear 


Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that in a 
matter of this importance to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Itaiiroad Co., or any railroad company, involving the expendi- 
ture of how much 

Mr. GANDY. I do not know. Less than a million dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That some information should be given to 
the representatives of the company that it is pending, so that 
they may be heard? 

Mr. GANDY. I mailed a copy of this bill to the head office of 
the Chicago & Milwaukee Railroad Co. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When did the gentleman do that? 

Mr. GANDY. About two months ago. 

Mr. MANN. I received a protest, I think from the counsel 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, against the re- 
penl of the act authorizing them to construct a pontoon bridge, 
and requiring them to construct a new bridge which they say 
will cost a million dollars and whieh they say they are not able 
to finance-at this time. I know nothing about that, but it seems 
to me that where we propose to repeal a bridge act, which we 
have the power to do, although I am not certain that we can do 
it without making recompense for the damage—we insert a re- 
pealing clause in all the bridge bills that we pass—if the com- 
pany desires to be heard before the committee, it ought to have 
that opportunity. I do not know whether the company were 
neglectful about appearing or not, but we all know that these 
bridge bills are usually passed through the committee without 
very much special consideration, because they are largely formal 
matters. I hope the gentleman will let this go over until there: 
is some consideration by the committee, 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to assure the gentleman from IIII- 
nois that every question raised by him and by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] was raised by me as chairman 
of the committee. We postponed the hearing several times to 
secure the attendance of the author of the bill and examined 
him about every one of these questions, and by his statement he 
sutisfied the committee that the railroad company had had full 
and ample knowledge of the pendency of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The committee may have secured the presence 
of the author of the bill, which, I take it, was not hard to do 

Mr. ADAMSON. It was a little difficult in this case. 

Mr. MANN. But it seems to me if the company desire to be 
heard before you repeal an act giving them rights you ought to 
give them an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We had no protest. If there had been any 
protest it would have been regarded. 

Mr. MANN. Doubtless the committee would have regarded it 
if they had received it, and it ought to have been presented to 
them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the railroad company want to be heard 
they can be heard. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] whether it does not raise a fair pre- 
sumption that the railroad company did have notice, when their 
agent called upon the Representative from that district and dis- 
cussed the matter with him, und thereafter failed to send any- 
one to appear before the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether it was thereafter. The 
gentleman from South Dakota did not say thereafter, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Gentlemen state that protests have reached 
them which did not reach the committee, and so I do not think 
we ought to pass the bill without giving the railroad company 
an opportunity te le heard. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed without prejudice, in order that between now and 
the next unanimous-consent day the railroad company may be 
heard before the committee. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to pass this bill without prejudice. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE & VICKSBURG RAILROAD CO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers within the 
limits of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicks- 
burg Railroad Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I think this 
Dill covers such important questions that it ought not to be con- 
sidered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I have been try- 
ing to get some information in connection with just what it 
does. It is not clear in the bill what it does, though there is a 
letter here from some one to the chairman of the Committee. 
on the Public Lands, 


tion under the laws of the State o 


that it only authorizes a readjudication by the department? 

Mr. MADDEN, That may be, but it takes away certain rights 
from private individuals, 

Mr. FERRIS. It might result in that, but not without a hearing. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the bill is so important that it ought 
not to be considered by unanimous consent. I am perfectly 
willing, however, if the gentleman from Louisiana prefers to do 
it, to have the matter go over without prejudice. I would not 
object to that; but unless he is willing to do that I shall feel 
constrained to object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? Of 
course the bill, as the gentleman knows, was up last year and 
had great consideration, The witnesses for the lumber people 
and the railroads were before us, and the settlers were before 
us, and heard at great length. The hearing is voluminous; it 
is all printed and preserved. The bill went through here by 
almost unanimous consent, and this year, rather than bring the 
old settlers up here again, the committee reported the bill out, 
and it was passed without prejudice two or three weeks ago 
because the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Forpnry, was ab- 
sent. It has been kicked and cuffed around a good deal, and 
would not the gentleman be willing to let us consider it and 
have it out of the way. Unanimous consent for consideration 
does not mean that the bill will necessarily be passed; but let 
us debate it and have a chance. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have an opportunity to read 
the hearings. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman think he will read them 
now? They have been printed, I think, for two years. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will permit me, the reading 
of the report on the bill, I do not think, would give anybody a cor- 
rect idea of what the bill itself does do. The report deals with the 
merits of the question involved. The bill itself does nothing more 
than direct the Interior Department to take up the question and 
deal with the merits under the law as it may exist. I am frank to 
say that the reading of the report is in favor of the contention 
made by the constituents of the gentleman from Louisiana, Dr. 
Aswe rt, but the bill itself does not in any way attempt to decide 
anything. 

Mr. ASWELL. It merely puts the question up to the Land 
Office, and there are only a few people to be considered under 
the bill. We have had altogether five hearings on this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will not the gentleman let it go over without 
prejudice? 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to have it taken up and consid- 
ered. now. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to read the hearings before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ASWELL. Would not the gentleman be willing for it to 
come and be debated and discussed? The gentleman and others 
can vote against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I shail object to the bill unless it goes 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. ASWELL. We have had so many hearings and so many 
discussions that I would like to have it considered now. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I say, I have not read the hearings, but I 
will do so between now and next unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. ASWELL. All this bill does is to put the matter up to 
the Land Office. 

Mr. MADDEN. I must insist that unless it goes over without 
prejudice I shall object. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects, and 
the Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10139) to authorize the city of Fairmont 
to construtt and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River 
at or near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the city of Fairmont, a municipal cbrpora- 
West Virginia, is hereby authorized 
to construct, maintain; and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across 7 — Monongahela Ri River at or near the city of 23 in 
Marion County, W. Va., at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
Homai 1 ance with 757 Fp laa of an ee An act a 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” a vi 
March 23, 1906. AER 

Sue, Z. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. ApAsson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was lald on the table. 


COLLECTION OF ADDITIONAL STATISTICS ON COTTON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 103, authorizing and directing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish additional statis- 
ties. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this resolu- 
tion is under consideration by the House on Calendar Wednes- 
day, and it will require some little further consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will gladly withhold. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say that this measure is very important. 
The Director of the Census is anxious to have it enacted at the 
earliest moment. I thought if we could consider it to-day we 
could get it over so much earlier to the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that it is now 
under consideration on Calendar Wednesday. We have not 
had unanimous consent for a month, and as this would require 
some time for consideration I think it would expedite business 
to have it considered on Calendar Wednesday, and so I will 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
the Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, MILTON, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9666) to authorize the Catawissa Railroad 
Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a railroad 
bridge across the west branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the borough of Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the 
borough of West Milton, Union County, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Cha hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I expected the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to be here and attend to this matter, but I under- 
stand that he is ill There is a Senate bill of identical char- 
acter on the calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate bill he considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the Senate bill in Heu of the House 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

An act (S. 3978) to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, 


suecessors, and assigns to construct a railroad bridge across the west 
branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Mitton, North- 


umberland County, Pa., to the borough of West Milton, Union 
County, Pa. 
Be it cnacted, cte., That the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, 


suceessers, and assigns be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the west branch of the Susquehanna River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, from the borough of Milton, county of North- 
umberland, State of Pennsylvania, to a point about 1,700 feet south of 
West Milton Station, in the borough of West Milton, in the Count 

of Union, in the State of Pennsylvania, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The following committee amendment was agreed to: 

In line 5, page 1, strike out the word “ railroad.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize the 
Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
construct a bridge across the west branch of the Suquehanna 
River from the borough of Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., 
to the borough of Wet Milton, Union County, Pa.” 

The bill H. R. 9666 was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER AT SUNBURY, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9667) to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury 
& Lewisburg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, 
to construct a railroad bridge across the Susquehanna River 
from the borough of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to 
Monroe Township, Snyder County, Pa. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there is an identical Senate 
bill, S. 8977, Calendar No. 79, on the calendar, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in lieu of House bill 9667. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that an identical Senate bill be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg Rail- 
road Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, be, and there are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Susquehanna River at a int suitable 
to the interests of pavizetion. at or about 560 feet north of Sunbury 
Station, county of Northumberland, State of Pennsylvania, to a point 
at or near the existing bridge south of Clement Station, in the town- 
ship of Monroe, in the county of raph Gk in the State of Pennsylvania, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 
March 23, 190°. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the word “ railroad.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee umendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was rend the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize the 
Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg Railroad Co., its lessees, suc- 
cessors, und assigns, to construct a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River from the borough of Sunbury, Northumberland 
County, Pa., to Monroe Township, Snyder County, Pa.” 


RIDGE ACROSS FLINT RIVER, GA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 9923) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the 
State of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: e 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and tbeir successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Flint River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near Newton, in the county of Baker, in the State of 
Georgia, in accordance with the 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
Mareh 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2 That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a mofion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WESTERN AND EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICTS OF OKLAHOMA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (HI. R. 11148) transferring the counties of Osage 
and Pawnee from the western judicial district of the United 
States court, in the State cf Oklahoma, to the eastern judicial 
district of said court in said State, for judicial purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
to reserve his objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to 
reserve his objection, for the reason that I desire to present to 
the House a letter from the trial judge of the eastern judicial 
district and also from the Department of Justice saying that 
they do not raise any objection to the passage of this bill, and 
also telegrams from the members of the bars of those two 
counties affected by this legislation. The truth is that the 
Osage County line runs down and corners in the city of Tulsa, 
where the Federal court is held in the eastern judicial district, 
within half a mile of where the court sits, and people living in 
that county must go all of the way from 75 to 150 miles to court 
when they could go this short distance if this legislation were 
passed. Pawnee County corners on a direct line of railroad 
within 14 miles of the city of Tulsa, in the eastern district, and 
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there are railronds coming into Tulsa from all sections of the 

two counties; as the trial judge says, making it more convenient 

to attend court at Tulsa than any other point where the court 

is now held, and, while he says it will increase his work, he 

3 if Congress passes this legislation he will have no objec- 
on to it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, is it not a fact that the 
United States court for the eastern district of Oklahoma, to 
which the gentleman is trying to attach these counties, is some- 
thing like two and a half to three years behind with its docket, 
= pace’ in the western district they are now about up with the 

ocket? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. ‘That is not the fact. It is a fact that 
the docket at Muskogee in the eastern judicial district is be- 
hind, but the docket that is tried at Tulsa is not behind, and they 
never sit there the full length of time that is assigned for that 
pee A copy of the docket for the April term, 1916, is as 
‘ollows + 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT ror THE Eastern DISTRICT OF OKLA- 
HOMA—ASSIGNMENT FOR APRIL TERM, 1916, AT TULSA. 
MOTIONS AND DEMURRERS, 

Monday, April 3. 

2169E. United States v. W. E. 2 et al.: Motion to strike 
answers of John 0. ere and J. E. Crosbie. 

2253E. The Fred W. Wolf Co. v. Weleetka Light & Water Co. et al.: 
Motion of Irrigation Loan & Trust Co. to dismiss. 

2255E. United States v. Canoe Jimsey et al.: Motion of Roma Oil 
Co. et al to dismiss. 

2267E. United States v. Henry Hornecker: Motion to dismiss. 

2269E. The Uncle Sam Oil Co. v. The City of Tulsa et al.: Applica- 
3 ed 5 717 1 injunction ; motion to dismiss. 

33. Buxton, administratrix, v. Receivers St. Louis & San 

8 ‘Railroad Co.: Motion to strike amendment to petition. 

2341, William B. Mars v. Receivers St, Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co.: Demurrer to petition. 

2345. United States v. Charles Price: Motion to make more definite 
and certain. 

2359. Receivers St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. v. G. S. 
Straughber: Demurrer to petition, 

2377. Smith Barnes & Strohber Co. v. The Tulsa Musie Co. et al.: 
Demurrer to petition. 

2378. C. A. Smith v. The Tulsa Music Co. et al.: Motion to make 
more definite and certain. 

2390. Anna Haley v. n St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co.: Motion to quash service, 

2393. George W. Summers v. The Hubert Mining Co.: Motion to 
strike parts of petition; motion for costs. 

CRIMINAL ASSIGNMENT. 
Tuesday, 3 4. 


1144. Maren F. Witte, introducing. 


Wednesday, ‘April 5. 
2018. wee Poer, ratail liquor dealer. 
2020. W. G. Holleman, retail oo hed dealer, 
2064. Grant Gordon, introdu 
2073. Ike . Sag introducing. 
2074. Cam Finley, introducing. 
Thursday, April 6, 
2088. Aaron Paxton, introducing. 
2098. Oscar Sauls, introducing. 
2007. Etta Tweedy, introducing. 
2106. Hiram May 9 
2117. Andrew J. Wandick, white slavery. 
Monday, April 10. 
1908. Ed = Lewis, making false 3 
1909. Ed E Lewis, making false entry. 
1910. Ed E. Lewis, misapplication « of funds of national on 
1911, George Lewis, 1 of funds of national bank 
1912, George Lewis, unlaw certification of check on national bank. 
The above criminal cases have by order of court been assigned for 
trial in the United States District Court at the April, 1916, — 2 
Tulsa, in the order set forth. All defendants in such cases 
sared re be in attendance upon said court on che date when “herdin 
assigned. 


D. H. LINEBAUG 
United States AONO 
CIVIL TRIAL ASSIGNMENT, 
Thursday, April 13. 
2360. United States v. J. Knox Greer et al. 
2361. United States v. J. Knox Greer et mra 
2366. United States v. Charles Roper et a 
2381. United States v. ‘twenty-three 00 Pound Tubs of Uncolored 
Oleomargarine, and so forth. 
Fritay; April 14. 
2328. Continental Gin 83 50 W. L. Stocker et al. 
2280. Andrew Reed v. A. “a Atchison. 
- 1404. In re Orpheum Theater, bankruptey. 
Saturday, April 15. 
2120. Clint Moore v. Midland Valle amigo Co. 
2248. Richardson Dry Goods a v. 
2268. Richardson Dry Goods Co. v. Rachel Ct Brady. 
Monday, April 17. 
1853. Annie Silas v. W. E. Waddle et al. 
2049. Reinforced Concrete Co. v. August Nelson et al. 
2118. S. Phillips v. J. W. Boen et i 


Tuesday, April 18. 
2253. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. v. Bartlesville Sup- 


ply Co. 
2332. Edward C. Mahan v, St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 
2365. Receivers St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. v. Oce Allen, 
county treasurer of Rogers County. 


Wednesday, April 19. 
2348. Harry S. Evans v. The Board of County Commissioners of 
Hughes County. 


2376. Miami ‘Lead & Zine Co. v. James S. Mabon et al. 
2392. eee Goodell et al. v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 


Railway 
Thursday, April 20. 
235. Thomas L. Sloan v. World Publishing Co. et al. 
2239. Thomas L. Sloan v. The Petroleum Publishing Co. 
EQUITY TRIAL ASSIGNMENT, 
Monday, April 24. 
2211 E. Harry Lee Taft et al. v. Joe McIntosh ct al. 
2019 E. om H. Sharum v. Whitehead Coal & Mining Co. 
2174 E. Loues Friedman v. Regina M. Kaadt. 
Tuesday, April 25. 


2192E. James A. Swindle v. ae C. Hill et al. 
2238E. Finley Shuck v. William Spencer. 
2271E. Wade S. Stanfield v. Win T. Stanfield et al. 


Wednesday, April 26. 


2010E. T. N. Barnsdall v. Charles Owen. 
2023 E. Alluwe Oil Co. v. Mo: -Nelson Oil & Gas Co. et al. 
2037 E. Charles A. Bosworth, Trustee, v. Frederick Oil Co. et al. 


Thursday, April 27. 

2216E. The Presto-Lite Co. v. The Western Auto Supply Co. et al. 
Friday, April 28. 

2090E. Joseph Burns et al, v. John Finlayson et al. 


The next term of court for the eastern district is the first 
Monday in June, 1916, after the term in April at Tulsa. 

Mr. THOMPSON. In the western and eastern districts they 
do not have any lines between the courts. They do business 
all over the entire district, and Muskogee being the head- 
quarters, they try most of the business there, and so necessarily 
the judge sits there most of the time. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. A date is fixed in each place for holding 
court in the eastern district. They commence on a certain day 
at Tulsa and ‘they have three or four weeks assigned, and use 
such time as is necessary to dispose of the cases for trial. The 
docket is always disposed of before the time is up. In Muskogee 
in the Federal court there is a large docket. I want to say to 
the gentleman that while the counties sought to be transferred 
are not in his congressional district, they are in the western 


district of Oklahoma, and I do not believe there is a single 


man interested in the Federal court proceedings in the two 
counties who has not asked to have these counties transferred 
to Tulsa where the railroads lead into the town and where 
nearly all men having business with the court can leave home 
in the morning or early in the night and get there for court the 
next day instead of haying to go a very much greater distance. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I have a 
great many protests against the change, for the reason that the 
eastern ‘counties were in the original territory of Oklahoma, 
and under Oklahoma law, and the two jurisdictions down there; 
the eastern district. and the western district, were entirely 
separate. If you transfer these two counties out of the western 
district you transfer them out of the code of laws under which 
they have been since the enabling act and you will put them 
into a district that has had the Arkansas laws, entirely dis- 
similar. I have a great many protests and I have telegrams 
from the counties affected showing that they want to remain 
in the western district, because they say they can get their 
business transacted down there expeditiously, whereas they can 
not, if the two counties are transferred to the eastern district, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the 
gentleman, a lawyer by profession, should make such a state- 
ment when he knows that since November 16, 1907, the whole 
State has been operating under a universal code of laws. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand the question involved here 
comes up under the question of construction of treaties. The 
questions involved will be questions of Osage treaties in Osage 
County, and do not apply to the Five Civilized Tribes of the 
eastern district, and the court in the eastern district would not 
be familiar with that question, whereas the judge of the west- 
ern district has tried many of those cases. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I know and I realize the opposition of 
my colleague. Guthrie is one of the cities where court is held 
and they do not want to lose jurisdiction. 

Mr. THOMPSON. ‘That is not the question. The people af- 
fected feel that it can not be done as well in the eastern dis- 
trict as in the western district. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. If the gentleman wants to object, he can 
do so; but I would like for him to put his telegram and protests 
in the Rrecorp from the bar or business men, either or both, of 
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the counties business man or lawyer —-who are opposing this 
bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will say to the gentleman I can put in a 
letter from the Attorney General that was written to the gentle- 
inan himself showing that he thinks there should be an entire 
rearrangement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And the Attorney General suggests that 
in the gentleman’s district there should be some of those coun- 
ties transferred to the western district in order to make it more 
convenient for litigants who have to attend Federal court. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Our people object to that for the same 
reason that those people object to being transferred to the east- 
ern district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. Both gentlemen 
ask leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matser referred to above is as follows: 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., February 9, 1916. 
Hon, JAMES S. Davenrort, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a call of the meeting of the Osage County Bar Association the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

"Resolved, That the Osage County Bar Association is unanimously 
in favor of the transfer of Nae County, Okla., from the jurisdiction 
of the Federal court, western district of Oklahoma, to the eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. We also believe pera change meets the approval 
of all the citizens of Osage County, Akla.” 


C. S. Macponar, 
L. F. ROBERTS, 
E. E. GRINSTEAD, 
Committee. 
f: TULSA, OKLA., February 9, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, 
Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

It is the consensus of opinion of the bar of Tulsa County that Osage 
and Pawnee Counties should be transferred from western to eastern 
Federal district. We urge the Oklahoma delegation to support bill and 
desire that you transmit this communication to Chairman Webb of the 


Judiciary Committee, 
TULSA COUNTY Bar ASSOCIATION, 
By ALBERT H. BELL, President. 


BIG HEART, OKLA., March 27, 1916, 
Hon. JAMES DAVENPORT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The citizens of this section are strongly in favor of Tulsa for several 
reasons. Better railroad center; closer accommodations; better in gen- 
eral. If I can be of any further service, call. 

K. L. COLLEY, 


Hominy, OKLA., March 28, 1916, 
Jas, S. DAVENPORT, 


Washington, D. 0.: - 


Citizens of this section are heartily in fayor bill relative to Federal 
court. We are all with you. 


CARL MULLENDORE. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1916. 
Hon. James S. DAVENPORT, 


House of Representatives. 

Sin: Referring to your letter of the 17th instant relative to H. R. 
11148, transferring the counties of Osage and Pawnee from the western 
zudlelal district to the eastern judicial district of Oklahoma, you are 
respectfully informed that this matter was considered to some extent 
in 8 with the bill introduced some time ago providing for the 
Mvision of the eastern district of Oklahoma into three divisions, etc. 
The following information is submitted from the files of the depart- 
ment: 

According to the views of the officials in the western district of 
Oklahoma, as expressed in the past, the proposed transfer of Osage 
County would be objectionable. This view was expressed at the time 
the bill for dividing the eastern district was under consideration. In 
connection with that bill the department recommended that it might 
be advisable to transfer the counties of Grady, McClain, Garvin 
Stephens, Murray, Carter, Jefferson, and Love from the eastern judicial 
district to the western judicial district on account of the railroad 
facilities in that section of the ares A . 

The district attorney and marshal for the eastern district of Okla- 
homa were in Washington some time ago and suggested that the coun- 
ties specified above be transferred to the western district and that 
Osage and Pawnee be placed in the eastern district. There appears to 
be no real objection to the proposed transfer of the two counties in 
question. As far as the department is concerned, the transfer would 
be 3 

Jf it is desired that an expression of the views of each of the court 
officials in each of the two districts of Oklahoma be procured, please 
Karise ana iape ai will be made to secure the same, 

espectfully, 
= - Sam J. GRAHAM, 

Assistant Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General), 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D. O., March 28, 1918. ` 

Hon. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, 
House oj Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: In reply to your letter of the 23d instant relating to H. R. 
11148, you are respectfully informed that the information furnished by 
department letter of the 22d instant was obtained from the files of the 
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office. The last reports bearing in any way upon the question of trans- 
fer of the counties mentioned in the bill were made in 1910, and no 
additional facts have been procured since that time. This being the 
case, it is impracticable for the department to make any further state- 
ment than that contained in its previous communication. 

Whatever change is considered best by those affected in the two dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma with reference to the counties in question will be 
F to the department, as it has no other interest in 

e matter. 


As heretofore stated, the views of the several court officials will be 
obtained, if you so desire. 
Respectfully, for the Attorney General, 
SAMUEL J. GRAHAM, 
Assistant Attorney Gencral. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT. COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Okla., March 31, 1910. 
Hon. James S. DAVENPORT, ; 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Me. DAVENPORT: Answering yours of the 29th relative to 
goar bill to add Osage and Pawnee Counties to the eastern district of 
klahoma for judicial purposes, I agree with you that from the stand- 
point of railroad facilities the 3 of these two counties can no 
doubt reach Tulsa, a place of holding court in the eastern district, more 
conveniently than they.can any court town in the western district; 
and if I could have the relief which you say the department suggests 
by way of attaching certain of the western counties of the eastern dis- 
trict to the western district I would consider it a wise “swap” from 
the standpoint of the convenience of the litigants and the courts. I do 
feel, though, that if the additional litigation arising in Osa and 
Pawnee Counties be added to the eastern district, this additional burden 
should be compensated by some such 5 relief as the depart- 
ment suggests, es ally in view of the already large volume of busi- 

ness in this district. It always has seemed to me an unwise arran 
ment of the districts which necessitates my going right through Okla. 
homa City, a court town in the western district, on to Chickasha, 60 
miles farther, to hold court for the eastern district. If it seems best 
to Congress to make the change contemplated by your bill, I shall, of 
course, not complain, but I do think if any — is made at all it 
should be such an adjustment as will not result in increasing rather 
than lightening the load this district now carries. 

Yours, very truly, 

RALPH E. CAMPBELL, Judge. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES OF MINORS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16) permitting minors of the age of 18 years 
or over to make homestead entry or other entry of the public 
lands of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The bill goes off the calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. What is the use? We have had this up a dozen 
or more times. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. This bill has been up for considera- 
tion by unanimous consent once or possibly twice before, and 
the bill has never been considered by the House at all yet. The 
gentleman will observe this bill has been modified a great deal 
from the form in which it was a year ago. It does not apply now 
to anything except homestead entries, and does not permit 
entry until the entryman becomes 24 years of age. It merely 
allows a boy or girl to go and select a piece of land. It is to 
induce boys to stay on the farm and to give them some incentive 
to work and get a start in the world. It seems to me there 
could be no better use of the public domain than to encourage 
our boys to undertake to take it up and improve it and let thenr 
have something to work for when and before they reach their 
majority. The people of the West are very much interested in 
the matter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it would make a world of difference, 
to hear some men talk, whether a minor got a homestead a year 
earlier or a year later. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Illinois going to 
object? 

Mr. MANN. I am not going to object, but I did object a 
moment ago. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
hold it? 

Mr. MANN. No; I did not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel we ought to give our boys 
every chance we can in this country. I want to read into the 
Record a few statements from the report of the Public Lands 
Committee on this bill, as follows: 8 


As will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
this bill was favorably ere and reported upon by the Interior 
Department during the Sixty-third Congress. The bill was pens by 
the Senate and unanimously and favorably reported by the Public 
Lands Committee of the House, but was never reached for considera- 
tion in the House before the adjournment of that Congress. 

The bill as it passed the Senate authorized a minor to make any 
kind of en of the public lands. The bill as it was 8 to the 
House by the Public ran 4 (Rept. No. 


Did not the gentleman with- 


ds Committee on March 19, 19 


1916. 


419), favorably recommended the bill allowing minors to make home- 
stead and desert-land entries only, and in that form the bill was 
again introduced on the first day of this session as H. R. 16 by Mr. 
TAYLOR of Colorado. Your committee, however, has deemed it ad- 
visable to limit the authorization of entries by minors to the home- 
stead right only, and it also deems it advisable to prohibit final entr: 
until the entryman has attained the age of 24 years. The amend- 
ment does not require six years’ residence, but peret the usual period 
of three years’ residence after attaining the age of 21 years, 

While the bill in this form is very greatly imited in its operation, 
as compared with the form recommended by the Interior Department, 
us well as by the Department of 1 which reported thereon 
favorably on June 14, 1914 (S. 2419); at the same time, the bill as 
recommended by your committee will be of considerable benefit. 

The main object of this legislation is to induce the boys to stay on 
the farm by giving them an opportunity of initiating a right to a 
plece of public land upon which 887 can make improvements, and 
Tare a small start in the world when they have reached their majority, 
and thereby induce them to continue in the improvement of the land 
and the making of a home thereon. 

It is believed that this law would be in accordance with sound 
public policy and in the interest of the development of the West. 
The Legislature of the State of South Dakota has memorialized 
Congress urging the passage of this measure, and the platforms and 

ublic resolutions of various parties and communities of the West 
faye urged the passage of the bill, The demands for this measure 
have come primarily from the Northwestern States by reason of the 
fact that the Dominion of Canada has a law much more liberal than 
this provision. ‘Their minors of the age of 18 years are permitted 
to make public-land entry and at the same time reside with their 
parents, and a very large number of ambitious boys who have been 
compelled to make a living before attaining their majority have gone 
to Canada, for the purpose of acquiring a home. 

Your mittee after having this matter pending before it and in 
Congress for nearly three years are still of the unanimous opinion 
that this legislation would be a wise and beneficent measure in the 
interest of encouraging the 1 the country to make a home 
upon the public domain, and thereby very greatly assisting in the 
development of the country. > 


ADDITIONAL COURT TO BE HELD AT SALINA, KANS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 6914) to amend section 82, chapter 
231. of the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? s 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask that the bill be read; it is short. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 6914) to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

Be it enacted, etc., That secticn 82, page 1112, part 1, volume 36, 
of the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary 
be amended to read as follows: 3 

“Sec. 82. That the State of Kansas shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of Kansas. It is divided into 
three divisions, to be known as the first, second, and third divisions of 
the district ot Kansas. The first division shall include the territory 
embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Atchison, 
Brown, Chase, Cheyenne, Clay, Cloud, Decatur, Dickinson, Doniphan, 
Douglas, Ellis, Franklin, Geary, Gove, Graham, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Jewell, Johnson, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Logan, Lyon, Marion, Mar- 
shall, Mitchell, Morris, Nemaha, Norton, Osage, Osborne, Otta 
Phillips, Pottawatomie, wlins, Republic, Riley, Rooks. Russell, Saline, 
Shawnee, Sheridan, Sherman, Smith, Thomas, Trego, Wabaunsee, Wal- 
lace, Washington, and Wyandotte, The second d vision shall include 
the territory embraced on the date net mentioned in the counties of 
Barber, Barton, Butler, Clark, Comanche, Cowley, Edwards, Ellsworth, 
Finney, Ford, Grant, Gray, Greeley, Hamilton, uper Harvey, Hodge- 
man, Llaskeli. Kingman, Kiowa, Kearny Lane. ¢Pherson, Morton, 
Meade, Ness, Pratt, Pawnee, Reno, Rice, Rush, Scott, Sedgwick, Staf- 
ford, Stevens, Seward, Sumner, Stanton, and Wichita. The third 
division shall include the territory embraced on the sald date last men- 
tioned in the counties of Allen, Anderson, Bourbon, Cherokee, Coffey, 
Chautauqua, Crawford, Elk, Greenwood, Labette, Linn, Miami, Mont- 
gomery, Neosho, Wilson, and Woodson. Terms of the district court for 
the first division shall be held at Leavenworth on the second Monday 
in October; at Topeka on the second Monday in April; at Kansas City 
on the second Monday in January and the first Monday in October ; and 
at Salina on the second Monday in May; terms of the court for the sec- 
ond division shall be at Wichita on the second Mondays in March and 
September; and for the third division, at Fort Scott on the first Mon- 
day in May and the second Monday in November. The clerk of the 
district court shall appoint three deputies, one of whom shall reside 
and keep his office at Fort Scott, one at Wichita, and the other at 
Salina, and the marshal shall appoint a deputy who shall reside and 
keep his office at Fort Scott.” 


+ The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 3, after the word “ Scott,” on line 11, insert the words “and 
the marshal shall also appoint a deputy who shall reside and keep his 
office in Kansas City.” 

Mr. MANN. Where does that amendment come from? It is 
not in my copy of the bill. 

Mr. CONNELLY. It comes from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk has the correct copy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be reported again so we will know exactly 
what it is. 

The SPEAKER. 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are one or two matters I would like to inquire about of 
the gentleman who introduced this bill. First, I notice he pro- 
8 the term of court for the second Monday in May, at 

alina. 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whereas, under existing law and in this 
bill the gentleman provides for a term of court to be held on 
the first Monday of May, at Fort Scott. I wish to ask this 
practical question of the gentleman, whether there is sufficient 
interval of time between the first Monday in May and the second 
Monday in May whereby court could be held at Fort Scott, 
and whether it would not be better to make a different date for 
the holding of court at Salina? 

Mr. HELVERING. As I understand, in drawing this bill, 
ne work at Fort Scott is very light and that in the Kansas City 

ivision—— 

Mr. MANN. There is no change from existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No change from existing law; but at the 
term herein provided for holding court on the second Monday 
in May the court would not have sufficient time to dispatch 
even a jury trial which might be in progress at Fort Scott in the 
term beginning on the first Monday in May. 

Mr. MANN. That is the case now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it is not compulsory now to hold court 
in Salina. It is optional with the judge, so that he can, if he 
wishes to, under existing law, postpone the term of court that is 
provided to be held at Salina. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he has considered that overlapping? 

Mr. HELVERING. We did consider that, and we considered 
that the judge could dispose of the work that week and come 
home and go out to Fort Scott and Kansas City. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is not sufficient time to give for a 
jury trial. 

Mr. HELVERING. The way the business is transacted, it 
goes to Kansas City rather than to Fort Scott. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it will be more corrective to have 
it on the third Monday in May in Salina, and provide fer that 
contingency in case there was a jury trial on the first Monday 
in May at Fort Scott. 

Mr. HELVERING. The time for holding court at Fort Scott 
and Salina has been changed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Heretofore it has not been obligatory to 
hold the court at Salina on the second Monday in May.“ 

Mr. MANN, It is just as obligatory as it is now. Absolutely 
no change in that respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the existing law it was left to the 
judge whether he would hold court there or not. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. It was left as to what cases he would 
try. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
court there or not. 

Mr. MANN. I have the language of the law in front of me, 
and there is no such thing in the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the law recently, and I recall it 
as I have stated. 

Mr. HELVERING. We know that under the law the judge 
never held court there. Since the western part of the State 
has become so thickly settled, it is better to take the court to 
the litigants rather than to bring lawyers and litigants 400 
miles in order to try these cases. Therefore we thought it 
better to introdtice this bill rather than to introduce the bill for 
a special district, as many are asking us to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any jury trials at the term of 
court held on the first Monday in May at Fort Scott? 

t Mr. HELVERING. I am not advised. There are likely 
o be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is very possible the judge could not get 
through a jury trial if it was a lengthy one inside of a week, 
and he would be compelled to adjourn court and open the court 
at Salina on the second Monday in May. 

Mr. WEBB. The question was raised in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Taddanrl, who rep-. 
resents part of Kansas on the committee, said that there would 
be no trouble in getting from Fort Scott on Saturday to Salina 
on Monday morning. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Did the committee consider the possibility 
of the holding over of a jury trial at Fort Scott, say, on the 
first Monday in May, that would go over to the following week, 
and the judge would not be able to hold court on the second 
Monday in Salina? 

Mr. WEBB. The judges in one week will not take up an 
important case on Friday or Saturday, for the very reason that 
they would not want to hold the jury over, 


It was left as to whether he would hold 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Here is an instance where the court only 
holds a session once every six months in these cases where there 
might be need of having a jury trial, and yet the court could 
not expedite the case for hearing because there is a mandatory 
expression to hold court on the next Monday at another place. 

Mr. WEBB. I see the force of the gentleman's suggestion, 
and if there is any trouble about it we can have it fixed later on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But we are making permanent law. 

Mr. WEBB. There are numbers of cases in the books which 
provide one term shall follow immediately after another. ‘This 
provision is nothing new. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. CANNON. Is there any business at Fort Scott whatever? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not say. I can only say that the evidence 
before the committee says so. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Twice a year they do summon a petit and a 
grand jury at Fort Scott? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so. 

Mr. HELVERING. I will say it has been the practice at Fort 
Scott at the spring term to take up such matters as could be 
easily disposed -of, and in the fall term take up cases that the 
gentleman refers to. I understand it will be no hindrance to 
the work of the judge. I understand they never call a jury at 
Fort Scott in the spring. 

Mr. CANNON. They dispense with it at least for one term in 
the year? 

Mr. HELVERING. I will say to the gentleman that this law, 
as I have introduced it, simply makes it compulsory on the 
judge to hold court at Salina—— 

Mr. CANNON. ‘There is no business, practically, at Salina 
or Fort Scott, is there? 

Mr. HELVERING. At Salina now, no; but we contemplate 
that there will be a great deal of business there on account of 
the way the western part of the State has settled up. ‘The object 
of this bill is to take the court out as far west as we can, where 
we have a public building and a court room already established, 
and hold court in the western part of the State. 

Mr. CANNON. Why do you not do away with the Fort Scott 
court? 

Mr. WEBB. I suppose it has not been suggested, for one 
reason, 

Mr. HELVERING. We could not do that. 

Mr. CANNON. You could do it by legislation. 

Mr. HELVERING. We could, but I do not think it would be 
just. 

Mr. WEBB. If you will take up the map of Kansas, you will 
see the western part of the State is without court facilities. 

Mr. CANNON. I am talking about the southern part of the 
State. Primarily these things are an excuse to get a public 
building. You have got a public building at Salina? 

Mr. HELVERING. Not in this case. 

Mr. CANNON. But primarily. In my home State there was 
a court held at Cairo pro forma and in Quincy pro forma, and 
I think in several other places, which resulted in public build- 
ings. As I understand it, it is not pena to have the jury 
at Fort Scott but once a year instead of twice. 

Mr. HELVERING. I will say it is the practice to have a 
jury meet at the fall term, which is a longer term than the 
spring term, which is only, under the original law, one week in 
length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Wege] asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by inserting, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “ thirty-six” the words “Statutes 
at Large,” and then inclose the language beginning with “ page 
112” and ending with the word “Large” in parenthesis. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, page 1, line 4, after the word “ thirty-six,” the words Stat- 


33 and inclose the language “ page 112, part 1, volume 36, 
Statutes at Large” in parenthesis, x 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HLVInINd, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF INDIANS IN ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3391) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, or California,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The title of the bill was rend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all of the provisions of an act entitled An 
act for the relief of ‘indians ing railroad lands in Arizona, ged 
Mexico, or California,” rowel SMarch 4, 1913, be, and the same 
hereby, extended for a a od of two years from and after the 4th 4th tay 
of March, 1916. 
eon SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 

e bill. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to know what anybody expects to 
accomplish by this bill unless it is amended. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is the bill of the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. HERNANDEZ], and he will explain it. 

Mr. MANN. He did not draw the bill. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, the House bill, H. R. 9131, 
of similar import, has been reported to the House. It is a 
similar bill. j 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I am familiar with both bills, but I call 
the attention of the gentleman from New Mexico to the fact 
that this only éxtends all the provisions of a certain act, which 
act limited the amount of land that could be disposed of under it, 
and that that land has all been disposed of already. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. My understanding is that there has been 
very little of the land that the original bill provided for allotted 
to these Indians. 

Mr. MANN. But the Secretary of the Interior says that the 
records of the Indian Office show that the area applied for in 
Arizona exceeds the authorized area by possibly 2,000 acres, and 
he makes a similar statement practically in regard to New 
Mexico, where 16,000 acres have been applied for, while the 
limit in the act which it is proposed to extend is not to exceed 
3,000 acres in Arizona and 1,000 acres in New Mexico and 5,000 
acres in California. All that could be applied for under the 
original act has already been applied for, so that the extending 
the act would not accomplish what is desired. I offer an amend- 
ment to correct it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN: At the end of line 8 insert the 
following after the word “sixteen " 

“ Provided, That there may be exc under the provisions of the 
act named herein a total area not exceeding 10,000 acres in Arizona 
and 25,000 acres in New Mexico.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is om the third reading of the 
bill. f 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HERNANDEZ, House bill No. 9131, of similar 
tenor, was laid on the table. 


LAND FOR OMAHA INDIAN CEMETERY PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6417) te provide for the selection by the 
Omaha Indians and the setting apart of reservation lands for 
tribal cemetery purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 


1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 1 ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, directed to reserve from sale, urfler the terms of the act of 
nay 11, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 111), the following-described tracts of land 
within the Omaha Agency Reserve in Nebraska: The northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter, formerly 
used by the Presbyterian missionary; and the northeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter, in addition to the 
8 acres in the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter which have already been set apart; all in section 
24, township 25 north, range 9 cast, of the sixth principal meridian ; 
said lands to be used by the Omaha Indians for cemetery purposes, 

Suc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may 
likewise cause to be set apart for Indian cemetery purposes unappro- 
priated lands as follows: Not to exceed 10 acres other than herein 
described in the south half of the southwest quarter of section 24, 
township 25 north, range 9 east, and not to exceed 40 acres in two or 
more tracts in other parts of the reservation, said tracts to be selected 
by the Indians, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE COPYRIGHT LAWS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8356) to amend sections 28 and 30 of an 
act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respect- 
ing copyright,” approved March 4, 1909. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Caraway). 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That sections 28 and 30 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909, be amended to read as follows: 

~“ Sec. 28. That any person who willfully and for profit shall infringe 
any copyright in uny work protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States, or who shall knowingly and willfully aid or abet such 
infringement, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for not exceeding one 

ear or by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or both, 
n the discretion of the court: Provided, howercr, That nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to prevent the performance of religious or 
secular works, such as oratories, cantatas, masses, or octayo choruses 
by public schools, church choirs, or vocal societies, rented, borrowed 
or obtained from some public library, public school, church choir, school 
choir, or vocal society, provided the performance is given for charitable 
or educational rere and not for profit. 

“Sec. 80. That the importation into the United States of any article 
bearing a false notice of copyright when there is no existing copyright 
thereon in the United States, or of any infringing coples, matter, or 
material of any work copyrighted in the United States, is prohibited.” 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 2, line 6, strike out the word “ oratories“ and insert the 
word “ oratorios.” 


The SPEAKER pre tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARITON COUNTY, MO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11792) transferring Chariton County from 
the northern division of the eastern district to the western divi- 
sion of the western judicial district of Missouri. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be read, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the county of Chariton, in the State of Mis- 
souri, be detached from the northern division of the eastern judicial 
district and attached to the western division of the western judicial 
district of the State of Missouri: Provided, That courts of the northern 
division of the eastern district shall retain and exercise jurisdiction 
over all causes and proceedings, civil and criminal, arising in or comin 
from said county and n and pending at the date of taking effect o 
this act and of all cri al offenses committed in said county prior to 
the date this act goes into effect, the prosecution of which have not 

, as completely as if this act were not passed, 


Is there ob- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? i 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, in view of the very 
illuminating statement in the report, which is simply a recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass, I would like a little information 
on the subject, and on the form of the bill. 

Before the gentleman makes a statement as to the form, I 
will say that the Judiciary Committee has fallen into the prac- 
tice of reporting some bills, making slight changes in various 
Judicial districts, and changes in the time of holding courts, by 
amending the sections of the Judicial Code in some cases, and in 
other cases by paying no attention at all to the section of the 
Judicial Code, but putting in an independent statute. It seems 
to me that the committee ought to have a uniform practice, one 
way or the other, and adhere to it. We passed the Judicial Code 
a few years ago and divided up the States into districts, nam- 
ing the counties, and so forth; and for a time most of the amend- 
ments to that code were passed by amending the section, repeat- 
ing it and making the change in the section, so that anyone who 
had the amended act would have the whole thing before him. 
Now bills are introduced, some of them doing it in that way and 
sone in the other way, The Judiciary Committee ought to have 
a practice on the subject to which it conforms, and have all of 
these alike, so that anyone examining the statute cah know 
what the custon is. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was considered that 
question was raised, as to whether it might not be the better 
practice to set out the statute as it would read when amended, 
and some of us were informed that on another occasion when 
that had been done the Senate changed the practice and re- 
ported back the bill in some such form as this. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman's information was incorrect, 
There has been no such case. There has been no case where the 
House passed a bill amending an original section, where the 
Senate struck that out and inserted a mere change of the law. 

Mr. IGOE. As to the necessity for this, the gentleman from 
Missouri, my colleague [Mr. Rucker], who drew the bill and 
introduced it, and who comes from Chariton County, will ex- 
plain the necessity for it. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it was on account of the importance 
of it that the gentleman from Missouri, my friend [Mr. 
Rucker}, did not have any information contained in the report. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt the criticism 
of the gentleman from Minois 

Mr. MANN. I am not making any criticism—far from it, 

Mr. RUCKER. I have no doubt the remarks of the gentle-- 
man are well founded, and possibly it would be better to follow 
the suggestion he makes. The fact is, however, that this bill 
is in the form in which like bills have frequently passed the 
House, 

In this particular matter the gentleman asks for information 
because the report does not fully disclose the reasons for the 
bill. I will say that Chariton County, Mo., in which I reside, 
was always in the western division of the western district of 
Missouri until a few years ago, when a certain judge presided 
over that court before whom the lawyers were so reluctant to 
try their cases that at their request and the request of the peo- 
ple I introduced a bill, in form like this one, by which Chariton 
County was transferred from the western to the eastern division 
of the State. Since that time a new oecupant of the bench has 
appeared, before whom the lawyers are perfectly willing to try 
their cases, and for convenience they desire to be put back into 
the western district. 

I will say that the county seat of Chariton County is on the 
main line of the Wabash Railway and close by Kansas City, so 
that it is very convenient to travel backward and ferward, 
while the court in the eastern district is much more inconven- 
iently located, requiring a longer time, a greater distance, and 
at least one, if not two, transfers on the railroad, with the inci- 
dental delay in waiting for trains, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. How long is it since we transferred this county 
to the eastern district? 

Mr. RUCKER. Ido not remember definitely, but I wouls say 
about 10 years. : 

Mr. MANN. And now we are transferring it back? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How long does the gentleman think it will be 
before we transfer it back again? 

Mr. RUCKER. Whenever we get another judge on the bench 
like the one who was there at the time it was transferred before. 

Mr. MANN. That excuse hardly goes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have told the gentleman frankly why this 
county was taken out of the western district some years ago and 
why it is desirable to put it back now. 
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Mr. MANN. I know; but the gentleman says they took one 
county out of the district because that county did not happen 
to like the judge. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman well knows that proceedings 
of a different character were threatened here; and this is not 
the only county, but a number of other counties were taken out 
of the jurisdiction of a certain judge; and when he saw that 
something was being done that interfered with his jurisdiction, 
he retired from the bench, as he had the right to do under the 
law, and then the trouble disappeared. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand it, if somebody in Missouri 
thinks the judge is looking cross-eyed at him, he wants his 
eounty moved into another district. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman that there can be 
no quarrel between him and me about that, becuse the judge I 
have reference to was appointed by President Cleveland and 
happened te come from this side of the House, the side I rep- 
resent. We could not get along, and that is all there is about it. 
I will say to the gentleman that if he had been in the court and 
had seen what I have seen he would not have hesitated to do 
what has been done. 

Mr. MANN. I can understand now why the report did not 
eontain any information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was aceordingiy read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rucker, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11081) to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in Riverside County, Cal. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the corresponding Senate bill was 
passed Saturday by unanimous consent; and I ask unanimous 
eonsent that this bill lie on the table. 

Mr. MANN. ‘This House bill, the Raker bill, has already been 
laid on the table. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; it is unnecessary te have it done again. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, YANKTON COUNTY, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 10836, granting the consent of Congress to the 
Yankton County Bridge Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge 
aeross the Missouri River at a point between Yankton County, 
S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr. 

Mr. DILEON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 4190, a bill of the same tenor, be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to consider- 
ing the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

An act (S. 4190) authorizing the Yankton County Bridge Co., a cor- 
poration, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges and — 
proaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point between Yank- 
ton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Yankton County Bridge Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of South Dakota, its successors 
and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges and approaches thereto across the Mis- 
souri River at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, in section 
13, township 93 north, of range 56 west, Yankton County, S. Dak., to 
the shore opposite thereto, at a point in section 11, township 33 north, 
range 1 w Cedar County; Nebr., in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to. regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Suc, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dirrox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


The bill H. R. 10836 was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 10750, permitting the Mondak Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River, in the State of Montana. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Mondak Bridge Co., a corporation. or, zed under the laws of the 
State of Montana, and its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 


Is there objection to the present 


expressly reserved. 

The following committee amendment was read and agreed to: 

Line 1, page 2, after the word “ Montana,” insert the following: 
Dat least one-half mile distant from the existing bridge of the Great 
Northern Railway Co, in that vicinity. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Duron, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 17 OF THE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12195) to amend section 17 of the United 
States bankruptey law of July 1, 1898, and amendments thereto 
of February 5, 1903. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, ctc., That section 17 of an act entitled “An act to 
establish a unifoim system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 


approved July 1, 1898, as amended February 5, 1903, be amended so as 
hereafter to read as follows: — 9 
nk- 


“Sec. 17. Debts not affected by a era A discharge 
ruptcy shall release a bankrupt from all of 5 provable debts, aoe 
e, 
are 


such as (first) are due as a tax levied by the United States, the Sta 
county, district, or municipality im which he resides; (second) 
liabilities for obtaining property by false pretenses or false representa- 
tions, or for willful and malicious injuries to the person or property of 
another, or for alimony due or - to become due, or for maintenance or sup- 
port of wife or child, or for seduction of an un ed female, or for 

reach of promise of marriage accompanied by seduction, or fer eriminal 
conversation; (third) have not been duly scheduled in time for t 
and allowance, with the name ef the creditor, if known to the Sank 
rupt, unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy ; or (fourth) were created by his fra embezzle- 
ment, misapprepriation, or defalcation while ac as ano or in 
any fiduciary capacity.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like first 
to ask in reference to a matter of form which is not, perhaps, 
important. I notice that the gentleman introducing the bill 
changes “one” to “ first,’ “two” to “second,” “three” to 
“third,” and “four” to “fourth.” It is not quite the form of 
the bankruptcy act. I want to ask out of curiosity why the 
change was made? 

Mr. DANFORTH. I will say that that was against the 
wishes of the introducer of the bill. The copy was changed 
twice so us to make it accord with the original section, but the 
Government Printing Office insisted on substituting the words 
“first,” “second,” and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is about time that the Public Printer 
kad some one down there who knew how to follow copy. He has 
frequently and impudently made changes from the copy. 

Mr. DANFORTH. T think the rules that the Printing Office 
prescribe require these words to be used. 

Mr. MANN. The other day we sent to the Printing Office 
the record of some pairs which did not in the slightest degree 
concern the Public Printer in any way that I know of. He did 
not like the form in which the pairs were put and so he changed 
them srouud—thought it was none of our business—and fixed 
up the pairs the way he wanted them, giving no information. 
He deliberately cut it out. He has done that a number of 
times lately. Here is a bill introduced amending a section of 
a long law, drawn on certain lines. The original act might have 
said first“ instead of one,“ but it did not. All through it is 
divided up into one, two, three, four, five, and six. The Public 
Printer thought “first” would look better than one,“ so he 
changed it; he thought “ second ” would look better than “ two,” 
so he changed that. It is not possible to have the Public Printer 
print an amendment to a law following the language of the 
original law. I think it is about time it was stopped. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DANFORTH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEASING OF IRRIGABLE ARID LANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6782) providing for the leasing of arid lands 
which are irrigable belonging to Indian allottees and fixing the 
maximum time for which such leases may run. 

The Clerk read the title to the Dill. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that that bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that that bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 2 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES COURT AT AIKEN, S. C. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9819) to amend the act of March 3, 1915, pro- 
viding the time for the holding of the United States court at 
Aiken, S. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 7 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be 
reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enact eic., That section 5 of the act of March 3, 1915, en- 
titled “An act to ide for the appointment of a district jade, ri 
trict attorney, an marshal Tor thew western district of South Carol 
and Se other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to — 
ua 1 5 That terms of the district court for the eastern district 
shall be held at Charleston on the first Tuesdays in June and December ; 
at Columbia on the third Tuesday in January and the first Tuesday in 
November; at Florence on the first Tuesday in March; and at 
on the fourth Tuesdays in March and October. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I assume that this 
bill is possibly to accommodate or, if not to accommodate, to 
accord with the recommendation of Judge Johnson. 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not say that it is. 

Mr. MANN. If it is not in accord with his wishes, it has not 
the chance of a snow flake. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to the gentleman that the United 
States court and the State courts are held in the State court- 
house in South Carolina. The holding of the United States 
court conflicts with the holding of the State courts, and in 
order to relieve the conflict and permit both authorities to hold 
their courts regularly this bill is recommended. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that this courthouse is not in the district in which 
Judge Johnson is presiding judge, but is in the district in which 
Judge Smith presides and is recommended by him. The bill is 
introduced for the purpose stated by the gentleman from North 
Carolina Mr. WEBB]. 

Mr. WEBB. There is no other place for holding court in 
Aiken except the State courthouse. 

Mr. MANN. This is amending the act of last year which 
created an additional judge down there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Did the act do any more than that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; it fixed the time for 
holding the courts at all of the points in the State. Through 
an error a date was fixed which conflicts with the holding of 
the State court at this point. For that reason a change is 
sought to be made in the time for holding the court at Aiken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am rather slow at getting at 
what I want to say, but I arose simply to say that one of the 
ablest Members this House ever had, in my opinion, was ap- 
pointed United States district judge in the State of South 
Carolina, Mr. Joseph T. Johnson, and I will take my hat off 
to him at any time, whether in the House or on the bench. 
{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 


LOCATING AND MARKING CONFEDERATE GRAVES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint, resolution 171, to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of the act of March 9, 1906. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the ap- 
poprat marking of the graves of the soldiers and sailors of the Con- 
ederate army a navy who died in nort! risons and were buried 
near the prisons where they died, and for at ek aay lly approved 
March 9, 1906; and centinued in ang ogg and effect for two Tears by 
joint resolution approved 3 908; and for the additional 
period of one 8 a a ution pprt Ber February 25, 1910; 
and for the add od of two years by a joint resolution 


proved —.—.— a 10; and for 


same is hereby, continued in full force and effect for two years from 
the expiration ‘of the present continuation, March 13, 1916; and the 


unexpended N of the a 8 made by said act of March 9, 


1906, is contin le for expenditure during the 
additional aah a of — — provided for: Provided, That the 
ee ee — bea fer in the original act shall include the 
— es see ak: . of each Confederate soldier prisoner of war: 
Ti ec ee of the commissioner shall be 
fixed” by ty the . a tw: 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think there is a Member on either side of the aisle who 
is opposed to the worthy purpose covered by this resolution, but 
I do think there should be some evidence of a desire to terminate 
this work. I would like to inquire of the gentleman froin Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hay] whether he thinks the work will be completed 
when the present unexpended balance of $40,000 is exhausted, 
or whether there will be this biennial call upon Congress to con- 
tinue reviving the work of this commission and providing for 
additional funds when we are long out of Congress? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible for me to answer 
that question, as I do not know how much more work has to be 
done. The present incumbent of this office has filed a very 
full report showing what has been done under his administra- 
tion, and he says in the last part of that report that it is net 
possible at this time to definitely forecast the time required 
to complete the work, but that due diligence is being exercised 
to do so in the shortest time possible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps he meant by that that he might 
surprise Congress by completing the work within the two-year 
period? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. I will say that the present commissioner is 
a gentleman of great industry and has discharged the duties of 
his office with great ability. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The recent report shows that he has been 
very assiduous in the work, but I assume that the gentleman 
from Virginia is in sympathy with this work being concluded at 
some time? 

Mr. HAY. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We woutd all like to see the work brought 
to a close, and there is no reason why it should not be brought 
to a close. 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I should think in two years it ought to be- 
completed. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HAY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ALSEA INDIANS, SILETZ RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10307) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay and to distribute the balance now in the Treasury 
to the credit of the Alsea and other Indians on the Siletz Reser- 
vation. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, in his "discretion, 85 pay to the e heirs of any deceased person 
enrolled as living on the Siletx tion at the time of the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement with the Alsea and ether Indians on the Siletz 
Reservation on August 15, 1894 a Stat. L., p. 324), the pro rata share 
of such deceased person in the fund of $1000 000 set aside as a perma- 
nent fund by article 2 of the agreement. 

The y of the Interior is also hereby authorized to pay 5 
capita to Uving members ef the tribe any or all of any balance remain 
from the $42,600 set poe by artiele 2 of the agreement for paying 
$75 each to males of 21 years and females of 18 years or more, ani 


all married persons, — Ro 3 nore be ip at re ee. eee 
tary is also authorized, in his discretion, to 
of said balance for the care and support of a inten, et ‘Testi ute 


members enrolied under the provisions of the agreement. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand it, there are about 28 persons to whom this fund 
will be available. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In the distribution of the first part of it, the 
balance of the $100,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there are some $42,600 now undis- 
tributed? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Of the $42,000, the sum in the second part 
of the bill, there is about $4,600 yet 9 with some 
accrued interest. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 


What I wish to inquire especially about is 
this: I could not get a clear idea from reading the report how 
much per capita will be paid to these heirs per stirpes. 


Mr. HAWLEY. As I understand from the department's state- 
ment, the same amount as would have been paid to the original 
persons had they lived. Each heir will take that which would 
have been paid to the immediate ancestor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there any such direction in the 
bill under consideration, that they shall receive no more than 
what their original ancestor would have taken? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not answer that, except that the bill 
was prepared by the department in order to enable them to carry 
out that purpose. They have been doing this work before—dis- 
tributing the money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘To the heirs of the original persons entitled 
to it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; and as they state in their report, they 
reread the terms of the agreement and concluded that it did not 
warrant them in doing that—about three years ago—and so they 
ceased the distribution that had been formerly made, holding 
it up awaiting this legislation to enable them to go on with the 
work as it had been heretofore carried on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give estimate as to the 
amount of money that will be available for payment to these heirs? 

Mr. HAWLEY. As I remember the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, which I do not have before me at this 
time, there would be a few thousand dollars, I have forgotten 
how many but not a very large sum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, it says here in the report payment 
has been made to the heirs of all but 4 deceased persons, and 
in addition to those 4 persons there are now 24 living who are 
entitled to their pro rata share, making in all some 28. I was 
curious to find out what would be the basis of apportionment 
to those who are heirs, whether they would receive a larger per- 
centage than the original ancestor would be entitled to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, I understood the practice of the de- 
partment was to pay the heirs what their ancestors would have 
received. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, there is nothing here in the bill 
making such a limitation. I do not think it would be fair to 
pay the heirs a greater pro rata than what the ancestors were 
originally entitled to. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? They usually treat an Indian as an 
Indian; I do not know what they do here, where every one is 
born it comes in as though he was a grandfather. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These descendants are not necessarily 
members of the tribe. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. They do not have to be members 
of the tribe. The original allottee did not receive the fund, 
because he was perhaps a shiftless person or noncompetent or 
for some other reason the money was held up. There are only 
24 persons who have received the fund and there are 4 other 
shares of. deceased persons whose heirs would be entitled to 
a share in the proceeds of this fund under this bill, and I am 
curious to know whether they are going to receive more or only 
the same portion as the original allotment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My understanding is that the 24 who did not 
receive the amount when it was originally distributed will re- 
ceive their full share, and the heirs of the others will receive 
the part that their ancestors would have received. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would there be any balance of this $48,000 
remaining after it is divided into 28 equal parts? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Of the $100,000? 
Mr. STAFFORD. ‘There is only $42,000. 
Mr. HAWLEY. That is the second part of the bill and in the 


last paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hawtey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENLARGED HOMESTEADS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 8654) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” 


[After a pause.] The 
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The Clerk real as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for an enlar, homestead,” approved February 19, 1909, and 
of an act entitled “An act to provide for an en omstead,’’ aj 
proved June 17, 1910, as amended by an act approved Feb: ik, 
1913, and aş 3 an act approved March 3, 1915, be, rt | the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. t any person who made or shall make homestead 
entry of the character herein described and who has not submitted 
final proot thereon, or who, having submitted final proof, still owns and 
occupies the land thus entered, shall have the ht to enter public 
lands, subject to the provisions of this act, contiguous to his first 
entry, which shall not, together with the original * exceed 320 
acres: Provided, That if there be no vacant land of this character 
contiguous to his original entry such person may enter as such addi- 
tional entry other land situated in the d district where such former 
entry was made: Provided, That the land originally entered and that 
covered by the additional entry shall have first been designated as sub- 
ject to this act, as provided by section 1 hereof.” 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all the matter just read and insert the following: 

“ That the act entitled ‘An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,’ 
approved February 19, 1909, be amended by adding thereto an addi- 

onal section to be known as on 7: 

“*Sec. 7. That any: peeo who has made or :.all make entry of 
less than 320 acres of ds of the character hercin described, and who 
shall have submitted final proof thereon, shall have the right to enter 
pone lands subject to the provisions of this act, not contiguous to 

first entry, which shall not with the original entry exceed 320 
acres: Provided, That the land originally entered and that covered by 
the additional entry shall first have been 3 as subject to this 
act as provided by section 1 thereof: Provi further, That in no case 
shall patent issue for the land covered by such additional entry until 
the pason making same shall have sary and in conformity with 
the homestead laws resided upon and cultivated the lands so addi- 
tionally entered, and otherwise complied with such laws: And provided 
further, That this section shall not be construed as affecting any 
rights as to location of soldiers’ additional homesteads under section 
2300 of the Revised Statutes.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand this bill goes farther than any bill passed by this 
House, as the additional land to which the former homesteader 
could make entry under former bills was to within 30 miles of 
his homestead, but this gives the privilege to go anywhere and 
take up an additional amount of land to make up his quota of 
320 acres. 

Mr, TIMBERLAKE. I will say he is restricted, however, to 
the character of land contained in his first application. This 
amendment was a recommendation by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But he is not restricted to any local dis- 
trict. He may go anywhere, even if he is no longer living on 
the land, even if he has sold his homestead right; he can make 
additional entry for an amount of land to equal 320 acres. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is only in the case where 320 would 
be necessary for a homestead entry. There is a reason for that. 
They have undergone all the hardships incident to that country, 
and just when the time arrives when he could be recompensed 
for the work he had done he was barred by reason of the fact 
he had made final proof, and he sees his neighbor, who had not 
undergone the hardships, take an adjacent homestead giving him 
320 acres. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He had a preferential choice and he decided 
on land on which the entire homestead was suflicient to main- 
tain him. He went ahead and entered and improved the property. 
Just because we passed an enlarged homestead law, because the 
remaining land was not sufficient to sustain a family, you are 
going to give this man, who may have abandoned the farm a 
year ago, the right to locate somewhere else and take up a second 
entry. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I would like to say to the gentlemun 
that applied to the person who is given the benefits of this act. 
Now, three or four years later a settler settles in this same 
locality; the Government comes on and says that it requires 
320 acres in order to make a comfortable living. Now, that 
man comes in there three or four years later than this man and 
he is given the benefit of the 320 acres. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Those were cases where the man had not 
up to that time made final proof. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And, of course, granting to everyone who 
was then going to enter upon land the additional right to take 
up land of 320 acres, Congress was naturally influenced by the 
equitable side to extend it to those who had already entered 
but had not made final proof. But here you are giving a second 
homestead entry to persons who already may have abandoned 
their homesteads, a departure entirely from the policy of Con- 
gress which can not be justified, in my opinion. À 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there is 
every justification to give this to those people who went out to 
that country in an early day, It had not been said to him that 
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100 acres was ample for him to maintain himself and family, 
and they had gone out there presuming that they might be able 
to do so, and they underwent a hardship for five or six years 
on that 160 acres, and very nearly starved to death in many 
cases. They were required to make proof in seven years, 
which prevented them from getting the benefit of the 320 acres 
which Congress decided afterwards was necessary for a living 
on that character of public land, and the consequence is that 
they really received no benefit from this homestead entry. Now, 
the provisions of this bill require that they comply with the 
homestead law. It does not give it to them in fee. They have 
to go and cultivate it and reside on it for three years. And it 
does seem to me it is giving consideration to those who went to 
this country ut an early day and underwent all the hardships 
of that region, and there is no justification, in my mind, for 
barring them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think it is giving 
them a second homestead entry to the land? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It is a second homestead entry, but it 
simply equalizes them with their neighbors who came in later 
and had not undergone all the hardships of that country that 
the earlier settler had undergone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This could not be used in conjunction 
with a homestead entry. 

Mr. MANN. Under this they have to live on the new land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They may have sold their old entry, and 
this gives them a second homestead entry. 

Mr. MANN. On this class of land. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Possibly some of them have sold it 
and the title has parted from them for the reason that they 
absolutely exhausted all they could get out of the land to keep 
their families and educate their children. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is taking an inconsistent 
position. He claims that formerly, under the original law, be- 
fore the enlarged homestead entry, a man could not make a 
living on 160 acres of that character of land. Now, he has 
abandoned that land, and you are going to give him the right 
to enter upon a remnant of the 320 acres, the difference be- 
tween his original entry and the 320, where it is acknowledged 
he could not make a living, just merely for the purpose, maybe, 
to get title to it and sell it. 

Mr. MANN. Is not this the situation: We have given to 
those who are now on the land, and have their homesteads 
there, the right to 160 additional acres of the same class, with- 
out their even going to live upon it at all; that we will make 
them a present of it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Subject to the passage of the enlarged 
homestead entry. 

Mr. MANN. Now, this proposition proposes to give those 
who did make a homestead and lost it, perhaps, or I might say 
sold it—but I take it that most of them practically lost it—a 
chance to try it over on the same class of land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On a smaller fraction. 

Mr. MANN. Not a smaller fraction—the same fraction. 
What they could take before was 160 acres, and this would give 
them a chance to take a new 160 acres. Can we not just as 
well afford to take care of the fellow who lost his place as one 
who kept it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are we not taking care of the fellow who 
has got an advantage in his original homestead entry of 160 
acres, and now wishes to go and exploit another 160 acres? 

Mr. MANN. I take it that in most cases they have lost it. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In 99 cases out of 100. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is not a case where a man goes and 
takes a piece of ground out of which he makes profit. 

Mr. FERRIS. These must be investigated by the Geological 
Survey, and it must be found to be nonirrigated, nonmineral, 
and notimbered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And 320 acres are required and, therefore, 
you propose to give him 160—— 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman will recall that on our way 
out through The Needles there was land similiar to this. Sup- 
pose it did exist, and suppose he did worry along with it and 
get title to the first 160 acres, and then came along under the 
act of 1899, which gave a man a right to 820 acres, that amount 
is not too much. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not object to granting to the man 
who is still living on his land the right to an additional 160 
acres, provided it was tributary, but to grant him an additional 
right, no matter where the location is to be, I think is to adopt 
a policy that should not be approved by this House, 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish to say that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] has been in the Land Office himself as 
receiver, and his judgment is sound on that, and he is right 
about it. It is not too much to give a man an additional entry 


of 160 acres that already has 160 acres of this nonirrigable, non- 
timbered land. 

If it was irrigable land, if it was timberland, if it was min- 
eral land, I would be in agreement with the gentleman—and 
he and I agree about most things as to that kind of land—but 
Congress has got to display a little liberality toward those 
people, you know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think Congress has 
been displaying a considerable amount of liberality toward those 
persons who are on the land? I do not object to affording fur- 
ther rights to the man who is on the land, but to the man who 
has sold his entry I do not think we should do it. 

Mr. FERRIS. They are constrained by the direst circum- 
stances sometimes to part with their 160 acres. They may have 
only a team of ponies, worth about $25 apiece, and a barrel of 
water and a shanty, and they may be trying to raise a family 
and a little broom corn and a little sod crop, and they do not 
have much music while they eat, I can assure the gentleman, 

Mr, STAFFORD. I will withhold my objection, Mr. Speaker, 
in response to the request of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE], 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this is 
in line with the acts of Congress all the way through. The act 
of 1889 gave an additional homestead to the men who had filed 
on an earlier homestead, where it was deemed at first that 80 
acres would be enough to keep a family. They went out to this 
territory, where it was designated that 320 acres were necessary 
to make a homestead, and the department allows them to take 
up, in all, 320 acres. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman be willing 
to pass this over until next week without prejudice, when I 
can make further inquiry along the line of the gentleman’s 
remarks? ‘ 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, thut we pass over this bill without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBER- 
LAKE] asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS IN SERVICE OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12835) to authorize and empower officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under 
the Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The title of the bill was read. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what became of Calendar No. 82? 
Mr. STAFFORD. That was passed over by the Clerk with- 
out prejudice. [Laughter.] That is House Calendar 66, known 
as the Gordon bill. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 1342, REVISED STATUTES, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7619) to sectim 8 of en gaa of the 
Revised Statutes of the Uni States, enacted July 27 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
this another star print? I de not recognize the bill from the 
copy that I have as read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Is this the star print of this bill or not? 
The Chair understands that this is the original print. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk did not read the copy that I have 
in my hand. I ask that it be read over again. 

The SPEAKER. The Olerk will again report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill * = Meng. to re section 8 of section reg of the Revised 
gerd the i nited States, enacted July 27, 1892. 


Be it pier That section 3 of section 1342 of the Revised 
Statutes of the toate States be, and the same hereby is, repealed 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage, and shall apply to all pending prosecutions and existing 


causes of prosecutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. GORDON. I will ask unanimous consent to pass the 
measure without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to pass the bill without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL AND MARINE OFFICERS IN HAITI. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12835) to authorize and empower oflicers 
and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps to serve under 
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the Government of the Republic of Haiti, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PADGETT] is out of the hall at present on committee work. I 
told him that I was not willing to let this bill be passed to- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that it may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to pass the bill without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WABASH RIVER, SLLVERWOOD, IND, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13006) to authorize the reconstruction of 
an existing bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in 
the State of Indiana, and the maintenance and operation of 

_the bridge so reconstructed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad 
Co. and Walter I. oss, its receiver, their successors or assigns, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to reconstruct the bridge of said com- 
pany and operate the same across the Wabash River at or near Silver- 
wood, Ind., at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the 
line of the existing bridge of said company, in accordance with the 

rovisicns of the act entitled, “An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Tepe 1, Une 6, insert after the word “and” the words “ maintain 
and.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cutror, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

COMMERCE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 308) to amend the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] does not think we ought to consider this bill and 
the following bill and joint resolution to-day? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I ask unanimous consent that Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar Nos. 85, 86, and 87 go over without 
prejudice until the next unanimous-consent day. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that Unanimous Consent Calendar Nos. 85, 86, and 
7 be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOMESTEAD LAW IN ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 228) to amend the United States homestead 
law in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The bill was read, as follows: . 


Be it cnacted, eto., That every person who is qualified under existing 
laws to make homestead entry of the public lands of the United States 
who has settled upon or who shall hereafter settle upon any of the 
public lands of the United States situated in the District of Alaska, 
whether surveyed or -unsurveyed, with the intention of claiming the 
same under the homestead laws, shall, subject to the provisions and 
limitations hereof, be entitled to enter 160 acres or a less quantity of 
unappropriated public land in said District of Alaska, and no more. 

Sec. 2. Additional homestead entries authorized in Alaska: That every 
person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at the age of 
21 years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who has filed his or 
her declaration of intention to become such, as required by the natu- 
ralization laws, shall be and is hereby authorized to enter one quarter 
section ora less quantity of unappropriated public in the Territory of 
Alaska, under the provisions of the homestead laws of the United 
States, and the fact that such person has prior to such entry in Alaska 
entered or acquired title to a homestead . the homestead laws 
of the United States in any other. State or Territory shall not be held 
to bar such additional enay in Alaska, and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make such additional rules and a agate as ie! be necessar, 
to carry out the provisions of this section :. Provided, That said addi- 
tional homestead may be located and entered upon surveyed or unsur- 
veyed lands, and when so entered ron unsurveyed Jands shall be so 
entered under the laws now in force in Alaska in relation to the entry 
of unsurveyed lands, except as modified by this act: And provided 


(prer That this section shall apply to any person in Alaska who has 
n good faith entered upon said land for homestead entry prior to the 
passage and approval of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 5, after line 2, insert the following as a new section : 

“ Sec. 3. That there shall be excepted from homestead settlement and 
entry under this act the lands in Annette and Pribilof Islands, the 
islands leased or occupied for the propagation of foxes, and such other 
eee as have been or may be reserved or withdrawn from settlement or 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I avill ask the gen- 
tleman, have they got tired of 320 acres up there in Alaska? 

Mr. FERRIS. Where the expense of clearing is great and the 
terms of the law are mandatory, as to cultivating a certain area, 
these provisions have proven burdensome to the people up there, 
and the Delegate from Alaska and numerous citizens who have 
written to the committee urge that the limit be cut down. 

Mr. MANN. Is it mandatory on them to take 320 acres under 
the existing law? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; but they do take it under the law, and 
they have to cultivate n certain proportion, I believe one-eighth 
of it, the first year and some additional each year. 

Mr. MANN. Buta man who protests against his right to take 
more than 160 acres may confine himself to the privilege of 
taking 160 acres. He may take more, but he is not compelled to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps what the gentleman says may be true, 
although it is handled in this way: The Geological Survey goes 
out and makes an examination of certain lands and designates 
them as entitled to be entered under the 320-acre or enlarged 
homestead law or under the 160-acre homestead law. Now, if 
a man made application to enter 160 acres, in lands that were 
designated as dry-farming lands, or entitled to be entered under 
the 320-acre law, I am not sure that his application would be 
received. ; y 

Mr. MANN. I am sure that there jis no law of the United 
States that requires a man to take a fixed quantity of land. He 
is permitted to do it, but he may take less if it is divided, nnd 
there is that division. 

I am very certain that we have not learned all the rensous for 
the passage of this bill, because when people protest that the 
law permits them to take too much and they have the right to 
take less and they want the law changed, you have got to show 
me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. I will yield to the gentleman from Alaska, who 
is more familiar with it. I know of no reason why the aren 
should not be reduced if they desire it up there. 

Mr. MONDELL. Before the gentleman does that will he 
yield to me for a question to refresh my memory. Have we ex- 
tended to Alaska the limited homestead law, the law allowing 
a limited patent on mineral lands? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think so. The gentleman from Alaska will 


probably know better than I about local laws up there. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. We have a special law in Alaska allow- 
ing the homesteader to take 320 acres, 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not the question. Have we ex- 
tended to Alaska what is known as the limited-title law, under 
which a homesteader may take lands containing certain min- 
erals, secure a patent, reserving to the Government the minerals? 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. I do not know. 

Mr. FERRIS. We passed a law in 1898 extending the tfome- 
stead law and in March, 1898, an act providing that the home- 
stead law shall be applicable up there, and now the gentleman 
asks if we provided for a limited homestead, a surface patent. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is erroneously called a surface home- 
stead—was that law extended to Alaska? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is my recollection that in the coal-leasing 
law we did, but I am not certain about it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest this to the gentleman, that 
as to the second section, which seems to me to be the only purt 
of the bill that is important, because the gentleman from Illinois 
has called attention to the fact that there is no necessity of 
reducing the area of a homestead if the object be to relieve the 
homesteader of the necessity of more clearing and cultivation, 
he can comply with that, because he can meet that situation 
himself. That matter is entirely under his control. But the 
second section contains a provision which, I think, is a very 
wise one, under which a former entry in the United States is not 
a bar to a homestead in Alaska, That could be provided for in 
a bill of two lines, and that is important. But the difficulty of 


the bill, as I see it, is that reenacting, as it does at great length 
and in extenso the homestead law, following, if it does, the law 
providing for a limited patent and containing no provision at an 
with regard to minerals, it raises a question of what class of 
lands you are confining. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I will yield to the gentleman from Alaska, 
who, I am sure, can give you the information. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In regard to the point made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the bill was not intro- 
duced in the interest of the man who has taken the homestead. 
It was not introduced for the purpose of preventing him from 
getting the benefits of the old law, but it was introduced because 
there is a small area of this good land in Alaska, and it is now 
being taken by men in these large tracts. There is not enough to 
go around, and we think 820 acres is altogether too much to 
allow a homesteader in valleys where there is such a limited 
quantity of this good land. Along the line of the new railroad 
there are thousands of people going in, and to allow each one 
320 acres is to limit the population too much, which will happen 
if each one takes 320 acres. 

Mr. MANN. Why did you not give the reason when the 
proposition came up instead of giving the reason that it re- 
quired them to cultivate too much, which on its face is an 
absurdity? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Both reasons are ; 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not claim that it is a good 
reason to say if a man has a right to take 160 acres or 320 
acres that he wants a law passed saying that he can not take 
over 160 acres because he can not restrain himself from work. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. We find that where they can take 320 
acres or 640 acres they invariably take the maximum and then 
groan about it. 

Mr. MANN. Let them groan. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I want to limit them so that some 
other man can get a chance. 

Mr. MANN. That is another reason, but it is not the reason 
set forth in the report. We all know that people have to re- 
strain themselves, restrain their passions and appetite in 
eating and drinking, and so forth, but to say that a man must 
restrain his passion for work on a homestead entry by law 
gets me. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will yield, in Congress a 
few years ago we passed the enlarged-homestead act giving the 
right to enter 320 acres, and they now say they only want to 
enter 160. Now, what earthly objection can there be to that? 

Mr. MANN. No objection on my part, but as a reason on its 
face it is palpably incorrect. I asked the question hoping that 
I might find out the real reason for the passage of the bill. It 
is absolutely silly to say that a man who has the right to take 
160 acres or 820 acres insists that Congress shall limit him to 
160 acres, He can take 160 acres if he wants it. Everybody 
knows that that is not the reason for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. What is the reason? I know of none other 
than the one assigned and the additional one, that they desire it. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I stated the reason to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alaska may have given the 
reason, but that is not the reason assigned in the report. The 
reason assigned in the report is so palpably incorrect that I 
wanted to know what the real reason was. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have given the gentleman the real 
reason. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether, in considering the question of granting an additional 
homestead right to those who had heretofore exercised that 
right in the United States, the committee considered those in- 
stances where persons merely go on to timberlands, strip the 
timber off, and dispose of it, without any idea of making it a 
permanent home. I know, on a visit to Canada some years ago 
as a member of the select committee on pulp and paper investi- 
gation—the Mann Committee, so called—we found numerous 
instances in northern Canada where persons made it a practice 
of locating on timberlands with the sole idea of stripping the 
lands of the timber, selling it, and then abandoning the land. 
We all know that in Alaska there are large timberlands. 

Mr. FERRIS. But the timberlands are all in the forest re- 
serves. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Oh, there are some lands outside of the 
forest reserves that necessarily have timber on them, and the 
Idea came to my mind whether this would not permit that char- 
neter of exploitation? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I will give the theory of the 
committee. Of course, what the gentleman says now touches 
section 2 of the bill, and what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] was talking about was section 1. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Yes; I referred to section 2. 


LIII— 340 


Mr. FERRIS. The committee were of opinion that if any 
citizen of the United States, whether he had had lands in the 
States or not, was willing to go up to Alaska and amid the rigid 
climate there reduce any part of that Territory to a homestead 
and put it in cultivation he ought to have the right to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with that 
idea, that those up there should, if they wish to make a perma- 
nent home, even though they have heretofore exercised the right 
of homestead in the United States, be given the privilege in 
Alaska. 

Mr. FERRIS. And let me give the gentleman another reason. 
There are 370,000,000 acres of unentered land in Alaska, and 
only two homesteads have ever gone to patent up there. There 
are 35,000 people, or thereabouts, in the entire Territory. Con- 
gress has seen fit to appropriate thirty-five or forty million 
dollars for a railroad to open that Territory up, and it seems 
to me the height of folly to remain rigid and binding and hold 
that country back when there is so much public land there wait- 
ing to be taken up by anyone, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House why 
but two homestead entries have been availed of up there in 
the frozen north? I know the gentleman was violently opposed 
to the policy of extending the railroad up into those frozen 
regions. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I did not care to go into that 
feature of it at all, although I think what the gentleman says 
is true. I thought it was appropriating too much money for 
such a sparsely settled country. We have such a multiplicity 
of needs at home. However, it is passed and it is now my duty 
to help all I can to make it a success, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is it that but two homesteads have 
gone to patent up there? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think I can tell the gentleman. A few years 
ago during the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy a great flare went 
up all over the land that made everyone think, whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, that they were trying to steal all of the coul 
mines and the copper mines in that country. The President, 
perhaps rightfully, withdrew the accessible areas of that land 
from entry for mineral purposes, not knowing where it was or 
what it was, and the Geological Survey did not have enough 
money to enable them to find out. The President by a blanket 
order withdrew it all, and much of it was not open to any sort 
of entry and people did not try to go there. If they did, they 
were abused like pickpockets, if they went there and tried to 
develop the country. Under those conditions there could not be 
any development or settlement, and with 370,000,000 acres wait- 
ing to be developed, with scarcely any of the land entered, I 
think we better let these sturdy fellows who have gone on the 
frontier press a little farther west and develop that territory. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think if the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
WIcKERSHAM] thinks that these homesteads ought to be re- 
duced in size in Alaska we should do it, for he is probably more 
familiar with the situation than anyone else. He has now 
given what strikes me as being a good reason for it. The 
second section is important, and I am entirely in harmony with 
it, but I want to suggest to the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
in view of legislation that is following the original homestead 
act it is not wise to put a new homestead act on the statute 
books if we can avoid it, and all that is necessary to do to 
accomplish that which is proposed by section 2 is to say at the 
end of section 1, and a former homestead entry in any other 
State or Territory shall not be a bar to a homestead entry in 
Alaska.” You will accomplish everything, and you avoid sey- 
eral questions that seem to me would be raised under the lan- 
guage in section 2. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Alaska will probably 
know better than I, but I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to come in at the end of section 1, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, by adding, after line 2, the following: “And a 

tead ent: 


former homes ry in any other State or Territory shall not be a 
bar to a homestead entry in ska,” 
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Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee has no objection 
to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I now move to strike out 
section 2 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming to strike out section 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Clerk to report the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 3. That there shall be excepted from homestead settlement 
and entry under this act the lands in Annette and Pribilof Islands, the 
islands leased or occupied for the propagation of foxes, and such other 
lands 8 have been or may be reserved or withdrawn from settlement 
or en F. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
section just adopted be numbered 2 instead of 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, in line 10, strike out the word “hereof” and insert of 
the act approved March 8, 1903, chapter 1012, United States Statutes 
at Large, page 1028.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frnnts, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

AID TO PARIS, TEX,, FIRE SUFFERERS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
has a bill which the Chair thinks is an emergency matter, and, 
if there is no objection to it, he will recognize him to call it up. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman make a request to 
suspend the rules? 

Mr. GARNER. If there is no objection to it 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that this matter 

Mr. MANN. I know not what it is; but I think on unani- 
mous- consent day, even on this matter, it is wiser to recognize 
him to suspend the rules. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] simply does not want to make a precedent of this 
character? 


Mr. MANN. I did not say that. 
Mr. GARNER. I wanted to get the gentleman to say it, if I 
could, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 13769), with 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be åt enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
supply for temporary use, under such rules and lations as he may 

rescribe, a sufficient number of tents to afford shelter for the sufferers 
pa the recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., who are in need of the 
nt. 2. That the sum of $60,000 is ons He ropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro ted, to be expended under 
the direction of the tary of War the purchase and distribution 
of tents, cots, and blankets to such destitute person as may require 
assistance in said conflagration district. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a second. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the amendment been read? 
The SPEAKER. No. The Clerk will read it right now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pages 1 and 2, after the enacting clause, strike out all of the lan- 
guage of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of War is authorized to supply for tempora: 
use, under certain rules and regulations as he may prescribe, a suffi- 
cient number of tents to afford shelter for the sufferers from the recent 
conflagration in Paris, Tex., who are in need of same, and to furnish 
such cots, blankets, and supplies as in his judgment are necessary to 
relieve the destitute persons who may require assistance in such confla- 
gration district.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 


Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. May I ask the gentleman whether the word 
“ supplies ” in there includes food? 7 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I assume that matter would depend on such construction as 
the Secretary of War might give it. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt of that, but I would like to 
ascertain in advance what the construction is. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think any rations will be necessary at 
all, and it is not contemplated ‘that rations will be furnished, 
unless the situation requires it. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the people of Paris have raised locally, so 
I am informed, the sum of $22,000, and the neighboring cities 
have raised about $23,000, to take care of these immediate 
necessities for food supplies. These amounts will probably 
care for all the emergency needs for food. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzceratp], the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, who I believe drafted the amend- 
ment, whether this is intended to cover the furnishing of 
rations or food? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; if it is found to be necessary. I 
mean that the intention was that if a situation existed there in 
the emergency where it is thought by the War Department to 
be necessary to issue rations to persons in that district, they 
should have power to do so. 

Mr. MANN. This ‘bill, which was ordered reported nnd 
dropped in the busket on Saturday, lus not yet come into my 
hands, and I was informed on Saturday that the Committee on 
Military Affairs had decided not to recommend the furnishing 
of food. I do not know whether that is correct or not. But 
that was the impression I got. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Illinois is in error about 
that. The Committee on Military Affairs reported a bill carry- 
ing an appropriation of $60,000 for cots, tents, and rations. 

Mr. BLACK. And supplies. 

Mr. MANN. I am afraid the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] is in error now. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the bill that they have reported to this 
House, and which is the bill introduced by me on March 27, 
used the same language as is used by the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Frrzcrratp] in the amendment which he has pro- 
posed. The only difference is that his amendment eliminates 
the specific appropriation of $60,000 and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to go ahead and give such relief us he finds neces- 
sary, and the sum expended will be covered by a deficiency ap- 
propriation later on. This is the effect of the amendment pre- 
pared by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. MANN. Was there a question raised in the Committee 
on Military Affairs as to whether we should furnish rations 
or not? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that the bill as 
originally drafted did use the word “ food.“ 

Mr. MANN. Did not the committee cut that out? 

Mr. BLACK. They did; and used the same language as used 
here by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzeerarp] in his 
amendment which he drafted, which eliminates the word “ food ” 
and substitutes in lieu thereof the words“ and such supplies as 
in the judgment of the War Department are necessary.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This amendment contains the language 
from the bill as reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and simply rearranges it some. I was under the impression 
from statements that have heen made to me that there might 
be a condition where it would be highly desirable, if not im- 
portant, to issue rations and supplies for temporary use. There- 
fore such provision was left in the bill, at the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I appreciate that; but I thought that the 
Committee on Military Affairs had decided that they would not 
recommend the furnishing of food, and I did not desire then, 
through the inadvertence of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frrzceratp] in drafting an amendment to cover it, to let it go 
without anybody knowing it. I supposed the gentleman from 
New York was informed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The wording of the amendment as now 
proposed is no broader than the bill as reported. It contains no 
additional wording and no additional language, 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The word “ration” or “food” is not 
mentioned, but in order to avoid a specific appropriation it 
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could only be done by combining the two separate sections of the 
bill in one section to have it read with anything like consistency. 

Mr. MANN. In my recollection we passed a joint resolution 
not long ago to furnish supplies to people on the Mississippi 
River, and the War Department raised a question about it— 
about there being no appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. In a moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In that case this was the situation, if I 
recall correctly: The department had no plantation rations, 
which were different from the Army rations, and it wanted 
authority to be able to obtain supplies to issue the plantation 
rations in case it was necessary. The department would prefer 
a specific appropriation to be made, but there will be a deficit 
in these appropriations, anyway, and, because of the number of 
resolutions of this character that continuously come before Con- 
gress, it is believed better to clothe the department with the 
power to do what is necessary under these emergencies and let 
Congress provide the money subsequently. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that I represent the State of 
Texas at large and, besides, that is one of my neighboring cities. 
It was one of the most disastrous fires that ever occurred in 
the United States. About the fourth building that was burned 
was the power house, leaving the town helpless, with no power 
to throw water, and the flames swept through in front of a vast 
gale, which, I understand, left 240 acres practically bare, making 
hundreds of families homeless. We do not want to let anything 
go by default, and we want the House to know exactly what we 
are asking. But we ask that something be done speedily and 
without hesitation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing this bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS WITHIN LIMITS OF GRANT TO NEW ORLEANS, 
BATON ROUGE & VICKSBURG RAILROAD co. 


Mr. ASWELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. As- 
WELL] is recognized. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the bill H. R. 540 as amended be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is the amendment in the bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers within the limits of the 
grant to New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad Co. 

Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Abercrombie Carlin Davenport Flynn 

Adair Carter, Mass. Dempsey Gallagher 
Hacharach Ca Dent Gallivan 
Barchfeld Case Dewalt Gardner 
Beales Charles Dill Garrett 
Borland Coleman Dooling Glass 
Browning Cooper, Ohio Doremus Godwin, N. C. 
Bruckner Costello Dowell Graham 
Buchanan, III. Crago Drukker Gray, N. J. 
Burnett ‘rosser Donn Griest 
Butler Curry Edwards Guernsey 
Callaway Dale, N. X. Fairchild Hamill 
Cantrill Dallinger Finle Hamilton, N. Y. 
Carew Darrow Flo Haskell 


.or other persons to whom 


Hay London Nichols, Mich. Scully 
Hayes Longworth North Sells 
Henry Low Oakey Shackleford 
Hill McAndrews Olney Siegel 
Hilliard - McCracken Overmyer Slayden 
Houston McCulloch Padgett Slem 
Humphreys, Miss. McDermott Parker, N. J. Smith, Minn 
Husted MeFadden Patten mith, 2 
Hutchinson McKellar Peters Snyder 
Jones McKenzie Platt Stedman 
Kearns Maher Pou Sutherland 
Keating Martin Powers Swift 
Keister Meekez Price Tilson 
Kennedy, Iowa Miller, Del. Ragsdale Tinkham 
Kennedy, R. I. Montague Rea vis Vare 
Kiess, Pa Mooney Riordan Walker 
Kreider Moore, Pa Roberts, Mass. Wason 
Lafean Moores, Ind Rodenberg Watkins 
Lesher Morin Rowe Watson, Pa. 
Lewis Morrison Rowland Williams, Wm. E. 
Liebel Mott Rubey ingo 
Lloyd Neely Sabath Wood, Ind. 
ft Nicholls, S. C. Spott, Pa. Young. Tex. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 285 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors, and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers within the limits 
of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg 
Railroad was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, 
authorized and directed to immediately take up and resume the adjustment 
and adjudication of all 5 and e 9 relinquished, nted, con- 
veyed, and confirmed to the New Orleans Pacific Railway Co., as the as- 
signee of the New Orleans, Baton 5 Vicksburg Railroad Co., by the 
act of Congress approved 3 1887, and entitled “An act to declare 
a forfeiture of lands granted to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicks- 
burg Railroad Co., to confirm title to certain lands, and for other pur- 

P subject to all the provisions and conditions therein contained for 
the protection of actual settlers, their heirs, and assigns. 

Sec. 2. That on the application of ms to make entry in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act aforesaid, the rights only of those 
who were actual settlers at the date of definite location, their heirs, 

they may have assigned their possessory 
rights prior to December 1, 1913, shall be given consideration as against 
the outstanding patent or patents to the New Orleans Pacific Rail- 


. That in determining rights asserted by or on behalf of actual 
settlers, their heirs or assigne, proof showing actual settlement at the 
date of definite location an e existence of such settlement and occu- 
pancy at the present time shall be deemed prima facie evidence of the 
continuity of the settlement claim. 

Sec. 4. That all claims adverse to the New Orleans Pacific Railway 
Co., or its successors in interest, which are not asserted as herein pro- 
vided within the porioa of two years from the passage and approval of 
this act shall be deemed and considered forever barred: 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ASWELL. I ask unanimous consent that a second may be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. As- 
WELL] has 20 minutes nnd the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] 20 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], chairman of the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, in 1871 the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad Co. received a land grant, a part 
of which was in the district represented by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. AswELL]. He has introduced a bill providing 
that certain settlers may have their rights adjudicated before 
the Interior Department, To pass such a bill is but seant and 
tardy justice. The bill was drafted by the Interior Department. 
Two drafts were made, draft No. 1 and draft No. 2. The de- 
partment was of the opinion that draft No. 2 was the best one. 
Draft No. 2 was brought out as a substitute for the original 
bill. Draft No. 2 last year, as well as this year, received the 
favorable report of the committee and passed the House last 
Congress with little or no opposition. In fact, I think it passed 
by unanimous consent last year. The railroad grant was for 
approximately 3,000,000 acres of land to the New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad Co., upon condition that they build 
certain lines of railroad. They did not build the railroad, or at 
least built only a small part of it, and the grant failed. Later, 
some 8 or 10 years afterwards, I think in 1885, the grantee 
railroad company, by deed, transferred what rights they had 
to another railroad company. It developed that they had no 
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rights to convey, and the new railroad company came to Con- 
gress and asked it to pass an act giving them the right to build 
the railroad and further to confirm the grant. On their appli- 
cation an act was passed in 1887 confirming the title of the rail- 
road to certain of the lands where the railroad had built the 
line and forfeiting that part where the railroad had not con- 
structed the line. 

Section 2 and section 6 of that act both provided that, in so 
far as any of the lands contained within the grant had settlers 
residing upon them, the title should not pass. However, the 
grantees under the railroad company later came to Washington 
and received patents to their lands, notwithstanding the fact 
that settlers were actually living on the lands. But all of the 
patents presented to us in the hearings—and I therefore assume 
they all contained it—specifically provided that the grant of 
title should not and did not pass, except under a certain reser- 
vation which was set up in the patent. 

The timber companies who now own most of these lands say 
they should not be disturbed, because they bought from the 
railroad, which held a Government patent. They did buy from 
the railroad, which had obtained a patent, but it was a lim- 
ited patent, having in it the express condition that the grant 
was subject to the reservation in the act of 1887. 

The issuance of these patents ignoring the settler was er- 
roneous, and the Interior Department now wants to be given 
authority to reinvestigate this erroneous issuance of patents, 
and adjust and, in all things, adjudicate the controversy. 

This is not too much to ask. This violates no vested rights. 
This only affords a day in court those who had their rights 
‘patented away without any such day in court. 

We will be told these lumber people purchasing this land 
are innocent purchasers, for value, and so forth. This, we think, 
could not be, as the patents and the law all put purchasers on 
full notice of the limited title that.could be acquired. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have only a moment, but I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Have the committee a copy of the lan- 
guage used in the reservation in the patent? 

Mr. FERRIS. We have the entire patent in the hearings. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I wish the gentleman would give that 
language to us. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have not the time to do it, but it appears 
in the hearing, and the provision is very specific. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana will have a little more time, and perhaps 
he can give it to the gentleman. It is here on the desk. 

Now, it has been said here that this act ought not to pass, 
on the theory that to pass it would be to take away vested 
rights. We do no such thing, and the bill does not even attempt 
it, It merely authorizes the Interior Department to do plain 
justice in readjudicating the relative rights. We repeal no law; 
we upset no vested rights. The report of the Interior Depart- 
ment is very full and complete. The hearings are quite com- 
plete. There should be but very few votes against this bill. 
It ought to pass by unanimous consent. Under the procedure 
to-day two-thirds of those voting must vote “yea” to suspend 
the rules, 

This is but scant and tardy justice to these old settlers, 
They have been denied their titles for almost 50 years now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the geatleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. Does the gentleman from Michigan want to use 
any of his time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, the lands affected by this bill 
were withdrawn for the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
a railroad through Louisiana in 1871. The definite line of loca- 
tion of the road was established in 1881 and 1882. Two-thirds 
of the lands in this grant were patented prior to 1885, and the 
Government reserved to the actual settlers upon the land at the 
time of the definite location of the line of the road all the rights 
of those settlers. 

There have been acts of Congress and agreements entered 
into. Later on a Member of Congress and one or both Senators 
from Louisiana, representing these claimants, entered into an 
agreement with representatives of the railroad company that the 
actual settlers upon the land at the time the definite line of 
location of the road was fixed were to have two years within 
which to come in and settle and obtain title to their lands. A 
great many did come in and obtain title. 

There are two questions involved in this matter, gentlemen. 
On March 2, 1896, Congress passed an act which provides that 
the holder of any patent erroneously issued by the Government 
shall become possessed of a good title unless the Government 


within five years proceeds to cancel the same. That act fur- 
ther provided that patents issued in the future should be un- 
assailable by the Government after having been in existence 
six years; that is to say, that the statute of limitations should 
run in favor of that patent, and the Government be barred 
from proceeding to cancel it after six years. 

None of the lands in question are owned to-day by the rall- 
road company that earned them or any other railroad company. 
They are in the hands of bona fide purchasers. For years those 
lands were absolutely worthless. Homestenders did not want 
them because they could not utilize the timberlands for farming 
purposes until the country was opened up by the railroads and 
the sawmills established in the country, whereby the timber 
became valuable. As an Illustration, in 1890, on the 10th of 
April, 147,000 acres of these lands were sold at public auction 
at 13.56 cents per acre, or $20,000 for the whole 147,000 acres. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman state who sold and who 
purchased the land? 


Mr. FORDNEY. It does not make any difference who sold 
or who bought the lands; they were bid in for 13.56 cents per 


acre. 
ro ASWELL. The same man that sold it bought it, did he 
no 


Mr. FORDNEY. The same man that brought suit to have 
them sold; but is it not true that the bidding was open to the 
whole public to bid on the land? Now, a fact that the gentle- 
man perhaps will not tell you is that these cases now are in the 
courts of the United States, and last week on the 29th and 
80th days of March in the Court of Appeals in the State of 
Louisiana five of these cases as test cases were argued and 
have been submitted and are now awaiting decision, And yet 
the gentleman would come in and ask that the right be taken 
away from the court to settle the disputed question between the 
bona fide purchasers of these lands and these would-be claim- 
ants. I believe that I am safe in saying to the gentleman from 
Louisiana that there is not a single claimant now claiming these 
lands that was a settler upon the land at the time the rail- 
road company’s rights attached to the land, 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield. I will ask the 
gentleman if he says that not a single claimant was an original 
settler 

Mr. FORDNBY. I think I am safe in saying that there is 
not a single claimant to-day that was a settler on the land at 
the time the rights of the railroad attached in 1881 and 1882. 

Mr. ASWELL, If that be true, how does it happen that at 
the first hearing before the Public Lands Committee of the 
House the heirs of Jay Gould came before the Department of 
Justice and paid 38 of these settlers, and I have a sworn state- 
ment 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield me some of his 
time if he is going to take up mine? The bill provides that you 
are going to adjust the claims of the settlers, their heirs and 
assignees. I was present at the hearing before the Committee 
on the Public Lands two years ago when the first bill was being 
considered, which you introduced, it was there stated that a 
man came in and claimed to be the assignee of an original 
settler. 

Let me show you what an assignee can do. Here was a case 
where a man settled upon the land down here, and by courtesy 
permitted his brother to move onto the same land which he 
claimed, and the brother cleared a little patch of land and lived 
there. The original settler sold his right and moved away, and 
so did the brother. Later on the brother comes in and claims 
to be the original settler on the land and assigns his claim. A 
settler upon 40 acres in the center of a section, either one of 
these four center forties can assign 600 acres, 15 contiguous 
forties, one to the other. Many assignments can be made by 
the same man where he had settled on 40 acres. If I only had 
the time, I could explain this more clearly. But the objection 
to this bill is that the people who now claim to be the bona fide 
purchasers of these lands, holding title under a Government 
patent, two-thirds of which was patented prior to 1885, and in 
face of the fact that there is a law on the statute books that 
bars the Government by statute of limitations to begin a suit 
to cancel a patent after it has been in existence six years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more, 

Mr. FORDNEY. This bill now proposes to put the power in 
the Secretary of the Interior to take the title away from these 
people that have purchased and paid a valuable consideration 
for the land and paid taxes on the land all these years. Not 
a single one of these men whose claims are now pending as- 
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serted any rights to these lands until after the lands had become 
valuable for the timber thereon. 

Gentlemen, let me say that in 1893 I was in the State of 
Louisiana looking at lands on even sections right where these 
lands are located, and the choicest locations of fine timber at 
that time were offered to me for $2.50 an acre. Nobedy wanted 
timber in Louisiana, for timber then had but little value. I say 
the 147,000 acres that were sold at 133 cents are just as good 
farming lands and better than these timber lands, because the 
timber lunds can not be used for cultivation until the timber has 
been cut off. 

The real “ nigger in the fence” is the fact that the bill pro- 
vides that the assignees of the old original claimants are the 
men that can get these lands, and the bill ingeniously states 
that if he has presented his claim or settled on the land prior 
to 1913. 

You and I know that an unscrupulous man can purchase an 
assignment from another unscrupulous man and put in any 
date he sees fit to. There are in suit 16 of these cases to be 
decided by the court within the next 30 or 60 days—five test 
cases. These gentlemen want to take the right away from the 
courts te settle this great and important question on so much 
valuable land and place it in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior. I say, gentlemen, it is absolutely wrong and cruel and 
beyond the rights of Congress to do a thing of that kind, and you 
will bring these people into court and cause extraordinary ex- 
pense in litigation if you pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Fonb xx] has made two points that would be well taken if 
they were applicable to this bill. He says, first, that we propose 
in this bill to take away from the courts the jurisdiction to 
decide the questions involved, and, in the second place, that we 
propose to give to the Secretary of the Interior the right to take 
title of these lands from the purchasers. We do neither of these 
things by the pending bill. As has been stated, in 1871 a land 
grant was given to the New Orleans & Pacific Railway. They 
failed to fulfill the terms of the grant, and they assigned to the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railway Co. such rights 
as they had in the grant. On February 8, 1887, Congress for- 
feited a certain portion of that grant and confirmed a certain 
other portion to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg 
Railway Co., but in making that grant there was a proviso that 
reads ns follows: 

Provided, That all said lands 9 actual settlers at the date 
of the definite location of said road and remaining in their yo 
sion, or in possession of their heirs or assigns, shall be held and deemed 
excepted from said grant and shall be subject to entry under the public- 
land laws of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill relates only to lands that had 
actual settlers upon them at the time referred to, and as to 
those lands there never was a grant to the railroad at all under 
the express provisions of the grant. Further on in the bill it is 
provided that where the lands have been patented those lands 
shall also be deemed subject to the rights of the settlers. This 
was February 8, 1887. 

On March 8, 1887, a little less than a month later, Congress 
passed a general act providing for the general adjustment of all 
land grants, and these purchasers claim, because that act had an 
innocent purchaser’s clause in it, that they are entitled to the 
benefits of that act, but this act of February 8, 1887, especially 
provided that the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Co., before they were entitled to the benefits of the act, 
should accept it in all its terms, and in April, a month after the 
passage of the general act, in March, the railroad filed its ac- 
eeptance with the Secretary of the Interior, getting the benefits 
and assuming the burdens of the grant. Then in March, 1896, 
the general statute of limitations act was passed applying to all 
land grants in general, by which it was provided that the Gov- 
ernment should be barred after five years after the passage of 
the act from bringing any action on any patent erroneously 
issued, and as to all future patents erroneously issued action 
should be brought within six years or they should be forever 
barred. 

This railroad company did sell, as has been stated, to various. 
purchasers, and it was admitted before our committee that 
unless the acts of March 8, 1887, or the general act of 1896 pro- 
tected them because they were innocent purchasers, they had no 
title to these lands and the settlers were entitled to make home- 
stend entries. And so, Mr. Speaker, the only question is a ques- 
tion of law. The question is whether or not these people are en- 
titled to the benefit of the statute of limitations of the two acts 


to which I have referred. The reason this comes before Congress 
is that a number of years ago the Department of the Interior 
held that the act of 1896 and the act of 1887 did apply to this 
particular grant, notwithstanding its acceptance by the rail- 
road company, and notwithstanding the specific provisions con- 
tained in it. The department now is of opinion that those de- 
cisions were erroneous, and has stated that if it was open as 
an original question it would reverse the decisions made many 
years ago in relation to this grant. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can I have two minutes more? 

Mr. ASWELL. I grant the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. LENROOT. But in view of that line of decisions that 
shut out all these settlers the department has said that they 
did not feel warranted in opening this matter up unless they 
had a legislative direction from Congress to do so, and that is 
what this bill does and nothing more. It directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to reopen this matter and adjust this grant, 
leaving the act of 1896 to apply if it ought to apply, leaving the 
act of 1887 to apply if it ought to apply. It does not deprive 
one of these purchasers of a single right that he has. If the 
Secretary of the Interior shall find that the act of 1896 does 
not apply, or the act of 1887, he will presumably allow entries 
of these settlers for homestead entries, but if he does that 
every one of these purchasers well have his remedy in court 
to get a decision on the questions involved, because that is 
purely a question of law that is not binding upon these pur- 
chasers in any degree. It gives these settlers an opportunity 
to get an adjudication of their rights. It deprives these pur- 
chasers of timberlands of no legal rights that they possess. 

Mr. PORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Have not practically all of the cases that 
have been decided by the court been decided in favor of the 
bona fide purchasers? 

Mr. LENROOT. I hold in my hand a letter from the Gov- 
ernment counsel. Some of the cases are now pending in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and the Government 
counsel asserts that in his opinion there is no question but that 
iets timber purchasers will not succeed in the court of appeals 

ut 

Mr. MAPES. They did succeed in the court below. 

. Mr. LENROOT. If the court of appeals does decide this 
in their favor, does decide that the act of 1896 applies, then 
the Secretary of the Interior in readjusting this grant will, of 
course, follow the law as laid down by the circuit court of 
appeals. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think wherever there is a 
case in court in process ef adjudication it ought not to be legis- 
lated out of court; that the final adjudication of the matter 
should be left to the court. There is no reason why this body 
should assume jurisdiction while the case is under considera- 
tion by the courts of the land. There can be no doubt but that 
a right conelusion will be reached by the court if the matter is 
allowed to go to a conclusion, And it is because of my belief 
that never under any circumstances should this body assume 
jurisdiction of a ense that is in litigation—— 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have but a minute or two. 

So my opposition is based entirely on the fact that the ques- 
tions involved in this case are in process of litigation, and 
because of that fact this House ought to move slowly. I am 
told that the case is likely to reach a conclusion in the not far- 
distant future—not to exceed 30 or 60 days—and if that be true 
this body can well afford to wait. And if after the courts have 
reached a conclusion there is any legislation necessary, this 
House will still have jurisdiction. Now, why hurry the case? 
Why run pell-mell into the enactment of a law to take away 
from the courts of the land the consideration of a question as 
important as this? I recall, not long since, another bill of 
this character, where on the face of the bill itself there was 
no evidence. whatever that an attempt was being made by the 
House to legislate the case out of court, but during the consid- 
eration of the bill questions were asked, and the answers dis- 
closed that if the bill became a law the question would be taken 
away from the courts. And so the House very wisely decided 
that ought not to be the ease. Although I believe the House 
was almost unanimously in favor of the bill to begin with, when 
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the facts were disclosed they refused to pass the bill. 
hope they will do that in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, have I four minutes remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the act was passed in 1871, 
which provided the first grant. That was assigned to a second 
company, which built the road which called for the lands in 
question. In 1887 an act was passed confirming the title of the 
second company as to all the lands in question. The settlers at 
that time were taken care of by two provisions—first, a provi- 
sion that any lands actually occupied at the time of the location 
of the road by settlers should be thrown open to homestead en- 
try; so these settlers could have homesteaded the land. And, 
second, settlers in possession of the land at a certain time could 
purchase the land of the company at $2 an acre, one-third 
down—about 66 cents—and the balance in four annual pay- 
ments—an annual payment of 33 cents a year. Those were 
the terms provided, and practically no one availed himself of 
them. Practically none of them were homesteaders. They were 
simply squatters, hunters, who were hung up there temporarily, 
with no desire to buy. Now the lands have gone into the hands 
of the fifth and sixth purchasers, and have gone up in price, and 
they desire to overturn the act of 1896, which was to quiet title 
within a period of five or six year. Within that period of six 
years a suit was brought by the United States. The district 
attorney curried over the whole area and dug out all the cases 
he could find that gave any promise of merit—some 150. These 
were embraced in a suit brought by the Government. That suit 
not being pushed, eventually he selected from those 150 a 
smaller number, which claims were embraced in another suit, 
and that is now in the courts, was argued last week, and a deci- 
sion will soon be reached. 

So it is apparent to anyone here that has had the time to 
examine the records that the act of 1896 does apply and ought to 
apply. Can you imagine the difficulty of defending the title 
against these squatters down there in their own neighborhood 
who can under this act establish title if they can once prove that 
they have had possession in the remote past? They are not 
required to prove they have had continuous possession. The bill 
only requires proof that they were in possession in 1887 and 
that they are in possession now. The period in between is not 
covered by this act, and these people, these men, largely from the 
North, who have gone down there and invested their money in 
good faith, fifth or sixth in the chain of title, are asked to 
surrender their title on any evidence that can be trumped up. 

They tell us that the United States Court of Appeals is going 
to do so-and-so. What have the courts done? There have been 
26 law cases and 9 equity cases involving these lands, and in 
every one the settlers have been defeated. There have been 
five of those equity cases appealed, and they are now pending. 
Why not wait and see what are done in those cases? There are 
two cases in Louisiana State courts in which the settlers were 
defeated. Why not let the law take its course, instead of Con- 
gress in 40 minutes trying to pass on litigation 40 years old? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, the statement made by the 
gentlemen who have preceded me are erroneous in many re- 
spects. In the first place, the arguments made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] have been made five times 
before the various committees of the House and Senate during 
the past three years. Even those very maps were brought 
before those committees and presented, practically the same 
maps, without any effect, because committees understood the 
absurdity of the proposition presented at that time and now. 

The gentleman from Michigan, for whom I have the pro- 
foundest respect, made a speech on the floor of this House in 
the Sixtieth Congress, in 1908, in opposition to the Senate 
joint resolution authorizing the Attorney General of the United 
States to punish violators of the Oregon land grant. The con- 
test was waged here for three hours, led by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monvett], and opposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Let me finish my statement. And after three 
hours of debate this House voted 247 in favor of that Oregon 
resolution, and exactly 7 voted with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FORDNEY]}. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is in error. I have opposed 
that bill so far as the bona fide purchasers were concerned, 
and their titles have been confirmed by the Government, sir. 

Mr. ASWELL. And this same measure, Mr. Speaker, that 
was passed by the House the Supreme Court has confirmed. 
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And I | A bill is now favorably before the Public Lands Committee for 


$50,000,000 to be returned to the Government. 

It has been stated that these settlers have not tried to be 
heard. Mr. Speaker, for 30 years and more those settlers, who 
have not had the money to come to Washington or to prosecute 
their cases before the courts, have been trying to be heard. It 
was only during the last Congress that they were ever given 
any recognition, and the settlers came to this city and presented 
their case in person. The efforts of the opposition all the way 
has been and is for delay. As to the old settler who testified 
before the committee and to whom the gentleman referred as 
having purchased his home at a very swall price, strange it is 
that he was in such wrong that the guilty Jay Gould heirs at 
the close of that hearing took him out and gave him $300 in 
money and a deed to his home. If he had no claim, why did 
E Jay Gould heirs pay him for his timber and deed him his 

ome? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is it not true that these settlers made a 
perfect title, so that title could be ? 

Mr. ASWELL. This bill is intended to permit the Land Office 
to adjudicate the title so that all men can know to whom the 
lands belong. And let me say to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpxgey] that when it comes to a contest between the 
Lumber Trust or any other trust and the average citizen of 
this Republic you will always know where to find me. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr, ALLEN rose. 

Mr. ASWELL. I yielded to the gentleman twice. 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will not make anything by that. 

Mr. ALLEN. About two weeks ago I received a letter from 
former Goy. Harmon, of Ohio, stating that a good many years 
ago he purchased for cash, at a good price, some timberlands in 
Louisiana that are affected by this bill and stating that they 
are within the St. Landry and Calcasieu Parishes. Now, the 
gentleman from Louisiana was good enough to write me a state- 
ment, which I forwarded to Gov. Harmon last week, but, un- 
fortunately, he has had illness and death in his family, and I 
have not had time to receive an answer from him. But I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman—— 

Mr. ASWELL. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
this land grant is not near those two counties or parishes. The 
governor's land holdings are not in this grant. I took the pains 
since I discussed the matter with the gentleman from Ohio to 
have the court records seurched, and Gov. Harmon's lands, I 
find, are not in this grant. 

Mr. ALLEN. Those lands would not be affected? 

Mr. ASWELL. Those lands would not be affected. And I 
will say, further, at this point that the gentlemen who are in- 
terested in opposition to this bill have gone to the greatest 
extremes in the last few weeks. They have tried to enlist the 
influence of gentlemen like the gentleman to whom my friend 
from Ohio refers, they brought a lobby to this Capitol, and 
some of them are in the galleries of this House now. One is 
hiding now behind his hat. 

Beyond that they have gone to the State of Arkansas anil 
employed a gentleman to come here as a legal attorney proban- 
bly because he served in the House with two Members of the 
Senate. And, Mr. Speaker, they have gone beyond that and 
have appealed in the magie name of conservation,“ trying to 
make it appear that this little bill, merely putting up to the 
Land Office the right to adjudicate some of these cases in the 
eighth district of Louisiana, would affect the great question 
of conservation in the United States and in all the world, 
They tried to fool the senior Senator from Georgia on this 
point. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
again to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will ask to have the gentleman’s time ex- 
tended. 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield, but you can not extend my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is it not true that under the laws of the 
State of Louisiana a peaceable possession for 10 years under 
color of title passes title? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is not true. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And 30 years are required? 

Mr. ASWELL. Thirty years are required. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


I now 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Therefore these men do not need 30 years. 

Mr. ASWELL. The statute of limitations does not operate 
against the Government, but some of these settlers have waited 
50 years without a decent hearing. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is the statute of limitations you are 
attacking. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to read this patent issued to 
the railroad company, providing that where the same shall 
have not been sold, reserved, or otherwise disposed of shall go 
to the railroad company. 1 call the attention of this House to 
section 2, to which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] referred. Section 2 provides in this confirmatory act that 
these lands actually occupied by settlers in 1882 should be 
excepted from this grant and reserved to the actual settlers. 
The patents provide that where the land shall have been re- 
served or otherwise disposed of by the United States, and to 
which a preemption or homestead claim shall not have attached 
at the time the said road was definitely fixed—which was in 
1881 or 1882—the title shall not vest in the railroad. So that, 
Mr. Speaker, this patent on the face of it reserves to these set- 
tlers the right to occupy their Homes. They have lived there 
all these years. There are not more than 350 of them in my 


opinion who will ever be considered by the Land Office, and | 


this bill merely directs that they have the right to have their 
cases adjudicated by the department. You say the cases are 
in the courts and we should wait, The settlers know they have 


waited for 15 years on the courts. Delay has been your scheme | C 


until you get the timber from the lands. You mention the 
Blanchard-Robinson compromise. Why should the settlers pay 
$2 an acre for their homes when section 2 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887, provided they should have their homes free? 
The Land Office says this act is all the law there is or ever 
was on the subject. This bill does not affect or change that 
law. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. All time 
has expired. The question is on suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the bill. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that in 
the opinion of the Chair two-thirds had voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 198, nays 75, 


answered “ present” 6, not voting 154, as follows: 
YEAS—198. 
Adair Doughton Johnson, Ky. Racker 
Adamson ré Kettner Russell, Ohio 
i — Eagan Key, Ohio Saunders 
Aléxander Eagie neheloe Sears 
Allen Elston Kinkaid Shall 
Almon Esch Kitchin Sims 
Anderson Estopinal Konop Sinnott 
Ashbrook Evans La Follette Sisson 
Aswell Ferris ro Sloan 
Ayres Fields Lee 
Baile EI Lenroot Smith, Idaho 
Barkley + Focht Lever ith, 5 
Barnhart Foster Lieb Smith, Tex. 
Beakes man Lindbergh Sparkman 
Bell Gandy Litulepage Steagall 
Blackmon Gard Liovd Steele, Iowa 
oher Gardner Lobeck Steele, Pa. 
Borlana Garner Stephens, Cal. 
tt n McClintic Stephens, Miss. 
Browne Goodwin, Ark. McGillicuddy Stephens, Nebr. 
Brumbaugh on McKellar Stephens, Tex, 
Buchanan, Tex. Gray, Ala. McLemore Sterling 
Burgess Gray, Ind, Mann Stone 
Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Vt. Martin Stout 
Byrns, Tenn. Gre Mays Sumners 
Cal 11 Gri Mondell 
Candler, Miss. Hadley Montague Ta 
Cantrill Hamlin Moon Talbott 
Caraway Hard Morgan, La. Tavenner 
Carlin Harrison oss. A Taylor, Ark. 
Carter, Okla. Hastings Murray Taylor, Colo, 
Church Hayden elson Thomas 
Clark, Fla. e Nicholls, S. C. Thompson 
Coady Helgesen Volan Tillman 
Collier elm orton Timberlake 
Conry Helvering Oldfield ble 
Cooper, Wis. Hensley liver Van 
Cox Hernandez O'Shaunessy Venable 
p Hicks Page, N. C. Vinson 
Saee ere Bish a 
e, ollingswo n Watson, Va. 
Davis, M Hood Quin b 
Davis, Tex. Howard Rainey Whaley 
Decker Huddleston ua Wheeler 
3 BS Sad eer T Winans, T. S. 
es u ilison, Fla. 
A arta Laie 15 ee 5 N 
on umphreys, Miss. Hay urn Ise 
Dixon Igoe Reilly 
Doolittie Jacoway Rouse 
NAYS—175. 
Bennet 88 Cramton Dunn 
Butler Chiperfield Danforth Dyer 
Campbell Cooper, W. Va. Dowell onds 
Cannon Copley Driscoll Ellsworth 


Emerson Hopwood Matthews Stafford 
Fordn Halle. M an . 0144 pene * 
rdney owa organ, wee 
Foss Husted udd Switzer 
James Paige, Mass. Temple 
Fulier Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. Y. Towner 
Garland Kahn Porter way 
Good Kearns tt Volstead 
Gould in Ricketts ard 
Greene, Mass. Lehlbach Rogers WII Ohio 
Hamilton, Mich. McArthur Sanford Wilson, III 
Hamilton, N. L. McKinley Scott, Mich. Winslow 
Haugen McLaughlin Smith, Mich. Woods, Iowa 
Heaton Madden Smith, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 
Hinds Mapes Snell 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT “-. 
Britten Green, Iowa Humphrey, Wash. Schall 
Browning Hawley 
NOT VOTING—154. 
Abercrombie Farley Liebel Reavis 
Anthony Farr Linthicum Riordan 
Aoa F soey ia Loft oe an — — Prees 
charac) gern pare oberts, Nev. 
Barchfeld yon Lo Rodenberg 
Beales Gallagher McAndrews Rowe 
Black Galilvan McCracken Rowland 
Bruckner Garrett McCuhoch ubey 
Buchanan, III. Gillett McDermott Russell, Mo. 
Burke lass McFadden bath 
Burnett Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Scott. Pa. 
Callaway Graham Magee Scully 
rew Gray, N. J. Maher Us 
Carter, Mass. Griest Merker Shackleford 
ary Guernsey Miler, Del. Sherley 
Case Hamil Miher, Pa. Sherwood 
Chandler, N. Y. Hart ooney Shouse 
Charles Haskell Moore, Pa. Siegel 
Cline Hay Moores, Ind. Slayden 
Coleman Hayes orin Slemp 
Connelly Henry Morrison Snyder 
vnc Ohio Hill Moss, W. Va. Stedman 
Costello Hilliard Mott Steenerson 
Crago Houston Neely Stiness 
Crosser Hutchinson Nichols, Mich. Sutherland 
Curry Johnson, S. Dak. North Swi 
Dale, N. X. ones Oake: Tilson 
Dallinger Keating lesby Tinkham 
trow Keister Olney Vare 
Dayenport Kelley Overmyer Walker 
Dempsey Kennedy, Iowa dgett Wason 
Denison Kennedy, R. I. Parker, N. J. Watkins 
Dent Kent Patten Watson, Pa 
Dewalt Kiess, Pa Peters Wiliams, W. E 
Dooling Kreider Platt Wingo 
Doremus Lafean ou Wood, Ind 
Drukker Langley Powers Young, Tex. 
Edwards Lesher Price 
Fairchild Lewis Ragsdale 


So, two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Lieger with Mr. ROWLAND, 
Mr. Dewavr with Mr. MCFADDEN. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr, BROWNING. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Price with Mr. SELLS. 
Mr. Pou with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Papert with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Mr. OVERMYER with Mr. McCracken. 
Mr. OLNEY with Mr. LonewortsH. 
Mr. Neery with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. McDersotr with Mr, Largan. 
Mr. Lorr with Mr. Kremer. 
Mr. Linruicum with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Keatine with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Jones with Mr. KELLEY. 
Mr. Hitriarp with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 
Mr. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Hay with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Hart with Mr. HASKELL. 
Mr. Has with Mr. GRAHAM. 
Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. GILLETT. 
Mr. Date of New York with Mr, HUTCHINSON. 
. McAnprews with Mr. HILL. 
. PATTEN with Mr. F'AÎRCHILD. 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. SNYDER. 
. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
WX. Erza WIIIIaus with Mr. Grrest, 
. DENT with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
„ ABERCROMBIE with Mr. TINKHAM, 
Mr. Maer with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Mr. Donzzrus with Mr. OAKEY. 
Mr. Lewis with Mr. STINESS. 
Mr. Houston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. MoOULLOCH. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. Stem. 
Mr. Ragespate with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
Mr. Rlonpax with Mr. Swirr. 
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. Brack with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. BRUCKNER with Mr. BACEARACH. 

„ BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
. BURKE with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 
. Burnett with Mr. CHARLES, 

. CALLAWAY with Mr. COLEMAN. 

. Carew with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. 

. Casey with Mr. Crago. 

. Cune with Mr. DALLINGER. 

b. CONNELLY with Mr, Darrow. 

r. Crosser with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

. Davenrort with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. Doouine with Mr. TILSON. 

. Epwarps with Mr. WAS. 

. Fixx with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 
. Firzceratp with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

r. Rupey with Mr, MAGEE. 

. Russect of Missouri with Mr. MEEKER. 

. SHACKTEFoRD with Mr. Miirer of Delaware. 
. SHERWoop with Mr. Mooney. 

. SHousz with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, 

. StayDEN with Mr. MORIN. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. Mort. 

„ WaLKer with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 

. Watkins with Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 

. Winco with Mr, PETERS. 

. Youne of Texas with Mr. PLATT. 

. Fartey with Mr. Reavis. 

. LESHER with Mr. Ronkxrs of Nevada. 

. Ociessy with Mr. Ronrnrs of Massachusetts. 
. GALLIVAN With Mr. RopENBERG. 

„ Garrett with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Goowrn of North Carolina with Mr. CHANDLER of New 


For two weeks: 

Mr, Sasatu with Mr.. NORTH. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but I have a 
general pair with the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Scurry. 
I desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. BROWNINd answered“ Present,” as above recorded. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I want to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. BURKE. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself with- 
in the rule. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 


HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, House bill with Senate amend- 
ments was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

II. R. 10885. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; to the 
Committee on Indian. Affairs. . 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Mooney, for one week, on account of death in his 
family. 

To Mr. Loseck, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Rusey, for two days, on account of illness. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask if 
the gentleman from North Carolina understands that the com- 
mittees of the House meet at 10.30, and this early meeting makes 
it almost impossible for us to do any work at all? ; 

Mr, KITCHIN. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Carolina will recall 
that we have an evening session to-morrow night until 11 o’clock. 
Does not he think that 12 hours is a little too long? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we ought to work 12 hours one day 
in the month. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 


Missouri [Mr. Igox] to preside to-morrow evening. 


ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 4, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Ouachita River, Ark and La. (H. Doc. No. 979); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Lorain Harbor, Ohio, with a view to 
preventing erosion of banks, if any, caused by the extension of 
the Government breakwater on either side of the harbor (H. 
Doc. No. 980); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and Ky. (H. Doc. No. 981); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11472) to reserve 
certain lands and make them a part of the Pike National Forest, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 469) ; which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1776) for the relief of the Wisconsin 
Band of Pottawatomie Indians, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 470) ; which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to Which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 12798) for the relief of the estate of 
Abram M. Matthews, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 471), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5501) for the relief of the estate of Isaac Ivy, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
472), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. H. 5502) for the relief of the heirs of R. F. Jarrell, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
473), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8141) for the relief of the dependent 
widow of Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, 
who was killed while in the discharge of his duties at the 
United States naval magazine at Iona Island, N. Y., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 474), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9181) for the relief of the heirs of James 
R. Tolbert, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 475), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8310) for the relief of George T. Ham- 
ilton, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 476), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 
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Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11150) for the relief of mail contractors, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 477), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2540) for the relief of 
Lenn Garagnon, reported the same with amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 478), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9288) providing for the refund of cer- 
tain duties illegally levied and collected on acetate of lime, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 479), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11679) for the relief of Samuel D. 
Kingsbury, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 480), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10546) for the relief of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 481), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 585) conferring juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment in claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of 
Sioux Indians against the United States, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 482), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1826) for the relief of Vilhelm Torkildsen, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 483), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1161) to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Monroe 
County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used by the 
Department of Agriculture, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 484), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2538) for the relief of 
Ethel Fredrickson and daughter Ethel, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 485), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 3486) for the relief 
of John Alexander Besonen, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 486), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Caiendar, 


ADVERSE REPORTS. - 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11800) for the relief of John F. Joy, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 487), 
which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6208) for the relief of William E. Camp- 
bell, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
488), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6336) granting an increase of pension to Matthew J. McKeon; 
anA the same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14117) making 
appropriation for the construction and equipment of a Weather 
Bureau observatory on Crab Orchard Mountain, Cumberland 
County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14118) to establish a fish hatchery and 
biological station in the fourth congressional district of the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
aud Fisheries. 


By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 14119) to create two addi- 
tional judges in the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 14120) to estab- 
lish fish hatching and fish cultural stations in the States of 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Illinois, Mary- 
land, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Oklahoma, Texas, 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, and Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 14121) for the 
erection of a public building at Newark, Del.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 14122) to 
authorize certain late physicians and surgeons of the United 
States Volunteer Army in the War with Spain to practice their 
respective professions in any Territory, District, dependency. or 
possession of the United States under the constitutional juris- 
diction of Congress upon the presentation and proof of certain 
facts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14123) giving the right to 
an additional homestead to all persons who have exhausted or 
who shall exhaust their original right of entry through the 
purchase of Uintah Indian Reservation lands; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14124) to add certain lands to the Ashley 
National Forest, Utah, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 14125) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at Lake 
Forest, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 14126) to authorize and em- 
power the Secretary of the Interior immediately to develop oil- 
producing lands belonging to the public domain, to make an 
appropriation therefor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropr iations. 

By Mr. OVERMYER (by request): A bill (H. R. 14127) to 
authorize the adoption of “ Uncle Sam’s Power“ as the national 
anthem of the United States of America; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 14128) for the erection of a 
public building at Easley, S. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14129) for the erection of a public building 
at Seneca, S. C.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 14130) for the relief of the 
Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr, JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 14131) providing for a sur- 
vey of Arkansas River, Ark., with the view to making same 
navigable; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 14132) to provide for the 
erection of a monument to soldiers of the War of 1812 at Fort 
McArthur, Hardin County, Ohio; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 14133) granting a pension to 
Henrietta Abney ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14134) granting a pension to Medicus F. 
Day ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 14135) granting an 
increase of pension to Harmon Kaylor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 14136) for 
the relief of Lewis Claxton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14137) for the relief of the estate of T. J. 
Counts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 14138) granting an increase 
of pension to Jolin Jay Ingersoll; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14139) granting an 
increase of pension to Ann E. Quinn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 14140) granting a pénsion to 
William G. Kennedy (Spanish-American War); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bil (H. R. 14141) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 14142) granting a pension to 
Nancy Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14148) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Eppelsheimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14144) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Hoefling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14145) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Hedrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Akv, a bill (H. R. 14146) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Gaumer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14147) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Boyl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14148) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14149) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Cornett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14150) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Kephart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14151) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14152) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Dickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14153) granting an increase of pension to 
Dalton Hinchman, alias Samuel McBurson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H. R. 14154) for the relief of the 
estate of Francis Busch, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 14155) for the relief of the 
widow of Albert Champion; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 14156) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lenora N. Hoyt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14157) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa H. Highley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14158) to reinstate Edward 
Eugene Conroy as a midshipman in the United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 14159) granting a pension 
to Anna M. Callahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14160) granting an honorable discharge to 
James Neal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14161) granting 
an increase of pension to Ade Hayes Garrett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14162) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hurt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14163) for the relief of James W. Turner; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 14164) 
granting a pension to James O’Heron; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14165) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Milton B. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: A bill (H. R. 14166) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14167) granting a pension to Harry F. 
Douglas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14168) granting a pension to Margaret 
Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14169) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. Hohman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 14170) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha L. Lloyd; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 14171) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hiram Shartleff; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14172) to cor- 
rect the military record of George W. Parker; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 14173) granting an increase 
of pension to Benevell Haugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 14174) granting 
an inerease of pension to Elizabeth Weiss; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 14175) granting an increase 
of pension to Washington M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14176) granting a pension to George Brewer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14177) granting a pension to John Ferman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 14178) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Joseph Willett; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. RUSSELL of Missourt: A bill (H. R. 14179) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry Sinnard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14180) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Scism ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14181) granting a pension to Annie Eggers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14182) granting a pension to 
Sallie Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14183) granting an increase of pension to 
James Minor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 14184) granting a 
— to Isaac D. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14185) granting an 
increase of pension to Amaziah Shaeffer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of board of gov- 
ernors of India House; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of C. A. Cascool and other citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, against bills to amend postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of National Grange, Oakland, Cal., 
relative to postalizing the wires; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Grange at Oakland, Cal, against 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of W. C. Crawford, J. E. Hesketh, G. H. Rice, 
John C. Bauerle, B. H. Saks, J. F. Mugridge, Roye V. Clem- 
mence, W. F. Hemker, A. & Rice, Evan Townsend, Thomas 
Clifford, C. G. Evans, J. A. Dunsmore, L. Kishbaugh, I. J. 
Gochnour, R. C. Sackett, W. E. Saunders, and C. A. Stineman, 
all of South Fork, Pa., members of Pride of the Valley Com- 
mandery, Knights of Malta, against the passage of House bills 
491 and 6468, denying the use of the mails to certain publica- 
tions; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, protest of John A. James, Ambrose Berkebile, I. T. 
Gardner, C. W. Thomas, Dr. C. A. Reber, O. W. Manges, F. S. 
Smith, Elmer Mitchell, Thomas Rudge, D. W. Dietz, Charles 
Kaufman, James T. Berkey, B. F. Ream, George R. Cook, 
G. B. Botts, J. G. Hock, Rollin Holsopple, Elmer Bittner, D. F. 
Wingard, J. B. Holsinger, George J. Holsinger, Harry T. Stet- 
tler, C. O. Bowman, W. R. Hartman, W. B. Miles, H. M. Stull, 
S. L. Cohen, and William R. Berkebile, all of Johnstown, Pa.. 
against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468, denying the 
use of the mails to certain publications; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, protest of Frederick J. Baily, Harvey F. Fry, Thomas S. 
Brewer, Charles Gusky, W. C. Crawford, H. H. Nicodemus, 
S. S. Paul, B. H. Saks, John F. Hices, C. G. Evans, H. A. 
Dettry, M. L. Nissley, J. L. George, John H. Stoner, Robert E. 
Albright, C. E. Tyson, Hershel Roberts, J. A. Dunsmore, M. F. 
Closson, A. S. Rice, Joseph Hill, and Samuel S. Penrod, all of 
South Fork, Pa., against the passage of House bills 491 and 
6468, denying the use of the mails to certain publications; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the International 
Council for Patriotic Service, relative to polygamy in Utah; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Jamaica Bay Improvement Association, 
relative to delay in improvement of bay; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Moran ‘Towing & Transportation Co., of New 
York, protesting against House bill 8036, relative to eight-hour 
basis; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Board of Governors of India House, of New 
York, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens against 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
Railway Conductors’ Division No. 434, indorsing the Burnett 
immigration bill, and Herzl Lodge, No. 608, Independent Order 
B'nal B'rith, opposing passage of said bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the American Temperance Board, in favor 
of the Sheppard-Barkley bill; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens in favor of national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Texas Drug Co., of Dallas, Tex., indorsing 
House bill 12421; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chalk Mountain, Tex., opposing the 
Fitzgerald, Gallivan, and Siegel bills; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Mrs. B. Winter and others, of 
Berkeley, favoring Government manufacture of munitions, etc. ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of the International Council for 
Patriotic Service, relative to polygamy in the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of McAllister Towing Line, of New York, 
against House bill 8086, relative to eight-hour basis; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Jamaica Bay Improvement Association, 
relative to delay in improvements of bay; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of F. N. Greene Chapter, Daughters of Ameri- 
can Revolution, Brooklyn, N. X., favoring preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Robert Larson and 148 other 
citizens of Rockford, III., against passage of bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Epworth League of Braggs, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South of Braggs, Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School of Webbers Falls, and Methodist Epis- 
topal Sunday School of Braggs, Okla., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of St. Urban 
(Wash.) Booster Club, favoring the passage of Senate bill 
2986, Federal farm-loan bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Anacortes, Wash., against 
Sunday closing in District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., against passage 
of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of Baptist Mis- 

ion Circle of Watertown and Presbyterian Ladies’ Aid of 42 

ple, of Watertown, and 28 people of Watertown, 8. Dak., 

8 national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citizens, 
the Baptist Church of Warrensville, and sundry citizens of 
Tioga County, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: Papers to accompany House bill granting 
a pension to Harry F. Douglas; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to Margaret 
Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting pension to Charles S. 
Hohman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting pension to Charles A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition from 112 citizens of Hamilton, 
Ohio, opposing increase in Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Mount Vernon Grange, No. 992, 
Clare County, Mich., protesting against the Madden rider to the 
Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence in support of House bill 
14015, to grant a pension to Nancy A. Welch; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petitions of 59 citizens of Liberty Center, Henry County; 
21 citizens of Liberty Center, Henry County ; 80 citizens of Mark 
Center, Defiance County; and 82 citizens of Elgin and Vene- 
docia, Van Wert County, all in the State of Ohio, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 6468, to amend the postal laws, 
and House bill 491, same title; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of 21 citizens of Liberty Center, Henry County; 
54 citizens of Liberty Center, Henry County; and 25 citizens of 
Elgin and Venedocia, Van Wert County, all in the State of Ohio, 
against the passage of House bill 652, compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, protests against the Madden rider to the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill by the masters of the following granges: Pauld- 
ing Grange, No. 332, Paulding County; Pomona Grange, No. 77, 
Paulding County ; Emerald Grange, No. 1896, Paulding County; 
Fort Detiance Grange, No. 267, Defiance County ; Fulton Grange, 
No. 217, Fulton County; Ottokee Grange, No. 273, Fulton 


County; Aetna Grange, No. 310, Fulton County; and Northwest 
Grange, No. 413, Williams County, all in the State of Ohio; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 14054, to increase the 
pension of Spencer H. Lighthill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 80 citizens of 
Franklin, 24 citizens of Stoneman, and 80 members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Clarendon, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 80 citizens of Oil City, Pa., against passage 
of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Harry L. 
Gealt, John ©. Trautwine, H. J. Seman, and M. Skolone, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., against preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of India House, of New York City, favoring 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Board of Governors of Commercial Club 
of Nashville, Tenn., against Rainey flour bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of sundry citizens and Roneys Point 
United Presbyterian Church, of Ohio County, W. Va., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring building an automobile road to Mount 
Whitney; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, No. 
29, of San Francisco, Cal., relative to printing of report of In- 
dustrial Relations Commission; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, memorial of Fortuna (Cal.) Woman’s Civic Club and 
Chamber of Commerce of northern San Joaquin County, Lodi 
and Corona Club, San Francisco, Cal., favoring passage of bill 
75 national park service, ete.; to the Committee on the Public 

nds, 

Also, memorial of Corona Club and Labor Council, of San 
Francisco, Cal, fayoring inspection of dairy products ; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Humboldt Chamber of Commerce, Eureka, 
Çal, and Oneonta Park Chapter, Daughters of American Revo- 
lution, South Pasadena, Oal., favoring national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring House bill 5806, to provide for the construction of the 
San Juan Railway in Colorado and New Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Humboldt Chamber of Commerce, of 
Eureka, Cal., indorsing amendment to Senate bill 2739; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of San Diego (Cal.) Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, favoring House bill 8352, relative to 
Government aid in care of indigent consumptives in South- 
west; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Guggenhime & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring passage of bill providing for the maintenance of the 
Indian warehouse at San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. OLNEY + Petition of citizens of Norwood, Mass., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Berlin Heights, Ohio, favoring prohibition for the 
Island of Porto Rico; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of the Tuesday Club, of Berlin Heights, Ohio, 
asking for the amendment of the pure food and drug law; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Contra Costa Fruit Growers’ 
Association, protesting against the embargo by Great Britain on 
fruits, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank Burt, of Seal Beach, Cal., protesting 
3 war tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of G. E. Palmer, of New York, in- 
dorsing House bill 10845; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. G. Diefendorf, of Detroit, Mich., protest- 
ing against House bill 9411; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of H. M. Bickford, of New York, favoring appro- 
priation for construction of Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet waterway ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petition of Presbyterian Sabbath 
School of Bradford and citizens of Bradford, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: Petition of 25 citizens and 
Beecher Bible Class, English Congregational Church, of Lans- 
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ford, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Matamoras, Pa., against passage 
of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office: and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of S. S. Hood and 
others, of Dalark, Ark., favoring rural-credits bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. T'MBERLAKE: Memorial of East Side Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Colorado Springs, Colo., urging 
suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Longmont, and T. E. Moore and 
other citizens, of Prairie, Colo., against Sunday closing legis- 
lation in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Coitumbia, 

Also, memorial of the Aid Society, First Presbyterian Church, 
Gipron Ladies’ Social Club, and Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Greeley, Colo., against practice of polygamy in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of Jacob. Shively and others 
against the passage of the bills to amend the postal laws, House 
bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Jacob Shivelt and others against the passage 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bill, House bill 652; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
against proposed legislation to bar certain publications from 
the use of the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Swedish Christian Temperance Federation 
of Worcester, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, April 4, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cali the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitehcock Nelson Sterlin 
Beckham Hollis Norris Sutherland 
orah Husting Overman Swanson 
Brady James 
Broussard Johnson, Me. Pomerene Thomas 
Burleigh Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Townsend 
tron Jones Reed Underwood 

Chamberlain Kenyon Robinson Vardaman 
Chilton Lane Shafroth Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Sheppard arren 

ulberson Lod herman eeks 
Cummins McCumber Simmons Williams 
Curtis McLean Smith, Ga. Works 
du Pont Martin, Va Smith, Md. 
Gallin; Martine, N. J ith, 
Hardwick Myers Smoot 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 


of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], and also the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Idaho permit 
me to offer an amendment to the pending bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE IN CALIFORNIA (S. DOC. NO. 388). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 27th ultimo, a tabulated statement 
setting forth the military forces of the United States now in the 
State of California. The communication and accompanying 
papers will be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
the Senate resolution: of March 27, 1916, 
statement setting 


March 31, 1916. 


Sir: In compliance with 
I have the honor to inclose herewith a tabulated 


forth the military 
orni together with information showing to what branch or arm of 


forces of the United States now in the State of Cali- 


e service they belong, the strength of each, the places in the State 
where they are stationed, and the force of men at cach place. 

There is also inclosed. herewith another tabulated statement showin 
the coast defenses in the State of California, how they are manned, an 
the number and kind of guns in each fort. 

Very respectfully, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Statement showing the station and strength of troops in California 
St ßů3vL»—— ñð¼2—2: 


Forts Baler, Barre Mile and Winna Scott: 
er, Barry, * n 1 
Third Band, Thirteenth, Twenty-Al 5 
seventh, Twenty-ninth, Thir 
eighth, Fifty-seventh, 8: 
Sixty-lourth, Sixty-fth, Sixty-sixth 
seventh, One hun and 
hundred and 


Com 
Coast defenses of San Diego, Fort Rosceruns, Cal.: 
hundred and fifteenth 


— 


SNA 


Company M Corps 
Presidio of Monterey, Cal.: Stal d Sad 
Presidio of San Francisco: Staff d. ment 


: Companies A, B, and D, Twenty-first 


Sam D 
Infantry 


zssnyreermenefenneagaajoseenase 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S Orrice, March st, 1916. 


Seacoast fortification, State of Oalifornia. 


Twen th 
ty-eight 


Compan 
Aftillery Cope.. 8 


fifteenth 
Artillery 
Pio Pico....... 
Miley... . . I Tnree 12 neh enne a 
Twenty-üſth 
Barry. 
eg 
Baker... . Two S. inch guns 
Five 12-inch gung T! ssecond and Sixty-first 
Companies, Coast Artillery 
Nee 4 yh hho Company, Coast 
—— Sixtieth and One hundred and 
8 Comp a nies, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 
Winfield Scott. 


H aw ates 838 hundred 
an eigh ‘ompanies, 
illery Corps. 


T t . T t 

enty-se wonty- 
minth, and Sixty sev 
Companies, Coast Artillery 


—— 


Approprlated for, but not comploted. 
Orvics CHIEP or ORDNANCE, March 30, 1916. 


VESSELS OF THE NAVY (S. DOC. NO. 387). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 27th ultimo, certain information 
regarding vessels of the Navy, together with lists of vessels on 
the Asiatic station and those which are on neither coast of the 
United States. The communication and accompanying papers 
will be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. x 

The communication is as follows: 


Number and es of vessels assigned to naval militia organizations and 
others which are on neither the Atlantic nor the Pacific coasts of the 
United States. 

Converted yachts 

Torpedo boat 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 1, 1916. 
Sin: 1 have the honor to forward herewith the information regard- 
ing vessels of the Navy requested by Senate resolution of March 27, 


1916. 
In addition to the information asked for, there have also been for- 
warded lists of the vessels on the Asiatic station and those which are 


un — — ———— —́E PVW— — 


on neither coast of the United States. IN a ra ee AN eS 12 
Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. Number and type of vessels under contract or construction and where 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. building. 
Battleship 8 


— — 


Destroyers 
Fuel ships 


Numbers and types of vessels in the Navy. ‘Transport i 
pin fay Ct) ASR Se BEETS SSS: SRE . IRE Bu 
eines OS AE E RESETS Ata ee SSE at ATO Sy ~ 

Total vessels under eonstruetio2 2 65 


The following table indicates where the above vessels are being 
built: 


Oklahoma New York Shipbuild- || Henderson Navy yard, Philadel- 
Co. Dp 
Idaho 1 . 
Gee Navy yard, Boston. 
Mississippi... Do. 
Mexico 9 Navy Yard. 
No. .. Do. Wando......... Navy yard, Charleston. 
Callſornia Mare Island Navy Pocahontas Navy yard, Norfolk. 


Yard. 


Fore River Shipbuild- 
Corporation. 


8 


Electric Boat Co., 
ved Lake Co., Bridgeport. 
a, ip S Co., Long 7 
Navy | yard, Ports- 
N-1, N. 2, N-3..| Electric Boat Co., 
Seattle. 


N4, N5, N6, Lake Co., Bridgeport. 
and N-7. 
G Navy yard, Ports- 
mouth. 
n 8 Puget 
Electric Boat Co. 
Quincy. 
Lake Co., Bridgeport. 


Sat 


Do. 
ps biar rine & Sons. 
New York Shipbuild- 


775 
ae 
H 


ö —9＋§7Qʒ „ 17 GUMDOAS........-.---- 


EEI 
3 
Bos 


eer ret tt) 1 Pposesszu.··ĩ errr rier ores 
ä—œ— „„ 


1 Two fuel ships are engaged in carrying coal from the Atlantic coast to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Numbers and types of vessels in the Pacific Ocean. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district of 
New Jersey; and 

S. 4190. An act to authorize the Yankton County Bridge Co., 
a corporation, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges 
and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point be- 
tween Yankton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills with amendments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., te Monroe Township, 
Snyder County, Pa.; and 


S- 26 
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S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the west branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of 
Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West 
Milton, Union County, Pa. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3391) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or 
California,” approved March 4, 1918, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 177. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
accept the relinquishment of the State of Wyoming to certain 
lands heretofore certified to said State, and the State of Wyo- 
ming to select other lands in lieu of the lands thus relinquished ; 

II. R. 228. An act to amend the United States homestead law 
in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 540. An act for the relief of settlers within the limits 
of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg 
Railroad Co. ; 

II. R. 2744. An act to correct title to certain lands in Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 6099. An act to amend section 72 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 6417. An act to provide for the selection by the Omaha 
Indians and the setting apart of reservation lands for tribal 
cemetery purposes ; 

II. R. 6914. An act to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary ; 

II. R. 8356. An act to amend sections 28 and 30 of an act 
entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R. 9819. An act to amend the act of March 3, 1915, provid- 
ing the time for the holding of United States court at Aiken, 
S. O.; 

H. R. 9923. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

H. R. 10139. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; 

II. R. 10307. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay and to distribute the balance now in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Alsea and other Indians on the Siletz Reservation; 

H. R. 11792, An act transferring Chariton County from the 
northern division of the eastern district to the western division 
of the western judicial district of Missouri; 

H. R. 12195. An act to amend section 17 of the United States 
bankruptcy law of July 1, 1898, and amendments thereto of 
February 5, 1903; ` 

H. R. 18006. An act to authorize the reconstruction of a 
existing bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the 
State of Indiana, and the maintenance and operation of the 
bridge so reconstructed ; 

H. R. 13769. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
supply tents for temporary use of the sufferers from the recent 
conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of the act of March 9, 1906. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. THOMAS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a letter in the nature of a petition 
favoring the enactment of water-power legislation, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MISSOULA, MONT., March 28, 1916. 


Hon. Henry L. MYERS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Under date of March 16, 1916, the Missoula Sentinel pub- 
lished an article entitled “ Western Senators oppose Myers’ vi i 
clipping inclosed, 

eile bill to conserve to the people of the United States the water 

ower is one of the best bills proposed in the Senate for a decade, for 
t is absolutely in the interests of all the people and should have the 
support of every Senator. 


State control of the natural 1 is not for the best interests 
of the people, as has been shown; and ít has been, and always will be. 
easier to control these inherent rights better through the Nationa 
Government. 

Other pending legislation yital to the welfare and interests of the 
people should be as vallantly supported, and above all every Member 
of Congress should endeavor to serve the whole people even though 
sacrifices are necessary. Convey to Congress if need be, that I, we, 
all the people want your bill to pass, as well as other legislation for 
their interests, 

Place this letter before them, if 
stand that the people want this legislation. 

Very y, yours, Cuas. G. ADAMS. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a letter in the nature of a petition 
from the Farmers’ Society of Equity, of Leon, Mont., praying 
for the enactment of legislation in regard to the Flathead leser- 
vation, in that State, and the price of oil products, and so 
forth. I ask that the letter be printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 


ou will, so that they will under- 


LEON, MONT., March 25, 1916. 
Hon. Henry L. MYERS, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Sxxaron: The Farmers’ Society of Equity, of Leon, desires 
to express its appreciation of the good work you are doing in Con- 

ess for the State of Montana, and e ally for the Flathead Reserva- 

on, in your endeayor to have a Government plant established on 
Flathead River. 

You know the real condition of the settlers on the reservation and 
their needs, and may rest assured that we will appreciate whatever you 
can do for the betterment of our condition. 

We would also ask you to use your influence to deal with the oil 
ene to stop the raise in all kinds of oil products, especially 

soline, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
LEON LOCAL, FARMERS’ Society or EQuiry, 
By E. C. Jenkins, Secretary. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a petition from the congregation of 
the Grand Avenue Christian Church, of Bozeman, Mont., pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BOZEMAN, MONT., March 26, 1916. 


At the regular meeting of the Grand Avenue Christian Church, Boze- 
man, Mont., the following resolution was adopted: 
“To the Hon. Henry L. MYERS, 

“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sin: We the members of the Grand Avenue Christian Church, 
of Bozeman, Mont., representing a membership of 450, respectfully 
petition you to use all your influence to bring to a vote, and that you 
2 measure now before Congress to outlaw the saloons in Wash- 
ngton, D. C.“ A 

Respectfully submitted. 

J, H. JARRIS, 
Chairman Official Board. 
Dawes, D. O., 
Secretary Official Board. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of Silver Bow Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Butte, Mont., praying 
for adequate preparedness legislation, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Silver Bow Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Butte, 
Mont., has placed itself on record as favoring national preparedness 
against war and authorized the following resolutions : 


“ Whereas the preservation and protection of our count 
moment, and the lessons 8 us by the terrible 
have brought realization of t 
available; and 

“Whereas we long for universal peace, but believe that to enjoy peace 
we must be ages to defend our beloved country; and 

“ Whereas we believe that to continue to preserve peace, and to uphold 
the honor and dignity of our Government, better national defenses 
are needed: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, as Daughters of the American Revolution whose 
ancesters founded this Republic, uphold all measures to put our Army 
and Navy in a position where, should the need come, they will be able 
to defend the honor of our country and the lives and the property of 
its citizens; and 

“ Resolved, That we indorse the endeavors of the President of the 

United States to increase the efficiency of both Army and Navy, to 

equip Army and Navy to resist armed invasion of any foe; and 

“ Resolved, That we ask the Montana representatives in Congress to 
support national preparedness against war.’ 

Outvia II. HOPKINS, 
BERTHA Tart KEITH, 
Authorized Committee, Silver Bow Chapter, D. A. R. 


BUTTE, MONT., March 25, 1916. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of the Madison County . 
Automobile and Good Roads Association, of Montana, praying 
for legislation for roads through the national forests. I ask 
that the petition be printed in the Rxconp and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


is of vital 
uropean war 
e inadequate means of defense now 
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There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution. 


Whereas large areas of the public domain lie within the boundaries of 
the various national forests, the title to which is in the United States, 


a 
Whereas it is im tively necessary that roads should be built through 
the national forests in order to establish communications between 


the acts of May 23, 1908, and my lia 10, 1912, from the receipts 
from said national forests are inadequate for such purposes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Madison 9 and Good Roads Asso- 


a 
tion of said national forests, or a temporary advance for a period of at 
least 10 years of 75 per cent of said receipts, for the purpose of build- 
ing, constructing, and maintaining roads h said national forests, 
ad be bullt by and under the supervision of the Forest Service; and be it 

u Resótoed That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives In Congress. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Presbyterian Church of Hamilton, Mont., praying 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HAMILTON, MONT., March 26, 1916, 
Senator H. L. MYERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We, the undersigned, members of the Christian En- 
deavor Soci of the Presbyterian Church of Hamilton, Mont., hereby 

tition you to support the bill now pending in 8 tor the pro- 

bition of the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia. 


11 mitted. 
Respectfully su 8 ter (president), Bethel Irwin (vice presi- 


dent 

"bab. Anon Estella Carpen ter, Carrie E. Lupton 
ter, J. N. or, z . „ 
F. A. Patch. H en Shaw, Vashti E. Prentiss, D. E. 


Anson, J. C. n, Dorris F. Carpenter, Franz S. Car- 
penter, Reba J. Malin, Mrs. Shaw, Helen Ensign, Emma 
B. Williams. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN. 1 present resolutions adopted by the Albany 
County Branch of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage 
in the State of Wyoming, favoring the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon women 
the right of suffrage. I ask that the resolutions be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL UNION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
Laramie, Wyo., March 28, 1916. 
hi eeting, the Al County Branch of the Con- 
reh ‘onion at tate ranile, yo., afareh 38, 101 — —— upon the mem- 
ers 


of the Judiciary Committee to report tely and fa vorab 
to the House of Representatives the *Sutherland-Mondell —— 


and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each member of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives and also that 
it be sent to each Member of the congressional delegation of Wyoming, 
and that it be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by resentative 
FRANK W. MONDELL, of the House, and Senator Francis E. WARREN, 
of the Senate. 
ALBANY County COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. M. C. BROWN, Chairman, 
Member School Board. 
Mrs. W. S. INGHAM, 
Dr. Graca RAYMOND HEBARD, 
Professor Political Economy, University of Wyoming. 
Mrs. Erta ROACH. 


Mr. WARREN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wy- 
oming, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials signed by 727 farmers 
in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made 
goods, which were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented memorials of F. J. Ogden and 
“sundry other citizens of Farmington, Wash., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday ob- 


servance in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Stenilt Hill Grange, No. 555, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wenatchee, Wash., praying for Gov- 
ernment ownership of telephone and telegraph systems, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Stenilt Hill Grange, No. 555, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wenatchee, Wash., remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, 

Mr. HOLIIS presented a petition of Local Grange No. 278, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Greenville, N. H., praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. TAGGART presented 2 memorial of sundry citizens of 
Elkhart, Ind., remonstrating against any change in the parcel- 
post law, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the congregation of 
the Congregational Church, of Cornish ; the Conference on Child 
Welfare, of Somersworth; and of 28 citizens of Westmoreland, 
all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Calhoun Commercial Club. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., praying that an appropriation be made 
providing for the control of the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. _ 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Olympia, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
enlarge the powers of the juvenile courts relating to the guar- 
dianship of children, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 99, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Catlin, Wash., remonstrating against any 
change in the parcel-post law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Camden 
and Portland, in the State of Maine, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bristol, 
Vt., remonstrating against compulsory military training, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of the common council of the city of Hudson, N. Y., which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hupson, N. X., March 31, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A. O'GorMAN, 


United States Senate, Washingion, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: Ata 8 of the common council of the city of 
Hudson, N. Y., held March 30, 1916, a resolution, of which the annexed 
is a copy, was passed by id body, protesting against the enactment 
of any egisiation which would provide a literacy test for admission to 
the United States. I was directed by that body to transmit a copy of 
the same to you for your attention. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 
Henry M. JAMES, City Clerk. 
Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United States 
legislation, which if enacted would impose a lite: test upon those 
who come to our shores seeking homes and happiness, those 
who seck to better their manner of living, not for themselves alone 
but for the sake of their children and their children's children; and 
Whereas our country has been known and recognized since its founda- 
tion as a land dedicated by God to be the home and refuge of the 
oppressed of all nations; the land of universal opportunity, to which 
e people of the world might turn; the land of the tree, which 
welcomes all the 83 of the earth irrespective of race, color, creed, 
or previous condition of servitude; and 
Whereas those immigrants who have come to our shores have grown 
up into the bone and sinew of our Nation, many of whom have died 
upon the battle field that their country, which gave them shelter, 
might live. They have become, in many instances, the foremost 
citizens of the land, and at all times they have been loyal and patri- 
otic Americans; and 
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Whereas we believe that the enactment of legislation imposing a lit- 
eracy test would be detrimental to the welfare of the Nation, would 
bar admission to many who would become valuable citizens of our 
country, and would work a hardship upon many who, either by birth 
or conditions over which they had no control, were unable to secure 
the benefits of even a meager education. We believe further that 
the imposition of such a test is contrary to the spirit which actuated 
the founders of this Nation, contrary to the wishes of the Almighty, 
who has blest this land with the sunshine of his favor and guidance. 
and has made it to prosper as the home and refuge of the oppressed 
of the world: Now, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the common council of the city of Hudson, N. Y., 
in regular meeting duly assembled on this 30th day of March, 1916, 
do hereby strongly protest against the enactment of any legislation 
which would impose a literacy test upon those who seek admission to 
our omus and further, that we urge the Hon. JAMES A. O’GorMAN 
and the Hon. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, the Senators from New York 
State, and the Hon. CHARLES B. Warp, the Representative in Congress 
from this twenty-seventh congressional district, to vote against such 
legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolution be sent to 
our Representatives the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


Crry or Hcpson, County or COLUMBIA, 
State of New York, 88: 


I, Henry M. James, clerk of the city of Hudson and clerk to the 
common council of said city, do hereby 8 that I have compared 
the foregoing resolution with the original adopted by the common coun- 
cll and now on file in my office, and that the same is a true and correct 
transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal 
of said city of Hudson, N. X., this 31st day of March, 1916. 

[SEAL.] HExRY M. James, City Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8466) to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, 
postmaster at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the payment of 
cash and funds stolen from the post office, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 323) thereon. 

Mr, MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3101) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to extend the lease issued under the act of August 23, 1912, enti- 
tled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Co. a tract of land 
in the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for a right of way thereto for the removal of gravel 
and ballast material, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 324) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, submitted a report (No. 325) to accom- 
pany the bill (S. 4971) to authorize the designation and with- 
drawal of water-power sites and the construction of water power 

and other plants by the United States for the manufacture of 
nitrates, and for other purposes, heretofore reported by him. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 5875) for the relief of Maurice Edgar Rose, late 
assistant surgeon, United States Navy (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5876) to authorize exploration for and disposition of 


coal; 

A bill (S. 5877) to provide for the sale and development of cer- 
tain public lands and for the construction and maintenance of 
public roads ; 

A bill (S. 5878) to provide for an investigation to determine 
the best means of furnishing an adequate supply of nitric acid 
for military purposes by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
with hydroelectric power, or by other means; and 

A bill (S. 5879) validating certain homestead entries; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5380) for the relief of George E. Yeadon; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5881) granting an increase of pension to William 
Grogan (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 5882) granting an increase of pension to Allen 
Conner (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5888) granting an increase of pension to-Ellen Bill- 
cock (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 5384) for the relief of the Western Grain & Sugar 
Products Co. of California (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5385) for the relief of Albert Edgerton Buckman and 
others; to the Committee on Claims. 


A bill (S. 5886) granting an increase of pension to F. Isabelle 
Lawrance; to the Committee on Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 5387) for the relief of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and 

A bill (S. 5388) for the relief of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; to the Committee on Finance. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on fhe table and be printed. 

Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed, : 

Mr. WEEKS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment providing that in 
the development of color standards and methods of manufacture 
and of color measurement, with special reference to their in- 
dustrial use in standardization and specification of colorants, 
such as dyestuffs, inks, and pigments, and other products, cot- 
tonseed oil shall be omitted, intended to be proposed by him to 
the legislative, etc., appropriation bill (H. R. 12207), which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 


Mr. LODGE. I submit an- amendment intended to be pro- 

by me to the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled, 

“An act to reduce revenue duties and to provide revenue for the 

Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act, except 
as otherwise s y provided for in this act, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon the articles named herein when imported from 
any foreign country into the United States or into any of its posses- 
sions, except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
Tutulia, the rates of duties which are herein prescribed, namely: 

DUTIABLE LIST. 

First. All products of coal, produced in commercial quantities through 
the destructive distillation of coal or otherwise, such as benzol, toluol, 
Xylol, cumol, naphthalin, methylnaphthalin, azenaphten, fluorin, an- 
thracene, phenol, cresol, pyridin, inolin, carbazol, and others, not 
specially provided for and not colors or dyes, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Second. All the so-called “intermediates,” made from the products 
referred to in paragraph 1, not colors or dyes, not specially provided 
for. 33 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Third. All colors or dyes derived from coal, 74 cents per pound and 
80 per cent ad valorem. 

FRER LIST. 

Fourth. Acids; Acetic or pyroligneous, arsenic or arsenious, chromic, 
tluoric, hydrofinoric, hydrochloric or muriatic, nitric, phosphoric, prus- 
sic, silicic, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, and valerianie. 

Fifth. Coal-tar, crude, pitch of coal-tar, woor or other tar, dead or 
creosote oil, 

Sixth. Indigo, natural. 

Sec. 2. That er 20, 21, 22, and 23 of Schedule A of section 
1 of an act entitled, “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved 9.10 

. m. October 3, 1913, and paragraphs 387, 394, 452, and 514 of the “ free 
fist * of section 1 of said act, and so much of any heretofore existing 
law or parts of law as may be inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resuined the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the expense or burden of any 
program of preparedness which shall be efficient and suflicient 
in time of danger will be greut, and startlingly great, do the 
best we may. Be as economical as we can and as careful as we 
may, the expense which confronts us is one that will be sur- 
prisingly large when we come to view it as a whole. We have 
heard much complaint of late years of high taxes—municipal, 
State, and National. Now we are about to add tremendously 
to the cost of Government. ; 

Nevertheless, we are practically all agreed that even in these 
times of pence it is proper that the Repnblic should prepare 
itself for times when we may not have peace. But in organiz- 
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ing and presenting our program of preparedness we ought to 
undertake to make every dollar count. We ought to be able to 
justify the expenditure and to say to the taxpayers, those who 
have to meet the burden, that this represents a dollar’s worth of 
preparation for which you are paying a dollar. If we do this 
we will hear less complaint than has been anticipated, for the 
people want protection. But they want protection in fact and 
reality, not merely on paper and in appearance. 

This is a Government of public opinion. The programs formu- 
lated here and the policies initiated must stand the test of an- 
other forum. Another Congress, acting under the specific instruc- 
tions of the voters, will shortly review our work, and it will 
remain or be discredited in accordance with the approval or 
condemnation of the electorate. That is the kind of a Govern- 
ment we have made, and we are not permitted to ignore the fact 
when we come to deal with matters which so vitally concern the 
people as the subject now under consideration. To their judg- 
ment everything must in the end accord. If we succeed in push- 
ing through a program of preparedness not in harmony with the 
view of the majority of the people, our labor will be without bene- 
fit or avail to the country. Any such program to be effective must 
be in a measure continuing and permanent and fully sustained 
by public opinion. It must necessarily have the earnest support 
of those who come after us, for it will call for large appropria- 
tions in the future. If it is to be efficient, it must enlist the 
interest and pride of those who are to sustain and perfect it as 
well as the interest and pride of those who originated it. Those, 
therefore, who believe that there ought to be a permanent pro- 
gram or a program which shall result in permanent prepared- 
ness feel that every item of this expenditure ought to be tested, 
that we may feel assured that the money expended is bringing 
that which the people desire, real preparation. 

Mr. President, we have now upon the pay roll of the Federal 
Government between 500,000 and 600,000 employees, and the 
number is increasing with exceptional rapidity year by year re- 
gardless of the party or the administration in power. The ordi- 
nary running expenses of the Government are increasing at a 
rate of about $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 a year. This is the 
ordinary annual increase of expenditure for running the Govern- 
ment superinduced by reason of the fact that we have a per- 
fectly reckless way of increasing the number of employees who 
draw from the National Treasury and of creating bureaus, de- 
partments, and commissions of every conceivable form. 

Now, we are about to put upon the national pay roll 280,000 
civilians, who will remain in the community in connection with 
their business affairs and in the politics of the country, at an 
expenditure of from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 a year, a cost 
which will never pe less, and if we are to judge the future by 
the past it will increase from year to year with remarkable 
strides, a cost which will be enlarged from year to year by 
the interest and activity of this large number of men who, 
without charging any bad faith or any improper motives, will 
nevertheless be interested in building up their strength and 
widening their power and accentuating their influence. Ten 
years is a short period, but in that time we will have expended 
from five hundred to seven hundred and fifty million dollars, 
even according to present estimates. Thus we get a glimpse of 
this obligation which we are with what seems to me an air of 
indifference contracting. And once it is contracted I know not 
what power will have the courage to cancel it, for these payees 
take part in the proceedings by which we are sent here, and we 
know, have good cause to know, they are able and vigilant in 
such matters. 

We are breaking new ground, we are establishing a new prec- 
edent, we are making history when we put 280,000 civilians, 
the police force of the States, in touch with the National Treas- 
ury. We are putting out to sea when we practically say to any- 
one who joins a militia “ Your pay begins.” We are doing it, Mr. 
President, under the guise of preparedness, and if it is prepared- 
ness, if it means that in the hour of peril the people who shall 
have borne the burden will have their just returns, well and 
good. But it behooves us, in establishing this precedent, in 
obligating ourselves to this $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 a year, to 
know that it meets in the matter of military preparation the 
test of experience, that it meets the test of history, that it meets 
the test of the soundest judgment in the matter of readiness 
for defense, 

We may put sufficient dynamite in this preparedness program 
to cause later its entire destruction, because if it shall be found 
that we have put into the program that which is expenditure 
without returns, a proper discrimination may not be made when 
the people come to pass upon it between that which is good 
and that which is bad, and all may go together—all may pass 
under the condemnation of the voter. 
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Now, Mr. President, keeping in mind this expenditure and this 
precedent, let us look into the facts—the precedents, the his- 
tory, the experience of this and other countries with reference 
to a militia where a militia system has obtained. If I were dis- 
posed to go back, which I am not disposed to do to any length, 
because I know the Senate would not be patient with such a 
review, I would ask you to start with me at the time when 
Philip of Macedon brought his trained soldiers in conflict with 
the State militia or the city State militias of the free cities of 
Greece. These troops were not soldiery trained from day to 
day and year to year in their camps, as Philip’s soldiers were, 
but civilians trained occasionally and relied upon, rather, for 
their patriotism than their science to overcome the troops 
trained under the direction and genius of Philip, that master 
of organization and military skill, who stands back there in 
history so commanding 800 years before Christ. The soldiers 
of Greece were not less patriotic, not less courageous, not less 
brave than the soldiers of Philip. But they melted away before 
the skill and drill of the Macedonian phalanx. Neither is the 
State militia, man for man and citizen for citizen, less coura- 
geous, less brave, or less patriotic than the average citizen of the 
community in which he moves, or less brave or courageous than 
our Regular soldiers, but to march them from the armory in 
front of the Regulars of some European army would be to offer 
them for shameless slaughter. When Canada sent her militia 
to England it took six months, hard pressed us they were for 
soldiers, to fit them for the front. What I object to is spend- 
ing this stupendous sum for that kind of training which does 
not fit the soldier for battle and never has from Philip's hour 
to this. 

If. history and experience are worth anything, you can not 
take a man, whatever his courage may be, and by calling him 
to an armory once or twice a month at night, away from his 
family, and sending him back to his family the next day, to 
bury any sentiment of military training that he may have in 
the social affairs of his country—you can not prepare him to 


‘meet the man who is really a trained soldier. If we were to 


start, therefore, with the beginning, we should find ample prec- 
edent to put us upon our inquiry. But let us come down a lit- 
tle later and deal with our own history and our own experience. 
Pardon me while I read a single paragraph from the Federalist, 
which I regard in many respects as a political bible. It makes 
a good text from which to start our discussion with reference to 
our own experience. In this number of the Federalist Hamil- 
ton said: 

Here I expect we shall be told that the militia of the country is 
its patural bulwark and would at all times be equal to the national 
defense. This doctrine, in substance, had like to have lost us our in- 
dependence. It cost millions to the United States that might have 
been saved. These facts, which from our own experience forbid a 
reliance of this kind, are too recent to permit us to be the dupes of 
such a suggestion. The steady operations of war against a regular 
and disciplined army can only be successfully conducted by a force 
of the same kind. Considerations of economy, not less than of sta- 
bility and vigor, confirm this position. The American Militia, in the 
course of the late war have, by their valor on numerous occasions, 
erected eternal monuments to their fame; but the bravest of them 
feel and know that the liberty of their country could not have been 
established by their efforts alone, however great and valuable they 
were. War, like most other things, is a science to be acquired and 
perfected by diligence, by perseverence, by time, and by practice. 

We will pass over the Revolutionary War and examine a 
later precedent established under better circumstances. In 
1792 Wushington, Hamilton, and associates conceived the idea 
of framing a bill to put the militia of the respective States 
under national control, government, and discipline, in so far 
as it could be done. In 1795 that act was reenacted with re- 
newed vigor and with extended power, and, as I said the other 
day, was supposed to have exhausted the entire power of the 
National Government under the Constitution. It did about 
all we could do in the way of fitting the militia for war. 

Under the acts of 1792 and 1795—in those days which were 
much more given to military training and to military thought 
and consideration than these—every effort was made to build 
up the State militia of the respective States. Not only had 
they passed lately through a conflict which involved the ques- 
tion of independence, but in those days it was understood, 
during the time that the French Revolution and such disturb- 
ances in Europe were in progress, that at any time this Re- 
public might become involved. There was ever reason to be 
prepared, to be in readiness for conflict. 

In 1807 began the first disturbances which led to the second 
war with England. Under the inspiration of the Revolution, 
under the direction and the inspiration of Washington, under 
the inspiration of the oncoming events which led to the War of 
1812, every effort was made to build up the State militia under 
statutes which were supposed, in the minds of those who framed 


the Constitution, to give all the power that could be given. 
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What was the result? I again repeat, although it is not neces- 
sary to do so, that the mem who constituted the State militia in 
the War of 1812 are not to be disparaged because of their lack 
of personal courage or of patriotism; but the story of the State 
militia of the War of 1812 is one continuous and almost un- 
broken story of disaster, of humiliation, and of defeat. I stop 
long enough to read a part of the reecrd, the official reports 
which disclose the real facts. 

Gen. Upton, in his Military Poliey of the United States, says: 
Deer er greening eee geil ign 
this war by the refusal of the governors of Massachusetts and Con- 


necticut to furnish their quotas of 100,000 militia authorized by the 
act of April 10, 1812. 


Speaking later of the disastrous expedition of Gen. Hull in his 
effort to invade Canada, he says: 


He 
Referring to Gen. Hull's report 


also states that the 180 of the Obio militia refused to cross the river 
at Detroit, alleging as a reason that they were not obliged to serve out» 
side of the United States. 


Citing still further from the author, it is said: 


The value set upon the militia by our o nents was shown b 
fact that they permitted them to return to their homes while the 
Jars were sent as prisoners to Montreal. 


Again the authority says, speaking of the troops under Gen, 
Harrison: 


The militia of Kentucky and of Tennessee assembled at Louisville and 
at Newport and those from vagna at Urbana; those from Pennsyl- 
vania at Erie. © The left column from Kentucky when a few 
days out was only prevailed upon to remain by the personal entreaties 
of the general and other officers. The middle column m.rbana, after 
a slight engagement with the Indians, refused to obey orders for fur- 
ther pursuit and deliberately returned to their camp. ‘This ended the 
autumn campaign. 


Further on we find this statement: 


The construction; which the militia po on the powers of Co: 
call them out under the 3 son o re invasions was a 
e 3,000 


the 


ess to 
n iius- 


pernicious military o 
will be remembered 


that 
disciplined 8 Establishment. 
honor of the Naticn to armies of militia supported by the several 


might think proper. 


This history is made up from the official reports of the differ- 
ent expeditions and battles of the war. It is a part of the un- 
disputed history, evincing and establishing beyond question the 
weakness of the State militias as a national force. No man 
can read it and feel that he can justify in his own conscience 
the proposition to put upon the people an expense of from fifty 
to seventy-five million dollars a year for troops which the Na- 
tional Government can neither train nor compel the States to 
train. 

Time after time was the militia, when placed in conflict with 
the Regulars,.found deficient in training, and their inefficiency 
as a fighting force was disclosed upon more than one battle 
feld. George Washington said—not with regard to the War of 
1812, of course, because he had passed away—but he said in 
regard to the Revolution that— 

If I was called u to declare upon oath whether the militia had 
been more serviceable or hurtful, 1 uld subscribe to the latter. 

This was said by some in regard to the War of 1812. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. And more than once that fact is recorded in 
the military history of the War of 1812. Not because of the 
lack of patriotism, but because of the system of training under 
our dual form: of government and the limitations of Congress, 
it is Impossible to prepare men for that ordeal of battle which 
is necessary when there is a real contest on between this Nation 
and some other real power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I just wanted to inquire 
of the Senator from Idaho if he did not think the militia made 
a pretty good showing at New Orleans under Jackson? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President; if I were disposed to go into 
that I would say that in a general way they did; but let us 
bear in mind that Andrew Jackson more than once had trouble 
with the militia, and upon one occasion at least put the Regulars 
in front of the militia, and notified them that if they undertook 
tc return home the shooting would then begin. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but when they faced a foreign foe, 
tlie militia gave a pretty good account’ of themselves at New 
Orleans, as the Senator from Idaho may recall. ` 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, when Andrew Jackson began 
to realize that he had won his battle, and looked about, he dis- 
covered that a part of the militia had broken and was fleeing 
into the city. This is a part of the history of the War of 1812. 
I quote here from Upton: : 


This campaign of 1815 opened and closed with the only brilliant 
victory of the war, won at the Battie of New Orleans on the Sth of 
e bout 2.000 kilel and woonded sont 
e sh loss was about 2, and woun ; our own, 7 
killed and 6 wounded. * + >» y 
Despite all of his difficulties, such was the indomitable en and 
‘severance of the commander that on the morning of the battle the 
orce he had collected, consisting of Regulars, Volunteers, militia, 
marines, sailors, and privateers, numbered 5,698 men. With these 
—.— behind works so formidable that no one but a reckless or in- 
tuated commander would have hazarded an assault he awaited the 
onset of 8,000 veterans, the flower of the British Army. The s e 
was soon over. In the brief space of 25 minutes the enemy lost 2,1 
killed and wounded, foilowed after the cessation of the firing by the 
surrender of 500 prisoners. The survivors of the assaulting columns, 
bereft of their general and nearly all of their commanding officers, fled 
in the wildest confusion and disorder. This terrible slaughter was 
attended on our side by the loss of but 7 killed and 6 wound 
While the Nation had reason to exult over so signal a victory, the 
battle in no sense vindicated a dependence on raw troops. 
Agreeable as it might be to give the entire credit for this battle to 
raw troops, their heroic commander knew so well the uncertainty of 
their conduct in the open field that he was obliged to accept the advan- 
* of a. mere passive defense. 
fact, at the moment when the men from the breastworks 
were cheering over a victory still ralleled In our history, at a time, 
too, when the advance of a skir: line might possibly have com- 
the surrender of the British Army, the commander had the 
mortification of seeing the division on the west bank of the river 
abandon their position and run in headlong flight toward the city. 


Not only that, Mr. President, but the governors of many of the 
States, being unfriendly to the War of 1812, refused to co- 
operate, refused to permit the militia to take part. 

Mr. President, the putting of an oath in a different form would 
not change the situation; the writing of a different obligation 
would not change the situation; the giving of compensation 
would not change the situation; unless we can be assured of 
success in this matter of training, of discipline, of fitting the men 
for soldiership, we can not justify ourselves in incurring an 
expenditure of from fifty million to seventy-five million dollurs a 
year, when the millions which will be essential and indispensable 
will be all that the taxpayers of this country can afford to pay. 

Not only have we in our support the history of the country, 
but we have an almost unanimous concurrence of opinion upon 
the part of those who have studied this question. We have the 
view of ex-Secretary Root, ex-Secretary Stimson, ex-Secretary 
Garrison, and, as I understand, Secretary Baker, of Gen. Wood, 
of Gen. Scott, and, so far as I know, of all who have studied or 
given consideration to this question as against the precedent 
which we are about to establish. 

Ex- Secretury of War Root has said: 


An effective army must be built up on the principle of national con- 
trol. This can never be attained by developing different bodtes, 
under officers appointed by 48 different governors, and up to the time 
of war under the direction. of 48 different commanders in chief- 


Ex-Secretary of War Stimson declares: 

No effective national citizens’ army can be created out of a force 
dominated by 48 State sovereignties. History and statistics show this 
beyond peradyenture. It would be trying to force the militia to serve 
two masters, to create a national army out of what is primarily a State 
or ere force. » It cam not be done. It works evil in both 
directions. 


Ex-Secretary of War Garrison, when before the committee, 
said: 


The Constitution absolutely vests in the State the right to govern 
these troo excepting when called out by the Federal authorities, 
to officer an n them. 

It has very often happened in the history of the country that the 
States bave- prevented their from responding to the call of 
the National Government; they have even ordered their disbandment 
to thwart’ the Federal Government. At all times, therefore, excepting 
when these forces are actually in the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment, under a call for one of the three purposes fied, they are 
under the exclusive control, government, and command of the State 
authoriti who raise, recruit, officer, and train them. In my view, 
it is utte impossible, so long as the Constitution remains as. it is, 
for the Government to obtain the right to do anything else 
than the Constitution specifics, or for the State authorities to sur- 
render legally any of the ee and rights vested therein. It is, of 
course, true that the Federal Government can make appropriations 
of money for and on behalf of the National Guard, and can annex 
conditions thereto so that the National Guard or the States in which 
such Guard exists can only obtain the money by fulfilling such con- 
ditions, but this does not and can not alter the legal situation, exist- 
ing under the Constitution. It may senit as long as it Is acquiesced 
in by all pn in a much greater participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the control, command, officering, and training of these 
troops than the Constitution warrants, but it would not stand the 
slightest legal test or strain, and there is, in my view, not the 
slightest doubt that no enforceable obligation can arise out of any 


such legislation—that is to say, any legislation which seeks to give 
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greater right or power to the Federal Government over these forces 
than the Constitution warrants. It is absolutely axiomatic that juris- 
diction can not be acquired by consent, and can not, of course, be 
any more successfully 1 RE purchase. Whereyer a constitution 
fixes the limits of jurisdiction, there they must stand until the con- 
stitution is changed. 

This situation has been recognized by cvery attentive student of 
the matter almost from the very beginning of the practical operation 
of the Government under the Constitution. Innumerable attempts 
have been made to obviate the difficulties. They have usually taken 
the form of what is termed federalizing the militia or federalizing 
the National Guard. All such attempts have failed for the reason 
which, in my judgment, makes it certain that all such attempts will 
fail. So long as these troops are those raised by the States, under 
the Constitution ihey can not be governed, officered, or trained by any 
other authority than the State—that is, no other situation can be 
constitutionally produced, 

May I read a single line also from one of the President's 
addresses bearing upon this question? He aaid: 

You know, gentiemen, that under the Constitution of the United 
States the National Guard is under the direction of more than two 
score States; that it is not permitted to the National Government 
directly to have a voice in its development and organization; and that 
only upon occasion of actual invasion has the President of the United 
States the right to ask those men to leave their respective States. 
I. for my part, am afraid, though some genticmen differ with me, that 
there is no way in which that force can be made a direct resource 
as a national reserve under national authority. 

That statement of the President is borne out by those who, in 
connection with this subject, have given their time and their 
thought to it. 

Mr. President, I had intended to call attention at some length 
to some of the expenditures which have taken place upon the 
part of the State militia under the Dick law, but shall en- 
deavor to curtail to get to more vital matters. But if Sen- 
ators have not already familiarized themselves with the facts, 
I suggest they examine into the method and manner of the 
distribution and the utilization of the fund known as the Dick 
law fund, what has become of it, how it has been used, how it 
has been wasted, how it has been lost. I will not use a stronger 
term, although in one State one of the parties is charged with 
the embezzlement of some $20,000; but that might happen in 
any instance; I care nothing about that; but this matter shows 
the manner in which they have taken care of arms and ammuni- 
tion and accouterments which have been given to them, the 
manner in which they paid the officers compared with the small 
amount which they have given the enlisted men. It has been 
practically used in that way. 

When we began operation under the Dick law it was esti- 
mated that the expenditure would be about two and a half 
million dollars a year. It is now between seven and eight mil- 
lion dollars a year. These are some of the interesting items 
showing the manner in which this fund has been utilized. In 
1915, 564 officers and 19,382 men were absent from the annual 
inspection. During the year 1914 the average number of men 
absent from each weekly drill of instruction was 63,201, or 
nearly one-half of the entire strength, or supposed strength, of 
the Organized Militia. There is a total shortage of the property 
furnished by the National Government to the respective militias 
of $1,352,761.14. In a recent investigation in one of the States 
it was disclosed that there was a shortage of Federal property 
and that the quartermaster had embezzled to the amount of 
$30,743. 

At camp instruction in one of the States in 1912 the troops in 
attendance were never in excess of one regiment and the dura- 
tion 20 days. The amount of money paid to the staff depart- 
ments of its States who were not members of the regiments 
participating at all was $2,822.12. 

In another State at the camp of instruction the enlisted men 
participating were never in excess of 200, while the total pay- 
ments to officers of staff departments only was $1,999.45. The 
duration of the encampment was 20 days. In another State the 
total funds disbursed during the latter part of 1911 was 
$11,893.77. Of this amount $9,754.47 was paid to officers and 
$694.44 to enlisted men. 

In another State at the national rifle match of 1911 there was 
an expenditure of $13,892.07 on the rifle team, all of whom were 
officers. In the same State from July, 1911, to September, 1912, 
one oflicer, a colonel, drew pay to the amount of $1,411.18. In 
the period from July 1, 1911, to September 15, 1912, another 
officer, also a colonel, drew pay to the amount of $1,610.95. In 
the period of July 30, 1911, to September 1, 1913, in the same 
State, a third colonel drew pay to the amount of $1,299.87. 

In another State a general officer drew pay to the amount 
of $1,286.93. In another State the Federal funds expended from 
July, 1911, to July 30, 1912, was $8,414.40. Of this amount 
$2,070.96 was expended for officers and $4,998.93 for State rifle 
teams of which 12 out of a total of 18 members were officers. 

There is more of the same material. We started with an ap- 
propriation, as I have said, of two and one-half millions. It 


has grown under these expenditures to $8,000,000, and now we 
propose to donate $50,000,000 to be turned over to the same class 
of men and officers. Does it not seem like a shameless waste of 
public funds? 

All this results, putting the most charitable view on it, from 
the fact that this question is an incident to their real life. It is 
a mere incident to their civil life. They go once or twice a week 
or once or twice a month to the armory. It is not a serious 
matter with the majority of them. There are exceptions, of 
course. There are some splendid men in the National Guard. 
They would be splendid men and take an interest in these affairs 
if there were no National Guard, because they have that taste, 
that disposition; but take them as a body and it is a mere in- 
cident to their life; they do not look upon it with that serious- 
ness with which they should look upon a matter of that kind; 
they waste property, remain away from drill, and the ofticers 
draw unreasonable salaries for little service. 

Mr. President, all these things, unfortunate and unwise as I 
believe them to be, are not to my mind the worst feature of the 
State militia and the undertaking upon our part to federalize it. 
Let us never lose sight of the fact that the State militin is the 
police force of the States; that it never can be relieved of that 
duty except upon the action of the respective States; that we are 
building up and accentuating and extending the power of the 
police force of the respective States, and putting them upon the 
Federal pay roll. We must take into consideration things 
which may occur in this country after the present European war 
shall close; we must realize that we will have some domestic 
concerns with which to deal; and we should be sensitive of the 
precedents which we are establishing or indorsing by building 
up and strengthening and putting upon the national pay roll 
the police force of the States. 

For the first time in the history of this Republic, or in the 
history of any country with free institutions that I know of, 
you are going to put upon the national pay roll 300,000 civilians 
and leave them in the business and in the politics of the re- 
spective States, and at the same time give them leave to organ- 
ize as 2 military authority and in the respective States to utilize 
and exercise the power of military organization. We are going 
to build up a dominant and aggressive military organization in 
the States, and while they may never be useful in war, judging 
by past precedents they will be a source of profound concern to 
the communities in which they are situated. 

Let us go back a little. A few years ago we passed the Dick 
law. Have you stopped to refiect how many precedents have 
been established with reference to the military domination of 
civil authority since the passage of the Dick law? Do you 
know how many States have called into service in times of 
strife or riot their State militia and have supplanted by the 
State militia the civil courts and civil authorities since the 
passage of the law known as the Dick law? It is coming to be 
a common practice not only to call them out to maintain order, 
to which no objection could be raised, but to take the place, 
through their improvised courts-martial, of the civil courts and 
to supplant the constitution and the statutes of the State 
ndopted by the people, by the orders and proclamations of an 
adjutant general. It is worth our while, Mr. President, to stop 
and reflect upon that proposition. Take, for instance, a late 
incident occurring in West Virginia. The most startling record 
anywhere to be found of military domination is that of the Na- 
tional Guard, so called, or the State militia in the coal strikes 
in West Virginia. I read you the order which was issued by 
the National Guard of West Virginia, in which the constitution 
of the State, the Constitution of the United States, and the stat- 
utes were suspended until such time as the adjutant general 
of the State of West Virginia should declare that they were 
again in effect. It abrogates all statutory and constitutional 
law and sets at naught every safeguard of individual liberty. 
Here is the order: 

The military commission is substituted for the criminal courts of 


the district covered by the martial-law proclamation, and all offenses 
against the civil laws as they existed prior to the proclamation— 


Observe that— 


all offenses against the civil laws as they existed prior to the procla- 
mation of November 15, 1912, shall be regarded as offenses under the 
military law, and as a punishment therefor the military commission 
can impose such sentences, either lighter or heavier than those im- 
posed under the civil law, as in their judgment the offender may merit. 

2. Cognizances of offenses against the civil law as they existed prior 
to November 15, 1912, committed prior to the declaration of martial 
law, and unpunished, will be taken by the military commission. 


In other words, when the strike occurred the adjutant gen- 
eral of the State proceeded to suspend those fundamental prin- 
ciples embodied in State and National Constitutions upon which 
this Republic and these States are organized. The right of 
trial by jury, the right to have a complaint presented against 
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you upon the oath of some responsible citizen, the right to have 
an attorney and to produce witnesses, every semblance of com- 
mon-law right was abrogated and annulled by the action of the 


adjutant general. Was it a mere official announcement? Did 
it die with the ostentatious display of power upon the part of 
the adjutant general? Not at all. After the riots had been 
going on for some 10 days and difficulties occurred and shoot- 
ings had taken place between the rioters and the militia and 
one or two what they called battles had occurred, they pro- 
ceeded, then, after having finished their shooting and their 
clubbing, to organize a court-martial, composed of the men who 
had been using the guns, and proceeded to try the rioters, and 
tried them and sent them to the penitentiary for crimes un- 
known to the laws of West Virginia, imposing punishment un- 
known to the laws of the State—tried them in groups of ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and a hundred. 

When we asked the captain of one of the regiments if he 
felt that they had the power to have executed these men, he 
said they had. We asked him if a man committed perjury and 
he thought it was worthy of death, did he have the power to 
punish him accordingly, and he said, “ Of course, we would not 
have done so, but we had the power to do so.” When he was 
asked where were the Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the State of West Virginia, he said they were 
suspended during the time of the operation of martial law. 
When he was asked who would put them into force again, he 
was not certain of that, but thought that they would come back 
automatically upon the revocation of the order of the adjutant 
general. 

So they tried two men for crimes committed before martial 
law was declared and sent them to the penitentiary, and each 
and every one of the men tried was tried without any warrant, 
without a hearing before a jury, or without any of those 
rights and privileges which are guaranteed by the laws of 
pS Virginia and the laws of every Commonwealth in the 

nion. 

Mr. President, if that case stood alone, if that was a single 
instance, you might credit it to the fact that the young men 
who were at the head of these regiments and had bestowed upon 
them such unusual power had lost their heads; but there are 
numerous other instances before and since, all of which show 
this state of facts; and that is, that it is dangerous to bestow 
upon men this kind of power when they come from a com- 
munity where they imbibe the same prejudices and feelings, 
the same hatred, and the same bias that the community may 
have. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has spoken of this outrageous order 
issued by the adjutant general. He will remember that in 
the debate on the West Virginia episode I concurred with his 
view Indeed, I think there was a general concurrence that 
the conduct there of these militia officers was indefensible. 
But does not the Senator think that it ought to be stated, in 
fairness, that back of the order of the adjutant general and 
back of the action of the court-martial lay the order of the 
governor ~ndertaking to confer this extraordinary power upon 
the militia? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree perfectly with the Sena- 
tor; but with all p 

Mr. REED. , So that, if that be true, when an indictment is 
brought for this misconduct against the militia officers, it might 
equally be brought against that system of law which permits 
the creation of a governor who will so far forget the Constitu- 
tion as did the governor of West Virginia. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am only concerned in one 
thing to-day, and that is to show that by reason of this condi- 
tion of affairs, whatever else may be true or false, you never 
can make a military force efficient and sufficient for the National 
Government, If the governor of a State saw fit to give this 
order, and the militia of the State obeyed, may we not look 
for just such conflicts between the National Government, the 
governor, and the President constantly in regard to these mat- 
ters? Will not the governor use our fifty-million-dollar militia 
as quickly as our eight million, and if he does use them, will 
the gunrd not drop to mere policemen, kicked about in the pas- 
sion and polities of the State and be constantly mobbed in the 
local troubles? May we not see recurring again what occurred 
in Illinois in 1894, when there was.a decided conflict between 
the governor and the State militia, representing the governor, 
and the Federal forces, representing the President? Whoever is 
to blame, it destroys that unity, that aloofness from politics, 
that aloofness from prejudice upon the part of the local au- 
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thorities which is indispensable to building up a really eficient 
military force for national purposes. 

It is immaterial to me whether the governor ordered them or 
not. If he did order them, and they obeyed, and must have 
obeyed, if they were compelled to obey or if they voluntarily 
obeyed, it presents this anomalous condition here—that we are 
undertaking to make a national force out of that which will 
always be connected with the politics of the State. They may 
profess not to be in the politics of the State, but they are there 
unconsciously, because those things which happened in West 
Virginia raise the most acute political issues the State can ex- 
perience. 

The National Guard, under such circumstances, is the issue 
around which the political fight is waged. I have known, in 
States of the West, the National Guard to be disbanded at 
different times on account of the political issues raised in 
regard to their action. I have known governors to make a 
campaign on curtailing the activities and disbanding entirely 
the Guard. I know of a State where armories built up under the 
enthusiasm of one administration have become rookeries, a 
rendezvous for owls and bats, under other administrations, all 
because the Guard had been called into matters that aroused 
feeling against them throughout the State. On the other hand, 
I recall an instance when the Guard, sympathizing with the 
strikers, turned their arms over to them, and for that reason 
raised an ugly fight against them. 

Will you say that you can afford to spend seventy-five or one 
hundred million dollars upon a force which may be called into 
such transactions as that, and thus be tied up with the bias and 
prejudice of the political fights of the State, trained or not 
trained according to the feelings of the State, disciplined or 
not disciplined according to the feelings of the State, taking 
part as a part of the political fight? In my judgment, that is 
the one conclusive reason why the militia can not be made a 
national force, to wit, because the governor of the State has 
charge of them under these circumstances, and may use them 
to their utter demoralization and disband them. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. He could disband them. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; he could disband them, as governors 
have done. 

But let me call your attention to another illustration, more 
deliberate, and to my judgment more interesting, for it indi- 
cates more thoroughly the trend of things. 

They had a constitutional convention in the State of New 
York last summer, in which great lawyers and reputable cit- 
izens from all parts of the State were engaged in forming a 
new charter for the State. The committee on the bill of rights 
reported to that convention a provision as follows: 

Nor shall any military tribunal exercise jurisdiction over a civilian 
3 the regularly constituted State courts are open to administer 

Can anyone conceive of opposition to a principle so thoroughly 
grounded in the traditions and principles and jurisprudence of 
our Government and of our history? Mr. President, in 1322 the 
Earl of Lancaster raised a rebellion against King Edward II. 
and was afterward captured at the head of his troops, court- 
martialed, and executed. A short time afterwards they tried the 
members of the court-martial and hung them for murder, for 
the reason, as the Parliament declared, that when the common- 
Jaw courts are open the Kingdom is in a state of peace. Six 
hundred years ago that precedent was established, and the first 
time we find a precedent against it is in West Virginia and the 
second time we find it controverted is in the constitutional con- 
vention of New York. For centuries our ancestors in Anglo- 
Saxon civilizations have fought and sacrificed to make the mili- 
tary subordinate to the civil authorities. They guarded well 
the principle upon all oceasions. But now, in the morning of the 
twentieth century, we are trying to solve our conflicts between 
labor and capital by inaugurating a system condemned by the 
common judgment of enlightened mankind. And it is spreading 
with marvelous rapidity throughout the land. 

What became of this amendment? Why, the State militia or 
National Guard of the State of New York immediately initiated 
a fight against it. The major general commanding the militia 
wrote a letter, which was read by the chairman of the military 
committee to the convention, in which he said: 
JJ in acnMtly aeh eieae OF tee S ENESE 
courts, namely, military commissions and courts-martial. 

The only fight made in the constitutional convention against 
that well-established principle of American Government was 
made upon the basis that it would interfere with or hamper or 
circumscribe or embarrass the National Guard of the State of 
New York. What was the result of the contest? It was de- 
feated ; and the constitutional convention of New York, yielding 
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to the argument—shall I say “ argument ”?—yielding to the in- 
fluence—perhaps I had better say the commanding reason—of 
the adjutant general of the State of New York, left out from the 
great charter of a great Sts te the fundamental and indispensable 
principle that when the colamon-law courts are open every man 
has a right to a trial by a jury and before the civil tribunals. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I see no reason why the amendment 
which the Senator has just read should not have been incor- 
porated into the proposed constitution of the State of New 
York; but my recollection is that the principal reason which 
was given for not incorporating that provision in the consti- 
tution was that it was wholly unnecessary. I think the Senator 
from Idaho will agree that it would not have altered the rule. 
It would have been simply declaratory of the rule, which, as 
the Senator has very clearly indicated, began 600 years ago in 
English law. It began in fact with Magna Charta, and it has 
found expression, as I understand, in the due-process-of-law 
clause of the Constitution of the United States. So I ask the 
Senator whether or not he thinks the omission of an express 
statement of that character would have altered in any way the 
constitutional rule that precludes the military courts trying a 
citizen for a violation of law at a time when the civil courts of 
the State are open? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question; but before I do so I want to say, with all due 
respect to the Senator, that that is aside from the question 
which I am arguing. The point I want to stress is the fact that 
these State militias have, by practice and by principle, entered 
upon the proposition that the military courts of which they are 
in control are superior to the civil courts of the State. Now, 
I am willing to concede for the sake of the argument that the 
Senator is correct in his proposition; but what has the Senator 
to say to the fact that the State militia appeared there and 
opposed it because it would hamper and embarrass their juris- 
diction? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the State militia did 
that—I was not aware of that until the Senator had read it—I 
have no excuse to make for what they did. I think they were 
utterly wrong in advancing any such reason for rejecting this 
proposition; but I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator pretty nearly lost it. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator from Utah did not intend 
to have that happen. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I did not intend to take the Sena- 
tor from the floor, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to be discourteous; but I am 
rather anxious to support the President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator to lose 
the floor, but I want to ask him a question. The Senator has 
referred to a New York convention that refused to put in this 
constitutional safeguard. Was that the convention presided 
over by Mr. Root? 

Mr. BORAH. That is the only convention, I understand, that 
they had there last summer, and I understand Mr. Root pre- 
sided over it. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that when they submitted the 
constitution with that provision left out—and I do not say 
simply on that account—it was defeated by close to half million 
votes by the people? 


Mr. BORAH. Yes. Judge Parker and Mr. Root were not 


able to stem the tide of public opposition. 

ak REED. Was Judge Parker a member of that conven- 
tion 

Mr. BORAH. He was a very able advocate in the campaign 
for the adoption of the constitution. 

Mr. REED. And not for the first time was out of harmony 
with his party, I believe? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I do not know. There may be periods 
when he is not in harmony with his party, but that is nothing 
to his discredit. 

Mr. President, all these matters, while they are interesting, 
are aside from the proposition which I want the Senate to con- 
sider, and that is the disposition of the State militia, with 
reference to its relationship to the civil authorities and the 
civil courts, its attitude, its frame of mind toward the propo- 
sition. This most extraordinary doctrine finds its resurrection 
from a long sleep under the resuscitating powers of the so- 
called National Guard. Before I vote to turn over $50,000,000 
to them I want it made clear that they are in harmony with 
American institutions. 


Now, I want to refer to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah. I want the Senator from Utah to keep in mind the fact 
that the Supreme Court of West Virginia sustained the court- 


martial proceedings of the State of West Virginia. It seems 
incredible, but they sustained the action of the State militia in 
trying and condemning and punishing those dozens of men 
whom they tried as they did try them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There was a very vigorous dissenting 
opinion, 

Mr. BORAH. There was a very vigorous dissenting opinion, 
but the Senator and I know how little consolation there is for 
our client in a dissenting opinion when he is in the penitentiary. 

I want to say to the Senators here, as was so well said by 
Judge Cullen in his presentation of this matter to the people 
of New York, that if this proposed amendment had never been 
offered in the constitutional convention that would have been 
one thing, and the law may be well established aside from any 
special provision with reference to it. But, said Judge Cullen, 
when we realize that the Supreme Court of West Virginia -has 
sustained such a precedent, and then when we realize that it has 
been presented to the constitutional convention of New York 
and rejected for the reason that it would embarrass the State 
militia in holding its court-martial trials, who can estimate the 
influence of that kind of a proposition upon a court disposed to 
find a way to sustain court-martial proceedings? They did sus- 
tain them under the West Virginia constitution, and the West 
Virginia constitution is one of the best drawn of the constitu- 
tions that I know of upon that subject. That constitution was 
drawn just after the Civil War, and in the convention which 
drew it sat many men who had been made acquainted with 
court-martial proceedings during the Civil War, and they threw 
every possible safeguard around military trials in time of peace. 
They had in it this provision which it was attempted to put into 
the constitution of New York, and they had other provisions, all 
of which seemed to surround the proposition with ample safe- 
guards; but the court seemed to wind up all at last by saying, 
as the adjutant general said, that really the constitution of the 
State of West Virginia was suspended for a season. 

Mr. President, when such precedents find lodgment in the 
minds of men who have been selected for the highest judicial 
office of the State, and find themselves embedded in the prec- 
edents of a great State, it is worth while for the Senate of 
the United States to stop and ask, “ Shall we feed that spirit 
by putting the court-martial officers upon the pay roll of the 
National Government?” 

So far as I am concerned, I will never vote to add one iota 
of power or influence to the police force of the State as 
against the complete action and control of the State so long 
as that police force assumes to contend against the fundamen- 
tal principles upon which this Government was organized. I 
will give no aid and comfort for organizations which entertain 
anywhere such an infamous, treasonable doctrine. Let the Na- 
tional Guard as a body repudiate such vicious principles be- 
fore they come professing a desire to serve their country. It 
will serve us to little purpose to reject a foreigner and fall 
within the malediction of Macaulay. 

Mr. President, in one of the Western States only a short 
time ago they had trouble in enforcing the prohibition law in 
one of the counties. A little disturbance having arisen, the 
governor of the State declared martial law and sent the militia 
down there and took possession of the county and the town 
and began to punish men for the violation of the prohibition 
lew. Precedent after precedent can be found to support the 
proposition that this spirit, which seems to be a part of the 
military spirit, is reaching out for power as against the civil 
courts and the civil authorities of the State. 

If we ever establish in this country anything like a rule 
of conduct such as that which obtained in West Virginia and 
was supported by the courts of West Virginia, we will have 
a more pronounced menace to contend with in this Govern- 
ment than any foreign army which will invade our shores in 
the coming century. We can take care of the foreign enemy, 
but it requires some considerable courage to take care of 
precedents which have been thoroughly established in your 
Government and supported by large bodies of voters upon the 
pay roll of the National Government interested in accentuating 
and extending that influence and enlarging their jurisdictions. 

Under the Dick law we started with two and a half million 
dollars and in eight years it increased to $8,000,000 a yenr. If 
we may judge the future by the past during the time im this 
Senate of Members now serving their terms, it will be increased 
from $50,000,000 and $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 or $150,000,000. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I wish to ask the Senator that upon principle, 
if he contends that the exercise by a State guard of proceedings 
under court-martial is equivalent to taking a man’s liberty 
while the civil courts are open, and therefore contrary to the 
Constitution, which in the abstract we all admit, is it not true 
that by the same argument does he not necessarily condemn 
the National Army or the United States Army officials in the 
exercise of any court-martial on their part, taking the liberty 
from any soldier while the United States courts or the civil 
courts of the State are open? 

Mr. BORAH. From any soldier? 

Mr. NORRIS. Soldier or citizen, wherever a trial arises 
involving the National Army. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course the right to try a member of the 
Army by a court-martial is recognized in the Constitution. He 
is a part of the military force and subject to military discipline. 

Mr. LEWIS. Iam assuming a court-martial declared by the 
National Government independent from the civil court, I could 
take the Colorado case, but I will not illustrate. I put the 
question to the Senator, would not his argument, in the nature 
of things, by principle, condemn likewise the exercise on the 
part of the Army of the United States of the right to try any 
person at any time by a declaration of martial law by the Fed- 
eral Government in any particular locality where the civil 
courts are open? 

Mr. BORAH. Not at all, except as to civilians, and I am not 
aware that since the Civil War any such attempt has been 


made. If so it should be condemned. 
Mr. LEWIS. What distinction does the Senator make on 
principle? 


Mr. BORAH. If I understand the Senator correctly, he is 
assuming that if the Regular Army assumes to try one of its 
members that that is in violation of some principle which I 
claimed was violated when the State militia tried a civilian. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I do not, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of any instance in which the 
Regular Army has tried a civilian when the courts were open 
except in the Milligan case, which the Supreme Court of the 
United States set aside. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was not calling the attention of the Senator, 
if I may be pardoned—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is just as the Senator from 
Idaho chooses. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have asked the question—I understand there 
has been a ruling made under which I might more or less 
embarrass the Senator's right to the floor. I do not wish to 
do that, and I will not interrogate the Senator further. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course all military organiza- 
tions may be disposed to find fault with the civil authorities 
in their not being sufficiently speedy in the administration of 
justice. We had an illustration of that at the close of the 
Civil War, and it illustrates how cautious the American people 
should be. Court-martial proceedings were had against an indivi- 
dual who lived in Indiana, He was sentenced to be shot, and one 
of the greatest of men approved of the court-martial proceedings. 
The public sentiment of the country approved of the court-mar- 
tial proceedings. Old Thad Stevens said it was right, and that 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Milligan case was more of a menace to this Republic than the 
Dred Scott decision. Public sentiment was all in favor of the 
court-martial proceeding. I recognize the fact that that is liable 
to happen. But the Supreme Court of the United States estab- 
lished beyond peradventure the fact that the proceeding was 
wholly void and released the man to his liberty. But that was 
at the close of a great Civil War and under the claim that the 
individual was aiding the enemy. 

But we have, Mr. President, an entirely different proposition. 
War did not exist in West Virginia. It was not a state of 
war such as the Regular Army based its proceedings upon in 
the Milligan case. It was simply a riot, a local disturbance, a 
Jabor trouble. The courts were open, the grand jury was sit- 
ting, the judges were there, all the machinery of the State was 
in operation as the proceedings show, and yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, the court-martial proceeded to try civillans for crimes 
committed prior to the court-martial law, as well as crimes 
committed after the court-martial, upon the theory that they 
could suspend the Constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of the State. 

Mr. President, I am not going further into these details. The 
matters of which I have spoken and a multitude of other similar 
matters are of record. Others may investigate and come to 
what conclusion they may. But I can not vote for this attempt 
to federalize the National Guard. It is wrong in theory, wrong 
in principle, will be vicious in practice, and practically futile in 


supplying any real defense to the country in time of need. If I 
have an opportunity, I shall vote to strike it from the bill. If 
I do not, I shall likely be compelled to vote against the bill as a 
whole. I realize the necessity of some preparedness, and I 
would be anxious to vote for what I deem to be real and efti- 
cient preparedness. But if this remains in the bill I shall have 
to weigh the postponement of the bill for a season as against 
assisting in establishing a precedent unwise and to my mind 
full of menace to our institutions and to the personal liberties of 
the American people. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say a word in regard 
to the proposition to strike out section 56. The purpose of this 
bill is to improve the military defenses of this country in the 
direction of the Army. I shall not spend any time in meeting 
what may be called the argument of the pacificists in regard to 
national defense. If their argument is sound, it applies to the 
use of force for the maintenance of law or the maintenance of 
national security by every community and every nation. There 
is no difference in principle between the force which a nation 
puts behind its own security and its own peace and the force 
which a State puts behind its own laws or a municipality 
behind its police. The people who are resisting the preparation 
of this country for defense or the upbuilding of the national 
defense ought logically to be just as much opposed to the police 
force in cities, the militia of States, and to any soldiers or any 
ship, as they are to the iucrease which it is now proposed to 
make. It may be said in passing that I know no people who 
would cry out more against the withdrawal of police protection 
from their homes and persons than those who faver peace at 
any price and would keep the Nation defenseless. For my part 
I believe most thoroughly that not only order but civilization 
rests upon the capacity of a community to put force behind its 
laws. In the same way the safety of a nation rests in its power 
to put an adequate defense behind its own security, its own 
peace, and its own policies. 

At this moment this country is practically undefended. Our 
defenses now go just far enough, if we were invaded by a 
formidable modern army well equipped, to insure the sacrifice 
of many brave and noble lives, and nothing else. It does not go 
far enough to insure in any way the defense or safety of the 
country. 

Of the two branches of defense that which can be most quickly 
provided for is the defense by land—the Army. Of course, if 
we had a Navy competent to meet an attack from the navy of 
any nation in the world, the defense by land, though important, 
would be less important than it is to-day. We have no such 
Navy to-day, and there is no use in dwelling in a fool's paradise 
and telling ourselves that we haye. 

As to our defense by land, what we need, stated broadly and 
simply, is that we should have a force sufficient to meet the 
first rush or attack of an invading foe, and to hold it long enough 
to enable us to call out our resources and train additional men. 
The lowest estimate of such a force as that is 500,000 men; and 
the one object that I think ought to be pursued is to see to it that 
we have that force and more, because we must allow for casual- 
ties and for the failure of men to respond in the organizations 
already made. 

The House bill is to my mind practically worthless; it really 
does nothing. The Senate committee bill is a most excellent bill. 
I regard it as valuable so far as it goes. It does not go nearly far 
enough, in my opinion. It is inadequate. I think, to begin with, 
that we ought to have at least 250,000 men in the Regular Army. 
I do not mean the power of the President, as given by this bill, 
to fill the Army to 250,000, but an actual foree of 250,000 
Regulars. 

The next most important thing is to havea reserve, or whatever 
you please to call it, a force that can be quickly mobilized and 
put in immediate cooperation with the Regular Army. That is 
the essential thing for our defense by land. 

I agree with the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs that universal compulsory training is what we ought to 
have, and that the country must sooner or later come to it. 
But we are dealing now with things as they are. The provisions 
of this bill, and probably the provisions in any bill, to judge 
from the resistance that even this bill is meeting, in a more or 
less makeshift way endeavor to give us a force to put behind 
the Regular Army. ‘ 

What have we got at this moment? We have a nominal 
Army of 100,000 Regulars. We havea mobile force of about 25,000 
men. We have a militia of which in Infantry the prescribed 
strength is 120,000 men, and there were only 99,000 on the rolls 
at the date of the last inspection. Of those men we can hope 
to get but a portion. I do not mean to say it will be as it was 
in 1898, when in the response from the militia of those borne 
on the company rolls 25 per cent were rejected prior to muster, 
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und 25 per cent were rejected on physical examination, and 
many refused to volunteer on reasonable grounds; but even 
with the improvements we can only expect a portion. The 
officers of the War College estimate 75,000 men. If you double 
the militia, as the bill expects to do, you can count on 150,000. 
Your mobile force of Regulars, I suppose, may be enlarged to 
50,000 under this bill, and thus with the militia you will get 
at the outside 200,000 men of a mobile force. It may be a little 
larger than that. If I am wrong, the chairman of the com- 
mittee will correct me. I mean by 50,000 the mobile force of the 
Regular Army. 

Now, you must have at least 300,000 men more to meet the 
first attack of a well-equipped invading enemy, and I want to 
draw on every possible resource. I am ready to sustain the 
militia clauses, I believe that we can get certain great advan- 
tages from the militia. We can get men with a certain amount 
of training, and any training is of some value. But it is unwise 
to exaggerate the militia training. The last returns I have been 
able to get show that at the armory drills of the last year 56.6 
per cent were present; a little more than one-half present at 
the armory drills; at camps of instruction 66.6 per cent, not 
two-thirds, were present. The regulations require, in order to 
get the Federal pay under existing law, that there should be 24 
drills of 13 hours each and 5 days in camp. 

That means that a man would receive about 60 hours“ instruc- 
tion in a year and that in his three years he would get 180 hours’ 
instruction, while the best judgment of the most highly trained 
officers is that a man, to be an efficient soldier, with intensive 
training under experienced officers and noncommissioned officers, 
should have 1,500 hours. It is easy to see from this that the 
militia is not, and can not in the nature of things, be a fully 
trained force. I believe that it can be of great service, and I 
want to use it; I Wish to encourage it as a source of men for 
the hour of the defense when the stress comes, but what I 
can not comprehend is why those who appear to be peculiarly 
friendly to the militia seek to prevent our getting supplies of 
men from other source. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts pardon me for an interruption? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Massachusetts has re- 
ferred to the lack of discipline which has existed, at least during 
a part of the time, in the militia. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not referred to the“ lack of discipline.” 
I have not used the words. 

Mr. POMERENR, Well, not the lack of discipline, but the 
fact that the militia do not attend their drills, 

Mr. LODGE. I am simply giving statistics. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am trying to get, if I can, at the cause 
of this. May not the cause be attributable just as much to the 
failure of Congress to provide the necessary discipline as it is to 
the militia themselves? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not blaming anybody; I 
am taking the facts. I am not interested in who is to blame. 
What I am interested in is in getting men who will furnish the 
necessary force to protect the United States when invasion 
shall come. If that force can be supplied from the militia, well 
and good; but there is not the slightest indication in the facts 
to-day that it can be supplied from the militia alone. 

Now, it is proposed to add another source of supply in the 
volunteer force. The provision is very much injured by the 
amendment, which it was said in debate had been put on, limit- 
ing it to a 30 days’ period in camp. That was referred to by 
the Senator from Connecticut yesterday as having been placed 
in the bill. I myself was not here when it was done. But even 
those 80 continuous days in camp would make more hours of 
training than we get for the militia, and those men would also 
have a certain training and a certain value. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
to ask a question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LODGE. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not also true that the militia, being 
trained in armories, can be trained only in company drills; 
that there can be no skirmish drills because there is no room 
for them; and that the men who g through these 30 days, even 
if they have only 30 days drilling for 8 or 10 hours a day, will 
‘receive instruction in skirmish drill, and practically in regi- 
mental drill, as well as in company drill? 

Mr. LODGE. That is very true; and the men in their 80 
days, calling for an 8-hour day, would get 240 hours, while 
the militiaman who would qualify under the Dick Act, with pay, 


gets 180 hours in three years. Then the time of his discharge 
comes; and it is calculated he has had, on the average, about 
90 hours. I am not saying this to find fault with the militia, 
but to show that we certainly can not rely on them alone for 
the defense of the United States. We must have other sources 
of supply, and section 56 gives us another source of supply. 

I do not myself believe that the great body of the militia 
throughout this country, who are patriotic and public-spirited 
men, and who show it by being in the militia, are desirous of 
crippling other sourees of supply. I can not believe that they 
want to kill the clause in this bill which recognizes the Platts- 
burg camps. Such camps will do most valuable work; they 
have done valuable work. They were tested last year, and it is 
believed by those who are most interested, that, with this 
recognition of the camp, they will get 30,000 men into those 
camps for 30 days at least, and in many cases 60 days of 
training. I know that there was hard, practical training in the 
camps and in the open air, and not in armories. 

The Plattsburg camp and the volunteers appeal to me simply 
because they are other sources for a supply of men fit to co- 
operate with the Regular Army in the hour of danger; and I 
object to any plan that would shut us up and narrow our re- 
sources, at best very defective under existing law. We shall 
have none too many men in the reserve force to come to the 
support of the mobile army of the United States. However 
much we do here, we shall have none too many, because none 
of these measures go to the root of the difficulty. Therefore, I 
want to draw from every possible source. If we can get men 
from the militia, as we hope to do under these provisions, I am 
for these provisions, so far as they can be made constitutional. 
I hope we shall get goed results from them, and I hope we shall 
encourage and train and discipline our militia even better and 
more effectively than it is done to-day. I have no doubt we 
shall. The militia is extremely good in many States now. 

I also desire earnestly to have the volunteer provision. be- 
cause I believe we can get something from that source. For 
the same reason I am most anxious to retain the Plattsburg 
provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I understand that in order 
to enable the Government to use our National Guard or militia, 
it is necessary to get the permission of the different States. 
Is that correct? : 

Mr. LODGE. Well, that opens a very large and somewhat 
painful question. The President has the right to call out the 
militia under certain conditions, of course. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, it is Con- 
gress and not the President. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; Congress provides for it. The President 
issues the call. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The point I want to under- 
stand is this: If I understand it correctly, the National Guard 
receives permission from Congress to organize—— 

Mr. LODGE. They have to be called out under the Consti- 
tution in the well-known cases of invasion and domestie in- 
surrection. If they are called out, they must respond. That 
is the theory which I have held, though at one time—I do not 
want to go back to painful periods—but at one time the goy- 
ernors of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and later on the 
governors of Vermont, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri refused to call forth the 
militia in response to the President's request. That is one of 
the difficulties which have arisen about the militia; but I did 
not mean to go into the constitutional aspect of the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The thought I had was 
that if Congress must give permission to organize a national 
State guard, then the question arising as to a conflict between 
them and the Army, whether Congress would not also have the 
power to make restrictions as to what their duty shall be in 
case of need before giving that permission? I do not mean 
these questions to apply to my own State, because I know the 
National Guard would respond promptly, if called, unless re- 
stricted by the State constitution. As I infer from the argu- 
ments I have heard here of several Senators that that condi- 
tion might happen generally in various States, 

Mr. LODGE. Well, Mr. President, that opens up many legal 
questions, which I do not think it is necessary at this moment 
to discuss. We have a right to prescribe the discipline under 
the Constitution; and that is all practically that we have the 
right to do. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts permit me to ask him a question? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Massachusetts made a 
statement a moment ago that the provisions of this bill had not 
gone to the root of the difficulty. That is also my belief. I 
ask the Senator what he regards as the great difficulty in the 
way of enabling us to have an army, if we desire one? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I said when I began that I 
agreed with the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
that we ought to have universal military training—I did not 
mean conscription or anything of that kind, but training, which 
is a very different thing, and then you have the material from 
which you can draw an army at any time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does not the Senator think there is some- 
thing extremely significant in the fact which he stated a while 
ago, that we are not able now to secure for the Regular Estab- 
lishment the number of men authorized by law? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say anything on that point; but the 
Senator refers, of course, to the difficulties of securing enlist- 
ments? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. Does it not seem to the Senator that 
there must be something radically wrong with the manner in 
which our Regular Army is organized or with the inducements 
that are held out for enlistment, or with the treatment that is 
accorded the men which prevents men from enlisting? 

Mr. LODGE. I am not speaking of the Regular Army. The 
Regular Army will always be a comparatively small force. 
There is no need of a great Regular Army. By that I mean 
in constant service under the National Government, and doing 
nothing else, Everybody knows what a Regular Army means. 

Mr. HUGHES. I was speaking of the Regular Army. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a part of my plan to make a great 
Regular Army. I do not believe in that at all. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is not part of the Senator's plan to make 
n great Regular Army, but it is part of everybody's plan to have 
an army, and we should surely like to have the Regular. Army 
recruited up to its authorized enlisted strength, 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, I said in the beginning that we 
ought to have a Regular Army of at least 250,000 men. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is about the figure I would suggest. 

Mr. LODGE. I think such a Regular Army necessary in times 
of peace—indeed at all times. 

Mr. HUGHES. It does not seem possible to get such an army 
under present conditions, and it occurs to me that that is the 
question we should deal with and solve, and then consider the 
question of the volunteers and the National Guard. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we can not fill the Regular Army 
in a month by enlistment, but a Regular Army of 250,000 men 
can be raised, according to those who are best able to judge 
from recruiting experience, in the course of two or three years 
or, at any rate, in three or four years. They can recruit the 
Army up to that stength. 

But all I rose for, Mr. President, was to show that, in my 
opinion, we can not afford to rest the defense of the country on 
the militia alone. I want to strengthen it; I want to improve 
it to the highest possible point; but it is impossible to rest the 
defense of the country on them alone for men who can be 
called to the colors to support the Regular Army when actual 
invasion occurs. We can not rely on the militia alone for that, 
and I do not wish to have the country deprived of these other 
sources of supply which are proposed in section 56 and in the 
Plattsburg Camp section by striking out those paragraphs, be- 
cause I think they are two of the most valuable features of the 
bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I will state that I have seen it stated in the public 
prints within the last two days that the rate of voluntary 
enlistments under our recruiting system has doubled in the 
last six months. It was not satisfactory a year ago, but it has 
doubled in the last six months. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I take the liberty to ask 
the Senator from Kansas to yield to me while I may have sent 
to the desk an amendment which I said yesterday I had sent, 
but which I find was not sent to the desk? It was a motion 
to strike out section 56. It should have been in writing, and I 
thought I had sent it up to the desk on Saturday last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencock in the chair). 
Such an amendment is now pending, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will pardon me, on Saturday I made the motion. I had pre- 
pared it, but for some reason I did not send it to the desk, 
Yesterday I called the attention of the Chair that such had been 
omitted, and asked consent to have it sent to the desk then. 


I am merely sending it to the desk now in compliance with the 
consent that was granted me yesterday. It will have to take 
its place, of course, in the ordinary course of things, but I 
should like to have it take its place as of Saturday, at the time 
I made the motion. I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
allowing me to make this request. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I simply wish to state that I 
happened to be in the chair yesterday when the Senator from 
Illinois made his request. A verbal motion was made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] to strike out section 56. I 
merely wanted to get the parliamentary situation straight. I 
understand that such a motion is now pending. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair assumes there is 
no objection to having the amendment presented by the Senator 
from Illinois printed. A similar motion is the pending question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. There is no objection on my part. I simply 
wanted the Chair to understand what happened yesterday when 
I was temporarily occupying the chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As matters stand, if a motion to strike 
out section 56 is the pending amendment, who offered it? Whose 
amendment is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was offered 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Therefore, if the Senator from Illinois 
has offered the same amendment, it is not in order at present. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois is 
simply asking to have it printed at the present time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He is asking to have printed an amend- 
ment which is already pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what it amounts to, in 
substance. id 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not object to the printing of the 
amendment, but of course it has no parliamentary standing. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Illinois asked unanimous consent that he might have printed und 
pending a motion which he had made some time prior to that 
time, but which he failed to reduce to writing and send to the 
Seeretary’s desk. Unanimous consent for that purpose was 
given while I was in the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed now 
that there was another amendment pending at that time, so 
that the amendment of the Senator from Illinois could not have 
been pending. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the truth about it is 
that at least three Senators had amendments to strike out para- 
graph 56; each had given informal notice to that effect without 
knowledge of the fact that the others had similar amendments 
to present. I know, however, that the motion of the Senntor 
from Maryland [Mr. LEE] really was the first one that reached 
the desk. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
as requested by the Senator from Illinois; but the Record 
shows that the pending amendment is the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas will 
permit me just a word, let there be no misunderstanding. I 
seek to make no contention as to whether the present argument 
is upon my motion, upon the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land, or upon the motion of any other Senator. I am contend- 
ing that the Recorp should remain in its natural precedence, 
and I am only desirous of having in the Recorp, as would be 
customary, the fact that I have made the motion, to take its 
place in such chronological order as in the nature of things it 
should. I make no contention whatever with any Senator as to 
precedence. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I merely desire to say a few 
words on behalf of the motion to strike out section 56, embody- 
ing the so-called continental-army plan. It has been stated by 
the chairman of the committee and by other Senators who have 
spoken on behalf of this section that it is an experiment. I 
agree with those Senators that it is an experiment; but, in my 
judgment, it will prove to be a very expensive and very unsatis- 
factory experiment. The report of the committee shows that 
the first year this experiment will cost $24,944,938; the second 
year, $31,536,177; the third year, $39,311,975; the fourth year, 
$47,413,567 ; the fifth year, $27,609,067; and annually thereafter, 
$27,609,067. I do not believe, under existing conditions, in view 
of the amendment limiting the training of the men provided for 
in this section to 30 days in a year, that any good can come from 
the provision. 
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It has been stated on the floor of the Senate that it takes 
from a year to two years to make a soldier; in other words, that 


much training is requisite to make a soldier. If that is so, and 
if these men are trained 30 days a year, it would take at least 
12 years to make a soldier. If that is so, how are we to secure 
the 500,000 men that the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. WEEKS] yesterday said were required, and the 500,000 men 
that the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] said 
this morning would be required for service? 

It seems to me that the two Senators from Massachusetts, 
and the other Senators who are in favor of this section, have 
overlooked a very large body of men who could be called into 
the service, and called into the service in a very short time; and 
I want to call the attention of the Senate to those men. 

During the 17 years ending June 30, 1915, there were 393,767 
enlistments in the Regular Army. This does not include reen- 
listments. From 1901 to 1915, inclusive, it is estimated that 
743.505 men received some training in and were discharged 
from the Organized Militia in the several States. To-day the 
organization numbers 129,000. It is estimated that 50,000 of 
these men have died. The number of students under military 
instruction in civil institutions of learning at which officers of 
the Army were detailed as military instructors from 1905 to 
1914 amounts to about 267,000 men. The number of military 
students graduated in that time was 39,430. The enrollment in 
military drill in 262 colleges and schools in 1914 amounted to 
49,287, and in 1915 over 300 institutions reported about 55,000 
students in military drill, 

This gives us a reserve force, allowing for those who have 
died in the meantime, of over 1,300,000 men who have had 
training, men who have had some experience, men who have 
had just as much or more experience than the men will receive 
under section 56, the so-called continental army section. Those 
men, I venture to say, 500,000 or 1,000,000 of them, could be 
called into the service, if their services were needed, within 30 
days. 

If all we need is the 500,000 men suggested in the debate 
yesterday and to-day, why not call upon those trained men 
instend of organizing a new force, for which it will take from 
6 to 12 years at least to get men? 

I was sorry to hear the criticisms of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] this morning of the State militia and of the officers 
appointed by the governors of the States. I can remember that 
in 1898 there were a few organizations sent out from the State 
ol Kansas. The governor of that State appointed the officers. 
I appeal to the Senate, and I ask you to-day to find any regi- 
ment that did greater service or reflected greater honor upon the 
Army than did the Twentieth Kansas Regiment. I ask you, 
furthermore, to go back to the Civil War and recall the men 
who were called out from the State militia to repel Price's raid. 
They did not serve long, but history tells us that the service 
rendered by those State militiamen from the State of Kansas 
equaled that of any organization in the service, and so great and 
so valuable was the service that the good people of the State 
have erected monuments to their memory. 

It may be true that some of the State militia of the different 
States have not come up to a high standard; but, Senators, 
whose fault is it? If they have not been drilled as they should 
have been, if the discipline does not come up to what we think 
it should be, whose fault is it? Why, under the Constitution, 
Congress is to prescribe the discipline; and if Congress has neg- 
lected its duty, why blame the States? Why blame the State 
organizations? 

So far as I am concerned, I do not believe any good can 
come from section 56, the section providing for the so-called 
continental army; and it is my purpose to vote against it, and 
I hope it will be voted out of the bill. 

Another thing that I think has been overlooked by the Sen- 
ators who have framed this measure and those who advocate 
section 56 is that the great citizen soldiery of this country have 
always been dependable. Never has the country appealed to 
the citizen soldier in vain; and if the services of the citizens 
of this country were needed, you would find them answering 
the call from every section of the country, and every man in 
this country able to carry a gun would respond to the call and 
uphold the honor of our common country. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss this bill at any length this afternoon. I confess, however, 


to some surprise at the remarks derogatory to the State militia 
which have been made upon the floor of this Chamber to-day. 
Thomas Jefferson regarded the State militia as “ our best re- 
liance in time of peace and for the first moments of war.” I 
regard Jefferson as pretty good authority on such matters. 
George Washington, whose brilliant record on the field of 
battle as well as consummate ability as a statesman qualified 


him preeminently to speak with authority on such a subject, 
said: 

The militia of this country must be considered as the palladium of 
our security and for the first effectual resort in case of hostilities. 

The opinions of Jefferson and Washington are worth just as 
much in this year of our Lord 1916, and the principles and 
policies supported by them just as applicable to conditions to- 
day as they were a century ago. 

In my own State, while the National Guard has not been 
organized and drilled to a very high degree of efficiency, it has 
been very useful in local matters, and when war was declared 
against Spain the members of the guard responded promptly to 
the call of the Nation to defend the flag. As the governor of 
Mississippi, on quite a number of occasions I found them trust- 
worthy, courageous, and always patriotic, and it affords me 
pleasure at this time to testify to their worth and efficiency. 

When the unfortunate differences between the States arose 
more than half a century ago the value of the training received 
in the State Militin was manifested in the service rendered 
the Confederacy by the volunteers of the southern army. 

Ile reads history to no good effect who would deny the efti- 
ciency of the individual soldier of the army that followed the 
fortunes of the ill-fated Stars and Bars in that unfortunate con- 
flict. 

We are all concerned just now about “ preparedness,” a 
phrase coined by the advocates of a large Standing Army and 
big Navy, and used to good effect upon the mind to fire the 
patriotic zeal of the slow-thinking, home-loving multitude. But 
we are not all agreed as to what is real “ preparedness,” but 
I shall not dilate upon that question at this time. 

I have no doubt, however, about the American people being 
able to resist successfully any power that may attack this coun- 
try now or in the future. I do not share the apprehension of 
danger of foreign invasion which seems to have aroused the 
patriotic spirits and pestered the souls of the manufacturers of 
munitions of war. 

I am inclined to agree with President Wilson that we are “ at 
peace with the world.” And I am quite sure that if we attend 
to our own affairs there is not the remotest possibility of our 
becoming involved in war with any foreign country in the very 
near future, at any rate. And when war shall come, whether 
in the remote future or immediate present, I have no more fear 
of our ability to meet any contingency that may arise than I 
have dissatisfaction with the splendid way in which the armies 
of the United States have conducted themselves in the past. 

But I did not rise to discuss that phase of the question. 

But there is something about section 56 which vitally concerns 
the people of my State. It touches an issue of vital moment to 
them, and one which they must always be prepared to meet. 
Mr. President, we are living in an age of change—marvelous 
mutations have taken place that were not dreamed of two years 
ago, and the most marvelous change of them all is the change 
that has taken place in the minds of men of mature years and 
the change in the attitude which those men maintain toward 
some of the problems which confront the civilization of our 
people. 

If the enactment of the measure which we are considering 
to-day, a measure which, I think, marks a change in the life of 
this Republic—probably the beginning of a system which will 
lead us to military despotism—had been promised by the Demo- 
cratic Party in its platform of 1912, I am very sure that the 
present occupant of the White House would not be there to-day. 
I do not believe any political party could have carried it 
through a campaign. It involves a departure from the policy 
of the Democratic Party and the policy of the Nation which has 
existed for more than 100 years. It is at variance with the 
teachings of the fathers of the Republic and the men who have 
made this country strong and great. 

We should consider well every phase of this bill—the possi- 
bilities, contingencies, exigencies that may arise out of it. 

I do not know who is going to succeed the present occupant 
of the White House. I hope he may succeed himself, but I 
would not hazard a prediction of what is going to happen. Ifa 
man should be elected President who is so color blind on the 
race question and whose olfactories have become so desensitized, 
if I may use that word, that he could not distinguish between 
a white man and a negro, and who is so politically antagonistic 
to the South that he would be willing to use the power con- 
ferred upon him by section 56 of this bill for partisan political 
purposes, he could order negro regiments and mobilize them 
for military training in every congressional district of the State 
of Mississippi. > 

Now, of course, that would be very offensive to the white 
people of Mississippi, and what could be done in Mississippi 
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could be done in every other State of the South. It would there- 
fore be very disastrous to the interests of the entire South. I 
do not charge that any man who could be elected President 
would be guilty of such a monstrous act, but I am not willing to 
take any chances, I am not willing to permit a peril so grave 
as that involved in the enactment of such a law as this to pass 
without at least calling it to the attention of the Senate. 

I do not propose to enter upon a discussion of the race ques- 
tion generally. I understand that under the leadership of 
white men negroes make fairly good soldiers. A negro may 
become an obedient, effective piece of machinery, but he is 
devoid of the initiative and therefore could not be relied upon 
in an emergency. 

It is a peculiarity of the negro character that he can be 
taught to take orders, to imitate, to obey, but he can not be 
trusted to “carry a message to Garcia.” If I could have my 
way about it, I should prohibit the use of negroes in the Army 
in any way except in positions of menials, but I am not going to 
discuss this question now. I hope to have more to say about 
this bill at a later day during its consideration and shall con- 
tent myself this afternoon with simply calling attention to the 
danger involved in section 56. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the e of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick O'Gorman Sterlin, 
Bankhead Hitchcock Overman Sutherland 
Beckham Hollis Page Taggart 
Brady Hughes Pittman Thomas 
Burleigh Husting Poindexter Thompson 
Catron Johnson, Me. Pomerene Townsend 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Reed Underwood 
Chilton enz; on Sauisb’ Vardaman 
Clap) Mud Shafroth Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Shep Warren 
Cum Fe an Sherman Weeks 
Curtis McCumber Simmons Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Works 
du-Pont Myers Smith, Md 

Gallinger Norris Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make a few observa- 
tions partially in reply to the argument made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. Epitomized, his 
contention is that the increase of our defense forces will involve 
expense and that whatever money is appropriated should be 
wisely expended. Of course no one will controvert that proposi- 
tion. We all agree that the money appropriated ought to be 
so expended as to give the best possible result. 

But the Senator then proceeds to make a somewhat unique 
argument. It is that by spending some money for the mainte- 
nance of the National Guard we are putting upon the Govern- 
ment pay roll 200,000 men in civil life, and that these 200,000 
men in civil life will exercise some kind of sinister influence 
upon the Government of the United States. If I followed the 
logic of the Senator correctly, he insisted that what we ought 
to have in this country as our defense force is not men who are 
surrounded by the “dangerous environment of civil life,” but 
who are engaged in the business of professional soldiering, and 
are entirely separated and cut off from the civil influences of the 
country. 

Tt is to me a remarkable thing that the Senator from Idaho 
should raise his very potent voice against the National Guard 
upon the theory that they are too closely identified with the in- 
fluences of the civil life of the country and that he seems to pre- 
fer the professional soldier to the citizen soldier. 

T believe that upon sober reflection the Senator will not want 
to remain in that attitude. History does not afford an instance 
of the liberties of the people being destroyed by the people them- 
selves. It affords many bloody instances of the liberties of the 
people being subverted by an armed force, trained simply for 
the purpose of fighting, and accordingly being out of sympathy 
with the commonalty of the country, absolutely subservient to 
the command of some executive officer. 

I have always thought it a part of the very warp and woof of 
our political philosophy that this country should rely for its 
defense upon the valor of its citizens. It has been generally 
regarded that in a republic it is always unsafe to create a vast 
professional soldiery lest in some precarious hour an evil genius 
might employ them for the destruction of the freedom of the 
people. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator win pardon me just at this 
point in his speech, I will quote from Madison. He says: 


The test danger berty 
best to 5 —— 833 is 3 

Mr. REED. I thank the ee 

In my judgment the argument the Senator from Idaho ad- 
vances against the militia is the strongest possible argument 
for the establishment and maintenance of a militia. 

I want a great military force in this country. I want that 
military force to be strong enough to maintain peace within 
our borders and to defend our country against all possible as- 
saults. But I want the greater part of that military force to 
be so tied and united and bound up with the common life of the 
country that it never can be employed to wrest from the Ameri- 
can citizen the liberties the Constitution guarantees. 

I have always believed that it is necessary to have a standing 
army to be employed for emergencies, to be employed for those 
occasions when there is not time to call into the ranks the citi- 
zen soldiery ; but I am irrevocably opposed to the creation of a 
body of trained fighters who are disassociated from the common 
life of the country and who are so powerful that in some tragic 
moment of our Nation's life they may be employed against the 
Nation itself. 

I make no attack upon our standing army, but every man in 
this world is influenced by environment. You may train men 
in the operating rooms of hospitals until they lose that sense of 
sympathy which the ordinary person feels. You may train men 
as police officers until they gain so prejudiced a viewpoint of 
life as to be unfit to sit upon juries to try questions of personal 
liberty or of life, not because they are consciously cruel, but be- 
cause they are unconsciously influenced by their business and 
environment. You can train men even in trades and avocations 
until you have given them so narrow or peculiar a view of life 
that they are incapable of passing a fair judgment upon matters 
of ordinary concern. I call attention to the fact that for many 
years, if not now, the common law would not permit a butcher 
to sit on a jury in a capital case. 

I need not enlarge upon this line of argument. The mere 
statement of the position is enough. I desire to apply it. When 
you place a young man in his teens in a military college, what 
follows? You teach him by example, by precept, by environment 
the one eternal, everlasting lesson of obedience, blind obedience 
to the authority above. You train him to the use of arms. He 
studies the deadly results of certain projectiles. His entire mind 
is concerned in the question how best to kill an antagonist. You 
graduate him. You place him in charge of other men. He con- 
tinues this training and environment throughout the years of 
his life. He learns to regard killing as a profession and a call- 
ing. Inevitably there is born in a man so environed such a dis- 
position of obedience and command, such a disregard of those 
civil rights which we so much cherish, that he ceases to be the 
kind of force I desire to have dominant in this Republic. Some 
of him is all right, too much of him is all wrong, if I may so 
outrage the English language. 

Therefore I desire to seé created a military power which is 
not separated from the civil life of the country. The argument 
that the National Guard is in sympathy with the civil life of 
the country is the best and highest argument in its favor. I am 
in favor of the National Guard because it is a force that will 
only fight when it fights for the satvation of the country, and 
because it will not fight to oppress and destroy the liberties of 
the people. 

The only criticism I have to pass upon the National Guard is 
that it has been too often employed and has been too ready to 
obey the commands of those who have ‘perpetrated such outrages 
as occurred in West Virginia, to which the Senator from Idaho 
so forcibly referred. 

Let me remark by way of preliminary to what I am going to 
say in a moment that the most fallacious reasoning in the world 
is that which proceeds from a single instance. Proceeding by 
that sort of theory, you can destroy or prove to be inadequate 
or oppressive any system of government ever devised in the brain 
of man or any instrumentality of government ever conceived. 

Why, sirs, that course of logic is casily shown to be unsound, 
because I can point you to an occasional decision of a court that 
overrides the Constitution, that has destroyed the law, that has 
been wicked, and yet, because of such a single instance, we do 
not lose faith or confidence in our courts. I can point to great 
outrages that have been perpetrated by the chiefs of police of 
cities, and yet for that reason we do not disband our police 
forces. I can point to great crimes that have been connnitted 
in the name of the Christian religion, and yet for that*reason 
we do not assail the religion that was handed to us from our 
fathers and to them by the inspired writers. I can point to 
Members of this body in the past who have been derelict, yet 


standing armies. It is 
on for a good militia. 
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we do not therefore seek to abolish the Senate. So I might 
extend the illustrations indefinitely. Single instances argue 
nothing but the frailty of the human heart and mind. They 
prove nothing except that there are occasionally bad or wicked 
or foolish men. 

Now, applying the foregoing to the argument made by the 
Senator from Idaho. He undertakes to condemn the militia 
system of the United States because the adjutant general of 
the State of West Virginia organized a court-martial and under- 
took to send men to prison in violation of their constitutional 
rights. If the conclusion is a sound one, if the single wrongful act 
of one adjutant general ought to condemn the militia as a whole, 
then by following the same line of reasoning we must condemn 
our entire system of civil government, and why? Because back 
of the orders of the adjutant general, back of his order issued 
in disregard of the Constitution, the common law, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Magna Charta, all of which were so eloquently 
referred to by the Senator from Idaho—back of the adjutant 
general stood the governor of the State commanding the adju- 
tant general to perpetrate every outrage by him committed. If 
we are to condemn the militia system because the adjutant 
general summoned a court-martial contrary to the Constitution, 
we must condemn our system of constitutional State govern- 
ments because they have conferred upon their respective gover- 
nors powers which were by the governor of West Virginia grossly 
abused. The argument of West Virginia is more an argument 
against the civil government of West Virginia, against the very 
right of the people to select a governor to rule over them or to 
serve them, than it is an argument against the adjutant general 
or against the militia system of the State. 

In the instance referred to before the militia could do one 
thing that was wrong, before they could lay or did lay one 
finger upon the rights of the people of West Virginia it was 
necessary for the governor of the State to issue the order for the 
militia to act as it did. The governor, therefore, was the moving 
force in and responsible for all that thereafter occurred. 

Moreover, if we were to proceed along the line of argument ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Idaho, namely, to condemn the 
militin system as a system because it was misused by the gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, we by the same process of reasoning 
in an equally marked case condemn the Volunteer Army of the 
United States in time.of war, condemn the Regular Army of the 
United States in time of war, and condemn the President of 
the United States as Commander in Chief of the Army, and thus 
condemn our entire system of National Government, military 
and civil, and this because of the yery instance to which the 
Senator referred, the case of ex parte Milligan. It appears 
that we might go further and condemn the Congress of the 
United States, because Congress enacted the law under which 
the military authorities sought to act in the celebrated Milligan 
case. 

Now, what were the facts in the Milligan case? Milligan was 
haled before a court-martial, the charges against him being con- 
spiracy against the Government of the United States, affording 
aid and comfort to rebels against the authority of the United 
States, inciting insurrection, disloyal practices, and violations 
of the laws of war. Indiana was in a state of peace; the civil 
courts werd open. Congress had passed a law which provided 
that the writ of habeas corpus could be set aside by the mandate 
of the President of the United States in any cases where there 
was rebellion, and so forth. Acting under that authority the 
President assumed to abolish the right of the writ of habeas 
corpus. Acting under that supposed authority a military tribu- 
nal proceeded to try Milligan upon the charges referred to, and 
acting under that supposed authority the court-martial sen- 
tenced Milligan to be hanged. And yet, as a matter of fact, 
there was not a state of war in Indiana. As a matter of fact, 
the civil tribunals were open. As a matter of fact, all of these 
officers of the Army who proceeded to sit and condemn Milligan 
to death were proceeding without law, without authority, and 
in violation of the Constitution. 

Aye, more, when the President signed the order suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus he was violating the Constitution of 
the United States. And more than that, when in 1865, on the 
19th day of May, I believe it was—it is impossible to fix the 
date exactly from this record before me—the President signed 
the warrant of death for Milligan he was proceeding without 
authority of law, in violation of the Constitution, and was doing 
the very thing for which the Senator from Idaho condemns the 
militia of the country because, forsooth, down in West Virginia 
one violation by militia officers occurred. The Supreme Court 
of the United States declared that the trial of Milligan was 
illegal; that the court-martial could not condemn him to death; 
that the writ of habeas corpus still lived; and the justices of 
the Supreme Court rescued him from death, 


So, if you argue that the militia ought to be condemned as a 
whole because it was once wrongfully employed by the adjutant 
general of West Virginia, acting under the orders of the gov- 
ernor, I reply that that argument applied to the Army of the 
United States would condemn it, and applied to our system of 
civil government would condemn it, and applied to the presi- 
dential office would condemn it. Hence, it would appear to 
follow that we should abolish our entire system of government 
because in one instance its officers failed to properly construe 
the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I say this because I think I ought to say it 
in order that we may get to the proper viewpoint in consider- 
ing questions of this kind. I frankly admit, and herein I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho, that the State militia has been 
too often employed by governors where the civil authorities 
should have been employed. Whatever can be done to limit 
within reasonable bounds the employment by State governors 
of the National Guard I want to see done. I do not believe it is 
consistent with the genius of this Republic that every time 
there is a disturbance which ought to be settled by the ordinary 
constabulary or the posse comitatus of a community, that the 
militia should be called out. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrreucock in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? - 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been listening to the Senator, and I dy 
not think the Senator and I disagree very much. What I under- 
took to contend was that so long as they can be employed as a 
police force they always will be employed in that way, and 
thereby render them unfit for the other service which we seek 
to impose upon then. 

Mr. REED. I understand, I think, the Senator's position. I 
am not trying to put him in a false position. He knows I would 
not do that. I am admitting frankly that there is a difficulty 
which I think ought to be considered and which I think can be 
in some way met. But I am at the same time insisting that 
whatever is wrong with the system of the National Guard is not 
a thing that inheres in the system, but inheres in the misuse of 
the National Guard by governors of States. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to ask him this 
question, then? So long as the governors of the States have 
the authority to use the National Guard in this way, must we 
not assume, in view of what has happened, that it is liable to 
happen again? 

Mr. REED. 
is irremedial. 

But now I am going to call attention, while I am speaking to 
this point, to the further fact that whenever riots occur, when- 
ever property is being destroyed, whenever the condition gets 
bad enough, there will be an armed force called out; we might 
as well understand that; and if it is not the militia it will be 
the Regular troops. They were employed in Chicago a few 
years ago; and I do not want to see the Regular troops sent into 
the States unless there be some grave reason for it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the difficulty arise, very largely, 
by reason of the fact that the governors do not understand the 
law? As a matter of fact, the right to declare martial law is 
extremely. limited. There is hardly one case of disturbance 
out of a great many where that course is justified under the 
law. It is not the position of rioters upon one side and another 
body upon the other that constitutes the right to declare martial 
law, but it is only where there is in fact an effort to attack the 
State, to kill an officer, to prevent arrests—those are the in- 
stances, and the only instances, where the right to declare martial 
law exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair cautions the Senator 
that, under the strict enforcement of the rules now in effect, 
only an interruption for the purpose of asking a question is 
permissible. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the Senator's opinion 
with relation to what are the defects in the declaration of 
martial law? 

Mr. REED. I think I have covered it, and the Senator has 
covered it. I do not exactly agree with his definition. I hardly 
think it is technically right, but it is substantially right. 

The whole trouble comes from governors of the States mis- 
using their authority or going beyond their authority. I have 
thought, and I yet think, that something can be written in this 
bill that will minimize the difficulty that I have been discussing, 


I do. 


I do not think so; I do not think the condition 
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namely, the too frequent use of soldiers when the constabulary 
ought to be employed; but I do not care to go into that at great 
length to-day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The power to use the National Guard be- 
longs to the governors of the respective States, and I can not 
see how that could be interfered with by an act of Congress. 

Mr. REED. I think I can suggest something while I am on 
my feet—although I do not offer it as any complete plan—but 
I suggest that the equipment, which we are proposing to furnish 
the National Guard, is the Government equipment. If we want 
to do so, we can provide in this bill that the equipment supplied 
by the National Government shall not be employed until the 
President of the United States has given his permission; such a 
provision might at least put a check on the abuses we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the argument made by 
the Senator about what happened in the New York constitu- 
tional convention is very potential. One man out of 100,000,000, 
who happened to be the commander of the National Guard, pro- 
tested against a certain limitation upon the powers of courts- 
martial being placed in the constitution of New York. What 
his grounds or reasons were, whether they were good or bad, 
I do not care. The Senate of the United States can not pass 
laws in a certain way because one individual at some time or 
in some place advocated something that was unsound. 

Moreover, the New York constitutional convention was pre- 
sided over by the great constitutional lawyer, Mr. Root. He 
gave his approval to its work. I do not understand that he is a 
man who is at all in favor of wiping out the Constitution of the 
United States. I apprehend that if the whole truth were known, 
the real argument that prevailed in that constitutional conven- 
tion was that it was unnecessary to reiterate in the constitu- 
tion of the State of New York a principle that is graven in the 
Constitution of the United States itself and which has re- 
mained steadfastly unimpaired, so far as the Federal decisions 
are concerned. But if the Senator prefers to say that the great 
Elihu Root ran from the adjutant general of the State of New 
York and abandoned the rock of the Constitution before the 
bayonet of that gentleman's awful disapproval, he is, of course, 
privileged so to maintain. He may thus catalogue and classify 
Mr. Root if he so desires, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I am under the rule obliged to put my state- 
ment in the form of a question, 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
such rule. Somebody dreamed that rule the other day and we 
have since been pestered a good deal with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the rule under which the 
Senate is now operating. 

Mr. BORAH. I will put it in the form of a question. I will 
ask the Senator from Missouri te read the debate, and then to 
tell me privately whether or not he thinks it 3 upon the 
question that that provision was not 

Mr. REED. Well, I shall try to read the rebate, but I can 
see nothing but one of two alternatives: Either the argument 
that it was unnecessary to repeat in the constitution of New 
York a guaranty already reserved in the Federal Constitution 
prevailed, or the great Republican Party, assembled to write a 
constitution, headed by one of its most distinguished sons—I 
will not say its most distinguished son, but one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons—ran away from its duty, retired in the face of 
the charge of this adjutant general, and abandoned the consti- 
tution to its fate; either that or they concluded that it was not 
necessary to have a controversy about the matter, because it was 
already safeguarded. 

Neither do I want the National Guard of the country judged 
by what the adjutant general of New York did. Again, it is a 
single instance and a single man. I am not acquainted with all 
the adjutant generals or all the generals in the National ‘Guard, 
but the commander of the National Guard in my State I do 
know. I know that he is as sound a constitutional lawyer as 
we have in the State. I know he is so sound a constitutional 
lawyer that if the governor of the State ordered him to try 
citizens for nonmilitary offenses by court-martial when the civil 
courts were open and the State at peace he would tell the gov- 
ernor of the State to go and get a lawyer to advise him as to 
his powers. 
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I know many officers of the National Guard. They are 
from among our lawyers and our business men. They rep- 
resent that class of our citizens who have always felt that 
it is necessary to maintain some sort of military force in 
this country if the country is not to be left in a helpless 
condition. They have been more patriotic than the average 
citizen of the community. They have given their time, there- 
fore, to this organization for the general public weal. I say the 
Constitution is mighty nearly as safe in their hands as it is in 
the hands of the Senate, for I have heard Senators on this floor 
say that where the constitutionality of a bill was doubtful it 
was all right to pass the bill and to let the courts take care of it. 
If I were to cite the single instanees where that has been said, I 
might thereby, according to the “single-instance logic,” prove 
that the Senate is not itself a fit custodian of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, with this preliminary, I am coming to discuss 
that phase of the bill which relates to the so-called Volunteer 
Army. I am sorry that I can not get enthusiastic over that 
proposition. A little bit of experience is all that is necessary 
xi fix firmly in the mind the fact that the plan is doomed to 

ailure. 

I do not pose as a military expert, but I once belonged to the 
National Guard, and the defects and troubles of the National 
Guard then developed furnished to me sufficient evidence to con- 
vince me that your summer camps will disappear just as soon 
as the smoke of European battles has blown away and the en- 
thusiasm of the hour and the excitement of the day is gone. 

Mr. President, less than three years ago everybody was going 
around singing, I didn't raise my boy to be a soldier.” It was 
dangerous for a man to stand up in almost any community and 
intimate that there ever would come a time in our history when 
we would need a single gun or a single soldier. The individual 
who talked about matters of that kind was regarded as a sort of 
barbarian. Our ears were attuned only to listen to the sweet 
harmonies of “ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” The very 
individuals who are loudest now in their clamor for great armies 
and mighty navies were then the gentlemen who were attending 
The Hague peace convention. The other day Mr. Root stood up 
in the State of New York before a great convention and, in sub- 
stance and effect, said the United States ought to have broken off 
diplomatic relations, if indeed she should not have gone to war 
when Germany crossed the red line of the map that separated her 
from Belgium. Yet I remember that only two years before that 
time he had taken down the $40,000 Nobel peace prize in recom- 
pense and acknowledgment of his great labors in the cause of 
universal peace! 

I recall that the warlike Roosevelt, who goes about the earth 
gnashing his teeth, breathing forth fire, blood, and smoke. was 
a delegate to The Hague Peace Convention. I remember with 
great distinctness how these gentlemen told us that all con- 
troversies were hereafter going to be settled in the amicable 
eouncils of great international courts, and how the golden sun 
of the millennium was to pour the flood of its wonderful light 
over a regenerated earth. And now we find the same gen- 
tlemen, with myriads of others, working themselves inte an 
excitement, which leads some of them to believe that they can 
already hear the tramp of the Teutonic legions and the scream 
of the double-headed eagle of Austria and Germany, in fancy 
they behold New York City in flames, and San Francisco quak- 
ing with the thunders of mighty cannon. So under these cir- 
cumstances men who six months or a year ago were preaching 
eternal peace have suddenly exhibited a wonderful enthusiasm 
for preparedness, 

Why, I saw a convention of a society—I think it calls itself 
a national society for preparedness, or something of that kind— 
meet out in Chicago. I saw the delegates who had been selected. 
I will not say anything about any of them, except those who 
came from my own community. In my own community six 
months ago they were the most peaceful, tame specimens of the 
human family then running at large, but when I beheld them 
in this convention they were getting ready for war; they bore 
the front of Jove and the spear of Mars, their eyes “in fine 
frenzy rolling” surveyed fields of carnage. When one looked at 
them he wondered if they were not laboring under the stimu- 
lus of some drug which had taken possession of their brains. 

When men feel that way, when a sentiment of that kind is 
sweeping over the country, when everybody has quit singing 
“Peace on earth and good will to men” and all are shouting, 
“Johnny, get your gun,” why, of course, you can get up a 
summer camp. It is a kind of picnic excursion, very earnestly 
indulged in by men acting in splendid good faith, very speciily 
rushed to by men who are acting with the best motives; but let 
the occasion pass by, let the hour come when “ grim-visaged 
war hath smoothed his wrinkled front” and you will observe 
these warlike gentlemen “.capering nimbly to the lascivious 
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pleasing of a lute.” They will not be at the camp. You may 
expend $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 and they will 
not be there—and this not that they lack patriotism, not that 
they would not fight if the fight were upon us, for they would, 
I doubt not, display good red-blooded valor, but because they are 
just like the average American citizen when the danger is gone, 
when the enthusiasm is spent, they are going back to attend to 
their business. When that time arrives and you ask them to 
give 30 days of their time out of the hot summer months to leave 
their business and go into camp you will find most of them are 
taking passage to Europe; that they have an ambition to behold 
the scenery of the Alps, or they prefer going out West to shoot 
jackrabbits or North to fish for small-mouthed. bass. That is 
what you will come to. You can not get men, busy men, 
grown-up men, to give their time for 30 days or 60 days out of 
the summer. Which one of us has not from year to year planned 
his summer vacations, and how many of us have been able to 
take them? What one of these busy business men in a great 
city will give his time from his countinghouse, from his fac- 
tory, or from his mercantile establishment and go into a military 
camp for 30 days in the summer year after year? It is not 
by such men that you will ever build up an army that will be 
ready to march when the order is given. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] asked a 
question here yesterday which had a great deal of sound sense 
in it. He inquired whether this was going to be a real army, 
really organized, really ready to take the field. I do not think 
the chairman of the committee made the situation exactly plain, 
but I will make it plain. No body of men that voluntarily 
comes into a camp for 30 days once a year, that is without 
headquarters, that does not have arms and equipment set aside 
is ready to march, It disintegrates, it dissolves, it goes back 
into the body of the people. Its individuals may ultimately be 
gotten together, but they can not be rendezyoused in a very short 
space of time. 

I started to say that I had some experience in the National 
Guard—just a little; just enough to learn this fact, that you 
could enlist a hundred of the brightest, keenest young men in a 
community, they would enlist with every intention of attending 
drills; they would be buoyed up with the hope that their com- 
pany was going to be the best in the regiment; but as you pro- 
ceeded with your drills from night to night you began to find 
absentees, and then more and more. When you began to in- 
quire the reason, you did not in most instances find that these 
men had voluntarily stayed away. Here, however, was a plum- 
ber who had to fix a pipe which had broken that night; here 
was a young lawyer who had to go out of town to attend to 
some business; here was a medical student who was called to 
witness a clinic; and so it went until you found that, even meet- 
ing at night, even where the place was convenient, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get a full attendance of your members. That 
argues somewhat against the efficiency of the National Guard, 
but it argues with a thousandfold more force against the effi- 
ciency of one of these bodies of men who are to be brought to- 
gether once in 12 months, and who are to come voluntarily. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator not lose sight of the 
fact that in the proposed volunteer army the men and officers 
are regularly enlisted, under the full pay of the United States 
during the time they are called out, and that absence would 
mean court-martial? 

Mr. REED. That simply means that you are putting up a 
bar that will keep the men from joining at all, for who is going 
te agree that every year for two, three, four, or five years, 
at a given period, he will report at a certain camp for 80 days; 
and, if he does not do so, that he can be court-martialed, tried 
on a drumhead, and sent to jail? You will not get enough men 
under that sort of system, in my opinion, to ever accomplish 
anything. 

When we come to the National Guard, however, a different 
case is presented. I want, in the first place, to tell you what I 
think has been the trouble with the National Guard. The 
trouble with the National Guard has been the National and State 
Governments. 

When I belonged to the National Guard, which was about 
15 or 16 years ago—I only belonged a little while but long 
enough to find out some things—the best arms we were able 
to get were the old Springfield rifles, which had been used 
during the late rebellion. I do not say that the National Guard 
in all parts of the country are armed in that way, but that is 
the kind of arms we had in the State of Missouri. We received 
inferior equipment of every character. Our batteries had obso- 


lete cannon that would not have been permitted in a Spanish 
fortress a hundred years ago. We received no pay. The State 
furnished an inadequate sum for the armory and the officers of 
the regiment had to regularly get together and guarantee the 
rent. We had the blessed privilege of turning out once a week, 
or as often as we saw fit, and drilling in quarters that were 
utterly insufficient. If we went to camp we paid our own 
expenses. The officers sometimes helped out the younger boys 
who could not afford to pay their own way. It was under 
such circumstances as those that we were required to keep up 
companies. There was no law by which you could punish a 
man who did not come to drill; there was no way by which you 
could reward him if he did come to drill. All the Government 
gave to us were these old guns, and if one of them was lost the 
captain of the company had to pay for it. Under such circum- 
stances as these it is impossible to keep up an organization. To 
condemn a system because it was not a success under such 
circumstances is as absurd as it would be to condemn a child for 
not being fat and at the same time starving it to death. 

Since the time I am speaking of a great improvement has 
taken place; more money has been furnished by the States, and, 
indeed, during all this time some States have more generously 
provided for their guard. Since that time modern arms have 
been provided in most instances, and, better than that, since that 
time the officers of the National Guard have been required to 
pass examinations before they are permitted to become officers, 
so that it is an absolute truth that many officers of the National 
Guard to-day, while not military experts in the higher sense of 
the term, are nevertheless very well qualified men. 

I follow this by saying that sneering at the National Guard, 
sneering at its efficiency, is an absolutely unjust thing. A few 
days ago they had a riot in East Youngstown, Ohio. I read 
in the newspapers at that time that the governor had called for 
troops. I believe that the circumstances of that strike were of 
an exceedingly exaggerated and aggravated character, but I do 
not desire to discuss the merits of the strike. The governor saw 
fit to call for troops. This is what I read in the paper of that 
date, the Cincinnati Enquirer of January 8, 1916: 

Upon formal request of Sheriff J. C. Umstead, of Mahoning County, 
the telephone and telegraph pleas of scores of citizens, and the 9 5 
gestion of Brig. Gen. John C. Speaks, Gov. Frank B. Willis to-night 
ordered the entire second brigade of the Ohio National Guard, with a 
strength of 2,412 men, to move at once to Youngstown to aid the civil 
authorities in enforcement of law and order. 

And at 11 o’clock that night four companies were reported on 
their way with ample medical supplies and officers; and as I 
understand the fact, they had substantially 2,000 men in that 
town inside of 15 hours. 

Mr. POMERENE. And, Mr. President, a goodly portion of 
them were there before daylight the next morning. 2 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ohio states that a goodly 
portion of them were there before daylight the next day. Now, 
I assume that in this instance the governor was right in calling 
them out, but I do not stop to argue that question. What I 
insist on is that it is a complete answer to the charge that the 
National Guard is inefficient, that it can not be mobilized, that 
it does not amount to anything; and if I read this paper aright, 
if I understand the Senator from Ohio aright, substantially every 
man called out responded at once, and got to the ground practi- 
cally as soon as a company of Regular soldiers would have arrived. 

How did they demean themselves when they were there? Was 
there any complaint as to their discipline? Were they not well 
held under command? Did they not perform their duty? Did 
they not restore order? Did they not save property? 

Mr. President, the experience of Ohio has been repeated many 
times in many places. Even in the days to which I referred, 
when our National Guard was not equipped, when it was not 
supported, I remember one illustration that I shall never forget. 
We had a great flood in Kansas City. It swept through an im- 
mense portion of the business district of the city. One part of 
that business district lay in Kansas City, Kans. The greater 
part of it lay in Kansas City, Mo. I called—for I happened to be 
mayor of the city—for the assistance of the Third Regiment of 
the National Guard. They patrolled the city for a week. They 
prevented theft. They maintained order. They did not shoot 
or shoot at, they did not injure or kill, a single man. On the 
other side of the line the Regular troops from Fort Leavenworth 
were called out, and a number of men were killed, and they did 
not maintain as good order as the militia did on the Missouri side. 

What is necessary to build up the National Guard? Money 
and some sensible regulations; that is all. You can not ask a 
boy—and these guards are composed of young men—to leave his 
home and attend drill and spend some of his money, for it al- 
ways costs them a little—you can not ask him in the summer 
time to go out to the camps and drill in the broiling sun and 
spend his own money. You can not expect him to do all that 
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without some compensation. If you offer him even the small 
stipend that is provided in this bill and hold back his pay 
until the end of a six months’ or a year’s period, and if his 
failure to come to drill cuts him off from his pay, and if the 
pay when he does come compensates him for the loss occasioned 
by his coming, you will do a very great deal toward building 
up the National Guard. 

IT you will pay the offi cers something to compensate them for 
the time consumed in study you will make it possible for them to 
devote to their work that time which is necessary. If you ac- 
company that by regulations which compel them to know their 
business and to pass examinations you will have officers of the 
National Guard who are competent. 

Mr, President, who are these men constituting the National 
Guard? Are they people apart? Answer me this question, some 
advocate of this army plan. The name by which you call the 
organization does not make any difference. Who is to compose 
these two organizations? Plainly, they are to be composed of 
citizens of the country, of men who work in the trench, or of 
men who work in the bank, or of men who work somewhere 
between. In each instance they have to be the citizens of the 
United States. 

If you can not get them out to drill once a week in an armory 
in their own town, where they have their own officers, where 
they have some social entertainments, where they have some- 
thing to draw them together and to give them a cohesiveness, 
then you can not get those same men to go into a camp once a 
year, where there are none of the advantages just referred to 
to be enjoyed. When you argue that you can not fill up the 
National Guard, you prove that you can not fill up your volun- 
teer army; you demonstrate it, because the National Guard 
offers much the greater inducement. 

There has been a good deal of talk to the effect that we can 
not depend upon anybody but professional soldiers. That is 
the meaning of a good deal of the talk that we hear here, 
although it is not said in that blunt way. I believe as much 
I think as anybody can that you can not take a body of the 
bravest and best men on earth, without any training or disci- 
pline whatever, and make them stand fire. The reason is not 
that the individual is lacking in individual courage, but because 
that individual knows that the man beside him has not been 
trained, and he does not know what he is going to do, and con- 
sequently a shiver runs down the line and everybody is afraid 
of disaster, whereas if you put the same man in a line of battle 
along with men that he knows are going to stand he will stay 
there as long ns the best of them. 

Mr. President, it is strange how opinions shift and change 
on this question of the value of volunteers. For my part, I 
believe that the National Guard can be put in condition so 
that with a Regular Army of reasonable size to form the first 
line, the National Guard in a very few weeks’ time can be made 
into efficient soldiers. It already exists. Why try to tear it 
down? Why try to discriminate against it? Why try to set 
up a rival organization that has not a single element of virtue 
that the National Guard does not already possess? 

Now, I am going to say a word, with the eee of the 
Senate—and I have talked too long—-on what I think is neces- 
sary in order to fit this country for its defense. 

I do not believe we will ever have a standing army in this 
country big enough by itself to protect our shores against a 
serious and prolonged attack. Neither do I believe our stand- 
ing army is organized along the right lines. The army of 
France is not really a standing army. Nearly every citizen in 
France has been trained, and a certain proportion of them are 
in the army all the time. Germany’s grent army is not really 
a standing army. All her citizens are trained, and a certain 
number of them constitute the army to-day, and to-morrow 
others take their places. So that when a great war came 
practically ever} citizen of France was qualified to be a sol- 
dier, and every citizen of Germany was qualified to be a sol- 
dier. They adopted a system of universal training, which, of 
course, from the military standpoint is the ideal thing. I do 
not think we have arrived at a period in our country where 
we can do that, but I do believe that we can approximate it 
to a certain degree; but if we are to approximate it we must 
train our soldiers at a time prior to their engaging in the ordi- 
nary activities of life. 

After a boy has obtained a job and is earning a living you 
can not expect him to sacrifice that job for the sake of going 
into a military camp for 30 days. There is no use in trying to 
deceive ourselves. If the employees of any of the great fac- 
tories of this country were in great numbers to go to their em- 
ployers and say, “ We want to join a volunteer army, and every 
July we want to quit our jobs and go out and drill in that 
army,” I undertake to say that in most instances they would 


he told that they could go and drill for 30 days and they could 
continue to drill for 30 years if they want to; that they need 
not come back to their jobs. We might as well face things in 
this world as they are. I do not mean to say that our business 
men are altogether unpatriotic, for they are nearly altogether 
patriotic; but men are selfish and look to their own interests, 
and when you propose to make up a great army of men by tak- 
ing them from their vocations in life and drilling them after 
they have adopted vocations in life you are going to make a 
failure. You can not help but make a failure. 

You may take the young lawyer; you may take the clerk in 
the store; you may take the young doctor; you may take the 
man who is a brick mason; you may take the hod carrier—and 
the hod carrier is just as likely to stand on the field of battle 
and fight as the college professor, and a little bit more so; 
those men can not quit their employment; they can not quit 
their work. They surely will not quit their work after the 
enthusiasm created by the great world cataclysm has passed 
away. But if you can reach the boy before he has entered 
upon the duties and business of life, if you can get him at a 
time when he has time to devote to military training, you can 
produce in this country military knowledge and military genius 
in abundance. 

Mr. President, according to the estimates, it will take $25,000,- 
000 a year to maintain this Volunteer Army of men, who will 
never volunteer, or who, if they do, will volunteer only the one 
time; men who may volunteer just now, when there is a pos- 
sible danger, but who, when peace folds her gentle wings, will 
lose all their enthusiasm. You can take that $25,000,000 of 
money and employ it so among the students of this country as 
to train every year 100,000 men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator how he 
can reconcile those two statements—that men will not volun- 
teer, and therefore there will be no Volunteer Army, and yet 
that it will cost $25,000,000 annually? Does not the Senator 
realize that if they do not volunteer the money will not be 
expended? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; I do. Of course I do. I realize per- 
fectly that if nobody volunteers it will not cost anything; but 
if they did yolunteer it would cost $25,000,000, and you would 
have 30 days of work from these men. I maintain that we can 
spend that money so that we will get an actual result. 

I have not given to the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hardwick] any careful study as to its details, 
but that he is on the right track with that amendment I have 
not the slightest doubt. 

Let us think about it n moment. Suppose this $25,000,000 
were to be expended annually through the various public and 
private schools of our land. It would mean, on an average, 
$500,000 a year to each State. I maintain that with that 
amount of money you can so expend it as to pay a large por- 
tion of the expense of students in all the agricultural colleges 
of the country, in all the small military schools of the country, 
and in those high schools and other educational institutions and 
colleges where there are sufficient groups of boys brought to- 
gether, and that if you pay each student $100 a year who really 
enlisted, really put himself under discipline n certain number 
of hours every day, and really enlisted so that he could be 
called upon for a reserve, that inducement of the $100 a year 
to these students would be such a blessing to the boy of lim- 
ited means who has to work his way through school, or whose 
parents find his education a burden, that you could secure a 
suflicient number of men in every State so that you would have 
in training 100,000 men at all times. 

Mr. President, that is not all. You would be getting the pick 
of the young men of the country. You would be getting an 
entirely different class of men than enlist now in the Army. 
You would not be getting the derelict who went into the Army 
because he could not make a living. You would not be obtaining 
the boy who had learned no trade and who had no ambition, 
and who went into the Army because it afforded a bed at night 
and food during the day. You would be getting young men of 
keen and active minds, of ambition, of hope. You would be 
getting men some of whom would develop into officers. Be- 
sides the inducement referred to, we ought always and forever 
to hold before the rank and file the chance of promotion. Any 
system that omits that will be a mistaken system. 

Here I want to pause long enough to remark that I believe 
our whole military system in this country is on the wrong 
basis. I believe we have built it along the lines of the old 


Prussian system as it existed in the days of Frederick William, 
where the man was a slave and the officer was all-powerful. 
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But, not to digress, I believe and before the consideration of 
this bill is ended I propose to offer an amendment to that ef- 
fect—that this Government can afford to establish a number of 
military academies. I distinguish between the kind of academy 
to which I now refer and West Point or Annapolis. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a: moment for the suggestion, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary, if we put training into the schools, to have the necessary 
halls for training to carry out his ideas, 

Mr. REED. Yes. To my mind West Point and Annapolis: 
ouglit to be two great military universities from which men 
practically never graduate. They ought to be the great schools 
to which our war and naval colleges should be attached, and 
they should be places where the highest qualities known to 
military science are acquired. But I believe that we could well 
afford to establish in. this country a number of military acade- 
mies which might be entered by every boy who could pass a 
physical and mental examination. They should be open to boys 
of the age of 15 or 16. A liberal general education should be 
afforded; especially along: practical lines, and at the same time 
the student could be carried far enough in military science so 
that he would be competent to handle a company and the: best: 
of them could command a battery. The flower of these schools 
ought to be graduate into West Point and Annapolis. We 
ought to pick our Army officers by the process of selection and 
competition rather than by political favoritism. 

Now, you: say that will cost some money. It will not begin 
to cost as much money as it will to maintain a large standing 
army. It ought to turn out in this country every year ten or 
fifteen thousand men; for I would not put the general graduate 
of that school into the Army. I would equip him for civil life, 
and let that be his recompense and his reward. I believe that by 
following such a plan as that you could fill this country with 
men. of military knowledge. I believe in that kind of a school, 
because I believe in this proposition—that you can give a dis- 
cipline there, a genuine Army discipline, which is invaluable in 
time of war, 

Mr. President, if you speak of the cost, I make you this 
answer—that there never yet was a dollar expended in educa- 
tion that was wasted, and that it is utterly immaterial whether 
the township, the city, the State, or the Nation pays the tax 
for education of this character, because in the last analysis 
the people have to bear the whole burden anyway. 

So I hope that instead. of spending our money on these transi- 
tory and evanescent camps, in this experiment, we shall sup- 
port the National Guard, we shall safeguard it against the 
abuses which have been referred to, and that the rest of our 
money will be expended in the promotion. of education along 
military lines in the schools of this country. Thus you shall 
reach a class of people who have the time to spend, and who 
have the intellect and the willingness to work. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia obtained the floor. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a moment 
while I suggest an amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly, 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from New York [Mr. WaApswortH] 
yesterday suggested that there might be a question as to 
whether, under this annual training-camp provision called the 
volunteer army, the reserves were entitled to any compensation. 
I call the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
matter, and suggest that after the word “army” on line 23 we 
insert the words: 

Provided, That as: reserves no compensation shall be paid except for 
actual services.” 

I do not think they would be entitled to it anyway, but. that 
would put it beyond any question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that it is in order now, 
as. there is another amendment pending, but so far as L am 
personally concerned I see no objection. to it, because it carries 
out the purpose the committee had in view. 

Mr. CLAPP. It would be in order to amend the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to it so far as I 
am concerned, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is to perfect section 56 before the 
question is taken on the motion to strike it out. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; I make a motion to perfect the section. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, yesterday the chair- 
man of the committee replied to certain criticisms that L placed 
. upon the treatment of private soldiers. At the time I was out 
of the Chamber, haying gone to lunch. It was suggested that 
citations of cases should be given. My criticism, at least that 
part of the criticism which was severe, had reference to sen- 
tences which I termed extremely severe, placed upon private 
soldiers for trivial offenses. The vigorous language which I 
used with reference to those sentences was limited to that class 


of treatment of the Men. The Senator wanted instances. I 


| will cite the Senator to an article by Charles Johnson Post, 
which appeared February 21, 1914, on page 14 of Harper’s 


Weekly, and for three weeks following, each successive week, 


this writer furnished a number of illustrations of what I con- 


sidered harsh and cruel sentences placed upon private soldiers 
for trivial offenses. I understand that the accuracy of the de- 
scription of those sentences has never been questioned in any 
response to these articles, and that they are accurate. The 
articles furnish a number of illustrations of sentences: which 
are, I think, inexcusably harsh. for trivial offenses and calcu- 
lated to deter enlistment in the Army, and when compared to 
the: sentences placed upon officers they are very. severe. 

T believe there ought to be a reformation in this respect in the 
Army, and I believe it will help to bring it about to mention the 
necessity for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In answer to the Senator from Geor- 
gia, I rather inferred from what he said yesterday that he had 
reference to cruelty practiced by officers: against enlisted men. 
It was instances of that kind of cruelty that I desired to have 
the Senator call to my attention. There is no question but that 


there are cases. where courts-martial have imposed severe sen- 


tences just as there are instances where courts have imposed 
very severe sentences for very small crimes, 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator to this fact, how- 
ever: An effort was made by Congress at the last session to 
correct that, and we embodied in the appropriation bill a, provi- 
sion which did away with the imprisonment and the dismissal 
of enlisted men from the Army without having a chance for the 
future by providing for detention camps in barracks instead of 
sentencing them to prison. Now young men go into these de- 
tention camps which were provided by the last military appro- 
priation bill, and if the crime was slight they have a chance 
by good conduct to restore themselves to the colors and not be 
dismissed from the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The exact language I used was the 
following: 


If we will put a stop to some of the cruel and barbarous sentences 
that are put upon. the private for trivial offenses, 

That was the language. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to that provision of the law which was adopted at the last 
session? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I simply wish to say that there can 
not be in-the Senate or anywhere else a man with a broader 
spirit or a more complete love of justice and of his fellow men 
than the chairman of this committee of ours; and that anything 
which can be done by one man will be done by him to help. im- 
prove conditions; and I am not surprised to learn. from him 
that he has already been at work upon that line. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I appreciate the words of the Sen- 
ator, I assure him; but the appropriation bill that was passed 
at the last session of Congress amends chapter 6, Title XIV, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States in the particular 
to which I called attention. It covers that provision and pro- 
vides for the complete restoration of these young men to the 
colors by good conduct, with the result that some of the young 
men who have been sentenced to detention camps have made 
better soldiers than they were before; they have gone back to 
the colors and are now serving out their enlistment. Section 
875 the act to which I refer, approved March 4, 1915, is as 

‘ollows: 


See. 2. That chapter 6, Title XIV, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to r a 
“1. The United. States Military Prisc . 


or indirectly under the jurisdiction of the United States; and all per- 
sons sentenced: to confinement upon conviction by courts-martial or 


Barra: de 
tion therein shall be vested in The . ee General ot the Army, under 
e direction of the Secretary of War, who shall from time to time 
make such regulations 3 the same as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and who shall submit annually to Congress a full statement of the 
financial and other affairs of said institution for the preceding fiscal 


ear, 
2 4. The officers of the United States Disciplin Barracks shall 
st of a: commandant and such subordinate oflicers as may be 
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necessary, who shall be detailed by the Secretary of War from the 
commissioned officers of the Army at lar, In addition to detailin 

for duty at said disciplinary barracks such number of enlisted men o 

the 8 Corps and de ents as he may deem necessary, the 
Secretary of War shall assign a sufficient number of enlisted men of 
the line of the Army for duty as guards at said disciplinary barracks 
and as noncommissioned officers of the disciplinary organizations here- 
inafter authorized. Said guards, and also the enlisted men Peer pred 
for duty as noncommissioned officers of disciplinary organizations, 
shall be detached from the line of the Army, or enlisted for the pur- 
pose; and said guards shal! be organized as infantry, with noncom- 
missioned officers, musicians, artificers, and cooks of the number and 
grades allowed by law for infantry organizations of like strength: 
Provided, That at least one ef said guards shall have the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a battalion sergeant major. 

“5. The commandant of the United States Disciplina: Barracks 
shall have command thereof and charge and custody of all offenders 
sent thereto for confinement and detention therein; shall govern such 
offenders and cause them to be employed at such labor and in such 
trades and to perform such duties as may be deemed best for their 
health and reformation and with a view to their honorable restoration 
to duty or their reenlistment as hereinafter authorized; shall cause 
note to be taken and a record to be made of the conduct of such 
offenders; and may shorten the daily time of hard labor of those who 
by their obedience, honesty, industry, and general good conduct earn 
such favors—all under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
from time to time prescribe. 

“6. The Secretary of War shall provide for Tac under military 
training those offenders sent to the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks for confinement and detention therein whose record and conduct 
are such as to warrant the belief that upon the completion of a course 
of military training they may be worthy of an honorable restoration 
to duty or of being itted to reenlist; may provide for the organi- 
zation of offenders so placed under military training into disciplinary 
companies and higher units, organized as infantry, with noncommis- 
sioned officers, except color sergeants, selected or appointed from the 
enlisted men assigned to du for that purpose pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 4 hercof; and may provide for uniforming, arm- 
ing, and equipping such organizations. 

7. Whenever he shall deem such action merited, the Secretary of 
War may remit the unexecuted portions of the sentences of offenders 
sent to the United States Disciplinary Barracks for confinement and 
detention therein, and in addition to such remission may nt those 
who have not been discharged from the Army an honorable restora- 
tion to duty, and may authorize the reenlistment of those who have 
been discharged or upon their written application to that end order 
their restoration to the Army to complete their respective terms of 
enlistment, and such application and order of restoration shall be 
effective to revive the enlistment contract for a period equal to the 
one not served under said contract. 8 

“8, The Secretary of War may, from time to time, designate any 
building or structure or an part thereof under the control of the 
Secretary of War and per ing to the Military Establishment as a 
branch disciplinary barracks for the confinement and detention of 
offenders whom it is impracticable to send to the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; and all branch 
disciplinary barracks and all offenders sent thereto for confinement 
and detention therein shall be subject to the laws respecting the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.. and 
the offenders sent thereto for confinement and detention therein.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapr] to 
the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 160, line 24, after the word Army“ 
and before the period, insert a comma and the following proviso: 

Provided, That as reserves no compensation shall be paid except for 
actual services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. Now, the pending question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] to strike 
out section 56. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer an amendment to section 56. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add to section 56 as a sepa- 
rate paragraph the following: 


In case it shall become necessary by reason of actual or threatened 
war to employ or order into the service armed forces of the United 
States in addition to the forces constituting the Re r Army, the 
National Guard, as organized under the provisions of this act, shall take 
precedence and next after the baa ie apes | organization shall be the 
tirst of said armed forces to be mobilized and employed in active service 


in the feld. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair inquire, is this an 
amendment to section 56 or a new section? 

Mr. STERLING. It is an amendment tọ section 56. It is 
proposed as a separate paragraph, but is an amendment of the 
section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is a little in doubt about 
how far the right of amendment goes in offering a separate 
paragraph rather than a new section. 

Mr. STERLING. I had not thought of introducing it as an 
amendment at this time, but in view of the fact that an amend- 
ment was offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
to the amendment I thought any amendment offered at this time 
to section 56 would be proper to perfect the section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presumes that it is in 
order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to hear the amendment 
to the amendment read again. 


The Secretary again read the amendment to the amendment, 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have hesitated somewhat 
in regard to the proposition to strike out section 56, providing 
for the volunteer army, and yet on reflection I have concluded 
that this section should not be stricken out of the bill. My 
belief is that with section 56 and the provision it makes for a 
volunteer army, together with the provision made for the 
National Guard, we shall then with the two together have pro- 
vided for no more than a reasonable state of preparedness. 

Mention has been made, Mr. President, of the fact that there 
is no need for section 56, because of the great number who in our 
military schools, academies, and our State agricultural collezes 
and State universities are getting military training, and who 
will be available for service in case of war, actual or threatened. 
But, Mr. President, these men, competent and qualified as they 
may be, will belong to no organization available for service, and 
it seems to me the volunteer army will in and of itself open up 
a field and opportunity for the young men from the military 
schools other than West Point and from the State institutions 
which give a course of training in military science or tactics. 
There will be the chance for promotions within that volunteer 
army, a chance for the man who is competent and qualified to 
receive a commission in that army, and I think because of the 
opportunities thus afforded, and because we shall have in the 
volunteer army itself a trained citizen soldiery, with opportuni- 
ties for competent and able officers, we should retain the pro- 
visions of section 56 in the bill. 

But, Mr. President, my amendment, just read, has reference to 
the place of the National Guard in the system we are providing 
in this bill. I can not sympathize with many of the criticisms 
made of the National Guard. I think the National Guard 
constitutes, as it exists to-day and as it is organized to-day, a 
splendid foree upon which this Government may rely in case of 
an emergency. 

Reference has been made to the State militia as it wns con- 
stituted many years ago, as it was organized then, as it was 
trained then. There is no comparison between the conditions 
as they were then in all these respects and the conditions us 
they are to-day, so far as the National Guard is concerned. 
There is a new spirit and a new pride on the part of those who 
belong to the National Guard and new interest in making of it 
an efficient military force. 

I want to say Mr. President, as to the national guardsmun, be 
he enlisted man or be he officer in the guard, the prime and 
animating motive for his being there is not, in the first instance, 
that he may suppress or engage in the suppression of nany par- 
ticular disorder within the State or that he may help execute the 
laws of the State, but his primary motive in belonging to the 
National Guard is that he may render service at some time to 
the National Government. 

I imagine that in former times a different spirit actuated the 
State militia, and that its members were there purely as State 
militia for the purpose of protecting the State or the people of 
the State against domestic disorders or violence or on occasion to 
assist in executing the laws of the State. But that is no longer 
the primary motive for enlistment in the National Guard. 

I want to call attention to a little of the testimony adduced 
before the Committee on Military Affairs in respect to the Na- 
tional Guard. Maj. Gen. J. Clifford R. Foster, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, has this to say on page 785 of the hearings: 

It is a cause for wonder that in a Government which proclaims its 
dependence for defense upon the citizenry of the country, and makes a 
direct appeal to the patriotic impulses of the people to sustain it, an 
institution such as is the National Guard, a force designed to stimulate 
and to develop those qualities which are the highest attributes of Ameri- 
can citizenship, should have to fight, constantly to fight, not only to 
maintain but to justify its existence. 

And this fight always commences with the happenings of 1812. 

We have heard that reiterated again and again in this Cham- 
ber and during this discussion. The critics of the National Guard 
go back to the time when the primary notion in regard to a State 
militia was the State defense. They hark back to Queenstown 
and the refusal of some of the State militia to cross the border 
line for the purpose of engaging in battle on Canadian soil, with 
the resultant defeat of the American forces at that time. 

But, as I said, the guardsmen are not inspired by any such 
narrow or provincial feeling in these days. Their interests are 
not confined to State interests. They are as broad as the Nation 
itself, and they feel when they enlist as guardsmen that their 
greatest privilege will be to engage in the service of the Federal 
Government. 


Gen. Foster goes on to say further: 


The present Organized Militia forces bear as much relation to the 
enrolled militia of that time as do the electrically propelled cars of our 
modern railroads to the stage coaches of the long ago. But we are 
arbitrarily constituted hereditary legatees to the inefficiency which 
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distinguished the minute men of the revolutionary period, and, despite 
our earnest endeavors, are still held responsible for the burning of 
Washington by the British. 


So I think much of that same sentiment has most unjustly 
been injected into this discussion and in opposition to the Na- 
tional Guard as an efficient military force in case of war. 

Mr. President, in my own time I have witnessed something in 
regard to the progress and development of the National Guard. 
I have known it when I thought it did not, perhaps, amount to 
much and that it was hardly to be relied upon as an efficient 
force; but I have seen it in these latter years, and I know some- 
thing of the pride taken by the officers and the men in drill and 
- in the work of the encampment; and I have seen, too, the energy 
and enthusiasin with which they did their work. 

No longer ago than last summer I attended the encampment of 
the National Guard of the State of South Dakota, consisting of 
about 700 men and officers. I visited the camp and every part 
of it. I visited the company cook tents, and if there can be 
perfect cleanliness and perfect sanitation in a military camp it 
was exhibited there. I saw drills, the various maneuvers. I 
stood on the firing line in the midst of a mimic battle and there 
had a fine view of both the attacking force and the defense. I 
heard officers, competent military critics, as I believed them to 
be, criticize the movements of the men and say whether or not 
they thought this or that particular feature of the attack or 
resistance was, according to military rules, justified or not, or 
justified up to the point to which it was carried. That was the 
kind of training they were undergoing there. 

As I said, I have witnessed during the last few years this in- 
creasing interest and this increasing efficiency in the work of 
the National Guard, and this notwithstanding the discourage- 
ment in the way of lack of compensation and other hindrances 
to which the Nationa! Guard has been subjected during all these 
years. 

They are the men from the farm, the men from the stores, 
the men from other businesses, sacrificing in time and sacrificing 
in money in order that they may maintain a creditable National 
Guard in the State, and that not for State purposes alone, such 
as quelling a riot or putting down a coal-mine strike or some- 
thing of the kind, but with the expectation and purpose of an- 
swering their country’s call in case of need; and this is their 
greatest inspiration in becoming members of the National Guard. 

Believing this, I can not help but say, All honor to our Na- 
tional Guard. Just as it is in my own State, so, I think, much 
the sume spirit animates the National Guard as it is formed in 
the 48 States of the Union. . 

This bill, Mr. President, makes elaborate provision for the 
National Guard. There is this one comparatively short section 
in regard to the Volunteer Army. Of course, in its effect it em- 
braces the law of 1914 providing for a volunteer army, one that 
may be called on in case of actual or threatened war, but until 
war is threatened or war actually exists it is a volunteer army 
for training purposes only. 7 

When we come to compare the two, the Volunteer Army and 
the National Guard, the latter will surely be more efficient. Its 
traditions, its training, its spirit will make it so. My amend- 
ment provides for simply this, namely, that when, in case of 
war, actual or threatened, it becomes necessary to call upon the 
armed forces of the United States, aside from the Regular Army, 
for the purposes of mobilization and fór active seryice in the 
field, the National Guard shall take precedence and shall be 
the first to be mobilized and assigned to or employed in that 
actual service. 

I think it a good thing that we know the status, respectively, 
of the Volunteer Army for which we provide and the National 
Guard as it now stands in this great scheme, and hence I have 
offered this amendment. 

To give it first place in actual service is an honor and a recog- 
nition justly due the National Guard, and it will be a stimulus 
and an incentive to the officers and men of the Guard to be 
recognized as having the right to this place in the mobilization 
of troops outside of or in addition to the Regular Army forces. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I wish in just a mo- 
ment to call the attention of the Senator from South kota 
to the fact that that law is already in force. Section 5 of the 
Dick bill approved May 27, 1908, amending the original section, 
provides as follows. -The Senator will find it on page 2 of the 
copy of the laws. 

Mr. STERLING. I find it, although I had not seen it before. 
I think the Senator has reference to this provision: 

Provided further, That wher the military needs of the Federal Goy- 
ernment arising from the necessity to execute the laws of the Union, 


suppress insurrection, or repel invasion, can mot be met by the regular 
forces, the Organized Militia shall be called into the service of the 
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United States in advance of any volunteer force which it may be de- 
termined to raise. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I call the Senator's attention 
to a further provision so that it will remove any doubt the 
Senator has in mind. He referred to the domestic uses to 
which the guard might be put. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will notice section 3 of 
the Volunteer Army act approved April 25, 1914, he will find a 
further provision on the same subject, which is as follows: 


Provided further, That when three-fourths of the prescribed mini- 
mum enlisted strength of any company, bp or battery, or when 
three-fourths of the prescribed minimum enlisted strength of each 
company, troop, or battery comprised in any battalion or regiment of 
the organized land militia of any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, organized as prescribed by law and War Department regula- 
tions, shall volunteer and be accepted for service in the Volunteer aay, 
as such company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment, such organi- 
zation may be received into the volunteer forces in advance of other 
organizations of the same arm or class from the same State, Terri- 
tory, or District, and the officers in the organized land militia service 
with such organization may then, within the limits prescribed by law, 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, as officers of corresponding grades in the Volunteer Army 
and be assigned to the same grades in the said organization or else- 
where as the President may direct. 

That authorizes this organization upon a footing to be re- 
ceived as a body. If the Senator will examine section 3 of the 
Volunteer Army act approved April 25, 1914, he will also find 
this provision: 


That when the raising of a volunteer force shall have been author- 
ized by Congress, and after the organized land militia of any arm or 
class shall have been called into the military service of the United 
States, volunteers of that particular arm or class may be raised and 
accepted into said service in accordance with the terms of this act 
regardless of the extent to which other arms or classes of said militia 
shall have been called into said service. 

It seems to me, taking these statutes together, the amendment 
of the Senator is provided for. 

Mr. STERLING. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
Oregon for pointing out those provisions, and I think they are 
reasonably clear in connection with the other provisions of the 
statutes to which he refers. But we are here providing for n 
new volunteer army, a volunteer army that may be raised in 
time of peace at any time under the language of the bill itself. 
Then you make elaborate provision, as I stated, for the organiza- 
tion of the National Guard, for the training of it, for the officer- 
ing of it, so far as it can be officered by Federal forces; it is a 
new National Guard law and a new volunteer army law you 
propose to enact, and in order to avoid any doubt or misunder- 
standing the amendment I have proposed should be added to 
section 56. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, as everyone knows, there is a 
general feeling throughout the country that steps should be 
taken to prepare for a more adequate defense than now exists. 
This feeling is practically unanimous in some portions of our 
country, and there are hundreds of thousands of the youth and 
manhood of the United States who are anxious to have some per- 
sonal participation in the measures which they think should be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, if we strike out section 56, we are confronted 
with the proposition that the Senate says practically to the 
young men of the country and to the manhood of the country 
that they can not personally participate in its defense unless 
they choose to enlist in the Regular Army or to enlist in the 
National Guard. 

It seems to me that the Senate can not afford to take such a 
position. It is not democratic; it is not fair. It is largely in 
the interest of a particular class, and of a class, be it remem- 
bered, whose status under the terms of the bill is disputed, so 
far as its constitutionality is concerned. I believe that the 
practical workings of section 56 are not thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and I think that some of the remarks which have been 
heard on the floor of the Senate during the last few days will 
bear out the statement. ‘ 

I shall not attempt to analyze and discuss at this time the 
general features of the section, but I will say that I notice the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] in his re- 
marks spoke of horses and of mounted troops, which he seemed 
to think were a part and parcel of the Federal volunteer system. 
There is nothing of the kind prescribed in the bill, and it seems 
to be intended in the main for the organization of Coast Artil- 
lery companies and of Infantry. No fair-minded man ought to 
dispute the proposition that the organization and instruction of, 
say, two or three hundred thousand Infantry and Coast Artillery 
is not in the nature of a sensible contribution to the national 
defense. 

The scheme of our coast-artillery defense, as is well known to 
all, provided that half of the guns now actually mounted and 
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ready for service should be manned by the Regular Coast Ar- 

tillery and that the other half should be manned by the Militia 

Coast Artillery; but, unfortunately, the Militia Coast Artillery 

have been forthcoming only to a limited extent, which is the 

came of a sensible weakness in that particular item of national 
efense. 

It may be said that if we raised this Federal volunteer force, 
it should have its proportion of Cavalry and Light Artillery. 
That would probably be much better if it were practicable, but 
still we must remember that in the defense of our seacoast for- 
tifications a large body of Infantry is required to protect them 
from land attacks from the marines of a hostile fleet, which 
would seek to take them in the rear. Our fortifications must 
be defended and, in my opinion, the organization of these Fed- 
eral volunteers will amply meet this contingency as well as 
many others. 

The scheme, in short, provides for the organization in time 
of peace of companies, battalions, regiments, and Coast Ar- 
tillery batteries—whichever the President may decide to be the 
best—that the officers shall all be appointed upon examination 
as to their capacity, and that the Federal volunteers shall be 
ready at any time to be called into the service of the United 
States as completely organized bodies. Under the terms of the 
volunteer law, as provided for in the bill, they will have an 
effective organization—machine-gun companies, staff officers, 
and everything that is necessary. It is true that their instruc- 
tion may not be as great as that of troops who have had longer 
periods of service, but the bill never contemplated that their 
efficiency for all purposes should be on an equality with the 
Regular Army. I think, however, that it fills a place in our 
scheme of national defense which is greatly needed, and I trust 
that the paragraph may not be stricken out. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the law to which the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] called the attention of the Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. SrerLINe] would hardly apply in this case, but it seemed 
to be justified in the case to which the chairman referred. 

The Government has been supporting a Regular Army and 
assisting in the support of the militia or the National Guard, 
and very naturally, under those circumstances, it would call on 
those forces to which it had given its support before calling for 
volunteers. We are now, however, providing a different kind of 
force—a volunteer army. I am entirely in sympathy with what 
the Senator from South Dakota has said about the desire which 
men have when they go into the National Guard. My judgment 
is that, generally speaking, they want national service. Pretty 
nearly the only service the State has for them to perform is that 
connected with strike or riot duty. My judgment is that the 
militia should never be used for that purpose. I think every 

- State—and I would be glad to see a provision for that purpose 
made a part of this bill—should provide a State constabulary, 
which should be used in case of strikes and riots. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield to a question, I desire to ask what power have we to pre- 
scribe any such rule of conduct as that for the States? 

Mr. WEEKS. We may enact that unless the States do pro- 
vide such force that part of the appropriation for the National 
Guard shall not go to the State for the maintenance of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, of course we can limit the appro- 
priation which is to go to the States. 

Mr. WEEKS. That would be the only method in which we 
could accomplish that purpose. The National Guard is not an 
entirely efficient force in connection with strike and riot duty. 

Furthermore, there is always a conflict in men’s minds about 
what they ought to do and how far they ought to go in such 
cases, They themselves very frequently sympathize with the 
strikers. Men sometimes even hesitate about going into the 
National Guard because they may be called upon to do such 
duty. In every case, however, in my judgment, Mr. President, 
the State should provide a constabulary force similar to that 
which is maintained by the State of Pennsylvania, which every- 
one knows is infinitely more efficient in performing riot duty 
than the National Guard forces can possibly be. 

We have in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a very 
strong militia organization. The best young men in the State 
have for a long time gone into the service, and I am confident in 
saying that generally they go into the militia for the ultimate 
reason that they hope their service may be connected with the 
National Government. I have before me a letter from a former 
adjutant general of the State, James P. Parker, one of the 
best soldiers we have had for years, in which he says that his 
investigation convinces him that a great majority of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen of Massachusetts would transfer to the vol- 


unteer forces which section 56 provides for if the opportunity 
were given. 

Last year we had in operation in Massachusetts a commission 
composed of three retired general officers, several leading citi- 
zens of the State, including the presidents of Boston College and 
of Amherst College—a special commission on military education 
and the reserves. Without any consultation with the War De- 
partment that commission came practically to the conclusion 
that it was most desirable that every part of the volunteer 
forces, including the National Guard, should be federalized so 
far as possible; and it is clearly demonstrated that there was a 
desire to perform national service, to exchange the M. V. M.“ 
for “ U. S.,“ and in that manner be useful in the ways that every 
real soldier desires to be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts let me ask him, as to these young men who have 
joined the State militia, and who, the Senator says, do so with 
the idea and hope that they may be given national service— 
does he think that they would want to go out of the country, 
out of continental United States, on that kind of service? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think they would. I think 
there is a strong desire that there should be cooperation be- 
tween the State forces and the National Government; that the 
National Guard should be federalized ; and that, if necessary, a 
constitutional amendment should be passed, so that they might 
transfer bodily into the volunteer force for which section 56 
provides, and thus become a real national organization. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If that is so, why do they not enlist in 
the Regular Army? 

Mr. WEEKS. Because they are employed in all the varied 
pursuits of civil life, and they do' not want to become profes- 
sional soldiers. They are perfectly willing, however, to be 
trained so that they may be useful in case of necessity to sup- 
plement the Regular Army. A bill is now pending in the Mussa- 
chusetts Legislature which, in substance, provides that the Na- 
tional Guard of Massachusetts may transfer itself bodily or 
individually into this volunteer army in case it can do so; 
and I understand that that bill is about to be reported favorably 
from the military committee of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts as a unanimous report. Undoubtedly the 
sentiment, in Massachusetts at least, is that so far as may be 
this force shall be federalized. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts refers to the necessity of amending the Constitution of the 
United States in order to federalize the State militia. foes 
the Senator think that would be a wise thing to do? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suggested yesterday thut I 
would leave the constitutional phases of this question to the 
lawyers of the Senate. I am not confident that that would be 
a wise thing to do; but I very much doubt whether we can 
federalize the National Guard without an amendment to the 
Constitution, so that there will net be some kind of a string 
retained by the States over those forces. 

Mr. WORKS. I am sure the Senator is right so far as the 
legal question is concerned. I was not, however, asking him 
about the legal phases, but about the wisdom or the propriety 
of doing it, if it is necessary to be done for that purpose, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have just stated that, in my 
judgment, the only real use to which the National Guard is put 
in these days is in connection with strike and riot duty, and I 
do not think it, should be used for that purpose at all. I think 
a State constabulary should take its place in connection with 
such duty. Therefore if we are going to maintain these organiza- 
tions and spend forty or fifty million dollars annually for that 
purpose, I think they ought to be available under every possible 
circumstance for national service. 

What I particularly arose to address myself to, Mr. President, 
was the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota— 
not that I wish to discuss it for any length of time, but because 
it seems to me to provide very bad military law. It proposes 
that the President of the United States, who is the constitutional 
commander of the Army and Navy, shall be limited in the forces 
which he shall eall to the aid of the Government in time of 
necessity. 

Suppose this proposed volunteer force does develop and be- 
come a thoroughly trained and useful force, better in every 
respect for the uses of the National Government than is the 
National Guard, then would it be desirable or wise to have 
on the statute books a limitation that in case of need the 
President should call on the National Guard before calling on 
the more efficient force which the Government had been support- 
ing and developing? I think that is bad military law and bad 
military precedent. I do not think it should go on the statute 
books, and I hope that the amendment will not prevail. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, I desire to ask did the Senator notice that section 56 
adopted the act of 1914 as the law upon which it is framed and 
that section 3 of it carries that provision? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I had overlooked that; but I 
am sorry to say it does. I do not think it should do so, and, if 
it were possible, I think it ought to be eliminated from the 
section. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Massachusetts concluded? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have finished; yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I want to ask the Secretary to read the 
proviso in section 3 of the act of April 25, 1914, to show that, 
in my opinion, if I caught correctly the idea of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, the act of his legislature is unnecessary, 
because it is practically contained in the act I have named, the 
marked part of which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Provided further, That when three-fourths of the prescribed minimum 
enliste® strength of any company, troop, or battery, or when three- 
fourths of the prescri minimum enlisted strength of each company, 
troop, or battery comprised in any battalion or iment of the organ- 
ized land militia of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. 
organized as prescribed T law and War Department regulations, shall 
volunteer and be accepted for service in the Volunteer Army as such 
company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment, such organization may 
be received into the volunteer forces in advance of other o izations 
of the same arm or class from the same State, Territory, or District, 
and the officers in the organized land militia service with such organi- 
zation may then, within the limits prescribed by law, be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as 
officers of corresponding grades in the Volunteer Army and be assigned 
to the same grades in the sald organization or elsewhere as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I am informed, Mr. President, that while 
I was not on the floor of the Senate the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING] proposed an amendment providing in 
general terms that the militia shall have preference if a call 
for troops is made under section 56. I wondered whether the 
provision just read did not also cover substantially the point 
dae by the amendment offered by the Senator from South 

cota. 

Now, I will ask the Secretary to read also the first para- 
graph on page 2, at the top of the page, as rather reenforcing 
what he has just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That when the raising of a volunteer force shall have been author- 
ized by Con: „ and after the rie yagi land militia of any arm or 
class shall ve been called into the military service of the United 
States, volunteers of that particular arm or class may be raised and 
accepted into said service in accordance with the terms of this act 
regardless of the «xtent to which other arms or classes of said militia 
Shall have been called into said service. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the bill pending in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, to which I have referred, is very short, 
and I should like to read it. First, I will say that the report 
of the commission recommends that the militia be “actually a 
Federal force and nothing else,” and states: 


To accomplish this result three things must concur : 

1. An act of Congress under authority of its constitutional power “ to 
raise and support Armies.“ 

2. Consent of the State legislature. 

3. Consent by reenlistment of members of the militia. 


Now, the bill pending in the Legislature of Massachusetts pro- 
vides as follows: 


SECTION 1. The governor may, without expense to the Commonwealth, 
and upon such terms to secure the Commonwealth against expense or 
damage as he may approve, lend to or permit to be used by any Federal 
military force organized under the laws of the United States any mili- 
tary property provided for the use of the Organized Militia of the 
Commonwealth, including camp equipage, camp grounds, parade grounds, 
drill grounds, ranges for target practice, armories of any class, uni- 
forms, arms, and equipment, except that in case of any such military 
ot hg which has been provid for the particular use of any par- 

cular military unit of the Organized Militia it shall first appear to 
the satistaction of the governor that, by vote of the enlisted men com- 
Dosing such unit, they shall have manifested their intention to join 
such Federal military force. 

Sec. 2. Any military unit of the Or zed Militia is hereby author- 
ized to join in a body any Federal military force organized under the 
laws of the United States by vote of the enlisted men composing such 
unit. Service as prescribed by the laws of the United States in any 
such Federal military force on the part of any enlisted man in an 
company or corresponding military unit of the ized Militia whic 
shall haye voted to aes such Federal man force shall be accepted 
by the Commonwealth as full discharge of all claims by the Commen- 
wealth for active militia service. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Cham- 
berlain bill, which is now under discussion, is being considered 
as n substitute for the Hay bill, the bill which passed the House, 
I ask the Secretary to read the letter of Maj. Gen. Edward C. 
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Young, including his criticism of the Hay bill. I will ask the 
Secretary to read the porfion I have marked. It seems to me 
it touches the weak points in the Hay bill in such a manner as 
should satisfy the Senate that certainly the Hay bill ought not 
to be the measure finally to be passed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“The Hay bill fails utterly to provide for an adequate prepar- 
edness. 

“It makes no substantial increase in the Regular Army and 
would be a positive menace to the National Guard. 

“ Militia legislation up to this date has been based upon the 
theory that the militia is primarily a State force to be used by 
the National Government under conditions as specified in the 
Constitution of the United States. This bill is framed upon the 
theory that the militia is primarily a national force, the use of 
which is granted to the State in times of peace. 

“The bill assumes that Congress has power to organize, arm, 
and discipline the militia, call it into the service of the United 
States at any time, or under any conditions, to govern it either 
when in the service of the State or the United States, to directly 
train it under command of Regular Army officers, and to provide 
rules and regulations and conditions for the appointment of the 
officers. All of which is clearly contrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution. The power to provide is very different from the 
power to directly execute. 

“The bill, therefore, fairly bristles with unconstitutional and 
impracticable provisions. Among these the following more im- 
portant ones may be noted: 

Sections 36, 37, and 38 provide conditions and limitations for 
the appointment of officers. The examination to determine 
qualifications for commission is to be conducted by a board of 
commissioned officers appointed by the Secretary of War, con- 
sisting of officers of the Regular Army or the National Guard. 
By what constitutional authority can the Secretary of War give 
an official status to a board of National Guard officers when the 
National Guard is not in the service of the United States? What 
authority can a board of Regular Army officers have over the 
appointment of officers to the National Guard? What right has 
the Secretary of War to interfere with the States in the appoint- 
ment of oflicers when this right is specially reserved to the States 
by the Constitution? 

“All of the provisions in relation to the appointment of officers 
is clearly unconstitutional, and some of the provisions miglit 
easily be carried out to the detriment of the orderly government 
of the State troops. Any officer of the National Guard not ac- 
ceptable to a board of Army oflicers, no matter what may have 
been his previous service or his ability or the desire of the 
governor of the State to appoint him, could be denied a com- 
mission. 

“Section 39 is of similar character, providing for the dis- 
missal of officers of the National Guard. This section, however, 
fails to designate the authority for the appointment of the 
efficiency board. It would probably be claimed by the Secre- 
tary of War following the provisions in section 37. 

Section 30 provides for the assigning of the National Guard 
to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units, and the detail 
of officers from the National Guard or the Regular Army to 
command such units. These tactical units would undoubtedly 
have to be made up of the National Guard from different States. 
The only assumed authority which the officer detailed to com- 
mand could have would be derived through his detail by the 
President. This is clearly a question of government. By what 
authority can the President govern the National Guard except 
when it is in the service of the United States? What authority 
can an officer of one State exercise over the National Guard 
of another State? Indeed, it is a serious question whether any 
laws governing the National Guard are effective outside of the 
State to which the National Guard belongs, except, of course, 
when it is in the service of the United States. The only laws 
which can govern the National Guard in time of peace are the 
State laws, and these laws are not operative beyond the limits 
of the State. It may be contended in this connection that Na- 
tional Guard organizations have taken part in joint encamp- 
ments under the command of Regular Army oflicers and National 
Guard officers of other States. This, however, is purely a ques- 
tion of courtesy, and no attempt has been made to enforce a 
legal control or government. 8 

“Section 54 provides that the President may call into the 
service of the United States the Natiounl Guard, or any part 
thereof, to participate in encampments,’ etc., ‘for st least 15 
days each year.’ This is clearly unconstitutional, as the militia 
can not be called into the service of the United States except 
as provided by the Constitution. Even if constitutional, it 
would be a dangerous provision, for it might subject the Na- 
tional Guard to unexpected and indefinite service, thereby 
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greatly interfering with their civil affairs. This was the objec- 
tion to the continental-army scheme. It is even more objection- 
able here, for in addition to all of the requirements of the State 
they would be subjected to indefinite service under the National 
Government. It should be noted that in this section it is pro- 
posed to call these organizations into the service of the United 
States as militia, Attention is directed especially to this, be- 
cause later on a similiar authority, although derived from a 
different source in the Constitution, is used to transfer the 
National Guard to the service of the United States in time 
of war. 

Sections 64. 65, 66, 67, 68. 69, and 70 are all unconstitutional, 
for they assume the right to govern the militia in time of peace 
and when not in the service of the United States. Discipline, 
as used in the Constitution, does not mean trial or punishment ; 
it means simply drill or training. Section 65 provides that the 
President muy convene general courts-martial for the trial of 
members of the National Guard. No limitations are placed upon 
this, and he could detail an entire court of Regular Army officers. 
What jurisdiction could such a court have? Here, again, if 
the provisions were constitutional, they would be very dangerous 
to the National Guard. Every man on trial for his life, his lib- 
erty, or his property should have.a jury of his peers. Under 
the above provisions the President of the United States, which 
means the Secretary of War, which means the Chief of Staff of 
the Regular Army, could organize a court-martial of Regular 
Army oflicers, try an officer of the National Guard, dismiss him 
from the service, fine him $200, and in lieu of the fine put him in 
jail for 200 days, and call upon the United States marshal to 
execute the sentence. This is the limit of injustice and un- 
fairness. 

“Section 76 is the most dangerous provision in this bill and 
is the real joker. Two cardinal principles huve been insisted 
upon by the National Guard. First, that the National Guard 
shall have prior service—that is, next in line to the Regular 
Army ; second, that the orgunizations of the National Guard and 
the rank of its officers be preserved when the National Guard is 
taken into the service of the United States, either under a call 
as militia, as provided by the Constitution, or under u transfer 
to the United States forces under the power of Congress to 
raise armies and provide for the national defense. This bill 
fails completely in both particulars. It provides for u draft of 
the individual member. The word ‘draft’ is most repugnant 
in this connection and does not properly express the action to be 
taken. From the date of the draft all persons stand discharged 
from the militia. In other words, there ure simply so many 
men with no exact status; all organizations are automatically 
destroyed, all officers automatically discharged. No matter 
what may have been the length and efficiency of an officer's 
service, he finds himself when drafted us naked of power and 
position as when he first enlisted in the service. The only 
status given these men is that they are subject to such laws and 
regulations for the government of the Army of the United States 
as ure applicable to members of the Volunteer Army. Having 
drafted this body of men, they shull be embodied in organiza- 
tions corresponding to the Regular Army, or otherwise assigned, 
as the President may direct. For instance, the President could 
form a regiment of Infantry by taking approximately 50 wen 
from each and every State, irrespective of whether they had 
been officers or enlisted men in the National Guard. Having 
constituted this organization, he could then appoint officers to 
commund it from its own members. A former enlisted man 
might be appointed colonel and the colonel might remain an 
enlisted mun. Moreover, there is no redress. Even a reserve 
oflicer of the Regular Army, who might have had no service 
whatever except in schools, or perhaps one year in a cadet 
corps, can not be compelled without his consent to serve in a 
rank lower than that held by him in the reserve corps. 

“ Immediately upon the draft the Organized Militia, or at 
least the portion drafted, ceases to exist. It is ended com- 
pletely. At the conclusion of the national service, even though 
it might be for a month only, all the oflicers and men of the 
National Guard return to the States simply as citizens, without 
any position or rank, 

“This bill also fails to provide for priority of service. The 
President may call into service as many volunteers or us many 
Army. reserves as he may wish before making use of the National 
Guard. All that the National Guard has accomplished then, or 
ean accomplish under the provisions of this bill, is to train so 
many citizens for service. The officer, after many years of 
study and sacrifice of time, may find himself divested of his 
rank and humiliated at the time when he may be of service to 
his country. The purely mechanical work of reorganizing the 
entire National Guard and appointing all of its officers would 


involve much confusion and delay. It would be even worse than 
it was at the beginning of the Spanish-American War. 

“It might be contended that the President would not go to 
any unusual extremes nor deal unfairly or unjustly with the 
National Guard. We have before us the history of our previous 
wars and the effect of political influences in the appointment of 
officers. Unless the law protects the officers of the National 
Guard, what reason haye we for believing that the future will 
be different from the past? Political influence would certainly 
not fail to exert itself to the maximum under such a favorable 
opportunity when the President alone has the appointment of 
thousands of officers. 

No provision is made in this bill for pensions for members 
of the National Guard drafted into the military service of the 
United States. 

“ No provision is made for calling forth the militia under the 
provisions of the Constitution for the suppression of insurree- 
tions and the maintenance of law and order in the execution of 
the laws of the Union. 

“The bill, after having indulged in extravagant and unconsti- 
tutional provisions, unconsciously recognizes the fact that there 
is no menns for enforcing the same, except to withdraw from 
the State the financial support of the National Government (see 
see, 27). If, therefore, under a most objectionable bill, a State 
is unable to comply with all of the provisions of this law, then 
the National Guard of such State will be completely abandoned, 
except where the State, unaided, cau support it. 

“The appropriations made by Congress are to be apportioned 
in ratio to the uppropriations made by the State. This is 
wrong in theory and will not work out in practice. The object 
of national support is to develop and encourage the National 
Guard, und this assistance is most needed in the States linving 
the leust resources. The National Guard should be developed 
in every Stute. To withdraw support from the poorer States 
would ruin the National Guard of such States und would throw 
the entire organization to the richer sections of the country. A 
certain portion of the national appropriations Should be distrib- 
uted in proportion to congressional representation, conditioned 
upon a minimum number which could be readily maintained by 
the States. 

“It is a serious question whether the National Guard could 
be maintained under the provisions of this bill. It is exti ively 
doubtful whether men would voluntarily enter the service under 
the conditions imposed. 

“If we are te organize a national defense under a purely 
volunteer system, it would be much better to leave the National 
Guard to the voluntary action of the States for training and 
development in time of peace. A doubtful authority is repug- 
naut to military efticiency and will necessarily lead to confusion 
und discouragement. The National Guard should be purely a 
State force in time of peace, developed by the States under lib- 
eral aid from the National Government, with proper provisions 
for its transfer without confusion or delay to the service of the 
United States. 

“The Chamberlain bill, as presented to the Senate Deceinber 
10, 1915, provides for the proper method for transferring the 
National Guard from the State service to the untional service. 
There ure muny miner omissions and objections to the proposed 
Huy bill, but those pointed out should be ample to cause its 
defeat.” 

During the reading of the foregoing letter, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, 1 desire to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut how much more there is of this communica- 
tion? 1 assume that he has read it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; L have read it. There is a very 
little more. The Secretary can auswer the Senator better than 
I. as he has it before him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think we ought to sit and listen to 
a very long article or speech or argument of this sort, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I may inform the Senator 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no compulsion on the Senator, 
If he dves not want to listen to it, nobody can compel him 
to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS, 1 intend to object if it is very much longer, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask to be given some iden us to how much 
more there is of it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands from the 
Secretary that there is half a colunin more. Is there objection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. The 
Secretary will continue the reading of the letter. 

The Secretary and concluded the reading of the 
letter. 


1916. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 
The amendment was rejected 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler] to strike out 
section 56, as amended. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the word “ preparedness" is 
in grave danger of being charged with as many crimes as have 
sometimes been imputed to the sacred word “liberty.” When- 
ever a legislative proposal is made in these days, it is connected 
in some way with preparedness. I have heard it suggested that 
our amiable friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus! believes 
the rural-credits bill ought to pass because it is n measure of 
preparedness, and anyone who opposes it may be accused of a 
failure to protect his country in time of need. The child-labor 
bill, which is now receiving the consideration of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, is urged by some of its friends as a 
proper measure of preparedness, inasmuch as it is exceedingly 
necessary that the citizenship of the country shall be able- 
bodied. I might enumerate a score of suggestions made in the 
Senate and elsewhere with regard to particular propositions, 
and all that it is necessary to do is to declare that we must be 
prepared and that this is one of the necessary elements of pre- 
paredness in orderrto command the attention of the country. 

It has been said here this afternoon that if one is opposed 
to this section he is opposed to preparedness. It is labeled 
as a part of the program of preparedness. I intend to adopt 
the nomenclature of the discussion, and I intend to oppose the 
section because I think it is unpreparedness, leads to unpre- 
paredness, and destroys the efficiency of the system created by 
the bill under consideration, 

The United States ought to have first, for its land defense, 
an adequate Regular Army composed of soldiers who render 
their service continuously throughout the year during the period 
of enlistment. I have no hesitation in saying that the force so 
composed and so trained is better, more efficient, than any force 
that can be organized whose training is but temporary or con- 
tinues over a small part of the year. How many Regular sol- 
diers we ought to have is a matter upon which there is difference 
of opinion; but it is very unfair, I think, to assert that any 
specific number is the standard of preparedness. Some may 
think that we ought to have a Regular Army of 500,000 men, 
others may honestly believe that an Army of 150,000 is adequate. 
I shall not discuss the question, because it is not material to 
this amendment, and we could not reach any conclusion upon 
it at this time if in any event. Whatever number is reasonably 
required we ought to have, and the composite judgment of Con- 
gress will determine the number, 

The next element in adequate preparedness is a force of men 
who devote part of the time to training, a part of the time to 
acquiring the knowledge necessary to enable men to perform the 
duties of war; but they must not only be trained in this partial 
way, but they must be organized as well. We need a force of 
semitrained organized men who in time of danger, in time of 
war, or imminence of war, can be speedily transferred into the 
service of the country, not as men, not as individuals, but as 
organizations. They probably will not be so well prepared to 
Meet an enemy as an equal number of organizations in the 
Regular Army ; but they will be fairly prepared, and can quickly 
become efficient in the duties that the country requires of them. 
But remember that they must not only be partially trained, 
but they must be equipped; they must be organized; there must 
be some way, some instrumentality, through which the Presi- 
dent ean speedily send them into the service. 

We need, therefore, this secondary force, and we need it just 
as imperatively as we need the first, although I am quite willing 
to admit that it will not be quite so efficient, man for man, as 
is the first. 

This bill provides one such force, namely, the National Guard. 
I do not intend to consider again the character of the National 
Guard nor of the men who compose it. I am sure that the Senate 
will see the injustice of imputing to the Guard as a body of men 
the infirmities or the delinquencies of certain governors who have 
declared martial law when it ought not to have been declared. 
So far as I know, the Guard has faithfully obeyed the command 
of the governor or governors of the States to which it has be- 
longed in those contingencies. It was the duty of the National 
Guard to obey; and if the argument that has been made to-day 
has any potency at all, it proves that we ought to readjust our 
form of government and ought to have no governors, ought to 
have no States, because the errors that have been committed are 
mainly the errors of civil officers of the States rather than the 
military officers of the States. 

But, recurring to what I was saying a moment ago, this bill 
provides one such force, namely, fairly well-trained men, organ- 
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ized men, who can, when the moment comes, be sent directly 
in organization, with all their arms and equipment ready for 
war, to the point of danger; and this bill proposes to do that 
at great expense to the General Government. I am not ques- 
tioning the propriety of the expenditure. I am not one who 
measures public danger with the expenditure or cost necessary 
to avert it. I have no criticism to make upon the bill in that 
respect ; but it is now proposed to add another such force of men, 
a volunteer army, not to be trained continuously throughout the 
year, not to constitute a part of the Regular Army; but a force 
substantially like the National Guard, lacking only the material 
organization pointed out yesterday by the Senator from ew 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

I am not opposed to section 56 because it creates an additional 
force. I am opposed to it because, when this war or these wars 
come to an end and we enter upon a period of peace, I know, 
and every Senator here knows, that the General Government will 
not maintain two forces engaged in training and which are at 
the same time organized for movement. There is not a Senator 
here but who must be impressed with the total impracticability of 
maintaining two such forces. In the first place, there would be 
a rivalry between them in enlistment that would make it impos- 
sible, in my judgment, to create either of sufficient strength and 
size. Moreover, it would be a wasteful method of maintaining 
such a force, because of the two organizations instead of one. 
The result of these considerations would be that in a few years 
Congress would dismiss one or the other. If it did not dismiss 
one or the other, it would maintain both inadequately, and so 
meagerly that the purpose sought to be accomplished would not 
be attained. 

I believe that, looking into the future, past the present crisis, 
we will have more organizations fairly well trained and fully 
organized and ready to move upon the command of the Presi- 
dent if we unite all our energies in the maintenance of one, 
rather than to divide our assistance among two. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator recognize that there 
is a difference in the dutics to be performed by these different 
organizations? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not recognize any difference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that one organization—the 
National Guard—has obligations to the State, has duties to per- 
form to the State, which the other has not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the Senator from Nebraska meant 
a difference in the duties owing to the General Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, that is true also. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For instance, is it not a fact that the 
National Guard can refuse to leave its own State? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a National Guard can be 
ordered to any part of the United States in time of war or 
imminence of war just as fully and completely as could the 
yolunteer regiment, if there were one. The only point of differ- 
ence upon that question that has arisen in the Senate, or that 
could arise anywhere, is as to whether the regiment of the 
National Guard could be ordered into a foreign country for 
service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is it not a fact that governors have re- 
fused to permit the National Guard to leave the State bound- 
aries? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, treason has been committed 
in the United States more than once. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator whether that was 
treason? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it was, in a broad sense, but any 
officer of the National Guard under this bill or any man in the 
National Guard under this bill—and the Senator helped to pre- 
pare the bill—who should refuse to obey the command of the 
President in the event of war or threatened war would be guilty 
of just exactly the same offense as would a Regular soldier or 
as would a member of the Volunteer Army, just the same. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, of course, assuming that it was 
constitutional legislation; but is there not a dispute right here 
in the Senate Chamber at the present time as to whether this 
legislation does not transcend the limits of the Constitution? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. There are but two disputes 
with regard to that subject. First, it is asserted that the regi- 
ment of the National Guard—and I will use a regiment for illus- 
tration—could not be commanded or ordered into the foreign 
service, into a war of aggression or conquest; and, second, it is 
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insisted that the Federal Government can not affect in any 
way in time of peace the selection of the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard. Those are the only two constitutional questions 
that have been raised against the National Guard. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. In the present emergency it is a very doubtful question 
whether the President would have the power, or whether he 
would attempt to exercise the power, of ordering the National 

Guard into Mexico. Is not that true? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think that is true; but I will ask 
the Senator and the Senate the question, Why are we in Mexico? 
What are we there for? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is another story. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; it is another story, but it would 
have to be answered; and it would have to be answered with 
regard to the Regular Army just as it would have to be answered 
with reference to the National Guard. We are not making war 
on Mexico. We are not invading Mexico. We are, I assume, 
executing the laws of the United States, and defending the 
United States against invasion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator misunderstood my 
question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, if that is our mission in Mexico we 
could send the Guard there just as clearly as we could send 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The question I put to the Senator was 
not whether he thinks the President has the power to order 
the militia into Mexico three or four hundred miles in the pres- 
ent juncture. The question I ask is this: Is there not grave 
doubt on that point, and do not eminent lawyers disagree as te 
whether the President has that power? l 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so. The points upon which 
eminent lawyers disagree relate to an entirely different matter. 
I do not believe eminent lawyers disagree with regard to this— 
that we have the same right to send the National Guard into 
Mexico that we have to send the Regular Army into Mexico 
under the present conditions. 

If we were to declare war on Mexico, not to repel an invasion, 
not to execute our laws, then there would be doubt with re- 
spect to our right to send the National Guard into Mexico; but 
there can be no such doubt so long as we are simply executing a 
police duty—for that is all we are doing in Mexico. We are 
doing nothing more than to vindicate the laws of the United 
States and to arrest and punish a transgressor against those 
laws. If the Senator from Nebraska can offer any other reason 
for our being in Mexico I should like to know what it is, but of 
course not in my time, because I have a few more words to say. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator a few specific ques- 
tions. Are we sending the soldiers into Mexico at the present 
time to repel an invasion? I ask that question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘To repel an invasion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator just disclaimed 
that a moment ago—that we were not sending them into Mexico 
to repel an invasion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said we were sending them into Mexico 
to arrest an offender against our laws. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not to repel an invasion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is to repel an invasion, because it was 
through an inyasion that our laws were violated. What did 
Villa do? He came into the United States not as the repre- 
sentative of the Government of Mexico but as a marauder, a 
murderer, a bandit. He might just as well have been a citi- 
zen of the United States. He came into our country and killed 
a number of our people, and we are undertaking to punish 
him for doing it. We can not apprehend him through the ordi- 
nary instrumentalities of the police, and therefore we take the 
Army. I have no doubt about the right of the President of the 
United States to employ our Army for the purpose of executing 
our laws and apprehending offenders under such circumstances 
as surrounded the Columbus incident. And if I correctly ap- 
prehend our mission into Mexico it is one that may be executed 
by the National Guard with the same sanction of the law that 
surrounds the Regular Army in performing the same function. 

Mr. President, in order that we may be prepared I want just 
as large a force as is practicable of these partially trained men 
in full organization ready for the service of the country when- 
ever danger presents itself. I fear, and it is no fancy, that the 
attempt to support two organizations, the purpose of both of 
which is simply to train for a limited period in each year our 
citizenship in arms and in the science of war, will result in 
having neither force competent, efficient, and of numbers that 
will meet the emergency, whatever it may be, 


My sole reason for voting in favor of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland is that we will be better pre- 
pared, if war should ever unhappily come upon us, in depend- 
ing upon the National Guard, with full, generous support to 
that organization, than we will be if we rely partly upon the 
Guard and partly upon the so-called volunteers. 

I know what is intended by section 56. It has been stated, I 
think, by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and possi- 
bly the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], too. Last 
year we had at Plattsburg a camp, one of the most inspiring 
spectacles of the time. I admire the spirit of the men who 
gathered there. I have nothing but commendation for their 
purpose. I do not look upon a camp of that kind as a great 
auxiliary in time of need, but it was an exhibition of patriotism 
that has rarely been surpassed in this country, and it indicated 
instantly that we are not a Nation of poltroons and cowards, 
indifferent to our national danger and national need. But who 
would expect any considerable number of the men who gathered 
at Plattsburg to be ordered into the service of the country in 
the event of war? I am merely surmising, for I have no au- 
thentic information on the subject; but 1 venture to say that 
the average age of the men who exhibited so much patriotism 
at Plattsburg was above 40 years. There is no Senator so 
blind to the necessities of military life as to doubt that the 
wars of every country are fought by the young men, not the old 
men, not the men of middle age. It is not until the country is 
in its last extremity and until its boys have all been killed or 
disabled, until the youthful supply of vigor, strength, and en- 
durance is exhausted, that any country calls upon its old men 
for defense. 

It was just so at Fort Sheridan. The good done by these 
meetings was incalculable, and it must-not be understood that 
I am discouraging them or criticizing them in any way. I 
would be perfectly willing to lend the aid of the Government in 
some fashion or other to encourage just sueh meetings. There 
may be a half dozen more of them in the coming year. If the 
war that is now affecting the world continues we shall have 
more of them; but the moment peace dawns there will be no 
such camp as that held at Plattsburg or Fort Sheridan. Then 
we will settle down into the normal way of the Republic, and 
we will need the consistent and the persistent enlistment of 
young men in some organization that will continue, not for a 
year, not for five years, but during the whole life of the country. 
I predict that when that time comes it will be seen more 
clearly than it can possibly be seen now that the National 
Guard, with its traditions, with its present development, with 
its tendency, is the organization upon which we must depend 
for the secondary force to which I have referred. 

There is a third element in the program of preparedness that 
ought not to be overlooked. In addition to the Regular Army 
always in service, in addition to the force that is gathered 
simply to train and to organize, it is necessary to give the young 
men who are unorganized some military training and education. 
They will not be called into the service of the country save as 
yolunteers, for they are and will be unorganized men who 
have acquired some knowledge of military science. I am very 
much in favor of some such proposition as has been made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] with regard to utilizing 
the natural disposition of the young man who is at school to 
become familiar with the military affairs of the country and 
be ready and efficient when danger comes to volunteer in de- 
fense of the Republic. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I feel that in performing 
my duty toward preparedness I must vote to strike out sec- 
tion 56. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have taken no part in the 
discussion to-day of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Ler]. I have, however, subject to some 
unavoidable interruptions, endeavored to pay close attention to 
the debate, which has been extensive and illumining. 

I have not, however, heard anything which convinces me that 
I should do otherwise than stand by the committee report and 
vote against the proposed amendment. This section was in- 
serted by the committee after weeks of very careful considera- 
tion, and because of the convictions of some of us that the State 
militia should be resorted to for the purpose of providing a na- 
tional reserve. Hence, the section entitled the “ Volunteer 
Army.” 

Mr. President, I do not profess to be very familiar either with 
the military history of the United States or with the require- 
ments in detail at least of a plan of military organization, but 
it seems to me to be a self-evident proposition that in all martial 
affairs there must be unity of control and unity of purpose, with- 
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out which efficiency in a military organization I will not say is 
impossible, but it is extremely difficult of accomplishment. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed by a body 
of men whose purpose was to create a General Government 
and at the same time leave the States in possession as full as 
possible of their powers and their sovereignty. At that time the 
dread of a standing army was a very real thing. The people of 
that generation were very mindful, largely from personal ex- 
perience, of the dangers consequent upon a permanent armed 
force in a community of freemen, and very naturally the States 
desired to reserve, and did reserve, to themselves the practical 
control of their own military strength, subject only to the neces- 
sary power of Congress to raise and support armies, and also to 
provide for the discipline and organization of the militia. That 
necessitated—in fact, I can not reach any other conclusion than 
that it necessitated—the existence contemporaneously of one 
general Military Establishment, accompanied by as many pos- 
sible separate ones as there were or might be distinctive States 
in the Union. 

Much has been accomplished by way of construction and very 
considerable by way of amendment of our Constitution, so that 
it might be made to fit new conditions as the future might 
bring them to the front, but there has been less, I will not say 
discussion, but less real interference with or change of the par- 
ticular sections of the Constitution which relates to military 
and naval affairs than perhaps to any others. Of course, Con- 
gress has legislated from time to time with regard to the State 
militia, what is known as the Dick bill being the last general 
expression of the National Legislature upon this subject, the 
design being among other things, the principal design I may say, 
to make it an effective arm of the public service. and therefore 
efficient should the exigencies of the national authority require 
it to call upon some other than the Regular Army in the dis- 
charge of the national function. 

Mr. President, this bill and the Hay bill with regard to the 
State militia has been framed, and I think has been carried to 
the extreme in some instances, so as to extend or at least so as 
to assert the power of the National Government over that class 
of troops. No doubt the committee have profited by the ex- 
perience of the Dick bill, whose defective operation in many 
respects is conceded, I have no doubt that they have stretched 
the limit of their power and of their sense of duty in carrying 
the jurisdiction of the National Government as far as possible 
over the entire subject. 

But there are some recitals of the Constitution which can 
not be avoided by any sort of statutory expression. We may 
disregard them in practice, we may offer an inducement by 
appropriations from the National Treasury through the oper- 
ation of which they may be minimized and possibly ignored 
at times, but we can not escape the conclusion or the effect, Mr. 
President, and that effect may appear sometimes at the most 
unfortunate moment. We can not escape the direct provisions 
of the Constitution which endow the governors of the States 
with power through the appointment of officers and through 
the control, which they may exercise as commanders in chief in 
their respective Commonwealths. We can not deprive them of 
the operation of these provisions of the Constitution no matter 
what form our legislation may take, provided that those who 
are endowed with it see fit at any time to assert it. They may 
not do so. Far be it from me, Mr. President, to even imply 
that there would be at any time so little patriotism in the average 
executive of any State as that in a period of great emergency 
they would interfere with or attempt to obstruct the operation 
of the national authority, but the fact that it can be done and 
the fact that it has been done are the best guides which we can 
use in determining what our legislation shall be, experience be- 
ing the dearest and sometimes the only standard by which we 
can judge of the future. 

The National Guard as it at present exists is a virile force. 
It is in a much better condition than it ever was before, and it 
unquestionably would respond not to the maximum of its force, 
but it would unquestionably respond, and respond enthusias- 
tically, to any requisition made by the President of the United 

Bical ex in the event it became necessary to call out additional 
orces. 

This, Mr. President, suggests, however, another provision of 
the Constitution which might become exceedingly embarrassing, 
even in the situation which may confront us in the course of a 
short time in the Republic of Mexico. I refer, of course, to 
those three subjects, the occurrence of either of which endows 
the President of the United States with authority to mobilize 
the militia. They are “to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

There is nothing, Mr. President, in my judgment, either in 
the inherent nature of things or in any well-reasoned opinion 


or expression upon the subject which I have seen, that can 
justify the conclusion that the President of the United States 
has power to summon the National Guard for any other than 
one or more of these three purposes. Of course, the theory of 
preparedness is based very largely, as I had occasion to say 
the other day, upon the menace of an invasion, in which event 
the militia forces would be available under the Constitution; 
but a system of preparedness that is based merely upon one 
condition, is no system at all. If it is to be made effective, it 
must be such as can be efficient under all possible conditions 
as they may arise. 

Mr. President, the history of the country, as stated by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr, Boram] this morning, is replete with 
instances in which this Army, no matter how patriotic, how 
desirous of performing its duties, how enthusiastic in the cause 
of the Union, nevertheless fails at the critical moment, and for 
reasons which were so much better expressed by the Senator 
than I could possibly expect to express them. It seems, there- 
fore, Mr. President—and I shall speak but a very short time 
upon the subject—that the three things which this bill has in 
view are each of them desirable, and that the committee is 
justified in the bill which is now under consideration In making 
provision for them all: First, the increase of the Army; second, 
the strengthening of the National Guard; and, third, provision 
for an additional force, distinct from both, wholly under the 
authority of the Government of the United States, and which 
should be, in conjunction with the other two, a sufficient guar- 
anty to all concerned that Congress had taken such steps as 
were necessary in view of the existing exigency. 

Now, should the contest come, which, of course, is a matter 
of conjecture, it would be much better to have the three provi- 
sions—the standing army or the Regular Army; the reserve 
force, under the complete control of the nationa! authorities; 
gad the reserve force, under the partial control of the national 
authorities—as reservoirs from which to draw in time of need. 

The use of the Regular Army plus the National Guard in wars 
of the past has, at least during the initial periods of difficulty, 
been inefficient. In no instance in which this country has been 
engaged in war has the National Guard, by whatever name you 
may call it, together with the Regular Army, been for the time 
being efficient. It is only when the former has been hardened 
into service, and when its members have become veterans through 
actual experience—and it is due to them to say that that process 
is extremely rapid, or it has been extremely rapid, and will be 
aguin—it is only, however, after that transformation has taken 
place that the Nation has been in a position to meet its enemies 
and to overcome them. 

I believe that whenever the National Guard are called upon, 
as I said before, the response is going to be all that could be 
desired, their numbers considered, their discipline considered, 
and the embarrassments consequent upon this so-called dual 
control—which is hardly a correct expression—are also con- 
sidered. 

There is no question but what the great war in Europe is going 
to leave the world in a very different situation from what it 
was before. Somebody has said that after a war no nation ever 
occupies the position that it did in any respect—economically, 
socially, or politically—that it did before. It may be that this is 
the last war which will ever curse humanity. God grant that it 
may be so! It may be that the fierce conflict and commercial 
competition that will inevitably spring into existence when the 
war is over will confront us with crises which at present are not 
even imagined. I do not think so. Nevertheless these are pos- 
sibilities. It may be that the growing power in the Orient is as 
great a menace to American institutions and to the American 
future as so many declare, and as perhaps se many more actually 
fear. I do not think so. But upon the assumption that prepara- 
tion is essential to meet what are called actual as well as what 
may be called contingent dangers, let us supplement, by the 
experiences which we have had in the past, the military force of 
the Nation by an additional reserve, a separate reserve, a dis- 
tinct reserve, absolutely under the control of the President of 
the United States, owing its origin, its support, and its con- 
tinuance to the national as contradistinguished from the State 
authority. 

Mr. President, I think that it is not too much to say that, but 
for the opposition of the representatives of the National Guard. 
who fear that the development of another parallel line of prepa- 
ration may interfere, in whole or in part, with its own develop- 
ment, there would be no serious discussion or difficulty con- 
cerning, or opposition to, section 56 of this bill. Of course, 
this is my own conclusion, based simply upon what I have heard 
from those who have consulted me personally with regard to it. 
Gentlemen connected with the National Guard have said to me, 
as they doubtless have said to others, that the establishment of 
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the Volunteer Army will practically deprive the National Guard 
of the assistance and the support of the General Government. I 
am not able to agree with them; but even if it were so, Mr. 
President, I would still be for this provision for reasons which 
lave been so well stated to-day, and to which I have heretofore 
adverted. y 

It may be that we do not need all of the force which would be 
represented by the State militia, by the Volunteer Army, and 
by the Regular Army; but when we consider the extent of the 
country, our present enormous population, and the possibilities 
of a given number of troops, certainly it is the part of wisdom 
to make provision for drafting men—and, of course, I use the 
term in a general sense; for mobilizing men I prefer to say— 
men of experience, men familiar with arms and with tactics, 
not alone those under the control of the States, but those for 
whom we have made provision in this bill; and I do not believe, 
Mr. President, that we are going to meet the views of the sober- 
ane masses of the country unless we do make this provi- 
Sion. 

It may be that so far as some of the details of the section 
are concerned they are not satisfactory. So far as that is con- 
cerned, I confess my inability to say anything, because my own 
familiarity with the details of the section is not what it should 
be as a member of the committee, due to causes which it is 
not necessary here to elaborate upon. The confidence which I 
feel, however, Mr. President, that this is going to be an aid 
to, instend of something in antagonism with either of the 
other branches of the Army, the fact that it has been well 
thought out, that it has been considered from every standpoint, 
and that, generally speaking, it conforms to the view of most of 
the men who have advised us or who have by our invitation con- 
sulted with us in regard to what this bill should be, is the 
apology which I must offer at this late hour for saying anything 
upon the subject at all. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE]. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asks 
fur the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LEWIS. I suggest to the Senator that the presence of a 
quorum will be developed by the yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Sterling 
Bankhead Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Beckham Hughes O'Gorman Swanson 
Rrandegee Husting Overman Taggart 
Catron Johnson, 8. Dak. Page Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Vardaman 
Chilton Kenyon Pomerene Wadsworth 
Clapp „Md. Shafroth Warren 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Weeks 
Curtis 2 Sherman Williams 
Dillingham Lodge Simmons Works 

du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 

Hardwick Myers Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that quite a number of Senators are not present who desire to 
yote on this amendment, I am going to suggest that the. Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator makes 
that motion, will he permit me to make a request for unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a short bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to lay before the 
Senate certain messages from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Very well. f 


INDIAN LANDS IN ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3391) to 
amend an act entitled “An act for the relief of Indians occupying 
railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or California,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, which was on page 1, line 8, after “ six- 
teen,” to insert: “: Provided, That there may be exchanged 


under the provisions of the act named herein a total area not 
exceeding 10,000 acres in Arizona and 25,000 acres in New 


Mexico.” 
Mr. CATRON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


ment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 6099. An act to amend section 72 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 6914. An act to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary; 

H. R. 9819. An act to amend the act of March 8, 1915, pro- 
pene the time for the holding of United States court at Aiken, 

H. R. 11792. An act transferring Chariton County from the 
northern division of the eastern district to the western division 
of the western judicial district of Missouri; and 

H. R. 12195. An act to amend section 17 of the United States 
bankruptcy law of July 1, 1898, and amendments thereto of 
February 5, 1903. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 6417. An act to provide for the selection by the Omaha 
Indians and the setting apart of reservation lands for tribal 
cemetery purposes; and 

H. R. 10307. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay and to distribute the balance now in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Alsea and other Indians on the Siletz Reservation. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 9923. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

H. R. 10139. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River ut or 
near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; and 

H. R. 13006. An act to authorize the reconstruction of an exist- 
ing bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the State 
of Indiana, and the maintenance and operation of the bridge so 
reconstructed. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 177. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
accept the relinquishment of the State of Wyoming to certain 
lands heretofore certified to said State, and the State of 
Wyoming to select other lands in lieu of the lands thus relin- 
quished ; 

H. R. 228. An act-to amend the United States homestead Inw 
in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 540. An act for the relief of settlers within the limits 
of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg 
Railroad Co; and 

H. R. 2744. An act to correct the title to certain lands in 
Colorado, 

H. R. 8356. An act to amend sections 28 and 30 of an act en- 
titled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The following bill and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: : 

H. R. 18769. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
supply tents for temporary use of the sufferers from the recent 
conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of the act of March 9, 1906. 

RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY FIRE AT PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 13769) to authorize the Secretary of War to supply tents 
for the temporary use of the sufferers from the recent confla- 
gration in Paris, Tex., and for other purposes. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] to the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. It is an emergency 
matter. It authorizes the use of tents, cots, and such supplies 
as may be found necessary for the destitute at Paris, Tex., 
where one of the most disastrous conflagrations in. the history 
of the South has recently occurred. The House has passed the 
bill, and immediate action is necessary if it is to serve the pur- 

for which it is intended. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of War to supply for temporary use, unser sucht rules 
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and regulations as he may prescribe, a sufficient number of 
tents to afford shelter for the sufferers from the recent con- 
flagration in Paris, Tex., and to furnish such cots, blankets, 
and supplies as in his judgment are necessary to relieve the 
destitute persons who may require assistance. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


J. LAWRENCE LATHAM, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
fur the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8466) to relieve 
J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster at Eupora, Webster County, 
Miss., of the payment of cash and funds stolen from the post 
office, The bill has been passed upon by the Committee on Post 
Olfices and Post Roads; it has been favorably reported by that 
committee, and has also been passed upon by the Committee on 
Claims. It has passed the other House, and is here with the in- 
dorsements, after careful consideration, of the two committees 
I have named. I should like very much to have it considered 
and acted upon at this time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not going to 
object to the request of the Senator from Mississippi, but I am 
going to object to anything else this afternoon or to-morrow 
afternoon until we get rid of the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if the bill is on the Senate Calendar? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is No. 302 on the calendar. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to relieve 
J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster at Eupora, Webster County, 
Miss., of the payment of $3,098.78, or any part thereof, being 
the amount of cash and funds held due from him to the United 
States Government for moneys and stamps and other property 
stolen from the post office of Eupora, Webster County, Miss., 
on November 15, 1914, by unknown persons. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have not objected to 
the consideration of this bill; but I want to submit to those 
having in charge the procedure of the Senate that it would be 
very much better if we could have a morning hour once in 
three or four days if we could not have it oftener. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We pretty néarly have one every 
afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have an evening hour. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; we are getting to that; but it is 
favoritism, absolutely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEWARK (N. J.) ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 118) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a special can- 
celing die for the Newark Two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Whereas the city of Newark, N. J., is making extensive 3 
to celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundin 
the celebration to begin on May 1, 1916, and to continue un 
October 1, 1916; and 

Whereas the projected celebration in said city will include industrial 
and other exhibitions, pageants, national athletic games, tournaments, 
parades, conventions, and many other interesting features that will 
attract visitors from all parts of the United States; and 

Whereas the citizens’ committee of one hundred having the celebration 
in charge have widely advertised the approaching erent with the 
result that a great increase of incoming and outgoing mail matter is 
now being handied by the Newark office ; and 

Whereas the size and importance of the city of Newark, N. J., and the 
extensive preparations being made by its citizens for the celebration 
of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its founding give to 
said celebration a national character and significance : Th ore be it 
Resolved, ete., That the Postmaster General of the United States be, 

and he hereby is, authorized to prepare and deliver to the ‘tmaster 

of Newark a special canceling die to be used in the cancellation of mail 

matter in the post office of that city from May 1, 1916, to October 1, 

1916, said die to be of such design as may be agreed upon by the Post- 

master General and the Newark citizens’ committee of one hundred. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 

amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. ; 
The preamble was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and on motion of 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m., Tuesday, 
April 4, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wedues- 
day, April 5, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 4 (Icgisla- 
tive day of March 30), 1916. 
CHIEF Justice OF THE SUPREME COURT or Hawau. 
Alexander G. M. Robertson to be chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii. 
UNITED States District JUDGE. 


Horace W. Vaughan to be United States district judge, dis- 
trict of Hawaii. 


JUDGE OF THE Crrcurr Court. * 


Clement K. Quinn to be judge of the circuit court of the 
fourth circuit of the Territory of Hawaii. 


SECOND JUDGE or THE CIRCUIT COURT. 


William L. Whitney to be second judge of the Circuit Court 
of the First Circuit of the Territory of Hawaii. 


POSTMASTER. 
NEW YORK. 
Jerry B. Martin, Fonda. 


REJECTION. 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate April 4 (legisla- 
tive day of March 30), 1916. 


J. J. Thomasson to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ga. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Toxsbax, April 4, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, incline Thine ear and hear our prayer. 
Let Thy holy influence guide us in the duties of the hour and all 
subsequent duties, that whatsoever we put our hands to we may 
sincerely and conscientiously ask Thy blessing upon; that 
our days may be full of faith and good works, and the result of 
our life be the fruits of righteousness. In the name cof the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names : 


Abercrombie Dent Greene, Vt. Kless, Pa 
thony Dewalt Griest Kreider 
Barchfeld Dies Griffin La Follette 
les Doremus Guernsey Lehlbac 
Bruckner Hamill Lenroot 
Burnett Drukker H Lever 
Cantrill Dyer Haskell Lewis 
Carew Eagan Hay Liebel 
Carter, Mass. Edwards Hayes Loft 
Cary Fairchild Henry Longworth 
Casey ‘erris Hill u 
Chandler, N. . Finley Hilliard McAndrews 
Charles Fitzgerald Houston McCulloch 
Clark, ynn Howard McFadden 
Coleman Humphreys, Miss, McKenzie 
Cooper, Ohio Gallagher Hutchinson Maher 

go Gardner ones ys 

Garrett hn Meeker 

Dallinger Glass Keister Mondell 
Davis, Minn. Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, Iowa Mooney 

mpsey Gray, N. J. Kennedy, Moores, Ind, 
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Morgan, La. Price Snyder Vare 

orin e Venable 
Morrison Riordan Ward 
Mott Rodenber Stephens, Miss. Wason 

udd Rowland Stephens, Tex. Watkins 
Nichols, Mich. Sabath Stiness Watson, Pa. 

key Scott, Pa Stone Wiliams, W. E. 

Overmyer Scully Sutherland Wilson, Fla. 
Patten Sells wirt 
Peters Shackleford ‘Taylor, Colo. W. Ind. 
Platt ouse Tilson Young, Tex. 
Forter Sinnott Tinkham 
Pou Slayden Towner 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-nine Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
change of reference of House resolution 124, providing for the 
appointment of a select committee to investigate certain matters 
relating to the meat-packing industry, from the Committee on 
Rules to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to change the reference of House resolution 124 
from the Committee on Rules to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the resolu- 
tion creates a special committee? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It does. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then it properly belongs to the Committee on 
Rules. 3 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It is already with the Committee on Rules, 
and I am asking unanimous consent that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FOSTER. But that is not the proper place for it if it 
creates a special committee. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. FOSTER. If it creates a special committee, I do. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. A subcommittee of the Committee on the’ 


Judiciary is now considering the subject as a whole, and in 
particular the Borland resolution. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection to its going to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, but if it creates a special committee it 
properly belongs to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It does under the general rules of the 
House, and it has been properly referred to that committee, but 
I am asking now to have it changed. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, for the time being I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, on the request of Mr. OLDFIELD, leave 
of absence was granted to Mr. Goopw1n of Arkansas indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12198, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
thé Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Mr. 
SHERLEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

East River, N. X.: For improvement with a view to providing a chan- 
nel 35 feet deep from deep water in New York Harbor to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard in accordance with so much of the report published in House 
Document No, 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, as applies to the 
channel west of the navy yard, $200,000: Provided, That the Secreta 
of War may enter into a contract or contracts for such materiais a 
work as may be necessary to prosecute the said project, to be paid for 
as i Aig emp may from time te time be made by law, not to exceed 
in the aggregate $500,000, exclusive of the amount herein and hereto- 
fore appropriated: Provided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall be constrned as adopting the said project beyond the work to the 
extent and in the manner specified. 

Mr. HUMPUREY-of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend by striking out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, beginning on ine 23, strike out the paragraph down to and 
including line 12, on page 5. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that he may continue for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
call the attention of the committee to this particular item and 
remind them that this is the only new project in this bill. When 
we took up the consideration of the river and harbor bill we 
voted to take on no new projects. It was the understanding, 
and I am violating no confidence in stating it, that that was the 
wish of the President. After we had practically completed the 
bill, then this item was referred to and adopted. Every other 
item in the country was treated exactly the same, with the single 
exception of this one. There are many meritorious projects 
throughout the country, and every other member of the com- 
mittee except the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hurserr] was 
willing to abide by the decision we had already made in regard 
to new projects. 

Now, the excuse given as to why this project should be pre- 
ferred over any other in the country is because it was recom- 
mended in a letter sent.to the committee by the Secretary to the 
President. That letter was called out by a letter that was 
written by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Now, I am not criticizing the President for doing this. It is 
not the first time that the President has interfered with the ap- 
propriations in the river and harbor bill. When President Taft 
was President he did the same in regard to the Anacostia 
project here in Chesapeake Bay, and the result was that that 
project, after it was adopted, was found to be without merit. 
President Taft was deceived in regard to that item just as Pres- 
ident Wilson has been deceived in regard to this particular 
item. That item that President Taft insisted should go in the 
bill—and I was one of the men on the committee who refused to 
follow the suggestion of the President, and who voted against 
it in the committee—that item put on at his suggestion has now 
heen recommended for abandonment, because it is without merit. 
The President is not to blame when Members go and make an 
ex parte presentation of their case, if he is misled in reference 
to some particular project. It is impossible for the President 
himself to have knowledge of the particular item that should go 
into the river and harbor bill. 

Now, this item is urged upon the ground of preparedness; 
that it is necessary in order that battleships may reach the New 
York yard. This is by far the most important item in this bill 
that will be criticized. It is important to both sides. During 
all the years that I have been upon the committee, with the 
single exception of this item, I do not think there has been any 
politics or sectionalism in the bill, and my friends on the Demo- 
cratic side are more interested in this item than we are on the 
Republican side. If there is any politics in it, it is not going 
to hurt the Republicans, but the Democrats, and for that rea- 
son I would like to have the attention of the committee for a 
few minutes, because every man who has a project in this bill, 
every man who wants a river and harbor improvement, is in- 
terested in knowing why his item and his project is pushed 
aside and this one taken up and given preference over all the 
others. 

Now, the reason given was because it was in the interest of 
preparedness, so that the battleships might reach the New York 
yard. They brought Admiral Benson before the committee to 
demonstrate the necessity of this improvement. Now, I want to 
call your attention to the facts that were developed on that 
hearing by the witness that they produced—a witness that was 
brought for the purpose of showing this necessity. First of all, 
it was shown by his testimony that there are about five battle- 
ships of the larger class, the only ones for which this improve- 
ment is intended, that visit the New York yard. 

He shows that they make about four or five trips each during 
the year or, in other words, the improvement is intended in 
order that battleships may go in and out of the navy yard 20 
times in a year, And the evidence further shows that a bat- 
tleship can go in and out of that yard any day in the year with 
perfect safety except perhaps for a few minutes at low tide, 
the evidence being that the extreme low tide lasted from 20 to 
30 minutes. During all the time except at low tide, which 
might perhaps extend over two or three hours, these battle- 
ships can pass with perfect safety through Buttermilk Channel. 
I will read you what the admiral said upon that point, on page 
11 of the hearing: 


Mr. HUMPHREY. And all of the battleships of the Navy have gone 
in and out of that channel, have they not? 


That was referring to the channel they want improved. 


1916. 


Admiral Benson answered: 


No; latterly all of the big ships have been gome up Buttermilk 
a on account of the great difficulty of steering in between those 
reefs. 

So all these battleships dò go up Buttermilk Channel and 
have been going up there, and there is no evidence that they 
have any difficulty in going up that channel—not a particle. 
And the evidence shows that while at extremely low tide there 
is a question, when they have strong east wind and extreme 
low water, there may be an hour or two when there would 
be some difficulty in using this channel. The evidence further 
shows that the bottom of Buttermilk Channel is of scft mud, 
and there is not a particle of danger in a battleship going 
through there, because if they went through when the tide was 
too low and stuck there would be no danger whatever because 
the bottom is soft mud. 

But the evidence shows that of the ships that have been 
going up through Buttermilk Channel for several years none of 
them ever had an accident or struck bottom. 

Now, I want to call attention to another fact. This particular 
channel for which they are now asking an emergency appro- 
priation, and for which there is no necessity, has been con- 
demned by one of the engineers. And I read from page 34 of 
the hearing, from a report made by Col. Roessler. He says: 

On account of the great cost of 1 enlarging the channel pass- 
ing between Governors Island and the Battery— 

And there is the place where they want to use this emer- 
gency appropriation— 

and the difficulties attending the prosecution of work in this congested 
part of the harbor, the district officer does not favor the enlargement 
of this channel ; but recommends instead the improvement of the But- 
termilk Channel to a depth of 40 feet at mean low water and width 
of 1,000 feet, believing that this route will.adequately meet the needs 
of the Navy and be of future benefit to general commerce and navi- 
gation. 

Now, there is the statement of one of the engineers, who 
recommends the improvement of Buttermilk Channel instead of 
this one, where they want this $700,000, and this Buttermilk 
Channel already has 30 to 31 feet, and that its bottom is of soft 
mud, and only takes that improvement of less than half a mile, 
as the evidence shows, in order to give them a channel 40 feet 
deep and 1,000 feet wide. 

And I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that, in addition to there not being any necessity for the im- 
provement of this particular channel, this link that they wish 
now to make an exception and insert in this bill is part of the 
$13,000,000 project that they are seeking to have adopted at 
New York. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield in one moment. 
nile it is true that this paragraph says that this shall not be 
considered as adopting any part of the $13,000,000 project, yet 
the committee knows that if we once improve a portion of that 
project it will be a strong argument later on to take up the 
entire $13,000,000 project, and, in fact, I think my friend from 
New York [Mr. Hursert] was very anxious at this time to have 
the entire project taken on, 

Mr. MADDEN. How much will it cost to improve the half 
mile of Buttermilk Channel to a depth of 40 feet? 

Mr. HULBERT. A million and a half—twice as much as we 
are asking for. 5 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman knows 
what was said in the hearings, I think it was $1,300,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. As against $13,000,000? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; $13,000,000 for the 
whole project. 

Mr. HULBERT. 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In a moment. Now, the 
objection that our friends from New York haye to taking the 
Buttermilk Channel is that they claim that that would be only 
1,000 feet wide for commercial purposes. That is true; but 
they are urging this on the score of preparedness, and is not a 
channel 1,000 feet wide wide enough to take battleships through, 
when they make only 20 trips a year? I certainly would not 
criticize my friends from New York for trying to get this; they 
are not subject to criticism on either side of the aisle. But the 
truth is it is not a military emergency; it is not for prepared- 
ness; it is for commerce. That is the reason why they want to 
adopt this channel. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ton has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to continue for five minutes more. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is it not a fact that at the second session 
of the Sixty-third Congress the entire East River project, 
involying approximately an expenditure of $14,000,000, was 
adopted by this House? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the Recorp will 
show, but I do not think it is material. 

Mr, HULBERT. Was not the gentleman on the committee 
at the time, and did he not vote for it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I probably would vote for 
this if it were placed on the basis of a commercial proposition, 
the same as every other project in the bill. 

Mr. HULBERT. ‘The gentleman had no doubt about the 
merits of the project at the time, and he had no doubt of the 
merits of the channel north of Governors Island, as against 
the channel known as Buttermilk Channel, at that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, I will tell the gen- 
tleman the difference, since he has sought to inject a personal 
element in this matter between himself and myself in regard 
to this improvement: I have an improvement in my own city, 
the city of Seattle, and in order to complete that $10,000,000 
project it was necessary to have $657,000, so that that great 
canal might be safely opened. That was declared to be a 
new project, although it was for a revetment of that canal. 
The committee refused to take on new projects. I wrote 
out to the people at Seattle and told them that this item 
could not be included in this bill. What did they do? They 
did not do like little old New York; they did not attempt 
to set aside the ruling that had been made by the committee; 
they did not begin to lobby with the President; they did not 
ask that they be made the favorite; they did not whine, but I 
will tell you what the people of Seattle did. When I notified 
them that the committee here would not take on new projects 
on this bill, the people of Seattle made up the money and paid 
it themselves, and the contract for the improvement is going 
to be let in a few days. That is the difference between Seattle 
and New York. We can raise $657,000 to do that work—a ci 
of 300,000 inhabitants—and New York, a city that whines an 
inyokes the assistance of the President, is the city that has the 
largest commerce in the world, is the richest city in the world, 
but it depends on the Government and does nothing to help 
itself. It does not even want to be placed on the same basis 
in its projects with other projects, but asks that an exception 
be made on the pretense that it is for “ preparedness.” There is 
no ground for any such statement as that. I was perfectly 
willing, when the President wrote the letter, to take up that 
project, and we did, and after investigation the evidence showed 
that the President was mistaken about it. That is all there is 
to this case, gentlemen. 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I recall hearing the gentleman from 
New York speak the other day of the difficulty of bringing the 
battleships to the Brooklyn Navy Yard and the expression of 
one of the captains that he did it with fear and trembling every 
time he brought a battleship to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. May 
I have enlightenment on that subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. That was Admiral 
Benson, who said he went through this particular channel that 
they want to improve with some fear and trepidation, because 
there had been some accidents there. I asked him how many 
had oecurred, and he answered three; and I said, “All the bat- 
tleships of the Navy have gone in and out of the channel, have 
they not?” And he said, “No; latterly all the big warships 
have been going up Buttermilk Channel, a different channel.” 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Another question, if the gentleman will 
permit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Does the gentleman think it is a time 
for a narrow view, when we want to conserve our naval strength 
and when we want to do everything possible to help national 
defense, to be squirming about un appropriation for a harbor 
like New York and for an entrance to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
where millions of dollars’ worth of naval property is at stake? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
that I am one of the men in favor of preparedness in this 
House. I would like to see them take their battleships up to the 
navy yard at Philadelphia and the navy yard at Norfolk and 


Now I yield to the gen- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And then you take it at 
the Norfolk yard. There is just as much reason for improving 
that channel down there. 

Admiral Benson in his testimony stated that exactly the same 
condition existed at Norfolk and Philadelphia, and at Charleston 
the condition is far worse. In all these yards they have to wait 
for high tides. Now, I ask the gentleman, when we have only 
five of these large battleships, as Admiral Benson states, and 
they make four or five trips a year to the navy yard, and have 
to wait perhaps two hours for a high tide to go up this Butter- 
milk Channel, what is the emergency which requires this? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I am thinking of other times than times 
of peace, and what 20 or 30 minutes wait at low tide might 
mean in the matter of national defense. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then that same condition 
is true at Norfolk and at Philadelphia and at Charleston? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Yes; but New York is the commercial 
and financial center of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now you are getting back 
to the real thing. It is commercial, and that is what this is. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Why should there be a difference be- 
tween the preparedness reason and the commercial reason? Are 
they not in a sense interchangeable? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Every other project in the 
country, where there is as great necessity as there is here, was 
refused consideration by the committee, and an exception was 
made to this one project. Now, why should Boston, if she has 
a greater commercial necessity, be pushed aside and New York 
favored? Why should Norfolk be pushed aside and New York 
favored? Why should every other project in the country be 
pushed aside and New York favored? 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. It is better to have one port thoroughly 
prepared than none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I agree with the gentle- 
man; but why not take them all on? Why take New York alone, 
avhen New York has absolutely failed to make any showing of 
greater necessity? Of course, if you see fit to do this, and that 
is the view that the House takes of it, as I said awhile ago, it 
is not the Republican side of the House that is going to be hurt. 
If there is any politics in this proposition it is going to inure 
to our benefit. When I go out on the stump and go to the people 
in Washington and say, “ Here is a project recommended by the 
engineers, it is meritorious, but you could not get your appro- 
priation,” they will say, Well, why? New York got hers.” 
“Yes, New York got hers. The President recommended it.” 
“Well, why?” Because the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee wrote a letter and asked him to.” Why did he do 
that?” “Oh, well, I do not know; but it is said that there was 
a great deal of feeling between the President and Tammany, and 
that this might be a good political proposition.” [Applause on 
the Republican side.] They will ask, “ Was there any necessity 
for it?” And I will say, None whatever was shown.” If you 
think that will not make good polities for us, carry out your 
program, 

Mr. DALE of New York. Does the gentleman from Washing- 
ton know that since Tammany Hall existed it has contributed 
more money to charity than the appropriation that New York 
gets in this bill? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and when I look at 
the nonpartisan and altruistic character of Tammany, I would 
not accuse them of playing politics. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is the gentleman really very much worried 
about the political fortunes of the Democrats? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I am not worried, 
nnd I do not think we need this in order to defeat the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman think we need this to 
help the political fortunes of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think it will help 
them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman desire to have this 
House believe that the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is a member of Tammany Hall? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether he 
is a member of Tammany Hall or not. I know he is a very 
distinguished gentleman, and I did not bring this out. My 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


good friend from New York [Mr. Bennet] was the first one 
who talked about there being any feeling between the adminis- 
tration and certain New York Democrats. I do not know any- 
thing about it. 

Pass CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p ý 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for the same length of time that the gentleman from 
Washington did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
wren consent to proceed for 20 minutes. Is there objec- 

on 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
time might be extended if the gentleman really needs it. How 
would it do to ask for 10 minutes? 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that I probably will not use 20 minutes, but I will speak with 
more ease if I know that I am not liable to be cut off, and I 
will stop when I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire first to say that I am 
not a member of that charitable organization known as Tam- 
many Hall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALE of New York. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. BENNET. I prefer not to yield to my collengue. He will 
understand why. ; 

Mr. DALE of New York. I just wanted to ask the gentleman 
whether there was any question about his being a member of the 
Republican organization of the city of New York. 

Mr. BENNET. No; I am that. I am a regular Republican. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What about that large 
Democratic constituency that the gentleman so often speaks of? 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the gentleman that I do have the 
honor of representing the largest Democratic congressional dis- 
trict in the United States, and I am not ashamed of it. [Ap- 
plause.] But I want to say to my friend that I represent it as a 
regular Republican, and they are not ashamed of that. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Now let us talk about this 
project. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. DALE of New York. I just wanted to find out—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I want to take up first the 
astounding statement of the gentleman from Washington that the 
State of New York does nothing to help itself in connection with 
commerce. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not say the State of 
New York. I said the city of New York. 

Mr. BENNET. As the city of New York pays 85 per cent of 
the taxes of the State, it seems to me that when the State appro- 
priates money the city pays quite a good part of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But the gentleman—— 

Mr. BENNET. I did not interrupt the gentleman from Wash- 
ington when he was speaking. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am well aware of the fact 
that the city of New York pays a large part of the taxes of the 
State, but 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I shall interrupt the gen- 
tleman when he misquotes me whether he wants me to do so 
or not. 

Mr. BENNET, If I can have the protection of the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will see that the gentleman has 
his time. 

Mr. BENNET, The city of New York pays 85 per cent of the 
taxes of the State. 

Just at this moment the State of New York is spending 
$19,000,000 to take out this shoal here [indicating] and put in 
a terminus here [indicating] for a barge canal. As to the city 


of New York here [indicating] is Coenties Reef, and at this 
moment the city of New York without any help from the State, 
out of a total appropriation of $350,000 for the removal of 
Coenties Reef, is appropriating $240,000 of that $350,000. In 
the last 18 months the city of New York has put in to help out 
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commerce 45 acres of made land, increasing our pier space by 
7 miles. That is at the expense of the city of New York with- 
out any help from the State or Nation. 

Everybody knows that the States of New York, with 85 per 
cent of the taxes coming from the city, is spending $156,000,000 
to build a canal across the State of New York without any help 
from the Nation. 7 

The gentleman from Washington says this is not an emer- 
gency. One thing the gentleman forgot to state, and that is 
that right here [indicating] is the most active navy yard on the 
whole Atlantic coast. There is at present one battleship being 
built on the ways, one being constructed alongside the ways, 
and I am informed that it is the purpese of the naval author- 
ities to double that so that the Government can be constructing 
at one time four battleships. That is what actuated the Presi- 
dent. I stated to the committee on last Saturday that my col- 
league Mr. Frrzaxnalůp was absolutely correct in what he did, 
that there was no politics in it, that by his delegation he had 
been chosen the chairman of the delegation and was directed to 
use every means to put this project through, at a meeting at 
which all of the Republicans were present, and 19 out of the 
entire 24 Members. If there is any politics in the matter I 
am guilty because I introduced the original bill on which the 
proposition is based. If there is any political tinge I am guilty 
aguin, for on the 18th of January I made a speech to this 
House in which I said that up to now the House had treated 
the port of New York fairly, and if the Sixty-fourth Congress 
failed to do it it would be the first time. 

Now let us see the situation. Here is the chief navy yard 
for the repair of ships on the Atlantic coast. The gentleman 
from Washington says that it is a mere bagatelle, that only 20 
battleships go up there a year. What does a battleship cost? 
I am informed that it costs about $18,000,000. Twenty times 
$18,000,000 is $360,000,000. of Government property that goes up 
here every year. “Nothing; just a trifle.” It seems to me 
that the President and the Secretary of the Navy are quite right 
in striving to protect that property. 

The harbor of New York is—well, to save any hard feelings, 
I will say one of the finest harbors in the world. As you come 
in through here [indicating] it is simple—anyone ean bring a 
vessel in. Congress has been good. We have a 40-foot channel 
marked as clearly as the buildings on either side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. A navigating officer can bring his ship up to the 
lower bay, through the Narrows, through the big upper bay, 
until he gets to Governors Island, and then he has two choices; 
he can go to the south of Governors Island through Buttermilk 
Channel. What has he got to take through there? He has 
$18,000,000 of Government property and 800 men on board his 
ship. He also has his whole professional future at stake. He 
has the choice. If he goes through Buttermilk Channel he has 
one foot of water under his keel, and any hard rock dropped 
from a passing barge in Buttermilk Channel—and it is full of 
traflic—is liable to cause an accident to his ship. That is one 
choice. What is the other? It is up through the channel around 
Governors Island, up through East River. There are two reefs 
up here—Coenties Reef and Diamond Reef—not directly opposite 
each other, but cater-cornered, and curiously enough situated like 
Scylla and Charybdis that we used to read about in school days. 
Now, the naval officer has to lie close off Governors Island, and 
when he gets abreast of Castle William so that Castle William 
and the hotel Margaret over here [indicating] nearly range, 
he puts his helm to port, brings his vessel to starboard at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, leaving Governors Island on the star- 
board hand. He swings in here [indicating] until he gets the 
range mark over here [indicating] about a mile away, on pier 
10, Brooklyn, and if there is a slight mist he can not do it. 
The gentleman from Washington says that there is only one 
time in the day that he can not come up here; as a matter of 
fact, there is only one time in the day when he can come up. 

Admiral Benson says on page 10 of the hearings: ~ 


2 Governors Island, is Diamond Rock, 


Here comes a man with 3 an $18,000,000 Government property. 
He must go at least 8 knots an hour, and he is better off if he 
goes at the rate of 10 knots an hour, with a 45° turn, and with 
an opening between these two reefs not set opposite each other, 
but cuter-cornered of about 600 feet. He proceeds along here, 
leaving Governors Island 126° true on his starboard quarter, 
on a course 78° true, until he gets away over here [indicating] 


opposite pier 8 on the New York side and looks directly up 
that pier. Then he puts his helm to port and makes another 
45° turn and starts up to the navy yard, mid-channel, having 
gone through an opening only 600 feet wide between two reefs, 
cater-cornered. If that does not constitute an emergency, I do 
not know what does. What are the two alternatives? They 
could dredge out Buttermilk Channel at an expense of $1,900,000 
and have a channel only 1,000 feet wide when they get through. 
They can take off Diamond Reef, where the water is already 25 
feet over it, at an expense of $700,000, which is less than half 
of the other amount, and in connection with Coenties Reef, 
already appropriated for, will, when they get through, have a 
channel 2,000 feet wide at half the expense. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
Has work been commenced on Coenties Reef? 
. The contracts have been let. 
How long will it take to complete the work 


I do not think—— 
cat three years, is it not? 
no 

Mr. HULBERT. Fifteen months. The work has already 
started. 

Mr. BOOHER. That is what I want to get at. It will take 
15 months to complete it. It has been started, and you can 
not work on both Coenties and Diamond at the same time, 
can you? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, you can. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not Col. Black say that you can not? 

Mr. BENNET. I can not find it in the hearings. 

Mr. BOOHER. You will find it in his letter. 

Mr. HULBERT. If I may be permitted to interrupt 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, I wish the gentleman from New York 
would permit me to finish. Col. Black said in his letter that 
they can not work on Coenties and Diamond at the same time 
on account of obstruction to navigation. The Coenties Reef 
E was adopted as an emergency proposition, was 
it not 

Mr. BENNET. NO 

Mr. BOOHER. As a separate proposition, 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman permit me to answer that? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. Not in the sense of an emergency, as I under- 
stand it. The sitwation was this. The city of New York was 
putting a subway right under Ooenties Reef. The project, 
under Document 188 of the Sixty-second Congress, called for a 
35-foot channel. The city of New York believes that some time 
that channel will go down to 40 feet. and the city of New York 
made the preposition to the United States Congress that if they 
would make an appropriation to-remove Coenties Reef, which 
can not be removed after the subway goes through, the city of 
New York would pay the expense of taking the reef down from 
35 feet to 40 feet. The Congress accepted that proposition, mak- 
ing an appropriation, as I recall it, of $350,000. The city of 
New York has already made an appropriation of $240,000, and 
has let the contracts, so that when the Government gets its 
work down to 35 feet the city ef New York, at its expense, will 
carry the work down 5 feet more. 

Mr. BOOHER. If it be true that you can not carry on the 
work on both sides at once, is not Coenties Reef the most im- 
portant point? 

Mr. BENNET. I would not want to say that. They are both 
important, 

Mr. BOOHER. The other was an emergency for the purpose 
of enabling them to put the subway through so that it would 
not be interferred with by deepening that channel hereafter. 

Mr. BENNET, Precisely. 

Mr. BOOHER. They are putting. the subway through. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. As I understand from the argument when 
the emergency bill was passed, they can not deepen that chan- 
nel after the subway is put through? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then it ought to be completed as soon as it 
can be. 

Mr. BENNET. The work will be pushed as rapidly as possi- 
bie. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it not a fact that that channel is so con- 
gested now with commerce that they can work only a very 
small portion of the time, even at Coenties Reef? 

Mr. BENNET. I am very glad the gentleman has called my 
attention to that. It is quite true, according to Col. Black's 
testimony, that both of these channels are congested with com- 
merce and that either removal operation will be attended with 
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difficulty. There is no doubt about that, but I will say to the 
gentleman from Missouri, who is a fair-minded man, that he 
will realize instantly that in order to get this dangerous obstruc- 
tion out of the way the thing to do is to start it as soon as pos- 
sible, no matter whether Coenties Reef is being taken away or 
not. 

Mr. BOOHER. I agree with the gentleman on that proposi- 
tion, but why appropriate this money now when you can not 
use it until you get through with Coenties Reef or you abandon 
work on Coenties Reef? You have to do one thing or the other. 

Mr. BENNET. For this reason: The large thing in this item, 
which the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] seeks 
to strike out, is the authorization for contracts, and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Boomer], as a member of the commit- 
tee and the House, is familiar with the fact that it is impossible 
to proceed with the letting of contracts until there is authoriza- 
tion to the Secretary of War to let the contract. The appro- 
priation here is but $200,000. The authorization is $500,000, 
and there is a distinct saving to the Government, I might say, 
in being permitted to let this contract while the machinery and 
appliances are not only there, but while also other firms have 
large appliances up the river, so that we can get the work done 
for a less sum of money if it is permitted now while other work 
is in operation. - 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman thinks this is more important 
on account of preparedness and for a navy yard than in any 
other way? 

Mr. BENNET. I did not intend to enter into a comparative 
argument about that, but I will answer the gentleman. I had 
no desire to bring in the commercial situation, but the gentleman 
has asked me. 

There is no doubt at all that the removal of these two reefs 
will help to open up this whole section of the East River. Now, 
the situation in relation to commerce is this: We have run 
our wharves up here [indicating on the Hudson River] north 
6 miles, every one of them used, and the city has bought half 
of the wharves and has improved them. We have improved 
down here all we can, and we are actually driven to a point 
where we are landing occasional ships, European liners and 
tramp vessels and ships coming from India, here [indicating] 
at Staten Island, and sometimes they have to lie at this anchor- 
age over here [indicating] for two weeks before they can get a 
berth. Now, as a Member of the United States Congress who 
is interested in the defense of the country, I am frank to say 
I consider access to the navy yard predominant; but I am not 
blind to the fact that it is a great thing for this—— 

Mr. BOOHER. That being true, is not this a question, then, 
for the Committee on Naval Affairs to tell us what they need 
there? 

Mr. BENNET. The answer to that is that the President 
of the United States is the Commander in Chief of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Navy is the head of the Navy, Admiral Benson 
is the Chief of Operations, and all three of those men have told 
your committee that what they want is this reef taken out. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to ask the gentleman if he remembers 
in House Document No. 44 of the Sixty-third Congress, the 
report of Col. Roessler on this matter, in which he said that as 
a channel to go to the navy yard Buttermilk Channel was a 
better channel and a cheaper channel to repair? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
is correct, as he usually is. 

Mr. BOOHER. .Thank you. 

Mr. BENNET. The situation is this: The whole country is 
divided up into districts. There were two colonels. Col. 
Roessler was assigned to Buttermilk Channel, as his study. 
Gol. Black was assigned to this channel to the north of Gov- 
ernors Island. Col. Black, now the Chief of the Corps of En- 
gineers, reported that the channel between these two reefs 
was the better channel and the one that ought to be improved. 
That was the one he was studying. Col, Roessler, who was 
assigned to the other channel, reported that the southern chan- 
nel was the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Boorer] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from New 
York may have five minutes additional. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. As between those two colonels there had to 
be a referee or referees, and the referees were the Secretary of 
the Navy and the President of the United States, and they have 
decided that the better channel for the needs of the Navy is 
the northerly channel. 


Mr. BOOHER. But did not the former Secretary of War 
decide that Col. Roessler was right and that Buttermilk Chan- 
nel was the better? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know that he did. We were talk- 
ing about Secretaries of the Navy. 

Mr. BOOHER. But, begging the gentleman's pardon, the Sec- 
retary of War is the man who passes on the report of the 
Engineers. 

Mr. BENNET. It was the Secretary of the Navy who came 
before your committee by letter and advocated this for the 
benefit of the navy yard, and I submit to the House that the 
Secretary of the Navy knows the needs of the Navy, or ought to, 
better than the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I yield. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The question has been raised as to whether 
or not this would obstruct the traffic if both of those reefs 
would be worked on at the same time. The fact that they are 
working on these reefs at the same time would not prevent the 
use of Buttermilk Channel at the same time? 

Mr. BENNET. Buttermilk Channel will be there. The ships 
will be driven to the use of it as they are now, when they have 
to take an $18,000,000 battleship through there with only a foot 
under the keel. That is what they do, and they will be no worse 
off. The peril will be there—no greater and no less. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for its courtesy. 
plause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I favor reasonable prepared- 
ness, but I do not favor the use of the cry of preparedness as 
a ruse or device to secure undue advantages and preferences 
and even appropriations. The proponents of measures at this 
session of Congress claiming to be vital to the interests of na- 
tional defense have become so numerous that they are looked 
upon with about as much suspicion as was cast upon the boy 
who cried “ Wolf!” once too often. 

No one will contend but that the project sought to be stricken 
out by the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HUMPHREY] is a meritorious one, especially in the 
interest of commerce and navigation. But, gentlemen, remem- 
ber that ever since this letter was written, on the 2ist day of 
December last, by Secretary Daniels, to February, 1916, it had 
lain before the committee; and remember that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, at the instance of the President, by a 
majority vote adopted the policy prohibiting the taking on of 
new projects in the preparation of the bill that is now before 
you for consideration. And I was one of those who opposed 
that policy. I did not believe and do not yet feel that it was 
giving fair treatment to the rest of the country. The last two 
river and harbor bills had been made the “ goat” for those who 
were crying for economy, and many of us believe that justice 
demanded that the long-waiting and meritorious projects 
throughout the country ought to immediately receive considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress. I say that there is no question 
about this being a meritorious proposition in the interests of 
commerce; but recollect that it goes in here upon the proposi- 
tion that it is vital to national defense; not only that, but that 
it is urgent and that it is an emergency measure; not only that, 
but it is vital. You can argue that anything here is in the 
interest of national defense; but the question is, Is there urgent 
necessity for the taking on and keeping in the bill of this 
item? 

Now, the gentlemen say that navigators go in and out of this 
channel with great anxiety, and all that sort of thing, but, if 
you read the hearings, the evidence shows conclusively that 
they can use Buttermilk Channel, and that they do use Butter- 
milk Channel. Of course, it would be to some extent in the 
interest of preparedness to build a lateral canal. It is simply 
this sort of a proposition: There is Buttermilk Channel con- 
necting up the navy yard with the ocean, and they propose to 
have andther channel, and so it is a matter of extreme emer- 
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gency. 

Why, the gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT], if you 
will all turn to your copy of the Recorp, on last Saturday, you 
will find, put this into the Recorp, He was not satisfied with 
the hearings, which show that there is no necessity for this 
appropriation. He knew that there ought to be more evidence 
here showing this urgency, and so he writes to the naval officer 
at the navy yard at New York, who answers him under date of 
March 3, 1916, and what does that officer say? He says: 

UNITED STATES Navy YARD, 
New York, N. Y., March 3, 1916, 


Mx Dran Mn. HULBERT: I have just returned from duty in Washing- 
ton for one or two days, and find your letter of February 29 asking 
information as to the ordinary tonnage of naval vessels passing to and 
from the navy yard, and this with a view of affording you data in con- 
nection with the provisions in the rivers and harbors bill for removing 
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Diamond Keef, off the Battery, in the channel north of Governors 
Diamon: 


8 The d Reef, as you know, lies in the way of the North 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Pace of North Carolina). The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? ? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr, SWITZER. Now listen to what the naval officer in com- 
mand of the Brooklyn Navy Yard says in that letter of March 
3, when you want more evidence of this urgent necessity. He 
says: 

Whereas the navy-yard ships are using the Buttermilk Channel at 
present, and probably must continue to use it for some time to come, 
and consequently I hope your interest includes the deeping of the 
Buttermilk Channel as the ediate necessity for providing free access 
for deep-draft capital ships of the Navy to and from the navy yard. 

If this is an emergency, why is not the appropriation made 
for Buttermilk Channel, as this officer writes to Mr. HULBERT, 
the Representative from New York? This letter was written 
on the 3d day of March. If you will read the rest of that letter, 
put in last Saturday's Recorp, you will find that a collier was 
brought up there drawing 33 feet. Yet they say it is an urgent 
matter. Why, gentlemen, a year ago the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. FirzceraLtp] put through an 
independent bill here as an emergeficy matter to remove Coen- 
ties Reef because of the tunnels to be put into the East River 
at that place. Was there a whimper then about national pre- 
paredness? Did anybody say then that this was urgent for 
our national defense? Now they would have you believe that 
this is an urgent necessity, an emergency. They would have 
you believe that it is such an emergency when, as shown by the 
questioning here, brought out by the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Booxer], the officers who have charge of the taking out 
of Coenties Reef have failed to make a contract for more than 
a year. What reason is there to make this appropriation upon 
that ground? It is true that it is in the interest of 45,000,000 
tons of annual commerce that goes in and out of this harbor, 
but it is not an emergency. 

Now, something was said about the vessels of great depth 
going out here endangering craft worth $18,000,000. Just let 
us see what is said by the captain who appeared before that 
committee, Capt. Knapp. Listen to what Capt. Knapp suys, 
This is the parting shot, and he seems to be in favor of Butter- 
milk Channel. He says: 

There is one thing that I may mention that has been 
by the General Board ot the Navy, and 
naval vessels should be 40 feet. 

Recollecting the letter of Secretary Daniels, which has been 
sent here to the Speaker of the House and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, indorsing a channel of 35 feet, 
here is a captain who says that the Board says that there 
should be a channel of 40 feet. You can get the 40 feet easily 
enough in the Buttermilk Channel, and if this is in the interest 

of preparedness, why was not the recommendation made in 
favor of Buttermilk Channel, which can be deepened in a very 
short time? 

Gentlemen must recollect that this project that is in this bill 
will require three years for completion, as the hearings show, 
while Buttermilk Channel could promptly be dredged out for 
half a mile. If we are going to appropriate for that navy yard, 
why not take what the board recommends and what the com- 
mander of the yard that Mr, Hutsrert wrote to urged, when he 
says Buttermilk Channel is the best channel? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Now, Mr. Chairman, just to show you what 
sort of an emergency matter this has been, nothing was said 
about this “preparedness” feature until after this rule was 
adopted in the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and then, all 
of a sudden, they began to bombard the President with letters— 
those two gentleman from New York did. Why, this emergency 
was discovered by the gentleman from New York, Mr. HULBERT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD did not know anything about it until Mr. 
Hvutsert jagged him up. [Laughter.] Mr. Frrzcerayp, the 
chairman of the powerful Committee on Appropriations, is the 
gentleman who brought down the “meat.” He wrote the 
‘President the letter that it would be impossible for gentlemen 
from New York to vote for the appropriation if nothing was 


recommended 
that is that the depth for our 


done for the defense of the city of New York. We are all inter- 
ested in the defense of New York and of the Atlantic coast, of 
course, but just see how urgent this was. In place of Secre- 
tary Daniels writing to the President, the Commander in Chief, 
and the President calling your attention to it here in the way 
of recommendation, Secretary Daniels writes a letter to the 
Speaker of the House; in other words, he introduces a bill which 
is referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and that 
bill lay there for months and months, and no hearing was 
demanded. If this was an emergency matter, a matter vital to 
defense, you know the bill would have been brought in here 
promptly and yoted through. ; 

The fact is that when the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FırzcERALD] wanted an emergency matter here a year ago he 
brought in a separate bill. If this bill is enacted in the shape 
in which the last two river and harbor bills were enacted, lump- 
sum appropriations, this item will not appear in the bill. If 
any of you gentlemen had had a bill introduced in Congress 
based upon preparedness, you would certainly have appeared 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and had some sort 
of a hearing thereon. That is the course that gentlemen pursue 
when they want emergency legislation. They bring it in as a 
separate bill and pass it without trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. $ 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I bave listened to the discus- 
sion of this item, and I was very much affected 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One moment, Mr. Chairman. Can there be 
some arrangement made by which we can limit the discussion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think we had 
better try to agree upon time just now. I think we had better 
run for a time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I was very much touched and 
affected, as I am sure all the Members of the House were, by 
the beautiful picture that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] painted of the noble, disinterested manner im which the 
New York delegation, rising above all partisans into an 
atmosphere of pure patriotism, had gotten together and united 
for this national project. 

It is the old case of the flag and an appropriation, and I pre- 
sume it will always unite the discordant Representatives of New 
York City, and I suspect it will always unite the Kepresentatives 
of any other delegation and partisanship will be forgotten in 
the common interest. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Not just now. I have only five minutes. But 
as I saw the smiling face of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
BENNET] on this side of the Chamber when he said that there 
was no politics in this proposition, it reminded me of the 
limerick for which the late Thomas Nast made one of his 
best cartoons: 

There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 


They returned from the ride with the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the tiger has been grumbling of late. There 
has been no smile on his face for some time. It is said that he 
has not been fed regularly and that always makes him cross. 
{Laughter.] I suspect the grumblings have reached the White 
House, and as election is coming on it is quite important that 
that smile shall be brought back; that some sdp and food shall 
be given to the hungry animal; and so when the gentleman says 
there is no politics in it I am not quite so guileless as to credit 
that statement. I very much fear that there is politics in it, and 
that one reason the President and the majority are so in favor 
of this project is in order that on next election day the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BENNET] may come back inside, and 
the smile be on the face of his Tammany opponent. It seems to 
me that the talk about preparedness is a mere pretense so far 
as this appropriation is concerned, and that the real reason for 
it is to bring back the smile to the face of the tiger. 

Now, personally I think this is a most meritorious proposi- 
tion. I rather think I shall vote for it [applause], but I shall 
not vote for it on any flimsy pretext that it is necessary for the 
national defense. My criticism of the committee is that they 
make up their bill according to the novelty of the projects and 
not according to their merits. I should like to vote for this 
proposition, and then I should like to vote against some of the 
propositions in this bill which are in it just because they are 
not novel. I should like to vote against that old historic propo- 
sition, which we have heard of so often, and which I see is in 
this bill, for the river down South where the engineer officers 
suggested that they should dig artesian wells in order to give 
it water. [Laughter.] If there is an emergency this year which 
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demands economy, we ought to strike out some of those propo- 
sitions. If this is a time for economy, why do they not bring 
in a bill which will let us vote for propositions on their merits. 
My only objection to this proposition is that it is not brought 
forward on its merits, which I believe are good, but that it is 
a discrimination and is brought here under disingenuous and 
unfair pretense. [Applanse.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if the geo- 
graphical situation affected by this provision of the bill were 
better understood, undoubtedly there would be considerably less 
discussion of the subject in order to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

The present project for the improvement of the East River 
was adopted in 1868, and provided for a channel 26 feet deep. 
The East River is a tidal streams which connects upper New 
York Bay at the Battery with Long Island Sound at Throgs 
Neck, and has a total length of 16 miles. At the present time 
there are just two places in the river where the depth of water 
is less than 35 feet. One is at Diamond Reef, indicated on this 
map by the red circle, and is the part which is referred to in 
the appropriation which the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has moved to strike from the bill. The other is a 
series of rocks farther up in the river, indicated on this map by 
the second red circle, at the point designated as Hell Gate, 
which is probably known to you historically, if not physically. 

The removal of these rocks at Hell Gate at a cost of $2,500,000, 
and the removal of the reef known as Diamond Reef at the But - 
tery at a cost of $700,000, would make the East River a 35-foot 
channel throughout its entire length, and would then permit any 
battleship heretofore or now in course of construction to leave 
New York Harbor either by the present route via Sandy Hook, 
or up the East River and out Long Island Sound, And in that 
connection, I merely want to digress to emphasize the fact 
that within the past 10 years, in the section of New York just 
aboye Hell Gate, and just on the other side of the Harlem River, 
which connects the Hudson River with the East River at Hell 
Gate, there has been a tremendous commercial development, 
and that section of New York City known as the Borough of 
The Bronx has now increased in population to that extent that 
to-day it would be, if an independent city, the sixth city in popu- 
lation in the United States, having a population greater than 
Pittsburg and nearly equal to that of Detroit and Cleveland. 

Now, along the water front of that section of New York up to 
Throgs Neck, the entrance to Long Island Sound, we have a 
present natural depth of water of from 70 to 90 feet, so that the 
largest vessels afloat can secure access to the piers at that point. 
But in order that these vessels, which come from the State of 
my friend from Washington [Mr. HuapHrey] loaded with 
quantities of lumber to supply the piano-manufacturing indus- 
try for instance—one-third of all of those in the United States 
are located at that particular point in the Borough of The 
Bronx—those vessels, if they draw more than 23 feet of water, 
instend of proceeding into New York Harbor and up through 
that 16-mile channel known as the Hast River, are compelled 
to go out to the east end of Long Island and then up through 
the Sound, making a total distance of more than 200 miles; 
whereas with the improvement of these two points indicated 
upon this map, at a total expense to the Federal Government of 
$3,200,000, thuse vessels could reduce that distance to 16 miles; 
and, moreover, after discharging cargo, such vessels might pro- 
ceed to any other pier in New York Harbor for a further cargo 
and not be compelled, as now, to return by way of Long Island 
Sound and Atlantic Ocean to another port of the same harbor 
by way of Sandy Hook, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT, I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I wanted to inquire what he meant by 
referring to the two points which he pointed out. 

Mr. HULBERT. The first one that I referred to was Dia- 
mond Reef, off the Battery; and the second one I referred to 
was Hell Gate. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I further ask if we have under con- 
sideration at the present time anything connected with the 
Hell Gate project? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I stated that I was going to digress 
for the purpose of making un explanation of conditions at that 
point because its improvement was urged by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wanted it clear in the minds of Members 
that the gentleman was discussing another proposition entirely. 


Mr. HULBERT, Tes The gentleman referred to the faet, 
at least one or two gentlemen who sat near me seem to be 
under the impression, that the application to the President 
and the securing of the letter which he wrote to the chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee was nn afterthought on 
the part of some Members of the New York delegation as a 
menns of having this particular provision included in this bill. 
I have here a map which is laid out on a larger scale than that 
referred to by my colleague [Mr. Bennet]. Here you will see 
is Governors Island. The channel I am pointing to at the right 
is the channel known as Buttermilk Channel, and the channel 
to the left is known as the Northern Channel, and here is the 
reef known as Diamond Reef, extending out from the mainland 
not quite half the distance across that channel. This straight 
line across here is the steering line, which is the course that a 
battleship has to steer in coming into the Northern Channel in 
order to secure access to the navy yard. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner] described to you, with true maritime 
phraseology, of which he is quite capable, the course that a 
battleship needs to take in order to make the present 35-foot 
depth channel and secure access to the navy yard, describing 
figuratively the letter“ S.“ 

Shortly after this session of Congress convened the situation 
with regard to these two channels was brouglit to the attention 
of this Congress. I might say that in 1913 there were two re- 
ports made relating to the improvement of the two channels. 
In House Document 44 Col.-Roessler, who was the district officer 
in the first district of New York, recommended the improvement 
of Buttermilk Channel, at a cost of $1,300,000. That report was 
approved by the Secretary of War. 

In the same Congress, Brig. Gen. Black, Chief of Engineers, 
then Col. Black, and the district officer in the second district of 
New York, made a report for the general improvement of East 
River throughout its entire length, at a cost of $13,400,000, and 
that report, which will be found in House Document 188, as 
well as the report of Col, Roessler, was likewise approved by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I will. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the report for the improvement of 
Buttermilk Channel to a 35-foot depth was at a cost of 
$1,900,000. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I stand corrected ; tumt im- 
provement was $1,900,000 instead of $1,300,000. 

I want to say in fairness to the House that the recommenda- 
tions of Col. (now Gen.) Black were adopted by the House in 
the Sixty-third Congress at the second session, but when: the 
bill went to the Senate it was eliminated on a filibuster which 
was conducted over there. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWITZER. When this work is completed with the appro- 
priation that is asked for, there will only be a 85-foot channel? 

Mr. HULBERT. That is right. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does not the record show that the General 
Board of the Navy says that it ought to be 40 feet deep? 

Mr. HULBERT, If the record shows it, it speaks for itself. 

Mr. SWITZER. If this is in the interest of preparedness, 
why have not you followed out the recommendations of the 
General Board for a depth of 40 feet? 

Mr. HULBERT. What recommendations does the gentleman 
refer to? 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman will find it on the last page 
of the hearings, where Capt. Knapp says that the depth from 
the sea to all of our naval stations should be 40 feet. He 
also stated that Buttermilk Channel was the proper channel 
to improve. Why was not the recommendation made for a 
depth of 40 feet? * É 

Mr. HULBERT. I have not seen any report from the General 
Board recommending 40 feet. The gentleman refers to the testi- 
mony of an officer called before the committee, who expressed 
an opinion. I have the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and I am going to read it now in order to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Navy, acting upon the recommendations that 
the General Board of the Navy considered: sufficient, were pre- 
sented to this committee on the 31st of December, 1915, and 
that you gentlemen took no action in regard to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Admiral Knapp stated that 
the General Board had recommended that the depth from the sea 
to all of the nuval stations be 40 feet, and I think that is the 
opinion of the board. But I want to ask the gentleman, in the 
matter of preparedness, how long it would take the United States 
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Congress to build up all of the channels to the navy yards to a 
depth of 40 feet, and whether we might not have a dozen wars 
before that could be accomplished? 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I hope, in view of the long 
service the gentleman has had in Congress and the fact that 
this is my first term, if he has been unable to determine, he will 
spare me the hopelessness of predicting what Congress will do 
in the matter of preparedness. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
done very well in his first term. [Laughter and applause.] 
The question is a serious one. Practically how long would it 
take Congress, at the present dribbling rate of appropriations, 
to make all of these waterways 40 feet deep from the sea to 
the navy yards? 

Mr. HULBERT. If my yote was a controlling one, it would 
take no longer than it would require for the work to be done 
expeditiously. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it not mean now that 
all of the shipping would be centralized at New York? 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman from New York, my col- 
league, allow me to answer the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HULBERT. Les. 

Mr. BENNET. I think the question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a serious one, and I think the gentleman will 
agree with me that if the program of the Navy board was 
started in on it would take 25 years to complete it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would mean that with every 
freak ship that we built every harbor would have to be dredged 
to accommodate it. Every time we built such a ship we would 
have to go all over the United States and rebuild the rivers 
and harbors to accommodate it. It is a question that involves 
such an enormous expense that at this time it is absurd to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. I can not yield unless I get some more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, I simply wanted to say 
to my colleague on the committee that while, generally speaking, 
the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moorr] may be true, so far as New York is concerned he 
is not correct, because the evidence before the committee is con- 
clusive that by dredging through half a mile in Buttermilk 
Channel you can get 40 feet up to the navy yard. 

Mr. HULBERT. Thirty-five feet, under the $1,900,000 project, 
if the gentleman will permit me to correct him, and a correspond- 
ing increase to get 40 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To undertake a uniform 40- 
foot channel policy at the present time would mean the wiping 
out of most of the naval stations of the United States if they 
were to be made ready for war within a year or two. 

Mr. HULBERT. It would. 

Mr. BENNET. And I will say, to put the gentleman's point 
directly before the House, that if we adopted the recommendation 
of the Navy board for 40-foot channels, it would simply concen- 
trate our entire Naval Establishment in the port of New York. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And possibly Boston for a time. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it would put out of busi- 
ness every other navy yard, with the possible exception of 
Bremerton. 

Mr. BENNET. And nobody desires to do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course not. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire now to read-to the 
House a letter from the Secretary of the Navy under date of 
December 21, 1915, addressed to the Speaker of the House, and 
referred by him to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 

DECEMBER 21, 1915. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to the serious condi- 
tion existing at the navy yard, Brooklyn, N. X., so far as pertains 
to the depth of water in ship channels leading thereto. 

There is not sufficient water in these channels to insure the entering 
or leaving of a first-class. battleship at all times, 

At present only one battleship can be handled per day, and then only 
provided the weather conditions are normal. If the winds are such as 
to blow the water out of New York Bay then the depth of water in the 
approach channel is not sufficient to safely navigate a large ship, As 
an illustration, the following is noted: 
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On November 3. 1915, the U. S. S. Teras, one of our new first-class 
battleships, was ready to leave the yard, but the prevailing northwest 
winds had so reduced the depth of water in the Buttermilk Channel that 
eyen at high water there was not sufficient depth to insure her leaving 
the yard in safety. This ship, therefore, was forced to remain in the 
navy yard for over 24 hours, 

This condition is a serious one and might cause grave complications. 
I understand there are two propositions before Congress—one providing 
a channel 35 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide in Buttermilk Channel, and 
the other north of Governors Island up the East River through Hell 
Gate. The second would provide for ships passing from the yari to 
lower New York Bay or to the Sound, a condition highly desirable from 
a strategic point of view. Either project will provide for free access to 
the navy yard. 

The increase in size of ships has not yet reached its limit. 

Through injuries received in battle, a ship could readily be raming 
more water than normally at a time when it was most necessary to doc 


er. 

It is therefore most urgent that an approach channel to the New York 
Navy Yard be maintained of not less than 35 feet depth at mean low 
water and 1,000 feet wide, and I can not too strongly urge the serious 
attention of Congress to this matter. 


Sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) Josrrnus DANIELS. 
After that letter had been received by the committee and 
the matter had been taken up at my suggestion in the committee, 
I had some further correspondence with the Secretary of the 
Navy, the concluding letter of which was the following, under 
date of February 10, 1916: 
Feervary 10, 1916. 


My Dran Mr. HULBERT : Replying to your letter of January 25, re- 
garding the deepening of East River to 85 feet, I have to say that this 
question has recently received very earnest consideration by the 
officers of the department, and particularly by the General Board. 

The value, if not the absolute necessity, of deepening East River 
to 35 feet and clearing the channel to Hell Gate is considered one of the 
most important questions now before the Navy Department. The reason 
for this is that a study of the strategic features of the east coast of 
the United States, with a view to making the best disposition of our 
forces for defense against a possible enemy in the Atlantic, has demon- 
strated the fact that Long Island Sound is 8 one of the strongest 
natural rendezvous for a naval force that possibly could be formed, 
either artificially or by nature. Its value would be decidedly enhanced 
by having two outlets; that is so say, either threugh the race at the 
east end of Long Island Sound or through the harbor of New York and 
out by Sandy Hook or the Ambrose Channel. 

However, having the above two outlets must not be considered as in 
any way decreasing the number of ships that are needed for the navat 
service, but it can readily be seen that with these two outlets it would 
require a double foree of the enemy's vessels to guard both of these 
outlets in order to prevent our vessels from getting to sea through either 
one or the other. 

The necessity for at least 85 feet of channel is too evident to be dwelt 
upon, because any engagement taking place off New York would prob- 
ably result in injury to some vessels, compelling them to seck shelter 
and to be dry-docked as soon as possible, ey. the draft cf these 
vessels would be very much increased due to the injury they had re- 
ceived, so that from a military standpoint the deep channel is absolutely 
necessary. “As stated above, the question of deeping the East River 
and clearing Hell Gate and the channel through into Long Island Sound 
is of paramount importance and a pressing need, and it should receive 
immediate attention.” 

As regards the deepening of the East River between the nav 
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and the entrance to Nen y 


York Bay to the southward—that is, through 
Ambrose Channel—has been made very evident during the past winter 
when some of our larger ships were not able to reach the navy yard for 
necessary work, although only at their normal draft (and possibly a 
little less), and had to wait several days before they could get in, and 
had the same trouble to get out after getting in. It needs no argument 
to impress upon anyone how serious it would be should some of our 
large battleships, which now are all based on the New York Navy Yard, 
be at the yard at the time their presence is urgently needed outside anil 
the condition of the channel should be such that they could not get out. 
Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPAUS DANIELS, 

It is true that there might be just as much advantage, from 
a nayal standpoint, in the improvement of Buttermilk Channel 
as there is in the northern channel, but the improvement of 
Buttermilk Channel would give no greater advantage, and it 
would cost $1,900,000, whereas the northern channel will cost 
only $700,000, and the improvement of the northern channel at 
$700,000 will immediately release for pier-ship purposes on the 
east side of Manhattan space which will accommodate several 
steamship lines, and I am informed by the Commissioner of 
Docks and Ferries of the city of New York within the past few 
weeks steamship companies desiring to enter into competition 
in commerce with South American and Central American ports 
here applied for docking facilities at New York and can not at 
the present time be accommodated in order that they may make 
New York their home port, because of lack of docks and piers 
with sufficient depth of water. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is the gentleman arguing the emergency 
of this appropriation from the commercial standpoint? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I am attempting to emphasize the fact 
that the improvement of this channel for naval purposes will at 
the same time give us an improvement which can be utilized 
for commercial purposes without the expenditure of another 
dollar, so far as the Federal Government is concerned. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Do I understand the gentleman to: be 
arguing in behalf of this item that is before us or of the Heil 
Gate proposition? 

Mr. HULBERT. I am arguing in: opposition to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]' to 
strike out the item providing $700,000 for the improvement of 
the river off the Battery. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then; I take it that the gentleman: is in 
favor of the item in the bill? 

Mr. HULBERT.. I am. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did the gentleman so vote in the com- 
mittee? : 

Mr. BENNET.. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is in violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there a rule of the House 
which prohibits a question of that kind and its being answered 
as to what happened in the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The present occupant. of the chair could 
not cite any rule of the House, but thinks there is no rule of 
the House that would force the gentleman haying the floor to 
reply. 


RECEIPTS BY STATES AND TERRITORIES DURING THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 


ggregate collection of internal revenue, by States and Territories of the: United States and 
fs the Phitiopine Islands, pm laiia fiscal year ended June S0, 1915. 
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Mr: COOPER of! Wisconsin. The gentleman from New York 
IMr. Bennet] invoked a rule of the House; I am not aware of 
any such rule. 

Mr. BENNET: There is a rule of the House that prevents a 
member of the committee disclosing what takes place in the 
committee, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. more. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani« 
mous consent to proceed for flve minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. During the brief period that I have been a 
Member of this House and of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee I have been unable to discover any general rule by which 
the amount of money appropriated’ has been regulated. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] suggested a com- 
parison of internal- revenue receipts from districts in divers 
States: with the appropriations made: upon rivers and harbors 
in those States. For the purpose of the record I ask lenve to 
put in a statement of the aggregate collection of internal reve- 
no by States and Territories, for the year ending on June 30, 


CORPORATION AND INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX. 


Supplemental statement showing, by States and Territories, the receipts under act of Oct. 3, 
1913, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. 
Corpora- Individual 
| States, Territories, ete. | ton in- income 
| come tax. tax. 
| 
| $177, 127.39 $94,633. 40 
| 4,412. 49 4, 506, 1t 
| 74, 935. 76 51, 624. 12 
| 149, 52 38, 177: 09 
|| California 1, 620, 250. 50 1,240, 501. 03 
| Colorado 333, 683; 28 226, 735, 74 
| 634, 804. 71 648, 891. 28 
| ware 143, 955. 10 138, 835, 94 
| District of Columbia 134, 707.04 878, 673. 72 
Florida 141. 60 121, 368, 22 
320, 617, 52 119, 983, 61 
„ | gag 
? „ 8 
Minois 2,983, 527. 31 2, 670, 630, 34 
Indiana 644, 147. 38 345, 653. 92 
— „ Sarg 
= 975 
7: 467, 638. 45 163, 191. 46 
Louisiana 316, 364: 74 200, 813. 20 
+539. 53 
1, 853, 057. 41 2,683, 084. 53 
1,379, 478. 99 1, 533, 829. 14 
1, 202, 379. 50 581, 949.32 
73, 516.09 34, G04. 57 
- 1,009; 384. 38 934) 139, 02 
134, 651. 53 51, 184.39 
232, 638.07 128, 735. 25 
Sia) | en 
1,395, 098. 46 1, 278, 169. 92 
t 37, 240. 59 16, 278. 53 
10, 221, 206. 65 17, 417, 537. 60 
7, 825. 38 123, 553, 96 
71,340. 70 26, 155. 98 
2,538, 058. 60 1,489, 401. 11 
273, 203, 26 133, 635. 76 
184, 435.08 121, 305. 87 
4, 725, 139. 26 4; 642, 557. 08 
278, 658. 26 432, 453, 37 
118, 032.23 43,369. 72 
ames Bari 
622, B46. 16 425, O31. 57 
216, 234. 3 44, 975. 43 
53,645. 86 141, 423. 77 
430,379. 24 197, 559. 27 
316, 322. 33 198, 579. 39 
gms) mieg 
54,146.91 12, 248. 63 
Tn — a 39,1, 831. 71 41, 046, 162. 09 
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I call attention to the fact that of the $415,681,023 collected 
and paid into the Federal Treasury, New York contributed $76,- 
271,908.24; and of the $80,190,693.80 corporation and individual 
income-tax collections, New York contributed $27,638,743.25. 

If the allotment in this bill were based upon that proportion, 
New York should receive approximately $7,000,000. 

But another gentleman made comparisons of the customs 
duties at the divers ports of entry. The entire receipts from 
every source for 1915 were $209,786,672.21, and of that amount 
$148,536,425.81 was collected at New York City alone. 

If the allotment in this bill were based upon that proportion, 
New York should receive approximately $25,000,000. 


Now, I do not contend New York should be credited with all 
of those amounts. It comes from every section of the country. 
But, correspondingly, as every portion of the country receives 
the benefit, should not the whole people recognize that New 
York is the Nation's port, and an amendment to this bill should 
not be regarded as a local measure, but the whole membership 
of this House should favor it. 

What is the basis of allotment? 
allotment? 

Is it not the commerce, or, rather, the ships which carry the 
commerce, to be accommodated ? 

The following table affords interesting study: 


What should be the basis of 


il ae 
Pearl 5 — Miss....... 
New Orleans, La 
Galveston, Tex 


2) 887, 322 
4, 457, 515 


Appropriations, 


$40,000 (previous total, $5,201,966). 
$36,250 (previous total SIAS” 150). 
previous total, $10 78 563), 


$20,000 (previous total, $1,380,000 

$155,000 (previous roo "SË BAD, 2300. 

ious total, $311,411). 
rtionable, 


Not including E. R. 


In 1888 the net tonnage of all of the vessels entering and 
clearing from the port of New York was five and one-half mil- 
lion tons; in 1913, it was fourteen and one-half million tons. 
Within the same time that this tonnage trebled what did the 
Federal Government do to meet the necessity thereby created? 
Of the $850,000,000 appropriated less than 8 per cent has been 
expended on New York Harbor and its connecting waters. 

Meanwhile let me put before the House the extent to which 
local interests here cooperated : 

War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Firsr Disrricr New York CITY, 
New York, N. Y., July 7, 1913. 
From: The district engineer officer, first district, New York City. 
To: The Chief of En neers, United States Army. 
Subject : 9 by local interests in river and harbor improve- 
men 

1. In compliance with directions contained in letter from the office 
of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated January 17, 1915, 
Eastern Department 88106, the following report of cooperation by local 
interests in river and harbor improvement under the direction of this 
office is submitted: 


(a) 9 River Channel, New York Har- 
(b) Aveta spent “by the United States: 


To June 30, 1912 (last e nditure in fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1877), dredging chan- 


nel In Jersey City water front $25, 000. 00 
To anr 30, 1913, removing rock off Pier A 41, 479.12 
June 30, 1912, to May 31, 1913, dredging chan- 
nel in Hoboken water front (completed) 21, 064. 64 
P6777 a, Stages er erin ae 87, 543. 76 
es 
(c) Amount spent by local interests in front of shore 
or rbor lines: By railroad and steamship 


companies at Jersey City and Hoboken (for 
TOORE) ee A 116, 737. 95 


116, 737. 95 


d) Amount nt by local interests on public plers, 
‘ docka Mlipa. behind harbor jine. or È AES 


lent: 
By jocal.. 8 of Jersey 
onstruction of pier at 
Street 


E at: piles 


By local authorities of the city 
of New York— 
5 of piers, bulk - 


$61, 754. 11 
6, 768. 29 
68. 522. 40 
43, 774, 511. 85 


11, 853, 775. 05 
22, 990, 558. 04 


£ main aoe aye ke 
Acquisition of pier prop- 
erty. -—..-. eer 
Dredging between Wes 
Tenth and West Twenty- : 
second Streets 471, 375. 00 


78, 590, 219. 94 
78, 658, 742. 34 


(d) Amount spent by local interests on public plers, 
docks, slips, ete—Continued. 
By private interests— 
Construction and repairs— 
In water front of New 
9 $8, 645, 373. 27 
ES hac na front of New 


18, 177, 434. 43 


Dredging ¥ wate eas of 
0 


New 3900 12, 717. 90 
Dredging water yon t of 
New Jersey... 9, 949. 11 
820. 845, 474. 71 
— ... A riod 105, 504, 217. 05 


(e) Baterence to acts which require local cooperation : 


(a) Locality Harlem River, N. 
(b) Amount spent b, the United States: 


To June 30, 1912-2 r „ 1, 567, 490. 00 
30, 000. 26 


1, 597, 490. 26 
D/ —— Zr 


(e) Amount spent wy local interests in front of shore 
or harbor lines: By the local authorities of 
the city of New York for removing old bridge 
piss between One hundred and fourteenth 


Street and Wards Island in 183888 3, 900. 00 
(d) Amount spent by local interests son public piers, 
oe: slips, behind harbor lines, or equiva- 
ent: 
By the local authorities of 
the city of New York— 
Construction of piers, 
bulkheads, te. $5, 127, 679. 42 
Repairs to piers and 
cost of maintenance_ 810, 983. 93 
Acquisition of pier 
property — ..--___ 1, 642, 182. 72 
5, 580, 846. 07 
By pr private interests: 
On public piers and bulkheads_... 207,825. 00 
t 19, 724. 84 
— 227. 549. 84 
Seep SE —. 8 5, 808, 395. 91 
— — — 


(e) Reference to acts which require iocal cooperation 
in and stipes 8 approved June 18, 1878, 
19. 
(a) Locallty—East g and Hell Gate, N. Y. 
(b) Amount spent by the United States: 
To June 30, 1912 


5, 2 141. 00 


June 30, 1912, 20‘ Ape. 30; 2038s = eae 25, 600, 59 
TT Ae re es ee 5, 344, 741. 59 
o .. 


(e) Amount spent b, Joca] interests in front of skore 
or harbor I 


By local authorities of the city of 
New York— 
Removal of smaller rocks in 
Hell Gate in 1851 $13, 861. 59 


Includes cost of grading and paving marginal streets. 
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(e) Amount went local interests in front of shore 
125 


or barbor line—Continued * 
By local authorities of the city of 
New York—Continned. 


Dredging part of Hhinclanders ©? 
0 ers 
Teaser eee severe $7, 313. 20 
— $21, 174. 79 
By local interests for dredging EA ai 52, . 00 
uire a ga cre od Set a aa Ae r 73, 174. 79 


(d) Amount spent by local interests on public piers, 
127 slips, behind harbor lines, or equiva- 


By local authorities of the city 
of New York— 

Construction of piers, 

bulkheads, ete -= 


$15, 638, 397. 09 
Repairs to piers and cost 


of maintenance 4, 054, 919. 66 
1 of pier prop- 
7 8, 210, 913. 58 
Construction of ferry 2 
terminals 5. 172, 725. 39 
8 of terminal 
a oly! 2, 561, 751. 27 
Dred ging between "Rising: 
ton and East Third 
— E E 21, 028. 70 
35, 659, 735. 69 
By private interests— 
On — e ublic ferries and 
ia ee S SBE 240: 00 
F 8, 576, 124. 00 
in ae a ee ae Sets eet 39, 235, 859. 69 
e_o 
(e) Reference to acts which require local coopera- 
tion: None. 
083 Locality— Bronx River, N. Y. 
(b) Amgunt spent by the United States: 
To June 30, 1912. 84, 212. 00 
June 30, 1912, to Apr. 30, 1913__ 10, 927. 56 
— 2 ee eee 95,139 56 
(c) Amount spent by local interests in front of shore 
or harbor lines: By local interests for dredg- 
Ss i= 20, 200. 00 
Total Nadal SS a Sen 8 20, 200. 00 
FS — 
d) Amount spent by local interests on public piers, 
ssi fo slips, behind harbor lines, or equiva- 
By Socal authorities, city of New York— 
9 of public wharf and main- 
— v Se es 8, 000. 00 
By private. interests on public docks and 
SRT. Pe See 45, 000. 00 
Towi Fes a OC 53, 000. 00 
a——— 
(e) Reference to acts which require local co an 
229 5 phn! and harbor act approved 
ia) Locality— ast Chester Creek, N. V. 
(b) Amount spent by = United States: 
TTT 142, 000. 00 
June 30, 1912, to Apr. 30, 1913__-__--_______ 8, 096. 49 
Total ~---=.=--~-.-+~----- = =< 150, 096. 49 
oO 
(e) Amount spent by local interests in front of shore 
d) Am oie open tee none st: public pi 
ount spen ocal interests on public piers, 
(a) Toeka alok behind harbor lines, or equiva- 
lent, by private interests : 
Construction of bulkheads and filling 14, 500. 00 
Halntenn ee 5, 000. 00 
ta! i een aeons 19, 500. 00 
eee 
(e) Reference to acts which require local coopera- 
tion: None. 
(a) Locality—Westchester Creek, N. Y. 
(b) Amount spent by the United States: 
PY ob ETI OO a OE ae phy R 5, 419. 00 
June 30, 1912, to Apr. 30, 1913— 2 26, 593. 43 
an Te ee A SS RS SS 82, 012, 43 
SS 
(e) Amount spent by local interests in front of shore 
or harbor lines, by private interests for dredg- 
pI ESS BSE Ee ES OT SETS EE Ee, 1, 875. 00 
Total ALS RE — 1. 875. 00 
d) Amount spent by local interests on public pi 
i docks, sli 5 behind harbor lines, or cee 
e 
By local 8 city of New York, construc- 5 
tion of publie TRS SN aia 13, 500. 00 
By private 2 — on public wharves 37. 000. 00 
—— eee 50, 500. 00 
(e) Reference to acts which require local coopera- 
tion: None. 


4 Amount unknown. 


So much is taken for granted when mention is made of New 
York that few persons have an appreciative realization of the 
greatness of the city, so I shall under my leave to extend my 
remarks include an article printed in the current issue of 
Greater New York, published a Hae the Merchants’ Association: 


Here are a few facts which will make it possible for even the most 
casual observer to visualize New York in its various phases. 


ABSORBER OF CITIES. 


the size of Boston or St. Louis might 
for a 22 ed, rear such a mu- 


cos MOPOLITAN POPULATION. 


The wonder city of the world, New York, ret a op tan the ane popula- 
tion which no other community can fn ney the greatest of 
all Jewish cities. It is the greatest h eny, see being here 674,721 
of Irish blood. In New York are 723,333 Germans, 306,422 Austrians, 
543,437 Italians, and 734,577 Russians. 


THE CITY’S FINANCES, 


1 its eral administration, public-construction enterprises, 8 
debt, and redemption of bonds New York spent last year $424,- 

962.458 06. During the same year its income totaled $424, 058, 300. si, 

leaving Father e e more than $4,000 “in the hole ”—a tri 


not a second though 

New York's muni 1 debt is $1,861, ag ocean PR eg eed by more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars than the debt of the United States 
and six times the combined debt of be groan phia, and Chicago. 
However, in spite of the immensity of its Indebtedness, ew York has 
an asset for every dollar it owes, 3 1 ween if 
called upon to do so, and still have much valuable iy In- 
deed, New York could borrow this year $144,062,952. — Dy 5 aae 
its legal debt limit. 

TTS RUNNING EXPENSES. 

In no manner is New York 1 or tight fisted. Last year it 
spent for educational purposes ee 436 sot 70, including $6, 70757 756.64 
for school buildings and sites. who believe that water is not 
the ordinary Knickerbocker 1 mogli be surprised to learn that 
last year the city spent $6,731,536.53 on its water-supply system. 

THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Few persons realize that in tapping the 988 for water New York 
had to solve engineering problems equal to those encountered in con- 
= with the Panama Canal. All manner of building diMficutties 
had to be overcome. Where Storm King stands a tunnel was sunk 
1,114 feet to solid bedrock, and at that depth below sea level pipes 
Were driven under the Hudson. 


Through 127 miles of pipes water flows in three days from the Asho- 
kan Reservoir to the bos neduct which penetrates the full length of 
Manhattan Island, "Kew rom 200 to 750 feet below the city’s streets, 

To feed water to * York's consumers e have been 


8,087 miles of p 
laid under the ci Perk vag oh Pe storage capacity of all reservoirs is 
170,000, N to be added to in the near future by 
the construction at “another immense reservoir to impound the waters 
of the Schoharie, which drains 314 square miles o pop Fae .— 
be mean available for New York a water storage of 250,000,000,000 
gallons. 

At the present time we consume daily an average of 100 lons of 
water per person. Each person has stored for his use 20,8 gnllons, 
and we can look forward to 1940 as the first year which by any possi- 

ty can ten a water shortage. 


POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS, 


New York’s police ae nt cost last year for its upbullding and 

maintenance $16,241,323.07. Yet with a population within its metro- 

litan district of 7,500,000, it has rr i 10,674 uniformed police, while 

ndon, witb a population of Ke 0 000 covering a like district. has 

twice that number. On its oe rtment, the most efficient in the 
world, this city last year spent $9,719. 945.10. 
FIVE CITIES IN ONE. 


While making comparisons, attention . be called to the fact that 
New York is composed of five great cities, Manhattan still commands 
supremacy, having by itself a er population than Chicago. Brook- 
lyn, having outstripped Philade l is rapidly approaching second rank 
among American communities, The Bronx is reac ing, for sixth honors, 
competing with Cleveland and Detroit. Queens is larger than Min- 
2 or Toronto and is just ready for much more rapid growth. 
Richmond is the equal in Le prea to Dallas or Sait Lake City and is 
waiting only u real rapid transit to take on a development that will 
astonish even its sister boroughs. 

Added to its own great stationary population, New York always has 
with it an army of strangers, sometimes estimated as high as half a 
auan Every day there enter and depart from New York railway sta- 

290,000 persons. 
ALL ROADS LEAD HERE. 

As all roads of the ancient world led to Rome, so it may be said with 
whole truth that all American railroads lead to New York, From the 
most obscure station in the remotest corner of the country a ticket for. 
New. Tork may be purchased. The railway systems which actually have 
termination in New York have a combined ailea pi of 45,823, or about 
18 per cent of the total mileage of the coun 

ith its wonderful sky line, shifting almost as ra idly as the clouds, 
New York is buildin, A rebuilding a manner t mc pa even 
those who knew it Coe Where yest stood a stunted 10-sto 
structure, to-day a building of 40 or 50 stories houses hundreds of Lusi- 
ness establishments or office room to thousands of professional men. 
It has been said that it requires only 50 minutes to erect a building in 
New York—an exa of course, and yet so euergetic are build- 
ers that a new structure is completed on an average every 50 minutes of 
every day of the year. 

NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Twice an hour a new business corporation is formed in New York 

and once every 45 — a jon is dissolved. 
tly than that, to be exact—a 


four — 
new New ao Page | is brought into existence. Tin round numbers, 150,000 
babies arrive every year to help swell the city’s population. 
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GREATEST IN MANUFACTURE. 


The greatest manufacturing center the world has ever known, New 

York now has about 38,000 factories, there having been a material in- 

crease in their number since 1913, when, according to the Industrial Di- 

ena J, 35.849 establishments in Greater New York were turning out 
ac 


manufactured articles of various kinds. 

These manufacturing establishments employ capital amounting to 
$1,509.000,000 and turn out products to the value of $2,900,000,000 
annually. 

In New York factories are employed 810,000 persons, including 660,000 
wage earners. In salaries and wages $540,000,000 is paid annually to 
factory employees of all kinds. 

THE BANKING CENTER. 


More than 21 per cent of the Nation's bank resources are right here 
in New York, and it is not too much to say that during the last 18 
months this city has become the world’s banking center. e resources 
of the banks of the country, computed June 30, 1915, amount to $28,- 
185,585,677, while the resources of the New York banks are $6,072,- 
506.075. New York's banks have a total capital of $216,157,000 and 
W of 55,377,461, 797. 

n the matter of savings Soni New York is in a class by itself, hav- 
ing 58 such institutions, with deposits amounting to $1,231,202,000, 
while the ay depositors draw in the form of Interest more than 
$150,000 every day, Sundays excluded. 

TRANSIT SYSTEMS. 


Working incessantly, night and day, New York is now building about 
200 miles of street railways, including a subway em unequaled in 
any city except this. At this time there are here active operation 
street rallway systems with 1,730 miles of tracks and 11,895 cars. 

Theoreti y every man, woman, and child in the world had a ride 
in New York's street cars last year and almost 200,000,000 of them rode 
twice. In other words, Regge erat genta cash fares were paid in 1915 by 

ssengers in New York's street cars. Every day during the year 
1.907.080 persons were carried through the streets of the city —an army, 
greater by far, than Germany has fighting on all of her war fronts. 

THE HARBOR AND COMMERCE. 


As a shipping center New York is without a rival, either in amount 
of business transacted or facilities offered. has a water frontage of 
771 miles, which, measured around piers and along shore line, is in- 
creased to 980 miles, of which 395 es have been developed. 

An idea of the relative importance of New York as a port may be 
had by comparing it with nine other cities—the world’s greatest. 
fore the war began in Europe the 2 entering the port of New York, 
plus the tonnage cleared, was 27,223,000. Antwerp came second, with 

>a total tonnage of 26,656,000. Other ports in the order of their im- 

rtance were: Hamburg. 23,776,000 ; Rotterdam, 21,853,000 ; Liverpool, 
21.824900 London, 20 978,000; Bone ene, 20,491,000 + Shanghai, 18, 
600,000 ; Marseilles, 16,348,000 ; and Singapore, 15,456,000. 

Besides having the greatest tonnage in foreign trade, New York has a 
larger coastwise trade than any other seaboard city. 


PARKS AND BEACHES. 


children may have room in which to d and grow physically, the 
city maintains 98 playgrounds, and at 13 free beaches old and poani 


good 
252 are first class. Filled to their 3 Umit, which most of them 
have been during the last five months, 
persons. 
CLUBS AND CONVENTIONS. 

In club life New York excels. Thousands of clubs cater to the demands 
of their members. Of these 81 are classed as leaders, having fixed their 
annual dues at not less than $100. In these clubs 57,548 men and 
women held membership. 

New York has come to be the leaning convention city of the country. 
More than 500 conventions are scheduled for the present year, with an 
estimated attendance of 400,000. 


THEATERS AND CHURCHES. 


ed at least once, 
of thousands of persons 
ctures. 


On Boto the city turns to worship with an earnestness for which it 
e 


receives litt 
Christian denomination is represented here, 
cee che not Christian have followers numbered by the tens ot 
onsands. 

In New York there are 1,525 church edifices, most of which are filled 
whenever their doors are opened. The New York churches have 
1,709,241 communicants and hold title to property valued at $156,- 
052,410, ny ore which rests an indebtedness of about $20,000,000. In 
the city's Sunday schools are enrolled 512,000 pupils. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Of its public schools New York is justly proud. Owing to the eyer- 
increasing pressure of 3 the city has not in recent years been 
able to catch up with the need for room which to house pupils while 
at their studies. The proportion of half-time pupils, however, is being 
constantly reduced. 

At the present time 802,573 pupils are on register in the city, being 
cared for in 553 day schools. ee after these children, leading 
them through the period of their education, are 20,063 teachers, exclu- 
sive of superintendents, directors, al teachers, and substitutes. 
In schoolhouses and school sites, New York has invested $129,066,061. 

CARE OF THE SICK. 


For the proper care of those who are sick New York has provided 102 
hospitals, which, taken as a whole, are unequalled elsewhere in the world. 
In the city are 72 gen tals, 11 special hospitals, 11 hospitals for 
women and children, 5 for incurables, and 3 for patients having con- 
taglous diseases. In these institutions are 21, beds, and under 
pressure at Jeast 2,000 more can be set up. 


In its post offices New York demonstrates, as it does everywhere, its | 
e- 


leadership as a world community. Incidentally, there are 31 indi 


dent post offices within the limits of New York, those representing 
anhattan and Brooklyn, of course, far overshadowing all others. 


THE NEW YORK POST OFFICB. 


The Manhattan, or New York, post office last year had receipts amount- 
ing to $30,127,062.01. Its expenditures were $10,915,212.99. During 
the year, of second-class matter alone, it handled 109,480 tons, on which 
it collected, at the rate of 1 cent a pound, $2,189,600.33. In its moe 
order department the post office transacted business amounting to $108,- 
442,474.90, of which $84,894,045.07 was in the form of money orders 

id, while $23,588,329.83 was in the form of orders issued. he New 

ork oara savings bank has 121,831 depositors, whose savings total 
n the main post office and its branches are 9,456 employees, of whom 
3,348 are carriers. 

The Brooklyn post office, in the amount of business transacted, com- 
pares favora with the Manhattan office. The Brooklyn carriers push 
the total for the city up to 4,636. 


RECORD-BREAKING COMMERCE. 


For the first time in its history the port of New York may this year 
88 June 30) have is commerce totaling more than $3,000,- 

0,000. A fairly accurate idea of how the business of the port is 
increasing may be had by comparing present records with those of 
three years ago. 

Total exports from the port of New York for the week ending March 
11, 1916, were $60,204,165 ; for the corresponding week of 1915 the ex- 
ports totaled $40,864,337 ; for the corresponding year of 1914 the total 
was $20,945,607. 

LEADER IN FOREIGN TRADE. 

During the year ending December 31, 1915, New York demonstrated 
as never before its position of overwhelming importance to the remainder 
of the country in the matter of foreign trade. g the 12 months 
referred to the imports of the United States were valued at $1,280,- 
069,666, and of this total $987,447,342 entered the country through the 
port of New York, 

Our national exports were valued at $2,431,004,047, of which $1,785,- 
101,131 were sent out through the port of New York. Of a total for- 
eign commerce, valued at 53, 711,073,713, the share falling to the port 
of New York amounted to $2,772,548,473—New York’s export and im- 
port trade amounting to more than 74 per cent of the country’s total. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall object in the future 
to any extension over five minutes. We have been on this item 
now for an hour and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman insist upon his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is a member of the committee, and I hope the gentleman 
from Oklahoma will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can get five minutes more, and I shall not 
ask any courtesy of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BENNET. I hope the gentleman from Oklahoma will not 
insist upon his objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am not going to insist upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma withdraws 
his objection, and the gentleman from Massachusetts will pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am not altogether cer- 
tain about the infallibility of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] in quoting the rules of the House. I think it is 
a fair proposition to know whether a Member of the House ad- 
vocating a measure on the floor of the House is or is not in 
favor of the item he is discussing. I did not intend to infringe 
on any rule in the question I asked by colleague. I simply 
wanted to bring out the facts in the case in connection with 
this particular matter. Now, it is a well-known fact, and it 
appears in the printed hearings of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, that the gentleman from New York [Mr. HurnEnri did 
not go before our committee advocating this item under dis- 
cussion here to-day. He was advocating—and I think he will 
bear me out in my statement of the fact—the adoption of the 
bigger project, the Hell Gate project, so-called, of which the 
project now before us is simply one item. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I want to know if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] considers that a fair statement 
in view of the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say that I am not trying to in- 
fringe the rule or get around the rule, but we have the printed 
hearings, wherein, I think, I will be borne out in that state- 
ment. If the gentleman from New York objects to the state- 
ment, I withdraw it, because we are both members of the com- 
mittee, and I do not wish to misrepresent his attitude. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman assume that the matter 
I presented to the committee was the matter contained in the 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy addressed to the Speaker 
of this House under date of December 21, 1915, and no more? 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order against my colleague. He has no right to disclose what 
took place in the committee, except as it appears in the printed 
hearings. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think we can change the line of discus- 
sion without intruding on the rules in any sense. I think there 
is not much disagreement as to what the viewpoint of the gen- 
tleman from New York is on the whole project. 

I will pass to another phase of the matter, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is one of congratulation to the gentleman from New York, 
and the fact that he has been able through his yery persistent 
methods to bring this matter squarely before the House to-day. 
He says this is his first term, and if he can carry a thing like 
this through in his first term, Heaven help the rest of us after 
he has served 15 or 20 terms, as he probably can, if he is as 
successful in other political relations as he evidently is going 
to be in this instance. 

I want to say this in all fairness as to the proposition in New 
York Harbor. I am in favor of the proposition, and would be 
only too glad to vote for it if I felt it was rightly here. It is 
a good project, and I do not blame any man for voting for it. 
It is just the kind of a place where we ought to expend our 
money for harbor improvements—at great commercial centers, 
having likewise to do with preparedness. But that is not the 
point at stake here. The question before this House to decide 
in connection with this debate to-day is whether or not this item 
should be given a special right over every other similar one 
because the President was induced to favor it. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Benner] speaks about the time he intro- 
duced the bill. He introduced the bill on the Gth of December, 
the very day the House opened—I have a copy of it here—ask- 
ing for an appropriation of $500,000. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
submit that that was long in advance of the time when the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors had under consideration 
whether or not new projects should go into this bill. There 
was ample time with all this correspondence back and forth 
with the Secretary of the Navy and submitting letters to the 
House and all that sort of thing to have had a hearing in regu- 
lar order and then have given other new projects the same 
opportunity. 

The gentleman from New York said that this was in response 
to the urgent request of the President of the United States. 
Well, why, in the name of all that is good, was not that urgent 
request of the President of the United States put up to our 
committee? More than six weeks elapsed from the time that 
this bill was introduced until February 11; at the urgent re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], the 
President writes a letter that brought about the action of the 
committee. The chairman of the committee said the other day 
that the reason this item was admitted was because on February 
11 the Committee on Rivers and Harbors received a request 
from the President of the United States stating the urgency, 
and saying that it was imperative, or whatever the construction 
of Mr. Tumulty’s letter may have been. The friends of the 
project had from the 6th of December until the last of February 
to discover that condition. They never availed themselves of 
the opportunity for a hearing until all hearings had been closed 
by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULBERT. Do I understand the gentleman to state 
that I never brought this thing to the attention of the committee 
until the Iith of February? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, I 
corroborate the gentleman’s statement, made on page 6053 of 
the Concressionart Recorp, that that letter, referring to the 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy, December 21, was per- 
mitted to slumber in the office of the chairman of the committee, 
and was never brought to the attention of any individual mem- 
ber of the committee, so far as I know, until it was mentioned 
to me by the Secretary of the Navy and brought by me to the 
attention of the committee.” I absolutely corroborate the gen- 
tleman’s statement that so far as he was concerned it was not 
slumbering. 

Now, reference has been made also to the political feature 
of the matter. My colleague, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
stated the political situation very thoroughly; only he omitted 
one factor in that great combine. Our friend the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET], who is so distinguished in his 
services here, and has been in previous Congresses, and who now 
is so proud of the Democratic district which we are also proud 
he was able to carry, in the face of great difficulties, last fall— 
no one would accuse him of not knowing anything about the 
political game, so called, that was played either here or in New 
York or Albany 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to complete the politica! pic- 
ture drawn by the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNET. I wanted simply to say there are people in 
New York State who will not agree with the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, we will not dispute the fact that he 
may know something about the game, so far as his colleagues 
here are concerned. Now, as to the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. Frrzcenarp], I have served here 
only 3 years now, but if at the end of 25 years of long and 
continuous study I should have the slightest inkling that I knew 
one particle of the political game that the able gentleman from 
Brooklyn does I would suppose that the possibilities of political 
knowledge had been exhausted. [Laughter.] He has the whole 
thing down in a nutshell, and we all admit that there was 
no possibility of assuming the fact that he had very much 
to do with Tammany, but, then, we knew he had reached the 
leaders of Tammany, and they are included in this group of 
New York Representatives. They, too, can surely qualify in 
the group of nonpartisan, nonpolitical, nonorganization gentle- 
men. But my friend from Massachusetts forgot a very impor- 
tant part of the political group in New York City as represented 
upon this floor, and evidently other gentlemen from New York 
forgot that political party also. It is small, but it is mighty 
important, and I can not, for my part, conceive of why in this 
harmony of nonpartisanship that was being displayed by these 
various gentlemen they overlooked the great Socialist Party as 
represented here on this floor. [Laughter and applausc.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CONRY rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I object. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and three gentlemen 
are present, a quorum. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Conry] is recognized. 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that cer- 
tain gentlemen connected with the opposition to this item have 
deemed it necessary to introduce the cry of politics into this 
situation, a cry for the introduction of which there is absolutely 
no justification. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and his colleagues from Massachusetts have raised the 
cry of Tammany in this discussion. Every discredited politician 
in the city of New York who is seeking rehabilitation in polities 
raises the cry of Tammany to subserve his purpose. Every 
repudiated corruptionist with whose career the people are fa» 
miliar, seeking to get back into power, raises the same cry. Tos 
day these gentlemen raise that cry to cover up the fatuous fal. 
lacy contained in the contention that there is no merit from a 
strategical standpoint in the item contained in this bill. ‘This 
will deceive no one as to the purpose back of this opposition. 
Tt will not be effective in the accomplishment of its purpose, be- 
cause of the intrinsic and superlative merit of the item. 

Talk about politics! Where do you get politics in this situa- 
tion? Is the Admiral of the Navy, Admiral Benson, a poli- 
tician? He was summoned before this committee to testify; 
the hearings were held with due solemnity, and I do not think 
that any man will impute political motives or political consider- 
ations to this distinguished seaman when he says, in the intro- 
duetion of his testimony, that the necessity for having a proper 
channel, particularly to the southern entrance to the navy yard, 
to get into the navy yard safely with our larger vessels, has 
been yery apparent for some time. 

Is there politics in that statement? That is the statement 
of a fact [applause], delivered with due force and solemnity 
by a distinguished officer of our Naval Establishment, who is 
absolutely disinterested and who has the courage to tell the 
whole and absolute truth. [Applause.] 

He goes further in his testimony and testifies: 

I have come out of there in the Utah, drawing a little over 29 feet 
29.6 feet is about the most I have ever taken through there—and I have 
frequently gone in and out without a pilot, but it was always with a 
great deal of anxiety, and only at the top of the tide, when the cur- 
rent was practically still and not running at all. 

There is the testimony of a gentleman distinguished in the 
naval service of our country, unconnected with politics, who is 
telling the absolute truth. [Applause.] - 
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He is not looking to the political situation, as some of our 
petty politicians are, but he is looking to the question and con- 
sideration of preparedness; preparedness, which can not be ac- 
complished in a day; preparedness, the consummation of which 

requires weeks and months and years. 

The testimony of Col. Black in relation to this particular 
item is that this improvement of the harbor, if begun now, will 
consume three years in its completion. Gentlemen, you can not 
prepare these vast and extensive improvements in a day. We 
are talking strategy now. We are providing for it in this item. 
We want to be prepared to perfect the strategical situation in 
this the most important navy yard in the country. The New 
York Navy Yard is the only governmental navy yard in which 
our large dreadnaughts are being built to-day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CONRY. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Conry] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONRY, This navy yard is the only navy yard in the 
country at which the dreadnaughts are being built to-day, as I 
have said before; and here is an admiral of the Navy who tes- 
tifies that in taking in the Utah, which is smaller than the 
vessels now being constructed at that yard, he had to strain 
every nerve, exercise every care, and exert all the ingenuity 
known to navigation in order to steer between this modern 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

Now, gentlemen, business sense, if no other consideration, 
should compel us to make all necessary improvements in these 
waters in order to protect the $360,000,000 or $370,000,000 of 
floating property that is liable at any time in negotiating this 
passage to be destroyed and sent to the bottom of the bay. The 
necessity for this improvement is apparent and insistent. Good 
business sense dictates it, and strategical considerations impera- 
tively demand it. 

Enlightened statesmanship and ordinary prudence dictate 
that the proper improvement should be made in these waters in 
order that millions of property may be effectively protected from 
the perils and hazards of these shoals. In making this im- 
provement now an immense profit will accrue from this small 
expenditure. An expenditure of $700,000 is all that is required. 
Remember, there is in progress on the other side of the world 
a terrible war that is rewriting the whole map of Europe, and 
changing the political situation on that continent. Nobody 
knows what is going to happen after this terrible holocaust of 
death comes to an end. We may not become involved. I hope 
we may not; but after these nations have spent their energies 
and their wealth in this devastating war they will be poor; we 
will be rich, exciting the envy and jealousy of the world. There 
is no nation prepared to spring at us to-day. We know not 
from what quarter the blow will be struck if the blow must 
come, but the air seems to be charged with ominous forebodings. 
Let us, in preparing to meet any emergency that may arise, 
look to development of our strategical naval stations in such 
a way as to have our Nayy—the first arm of defense—prepared 
to strike effectively and Cisastrously any and every enemy, in 
order that this Republic may continue to the end of time to 
fulfill her glorious destiny and to guarantee to all the preserva- 
tion of American civilization upon this continent. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto conclude in 10 
minutes, and that I be permitted to use three minutes of that 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending amendment and 
paragraph be concluded in 10 minutes, and that he, as chairman 
of the committee, may have three minutes of that time. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should like to have five 
minutes of that time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A member of the committee wants five 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us see if we 
can not agree upon time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman from 
Washington want? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Five minutes. 

Mr. MANN, We would like to have 15 minutes over here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this amendment and paragraph be concluded in 25 minutes, 


I ask leave to proceed for five minutes more, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Fifteen minutes to be 
used on this side. 2 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Fifteen minutes upon that side; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it makes very 
little difference to me whether there is any politics in this propo- 
sition or not. The project is a meritorious one, and it ought to 
be included in this bill. 

I am aware that some of the evidence presented by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hutsert] to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which is now in print, indicates that there 
may have been some politics in the proposition in its inception; 
but if politics was introduced in this matter at all it was good 
politics, and when we need improvements of this kind the more 
polities we have to secure them the better. Now, here is a 
proposition which may have originated with the New York dele- 
gation and the hand of Tammany may have been in it. It ap- 
pears from some of the correspondence in the hearings that the 
Secretary of the Navy had made a speech on the subject of pre- 
paredness before the National Democratic Club of New York 
and that the gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT] desired 
also to discuss the same proposition, using some of the facts 
that the Secretary had used before the Cleveland Democracy in 
New York. That may be. I do not care. I am frank to say, 
as a Republican, that if I saw the necessity for a great project 
like this in a river and harbor bill, I would resort to every 
political method at my command in order to get recognition at 
the hands of Congress. The needs of the country demand it. 
[Applause.] I pay tribute to the methods of the New York 
Democracy for getting together once in awhile to secure what 
the country needs and what it ought to have. The chaplet falls 
upon the brows of those who got together in this instance and 
convinced the President of the United States—a minority 
President, if you please—that this was an extreme case of 
necessity, and that provision ought to be made in the bill for a 
suitable approach to the navy yard at Brooklyn. 

We have to watch the navy yard at Brooklyn from a Phila- 
delphia standpoint, because Brooklyn has an advance over the 
other navy yards of the country. Brooklyn is the only navy 
yard equipped to build battleships. It is the only navy yard, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Conry] has just indi- 
cated, that is building dreadnaughts, because it is the only 
navy yard in the United States that has building ways equipped 
to build superdreadnaughts. However, if all the battleship 
building is to be centralized at the port of New York because 
it has the only building ways in the country suitable for the con- 
struction of battleships, then we are going to concentrate busi- 
ness in a manner that is unfair to other sections of the country 
that are knocking at the doors of Congress for recognition. 

I sympathize with the chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors [Mr. Sparkman] in the predicament in which he 
finds himself with regard to this transaction. On December 1, 
1915, he appeared at the White House, and the newspapers re- 
ported that the President advised him that there should be 
economy in the matter of river and harbor improvements. 
Yes; this old plod horse of the Government, by which commerce 
is generated and upon which it moves business which pays the 
expenses of the Government—this old plod horse was again to 
be robbed in the interest of certain other branches of the Gov- 
ernment service. Preparedness, was it? I care not what it 
was; rivers and harbors were selected to bear the burden and 
the appropriations were to be cut down. The President indi- 
cated that he wanted economy in this regard, and the chairman 
of the committee in good faith reported it to his committee, and 
the committee in good faith, and agreeing with the President of 
the United States, decided that there should be no new projects. 
There were a number of worthy new projects that should have 
been considered, but only the New York project, for which the 
President stood, was admitted. It was hard on the rest of us; 
but as the New York project is meritorious, I intend to support 
it, no matter how it got into the bill. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, the position in which I find 
myself, so far as this item is concerned, is not a pleasant one. As 
a member of the committee, I in good faith voted to place no 
new projects in this bill. That was done after due discussion 
in the committee. This proposition was not heard of in the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors until after the river and har- 
bor bill had been completed and was almost ready to be reported 
to this House. The proposition was then sprung that this was 
a case of emergency in the preparedness program; and of all 
the arguments that have been made upon this item to-day there 
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has been but one upon the subject of preparedness, and that was 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Conry], who sees war 
right now, and who sees armies landing upon our shores and 
sees the necessity for this preparedness proposition. Well, they 
may come, they may land, but God save them, they will never 
get away. Now, if this is a preparedness proposition, it ought 
to go to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I will tell you why. 
We have a Committee on Naval Affairs that provides for build- 
ing warships, dreadnaughts, and battle cruisers so large that 
you can not get them in any dry dock in the country, so large 
that they can not get over bars in the harbors. In the hearings 
before our committee Capt. Knapp, of the Navy, says, “ You 
can not take a wounded dreadnaught over a 35-foot channel.“ 
What do you want of n dry dock if you can not take a wounded 
vessel into it? You can not do it over Diamond Reef if you make 
it 35 feet deep; put 35 feet of water there and you can not get 
to the dock with a wounded dreadnaught. If it is a question of 
preparedness, it ought to go to the committee that has jurisdic- 
tion of naval affairs, which will provide a channel that will take 
the vessels into a harbor of refuge. 

If this had been a question of preparedness and not a com- 
mercial proposition, the members of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee would not have been deluged by documents from every 
commercial body in the city of New York to take this project on, 
not as n question of preparedness but as a commercial propo- 
sition. That was all it was then. Why, even this great organi- 
zation known as the Security League never asked the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to deepen this channel because that 
would be for preparedness; they never heard of it, 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. BENNET. As a commercial proposition, does not the 
gentleman think it is a good one? 

Mr. BOOHER. As a commercial proposition it is one of the 
best in the world, and if I had not voted in committee not to 
take on any new projects I would vote to take on the whole 
project and put it in the bill. [Applause.] So I would with 
the navy yard at Philadelphia, the navy yard at Boston, the 
navy yard at Charleston, the navy yard at Norfolk, and the 
mouth of the Columbia River. But in our wisdom we decided 
that none of these should go on to the bill, and for that reason 
I am unable to support this proposition. It is a commercial 
proposition, and no better than the others. The others are en- 
titled to as much consideration, and if this stays in the bill I 
hope every other one that I have mentioned will be put on. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the point made by the 
lust speaker is the very one that certain gentlemen of the House 
wanted to bring about last Saturday. The gentleman from 
Washington asked unanimous consent that this item should be 
taken up before any similar item might be reached in the bill. 
That was objected to, and when I offered an amendment for 
Boston I asked that the Boston item should follow this because 
this was the one example before the House, and what was done 
with this item should be the action on other similar items, 
That, likewise, was objected to. It is exactly on that ground 
that I wanted the matter to come in that order, as the gentle- 
man from Missouri has stated, in order that the same action 
might be taken by this House on other as meritorious projects 
as this, depending upon what the House might do with this item. 

Now let us go back to where we stand as regarding the action 
of the committee. The chairman of our committee, as we were 
informed, waited on the President. The President informed 
him that he did not believe any new projects should go into the 
bill. Some of us did not think that that was final, and I was 
one of those voting that we should put new projects in the bill, 
having in mind among others this very project now under 
discussion. I made myself very plain, and I hope I do now, that 
I favor, as the gentleman from Missouri does, this project 
as one of the most meritorious before Congress to-day along the 
line of river and harbor work, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the fact that this has 
gone into the bill, the fact that the majority of the committee 
reported it to the House, give it a different status from other 
worthy projects? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not consider that it does when you 
consider the manner in which it reached the bill. I, for one, 
do not intend to take dictation from the source that secured 
this item in the bill. Then there is the further fact that all the 
gentlemen from New York, all the parties except the Socialist 
Party, met and asked the President to make an exception in 
behalf of this one item, and the very day of the hearing, given 
out of courtesy to a member of the committee, this presidential 


Will the gentleman yield? 


indorsement is secured. ‘The President asked the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to make an exception of this one case. 
He reversed himself, and then he asked the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors to reverse itself. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin a few days ago brought up a very apt illustration of 
this very same point. He said it had been quoted right and - 
left that we should stand by the President. I can not say it 
in the beautiful language that the gentleman did, but in effect 
he said that if we were to stand by anything, that thing must 
remain in a permanent position, and the same illustration he 
used in connection with the McElmore resolution actually ap- 
plies to taking on the project of the East River at the dicta- 
tion of the President. 

Now one further word. They say this is an existing emer- 
gency. It is in evidence that the work can not be begun on 
Diamond Reef for at least the best part of a year. Now it will 
absolutely block commerce in that particular channel if they 
try to work on Diamond Reef and Coenties Reef at the sume 
time, so that until the $200,000 we voted as an emergency lust 
year is expended it will be impossible to do anything on Din- 
mond Reef. 

I will add under leave to extend my remarks that during 
this discussion the chairman [Mr. Sparkman] quoted extracts 
from a letter addressed to me by Col. Black. He did not quote 
the following sentence from the same letter: “It would be 
undesirable on account of interference with traffic to com- 
mence the removal of these two reefs at the same time.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Conry] read from the testimony of 
Admiral Benson, saying that he had passed through this chan- 
nel with a great deal of anxiety and only at the very top of the 
tide. And he said with great emphasis that was not the state- 
ment of a politician. That was true, and that was received with 
applause on that side of the House. Mr. Chairman, if he had 
turned right over on page 13, he would have found this lan- 
guage: 

Mr. COSTELLO. When the tide is high, in using Buttermilk Chaunel 


you avoid all the dangers ascribed to the other? 
Admiral Bryson. Les. s 


That is all there is in this entire proposition. They cnn use 
Buttermilk Channel whenever they please without any danger, 
and, notwithstanding the dangers that have been ascribed to the 
other channel, an accident of importance has never occurre) to 
a naval vessel going through either of those channels, although 
they go up there in great numbers. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I can not yield; nud hy 
the evidence that the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Hutter, 
placed in the Recorp on Saturday there are 33 feet in that But- 
termilk Channel at high tide, and a mud bottom—absolutely no 
danger—and the new vessels we are going to construct for the 
Navy will draw no more than 30 feet. While the vessels are to 
be enlarged in other ways, so far as the draft is concerned, it 
is not going to be increased. 

I think I shall have to stop a moment to compliment my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. I have heard 
him stand up here a great many times and talk about the Presi- 
dent’s dictation, and he was one of the last men whom I ex- 
pected to see join that procession. He says that he is convinced 
from the evidence that has been introduced 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I decline to yield. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I just wanted to say that everybody is 
joining the procession. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is true; but the pro- 
cession is moving in the opposite direction from what the 
gentleman from Rhode Island thinks it is. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] As I was starting to say a 
moment ago, my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Moore] said that he is convinced from the evidence that has 
been brought out before the committee that this is a meritorious 
project. Mr. Chairman, he is very easily convinced, because 
there was not a single man on the committee who was con- 
vinced, not a single one; and Mr. HULBERT is the only one on 
that committee. who would have voted for this project 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not heard it disputed 
by a member of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There is not a single man 
on the committee who would have voted for this project, with 
the exception of Mr. Hursertr, of New York, if it had not been 
for that letter from the President; so it does not take very much 
to convince my distinguished friend from Pennsylyania aud 
persuade him to follow the President. I regret that he is one 
of those distinguished gentlemen that I fear hereafter will 
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tuke orders from the White House without waiting to hear 
uny evidence beyond the mere expression of the President's will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman have 
hesitated to go to a Republican President and ask to get a 
project through for Puget Sound? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is the gentleman through? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If I had, and if I could 
not have made any better showing than has been made here, I 
would have been ashamed of my friend if he had voted for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman had a letter 
from the President, I guess he would not have hesitated to 
use it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It would depend on what 
it was. [Laughter.] 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, if the gentleman 
wanted a channel he would not hesitate to go after it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, after the discussion here 
to-day and what I had the privilege of saying in my opening 
statement, I do not care to detain the House more than a few 
minutes, I wish to say that there is not, in my opinion, a single 
channel or harbor in the entire country upon which a navy yard 
is located that is in a class with the one now under considera- 
tion. The navy yard at Brooklyn, as has been said, is the most 
important in the entire country, and while it can accommodate 
the largest battleships afloat or in contemplation it can not, by 
reason of the shallowness of the channel, be reached by these 
larger vessels. So far as the political side is concerned, I have 
nothing to say except that if it is polities that inspired the move- 
ment it is the broadest kind of politics, that kind that comes 
from the performance of a duty to the country, and there is 
never any objection to playing that kind of politics. Now, with 
reference to the claim that work can not go on at Diamond 
Reef and Coenties Reef at the same time, I wish to say that 
Col. (now Gen.) Black, then in charge of the work in and 
nround New York Harbor, takes a different view. In a letter 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], dated 
February 14 last, Gen. Black showed how this can be done. I 
will read a couple of paragraphs from this letter. They are 
short and are as follows: 

Before specifications and invitations for bids for the removal of Dia- 
mond Reef are issued it will be necessary to make a rather extensive 
examinaticn of the reef by borings. ‘The work on Coenties Reef should 
have progressed sufficiently by next fall so that this examination could 
be made without undue interference with traffic. Upon the completion 
of the examination the specifications must be prepared and advertised 
for 30 days. Approximately another month must be allowed for enter- 
ing into a contract for the work. 

t is thought that the actual work of removal of Diamond Reef 
could be started advantageously about the Ist of January, 1917, if the 
necessary funds should be appropriated during this session of Congress. 

That is the reason, Mr. Chairman, for the authorization in this 
bill. The $200,000 will permit of the necessary examination and 
plans and the $500,000 authorized will permit a contract, which 
the engineers wish to enter into with some contractor as soon 
as the necessary examination, borings, and plans are made. 
Gen. Black’s letter shows very clearly how much time will be 
saved by making the appropriation and authorization now. I 
ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have an- 
other amendment to offer, to strike out all of line 4, on page 5, 
after the colon down to the word “ that,” in line 10, which is 
the proviso, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 5, by striking out after the colon, in line 4, down 
to and including "Provided further,“ in line 10. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What I really want to do 
is to strike out the first proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments has been exhausted. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair expressly so stated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not so understand 
that. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
end in seven minutes, and that the gentleman have five minutes 
of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Florida that debate is now being ended on all amendments 
to the paragraph. If he desires to make a unanimous-consent 
request, it will be submitted. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man proceeding for five minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am read- 
ing from the hearings on page 33. Mr. Swarr, a member of the 
committee, asked this question of Col. Black: 


Now, if this committee should undertake to include that in this bill, 
how much of that $700,000 would you reauire—how much could you 
economically spend for the next fiscal gar or until the next river and 
harbor bill, which must be passed at 


To which Col. Black replied: 

I could not expend in that time over $200,000. 

Now, we have heard a great deal about preparedness and the 
necessity for economy, and here is a statement made by the 
engineer who has the matter in charge, to the effect that we ure 
giving them $500,000 more than he can use. That may not be 
politics, but it certainly is not the economy that our Democratic 
friends have been preaching so much about. 

Now, I did not clearly understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee as to what he said about polities a little while ago. - A 
good deal has been said about it, and a good many references 
have been made to what I have said about politics. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no apology for anything I have said in regard to 
this item being placed in here for political reasons. The fact 
about it is that it was politics from the beginning to the end. It 
was adroitly worked. They waited until the committee had 
finished its bill, and then it was brought to the attention of the 
committee, when there was no opportunity to consider any of the 
other items that stood exactly on the same footing. Then the 
same thing was practiced here on the floor of the House, and 
I am not going to criticize those gentlemen on the other side 
of the House for taking their orders from the White House. 
They have been at it so long that you can not expect anything 
else, and it has come down to the point where the White House 
must even dictate the items that go into an appropriation bill. 
And I am not surprised to see the gentlemen on that side of the 
House follow the suggestion. They have become accustomed 
to it. 

They are reversing themselves, and if they will follow out the 
directions of the President, they will reverse themselves every 
day. He reverses himself on the policy of this bill as he has 
upon many other propositions. 

And I have no apologies to make when I say that this item 
was placed in the bill for politics and not for preparedness. I 
am perfectly willing to leave it to the country to judge whether 
or not I am justified in saying it. The country knows the con- 
dition that existed between this administration and the Demo- 
crats in New York. They know whether it is worth while just 
at campaign time to make a reconciliation, and if they want to 
take a campaign fund out of the National Treasury for the 
purpose of reconciling Tammary, let them have it if they haye 
the assurance to take it. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hudson River, N. X.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance, 

640,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War may enter into a con- 
tract or contracts for such materials and work as may be necessary to 
prosecute the said iy aa to be paid for as ap A may / Bren 
time to time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate $610,000, 
exclusive of the amounts herein and heretofore appropriated. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I believe this is one of the most important projects that we 
have. At this stage of the proceedings it is very important for 
us to realize that the gentlemen from New York will probably 
be bound to this bill irrespective of what else happens, and that 
had their project preceding this one been struck from the bill 
those gentlemen would have been against the bill. I speak of 
that because it shows the way that our waterway bills are 
constructed. One proposition has to hang with all others; for 
it goes down, then the bill goes. : 

On this particular project the Government is expending $7,- 
500,000 on the Hudson River. It was originally $5,000,000, but 
it has been increased about $2,500,000. It is to connect with the 
Erie Canal, which originally was to cost $100,000,000. New York 
State courageously took that proposition on its own shoulders. 
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Since that time they have voted something like $35,000,000. 
The estimates of those who have taken into consideration 
terminals and all is that $170,000,000 will be borne under this 


bonded indebtedness for the Erie Canal. That is in addition to 
$90,000,000 which originally existed, or $240,000,000 in all on the 
Erie Canal. It would be small and niggardly for this Govern- 
ment to refuse to connect the Hudson River with that project. 

But I wish to call attention at this time, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause it seems a very important proposition, to the fact that one 
of the strongest waterway publications in the country, Water- 
ways and Commerce, declares that this project will be useless 
for commercial purposes, and they go on and give the reasons 
why, and one of them is that you can not carry a deep-water 
vessel through that canal. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not just now. I have only five minutes, 
and I do not want to take further time in addition to that. 

I insert herewith the portion of the article to which I have 
referred: 


{From Waterways and Commerce, March, 1916.] 
OF INTEREST TO AMERICANS. 


The magazine Waterways and Commerce is all pro-American. It 
always has been so and always will be pro-American. The founder of 
this magazine two years ago did not imagine that the day was so near 
when the United States could have a merchant marine, 

Every shipper of merchandise must be familiar with the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He must know the intimate 
relations existing between the railroads of the United States and the 
merchant ships of Great Britain. 

* — » * 


* 0 * 

We see Canada building the Welland Canal for boats of 25-foot 
draft, at a cost of $50, „000, while the Erie Canal, costing the 
State of New York alone to-day $150,000,000 plus $90,000, ex- 
pended in the past, or $240,000,000 in all, has only a 12-foot draft. More 

that, the 12-foot Erie Canal unites with the Hudson River at 
Albany, where there Is only 8 feet of water. 

Worse yet, the Erie Canal lock at Osw accommodates beats of 
only a 7-foot draft, thereby limiting the e Canal to 7-foot-diraft 
paag only place where there will be competition with the Welland 

ot what use is a 12-foot canal to the 25-foot ships that will use the 
Welland Canai, and what will be the cost of transshipment from the 
25-foot boat to a 12-foot boat and from a 12-foot boat to an S-foot boat 
and from an 8-foot boat to a 7-foot boat? 

Why spend enormous sums of money on building useless canals? 
When the Welland Canal is in operation all of our Lake traffic will go 
by the way of Montreal, because the 25-foot Canadian ships can not 
use the 7 or 8 or 12 foot American waterway. At best, these Canadian 
75 5 deliver cargoes for American cities to the railroads for dis- 

In addition to that, the opinion of some of the best waterway 
experts in the country is to the effect that the canal will be 
practically useless. Now, this is only a prediction on their part, 
I concede. I trust it will not be so. But it is one of the most 
important matters for us to consider, by reason of the vote upon 
it—I admit by the city of New York, largely, and those along the 
canal—whether or not we should do this. Gentlemen on the floor 
of the House have told me that they voted against it, believing it 
was useless. Some of the leading gentlemen in New York having 
to do with the transportation question believe it will be useless. 
It is possibly necessary on our part that, New York having ex- 
pended $170,000,000 for the canal in addition to what was 
expended before, we should pay $7,500,000 for the approaches, 
but it is an evidence of our reckless waterway system, which goes 
on without regard to past experiences. 

Now, I simply suggest these things as a prediction coming 
from men who are waterway or who assume to be, and 
that is their judgment. I withdraw my pro forma amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Frear] tell me whether the authority he has just 
quoted is not in the form of an advertisement for a ship canal? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Does it not ask at the bottom 
for a contribution for a ship canal? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not understand so. It is written by the 
editor and is placed on the last page. I shall submit it in the 

and it will answer the gentleman’s question. The editor 
writes it, and I think he is perfectly sincere. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Absecon Inlet, N. J.: For maintenance, $25,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, again I move to strike out the 
last word. I have not endeavored heretofore to strike out any 
items, and I do not propose to do so as a rule—that is, to go 


through the form of making a motion—but I wish to call the 
attention of the House to various projects here and there, and 
these are projects that are in the North, and I trust I will not 
be charged with being sectional in that respect. 

This item, Absecon Inlet, receives $25,000. It is a mile long, 
separating Atlantic City from Brigantine Beach. There are 
one or two facts showing the nature of the improvements we 
are making. This is on the New Jersey coast, as you will un- 
derstand. The appropriations to 1915 were $320,000. This bill 
carries an item for this projeet of $25,000. It was reported 
against by Chief Marshall, but Chief Bixby overruled him. The 
commerce at that time was estimated at from 2,000 to 7,000 tons 
daily. That was the estimate of what was to be carried, or 
upward of 2,530,000 tons a year. The commerce last year was 
18,413 tons—only a mere nominal commerce, an insignificant 
commerce as compared with what was expected. 

Now, I want to say that when we are appropriating $25,000 
for projects of this kind, after placing $320,000 in a project, it 
is time for us to stop and ascertain whether or not we are in- 
vesting our money wisely. I will not call for a vote, and so 
withdraw my pro forma amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
this item I wish to say that, if we are to give encouragement to 
commerce at all, this is one of the instances in which it ought to 
be given. 

Hundreds of thousands of people visit Atlantic City every year. 
It is the playground of the United States and this is the chief 
approach to it. Appropriations have been made for far less 
worthy projects in other sections of the country. I do not ques- 
tion them now, but I want the House to know, with regard to any 
criticism of the Absecon Inlet projects, that steamboat lines run 
from Atlantic City to New York and Philadelphia through this 
inlet. Vessels have gone on the bar here time and time again. It 
is within the easy recollection of many Members of this House 
that the Cherokee went ashore at this point. The whole country 
stood aghast because of that incident. Accidents are constantly 
occurring along the shoals in this vicinity, and there is no earthly 
reason why the Government of the United States should not take 
care of the situation. It should encourage the commerce that 
is created at this port, but it should also provide for the safe 
passage of vessels which every summer carry hundreds of thou- 
sands of human lives. It is one of the instances to which 
criticism does not fairly apply, because the business concerns 
and the life and the property are there, and the Government 
should afford them protection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cold Spring Inlet, N. J.: For maintenance, $40,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I am expecting. that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moors} will not advocate this 
project. This is a project for $40,000, in which the engineers 
only recommend $20,000. 

Cold Spring Inlet is located near Cape May. This is for a 
$1,811,000. project, on which $905,000 has been expended and 
$961,000 has been appropriated. 

As I said, the amount that can be profitably expended is 
$20,000, according to the engineers’ reports, but double that 
amount is recommended here. The commerce in 1914 was 
6,193 tons of commerce, with $103,000 valuation, whereas at 
the time that this project was placed in the bill originally it 
was estimated that the valuation would be $2,226,000. That is 
the engineers’ estimate. Here is $103,000. 

Now, I wish to quote from the engineers’ report, which seems 
to be very interesting on this point. Capt. Lockwood says, on 
page 8 of the document: 

The 6 of improvement, if carried to completion, will be of 
material benefit to the city of Cape May as a pleasure cement Be ae 
the adjacent swamp lands, oblitera mosquito-breeding 8, an 
furnishing oppo ty for expansion of building sites. 

That was the determination of the engineers. Let it be said 
that the real estate company that was making this improvement, 
as they called it at that time, put up $100,000, but I understand 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappex], when this bill 
was up before, presented the condition of affairs, and showed it 
was a real estate project. 

But let us read from Capt. Flagler’s report, page 5, under 
date of August 14, 1905, Document 388, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
He said that this improvement— 


would also permit a resumption of the yacht races that were at one 
time sailed at Cape May and formed the most attractive event of the 
season, The Cape aes cup, an international trophy, I am informed, 
is now sailed for at New York. 

He proceeds, further, as follows: 

Together with the projects in real estate improvements at Ca 
the establishment of a secure harbor would, I am sure, largely 
the present patronage of summer yisitors at this locality, 
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This was to get the races away from you gentlemen at New 
York. Mr. Chairman, it is a real estate project. I do not care 
what administration it was put in under; I do not care where 
it is located; it was a real estate proposition originally. This 
appropriation doubles the engineers’ recommendation, which 
only asked for $20,000. The committee have put in $40,000. 
It accommodates 6,000 tons of commerce annually, and I move 
to strike it out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just a few 
words on the motion made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
for the purpose of explaining the position of the committee 
with reference to this matter. 

This project was adopted in the bill of 1907. Three projects 
were suggested by the engineers. The board recommended the 
smaller project, and the chief, after stating that it was a ques- 
tion that only Congress in its wisdom should decide, concurred 
with the board and advised the adoption of the least expensive 
of the three. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, however, 
recommended the most expensive upon condition, among other 
things, that the locality should contribute a given sum of money 
toward the work. In this recommendation the House concurred 
and the project was adopted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much has been expended? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nearly $1,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. About $900,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now, the project was at one time con- 
sidered as completed, but there is a system of jetties there 
which have deteriorated, so that the channel has been filling up, 
and if something is not done will soon become useless so that 
if we are going to keep it up at all, it is absolutely necessary to 
appropriate this money. It is true that only $20,000 was orig- 
inally estimated by the engineers for this bill, but later on, and 
after further investigations, the engineer in charge found the 
injury more serious than when the first estimate was made 
and recommended that the amount be increased to $40,000 in- 
stead of $20,000. Now it is for the House to say what shall be 
done, but if you are going to keep up the project you must ap- 
propriate this money. If you do not intend to keep it up, but 
wish to abandon it, then, of course, it can be stricken out. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. What was the amount of money expended 
for the improvement of this harbor last year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Fifty-six thousand dollars. 

Mr. HULBERT. Fifty-six thousand dollars last year, and 
you intend to give $40,000 more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the proposition. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. We have heard a whole lot here about the 
greatest waterway expert in America. Was not this particular 
project adopted while Mr. Burton was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true; and it was adopted in the 
bill of 1907, which has been regarded by some experts, at least, 
as the very best river and harbor bill that ever passed through 
this House or ever became a law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, during my 
first session of Congress this matter of the Cold Spring Inlet 
was brought up in the river and harbor bill. I remember it 
very well, because we were intensely interested in opening up 
the approaches to the Delaware River at that time. Cold 
Spring Inlet was about 14 miles above the entrance to Delaware 
Bay, and there was a great deal of discussion as to whether it 
was such an improvement as could be successfully maintained 
by the Government. There were certain suggestions of private 
ownership of land, and the maintenance of the project was 
also a debated question; but the then chairman of the River 
and Harbor Committee, Mr. Burton, of Ohio, who is often re- 
ferred to with very great admiration by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] as one of the leading experts of the 
country, made one of the most eloquent and forceful appeals 
I have ever heard, urging the adoption of the project. 

` Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. I remember when the gentleman came to 
Congress, and we gave him a very welcome reception. We were 
mighty glad to have him come. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman. I was 
glad to get here. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman recollect having heard 
Senator Burton commend this project? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was about to say that the 
greatest waterway expert of the country advocated this project 
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most earnestly and eloquently at that time. I mention it be- 
cause my friend from Wisconsin, Mr. FREAR, is very proud of 
the information he obtained from Mr. Burton, who was then 
chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, and who is un- 
doubtedly a great waterway expert. At that time the galleries 
were filled, the floor was occupied by Members in larger num- 
bers than we usually see here. 

The gentleman froin Illinois [Mr. Mappen] had made a speech 
very much after the fashion of the speech just made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Frear]. He had before him 
a map indicating the lots that were to be sold. He pointed out 
on the map the territory that was to be covered by the sand 
that was to be dredged up from the sea, so that summer resi- 
dents might obtain attractive home sites, and all that. I recall 
the discussion very well; it was memorable because of my inter- 
est in the Delaware River. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Burton, was in charge of the bill; it was said to be one of the 
best and most economical of all river and harbor bills ever 
brought into Congress. I remember that the gentleman from 
Ohio turned to that side of the House as if to give a challenge 
and said, “Is there anyone on this side who opposes this proj- 
ect?” Then he turned to the other side and with a sweep of 
his arm said, “Is there anyone on this side who rises to oppose 
this project?” No one having arisen, and the argument being 
concluded, the question was put and the item went into the 
bill. It is true that it held up the improvement of the Delaware 
River for some time, but it was supported by the gentleman 
from Ohio and it went into the bill. The gentleman from Ohio 
put that project in the bill. The improvement has been made. 
The engineers, who once reported against the project, said they 
could do the work if ordered to do so, and they did. The jetties 
were built and now the sweeping sands—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield now. It is 
true the harbor fills up and the channel has to be cleared occa- 
sionally for the vessels that use it. A million dollars has been 
spent at this point, and now the question of maintenance natu- 
rally arises. The harbor is a good harbor for the people of Cape 
May and those along the Atlantic seaboard who desire to use 
it. Small naval vessels, yachts, and other boats go in and out, 
and cargoes of fish and other commodities are transported to 
different ports. The channel has to be kept in order, It ought 
to be, and I trust the work done in 1907 by the gentleman from 
Ohio will not be abandoned now through the failure of an ap- 
propriation to keep this channel clear. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that Mr. Burton 
needs any defense from me or from anyone else in the House. 
His name has been frequently used in this debate on the rivers 
and harbors bill. I have been studying the make-up of this bill, 
and I have no criticism on it. I do not know enough about it 
in detail, and I try to be a student of the legislation so as to be 
intelligent on questions upon which I am called to vote. After 
a project has been undertaken, I can not without knowing all the 
facts say whether I would support it or not, and therefore I 
must take it largely from the committee. 

I was in favor of the project that was voted into the bill a 
while ago—the East River item—because it seemed to me a 
good one, but I was not in favor of the manner in which it was 
put in. It seemed to me that that was open to severe criticism. 

It is a very easy thing to take a position at one time and to 
see the necessity of changing it later on. Many reasons may be 
assigned for modification of one’s position. I have no condem- 
nation for anyone who changes his mind. I think it was Lowell 
that said that new times demand new duties. Time makes an- 
cient good uncouth. 

Senator Burton took a position. He is well known upon that 
position. He has been severely criticized for not following 
what seemed to be the position he originally took. I do not 
know whether he was inconsistent or not. I do not have the 
facts, but I do know that he has refused to stand for certain 
projects when it would appear that it would be to his favor 
personally to do it. I do know that a committee or a repre- 
sentative came here from Cleveland appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce or other commercial body of the city to ask him to 
stand for a project for the city that would require a great deal 
of money. I know, too, that the committee or members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, to which the representatives 
went, declared that Senator Burton's indorsement was neces- 
sary, and it was further declared that if he indorses the same 
this matter will go through. I do know that Senator Burton 
said to the representatives from Cleveland that while it would be 
his personal pleasure as well as his political advantage if such 
a project could be put into the bill, yet he could not indorse it 
because it did not seem to him that it was justifiable. And 
with the statement made by the representatives of the com- 
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mercial interests of Cleveland that if he would indorse it the 
committee would do it, he said that he could not indorse it, 
and he would not. 

I do not think that whatever criticism Mr. Burton may be 
subject to no one will charge him of taking advantage of a 
situation that confronted him, when to do so would be more 
easy than not to do so, I say to you that I do not know about 
the change of course that has been mentioned here, but I do 
not think that his motives are open to the criticism that strikes 
me has crept into this discussion. While I do not rise to defend 
his name because I feel that such defense is necessary, I simply 
call the attention of the House to his exalted position on public 
questions, always free from personal grounds and based upon 
the plane of a statesman, of which he is a splendid example. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, I represent the district 
that Cold Spring Harbor is located in. I want to say that it is 
the only harbor of refuge from Delaware River to Sandy Hook 
and the only place a boat can go in and find any depth of water 
in stress of weather. I think there is about 70 feet over the 
bar after they get inside. The people appropriated $100,000 
toward the $1,000,000 which the Government is expending, and 
they have spent several hundred thousand dollars inside to get 
a sufficient depth of water. Many boats do go in and out of 
there, also using the harbor of refuge. 

I want to state in contradiction of what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has stated about the channel never being used that it 
has been used by torpedo boats and other boats of the Navy 
and that the commercial end of it is gradually growing. In 
addition to that there are a number of small passenger boats 
that go in and out of there to other nearby points. 

Let me read a letter received by me March 5 from the En- 
gineer of the War Department. 

War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 65 1916. 
Hon. Isaac BAch nac, 
House of 5 
Sim: 1. Replying to your letter of 
formation in rife t to the Cold 8 Bort ject, I beg to say that the 
report which 8 project is based 
No. ` -ninth Congress, seco: 
the Chief * f 


No. Sixty-fourth Con, 
on RE 30, 5 Bot 


needed.” to complete the project, and further appropriation will not “be 


Due to unexpected shoaling and the necessity for repairs to the 
ettion a p ere appropriation became mig ght Pee was indicated a 
une. changes which had occurred in condition of the work 

— — —77 to the time the annual report was submitted were described 
to the River and Harbor Committee when the amounts which should 
be appropriated were being considered, and it is assumed that it was 
upon the information thus obtained ed that the committee recomme nded 
the appropriation of $40,000 instead of $20,000 as estimated for origi- 
nu 


4. No printed reports other than the documents referred to and 
the regular annual reports which have described the progress of the 
work year by year are available. 

Very respectfully, $ 3 
Acting Chief of —— United lass States sly 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman to 
say that this was the only harbor of refuge between the Dela- 
ware River and Sandy Hook. 

Mr. BACHARACH. With a sufficient depth of water. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is that distance? 

Mr. BACHARACH. From Sandy Hook about 135 miles. 

Mr. LENROOT. How far from Delaware River? 

Mr. BACHARACH. About 15 miles. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I did not suppose that this 
item would call for an extended debate, and I move that all de- 
bate on the amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
all debate on the pending amendment close in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the 
committee observed a statement of the chairman of the commit- 
tee with respect to this item. He stated that it was reported 
because it was the carrying out of an adopted project, and 
stated, as to whether or not this should be continued, the com- 
mittee itself had no opinion, but left it to the House to decide. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 


I do not know but that my language was open to that con- 
struction, but I did not intend to say that. The committee did 


have a decided epinion on the subject, but I stated that as to 
whether the committee was going to be sustained or not was a 
matter to be left to the House—that is, whether the item should 
remain in the bill would be left to the House. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. Chairman, of course that would be true 
of every project that comes in the bill. What I wanted to 
say is this, that if this Congress desires to be relieved from the 
charge, and a just charge, that the river and harbor bill is a 
pork-barrel proposition, it must come to that point where it 
will strike out such items as is now before the committee. The 
defense for this item is wholly that it has heretofore been 
adopted by Congress and was indorsed by Mr. Burton, who was 
then a Member of the House. I submit that we are entitled to 
better evidence than that. The question of whether or not an 
appropriation should be made ought to be considered in the 
light of circumstances as they now exist, and if it is clear that 
a project that has heretofore been adopted ought not to have 
been adopted, or if, after being nearly completed, it has been 
shown that it was not such a project as warranted Government 
appropriation, then, notwithstanding the fact that it is the 
carrying out of an existing project, this House, if it does not 
wish to stand for pork-barrel bills, should treat it upon its 
merits and vote out an item that ought not to be there. 

With reference to this item I hold in my hand a report of the 
Board of Engineers. The project is 93 per cent completed 
practically completed—and has cost nearly $1,000,000. The ton- 
nage last year was 6,000, and upon a basis of $40,000 per year 
for maintenance it will cost the Government $6 per ton. Is that 
the kind of business administration that this Congress ought 
to indulge in in river and harbor appropriation bills? Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of a river and harbor bill; I think it is 
one of the most important things that this Congress can deal 
with. The improvement of our rivers and harbors is a matter 
of vital importance; but because I am in favor of a proper river 
and harbor bill, because I want to see such a bill relieved of 
just criticism, I believe that this House, when it comes to items 
like this, ought to strike them out of the bill; and if we will 
treat some of these propositions upon that basis, then it will 
no longer be said of the different river and harbor appropriation 
bills that they are pork-barrel propositions, and people will 
not be able to point to a few items like this to substantiate it. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The gentleman referred to the tonnage. 
He did not speak of the passengers, though I think that is re- 
ferred to right on the same page of the report. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, it is not. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The passengers taken over and returned 
from the fishing banks were 5,083. I merely desire to call 
attention to that to show that it is valuable for passenger 
service. 

Mr, LENROOT. Even that does not authorize an appropria- 
tion of $40,000 a year upon the part of the Government for 5,000 
passengers and 6,000 tons of merchandise. 

Mr. BACHARACH. The gentleman realizes, of course, that 
$40,000 is an unusual proposition, owing to the fact that it has 
shoaled up this particular year. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman does realize that the engi- 
neers recommended $20,000, and I say that any project that 
calls for an appropriation of $20,000 a year upon the showing 
made here is not justified and is nothing but pork. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
LENROOT), there were—ayes 24, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 


Woodbridge Creek, N. J.: For maintenance, $3,000 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The last project which was commented upon was criti- 
cized because of the fact that it was a real-estate project. I 
am not moving to strike this out, although I want to state to the 
House what it appears to be from the engineer’s report. Let me 
say, incidentally, I do not think that the gentleman who has 
been criticized on this floor, Senator Burton, needs any de- 
fender, although the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] defended 
him so well. He is the ablest expert, I believe generally so con- 
sidered, excepting in the mind of, perhaps, several gentlemen 
who may have that opinion of themselves. He has done more 
for the waterways of this country possibly than any other man, 
and he has done it sincerely, but he has made mistakes in judg- 
ment, as every man has made upon the subject of waterways 
who has recommended many of these projects. This one project 
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carries only $3,000, but there is a balance unexpended of $6,000, 
and I want to call attention to the fact that, so far as the rec- 
ord shows, it has to be expended—and that is the engineer's 
recommendation—for a channel t% mile long up to Vallentine's 
private dock. I do not believe that it is a right use to make of 
public funds. Mr. Vallentine can well afford to give the money 
if he chooses to, or he can make some contribution. I do not 
understand on what principle we are entitled to go to work and 
use public funds for a private interest of this kind for a mile 
or a mile and three-quarters. I call attention to the fact that 
commerce to the extent of 203,000 tons went through this chan- 
nel in 1912, but had diminished to 59,000 tons in 1914, showing 
a loss of 70 per cent in two years. 

Let me call attention to another fact. Very few Members 
have an intelligible understanding of the project, and it in- 
volves, just as the other did, a real estate project. The ques- 
tion is, Are you going to use public funds to help out. private 
concerns. The dredging company receives 35 cents a yard 
for dredging, whereas in Woodbury Creek they receive 8% 
cents. I do not know but that that may be a fair proposition, 
but I can not fail to remember what the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] said at the last hearing of the committee, that nearly 
twice as much is paid to private contractors for dredging as is 
paid out by the Government when it does its own work. Here 
is a case where we are paying 35 cents a yard instead of 8} 
cents a yard for a commerce that fell off 70 per cent last year. 
I do not know that I care to say anything further. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does it not appear, even from 
what is found here, that there are a good many docks on this 
project? The Salamander is the farthest up, and then Vallen- 
tine’s, and there are various other docks within the township of 
Woodbridge. 

Mr. FREAR. That may be true, but, so far as the official 
reports show, there are no public docks there—no publie wharves, 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words and I do that for the purpose of referring to 
some remarks made a few days ago by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The gentleman from Minois [Mr. Mapprewn] in diseussing this 
bill undertook to draw a comparison with reference to the ap- 
propriations made in the bill for the State of Hlinois and the 
appropriations made in the bill for the State of Florida. The 
gentleman stated that the State of Illinois paid some $5,618,- 
400.38 for income and corporation taxes in the lust fiscal year, 
and the State of Florida paid $228,358.85 for those purposes, 
and the State of Illinois got in this bill some $850,000, whereas 
the State of Florida zot some $950,000, and some odd. I want 
to state, Mr. Chairman, in the first place, that the river and 
harbor bili is not constructed as the gentleman appears to be- 
lieve upon the theory of allotting morey pro rata among the 
several States. The river and harbor bill is constructed upon 
the theory of taking care of the river and harbor projects of 
the country in the interest of the commerce of the country. And 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is to draw that 
rule, and if that is to be the basis of river and harbor appro- 
priations, that since this Government began appropriating money 
for river and harbor improvement the State of Illinois hus re- 
ceived $19.874,336.32, with only 325 miles of navigable rivers 
and no sea coast to take care of, whereas the State of Florida 
has received $17,535,579.88, with 3,421 miles of coast line and 
navigable rivers to be taken care of. [Applause.] The fact 
of the business is that the rivers in the State of Illinois were 
eared for years ago and their improvement practically com- 
pleted, and I presume the gentlemen from that State are satis- 
fied with what has been done. Mr. Chairman, that is not all. 
The gentleman stops with the corporation tax and the income 
tax, but I want to remind him of the fact that the State of Tli- 
nois receives annually out of the Treasury of the United States 
for pensions the magnificent sum of $11,409,082.92, while the 
State of Florida receives only $1,027,368.29. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the State of Illinois furnished the men 
to defend and preserve the Union, while the State of Florida 
did everything it could to destroy it. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But, Mr. Chairman, the men in 
Florida who are drawing these pensions are men who came 
from his State and from every other Northern State and live 
in the State of Florida, and they are Union soldiers just the 
same as your people are Union soldiers. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] The natives of Florida and the natives of the 
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other Southern States who live in Florida draw practically 
nothing in pensions from the Government of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are not entitled to them and ought 
not to draw them: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not saying they are, and I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, I shall never vote for them to do it. 
I would be ashamed of myself if I did. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
sent for five minutes. more. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection. 

There. was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is net all. The State of INi- 
nois has had $19,874,336.32, the figures which I have mentioned, 
which makes $61,153.34 contributed to every mile of navigable 
streams in the State of Illinois, while the State of Florida has 
reeeived $17,535,579.88, which makes $5,126.15 for every mile 
of her navigable waterways. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman tell the House how much 
Illinois contributed more than the State of Florida contributed 
toward the reyenues of the Government out of which this ex- 
penditure was made? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Yes. I will tell the gentleman that 
Illinois pays a great deal more than does the State of Florida, 
and I will also tell him that the population of the State of IIli- 
nois is 5,628,591, while the population of the State of Florida is 
only 752,619, about half of them negroes, who do not pay a dollar 
of taxes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And not allowed to vote, either, I suppose? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Arid will not be, I will say to the 
gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman’s theory is true, then the 
States of Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Okiahoma, which de not get a dollar for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, do not get their share. 
These States get nothing in this bill, however, for the simple 
reason that they have no navigable waters within their borders. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s statement was made purely 
for political and sectional purposes. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I have never during my 11 years’ service in this 
House—and no man upon this floor can say to the econtrary— 
uttered one word calculated to stir up sectional prejudice in this 
country. If it is true that we are all citizens of this country, 
we are asking for nothing more here than we are entitled to by 
reason of the rivers and harbors that happen to be in our 
section. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman states that northern Democrats 
upon this floor are bound by caucus rule. He knows that no 
caucus has been held upon this bill. He knows that every Mem- 
ber of this House, be he Democrat or Republican, and no matter 
from what section he comes, is at liberty to vote as he pleases 
upon any amendment and upon the bill as a whole. No caucus 
has tied the hands of anybody. i 

I want to correct my statement of a moment ago by saying 
this: That in the State of Florida we have no law denying’ to 
any man the right to vote. They simply have a poll-tax pre- 
requisite and the Australian ballot, which is an educational 
qualification, and that is the reason the ignorant are denied a 
vote; but if the gentleman means to intimate that we ought to 
allow those people to control us, I say to him that we never will 
do that, no matter what happens in this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to extend my remarks 
I desire to submit one or two more thoughts in this connection. 
The complaint of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
that his State is not being treated fairly, that this is a sectional 
bill, and that “the South is truly in the saddle” is unjust and 
with no basis of fact to support it. 

Take, for instance, the matter of public-building construction 
by the Federal Government in the different States, and we will 
find that since the State of Illinois has been a State in the 
Union there has been expended for the erection of Federal 
buildings within her borders the sum of $16,100,525.70, while 
within the State of Plorida the United States Government has 
only expended the sum of $3,018,867.71. And in this present 
Congress the city of Chicago alone, through its Representatives 
upon this floor, is asking for $4,250,000 additional to $1,750,000 
already authorized, making a total of $6,000,000 with which to 
purchase a site upon which to erect a new Federal building 
for that great city. But, Mr. Chairman, I am not criticizing 
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either Chicago or the State of Illinois. I glory in the achieve- 
ments and the progress of that magnificent city and great Com- 
monwealth. Year after year the South and the West pour 
millions into the coffers of Chicago, and as patriotic American 
citizens we take just pride in her progress. 

I am an American citizen, and I wish every portion of my 
great country Godspeed in the march of progress. I would place 
no obstacle in the pathway of any city or State within the 
broad domain of this Republic, and I would consider myself 
unworthy of a seat in this historic Chamber if I should by 
word or deed seek to rekindle the dead embers of sectional hate. 

I have said that the negro did not, as a rule, vote in my 
State. He does not vote not because the right to vote is arbi- 
trarily denied him. We have in the State of Florida the Austra- 
lian ballot in its purity and simplicity. No ornament, party 
emblem, or other distinguishing mark is on the ticket. The 
names of candidates for each office are placed on the ticket 
alphabetically and no voter unless he be blind can be assisted 
in marking his ticket. The voter goes in the booth alone, and 
he inust make a cross mark to the left of each person’s name 
for whom he desires to vote. It will thus be seen that he must 
be able to read before he can vote intelligently. This is our 
educational qualification and the only one we have. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois think this is unfair? 

We also.levy each year a poll tax on all males between the 
ages of 21 and 55, and unless a man shall have paid his poll taxes 
for the two years immediately preceding the year in which he 
offers to vote he can not cast his ballot. This poll tax is only $1 
a year and it goes into the school fund of the State. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois think this is unfair? The great mass of 
the negroes can not read and hardly any of them will pay their 
poll tuxes, and consequently very few of them vote. We dis- 
franchise them in no other way. But I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and to all the world that we of the South 
agree with George Washington when he said in his Farewell 
Address that “ the intelligence and virtue of a country must rule 
it.“ We regard the negro as an inferior being—made so by God 
himself—and we will never consent that the negro shall domi- 
nate in our affairs. And it is time that those who are not his 
friends, but who profess to be for selfish political purposes, quit 
trying to instill such notions into his head. 

The men on both sides who fought out the War between the 
States ceased fighting at Appomattox, and from that day until 
this good hour no real soldier on either side has endeavored to 
rekindle the fires of sectional animosity. It does seem to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that more than 50 years having elapsed since the close 
of that awful fratricidal struggle, the man who would reopen 
the old wounds and attempt to supplant brotherly love with sec- 
tional hate is, indeed and in truth, an enemy to his country. We 
of the South have accepted the results of that great war in good 
faith; we have demonstrated that good faith by the sacrifice of 
the lives of our sons and brothers on land and sea in the War 
with Spain. If unhappily our beloved country should become 
involved—which God forbid—in war with some other foreign 
power, the best blood of the South will be willingly offered on 
our country’s altar. This is our country, and Old Glory is our 
flag. Let us, then, as one people of one country with one flag 
move forward to the music of national progress toward the high 
destiny decreed for us by the Creator of Nations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] seems to be wor- 
ried about what I said. I simply stated a few facts taken from 
the records of the Democratic administration as to where the 
revenue comes from and where it goes. Ue does not like it. 
It seems to hurt. Then he commences to argue about how 
much Ilinois has received since its organization as a State 
for river improvement. He forgets to tell how many more 
hundred million dollars it has paid into the Treasury than it 
has taken out. The gentleman also forgets to state how much 
less Florida has paid into the Treasury of the United States 
than it has taken out. 

Now, as to the question of whether men are prohibited from 
voting just because they are black, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Florida that the time must come, and I hope to God 
it will come soon, when every man that lives under the Stars 
and Stripes, whether he is black or white, will be permitted 
to exercise his rights as an American citizen, as provided by 
the Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 

Ah, the gentleman says they have no law that prohibits men 
because they are black from voting, but he says they have 
methods by means of which they produce the same result. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 


Mr. MADDEN. No; I must refuse to yield at this time. He 
says they propose never to permit these men to vote. Well, I 
suppose that will be true if they have their way. But there 
are 10,000,000 of these people in America. They will rise in 
their might some day against those who are keeping them down. 
They have been loyal to the flag. They have fought in every 
battle that has been waged for the liberty of the Nation. They 
have shed their blood upon every battle field’ They are law- 
abiding citizens. They are loyal to the country and to the Con- 
stitution, and they are entitled to better consideration than 
they are receiving at the hands of men like my distinguished 
friend from Florida, who has just taken his seat. And I resent 
the attitude of the gentleman from Florida and all who think 
and act as he does upon that question, because I believe that 
every human being, no matter what his creed or what his color, 
is entitled to his right to participate in the activities of this 
Republic, if he be a citizen of the United States. Oh, you do 
not ask these men what the color of their skin is when you want 
them to fight for the flag. Oh, no. You only ask them what 
the color of their skin is when they want to exercise their 
right of franchise. You did not ask those men who went to San- 
tiago, who led the charge at San Juan Hill, what the color of 
their skin was when they won the victory for our flag there. 
You did not ask them what the color of their skin was when 
they fought with Gen. Jackson at New Orleans. Oh, no. You 
did not ask them what the color of their skin was when they 
fought in the Revolution, and no one asked them what the color 
of their skin was when they fought for the preservation of the 
Union under which we now all live in that degree of prosperity 
and happiness of which we are all so proud. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida IMr. Crank] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Keyport Harbor, Matawan Creek, Raritan, South, and Elizabeth 
8 Shoal Harbor, and Compton Creck, N. J.: For maintenance, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is with great reluctance, 
Mr. Chairman, that I propose to add anything to the gaiety 
that has been created in this discussion. But I want to call the 
attention of my friend from Florida [Mr. Crarx] to the fact 
that if he had been on the floor of the House to-day when the 
discussion was had awhile ago he would have hesitated to 
make the statement that gentlemen on that side of the House 
voted as they pleased in regard to the items of this bill. If he 
had made an exception of the item in regard to New York 
Harbor, he would not have had to revise his statement. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
there has been a caucus on the New York item or on any items 
to bind Democrats on this bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, it is not necessary to 
have a caucus for the Democrats to know how they will vote. 
All that it is necessary to have is an intimation from the White 
House, You did not have to call any caucus. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] That is what I am saying. 
With the exception of that one item, where they got their direc- 
tion from the White House, that is probably true. I am sure 
my good friend the gentleman from Florida was not on the floor 
or he would not have made that statement. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Did the gentleman oppose the New 
York item? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I supposed I did. I made a 
good deal of noise about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand about the noise; but 
did the gentleman vote against it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I certainly did. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Was there a call for à division? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, there was no call for 
a division. I knew that the Democrats would do what they 
were told to do over there. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. If that side wants a division on every vote, you 
can have it. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. I was asking the gentleman from 
Washington why, if he was opposed to that item, he did not call 
for a division. 

Mr. MANN. And I was butting in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not want to take up 
unnecessary time, I could see, as anyone could see, that it was 
not necessary to prolong the agony any further. I was certainly 
opposed to that item in the bill. I do not think it was justified, 
and I do not think it was put in there for any other reason than 
as a political favor. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him one more question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Did any of the Republicans vote for 
that item? [Laughter.on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, you can always find 
some misguided Republicans that will vote occasionally with 
the other side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Did the President tell them to vote 
for it? [Laughter on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, you can ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] about that. I was a 
little bit suspicious of the way he acted. on that. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Shrewsbury River, N. J.: For maintenance, $10,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. : . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to get the parlia- 
mentary status. Is the Clerk reading the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry: Un- 
der those circumstances “the gentleman from Pennsylvania ” 
would not have a chance to answer the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is familiar with the rule that entitles a Member 
to the floor. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Iam, and I yield to the rule. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Florida was not in the 
Chamber when the New York item was discussed and voted 
upon. I noticed on the floor a little while ago that he evidently 
was receiving some coaching from Members who were in the 
Chamber, 

Thereupon, with a view to showing that the gentleman from 
Washington was not in favor of his own motion to strike out, 
he asked the gentleman from Washington whether he had asked 
for a division. I asked the gentleman from Washington not to 
ask for a division merely for the purpose of not having undue 
delay ; but if every time a gentleman offers a motion gentlemen 
on the committee are going to take it that he is not in favor of 
his motion because he does not ask for a division, I will not 
only ask for a division each time, but for tellers. If gentlemen 
on that side of the House want delay of that kind, we will give 
it to them. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mantua Creek, N. J.: For maintenance, $10,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The criticism may be made a little later on against 
those who are objecting to different items that, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman], there is some- 
thing sectional in these objections, I am endeavoring to show 
that there is absolutely nothing of that kind; that the projects 
mentioned are objectionable in some features; and I believe 
that the facts ought to be disclosed to the House, irrespective 
of where they may be located. , 

Take, for instance, this Mantua Creek item of $10,000. The 
Engineer's report says that it is 85 per cent completed and that 
the remainder is unimportant. On page 2215 the Engineer says: 


No operations were in progress during the year, as no sredging was 
necessary for maintenance in the portion of improvement completed, 
nor any repairs to the jetties, and the remainder of the pro, is 
unimportant. 

And yet we are appropriating $10,000 in this bill, as is dis- 
closed here, to put a channel of 12 feet up to J. P. Thomas & 
Sons’ phosphate works, Now, if that be a proper expenditure 
of the public money, it is just as fair to put it down at North- 
east River, N. C., as it is up in New Jersey, because the same 
proposition came up at Northeast River. There is no choice be- 
tween the two. That is the purpose, as suggested by the engi- 
neer’s report. There is no local contribution. It is just a ques- 


tion of making an outright appropriation to reach a private fac- 
tory. The engineer’s report shows, as to the ordinary traffic 
there, that the loss in commerce was 45 per cent in the last two 
years. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand the gentleman's position to be 
that if there is an industry there, the fact that it is a private 
industry—and all industries are private—is a reason for not 
making an improvement to navigation in order to reach the in- 
dustry? 

Mr. FREAR. I am very glad that the gentleman asks that 
question, because I did not make it clear. In our bill we insist 
time after time on local contributions. We urge that the locality 
shall make its fair contribution toward the project. Not often, 
I admit, but occasionally. We insist on that on projects in Texas 
and California, and some other places. But here there is no 
imposition of any terms, and I say when you are making an 
improvement up to a private wharf—because it is not a public 
wharf, as I take it—up to the private wharf of a manufactur- 
ing institution of this kind, there ought to be some contribution 
by that concern. If not, you can see how wide open we throw 
the doors of the Federal Treasury for the purpose of making 
these improvements, or dredging up to every wharf where a 
channel is desired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Has the gentleman the figures as to the 
tonnage there? 

Mr. FREAR. There was a tonnage of 113,000 tons last year, 
a loss of 45 per cent, but where it occurs there is nothing 
to show. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know the gentleman stated the per- 
centage of loss. What is the present tonnage? 

Mr. FREAR. The present tonnage is 113,000 tons, of which 
90,000 tons is fertilizer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I notice the gentleman has a special dis- 
like for fertilizer. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And I would like to inquire if he does not 
wish us to improve the rivers of the country so that we can even 
curry fertilizer? 

Mr. FREAR. I will answer the gentleman that my objection 
rns to dredging up to a private wharf. That was the reason 
offered. 

I have only moved to strike out the last word, and I withdraw 
the motion. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize the fact that during 1913 and 1914 there was a great falling 
off of such freight as building materials in New Jersey and other 
sections of the United States because of the destruction of manu- 
factures on account of the change in our commercial relations? 

Mr. FREAR, That is true all over the country and on every 
waterway. I did not lay any emphasis on that. That was called 
out by the chairman, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In 1912 the commerce was 
202,000 tons. 

Mr. FREAR. That is true, I presume. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. And it is probably more than 
that now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Toms River, N. J.: For maintenance, $2,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I wish fo read the recommenda- 
tion of the engineers when Toms River was improved and the 
reason for that improvement. It is a small project. There were 
92 tons of commerce last year, valued at $2,714. Document 346, 
Sixtieth Congress, states that there are two railroads there, 
which in 1907 carried 15,000 to 20,000 tons of freight— 

Much of which, it is expected, would be shipped by water if the 
channel permitted. 

They had 92 tons of commerce last year on this waterway. 
I call the attention of the House to the reason given by engineers 
for putting in this improvement. At page 4 of this document 
Maj. Flagler states: 

Toms River is located on one of the three principal automobile lines 
of travel and has a large and increasing business from this source. 
Suitable depth in the river would increase this traffic, owing to the ease 
with which owners could communicate with their yachts at this point, 

Local cooperation, none. 

That was the reason given by the engineer for recommending 
this improvement. I have moved to strike out the last word, 
and I withdraw the motion, because I only desired to disclose 
reasons for recommending the project. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I happen to know something 
about Toms River, N. J., and I do not see any reason why it 
should be eriticized, as it has been, by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, The river empties into Barnegat Bay, and throughout 
the year it is frequented by vessels of various dimensions, 
largely pleasure craft, as he states, The town of Toms River is 
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at the western end of this stream. There are other towns along 
the stream. The river is somewhat remote from the larger 
cities, but the settlements along it are frequented by people from 
New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. The craft that use 
the river come in from all points on Barnegat Bay, some of 
them coming in from the ocean. They stop at the various towns, 
many of them going to Toms River for their supplies. The 
paltry sum of $2,000 is appropriated for the purpose of main- 
taining this channel. It is a tidal stream, with a sandy bottom, 
which when wind swept is apt to fill. Two thousand dollars a 
year is what the Government is asked to spend to maintain the 
channel, in order that thousands of people may come and go 
upon it. It is small enough. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin and to the 
House that a tidal channel can not be kept clear and free for 
navigation unless it is maintained. To say that we spent 
$10,000, which was spent on Toms River years ago in order to 
get a G-foot depth, and that that is all we have to do, is an 
absurd proposition. From year to year the tide fills up the 
channel and the sand drops in from the embankments, closing 
up the passageway. It must be cleaned out once in a while, 
just as the housewife must sweep the floor once in awhile to 
keep it clean. I mention this because the gentleman from Wis- 
consin on several occasions has referred to the question of 
maintenance, and has complained against it. It is as essential 
to maintain our channels and keep them in order as it is to 
cover a building once in awhile with a tin roof to keep out the 
rain. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well that I 
should say a word here. This item was inserted in the bill 
after very careful consideration. It was one of the first items 
presented when we began to consider the bill in December last 
year, and during the two and a half months that we were at 
work upon it the estimate remained before us unadopted, be- 
cause we wanted to get all the evidence obtainable both as to 
the amount necessary and the tonnage, which was small. The 
information finally obtained was the same as that just furnished 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], and was 
such that after due consideration the committee concluded to 
allow the amendment, I think it should remain in the bill as 
we have it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Chester River, Pa.: For maintenance, $3,000. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may pass this item and later return to it in order to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the item on page 7, line 9, Chester River, Pa., 
be passed, and that the committee may return to it later for 
the purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del, : Continuing improvement and 
for maintenance from Allegheny Avenue, 8 to the sen, 

2,100,000; for maintenance of improvement from Allegheny Avenue, 

hiladelphla, to Lalor Street, Trenton, 825 ; and compieting im- 
8 above Laior Street, Trenton, $40,000; in all, $2,105,000: 

rovided, That the Secretary of War may enter into a contract or 
contracts for such materials and work as may be necessary to prosecute 
the project from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, to the sea, to be paid 
for as appropriations may from time to time be made by jaw, not to 
exceed in the aggregate $600,000, exclusive of the amounts herein and 
heretofore appropriated. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word, and I do it to allow the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
speak on the excellent qualities of his river and harbor and also 
to impress on the committee the fact that where there is some- 
thing legitimate—not a 92-ton project, as was the last one criti- 
cized, but where there is a valuable traffic—no one will object, 
unless it is to say that this is a large appropriation at this 
particular time, and that is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. MANN. But is there any reason at this time, under the 
condition of the Treasury and our large expenditures for pre- 
paredness, for expending over $2,000,000 on the Delaware River? 

Mr. FREAR. ‘Two million seven hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. This is a pretty large sum of money. How much 
was spent last year? 

Mr. FREAR. Something like a million and a half. 

Mr. MANN. Out of the $20,000,000 appropriation? 

Mr. FREAR. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. How much was spent on the Delaware River 
last year, the current year or the year before? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One million two hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. Is there no limit to this capacity for absorption 
of the public funds? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; but I do not think we reached it 


last year. 
Mr. MANN. It seems to be a large sum of money. Did 
what we spent last year do any good? . 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Les; it did a great deal of good, and what 
we propose to spend next year I hope will do more, 

Mr. MANN. How long is this going to continue? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At the rate we are going on 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will not ask the gentleman to guess, for 
the gentleman does not know how long the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will remain in the House. fLaughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is fortified by his colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. 

„ Who I hope will address the House and give the de- 
tails asked for by the gentleman from Illinois and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

It goes without saying that this is the most meritorious proj- 
ect in the bill. [Laughter.] 

If we are to continue the policy of making river and harbor 
improvements, I can not conceive of any being so productive 
7 returns upon the Government investment as the Delaware 

ver. 

It produces a large sum of money every year by reason of 
commerce that traverses it, and it pays into the Treasury of 
the United States as high as twenty and twenty-one million 
dollars per annum in customs revenues, which is an earning 
power worth while. At the same time, since the beginning of 
our history, even prior to the days when Daniel Webster made 
his celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne, in which he made reference 
to the Delaware, we had not received as much from the im- 
provement of the entire Delaware as is turned in from customs 
in Philadelphia in a single year. That ought to be a satisfac- 
tory answer to the good-natured questions that have been pro- 
pounded. It is a revenue-earning property. The commerce 
upon the Delaware River is increasing. In the city of Phila- 
delphia we do more than a billion dollars worth of manufactur- 
ing per annum, and much of this goes out on the Delaware 
River to other ports of the United States and to foreign coun- 
tries. The Delaware Riyer has become a veritable beehive of 
industry during the last two years by reason of war cenditions 
in Europe. We make more ships on the Delaware River than 
are made on any other river in the United States. It is now 
the center of the shipbuilding industries, the Clyde of America. 
In 1910 Congress approved a project for a 35-foot channel 
in the Delaware, which was agitated here largely upon the 
ground that New York had a commercial channel of 40 feet, 
Boston had more than 35 feet, Baltimore had 35 feet, and 
Philadelphia, the center of the shipbuilding industry, with its 
great navy yard, its great arsenals, was being left behind in 
the commercial as well as in the naval race. 

We are now constructing a 35-foot channel, for which we have 
to thank Congress, but that project was commenced in 1910; 
at that time the engineer in charge was Herbert Deakyne, a 
major who has frequently been quoted on the floor here by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], who in his report esti- 
mated that the total cost of a 35-foot channel would be $10,- 
900,000. He said, and the Chief of Engineers and the Board of 
Engineers sustained him, that, “ with proper appropriations the 
work would require for completition about six years,” 

Up to the present time the work has been completed to the ex- 
tent of about 40 per cent. The appropriations have not been com- 
ing along at a rate to complete the project in six years. To that 
extent there has been a waste, in that the work has not 
been proceeding as rapidly as it might, in order to effectu- 
ate an economical finish. This year, for the first time, the com- 
mittee has made an appropriation which approximates the 
engineer’s six-years-to-completion recommendation. With the 
sum provided for in this bill it may now be possible to advance 
the work more rapidly. It is to be hoped we will catch up to 
the original estimate of the engineers. I think that is about 
all that ought to be said at this time except that my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Costerro] ought to be heard upon 
this subject. He is a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and I trust will address the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I was in hopes that this 
item would pass without any criticism, as my friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] seems to think it is all right. The $2,100,000 
eash item contained in the bill is $300,000 less than the 
engineer desired for the next year. In addition there is a 
$600,000 continuing contract making $2,700,000 in all. There 
are $900,000 of that item inyolved in the removing of a ledge of 
rock, which is necessary before we will ever acquire a 35-foot 
channel—$300,000 in this appropriation and $600,000 for a con- 
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tinuing appropriation—$300,000 to be used each year. We do 
not expend half enough money for our rivers and harbors. I 
often wonder while sitting here listening to men commenting 
upon river and harbor legislation what they would do if the Gov- 
ernment owned the railroads. You ought to appropriate $100,- 
000,000 a year for rivers and harbors work in order to get the 
most good out of it. More money was lost in the Union Pacific 
und the Northern Pacific and other railroads that attempted to 
cross this continent than you have appropriated to the river 
and harbor item since the beginning of this Government. I 
hope that this item will pass, and I am satisfied it will. Gentle- 
men may play along a little with it, but there is no doubt that 
here is a project that has all the merit of worth, and I know 
this House will recognize that worth. [Applause.] 

It was necessary to make this appropriation in that way in 
order that the Government would get the best results from the 
contractors who will bid on this work. It would take from 10 
10 15 per cent of the total amount to erect a plant necessary to do 
this work, and if we made three contracts it would just cost the 
Government about 30 per cent for the placing of the plant in 
operation in place of 10 per cent. 

I do not think it is necessary to go into this very extensively. 
The Government has given the city of Philadelphia in about 114 
years the magnificent sum of $21,000,000, and we pay back into 
the Treasury of the United States over that amount sometimes 
in one year. We have paid in 50 years over $800,000,000 on duty 
collected on imports, while our internal-revenue tax in 50 years 
sunounted to over $264,000,000. Our value in commerce is over 
$1,200,000,000 per annum, while the tonnage is over 25,000,000 
tons per annum; in 10 years our tonnage equals 250,000,000 
tons. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking why it is that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and his colleague [Mr. Cos- 
TELLO] omitted one of the very best reasons for improving the 
Delaware, and that is that the Delaware shad is the best fish 
that lives in the East. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, anyone who knows shad does not believe that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet]. I am 
impressed with his suggestion in reference to the value of shad, 
and it reminds me of a couplet on the subject that I think I can 
reproduce : 

O fishermen on the Delaware, with slaughter on thy brow. 
Come, speak the truth, your duty tell, what fortune is thine now? 
The fishermen on the Delaware, with visage grim and sad, 
ne lied, “ I can not tell a lie—fuil fifteen million shad.” 

shermen on the Delaware, with slaughter on thy brow, 
Truth crushed to earth will rise again; she ought to do it now! 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. I have just listened to my col- 
league on the committee speak of this project—and it is a great 
project—but as he was telling about the wealth of Philadelphia 
the same thought oceurred to me that did awhile ago when I 
heard my distinguished friend Mr. BENNET, of New York, and 
other gentlemen speak of the wonderful wealth of that city. 

I wonder why it never occurs to some of these cities of im- 
mense wealth to help themselves. I never heard of Philadelphia 
or New York appropriating any great amount of money to help 
their harbors, 

Mr, CONRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. CONRY. Does not the gentleman know that New York 
City in the improvement of the North River expended $105,000,- 
000 for doing work that the National Government should have 
done? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. 

Mr. COSTELLO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the gentleman has 
got a misconception of the facts. My distinguished friend from 
New York, Mr. BENNET, placed the sum at $240,000, and cer- 
tainly he would not overlook anything. You certainly would not 
accuse him of placing the estimate too low. 

Mr. COSTELLO. I do not think that can apply to Phila- 
fdelphia. Our city and State have appropriated over $10,000,000 
for the improvement of the river, and we are now developing 
locks that will amount to about $25,000,000, for which we get 
scarcely a nominal consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am glad to know that 


Philadelphia has been helping herself. It constantly occurs to 


me when I hear these gentlemen from New York and Philadel- 
phia boasting of the tremendous wealth of those cities, which 
nobody disputes, why, they have to have the Government help 
them so much. They do not have to do it out in our country. 
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You take Portland, Oreg., for example, and they appropriate 
half a million dollars every year for river and harbor improve- 
ments, and they do not brag about it, either. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have not yielded the 
floor yet, unless my time has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Do you want me to yield 
to you? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to pay the gentle- 
man a compliment. I do not know how to do it unless I get 
some time. Suppose I ask the gentleman a question, will he 
answer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have a faint recollection of 
having seen somewhere in a Washington or Seattle newspaper a 
cartoon which indicated that the gentleman from Washington 
had drawn out of the Treasury for his splendid river, the 
Columbia, and its tributary, the Willamette, no less than $26,- 
000,000, which I regard as the highest evidence of the activity of 
a Congressman. Has the gentleman ever seen that cartoon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no doubt he paid for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am sorry my distin- 
guished friend, usually so accurate, should have made n mistake. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may have been $28,000,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In the first place, it was 
not $26,000,000; it was $23,000,000. It was over on Puget 
Sound, and scattered generally throughout the State. This does 
not include the amount for the Columbia. What the total would 
be if that is added I do not know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman got it, and 
he is entitled to the credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Wilmington, Del.: For maintenance, $30,000. 

Mr. FREAR. I move to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of putting an inquiry, which, I understand, the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. MILLER] is willing to answer. In the engi- 
neers’ report for Wilmington Harbor there appears this pro- 
vision : 

By an act of the Delaware State Legislature, passed March 9, 1901, 
the vaty of Wilmington was authorized to contribute toward the im- 

rovement of Wilmington Harbor the amount of 10 per cent 808. the 

nited States Government appropriation, not soeg h — 000. To 
the close of the fiscal year the city has contributed, inclu ing interest, 
$20,707, which is less than 2 per cent of the amount appropriated by 
the United States since 1901. 

I recognize that that is one of the places where the Govern- 
ment has insisted upon contribution, but I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Delaware if he knows, or I may ask the chairman 
of the committee, why that has not been insisted upon; why the 
other $40,000 has not been contributed, in view of the fact that 
the Government has spent over $1,000,000 on the project. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to 
make a motion and take five minutes of my own time to answer 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman can do that now. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

I am very glad the gentleman from Wisconsin saw fit to bring 
this up, because if he had not done so I would have made the 
usual pro forma amendment in order to obtain the floor to ex- 
plain it. This question came up last year, when the United 
States Engineer officer at Wilmington, Del., called my attention 
to a letter which he had written to the city authorities in Wil- 
mington with reference to this matter. Under the act of the 
General Assembly of Delaware, passed in 1901, the city of 
Wilmington is authorized to contribute 10 per cent of the amount 
appropriated by the National Government up to and including 
the sum of $60,000. Heretofore it has been the practice of the 
district engineer to make known to the city authorities the 
state of the finances in connection with these appropriations, 
and then the money would be included in the next annual budget 
of the city. In other words, the initiative, as has been the 
practice, has come from the United States Engineer in that dis- 
trict. Maj. Johnston, the present engineer, reported in his 
letter in June to the city council, that since 1901, when this 
act went into effect, $554,000 had been appropriated by the 
National Government for Wilmington Harbor. I want to call 
to the attention of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
that although there may have been, as he says, $1,000,000 ex- 
pended on the projects at Wilmington, Del., to date, the act of 
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the General Assembly of Delaware is only construed to mean 
that the city shall pay this 10 per cent from 1901, and up until 
the end of the last fiscal year, June 80, 1915, there has been 
$554,000 appropriated by the National Government. Ten per 
cent of that would be $55,000. Up to June, 1915, there had been 
appropriated about $21,000. In the rivers and harbors act of 
1912 a dredging plant was established for the Wilmington 
(Del.) district, and to date above $200,000 has been expended 
on that dredging plant. 

I will here insert that portion of the river and harbor act of 
1912 relative to the dredging plant for the Wilmington district: 
An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preser- 


p 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. (Juiy 25, 1912; vol. 37, p. 201.) 


Improving mance at Wilmington, Del., in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 859, 1 er ones 
session, $250,000, of which amount so much as may be y be 
used for the purchase or construction of a dredging redging plant to to be * 
in connection with the work of st places in and main the harbor 
at Wilmington, Del., and at other istrict, with 
headquarters s Wilmington : Pro 
Secretary of War, dredges of a volded Tha 
Wangan; Koat are readily obtainable for do 
at reasonable rates, the amount herein approp. 
mediately available for the prosecution of such work. 

As I have said, to date about $200,000 has been expended on 
that dredging plant, but there was a sharp difference of opinion 
between the city authorities and the various organizations of the 
city of Wilmington, such as the chamber of commerce and the en- 
gineer officer at Wilmington, my people claiming that the cost of 
this dredge should not be charged up against the total appropria- 
tions of Wilmington Harbor, for the reason that by the wording of 
the river and harbor act of 1912 this dredging plant ean be used 
in connection with the improvement of the harbor at Wilmington, 
Del., and in other places in the engineering district with head- 
quarters at Wilmington. That means any other project in the 
State of Delaware and any other project in the State of New 
Jersey down as far as Cape May and up as far as Absecon Inlet, 
on the Atlantic Ocean; so that I think the committee will bear 
with me in the contention that there is merit in the claim of the 
city authorities that the cost of this dredging plant should not 
be charged up against the total appropriation for Wilmington 
Harbor. Therefore that reduces the tetal to about $350,000, 
and 10 per cent of that, as we see, is $35,000, in round figures. 

Following the letter of the engineer to the city authorities, 
the sum of $10,000 was appropriated, but it was not appropri- 
ated in time for the engineer to take of it in this re- 
port. That would raise the amount to about $31,000, and just 
as soon as the United States engineer shows that the Govern- 
ment is ready to go ahead with its money, he will make applica- 
tlon to the city council, and they will appropriate additional 
money. 

One of the duties of a Representative in Congress, besides 
representing his State as a national legislator, is to look out 
for such cases as this that come up in regard to his district and 
concern his people, and I am very glad that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear) has brought this matter up before you 
gentlemen to-day, because I was aware of the fact last spring, 
when my service in Congress began, of what the engineer, who 
was a personal friend of mine, stated in his report, and I pre- 
sumed that this question would undoubtedly be mentioned in 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, where it was mentioned, 
and that it would also be mentioned on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have a few minutes remaining I 
would like to state that throughout the State of Delaware, in 
connection with other projects where cooperation is mentioned, 
it is shown that in every in ce the people have lived up to 
the spirit of the agreement be m the National Government 
and the localities to cooperate wherever they can. My people 
and my State are not a rich people; neither are any of the 
municipalities or towns in that State what might be termed as 
rich cities or municipalities as compared with other cities 
that have been discussed here to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Delaware 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I have not had 
any time heretofore on this bill, and may I ask that the House 
give me five minutes more? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Delaware may proceed for five minutes 
more. 

hi CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this item and amendments thereto end in 
five minutes. 


contract 


ing the work work —9—— 
become im- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this item and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], that the gentle- 
man att Delaware [Mr. Min] may proceed for five minutes 
more 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I would not be 
fulfilling my duty if I did not see to it that there was written 
into the Concresstonat Record the fact that my people had 
cooperated to the fullest extent of their capabilities with the 
Federal authorities. 

I am not going to deal with this subject of cooperation any 
longer, because I think I may have already answered the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], and if he 
has any further questions to ask I would like to answer them. 
I would like to take up the question suggested by my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] as to the shortness of ton- 
nage, the lack of tonnage, on the various streams in the State 
of Delaware. It seems that the tonnage of streams all over 
the country went down in the fiscal year 1914, but there were 
so many glaring inconsistencies in the statistics of various 
streams in my State as compared with the tonnage of the year 
before that I made it my duty to investigate and ask various 
shipping men and to write letters ard visit these places myself 
to ascertain just what the cause was. The act of February 21, 
1891, practically makes it mandatory upon shipping men to 
report their tonnage, but I dare say that the penalty carried 
in section 2 of that act is never enforced, and therefore the 
shipping men have grown careless. 

I am not going to take the time of the House to-day to go 
over the report of the committee or the report of the engineer 
from that district, which is also a public document, and show 
where there is more tonnage; but I am going to ask the House 
for permission to extend my remarks to the extent of inserting 
various data that I have collected about these streams in my 
State, showing that there is more tonnage than has been re- 
ported by the people. I do not mean to excuse them. I am 
glad to utilize this opportunity, so to speak, to bring it to their 
attention in a public manner, and I can put in the Recorp 
statistics which will show in every case that there has been 
more tonnage than has been reported in the public documents 
I have referred to. And I frankly say it is the fault of my 
own people, and I hope that after the matter has been called 
to their attention in this public manner they will see to it that 
they rectify their mistake, because it is necessary for them to 
show what that tonnage is, in order for the Government to do 
what is fair and what is fair for them to do likewise. 

I am going to yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chair- 
man, and ask that I may extend my remarks in the RECORD 
on this topic; and I would like my remarks on the alleged lack 
of cooperation to follow the remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objeetion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Inland waterway between Rehoboth enp hn and Delaware Bay, Del.: 
Continuing improvement and for maintenance, $50,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have looked around to see if the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Miter] was here, because I did not want to raise 
this question otherwise. We are appropriating by this bill 
$50,000 for this waterway. I do not believe that this report 
states very clearly what the total amount is to be, although it 
is suggested that $356,000 is to be expended. 

I call attention to the document containing the comments on 
this item by Maj. Flagler, who also made the recommendation 
which I discussed a few moments ago. Back on May 17, 1907, 
he stated, in Document 323, on page 9, that $4,500,000 in com- 
merce will follow the canal, and the amount will be doubled 
within 10 years. That was in 1907. It may be possible that 
that will come about, but I suggest that the commerce of 1914, 
after the expenditure that we have made, reaches 4,928 tons, 
less than 5,000 tons, of the value of $67,000. 

There is another question which was raised by the gentleman 
from Iowa yesterday, which is interesting in this connection, 
and that relates to the dredging contracts. On this same prop- 
osition the rate in one dredging contract is 8 cents and in an- 
other it is 13.9 cents. I do not know whether there is any light 
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that can be thrown on it by the gentleman from Delaware. I 
only moved to strike out the last word in order to enable him 
to offer whatever explanation he may have. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I am not going to take the time of the 
committee this afternoon to go into detail about this matter, 
except to say that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
evidently does not know that this project has not been com- 
pleted. In other words, the dredge is still working, and the 
commerce that Maj. Flagler predicted has not yet started to 
use that cut-off, because it has not been completed. The gen- 
tleman evidently does not understand that this project has not 
been finished, and therefore there is no commerce to estimate. 

I will ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to extend my remarks 
in the Record in connection with my other remarks on this bill. 
I do not want to detain the committee any longer. Its member- 
ship has been very good to me. I will say in closing that this 
Lewes and Rehoboth Bay project is one of the most important 
in my State, and will be of lasting benefit to the people of 
Sussex County, in Delaware. As the gentleman’s objection is 
withdrawn, I will extend my remarks on this subject at a 
later date, so that the Recorp will show the true facts in con- 
nection with this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendments are with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Elk and Little Elk Rivers, Md.: For maintenance, $8,500. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make an inquiry and 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. In the bill $8,500 has been presented. The 
engineers’ report on this project, I understand, is only for $2,500. 
I will ask the chairman of the committee what the purpose is 
in increasing this item? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Two thousand five hundred dollars was the 
original estimate; but when we came to consider the item Col. 
Taylor, from the office of the Chief of Engineers, came before 
us and stated that after the estimate was submitted he had dis- 
covered considerable deterioration in the work, and that it 
needed this larger amount. On this statement we increased the 
amount to the figures in the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. I would suggest in that connection, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Document 770, Sixty-second Congress, shows that 
the cost of maintenance is large, and the river must be classed 
as unworthy of improvement. That is the engineers’ report. 
On March 4, 1912, it was recommended to various Members of 
Congress that the Goyernment should expend $4,040 and the 
local interests $2,020. That is all. as I understand, shown by 
the engineer’s report, and the House or the committee was 
asked to support these measures when the statement of the 
engineers was that it was not worth the improvement, but 
they eventually put on $4,040 for the Government and $2,020 for 
local interests. Now, we finally find that it has jumped up to 
$8,500 in this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can say to the gentleman that 
a new town has been started along the line of Elk River. It 
is called Chesapeake Beach, and a steamboat line has started 
business. That, to a large extent, accounts for the increased 
appropriation to carry the depth of water up to the town. 

Mr. FREAR. And only 75 tons of merchandise was carried 
last year. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but this is a new line. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two words. If the 
gentleman from Florida will indulge me for a moment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Before the gentleman proceeds 
I want to ask a question. The gentleman from Wisconsin said 
that 25,000 tons of freight was carried. 

Mr. FREAR. Twenty-five tons of merchandise. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On page 96 of the report it says 
44,000 tons. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentieman from Wisconsin is always 
watchful of my words. I stated that it was 25 tons of mer- 
chandise, and that was all that was carried. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I misunderstood the gentleman, 
I am not keeping such especial track of the words of the gen- 
tleman, but as a legislator here called upon to vote I want to 
know whether a man is accurate in his statements. I shall have 
occasion to comment on that a little later. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
whole point is that business is anticipated and the way must be 
cleared to accommodate that business, a perfectly natural propo- 
sition. 
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Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from Florida if he 
will consider an amendment such as was introduced in the bill 
of 1914, with respect to taking over the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal? 

Mr. 3 I did not quite understand the gentleman's 
request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In 1914 the bill contained an 
item to take over the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and im- 
prove it for commercial purposes. A few days ago I spoke upon 
the advisability of opening up this and other waterways as 
a matter of preparedness. I ask the gentleman whether, at this 
time, he will agree to the introduction of an amendment looking 
to the condemnation of that property? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee can not accept an amendment of that kind. It is what 
we call a new project, and although we adopted it, as far as the 
action of the House was concerned, in the bill of 1914, it was 
stricken out in the Senate and stands now before the Congress 
as a new project. Unless we were going to take on new projects 
we could not take on that proposition. I want to say further 
that the committee as organized at that time thought it a good 
project and worthy to be adopted, and I for one have not 
changed my mind on the merits of that proposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to say to the gentleman 
and to the House that this is one of the new projects that was 
kept out of the present bill. <A little while ago I started to say 
that I sympathized with the gentleman from Florida because 
of the predicament he found himself in with respect to the New 
York Navy Yard channel proposition. I voted for it because I 
believed it was absolutely necessary. I think it is; but I also 
recognize that there are other worthy projects that were kept 
out of the bill. The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project, the 
Charleston Navy Yard project, the Norfolk Navy Yard project, 
and the project that the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has between Lakes Union and Washington—all of 
these were kept out of the bill under the rule the committee 
adopted, and of which we had public notice. The New York 
project having gone in at the instance of the President, and the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project having been kept out, 
I hoped the gentleman from Florida would accede to the propo- 
sition that I might offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; we could not open that without open- 
ing it to others. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the River and Harbor 
Committee approved of it and put it in the 1914 bill. That is 
correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As far as the committee is 
concerned, then, it appreciates the importance of the project, 
but does not take it on because of the rule that new projects are 
not taken on in this bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As far as the chairman of ihe committee 
is concerned, that is true, and I know of no objection to it com- 
ing from any member of the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I supported the one new proj- 
ect that went into the bill, but, under the circumstances, will 
not now undertake to break the committee’s action by introduc- 
ing this amendment. I thank the gentleman from Florida for 
the statement he has made as to the merits of the project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, for the purpose of obtaining the floor. I 
was with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] when 
we discussed this matter of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
at various times with the members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. I want to say to the House that the reason I 
have supported the Committee on Rivers and Harbors when 
amendments have been offered—both to strike out and to add 
to projects in this billi—was because I thought they would op- 
pose all amendments covering so-called new projects. No one 
would like to see the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project 
included in the bill more than I would, because it is practically 
wholly within my State, except a few miles that are in Mary- 
land. I was willing to accede to the so-called gentlemen’s 
agreement existing between the committee and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] and myself, but I thought we should ask 
for this amendment on the floor. I supported the committee in 


opposing the striking out of the New York amendment to-day, 
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and opposed striking out that item in this bill for the reason 


that I really think it to be a real preparedness measure, 
although I did not like the political aspect that was brought 
in. Therefore I will follow my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] and not offer any amendment to this bill touching 
this Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project, in view of what the 
chairman of the committee has said. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Waterway on the coast.of Virginia: For maintenance, $1,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the item of $1,000 in lines 9 and 
10, for the waterway on the coast of Virginia, is very small. I 
did not speak of the item on lines 7 and 8, referring to the 
James River, which I called attention to when the former bill 
was considered, because I realized that there is no object in 
presenting these matters constantly to the House. That may be 
a meritorious project in some respects, but I will not discuss it. 

J wish to call attention to this waterway on the coast of Vir- 
ginia for only one purpose. In Document No. 957, Sixtieth Con- 
gress, first session, Maj. Flagler, who recommended improve- 
ments on Toms River, estimated the commerce on Cat Creek at 
that time to be $1,015,000. The engineer’s report for last year 
shows 1,955 tons, valued at $37,000. That is the character of so 
many estimates on which we base our waterway improvements. 
Here is less than 5 per ‘cent of the commerce realized after the 
expenditure of money on this project, and the same is true of 
many others that I could refer to. Yet on these rainbow dreams 
of engineers we proceed to adopt projects and make expendi- 
tures. Then when the question comes as to their abandonment 
the people of the locality protest against it, and we have that 
experience time after time. Cases will again be referred to, 
I presume, in this bill. I call attention to that just for the pur- 
pose of showing the entire lack of realization of estimates made 
by engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered us withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $1,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the figures 
“ $1,000,000 ” and to substitute “ $200,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 9, in line 12, by striking out “ $1,000,000" and in- 
serting “ $200,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in order 
that we may appropriate enough money to do all the work which 
the Government plant located on this canal is capable of doing. 
I understand the testimony of Col. Taylor to be to the effect that 
the Government can perform only about $200,000 worth of work 
a year with its plant at that place, The Government with its 
plant is making excavations for 4.3 cents per cubic foot, place 
measurement. It is contracting to do this work for over 72 
cents per cubic foot, place measurement. 

I think it would have been better if the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smart] had not challenged the figures of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] with regard to the com- 
merce on this canal. I have been verifying these figures. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin stated that the commerce for 1913 
was 67,000 tons of merchandise, and his statement is entirely 
correct. It is true there were, during 1913, 229,000 tons, but all 
except 67,000 tons was lumber, shingles, and things of that kind, 
that can float in 6 feet of water. 

But the gentleman from North Carolina complained of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin because he had taken the figures for 
1913. I have before me the Engineer Report for 1914. And, 
mind you, last year, according to the figures in this report, we 
did $647,000 worth of work in improving this waterway. Yet 
there is a decrease in the tonnage of 1914 as compared with 1918 
of over 29,000 tons. Now, if it requires an appropriation of 
$647,000 of the Government’s money to decrease the tonnage on 
this canal 29,000 tons, how long will it be until there is no 
commerce on this inland canal at all? 

Mr. MADDEN. And how much will it cost us to continue the 
decrease? 

Mr. GOOD. We are now appropriating $1,000,000 for this 
project, $800,000 of it to be done by private contract, which 
means a profit to the private contractors of not less than 
$300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a letter which contains the 
private report of the board of directors of the Atlantic & Gulf 
Coast Dredge Owners’ Association. It is an interesting report, 
and when I read it I see the reason assigned why we appropriate 
money in these large sums for the profit of the private dredge 
owners. Why, let us see— 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Does the gentleman wish to be understood 
as charging the Committee on Rivers and Harbors with making 
appropriations for the benefit of dredge owners? 

Mr. GOOD. I would not charge the gentleman from Florida 
with doing anything that was in the least degree improper. I 
think the gentleman from Florida has been imposed upon by 
these dredge owners, in getting into this bill large appropria- 
tions in order that a few dredge owners can receive unreason- 
able profits. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I want to thank the gentleman for his cer- 
tificate of character. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman from Florida think this is a 
meritorious project, and that in view of the present state of 
the Treasury we ought to appropriate $1,000,000 this year for 
this project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think if we are going to complete that 
project, the sooner we complete it the better, and the larger the 
appropriation the sooner it will be completed. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the sooner we drop it the better. But I 
want to read some of the things that these dredge owners have 
reported in their convention, secretly. The first thing is fixing 
prices. Why, there is no competition. Here is what they say, 
themselves: 

During the past year your board have especially taken up for con- 
sideration the question of its d ent for fixing prices on work and 
the allotment of work through the commissioners of that department, 
and have carefully studied the 8 which present themselves in 
connection with t line of work. 

Then, again, the report says: 

Starting, as it did, in the desire to combine against ontsiders, it has 
ended in combining against itself; and instead of its members standing 
together to promote the business of dredging in all its general and im- 
portant details, as above mentioned, we behold a spectacle of members 
quarreling one with another over the division of work, and each one 
complaining that the association is a failure because it does not give to 
each one all the work that he feels is his due, each member forgetting 
that the association simply undertook this 9 — because it was forced 
upon it, and because other agencies to do that work had failed, and 
because the operators on the Atlantic coast refused to enter into proper 
arrangements for 8 amongst them and preferred to load 
this work upon the ion, a work for which the latter was un- 
fitted, for which it was never intended or formed, and the only excuse 
for foisting this measure m it was apparently the dredging operators 
failed to appreciate that this kind of work was done in other lines of 
business by special pools organized for no other purpose and specially 
organized for that purpose alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debute on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
suggest to the chairman of the committee that this is a million- 
dollar proposition, and it does not seem right to hold the com- 
mittee down to 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I quote further from.this report: 

The association should, on the other hand, favor the creation of pools 
in each district formed upon the lines of other successful business ar- 
ran ents of like character. 

e association as a whole will then confine itself to legitimate busi- 
ness of aequi work and promo’ resources of members for 
doing work, leaving to the separate pools the business of dividing up 
that work at good prices, 

Why. the gentleman seems to think that the Government has 
something to say with regard to fixing the price, but this pool 
and this waterways association not only fixes the price, but 
they divide the work. Further on they complained because they 
had not had any banguets of the association in the later years 
and go on to say how important it is to invite members of the 
State legislatures, governors of the States, and, last but not 
least, to invite Congressmen to banquets to get their favorabie 
consideration. I quote from the report: 


These entertainments do not entail any serious expense upon the as- 
sociation, but they do create the greatest possible prestige for our busi- 
nns in the estimation of those whose favor it is to our advantage to 
with transportation com 
test possible benefit to our busi- 


quired it. The expense of our entertainment is wisely expended, and 
brings an adequate return for every dollar so spent. 
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Gentlemen, here is a proposition questionable in the extreme, 
a proposition that will never amount to anything as a waterway, 
on which there will move no commerce. It is a little canal, and, 
with the Treasury empty, we are appropriating $1,000,000 this 
year for that project. Then, too, in so doing we are appropriat- 
ing about $300,000 of pure pork, I assume, for the members or 
some member of this dredgers’ association. Why, this dredgers’ 
association has a campaign fund, according to the report. They 
appronch Members of Congress from every side, if their report is 
to be believed. They go to them before election and after elec- 
tion, and it seems to me that it is about time that Congress 
should purify itself by refusing to make appropriations of this 
kind. ‘This item is for a million dollars, a great increase over 
any appropriation before. The commerce on this little canal 
is dwindling away, and by the time we have completed it the 
timber will have been removed from the banks of the canal and 
there will be no commerce to move. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman know of any case 
where they have approached a Congressman either before or 
after election? 

Mr. GOOD. I know nothing about it except what the Dredge 
Owners’ Association say. They say it is necessary to have these 
banquets in order to influence Members of Congress, and they say 
it in that many words—Members of Congress. There has been 
much said throughout the country in regard to por 

Mr. SPARKMAN. the gentleman know of any case 
where a Member of the House has attended any of their ban- 
quets? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I do not. I have never attended any of 
their banquets. I do not know of any Member of Congress at- 
tending any of their banquets, and do not believe they would be 
influenced if they did. I only know that that sort of statement 
does Congress no good and that it does Members of Congress 
a great deal of harm. They can not be bought that way. I am 
doing, by offering this amendment, what I think will improve this 
bill and will give that canal all of the money that the Govern- 
ment can expend there, $200,000 a year, until that useless and 
worthless canal has been completed. I suppose we will have to 
do that. I am opposed to appropriating $1,000,000 for that pur- 
pose at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that there is 
very much to add to what has just been said in regard to this 
project. It is a $5,400,000 project that received $400,000 last 
year. This year, in a time of need of the Government, it is 
given $1,000,000 for a traffic that reached 65,000 tons of actual 
commerce outside of the timber and wood in 1913, and about 
the same amount in 1914. That is the last report that we have 
from the Army engineers. I find that it is very unsafe to accept 
the estimate of anyone outside unless you have the actual fig- 
ures from the engineers. That amount has been placed in this 
bill—$1,000,000—and we are asked to support a bill containing 
an item of this kind. When this project was first put through 
it was urged as a military necessity; and Col. Black, who to- 
day is the Chief of Engineers, says, on page 27 of House Docu- 
ment 391, Sixty-second Congress, that the depth from Norfolk 
to Beaufort is sufficient for navigation, and that for the move- 
ment of troops water transportation affords many advantages 
over rail. He also says that to move a division of troops it will 
take 12 ships of 20-foot draft or 22 ships of 16-foot draft, and 
that is what they propose for this canal. That was the object 
of it at the time the document was written, and we are digging 
a 12-foot canal. Again, on page 117, of the document, we find 
the following: 

The ssible danger of interruption to traffic by the forces of the 
enemy s been suggested as a reason why this route should not be 
chosen. At its nearest point this route is distant 6} miles from the 
seashore and some 8 miles from the sixth-fathom curve of the ocean. 

Then he goes on to demonstrate that this will be protected 
from the enemy. Mr. Chairman, I know that, because I have 
ridden up and down that coast day after day on horseback. 

There is no chance for anyone to get within gunshot with a 
cannon or otherwise of that canal more than there is of storm- 
ing the city of Washington from the Chesapeake Bay—not a 
particle. It is an absurdity. But it is put there for the purpose 
of aiding this $5,400,000 project on which we are asked to 
appropriate $1,000,000. The gentleman from Iowa says, and well 
says, and he reads from the dredgers’ report, that those dredgers 
in past years entered into a conspiracy, because it is purely that, 
to apportion the Government contracts among themselves. Now, 


will the gentleman yield? 


if that be true at this time, and we see that they get twice as 
much on these contracts as the Government pays for its own 
work, an investigation should be had. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I care to say anything else, 
except that this one item of $1,000,000 ought not to stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], 
on page 3 of the minority report, criticizes the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee for adopting projects and making dribbling 
appropriations for their completion, and thereby dragging the 
whole system into a mire of waste. And here is a project for 
which we appropriate $1,000,000 to finally complete in a year, 
after having expended $4,000,000 upon it, which is now standing 
idle so far as bringing in any revenue. And he takes the other 
horn of the dilemma and criticizes the committee for making an 
exorbitant appropriation. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
said he would not accuse the chairman of recommending the 
appropriation in the interest of the dredgers, but he did not say 
anything about the rest of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. There was no such proposition put up to me 
as a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, I will say, 
for a project to merely help some dredgers on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, the gentleman knows I have not 
charged any member of the committee, and would not, or any 
Member of the House. I have only read what is in the report 
of the Dredgers' Association. 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not want this taken out of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter is, there are two canals 
down there now in operation; or rather the canal on which 
this work is being done is in partial operation. The other 
canal, of course, is carrying all the tonnage, and therefore there 
is only a small tonnage being carried over the canal which is 
now in the process of being deepened. I think that the ton- 
nage coming through both canals aggregates yearly something 
like 600,000 tons. I was informed the other day by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cosrrro] that one firm in his 
city—Philadelphia—has 90 or 100 barges to go through that 
canal when completed. It seems to me that a sensible thing to 
do in cases of this kind is to complete the project, in place of 
dribbling it along, so that we may get some return for the 
money expended. And I think the sensible thing to do would 
be to appropriate sufficient money to complete this project in 
one year. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] does not 
know what the contractors will make on the next contract any 
more than I do. In fact, they may lose money. Some con- 
tractors on the Ohio River this year have gone into the hands 
of receivers. Because a contractor makes some little money 
this year, there is no reason that he will make any excessive or 
exorbitant profits next year. You do not anticipate that the 
Government oflicials that have this work in charge are going to 
look around for the highest bidder. They certainly will under- 
take to have the work done as cheaply as possible, but if you 
leave this to be completed by the Government plant there, it 
will take six or eight years, and if you put in a larger Govern- 
ment plant at this time, with the price of iron going up and all 
equipment of this kind going up, day after day, the work can 
not be done any cheaper. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do I understand that if a million 
dollars was appropriated that would result in the completion of 
this project? s 

Mr. SWITZER. Completion of the project. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think that 
we would save money? 

Mr. SMALL, It would complete this particular section from 
Norfolk, Va., to Albemarle Sound. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I mean. Has the 
gentleman any idea of how much more it would cost the Gov- 
ernment if it has to eomplete the project ultimately, if it should 
do it by dribblets of $200,000 a year? 

Mr. SWITZER. It would depend on the price of labor in the 
future. Labor is going up every day now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask that the gentleman may 
have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. It is not a question of costing the Govern- 
ment more, but what I want is to have a project completed so 
that the people can get some benefit and some use from it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When I first came here, or a 
year or two after I came here, Gen. Casey, Chief of Engineers, 
wrote a letter, and I recall that Mr. Burton read it. I remember 
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well when he read it, because it was the first time that subject 
of making contracts and completing a great work had ever 
been brought to my attention. Gen. Casey in the letter said: 


At the Hay Lake Channel the work estimated to cost $2,659,150 will 
be completed upon the execution of the existing contracts, and fully 
$900,000 within the estimate, a saving of one-third, or 33 per cent. 

And he also says the same thing about the Philadelphia 
Harbor: 

The price under the continuing contract is only 33 per cent of the 
average price which during the past 10 years has been paid on the 
Delaware for similar dredging under annual contracts. 

Mr. SWITZER. I agree with the gentleman that one con- 
tract for the entire work usually results in a great saving of 
money on the work to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the character of the 
criticisms that have been made against this project, I will be 
glad to have the attention of the committee briefly. 

This project is for an inside route from Norfolk, Va., south- 
wardly, entering the ocean at Beaufort Inlet, N. C., a distance of 
186 miles, It is inside of Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout, the 
most dangerous menaces to navigation along the Atlantic sea- 
board, to which Cape Cod comes next in point of danger. 

The project is for a minimum depth of 12 feet. Here on this 
map is located Norfolk, and the inside route here runs out to the 
ocean again at Beaufort Inlet. The estimated cost is $5,400,000. 
The sum of $1,800,000 has already been appropriated. This addi- 
tional million will complete the section from Norfolk to Albe- 
marle Sound, leaving $2,600,000 to be appropriated to complete 
the remainder of it to Beaufort Inlet. 

There have been since 1902 three or four examinations of 
that project, each time by a special board of engineers, reviewed 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and by the 
Chief of Engineers. There has never been an unfavorable re- 
port. Each one of those reports in unqualified terms and un- 
reseryedly commends it for its advantages to commerce and as a 
strategic arm of defense. I will summarize as follows those 
several surveys and reports, 

There have been an unusually large number of examinations 
and surveys of this inland waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort, 
N. C. In 1875 Congress ordered a survey from the southern end 
of the Dismal Swamp Canal to the Cape Fear River, and a most 
valuable report, by S. T. Abert, was made, which is to be found 
in the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1876, page 
376. 

There were several subsequent reports, but the most important 
was that authorized in the river and harbor act of June 13, 
1902, submitted to Congress February 19, 1904, and is printed as 
House Document No. 563, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session. 
This report covers the route from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, 
N. C., Inlet. The authorization was to determine the most ad- 
vantageous route, with a channel depth of not less than 16 feet, 
and the law further directed the engineers to include the prob- 
able cost of any existing privately owned waterway which might 
form a part of the proposed route and which it might be to the 
interest of the United States to acquire. The special board de- 
tailed thereon made an elaborate favorable report. The Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, in reviewing this report, 
while conceding the importance of this waterway, stated as 
their conclusion that the cost of a waterway 16 feet in depth 
was greater than the resulting benefits would justify, and recom- 
mended that another survey be had between Norfolk and Beau- 
fort with a view to securing a depth of 10 or 12 feet, as might 
be most desirable, and they further expressed the opinion that a 
waterway of this lesser depth would greatly benefit commerce 
and possess military advantnges. 

Congress authorized another examination and survey from 
Norfolk to Beaufort in the river and harbor act of March 8, 
1905, with a depth of 10 to 12 feet, and this work was assigned 
to a special board of engineer officers, and their report, with the 
concurring approval of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors and the Chief of Engineers, was submitted to Congress 
on December 3, 1906, and is printed as House Document No. 84, 
Fifty-ninth Congress. second session. This report contains esti- 
mate of cost for a depth of 10 and 12 feet, respectively, but recom- 
mended the latter depth. It also recommends the purchase of 
the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal as a part of the route, pro- 
vided the said canal could be purchased by the United States for 
a sum not exceeding $500,000. This report is altogether favor- 
able to the project. 

By the act of March 2, 1907, Congress provided for the con- 
struction of one section of this waterway by making an appro- 
priation for the construction of the Adams Creek Canal, con- 
necting Neuse River with Beaufort Inlet, with a channel depth 
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of 10 feet. This canal was so constructed as to admit of dredg- 
ing it to a greater depth. 

In the river and harbor act of March 3, 1909, Congress author- 
ized the survey for a continuous waterway from Boston to Beau- 
fort with a maximum depth of 25 feet and such lesser depths 
along any portion as may be found suflicient for commercial, 
naval, and military purposes. This report was submitted to 
Congress on January 4, 1912, and is printed as House Document 
No. 391, Sixty-second Congress, second session. This is an 
elaborate report, and discusses in detail all the intervening links 
between Boston and Beaufort, including the link from Norfolk 
to Beaufort. This report recommended the construction of a 
waterway 12 feet deep between Norfolk and Beaufort, at a total 
cost of $5,400,000, which included $500,000 for the purchase of 
the existing Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal. 

Congress adopted the project from Norfolk to Beaufort in 
accordance with the report last named in the river and harbor 
act of 1912 and appropriated $600,000, of which $500,000 was to 
be used in the purchase of the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal 
property. This canal has been purchased and is now the prop- 
erty of the United States. 

In the river and harbor act of 1913 an additional appropria- 
tion of $800,000 was made for this project. The work on this 
project so far undertaken is on that section between Norfolk 
and Albemarle Sound. = $ 

Out of the lump appropriation contained in the river and 
harbor act of 1914 no allotment was made for this project, for 
the reason that it was assumed that the existing appropriations 
would continue the work up to March, 1915. 

From the lump appropriation contained in the river and har- 
bor act approved March 4, 1915, the sum of $400,000 was allotted 
to this waterway. 

There have been numerous criticisms of this project mostly in 
this body. I have been a Member of this House since the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, and during that time have pressed this project 
continuously, This is not the first time that unfair, unjust 
criticism has been made against it, and probably it will not be 
the last time. I may say in that connection that I have never 
resented that kind of criticism and opposition to this project. 
Not only has it always received uniformly the approval of the 
Army engineers, but it has never been presented to a citizen at 
all acquainted with the conditions of water-borne commerce in 
the Atlantic seaboard States who has not given it his entire 
approval. I have discussed it personally with many Members of 
this House during these last 16 years and I have never yet found 
a Member who was open minded and fair who did not give it his 
approval, 

To be brief, the chief benefit and advantage and necessity of 
this route lies in the fact that it avoids Cape Hatteras here 
[indicating on the map] and Cape Lookout there. The coast- 
wise commerce carried on the ocean between ports north of Hat- 
teras and ports south of Hatteras is comparatively small in 
volume. The only coastwise commerce substantially is carried 
in a few very large coastwise steamships. Barge transportin- 
tion is practically prohibited by reason of the danger of Hat- 
teras. 


To place the matter before you briefly, the great importance 
of this inside route is that it is inside of Cape Hatteras und 
Cape Lookout. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina hus expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
man yield? 

Mr. SMALL, Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that commerce 
has been going between Hampton Roads and the sounds of 
North Carolina through two existing, but now antiquated, 
canals for 50 years or more? 

Mr. SMALL. It is true. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld there 
for a question? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. What is the distance between Beaufort Inlet 
and the next point south where the cagal will be taken up 
again? i 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman means Its continuation? 

Mr. HIOKS. Yes, 

Mr, SMALL. There has been submitted a report for its con- 
tinuation from Beaufort Inlet to Cape Fear River, and from 


The time of the gentleman from North 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Cape Fear River to Winyah Bay, S. C., and from Winyah Bay 
to the St. Johns River, Jacksonville. F. 

Mr. HICKS. Nothing has been done with that? 

Mr. SMALL. No; nothing has been done with that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Pardon me, but much has been 
done below Georgetown, S. C., moving north. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; I beg pardon. I had in mind the section 
between Beaufort Inlet and Winyah Bay. There is a natural 
inner channel extending from Winyah Bay to St. Johns River, 
Fla., having a minimum depth of 6 feet, on which there is 
very considerable commerce. 

However, south of Beaufort Inlet on the ocean there is sub- 
stantially no menace to navigation except Cape Fear and the 
Frying Pan Shoals off Cape Fear, which are not comparable 
to the dangers of Capes Lookout and Hatteras. So that with this 
route barge transportation is entirely practicable between ports 
north and ports south of Hatteras by using this Norfolk-Beau- 
fort Inlet waterway lying inside of Hatteras. 

Something has been said about the commerce through this 
Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet waterway. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] says there are 65,000 tons, not including 
floatable products, as he calls them, whatever that means. 

Mr. FREAR. No; not that, if I may interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. What did the gentleman call it? 

Mr. FREAR. Floatable timber. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman means rafts of logs, these 
constitute a very small proportion of the commerce through 
this waterway. Before Congress adopted this project there 
were two privately owned canals between Norfolk and Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C., one known as the Dismal Swamp Canal, 
which is a lock canal with a lift of 11 feet, and the other the 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal; which is practically a tide-level 
canal. 

The engineers recommended the purchase of the Albemarle & 
Chesapeake Canal, by reason of the fact that it was a tide- 
level canal. It so happened that at the time the United States 
purchased the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal the Dismal 
Swamp Canal had a greater depth and was in better condition, 
so that up to this time, both by reason of that fact and because 
the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal route is under construction, 
loaded barges and steamers have not been able to use the free 
waterway, but are still compelled to pay tolls through the old 
Dismal Swamp Canal, and up to this time more tonnage goes 
through the Dismal Swamp Canal than through the Government- 
owned Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman why? 

Mr. SMALL. Because it is in better condition and has a 
greater depth. In other words, there is a depth of enly 8 feet 
on a part of the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal and its bottom 
is obstructed by logs. It has not yet been completed, and there 
is a depth of 9 feet in the old Dismal Swamp Canal. Now, of 
course, with that statement it is apparent that when you ask 
what is the commerce involved in this improvement, it is en- 
titled to the commerce carried through both canals, because 
when this Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal route is completed, 
being free as it is, it will get all the commerce, and, of course, 
no traffic will go through the other canal and pay tolls. I had 
Mr. Joseph H. McGann, a clerk in the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee, who has been there for many years and was clerk of 
that committee when Mr. Burton was chairman, summarize the 
commerce going through these two canals in 1914, according to 
the engineers’ report, and it amounts to 603,307 tons, of a total 
valuation of $7,815,778. That statement is made by this clerk 
of the committee, without any suggestion having been made to 
him as to the manner of making it, and he vouches for its cor- 
rectness, I will now read a summary of this commerce as pre- 
pared by Mr. McGann: 

up” 


Inland waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. O. 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
[Season of navigation, year 1914.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that I may have five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. I hope the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina whether it is possible to expend in the coming year 
all of the $1,000,000 proposed to be appropriated? 

Mr. SMALL. I am glad the gentleman has asked that ques- 
tion. The engineers state that with this $1,000,000 they can 
complete this section from Norfolk to Albemarle Sound, which 
is a very important section to complete, because they can use 
this route through Croatan Sound, which has a depth of 9 feet, 
thence through Pamlico Sound, then up Neuse River, and thence 
through the Adams Creek Canal to Beaufort Inlet, which latter 
canal has a depth of 10 feet and is already completed and is 
the southern end of this project. The $1,000,000 will complete 
this section from Norfolk to Albemarle Sound; and will give 
us the uninterrupted use of this free waterway between those 
points. 

Mr. MADDEN. But what I wished to know was whether 
the whole million dollars could be expended in the coming year. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; the whole of it. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman stated that the commerce was 
603,000 tons. The report of the Chief of Engineers states that 
in 1914 it was 219,000 tons. The gentleman has included the 
commerce on the Dismal Swamp Canal, has he not? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, I so stated. 

Mr. GOOD. And that is 30 miles from there. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, no; they both go from Norfolk to the 
Albemarle Sound. They start from Elizabeth River and they 
end in Albemarle Sound. They are practically parallel. 

Mr. GOOD. But it is not a part of this canal. 

Mr. SMALL. I stated a moment ago that when the Albemarle 
& Chesapeake Canal is completed it will of necessity take all 
= zS commerce that is now going through the Dismal Swamp 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. In the hearings before the committee did not 
Mr. Taylor say that a large amount of the trafic of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal originated between Elizabeth and Norfolk, and is 
it not true that that large traffic must of necessity go through the 
Dismal Swamp Canal? 

Mr. SMALL, I do not know where the gentleman from Wis- 
consin obtains his information, but it is not correct. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will be brief, 
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Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman made a statement that the im- 
mediate appropriation of a million dollars would permit the 
utilization of the canal from Norfolk to Albemarle Sound, and 
from the sound into the river, and from the river into Beaufort 
Inlet. Why could not the sound be used permanently and the 
rest of the canal be obviated? 

Mr. SMALL. Because the engineers say that the erosion 
in Croaton Sound is so constant and great that to keep up a 
12-foot depth would be more expensive than the route up Alle- 
gator River and the excavation of a canal across Hyde County, 
as recommended. 

Mr. REAVIS. There would have to be continuous dredging? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; in order to keep the channel open. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman stated that the corstruction of 
the canal would be a benefit to national defense. What character 
of naval vessels could be accommodated in that canal with a 
depth of only 12 feet? 

Mr. SMALL. Well, some of the smaller submarines, destroy- 
ers, and smaller type of naval vessels. I do not hesitate to say 
that In my opinion, when this project is completed, it will de- 
velop such a volume of commerce, much more traffic than it has 
now, and the strategic value will become so apparent that ulti- 
mately we will deepen it, and now it is being constructed of such 
a width that it may be deepened in the future without further 
being widened. 

Mr. REAVIS. If it was of an adequate depth, 2 wounded or 
crippled vessel could go in to Beaufort Inlet and reach the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard without going into the sea at all? 

Mr. SMALL. It could. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will rot the gentleman indi- 
cate the extent of the barge traflic that has been created in the 
last two or three years which goes through the canal? 

Mr. SMALL. I was just coming to that. I have stated the 
facts as to commerce, that there are 603,000 tons of a valua- 
tion of over $7,000,000. That does not represent the commerce 
to-day. The engineer's report is for the calendar year of 1914. 
During the last year there was a barge traffic from Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, and Norfolk to Wilmington, 
N. C., Savannah, Charleston, Georgetown, and Jacksonville, 
but the most of the barge trafic was between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore of the northern ports and Savannah and Charles- 
ton of the southern ports. When we get the amount of traffic 
through the waterway for the year 1915, I believe it will show a 
largely increased commerce. Now, there is not included in this 
statement which I read a moment ago the traffic at the southern 
end between Pamlico Sound and Beaufort Inlet. As a matter 
of fact, it is less than 100,000 tons. I did not include it because 
some of it would be a duplication, but not all of it. The next 
report will show a very largely increased through traflic from 
the ports south of Hatteras with those ports north of Hatteras. 
I have here a voluntary letter from Eugene W. Fry, treasurer 
of the Southern Transportation Co. of Philadelphia, which com- 
pany is largely engaged in barge traffic, and which is operating 
the largest number of barges through this waterway from ports 
north to ports south, and I would like to read this letter in con- 
clusion to the committee. Mr. Fry is one of the most intelligent 
and progressive transportation men in the country. It is dated 
March 27, 1916, and is as follows: 

PHILADELPIUIA, March 27, 1916. 


Hon. Jonx H. SMALL, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We understand that the river and harbor Appropriation 
bill will be taken up in the House of Representatives for consideration 
some time this week. We are taking the liberty of writing to you to 
impress upon you the importance, from the standpoint of commerce, of 
the item of gaat ake hip of $1,000,000 toward the further construc- 
tlon of the Norfolk-Beaufort inlet waterway. We, as weli as other 
large owners, are mening: for an early completion of this waterway, as 
we are now trying to develop a very large business of carrying com- 
merce by barges between the South Atlantic States and the northern 

orts. 
j We are now ver: 
the North and the + 


much handicapped in carrying commerce between 
uth, as we are n to pay canal tolls to the Lake 
Drummond Canal & Water Co. on all of the cargoes ing throagh 
the canal and all of our barges are limited to a 9-foot draft in passing 
through the canal. We have rsistently tried to develop this barge 
traffic under the adverse conditions which we must at present encounter 
in using the inland waterways Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, eliminating 
Hatteras, only because we have been anticipating the early completion 
of the Norfcik-Beaufort Inlet waterway. 

We do not receive a fair profit operating our barges under such con- 
ditions with short cargoes (on account of the limited draft of 9 ag?) 
and, as there is a great demand for ba in the northern ports, t 
would be much more profitable for us to withdraw all of our barges 
from the South Atlantic trade. However, when we opened up this 
barge traffic with the South Atlantic ports about 18 months ago we 
stated to our various shippers that we would be disposed to keep the 
barges in the business continuously, provided our Government com- 
pleted ihe Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet waterway within reasonable time. In 
other words, we are disposed to worry through the present hindrances 
or disadvantages in operating our boats through the North Carolina 
waters to get below Hatteras, if the Government free and deeper 
waterway is completed within reasonable time, 


We are now operating a fleet of 95 barges and 15 steam tugs, and 
more than one-half of the barges are equipped for sea service. We wish 
to state emphatically that unless we can see early relief in the way of 
the completion of the Norfolk-Beaufort Inlet waterwa: „ enabling our 
barges to use the free waterway with a draft of from 11 to 12 feet, we 
must withdraw our boats from the South Atlantic trade, 

While a large number of our boats are licensed to trade around Ilat- 
teras, we have refrained from sending any of our boats to sea around 
Hatteras, as we have not felt it safe or practicable to operate barges 
or schooners around Hatteras. The continuous losses from year to 
year of vessels trading around Hatteras convinces us that our views in 
this respect are correct, Aside from the dangers of navigating vessels 
around Hatteras, it will never be possible to get low rates of freight 
on commerce moving between the South Atlantic and the northern ports 
Tam the Government free and deeper waterway is completed back of 

atteras. 


We would further state that we are receiving entreaties almost every 
day from buyers in the North and shippers and manufacturers of lumber 
in the South requesting us to build more barges and increase the num- 
ber of boats we are operating between the South Atlantic and the 
northern ports via the inland waterways Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, 
and apparently the situation is very serious, There is a great demand 
for lumber in the North, the mills in the South are running to full 
capacity, but on account of the great shortage of bottom the lumber 
and other commodities can not be moved. In our opinion this situa- 
tion will become much werse during the next two or three years at 
least, and it seems very important that our Government hurry the com- 
pletion of the waterway, so as to afford relief to the shippers and con- 
sumers of the North and South and pivo the vessel owners an oppor- 
tunity to operate on a practical basis at lower rates of freight and 
cHminate the dangers of Hatteras. 

From the standpoint of commerce, we thiuk it important that not 
only the gh be made, but that the work of deepening the 
waterway pushed more rapidly. It has been. very aps ey ee in- 
deed, to all parties interested to be obliged to wait such a long time for 
the necessary relief for the development of commerce between the North 
and South, when it was anticipated that the work would be completed 
within about two or three years at the most after the purpose of the 
Albemarle & 8 Canal by our Government, 

Trusting you will pardon this lengthy letter, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 
SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION Co,, 
Evcexe W. Fry, Treasurer. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to say that I have en- 
deavored to state briefly the chief reasons constituting the com- 
mercial and strategic value of this great waterway. I have 
stated to you the facts as to the commerce from the reports of 
the engineers. I have endeavored to be conservative in any 
anticipation of commerce to be promoted. I submit that it is a 
complete answer to any criticisms which may have been made. 
I submit that any suggestion of dredging companies influencing 
Members of Congress as an argument against this project is 
absurd. Upon the contrary, I suggest that it is an impeachment 
upon the integrity of Members of this House that ought not to 
have been made. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask uanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of Diamond 
Shoals, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentlemen from New York [ Mr. Conry and Mr. Bennet] to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Reconrp upon the same subject? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that under a 
previous order of the House the committee must rise at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent 
that debate close immediately upon the conclusion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to have the remaining 12 
minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
and speak to it briefly at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understood that the gentleman from 
Illinois wanted only a few minutes, but might want to extend 
his remarks a little further, and that was the reason I made my 
request so broad. 

Mr. CANNON. The matter can go over until morning. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague may 
proceed for 11 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I am not 
very familiar with this project. It is within some 6 to 12 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean, and when completed is to be 
either 12 or 6 feet deep. I believe it is not sufficient for the 
coastwise trade, the barges that ply upon the Atlantic Ocean 
in our coastwise trade, and that trade is a wonderful trade. 
I live a thousand miles inland. Oh, I wish that we had the 
Atlantic Ocean out there within 6 miles of us—without de- 
stroying any of our agricultural lands or any of our coal lands, 


our manufacturing industries of production. The journey pass- 
ing Hatteras and Beaufort, and so on, to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we would be very glad to incur the danger if we 
had the ocean. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very clear recollection of the desire 
of Indiana and Mlinois for canals many years ago. The canal 
from Toledo to Evansville was constructed in my recollection. 
I was a good healthy boy at that time, and I recollect it very 
well. The canal passed through the neighborhood where I 
lived. Indiana piled up a debt, as I recollect it. In round num- 
bers for canals Indiana expended about $15,000,000. It took a 
long time to pay it. Illinois accumulated a debt not so large, 
but I think from eight to ten million dollars, for the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal, and my dear friend and colleague, whose 
memory I love, Gen. Henderson, for a long time chairman of 
this Committee on Rivers and Harbors, had a great desire to 
connect the Mississippi River with the Illinois River by a route 
known as the Hennepin Canal. That finally was completed at 
a cost of — 

Mr. MADDEN. Seven million dollars. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; more than that. It cost nearly 
$12,000 to the best of my recollection. Mr. Chairman, if any 
canal boat has ever carried a ton of freight over that canal 
from that time to this I am not informed of it. It has been a 
little valuable here and there for water power, where we do 
not need water power particularly as nature gave us an 
abundance of water power. We have the Rock River and the 
Illinois River and various rivers nearby. It was money thrown 
away, and yet I loved Thomas J. Henderson. He believed it 
was going to revolutionize all the business of the northern Mis- 
sissippi River, and honestly believed it would carry the prod- 
ucts of Iowa and the Northwest on its way to eastern markets, 
And of the canal constructed in my time from Toledo to Evans- 
yille—I want to say that practically but little business was 
ever done upon it and has not been for 40 years. Oh, yes; 
the towpath has been useful, because a railroad has been built 
upon the towpath. I do not believe in these canals. Of course 
1 do not refer to such canals as the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, con- 
necting Lake Superior with the great chain of lakes, which car- 
ries more tonnage through it than it is said comes into the port 
of New York from all the foreign trade from all the oceans of the 
world—80,000,000 tons a year. Now, let us take the railroads. 

I pick up the Interstate Commerce Commission report and see 
the yarious classes of freight carried by the railroads in the 
United States. I find that about 3 mills a ton per mile hauls 
the coal, and I find that 7} mills per ton per mile hauls all the 
products back and forth that are produced everywhere in the 
United States or imported into the United States and distributed 
for consumption. We already have one-half of all the railroads 
of all the world and transport our products at a cost of one-half 
the freight cost paid for similar transportation in the world. 

Now, there is one good thing about it. When this canal is 
completed to Beaufort it will please one of the most pleasant 
gentiemen in the Old North State that I ever met, and one 
whom I esteem highly and who believes that this is, no doubt, 
a very great project and one which will make everybody smile 
and prosper, Well, the Government will own it, and perhaps 
it will be maintained. If private parties opened it, and I should 
live as long as I hope to live—another score of years—I should 
expect to see, if this canal has a tewpath—I do not know whether 
it has or not—a railroad constructed on the towpath. 

Mr, SMALL, ‘Twenty years from now we will show you 
20,000,000 tons on it. 

Mr. CANNON. Although my friend is not a prophet or the 
son of a prophet, I will not dispute him. I know he believes 
what he says, I will throw no stones at him or at other people 
who advocate it. It is a magnificent project, one starting in 
from the neighborhood of Boston, extending down the Atlantic 
coust, along ou the Gulf coast, across the Mississippi River, on 
the Gulf coast in Texans. I do not know whether that is con- 
templated about this or not, but I heard a wonderfully eloquent 
speech about it once. I cheered with everybody else, because 
it was so well made. 

Now, gentlemen this appropriation is going through. I did 
not intend to say anything about it. It will not do any good. 
I wish that the iilllens of dollars that it will cost had been 
expended. I wish it could stop there at Beaufort, but I would 
be perfectly willing, as I say, if this whole canal project could 
be closed up for $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 or $5,000,000. That is 
the way I fee: about it, and when completed and it has failed to 
justify the expenditure, then we will be able to stop further 
expenditure or further extension of this project. 

Preparedness? That is brought in to aid this measure, 
[Laughter.] Talk about a G-foot or a 12-foot canal 6 to 12 
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miles from the ocean for preparedness. Why, with our railroads 
running everywhere there is carried an immense tonnage. I do 
not know how many railroads you have in North Carolina, but 
you have several north and south and some enst and west. If 
you need them, I wish you had more. But let me tell you about 
tonnage. Oh, 600,000 tons a year, you say. There originates 
in three townships every year in Vermilion County—the county 
in which I reside-—IIlinois, a tonnage of 4,000,000 tons of prod- 
ucts that passses over the railroads for consumption in other 
markets. There originates, as I say, without counting the in- 
coming freight, a tonnage of 4,000,000 tons annually. I have 
not looked up the statistics, but I will leave it to my friend and 
colleague, Dr. Foster, that if there is not in southern Illinois, 
north and east and west, a wonderful tonnage? 

Mr. FOSTER. Very large. 

Mr. CANNON. Very large, indeed; and then there is the 
Mississippi River. Great heavens, we are spending money on 
the Mississippi River world without end. Well, I am for it. 
It is not a matter of navigation, because there is less navigniion 
now—not one-fifth, not one-sixth of the navigation there was 
on it when I was a boy, the railroads having taken its place 
with the railway transportation. The navigation is negligible. 
I am for it honestly, and I have been for it, because there is a 
stretch of country from Cairo to New Orleans, averaging. I 
suppose, in the aggregate 70 to 100 miles, adjacent to the Mis- 
sissippi River, of the best land on earth, and when brought under 
subjection and protected by levees it will produce enough cotton 
to furnish all the spindles of all the earth with a full supply. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. And therefore I am for the levees. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. You will have to quit at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. FREAR. I suppose we are going to take to-morrow 
morning. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment to the amend- 
ment to increase the amount to $250,000 in order to discuss this 
question. 

Mr. SMALL. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is against his own amendment, 

Mr. FREAR. I move to reduce it to $100,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments to this section now close. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
under the order of the House the committee is now required to 
rise in order that the House may recess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under that impression. Al- 
though he did not hear the order, he finds 2 memorandum to the 
effect that an order was entered that at 5 o'clock the House 
should recess, and that means that the Chair puts the motion 
that the committee do now rise. Without objection, the com- 
mittee will now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

RETURN OF BILL. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to correct a mistake made yesterday. 

We passed a bill yesterday, when there was an identical bill 
of the same purport on the Speaker's table, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to request its return from the Senate. It is 
H. R. 13006. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent that the Senate be requested to return the bill 
H. R. 13006. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MURRAY. I want to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to attend to that 
in the morning. 

Under the special order of the House, the House will stand in 
recess until S o’clock this evening. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the House stood in recess 
until 8 o'clock p. m. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
Mr. Icok as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the agreement made on 
last Friday, the Private Calendar will be called for the con- 
sideration of bills to which there is no objection. The Clerk 
will call the first one. 

F. W. SCHULTZ. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3895) for the relief of F. W. Schultz. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is “agen La 
authorized and directed to cause the account of F. W. Schultz, post- 
master at Junius, State of South Dakota, to be credited with the sum 
of $244.78, and that he cause said credit to be certified to the Auditor 
of the Treasury for the Post Office rtment, being on account of 
loss by robbery of said post office on the 17th of October, 1909, it ap- 
pearing that said loss was without fault or negligence on the part of 
said F. W. Schultz, postmaster. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore, The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Drirox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES, ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES ARMY., 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5079) for the relief of certain civilian employees of the En- 
gineer Department at Large, United States Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived word from the gentleman from Delaware IMr. MILLER] 
asking that this bill be passed over until he enn arrive. He 
will be here presently. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice to be called up later. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

OSCAR FROMMEL & BRO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2241) for the relief of Oscar Frommel & Bro. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is had. The Clerk 
will report the next one. 

CLAIMS OF SETTLERS IN SHERMAN COUNTY, OREG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2584) to adjust the claims of certain settlers in Sherman 
County, Oreg.: 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treas be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to ay, out of any money in the easury not 
e following several sums of money to the 


otherwise appropriata, 
respective claimants, their heirs, assigns, or legal representatives; the 
amount to be paid to each settler, his heirs, assigns, or legal repre- 
sentatives : 
To Harry Hill, $1,255. 
To Hiram E. 


„ Buff, deceased, | „440. 
J. Powell. $1,265. — 


To James H. Clements, 
ae fiat he B. Allison, 
o „81, 

To Elizabeth A. Ba 

To Lena Wegener, $1,280. 

To Rufus H. King, $2,000. 

To Charles K. Huff, $1,600. 

To Grace T. Hill, $1,625. 
John B. Coon, $1,426.41. 

To Merit F. S. Henton, $1,500. 

To Robert L. Allison, $1,618. 

To Clark E. Brown, $1,515. 

To Reuben D. Allison, $1,450. 

To Adolph Perrault, f 000. 

To Lester A. H k 830. 

To Warren D. Marshall, $1,970. 

To Anastasse ul 

To John Willet, $1,190. 

To Jobn W. Willis, $800. 

To Diedrich Pa , deceased, $850. 

To Ellen B. McLeod, now Ellen B. Somer, 8800. 

To George M. Simpson, $800. 


5 Nachand, 8800. 
Casi men had 1 
William Da TN 


To 
To 
To 
To 


To Abraham C. . $1, 
By Haan ride "go 

e W. 400. 
To Goodrich D. x $ 
$1,080. 


To Elisha T. Vallandi: 
To Frank A. Sayrs, $1, K 

To William S. Powell, as transferee of George W. Mark, $1,400. 
To Thomas Macken, $1,120. 

To James Macken, $1,200. 

Joeb M. Powell, deceased, $2,000. 

Leon V. Moore, $1,400. 

Fred „81,2 


To Elmer F. Heath 

To John Fulton $1 00. 

To Carl Peetz, $2,000. 

To John W. M * 

In all, $94,318.13, which amount is hereb appropriated; and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized directed 
payments to the claimants herein named and provided for by his 
warrant upon the Treasury of the United States: Provided, That no 
agent, attorney, firm of attorneys, or any persons engaged heretofore 
or hereafter in p ing, presen „ or prosecuting this claim shall, 
direetiy or ind „receive or retain for such service in prepari 8 
— — or prosecuting such „ or for any act whatsoever fn 
connection therewith, an amount greater than 5 per cent of the amount 
allowed under this bill to the for whom he has acted as agent 
or attorney: Provided further, That no purchaser or assignee of the 
eiaims of any of the said claimants 1 receive therefor a greater 
amount than was paid to the claimant for his assignment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to inquire whether IJ am correct in my understand- 
ing with respect to this bill, that the amounts stated in this bill 
as due the respective claimants are based upon the full value 
of the property at the time of ouster? As I understand this bill, 
it seeks to reimburse these respective entrymen on Government 
land who located there under a misapprehension of the facts, 
and later it developed that the United States Government had 
previously passed title to this land to some road company. The 
query that I wish to propound to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Strnorr] is whether these amounts are based on the full 
value of the land at the time of ouster? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would state to the gentleman that the 
amounts do not represent the full value of the land. These 
various settlers and patentees were ousted in 1900. In 1904 an 
investigation was made by a special agent. On page 36 of his 
report he shows that when he made the investigation the lands 
then were worth double the value that they were at the time 
of the ouster, and the claimants are only allowed the small 
value of the land at the time of the ouster. The acreage runs 
in value from $2 up to $12 an acre, and in one case $15. I think 
that is the highest valuation placed upon any particular tract 
of land. 

The land at the present time will average in value from $35 
to $60 an acre. The special agent inquired of this road com- 
pany at the time he made this investigation what the road com- 
pany would sell the land for, and the road company wanted $60 
an acre for the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit me there— 
because I do not wish to delay the proceedings to-night unneces- 
sarily—was not this report of Special Agent Neuhausen in pur- 
suance of the act of Congress passed some years ago, in which 
he was directed to ascertain the reasonable value of such lands 
at the time of ouster? 

Mr. SINNOTT. At the time of ouster. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I find on page 86 of last year’s report in 
this case where he says it appeared to be the consensus of 
opinion of the three estimators—and they were local people, 
one a judge and the others residents of the District—that to 
arrive at the present value of the overlapped land the amounts 
given in the classified list should be doubled. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Yes; and they are not doubled in the classi- 
fied list. They are getting less than half of what Special Agent 
Neuhausen found to be the value of the land at the time of his 
investigation. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. In Neuhausen's report, page 38, there is 
given not only the full value but in some instances more than 
was estimated in that report. 

Mr. MANN. The Neuhausen estimates are not carried in 
this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I think they 
are. I call the gentleman’s attention to the first one in the re- 
port—Harry Hill, $1,255. According to the statement found on 
page 38 the acreage was 120; value of improvements, $175; 
yalue at ouster, $9 per acre—$1,080—which, with the value of 
improvements, equals the amount allowed. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. That is the value of the land, together 
with improvements he had there when Mr. Neuhausen went there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I scan these claims the value of the 
improvements generally did not exceed $200. In many of them 
it is less than $106. Yet you are paying to these men who en- 
tered on the public land of the Government, through the mistake 
of the Government, it is true, a price more than they paid to the 
Government for the land, just because there happened to be a 
flaw in the title whereby the land officers had been misled into 
the belief that the lands were subject to entry. 

I fear from my investigation of this case that I shall be com- 
pelled to object to such a basis of reimbursement in the payment 
of these claims, not what they paid to the Government for the 
land but the value of the land. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit—and the gentle- 
man is very careful—the Senate in the last Congress passed a 
bill for this purpose, covering $250,000 and making an appro- 


priation of $250,000. It came up in the House, and I objected |. 


to it. I had done so in a previous Congress. I have not been 
over the matter carefully recently, but my understanding is 
that all of the objectionable claims were eliminated, and this 
bill covers a little over $90,000 in place of the $250,000 originally 
proposed, which was based on that report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe it is a fair 
policy for this Government to pursue when it is ascertained 
that the Government has not title to land that we should pay 
the settler not merely the amount of money that he paid for the 
land but the value of the land at the time of ouster? 

Mr. MANN. Ordinarily, I certainly do not. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman bear this in mind? This 
man Hill and many others lived on that land and cultivated it 
for a period of from 5 to 10 years, and they put the value into 
that land with the expectation that their time and labor would 
be rewarded by a good title to the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, that man Hill. He 
must have done a great deal of cultivation, when he only placed 
a value of $175 on the improvements of the land in 10 years. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Let me explain. That is the amount of the 
improvements that Mr. Neuhausen found on the land after 
Mr. Hill was ousted. If you will read the report, on page 54 
you will see that there is an affidavit of Mr. Hill showing that 
he placed considerably more improvement on the land than 
$175 worth, and where the improvements were removed when 
Mr. Neuhausen got there nothing is allowed for them. Mr. 
Hill's affidavit shows improvements, a house $200, a cellar $25, 
a well $10, 2 miles of fencing $140. It also shows residence 
and cultivation for six years; that practically all of the 120 
acres were put in cultivation by Mr. Hill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From my present knowledge of this case— 
and I have given it some attention—I shall have to object. 
Perhaps on fuller investigation if I find that these estimates 
are based upon only half the value, I will be able to recede from 
my objection. But from my reading of the report I am led to 
believe that these people are being paid the full value, and I do 
not think that is the proper rule to follow. For that reason 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it if the gentleman wishes 
to make any statement. 

Mr. SINNOTT. As to the precedents in this matter, in 1814, 
when the Government was poor, weak, and small, Congress 
appropriated $5,000,000 for the relief of settlers in Mississippi. 
In 1820 Congress made another appropriation, In 1824 Con- 
gress made an appropriation of $80,000 for a matter similar to 
this, and in 1894 Congress appropriated $240,000 for the relief 
of settlers who were known as the Des Moines settlers in 
Towa, who had lost their lands in the same manner as the 
Sherman County settlers lost theirs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the basis of compensation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The basis of compensation in 1894 was just 
the same as in this bill—the value of the land at the date of the 
ouster. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe that is a proper policy, 
that when the Government allowed settlers to enter upon land 


under a misapprehension as to the lands being subject to entry 
and they merely had possession of it for a short time and paid 
the Government a nominal amount for the land, that then the 
Government should reimburse them for the full value. I ob- 
ject for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


TUTTLE TOWN SITE. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 10791) for the relief of the occupants of the Tuttle 
town site. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the 1ight to object, I observe that 
this bill provides for the payment of interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. I do not know why any interest should be paid. 

Mr. MANN. This is interest at the rate of 6 per cent from 
the date of the settlement. If this was the only way to get 
this bill before the House, I should object to passing it by 
unanimous consent without consideration. It is, however, an 
amendment to the Indian bill, already inserted, and I have 
no doubt that it will be in the bill when it is finally enacted. 
The interest at 6 per cent is only from some date this year. 
I have looked this matter up, and I think they have an agree- 
ment with the man Dowden. Of course, that is dependent upon 
Congress making the appropriation ; but the agreement provides 
that he shall be paid so much money, as I understand it, with 
interest from that date. 

Mr. FOSTER. From February 24, 1916? 

Mr. MANN. It is not interest from any back date. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I understand that it is only from Febru- 
ary 24; but I do not think interest ought to be paid at all. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I quite agree with my colleague. Yet 
these gentlemen who are interested think they have made a 
very good settlement with Mr. Dowden. Whether they have 
or not I do not undertake to say. If the thing is to go through 
at all, and we are to appropriate a large amount of money be- 
cause of somebody’s mistake, the interest does not amount to 
enough to stand out for. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it is the precedent that I care about. 

Mr. MANN. The interest is very little compared with the 
$57,000 carried by the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is a precedent that we have never been 
in the habit of following that I know of. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a proposition to pay interest on a claim. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is to pay interest on a settlement. I think 
that part ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Referring to what the gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. Mann] stated, there is a compromise agreement 
entered into with this man, who has obtained a judgment in 
the United States circuit court of appeals, and by that com- 
promise agreement he agreed to accept $57,500, if accepted 
prior to February 24, 1916; and the agreement further pro- 
vides that if it is not accepted by that date it shall bear in- 
terest thereafter at 6 per cent. So there is the tentative agree- 
ment entered into between the Government and the plaintiff in 
this suit. Of course if the Government wishes to avail itself 
of the agreement, it will have to meet the terms of the agree- 
ment. Otherwise perhaps this bill will be of no avail. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it is a bad policy for the Govern- 
ment to agree to pay interest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has the full approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
interest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is merely carrying out the compromise 
settlement of this case, which has been appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall permit it to go under the circum- 
stances, but I shall object to any more bills coming up like this, 
where interest is to be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to effectuate a compro: settlement of the suit of 
the United States against E. Dowden and others decided adversely to 
the Government on January 4, 1915, by the United States circuit court 
of appeals for the eighth circuit and now pending on appeal in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and for said purpose to purchase 
whatever right, title, and interest that said E. Dowden may have in or 
to the land involved in said suit, said land being situated within the 
area segregated for town-site purposes at Tuttle, Okla., and to take 
such other action as may be necessary to quiet the title in the Choctaw 


and Chickasaw Nations to said land and in the purchasers from said 
nations at the Government sale of the town lots, and for the above 


That is true, but he ought not to agree to pay 
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thereon at ‘the rate 
ebruary 24, 1916, to date of settlement 


ha 
or per ent per annua from Rebroasy 24, 1050, t 
is hereby appropriated. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 6, after the word “ approp: riated,” strike out the pores, 
insert a comma, and add the following: out of any mone the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated : ded, 
That the United States is to be reimbursed to the extent of the proceeds 
heretofore derived, or which may hereafter be 3 from the sale of 
the town tots within the area affected by such. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


FARMEBS & MERCHANTS BANK, HEADLAND, ALA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10823) for the relief of the Farmers & Merchants Bank, of 
Headland, Ala. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the amount 
here is very small—$34.50. I question the propriety of our Gov- 
ernment launching on the policy of reimbursing private in- 
dividuals who do not take the precaution when they ask the 
‘Treasury officials to forward stamps by mail to have them regis- 
tered. 1 believe that the bill has the objection of the Secretary 
for that reason. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It is true that the Secretary 
refused to approve of the bill for that reason. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object temporarily. 


RELIEF OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES, ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to the bill H. R. 5079. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent to return to No. 23 of the Private 
Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, this bill was re- 
ported by the committee on the Ist of February, and it has been 
passed over once before when the Claims Committee had a day. 
It was taken up before the full committee. I call the attention 
of the House to the fact that it is not only reported favorably 
by the authorities of the War Department but an estimate to 
reimburse these men was sent in to the Committee on Appro- 
priations by the Secretary of the Treasury. I am interested in 
the bill because I reported it from the Claims Committee, and 
I told the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Greea] that I would be 
here to answer any objection that was made. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] wants to persist in his objection 
I have nothing further to say, as the gentleman from 3 is 
here. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a good many of the Governmesk 
employees desire, and a good many of them believe, thut the Gov- 
ernment is an insurer of personal property wherever the owners 
are. I do not think that the Government is an insurer of 
clothing or the personal effects of employees who lose them 
whether they lose them on a vessel or some other place. They 
have their methods of obtaining insurance. This is simply 
to reiniburse a number of Government employees who lost their 
personal effects on a vessel. You might as well, when a house 
burns down, pay for the personal effects of Government em- 
ployees. ‘They can insure ‘their property as other people do. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainty. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. The gentleman will admit that 
the report on this bill shows that the authorities in the War 
Department approved of it, and it has the approval of the 
Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say that they did not approve of the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. That answers all objections that 
the department has not approved of it. In other words, when 
a bill is brought up here one of the first things that is askeu is 
whether ‘the department has approved of it, whether there has 
been a favorable report. 

Mr. MANN. Not whether there is a favorable report, but 
whether any report has been made. We have a right to the 
information which the department has and the department very 
naturally, or the Chief of Engineers, or the Secretary of War, 
is influenced, und properly so, by the men under them. They 
would like to take care of them whenever they lose anything. 
If they had their way they would double their salaries and see 
that they never had any sickness, never lost their jobs, but had 
a good place, and all that. They do not have the responsibility 
of determining ‘the cost as we do. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. This has the added merit that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has approved of it; asked for it 
in his estimates sent to Congress, 

Mr. MANN. That does not add anything to it. There are 
bills here before Congress that have been here for 10 years 
where the department approved of them and have sent esti- 
mates for them to Congress, 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr, Speaker, I have nothing more 
to say. All I wanted to do was to bring to the House every- 
thing that was brought out in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. If the gentleman wants to object I do not care to:take 
up any further time of the House as we have a great number of 
bills before us on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


SAMUEL H. WALKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
9994, for the relief of Samuel H. Walker. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this is a personal 
injury case where the man’s salary was not much; $480 a year. 
We have been holding it down to what it would be if a man was 
allowed compensation under the general law. I am perfectly 
willing to give him what he would have ‘had if he was covered 
by the general law. The mere fact thut a Government em- 
ployee has not been lucky enough to be covered by the general 
law is not a sufficient reason in my opinion for paying him more 
than he would have got if he had been covered by the general 
law. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this bill lus 
passed the Senate twice, and one time for $2,000 and another 
time for $1,000. It was shown that this man was very badly 
injured. He suffered from the injury about 12 or 14 yeurs. 
It developed that he expended about $870 for medical attend- 
ance. 

The committee thought that because of the fact that he was 
so badly injured and that he received only $480 a year for his 
work, it would be nothing but right to increase the amount so 
that it would reimburse him for the expenses that he was out, 
in addition to the year’s salary. Several cases of this kind hu ve 
passed both branches of Congress. There was the case of the 
young lady who had her scalp torn from her head, who was pid 
about $7,500, I believe. This gentieman was before tne anil ‘I 
made an examination of him, though of course I am not a physi- 
cian, but I could tell that he was still in a very bad coutlition 
and suffered all of the time. The fact is thut his lower limbs 
are one solid scar. It is not possible for any perspiration to 
come through the skin on his lower limbs. The skin is very thin 
and he has to keep it anointed with oil at least three times a 
week in order to prevent it breaking. He has to be very careful 
that he does not strike something, because if he does tt is liable 
to cause a bad sore and perhaps rupture a blood vessel, the doc- 


tors say. In view of all these things we thought that $1,350 was 
not too much. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if this were one single ‘individual 


case I would be willing to give $10,000, but the very fact that 
the gentleman referred to the case of the young lady down 
here where we paid a larger amount is sufficient reason for not 
letting this bill pass at a larger amount. Every time one of 
them passes it is used as a precedent for a great many others, 
The committee at one time started in to report very large 
sums without much rd for the facts. They have done ex- 
ceedingly well, I think, in this Congress, and I propose to help 
them maintain their record. T object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tllinois 
objects. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I understood 
the gentleman to say that he might be willing to let the bill 
pass if we could agree upon a less sum. Is he still of that 
mind? 

Mr. MANN. I said that I would have no objection to paying 
the man a year’s salary. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will with- 
draw his objection and let the bill come up for consideration I 
will move that the bill be so amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does ‘the gentleman from 
IIlinols withdraw his objection? 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


it enacted, eto., That the ee. Peg he Treasury be, and he is 
authorized and directed ptt a Bid uel II. Walker, out of 
money in the Treasury not o wise appropriated, the sum o 


— a 
any 
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$10,000, in full compensation for Mt bene received by the said Samuel | United States Government near Minnehaha Falls, Mississtppi River, 
es as 


H. Walker while performing his du 
the General Land Office, Department of the Interior. 

With the following committee amendment: 
Si ETA 6, strike out the figures 510,000“ and insert the figures 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “$1,350” 
and inserting 8480.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment by striking out the figures 
“ $1,350" and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “$480.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. - 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

DOMMICK TAHENY AND JOHN W. MORTIMER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6167) for the relief of Dommick Taheny and John W. 
Mortimer, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

THEODORE BAGGE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10643) for the relief of Theodore Bagge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Theodore gge the sum 
of $1,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ig PY jet 
for injury sustained on the 24th day of April, in the grar 907, while 
employed by the United States Government on the U. S. dredge Au. 

With the following committee amendment : 
yh 422101 strike out the figures 51,000“ and insert the figures 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE T. LARKIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
947) for the relief of George T. Larkin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SLEMP. Is there any amount that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] would agree to less than the sum of $1,284? 
This provides for $2 a day for 642 days. The original amount 
put in the bill included expenses of six hundred and odd dollars, 
Will the gentleman from Illinois consider a lower amount? 

Mr. MANN. We have had this case up once before and al- 
lowed the man $1,976. 

Mr. SLEMP. But that bill did not pass. It did not get 
through the Senate. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


MRS. JOSEPH CAMERON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2554) for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to parte Mrs. Joseph Cameron, widow 
of Joseph Cameron, the sum of 1 for physical and personal in- 
juries sustained by sald Joseph meron while in the employ of the 


a laborer in the fireroom of | in the State of Minnesota, and while he was working on Government 


No. 1 on August 9, 1907. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Line 5, strike out the figures “$2,500 " and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures “ $242.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


J. T. NANCE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10052) to reimburse J. T. Nance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman who reported the bill, 
or of the author, whether, in his judgment, the postmaster was 
not guilty of lack of ordinary care in leaving the front door of 
his building open and responding to a fire alarm up the street, 
thus allowing some person to get in and pilfer the post-office 
money-order drawer, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Answering the gentleman, I would like to 
say there was a catch on the door, one of these snap locks, and 
he thought he locked the door when he went up the street to 
see whether it was his own residence that was on fire when it 
was reported to him. We passed this bill last year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is it shown in the report that it was 
a night lock? 

Mr. EDMONDS. He pulled the door shut, and he thought 
the catch had caught, but it had not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any evidence to that effect in the 
possession of the committee? It is not in the report. 

Mr. CULLOP. I will say to the gentleman that it was filed 
with the committee. It is shown by the sworn testimony. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There is nothing in the report or in the 
letter of the Assistant Postmaster General that explains the 
facts. 

Mr, CULLOP. I desire to say to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that this is a meritorious measure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The evidence shows that he hurriedly left 
the store, thinking that his own property was burning. If there 
is evidence that he snapped the door shut, thinking that the 
lock was on, I withdraw the reservation of the objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Pamir el es and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $81.78 to J. T. Nance, post- 
master at Harrods s Ind., to reimburse him for losses sustained by 
reason of robbery of that post office. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 4, after the word authorized,” insert the words “and directed.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 4, strike out the word “ the“ and insert the word “any.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES HOUYDE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3255) for the relief of James Houyde. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this is a personal- 
injury case, where it is proposed to pay to the father. He is 
certainly not entitled to more than one year’s pay. And that is 
pretty doubtful. ‘There is nothing in the report to show what 
salary the man was receiving. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I can give a 
little information in regard to this matter to the House. This 
man is a widower with small children, and is sick and helpless, 
His son, 18 years old, was killed while making a fire trail in a 
forest reserve. In that country when the rangers call on the 
men to work on the fire trail, the citizens for a considerable 
eee around go to work. Until recently they were never 
paid. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is not this case. This man was employed 
by the Forest Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This man’s boy was killed. 

Mr. MANN. He was employed in the Forest Service. It has 
nothing to do with the neighbors around going to work, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This boy, Houyde, who was 
killed was employed. He was sent to tamp a rock. He was 
sent by a superior officer, and while there a rock that had been 
loosened by a previous blast fell, and the young man was killed. 
If $1,000 is too much to pay the father, a figure might be set 
which he should be paid. 

Mr. MANN. I think if he had anybody dependent upon him 
he should receive one year’s pay, and I am perfectly willing, so 
far as I am concerned, to give it to the father, although I do not 
think the father was really dependent upon him. What was his 


pay? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, it does not 
appear from the report as to what the amount of his salary 
was in specific terms, but in a letter from the Acting Secretary 
I find this, on the second page of the report: 

This claim appears to be a meritorious one, but if it had been 
approved by the department under the compensation act the beneficiary 
thereunder would not have received a sum in excess of $1,000. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is true, but that does not indicate 
very much to me. I read that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It does not indicate the 
amount. 

Mr. MANN. I think the bill had better be passed over until 
you find out what the amount was. N 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the 
hill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


ALLOTMENT OF DAVIE SKOOTAH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8203) to cancel the allotment of Davie Skootah, on the Lummi 
Reservation, Wash., and reallot the land included therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Reserving the right to 
object, I would like to know something about the character of 
the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I will say that 
this bill does not come from the Committee on Claims. It is 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs, and I can not give the 
gentleman any information, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It so happens that this 
particular Indian reservation is situated in what was for many 
years my district, and I am more or less familiar with it. I 
would like to know something about the claim, I probably 
would have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed without 
prejudice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

OBAF NELSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5411) for the relief of Olaf Nelson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is rather an unusual bill, and I would like to have some 
member of the committee explain the theory of it, or I would like 
to have the author of the bill explain the principle which the 
committee follows in recommending a favorable report on it. 
I say it in all seriousness, because it does not appear from the 
report that this now insane person received the injuries while 
in the employ of the Government on the Canal Zone. There are 
certain facts that squint in that direction, but there is no definite 
statement that this man really suffered the injuries in the em- 
ploy of the Government that resulted in his present condition. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, answering the gentleman, I 
will state that there are no absolute proofs that this man re- 
ceived any injuries on the Isthmus occasioning his loss of eye- 
sight, but undoubtedly he went down to the Isthmus, worked 
there, and had some trouble with his eyes while there. After- 
wards it seemed to have developed into a trouble by which he 
lost his eyesight, and from the loss of eyesight he went insane. 
Considering the pitiful condition of the case, the committee 
thought it was at least proper to give him some compensation 
on account of the probability that if he had not gone to the 
Isthmus he would not have suffered the loss of his eyesight, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This claimant is now insane? 


Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To whom will this money be paid in view 
of the fact that the bill provides not for payment to his guard- 
ian but to the individual himself? It is a bill that appeals 
to my sympathy, as it would to the sympathy of every person. 
This person has lost his mind, and very likely the loss of mind 
or the melancholy habit of mind had been superinduced by the 
loss of his eyesight. I have known of instances where that has 
followed. But to whom is this money to be paid, and what is 
the purpose of it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I presume it is to be paid to a relative. 
He has a sister, I believe. 

Mr. MANN. He would have to have a conservator to get it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is understood that he has a sister in this 
country who tried to take care of him and could not, and who 
afterwards turned him over to the city authorities in Chicago. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Is it necessary to have a guardian 
before the money is appropriated? If the money is allowed, 
subsequent proceedings can be had to determine to whom the 
money should be paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is certain that he will never recover 
his mind again, I would be willing to provide for the payment 
of this money to his guardian. 

Mr. MANN. He has not a dollar’s worth of property, and 
they will never appoint a conservator for him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been waiting a long time for the 
author of the bill to make an explanation of it. 

Mr. MANN, I will make an explanation so far as I am 
posted, but I am not very well posted. 

Mr. CULLOP. If this man was not mentally in a condition to 
do business, it would require the appointment of some one who 
would be authorized to receive the payment in his behalf. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is not certain that he acquired these dis- 
abilities on the Canal Zone, but it is a case that evokes sympathy. 

Mr. MANN. He acquired his disabilities while working on 


the canal. 


Mr. STAFFORD. It was during his employment, but not on 
account of his employment. 

Mr. MANN. He was a carpenter working in a dark shop. He 
first had trouble in one eye and went to the hospital. He came 
out and went to work again, and lost one eye and then the other. 
He lost both eyes. Before he went down he had been examined 
by the Civil Service Commission physically, and his eyesight 
was in perfect shape. Of course I do not know and nobody 
knows, but he attributed the loss of his eyes to working in this 
dark place in a car shop. He was treated at once by the hospital 
authorities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill has 
advanced some facts which are not disclosed in the report. There 
is nothing in the report that shows that this man suffered from 
the defective vision and ultimately lost his vision completely by 
working in a dark room in a car shop. Of course, if that is the 
fact, I will not press the reservation of an objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. The clerk of this committee informs me that 
he received a letter dictated by this claimant’s daughter, which 
came from a street number of a street in Chicago—a pitiful 
letter. 

Mr. MANN. He is living with friends, living with a man by 
the name of Eric Young, a friend of his, without paying com- 
pensation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He is in the United States? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; he is in the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Olaf Nelson, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 


in compensation tor injuries sustained on the Panama Canal while in 
the discharge of his duties. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Amend, line 6. by striking out the figures “ $10,000" and inserting 
in lieu thereof the figures ** $1,200.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. f 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 


1916. 


CLAIMS OF SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX INDIANS 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6022) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United States, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I remember that last year this proposition was before the 
House. What was the result of the bill before the House last 
year embodying this same provision? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It was recommended last year 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs. The bill had been referred 
to that committee just the same as many bills of similar char- 
acter had been referred for many years, but some one raised the 
objection that the Committee on Indian Affairs did not properly 
have jurisdiction of it, and the Speaker ruled that it should not 
have been referred to that committee, and therefore the House 
was not in a position to act on it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, this bill, in its 
present shape, is now, according to my comparison, exactly in 
the same form in which we had agreed to let it pass in the last 
Congress. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I was under the impression that it was in 
the same form. Notwithstanding the department says the claim 
is without any merit whatsoever, I was wondering whether this 
bill was instigated at the behest of some Indian-claim attorneys, 
or whether it is really at the instance of the Indians themselves. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that a member of this tribe came down to Washington and went 
down to see the Indian Commissioner, and the Indian Commis- 
sioner prepared this bill for him. There has never been any 
attorney in the matter, 

Mr. MANN. The department drew the Senate bill in the 
last Congress, which was not nearly as favorable to justice 
and the Government as is this bill now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that 
Senate bill 585, which is identical with this bill, and which is 
on the Speaker's desk, be substituted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that S. 585, which has passed the Senate and is on 
the Speaker’s table, be taken from the table and considered in 
place of this bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. That bill is No. 191 on the 
Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that S. 585 be considered in place of the House bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill (S. 585) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the 
United States was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians may have or claim to 
have against the United States shall be submitt to the Court of 
Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, for the amount due or claimed to be due said 
bands from the 


nited States under any treaties or laws of Congress; 
and. jurisdiction is hereby conferred . the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine all claims of said ban . the United States and 
also any legal or equitable defense, set-off, or counterclaim which the 
United States may have against said Sisseton and Wah 
Sioux Indians, and to enter ju ent, and in det 
to be entered herein the court shall deduct from an 
said Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Ind 
gratuities pan said bands or individual members thereof subsequent 
to March 3, 1863: Provided, That in determin the amount to be 
entered herein, the value of the land involved shall not exceed the 
value of such land on March 3, 1863. If any such estion is 
mitted to said court, it shall settle the rights, both I and equitable, 
of said bands of Indians and the United States, notwithstanding la 
of time or statute of limitations. Such action in the Court of Claims 
shall be presented by a e petition, to be filed within one year after 
the passage of this act, making the United States a party defendant, 
which shall set forth all the facts on which the said bands of Indians 
base their claims for recovery; and the said petition may be verified 
by the a) or authorized attorney or attorneys of said bands, to be 
selected by said bands and employed under contract approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, in 
necordance with the provisions of existing law, upon information or 
belief as to the existence of such facts, and no other statements or 
verifications shall necessary. Official 
papi records, or certified contes thereof, may be 
Whatever moneys may be foun 


sums found due 
any and all 


. by the Secretary of the 
terior, but in any event shall not be greater than named 
in the approved contract: Provided further, That such compensation 
shall in no event exceed $15,000. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Youne of North Dakota, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent the corresponding House bill (H. R. 
6022) was laid on the table. 


GEORGE W. GAMBLE. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 2814) for the relief of George W. Gamble. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. 
objection a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I am very glad to do so. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Does the gentleman note that this 
bill has been favorably recommended by the Acting Secretary 
of the Department of Labor, and that it is to pay the clerk 
of the circuit court of Roek Island County, III., for moneys 
stolen from him, being naturalization fees which he had in his 
possession? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I have read the report and consid- 
ered the bill carefully. I can not see why we should pass this 
bill because of the mere fact that he happened to be performing 
some duty of a governmental character, for which he received 
fees, of which he was obliged to turn over one-half to the Gov- 
ernment, they being his funds. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. But he is not a Government offi- 
cial. The naturalization laws force this on him because he is a 
county official. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The duty is not forced upon him. State 
officials are not obligated to perform this work. They are only 
too willing to perform it, because they make large sums of 
money out of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. A burglar broke into his oflice 
and took this money. The department has looked into it, and 
reports that the bill should pass. 

Mr. MANN. I think these county officials are obligated to 
perform this work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe the United States Govern- 
ment can call upon any State official to perform duties of a 
national character. 

Mr, MANN. I think it can as to naturalization, because we 
have control over the subject of naturalization. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I remember a debate participated in by 
Senator Hoar some 15 years ago, when that question was up, 
and he doubted the constitutional authority of the National 
Government to compel a State official to perform a function of 
the National Government. 

. MANN. That may be; but we do compel them, and they 


t. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They do it at a good profit. 

Mr. MANN. There is no profit in it generally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The clerks of the circuit court in large 
cities find it very profitable, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they do not find it profitable. 

. STAFFORD. They do up my way. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely they do up in Milwaukee, although 
I remember a few years ago they were howling that they were 
not getting money enough to pay the men whom they had to 

loy. 
xr. STAFFORD. Who were howling? 

Mr. MANN. In Milwaukee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. They have 
not been howling up there. They are only too glad to receive 
these perquisites. 

Mr. MANN. I think that was while the gentleman was taking 
his vacation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While I was taking my vacation I was 
better acquainted with conditions at home, because I was prac- 
ticing law and more conversant with conditions there while I 
was taking my sabbatical than I would have been if I had been 
down here. 

Mr. MANN. This clerk of the circuit court lost $45 by the 
burglary of the vault. They caught the burglar and sent him 
to the penitentiary. I do not think the Government ought to 
require the clerk, under such circumstances, to pay over the 
money. He has no volition about it. If it had happened in a 


Will the gentleman reserve his 
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paat office, it would have been paid without coming to Congress 
at all. Y 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; because a. post- office official is a direct 
employee of the Government, and the Government has authority 
and control over the fund; but here the Government has no 
authority or control over the fund. It is entirely optional with 
the clerk as to the custody of the fund. 

Mr. MANN. That is true; but he put it in the vault, and that 
is what the Government would require him to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whose money is it? Is it the Govern- 
ment’s money or the individual’s money? 

Mr. MANN. It is the Government’s money, under the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very point of my objection. 
If I thought it was the Government’s money I would not object, 
but I claim it is not the Government’s money until he actually 
pays it over. He is responsible for the payment of these fees. 

Mr. MANN. It is like any fees that are collected. It is the 
Government's money. They can walk into his office at any time 
and require him to make an accounting as to the money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think there is anything in the law 
that requires him to allot the money into separate funds. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; that is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing that requires iim to seg- 
regate the funds, half to the Government and half to himself. 
It is his money as long as it is merged. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that these were naturalization 
fees? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. A court has held that the half which the 
clerk retains does not belong to him individually, but belongs 
to the county in which he has the office. He does not get one 
cent of it individually. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it does not belong to the National 
Government. 

Mr. DENISON. One-half of it belongs to the National Goy- 
ernment and the other half to the county. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman was speaking of the other 
half. Is there any decision that the half that he is obliged to 
turn over to the National Government belongs to the Govern- 
inent at the time it was paid over? 

Mr. DENISON. There is a decision holding that the half 
retained by the clerk does not belong to him individually, but 
belongs to the county. 

Mr. MANN. In this case the report indicates that the money 
was kept separate from the start—put in an envelope by itself. 
The man was taking every possible precaution to keep the Gov- 
ernment money separate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $45.50 to George W. Gamble, clerk of the 
cirenit court in and for the county of Rock Island, in the State of Ili- 
nois, which sum was lost through the burglarizing of his office, vault 
having been opened by parties as yet unknown on February 24, A. D. 
1913; said money being amount due the United States Government for 
fees collected in matters of naturalization of aliens. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking out, 
on lines 8, 9, and 10, the following language: 

1 „ been opened by parties as yet unknown on February 24, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 8, 9, and 10 strike out the following lan e: “vault hay- 
or Pees opened by parties as yet unknown on February 24, A. D. 

Mr. MANN. Doubtless at one time or another the burglar was 
unknown, but the gentleman who introduced the bill forgot to 
take it out. The report shows that they not only know who the 
burglar was, but that they sent him to the penitentiary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will make a pro forma 
amendment to strike out the last word for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the gentleman who reported the bill whether the 
last clause of the bill should not be eliminated, said money 
being the amount due the United States Government for fees 
collected in matters of naturalization of aliens,” in view of the 
fact that he has already paid the money to the Government. 
I would direct the gentleman’s attention to a letter from the 
claimant which says that “ The above sum of $45 was included 
in a remittance of $139.50 sent to the Secretary of Labor on 
April 1, A. D. 1913.” 


The Clerk will report the 


Mr, MILLER of Delaware. I have no objection to accepting 
the amendment. Possibly it might have been better to have 
said “ having been,” and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the words beginning with “said” on line 10, and ending with 
“aliens” on line 12. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 10, 11, and 12 strike out the following language: “ said money 
being amount due the United States Government for fees collected in 
matters of naturalization of aliens.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MARTIN HUHN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 15281) for the relief of Martin Huhn. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who 
introduced this bill, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hamitr], has asked that it go over without prejudice, because 
he does not approve of the amount which the committee allowed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PHILIP H. HEBERER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar 
(H. R. 7239) for the relief of Philip H. Heberer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have no 
objection to a smaller sum being allowed, but it is difficult for 
me to see how the committee arrived at such a large amount us 
is stated in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. It should be only $634, however they arrived 
at it. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. If the gentleman will look at 
page 2 of the report he will see a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Labor, where he says that this 
case appears to be a very meritorious one, but the department 
is unable to afford any relief for the reasons stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This man was only out of employment 
some 78 days. At the rate of $5 a day for 78 days, including 
Sundays and holidays, makes a total of $390. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. The gentleman loses sight of the 
fact that the injury disabled him from ever being a lineman 
again, and he is now only a camp cook. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He did camp cooking after he came out 
of the hospital. 8 

Mr. MANN. The difference in pay was 85 cents a day and 
he had that for 287 days, which would make $248.95, which 
might be added to the $390 at $5 a day, making $633.95. I 
was willing to give him the benefit of the 5 cents and called 
it $435. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call attention to the report on the bill. 
The surgeon that examined the claimant as late as November 
80, 1914, in reply to one of the questions, “In your opinion are 
any permanent disabilities from the injury probable,” answered 
“No.” 

And yet you intend to not only reward him for the time he 
has lost, but intend to add to it several hundred dollars more. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, it is shown that the 
man could not carry on the duties of a lineman any longer, and 
when he went back the next summer he went back as a camp 
cook. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman going to accept the state- 
ment 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. It is not up to me; it is up to the 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The statement of the contract surgeon of 
the United States Army who makes his report says that his dis- 
ability will not be permanent? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. The gentleman can offer his 
amendment if he desires. I have no objection to it, if the House 
desires to put it in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not inclined to let it go unless the 
committee 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, CALIFORNIA. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5453) for the relief of the State board of harbor commissioners 
of the State of California. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


was the bill 


was the bill 


The Clerk will report the bill, 


1916. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $199.62 to the 
State board of harbor commissioners of the State of California, for 
the purpose of reimbursing the said State board of harbor commis- 
sioners for repairing damages to Piers Nos. 15 and 27, in the city 
of San Francisco, Cal., caused by the steamship Angel Island, of the 
United States Immigration Service, on August $, 1911, and on August 
17, 1911, respectively. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a.third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


W. W. WALL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1878) for the relief of W. W. Wall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to W. W. Wall, of seb f County, 
Mo., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $226.31, being the amount stolen from said Wall while postmaster 
ut Prairie Home, Mo., and thus lost by him without fault on his part, 
and thereafter by him paid to the Government out of his own funds. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
appears that this is a case where the postmaster lost the money 
und the Government brought suit against him and got a judg- 
ment. He now claims that Union soldiers stole the money. He 
did not set up that defense. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, this case of W. W. Wall has 
heen before this House since I have been in Congress two or 
three times, and has passed the House at least twice during the 
lust six years and has gone to the Senate, but on account of 
the crowded condition of business there it has failed to receive 
consideration. It is frue that no defense was set up in this case. 
I know this old man, W. W. Wall. He now lives in the county 
in which I live. He was a storekeeper in the county north of 
the county in which I live at the time that his store was robbed 
and the stamps and money taken and appropriated. It is a 
matter of common history. The same bill, I believe, was intro- 
duced by my predecessor, Judge De Armond, who for a number 
of years was in Congress from my district. It is a matter of 
common notoriety about the old man being robbed, and the 
testimony of a number of reputable citizens, almost all of whom 
I know personally 

Mr. MANN. But why did he not defend himself in court when 
the Government sued him? i 

Mr. DICKINSON. It was immediately after the war, during 
the unsettled condition of things, and he did not appear. Judg- 
ment by default was taken. The fact that he did not appear does 
not change the facts as testified to here. There can be no ques- 
tion about the facts. The case is somewhat similar to the case 
already approved, No. 81 on the calendar, except that it is much 
stronger. He paid not only the amount, $226.31, but paid the 
costs, $308 in all. He asks now only the original amount. It is 
a long time ago, and I hope that this will not be objected to at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PHILIP H. HEBERER. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7239) 
for the relief of Philip H. Heberer, No. 83 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Delaware 
asks ubanimous consent to return to the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7239. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of moneys in the Treasur‘ 
not otherwise appropriated, to Philip H. Heberer the sum of $2,500, 
in the United States 


Is there objection? [After a 


for injuries sustained while employed as a lineman 
telegraph corps near Valdez, Alaska, in June, 1914. 


With the following committee amendment: 


4 PE strike out the figures “ $2,500" and insert the figures 
898. 
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Is there objection to the con- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out the figures “$1,825” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ $634.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment by striking out the figures “ $1,825" 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ $034.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was ngreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on ugree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and rend n 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN E. JONES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9898) for the relief of John E. Jones. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby. authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys In the 
be bs oad not otherwise n to Jobn E. Jones, consul generat 
of the United States of America, the sum of $386, which sum was 
stolen from his office in Genoa, and all the facts are fully set forth 
in House Document No. 598, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out all of 
lines 8, 9, and 10. ý 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 8, 9, and 10, bein 
are fully set forth in House Documen 
first session.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed und read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO POWER CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2555) for the relief of the Minnesota and Ontario Power 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


the words: “And all the facts 
No. 508. Sixty-fourth Congress, 


The question is on agreeing 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of some member of the committee whether there is any 
like instances where we have returned impost duties on goods 
that have been imported into the country and then later shipped 
again out of the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. We do that every day by what are 
called “ drawbacks ”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. But that is authorized by law. I can 
appreciate, if we were going to pursue this policy as carried in 
this bill, that it would be warrant for many instances where 
goods are shipped in from Canada to this country and then 
finding they are no longer of need here, would be returned and 
claim made against the Government that the duty should be re- 
paid. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota, Yes; but in this instance, may it 
please my colleague, these goods were ordered for n specific 
purpose, and the parties who ordered them supposed that they 
could use them for that purpose. When they came to ascer- 
tain whether they could get their boat registered or not, they 
found they could not, and they immediately returned the goods. 
They were made for a specific purpose, could not be used in the 
general trade, and could not be used for anything else except 
as a towing apparatus. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that in many in- 
stances the goods ordered by a United States merchant from 
abroad are intended for a specific purpose, and yet after they 
arrive here he may find he can not utilize them. Of course, in 
this case the contract was for the building of a boat in which 
the laws absolutely forbade the use of a foreign engine in case 
the boat received American registry. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it was a case of misapprehension 
of the law. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And that is a distinguishing feature. I 
would not be willing to establish a precedent that whenever a 
merchant in this country happens to order goods ‘from abroad 
which he found he could not utilize, that therefore the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to reimburse him for the duties upon 
the return of the goods, 

Mr. MANN. Of course, no one would, but the distinetion is 
that often in such cases they could not be identified clearly. 
Of course, they could introduce them in bond and return them 
now without paying the duty. Here is a case where certain ma- 
chinery was brought, about the identification of which there was 
no question. The law forbade the use of the machinery, and 
at once it was returned out of the country. I do not think 
there is any precedent set. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Be it enacied, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to the Minnesota & Ontario Power Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of Minnesota, from 
5 s in the Treasury not otherwise my gh verso the sum of 


.66, the same being duties paid by the sai innesota & Ontario 
"ower Co to the co:lector of customs for the district of Minnesota on 


River between Minnesota lers and machinery hav- 
ing been refused for such use in the United States by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, and at once 8 returned to Canada 
without being used for any purpose in the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OB LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF CHARLES AND KATE JOHNSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9466) for the relief of the heirs or legal representatives 
of Charles Johnson and Kate Johnso., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 

JOHN B. HOOVER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5262) for the relief of John B. Hoover. 
Tune SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John B. Hoover the sum of 
$145.53, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amount expended by him out of his personal funds for medical serv- 
ices of agency physician during bis incumbency as superintendent at 
Fort McDermitt Indian School July 1, 1909, to October 15, 1909. 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 
Line 5, strike out the figures $145.83” and insert $145.30." 
The amendment was agreed to. - 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 
PRIVATE MAIL CONTRACTS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the next bill is 
one providing for the payment of money due to a carrier of 
mails prior to May 31, 1861. There are quite a number of bills 
of a similar character on the calendar. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to pass these bills over and call up Calendar 
No. 186, H. R. 11150, which is a general bill that covers all 
matters provided for in these individual bills. 

Mr. MANN. That has just been reported. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It will cut out at least 50 
or 60 per cent of the work to-night if we could do that, and it 
will serve the same purpose. 

Mr. MANN. I have not even seen the bill yet. It was re- 
ported yesterday, I believe, or the day before. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi 1 had understood, Mr. 
Speaker 
Mr. MANN. Is it a private bill? 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. No; it is a general bill. 

Mr. MANN. The House would not pass a general bill to- 
night in the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STEPHENS] asks unanimous consent to pass over the 
next bill on the calendar and take up Calendar No. 186, H. R. 
11150. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. When I said it was a gen- 


eral bill, of course, I meant it included bills for the same char- 
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acter of service. I understood the gentleman from IIlinois 
IMr. Maxx] was in favor of a bill of this character. 

Mr. MANN. I am in favor of this class of n bill, but I am 
not in favor of passing many of these personal bills. I see 
that this bill the gentleman refers to is on the Private Calendar, 
but it is there erroneously. It belongs on the Union Calendar. 
I do not think that under the order that was entered it would 
be proper to pass it to-night. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but where a public bill is on the 
Private Calendar, since that order was made, as this has been, 
nobody in the House ought to be taken advantage of. I think 
the gentleman had better let these bills be passed over and 
put this bill where it belongs to-morrow, on the Union Calendar, 
and then on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I have no doubt 
it can be passed. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that this bill includes all of the bills that 
precede—about 700 of them in all—on this calendar and that 
are pending, 

It is a bill that has been indorsed by the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department. It is an effort to 
pass one bill and save these several hundred individual bills 
that are pending. It covers all of them, and a list of them is 
in the report. It is really an omnibus bill. It covers all of 
those that are on this calendar except about 20 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. It may be proper that it is on the Private Cal- 
endar. I will not say that it is not properly on the Private 
Calendar, because I have not examined the bill. The bill was 
reported in the House yesterday, I believe? 

Mr. ASWELL. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I would have examined this bill to-night 
if there had not been a night session, but I am not going to let 
a bill of this sort pass by unanimous consent, reported only yes- 
terday, that I have not the chance to examine. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I think the gentleman, upon examination, 
will find that this is a public bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am not certain about that, but 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is public in its phraseology. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if it identifies the claimant—and I 
do not undertake to say—but I do undertake to say that I am 
in favor of passing a general bill on the subject. 

Mr. ASWELL. I understand the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]? 

Mr. MANN. I will object if the gentleman persists in making 
a request that is utterly unreasonable under the circumstances, 
after the explanation I have made. I do not like to object, but 
am constrained to do so. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
for a moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois withhold his objection and yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I would like to say this in 
response to the gentleman's statement that this is unreasonable: 
I had understood that the gentleman had been consulted and 
that he was in favor of this bill and that some changes were 
made to meet some objections that he had. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I never knew 
that the bill was introduced, and nobody has talked to me about 
it. But that is nothing against the bill. 2 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I understood in the com- 
mittee that the gentleman made certain suggestions in regard to 
amendments. I do not know who it is who claimed that he 
talked with the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I have talked with the gentlemen mostly in this 
manner in the House on this subject. Whether I have had a 
private conversation on the subject with anybody I do not 
know. Iam sure I have not, however; since February 9. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
request, 

Mr. MANN. If I had time to look over the bill I might take 
a different attitude. 

HENRY MERSEBURGER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9558) for the relief of the estate of Henry Merseburger. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Mr. MANN. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next one. 


The order was to conskler 


Will the gentleman withhold 
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JOHN R. TALLY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9148) for the relief of the estate of John R. Tally. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I want to in- 
quire of the gentleman whether it is the purpose of the gentle- 
man to object to all bills of this character? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; so long as you are going to have a general 
bill. I stated my position some time ago as to these bills, where 
the report from the Post Office Department showed, apparently, 
that over $100,000 of the claims set out in the auditor's report 
had been paid by the Confederate Government, and that after 
that time I was not willing to see pass any more of these bills 
by unanimous consent unless some one made an affidavit or 
gave some other proof that the claimants had not been paid by 
the Confederate Government. The committee stated at that time 
that they would follow that course hereafter, but they have not 
paid any attention to it, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
that that mutter is taken care of in the general bill that we 
attempted to call up to-night, and we are not going to attempt 
to pass these private bills that would not meet the objection 
which the gentleman has named. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. These bills were reported before 
the gentleman made that objection. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. 
to these? - 

Mr. MANN. I said I was going to object to most of them. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. These four bills are similar, and 
the amendments are exactly as in the case of all the other bills 
that we passed this session. 

Mr. MANN. If we are going to pass the other bill, what is the 
use of passing these? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. The Members who had the little 
bills said they would prefer to stand their chances with them, 
and if the big bill got through, of course, they would be taken 
care of in the other body. As the Member who prepared the 
reports on these bills, I would like to see them either tabled or 
taken off the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Well, my friend from Delaware, who has done 
exceedingly good work on the committee, will have to learn, 
after all, that he can not sometimes either get a bill off the 
calendar or pass it. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. 


The gentleman from Illinois 


The gentleman is going to object 


They are in the interest of other 


people. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I do not think they are in the interest of 
anybody in the House. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I withdraw my request, Mr. 
Speaker, that all these bills in favor of the payment of claims 
for the carriage of mail before August, 1861, be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws his 
request, and the Clerk will report the next one. 

JOHN R. BRANTLEY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10851) for the relief of the estate of John R. Braniley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, that is one to go over. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects. 


The gentleman from Illinois 
The Clerk will report the next one. 


HEIRS OF H. HEARD, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11092) for the relief of the heirs of H. Heard. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, that is a bill of 
the same character, I ask that it be passed over without preju- 
dice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


Is there objection to the gen- 


The Clerk will call up the next 


HEIRS OF WILLIAM T. EDMONDS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9113) for the relief of the estate of William T. Edmonds, de- 
ceased. 

The title of the bill was read. 


RECORD—IIOUSE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next one. 


JULIA k. GOODLOE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
4866) for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the bill re- 
ported, reserving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

Be it enacted, eté., That the title of Julia R. Goodloe in and to frac- 
tional section $1, township 2, range 13, Colbert County, Ala.. be, and 
the same is hereby, quieted and contirmed, and patent therefor shall issue 
to the said Julia R. Goodloe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire why it 
is that there has not been an issue to this before. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, this is a little tract of land 
owned by Mrs. Julia R. Goodloe, a most estimable widow, 2 
lady of limited means, and the proof before the committee— 
and I know it of my personal knowledge—is that she and those 
under whom she claims have been in possession of this land for 
25 years, paying taxes on it, thinking it was their own, until 
it was shown about a year ago that the Government tax books 
indicated that it was vacant. There was a unanimous report 
from the committee, and I trust that nobody will object to it. 

Mr. CULLOP. In view of the explanation of the gentleman 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

IRA G. KILPATRICK AND GUY D. bit. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 9353) for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. 
Dill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Bo it enacted, etc., That the title of Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. 
Dill, as tenants in common in and to the west half of the southeast 
quarter of section 3, township 32 north, range 8 east, in the distri¢t of 
lands, subject to sale at Fort Wayne, Ind., in Whitley County, Ind., as 
assignee from Jonathan Pearson, by conveyance be and the same is 
here 1 quieted and confirmed, and peun: therefor shall issue to the 
said Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. Dill as tenants in common, 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Crine], the author of this bill, think he ean get it passed 
through the Senate? 

Mr. CLINE. I can if merit will win anything in the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman could not get a favorable report 
from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CLINE. I got a favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but the gentleman is a member of the 
House. He got à favorable report from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, and I am inclined to think that the report is 
right; yet the Secretary of the Interior did not recommend this 
bill. 

Mr. CLINE. He 
amended it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; he recommended that we sell the 
land at $1.25 an acre. The gentleman can take his chances. I 
think the bill probably is a good one. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


WILLIAM GUY. 


The next business in order on the Priyate Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11939) for the relief of William Guy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THoateson] whether 
there is any evidence that Goy. Johnson, as Indian chief, asked 
that this donation of Indian funds be made? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. I introduced the bill at the sug- 
gestion of Goy. Johnson and the tribal representatives of the 
Chickasaw Nation. Ex-Goy. Guy is a very old man, nearly 80 
years old. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but this is money to be paid out 
of an Indian fund. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Out of the Chickasaw funds; yes. 


Is there objection? 


recommended this bill, provided we 
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Mr. MANN. The intimation is made, and perhaps the direct 
statement is made, that Gov. Johnson has requested that these 
tribal funds be used in this way. It seems to me that there 
ought to be some statement, either in writing or at least on 
the record, to that effect. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That statement is in writing and filed 
with the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the sum of $2,000 is 8 appropriated, 
out of any money in the possession of the United States belonging 
te the Chickasaw Tribe of Indians, not otherwise appropriated, to 
reimburse William Guy, ex-governor of the Chickasaw Nation, for the 
loss which he sustained by fire in the destruction of the building and 
furnishings of the Indian rding school owned and conducted by him 
at Sulphur, Murray County, Okla. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 9, after the word “school” insert the words “ owned and.” 


The amendment was agreed to. . 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


HEIRS OF ISHAM BUTTERWORTH, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (II. R. 11400) for the relief of the heirs of Isham Butter- 
worth. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection this bill will 
be passed without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


ELLEN B. MONAHAN, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 6770) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


E. C. HORNOR. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 8068) for the relief of E. C. Hornor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read. 

With the following committee amendment: 

e out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 


3jJ2J2 ß Trey bn and 1s bases? aithnid 
and directed to pay to E. C. Hornor, of me Ark., the sum of $1,000, 
out of any anes in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appro riated, this being the amount of cash bond forfeited by the said 

C. Hornor as surety for Mrs. F. M. Alden.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out lines 2 and 3, on page 2, and insert- 
ing the words which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 2 and 3 on page 2 and insert the following: 

“On account of forfeiture of bond in case of Anna B. Baylor.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the language of the committee 
amendment which I have proposed to strike out reads: 

This being the amount of cash bond forfeited by the sald E. C. 
Hornor as surety for Mrs. F. M. Alden. 

That statement is correct, except in all of its particulars. 
The bond was not a cash bond, E. C. Hornor was not the surety, 
and Mrs. F. M. Alden was not the name of the accused; other- 
wise, I suppose, the statement is correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not think there is much 
of it left. 

Mr. MANN. No; I think not. How. anybody could be so 
careless as to prepare that amendment, reciting that there was 
a cash bond when there was not a cash bond; that E. C. Hornor 
was the surety when he was not the surety, and that he was 
surety for Mrs. F. M. Alden, when that is not the name of the 
necused, is beyond my understanding. However, I have offered 
un amendment which corrects it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
was known as Mrs, Alden. 

Mr. MANN. She was not tried as Mrs. Alden. 


I will say that this woman 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. She was not tried as Mrs. 
Alden, but that was her real name. 

Mr. MANN. There was no surety for Mrs. Alden. There 
was surety for Anna B. Taylor, but a surety company gave 
bond, and it was not a cash bond. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was accordingly read a third time, and passed. 


THOMAS S. JOHNSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8794) for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this man was 
never mustered into the service. There seems to be no report 
from the War Department as to whether he served in any 
capacity. 

le BURKE. I did not quite understand the gentleman's re- 
marks. 

Mr. MANN. I say that this man was not mustered into the 
service, and there is no statement in the report from the War 
Department as to what he ever did. . 

Mr. BURKE. I understood that such evidence was before the 
committee, I desire to say that the report shows that he was 
appointed and commissioned on the 4th of November, 1864, but 
he was not mustered in on account of the absence of the muster- 
ing officer until the 14th of the following December. But he ac- 
cepted the appointment, and in the meantime performed all of 
the duties of chaplain as shown in the report. This bill passed 
the House in the second session of the last Congress and was 
referred to the proper committee in the Senate, and to a sub- 
committee of one. A report was made to the full committee, 
but the report was misplaced and later on there was a stipula- 
tion signed by all of the members of the committee that it 
might be taken up and passed in the Senate, but the Senate 
failed to reach it before adjournment. 

This man performed all the necessary services, the same as 
if he had been mustered in, and the reason that he was not 
mustered in was, as I say, because of the absence of the muster- 
ing officer. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose there were thousands of cases during 
the Civil War where a man received an appointment as an ofi- 
cer but did not receive pay until he was mustered in. If we 
start in to pay these men before they were mustered in, some 
nice, sharp claims attorney in Washington will start out a letter 
to all of these people telling them that they have claims against 
the Government. I do not know how many times it will rise up 
before us. 

Mr. BURKE. What objection can there be where the actual 
services were rendered between the date of the commission 
and the date of mustering in, as is shown in this report? 

Mr. MANN. He may have served before he was commis- 
sioned. We do not agree to pay them before they are mus- 
tered in. 

Mr. BURKE. But the Government accepted his services, and 
his services were as good before he was mustered in as after- 


I have no objection to the 


wards. 

Mr. MANN. Such services as were rendered were purely 
voluntary. 

Mr. BURKE. They were of just as much benefit between the 
date of the commission and his mustering in as they were 
afterwards. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is very likely. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Thomas 8. Johnson, of 
Beaver Dam, Wis., late chaplain One hundred and twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, the pay and 
allowanees of a chaplain of Infantry from November 4 to December 14, 
1864, not to exceed $200. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF MARY H. S. ROBERTSON, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12248) for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. Robertson, 
deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask to have the bill reported. 


[After a 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appro ted, 

Stone, administratrix of the estate of Mary H. S. Robe 


United States aut 
as found due Treasur 
1889: Pr ed, That said S. Stephens Stone shall 
Department a certificate showing her appointment as administratrix 
of sald estate and a certified copy of her bond, which bond must be 
at least equal in amount to the sum hereby appropriated. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the chairman 
of the committee has a report on the subject, and I would like 
to hear what the facts are. 

Mr. GREGG. I will read the report: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
12248) for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. Robertson, deceased, 
submit the following report: 

This is a claim for rent of certain real estate situated in Paducah, 
Ky., occupied by United States authorities from September 10, 1861, 
to October 8, 1805. All questions of fact have been settled by the 
Treasury Department and bills providing for the payment of the 
claim have been favorably reported to the House of Representatives 
several times, but the claim never received consideration im the 
House. (See H. Rept. 312, Sist Cong., Ist sess.; H. Rept. 51, 52a 
Cong., Ist sess. ; H. t. 303, 534 Cong., 2d sess. ; H. Rept. 1145, 54th 
Cong., Ist sess.; and H. Rept. 1187, 55th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The last-mentioned report (II. Kept. 1187, 05th Cong., 2d sess.) is 
attached hereto and ea part of report. Your committee adopt 
the said report as the report of this committee and recommend the 
passage of the bill. 

{House Report No. 1187, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session.] 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
651) for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. Robertson, submit the fol- 


lowing report: 
This is a claim for rent of a dwelling situated in Paducah, Ky., from 
y the United States forces under 


September 10, 1861, to October 8, 1865, 
the command of and used b. Brig. Gen. Lew Wallace as his headquarters 
from September 10, 1861, till about the time of the Fort Donelson fight, 
in February, 1862. As soon as he vacated it it was taken by the mili- 
tary authorities in command of the Ron at Paducah and occupied and 
used by them as a convalescent hospital continuously up to the 8th day 


of October, 1865. 
The case was originally filed with the Quartermaster General, United 


States Army, and transferred to the Third Auditor of the Treasury, by 
which officer, after a thorough examination of all the proofs, it was 
recommended for payment and sent to the second comptroller for 
approval, but which officer, although admitting the evidence is volumi- 
nous as to the ownership and loyalty of the claimant, the fact of the 
occupation, the value of the property, and the duration of the occu- 
paas yet disapproved the finding of the auditor on the ground that 
t did not appear there was any stipulated agreement to pay rent for 
the occupation of the pre: : 

Your committee after an investigation find, with the third auditor, 
ee 3 evidence upon which to imply a contract to pay rent in 

8 C * 

The claim is proved beyond a shadow of a doubt, and as it is a just 
demand your committee recommend the payment of the claim and the 
passage of the bill, with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, why did not the 
committee send it to the Court of Claims? The reason that the 
committee reported this bill to the House instead of sending it 
to the Court of Claims is because of what? 

Mr. GREGG. Because the Government had the record of the: 
occupancy and it had been passed upon by The Adjutant General 
and different boards, and we did not think it necessary. 

Mr. MANN. It had been rejected by the Government—the 
comptroller rejected it. 

Mr. GREGG. It was not rejected on any ground except that 
there was no proof of the value of the occupancy. 

Mr. MANN. There is no proof herè of the value of the oceu- 
pancy. I asked why they did not send it to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. GREGG. We thought it was a matter of record, and that 
it was not necessary to go there, 

Mr. MANN, Well, I will help the gentleman out. I think that 
the reason was because of the Crawford amendment. 

Mr.. GREGG. I know the Crawford amendment was in the 
way, but I was not present when the bill was up for consider- 
ation, 

Mr. MANN. I know the gentleman was necessarily absent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There wus no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

HEIRS OF ELIZABETH BRUCE, DECEASED. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8108) for the relief of the legal representatives and heirs of 
Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John H. Bruce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Be tt enacted, etc., That ~~ Seeretary of the 


hereby, authorized and direc’ to. pay, out of any mon 88 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the 1 
sentatives and heirs of El Bruce, deceased, ow of the late 
John H. Bruce, of Rowan County, Ky., the sum of $155, pay and bounty 
due said John H. Bruce for services rendered as a private in Company 
G, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there was a bill passed specifically prohibiting payment of 
claims of this kind, as I recollect. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
Is the bill beyond the point of objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is beyond the point of ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MANN. I thought that question was put before the 
bill was read. 

Mr. CULLOP. I so understood it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not have all of the bills 
before me, and I did not know what the bill was. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is correct 
in his position, otherwise we would have to have the bills read 
in full, as he has a right to. I think I can give the gentleman 
the information that he is asking for, or perhaps the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Frs] can, whom I see has risen. We 
have had a statute of limitations on these things a number of 
times, and in the urgent deficiency appropriation act of De- 
cember 22, 1911—and E have no doubt that th2* is what is in the 
mind of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S!isson}]—occurred 
this item: 

No claim for arrears of pay, bounty, er other allowances growing 
out of the service of volunteers who served in the of the 
United States during the Civil War shall be received or considered by 
the accounting officers of the unless filed in the office of the 
Auditor for the War Department on or before December 31, 1912. 

Of course that does not prevent Congress acting, and it only 
illustrates the uselessness as a rule of passing a statute of 
limitations against the Government. Here, 50 years after the 
war, we pass ‘a statute of limitations, and then when that ex- 
pires we go ahead and pay the bills just the same. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman have any information— 
and I ask him because I presume he has gone through this cal- 
endar—as to how many Dills of this character are on the cal- 
endar? 

Mr. MANN. 
calendar. 

Mr. SISSON. So far as the present bill is concerned, I do 
not know a thing about the claim, except as it appears from the 
face of the bill as read a moment ago, but I fear that if this 
bill should go through it would simply open up the floodgates 
to others. 

Mr. MANN. I think there are not many more of the cases 
left, and if there are many more we will probably pass a general 
law upon the subject, giving them time again. 

Mr. SISSON. I hope not. 

Mr. MANN. So do I. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. I want to say for the information of the gen- 
tleman that the legal representative of Elizabeth is her only 
son, G. W. Bruce, who was formerly a resident of Vanceburg, 
Ky. After this statute was passed, just before the limitation 
ran on the claim, he was notitfied by the department or by the 
proper authorities from Washington 

Mr. SISSON. Or b” some attorney. 

Mr. FIELDS. That the limitations would run by a certain 
time, and a letter was sent to Vanceburg, Ky. During the holi- 
day vacation, prior to the 31st day of December, on which the 
limitation would run, I happened to be in the town of Vance- 
burg. Another gentleman of the same name had received this 
letter. He did not know the other man’s address, and he said 
to me, “I have a letter here that is of some importance to 
G. W. Bruce, who used to live here, but I do not know where to 
send it,” and he turned the letter over to me. I then wired Mr. 
Bruce to immediately file his claim. He sent his claim to my 
office, and it reached the department two days late. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Bruce did not seem to know he had a claim 
against the Government. 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, yes; he had the claim up before, but he did 
not know about this statute. 

Mr. SISSON. Hus the claim ever been rejected by the depart- 
ment or by Congress? 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, no; it has never been rejected, and would 
have been paid without question had he gotten it in in time. I 
took the matter up with the department, and that was the only 
trouble with the claim, that it got in two days too late. 

Mr. SISSON. I withdraw the objection. 


This is the only bill of that character on the 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ERSKINE R. HAYES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7062) for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is another one of these personal injury cases, where the com- 
mittee has allowed very much over the year’s pay. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. This bill was passed in the 
Senate calling for $3,000, and when the House took it up the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] made a very earnest plea be- 
fore the committee. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as well as the House to these 
few words that appear in the report from the department: 

The helpless and pitiable condition of the plaintiſt appeals strongly 
to our sympathies, but we must find the facts as the evidence proves 
them and state the law applicable to the same as we belicve it to be, 
leaving to Congress to determine whether 3 and if so, what 
amount, should be paid to the claimant by way of bounty or gratuity. 

We put that in, knowing that on the face of it it might look 
as though this bill came from the department with an unfavor- 
able report, but it plainly shows that it is up to Congress to 
decide in this special case whether one of the most pathetic as 
well as one of the most meritorious cases that has ever come 
before the committee should be, I will state frankly, given a 
better chance than perhaps it might have if it were considered 
absolutely upon its merits, as compared to other personal-injury 
eases, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] can deal with this 
far better than I, but as I gave considerable study to it I did 
not want to let the bill come up withont saying something. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker—— > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I made a trip last summer to the 
home of this boy in order that. I might know something about 
the situation, as it appealed to me as a very pitiable case. I 
had had a good deal of correspondence. I made sure that 
there was no attorney back of this matter, because I have 
prejudice against the working up of cases. I found that this 
young man, 22 years of age at the time he entered the service 
here in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, had not been 
at work very long until this injury had taken place, and I also 
found that the Court of Claims stated that the hallway in 
which he was injured was not the only way that the boy could 
have gone. For that reason there was contributory negligence 
on his part, but if anyone cares to take the time to read the 
report, and I know the gentleman from Illinois has read the 
report. 

Fir. MANN. I have read the report, aud I think it shows the 
boy was negligent. However, I do not think that cuts much 
ice as long as we are not proceeding upon that theory of negli- 
gence any more in any of these bills. 

Mr. FESS. The situation of the boy at this time is this: He 
probably will never walk again unsupported. He walks on 
crutches. His body is all contorted and bent over, and at the 
eleventh dorsal there is a running sore that is constant and 
very putrid, and his vertebrae seems to be, I think, decayed from 
the seventh to the eleventh, 

I talked with him personally and with his family, and I told 
them that the finding of the Court of Claims would not give an 
undisputed case, because the Government probably was not 
under any obligation, but that I would present it, and I would 
like the privilege, as you have granted me, to make a plain 
statement of the condition of the boy’s health. He thought 
that he might be able to go to some institute and under proper 
treatment might recover. I do not think that will ever be pos- 
sible. I think that Dr. Austin stated the case when he said 
that he is incurable and will be a hopeless cripple for the 
balance of his life. If I could feel sure that by going to some 
institute he could receive treatment that would enable him to 
recover, I would think that there would be greater reason for 
passing the bill. However, I do not think that that is possible, 
and yet I wish that this relief could be granted to this man. 
I have not any interest in this matter in the world other than 
a humanitarian interest. It is a case that wonderfully appeals 
to me. 

Mr. MANN. 
the pathetic side of the case. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no question about 
It is one that excites the sym- 
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pathy of anybody, even if he has a heart of ice—and I try to 
have one on these cases. If anyone throws it up to me here- 
aufter—and I suppose somebody will the first time I object to 
his case—that I let this go through by unanimous consent, I 
can assure them now that it will not have the slightest effect 
on me. I suppose we may properly once in a while step out- 
side the lines, though several years from now some one will 
say that we passed a case in this Congress that covered a good 
deal more than the amount that would have been allowed under 
the compensation law. I really think we ought to have a cone 
pensation law more generous than we have now. I am not 
going to object to this bill, although I have a good deal of 
hesitation in not doing it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Erskine R. Hayes, the sum of 
$5,000, in full compensation for injuries received on the 16th day of 
December, 1902, while in the performance of his duty as an employee 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Treasury Department, in the 
city of Washington, D. C. ; $3,000 of said sum shall be payable upon the 
passage and approval ef this bill and the balance shall be payable in 
monthly installments of $100 until the full sum of $5,000 shall be paid. 
Also the following committee amendment was read: 

3 strike out the figures 55,000 and insert the figures 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 11, on page 1, after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the re- 
mander of the paragraph. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, can we have the bill reported as 
amended? 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Erskine R. Hayes, the sum of 
$3,000, in full compensation for injuries received on the 16th day of 
December, 1902, while in the performance of his duty as an employee 
of the Bureau of 3 and Printing, Treasury Department, in the 
city of Washington, D. C. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
BORDEN H. MILLS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 8325) for the relief of Borden II. Mills. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to rden H. Mills, United States com- 
missioner at Albany, in the northern district of New York, the sum of 
84.50, in payment of the amount of fees earned by him as such United 

tates commissioner while performing the duties of such office In con- 
nection with the cases of the United States against Lee Ning, Yee 
Quong, Charles Wong, James Bennett, Arthur Smith, and Lee Ning, 
alias Charles Lee, the said sum being the amount disallowed by the 
Auditor for the State and Other Departments on the settlement of the 
quarterly accounts of said commissioner for the quarter ending June 
30, 1915, which amount is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like the author of the 
bill, or some one having the bill in charge, to explain this 
measure. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to 
explain it as briefly as possible to the gentleman. 

The so-called “ dope squad ” in the customs service was after 
some Chinamen who were violating the customs laws in refer- 
ence to the importation of opium. They had to get after the 
Chinamen very quickly, because they were fleeing toward the 
Canadian border. 

One of the inspectors, a member of the dope squad, went to 
the claimant, who is United States commissioner for the north- 
ern district of New York, and asked for their arrest. It seemed 
that the only officers who are authorized to issue these war- 
rants are United States attorneys or United States district attor- 
neys. But the evidence adduced before the committee showed 
that had not the United States commissioner issued this warrant 
at the request of the customs inspector the Chinamen would have 
gotten away. All of them were apprehended, some turned State's 
evidence, and one paid a fine of $2,000, which was turned into 
the Treasury. 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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This gentleman is only asking for the fee he would have re- 
ceived on this case as United States commissioner had the 
United States attorney or assistant attorney signed the war- 
rants. 

Mr. CULLOP. Did the party collect any fees for his services? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. No. I will say to the gentleman 
that the fees were not allowed. They were refused by a decision 
of the Acting Comptroller of the Currency, and in his decision 
he says this one line: 

It can be understood that such a e is possible, but when it is 
the fault of the law it can only be remedied by Congress. 

Mr. CULLOP. There has been no eee provided by 
law in the way of fees? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I will say to the gentleman that 
this man has absolutely had no compensation for his two weeks’ 
work, which he would have gotten if the district attorney had 
issued the warrant. These are the fees that the United States 
commissioner would have received had the warrant been issued 
by a district attorney rather than by a United States commis- 
sioner to an inspector. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next one. 

MARTHA A. MOFFITT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11304) for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may we have the bill reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 of the Treasury be, aa hereby 
is, authorized and directed to out of any money Treasury 
not 3 appropriated, to Achs A. Sae my of nag olph Co parr 

widow of E. 2 Moffitt, who, while in th duties 
a a uty collector, was murd by Lee the disc a Si ee 2 tho 
Unite States internal-revenue laws, on the 4th day of 
the sum of $10,000, on account of the murder of her said hosband nile 
in the service of the Government of the United States. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Strike out, in line 10, “ $10,000,” and insert in lien thereof “ $1,500.” 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I see the author of the bill is 
present, and I would like to have an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which this occurred. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, this is a claim 
to pay a deputy collector who, under orders from his superior 
officer, served a warrant for the arrest of an illicit distiller, and 
was shot and killed 20 years ago. The amount recommended 
by the committee was one year’s salary. He was receiving 
$1,500 a year, and the committee has recommended that his 
widow be paid his salary for one year. 

Mr. CULLOP. Has the widow remarried? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; she is still a widow, with 
10 children. 

Mr. CULLOP. Has this claim ever been presented before in 
Congress? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think I introduced the bill 
first in 1904 or 1905, but it was not reported out of the commit- 
tee at that time and it has not been presented to the House. 
There was no general law at that time that would permit a 
payment of this sort. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. ) 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


B. F. HAVENS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8622) for the relief of the estate of B. F. Havens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this is one of 
those mail contract bills, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be passed without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without chjection, it will be 
passed without prejudice. 
There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF GILBERT WINNE. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 12553) for the relief of the estate of Gilbert Winne. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the same state 
of facts applies to this bill. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
passed without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


LAWRENCE J. KESSINGER. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7417) for the relief of Lawrence J. 
Kessinger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I can not quite 
. on what basis they recommend that this money be 
paid. 

Mr. FOSTER. The reason this was recommended was be- 
cause this man was employed by the postmaster to continue the 
service of carrying this mail, as I understand it. The contract 
had expired, and he was notified by the Government. Under the 
law which gives the postmaster the right to employ for a cer- 
tain period, this man was employed to do this service, and the 
committee thought for that reason he was entitled to be paid. 

Mr. MANN. After he had been notified by the Government 
that his term of service had expired, and the postmaster had 
been notified to engage a new man, if he could get him, which, of 
course, he could not at the salary allowed, this man continued to 
curry the mail. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand the law, they notified him 
that his contract expired on a certain date. Now, that contract 
was not renewed, but under the law which gave the postmaster 
at the local office the right to employ some one for a certain time 
to carry the mail this man was employed under those conditions. 

Mr. MANN. Then he is not entitled to this sum of money. 
My recollection is that the postmaster had the right to employ a 
man for about $7. I am not sure about the amount. I am only 

from recollection. He has a claim in here for $200. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That amount represents the service 
rendered, covering a period of about two months and a half, up 
to the time that the new contract was let. The correspondence 
on file shows—but, unfortunately, the report does not show it— 
that when the contract expired on the 30th of June, so the claim- 
ant alleges, the postmaster told him to continue to carry the 
mail until the department readvertised. He performed the sery- 
ice in good faith, and he simply claims compensation at the same 
rate that he received under his contract. 

Mr. MANN. But he was notified by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that his contract was over with. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is very true. 

Mr. MANN. The postmaster was notified that he should make 
a new contract based on the compensation of that post office, 
which at that time, I believe, was $5. per annum, and in utter 
disregard of the law and the regulations and the notice he put 
in a claim to have done the work, and hence to be entitled to 


be paid. A man might just as well go out here on the street 


in front of the Capitol and dig up a tree that perhaps ought to 
be dug up, after he was told that he must not do it, and that 
he would not be paid for it if he did it, and then say it was 
necessary to dig up this tree, and ask to be paid for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The communication that the gentle- 
man refers to is rather ambiguous, and the carrier claims that 
he did not understand it; that he went to the postmaster, who 
is supposed to know, and that he told him to continue carrying 
the mail until the department readvertised. The service was 
rendered, and he simply asks compensation at the same rate 
that he was receiving under his contract. 

Mr. FOSTER. There were three post offices to which the 
mail was carried. One of them was discontinued because there 
was no pay, or about $5 a year. The other one paid $96, and 
at the third one I think the salary of the postmaster was 
something like $1,900, as the record shows. 

Mr. MANN. He did not carry the mail to that office. 

Mr. FOSTER. That was one of the offices connected with 
the carrying of this mail. 

Mr. MANN. That was the one that they carried the mail 
from. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. He carried the mail from the larger 
office to the smaller ones, and back to the larger one. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Yes. The committee thought that as the 
man did the work, he was entitled to pay for his services. The 
report of the Post Office Department is not very favorable, I 
will say to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I should say not. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it is not; but the committee took the 
fact that this man had done the work in good faith. He had 
been employed in good faith by the postmaster, and so under 
these circumstances they thought he was entitled to pay for 
his services. Now, that is the case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lawrence J. Kessinger, Rupert, 
idaho, the sum of $207.75, full compensation for carrying the mails 
from Cotterel by Jackson to Rupert, Idaho, three times a week from 
July 1, 1914, to September 30, 1914; this amount to be accepted by 
said Lawrence J. Kessinger as full compensation for service rendered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE W. TRAHEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1592) for the relief of George W. Trahey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the 
bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That there be paid to George W. Trahey, of 
Bremerton, Wash, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,000 for damages suffered by him on 
account of an injury received by him while performing his duties as 
master shipwright at the navy yard, 1 t und, on May 8, 1912, 
said injury resulting from gunshot woun: inflicted upon h by one 
John N. Haley, an employee of said yard, who at the time of such 
shooting was insane. 

With the foliowing committee amendment: 

On line 5, page 1, strike out the figures “ $10,000" and insert the 
figures “ $762." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like an explanation by 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. This was a case where 
George W. Trahey, who was employed in the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, was shot by another employee who had suddenly gone 
insane. He was shot three times and was in the hospital for 
six weeks and incapacitated for a period of five months. If you 
will look at the back of the report you will see a statement by 
the Secretary of the Navy which gives all the information that 
the gentleman will want. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask whether or not this party 
was compensated by any accident-insurance company or in the 
recovery in a suit at law from the party who inflicted the 
injury? 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. No; he has never received 
a cent for this injury and will suffer from it for the rest of his 
life. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BERNARD H. SCHAAF. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we take up No. 133 on this calendar, to put Bernard H. Schaaf 
on the retired list out of its regular order. This is a case unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, after 
earefuly investigation, and after a recommendation by the de- 
partment, and I ask for it at this time because of the extreme 
suffering of the family. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to take up the No. 133 on the calendar, 
H. R. 8267, out of the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to its being reported, but I 
am going to object to its consideration. 

Mr. COX. Then I object to its being reported. 


LOUIS JONES. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10642) for the relief of Louis Jones. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Louis Jones the sum of $1,000, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for in- 


{After a 


Is there objection? [After a 


jury sustained on the 28th day of August, in the year 1906, while em- 
plored by the United States Government in the Government arsenal at 
ock Island, III. 
The following committee amendment was read: 
te 5 Pa line 5, strike out the figures “ 1,000" and insert the figures 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


S. L. BURGARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
1609) for the relief of S. L. Burgard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this bill goes back 
3 — injury in 1898. I suppose there were people injured in 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will say that the commit- 
tee has not fixed any time limit in regard to that matter. 

Mr. MANN. The only way to do is to fix a definite limit, 
because there were personal injuries a hundred years ago and 
many of them. It is a question whether there is any reason 
why we should go back so many years. It is only recently that 
this policy has been adopted of Congress paying any of these 
claims, If we start in to pay for all the injuries that have oc- 
curred since the Government was instituted, we will have quite 
a job on our hands. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I think there are a few 
cases where we have gone back as far as this, but only a few. 

Mr. MANN. I think there are a few cases where the com- 
mittee has gone back as far, but not any that were passed by 
unanimous consent. There were some reported, and I objecteil 
to them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to 8. L. Burgard the sum of $559.36 as compensa- 
tion for injuries received by the said S. L. Burgard while in the cm- 

loyment of the United States Government at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
n the State of Illinois, on June 13, 1898. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was rend the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM b. ALLEN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2052) for the relief of the estate of William D. Allen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the legal heirs of William 
D. Allen, deceased, of Oswego. N. Y., out of any money in the Trens- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $320, for work performed 
in the release and rescue of the lighthouse tender Hare. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have some one 
in charge of the bill make some explanation. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the tugboat of William D. 
Allen took care of a lighthouse tender that was in danger of 
being wrecked in Lake Erie. At the time of the rendering of 
the services by the tugboat the Government offered Mr. Allen 
$320. He thought that that was not sufficient for the services, 
and he refused it. The heirs of Mr. Allen now state that they 
are willing to take the $320, and the department recommends 
that we pay it to them. 

Mr. CULLOP. They are now willing to take what the Goy- 
ernment in the first instance offered them? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

RENE W. PINTO Y WENTWORTH. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to S. J. Res. 80, authorizing the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point René W. Pintó y Wentworth, a citizen 
of Cuba, being No. 132 on the Private Calendar, for the reason 
that I think there will be no objection to it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vermont 
asks unanimous consent to return at this time to S. J. Res. 80, 
No. 182 on the Private Calendar. Is there objection? 


Is there objection? [After a 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. MANN. Let the Senate joint resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ctc That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit René W. Pinté y Wentworth, a citizen of Cuba, 
to receive instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point: Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States 
thereby, and that the said René W. Pint6 y Wentworth shall agree to 
comply with all regulations for the police and discipline of the academy, 
to be studious, and to give his utmost efforts to accomplish the course 
in the various departments of instruction, and that the said René W. 
Pintó y Wentworth shall not be admitted to the academy until he 
shall have passed the mental and physical examinations prescribed for 
candidates from the United States and that he shall be immediately 
withdrawn if deficient in studies or conduct and so recommended by 
the academic board: And provided further, That in the case of the said 
René W. Pinto y Wentworth the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 
of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this resolution necessary ? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, this is following a 
precedent that has been observed for a number of years, in 
pursuance of a practice that has extended this courtesy to the 
Republic of Cuba during that time. 

Mr. CULLOP. A great many young men in this country de- 
sire admission to that institution. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We usually allow one from Cuba 
and one or two others from South American countries. 

Mr. CULLOP. Has that been the practice? 

Mr. MANN. It has. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is altogether according to the 
wishes of the President, is requested by him, and comes to us 
through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CULLOP. For what length of time has this custom been 
followed? 

Mr. MANN. Ever since I have been here; and as to Cuba, 
ever since Cuba has been an independent country. 

Mr. CULLOP. ‘That is, since 1899. 

Mr. MANN. Shortly after that time. We do it for several 
of the South American countries. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In this instance it is manifestly 
in our interest to stimulate military education in Cuba, our 
next friend and good ally. 

Mr. CULLOP. I wanted to know whether this was estab- 
lishing a new precedent? 

Mr. MANN. It is not establishing a precedent, it is follow- 
ing a long-established one. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is an old custom, and the 
President makes the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BEVERLY E. WHITEHEAD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
707) for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, that is one of those mail bills. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
direct the attention of the gentleman to the fact that this bill 
has passed the Senate, and as this man has waited some 50 or 
60 years for his money, I think it ought to go through. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the bill being considered 
at this time. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enactcd, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $102.60 to Beverly E. 
Whitehead for the balance due for the transportation of the United 
States mails under contract prior to May 31, 1861, on route No. 6199, 
Georgia, said balance having n found due by the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department and reported to the Senate by the Auditor for the 
Post Office Department on January 17, 1903: Provided, That not ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent attorney’s fee is allowed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed. 


PETER M’KAY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
1376, an act for the relief of Peter McKay, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
Mr. MANN. I object. 


MARY S. CORBIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
11261) for the relief of Mary S. Corbin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mary S. Corbin, of Oconee 
County, 8. C., widow of W. B. F. Corbin, who, while in the discharge 
of his duty as a deputy United States marshal, was murdered by 
Robert Belcher, Lou Belcher, J. B. Palmer, and Charles Palmer, vio- 
lators of the United States postal laws and regulations, on the Sth day 
of March, 1909, the sum of $1,000, on acconnt of the murder of ber 
aa husband while in the service of the Government of the United 

ates. 

Mr. CULLOP. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Mississippi in reference to this and 
the following bill on the calendar. It seems as if there are 
two Corbins there who are asking for relief. Is it relief for 
the injury or killing of the same person? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. No, sir. It seems that these 
two men were brothers, and they were both out arresting men 
who had shot up rural free-delivery boxes. They had warrants 
for the arrest of these parties, and both were killed. 

Mr. CULLOP. Were they civil or Federal oflicers? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. My recollection is that they 
were Federal officers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


MRS. C. D. CORBIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
11262) for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise te 0 ip a to Mrs. C. D. Corbin, of Oconee County, 
S. C., widow of C. D. Corbin, who, while in the discharge of his duty 
as a deputy United States marshal, was murdered by Robert Belcher, 
Lou Belcher, J. B. Palmer, and Charles Palmer, violators of the United 
States postal laws and regulations, on the 8th day of March, 1909, 
the sum of $1,000, on account of the murder of her said husband while 
in the service of the Government of the United States. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MARY E. NICOLSON. 


The next business of the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 922), an act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mary K. Nicolson, of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
poets the sum of $900, to compensate her for the death of her son, 
> Val Nicolson, killed while fighting fires on the Coeur d'Alene National 
Forest on August 20, 1910, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


WARREN E. DAY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1048), an act for the relief of Warren E. Day. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Warren E. Day, out of any 
moneys in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,200, 
pene for professional services rendered and medicine furnished the 
Hualapai Indians in Arizona Territory, under the orders and approyal 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, during the ycars 1883 and 1884: 
Provided, That the acceptance of said sum shall considered as final 
ees of all claims of every kind whatsoever against the United 

ates, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read s 
third time, and passed. 


| 
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KAREN S. SORENSON 


AND JAMES LYLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1636) for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and James Lyle. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Trea: 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, to Karen S. Sonerson and 
James Lyle, doing business as copartners at Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawall, under the firm name and style of Sorenson & Lyle, for use 
of marine railway, work done, and materials furnished in making nec- 
essary repairs to the schooner Charles Levi Woodbu which said 
schooner was damaged as the result of a collision wi the United 
States ship Iroquois in the Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Kauai, Ter- 
ritory of Hawail, on May 4, 1905, $1,019.69. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
bills on the calendar are mail-carrying contract bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the next 
three bills will be passed. 

There was no objection. 


FRED HENDERSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10641) for the relief of Fred Henderson, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Fred Henderson the sum of 
$43.75, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for injury sustained on the 16th doy cf September, in the year 1906, 
while employed by the United States Government in the vernment 
Arsenal at Rock Island, Ul. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 5, strike out “ $1,000" and insert “ $43.75.” 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


DR. E. V. HAILMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3145) for the relief of Dr. E. V. Hailman. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. CONNELLY. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 
that this claim appears to be confirmed and approved by the 
department, and I wondered what the gentleman’s objection 
was, 

Mr. MANN. I can not see any possible excuse for paying this 
claim. Here is a doctor who did not perform his duties properly. 
He was in charge of an Indian agency, and an Indian lost his 
child through the neglect of the doctor, and subsequently shot 
the doctor and set fire to his house; and the bill says that this 
payment is for damages incurred in the act of “ saving property 
that had been set on fire by said Indian.” 

That is all buncombe, that part of it. The Indian was not 
crazy, but was crazed, and thought the doctor had not properly 
attended te his child, and I think so. He shot the doctor and 
set fire to the doctor’s house. Now the doctor wants us to com- 
pensate him for those injuries or damages. If he had attended 
to his duties properly, he would not have been shot. But whether 
he had or not, it is not a case where we are under any obligation 


to pay. 

Mr, EDMONDS. I will say to the gentleman that this bill 
only undertakes to pay the medical expenses of the doctor in 
getting well. 

Mr. MANN 


be, and he is 
‘easury of the 


I know; but we do not undertake to pay medical 
expenses. We never undertake to pay medical expenses. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Will the gentleman object to letting this 
go over? 

Mr. MANN. It will go over. There is no prejudice about it. 
It retains its place on the calendar. It may come up again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next one. 


f Mr. Speaker, the next three 


M. A. SWEENEY SHIPYARDS & FOUNDRY CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
48 for the relic? of the M. A. Sweeney Shipyards & Foun- 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the M. A. Sweeney Shipyards & Foundry Co., 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 


of $4,047, and which cum of money is hereby appropriated for this 

purpose, the same being the amount of money withheld by the Govern- 

a Gon said firm for building and constructing a steamboat named 
ohn Bens. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


£ 420385 line 6, by striking out “ $4,047 and inserting in leu thereof 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure that this claim ought 
to be paid. Here is a case where the Government made a con- 
tract for the building of a ship. The Government fulfilled its 
part of the contract, in a way at least, and now why should we 
pay the contractors more? 

Mr. COX. The constructors complied with their part of the 
contract, too, as far as they possibly could, and finally built the 
boat, which was accepted by the Government, and the Govern- 
ment has recouped all the damage that it possibly could have 
been put to, because it withheld from them about $1,500, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman thinks that the Government is 
not out anything? 

Mr. COX. No; it can not be. 

Mr. MANN. It was out the use of the boat for a while. 

Mr. COX. The Government made no complaint about that. 
The contract price for this boat was $23,450. The facts, I 
think, are rather fully set out in the report. We are not mak- 
ing any complaint or criticism on the part of the Government, 
because between the date of the opening of the contract and the 
final letting of the contract a period of something like six 
weeks elapsed, and a considerable period elapsed between the 
time of the awarding of the contract and the time it was exe- 
cuted between the Government and the contractors. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman from Indiana himself given 
careful consideration to this case? 

Mr. COX. I have. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman satisfied that under the cir- 
cumstances the Government ought equitably to pay this money 
now to the contractors? 

Mr. COX. I am. I have paid attention to it down at the 
War Department, and with the board of engineers, and with 
the people back home, in the city of Jeffersonville, whom I 
know personally. : 

Mr. MANN. I have great confidence in the gentleman from 
Indiana, and I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 

CAPT, HARVEY H. YOUNG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10049) for the relief of Capt. Harvey H. Young. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
ts, vileges, or ts upon hono discharged ldiers Harvey 


privileges, benefi ra 80 
H. Young, late captain Company C, Ringgold’s battalion, Pennsylvania 


1916. 


Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States: 
Provided, That other than as set forth above no bounty, pay, pension, or 
other emolument shall accrue prior to or by reason of the passage ot 
this act. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of this bill for an explanation of it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago] is in charge 
of this bill, but he is not here. I am a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I will state that during this period of 
the Civil War a great deal of politics was played in the Army. 
It so happened that Capt. Young was of the wrong political 
faith, and he was tried for substituting his own horse for some 
other horse. He not only put in one horse for the one he got, 
but three others at his own expense. He was dishonorably dis- 
charged from the Army, and all this time he has labored under 
this disgrace. He is a very old man, very highly respected in 
the cgmmunity in which he lives. Mr. Craco’s father and this 
man were old friends. He knew all about it, and we thought 
it was a case in which justice ought to be done before this old 
man dies. 

Mr. CULLOP. I think it a very good idea myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


A. H. REBENTISH. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (II. R. 2535) for the relief of A. II. Rebentish. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the Treasury, from any 
money not otherwise L to A. II. Rebentish, of San Antonio, 
Tex., the sum of $175.98, the amount due him by reason of the purchase 
from the United States Government of 14 head of cattle at a customs 
sale in Marfa, Tex., February 28, 1914, which cattle were afterwards 
taken from said Rebentish by due process of law. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
ALLEN M. HILLER. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (II. R. 1024) for the relief of Allen M. Hiller. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Allen 
XI. Hiller, who was a first lleutenant in Company G, One hundred and 
ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as an officer of said company and regi- 
ment on the 28th day of June, 1865. 

With the following committee amendment: 

In line 11, after the word “ sixty-five,” add the following: 

* Provided, That no back pay or pension be allowed prior to the 
passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


BERNARD H. SCHAAF. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill II. R. 8267] to place Bernard H. Schaaf on the retired list. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP, I object. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. I will reserve it. 

Mr, CHURCH. I want to say to the House that Bernard H. 
Schaaf, first seeking this relief, has been in the service of his 
country for the past 13 years. He enlisted in the year 1903, 
and was in the Regular Army for six years, and then was com- 
niissioned to the Philippine Islands, where he served as a first 
lieutenant of the Philippine Scouts. In his service in the Phil- 
ippine Islands he became hopelessly insane. He was at his post 
of duty when this occurred, and he was sent back here, and is 
now in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. His commission as a first lieu- 
tenant expired on the ist of January of this year. He has a 
wife, und has no means of support whatever. Of course he could 
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not be recommissioned as a lieutenant, and so it is asked that he 
be retired as a master signal electrician, and receive the pay 
to which he would thus be entitled. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to ask the gentleman from Gali- 
fornia what compensation would he receive if retired us pro- 
vided by the bill? 

Mr. CHURCH. Some member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs can unswer that question better than I can, I will ask 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] to answer that 
question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have an imperfect recollection 
that the base pay of a master signal electrician is about $75 a 
month. On the retired list he would receive three-quarters of 
whatever the pay is. 

Mr. CULLOP. Was his insanity the result of his service? 

Mr. CHURCH. Oh, yes; so stated, and so recognized by those 
who are aware of the situation. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will say also that in the last session of 
Congress a bill was introduced for the relief of Sergt. Drake, 
who was in exactly the same position. That bill was acted 
upon by the committee and passed by both House and Senate 
and signed by the President. So the precedent has been estab- 
lished in a case of this kind, where the disability and every- 
thing else was the same, and we thought this action ought to 
be taken. 

Mr. CULLOP. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this man is in the 
Government Hospital for the Insane? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Of what good is the salary to him? 

Mr. CHURCH. He has a wife dependent upon him; it is for 
the benefit of his ‘family. 

Mr. MANN. How long has he been in the Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. CHURCH. He acted in that capacity for six years, but 
he has been in the service of his country since 1903. 

Mr. MANN. Is he entitled to any pension? 

Mr. CHURCH. I suppose he is entitled to some pension. 

Mr. MANN. He better apply for it then. I do not know 
whether he is entitled to any pension or not, but we have 
seven or eight thousand Philippine Scouts. Does the gentle- 
man think that if anything happens to any of them we should 
put them on the retired list at increased pay? 

Mr. CHURCH. ‘This seems to be an extraordinary case to 
begin with. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see anything extraordinary about it. 

Mr. CHURCH, Let me explain what I mean. The War 
Department seems to so consider it and prepared the bill ask- 
ing for relief simply because they knew all the facts and 
circumstances and the splendid services that this man had been 
rendering to the Government. 

Mr. MANN. The splendid service is on all fours with all of 
the Philippine Scouts. They all render splendid services, 

Mr. CHURCH. This man is absolutely insane. 

Mr. MANN. He is not the only one; the insane hospital out 
here is filled with people who are insane. 

Mr. CHURCH. And he has a family. 

Mr. MANN. And those people out here have families. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does not the gentleman think that he is 
entitled to relief? 

Mr. MANN. We put him in the hospital and take care of him, 

Mr. CHURCH. What about his family and his wife? 

Mr. MANN. What about anybody's family? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, in order to 
get a pension they have to show that the infirmities came di- 
rectly from the line of duty. Now, there is some question 
about that. . 

Mr. MANN. If there is, there is no occasion at all for our 
taking care of him. 

Mr. CULLOP. Pensions allowed for soldiers of the Philip- 
pine and Cuban Wars are always very small, and they are very 
hard to obtain, 

Mr. MANN. This has nothing to do with the Spanish War 
or the Philippine War or with the Volunteers making applica- 
tion for pension. 

Mr. CULLOP. But he was in the service. 

Mr. MANN. I do not say that he is entitled to a pension. 

Mr. CALDWELL. He was in the service since 1903. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether we have a retired list 
for Philippine Scouts or not; but if we have not, I am not 
willing to start one now one by one. 

Mr. CALDWELL, This is not the first case of this kind. 

Mr. MANN, ‘This is the first time such a proposition has been 
presented here. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. Sergt. Drake had a bill passed in the 
House last session very much like this. I know; for I looked 
at that case to draw this report by. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely; but that is where a man served 
50 years or something like that. If you have any more like 
that case, I am willing to have it go through, but that is not 
this case. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have a letter here from a major who. was in 
the Philippine Islands and observed the splendid services ren- 
dered by this man. 

Mr. MANN. I do not doubt his splendid services, and I pre- 
sume they all render splendid service, from what I hear of 
them. 

Mr. CHURCH. Some render more efficient services than 
others. 

Mr. MANN. My observation is that where a man is applying 
for relief of this kind he has always rendered splendid services. 
When a woman runs away, she is always high up in society and 
beautiful, although she may not have been before or after- 
wards. [Laughter,] 

Mr. CHURCH. It does seem to me that where a man has 
given 13 years of his life to his country, beginning service at 
the age of 23 years, serving until he is 29, and on account of 
the services he has rendered and the condition of the country 
he was serving in he has become insane, it looks to me rather 
small if the Government is not willing to pay him or his family 
something for the rest of his life. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that 
the bill be considered at the present time. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point that the House is to adjourn 
at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a motion be entered in all these bills to re- 
consider the yetes by which the bills were passed, and that the 
motion lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, the House stands adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 11 o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, April 5, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reexamination of Sandusky 
Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 982); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on reexamination 
of Conneaut Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 983); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illus- 
tration. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to sell the present site of the United States assay office and 
the buildings thereon in the city of New York and acquire a 
new site and erect a building for said office (H. Doe. No. 984); 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14071) to amend certain 
public-utility company franchises in the Territory of Hawaii, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 489), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13670) amending an act 
entitled An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes,” 
relating to the authorization of fleet submarines, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 492), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTHES ON PRIVATA BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CONNELLY, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9946) waiving the age limit 
for admission to the Medical Corps of the United States Navy in 
the case of John B. Bostick, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 490), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9971) for the relief of Harold Holst, 

ed the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 491), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 3 . 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8788) for the relief of George A. Miller, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 14186) for the erection of 
a publie building at Murray, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14187) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Hickman, Ky.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. GOULD (by request): A bill (H. R. 14188) to fix the 
standards for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits, vege- 
tables, and other dry commodities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bin (H. R. 14189) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce, through the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, to cooperate with the Secretary of War and 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army in making a 
survey of the Columbia and Willamette Rivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 14190) to amend the act 
of Congress, approved March 4, 1913 (87 Stats., p. 875), to 
provide for addition to the site and the cost therefor for the 
erection and completion of the United States post office and other 
governmental offices in the town of Montclair, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
14191) to provide an additional method for enforcing and fore- 
closing tax sales and tax deeds in the District of Columbia, and 
a other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia 


By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 14192) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Midland, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14193) for the enlarge- 
ment of the Federal Building at Decatur, III.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARNHART: Coneurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
24) authorizing the printing of the journal of the national en- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee 
on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 14194) for the relief of 
Providence S. Ludlam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 14195) granting an increase 
of pension to John Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 14196) granting a pension 
to Henry H. Boren; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 14197) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lorana A. Weaver; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14198) granting an increase 
of pension to Harris Cole, alias Henry Little; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 14199) granting «a pension to 
Ellen Desmond; to the Committee en Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 14200) granting an increase | Shearer, R. Earl McKee, Darlington Kimmel. H. Liman Swank, 


of pension to Emma L. Counsell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14201) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Van Gorder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14202) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Annie Stolliker, widow of James E. Stolliker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 14203) to amend and correct the 
military record of Thomas Decker; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 14204) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14205) granting a pension to 
John C. Gaskins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 14206) granting an increase of 
pension to Jeremiah Perrigone; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 14207) granting a pension to 
Minnie A. Sager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14208) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel A. Kelce; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 14209) for the relief of Charles 
W. Clark; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 14210) granting a pension to 
Mary Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 14211) granting an increase of 
pension to Caroline A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 14212) for the relief of 
Alfred W. Dingleman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 14213) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas A. Shepherd; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14214) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Joseph A. Gibant; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 14215) granting a pension to 
Louisa Smith, widow of Richard Smith; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14216) granting an increase of 
peusion to George A. Van Waters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 14217) granting a pension 
to Martha Spain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 14218) granting a pension to 
James Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 14219) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Harris, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 14220) for the 
relief of the Southern States Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14221) granting an increase 
of pension to Pius W. Wonner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14222) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Pflleger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14223) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Swartz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petiticns and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of India House, New York 
City, relative to preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

Also, memorial of members of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jersey City, N. J., against exporting intoxicating liquors to 
Africa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and organizations of the 
State of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Atlantic City, N. J., against 
passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protests of George W. Trefts, J. Ed Ash- 
com, John C. Miller, W. A. Wagner, John T. Rippin, H. Tomlin- 
son, Robert D. Clare, A. A. Trefts, William H. Cook, sr., John 
Wood, R. L. Walter, E. L. Cook, D. H. Krise, Charles Loewen- 
stein, Samuel Adams, J. M. Zinkand, K. W. Hanson, Henry 
Leber, C. E. Berry, William Cadugan, L. J. Weir, W. L. Giffen, 
F. B: Harmoney, J. H. Decker, H. K. Schrock, W. J. Peterson, 
William L. Lebzelter, Harry W. Barclay, L. H. Felix, I. W. 


Emmanuel Bone, William Schneider, Hall Mock, H. M. Sprengel, 
George Kern, Samuel E. Manges, W. Forest Hill, T. H. Reeder, 
Clifford Donald, Luther D. Gastin, B. F. White, C. W. Dennison, 
R. H. Henderson, R. S. Blair, J. F. Elliott, Clyde D. Blyler, 
William H. Colbaugh, R. S. Heffley, Thomas J. Bartley, W. M. 
Lorenz, M. R. Mackell, and Arthur McKeever, all of Johnstown, 
Pa., against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468, denying 
the use of the mails to certain publications; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, protest of James Hardy, Charles Clark, Frank Crissey, 
Herbert Wider, Joseph Demoise, John Hoyer, William Bassett, 
Charles P. Joll, C. Plows, Morrell Ream, H. S. Dimond, John 
Wider, Frank Joll, John Roberts, and William Mason, all of 
South Fork, Pa., against the passage of House bills 491 and 
6468, denying the use of the mails to certain publications; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of 200 professional 
and business men of Beloit, Wis., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY (by request): Petition of Albert Babel and 
100 members of First Congregational Church of Ripon, Cal., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; 

Also, petition of R. E. Cook and 19 other citizens, of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memoria: of F. N. Greene 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of committee on provision for the feeble- 
minded, favoring House bill 13666, relative to feeble-minded in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of J. Havens Richards, favoring censorship of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens of Texas, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of mass meeting of 500 people of 
Canton, S. Dak., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of Fredins Band Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, Jersey City, N. J., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of New Seattle, Wash., Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to appropriation to provide a halibut boat in North Pa- 
cific waters; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of sundry citizens of La Crosse, Wis., 
relative to amending sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of House bill 9216; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of O. A. Larson and 29 others, of Fairchild, 
Wis., protesting against bills to amend postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of India House, New York City, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Petition of Lafayette Slifer and 
86 other soldiers of the Civil War, of Haneock County, Ind., 
favoring increase of pensions for soldiers’ widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of D. Wray Deprez, Shelbyville, Ind., favoring 
certain amendments to House bill 12766; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 7 

Also, petition of A. B. Whitney and M. I. Berger, of Baptist 
Ministers’ Union of Indianapolis, Ind., against passage of bills 
to amend postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of 327 members of Dexter 
Grange, Me., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of James Kincaid and 61 others, 
of Flint, Mich., against passage of bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 26 voters of 
Providence, R. L, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Stonewall Jackson Chapter, 
No. 476, United Daughters of the Confederacy, signed by 25 
members, Mrs. Bertha L. Gwynne, corresponding secretary, 
favoring House bill 478, to use certain cotton-tax money in pen- 
sioning Confederate soldiers and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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Also, petition of Geoffrey Williams, Loma Linda, Cal., and 31 
others, protesting against House bills 6468 and 491, to amend 
the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of International Longshoreman’s Association, 
San Diego Local No. 38-9, San Diego, Cal., David Brown, secre- 
tary, favoring passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of 75 citizens of Omaha, Nebr., 
and vicinity, against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of sundry citizens against pas- 
sage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions from Bible class, Bast Lynn; 
Sunday school of Methodist Episcopal Church, East Lynn; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, East Lynn; First Bap- 
tist Church, Factoryville; Presbyterian Church, Ulster; 32 
residents of Springville; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Overton; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Springville; 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, Springville; First Bap- 
tist Church, Canton; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Meshoppen; union meeting of Fall, Lake Winole, and Mill City 
unions, Mill City; 25 residents of South Canaan Township; 
Methodist Protestant Church, South Canaan; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Franklindale; 45 residents of Nicholson; 95 resi- 
dents of Ulster; Congregational Church Sunday school, Har- 
ford; 15 residents of Ulster and Towanda; Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, Gouldsboro; Methodist Episcopal Church, Susque- 
hanna; and 48 residents of Gouldsboro, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, urging the passage of the Webb-Smith national 
prohibition resolution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

‘By Mr. NELSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Lake Mills, 
Wis., in opposition to House bills 6488 and 491; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petitions of citizens of Hazel Green and 104 male guests 
of Antisaloon League Business Men’s Lunch, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request) : Petition of 86 citizens of With- 
ersfield and Center Methodist Episcopal Church of Hartford, 
Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Madison, Me., fayor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of sundry citizens of Montour Falls, 
N. X., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the town of Caton, N. V., 
opposing the passage of the Fitzgerald and Siegel postal bills; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Lordsburg, Cal, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERA: Memorial of executive council requesting 
the Congress of the United States not to include in legislating 
for Porto Rico any prohibition whatever on the sale, importa- 
tion, or manufacture of alcoholic beverages in Porto Rico; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of F. Lochowirez, of Brooklyn, N. X., 
relative to resolution for relief of babies in war zone; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. P. Edward, of New York, favoring House 
bill 10845, for military training in civil education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also, petition of National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
relative to tariff on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, relative Smith-Hughes yvocational-education bill, 
House bill 11250; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of 12 citizens of Rush County, 
Kans., favoring a Christian amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Oscar Johnson and 13 others, of 
Shickley, Nebr., in support of House bills 491 and 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of D. A. Holbrook and 55 others, J. Moraine and 
32 others, Joseph A. Nelson and 68 others, postal railway 
clerks, in support of House bills 10120 and 647; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Petition of Dr. H. E. Chase, 
R. E. Seymour, and others, of Minneapolis, Minn., against pas- 


sage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Fedralemim Lodge, No. 61, International 
Order of Good Templars, at Minneapolis, Minn., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
12764, granting en pension to Polly Spalding; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13607, granting an in- 
crease of pension to George lool; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of 23 citizens of Rathdrum, Idaho, against pas- 
sage of Moss rural-credit bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. . 

Also, memorial of First Presbyterian Church and Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Petworth, D. C., favoring bill to prohibit 
exportation of intoxicants to Africa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Green Creck, Idaho, against clos- 
ing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Geneva, 
Seman, Opelika, Union Springs, Hale, Abbeville, Enterprise, 


Elba, Clio, Hartsboro, Eufaula, Clayton, Headland, and Ozark, , 


praying for the enactment of legislation to provide a tax upon 
persons, firms, or corporations doing an interstate mail-order 
business ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of citizens of Providence, R. I., 
and vicinity, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rhode Island and eastern Connecti- 
cut, favoring prohibition for the District of Columbin; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Supreme Lodge, New England Order of Pro- 
tection, favoring the bill authorizing insurance companies and 
fraternal societies to file bills of interpleader; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., protesting against bills prohibiting the employment 
of the Taylor or other systems of rewarding labor or paying 
bonuses ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Charles I. Sersion and other citizens of Provi- 
dence, R. I., protesting against the passage of House bills 6468 
and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of New England Society of Oregon, favoring 
the provision of the Chamberlain military bill granting to the 
common-school system of Oregon 40 per cent of proceeds of sales 
of forfeited Southern Pacifice grant lands and timber thereon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Smithfield Savings Bank, of Greenville, and 
board of directors of the National Exchange Bank, of Greenville, 
R. I., favoring the bill permitting interlocking directorates in 
noncompeting banks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., 
favoring the Rubey bill for the grading of grain; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Eastern States Interstate and Agricultural 
Association, praying for Federal aid in the National Dairy Show; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 5, Amalgamated Lace Operatives 
of America, of Alton, R. I., favoring an investigation of condi- 
tions surrounding the marketing of dairy products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of sundry citizens and organi- 
zations of New Hampshire, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: Petitions of 150 people of Pleasant Grove: 
Finksburg Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 42 people, 
of Finksburg; 550 people of Finksburg; 25 people of Union 
Bridge; 36 people of Union Bridge; 125 people of Carrollton; 
200 people of Baltimore, all in the State of Maryland, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Keystone Yacht Club, of Phila- 
delphia, against several bills pertaining to power-boat regula- 
tion; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Typothetæ of Philadelphia, urging Congress 
to place embargo on the export of manufactured paper and 
materials entering into its manufacture; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Eva J. Burt and 15 other resi- 
dents of Westmoreland, N. H., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Forrest W. Hall and 13 other residents of 
Westmoreland, N. H., favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 5, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst du Pont Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bankhead Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Borah Hitchcock Nelson 55 
Brady Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Husting O'Gorman Swanson 
Broussard James Oliver Taggart 
8 Johnson, Me. Overman Thomas 
Johnson, S. Dak, Page Underwood 
Saamnberlaln Jones Pittman Vardaman 
Chilton Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Clapp Kern Pomerene Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Ransdell Warren 
Clarke, Ark, Lewis Robinson Weeks 
Culberson Lippitt Saulsbury Works 
Cummins Lodge Shafroth 
Curtis McCumber Sheppard 
Dillingham McLean Sherman 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Frrrennl. He is absent 
on official business. This announcement may stand for the day. 

I wish also to announce the unavoidable absence, on account of 
illness, of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sauarn]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from South Carolina {Mr. Trtman]. He has been 
suddenly called tu his home. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce for the day that my col- 
league [Mr. Gorf] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3978) to 
authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, 
and assigns, to construct a railroad bridge across the west 
branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Milton, 
Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West Milton, 
Union County, Pa., which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“railroad” and to amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River from the borough of Milton, Northum- 
berland County, Pa., to the borough of West Milton, Union 
County, Pa.” 

Mr. OLIVER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3977) to 
authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg Railroad Co., 
its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a railroad 
bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough of 
Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe Township, 
Snyder County, Pa., which were, on page 1, lines 5 and 6, to 
strike out “railroad” and to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg 
Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct 
a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough of 
Sunbury. Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe Township, 
Snyder County, Pa.” 

Mr. OLIVER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 


Mr. MYERS. I ask leave out of order to submit three reports 
from the Committee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall .object to the 
reception of any further morning business than this, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reception 
of these reports? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not object to these reports being 
received, but hereafter I shall object to the transaction of any 
morning business. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 384) to amend the act of June 23, 
1910, entitled “An act providing that entrymen for homesteads 
within the reclamation projects may assign their entries upon 
satisfactory proof of residence, improvement, and cultivation 
for five years, the same as though said entry had been made 
under the original homestead act, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 328) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4025) to grant patent to certain lands to Christian 
Fredrickson, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 327) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3929) validating certain applications for and entries of 
public lands, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 326) thereon. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to inerease the efliciency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The pending question before the Sen- 
ate is the motion to strike out section 56 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the pending question, on 
the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Leer}. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I understand that there are one or 
two Senators who desire to address themselves to this subject, 
but before yielding the floor for that purpose I wish to state 
that I have received 40 or 50 telegrams addressed to me pro- 
testing against the striking of section 56 from the bill. I ask 
the Secretary to read the first two of them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New York, April $, 1946. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 


The executive committee of Military 5 ype Association has 
watched with concern the effort to kill Federal volunteer provision. 
We have no axes to grind, no pay or favors to ask. All we want is a 
chance to serve the country in effective manner. Our licy has 
always been to avoid legislative activity, but in view of effort to de- 
prive our men of chance to get training we now propose to do what 
we can by open and straightforward methods to prevent killing of 
Federa! volunteer section. We have sent telegraphic protests to all 
Senators and asked some of our members to wire you their views in 
order to assist you. Wish to be guided by your views; if you have 
suggestion as to 8 we can do to help your legislation, please notify 


— GRENVILLE CLARK, 
Secretary, 31 Nassau Street. 


New York, N. Y., April 4, 1916. 
G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


. United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

On behalf of Mili Training Camps Association of the United 
States, of 4,200 men m all sections who have attended Federal 
training camps and representing also not less than 30,000 citizens 
who will attend this year’s camps, at a cost ei $2,000,000 to them- 
selves, we earnestly priest against attempt to defeat section 56, 
— military bill. s section, without Tapaning National Guard, 

make ay: ble for service of Nation tens of thousands who under 
— circumstances can be available under a National Guard system. 
MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply present the balance of the 
telegrams and ask that they be printed in the Recorp without 
having them read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


The telegrams are as follows: 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Grone E. CHAMBERLA 
Washington, D. C.: 
As a member of last year’s Plattsburg camp and as a member of this 
State’s National Guard I urge you to use every effort to protect our 
country by extending the Plattsburg idea. 


. Var 
350 West Fifty-etghth Street. 


EE Vernon, N. X., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLA 
Chairman Senate Committee on . Affairs, 
ashington, D. O.: 
Please see that section 56 of Federal reserve bill is not 5 
EMMEL. 


New York, April 6, 1916. 
Hon. Greonce E. 5 
Washington, D. O.: 
Strongly urge passage of section 56, preparedness bill. 
Ernest E. Whee, 
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New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
In m 


Washington, D. 0.: 
9 ev ey mag effort should be made to prevent section 
56 of the Senate bill in any way amended. I earnestly hope that 
your efforts to pass this section will be successful. 


Jony T. PRATT. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 


Benator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Permit me in the strongest manner to urge upon 
the Federal reserve plan section 56 of the Army 
FREDERICK Drew Bonn, 
15 Broad Street, New York City. 


St New York, April 5, 1910. 


on the passage of 
bin. 


Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strenuously protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan 
embodied in section 56 of the Senate, and emphatically urge the pas- 
sage of this section. a 

G. E. GRaFMULLER. 


New Yorn, April 5, 1916. 


Senator Geonce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. O. 


Have just learned that there is danger that the Federal reserve pa 
embodied in section 56 of the Senate bill may be defeated. The idea 
n a small but very suc- 


embodied in this section was pat in practice 
cessful way at Plattsburg last year. It would be a t pity to dis- 
courage this first and only tangible effort to awaken the country to the 
need for preparedness. A great many other people will join me in 
thanking you for any effort you can make to prevent the defeat of 
this measure. 
W. A. CHADBOURXE, 
14 Wall Street, New York City. 


PHILADELPIIA, PA., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Grorce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Washington, D. C.: 
inst attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan em- 
enate bill, and urge passage of this section. 
L. F. PansLx. 


Strongly protest a 
bodied in section 56, 


5; New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Emphatically protest against attempt to defeat section 56 of Senate 


ili bill. 
military P. E. ADAS. 


New York, April 5, 1916, 
Ilon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Protest most 6 against defeat of Federal reserve plan, 
section 56. Will do more n almost soyan else to democracize the 
United States and protect it from enemies within as well as without. 
FREDERICK Trevor HILL. 

New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CIAMRBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

I earnestly urge your support of the Federal reserve plan as set forth 
in section 50 of the Senate bill. 1 urge this as a citizen of military 
age anxious to train for and be enrolled in a Federal reserve. 

Davip Dows 
120 Broadway. 


New York, April 5, 1916, 
Senator GEORGE E. CNAMPERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
E urge you to make every effort to defeat the attempt to 
kill section 56, Senate bill for national defense. 
De Witt MILHAUSER. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 


— 


Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 


Washington, D. O., 
Lach oppose the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan 
om fed in 
passage of this bill. 


section 56 of the Senate bill, and emphatically urge the 


Loris R. POTTER, 
1 Liberty Street, New York City. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Strongly ur; ssage of section 56, Senate bill. 
ee II. E. MONTGOMERY, 2p. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Groucr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge you to make every effort to defeat the attempt to 
kill section 56, Senate bill for national defense. 
s GORDON MACDONALD, 
Morristown, N. J. 
72 New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hen. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We vigorously protest against any attempt to defeat Federal reserve 
plan embodied section 56, Senate bill, and emphatically urge passage 


of this section. 
Jas. M. GIFFORD, 
ALFRED P. W. SEAMAN, 
CHARLES B. Hopes. 
Joux D. FEARTIAKE. 


New Tonk. April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Grorcn CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: : 
Believe section 56 of proposed bill of vital importance to military 
policy of country. 
TRUMAN SMITH. 


New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Groncr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Emphatieally urge passage of section 56 of your Senate bill. 
W. W. METCALF. 


$ New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please note that as a citizen of New York I protest against any 
attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan embodied in section 56 of 
Senate bill, and I emphatically urge the passage of 8 + 

E. wo, Ir. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 


— 


Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Best interests of country demand passage section 56, Senate bin — 
Federal reserve plan. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN. 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

On behalf of many friends I wire you protesting against attempt to 
defeat Federal reserve plan—scction 56. We can not urge its passage 
too strongly. 

Gro. W. HUBBELL, Jr. 


rw Tonk, N. L., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Committee on Military Affairs, Washington, D. O.: 

Urge protest against defeat section 56, Senate bill—Federal reserve 

plan—and emphatically urge passage of that section. 
EpWIn De T. BETCHELD. 
LakEWoop, N. J., April 5, 1946. 
Senator Geor E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

As member Military Training Camps Association emphatically pro- 
test against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan in section 56, Senate 
bill. Urge passage of bill. 

Sergt. W. G. Scuacrrier, Ir. 


New York, N. X., April 3, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I am informed that section 56 of Senate bill authorizing Federal 
volunteers is seriously threatened. It is the one redeeming feature of 
the bill. The country will not forget its friends in the black days that 
are surely coming. 

ABEL C. THOMAS. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Undersigned militiaman protests against attempt to defeat Federal 
1 section 56, Senate bill. Most valuable provision of Army 
slation. 
Jonx Fixx. 


New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
I protest emphatically against attempt to defeat section 56 of Federal 
reserve plau and urge passage of section. 
LAMONT DOMINCK, 
49 Wall Street. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
I strongly protest against attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan 
embodied in section 56 of Senate bill and emphatically urge passage of 


this section. 
Guo. Dx K. GILER, 
New York City. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Groncr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Use every influence to pass Senate bill, especially section 56, dealing 
with the Federal reserve plan. Sat -y 
. M. Vance. 


NEw York, April 5, 1916. 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I protest 8 attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan, section 56, 
Senate bill. rge passage. 
ScuurLer M. MEYER. 
A New YORK, April &, 1918. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I wish to . the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve 
plan embodied in on 56 of the Senate bill and strongly urge its 
passage. 


Ew. Sntyrxx. 
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Naw Tonk, April 5, 1916, 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

1 5 against the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve 
plan embod in section 56 of Senate bill and emphatically urge passage 
of this section. 

P. E. Woop, 
New York City. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
et ae cat ahaa urge passage of Federal reserve plan, section 56, Senate 


Dayip Fox. 
Rivcewoop, N. J., April 5, 1916, 


Gronce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserye plan, section 56. 
R. N. WILCOX. 


ux York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Protest * against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan in 
section 56. mphatically urge passage of this section 9 
> N. A. MIDDLETON, 


~~ New YORK, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


i Strongly protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan, sec- 
on 5. 
4 R. CHOLMELEY JONES. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLA 


IN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


I protest against any attempt to defeat the Federal reserve yee 
embodied in section 56 of the Senate bill and also urge passage of this 


section, 
Davip M, WESSON, 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916, 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
= Washington, D. C.: 
Am heartily in favor with Federal reserve plan embodied in section 
56 of Senate bill, and emphatically urge its passage. 
RICHARD DERBY, 
116 East Seventy-ninth. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 5, 1916. 
Ilan. Cronge E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


I emphatically protest against pro 
plan embodied in section 56, Senate bill. 


defeat of Federal reserve 
C. S. FINCH. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 5, 1916. 
Ilon. G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Washington, D. C. 

Surely you have received sufficient protests against the attempt to 
‘lefeat the Federal reserye plan as embodied in section 56 of the Senate 
bill to Insure your urging the passage of this section with present 
urgent demand for preparedness. Surely you gentlemen will pass this 
vital plece of legislation. 

C. E. BERTIE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 5, 1916, 
ilon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Washington, D. C.: 


A. Federal reserve and training camps enabled under Senate Dill, 
section 56, are measures of first consequence. As a student of this 
subject whe attended the business men’s camp at Plattsburg, I vigor- 
ously protest against their threatened elimination from the bill. 

WALTER L. SHEPPARD, 
New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


People of this section strongly approve Federal reserve plan (Senate 
bill, section 56), and condemn attempt to defeat it. 
Wu. MONTAGUE GEE, Jr. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916, 


Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Piease support section 56 of Chamberlain Army bill, giving President 
power to organize Federal volunteer camps in time of peace. Have at- 
tended Plattsburg camp personally, and believe it the greatest system 
ever devised for military instruction in a short period of time. 

Percy H. STEWART. 
2 New Lonk, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. (GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Urge passage of Federal reserve plan in section 56 of Senate military 

bill. A national system of training camps is essential. 
WX. D. STIGEN. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington. D. C.: 

Barnestly urge passage of section 56 of Senate bill embodying Fed- 
eral reserve plan. 

V. Wonrnixdrox. 


1 III— -6 


New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 


Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Would tfully urge you to make every effort to defeat the at- 
tempt to kill section 56, Senate bill for national defense. 
Epwin A. SEASONGOOD. 
Geo. C. Haas. 
x AMEND. 


New York, April 3, 191s. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


eG acrid against elimination or alteration of section 56 of Serate 
C. H. Witmerpina, Jr. 


New Yours, April 5, 1916, 
Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I most strongly urge passage of section 56, Senate bill, embodying 
Federal reserve of volunteers and emphatically protest against attempt 
to defeat this plan. 1 8 

. B. Crank, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly urge passage of section 56 of Senate bill, providing for 
Federal reserve plan. eee 
„ R. Kine. 


New Tonk, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


tance that section 56 be retained in bill and passed. 
SNOWDEN A. FAHNESTOCK, 
1; Bast Seventy-sirth Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 5, 1818. 
Senator GEO. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 3 
Washington, D. 0.: 

As a member of the first training regiment and strong believer 
in Federal reserve plan, section 56, Senate bill, I protest against effort 
being made to defeat this pan and beg to urge most carnestiy your 
efforts to forward passage of this section. 


Respectfully, C. F. Uvstos MILLER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Gro, E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan, section 56, 
Senate bill. phatically urge its passage. 
WARNER E. DORAN. 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage of Federal reserve plan in secticn 30 of Senate military 
bill. A national system of training camps is essential. 
ALFRED ROELKEK, Jr. 


New IlAveN, CONN., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a citizen intensely in favor of military preparedness and as a 
member of the Piattsburg contingent, I hereby protest against any at- 
tempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan embodied in section 56 of 
Senate bill and emphatically urge its passage. leks 

. C. SMYTH. 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1946. 
Senator GEO. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Section 56, regarding organization of Federal volunteers, most Im- 
portant. Expect vou will vote for it. 
B. MEREDITH LAncsarr. 
New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage of section 56 in Senate preparedness bill. 
Aurnun Woops. 
New Tonk, N. I., April 5, 1916. 
Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. O: 
I protest agait st the 3 to defeat the Federal reserve plan em- 
bodied in section 56 of the nate bill. I urge the passage of this 


section. 
OLIVER ISBLIN. 


New Tonk, April 5, 1916, 


— 


Senator Geonrcr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Section 56, Federal reserve plan, gives patriotism outlet. Enact it. 
S CLAREXCH A, PENRY. 
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New York, April 5, 1918. 


Senator GEORGE E. 9 
Washington, D. Zs < 
most strongly urge passage section Senate embodyin 
Federal reserve of volunteers, and — 57 protest attempt 
to defeat this plan. 
Francis M. WELD 
Huntington, Long taai. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. GEORGE E. 3 


Washington, D. O.: 
I emphatically urge passage of section 56 of Senate Army reserve 


bill. 
HAZLETON MinkIL, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. Si mie 


ington, D. O.: 
Please protest eben Pye gi attempt to defeat Federal reserve 
plan embodied in section 56, Senate bill, and insist passage this session. 
LAWRENCE J. Morris. 


New Tonk, April 5, 1916, 
Senator GEORGE E. 9 
Washington, D. C.: 
urge passage of section 56 of Senate military bill, 


Emphaticall 
‘ederal reserve. 


calling for a 
JAMES JACKSON HIGGINSON. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Georcs E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a Spanish War veteran and ex- member of the National Guard 
and a Plattsburg Camp man, as well as a Hayn with the welfare of 
tbe Commonwealth very much at heart, may 8 protest 

against the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan embodied in sec- 
tion 56 of the Senate bill, and emphatically urge the passage of this 


section? 
Hesry W. BULL. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916, 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLA’ 
Chairman Senate Military 55 Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

Thousands of live Americans are expecting the chance of ent 
the Federal volunteers, who will be embittered if denied and who wi 
not join a federalized militia, for obvious reasons. Won't rone TOD pi give 
these Americans a run for their white alley? If this tration 
won't, the next will. 


ALBERT F. NATHAN, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


New York, April 5, 1916, 
Senator GrorcE — Siete pg Ey 
Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 
I wish 8 pet to protest t the attempt to defeat section 56 
of the Senate bill for national defense. 
PHILIP J. ROOSEVELT, 


Corporal, Company B, First Training Regiment. 


New Tonk, N. X., April 5, 1916. 
Shas wiper Ne fo itt Affair. Com 
rman Senate a airs Committ 
ved — a, D. 0.: 


to es the Federal reserve plan em- 
V f this 


KENNETH P. BUDD. 


protest against the attem 
bodied in section 56 of the 
section. 


New York, N. X., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Senate Military Affairs E ips ea 
Washington, D. C. 
st attempt to defeat Federal reserve pan em- 
of Senate bill. Strongly urge passage of this 


Payne WILLIAMSON, 
601 West Thirty-third Street. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 


Wish te protest 
bodied in section 5 
section. 


Senator Geo. E. CHAMBERLAI 
Washington, D. .: 
We believe defeat of Federal reserve plan embodied in section 56 of 
Senate bill will be disastrous to the country, and strongly urge its 


I g J. M. Townsenp, Jr. 
. J. C. THORNTON, 
Nxwank, N. J., April 5, 1916. 
Senator E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Senate Ge titar Committee, Washington, D. 0.: 
Am anxious to have section 56 enacted. | ge 5 ey! hard for it. 


5 Avenue. 


New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Gronau E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman Senate Military Affairs 3 
ashington, D. 0.: 

I most strongly ur; ge of 3 56 of Senate bill r 

‘ed reserve 125 volun — and emphatically protest against —— 
to defeat this plan 

. VANSTON, 


W. J. 
1; Glenside Road, Kouth Orange, N. J. 


New York, April 5, 1916, 
Senator Geo. E. Nees rece vats 
ashington, D. 0.: 


in the Senate bil on e y organisation now under consideration. 4 


feel very strongly about this. 
J. A. RIPLEY, 


New Tonk, N. Y., April 5, 1916, 
Senator Gro. E. CHAMBERLA z Spd 
Chairman Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The defeat of section 56 of the Senate bill, dealing with the Federal 
reserve plan, will undoubtedly do much to destro public confidence in 
the policies of your committee as well as in the administration, I urge 
you to use your influence to have this section approved. 1 W. 1 

W. TAvssic. 


New Tonx, N. T., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GForce E. CHAMBERLA 
Chairman Senate Military "Affairs Committee 
Wanani, D. 0.: 

I hereby protest against the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve 
plan embodied in section 56 of the Senate bill, and urge you to use every 
effort to have this section passed by the present Congress. 

Bowarp H. LITTLE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., A 16. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN e 
Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 
Believe Federal reserve plan embodied in section 56 of Senate bill 
most important, and vigorously protest against any attempt to defeat it, 
WILLIAM J, CLOTHIER. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN d s 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 

I most strongly asse passage of section 56, Senate bill, embodying 
Federal reserye volunteers, and emphatically protest against attempt 
to defeat this plan. 

F. GRANT TAFF, 
40 East Park at East Orange, N. J. 


New KORK, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CUAMBERLALN, 
Chairman of Scnate Military) A Affairs Commit 
The Capital, Washington; D. C.: 
Urge sonnet of legislation to continue training camps on Platts- 
burg p 
Gustave R. THOMPSON. 


New Yor, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 
The Capitol, Washington, D. O. 
I most strongly urge 3 of section 56, Senate bill, embodying 
Federal reserve of volunteers, and emphatically protest against attempt 
to defeat this plan. 


Roser? H. BRADLEY 
New Canaan, Gonn. 


New Yors, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GO. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman of Senate Military A pig Commit tec 
Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 
ma most . urge passage >a section 56, Senate bill, embody 
reserve of volunteers, and emphatically protest against SD 
Ha defeat this plan. a 10 
OLD HIT 


President Bedford Rife’ Club, Bedford, V. Y. 7 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Grorcs E. CHAN 
Chairman of Senate Wditary Affairs Committee 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The defeat of Federal reserve plan, as embodied in section 56 of the 


Senate b will be a sad blow to true Americanism, We ask your 
assistance the passage of the Federal reserve plan. 
S. L. Kxxr. 
New Tonk, April 5, 1916. 
Senator G. E. 


CHAMBERLA 
The Oapttol, Washington, D. 0.: 
I protest against attempt to defeat 8 8 plan embodied in 


on 56 of Senate bill, ane creamy E of this section. 
The dominant party will is Bs a ble for failure to 
provide for adequate Pit a 
CHARLES D. Rontsox, 
Member American Society of Electrical Engincers. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Gro. E. CHAMBERLA 
Chairman Senate Miltary Affairs Committee, 
Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 
Gravest alarm over attack on section 56 of Senate bill providing Fed- 


eral reserve. ly urge enactment of this provision. 
Et. uU Roor, Ir. 


~ PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Gronan E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 
I em mea urge the 3 of the Federal reserve plan embodied 
ms £ 7a 56 o and protest against the attempt to 
en 


EDWIN N. Benson, Jr. 
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Tnixcxrox, N. J., April 5, 1916. 
Gronce E. CHAMBERLAIN 


> 
Chairman of Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
f, Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 
Understand that an attempt is being made to defeat section 56 of 
the Army bill, and, believing firmly that this section is necessary for 
oe roper protecticn of the country, I urge you to use all your power 
ee Wa. C. VANDEWATER. 


New York, April 5, 1916, 
Hon. Grorcr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I strongly urge you to use your influence to secure approval of sec- 
tion 56, in regard to Plattsburg camps. Personal experience convinces 
me that they are a sound factor making for national defense. 

Francis W. AYMAR. 


New Tonk, April 3, 1916. 


Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Am greatly interested in seeing section 56 of Senate military affairs 
bill preserved unchanged. Hope you will save it. 
E. S. BENEDICT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5, 1916, 
Hon. G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Having taken one voluntary course of military training at Platts- 
burg and contemplating other courses, I 5 protest against 
the defeat of the Federal reserve plan embodied in section 50 of the 
Senate bill, and urge its passage. 

Wu. H. HOLLAR, Jr. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Personally and as representative numerous friends, emphatically 
rotest against any attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan in your 
ill, Funds will be spent by myself and associates at the next election 

to defeat those voting against the Federal reserve plan. 
CLARENCE Fauxrsrock. 
New York, April 6, 1016. 
Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Assured of your interest in the matter, I protest against the attempt 
to defeat the Federal reserve plan in section 56 of the Senate bill, and 
strongly urge its passage. 

II. R. SAHURTLEFF. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Can not too emphatically urge the passage of the Federal reserve 
lan in your bill. re can promise concerted action at the polls against 
ks opponents, and promise you our determined assistance. 
Mecoskx Burr, 
Brigadier General, New York, 


2 8 BRISTOL, Pa., April 5, 1916, 
nator GEO, E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
fe Washington, D. 0.: 
Section 56 of Senate bill vitally important. Please urge passage. 
liven B. EASBURN. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hope your committee succeeds in securing passage of section 56 of 
Senate bill. Consider that elimination of this section would be a 
national calamity. 

ARTACR P, MCKINSTRY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I protest against the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan 
bene nog in section 56 of Senate bill, and urge the passage of this 
section. 

WELSH STRAWBRIDGE PENNA. 


New York, April 5, 1918. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


ü Urge the retention of section 56 for organizing volunteers in peace 
mes. 


Howand M. INGHAM, 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, - 
: Washington, D. Q.: 
I emphatically protest spalat attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan 
in section 56 of Senate bill, and urge passage of section 56. 
Enos THROOP GEERE, 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We 28 protest attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan, section 


50, Senate 
FreD R. SEARS. 
JOSEPH W. BURDAN. 
GERALDYN I. REDMOND. 
Henry K. HARDON. 


New Yong, April 5, 1916. 


Senator Grondn E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We protest against legislation inimical to Plattsburg camps. 
DoNaLp C. STRACHAN, 
Ion C. HOLM. 
PHILADELPINA, PA., April 5, 1916, 
Senator Groner E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan, section 56, 
Senate bill, and emphatically urge passage thereof. 
R. W. BARRATT. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916, 
Senator GEORCE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
I wish to enter my protest against the attempt to defeat the Federal 
reserve plan embodied in section 56 of the Senate bill, and emphatically 
urge the passage of this section. 


W. L. RICHTER, 
52 William Street, New York City. 


f New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator GEO. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I wish to enter my protest against the attempt to defeat the Federal 
reserve plan embodied in section 50 of the Senate bill, and emphatically 
urge the passage of this section, 

D. THOMAS MOORE, 
52 William Street, New York City. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916, 
Senator G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Urge passage of section 56 of Senate bill, Federal reserve plan. 
Davip WILSON 
New York City. 


New‘ Tonk, April 3, 1916, 
Senator Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


I earnestly urge you to give fullest support to Federal reserve plan 
embodied in section 56 of the Senate bill, and to secure its passage. 


W. R. May 
121 West Thirty-cighth Street, New York. 


New York, April 5, 1916, 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, - 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Hope that you will use your best efforts to pass section 56 of the 
Senate Army bill. 
Cunts D. MILLER. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have received about 
150 additional telegrams in favor of retaining section 56 in the 
bill besides those which I have already had inserted in the 
Recorp. I shall not ask that these additional telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp, but I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before we vote on the 
pending motion to strike out this important section of the 
military bill I want to call the attention of the Senate to some 
thoughts which have occurred to me. 

There is no part of the bill which was more carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee on Military Affairs than this par- 
ticular section. It was before the committee for a number of 
days and received the most careful consideration of the mem- 
bers, and then, without a dissenting vote, your committee recom- 
mended this section to the Senate. 

I mention this fact, and I bring it before the Senate, because 
it seems to me we are in danger here of overriding if not 
ignoring the very carefully considered decisions which our 
committees reach, If this had been a divided decision, or if it 
had been a matter which had not been carefully considered, I 
would not feel like appealing to Members of the Senate now 
to view this provision with favor—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But it stands here to-day as a strong 
recommendation of the committee without a dissenting vote, 
after the most careful and painstaking investigation. I yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator if he does 
not draw a distinction about matters of this sort along this 
line? If the committee’s recommendation dealt with matters 
of detail, information on which could rest solely with mem- 
bers of the committee, or more with members of the com- 
mittee because of their investigation of the subject, the mat- 
ter might occupy the plane the Senator suggests; but when 
the proposition is merely the suggestion of a plan that one 
Senator can understand about as well as another, whether he 
is on the committee or not, what difference does it make 
whether the Senators who happen to be on the committee 
favor a plan involving that principle or not, except that they 
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are just so many Members of the Senate? In other words, 
does it involve any particular investigation of detail or any 
knowledge of detail or any information that one Senator can 
not obtain and does not possess as well as another Senator? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am generally able to 
agree with my friend from Georgia, but it seems to me that in 
this particular case he makes a serious error. 

This is not a trifle, it is true. It is a very important matter. 
It involves a great principle. It involves a great controversy. 
Now, upon that great principle, in the face of that great con- 
troversy, after careful consideration your committee has re- 
ported without a dissenting voice. I say this not because I 
think the Senate ought always to accept the recommendation 
of committees. Far from it. I occasionally myself have filed 
dissenting opinions; but I am speaking of the fact that this 
unanimous recommendation at least comes to the Senate with 
a presumption which entitles it to favorable consideration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator did file a minority report 
on this very bill, did he not, generally opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I filed minority views as to one or two 
provisions of the bill. As a whole I commended it. On the 
provisions to which I excepted the committee was divided; but 
I am now talking about a matter in which there was no dis- 
senting opinion in the committee, and of which there was care- 
ful consideration. 

But, Mr. President, this much is only by way of introduction 
to what I desire to say. I mention it so as to give the presump- 
tion of excellence and favor to this recommendation before I 
speak of its merits. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like to 
ask him one or two questions, not in any captious spirit but 
to ascertain, if I can, what section 56 means as construed by 
the Senator? 

In the first place, I ask the Senator if he is satisfied that 
under the language of section 56 and existing laws in case 
there was a call to arms in excess of the Regular Army, that 
call would have to be first made upon the National Guard or 
whether if could be first made upon the men who would avail 
themselves of whatever there is in section 56? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not want to go into 
a discussion of the details of section 56 at this time, because 
we have first to decide whether it is to remain in the bill in 
any form; but I assume that the emergency to which the Sena- 
tor refers would probably result under the existing law in first 
calling for the National Guard except in a condition such as 
we are now confronted with in the case of Mexico, where the 
National Guard would be impossible. 

Mr. President, the point I wish to make is this 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me, it does seem to 
me the first thing for us to determine, in voting for or against 
this section, is, What does it provide for? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I must decline to yield 
on that point, because I want to confine myself to the question 
whether or not this section should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Regardless of what it is? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If it is retained in the bill, then any 
amendment the Senator may propose will be considered at the 
proper time in the discussion of the details of the section; but 
now the great question before the Senate is, Shall Congress 
provide a Federal reserve back of the Regular Army, or shall 
it leave the country without any Federal reserve, dependent 
entirely upon a State militia, concerning the availability of 
which and concerning the possibility of the federalizing of 
which there is the gravest doubt? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator’s bill provide 
for a large Federal reserve from the men who have served two 
years in the Regular Army? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does, Mr. President; and I am glad 
of it; but it is yet an experiment whether there will be any 
Federal reserve from that source and of that character. We do 
not yet know whether we can enlist the number of men neces- 
sary to enlarge the Army. We have now been calling for 20,000 
men to enter the service on account of the Mexican difficulty, 
and in 16 days throughout the country, in all the recruiting 
offices combined, we have only been able to recruit 3,200 men. 
We do not know, even if we pass this bill, whether we shall be 
able to enlist in the Army anything like the number of men for 
which the bill calls; and even if they do enlist, it will be a 
number of years before enough men will pass from active serv- 
ice to the reserve to make it a body of any particular size. 
After it is in successful on and a considerable reserve 


is created it will even then not be large enough to satisfy this 
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country. This country, which I believe is opposed to a large 
standing army, is in favor of the largest possible reserve of 
men in civil life, drawn from all possible sourees—from the 
militia, from the standing army, and from the source provided 
for in this section. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether there is not really an uncertainty not only as to the re- 
serve, but as to the existence of a first line, and whether, there 
being uncertainty as to the existence of a first line, it is not a 
great deal better to apply the powers and the money of Con- 
gress to the organizing, arming, and disciplining the great mili- 
tary force that is in sight, consisting of 184,000 militia, than to 
speculate in these other directions? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I will say in answer to 
that, that the committee has done that thing. There is almost 
nothing that has been asked on behalf of the militia of the 
United States that has not been granted in this bill, which has 
been recommended by the committee. The committee has gone 
further toward recognizing the militia, toward paying the 
militia, toward equipping the militia, toward honoring the 
militia than has ever been done or even thought of in the 
past. Nevertheless, Mr. President, we know that there are in 
the militia certain inherent characteristics which raise diffi- 
culties and doubts. We know that the militia is in part a 
State body and only in part a national body; we know that it 
is subjected to a duality of control, and we know that some of 
the greatest lawyers in the country have questioned whether or 
not Congress has the constitutional power to Federalize the 
State militia. That declaration was made by the former Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Garrison, who ranks as one of the leading 
lawyers of the United States, and he made that statement 
after most careful consideration. We have heard upon the 
floor here leading lawyers of the country point out the diffi- 
culties and the inherent weaknesses of Federalizing the State 
militia, and yet the committee has attempted it; it has pre- 
sented a bill for the purpose, and I believe, although there are 
some elements of experimentation in the bill, that it ought to 
be passed; that we ought to Federalize or attempt to Federalize 
the State militia. 

But, Mr. President, there are characteristics in the State 
militia that can not be lost sight of. There are many able- 
bodied men in the United States who will never enlist in the 
State militia. Go through all the industrial regions of the 
United States, where the labor unions are strong, and you will 
never get those men to enlist in the State militia. Because of 
the fear that the State militia can be used in strikes, because 
of the realization that it must be used in strikes, those men will 
never enlist in the State militia. 

There are other reasons why men of certain classes will not 
enlist in the State militia. They will not do so because the 
regulations and the acts of Congress and the State regulations 
require weekly meetings of the State militia, and many men 
are not willing or able to give the time to drill each week. So 
I say that the State militia, while it affords an admirable re- 
serve in some particulars behind the standing army, is de- 
fective in others, and we need this other Federal reserve, the 
volunteer army, made up of men who will not perhaps be 
tempted to go into the State militia, but who will be willing 
to enlist and drill for a month each year. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the fact that I 
filed minority views at the time the Military Committee made 
this report. I did so. I believe that the proposed increase in 
the standing army is excessive. I think there were some other 
members of the committee who agreed with me, and I believe 
there are Senators on the floor who agreed with me. When the 
time comes I shall make an effort to reduce the size of the 
standing army which is proposed in this bill. I think, also, the 
General Staff is too large and the increase in officers excessive. 
But, Mr. President, while I am opposed to a large standing 
army, while I believe we should have an army no larger than 
is proposed in the House bill, I am in favor of the largest 
possible reserve, composed of men who can remain in civil life, 
subject to the call of their country in case of need. You can 
not get that reserve too large to suit me. It is economical and 
it is effective, and its organization will place this country in a 
position of confidence which it can not feel when dependent 
alone for safety on the Regular Army. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
this question: If those are the opinions the Senator holds in 
regurd to this matter, why not support a proposition—which is 
not carried in this bill—to create the reserves in the schools 
from boys 18 years old and over? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, this bill goes fur- 
ther in that direction than we have ever gone before. This bill 
provides over 300 officers for the purpose of affording young 
men in the schools, colleges; and universities of the country 
military traibing. Those same young men, as they are gradu- 
ated from the schools and go to their homes, will naturally 
enter the volunteer army or the State militia. They will be 
the ones, in my opinion, who will enlist in the volunteer army 
and take the annual drill and discipline, or go into the militia 
and take its brief weekly drill. At least, many of them will do 
this; but in any event they will be available in case of need. 

This bill has seized upon every possible means to provide a 
reserve. It proposes to develop it in the schools under the 
training of military officers; it proposes to develop it in the 
National Guard by developing the National Guard and making 
the appropriation for the National Guard seven times as large 
as it has ever been in the past. It also proposes to provide a 
reserve by establishing, or attempting to establish, this Federal 
reserve, which we call the Volunteer Army. 

So, Mr. President, I desire to repeat that while I do not be- 
lieve in militarism, while I am strongly opposed to a large 
standing army, I am in favor of making the civilian reserves 
behind the army as large as possible; and I sincerely hope the 
Senate will not repudiate the careful work of the committee 
by rejecting section 56. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that the 
pending motion before the Senate is to strike ont section 56. 
That being the case, I wish, first, to ask a parliamentary 
question; and that is; whether at this time I can move a sub- 
stitute for section 56? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, Mr. President, I offer the substi- 
tute for section 56 which I send to the desk, and which I ask 
the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of section 56 as amended, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 56. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to prepare such abandoned or unoccupied military posts 
of the country and other places as may, in his judgment, be best 
fitted for use as military training camps during the months of July 
and August of each year, where the male high school, academy, and 
college students: of the United States may be given ate 
and instruction in the same general manner as is now provi for the 
training of the cadets at the Military 1 at West Point durin 
the summer months; that any male student of any high school, = 
emy. or SaS in the United States shall be allowed to enter such 
camp by complying with such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
War romulgate, Inclnding regular company drills at stated in- 
tervals during the schoo) goar, such rules and regulations being: framed 
tò include Pp 9 mental, and moral qualifications; and that the 
Secretary of War is authorized to provide transportation to and from 
such camps, uniforms, tents, and equipment, and all necessary facilities 
for the care and training in such — of such 5 students in 
military tacties: and he shall detail for duty such camps such 
officers of the Regular Army, including medical officers, as may be 
needed to provide suitable su tenden instruction, and control 
of such camps; and that the Secretary of War may employ such phy- 
sicians and surgeons, not connected with the military forces of the 
United States, as, in his judgment, a be necessary to preserve and 
protect the health of such students while in camp. = 

The said Secretary of War shall prepare all needful rules and r 
lations for enlistment of such hi se! , academy, and college stu- 
dents for traming and for carry vy DA the provisions of this. act: 
Provided, That all enlistments shall be voluntary and no boy under the 
age of 21 years shall be recetved without the consent of his parents or 
guardian. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this provision is along the 
line just suggested by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcn- 
cock]. Under our present system of high schools, colleges, 
academies, and universities we could have military training 
and organization in every one of them; and if there was: the 
slightest incentive, the least encouragement given, the number 
of students who would join military organizations would be 
much greater than it is to-day. My idea has been that we could 
organize, beginning in our high schools and our academies and 
colleges, young men who would have weekly training under the 
instruction of competent officers, and during the vacation of their 
school year tiey would have an opportunity to have training at 
different convenient points in the State that would fit them for 
such military service as would be required for a private soldier. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
three or four questions in regard to his amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the reading of the amendment, I judge 
that it applies to high-school students and to university students, 


them. 


Is there any provision in it that provides for the payment of the 
expenses of the university students to the places of encampment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; there is a provision that the expenses 
of all the classes of students mentioned shall be paid. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I caught the reading, I thought the pay- 
ment of expenses applied only to high-school students. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not so intended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. I ask, is there any power given to the Secretary of 
War to provide any rendezvous except at abandoned military 
reservations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the amendment includes “and other 
places,” convenient places in the State. 

Mr. President, I am in harmony with the views of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] with reference to educational 
facilities being afforded to the soldiers in the Regular Army, 
and, as I can not discuss this amendment without discussing to a 
certain extent the whole question and some side issues which 
have been raised in connection with it, especially with reference 
to the attitude of the Central States, I will make my discussion 
rather broad, though not long. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator begins, 
y he allow me to ask him one question? The amendment 
reads: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to prepare such abandoned or unoccupied military posts of 
the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but before submitting the amend- 
ment I added the words “ and other places.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The words “other places” are included 
in the amendment which I offered and which has just been 
read. They were omitted in the original print. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I was going to observe that in the South 
we have no abandoned or unoecupied military posts; so that 
the provision could hardly apply to that section of the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am aware of that, and the amendment 
has been changed to meet that exigency. 

Mr. President, the science of war has progressed to such a 
degree that all matters of detail in army organization must be 
left to experts—to those whose life study and special training 
authorize them to speak with authority on such matters. 
Acknowledging my deficiency in such expert knowledge, I have 
refrained from expressing my views on that particular branch 
of the subject. But the general policy of adding materially to 
our standing and auxiliary army, and the sources from which 
the auxiliary force is to be drawn, is for Congress, and not 
for army experts. This calls for the exercise of legislative 
judgment and discretion. 

Mr. President, it has been intimated, not only on this floor, 
but also in the eastern press of the country, that the central 
sections of these United States, being less liable to suffer from 
invasion in case of war, look with complacency on what is 
ealled our defenseless condition, and with a degree of dis- 
pleasure on any increase in our Military Establishment. Mr. 
President, this is not true in any respect. We are one country, 
with one undivided interest. If there is any difference between 
us it is in the state of mind with which we view the subject— 
whether calmly or excitedly. The fear of an imminent danger 
naturally first affects those of the immediate vicinity of the 
real or supposed danger—in this case the coast sections. Their 
excitement surpasses that of the interior; they are more liable 
to exaggerate the danger, more vociferous in their demands for 
protection, and to that extent less Hable to exercise a con- 
servative judgment. 

We all remember at the outset of the Spanish-American War 
the panic that seemed to seize the people of New York and other 
Atlantic coast cities. If the press were any indication of their 
mental condition, these cities were in the throes of a wild panic 
of fear lest Cervera's fleet should suddenly appear and destroy 
Reason was thrown to the winds, and the Government 
was fiercely assailed because it did not congregate all its war- 
ships at New York Harbor. And all this time Cervera’s fleet 
was seeking every available means to get away from our well- 
known vastly superior naval. armament. It may be that our 
people would have become equally excited and unreasonable 
if placed in the same situation. As it was, the scare tremor did 
affect some of them, but not many. 

Now, that is our present situation. The only charge you can 
make against us is that we are not sufficiently scared, not suffi- 
ciently. panicky, and our judgment will be deliberative. 

I shall try to express what I believe to be the sentiment of 
the people of the interior, who give the subject serious con- 
sideration, First, let it be distinctly understood that we be- 
lieve in full and ample preparedness for any eventuality ; 
second, we are willing that this preparedness shall go beyond 
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what we regard as adequate. If we err, we prefer to err on the 
side of safety. 

I shall support the Senate bill. I believe the vast majority 
of the people of the country would rather be long on expense 
than long on apprehension. They want to feel absolutely safe, 
nnd are willing to pay the cost of such tranquillity. While the 
bill reported is not such an increase as extremists demand, 
neither does it provide for such a great increase as many 
pacifists would have the country believe. 

Our present standing army numbers 103,660. The proposed 
bill increases that army to 194,586. Both include Quarter- 
master Corps and Hospital Corps, and so forth. The actual 
fighting force under this bill would be about 174,500. All told, 
that means 1 soldier for about every 500 of population. 

I certainly am as much opposed to militarism as anyone, but 
this proportion of military to civil population is so meager that 
it can not arouse the fear of militarism in any reasonable mind. 
With such a vast preponderance of the civil population, military 
sentiment and influence will be readily absorbed in the great 
civil activities of the country. 

Mr. President, I believe the world has outlived one feature of 
militarism that has been responsible for most of its faults and 
nearly all the criticisms directed against it; that is, the non- 

. producing standing army, that unit of society whose sole func- 
tion is destruction in war and consumption in peace. There 
ought to be no such army in the world. Military exigencies 
require no such army. In my opinion, every male citizen ought 
to be physically and mentally capable of serving his country in 
time of war in some capacity. 

But all the citizen needs in order to fit him for military serv- 
ice in the ranks is sufficient training to acquaint him with the 
manual of arms in the particular service to which he is as- 
signed, marksmanship, camp fare, and camp life. He does not 
need years of training to mcet this requirement. The portion 
of time expended in daily routine to meet this demand would 
be but little, if any, more than any student ought to take in 
daily exercise. The remainder of the time, outside of some 
routine work, ought to be given to such instruction as should 
fit this soldier of the standing army for his civil duties, such 
as should make him a self-supporting citizen whose energy 
should be a practical asset in time of war and add to the en- 
richment of his country and the happiness of his community 
during the longer years of peace. Whether the enlistment be 
for two years or three years—and in my opinion it should be 
no longer than necessary to fit him for military service—in 
consideration for the benefit bestowed upon him in giving him a 
civil education in connection with his military training, he 
should then be subject to the first call of his country in case 
of war so long as he is within the age limit. 

Mr. President, as the real, the highest, duty of mankind is 
to prolong and embellish life rather than to shorten and muti- 
late it, so men's thoughts, efforts, and occupations should pri- 
marily be along the divers pathways of civil life, and they 
should devote only such portion of their energies to war in- 
struction and training as should be necessary to preserve their 
civil rights, and all should share alike in both military and 
civil duties. There should be no private soldiers enlisted ex- 
cept those who are of the student age, and as rapidly as both 
civil and military education is completed they should be sent 
back into civil life with the knowledge that their few years of 
military service have been well expended and they are better 
prepared to fulfill their civil duties. That is the way that our 
Regular Army, 200,000 strong, in round numbers, should be re- 
cruited and kept up. With such a system of recruiting our 
Regular Army and changing its units we need never have any 
fear of the military idea, the war sentiment of the country, 
submerging the peace sentiment and leading us into an unneces- 
sary conflict. The danger of militarism lies in a war organ 
whose units do not change and are not reabsorbed into the 
avenues of civil life. I agree entirely with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Surra] that in our standing army civil in- 
struction should go hand in hand with military training. This 
much for the Regular Army. 

How then should we provide for the Volunteer Army, that 
vast auxiliary upon which we must draw in case we should 
be engaged in n great war? We should do just what I have 
provided in an amendment which I have offered to this bill, 
and the principle of which is contained in sections 42 to 50, 
inclusive. The principle of my amendment is injected into the 
bill in that it provides, in the sections mentioned, for train- 
ing camps and training of students in educational institutions, 
without mentioning the character of such institutions, The 
method of carrying these provisions into effect is left with 
the President. 
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Mr. President, I have gone further than that in my amend- 
ment, and have indicated how all of this vast student army, 
without any loss of the energy that should be directed to their 
studies, could be made a great army, constituting from 750,000 
to 1,000,000, capable of performing military duties whenever 
the exigencies ef their country demanded their services. 

I believe that the bill should have gone further and pro- 
vided for several camps in each State, where high-school nnd 
college students, with their organizations, could be gathered 
together by the Government and their expenses paid and given 
from two to two and a half months’ camp life and training 
each year. Rules and regulations could be adopted which 
should provide for the continuation of such training at inter- 
vals, say weekly, during the school year. And this is what I 
hope will be the final result and outcome of these provisions 
of the bill. 

We should, up to a proper number, to be apportioned among 
the several States according to their high schools, academies, 
and colleges, give military instruction for two or two and a 
half months at one or more convenient training camps in 
every State to such portion of high-school cadets or college 
students as would care to take advantage of it each year 
during the vacation period of such schools or colleges. ‘This 
would, of course, not be compulsory. It would not need to be. 
I feel that 90 per cent of the parents would be gratified to 
have their sons secure the benefits of this kind of a vacation. 
The training would be of incalculable benefit to the students. 
One of the insidious dangers of our present-day environments, 
when invention has made it possible to relieve our children 
from labor during their school lives, is the danger of idleness 
during the vacation. The tireless energy of youth demands 
employment. More bad company and bad habits flow from 
this source than we are wont to consider. Such training 
camps would teach the boy obedience, attention to duty, regu- 
larity, and good habits. It would not only fit him for military 
duty, should his country ever demand his services, but it 
would give to the country a clean, moral, healthy, and useful 
citizenship, and this with no cost to the parent and with but 
slight cost to the Government. 

But it has been asked, Why limit this to schools? Why not 
take anyone who might desire to take the summer drill? My 
first answer is that the student drill should cover at least 
three years; that the student of a high school, academy, or 
college will, in all probability, remain as a component part 
of his school or college in one vicinity. Second, that there is 
scarcely such a school in the country that does not have its 
military organization, its company, and its drills. These stu- 
dents would go in as companies, with their own organizations, 
inspired with the class spirit to excel in their drill work. And, 
third, under the system which I have suggested, an enlistment 
in the Regular Army would be open to those whose education 
had not advanced to a high-school plane, to secure vocational 
education at the same time they are serving their country. 

Like these who had passed through the service of enlistinent 
in the Regular Army, I would have the boys of this auxiliary 
army during the enlistment age subject to call in the country’s 
need. This would give us a civil army of between 750,000 and 
1,000,000 men, trained and ready at a moment's call to join 
the colors, but whose thoughts and inclinations would be along 
the lines of peaceful pursuits, 

By this method of training our young citizens to meet the 
emergencies of war we should never violate the historical policy 
and sentiment of this country in the creation of a mighty mili- 
tary organ whose only function would be war. By thus utiliz- 
ing the otherwise waste time of these students we should have 
in a few years an army of sufficiently trained men to meet the 
demands of war at a minimum of expenditure and with prac- 
tically no interference with the business pursuits and no diminu- 
tion of the business ambitions of our people. 

Mr. President, while a certain degree of military training on 
the part of the private soldier is absolutely necessary, the vast 
changes in methods of warfare during the past few years have 
rendered of little practical value much of the old-style drill and 
manual of arms. The present war in Europe is a chemistry 
war. It is fought with pick and shovel, in digging trenches, 
burrowing under the enemies’ trenches, exploding mines. It is 
fought with chemical fire jets, curtains of fire, asphyxiating 
gases, blinding gases, and long-range and powerful guns. The 
training I have suggested would meet the requirements of the 
private soldier. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, if the private soldier does 
not require as much training as under the older systems of 
warfare, the oflicers of the Army require far greater training 
and military learning than ever before. All the successes scored 
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In this great European war on either side can be expressed 
in two phrases efficient officers, long-range guns. All the fail- 
ures recorded in this war can be expressed in two phrases 
inefficient officers, short-range guns, This is the grand lesson 
of this war. To provide the greatest possible efficiency in 
officers and guns is the goal toward which the main efforts of 
this country should now be directed. 

Mr. President, in a previous discussion of this preparedness 
question I sought to show how ill-founded was the growing fear 
of the danger of invasion of this country in case of war. I tried 
to show by what I considered conclusive evidence the remote 
possibility of any country attempting to invade the United 
States. I sought to allay unfounded fears and to direct public 
thought to two most important facts that seemed to have been 
overlooked: First, that none of this preparedness created by 
this legislation could be utilized if circumstances should make 
it necessary that we enter into conflict with any belligerent 
during the present European war, because it would require about 
five years to produce this additional war power, and this Euro- 
pean war can not last more than two years more at the longest. 
Second, that if we have a war it will be a war which we will 
make on the other power, and such power would act on the 
defensive only. We would have to eross the ocean to find our 
enemy. At some length I sought to point out the grave difficul- 
ties and obstacles which any country across the ocean, and es- 
pecially a maritime nation, would encounter in a war with us, 
I sought to show their far greater vulnerability and our vast 
advantages, and how foolhardy it would be for any nation to 
attempt an invasion. I had not at that time read the testimony 
of Gen. Miles given before the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Gen. Miles is one of those American citizens who won his posi- 
tion through his own force and competency. Those of the Ameri- 
can people who know him have, and may well have, faith and 
confidence in his views on Army and Navy questions. Speaking 
on the question of fortifications and danger of invasion, Gen. 
Miles testified : 


Senator FLETCHER. Speaking about fortifications, as I remember the 
views of some experts who testified, they held that the concrete walls 
and emplacements are rather a back number; that the way to place a 
gun now is to place it behind a sand embankment. 

jen. Mils. Ours are both, about 16 feet of solid concrete and about 
80 feet of embankment in front of that. You can examine any of these 
fortifications and you will find that is the condition they are in. Cer- 
tainly the most powerful ships of the British mag § and the French Navy 
have not been able to make any impression on the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles, although they have lost 125,000 men and expended a 
billion six hundred million of treasure. 

Senator FLETCHER. What do you think of the plans for moving 
heavy guns on railroads and 3 transportation! 

Gen. Mils. I do not know t we need to consider that at present. 
The fortifications have been selected with great care by the best engi- 
neers in the country, and constructed by the best engineers, and are 
good condition for the defense of the harbors. If we were contending 
against a country that was fortified with permanent fortifications, then 
it might be necessary to construct those heavy 16-inch mortars, that 
have to be transported by rail and put on a concrete base, to be used to 
batter down fortifications. But an enemy that would undertake to 
invade the United States would not bring that kind of fortifications 
along with them, so that_it has not thought necessary to con- 
struct that kind of guns. The guns that will be placed near the Panama 
Canal will be very heayy, high-power guns, as good as any in the 


world. 

Senator FLETCHER. General, perhaps you would not want to express 
any opinion about it; but, frankly, it seemed to me rather far-fetched 
and absurd that it was a feasible thing for an — to be transported 
across the ocean and landed on Rockaway Beach or Block Island in such 
a way that it could take that portion of the country and then come on 
down and string a 400-mile line from Chesapeake Bay to Lake Ontario, 
That is one of the important dangers, apparently, in the minds of some 
et pe Ah would like to get your views about that, if you care to ex- 

ress m. 
£ Gen. Mies. I dislike to give my views on that, as I consider it js 
an unreasonable and impossible proposition. ‘That is assuming. I pre- 
sume, that some enemy had transportation enough to embark 400,000 
men, with 80,000 horses, with all the ammunition transportation and 
munitions of war required, and supplies enough to feed the men and 
the animals for at least days, because it would be easy to burn 
anything within their reach, then supposing our own Navy at the 
bottom of the sea, it ht be possible to reach our shore. he plac- 
ing of an army on American soil is the last thing any European Gov- 
ernment would 3 it could never be reembarked. It would 
_ dissolve like the snow beneath the midday sun. Whenever it has been 
attempted it bas resulted in disaster. any of the French soldiers 
deserted in Mexico and are now citizens of the great Republic. 

Senstor FLETCHER. It would be impossible for those ships to carry 
coal enough to bring them over here and take them back, would it not? 

Gen. Mives. If they could not be 8 by the patriotism and 
the valor of the American people before they could send their ships 
herk aon get another load, then I would want to live in some other 
country. 

Senator FLETCHER. That is rather my view of that situation. 

Gen. Mires But as a ab ga as I suggested a little while ago, 
I think you could very wisely make a liberal ap riation for the 
new e es of war—that is, the aeroplanes and t 
you can imagine a t fleet of rts moving slowly across the 
Atlantic or across the Pacific, you not want a better target for 
a fleet of submarines, which could go out among them, 


The testimony of Admiral Grant and many others agrees with 
that of Gen. Miles. Gen. Weaver declares our coast defenses 


equal to the best in the world. All they need is more men to 
man the guns and in some instances newer and more powerful 
guns. President Wilson himself declares that no sensible man 
for a moment will believe that any foreign nation will attempt 
to invade us, and yet that continues to be the stock argument 
of the alarmists. 

I am aware that this invasion scare is a potent element in 
overcoming the natural hostility of the country to a large 
standing army, and it has been developed for that purpose. 
This proposed legislation, Mr. President, should have rested 
on its true foundation. No one in this Senate anticipates that 
this Army is for defense of the realm. No one who has a judg- 
ment and will use it is afraid of an invasion, and by that I mean 
an invasion of continental United States. However, we shall 
need these soldiers if we ever get into a war. To-day we own 
the Philippine Islands. In a war with any great power we 
should need every one of these 200,000 men to defend those 
islands. How we would get them over there with no merchant 
marine is a question yet to be solved. We would need them 
if the Hawaiian Islands should be attacked. We would need 
them to guard Porto Rico and the Canal Zone and entrances. 
And, Mr. President, if we are to be sponsor for the good 
behavior of every Latin-American country in the Western 
Hemisphere, and also to guard these countries of everlasting 
revolutionary tendencies, assume responsibility for their mis- 
deeds, and cover them under the protecting wing of the Monroe 
doctrine, we shall need this standing army of approximately 
200,000 men. 

We know where our vulnerable points are in case of a war, 
and we are providing for an army to meet the situation. With 
the additional coast defenses which are included in our pre- 
paredness program, long-range and powerful guns, harbor mines, 
submarines, scout ships, and aeros, we are invasion proof. But 
if we war with any other great naval country we have outlying 
possessions which must be guarded, and there is where we shall 
need these soldiers. . 

Mr. President, the bill reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs will give us a Regular Army sufficient to cope with any 
condition that can arise within continental United States, and 
a Volunteer Army many times greater than we could possibly 
transport to any foreign country with all the transports we 
can possibly have or could purchase in event of a land war 
carried on far from our shores. 

Mr. President, this amendment, which I introduced originally 
in the form of a bill, has had consideration by others than by 
myself. Shortly after it was introduced I received from the 
Secretary of the Interior a letter—which I am certain he would 
have no objection to having read—in which he spoke favorably 
of this proposition, and inclosed me a formula which is called 
the Wyoming system. I ask that the Secretary may read the 
letter and that I may insert this formula at the end of my 
address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 25, 1916. 

My Dear SENATOR: The Commissioner of Education has called my 
attention to Senate bill 3002 and has talked over with me the general 

rinciple of providing opportunity for mili drill for boys in our 
high schools. The co ssioner is of the opinion that the opportunity 
w bill to provide would prove attractive to many thou- 
sands of boys in the public and private schools of the United 
States; that the military instruction and drill which could be given in 
the two vacation months would have considerable value, especially to 
those boys who went into camp for a second and third summer; anil 
that the general educational results of the outdoor life and the disci- 
ok —— e camp would be good. In this opinion of the commissioner 

In this connection I dasire to draw your attention to the accom- 
pomine plan for training high-school students which has been drafted 
y Lieut, E. Z. Steever, of the United States Army, which is presented 
in rough outline. He calls this the Wyoming plan, because it has been 
put into effect in the high schools of Wyoming. He is at present 
engaged in 3 it in the high schools the city of Wash- 
ington. He telis me that, while the system is voluntary, from 90 to 
98 pr cent of the students adopt it. Its foundation is to give oy ge 
and military training as a game rather than as a foreed task by 
making the game attractive, and to work the boys in gangs, thereb 
calling upon the gang spit each gang or group being competitive wit 
the other and disciplining itself. I have no doubt but that the States 
would in large part adopt some such plan if it were presented to 
them, and that teachers could be found in each of the high schools 
who could make it effective. 

Cordially, yours, 


Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 

United States Senate, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, having prepared for a more 
than adequate Army to defend our outlying possessions and our 
Monroe doctrine and to defend ourselves against invasion were 
that a possibility, we must give our attention to our naval 
power. And here again, because of so much erroneous litera< 
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ture on the subject, we are compelled to remove certain errors 
so that the public will freely comprehend the purpose of our 
naval preparedness. 

Warships are primarily for offensive war—not for defensive 
war. The only sense in which they can be said to partake of 
defensive character is that they are supposed to go out on the 
sen in search of the enemy’s navy and destroy it, and thereby 
prevent it from destroying our commerce. 

In case of a war with any country having foreign ocean com- 
merce our warships would not be hovering about our coasts, 
Their first purpose would be to destroy the enemy’s commerce, 
and if the enemy had a navy too powerful for us to hazard 
battle with, we should try to avoid the encounter with them and 
seek out and destroy their unprotected merchant vessels. As no 
maritime nation can convoy any considerable portion of its 
merchant fleet, we could create havoc among its merchant 
vessels. If the enemy’s sea power was less than ours, we would 
do as we did in the Spanish War, first destroy their navy and 
render their commerce subject to our mercy. 

Our coast guns, our submarines, aeroplanes, and mines will 
take care of our coasts. So, outside of the submarines and 
eros, the purpose of our Navy is, first, to protect our com- 
merce on the sea and destroy the commerce of the enemy; sec- 
ond, to convoy ships to defend our outlying possessions. And, 
Mr. President, to do that we should have a Navy at least the 
equal of that of any country we are liable to have a war with, 
unless that enemy has such yulnerable points of attack as 
would more than offset any advantage it may have in naval 
strength. I have shown in a previous address on the subject 
of general preparedness the disadvantages of Great Britain 
in a war with us, due to the fact that her very life depends on 
of her principal possession, subjecting it to our easy invasion. 
Though she had a navy of four times our naval’ power she 
keeping open channels of trade all over the world that her 
people may be clothed and fed, while we can produce every- 
thing we need in peace and war, though we were cut off en- 
tirely from the outer world. I have pointed out the proximity 
could not strike us a vital blow. No person who has studied 
the situation has ever claimed that we needed a Navy as 
large as that of Great Britain in order to prevent a war with 
her or to meet her advantageously in case such war was a 
possibility. Our other advantages and her other weaknesses 
more than offset her superiority in naval equipment. 

But neither Germany, France, nor Japan has great posses- 
sions on this continent subject to our seizure, and neither is so 
dependent as Great Britain on ocean commerce to feed and 
clothe its people. We should, in my judgment, in order to be 
absolutely safe, have a Navy equal to any of them. While my 


Dreadnaughts.... 
Battle cruisers. 


Grand total for 5 years, $502,482,214. 


This grand total of $502,482,214 is for construction only. The 
maintenance and cost of operation will add enormously to this 
sum. 

Notwithstanding the testimony of some of our naval experts 
that the dreadnaught must still remain the commanding power 
of the sea, I am glad to note that the Secretary advises the con- 
tinuation of our old policy of two dreadnaughts yearly. The 
testimony of one of our experts is to the effect that Great Britain 
has been able to maintain the supremacy on the sea because of 
her dreadnaughts. How on earth this claim can be made sur- 
passes my comprehension. There has not been a single dread- 
naught engaged in a naval battle. The only engagement of 
large vessels of the dreadnaught or predreadnanght type was at 
the Dardanelles, and vessels of that type to the number of six, I 
believe, with their entombed victims of this colossal blunder, 
ure at the bottom of the sea. 


belief is that our far greater population and far vaster re- 
sources, our capabilities of recovery, even though at the out- 
set of a war we might be weaker in some particulars, would 
of themselves deter any nation from warring with us except in 
self-defense, nevertheless I believe the people of this country 
wish this Congress to provide for a Navy able to cope with any 
of these three powers. And, Mr. President, that has been our 
policy right along. But the increase in naval power of these 
countries of late has been more rapid than ours, and the in- 
crease here provided enables us to overtake them and, in my 
judgment, surpass them, gives us a commanding position, and 
places us on an absolutely safe basis. 

Mr. President, the committee of neither House has as yet 
perfected a proposed naval bill. We can, therefore, only 
premise what kind of a bill will be presented. In all prob- 
ability it will not materially differ from the administration's 
naval program as recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. 
In order to more clearly show what this proposal is, I have 
prepared a table showing our present naval power and what it 
would be at the expiration of five years if the Secretary's pro- 
gram should be carried out. In the preparation of this table 
allowance has been made for those war vessels which must be 
eliminated because of age or inefficiency. 


Present 


built os 


Battleships, first line 
Battle cruisers. 


0s 
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I also ask to have printed here the table prepared by the 
Secretary of the Navy, showing the numbers of ships of ench 
kind to be constructed each year and their annual cost for each 
year from 1917 to 1921, inclusive. at 
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The only battle craft that have won renown in this war are 
the fleet cruisers, carrying long-range guns, aud the submarines, 
whose toll of death and destruction is appalling. In one respect, 
and only in one respect, can you say that the British dreadnaught 
has assisted in holding this sea supremacy. Their number has 
possibly made it too dangerous for the German drendnaughts to 
come out of their protected harbors to engage them. 

But, Mr. President, because of the mines and submarines 
neither of these dreadnaught fleets dares come out. Within the 
limits of the mine-strewn, submarine-infested war zone, these 
dreadnaughts are practically bottled up. While I would not 
entirely discontinue them, I would not greatly increase them at 
the expense of a sufficient number of swift cruisers. The dread- 
naught has not proved a success. The cruiser has demonstrated 
its value. We should give special attention to perfecting and 
increasing the efficiency of the under-sea craft—not that I do 
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not hate them as I do a rattlesnake, but every day demonstrates 
their awful destructiveness to the enemy’s commerce and war 
vessels, So long as war is hell —and hell is adopted as the 
means of settling international differences or of satisfying na- 
tional greed—these diabolical instrumentalities will be used. 
may, however, harbor a hope, Mr. President, that the very 
hideousness of these many new instrumentalities of death will 
be a potent influence in bringing nations to a proper sense of 
their responsibility to humanity. 

And right here, Mr. President, I shall have the temerity to 
suggest to our naval experts another thing to which I think 
they have not given sufficient attention; and here again we 
must draw our lesson from this war. I can not but believe that 
if the same attention had been given to means of defense 
against an enemy’s war craft that is given to offense against 
it, we would not behold a great nation almost helpless against 
mine, submarine, and areo. Against the submarine the genius 
of invention seems almost hopelessly paralyzed and only weakly 
responsive to the other dangers. Here is a field for American 
genius and originality. Why it is that no simple device which 
could be attacked to a vessel to find a mine and explode it 
before the vessel proper has reached it, has not been invented? 
This is a question to which we have had no satisfactory answer. 
But the most important of all, and one which demands most 
speedy solution, is some proper method of coping with this 
undersea destroyer, either by such contrivance as shall shield 
the vessel from its torpedo or one that shall make the life of 
the undersea craft more hazardous than that of its present 
helpless victims, 

If this is not done, Mr. President, the commerce of no nation 
in the world can long survive these rapidly increasing ser- 
pents of the sea, whose unseen stroke is death, and against 
which no vigilance can guard. The number of vessels already 
destroyed by submarines is greater than the number of mer- 
chant vessels in the marine of most of the maritime nations of 
the world. 

While the bomb-dropping aeros have so far proven of no 
great value, because of inaccuracy of aim at heights of safety 
to themselves, there is n field of wonderful possibilities for 
these new war machines. With telescopic apparatus and in- 
struments which will measure and make accurate allowance for 
reflection of different strata of atmosphere, with divers den- 
sities, I have no doubt that in a short time these machines 
will be so perfected that they will be able to drop bombs with 
accurate aim from distances beyond the range of any gun that 
could be developed. À 

There should be a bureau in the War Department whose sole 
purpose should be to originate and develop new devices of 
both defensive and offensive utility; and this should be open 
to the competitive efforts of all our people. 

Mr. President, the false philosophy that preparedness for 
war is the best assurance of peace is responsible for most of 
the wars of the world. It is a philosophy which is never wholly 
true and is nearly always absolutely untrue. If each of two 
great nations were equal in military and naval strength, equal 
in wealth and resources to carry on a war, the fact of such 
equal preparedness and capacity might cause each to pause 
before proclaiming a war against the other that must result 
in the annihilation of one or both. But as those conditions of 
equality can never obtain in the world, as no two nations are 
ever just equal in preparedness or resources, such ever-increas- 
ing preparation is not only a menace to every weaker nation on 
the globe, but is also an assurance of a final outbreak between 
the greater and better-prepared nations. The present European 
war is due to the preparedness of nations for war, not their 
unpreparedness. What is really meant by this philosophy is 
that a country whose position in the world is such as to invite 
the attack of another prepared nation coveting its territory or 
desiring to supplant it in the commercial world, the prepared- 
ness of the former might operate to prevent the latter from at- 
tempting to carry into effect its hostile designs. Within this 
rather narrow limitation, preparedness for war is an assurance 
of peace. On the other hand, it might just as logically be 
stated that unpreparedness for war is an absolute assurance of 
peace; for if neither nation is prepared, then surely there could 
be no serious war; and in this enlightened age of the world, 
before either could get ready for modern warfare, before they 
could change unpreparedness into preparedness, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, the incident which 
would cause war would be amicably settled. The human mind 
working normally recognizes justice, and given time for anger 
and resentment to subside, an offending nation or people will 
make amends for every international wrong. 

But here, Mr. President, we are confronted by a condition, 
not a theory. Other great nations are armed. One of them 
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at least believes we have slighted it in our immigration laws; 
others may be jealous of our prominence and dominating influ- 
ence on this side of the ocean. These known facts, considered 
in connection with our outlying possessions, some of them on 
the far side of the Pacific, our necessity to protect such posses- 
sions, including the Panama Canal, our assertion of the Monroe 
doctrine may well, it seems to me, require the construction and 
maintenance of the program proposed by the administration. 
While I do not believe there is a single nation in the world that 
would be likely to declare war upon us, though we should fol- 
low a less rapid program of development for our Navy, with 
the present trend of world conditions, I am not so certain that 
this country, in order to maintain what it believes to be its 
rights, might not be the one to declare the war. And no matter 
by whom the war was declared, the war measures would be 
both offensive and defensive in character, and would require 
the same nayal power to protect our possessions as though the 
other nation made the declaration. 

Mr. President, I am one of those optimists who believe that 
there will come a time when great wars will cease, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that one of the most horrible wars of 
all the ages is now drenching the world with blood. It may be 
that the world needed such an experience, such an impressive 
object lesson as this to make it realize its duty to provide against 
war rather than to provide for war. 

We have no more reason, Mr. President, for asserting to-day 
that war will continue to devastate the earth than there was 
reason to assert 5,000 years ago that the right of the individual 
to settle his own disputes with his neighbor in his own way, to 
rob him if he saw fit, to murder him if he resisted, would con- 
tinue forever. 

The same process of evolution, carrying with it the same sense 
of public justice, which caused the organization of communities, 
then tribes, and then nations, to compel the individual who 
could wield the biggest club to lay down that ancient weapon 
of warfare and submit his dispute to the judgment of his fellow 
beings—the same evolution that evolved from this meager begin- 
ning the great courts of to-day, which settle every human griev- 
ance and punish every crime, is an unending immortal force 
ever working toward nobler ideals and higher standards of 
rights and duties. And, Mr. President, this process of evolution 
will not be completed until the same sense of justice which 
culminated in the protection of the weaker individual against 
the stronger shall be enlarged and broadened until finally it 
shall bring every nation of the world within its scope and settle 
every international difference, 

The people of the world to-day, even those engaged in the 
conflict, are asking questions which will not down, which will 
not be settled until the answer satisfies the world conscience. 
They are asking why nations, which are but collections of indi- 
viduals, should not abide by the same code of morals in their 
international relations that they by law enforce upon their 
citizens in their individual relations. Why should any nation 
be exempt from that moral code which governs its people? Why 
should not each and every nation submit itself to the rule 
that it rob no other nation of its liberty or its territory; that 
it murder not its people; that it deprive it not of its natural 
rights; that it take no advantage of its weakness; and why 
should not all the great nations of the world unite to check 
international wrong and compel international right, just as the 
people unite to check individual wrong and enforce individual 
right? 

The present obstacle to an international agreement is the 
everlasting fear on the part of every great nation that it might 
in some slight degree surrender its sovereignty. Every indi- 
vidual, in order to secure protection, is compelled to surrender a 
moiety of his sovereignty; but in that security he is able to 
achieve a thousandfold more than would be possible without the 
surrender and the corresponding security. What is true of the 
individual is equally true of the nation. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what could be done 
for humanity, what blessings could be purchased with the more 
than a hundred billion of expense and damage that this war has 
cost to the present time; let us stop to contemplate what even 
the expenditure for war in time of peace means to the world. 
The most beautiful structure ever conceived by the mind, or 
wrought by the hands of man, one of those which have filled 
the world with pride and wonder as the achievements of the 
human intellect, costs less than one battleship. A mighty 
structure that will continue for a thousand years, a glory to 
the world, would cost less than one hour’s expense of this brutal 
eonflict which is to-day bringing the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every thinking man and woman in the world. 

Think of the energy, now a slave of the god of war, which 
could be released and brought into service for the happiness 
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and comfort of humanity if the nations of the world would unite 
to form an international compact, signed by every great nation 
of the world, prescribing the rights, duties, and obligations 
of nations, endowing a court for the settlement of every inter- 
national question and the enforcement of the decrees of the 
court by the combined power of all the nations against the 
offending one. 

Mr. President, we have reached a stage where nations, great 
and small alike, should unite to compel international arbitra- 
tion. And this bloody conflict, covering more than three-fourths 
of the world, reddening every stream with slaughter and filling 
the earth with misery and want and death, brings this truth 
home to us with ever-increasing force. 

For the benefits which we and the remainder of the world 
might secure we could well afford to surrender that little moiety 
of our sovereignty which would be required to bring us into the 
9 of law-abiding, law-enforcing, right-living nations of the 
world. 

Mr. President, as this Nation was the first which gave to the 
world the fullest realization of human liberty, that first united 
and gave under a great written constitution the idea of liberty 
governed by Jaw, that first demonstrated the success of popular 
government, that first made itself the haven for all the oppressed 
peoples of the world, it may well be its crowning glory and 
achievement to inaugurate and bring all countries of the earth 
into one family, ruled by one great code of international law, 
such as the enlightened justice and judgment of the world shall 
approve—a code that shall pledge the physical power of the 
whole to uphold its standard of ethics and enforce its provisions 
against any whose ambitions may override the rules enacted 
for the common good. 

If one one-hundredth part of the energies of the nations of the 
world which are directed toward the destruction of ench other 
could be utilized in providing means for the protection of each 
other, war would be no more. 


APPENDIX. 


There are instances where “ militarism” accompanies “ prepared- 
ness.” There are also instances where “ militarism” does not accom- 
pany “ preparedness.” Switzerland is surrounded by warring nations, 
et Switzerland, nonmilitaristic, is “ prepared,” and at peace.“ The 
wiss train all boys of high-school age, and with that idea we should 
find no fault, at lease those of us who believe in “a nation with 
arms,” not “a nation in arms.” 

It may surprise you to know that in the schools of a Western State 
there has been developed in the past four or five years, quite apart 
from any idea of “ militarism,” a State-wide “citizenship training,” 
that embraces some of the elements of “ preparedness.” 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE WYOMING PLAN. 

Good citizenship is the fundamental principle underlying the Wyom- 
ing State-wide high-school cadet system. 

The Wyoming school authorities hold: 

1. That good citizenship involves a willingness on the part of each 
able-bodied youth to make such effort and sacrifice as will prepare 
him for the obligations and duties of citizenship. 

2. That this pre tion embraces the following: 

(a) National defense preparation. 

in Moral preparation. 

e Civic preparation. 

(d) Educational preparation. 

(a) National defense preparation. 

It is unsound to assume that any system of training its adolescent 
outs sat remove from the Nation the responsibility of training its 
manhood, 

Trained youth can not take the place of trained manhood. 

A thorough preliminary national defense training of its adolescent 
youth has been reco; ret in primitive as well as modern civilizations 
as the first step in the greater training of the tribe or nation. 

With the civilized as with the primitive youth, the “game” is the 
medium of all successful training. Competition“ is to youth what 
“security ” is to old age. 

Acco ong Hog the Wyoming plan, all cadets are organized into com- 


Leaders take “turnabouts" choosing the members of their units, 
so that each unit (squad, platoon, or pee fis made up of an equal 
number of strong, medium, and weak lads. 

After final choosing up, these units are fixed and can not be added 
to nor substracted from. 

All the work is done by com tion units. 

There are: Wall-scaling units, troop-leadership units, scholarship 
units, field-firing units, camp-and-field units. 

Sponsors are elected from the Is in the mixed schools and as- 
signed to the competition units. e sponsors are in every sense mem- 
bers of the cadet organization. They attend all drills, are the leaders 
in all social functions, and while they do not actually drill, the young 
ladies are entitled to and receive such individual rewards as may be 
won by their units. 

Medals, ribbons, and distinctive marks on the uniform are given 
each member of a winning unit, the sponsor, of course, included. The 
sponsor idea obtains in some schools only. It is rather an addition 
and is not a fundamental part of the plan. 

Each cadet organization is based on the voluntary-enlistment plan. 
Form for joining the cadet class is inclosed herewith. The cadet 
classes are held generally duri and not after, school hours, and credit 
toward graduation is awarded therefor. 

Cadet tournaments are held during the school year between the 
different high schools, to which the public is invited, and at which 
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m the Wyo: 
system of ‘training, ted to the adolescent American youth. Local 
conditions will modify the application of this so-called 
rinciples on which it is 


2. September 1 to December 31, wall-scaling calisthenic events; mini- 
mum of drill, maximum of body b ` 

3. January 1 to February 28, troop leadership competitions, 12-inch 
Gettysburg =e 2 

4. January 1 to February 28, minimum of drill, maximum of gallery 
practice, group competitions. 

5. March 1 to May 15, minimum of drill, maximum of range practice 
and field-firing competitions. 

6. May 16 to June 15, minimum of drill, maximum of camp and fleld 
problems, competitive between high schools. 

7. All through school year, commencing in the spring and running 
through the following fall and winter boys into camp each week 
end and harden them to the rigors of 2 life. Teach them sanita- 
tion, cooking, woodcraft, . craft, simple field engineering, castra- 
metation, sketching, scouting, patrolling, the service of security and 
information, and qualify them as guides in their own immediate sur- 
rounding territory. 

8. Summer ye 1 after closing of school, 14 days. 

The modified ashington High School cadet season, January to 
June, 1916, follows: (Please note that this does not represent a normal- 
school year, but shows a transition from an old antiquated, close- 
order drill system to the new Wyoming system.) 


RIFLE PRACTICE. 


January and February: Drill period—close-order drill, 20 minutes; 
gallery pecu 70 minutes. 

March 1 to April 15: Outdoor shooting period, target ranges, Con- 
gress Heights an i per 

April 17 to 24: Field-iiring oe between platoons of each 
peg neon, Shad determine marksmanship platoons. Decorations awarded 
to winn 27 marksmanship platoons, 

April 27 to May 1: Interhigh-school competitions between marksman- 
ship platoons to determine winners of semifinal decorations. 

T 6: 5 between four semifinalist pla toons, competitive 

feld firing for championship.of the District of Columbia. 


TROOP LEADERSHIP COMPETITIONS (12-INCH GETTYSBURG MAP). 


Friday and Saturday evenings, from January 7 to 29, inclusive, lec- 
tures on patrolling and battalion combat exer 3 

miiti HO to 12: Preliminary 2 ge Be wg game competitions 
between stern, Western, Central, Moringa and Business High 
Schools. Winners to receive first preliminary ribbon. 

February 18 te 19: Semifinal competition. Winners awarded semi- 
final ribbons. j 

February 25: Final troop leadership competition. Winners to be 
awarded District of Columbia championship. 

Review on White Lot about May 25. 

Competitive drill about June 15, preceded by try-outs in different 
high schools the week immediately preceding competition, 


WEEK-END CAMPS, 
Officers and faculty advisors, April 7 to 15. 
Selected cadets, April 21 to 20. 
All cadets, May 12 to June 3. 
SUMMER CAMP, 
June 23 to July 6, inclusive. 
DISCUSSION OF COURSE IN MILITARY PREPARATION. 


The crganization that puts into cffect the “ game idea differs 
fundamentally from the modern American athletic system. The cadet 
leaders choose up each in turn, so that each fixed competition unit 

resents a certain proportion of strong, of medium, and of weak 


In football and basket ball and track only the few physically fit take 
part. In this system each squad represents an average. Eve hoy 
takes part. There ia as much in it” for the weak as for the pt Sins 
and the survival of the fittest unite—whether they be squads, platoons, 
or companies—insures the competition spirit. 


(6) Moral preparation. 


A nation stands or falls, succeeds or fails, past in proportion to the 
high-mindedness. cleanliness, and manliness of each succeeding genera- 
tion of men. There can be no question but that the single standard of 
morality is the only one worthy of a great people, and history shows 
countless examples of nations that have fallen when they departed 
therefrom. 

In the Wyoming system the fundamental factor is the competition 
between equally balanced units. The individuals are foreed by public 
opinion amongst their fellows to zo into training, and this training 
means clean thinking and nonsmoking. It is shown conclusively in 
the various e titions that those clean morally are the surest kind of 
winners. Smoking and immoral practices must go. Under the flercest 
kind of competition the adolescent youth is better enabled to negotiate 
that difficult period of life. 

It is only necessary to point to the Casper, Wyo., third squad, all 
of them boys, no one of whom had ever smoked, and a uad ‘that 
successively lowered the world’s wall-scaling record from 10 seconds 
to 8 seconds, 7% seconds, to 6% seconds, to St seconds. ‘This squad 
was not a picked squad—just an average squad. 

The single standard of morality is taught frankly and fearlessly and 
. to each and every individual in the Wyoming cadct organl- 
zation. 

(ce) Civico preparation. 

It is almost a fundamental principle of a military organization that 
the leader should not be voted for. The Wyoming system is not in- 
tended to make soldiers. The Wyoming schoolmasters are of the opin- 
fon that soldiers can only be made from mature manhood, and that 
the preparation of the adolescent youth should be such that when he 
reac manh he may then be made into the highest t. of citizen, 
Hence the objection to voting for leaders, perfectly valid a military 
organization, does not obtain in the cadet ization. 

The cadet leaders are chosen at the beginning of each year by vote 
of the older cadets. The leaders are selected on merit, very much as 
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the captain of the football team is selected for his merit. It has been 
noticeable that on the first organization boy politics elect a certain 
percentage of popular and inefficient leaders, whose very inefficiency is 
a terrible punishment to the members of their own units. The stress 
of competition soon brings out the real leaders. The cadets never 
repeat their mistake. After the first election they insure a very wise 
and careful selection of leaders. 

This civic lesson can not be wholly lost to them in years to come, 
when they are called upon, as citizens. to elect leaders of their city, 
county, State, and National Governments. 

(d) Educational preparation, 

This subject is a matter wholly within the province of school boards 
and schoolmasters, and embraces the entire school curriculum, which 
obviously can not be discussed here. 

However, the cadet organizations have their competition scholarship 
ponds made up of equal numbers of good, medium, and poor scholars. 
These compete for group scholarship honors, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumper] alluded, in the early part of his speech, 
to the value of an expert's opinions on this highly technical ques- 
tion of the military art. As is well known, one of the most 
celebrated American military experts was Maj. Gen. Emory 
Upton. I have here a short pamphlet entitled “Epitome of 
Upton’s Military Policy of the United States,” which was an 
unpublished manuscript by Gen. Upton, found after his death 
and rescued by ex-Secretary Root. It has been printed by the 
War Department for the War College, I believe. I think it is 
a very important document, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Erirouk or Urrox's MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PREFACE, 


“Byt. Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, United States Army, who 
graduated from West Point in 1860, and who became while 
almost a boy one of the most distinguished officers of the Civil 
War, rising to the command of a division of cavalry, left upon 
his death, in 1881, an unpublished manuscript bearing upon our 
military history and military policy. In 1904 the Secretary of 
War, Hon. Elihu Root, rescued this work from oblivion and 
directed its publication at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, under the title “ The Military Policy of the United 
States,” for the reason that— 

»The work exhibits the results of such thorough and discriminating 
research, such a valuable marshaling of the facts of our military his- 
tory, and such sound and ably reasoned conclusions drawn from those 
facts as to the defects and needs of our military system, that it clearly 
ought to be made available for the study of our officers and for the in- 
formation of all who may be charged with shaping our military policy 
in the future. 

“A preface was written by Secretary Root, who, after showing 
ihat many of the mistaken practices pointed out by Gen. Upton 
in 1880 had been abandoned by 1904, went on to say: 


“One other field of great importance remains to be covered by legis- 
lation; that is, the establishment of an adequate system for raising, 
training, and officering the volunteer forces of the future. It is of first 
importance that the distinction between volunteers and militia shall be 
observed, and that, while the selection of officers of militia shall con- 
tinue, as it must under the Constitution, to rest with the States, fol- 
lowing such mode of selection as they prefer, the officers of the volun- 
teer forces of the United States shall hold their commissions from the 
President, who is to command them during the war for which they are 
called out, and shall look to their Commander in Chief for the promo- 
tion which should reward their good conduct, as well as for such disci- 
pline as they may merit; and that an adequate system shall be provided 
for the selertion of such officers and the direct recruitment of the en- 
listed volunteer force under the authority of the National Government. 
In this work will be found collected the facts, which it is sometimes un- 
pressant to consider, but which ought not to be ignored, supporting this 
view. 

In order to bring to the attention of our citizens the facts 
of our military history as bearing upon the present problem of 
national preparedness for defense, the following extracts from 
Gen. Upton’s work are republished. 

H. L. Scorr, 
“Secretary of War ad interim. 
“ FEBRUARY 18, 1916.“ 


Tue MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
INTRODUCTION, 

“Shortly after the disastrous battle of Camden Washington 
wrote to the President of Congress ‘What we need is a good 
army, not a large one.’ Unfortunately for the country, the ob- 
ject sought by this assertion, so thoroughly in harmony with 
our cherished institutions, has only been partially attained in 
time of peace, 

“Our military policy, or, as many would affirm, our want of 
it, has now been tested during more than a century. It has 
been tried in foreign, domestic, and Indian wars, and while 
military men, from painful experience, are united as to its 
defects and dangers, our final success in each conflict has so 
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blinded the popular mind as to induce the belief that as a 
nation we are inviricible. 

History records our triumph in the Revolution, in the War 
of 1812, in the Florida War, in the Mexican War, and in the 
great rebellion, and as nearly all of these wars were largely 
begun by militia and volunteers, the conviction has been pro- 
duced that with us a Regular Army is not a necessity. 

In relating the events of these wars the historian has gen- 
erally limited himself to describing the battles that have been 
fought, without seeking to investigate the delays and disasters 
by which they have been prolonged till, in nearly every instance, 
the national resources have been exhausted. 

“All of our wars have been prolonged for want of judicious 
and economical preparation. 

“To such volunteers as enlisted for the period of the Mexican 
War, and particularly for two and three years during the War 
of the Rebellion, with whom it is my pride to have served and 
to whom I owe all of my advancement in the service, I but ex- 
press the opinion of all military men in testifying that their 
excellence was due not to the fact that they were volunteers, 
but to the more important fact that their long term of service 
enabled them to become in the highest sense regulars in drill, 
discipline, and courage. 

“Up to the Mexican War there was litile that was glorious 
in our military history. 

In the Revolution the Continentals or Regulars often dis- 
played a valor deserving of victory, but which was snatched 
away by the misconduct of undisciplined troops. 

“In the War of 1812 the discipline and victories of the Navy 
alone saved the country from dishonor, On the land the his- 
torian of the Army was glad to slur over needless disasters, to 
dwell on the heroism in the open field displayed by the Regulars 
at Chippewa and Lundys Lane. The Mexican War was a suc- 
cession of victories. The Volunteers as well as the Regulars 
were disciplined troops. 

“The Rebellion began with the defeat at Bull Run, but a mul- 
titude of subsequent battles again proved that the valor of 
disciplined American troops, be they Regulars or Volunteers, 
can not be excelled by the best armies of Europe. 

“Tn order that this work may not be misjudged, we will first 
indicate to the reader the chief causes of weakness of our pres- 
ent system, and next will outline the system which ought to 
replace it. 

The causes of the weakness are as follows: 

„First. The employment of militia and undisciplined troops 
commanded by generals and officers utterly ignorant of the 
military art. 

“Second. Short enlistments, from three months to three 
years, instead of for or during the war. 

“Third. Reliance upon voluntary enlistments instead of vol- 
untary enlistments coupled with conscription. 

Fourth. The intrusion of the States in military affairs and 
the consequent waging of all our wars on the theory that we 
are a confederacy instead of a nation. 

„Fifth. Confusing Volunteers with militia and surrendering 
to the States the right to commission officers of Volunteers the 
same as officers of militia. 

“Sixth. The bounty—a national consequence of voluntary 
enlistinents. 

“Seventh. The failure to appreciate military education and 
to distribute trained officers as battalion, regimental, and higher 
commanders in our volunteer armies. 

“ Eighth. The want of territorial recruitment and regimental 
depots. 

“Ninth. The want of postgraduate schools to educate our 
officers in strategy and the higher principles of the art of war, 

“Tenth. The assumption of command by the Secretury of 
War. 

“The main features of the proposed system are as follows: 

In time of peace and war the military forces of the country 
to consist of— 

“The Regular Army; 

“The National Volunteers; and 

“The Militia. 

“The Regular Army in time of peace to be organized on the 
expansive principle and in proportion to the population, not to 
exceed 1,000 in 1,000,000. 

“The National Volunteers tə be oflicered and supported by 
the Government, to be organized on the expansive principle, 
and to consist in time of peace of 1 battalion of 200 men to 
each congressional district. 

“The militia to be supported exclusively by the States, and 
as a last resort to be used only as intended by the Constitution, 
namely, to execute the laws, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions, 
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“Military resourees are one thing and military strength an- 


other. For military resistance the strength of a government is 
the power it can wield on the field of battle. In the War of 
1812 the strength of the Government at the Battle of Bladens- 
burg was measured by 6,000 militia, at Bull Run it was meas- 
ured by 35,000 of the same kind of troops: In one case the 
Capital fell into the hands of the enemy, while in the other our 
existence as a nation possibly depended upon the irresolution 
and supineness of a band of insurgents. At Gettysburg the 
wave of rebellion was resisted by 80,000 veteran troops; had 
we trusted to the same number of militia the Capital would 
have been captured and the Government hopelessly destroyed. 
Unable to suppress in two years an insurrection which culmi- 
nated in a great rebellion, the representatives of the people 
were forced to adopt conscription and to concentrate in the 
lands of the President all the war powers granted by the Con- 
stitution, whereupon weakness gave place to strength, but at 
the expense of a needless sacrifice of life and property. 

“Tf in time of rebellion our own Government grew more des- 
potic us it grew stronger, it is not to be inferred that there is any 
necessary connection between despotism and military strength. 

“Twenty thousand Regular troops at Bull Run would have 
routed the insurgents, settled the question of military resistance, 
and relieved us from the pain and suspense of four years C war. 

“ U. 

“Port Mor nok, VA., 1880. 


Tire REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 

“As early as the year 1774 several of the colonies began to 
make preparations for an armed conflict with Great Britain. In 
Massachusetts, although the royal governor had countermanded 
the summons convening the colonial assembly, the members came 
together and resolved themselves into a provincial congress, 
with John Hancock as president. 

“The Massachusetts troops were organized by giving a cap- 
tain’s commission to anyone who could enroll a company of 59 
men, and the commission of a colonel to anyone who could get 
together 10 such companies. 

“This system, under which ability to raise men is made the 
sole, qualification for command, deserves particular attention, 
since it has. come down to our own times and has been em- 
ployed, without exception, at the beginning of all our wars. 

“Tmmediately after thc engagement of Lexington, militia and 
minute men from all the New England colonies—iudividually, 
by company, and by regiment—began to assemble near Boston, 
and these half-organized troops, which only by courtesy reeog- 
nized a common commander, fought, on the 17th of June, the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

In the three assaults upon the redoubt and breastworks held 
by the Americans the British lost 1,054 men, including 85 ofli- 
cers, an aggregate in killed and wounded almost one-half greater 
than that sustained in any subsequent battle of the war; the 
casualties on the American side, 490 in all, mostly took place 
while the troops were retreating across Charlestown Neck, after 
the capture of the works. 

“The lesson to be learned from this remarkable conflict is 
the value of trained officers in command of raw troops, a lesson 
which neither our statesmen nor our historians have ever been 
able to appreciate. 

In the battle, conspicuous above all for bravery, were Pres- 
cott, Putnam, Stark, Knowlton, and many other officers who had 
received a military. training in the French and Indian Wars. 

“The troops in the redoubt and behind the rail breastworks 
were rendered calm and determined by the coolness, judgment, 
and resolution of their commanders. 

“Without pausing to discover the secret. of the defense of 
Bunker Hill, the mistaken conviction seized the public mind 
that the militia were invincible and that patrotism was the sole 
qualification for a soldiers calling—a fallacy which paralyzed 
the military legislation of the Revolution and constantly jeopard- 
ized our liberties by inducing the political leaders of the time to 
rely too confidently upon raw and undisciplined levies. 

CONTINENTAL ARMY MILITIA, 

“Soon after the troops began to arrive in the neighborhood of 
Boston it became evident that the contest would extend beyond 
New England, and that to prevent the dissolution of the force 
already. gathered together it must be adopted as a Continental 
Army. 

“ Recognizing the importance of having a body of men to re- 
enforce the Regular Army in times of emergency, Congress 
recommended to the inhabitants of the United English Colonies 
that all able-bodied, effective men, between 16. and 50 years of 
age, be formed into companies of militia: That the officers of 
ench company be chosen by the respective companies.“ 


“ The militia could only be called out with the consent of the 
State legislatures. They were specially intended for hoine de- 
fense and to make head against forays of the enemy in the ab- 
sence of the Regular or Continental Army. 

The slow increase of the Continental Army shows that Con- 
gress was committed to a dual Military Establishment, one class 
of troops being Continental or Regular; the other militia. In 
the former the gradual extension of enlistments to two and 
three years enabled the men to acquire the discipline which 
ultimately proved the salvation of our cause. The natural dis- 
position of men to seek the easiest and shortest service prompted 
them to enlist in the militia in preference to the Continental 
regiments, and thus the only force which could be depended 
upon to cope with the British, both offensively and defensively, 
was always from one-third to one-half below its prescribed 
strength. 

JZALOUSY OF A STANDING ARMY, 

“During the Revolution the intense feeling of opposition to a 
standing army almost wrought the ruin of our cause. Since then 
this feeling has been diligently kept up and has formulated itself 
into the maxim that ‘A standing army is dangerous to liberty.’ 
Without considering the distinction between the hirelings of a 
despot and an army of citizens created by the representatives 
of a free people, it has been and still is the policy of our Govern- 
ment to maintain an inexpensive Military Establishment and 
upon the smallest possible basis. To such an extent has this 
been carried that our Regular Army has not been able to meet 
even the ordinary exigencies of times of peace. 

“The annals of the Revolution show conclusively that for the 
lack of a well-disciplined Regular Army, enlisted for the war, 
we were continually forced to call out double and treble the num- 
ber of raw troops. So far as the Army is concerned, it is be- 
lieved that a careful study of the history of this period will con- 
vince the candid inquirer that our liberties can be imperiled only 
by a policy which eschews well-grounded principles of military 
organization and compels us in time of danger to call forth vast 
bodies of men, when smaller numbers should suffice. 

“Washington writes: 


“The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote and, in my ju ent, situated and circumstanced 
as we are, not at all to be dreaded; but the consequence of wanting 
one, according to my ideas formed from the present ylew of things, is 
certain and inevitable ruin. For if I was called upon to declare upon 
oath whether militia had been. most serviceable or hurtful, upon 
the whole I should subscribe to the latter. 


BOUNTY. 

“The bounty system was a child of the. Revolution, called into 
being when the colonies denied Congress the power of compelling 
enlistments. It grew steadily during the long struggle for inde- 
pendence, only to reach its full maturity in our late Civil War. 

“Any system of voluntary enlistments necessarily places a 
Government in the position of a suppliant, and when patriotism 
and popular enthusiasm no longer suffice to fill the ranks resort 
must be had to the vicious practice of giving bounties to re- 
eruits. Even at that early day the letters of Washington refer 
to the bad effects of this practice. 

“ While Congress’ was thus bidding for men the States began 
to bid in opposition, both for reeruits for the Continental Army 
and for the militia. Octeber 30 Congress, asked Maryland to 
reconsider its resolution giving a $10 colonial bounty in lieu of 
100 acres of land, assigning as a reason that other soldiers would 
demand the same bounty and require Congress to grant. it. 

“ While the patriotism of a people, taken collectively, is quite 
equal to keeping up a prolonged struggle for liberty, cost what it 
may, we find that the patriotism of the individual utterly fails 
to induce him to undergo, voluntarily, the hardships and dangers 
of war. 

, “As the war went on the increasing difficulty of procuring re- 

cruits necessitated the payment of larger bounties.. In addition 

to the bounty of clothing, of land, and of money already voted, 

Congress, on the 23d of January, 1779, authorized Washington 

to grant a bounty not exceeding $200 to each able-bodied veteran 

or new recruit who would reenlist or enlist for the war. 
STRENGTH OF THE ARMY, 1777. 


“At the very beginning of the year our lack of military wisdom 
had reduced Washington’s regular soldiers to less than a thou- 
sand, while the enemy had more than 20,000 veterans in and 
about New York. It is needless to point out how much the for- 
tunes of our cause at that junction were furthered by the inac- 
tion. of the English commander. 

“The number of men raised for the Continental Army was 
less than one-half of the quota, while the total number of troops 
fell short of the number furnished in 1776 by 20,931. 

“This decline in military strength must be attributed to the 
system of enlistments rather than to any want of determination 
to carry on the war. 
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WASHINGTON’S CRITICISM OF THE MILITIA. 


„Further confirmed in his convictions by the defeat of Gen. 
Gates, Washington wrote to the President of Congress on the 
15th of September, 1780: 


“I am happy to find that the last disaster in Carolina has not been 
so great as its first features indicated. This event, however, adds itself 
to many others to exemplify the necessity of an army and the fatal 
consequencies of depending on militia, Regular troops alone are equal 
to the exigencies of modern war, as well for defense as offense, and 
whenever a substitute is attempted it must prove illusory and ruinous. 
No militia will ever acquire t habits necessary to resist a regular 
force. Even those nearest to the seat of war are only valuable as light 
troops to be scattered in the woods and harass rather than do serious 
injury to the enemy. The firmness requisite for the real business of 
fighting is only to be attained by a constant course of discipline and 
service 1 have never yet been witness to a single instance that can 
justify a different opinion, and it is most earnestly to be wished that 
the liberties of America may no longer be trusted, in any material 
degree, to so precarious a dependence. I can not but remark that it 
aka me pain to find the measures pursuing at the southward still 
urn upon accumulating large bodies of militia, instead of once for all 
making a decided effort to have a permanent force. In my of the 
true system of war at the southward, the object ought to be to have a 
good army rather than a large one. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


“The number of soldiers furnished by the several States to 
the Continental Army during the war was as follows: 


“The number of militia furnished by the several States during 
the war, according to the returns and conjectural estimates of 
the Secretary of War, was 164,087. 

“Total Continentals and militia furnished during the war, 
895,858. 

“If we examine these figures, it will appear that in 1776, 
when the aggregate number of our troops reached 89,600, the 
British had but 20,121, and that from that time our number 
steadily dwindled down to 29,340 in 1781, while the British 
strength constantly increased till it reached 42,075. 

“ Looking back at the whole Revolutionary struggle, notwith- 
standing our employment from first to last of almost 400,000 
men, we find that but two military events had a direct bearing 
upon the expulsion of the British. One of these was the capture 
of Burgoyne; the other that of Cornwallis—an event which was 
only made possible by the cooperation of a French army and a 
French fleet. 

PENSIONS. 

“The statistics of the Revolution, already quoted, show that 
our extravagance called out from first to last more than 395,000 
men, all of whom, under our pension system, had a claim upon 
the gratitude of the Nation, The greatest number of troops that 
Congress was able to raise during any one year of the war 
(1776) was 89,600 men, of whom 42,700 were militia. 

“The largest force, Continental and militia, that Washington 
could lead to battle at any one time was less than 17,000, while 
at the Battles of Trenton and Princeton, during the time of our 
greatest peril, his effective strength was less than 4,000. 

“Tf we now turn from the reports of the small armies in the 
field to the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, it will be 
found that a feeble military policy gave us an army of pension- 
ers numbering 95.753, of whom 89,287 were widows. 

“Unlike the dissolving armies in the field, the pension rolls 
for 1875 show that 92 years after the close of the war the army 
of the Revolutionary pensioners was still represented by 379 
widows. The last Revolutionary soldier expired in 1869, 86 
years after the close of the struggle. 

“The total amount paid to Revolutionary pensioners up to 
June 30, 1876, for periods of service of six months and over was 
846,177, 845.44. 

“To widows of soldiers who served six months the total 
amount paid to June 30, 1876, was $19.668,795.70. 

If to these figures be added $15,000,000, the approximate 
amount paid to invalids disabled in the Revolution, the total of 
pensions, in round numbers, amounts to $80,000,000. 

EXPENSE OF THE WAR, 

“Exclusive of bounties paid by individuals, towns, and coun- 
ties, and of provisions seized by impressment for the use of the 
Army, the debt of Congress and of the States at the close of 
the war amounted to $170,000,000. If to this sum be added the 
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two hundred millions of currency, for the redemption of which 
the faith of the Continental Congress and the Confederation 
was twice solemnly pledged, the debt actually incurred by the 
war amounted to $370,000,000. 

“Small as this sum may appear when compared with the 
Rebellion war debt of three thousand millions, investigation will 
show that the indebtedness of the Revolution was greater in 
proportion to population. 

“Assuming three millions as the total number of our people 
at the beginning of the Revolution, the whole cost of this war 
to each man, woman, and child was $128, while, upon the basis 
of a population of 31,000,000 in 1861, the total cost per capita of 
the War of the Rebellion was but $96. 

Both of these wars were waged upon the same extravagant 
System, and so long as we blindly adhere to it similar pecuniary 
sacrifices are sure to follow in the train of every great military 
contest of the future. 

LESSONS FROM THE REVOLUTION. 

The lessons to be drawn from the Revolution are: 

“That in proportion as the General Government gives the 
States authority to arm and equip troops it lessens the military 
strength of the whole people and correspondingly increases the 
national expenditures. N 

“That when a nation attempts to combat disciplined troops 
with raw levies it must maintain an army of at least twice 
the size of that of the enemy, and even then have no guaranty of 


success. 

“That neither voluntary enlistments based on patriotism nor 
the bounty can be relied upon to supply men for the army dur- 
ing a prolonged war. 

“That the draft, connected or not connected with voluntary 
enlistments and bounties, is the only sure reliance of a Govern- 
ment in time of war. 

“That short enlistments are destructive to discipline, con- 
stantly expose an army to disaster, and inevitably prolong war, 
with all its sttendant dangers and expenses. 

“That short enlistments at the beginning of a war tend to dis- 
gust men with the service and force the Government to resort 
either to bounties or the draft. 

“That regular troops, engaged for the war, are the only safe 
reliance of a Government, and are in every point of view the best 
and most economical. 

“That when a nation at war relies upon a system of regu- 
lars and yolunteers, or regulars and militia, the men, in the 
absence of compulsion or very strong inducements, will invari- 
ably enlist in the organizations most lax in discipline. 

“That troops become reliable only in proportion as fhey are 
disciplined; that discipline is the fruit of long training and 
ean not be attained without the existence of a good corps of 
officers. 

“That the insufficiency of numbers to counterbalance a lack 
of discipline should convince us that our true policy, both in 
peace and war, as Washington puts it, ‘ought to be to have a 
good army rather than a large one.’ 


BETWEEN THE REVOLUTION AND THE Wak OF 1812. 
MILITIA ACT, 1792. 

“The constant Indian troubles and the possibility of a con- 
flict with foreign powers brought about a widespread conviction 
that the national defense could not be heglected. The states- 
men then turned to the militia and tried to satisfy public 
opinion by establishing a uniform militia throughout the United 
States. 

“The first section of the act laid down the truly democratic 
doctrine that every able-bodied male citizen owed military 
service to his country and likewise provided for a system of 
enrollment and territorial recruiting. These two features of 
the law were so praiseworthy and of such vital importance that 
all its other defects may be overlooked. Again and again the 
Continental Army was on the verge of dissolution because both 
of these principles were ignored, and to their subsequent neglect 
we shall be able to trace most of the weakness and waste which 
still characterize our wars. 

“Aside, however, from the military defects of the system, it 
is only when we examine it from the standpoint of the taxpayer 
that its fundamental errors became fully apparent. For 1 
National Army were substituted 18 or more State armies. In 
place of having a small but efficient force of regulars, supported 
by indirect taxation, the citizens of each State were called upon 
to pay over their hard-earned dollars to maintain undisciplined 
bodies of militia, totally ignorant of the first principles of the 
military art. Even had all the States, with patriotic regard for 
the welfare of the whole country, maintained their quotas of 
militia during the long intervals of peace they would have been 
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at the expense of a large military force for the benefit of the 
General Government, and that, too, without compensation, ex- 
cept in time of war. If, on the contrary, as has since hap- 
pened, certain States should fail to keep up a militia, the bur- 
den of their shortcomings would be unjustly borne by the 
remainder, 

“View it in whatever light we may, the conversion of the 
militia into an army of the first line, as designed by the law, 
was a wild and impracticable scheme. This class of our citizen 
soldiers will never take the place wisely reserved for them by 
the framers of the Constitution until it becomes our settled 
policy to call them out as a last resort only, in case of actual 
invasion, 

“Although this army, of which Washington was appointed 
commander in chief, with the rank of lieutenant general, 
was never called into service, the provisions of the law show 
that the country proposed to rely upon Regulars and Volun- 
teers, instead of upon Regulars and militia, and that so far 
as the Regulars. were concerned, the mistake of short enlist- 
ments was not to be repeated. 


PROVISIONAL ARMY, 1795-99. 


“Hag this force been raised, the Regular Army would have 
numbered about 40,000 men. 

“Thus, in addition to the Regular Army, the military legis- 
lation of that period, profiting by our Revolutionary experi- 
ence, had provided a body of National Volunteers, officered by 
the President, to take the place of the State militia troops. 
Had this organization come down to the beginning of the late 
war, it is more than probable that in one-half the time 300,000 
men would have done the work finally accomplished by little 
less than 3,000,000. 


Tur War or 1812. 
CAUSK OF TIIE FAILURE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

“The failures and disasters of the campaign can be plainly 
traced to the pernicious military organization established by 
the act of 1792. It will ke remembered that, instead of rely- 
ing upon a small but well-disciplined Regular Establishment, 
this law intrusted the safety and honor of the Nation to armies 
of militia supported by the several States during the long in- 
tervals of peace. These armies, though elaborately organized 
on paper into battalions, brigades, and divisions, were only 
to receive such drill and instruction as the various States 
might think proper. 

“Though an alarming defect became apparent at the very 
outset -of the war, when the unlooked-for opposition of two 
State governors deprived the President of the control of a 
portion of the militia, and was thus able to paralyze for the 
time being the military power of their respective States and 
defeat the plans of the General Government, it remained for 
the fruitless campaigns at the West and the cruel and dis- 
heartening experiences at Queenstown to fully reveal the utter 
worthlessness of the new system. 

“Led to a certain extent by those who had guined actual 
military experience during the Revolution or on the Indian 
frontier, endowed with perhaps more average intelligence and 
education than the Regulars; supplied with the same food, 
clothing, and equipments as they were, the marked inferiority 
of the militia troops was largely due to the brief period of 
their service, to the conviction that their time would soon 
be ‘out,’ and that others must take their places and bear the 
burdens and dangers of the contest. 

“While their pay was no greater than that of other troops, 
when we deduct the time lost in coming and going, as well as 
that consumed in partial and unavailing instruction, tbeir real 
cost to the country was infinitely greater. 


THE CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON. 


“No better example can be given of the mismanagement of 
this war than the measures adopted by the President and his 
Cabinet for the defense of the Capital in 1814. 

“Although a British fleet with about 3,000 troops on board 
had been hovering along the shores of the Chesapeake for 
nearly a year, it was not until June that the attention of the 
administration was first turned to the danger that confronted 
the Capital. It was then found by the Secretary of War that 
the Regular troops in the fifth military district, embracing 
the States of Maryland and Virginia, numbered but 2,208 men. 
These troops, composed to a large extent of recruits, were dis- 
persed at various points along the Chesapeake from Baltimore 
to Norfolk, aud were therefore incapable of speedy concen- 
tration. 

“The downfall of Napoleon having made it possible for 
Great Britain to reenforce her troops in America, July 2 the 
tenth military district was created, consisting of the State of 
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Maryland, the District of Columbia, and that part of Virginia 
lying between the Rappahannock and the Potomac. 

“The command of the new district was devolved upon Gen. 
Winder, 

“July 12 and 17 Gen. Winder was authorized ‘in case of 
actual or menaced invasion of the district under his command’ 
to call out the entire Maryland quota of 6,000, as also 2,000 
from Virginia, 2,000 from the District of Columbia, and 5,000 
from Pennsylvania—in all, 15,000 men. 

“On the 24th of August the army. described by its com- 
mander as ‘suddenly assembled, without organization,’ or dis- 
cipline, or officers of the least knowledge of service, numbered 
5,401, of whom 400 were Regulars, 600 marines, and 200 sailors, 
the remainder being Volunteers and militia. 

“The same day the army thus hastily assembled was as 
hastily formed in order of battle at Bladensburg, where, in 
the presence of the President and the Cabinet, it was attacked 
and routed, with the loss of but 8 killed and 11 wounded. 

»The British force numbered 3,500, of which only a part of 
the advanced division of 1,500 were engaged. 

NUMBER OF TROOPS. 


“The number of troops employed at different times from the 
beginning to the end of the war was: 


Regulars (including about 5,000 sailors and marines) — 56, 032 
TT ay SERED a a a aR E AE TS 10, 110 
( Ss Race pe dap e seemed . - 3. 049 
Militia 3 TP . 458, 463 

E i shart nies astra e tenia a waccies rede Altes! 527, 654 


“ The terms of service of the troops were as follows, for— 


12 menths or more, including sailors and marines... -n-m 63, 179 
oer comnts me 66, 325 
S Months yor meres coos ee 125, 043 
A DONLU OE MOM i ee cis cela Sh hm eu AA 125, 307 
r iments 147, 200 

„ 527, 684 


“The officers of this army of mbre than half a million of 
men numbered: 


ir . A 2. 271 
Volunteers, rangers, und militia 2 31. 210 
Marr 33. 481 


“The number ef oflicers who had received a professional 
education at the Military Academy up to June, 1814, was 120. 

“Tn default of an eficient Regular Army, the number 458,468 
shows to what extent the administration was compelled to rely 
upon the States in pursuance of the military system of 1792; 
the number 398,150, which represents the number of men who 
served for periods less than six months, shows but partially 
to what extent we adopted, as in the Revolution, the policy of 
raw troops and short enlistments, 

“The failure of Congress at the beginning of the war to de- 
clare in favor of territorial recruitment and obligatory service 
affords another result equally striking. The Army voted in 
Janugry, 1812, was 35,000 men; the number of inexperienced 
officers ultimately called out and whose average pay was at 
least four times that of the private soldier was 33,481. 

“ Instead of falling upon the 5,000 British regulars who held 
Canada, at the beginning, and crushing them in a single battle, 
we allowed them to baffle every attempt at invasion, and to pro- 
long the war till our loss in killed and wounded numbered 
5,614. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in employing 
more than a half million of men the largest force of British 
regulars opposed to us was 16,500. 

COST OF THE WAR. 

“These figures, $198,000,000, which do not embrace the mil- 
lions paid for pensions since 1823, may be accepted with slight 
variation as the immediate cost of the war. 

Had Congress from 1808 to 1811 applied one-fourth of this 
sum to the maintenance of an army of 15,000 inen, so organized 
as to have been capable of expansion by the aid of voluntary 
enlistments and obligatory service to double or triple its num- 
bers, there is little reason to doubt that Canada would have 
been ours, and the war breught to a close on a single campaign. 

In the Revolutionary War, notwithstanding the steady de- 
cline of our military strength, two British armies of more than 
6.000 men cach were made captive; in the War of 1812 less 
than 5,000 men for the period of two years brought war and 
devastation into our territory, and successfully withstood the 
misgpplied power of 7,000,000 of people. 


Frontps (INpraxy Wan. 
1836-1841, 
“The lessons taught by this war are: 
First. That its expense was tripled, if not quadrupled, by 
that feature of the law of 1821 which gave the President in 
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times of emergency no discretion to increase the enlisted men 
of the Army. 

“Second. That, as in every previous war, after successfully 
employing for short periods of service militia and volunteers, 
and exhausting their enthusiasm, Congress found it more hu- 
mane and economical to continue hostilities with Regular troops, 
enlisted for the period of five years. 

“Third. That for want of a well-defined peace organization a 
Nation of 17,000,000 of people contended for seven years with 
1.200 warriors, and finaly closed the struggle without accom- 
plishing the forcible emigration of the Indians, which was the 
original and sole cause of the war. 


Mexican Wan. 
CAMPAIGNS OF GEN. TAYLOR. 


“The army of occupation on arriving opposite Matamoras, 
May, 1846, was composed of 8.554 officers and men, all of the 
old establishment. The weakness of its numbers in no way 
daunted its commander. He knew that four-fifths of his officers 
had received the benefits of professional training at the Military 
Academy or in the Florida War. Beyond this he was conscious 
that the discipline and esprit de corps of his troops had been 
brought to the highest point by six months of training in the 
camp of instruction at Corpus Christi. With this preparation 
and with practically no authority to increase his force till an 
invasion should actually take place, the commander was soon 
destined to confront a large and well-organized Mexican army. 

“In concluding his official report on the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, Gen. Taylor stated: 

Our e has been decisive. A small force has overcome immense 
odds of the best t that Mexico can furnish—veteran regiments 
perfectly cqnipped a and appointed. Eight pieces of TEER several 
colors and standards, a great number of prisoners, including 4 officers, 
and a large amount of bagage and public propery have fallen into 
our bands. The causes of victory are doubtless to be found in the 
superior quality of our officers and men. 

“The effect of this brilliant initiative was felt to the end of 
the war. It gave our troops courage to fight against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, demoralized the enemy, and afforded a striking 
proof of the truth of the maxim, “ That in war, moral force is 
to physical as three is to one.” In all of the subsequent battles 
our troops were outnumbered two or three to one, yet they 
marched steadily forward to victory, and for the first time in 
our history temporarily convinced our statesmen, if not the 
people, of the value of professional education and military 
discipline. 

BATTLE OP BUENA VISTA. 

“In January, 1847, nearly all the Regular troops, as also a 
large number of Volunteers, were withdrawn from Gen. Taylor 
at Monterey to take part, under Gen. Scott, in the campaign 
against the City of Mexico. 

“This detachment reduced the force to about 6,000 men. 
Availing himself of this division of our forces, Gen. Santa Ana 
advanced to Buena Vista, where, on the 22d and 23d of Febru- 
ary, he sought to overwhelm and capture our Army. In this 
battle, the most desperate of the war, our forces, numbering 
4,759 men, of whom but 517 were Regulars, defeated the entire 
Mexican Army, estimated at 20,000. Our losses were 746 killed, 
wounded, and missing. The Mexican loss was estimated at 
1,500. In his official report Gen. Taylor gave the Regular Artil- 
lery, composed of the celebrated batteries of Washington, Sher- 
man, and Bragg, the credit of saving the day. But the Battle of 
Buena Vista, like all great battles, was fought chiefiy by Infan- 
try, and the gallant Volunteers, who, against overwhelming num- 
bers, successfully maintained the honor of our arms, had been 
undergoing field training for nearly eight months, a period 
twice as long as the time considered necessary to transform a 
recruit into a Regular soldier. 

CAMPAIGN OF THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

“After advancing from Vera Cruz to Puebla, fearing exposure 
to the yellow fever, and beginning to look forward to their dis- 
charge six weeks before the expiration of their term of enlist- 
ment, Gen. Scott, on the 4th of May, 1847, parted with 7 of his 
11 regiments of Volunteers, numbering in the aggregate 4,000 
men. Thus reduced by discharge, by expiration of service, and 
by disease to 5,820 effective men, our Army, which had advanced 
to Puebla, within three days’ march of the enemy's capital, was 
compelled for more than two months to remain on the defensive, 
while the enemy, profiting by the delay, reorganized an army 
of five times its number. 

“ Had the small force of Gen. Scott, embracing nine-tenths of 
the Regular Army, been captured, experience teaches us that 
with the system of short enlistments and inexperienced officers, 
100,000 raw troops could not have retrieved the disaster, 


“ Reinforced in the aggregate to nearly 14,000 men, of whom 
3.000 were sick or in hospital, while other detachments were 
made to guard the line of communications, Gen. Scott, on the 
Tth of August, resumed the offensive against an army estimated 
by the Mexicans themselves at 36,000 men and 100 pieces of 
cannon. 

“The four Volunteer regiments with Gen. Scott had been 
organized in December of 1846, had had the benefit of eight 
months’ training, had already participated in the siege of Vera 
Cruz and the Battle of Cerro Gordo, and were worthy of being 
called reliable troops. Advancing with an army of less than 
10,000 effectives, the brilliant victories of Contreras, Cherubusco, 
El Molino del Rey, and Chapultepec opened the gates of the 
capital, which Gen. Scott entered on the 14th of September. In 
the series of battles, beginning on the 20th of August, our largest 
force engaged was 8,479; our loss in killed and wounded was 
2.703, which reduced the Army when it reached the city to less 
than 6,000 men. 

“The aggregate strength of the three regiments of Volunteers 
which participated in these battles—the fourth being left to 
garrison Puebla—was, on the morning of the Battle of Contreras, 
1,580. The aggregate strength of the Army, Regulars and Vol- 
unteers, on the same date was 11,052. 


NUMBER OF TROOPS. 


“With the salient facts before us, that Gen. Taylor fought 
the first battles of the war with 2,100 Regulars, when, but for 
the defect of the law, he might have had, by a simple increase 
of the rank and file, a force of 8,000; that the 13 regiments of 
the Regular Army with which Gen. Scott landed at Vera Cruz 
could have been raised to 15.000 men; that with such an Army 
he could have entered the City of Mexico on the heels of Cerro 
Gordo; that at no time before the event his maximum force 
exceeded 13,500, and that after a brilliant series of battles he 
finally entered the Mexican capital with less than 6,000 men, 
let us next consider the number of troops the Government 
employed : 


—: —— ... . . A 
E BT PARESORE EE ESNS E EEA 73, 382 
III ĩð E ss 104, 356 


“From these figures it will be perceived that the Regular 
troops, 81,024, exceeded more than six times the number of 
Regulars and Volunteers with whom Taylor at Buena Vista de- 
feated the entire Mexican Army; while, omitting the three and 
six months’ men and adding 31,024 to the 60,659 Volunteers for 
12 months and the war, the aggregate, 91,683 Regulars and 
Volunteers, was nine times as great as the effective strength of 
the Army with which Scott fought the decisive battles around 
the City of Mexico. The greatest strength of the Mexican Army 
was never estimated to exceed 36,000 men. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR, 


“ Notwithstanding its unnecessary prolongation, the Mexican 
War marked a great change, if not a revolution, in our military 
policy. This result was due to the decay and gradual abandon- 
ment of the militia system, which up to that time had been re- 
garded as the “great bulwark of national defense.” Bearing 
in mind that the laws under which military operations were 
prosecuted were almost identicul with the laws of 1812, let us 
examine the composition of the forces employed in the two 
wars: 


War of War with 


“A comparison of these figures shows that while in the War 
of 1812 the combined force of Regulars and Volunteers of 12 or 
more months’ service was but 12 per cent of the total number of 
troops employed, the same force in the Mexican War was no 


less than 88 per cent. The contrast does not stop here. In the 
first war, relying upon the States instead of appealing directly 
to the people, as intended by the Constitution, Congress became 
a witness of disasters like those which occurred in the Revolu- 
tion; in the second, the national troops, organized and sup- 
ported by Congress, achieved a series of victories unmarred by 
a single defeat. 

In one war an army of more than 6,000 raw troops, posted 
in the defense of our own Capital, fled with a loss of but 19 
killed and wounded; in the other a force of less than 5,000 
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trained Volunteers, supported by a few Regular troops, over- 
threw a Mexican army of four times its number. 

In one war an enemy numbering less than 5,000 men baffled 
all of our efforts at invasion; in the other our Army, with less 
than 6,000 combatants, entered in triumph the enemy's capital. 

“But the difference between the results of the two wars is 
not wholly to be ascribed to the substitution of national volun- 
teers for the militia. In the War of 1812 the Regular Army, 
which had itself to be created, was unable to furnish a standard 
of skill and discipline. In the Mexican War, aside from sus- 
taining the principal losses in killed and wounded, it furnished 
able commanders, and in every field set an example of skill, 
fortitude, and courage. 

“As to the influence of military education in producing such 
diversity of results, Gen. Scott, who in 1814 was compelled to 
teach the Regular officers of his brigade the elements of squad 
drill, left his views to the Senate in the memorable words: 


“TI give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets the 
war between the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, 
have last some four or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats 
than victories falling to our share; whereas in less than two campaigns 
we conguered a great country ond a peace without the loss of a single 
battle or skirmish. 


Tun Wan or THE REBELLION. 
CONDITIONS AT THE OUTBREAK. 


“At the close of the year 1860 we presented to the world the 
spectacle of n great Nation nearly destitute of military force. 
Our territory from ocean to ocean exceeded 38,000,000 square 
iniles; our population numbered 31,000,000 people. 

“The Regular Army as organized consisted of 18,098 officers 
and men, but according to the returns it numbered only 16,367. 

“The line of the Army was composed of 198 companies, of 
which 183 were stationed on the frontier or were en route to 
distant posts west of the Mississippi. The remaining 15 com- 
panies were stationed along the Canadian frontier and on the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The militia for a sudden emergency were scarcely more 
availible than the Army. Nominally they numbered more than 
3,000,000, but mostly unorganized. So destitute were they of 
instruction and training that—a few regiments in the large 
cities excepted—they did not merit the name of a military 
force. 

“Such was the condition of the national defense when, on the 
20th of December, 1860, South Carolina in convention passed 
the ordinance of secession. 

“Alarmed at the impending danger, the President, as had 
been done so often before, turned to the militia. On the 9th 
of April, 1861, a call was made upon the District of Columbia 
for 10 companies, but when paraded for muster many, through 
disloyalty, refused to be sworn, while others imposed the con- 
dition that they should not be required to serve beyond the lim- 
its of the District. 

“In the meantime, so prompt was the response to the Con- 
federate call for 100,000 volunteers that by the middle of April 
35,000 men were equipped for the field. Conscious of their 
strength, they at once seized our arsenals and began the siege 
of our forts. 

“Ivor the want of an expansive Regular Army or a system of 
national volunteers, the President was again compelled to look 
to the States, and therefore, on the 15th of April, issued his 
proclamation calling for 75,000 militia for the period of three 
months. 

“The advantage, so far as related to the forces in the field, 
was at the time decidedly on the side of the Confederates. The 
Government had called for 75,000 militia for the period of three 
months; the Confederates had called for 100,000 volunteers for 
the period of one year. Both had repeated the blunder of short 
enlistment. 

“ Nevertheless, in default of further- measures on the part of 
the President, the Government at the end of three months 
woul! see the forces dissolved, while the Confederate Army, 
constantly improving in discipline, would still be available for 
nine months of field service. 

USE OF THE REGULAR ARMY, 

“To anyone familiar with our military history the difliculties 
of recruiting Regulars in competition with Volunteers would 
have suggested the reduction of the line of the Army to a cadre 
and the dispersion of its officers as commanders and instructors 
among the new troops. Had this course been adopted every 


regiment of Volunteer Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery might 
have had a Regular officer for a leader, and, with these to guide 
the instruction, three months would have sufficed to give us an 
Army in fair drill and discipline. 

“The Volunteers themselves felt the need of this policy, and 
when first called to arms eagerly sought trained commanders, 


“At the time Congress indicated the desire that trained 
officers should be employed in positions of the greatest useful- 
ness it had at its disposal more than 600 captains and lieuten- 
ants who would have made able and efficient colonels. Yet by 
giving to governors the authority to appoint officers, without 
reserving to the President the right to designate at least one 
field officer in each regiment, Congress not only thwarted its 
own intentions but needlessly jeopardized the national success. 

“While our military legislation relating to‘the line deprived 
the Government of all right to appoint trained leaders to the 
regiments of the Volunteer Army, the great departments of sup- 
ply, on the contrary, were placed wholly under the supervision 
und control of Regular officers. 


BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 


“The acceptance before the Ist of July of more than 200,000 
volunteers for the term of three years did not deliver the Gov- 
ernment from the temptation of again testing the folly of 
short enlistments. 

“Mistaking numbers for strength and forgetting, too, that 
the fame of the militia at Bunker Hill and New Orleans was 
acquired behind formidable entrenchments, Congress and the 
Cabinet, the press and the people united in demanding that 
before their discharge the 75,000 three-months' men should be 
led into battle. 

“The disaster that ensued demands that the causes leading 
to it be carefully considered. First among them was the popu- 
lar but mistaken belief that because our citizens individually 
possess courage, fortitude, and self-reliance they must neces- 
sarily possess the same qualities when aggregated as soldiers. 
And next to this error was the fatal delusion that an army 
animated by patriotism needed neither instruction nor discipline 
to prepare it for battle. 

“The effect of this disastrous battle (Bull Run), which gaye 
the enemy all the advantages of the initiative had he chosen 
to use it, was to paralyze military operations for more than six 
months. 

MILITARY LEGISLATION IN 1861, 

“The military system under which, in two campaigns of 
seven weeks each, Prussia humiliated Austria in 1866 and sub- 
verted the French Empire in 1870 was the joint product of sol- 
diers and statesmen, who began their labors (1806) immediately 
after the disastrous battle of Jena. The military system under 
which we subdued the rebellion was established by Congress in 
less than four weeks. 

“In 1792 Congress organized the militia and declared in fuvor 
of obligatory military service, on the theory that the militia 
were the bulwark of the Nation. Subsequently, Indian diffi- 
culties and armed conflicts with two foreign nations compelled 
it to raise and support a Regular Army. Both of these organi- 
zations in 1861 it summarily rejected. Instead of expanding 
the Regular Army and making it the chief instrument in exe- 
cutiug the national will, it violated the practice of every civ- 
ilized nation by calling into existence an army of a million 
untrained officers and men. 

“It should not surprise us that under a system so improvi- 
dent voluntary enlistments finally proved a failure. The enor- 
mous demands for men are easily accounted for. The laws, 
like those at the beginning of each previous war, encouraged 
short enlistments by giving the President the power to call out 
volunteers for any term of service from six months to three 
years. The number of men furnished was to be equalized 
among the States according to population. The men having 
been organized into regiments no provision was made for their 
recruitment; there were no regimental depots, no assignments 
of regiments to congressional districts, no requirement that any 
regiment raised in any State or district should be kept full by 
voluntary enlistment or draft. There was but one method to 
prevent depletion, and that the one which, since the siege of 
Boston, had always proved ineffective—detaching recruiting 
parties from the field. 

“The fourth section of the first law was prolific of causes for 
protracting the war; it was based on the theory of confedera- 
tion; the troops were to be State and not National, and, as a 
consequence, the officers were to be commissioned by the gov- 
ernors and not by the President. 

CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF TITE POTOMAC, 1862, 


“On the 31st of March, 1862, the Government had in service 
an Army of 637,126 men, nearly all of whom were enlisted for 
the term of three years. 

“The Confederate Army, composed largely of one-year vol- 
unteers, whose entistments were on the eve of expiring, scarcely 
exceeded 200,000 men. 

“The failure to subdue the rebellion in 1861 had already been 
explained by our total want of military organization and prep- 
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aration. The failure to subdue it in 1862, with the amazing 
advantages possessed by the Union, proceeded from a cause 
entirely different—the mismanagement of our armies. 

“ Humiliated and made wiser by the defeat at Bull Run, the 
President, the Cabinet, and the people were at first disposed to 
give the new commander all the time necessary to organize and 
discipline his troops; but when several months had passed with 
no indication of an advance, the Army in the meantime having 
increased to above 200,000 men, impatience for action re- 
turned with accumulated force. 

“When Gen. McClellan assumed command he found his Army 
‘cowering on the banks of the Potomac,’ the troops and the 
people alike demoralized by the defeat and panic at Bull Run. 
He knew that but two things—men and the time to make them 
soldiers—were necessary to restore the ascendancy of the Gov- 
ernment. The men were given liberally, but time to drill them 
could not be accorded. When the armies throughout the coun- 
try, with scarcely a shadow of discipline, had swelled to the 
aggregate of 600,000, the expense of supporting them was so 
great that the President was forced to declare if something was 
not soon done the bottom would be out of the whole affair.’ 

“At the time of the appointment of Gen. McClellan the fate 
of the Nation seemed to depend upon this single individual. In 
the organization of his army he stood alone. None of his bri- 
gade, division, or corps commanders had ever seen service as 
such. None of them, as in Europe, had exercised command at 
maneuvers or had been practiced in handling large bodies of 
troops. The colonels, from whom the future brigadiers were 
mostly to come, were nearly all from civil life, with but little 
knowledge of tactics or standard of discipline by which to 
gauge the proficiency of their troops. A difficulty of nearly 
equi! magnitude confronted him in the staff. The Adjutant 
General’s Department, for want of interchangeability with the 
line, could not, as in European services, furnish competent chiefs 
of stuf to himself or to any of his corps and division com- 
manders. 

“It was during the month lost by the delay at Yorktown that 
the Confederate Congress abandoned voluntary enlistments, 
adopted conscription, and took away from the governors the 
power to commission Confederate officers; it was during this 
month, when the Army of the Potomac should have been at the 
doors of Richmond, that almost every regiment of the Confed- 
erate Army was reorganized; it was during this month that 
Confederate conscripts began to pour into the old regiments in- 
stend of being formed into new organizations; it was during 
this and the two succeeding months, while McDowell was held 
back, that these conscripts, associated with veteran comrades, 
acquired courage and discipline; and it was by concentration 
during the last month that the Confederate Army was made to 
equal its opponent. The loss of battles was but a trifle com- 
pared with the other consequences of this one month's delay. 
It arrayed against us a military system which enabled the Con- 
federate Government to call out the last man and the last dol- 
lar, us against a system based on voluntary enlistment and thé 
consent of the States. It was no longer a question of dealing a 
dissolving army its deathblow. We had permitted a rival gov- 
ernment to reorganize its forces which we now were compelled 
to destroy by the slow process of attrition.” 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

On the 26th ultimo my colleague, Senator Broussard, made 
an address in this Chamber in which he severely criticized Hon. 
Robert Ewing, Democratic national committeeman from Loui- 
Siana, and myself, because of certain statements about Col. 
Ewing, alleged to have been made by me in recent political 
speeches in Louisiana, in behalf of the Democratic candidates 
for governor and other State offices, and which were character- 
ized by Senator Broussarp as untrue. This address was sent in 
advance of its delivery to some large newspapers in Louisiana, 
which published it in full under flaring headlines, especially the 
allegations denying the truth of my statements, j 

At the close of Senator Broussarp’s speech I expressed regret 
that he had brought into the Senate a question of purely local 
politics, which did not interest or concern Senators, and after 
declining to enter into a controversy on the subject, I secured 
permission to print in the Record a copy of one of the Louisiana 
speeches which had given offense, although none was intended. 
His address and mine appear in the Recorp for the 27th ultimo, 
pages 4907 to 4920. 

Self-respect compelled me to reply to Senator Brovssanp's 
attack in order to establish the truth of my remarks, which he 
had denied, and I did so in an open letter to him, which was 
published in the Louisiana papers. Ex-Senator Murphy J. 
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Foster, who for 12 years was a member of this body, and Col. 
Ewing issued statements confirming my allegations, which were 
also published. Postmaster General Burleson and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, at my request, wrote me confirmatory letters. 
In order to complete the record in this controversy, which no 
one regrets as much as myself, I ask that the statements of 
Senator Foster, Col. Ewing, and myself, also the letters of the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of the Navy, be printed 
in the Recorp in order that the truth of what I said may be 
established beyond peradvenuture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1916. 
Hon. Rorenr F. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate, 


Dear Sin: In view of the sensational attack made by you upon Col. 
Robert Ewing and myself on the 21st ultimo in the Senate of the United 
States, I have determined to address you this open letter as an answer 
to your diatribe. I select this mode of response because, as stated by 
me immediately after the delivery ot your h, I do not think the 
Senate, the highest and most dignified legislative body on earth, the 
proper forum In which to wash solled political linen in the discussion of 
purely personal and jocal controversies. 

Your address greatly magnifies your own importance. I had no idea 
of antagonizing you when touring your old congressional district in 
the interest of Democracy. I was asked to go there by the Democratic 
campaign managers, because they knew it was the hotbed of Republican 
progressiveism, and it was thought I could have some effect because of 
my loyalty to sugar. the principai interest of that sectlon. You take 
yourself too seriously and imagine that when I gave Col. Ewing more 
credit in the sugar 1 than to anyone in Louisiana, including Senator 
Thornton and myself, I intended an attack on you. My efforts were 
solely to aid Democracy by making the real truth known to the sugar 
people, who were being prejudiced because of the alleged shortcomings 
of Robert Ewing. I disavow absolutely any intention of humiliating or 
belittling you n any of the speeches made by me during that tour. 

The remarks to which you took exception were published in the daily 
papers of Louisiana, and I doubt if they were known to a single United 
States Senator except ourselves. The press of the State is the medium 
through which you should have circulated your reply. Its columns 
were open to you, and while your discourse was pertinent to Loui- 
slanlans it did not interest or concern Senators from other States, 

For oor information, let me say ihat while you were reading your 
carefully prepared treatise Members of the Senate expressed to me 
their — . that your sense of propriety permitted you to transgress 
so grossly the traditions of that A 

Your remarks purport to be a denial of certain statements made by 
me in recent campaign speeches in Louisiana in regard to the activities 
of Mr. SUE three years ago during the fight to prevent placing su 
on the free list, but in reality, as I shall show later, they are Pro- 
12323 utterances which should never have fallen from the 
on of a Democratic Senator. As to charges which you bring against 

‘ol. Ewing, of which I have no nal knowledge, I shall ict him 
make answer, confident that he will do so completely and to the satis- 
faction of the Democracy of Louisiana. I shall concern myself merely 
to prove there was no substantial misstatement of fact ande by me to 
repel the attacks which you made upon me personally, cither niy or 
by 3 and then shall expose the motive whic you to 
speak, 

A newspaper account of my Lafayette h quoted me as sayin 
that Robert Ewing had done “ more for the sugar industry than al 
the Leuisiana delegation combined.” This is not correct, and you 
knew it. What I said was that “to Robert Ewing, a great deal more 
— — to any other one man, is due the extension for three years of the 

uty on sugar.” 

I told you of this misquotation on March 21, six days before your 
8 in the Senate, and in its delivery you admitted, under my ques- 

oning, I had so informed you; but in your address sent to the New 
Orleans papers you failed to take into account that significant fact. 

I desire now to call your attention to other inexcusable misstate- 
ments of facts that were available from the record before you when 
preparing your speech. 

ou would iead one to believe that you did not kwow it was ex- 
Senator Foster and not yourself who accompanied me to the White 
House for the 15-minute interview, though when questioned by me in 
the Senate you admitted that I had likewise so informed you. Why. 
in writing your speech which was published in the press, did you tali 
to make frank admission of this fact instead of tr ing to mislead by 
bringing in the name of tor Thornton? And why did you attempt 
to attach any importance to these matters which you admitted under 
my FA e were relatively unimportant? 

y, with the record before you, did you fail to say that the Under- 
wood tariff bill was introdu in the House on April 7, the second 
day after Col. Ewing, yourself, and I talked to President Wilson? 
And that the bill when so introduced by Mr. Unpenwoop contained the 
three-year sugar extension clause, practically substantiating the truth 
of the statement made by me, although it was not reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee until April 21? Why did you thus quibble? 

Another point on which you lay much stress is that you, and not 
Col. Ewing, remained behind with the President? Col. Ewing's recol- 
lection sustains by statement that it was he, and not you, who re- 
mained, and I am positive of it. 

When I gave Mr. Ewing this high credit, I did so with full knowledge 
of the splendid fight made by Louisiana Representatives and Senators 
for the retention of sugar duty. The record of Senator THORNTON 
and myself in regard to sugar needs no apology. We did all that 
mortal men could do. In Democratic caucuses and on the Senate floor 
we fought as desperately as we knew how, and the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the special session of the Sixty-third 
Congress show how earnestly we appealed to our colleagues not to put 
sugar on the free list. We voted against the Democratic tariff bill. 
the ter portion of which we approved, because of the free-sugar 
provision, thereby 3 our relations with the Democratic ad- 
ministration almost to the reaking point, and did so because of our 
pledges to the people of Louisiana. And, as you know full well, six 
members of the Louisiana delegation in the House did their utmost 
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— casa the enactment of the free-sugar clause, although two of the 
six 


voted for the tariff bili on final passage. 

My office was the rendezvous ot the sugar representatives, and I was 
171711... Fre pA p aeara ere Pokea E paad beara gg gn, 
hence I am as well qualified as yourself to say to whom credit belongs. 

You attempt to make it appear that I am subservient to Mr. Ewing 
in 5 for his efforts. This is the first time in 
I have n arged with subserviency to any man, and I 
with all the force of ve I glory, however, in enough 
ne give honor to whom honor is due, regardless of whom truth may 
ofend. 

You attempt to deride and beiittle Col. Ewing, and to destroy his 
standing at the Nation's Capital, at a e when another crisis is 
contona the 2 industry, merely to serve your personal — — 
recklessiy disregarding the possible consequence of your act. You make 
it appear that Robert Ewing was false to sugar, and have the temerity 
to piee him as the most istent and consistent enemy of the 
Louisiana sugar industry,” well knowing that the highest piace in the 
struggle waged was freely accorded to him then by all who were 
posted. That your memory may be refreshed on this point, I will 
quote the resolution 8 S by the American Cane Growers’ Assocla- 
tion under date of March 22. 1913: 

“Whereas the leading industry of Louisiana is confronted with the 
gravest crisis in its history, the last Democratic House having 
passed a bill placing sugar on the free list, which action promises 
to exercise marked influence in the pending revision of the tariff; 


an 

“ Whereas such a course would not only be a departure from the time- 
- honored policy of the party and a violation of its platform pledges, 
but would mark the industrial ruin of this State: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the American Cane Growers’ Association of Louisiana 
calls upon Hon. Robert Ewing, national Democratic committeeman, to 
visit ashington at once and lay before the President and the 
party leaders the gravity confronting our people. 

“The American Cane Growers’ Association is mindful of the val- 
unable services already rendered the people of Louisiana in this 
struggle by Col. Ew ne and of the inconveniences and sacrifices 
that a second trip to Washington would entail, but considering the 
Seriousness of the situation and the fact that he. of all Louisianta 
is especiaily qualified to make the representations, it feels warrant 
in calling upon him to make this sacrifice, confident that he will be 
willing now; as in the past, to sink rsonal consideration when the 
interests of so many of his fellow citizens are at stake. 

“ CHAS. A. FARWELL,” 


That the praise here bestowed was well merited is amply borne out 
by the statement of Senator Foster, whose fidelity to the cause of 
sugar can not be doubted, and also by the letter of Postmaster General 
Burleson to me, dated the 30th ultimo, which has been given to the 
press, and in which appear these pertinent words : 

“He [Ewing] worked night and day, and I believe without dis- 

raging in the least what may have been done by others, that it can 

truthfully said that Bob Ewing did more than any one person to- 
ward those things which finally resulted in the retention of the 1 cent 
prn pomas duty on sugar, with free sugar after three pee 
e purpose of letter was not to eulogize Ewing but to re- 
udiate the baseless attack you directed against its author, 2 
rieson, whose friendship for the people and the industries of his 
neighboring State has never been questioned. Other statements 
eaually — strong from sources as w. qualified to speak may easily 
secured. 

And new a word or two in regard to Federal appointments in 
Louisiana. The importance you ascribe to Col. Ewing in regard to 
these offices is grossly exaggerated, and I am sure no such wer is 
claimed by him. But one minor gag eye was made ind visually 
on his recommendation, and eyen that could not have been confirm 
bad it not been agreeable to Senator Thornton and myself. 
glad in several others to have his assistance, tho there were a 
number in which he had no part whatever. Senator Foster, at whom 

ou slur, was a inted upon the recommendation of the entire 
ulsiana delegation, Including yourself. In defeat at the last elec- 
tion he received more votes an you in victory. Gov. Sanders, at 
whom you also sneer, was appointed upon the recommendation of 
Senator Thornton and myself, though it was clearly recognized that 
it was Senator Thornton's 8 In regard to the other Federal 
officcholders in the State, I shall not attempt to particularize, except 
to say that I take direct issue with you in imputing that they are 
not in every way worthy of the honors that have been conferred upon 
them, and it is my belief that they are acceptable to the great 
majority of the Democrats of Louisiana. A number of enthusiastic 
recruits to the Progressive-Republican Party, who are close friends of 
roe come from the ranks of disappointed seekers for office at the 
nds of President Wilson. 

Now, Senator BROUSSARD, I wish to expose the motive which 
prompted you to describe “ Robert Ewing and his kind” as “ hang- 
nails on the hands of the Louisiana Democracy,” and then, in another 
flight of imagination, as the giant “ boss” of the “ bosses” in whose 
grasp the people of Louisiana are held powerless. This has a familiar 
sound. It is the raliying cry of the Pro ve-Republican candidate 
for governor of our State. Ewingtsm is the issue on which he 
would deceive the ple and ride into office, and you now openly strike 
hands with him. © such muddying of the waters will be permitted. 
Democracy’s candidate, Ruffin G. Pleasant, could never be the creature 
of any ring or boss, He is one of the bravest, truest, and most in- 
dependent spirits ever produced in 5 and, if elected | Mage 
will represent all the peopie honestly, wisely, and impartially. His 
candidacy is due to the support of the people of the country 8 
Their loyalty to him was secured in the fight he made against the 
constitutional convention, which was supported by both the State and 
city administrations at Baton Rouge, and was looked upon in its 
inciplency as invulnerable. The combination was so s g that 
everyone said it could not be defeated. But do you not recall what took 
Have you forgotten that it was Ruffin Pleasant who, at Baton 

ouge, against these assembled powers, with the mighty force of the 
50 of the country parishes behind him, chan the convention 

ili materially in the legislature, and later crushed it in one of the 
most remarkable political battles in the history of the State? Ewing 
and all the leaders of New Orleans whom you deride, backed by the 
almost unanimous support of their people, gave the convention 
measure an overwhelming majority; but the copie of the country 
parishes heard the voice of Ruffin Pleasan cilis under his banner, 
and decreed that the convention should not be held in the midst of a 
political campaign. : 


We were 


lace? 


Pleasant under the control of the bosses! 
such a saug is absurd. The fight 
for his 


city, seeing his remarkable popularity and desiring to bring together in 

„„ and ci and to set. at 
rest the idea that it had d s on the control of the State administra- 
tion, acce — 2 as aak candidate for renon 4 courted and 
conquer Jo Parker, who had announ on can- Pro- 
gressive ticket. 17 0 

Then followed the Democratic primary election, in which Pleasant 
received considerably more than one-half of the total possible vote of the 
State, inclusive of Progressive, Socialist, and Republican. 

He ran as strong in north Louisiana as in south Louisiana. Organs 
of the Progressive-Repubiican candidate stood aghast. Their candidate 
and his campaign committee and supporters had been prophesying a 
total vote of only eighty to ninety thousand. They had inserted, during 
the primary „ appealing to the people to re- 
main out of the tie primary. ey freely admitted that one 
who voted for elther Democratic candidate for governor was morally 
bound to support the nominee, but when they saw that the Democrats 
had eee 114,000 votes out of a total of 145,000, and that there were 
only left 30,000 votes for their candidate, red set about to revise their 
moral code and to create an issue with which to deceive the people of 


the State. And what is thelr issue? Bossism and “ Ewingism!” 
Senator Broussargp, permit me to say that while your address pur- 


ports to be an attack on Robert g and a correction of my alleged 
misstatements, it is, in fact, a Progressive campaign document. It is 
meat and bread to Louisiana Democracy’s bitterest enemies; it is a 


ve-Republican candidate. 
e election now only 17 days 
a United 


Does not your party perfidy stand revealed by this speech, and will not 
the Democracy see through your cunning? You, a Senator holding com- 
mission from the Democracy of the State, would covertly sacrifice if as 
a victim to John Parker, who for years been false to Democracy’s 
teachings and by every means at his command has attempted its de- 
struction. He it was who 9 to Louisiana Theodore Roosevelt, 
who may be the candidate of the national Republican Party for the 
Presidency of the United States against Woodrow Wilson, in whom the 
plain people of this Nation believe, and who they are determined shall 
continue in control of our country in crises such as it has never faced 
before. Has this been your game? Was this your reason when, two 

rs ago, in the campaign in the third congressional district, you failed 
o respond to the call of the party to support the candidacy of its 
nominee, Gueydan, against Martin, the Progressive, who had obtained 
the nomination over Peterman, campaign manager for Parker, and 
Edwin Broussard, your brother, and the present candidate for lieutenant 
governor with Parker? 

Was it on this account that when the Times-Picayune, in its edi- 
torial of A t 13. 1914, entitled A Democratic Campaign,” called 
upon you to declare where yeu stood, John Parker came to your defense 
in an open letter published the following day in the same paper? 

It is time in the history of the affairs ef Louisiana for men to step 
forward and be counted. Come out, Mr. BROUSSARD, and fight in the 
open. 

In the name of Democracy I ask, Do you intend to support and vote 
for Pleasant and his D-mocratie 333 

Do you intend to visit Louisiana before the election and make at 
least one speech in support of the Democratic ticket? If you should 
reply that you can not leave your duties here, will you issue a stute- 
ment in favor ef the Democratic candidate and urge your friends to 
support the ticket? 

If you are not in favor of the Democratic ticket, does not common 
fairness in a great fight like the present require you to make your posi- 
tion perfectly clear? Where do you stand? There is no middie ground. 
You must be for Democracy or against it. The people of Louisiana 
havea Sgr to an answer to these questions, and, as their representative, 
I demand it. 

If you do not promptly avow your yg es of the lar Democratic 
candidates, I shall assume, and ever 
assuming, that you are opposed to t 
lican- ve foe, Parker. 

wer ot your peng 

li not fight in favor of it, but stand forth like a 
the cause of 


result. The 114,000 loyal Democrats who voted in the 7. — 
om of the State of 

rty of the South, 2 for the fi time in 16 —— 
er 


triumph on the 18th, forever crushing the h 
South. 


How can any Democratic Senator halt or hesitate in such a battle? 
Whatever others may do, I shall stand my party and its flag. I 
shall stand by that 8 it is the of the Democratic Party 
and represents what is t in the hopes and aspirations of the su: 
mass of America If that party should fall through the conduct an 
utterance of those it has and to power, at least no man 
can say accusingly to me, Through this rent was thrust the dagger of 
. Jos. B. Ra 

Fours, ‘Os. NSDELL, 
United States Senator. 
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{From the New Orleans States of April 2, 1916.] 
Mr. Ewtnc's STATEMENT. 


Although I am a candidate for no office, Senator R. F. BROUSSARD 
has seen Sit, in a speech in the United States Senate, to make me the 
object of a bitter and unecalled-for personal attack in connection with 
the present campaign in Louisiana. 

e character of the speech, the time of its delivery, the fidelity with 
which it follows the line of attack here in Louisiana, the promptness 
with which the manager of Mr. Parker's campaign, who, as does the 
Senator, holds the commission of the Democratic Party, has announced 
Mr. Broussard as a recruit to the movement to defeat Col. Pleasant, 
the Democratic nominee, leave no room to doubt its polltical purpose, 

I regret the necessity which compels me to ask the public’s indul- 
gence of a veply to this attack which is a tissue of misstatement and 
suppression of fact. I am not an issue in the campaign, and I have 
no interest in its outcome except as a citizen of Louisiana who believes 
that the efficiency of our Government and the supremacy of our race 
alike require the triumph of the Democratic Party over the mongrel 
elements which Mr. Parker has organized in opposition to it. ut 
justice to truth and a duty I owe to myself leave me no alternative. 


THE CHARGES MADE BY MR, BROUSSARD, 


Mr. Broussarp’s charges fall mainly into four parts: 

a) That by voting for the unit rule at the Democratic convention 
in Baton Rouge, June 4, 1912, I was insincere in my support of Wood- 
row Wilson. 55 

(b) That I Lave been a “persistent and consistent enemy of sugar, 
and that Senator RaNspxst. aml ex-Nenator Foster did not bear truth- 
ful witness in telling the people of the third district that it was due 
to my efforts more than any other man’s that sugar was saved from 
immediate destruction in 1913. 

(c) That I permitted an agent of the Sugar Trust to embody an 
attack on sugar in the Democratic textbook in violation of the doctrine 
of the Baltimore platform. 

(d) That I am the dispenser of Federal patronage in Louisiana and 
have filled the Federal service with men repudiated by the white people 
of Louisiana. 

1 shall take these charges up in turn and show them to be without 
foundation, = 


The attitude of the States, from its feundation by the late Maj. 

. J. Ilearsey until now, has been that the only real and permanent 
paket ahs A for the sugar industry lay in the Democratic policy, maintained 
until three years ago, of treating sugar as an Ideal article of revenue 
taxation. uch treatment was consistently advocated by Cleveland, 
Carlisle, Morrison, Mills, Wilson, and other conspicuous advocates of 
Democratic tariff policy. 

At the inception of the last national campaign I felt that the most 
serious blow which could be dealt the industry would come from the 
nomination of either Mr. CLARK or Mr. Uxprnwoop, because of the ex- 
treme position cach had assumed in favor of immediate free sugar. I 
opposed both unrelentingly, personally and through the columns of 
the States and the Shreveport Times. 

M'COMBS'S ASSURANCES IN CONFERENCES MERE. 

On the other hand, my inclination was to Gov. Wilson, who then 
loomed large on the political horizon, 1 Gov. Wilson was found 
to be in sympathy with the tariff policy as respects sugar which the 
party had always maintained. In the spring of 1912 Mr. William F. 
McCombs, now the chairman of the Democratic national committee 
and then Gov. Wilson's manager and personal representative, came to 
Louisinun secking support for Gov. Wilson. He invited me to a long 
interview in the Grunewald Motel. Mr. J. Walker Ross and myself 
calle on him. In reply to my inquiry regarding Gov. Wilson's prob- 
able position on sugar, Mr. McCombs pointed to his recent speeches, 
and particularly one delivered at Brooklyn, as a guaranty that Gov. 
Wilson's election would involve no injury to any legitimate 8 
During the tariff fight Mr. McCombs, at my request, went to Wash- 
ington to confirm ito President Wilson that he had given this 
assurance, 

It was clear, well before the meeting of the Democratic convention at 
Baton Rouge, on June 4, that the whole drift in Louisiana was to 
Wilson, with south Louisiana bitterly antagonistic to CLARK and 
Unperwoop because of their stand on sugar. Theodore Wilkinson; 
Thomas II. Lewis; J. Zach Spearing. chairman of the State executive 
committee of the Good Government League; Donelson Caffery; ex- 
Gov. Newton C. Blanchard; J. P. Parker, of Monroe, all conspicuous 
Democrats and supporters of Gov. Hall, and the Times-Democrat, were 
for Wilson. 

THE GOVERNOR'S ENTRANCE UNEXPECTED, 

It is characteristic of the’ “ littleness" of the Item that its policy 
invariably is gauged by the States. It is against what E am for and 
for what I am against, without reference to the merits of any given 
proposition. 

‘The fact that the States was for Wilson therefore led the Item to 
espouse the cause of Mr. Chark. But up to May 26, when Gov. Hall 
suddenly and unexpectedly declared for Mr. CLARK, following the visit 
of CLARK agents here with rainbow prom in the event of his election, 
no one in uislana accepted seriously the Item's agitated attacks on 
Wilson or dreamed of the possibility of a Clank man on the Louisiana 
delegation. 

Nevertheless it then became clear that, with his prestige and influence 
as the newly elected Democratic governor and his power as the party 
leader over the State convention, the governor would be able at least 
partially to change the complexion of the delegation. 

Since. however, the Times-Democrat was pronounced for Wilson, my 
expectation was that an evenly divided delegation was possible, and 
my hope that the exigencies of the political situation in the Nation 
would make Mr. CLAnk’s nomination out of the question and give a 
chance for the eventual nomination of Wilson or some other candidate 
not an avowed enemy of sugar. 

Mu. MOORE’S INTEREST IN THE MATTER, 

When I reached Baton Rouge June 3 it was my understanding that, 
as a result of the protest of Mr. Moore, who, fceling keenly the rebuke 
to the Times-Democrat in the governor's espousal of the Item's cau- 
didate, had sent Mr. Norman Walker to the governer on Sunday, the 
governor would be satisfied with a divided delegation without instruc- 
tions, it being the expressed judgment of the Times-Democrat, Pica- 
yune, and States, and of many of the leading men of the State, that 
an aulustructed delegation of big men should be sent to Baltimore with 
ample freedom of action to enable them to protect the Interests of the 
Sugar industry and the Democratic Party. 


I did at that time visit the governor and did in casual conversation 
Say, in answer to his Inquiry, that I saw no objection to a unit rule; but 
the details were not discussed, and it is absurd for Mr. BROUSSARD to 
say, in the light of my strong feeling on the subject, that I did assent 
or could have assented to any plan of gag based on a bare majority 
of the delegation. 

The governor's own position at that time is explained in a dispatch 
which Mr. Stanley Ray, his closest newspaper friend, sent to the Times- 
Democrat and which was printed the morning of June 4. It said: 

“The governor is willing to accept an uninstructed delegation and 
have some Wilson men named on it, but he desires the — 9 9705 of the 
delegation friendly to CLARK. The delegation then would be free to 
pee 5 e a but would be prone to favor the Speaker if his chances 
ooked good.” 

I did not disagree with the 3 of the unit rule, buf it was a 
matter of the conditions of its application. Such was, I think, the 
position of a large majority of the delegates. 


MR, BROUSSARD’S ATTACK ON HALL ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. BrovssarpD, with characteristic lack of modesty, claims credit 
for having defeated the unit rule. I concede the vigor of the fight he 
made against Mr. Clank, resenting as he did the fact that it was Mr. 
Crank and Mr. Uxperwoop who had dismissed him from the Ways and 
Means Committee for his apostasy in the CANNON fight. But I do not 
believe any attempt would have been made by Mr. Claiborne, always a 
disturbing element, to inject the unit rule into the proceedings, but 
for the feeling engendered by Mr. Brovssarp’s attack on the State 
administration for its support of Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. Brovussanp says I voted for the unit rule, and that if it had been 
carried Louisiana would have gone to Baltimore solidly against Wilson. 

That is false, as are so many of Mr. Brovssanp’s statements. 

I did not vote for the unit rule. The unit rule was never voted on 
by anybody at Baton Rouge June 4, 1913. 

The record shows the convention had met; seated its delegates; 
listened to the fiery speeches of Mr. Broussarp and Mr. Wickliffe: 
grown excited when as Mr. Broussarp mounted the rostrum the second 
time some one in the chamber shouted to him, “Go back to Ireland. 
where you belong, you Republican scoundrel ” ; elected its delegates at 
large; ratified the selections of the congressional districts; named the 
presidential electors; chose the national committeeman unanimously ; 
and was about to adjourn in a perfect bubble of harmony when Mr. 
Claiborne appeared and sprang his motion for the unit rule. 

Mr. Webber, of Ascension, promptly moved to adjourn, and the con- 
vention did so. It did not, as Mr. Broussanp says, vote on a motion 
io table Mr, Claiborne’s resolution, 


WHY HE VOTED AGAINST AN ADJOURNMENT. 


I voted not to adjourn. I never run away from a fight. I was per- 
fectly willing to have Mr. Claiborne’s motion discussed, in full confidence 
that the sentiment of the convention was against it; and, so far as 
my vote on the proposition was concerned, I should have felt that any 
implied obtigation in my casual statement to the governor would have 
been fulfilled by my support of a resolution leaying it to the discretion 
ef the delegation at Baltimore, by a two-thirds vote, to apply the rule 
whenever in its judgment such a step was to the interest of the State 
and the Democratic Party. 

Any insinuation that I was ever for a hard-and-fast unit rule by a 
bare majority of the delegation is without foundation. 

The record of the Baltimore convention shows that Mr. CLARK 
received 11 votes on the first ballot and Mr. Wilson 9. On the fourth 
each received 10. Thereafter until the end of the struggle Mr. Wilson 
never received less than half the delegation, even when Mr. CLank’s 
vote reached its high-water mark of 556 on the tenth ballot, and it 
Heat beac to more than two-thirds of the delegation before the decisive 
ballot, 

The only unit rule which I. would have supported could therefore 
never have operated to the advantage of Mr. Chark. But it would 
pare given Mr. Wilson the solid vote of Louisiana on the forty-third 
vallot, 

IL 


Mr. Ctank's nomination, assuming he was thereafter elected, would 
have meant immediate free sugar. A sense of modesty restrains me 
from referring to my own share in achieving the defeat of Mr. CLARK 
and the nomination of Mr. Wilson 

But the fact that I was invited by Giv. Wilson to be one of the 
14 Democrats to manage his campaign, the second time Louisiana and 
both times in my person was so honored since the Inte Senator F. B. 
Jonas similarly served in the first campaign of Mr. Cleveland, suf- 
ficiently attests the President’s appreciation of those services and ex- 
pans why the financial and commercial interests of New Orleans and 
he sugar planters themselyes felt that perhaps I could do more than 
anyone else at Washington to persuade the President to include sugar 
in the Democratic tariff bill. 


THE BRYAN FREE-SUGAR RESOLUTION. 


I have no wish to detract from the earnestness with which Mr. 
ZROUSSARD labored at Baltimore. But at least T may mention, as part 
of my own service there, that when Senator-elect RANSDELL came to 
me with a message from Mr. Brovssanp that Mr. Bryan had a frec- 
sugar resolution to be introduced in the resolutions committee, which 
he feared, if offered, would become a plank in the platform, and in- 
voked my intimate personal relations with Mr. Bryan to prevent its 
introduction, 1 pressed my views with so much earnestness upon Mr. 
Bryan that free sugar was not mentioned by the resolutions com- 
mittee and Mr, Bryan's Indorsement of the work of the Democratic 
louse of 1912, as the resolutions will show, became general in its 
terms. This was in the face of the fact that Senator James, of Ken- 
tucky, the permanent chairman, in his speech on taking the chair, de- 
clared emphatically for free sugar. 

If the secret history of the Ways and Means Committee which in 
1912 reported the first free-sugar bill is ever written, it probably will 
be found that Mr. Buoussanv’s own betrayal of the Democratic Party 
in his pupae of Speaker CANNON and Republican robber tarif bills 
was not the least of the influences which led the Democratic Llouse to 
reverse a traditional policy of the 
passnge of the bill gave the excuse for the sugar passages in the cam- 
paigu text book, and gave Democratic Congressmen in nonsugar States, 
who were candidates for reelection, an opportunity to go before their 
constituencies and preach the doctrine of n 1 breakfast table 
through free sugar, with the result that when Mr. Wilson and the new 
administration came into power there was a widespread sentiment in 
Washington, supported by the country, in favor of free-listing sugar; 


arty. However that may be, the 
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and it was this sentiment which I believe inclined the President to let 
it be known that he was favorable to free sugar in the new tariff bill. 


SHARED DISAPPOINTMENT OF LOUISIANIANS. 
1 shared the disappointment of the people of Louisiana over his atti- 
0 


tude. I thought it a departure from the ye ger of the — adopted 
by the Baltimore Fer and the policy the party the to 
treat sugar, an a te of universal consumption, as 

which to lay a revenue duty. Moreover, I felt that to free list sugar 
was to discriminate against a Louisiana industry which, while 2 
erly subject to tariff reductions along with the industries of the orth 
ani East, should not be ruthlessly destroyed; and more particularly did 
J feel that, if the industry was to be destroyed, it should not be sud- 
denly, leaving ruin and bankruptcy in its wake, but that ample r- 
tunity should be given to the people of south Lou to rea 
themselves to new. agricultural and economical conditions. 

At Washington, foliowing the inauguration, I ur these views with 
all the vigor of which I was capable on the President and those who 
were influential in the party councils, and then came back to Louisiana 
to pick up the threads of my business, which necessarily had suffered 
from an months’ absence in the interest of the Democratic national 
campaign. 

1 had no wish to return to Washington. I did not feel that I was 
called 1 make further sacrifices of my time. Mr. BROUSSARD 
had not modest in saying to the people of Louisiana that at Sea- 
girt, before the Democratic convention, he had à understandings 
with Gov. Wilson which assured the protection of sugar and that as 
a member of the resolutions committee at Baltimore he had incor- 
porated into the platferm a resolution which he had drafted at Sea- 
girt with the President to safeguard the industry. I had no desire to 
usurp any of the functions of the Louisiana delegation, in whose 

atriotic devotion to the interests of the State I had the fullest con- 
lence, and I was justified in feeling that if Mr. Broussard reminded 
the President of the understandings which he represented they had 
had Fr Seagirt the threatened blow at sugar eventually would be 
aver 
SUGAR PLANTERS INSISTED UPON HIS RETURN. 

But notwithstanding that my attitude was well known the financial 
interests in general and the sugar planters in paremat insisted upon 
my return to Washington as the man who, in their Judgment, could do 
more than sen other to bring the President and the administration to 
stay the paralyzing attack on the . was then impending. 

he planters were not my friends nor friends of the States. Merely 
Lecanse I conscientiously believed in and continued to preach the doc- 
trine of Maj. Nearsey and the Democratic Party that sugar ought to 
have a revenue rather than a protective tariff for many years they 
ranked the States and myself as enemies of the industry rather than 
its friends. But in this instance they believed that my relations to 
the Democratic President and his campaign and the consistency with 
which I had preached the Democratic tarif doctrine t me in a 
peculiarly favorable position to serve them and their industry in the 
crisis then upon it. 

Neither the States nor its publisher has ever cried from the house- 
tops his services to the industry and the local financial Interests so 
deeply involved in its welfare. I haye remained silent under the 
aspersions of Mr. John M. Parker and his ranting menagerie. I have 
ignored the consistent misrepresentations of envious competitors who, 
if they had rendered similar service and been the recipient of similar 
testimonials to those I refer to for the first time, they would long since 
have capitalized and commercialized these testimonials and paraded 
them in flaming advertisements in all the trade papers of the country. 
I even refrained from comment when aiter the 1915 extra session of 
the legislature the Sugar Planters’ Association met and thanked the 
Item and the press for ald rendered in the passage of the so-calied 
antitrust sugar legislation and concluded with a gratuitous paragraph 
thanking the Porto Rican delegation for valuable assistance rendered 
two years * in the 1913 pig at Washington to prevent the 
adoption of free sugar, although these gentlemen never by word or 
letter had indicated any appreciation of my work undertaken at their 
own earnest request. I attributed their course to ignorance of the 
facts and not ingratitude and said nothing. 

Neither the States nor myself is given to horn blowing. It is only 
because of Mr. Broussarp’s wanton assault that I am moved to make 
use of these testimonials. 

After I had said repeatedly to gentlemen who had come to me that I 
did not feel it was fair to ask me to make further business sacrifices, the 
American Cane Growers’ Association, the official body of the sugar 
planters, summoned a meeti and embodied their appeal to me to 
return to Washington in a resolution never heretofore made public. 

As an eyidence of their earnestness, a large delegation, headed by 
President Charles A. Farwell and including Charles Godchaux, James 
Davidson Hill, and Mr. Burgieres, came to my office and presented the 
resolution with verbal assurances of their profound desire that I should 
act favorably on them. The resolution follows: 


TIE RESOLUTION OF THE PLANTERS. 
“ Whereas the leading industry of Louisiana is confronted with the 
gravest crisis in its history, the last Democratic House having 


paana a bill ee soe on the free list, which action promises 
o exercise marked influence in the pending revision of the tariff; 


an 

“ Whereas such a course would not only be a departure from the time- 
honored policy of the party and a violation of its patom pledges, 
but would mark the industrial ruin of this State: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Cane Growers’ Association of Louisiana 
call upon Hon. Robert Ewirg, Democratic national committeeman, to 
visit Washington at once and lay before the President and the party 
leaders the gravity of conditions confronting our pepole. 

“The American Cane Growers’ Association is mindful of the valuable 
services already rendered the ple of Louisiana in this struggle by 
Col. Ewing and of the inconvenience and sacrifices that a second trip to 
Washington would entail, but considering the seriousness of the situa- 
tion a the fact that he, of all Loulsianians, is specially qualified to 
make these representations, it feels warranted in calling upon him to 
make this sacrifice, confident that he will be willing now, as in the past, 
to sink personal considerations when the interests of many of his fellow 
citizens are at stake. 

“TI hereby certify the above and foregoing is a true and correct cop: 
of the resolution passed 5 Oy American Cane Growers’ Association nt 


its meeting of March 22. 1 
“ CHARLES A. FARWELL, President.” 


SAID BROUSSARD URCED THAT HE BE SENT. 
e — 5 s 12 
s 3 o make the 
ried with it the approval of the Lo 

delegation, and 
Saup bad been consulted and had in 
n con an m A 
These tel which were — — — To the Times-Democrat of 
March 23, 1913, show how scrupulous were the planters to remove any 


ground for friction: 
New ORLEAN 
Senator Josnyn E. RANspsELL, ee ee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Noticing that the Senate committee and the House committee are — 
ing to frame tariff legislation without any interference from ert 
are very much worried and are trying to get Messrs. Foster and Ewing 
to go to Washington to give you assistance and cooperate with you. 
What do you th of the plan, and have you any suggestions? 


American CANB GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLES A. FARWELL, President. 
To which Mr, RANSDELL answered: 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1913. 
CHARLES A. FARWELL, 
President American Cane Growers’ Association 
New Orleans: 


Responding to your telegram, think it quite important for your asso- 
clation to have several able representatives come here as soon as pos- 
sible and remain until understanding is reached in regard to duty on 
sugar. Senator Foster and Col. Ewing can both be of great assistance. 
I am doing my utmost but need help. 

J. B. RANSDELL. 


Under the circumstances, I did not believe that I could refuse to go to 
Washington. I so told the delegation, but said I would only consent 
to do so at my own expense. 

The intense interest of the financial institutions of the city in the 
mission was evidenced in the letters which came to me from their 
heads and which not only portrayed the calamitous conditions which 
free sugar would bring but attached what I considered an undue value 
to the results which my trip would bring. 


BANKERS PRAISE HIM FOR AGREBING TO GO, 


These letters were from Sol Wexler, vice president of the Whitney- 
Central National Bank; W. R. Irby, president of the German-American ; 
J. J. Gannon, president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co,; and Charles 
Janvier, president of the Canal-Louisiana Bank & Trust Co., and I give 
herewith that of Mr. Wexler as typical of these letters, showing how 

ave the bankers, as well as the planters, considered the situation 
rou a financial, commercial, and industrial standpoint and how anxious 


they were that I should go: 
New ORLEANS, March 23, 1913. 
Col. Rogert EWING 
Daily States, New Orleans, 


My Dear COLONEL: I learn with great pleasure from Mr. Godchaux 
that you are going to Washington to-night to see whether you can not 
be of some assistance in the framing up of the present tariff bill, espe- 
cially that portion referring to sugar. 

I am sure that your cooperation will help matters materially. Your 
views are well known, and, being more or less disinterested, you can 
give facts concerning sugar which many others could not. 

The report that mpr is liable to placed on the free list must 
surely be a mistake. he Government can not ruin an industry with- 
out giving due notice. It is the opinion of many that the facts which 
have been placed before Congress are not correct, in so far as the sugar 
3 of Louisiana is concerned. t sugar can be grown without 
n tariff is believed by many, but I know it to be a fact that this is 
absolutely impossible; in fact, it is questionable whether it can be 
grown with oi reduction in the tarif whatsoever. Therefore it is 
urgent that only a small reduction be made, and we sincerely trust 
That che view you have expressed of a 25 per cent reduction will be the 
maximum. ; 

Should the sugar industry in Loulsiana be destroyed or crippled, 
the injury te New Orleans will be very great; in fact, with the disaster 
of 1911, due to the freeze of the crop, and the disaster of 1912 
due to the floods and weather conditions, New Orleans has been crippled 
materially. The bank Orpon, owing to the failure of the tw 
cessive sugar cro have u red almost $10. 1 . This shows 
in a few words how much Louisiana, and especially New Orleans, is 
dependent upon the sugar industry. 

he statements made by the sugar planters as to the cost of produc- 
tion, etc., are correct, „ as I have had occasion recently to Investi- 
gate same, although not directly interested, I desire to state that you 
Bep: place the utmost confidence in the figures which have been <ub- 
mitted. 

As above stated, any reduction in the tariff on sugar in excess of 
25 per cent will be most disastrous not only to New Orleans but to 
the entire State of Louisiana; and I trust you will endeavor to con- 
vince the powers in Washington of our critical condition. 

If I enn be of any service, please do not hesitate to call upon me, as 
the time has now come when every triot and citizen of nisiana, 
and especially New Orleans, must put their shoulder to the wheel to 
save an industry which means so much to the State at large. 

8 you sincerely in advance for anything you may do on 
behalf of the sugar planters, I am, with kindest regards, 


Yours, very truiy, 
Son Wexrsr, Vice President. 
THE SITUATION ux FOUND AT WASHINGTON, 
When 1 reached Washington on March 26, I found the situation 
most serious, with the President, who had not then publicly committed 


himself but was believed to be strongly inclined to free sugar, holdi 
the situation in the hollow of his hand. m * 


House was inevitable, 


that the pamass of a free-sugar bill 
o the f. who had declared for it 


owing t ecling of Democratic Memi 
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Mr. Unprerwoop having given me 3 do so, in one of my 
early interviews with toe resident I urged x UNDERWOOD S suggen- 
tion as 5 the door to a just compromise. I was greatly disaj 
pointed to find the President apparently immovable in the position 
that he could not consent to an administration measure in the Senate 
carrying a different provision from a similar measure in the House. 

In view of the attitude of the President and Mr. UNDERWOOD, I 
could see no hope of 3 free sugar. There was left only a cam- 
E to stave off the e ay; and 1 then to press upon the 

resident with all my earnestness the justice of allowing a space of 
seven years before the final extinguishment of the duty. 


MR. BROUSSARD INVISIBLE FOR SEVERAL DAYS, 


Mr. Brovssanp reached Washington March 27, the day after I did. 
He neither saw the President nor put himself in touch with. Senator 
RANSDELL, ex-Senator Foster, or myself on Thursday, Friday, or Satur- 
day; and I violate no confidence when I say that it was the opinion 
in many quarters that his violent criticism of the President in pubile, 
soon begun by him, made him so lack in influence with the adminis- 
tration as to hold out little hope from him of useful service. 

Penia he visited Gov. Hall at the Willard, and on Monday, the 31st, 
for the first time he went to the White House to present Gov. Hall. 
The visit was brief and fruitless, as the Washington dispatch to the 
Times-Democrat the following day showed. On ursday of the same 
week he saw the President with Mr. Wexler to suggest the Canadian 

lan of taxing sugar, but, while the President was interested he said 

e suggestion ought to have been made 10 days before and was then 
too late. Why it was too late I shall show. 

Between the dag: of my arrival, March 26, and Wednesday, April 2, 
one of the two vital days in the struggle, I saw the President on sey- 
eral occasions, atone and in com y with others. Senator RANSDELG 
will not want for witnesses to bear out ev et teen in his state- 
ment that, in these critical days, it was my fortune to get audi- 
ences when others failed. 


THE ACCESS IIE HAD TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Dispatches to the New Orleans papers of the time showed that I 
was with the President an hour on Tuesday, April 1. Tuesday is 
Cabinet day, and callers are rarely received and their time is limited. 

When . Wexler returned from Washington he gave the press an 
interview. Im it he said: 

“The presence of Democratic Committeeman Ewing and of Senator 
Foster has been of inestimable benefit. Mr. Ewing has had the ear of 
the President because of his association with him before and after the 


campaign, and because of his services during the 5 . he enjoys a 
prege which enabled our representatives and others at least ob- 

in audiences and an opportunity to protest- against e proposed 
meas 


ensure.“ 
It will be denied by no one at this time that if the sugar industry, 


by the act of the present session of. Con is pre for four 
years or indefinitely, it be because, the esident first. de- 
clared for immediate free sugar, he yielded to ent and impor- 


el 3 caren | the tariff law. 

Mr. Brovussarp, who has constitu himself for many rere the 
a msible, ect] 

n the 


as Sen: RANSDELL and ex-Senator 
Foster which have so) upset the junior Senator. ; 


SENT FOR EWING TO OFFER THREE YEARS’ GRACE. 


Eey on the morning of Aprii 2, while still in my room at the 
Powhatan Hotel, I was called to the telephone by the White House 
and told that the President desired to see me at 9 o'clock. I was in 
good condition and I responded to the summons on time. 

It was to communicate to me the fact, to be in turn communicated 
to the planters and the Senators, that, while he was definitely com- 
mitted to free sugar, he had been moved to see the justice of the plea 
that time ought to be given to those directly, and indirectly — ent 
on the Seger 9 to adjust themselves to the new) conditions. e con- 
dition was that the planters should accept the concession and the Sena- 
tors Seve to support the bill. 

I laid the matter promptiy: before the congressional delegation and 
the Loulsianians then in ington in.the interest of sugar, and wired 
it. to. New Orleans. = 


“You have saved the State $30,000,000," was Sol Wexler’s state- 
ment to me in Senator RANSDELL’S room, in: the Senator's presence, 
when I told him of the President's proposition. 

I submit these telegrams as suggestive of the medium through which 
the planters were seeking relief: 

New ORLEANS, April 3, 1913. 
Col. ROBERT: DWING, 
Powhattan- Motel, Washington: 

Proposition: as wired, while unsatisfactory and can not be accepted, 
shows that President: has receded: from 
now open to argument, no doubt thanks to your good Work, which we 
all highly appreciate. Now that: you have gotten him in this posi- 
tion, hi you will keep at it and get better deal, as we can not accept 
one he has proposed. 

CHARLES Gopcnacx. 
NEW ORLEANS, April. 3, 1913. 
Messrs. Hwrxe, Foster, and MILLING, 
Powhatan Hotel, Washington: 


At your. suggestion have called together: such planters as could be 
assembled. are of the opinion that the pee tion made by the 
President should not be agreed to. Ultimate free sugar would be 


ruinous. ‘They believe that our Senators, Congressmen, and Representa- 
tives In Washin oai by continuing the good fight they are now making 
and which the Tis ce of our cause warrants, will obtain better con- 
sideration at the hands of the President and Congress. 
CHARLES A. FARWELL, President. 

These telegrams were not conclusive, pending a formal meeting of 
the American’ Cane Growers’ Association. But the President grew 
impatient for an answer, On Friday afternoon, April 4, he sent 
Senator HUGHES; of New Jersey, and Secretary Tumulty to see Senator 
RAXSDELL and myself, finding: us in Senator RANXSDELL'S. office. y. 
wanted an immediate answer, saying the bill was ready and must 


his previous position and is: 


include either free sugar or the President's concession, subject to the 
condition already referred to. We advised them the planters had 
called a meeting in New Orleans for Saturday, and that we would 
inform the President at an appointment Saturday night, April 5, at 
8 o'clock, of their action. 

On 5 the planters acted, declining the proposition. It was 
evident then that we had reached a critical phase of the negotiations, 
and that our only hope was to persuade the President to withdraw 
the condition accompanying his concession. Meeting Mr. BROUSSARD 
at Saturday evening’s conférence, we invited him to go with us to the 
White House. 

The President received us at the hour appointed. We consumed. the 
full 50 minutes of our time, during which Senator RANSDELL made a 
peer appeal for the continuation of the three years’ clause despite 

is inability to vote for the bill, the conference neither side 
yielded. 
un. EWING REMAINED WITH PRESIDENT. 


Mr, Broussard now contests Senator Ranspett’s statement that 
when they left I remained, and Mr. Ranspett/s inference that what 
occurred after their departure influenced the President's eventual de- 
cision to yield the three years without condition. 

Mr. Broussard is mistaken. Mr. RANSDELL’s recollection is perfect 
with respect to who remained. I did. I told Mr. RANSDELCL as we rose 
it. was my desire to do so. 

I cite Mr. Broussard himself as a witness against himself. In his 
statement he says: 

“As we walked out of the front door of the White House we met 
and monnen and shook hands with Congressman UNDERWOOD on his 
wae to keep bis appointment.” 

ur conference was held in the President's library on the second 
floor of the White House. The front door is downstairs. I myesif 
met and stopped and shook hands with Mr. UNDERWOOD as he entered 
—— Ubrary. Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. Brovussarp had gone 10 minutes 
ore. 
WHAT WILSON SAID TO UNDERWOOD. 


What occurred between the President and Mr. UNDERWOOD was nar- 
rated in_a dispatch printed on the first page of the States, April 8, 
1918. Here it. is: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. was informed that the Louisiana. interests had 
refused to ee to the alternative proposal, and that he might 
ahead with the bill. This would have meant 8 tely. 

“*What is your desire that we should do?’ asked the Ways and 
Means chairman during the hesitation that followed the President's 
announcement. 

“Notwithstanding their declination, I would like to see those fel- 
lows get the benefit of the three years rst Pocky „said the President. 

„Then the bill shall be ch " replied . UNDERWOOD.” 

On the next day, Sunday, April 6, it was announced that the Presi- 
dent had agreed to the three-year clause. On April 7 the bill was re- 
ported 2 the House—not 16 days later, as Mr. Brovssaup, erring 

Dy eges: 

This extract from the second paragraph of the press report printed 
in the newspapers on Monday, April 7, 1913. convicts Mr. BROUSSARD 
of this 3 all the more remarkable from the fact that at 
hdr pen he had fall access. to the facts and ample time to verify 


hem: 
= WASHINGTON, April 7. 

Jutta id men CLARK. was 8 his gavel in the 
House, Majority Leader UNpnnwoop dr the tariff-revision bill into 
the hopper, and thereby officially started a. business that promises to 
o Jerine at work through the Washington dog days’ and well 

0 August.“ 

This practically completes the record of activities at Washington. 
A later service, however, I was called upon to render the planters, 


ANOTHER SERVICD TO THE INDUSTRY. 


| When the Ways and Means Committee presented the bill it set Mareli 
1 as the date of the first cut in the duty. Evidently Mr. BROUSSARD» 

retending always to be alert to the interests of sugar, did not realize 
The injustice to the third district growers of a reduction before the- 
season was entirely over. 

Be that as it may. 898 ESTOPINAL, on the representation of 
the planting and financial interests, subsequently introduced a bill to 
extend this date to June 30, 

Is it not significantly indicative of Mr. Brovssarp’s poor standing 
with the Democracy that it was Mr. ESTOPINAL, and not Mr. BROUS- 
Sand, who was asked by these gentlemen to introduce their bill? 

On October 24 I was handed this. telegram from Col. James D. Hill 
and Mr. Paul Christian: ? 

i WASHINGTON, October: 24, 1913. 
Hon, CHARLES A. FARWELL, 
New Orleans, La:: 

It is very important that Col. Ewing see Uxperwoop, when he 
to Mobile, and impress on him the necessity for 3 the Estopinal 
joint resolution. NDERWOOD left for Alabama last night. Esrori xa 
wrote Ewing strong letter to-day, and this office also wrote him: 
| HILL. and CHRISTIAN: 
| It was also desired that I should see the President, and I. make this: 
excerpt from the letter of: Mr. Christian, now cl y identified. with 
Mr. Brovussarp, to show how little foundation there is for. Mr 
Brovussarv’s present statement that 1 have been a consistent and per- 
sistent enemy of sugar. 


WANTED HIM AGAIN TO SEE PRESIDENT. 


I believe, Colonel, that if PA were to lay this matter before the 
President he would see the justice of our contention and at least agree 
not to interposo his.objection to any relief that Congress may see fit 
to extend to the people of Louisiana, 

Postmaster General Burleson spoke in the most sympathetic tone 
for. our people, stated how he had always been for a duty of 1 cent, 
and d t on the hard fight you had made for the Louisiana. sugar 
industry. To use his own 5 he said that the people of Louisiana 
would never know how hard you had worked to save their industry, 
and that the coneession that had been secured from the administration 
was entirely due to your efforts, as the President had been intent on 

sugar free at once. He said that you d secured the three- 
year clause.” 
I went to Mobile and spent several hours with Mr. UNDERWOOD. I 
found him most sympathetic toward the State and the industry. I 
failed only in my mission because he said. he and the President feared 


the amendment might open the door to a general attack on the tariff 
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law. But he took occasion to add that the committee bad amended the 
bili to protect the planters on the crop of 1913-14; that they had ex- 
tended the date exactly as requested by the Louisiana Feople, and that 
they would as readily have made the extension to June 30 if at the time 
they had been requested to do so. 

y did Mr. Brovussarp, setting Bp title to a monopoly of 3 
of the sugar question and the self-constituted and anointed apostle 
of the Industry, let this golden opportunity sip to save a considerable 
fortune to the district he then represented? 


MR. BURLESON GIVES HIM THE CREDIT. 


It is appropriate to include in this record an extract from a letter 
written by Postmaster General A. S. Burleson to Senator RANSDELL, 
dated March 30, 1916, in answer to Mr. Brovssarp’s attack. Mr, 
Burleson is the political adviser of the President and, among the 
Cabinet, one of his most intimate friends. He said: 

“I know Col. Ewing labored without ceasing in his efforts to keep 
sugar from going on the free jist, and he left nothing undone at that 
time to accomplish his purpose. He worked night and day, and I believe, 
without disparaging in the least what may have been done by others, 
that it can be truthfully said that Bob Ewing did more than any one 
person toward those things which finally resulted in the retention of 
the 1-cent duty on sugar, with free sugar after three years.” 

Thus completing a record, unimpeachable by Mr. BROUSSARD or any- 
one else, I am lling the public shall judge whether I have been a 
“ persistent and consistent enemy of sugar”; whether, as Parker head- 
quarters has sald, I merely “ went along with the others to Washing- 
ton” or nded to a call of distress of the planting and financial 
interests, and whether Senator RANXSDELL and ex-Senator Foster spoke 
within the record when they told the people of the third district that, 
in the matter of the three years’ concession, their real debt of gratitude 
was to me. 

III. 

Mr. Brovussarp charges that, through the indifference or forgetfulness 
of the national committeeman, F. G. Lowry, the hired agent of the 
Federal Sugar Co., was permitted to write into the Democratic Cam- 
paign Textbook a vicious attack on the leading industry of his State.“ 

The charge is gratuitous. He might as reasonably have laid the war 
in Europe at my doors. 

Mr. obssand quotes at length from the official proceedings of the 
Senate lobby r committee to prove that Mr. Lowry fur- 
nished the material for the book. Mr. Lowry’s own eyidence offers 
sufficient proof that the charge is without foundation. 

The campaign committee was divided in halves, one with headquarters 
in New York, the other with headquarters in Chicago. I was placed at 
the head of one of the bureaus in Chicago, The textbook was prepared 
and issued from New York. 

My first knowledge of the gross attack on sugar came through a 
newspaper. I was outraged. I considered the attack a clear breach of 
faith after what I had done to persuade Mr. Bryan not to introduce a 
free-sugar resolution at Baltimore. I considered it a violation of the 
tarif plank we had written into the platform. 

As soon as my attention was d ed to the matter I left Chicago for 
New York in the hope that there was still e to have the obnoxious 
matter epange 8 it was too late. The book was printed 
and already d been widely istributed. The damage could not be 
repaired ; but I did not hesitate to express to the New York headquar- 
ters disapprobation of the lack of foresight which had permitted 
tho inclusion in the book of matter affecting an industry in my State 
unwarranted by sarng Ney the party platform. 

Since Mr. Brovussarp has seen fit to charge the injury done to ae * 
to ie “indifference or forgetfulness,” I am justified in retorting that 
Mr. Brovussarp’s “ indifference or forgetfulness ” has cost it more. 

The ievying of an income tax was long advocated by the Democratic 
Party. as it “indifference or forgetfulness” which led Mr, Brovs- 
SARD, always proclaiming his readiness to sacrifice everything—even 
“party regularity "—for sugar, to join in its advocacy and vote for it 
in ngress? For everyone with common sense knew that the tax 
would yield so great a revenue that the reason for keeping sugar on the 
dutiable list would disappear; and, as a matter of fact, it was the 
income tax which was la y responsible for and made possible the 
free-sugar legislation of 1913. 

John Marks gave that very reason in the Louisiana Senate in 1910 
for his vote against ratification of the amendment. Did Mr. BROUSSARD 
really care nothing for ae. when he urged and voted for the amendment 
or was he metely too stupid to recognize the consequence of his course? 


Iv. 


Mr. Brovussarp’s charge that I am seeking to become the political boss 
of the State and that 1 have claimed “the credit for every Federal 
appointment made in Louisiana” are the vaporings of a man with a 
grouch. They but echo the mouthings of Mr. John M. Parker and his 
spellbinders and organs, and they prove nothing except that Mr. Brovs- 
SARD has joined the pack now barking at my heels. 

Since the pack is made up of men no longer in sympathy with the 
Democratic rty or Its principles, Mr. BROUSSARD, who is a Democrat 
in name and a Republican in faith, must find himself in oo com- 
pany. But if he were honest he would not continue to hold goods ob- 
tained by false pretenses. He would resign his senatorial commission, 
as did Dr. Labbe, of St. Martin Parish, and become an open rather than 
a covert enemy of the party which for many years has provided him 
with his bread and butter. 

I am neither a boss nor do I desire to become one, and Mr. BROUSSARD 
can not galvanize Mr. John M. Parker's dead issue. 

It is known to ali in Louisiana that I have no political ambitions or 
desire to fil) any salary office, nor do I derive, . or indirectly, 
any pecuniary interest or gain from my political activities; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Brovusssarp has held public office continuously since 
early manhood, 

OXLY INFLUENCED THREE APPOINTMENTS. 

I have made no claim to the credit of having controlled every Fed- 
eral appointment made in Louisiana. I bave not sought to control 
them. he orly appointments which I ponia uested are those 
of Mr. B. P. Sullivan. whom the Times-Democrat pr sed as an excep- 
tional official and criticized the governor for failing to reappoint; of 
Dr. M. M. Bradburn, a leading druggist of this city, to the minor posi- 
tion, emoluments considered, of inspector of drugs; and Mr. Whitfield 
Jack, district attoruey at Shreveport, than whom there is no cleaner 
man at the bar of Louisiana nor higher-toned citizen in the State. 

All three of these appointments had the cordial concurrence of the 
incumbent Senators; and at least it can be said of them, as it can not 
be said of many of Mr. Brovussarp’s appointments in the third district, 
that they are true blue in their Democracy and that they are not 
conniving with Mr. Parker and the Republican enemy. 


Mr. Brovssarp refers to the Federal appointments here, which he 
charges me with dictating, as of men who, “ when appointed,” scarcely 
had recovered from the political defeats which they had met at the 
hands of the white people of the State.“ 

HIS SNEERS COME WITH POOR GRACE. 


Such an ntterance comes with poor grace from a man who, but for 
a political accident and the possession of an unusual faculty for dis- 
simulation, would not now be wearing so uncomfortably the mantle 
which once graced a Benjamin, a White, a Eustis, and a Gibson. 

He can not, of course, refer to ex-Gov. Sanders as an appointce of 
mire ior ue knows I had no connection, near or remote, with that 
appointment. 

Pe he refers to ex-Senator Foster, who polled more votes in the last 
campaign than he did himself, and who deservedly enjoys the respect 
and affection of his set for service worthily performed, his own in- 
dorsement of Senator Foster must have been a mere preas of friendship. 

If ho refers to Gen. Guion, the present United States attorney, or to 
former Gov. Heard, the present subtreasurer, I have only to say that I 
have no excuses to offer for having joined with Senators RANSDELL and 
Thornton in recommending men who served Louisiana with so much 
credit in every station to which the people called them. 

The fact that Mr. Fauntleroy, the collector of internal revenue, was 
Mr. RANSDELL’s secretary and Mr. Burch Lee, the surveyor, Mr. 
pep tte neg ha acquits me, I think, of having controlled the selection 
of either. 

AT LEAST THESE MEN ARE NOT LIKE nix. 


But whether I exerted myself actively or passively or not at all In the 
cases of these gentlemen, against none of them can the charge be 
brought, as it has been brought against the junior Senator, that in a 
campaign sharply drawn between the Democracy and its enemies he 
turned to bite the party hand that fed him and treacherously raised 
his volce in aid of a cause inimical to the interests of his people. 

Mr. Broussagp’s slurs are beneath my notice. They ean not affect 
my standing among the people, among whom I have lived for 35 years. 

It Mr. Bxovussarp desires it understood that he wants no comparisons 
with me, nor desires te follow the banners of me or my class, the 
feeling is reciprocal. The comparisons would be to his disadvantage, 
and my class is not made vp of political mongrels and deserters. 

Finally, whatever faults I possess, there is some consolation in the 
knowledge that I have never aspired to rank with the double-dealer or 
the ingrate, and Mr. Broussarn was the one in the campaign of four 
years ago, as he was the other in the Gueydan congressional campaign 
of 1914 and is in the campaign of to-day. 

RopertT Ewixc. 


RANSDELL RIGHT, SAYS M. J. FOSTER. 

Former United States Senator Murphy J. Foster, now collector of 
the port, confirms the statements of Senator RANSDELL in his Franklin 
g h as to Mr. EWEN part in postponing the free-sugar schedule. 
Mr. Brovssarp had said in his tirade on Messrs, RAXSDELL and Ewing 
that he would not beileve Mr. Foster had “ concurred.” 

He not only “concurs,” but foes into the matter at length in sup- 
port of Mr. RaNsDELL's declarations in a statement as follows: 

“Senator BROUSSARD, in his late speech in the Senate, stated: 

“+I can not conclude this explanation. Mr. President, without notice 
of the fact that former Senator Foster, of Louisiana, is reported in 
the account of the Franklin meeting to have concurred in the state- 
ment made at that place by my colleague. 

I will not believe, I can not believe. upon the mere statement of a 

ublication cf the character of the Daily tes, under the con- 
rolling management of Robert Ewing, that former Senator Foster 
concurred in what my colleague stated. Nay, Mr. President, I would 
not ee it on the statement of any man short of the former Senator 
himself. 

In the many talks which I had with the former Senator regarding 
the details of these matters I am quite clear in the statement that 
the facts which I recited to him are at utter variance with the state- 
ment of my colleague, in which the former Senator is reported to haye 
concurred.’ ” z 

“In reply to these remarke of the Senator, I wish to state that at 
the mecting in Franklin I did concur in what Mr. RANSDELL stated 
in reference to the services which Mr. Ewing rendered in the sugar 
fight. I stated that I knew he had been ſuested by the Louisiana 
Sugar Planters’ Association to go to Washington in behalf of the 
sugar interests. 

“fT was upon the ground during practically the whole of that fight. 

“T further stated at the Franklin meeting that I knew Mr. Ewing, 
in and out of season, by day and ht. had labored assiduously for 
the cause of the sugar interests of Louisiana, and that in my judg- 
ment he had rendered valuable assistance in the defeat of the pas- 
sa of a free-sugar tariff measure; I further declared that, in my 
opinion. it was largely, if not entirely, due to his efforts that the rate 
of du rovided in the bill had been extended three years. That was 
my opinion when 1 was in Washington; I have repeatedly stated this 
opinion in private conversation, and it is now my opinion. 

“In making this statement I had no intention or purpose to reflect 
upon the efforts of the Louisiana delegation of Congress or bye the 
efforts of any other friends representing the sugar interests at Wash- 
ington or in Louisiana. There was nothing in my remarks that could 
possibly bear any such construction. 

“This sugar fight has many sides to it, and I do not feel that just at 
the present time it would be wise on my part to go into any detailed 
history of that struggle, 

“Mr. Broussarp further says, speaking of Mr. Ewing: 

„lle has claimed the credit for every Federal appointment made in 
that State. And what sort of appointments have been made there? 
With few exceptions, those who have been appointed to Federal ofiice 
had scareely, when appointed, recovered from the political defeats 
with which they met ut the hands of the white people of the State. 

“With scarcely an exception all of them had gone down to over- 
whelming defeat and had to be picked up from their place of re- 
tirement to take charge of the Federal affairs in the State of Louisi- 
ana. This has been done over the protest of the right-thinking in- 
dependent Democracy of that State. With scarcely an exception, no 
on? else was given recognition.’ 

“Of course this fling at the appointments of President Wilsen in- 
cludes, and was intended to include, myself among the other defeated 
candidates. 

“It is true that I was defcated by Mr. RANSDELL in the last sena- 
torial contest. The voice of the Democratic Party, as expressed in 
a Democratic primary, is a law unto me. I did not sulk in my tent 
after my defeat, nor did I for a moment falter or waver in my support 
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and allegiance to the great pa es which had so often honored me. 
Neither did I know or suspect Piha defeat in a Democratic primary 
would be considered by my Democratic friends prt Myton tine: 
—— for appointment to any office to which I might subsequen 
aspire. 

“When some of my friends were kind os ae enough as 
suggest my name as collector of egos port, I one and all 
that, while 1 would be — ta t the appointment, I would 
not consider or even apply for the i tion if my appointment was 
not „ . r r of the House and Senate 
from this State. t a meeting of the Members of the 
ate held in Washington I was unanimously indorsed and 
to the President for this appointment by Yne entire Louisiana delega- 
tion. This recommendation was indorsed by National Committeeman 
Ewing. I felt. then, and feel now, ety grateful for the cordial 
and tri at that meeting accorded 
me. It is true that supported me, but his support was 
voluntary, and the 1 — 7 comment or reference that he ever made to me 
on the sub of his indorsement was that he believed I was en- 


bg Ky pai 8 is ‘recognition by the 
to state Y ha L Fang not know that my —2 — 


was poe over oe protest = tne n ht-thinking independent Democ- 
racy of my State. I thought, and s think, that the indorsement of 
the Democratic Members of the ese ae we rts ve both omer 


Gov. Sanders 
— has directly 
or indirectly’ to do with his appointment; and if Magn national com- 
mitteeman joined the two Senators in their recommendation of Judge 
Guion, it is to his creait that he did so, for there is no citizen of 
Louisiana who bears a more enviable reputation for professional 
ability, for parsona 8 and for all those qualities Which go to 
make a splen does Judge Guion.” 


OFFICE OF THE PostMaSTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., March 30, 1916. 
Hon. JOSEPH E. Ransp 


United States . — Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: Your letter of this ma has just been 
laced before me. I recall quite well the activity of 8 ex- 
tor Foster, and Col. Rchert Ewing, in the spring of 1913, to 
retain a tariff duty on sugar. Personally, I was 3 with the 
effort being made to retain 1 cent duty on sugar, ev that it was 
bod 1 says means ot raising revenue. I had voted for the Underwood 
ff bill in July, 1912, which pieced sugar on the free list. but Mr. 
3 and ‘those who had the responsibility of framing that 
measure knew quite well at that time that I did not favor free sugar, 
and | that I bad earnestly urged that a tariff tax be continued on sugar 
bgt se for revenue 88 
he conduct o tional campaign I — closely associated 
with Col. Robert Ewing at the Chicago headquarters, — during its 
progress more than once he made known to me his deep concern about 
the effect the coming revision of the tariff would bave on the sugar 
interests of his State. E told him what my own attitude had been 
with reference to the retention of a tariff duty on sugar. In 1913, 
while the Underwood bill was in course of preparation, 
was in Washington son Foy oy at the “hotel where I was living. He 
again made known anxiety aboat the action to be oo 
of the Ways and Fone Committee with reference to 7 2 ge 
of his Enn- ange that I had favored the oy org * a duty on — 
e talked freely with me about his efforts in that 
Best talk he had a number o 


that ti fee ie as Anplfeh this H ked t and 

me to acco: e wor miey 
I believe, without dis; any — 
by others, that it can ee 8 that Bob Ew did more than 
any one person toward which 3 resulted in the 
eee of the 1 cent per prt ae y on sugar, with free sugar after 


three y 

Col. Ewing at that time was indefatigable in his efforts in behalf 
of the retention of a duty on sugar, and it is thoroughly unjust for 
anyone now to attempt to make on any mind an impression to the 
contrary. 
My POEST ES has been called to a statement made by Senator 
BROUSSARD in his ae on the 27th instant that “the effort in the 
House to put a uction or consumption tax on sugar met with the 
approval of the tmaster General.” I am at a loss to know why such 
a statement should have been made. It is of small consequence, but 
the truth I was not aware 7 — such an effort had been made until 
the Senator alluded to it in his speech. i not only did not favor 


Very sincerely, yours, A. S. BURLESON. 


THe SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 


Washington, April 6, 1916 5 
Dear Senator RANSDELL: lying to our dia h A 
the attitude of Hon. Robert E —. — the Bemocra : tional — 
committee from Louisiana, as to Ferit ea tax on 5 Bagg ho io 
to make the following statement : 
The Cnty of issuing the Democratic Handbook for the campaign of 
3 to me, and one of the chapters in the book was 


ed a bow which favored tting sugar 
the free list. When the 5 was ted ant wa cir. 
culated Hon. ring. national Democratic com- 

ee, d seen the — — never had the opportunity 


all reference to free sugar. This I firmly declined to do. Mr. Ewing 
complained bitterly of the position taken in the textbook and con- 


ten: in favor of continuing a tax on sugar. When Congress 
met and the tariff act was in the making Mr. Ewing spent much time 
in Washington and was most earnest and insistent in advocacy of a 
tax on sugar. When it became clear that free sugar would prevail in 
spite 8 which yo exerted with all the influence he 
eould he was zealous in advocac ae of the postponing of the 
date when the schedule for free sugar would go into effect. In view of 
serious efforts Mr. made and his attempt to secure a recall 
of the handbook when he learned of its advocacy of free sugar, and 
his tence upon a tax upon sugar, I am astounded that aaron 
should time to espouse the ca 
for which the nig producers were ng an earnest fight. pen 
and the views of Mr. Ewing were wide apart, for 
legislation, and the most 3 ager 
of such legislation with whom I talked was Robert Ewing. 
to convince me that he was he and failed. I would as soon have 
tried to make the i River run upstream as to induee Mr. 
Ewing to abate one jot or tittle of his 1 and untiring advocacy 
of a tax on s 
Sincerely, yours, 
Hon. Josera E. RANSDELL, 
United. States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL. DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I am favorable to the gen- 
eral plan of military preparedness proposed by this bill, except 
as to some of the nonessential details. I am opposed to a large 
standing army, but a reasonable increase, such as provided for in 
this bill to meet new conditions, is absolutely necessary. I am 
against militarism and against enforced military service in time 
of peace, and if this bill contemplated either proposition I weuld 
vote against it. Militarism is obnoxious to the thought and 
spirit of the American people. It is contrary to their high ideals. 
If the spirit of militarism had not prevailed in Europe, the ter- 
rible European war would never have occurred. But an army 
of less than two men per thousand of our population, as pro- 
vided by this bill, can not be said to be a large standing army 
or any indication that this country is advancing toward mili- 
tarism. 

There can be no objection to reasonable preparedness to pre- 
serve peace, but there is serious objection to such extensive 
preparations as would tend to promote war. It is necessary to 
be prepared to defend ourselves as a Nation so long as there is 
militarism anywhere in the world, just the same as it is neces- 
sary to be prepared to defend ourselves as individuals against 
unlawful attack so long as there are law violators abroad; but 
this is the only extent to which any nation or any person is 
justified in going. 

Under existing conditions we would be derelict in our duty 
if we did not profit by what we have learned from observing 
the awful confiict in Europe. 

The experience of the nations engaged in this deplorable war 
has demonstrated that we need plenty of guns and ammunition, 
manufactured by the Government itself, and a sufficient num- 
ber of experienced men and officers to make proper use of them, 
and strong coast defenses, an adequate number of submarines 
and aeroplanes, to prevent the landing of any foreign foe. 

This bill simply provides an adequate armed force for de- 
fensive purposes only. There is a great difference between prep- 
aration for defense to maintain peace and preparation for war. 
One may involve an additional expenditure of perhaps $100,- 
000,000 annually, while the other would involve an expenditure 
of more than $100,000,000 per week. ‘There are two extreme 
views on this question: One, that there should be no additional 
preparation whatever; and the other, that we should go the limit 
and build up a large Army and Navy second to none in the world. 
The President in his program proposed a sensible middle ground. 
He simply recommended a reasonable increase in armaments 
for defensive purposes, which he believes necessary to main- 
tain the honor and integrity of the Nation. 

Mr. President, the report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs sets out the proposed increase in the Army and the changes 
in the military forces of the United States so clearly and com- 
pletely that I wish to insert that portion of the report as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snmitons in the chair), 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The bill increases the eee Army by the addition of the following 


JOSErnUS DANIELS, 


of rg ES 
2 battalions of Mounted Engineers. 
7 aero squadrons. 
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5 5 the necessary increases of other auxiliary troops and staf de- 
partments. 
These new organizations will increase the authorized Regular Arm 


in time of peace about 74,789 enlisted men. The authorized strengt 

of the Regular Army under ordinary circumstances will be about 

174,789 men, or less than two men per thousand for our population 

and can in emergency be raised to about 236,000 by the addition of 

me trained in its own ranks and then passed to the Regular Army 
eser ve. 

These numbers need some explanation as do all statements regarding 
the stren; of the Army, for otherwise no accurate comparison can be 
made, The present authorized pa as limited by law is 100,000 en- 
listed men of the line, including Philippine Scouts, but to this must be 
added 6,000 Quartermaster Corps enlisted men, 4,012 enlisted men of 
the Hospital Corps, and 4,000 caress BNP recruits, which, under existing 
laws, are not to counted as part of the strength of the Army, makin: 
a total force authorized of 114,012 enlisted men. The present actua 
strength is 89,324 so-called “ line including the Philippine Scouts,“ plus 
4,900 enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, 4,486 enlisted men of the 
Hospital Corpa, and 4,000 authorized unassigned recruits, a total actual 
strength of 103,660. This number is limited by appropriations for the 
su rt of the Army and is fixed by the President, 

e proposed force will include 174,789 enlisted men “line of the 
Army and jet cng Scouts,“ plus 6,409 enlisted men of the Quarter- 
master Corps, plus 7,290 enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, plus 6,098 
unassigned recruits, an actual total of 194,586, or an actual increase in 
the authorized strength of 74,789 enlisted men of the “ line and Philip- 
pine Scouts, 409 Quartermaster ae men, 3,278 Hospital Corps men 
and 2,098 unassigned recruits, a tota actual increase o 80,574 enlisted 


men. 

The total commissioned strength at present is 5,045. The proposed 
bill increases this number to 10,726. This number seems out of p r- 
tion to the proposed increase in the enlisted force, but in this number 
are 124 veterinarians not heretofore counted as officers, 822 officers 
for detached service with the National Guard and at educational insti- 
tutions, etc., and a largely increased number of officers (88) for aviation 
service. The proportional increase in reality is not as large as the 
—— in enlisted men because of the increased size of the company 


The prope Separ Army will consist of seyen Infantry divisions 
and two Iry divisions, in addition to the Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry, the Philippine Scouts, and one regiment for Alaska. and the 
various small detachments for 9 7 1 p throughout the Army. 

The principal changes in the Infantry, valry, and Field Artillery 
consist in the addition of a headquarters and a supply company to 
each such regiment, the addition of a machine-gun company to each 


Infan and Cavalry regiment, and an increase of the minimum 
strength of the Infantry companies. 

No detailed argument is required to show the necessity for a Sel 
or: ent. 


tion to operate and care for the machine guns of a 
The instruction of the personnel ed with this weapon is so 
essentially different from that of the other companies of the regiment 
that such companies should be permanent. and self-contained, as are 
the other companies of the regiment. The proposed company will be 
armed with six machine guns, with one extra gun in case of breakage. 
The minimum strength of the Infantry companies is increased from 
65 to 100 men. ‘This is an exceedingly important pronese A 
company of only 65 men, out of which the sick, the furloughed men, 
and other inevitable absentees must come, leaves only about 40 or 
50 men for duty, a number totally inadequate for purposes of instruc- 
tion either of officers or enlisted men. e proposed strength of 100 
men will provide a company double the size of the old one and will 
far more than double the efficiency of the company units. A com- 
be raised to 150 men in case of war without 
seriously impairing the company’s efficiency, but a compan of 100 
8 rom the 
on. 


roximately 1 surgeon to each 
Ís an adequate provision for both the medical and sanita 
the Army and compares very favorably with the numbers of that corps 
in zoraga armies. 

The Signal Corps is increased sufficiently to proas the necessary 
telephone, telegraph, and wireless companies and the aero squadrons 
and staff officers necessary for the proposed increase in the rest of the 
Army, and the aviation section has been more than doubled to provide 
for that important branch of the service. 

The Ordnance Department is increased by a sufficient number of 
officers to provide for the increased staff duties of that department and 
for the designing and experimental work involved in the production of 
new arms and armament shown to be necessary by the present European 
war. 

The Corps of Engineers is increased =f the 3 officers for the 
proposed increase in enner oopa and by additional 51 officers nec- 
e Natio Guard 


essary for duty with t na Hat educational institutions, 
and for other similar detached duties not heretofore provided for. 
The Quartermaster Corps, the Inspector General's Department, the 


Advocate General’s 
to provide for the 


Adjutant General’s Department, and the soe 
y 
ncident to the 


Department have each increased sufficien 
increased staff duties required of each department 
increase in the Army. 


The Generali Staff Corps has been increased sufficiently to perform 
its. proper functions. Heretofore it has been very inadequate num- 
bers and has never been able to undertake the solutions of many of the 

n the general staff in fore armies, Germany 


3 * u 
as a general staff of 309 general staff officers, with 228 other officers 
attached for general staff work France has a general staff of 612 

eneral staff officers, with 263 other officers attached for — 4 Austria- 
Hungary has a pnan staff of 508 general staff officers, with 421 other 
officers attached for duty. Great tain has a general staff of 171 
In view of these numbers the 5 in our 


200 to 1.022. 
This will provide officers for duty with the National Guard, at educa- 
tional institutions, as military attachés, and other detached duty 
authorized by existing law without depleting the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the companies, troops, batteries, and higher units and thereby 
cHippliss the efficiency of the Army to a deplorable extent. 

e status of dental surgeons and veterinarians is materially im- 
proved in this bill. The dental surgeons and veterinarians are com- 
missioned as dental surgeons and vete! respectively, but 
inasmuch as they are never called upon to command troops they are 
not given rank, but only the pay and allowances of the grade in which 


commissioned. The number of chaplains has been increased to meet 
the increased strength of the Army. 

Provision is made for citizens of the United States who have served 
as officers of Philippine Scouts who, after having served faithfully 
therein, are permitted to retire with the highest pay and allowances 
of a retired enlisted man of the Regular Army. 

The enlisted period has been retained as heretofore, but provision 

been made to encourage men to enlist by making it possible for 
a bright, intelligent man to 5 555 in his duties and pass to the reserve 
In a shorter time than possible heretofore. Young men are also to be 
pty ay to enlist by giving men who have served honorably and 
faithfully further preference in regard to appointments under the civil 
service of the Government. 

A new class of reservists is created, to consist of men who, by the 
nature of their civil pide ep or profession, are uliarly fitted for 
the special technical work of the artermaster, gineer, or Signal 
Corps, or the Ordnance or Medical De ents of the Army. The 
number of this class of men that would be needed in time of war is far 
in excess of the numbers that will ever be maintained in the Regular 
Army. This class of men do not require drilling and training in field 
exercises as do infantrymen or cavalrymen, but they must be tech- 
nically skilled in their own ticular occupation, whether it be that 
of chauffeur, automobile engineer, railroad man, bridge builder, sur- 
yeyor, gas-engine man, telegrapher or telephone engineer, wireless 
operator, machine-shop expert, powder expert, doctor, nurse, or phar- 
macist. The daily occupation of these men in civil life is the best 
training they could have for the functions that they would perform 
in time of war, and therefore all that is uired of them is that they 
should enlist in some reserve so that the Government may be sure of 
their services when it needs them. It is not expected that these men 
will be called out in time of peace for any drill or training, but it is 
expected that they will be arranged in organizations and that officers 
of the officers’ reserve corps will be assigned to such organizations, 
thereby creating units which will be immediately available for active 
service upon the very shortest notice. 

The members of the Regular Army reserve will be paid a small sum 
of $2 a month to keep them in touch with the War Department, but 
the large bonus contemplated in existing law will be done away with 
and more assurance of service in time of need and more economy will 
result under the proposed law. : 

One of the greatest causes of delay in training a force of citizen 
soldiers is usually the lack of training that exists In its commissioned 
personnel. The officers must learn their functions at the same time 
that they are endeavoring to teach the enlisted men ey pci that they 
have to play. It is proposed to create an Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
8 men who have been partially educated and trained along 
military es for use in such an emergency. They will have few or no 
functions to perform in time of peace, but the idea is to have them 
examined mentally, morally, and physically in time of peace to deter- 
mine their fitness for command in time of war. This will allow the 
examinations to be carefully conducted when there is no emergency and 
will insure a far better personnel than could possibly be raised in the 
confusion incident to a state of war. It is proposed to commission 
these men in time of peace as reserve officers In the various arms, 
corps, or departments, and their commission renders them liable for 
service when called upon by the President, but his authority so to vall 
them is limited to the time of actual or threatened war, except for 
short periods of training and for other purposes when authorized by 
Con and with the consent of the reserve officers concerned. as, 
for instancé, the use of certain of them as Medical Reserve officers are 
now authorized to be used. This reserve of officers is intended to 
supply wastage amongst the forces in active operation, to officer the 
depot battalions and companies which train the recruits, and to officer 
new organizations of volunteers raised in time of war. Of all the pro- 

rovisions for preparedness there are few of more importance 
than this one, and none from which the Government will receive so 
great a return for the small expenditure involved. 

To furnish the personnel for the Officers’ Reserve Corps it is proposed 
to utilize the educational institutions of the country which have adopted 
or will adopt approved courses of study, including a certain amount of 
military instruction. The students who enter into this plan will form 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the provisions for this co 
have the approval of the representatives of the educational institutions 
concerned and of the War Department. These provisions for an Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps do what no 
previous legislation has ever done I. e., ane give the members of those 
organizations certain rights and responsibilities and make them a real 
and valuable asset to our mers strength and in a true sense will 
mobilize, in time of peace, our national assets in trained milltary and 
professional men for time of danger. 

Section 56 po oses to create a volunteer force in which citizens can 
be enrolled who for any reason can not join the National Guard or the 
Regular Army. This is to be purely a Federal force, not to be used 
except in case of actual or threatened hostilities. The plan to maintain 
such a torce in time of peace being an entirely new idea, it was deemed 
best to give the greatest possible latitude to the President regarding the 
rules and regulations under which these volunteers should be raised, 
limited, however, by certain fundamental restrictions which, in addition 
to those imposed by a voluntary enlistment and public sentiment, will 
prevent any abuse of such a force. 

The volunteer force so created will have a maximum strength of 
about 261,000 officers and enlisted men. 

The patriotism and enthusiasm that has animated the members of 
the Organized Militia during the many years of our national indiffer- 
ence on the subject of preparedness has received its just recognition 
in the bill as submitted and the National Guard, as it is now called, 
will be found to be amply provided for. The bill increases the scope 
of usefulness of the National Guard and binds the 48 small discon- 
nected detachments, that now exist, into one great national force as 
far as constitutional limitations will permit. Pay is provided for the 
members of the National Guard who give a great deal of time to that 
work and largely increased appropriations for the National Guard 
are anticipated in the provisions of the bill. Under the new plans the 
future of the National Guard looks brighter and better n ever 
before in our history. Existing defects regarding the appointment 
of officers and the system of training have, to a large degree, been 
remedied. No constitutional right of the States is invaded, but cer- 
tain rules are laid down, upon compliance with which is based par- 
ticipation in the Federal appropriations for the support of the National 
Guard, and in addition thereto certain heretofore unused powers of 
the Federal Goyernment under the Constitution have been assumed. 

An increased number of Regular Army officers for instructing the 
National Guard is provided for. A uniform law governing enlistments 
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in the guard and uniform methods of administering discipline through 
National Guard courts-martial are laid down in the bill. 

The National Guard authorized under the proposed act will be about 
280,000 officers and enlisted men in the active guard. 

A National Guard Reserve is created to which men who have served 
can be furloughed so that their services will not be lost when they 
leave the active organizations of the guard. The annual period of train- 
ing is somewhat increased, but is still well within the limits of time 
that any man can give to his country without injuring his personal 
interests, especially in consideration of the pay involved. The period 
is still too short to produce trained soldiers, but it will enable them to 
acquire the rudiments of military training and will be a great improve- 
ment upon existing conditions. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, the most objectionable fea- 
ture of the original Army plan was the continental army propo- 
sition, which has been practically eliminated by this bill and 
superseded by the increase and betterment of the National 
Guard, which change I heartily approve. The only remaining 
vestige of this scheme is embraced in section 56, which I shall 
vote to strike out because of the enormous expense, amounting 
to $25,000,000 annually, with so little benefits to be received, 
and also because of the injury it would cause to the National 
Guard. If we are going to adopt the National Guard plan, 
which I understand to be the sentiment of the country and 
the Congress, we should do so in a manner to get the best re- 
sults from that plan, and should at least do nothing that 
would in any way cripple it. The National Guard has always 
given a good account of itself in the past when called upon 
in any emergency, and will do so again should occasion ever 
arise to require it. There is a great difference in the National 
Juard of to-day and its feeling toward and relations with the 
Regular Army than in times past. In the past there was an 
estrangement and jealousy between the two institutions which 
have practically disappeared to-day. 

The National Guard organization to-day is anxious to co- 
operate with the Regular Army, and the Regular Army organi- 
zation is anxious to have it do so. This bill gives the National 
Guard the chance it has wanted for these many years. Give 
these brave men, who have freely and voluntarily, without com- 
pensation or consideration in the past, left their places of busi- 
ness and their usual avocations of life to devote time to aid their 
country in preparation for defense, a fair opportunity, which 
this bill contemplates, and no one will be ashamed of the showing 
the National Guard will make. 

In our plan for preparation we have already doubled the num- 
ber of cadets at West Point and the number of midshipmen at 
Annapolis, for which I am especially glad, because it embraces 
ideas presented in bills introduced by myself on the same sub- 
jects. We have also passed the Government armor-plate bill, 
whieh will result in great good. When any private indastry 
becomes so arrogant and greedy as to take advantage of its own 
Government, it is high time that the Government should step in 
and take a hand in the business itself, and I am glad it did so 
in this important matter, so essential for preparation for de- 
fense at this time. We should also provide additional plants for 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition by the Government. 
This should not be left to the greed and avarice of private cor- 
porations, who sometimes think more of the almighty dollar 
than the safety and life of the Nation. 

This bill also provides for military instruction in our high 
schools and colleges, which I regard as one of the best features 
of the bill, for I believe that this after all is the greatest and 
best source from which to secure a reserve for our Army. I am 
especially favorable to this feature of the bill, and to any other 
plan that will secure military training for our boys who may de- 
sire it during school age, and of making it attractive and ad- 
vantageous to them to take such a course. There is a time in the 
life of nearly every young man when he craves military training; 
and the time to give it to him is when he wants it, and once mas- 
tered, it will always remain with him. He will not only be per- 
sonally bettered by it physically and intellectually, but he will 
be more valuable as a citizen of the Nation should his Govern- 
ment ever need his services in this direction. If called from the 
reserve, he will be in a much better position to not only take care 
of himself but to defend his country. I believe from this source 
alone the very best military preparation for a citizenry army 
could be had for the least expense, the least sacrifice to the 
citizen, and with the least danger of the Nation developing an 
aggressive military spirit, which no good American wants. 

While we all regret that in this day and age it has become 
necessary to make any additional preparation along military 
lines, yet with war raging on all sides, in most every other 
great country on earth, it is only the part of wisdom to make 
proper preparation for any aggressive action toward us. We 
can all rest assured, however, that whatever this administra- 
tion does toward preparation will be for the purpose of main- 
taining the rights of our citizens and the honor of the Nation, 
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and is in the interest of preserving peace. The time has about 
arrived in the history of this country when nothing short of 
invasion, or a direct attack on our citizens on land or sea, will 
justify war. Certainly nothing that can be recompensed in 
dollars and cents will ever again justify it. The dawn of a 
new day is near at hand, and the position of America in the 
pending crisis is doing more than anything else to bring it about. 

President Wilson at the Fiftieth Gettysburg Anniversary used 
language equaling the famous classic delivered by President 
Lincoln years before at the same place, which is extremely ap- 
propriate for to-day: 

Do not put uniforms by. Put the harness of the present on. 
Lift your eyes to the great task of life yet to be conquered in 
the interests of righteous peace, of that prosperity which lies 
in the people’s hearts and outlasts all wars and errors of men. 
Come, let us be comrades and soldiers yet to serve our fellow- 
men with quiet counsel, where the blare of trumpets is neither 
heard nor heeded, and where the things are done which make 
blessed the nations of the world in peace and righteousness and 
love.” 

May the day soon come when it will be demonstrated the 
world over, and the accepted policy of all the nations of the 
earth, that “The pen is mightier than the sword”; when 
“Spears shall be beaten into pruning hooks and swords into 
plowshares,” and war shall be no more. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I only desire to take a very 
few moments to place in the Recorp my reasons for my vote as 
to this section, which it seems to me is really the vital part of 
the whole bill at this time. 

As I understand, there are only two ways of raising troops 
under the Constitution. In Article I, section 8, paragraph 12, 
the power is given to Congress “to raise and support armies.” 
Second, in Article I, section 8, paragraph 15, Congress is em- 
powered “to provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sious.” 

The constitutional question is plainer of discernment than its 
solution. 

Section 4 of the act of 1908 provided, among other things, 
thut the militia “ shall secure to serve either within or without 
the territory of the United States.” The Attorney General held, 
February 17, 1912, with reference to this law—and part of his 
opinion I quote: 

I think that the constitutional provision here considered not only 
affords no warrant for the use of the militia by the General Govern- 
ment, except to N insurrection, repel invasions, or execute the 
laws of the Union, but by its careful enumeration of the three occa- 
sions or purposes for which the militia may be used, it forbids such use 
for any other purpose, 

I realize, of course, that the opinion of such an eminent law- 
yer is entitled to great weight. Eminent constitutional lawyers 
of this body have disagreed on the floor as to whether or not 
the National Guard, under the Constitution, can be federalized. 
Strong arguments can be made on both sides of that proposi- 
tion, and I confess to very grave doubt on the proposition. I 
am unable to see, as yet, just how Congress could train the 
State militia, and what Congress could do if the States declined 
to train them. However, I am going to resolve that doubt in 
favor of the proposition of the federalization of the National 
Guard, because when trouble comes these questions melt away, 
and I do not believe these constitutional questions will ever 
arise. To assume that they will is to assume that the States 
and their governors will not do their duty. The patriotism of 
the men of the National Guard is sufficient guaranty that they 
will not seek to avoid service to their country because of fine- 
haired constitutional distinctions. 

The country is asking now for some reasonable and adequate 
preparedness. Just what that preparedness is or just what 
preparedness is adequate no one is prophetic enough to know. 
It must embrace a strong Navy as the first line of defense; a 
Regular Army of such size, in cooperation with the National 
Guard, as may hold any invading force, if the first line of de- 
fense, the Navy, should be broken down, and hold that force 
until volunteers in sufficient quantity would be raised and trained 
to repel the invader. The invader, of course, is a somewhat 
mythical institution just now, but for the purpose of any argu. 
ment for preparedness we must assume a possible invader. 

It has always seemed to me that the stronger our Navy the 
less the need of a large standing Army, though I have heard 
argument here to the contrary. How to secure an Army that 
shall be efficient is the question. It fs unfortunate, I think, that 
any conflict should exist between the Regular Army and the 
National Guard. The membership of both are equally patriotic. 
There is no particular monopoly of patriotism in this country 
with anyone, } 
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I do not agree, as was expressed in debate the other day, that 
there is no unity of American citizenship: Our people naturally 
differ in their opinions, as all thinking people will, in a democ- 
racy, but any flame of war would quickly melt all elements of 
our population into one great citizenship, with an abundance of 
patriotism and a unity of devotion to our country. 

In any scheme of national defense, as is shown by the pro- 
visions of this bill, the National Guard must be a great asset. 
I confess, as did the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] on Satur- 
day, something of a prejudice in favor of the National Guard. 
The guard consists of the best boys of our States, representing 
its highest development, of young men who have made sacrifices 
in order to keep up a military spirit. They are anxious to serve 
their country. They have given their time, foregone pleasures 
that they might have otherwise indulged in. They are, of course, 
compelled to make their living, and so can not give all their time 
to the work of drilling and training. In my judgment they are 
our very best asset for defense. 

The militia of to-day can not be compared with the militia of 
olden times, which, it must be confessed, was not satisfactory in 
its operations. 

I have heard various objections raised to the National Guard, 
such as, “ If certain governors do not sympathize with the work 
it would make the guard inefficient.” The incident has been cited 
by some of the governor of South Carolina some years ago mus- 
tering out the militia. Others suggest that if one section of our 
country was attacked political pressure would be brought to bear 
to prevent the guard from going to the relief of that section if 
their own section might perchance be fearful of attack; that 
the guard do not receive so much instruction as the Regulars 
and ean not be so efficient, 

I am familiar with the fact that the last report of the Chief 
of Staff states that “ over 30 per cent failed.to attend 24 drills,” 
and that “it is believed to be a safe conclusion that not a 
single unit at its maximum strength marched a distance of 10 
miles fully equipped and armed,” and, of course, other objections 
can be cited. : 

The Volunteer Army plan as proposed by this section, it seems 
to me, does conflict with the National Guard proposition. 

The Volunteer Army plan as it appears in the bill now is 
practically good for nothing. It creates no unit of an army. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] a few days 
ago in his brief address seemed to puncture the proposition full 
of holes. It appears merely as a sort of a 30-day outing for 
some distinguished gentlemen who think thereby they are giv- 
ing a very patriotic exhibition for the people of the country. 

One may have serious doubts as to what most of them would 
do if they were requested to walk up and sign the muster roll. 

It seems to me, considering especially the question of expense, 
that we are called upon to decide between the continental army 
and the National Guard. We can not well have both. 

Aside from the Regular Army, the only organized military 
force of the United States is the National Guard. Many of its 
officers have been enthusiastic students of military affairs. 
‘The members themselves evidence a desire for military knowl- 
edge and a patriotic devotion to country highly commendable. 

They have not had, it seems to me, a fair chance. The an- 
tipathy of the Regular Army toward them has been rather 
marked—and I say it in no spirit of criticism, because I have 
the greatest respect for the Regulars and for our Army officers. 
They have shown their splendid ability to render service to 
their country, as they are doing now in the deserts and the 
mountains of Mexico. The Regulars are made of the right stuff, 
and just the same stuff as the guard, but I fear some of the 
Army oflicers are determined to force the Nation into a process 
of conscription, which is not desired by the great body of our 
people. Everyone wants an effective Army. That is the main 
consideration. i 

Some of the newspapers in the last few days have said that 
politics are creeping into this matter, because it was claimed the 
members of the National Guard had great political influence. 
I had hoped that this question of preparedness might be dis- 
cussed and settled without any thought of politics. I believe 
every Member of Congress absolutely eschews any thought of 
politics in this matter. It is to be hoped that all local interest 
and all political interest may be set aside, and that this leigsla- 
tion at least may be for the good of the entire Nation and on a 
broad national basis. I shall vote as at present advised on the 
various amendments to this bill in. favor of what seems to me 
giving the National Guard a fair trial. If that trial does not 
prove successful, then I am willing to favor different legisla- 
tion. But for the years of devotion and sacrifice that the mem- 
bers of the National Guard have passed through they ought to 
have a fair chance to show what they can do along military. lines. 


Agreeing that our need is an effective Army, the question 
suggests itself, Is the Regular any more effective than the 
guardsman? 

There are three great things in training a soldier: 

First. He must be trained to discipline. 

8 5 He must be trained to take care of himself and his 

Third. He must be trained to be an expert in the use of his 
arms. 

As a comparison in this debate is being made between the 
efficiency of the Regular Army and the National Guard, the 
results of the achievements of the National Guard in rifle prac- 
tice, which is the third great requirement of the trained soldier, 
would be interesting, 

In order to develop the highest and the best systems of train- 
ing in rifle practice the national board for the promotion of rifle 
practice provides for à national rifle match each year. In this 
match each State has a team of 12 shooting members from the 
National Guard and like teams from the United States Infantry, 
United States Cavalry, the Navy, and Marine Corps, and some- 
times from the Naval Academy and Military Academy. 

In 1910 the Iowa rifle team of the National Guard not only 
defeated all the National Guard teams but defeated two of the 
regular service teams. 

In 1911 Sergt. Charles M. King, National Guardsman and 
blacksmith at the city of Waukon, Iowa, won the military 
championship of the United States, defeating many hundred 
competitors from the Army, the Navy, Marine Corps, the 
National Guard, and the experts of the powder companies, and 
his score was 11 points higher than his closest competitor. 

The same year Lieut. Don A. Pruessner, a bank cashier at 
Manchester, Iowa, won the special medal for rapid fire in the 
national individual match. 

In 1912 Col. Brookhart selected three Towa National Guards- 
men—Capt. Fred S. Hurd, of Des Moines, who has charge of 
the State arsenal; Capt. Don A. Pruessner, the same banker 
from Manchester; and Sergt. John E. Jackson, a farmer from 
Washington—and after giving them one week's training sent 
them to Winthrop, Md., to the Marine Corps rifle range, to 
compete for places on the American Olympic team. These 
Olympic matches were a part of the great international Olympic 
games held in Sweden that year. These men had to compete 
with the best riflemen of the regular service and the best experts 
of the powder companies. At the end of the competition Sergt. 
Jackson was in second place, Capt. Hurd in seventh place, and 
Capt. Pruessner in ninth place. Ten men were selected to make 
up the team, and the National Rifle Association reserved the 
right to select the two lowest arbitrarily and without reference 
to their standing in the try out. As two Iowa men had won 
places on the team, Capt. Pruessner being in ninth place, was 
ruled out, and another rifleman chosen who had not done so 
well. Sergt. Jackson and Capt. Hurd both went as members of 
the Olympic team, Sergt. Jackson shooting as a principal and 
Capt. Hurd being an alternate. 

The American team won first place and the Olympic gold 
medals for the championship of the world. 

In the individual matches Sergt. Jackson won third place at 
the longest range of 600 meters and Capt. Hurd won first place 
in the short range of 50 meters and the Olympic gold medal. 

In 1912 Canada challenged the United States in the famous 
Palma match. This was for the long-range military champion- 
ship of the world. 

Col. Brookhart was selected as team captain of the American 
team, and held the tryout at Seagirt, N. J., almost in the door- 
yard of Woodrow Wilson's home, who was then governor of 
that State. All branches of the regular service, except the Navy, 
competed for places on this team, but the places were won by 
National Guardsmen. The only member from the Regular Army 
was Capt. Mumma, whom Col. Brookhart selected as adjutant. 
This team went to Ottawa, Canada, defeated the Canadian team 
for the world’s championship and made the world’s record seore, 
which is to-day the world’s record score in that match. 

In 1913 the Iowa rifle team defeated the United States In- 
fantry in the national match, and the Oregon rifle team de- 
feated two of the regular service teams. 

In 1915 Sergt. Jackson, of Iowa, won the long-range cham- 
pionship of the United States in the famous Wimbleton cup 
match. 

At the conclusion of the national matches each year there is 
held a final rifle match called “The United service match.” 
This match is made up of a team of 16 from the National Guard 
of the United States, 16 from the Regular Army, and 16 from 
the Marine Corps and the same from the Navy, if present. 
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In 1915 Col. Brookhart was goach of the National Guard team 
and Sergt. Durchdenwald, of Waterloo, Iowa, and Capt. Hurd 
were shooting members of the team. The National Guard team 
defeated the. Army and the Marine Corps, which were the only 
other competing teams, and to-day hold the medals as the win- 
ner of the united service match. This match consisted of 10 
shots rapid fire at 200 yards, 10 shots slow fire at 600 yards, 
and 10 shots slow fire at 1,000 yards for each member of the 
team. 

Col. Brookhart has the official record of all the above achieve- 
ments, in so far as they relate to the State of Iowa, and there 
is not another record in the world which contains so many 
high triumphs in national and international events in military 
rifle practice. 

In addition to winning in these high places the Iowa National 
Juard has developed two dozen officers who are the equal of 
any officers in the world for efficiency in rifle practice. 

Many of the other States also have a like record, and ail of 
the States are showing very great development. 

I cite this because in the course of the debate there has been 
a great deal said about the lack of efficiency on the part of the 
National Guard. I cite it as showing that at least as to one 
of the great requisitions of the soldier the National Guard have 
held their own and even surpassed their own in contests with 
the Regular Army. 

The amendment adopted a few days ago proposed by my 
colleague [Mr. Cums] was not dependent upon any of the 
constitutional propositions discussed, and the general argument 
has gone on more along the general line of the federalization 
of the Guard. Under that amendment the General Staff will 
have 92 officers and the National Guard 5. Certainly those 
who are advocates of the Regular Army and opposed to the 
Guard ought to have no fear of the advice of these officers of 
the National Guard being persuasive on the General Staff 
unless their views from a military standpoint are absolutely 
sound. 

Section 56 will mean heavy expense. It is nothing but an 
experiment. I believe it will be useless if the Guard is re- 
cruited to its full strength, and its adoption in itself may make 
more difficult the recruiting of the Guard to its full capacity. 
It seems to me that we are compelled to choose between the 
Guard and section 56, and being compelled to do that, as I 
view it, I shall vote in favor of the Guard by voting to strike 
out section 56. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain 
the Senate more than 5 or 10 minutes at the outside. Aware, 
us I am, of the anxiety of the Senate to reach a vote on this 
section and the amendments, I would not trespass upon the 
time of the Senate to any extent at this late hour in the discus- 
sion but for the fact that when in favor of a general scheme 
of legislation proposed by a committee of this body, as I am 
in favor of the idea of enlarged military preparedness provided 
in this bill, it is with reluctance that I antagonize the details 
and methods by which it is sought to work out that general 
purpose. For these reasons, Mr. President, I feel constrained 
to take a few minutes to state the reasons which impel me 
to vote against the Volunteer Army provided in the Senate 
committee bill as a part of the general scheme of preparedness 
provided in that measure, 

The Volunteer Army provided in the fifty-sixth section of the 
bill—by whatever name it may be called, whether a volunteer 
army or a continental army—is in essence and in substance 
nothing more than a national militia. The National Guard, as 
it exists under the present law, by whatever name it may be 
called, is in essence and in substance nothing except the old 
State militia a little more closely connected with the Federal 
Treasury. The amendment of the committee federalizes the 
present National Guard by enlarging the powers of the Federal 
Government over it and makes it in essence a national militia, 
notwithstanding its State connections. 

So, Mr. President, we have an amendment here which will 
in effect establish two national militia systems, one absolutely 
controlled by the Federal Government in all its details, in all 
its functions, and in all its operations, and the other under cer- 
tain conditions and circumstances equally subject to the control 
of the Federal Government. 

So far as the method of training, so far as the course of 
discipline under which the training is to take place, so far as 
the hours of training during the year, and so far as the general 
control of the Government are concerned, if this federalizing 
process is constitutional, there will be substantially little dif- 
ference between the national militia called a volunteer army 
and this national militia called the National Guard. 

I repeat, so far as the methods of discipline, of training, and 
of governmental! control is concerned, exercised in the one 


instance directly by the Federal Government and in the other 
instance indirectly by the Federal Government, I do not see 


very much difference between the two systems. I do not be- 
lieve that the proposed volunteer army, compared with the 
federalized National Guard, as a result of discipline and train- 
ing and control, directly in one case and indirectly in the 
other case, will in all probability result in giving us any better 
trained and better prepared soldiers than we will get under the 
method and system provided for the same purpose in the bill 
with regard to the National Guard. 

Both the old militia system and the present National Guard 
system have been seyerely criticized and the charge of inefliciency 
has been emphasized. I do not deny that these charges with 
respect to the past are more or less justified, but I do not think 
this altogether the fault of the system. It was due as much, 
and probably more, to the indifference and inadequate assist- 
ance both from the State and National Governments. Certain 
it is when the old State militia, which had been but little en- 
couraged, if not neglected, by the States, was merged into the 
National Guard the assistance given by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with training, equipping, arming, and so 
forth, this force was immediately felt and seen in the greater 
interest and improved conditions in many, if not all, the States 
of the Union. I know that in my State there has been a dis- 
tinct revival of interest in the National Guard since this change, 
and I firmly believe that with the additional encouragement 
which will come from the assistance provided in this measure 
we will see that the National Guard will take on new life; that 
it will become immensely more attractive than it is now; and 
that the results in a short time will be the establishment in 
every State of the Union of a National Guard that will turn out 
trained and efficient soldiers. 

Mr. President, I doubt, when you analyze like conditions with 
reference to the proposed Volunteer Army, whether you will 
find them any more conducive, if they are as conducive, to bet- 
ter training, equipment, and preparation for active and effective 
service than those provided in the bill with reference to the 
National Guard. 

Mr. President, with this help from the Federal Government, 
with this supervision of the Federal Government, with the aid 
in various ways that will be given the Guard by this bill in 
developing and to strengthen their efficiency for war purposes, 
I have no doubt that the highest expectations of those who 
have seen fit to present this as a proper method for supple- 
menting our Regular Army will be realized. 

The House ignored the scheme for a continental army so 
much pressed by the War College and the Regular Army. In- 
stead, they federalized, I think in an effective and a constitu- 
tional way, the present National Guard and substituted it for 
the proposed continental army. 

That, Mr. President, made a logical and a consistent measure. 
It provided for a Regular Army, and it provided for an effective 
method of increasing its strength in times of stress and of need. 
It did not inject into our military system two different systems 
operating in practically the same field, trained and developed 
along practically parallel lines and subject to the same general 
control of the Federal Government. 

The Senate committee, departing from the precedent set by 
the House, provided not only for the federalization of the Na- 
tional Guard but for a national militia, thus setting up two dis- 
tinct and independent forces, one wholly controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and the other practically controlled by the Government, 
working upon lines of rivalry, almost certain to produce de- 
moralization of the one force or the other, resulting in the end, in 
all probability, in one swallowing up the other or in the hope- 
less disorganization of both. 

Mr. President, because I believe the National Guard can be 
made an effective system, because I do not desire two systems 
maintained and developed on practically the same lines, I am 
constrained, although I regret to disagree with*the committee, 
to vote for the elimination from the bill of section 56. 

Mr. President, if the National Guard is to be federalized, I do 
not think we need the volunteer army; and if we are to have the 
volunteer army, I do not see any great reason for federalizing 
the National Guard. These are both volunteer forces. They 
can be maintained only at a large public expenditure, and I 
think it is better for us to work out the problem of a reserve 
force exclusively through the one or the other rather than 
through both combined. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, very reluctantly I take the 
time at this stage of the discussion to submit some views which 
I have on the motion proposing to strike out section 56 of the 
bill. I shall not address myself to the part of the measure which 
requires military knowledge, for the very evident reason that I 
myself have none. So far as the State militia, the Volunteer 
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Army, or the Regular Army connect themselves with congres- 
sional action, I desire to submit some observations. which I con- 
sider pertinent. 

It is a matter of regret always when it becomes necessary 
in a legislative body to read or even to quote from musty law 
books. A large part of this discussion, however, Mr. President, 
has been devoted to the power which Congress has over the 
State militia. That necessarily connects itself with adjudicated 
cases, on this branch of congressional power. One of the de- 
cisions has been referred to a great many times in Fifth 
Wheaton, as I remember it, of Houston against Moore. I do 
not desire to quote from this opinion more than to say that the 
decision is now nearly 100 years old. The opinion was filed in 
1820: There is a separate opinion, searcely to be dignified with 
the designation of a dissenting view of Justice Story. The ma- 
jority opinion, in which five of seven justices seemed to con- 
cur, prepared by Mr: Justice Johnson, presents the view of the 
court. Justice Story takes the precaution to observe in his 
separate opinion that at least one other of his brethren con- 
curred with him in his expressed views. 

This deeision—calling it a majority decision—is more re- 
markable for what it does not decide than for what it does. 
The point in issue does not require the part of the opinion 
alluded to with considerable satisfaction by those who ques- 
tion. congressional power over the State militia. The part of 
the opinion often quoted in this discussion in the last two 
weeks says: 

Indeed, extensive as their power over the militia is, the United States 
are obviously intended to be made in some measure dependent upon the 
States for the aid of this species of force. For, if the States will not 


officer or train their men, there is no power given to Congress to supply 
the deficiency. 


This part of the decision, Mr. President, is a dictum. It is 
not required in the decision of the case presented to the court. 
That part of the reasoning or that portion of the opinion could 
be left out and still every valid argument drawn from the 
majority opinion would be as powerful as if it were there. The 
point to be decided in this case, Mr. President, was whether an 
act of the State of Pennsylvania passed in 1814 authorized the 
conviction of a member of the Pennsylvania State militia who 
refused to respond to the call of the President for volunteers 
in the War of 1812. Having failed to respond he was prosecuted 
under a State statute. The question was, How far had Congress 
in the act of 1795 covered the question of the failure of a private 
in the ranks of the State militia to answer a call for the public 
defense? 

In deciding this question Justice Johnson expressly refers to 
the fact that Congress has not covered fully the domain it might 
have covered. He refers especially to the fact that the State of 
Pennsylvania was intending to supplement. defective action of 
Congress in the act of 1795. This portion of the opinion I desire 
to embody in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It says: 


With to militiamen ordered into service there exists a peculiar 
propriety leaving them sub; 
Governments. The te Sais minke 
sa of a — may so 
en her citizens repair to 
the field that the most serious mortifications and evils might result 


_ to quicken their o ence to the calls of the United States. 
* * 


* $ * * * 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania 

Continuing reading from the opinion and omitting part of an- 
other branch of the discussion of the opinion 
mate Leese 28 eras cane as aera 
the means of 8 her ci into the service; and unwi to 
bear the imputation of lukewarmness in the common cause, legisla on 
the occasion, just so far as the laws of the United States were defective 
or not brought into operation. 

So the point to be decided in this case, Mr. President, was not 
the validity or the extent of the power of Congress over the 
State militia, but a question of whether an act of Pennsylvania 
was valid in going into territory already covered or not covered 
by the act of Congress. It is to that particular territory to 
which this portion of the opinion refers. The act of 1795 not 
having provided for the punishment, it seems, in a like case, the 
court very properly alludes to the fact that a State legislature 
may supplement a defective act of Congress where it leaves the 
matter unoccupied by the exercise of power constitutionally 
vested in Congress. The State may act concurrently with Con- 
gress until the latter does act. The power of Congress becomes 
exclusive only when exercised in such instances. So upon this 
ground the decision rested. 

The part referring to the helplessness of the General Govern- 
ment in the event that the States refused to support militia, 
refused to appoint officers, refused to make appropriations, re- 
fused to furnish headquarters, refused to train, is not drawn 


necessarily into the issues decided in this case. This part of 

the opinion is more powerful in deciding what this opinion does 

decide and the weight it has in this discussion than anything 

a In the concluding paragraph of Justice Johnson’s opinion 
says: 


That was the point decided—not whether a State might be 
So negligent of the public defense as to refuse to provide a 
State militia or to appoint officers or to provide for the training 
of the troops at proper intervals. 

There has been a good deal said here with reference to the 
fathers of the Republic. I have no special guardianship over 
the fathers of the Republic, Mr. President, nor have I any 
special means of information about what they intended, save 
the records that they preserved. Happily, those records, as 
records went in those days before the art of shorthanding had 
been perfected, are, for a long-hand transcript, fairly complete. 

Who was in the convention which framed the organic instru- 
ment from which the Senate derives its powers in connection 
with the other House? During the greater part of the time, 
Mr. President, there were representatives. or delegates. from 11 
States in the Union, among which the State of New Jersey, 
which the. present occupant of the chair [Mr. MARTINE] 
has the honor to represent in part, was continuously pres- 
ent by its delegates. The States of North Carolina and 
South Carolina were present, through names that are his- 
torically high in the annals of legislation and statesmanship. 
New York was represented. Virginia at that. time was the 
great mother among the States—greater in her population and 
in her resources, but infinitely greater, Mr. President, in the 
personality and the power of her men. Edmund Randolph was 
present in that convention at Philadelphia. He sat on the 
committee that framed vital portions of this charter. At the 
time he was in the convention he was also the governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. James Madison was another. 
George Washington was the chairman. From Pennsylvania 
came the philosophic Franklin, who was 82 years of age at the 
time he shed upon that convention the beneficence of his knowl- 
edge. Why, if the bill that proposes to retire the Federal 
judges had been applied to Franklin, he would have been out 
of the e service 12 years before that time. There sat with 
him, as his colleague, James Wilson, one of the early lawyers 
whose reputation has survived more than a hundred years, 
and who was a most eminent chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. These, with the other States, including Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, Delaware, Connecticut, New Hampshire— 
altogether, 12 out of the 13 States—were present when this 
document was framed. 

I do not care to quote extensively from what they said or 
what they did. I shall at the proper time ask to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp such parts as I think material, 
in order to save time and preserve what I consider to be mate- 
rial in the investigation of this question. It is sufficient to say 
that we are no better and no worse than those men who sat in 
the convention to frame our Constitution. They differed from 
each other; they had radically divergent views on this identical 
question. They had only recently emerged from the Revolution. 
There was no General Government save that—and it is only by 
mere courtesy that we call it “national”—which the Articles 
of Confederation gave to them. So the States met, and their 
purpose was, if possible, to obtain a more stable form of organi- 
zation. I think they succeeded. 

When it came to the provision in question, clause 16, section 
8, of Article I, and other provisions of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion affecting the incidental powers of the General Government 
over the militia, the same controversy arose. Mr. President, 
some of the delegates from the States refused to surrender any 
power over the State militia. They said it was a matter of 
purely domestic concern; that if they surrendered the power 
sought to be taken by others, those of the Alexander Hamilton 
school, it would result in a military dictatorship; that it would 
destroy the State militia and would give such power to the Gen- 
eral Government as ultimately would be tyrannical in character. 

There was the other school, the Hamilton school, from whose 
articles a great deal has been quoted and placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I do not care to say very much except to 
allude to this difference. Out of it came the sixteenth clause 
of section 8, which is in controversy, and which has very often 
been quoted in the course of this discussion. I want to read, 
Mr. President, very briefly from certain of the arguments 
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offered by these gentlemen. 
of Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina. 


He says: 
The exclusive right of establishing regulations for the 9 


of the militia of the United States ought certainly to be vested the 
Federal councils, 

That was one of the early names by which Congress was 
known in the discussions— 


As standing armies are con to the constitutions of most of the 
States, and the nature of our wernment, the only immediate aid 
and support that we can look up to in case of necessity is the militia. 
As the several States form one 6 for their common 
benefit and security, they are to be red as a nation, their 
militia therefore should be as far as possible national, and uniformity 
in discipline and regulation should pervade the whole, otherwise, when 
the militia of several States are uired to act together, it will be 
difficult to combine their operations m the confusion a difference of 
discipline and military habits will produce. 

From the opinion of Luther Martin, who was a delegate from 
the State of Maryland, I read the following. He was opposed 
to it, both in the convention and in his own State when the 
question of ratification was considered, and before the State 
Legislature of Maryland he presented a lengthy argument 
against ratification. When he referred to the power contained 
in clause 16 of section 8, Article I, he uses the following lan- 
guage: 

B whole power rom 
Jq92 atk De maglerting tr Oc. ik eae IA the 
standing army, their power will increase by those very means that 
will be adapted and urged as an ease to the people. 

Alexander Hamilton later presented his views, in which he 
criticized the grant of power as not being sufficient. He 
thought Congress. ought to have more power over the State 
militia than they were given finally in the perfected draft of 
the Constitution. In some things I suppose those of the party 
with which I am affiliated regard Alexander Hamilton as a 
patron saint. As to some of them I uniformly possess. about 
the same opinion, but as to a good many of them, Mr. President, 
I totally dissent. Hamilton wished to build too strong a central 
Government. I doubt very much, even in his most extravagant 
moments, in his greatest flights of imagination as to the power 
he sought for the Federal Government, he ever conceived it in 
its present form, in its development brought down by a process 
of liberal construction, until we have it to-day with all of its 
expressed powers, carrying with them a mass of incidental er 
impiied powers greater than the original conception of the 
granted power, which sometimes go to the extreme verge, not 
ouly of legislative, but judiciary construction. 

So these gentlemen debated it pro and con, and after many 
proposals were submitted, they committed all of the proposi- 
tions to a committee of 11, being one delegate from each of the 
11 States constantly represented in this convention. E wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mr. President, the mem- 
bership of this committee, made up of John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire; Rufus King, of Massachusetts; Roger Sherman, of 
Connecticut; William Livingston, of New Jersey; James Me- 
Henry, of Maryland; George Clymer, of Pennsylvania; John 
Dickinson, of Delaware; George Mason, of Virginia; Hugh 
Williamson, of North Carolina; Abraham Baldwin, of Georgia; 
and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina. 

Going through all of the records, comprising many hundreds 
of pages, Mr. President, all of the propositions submitted as 
to the power proposed to be lodged in Congress over the State 
militias were at last referred to this committee whose names 1 
have just given. They considered all of the questions, and 
finally, in August, 1787, they reported the present form, found 
in clause 16, with the change of simply the word “Congress” 
substituted for the words United States.” So practically this 
committee presented exactly the same form that vests in Con- 
gress the power we are now discussing. 

These 11 men, after hearing all the reasons that could be 
submitted, presented it in this form as a unanimous report. 
They gave it the strength of their influence on the floor of the 
convention. Arguments were made, some of which I have cited, 
for or against the power proposed to be vested in Congress. 
What was the p ? Was it to leave it as it was under the 
Articles of Confederation? Hardly. It was to strengthen and 
not to weaken; it was to build up and not to destroy; it was 
for the purpose of creating a power in Congress that would 
be adequate to the remedy desired for the evils that were 
admitted, and which grew out of the old Articles of Con- 
federation. 

What is clanse 16, section 8, of Article I of the Constitution? 
Is it an incidental power? Is it something to be found by 
construction? Hardly. It is a grant of power; it is an 
afirmative- act; it is the creation of a power where before there 
was no power. It gave to Congress, which was created under 
the same charter, a power it would not have had and that did 
not before exist under the Continental Congress. It is no 
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construed power; it is an express power; it is an enumerated 
power; and it was put there for the purpose of curing an 
admitted evil which existed under the Articles of Confederation. 

There is an old rule of construction that is just as powerful 
to-day as it was when our ancestors evolved it. As exception 
strengthens in things not excepted, so enumeration would weaken 
in things not enumerated. The power excepted out of the gen- 
eral power is to the States, reserving to them the appointment 
of officers and the training of the militin. Those powers being 
excepted, it strengthens in Congress every other part of the 
granted power not so reserved. We have enumerated powers 
here; all of them specifie. Constitutional sections—in fact, the 
entire document—are always to be considered, even as statutes 
are, so as to advanee the remedy and not to delay it or destrey 
it. This was a remedial section, as so many of the powers ledged 
in Congress are found te be upon a close examination. They 
were made to remedy existing evils. Many thought that ail that 
had been gained in the Revolution would be lost in the anarchy 
and quarrels and jealousies among the States. There was no 
power to maintain an army in time of peace, save as the 13 
States maintained their National Guard or State militia. So 
this power was taken from the States by their voluntary action 
and vested, under clause 16, section S, Article I, in the National 
Government. It is an affirmative grant of power ; it is to be con- 
strued for the purposes of advancing the remedy and curing the 
evil complained of. 

There have been no authoritative decisions for 100 years on 
the direct question, and the last decision rendered only contains 
consolation for the erities of this power when they refer te n 
dictum in the opinion, not required to be decided by the judge in 
connection with the question presented. 

Sinee that time, Mr. President, you and I may think that 
courts have gone # long way in extending the construed powers 
or incidental ones to granted powers. Consider fer a moment 
what has been builded up under the interstate-conimerce clause. 
Consider what lins been builded up around the power of Con- 
gress over post offices and post reads. Consider the whole 
drift of judicial construction of the powers of Congress when it 
was designed to cover a national problem and required plenury 
powers in Congress to remove the evils which existed under the 
old Articles of Confederation. 

To my mind, these lights drawn from the history of an earlier 
day are illuminating. Courts have constant recourse to these 
records. Lawyers constantly cite them in their briefs. The 
historian makes note of them, and it is eminently fit that oeca- 
sionally we statesmen have something to do with them ourselves. 
For that reason I am burdening the Recorp with these citations. 

Now, it being a granted power, we can use the language, we 
can use the application of the power to the case in point, to the 
remedy designed to be advanced, in deciding what it menns us 
appHed to section 56. 

I recognize, in my limited knowledge of affairs military, but 
one Federal Army. There never will be but one Federal Army 
that is capable of rendering service in the public defense, and 
that is the Regular Army of the United States. The volunteer 
army contemplated in the original section 56, without regard to 
any of the amendments or substitutes that have been offered. is 
necessarily but an organization that is here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. It possesses neither form nor substance, It has no 
headquarters. It has nothing to recommend it im permanence. 
It possesses nothing except a name; and Shakespeare, many 
years ago, spoke of the advisability of things having both a focal 
habitation and a name. 

The Federal volunteer army provided for in section 56 has a 
name, but it never will have a loeal habitation on the earth, 
except in war, and it can not veneh the point of danger then in 
advance of the militia of the several States. 

Tt is said, and truthfully seid, that the regular organization 
of the National Guard has never as a unit volunteered in times 
past. Some of them went in the Spanish-Americar War. They 
volunteered; the whole Guard went. It was not a lack of 
patriotism—and of this I speak from memory. I think we 
had nine regiments in Minois at that time in the National 
Guard. They all volunteered. This is as near as I ever got to 
the front. We made up a number of provisional regiments. In 
the Rock Island distriet, where I lived at that time, across 
from the Iowa shore, we had a provisional regiment, properly 
officered. I think there were 11 law students of mine in it— 
young men who had read law in my office. We took the drill 
under a Regular Army officer. I was a private, thank the Lord. 
I remained so during all the ehances of service that oecurresl. 
It was at one time proposed to eleet me as an oflieer, amd that 


is the only time I ever refused. I said: No; you will never 


make a military hero out of me. I have not the knowledge aml 
have not had the preliminary drill, so I will go as æ private.” 
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Mr. President, whatever they may have done in the War of 


1812 I do not know. I read about it. Possibly some of them 
would not go across the river; they did not go over on the 
Canadian side, because they stood on their constitutional right 
to remain inside of the United States. That may be true; but 
look at the evidence of the adjutant general of one State, his 
record during the Spanish-American War, the record of the 
whole regiment in the congressional district where he lived— 
an infantry regiment that wanted to volunteer. They were 
drawn up—and you will find it in the hearings of the com- 
mittee in the evidence of Adjt. Gen. Dickson, of Illinois. 
He asked all who wished to volunteer for the service to step 
three paces forward, and every solitary one of them advanced 
the necessary three paces except three of them, two of whom 
had valid excuses; and one of them, Gen. Dickson says, was a 
coward pure and simple, who never even went back home. 

They might have done that way in the War of 1812, but that 
was more than 100 years ago. The allegiance to the General 
Government was not strong then. A man’s loyalty was to the 
State. Let us settle this problem now in the Senate by con- 
ditions that exist now, and not the conditions that existed 100 
years ago. 

One hundred years ago there was no loyalty to the General 
Government like the spirit that now prevails. It proceeded to 
the point where the War between the States occurred. In 1861 
it had to be decided by the sword who was right; and all the 
way from the disastrous field of Balls Bluff, only a few miles 
from this Capitol, when Baker fell, until the closing of the 
drama on the clay fields of Appomattox, we fought out the ques- 
tion by the sword, not by the argument of lawyers or by the 
opinion of statesmen, of whether the Union was strong enough 
to command the allegiance of a sufficient number of soldiers to 
write by force what the fathers had peaceably written in the 
convention at Philadelphia, and the Union was sustained. 

But before that, reflect what preparation had occurred, what 
development of public sentiment, the many appeals that had 
fallen upon the ears of Senators and Representatives in the 
old Chamber where Webster and Calhoun debated the respective 
merits of the powers of the States. There was the day when 
threats were made; when the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions were passed; when even Massachusetts laid herself under 
suspicion in the Hartford convention; when Ohio, my native 
State, opposed an act of Congress and an opinion of the courts, 
and forcibly resisted the writ of injunction served upon a State 
officer who was trying to collect taxes on a branch bank of the 
United States. It grew, Mr. President—and I refer to these 
gradual developments only to show that it was not entirely a 
matter of section—until a higher loyalty to the Union came in 
the fullness of time. All of the questioning of the powers of 
the Federal Government did not come from the Southern States 
that seceded in 1861. They succeeded in bringing it to a head; 
but there were other States, just as loyal in later years as the 
Southern States are now, that gravely questioned the powers 
of the General Government to coerce a State. 

So by argument, by legislation, by judicial decision, by cam- 
paign after campaign, by the power of the sword, Mr. President, 
we have arrived in 1916 at a point where there is a stronger, 
higher allegiance, a greater loyalty to the laws of the country 
and to the Union than there ever has been before. So when we 
talk of the dictum in the Fifth Wheaton case, upon which an 
argument has been builded, let us apply it to the existing facts. 

Why, let me suppose a case. There is no reason why this 
Government should continue to exist if we indulge in speculative 
fears. It is in the power of the people, without a single revolu- 
tionary act, to cause the Government to cease its operations. 
Suppose—it is rather a violent assumption—but suppose every- 
body should cease to become a candidate. Suppose people 
should cease to go to the polls. A voluntary, unanswerable, 
unpreventable destruction of the Federal Government could 
occur by the negligence or the lack of public spirit of the people 
of the States. Suppose everybody should cease to vote. Out 
of the fifteen or sixteen million people that vote, out of many 
hundreds or thousands of candidates, suppose all of them re- 
fused to permit their names to be voted upon. There is no way 
under existing laws by which you can compel the people to 
vote or compel anybody to run for office, outside of a New 
England township. 

I suppose up in Vermont and New Hampshire the old rule 
is in force yet to fine a town officer who will not accept an 
office. We adopted that rule in my State, and it is the only one 
I know of where you have to pay a $3 fine if you will not accept 
the office of town clerk or town supervisor, for instance—the 
old New England township provides the only compulsory public 
service. But on that slender foundation, Mr. President, this 
Republic could never endure if the people lost their desire for 


public service. If they ceased to vote, that would be the end. 
This Chamber would be empty. The dust would gather upon 
the desks and the voices of distinguished Senators would no 
longer echo for the enlightenment of the galleries. 

But, happily, there is some such thing as public spirit. It is 
the only spirit upon which a republican form of government can 
be successfully builded. So I shall have no fears in regard to 
the dictum of this opinion cited by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], that if the State authorities will not appoint 
officers in the militia and the militia will not train, we are at 
an end and the Government helpless. I would rather be in the 
State militia than run for office in my part of the country any 
time. It is a much easier task. A good many would rather be 
shot at than be subjected to indiscriminate attack by every- 
body and criticized by newspapers the way they criticize us out 
in the western country, with a pleasing abandon you do not 
know anything about. It is an argument ad hominem all the 
time—no general characterizations prevail. 

Let us see, Mr. President, how these unpatriotic people act 
those of no public spirit, those who will haggle and delay or 
stop, and if I may be permitted in this august presence to use 
a colloquial phrase, suppose somebody or some States should 
throw a monkey wrench in the governmental works, what 
would happen? Suppose all the States should neglect or refuse 
to provide a militia and so no officers and no training could 
call into operation the power of the States; nothing for Con- 
gress to regulate, There would not be anything then for us 
to act on. It is the same figment of a strong imagination 
which, if true, would destroy by inaction the actual operation 
of every department of the Government. We could not even 
draw our salaries, which is too horrible to contemplate, It is 
worse than hostilities by a foreign foe. 

But I looked over the list that was presented by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Lee] of the States having militia, and it is 
a goodly list. It is a very material table to be in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Even little Arizona—small in her population 
but strong in her representation in this body—has between four 
and five hundred militia. Delaware, not large territorily, has 
430 members in its State militia. Call the roll of the 48 States 
of the Union, Mr. President, and not a solitary State has 
abdicated its function. Not one of them has refused to support 
a State militia., How many are there in the aggregate? Why, 
New York has—how many is it, Senator—16,000 or 17,000, is 
it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just under 18,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; and in 1915 I note the appropria- 
tions made by the Legislature at Albany. The State of New 
York appropriated, in 1915, $1,768,000 to be paid in a direct tax 
by the property owners of the State of New York to maintain 
a State militia. Many of the States like Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and others of the larger States appropriate from $400,000 to 
$700,000 annually. 

While I am on that branch of the controversy, about these 
States that it is feared might be void of patriotism, that would 
no longer elect militia officers, that would let their National 
Guard fall into decay, I want to show, by figures given me by the 
department, the State appropriations for two years preceding 
1915. 

The total appropriations for the Organized Militia made by 
the legislatures of the several States up to December 31, 1913, 
including such appropriations as are provided here in the 
District of Columbia and in Hawaii, aggregate $5,834,000, and 
for the year ending December 31, 1914, they aggregate $7,729,000. 

Here are the appropriations from the United States Treasury 
under the late act on that subject. In 1915 there was paid out 
by the United States to the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii a total of $3,858,000. Now, we are under 
no immediate apprehensions of bankruptcy, not even under a 
Democratic administration, by reason of this payment, Mr. 
President—$3,800,000 in 1915, as against the figures read of the 
aggregate appropriations made by State legislatures in 1913 and 
1914. Again, in 1914 there was paid out of the Treasury 
$4,288,000. The marked effect of this support by the Government 
promises what the future will be. We have only begun. The 
organizing, arming, and training under general Army regulations 
have shown now what can be done, 

I have remarked a bit ago, and I now reach it in regular 
order, that the Volunteer Army contemplated in section 56 
must stay somewhere. We can not mobilize it on an instant’s 
notice. We must have armories; we must have the usual equip- 
ment that goes along with a mobile force. Where will we 


get it in the Volunteer Army? If we get it anywhere, it must 
come from the Regular Army of the United States. How much 
time is contemplated to be used? Thirty days, say. How much 
‘money is it estimated will be necessary? Nearly $25,000,000 
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under section 56—$24,944,000—for a volunteer army. Less 
than $4,000,000 was paid in one year—1915—to all the State 
militias from the Treasury under ‘congressional appropriations, 
and a little over $4,000,000 the preceding year of 1914. How 
much, under this bill, is estimated to be paid to the National 
Guard organization the first year? Forty-six million dollars; 
to the Regular Army $126,000,000, and the Volunteer Army 
under section 56. So it has occurred to me, Mr. President, that 
Congress takes no risk in depending upon the loyalty and the 
public spirit of the States to maintain their National Guard; 
this is more so when the suppert proposed is extended. It is 
now an organized body, with headquarters, equipment, and 
training. 

I have listened patiently for two weeks to the discussion of 
the question of the extent of the power of Congress in organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining the National Guard with the 
reserved power to the States of the appointment of officers 
and training of such forces. This reservation is in the 
nature of an exception to a granted power. The exception is 
that the States reserve to themselves the power of appoint- 
ment of the officers and the training of the militia, This, of 
itself, if it were not an exception or a reservation out of a 
general power, might be enlarged into a cerious disability. 
However, here are the general powers that go along with the 
grant: 

First, to organize. What does “organize” mean? I have 
heard several explanations of it, but I do not think any of them 
have gone far enough. ‘To organize is to furnish with organs, 
to give such coherent units, agents, or officers as may act with 
each other as an organic whole for the production of given 
results, The company, the battalion, the regiment, the brigade, 
the division, are all included in the term “ organize.” 

Suppose, Mr. President, some act of the general assembly of a 
State should create different units and provide a different 
method of organization with different officers? They can do so 
with the State militia within their own domestic affairs; but 
no one for a moment thinks that an act of the General As- 


sembly of New Hampshire, for instance, would change the 


organizing power vested in an act of Congress made for that 
purpose. No State would attempt it. In other words, the or- 
ganization provided by Congress is authoritative. 

The next is to “arm.” What is that? It is to furnish with 
the necessary weapons of offense or defense. Congress, in 
other words, acting through the proper officers in detail or 
department, can require the militia, when Federalized, to use 
all of the arms provided for the Regular Army in every branch 
of the service. All of it is included in the term “ arming.” 

The next thing is “ disciplining.” 
went to school at a time when they did not spare the rod and 
spoii the child. What did “disciplining” mean to us? When 
the rules of a board of education, or in the old-fashioned dis- 
trict school out on the farm the board of directors, said that 
the power to discipline would be vested in the teacher, I know 
what kind of discipline I got. It embraced something equal 
to a court-martial; it embraced the usual methods of discipline 
by which the necessary results were produced. 

It is said here that all these provisions fer court-martial 
written in this bill are invalid. A letter written from Col. 
Young is in the Conaresstonat Recorp. Col. Young saw long 
service in the Illinois National Guard. He has a good record 
as a soldier. I would have some question—just as he would 
have if I undertook to instruct him on military tacties—about 
his constitutional views embraced in his letter. If the Senator 


from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] had not placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD his letter, I should have done so at the 


proper time. I had a copy, and notwithstanding I do not agree 
with some of his conclusions on matters of constitutional law, 
I should have been glad to have given the matter publicity in 
the ConGressionaAL Recorp for whatever it might add to clear 
up this situation. But the disciplining is included in the grant 
of all three powers—organizing, arming, and disciplining. 

“Disciplining” has a fixed meaning. 
mother tongue for a long time, but it happens that every once 
in a while I refer to a dictionary, either to refresh my memory 
or to furnish me with the necessary information. I think I 
looked at all the dictionaries that are extant on the subject, 
and here is a collection of them: 

1 training or subjection to authority, or its result; to 


to obedience, subjection. or effectiveness; to drill; to educate; 
to punish; to chastise. 


I believe the powers of organizing, arming, and disciplining | 
the militia are so plenary that this bill lawfully federalizes | 
most effectively the National Guard of the States. The ap- 
pointment of officers will not disable those powers. ‘The train- | 


ing is under the discipline prescribed by Congress, This bill 


Mr. President, you and I | 


I have spoken my | 


defines the discipline in detail under which the State-appointed 
officers must train the militia. It provides for that uniformity 
of which the fathers spoke in Philadelphia when they wrote, 
debated, and labored for us and our descendants. 

The spirit of the officers and men of the National Guard has 
been too much ignored. If the country needed it, such is their 
spirit that entire organizations would, with hardly a break in 
the ranks, volunteer. 

Federal appropriations are granted on conditions. I do not 
doubt the validity of any terms imposed. I believe every State 
would respond, and the doubts and misgivings and fears of 
unseemly jealousies between the States and the Government 
would melt in thin air on actual application. 

I think courts-martial under an act of Congress, under this 
section provided, are valid. I have no question but that if they 
imposed a penalty upon anyone derelict in the service it would 
be sustained by proper authority. 

Some criticism has been made, and in some instances properly 
made, of acts of State militia in holding courts-martia! in places ` 
where the civil law had not been suspended, where martial Jaw 
had been improperly declared, where the courts still exercised 
their civil and criminal jurisdiction, and where the ordinary 
processes of those courts were still enpable of being served upon 
offenders. 

The act in individual cases in States of the National Guard 
ought not to condemn, and I do not believe will condemn upon 
a fair consideration, the National Guard of the several Stutes. 
What will you do, Mr. President, in time of disorder? As I 
have ‘heretofore suggested, I have been through several riots in 
my time. I have marks on my person from missiles as a living 
memorial, and while I was not in military life, I have had all 
the substantial results that the most ambitious officer could 
have desired. What will you do? It is easy enough to criticize 
public officials. It is easy enough to criticize government aud 
the acts of military oflicers, but when you see public disorder, 
when you see life taken, property by the millions being burned, 
when you see a riotous mob in possession, civil authority sus- 
pended and neither person nor property longer safe in the com- 
munity, what will you do? Not for an instant will any live 
governor in public authority, although unhappily, as has been 
done in some cases, call upon the General Government for 
assistance and confess the governmental imbecility of the State 
government. He exercises his lawful power to restore order. 
I know of ne Southern State or New England State that has ever 
conferred its inability to suppress its domestic trouble. It is 
reserved for certain Western States to have achieved that un- 
enviable distinction. s 

So, in order to avoid these difficulties, governors and military 
officers, acting under their authority, have undertaken ‘to pre- 
serve order and safeguard life. They have in most instances 
suppressed the disorder. Sometimes they may have gone be- 
yond the limits of military procedure and interfered with civil 
jurisdiction. That of itself is no cause to col.demn the military 
of the States. They are acting under great stress, without op- 
portunity to weigh nicely what shall be done, with the primary 
purpose in view of carrying into execution the laws of the State 
and of maintaining order within the troubled area. Remember 
the doubts that destroy action are: 

Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event. 

I shall omit much of what might be said. This grant of power, 
it is said in some of the arguments I have listened to in the last 
few weeks, is limited by the second and tenth amendments to 
the Constitution. It is well known that the second and tenth 
amendments wer added almost simultaneously with the adop- 
tion of the Constitution itself. It was known they would be 
adopted. ‘They are universally regarded a bill of rights. They 
take away no express grant of power. The utmost that can 
be said is that they restrain the extension of power by too lib- 
eral a construction. They are merely precautionary. 

In the controversy between the States of Colorado and Kansas 
the Federal Supreme Cvurt referred expressly to these amend- 


ments, and referred to them for the purpose of limiting the 


powers of the General Government to the grant of powers found 
in the Constitution itself, using them as an argument against 
the importation into that document of powers not theretofore 
found, saying that only such implied powers can be had as 
necessarily grow out of a granted power. ‘That is all these two 
amendments do. They are merely precautionary signals, added 
by way of amendment to guide the court and to enlighten those 
charged with the duty of legislation. 

I take up another matter which has been alluded to many 
times, sometimes on the floor of the Senate, about the extreme 
cost of our military and naval forces. Privates are paid the 
first year $15 a month, and thereafter, as successive years of 


, 
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service are added, their pay may reach $25 a month, if my mem- 


ory serves me correctly. What are some of the wages paid in 
other countries? Herein you will find that all things—equip- 
ment, commissary, arms, and the like—go in proportion, and 
this is a large part of the reason for our large cost of the main- 
tenance of our Army and Navy. I turn to those without read- 
ing, and as I shall conclude shortly, I will ask later on that the 
whole table of the rates paid privates and cfficers in the various 
principal powers of the world be incorporated in the RECORD. 

If section 56 is retained, the volunteer army will sap the 
strength of the State militin. The two can not exist side by 
side in the same State and both answer the purpose hoped. 
Let the Government keep the Regular Army as its department. 

The training in educational institutions both for the ranks 
and for officers will answer the purposes desired and add to the 
reserves. I feel a regret in the necessity that leads me to 
support the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 
The chairman of the committee [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has met 

* his great duties with equally great patience and ability that 
commend him to all, and striking out the section will to some 
degree set aside that much of his and the committee’s labors. 
But I believe it ought to be done. 

One thing I would like greatly, Mr. President, to allude to 
before I conclude what I have to say on section 56 and the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland to strike it out: Every 
one is in favor of preparation. I have the result of a poll 
taken by the Illinois Bankers’ Association, which I will at 
the proper time incorporate, which shows among the poll taken 
an almost unanimous sentiment among that portion of the 
6,000,000 people that inhabit Illinois for adequate prepara- 
tion. The press has agitated it; the military experts have fa- 
vored it, not only now, since it has become popular, but during 
the time it was somewhat unpopular. So all of us in the ardor 
of preparation are likely not so carefully to watch the details 
of preparation. 

If 1 had my way about it—and I am aware that this is ex- 
ceedingly unpopular, and especially in the western country—I 
would provide for universal military training. I do not be- 
lieve, if war continues in the world as it has in the last two 
years, the United States will ever be able to protect herself 
oz survive against any first-class military power unless every 
able-bodied citizen between certain designated ages in this 
country takes it upon himself—or has it imposed upon him, 
rather, by law—to receive the necessary military training. In 
the absence of such an act of Congress I believe it our duty to 
direct the public mind to the imperious necessity of universal 
militury training. 

1 wish to read, and with grent satisfaction, these words from 
a military authority—not one who prepares military treatises, 
but one who by deeds is greater than he is even by words: 

To raise such an army as is proposed we shali without doubt be 
compelled to adopt some system of universal military training. It 
wouid be wise to place such a law on the statute books, even though 
it should not be considered necessary to put it into force at this time. 
The law could theu be invoked in time of war without further legis- 
Jation, and much valuable time could be saved. 

These extracts are from an address of Gen. John J. Pershing 
made February 17, 1916, before the Woman's Club of El Paso, 
Tex., on the subject of national preparedness, That, however, 
is not undertaken by this bill. Unless future Hague conven- 
tions shall be able to combine enough of the principal powers of 
the world, and by an armament in the nature of an interna- 
tional police be able to preserve peace among civilized nations 
and enforce penalties upon an outlaw nation attacking any 
that may be within the league; unless that shall be done ulti- 
mately I am willing to say that the American people must in- 
evitably come to a system of universal military training, and 
the sooner the better. Let us not deceive ourselves on this 
momentous issue. 

We may talk all we please about volunteers; at last there is 
but one great directing head in time of war. It is the Regular 
Army of the United States. Everything must at last be sub- 
ordinate to it when we face an enemy. Everything in the 
way of either offense or defense must finally be in the hands of 
the Regular Army, and for my part I care nothing for the 
volunteer forces provided in section 56. The reserve corps for 
oflicers provided in other sections and the training sought to be 
provided by the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. MeCuunzn] will, in my judgment, be of more 
actunl value than the entire volunteer army contemplated in 
section 56, though it were multiplied many fold. 

If we are to have an Army on a peace footing, Mr. President, 
I do not want it as in section 56. Section 56 authorizes the 
President to call cut nearly 300,000 men in time of peace. I 
myself would much rather vote this afternoon for a bill for 
‘universal military training than to vote to put in the hands of 


ens President in time of peace these vast powers of conscrip- 
on. 

Not only these matters but other things are coming along 
apace, Mr. President. I voted against the bill to establish an 
armor plant. The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER] was unjustly criticized, I think. If anybody can find 
I own any steel stock I will gladly acknowledge it, only I want 
it delivered to me so 1 can use it as a collateral in the event 
my credit is exhausted. 

1 voted against the establishment of such a plant because I 
could see in it no element of preparation. I saw in it rather 
a hindrance in the way of adequate preparation. If the Gov- 
ernment does not move quicker and more economically than a 
host of other governmental undertakings, Washington would be 
in ashes and the Great Lakes would be bearing the forces of 
a hostile power long before we got a ton of armor plate out of 
a Government plant. Yet that is not the only thing. 

It is proposed that the Government shall establish a nitrate 
plant. It is no use to fight unless you have explosives, and 
nitrates are important as an element in the manufactures 
for that purpose. To make nitrates requires cheap power; and 
eighteen or nineteen million dollars are to come along in due 
course of time for the development of water power. 

It is proposed to take nitrogen out of the atmosphere; and 
it is the only time I have ever known the agitation of the 
atmosphere to get any definite results. We do that a great 
deal ourselves in this Chamber, but it results only in appro- 
priations most of the time. So it is a kindred measure after 
all, because it requires money. 

The shipping bill will again thrust itself with its unwel- 
come presence upon this Chamber, and I do not know whether 
we will be physically able to withstand it this time or not. If 
it is started before the respective national conventions, it 
imposes upon the gentlemen who are endeavoring to beat it 
in that way a task beyond which all others pale into insignifi- 
cance. But it will appear in due time. What is it based on? 
More preparation. Our merchant ships are tied up by the war, 
and we must have a Government ship line going into the 
freight business with forty or fifty million dollars as an 
initial expenditure. 

I would rather vote a decent sort of a subsidy. I am aware 
again that that is another unpopular measure in the West and 
Northwest, but I would rather vote directly for fair subsidies 
than to vote for a single shipping bill that embarks the Govern- 
ment in the freight and passenger business. That is n part, 
though, of preparation. The Secretary of the Treasury last 
summer or fall made a somewhat extended address at various 
points in the United States, in which he showed that we needed 
a vastly increased tonnage in order that we might utilize it in 
time of war for transport and freight service, for colliers, and 
the like, and everything that would be needed as an auxiliary 
part of the Navy. 

Then we come to the development of water power as an inci- 
dent to the nitrate development. When they get through with 
that we will be told the soldiers wear khaki suits, that they 
wear divers kind of footgear, that they eat a variety of hard- 
tack and Army rations. Why not, then, start a bakeshop? 
Why not start a cotton mill and a tailoring establishment? Why 
not start a chemical factory to get sulphate of quinine and all 
the medicine? What is the use of paying 300 per cent profit to 
wholesale druggists when the Government can start some kind 
of a plant of its own for everything from pills—I am quoting 
that. I heard a socialist say that on the curbstone one time on 
Jackson Boulevard. He said, Everything from pills to battle- 
ships ought to be made by the people as a grand cooperative 
commonwealth.” The Cavalry use saddles and harness, so start 
a tanyard and a cattle ranch to prepare and produce hides and 
a factory for manufacturing leather. 

Well, we are getting to it here on preparedness, and that leads 
me to remark it is reaching a point now where there is more 
“pork” in preparedness than there is effectiveness or economy. 
There is more “ pork” now in sight here than there is public 
defense; it makes a river and harbor bill look like a poor rela- 
tion already; and we will be extremely lucky if we get out of 
the furnace without the smell of fire on our garments. 

Is there a lobby prowling about? I do not know. No lobby 
has ever bothered me in the last 25 years. I talk to everybody. 
I may have talked, to a million of them and I did not know it. 
I am a guileless, unsophisticated gentleman, when anybody 
comes to me in broad daylight, and I may have been in com- 
munion with them daily here and did not know it. But I hear 
a good many reports, and so in conclusion I intend to rend the fol- 
lowing resolution into my remarks and then ask for its unani- 
mous consideration in order that we may find whether or not, 
like Cæsars wife, we are above suspicion. I think we are, but 
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I should like to have a certificate of that kind, in view of the 
numerous rumors floating about the corridors, in order that I 
may carry it back to my beloved constituents. This is a Sen- 
ate resolution. I shall ask unanimous consent to consider. If 
any Senator objects, I am aware it is out of order, but I shall 
place the matter before the Senate, as well as the responsibility, 
for the objection to its consideration. It can not delay final 
netion on this bill and will result in clearing some of its pro- 
visions from aspersions which it is beyond the power of the 
individual Senator to answer or repel. 

Whereas charges and countercharges have been made on the floor of the 
Senate, in correspondence and statements incorporated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD concerning legislation g on water-power 
development and the manufacture of fixed nitrogen from atmospheric 
sources, and it is alleged that a lobby has been and is at_present 
saa in promoting or opposing pending measures in Congress 

ecting such matters; and 

Whereas it is alleged, among other things, that a lobby is now actively 

engaged in endeavoring to secure an appropriation by Congress for 

the davelonment of a site or sites owned by private interests, and it 
further appearing that under House Committee Document No. 20, of 
the Sixty-third Congress, the Army engineers have recommended 
an expenditure of public funds for the purpose of loaning $18,700,000 
toa roe corporation now the owner of a water-power site which 
it is desired to develop, it is claimed; and 

Whereas certain private interests engaged in the manufacture of explo- 
sives have made proposals to the Government of the United States 
on matters affecting the public defense which have been the subject 
of criticism; and 

Whereas the various interests concerned, both public and private, as 
well as certain departments of the Government, have been char; 
with seek to affect pending 1 lation, and such matters have 
reached that stage that it is mat to such pending legislation as 
well as to the Senate to know if any improper influences have been 
brought to bear or efforts made to unduly promote or defeat any 
pending bills: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be, and is hereby, 

authorized and directed to investigate the entire question of the activity 

of any alleged lobby or private interests of any „ as well as of any 
department which has concerned itself with such legislation, if it 

concerning the development of water power and the manufacture o 

fixed nitrogen from any source; and that said committee is heroy 

ziven power to procure any witness or witnesses and d entary — 
dence it deems proper, and may issue proper process therefor under 
the hand of the chairman of sald committee, and the ses of the 
investigation shall be audited and allowed by the Senate Committee on 
Contingent Expenses. 


If there is anything, Mr. President, in much that has been 
said, and some of it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Senate 
owes to itself, to the departments of the Government, and to 
the publie an investigation of those charges. I believe it to be 
the easiest and most expeditious way to promote the final steps 
of preparedness for the public defense. These matters cast 
their sinister shadow over the Senate. There may be merit in 
these water-power propositions ; I do not know; but I know when 
such charges are made that many sound and safe and economic 
questions have been beaten because Members preferred so to 
vote as to take no chances. 

If this investigation is made it will be by the Committee on 
Manufactures. The chairman of the committee has had experi- 
ence in such investigations. I have confidence in his integrity 
and ability and in the individual members of that committee 
that it would be done adequately and promptly and fully. 

To that end, Mr. President, without taking further time, I 
will offer the resolution before I take my seat and ask unani- 
mous consent for its consideration in the interest of prepared- 
ness, first asking that there be incorporated in the Recorp the 
rate paid to privates and officers in the various countries, which 
I will designate as Exhibit A, and to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the whole of the very illuminating article on the public 
defense, by Gen. John J. Pershing, heretofore referred to, which 
I will mark Exhibit B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, that course will be pursued. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I also ask that the pages which I will desig- 
nate, and which I will not take the time to read, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp from the record of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, with the argument of the delegates in that 
convention, with Exhibit C, showing the poll made by the 
Illinois State Bankers’ Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, that 
course will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina.! 


The exclusive right of establishing regulations for the Government 
of the militia of the United States ought certainly to be vested in the 
Federal councils. As standing armies are contrary to the constitutions 
of most of the States and the nature of our vernment, the only 
immediate aid and support that we can look up to in case of necessity 
is the militia. As the several States form one Government, united for 
th common benefit and security, they are to be co: ered as a 
Nation. Their militia therefore should be as far as possible national. 
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A uniformity In discipline and regulations should pervade the whole, 
otherwise, when the militia of several States are required to act 
together, it will be difficult to combine their operations from the 
confusion a difference of discipline and military bits will produce, 
Independent of our being obliged to rely on the militia as a security 
against foreign invasions or domestic convulsions, they are in fact the 
only adequate force the Union , if any should be requisite, to 
coerce a refractory or negligent member and to carry the ordinances 
and decrees of Congress into execution. This, as well as the cases I 
have alluded to, will sometimes make it proper to order the militia of 
one State into another. At present the United States ssesses no 
power of directing the militia, and must depend upon the States to 
carry their recommendations upon this subject into execution. Whiie 
this dependence exists, ike all their other reliances upon the States 
for measures they are not obliged to adopt, the Federal views and 
designs must ever be delayed and 9 To place, therefore, 
a necessary and constitutional power of defense and coercion in the 
hands of the Federal authority and to render our militia uniform and 
national, I am decidedly in opinion they should have the exclusive 
right of establishing regulations for their government and discipline 
which the States should bound to comply with, as well as with their 
requisitions for any number of militia whose march into another 
State the public safety or benefit should require. 

In every confederacy of States, formed for their general benefit and 
security, there ought to be a power to oblige the parties to furnish their 
respective quotas without the possibility of neglect or evasion. There 
is no such clause in the present confederation, and it is therefore 
without this indispensable security. Experience justifies me in assert- 
ing that we may detail as minutely as we can the duties of the States 
but unless they are assured that these duties will be 3 and 
enforced the details will be regarded as nugatory. No vernment 
has more severely felt the want of a- coercive power than the United 
States; for want of it the principies of the confederation have been 
neglected with impunity in the hour of the most pressing necessity 
and at the imminent hazard of its existence, nor are we to expect they 
will be more attentive in future. Unless there is a compelling principle 
in the confederacy, there must be an injustice in its tendency; it wili 
expose an unequal proportion of the strength and resources of some 
of the States to the hazard of war in defense of the rest. The first 
principles of justice direct that this danger should be provided 
against. Many of the States have certainly shown a disposition to 
evade a performance of their Federal duties and throw the burden of 
prea upon their neighbors. It is against this shameful evasion 

the delinquent, this forced assumption in the more attentive, 1 
wish to provide, and they ought to be guarded against by every means 
tion power. Daon eer porr of ere 8 5 5 
when necessary, the States will most assuredly neg! eir duties. 
The consequence is either a dissolution of the Union or an unreasonable 
sacrifice by those who are disposed to support and maintain it. 


[From Luther Martin, of Maryland.] 


Other and more certain engines of power are supplied by the stand- 
ing army, unlimited as to number or its duration. In addition to this, 
Government has the entire command of the militia, and may call the 
whole militia of any State into action, a power which it was vainly 
urged ought never to ex a certain proportion. By organizing 
the militia Congress have taken the whole ports from the State goy- 
ernments; and by neglecting to do it and increasing the standing 
army their power will increase by those very means that will be adopted 
and urged as an ease to the people. 

For this extraordinary provision, by which the militia, the only 
defense and protection which the State can have for the security of 
their rights against arbitrary encroachments of the General Govern- 
ment is taken entirely out of the power of their respective States and 
placed under the power of Congress, it was speciously assigned as a 
reason that the General Government would cause the militia to be 
better 1 and better disciplined than the State governments, 
and that it would be proper for the whole militia of the Union to have 
a uniformity in their arms and exercise. To this it was answered that 
the reason, however specious, was not just; that it would be absurd; 
the militia of the western settlements, who were exposed to an Indian 
enemy, should either be confined to the same arms or exercise as the 
militia of the Eastern or Middle States; that the same penalties which 
would be sufficient to enforce ap obedience to militia laws In some 
States would be totaily disregarded in others; that, leaving the power 
to the several States, they would respectively best know the situation 
and circumstances of their citizens and the regulations that would be 
necessary and sufficient to effect a well-regulated militia In each; that 
we were satisfied the militia had heretofore been as well disciplined as 
if they had been under the regulations of Congress, and that the States 
would now have an additional motive to keep their militia in proper 
order and fit for service, as it would be the only chance to preserve their 
existence against a General Government armed with powers sufficient to 
destroy them. 


Madison's note of June 18, 1787, gives Hamilton's address on 
the proposition of Federal Government reported by Mr. Pat- 
terson and Mr. Randolph of New Jersey and Virginia, re- 
spectively. Hamilton said: 


That no amendment of the confederation, leaving the States in 
possession of their sovereignty could possibly answer the pu > 

*The States sent us here to provide for the exigencies of the 
Union. ‘To rely on and propose any plan not adequate to these exi- 
2 merely because it was not clearly within our powers, would 

to sacrifice the means to the end. * * * A certain portion of 
military force is absolutely necessa in large communities. Massa- 
chusetts is now feeling this necessity and making provision for it. 
„ * * A doubt has raised whether Congress at present has a 
right to keep ships or troops in time of peace. 


Madison says Hamilton leans to the negative on the power 
of Congress to keep ships or troops in time of peice. Mr. 
Hamilton then presented his plan of government, the eleventh 
paragraph of which is— 


No State shall have any forces, land or naval, and the militia of all 
the States to be under the sole and exclusive direction of the United 
States, the officers of which to be appointed and commissioned b 
them. (Farrand, Vol. I, Records of the Federal Convention, pp. 283, 
285, 287, 201, 293.) 
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The Wilson plan, found among his papers and in his hand- 
writing, was referred to the committee of detail and contained 
the following: 


slature of the United States shall possess the exclusive 
of the militia and 


The Legi 

ht of establ the and 
S endrina tae mela Pang" aiat e e miiia ‘te Cate 
Sta (Farrand, Vol. II, * 159.) 


3) md a taste eae 
changes in Rutledge’s handwriting, was also preserved. It 
contained the following proposal: 


To regulate the discipline of the militia of the several States, to 
subdue a rebellion in any cag on ja “and equip fets, of = — — 
to make war, to raise armies, to aa 


for call forth the aid of the mili — eg . othe jane 
a — Union, to enforce treaties, to poem insurrections and repel 
invasions. 


‘The foregoing were among the powers 
“the Legislature of the United States.” 


eleven. On this day it was proposed and carried in the af- 
firmative to vest in Congress the power— 

To make rules for the government and the regulation of the land 
and navat forces. 

It was proposed at the same time to annex to the foregoing 
power the following proviso: 


Provided, That in time of peace the Army shall not consist of more 
than thousand men. 


Which was lost. It was further proposed to— 


Establish an uniformity of 
rules for their 
ity of the Unit 
State where its legislat ure shall neglect to 1 — 80. 


Just preceding this it was proposed 


to make laws for regulating and disciplining the militia of the several 
So ntes, reserving to the several States the appointment of their militia 
Omer. 


On motion the above were referred to the Committee of 
leven. (Journal of the Convention, Vol. II, Farrand, p. 323.) 

Mudison’s notes of same date (Aug. 18, 1787) show that Mr. 
Gerry in the discussion of the clause “to raise and support 
armies ” said that 


there was no check here against standing armies in time of 
The existing Col is so constructed (under the Articles 

federation) that it can not of — maintain an army. This j 
not be the case under the new sy: The people op oie bg omg on this 
head, and great red german to aa would spring from such an omis- 
sion. He suspected that mapara ns of force were now makin; 

it. (He seemed to allude, to the activity of 


po 
not be kept more than thousand troops. 
- Hie ides wast at the blank should be filled with two or three thousand, 


He further noted the proposal to— 


make rules for the government and regulation of land and naval 
‘orces— 
ndded from the existing Articles of Confederation. 

Luther Martin and Elbridge Gerry now moved: 

Provided, That in time of peace the Army shall not consist of more 
than — thousand men. 

Gen. Pinckney asked whether no troops were ever to be 
raised until an attack should ‘be made on us. 

Mr. Gerry said: 

If there be no restriction, a few States may establish a military 
ake ages 

r. Williamson reminded him of Mr. Mason’s motion for 

1 the appropriation of revenue as the best guard in this 
case, 

Mr. Langdon saw no room for Mr. Gerry’s distrust of the 
representatives of the people. 

Mr. Dayton remarked that— 
preparations for war are generally made in peace and a standing force 
of some sort may for aught we 8 3 unavoidable. He should 
object to no restrictions consistent with tt ese ideas. 

Mr. Mason moved as an additional power— 
to make laws for the regulation and discipline of the militia of the 
several States, reserving to the States the appointment of the officers. 

He considered uniformity as necessary in the regulation of 
the militia throughout the Union. 

Gen. Pinckney mentioned a-case during the war in which a 
dissimilarity in the militia of the several States had produced 
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the most serious mischief. Uniformity was essential The 
States would never keep up a proper discipline of their militia. 
Mr. Ellsworth was for going as far in submitting the militia 
to the General Government as might be necessary, but thought 
the motion of Mr. Mason went too far. He moved— 


rules established 

of the United Sta totem 
for militia — 2 
of the Uni 


the general a rity could not sufficiently pervade Union 
such a nor could it accommodate itself to the local — 
of = e. it must be yain to ask the States to give the militia 


Mr. Dickinson said: 


We are come now to a most important matter, that of the sword. 
His opinion was that the paas never would nor — to -give up as 
authcrity over the militia. e proposed to restrain eral pow 
8 part at a Sie by rotation athe discipline ta the 


Mr. Butler urged— 


the necessity of submitting the whole — to the general authorit 
„ t the general defense z 
Mr. Mason said— 


had su 2 Aon} idea of a select militia. 
pr 


He was led to think that 
would as the 


Government could advan- 


regulating and disciplining the militia, 
aot exceedin: = 
— cnn — NN part, in any year, and reserving ‘the appoint 

Gen. Pinckney rencwed Mr. Mason's original motion. For n 
part to be under the General Government aud a part under the 
State governments would be an incurable evil. He saw no room 
for such distrust of the General Government. 

Mr. Langdon seconds Gen. Pinckney’s renewal. He saw no 
more reason to be afraid of the General Government than of 
the State governments. He was more apprehensive of the con- 
fusion of the different authorities on this subject than of either. 

Mr. Madison thought the regulation of the militia naturally 
appertaining to the authority charged with the public defense. 
It did not seem in its nature to be divisible between two dis- 
tinct authorities. If the State would trust the General Govern- 
ment with a power over the public treasure, they would from 
the same consideration of necessity grant it the direction of 
the public force. Those who had a full view of the public situ- 
ation would from a sense of danger guard against it; the States 
would not be separately impressed with the general situation 
nor have the due confidence in the concurrent exertions of each 
other. 

Mr. Ellsworth considered the idea of a select militia as im- 
practicable; and if it were not it would be followed by a 
ruinous declension of the great body of the militia. The States 
will never submit to the same militia laws. Three or four 
shillings as a penalty will enforce obedience better in New 
England than 40 lashes in some other places. 

Gen. Pinckney thought the power such a one as could not be 
abused, and that the States would see the necessity of surren- 
dering it. He had, however, but a scanty faith in militia. 
There must be also a real military force. This alone can effec- 
tually answer the purpose. The United States had been making 
an experiment without it, and we see the consequence in their 
rapid approaches toward anarchy. 

Mr. Sherman took notice that the States might want their 
militia for defense against invasions and insurrections and for 
enforcing obedience to their laws. They will not give up this 
point. In giving up that of taxation, they retain a concurrent 
power of raising money for their own use, 

Mr. Gerry thought this the last point remaining to be sur- 
rendered. If it be agreed to by the convention, the plan will 
have as black a mark as was set on Cain. He had no such 
confidence in the General Government as some gentlemen pos- 
sessed, and believed it would be found that the States have not, 

Col. Mason thought there was great weight in. the remarks 
of Mr. Sherman, and moved an exception to his motion “of 
such part of the militia as might be required by the States for 
their own use.” 

Mr. Read doubted the propriety of leaving the appointment 
of the militia officers in the States. In some States they are 
elected by the legislatures; in others, by the people themselves. 
He thought at least an appointment by the State executives 
ought to be insisted on. 

All of which propositions were referred to the committee. 

On August 21, 1787, Mr. Livingston, from the committee of 
eleven, to whom was referred, among other things, a proposi- 
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tion respecting the militia entered on the Journal of the Con- 
vention August 21, 1787, reported the following: 


The Legislature of the United States shall have power * * * to 
make laws for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the mil 
the discipline prescribed by the United States. 


The foregoing is the exact language of clause 16, section 8, } 


Article I of the Constitution of the United States, except the 
words “ United States“ are changed to Congress.“ The Jour- 
nal of the Convention, Mr. Madison’s notes, contains the same 
record. (Farrand, Vol. II, pp. 325-326.) 

On August 23, 1787, the second clause of the report of the 
committee of eleven which concerned the militia was considered. 
It was moved to recommit the second clause, which lost; and 
the first part of the second clause referring to the organizing, 
arming, and disciplining of the Army and governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the United States 
passed in the affirmative—9 ayes; 2 noes. 

The part reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers under rank of general officers was voted down— 
ayes 2, noes 9. ' 

On the question of the part of the report “reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the officers” it passed 
in the affirmative, and authority of the training of the militia 
according to the discipline described by the United States passed 
in the aflirmative—ayes T, noes 4. (Vol. II, Farrand, pp. 380- 
381.) 

Madison's notes, covering the same period (Aug. 23, 1787), 
contained the debate by the Members on the second clause of 
ihe committee report. Mr, Sherman moved to strike out the 
last sentence, “and authority of training,” and so forth. He 
thought it unnecessary. The States will have this authority, 
of course, if not given up. (Vol. II, Farrand, pp. 385-388.) 

Above motion was lost by a vote of 3 ayes and 8 noes (p. 388). 

Mason in Madison notes is reported as saying that— 

Being sensible that an absolute prohibition of standing armies in time 
of peace might be unsafe, and wishing at the same time to insert 
something pointing out and guarding a, st the danger of them, moved 
to preface Article I, section 8, to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, etc., with the words, “and that the liberties of 


the people may be better secured against the danger of standing armies 
in time of peace.” 


Mr, Morris opposed the motion “as setting a dishonorable 
mark of distinction on the military class of citizens,” 

Mr. Madison favored it. ‘Armies in time of peace,” he said, 
“are allowed on all hands to be an evil.“ It was rejected by 
2 ayes and 9 noes. (See Debates Virginia Convention, Robert- 
son, 2d ed., 1805, p. 236.) 

EXHIBIT A, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, March 16, 1916. 


Sin: Referring to your telephone request of this morning, I am in- 
closing herewith a copy of a memorandum, which has been furnished 
our Legislative Reference Division by the Army War College. This 
secms to give the information which yon desire concerning the rate of 
pay in the various armies of the world. 

Very respectfully, J. L. Farnum, Secretary. 

(For the Librarian.) 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN, 

Room 339, Senate Office Building. 


The following tables are furnished through the courtesy of the 
Army War College: 
Pay of the various forcign armies. 
Grade and ycarly pay in the Austrian Army. 


r aa 2 
eri ð m 8 
Dr ee 
PEA TON: RONETR ACAIN cee xe tas 
C0) 0. Rae ere SES RS Se Se A O 


Be OY Be U ee eS Se eRe TERS Oe 
Maier ——f—n 


RY Le RES ie Se SNE Ee SS in ype emer eRe T EN SIA { 7 5 8 
First lieutenant ` 408. 00 
JABRTONANE tt x —: i 

SOT ROR sim wr woe wee A oe nae wes . e ees 
r 


Private (1-year volunteers) £ 
Grade and yearly pay in the Belg 


Tientenant sener... 


TTT. ner 2, 540. 00 
Sonn!!! trees don ows 900. 

Lieutenant colonel M 1, 420. 00 
BE RCRD TEI He SIS a Pe EHR 260. 00 
Captain (first class) 920. 00 
Captain (second class) 740. 00 
Lieutenant (first class 580. 00 
Lieutenant (second class) 500, 00 


itia according to | 


DAILY PAY, 
Adjutant $0.54 
Sergeant majo $0. 32 to 43 
Sergeant 22 
Corporal 06 to 20 
Privates (first elass) 02 to - 07 
Privates (second class) 02 to 06 


Grade and annual pay in the Brazilian Army. 
(Currency : Inconvertible paper; exchange rate figured at $0.533.) 
F rye ma EN anes Sa AS LED eS Sch . fm SN $11, 206 


5 OA aE ADDR eA Sil REE 3 ae 
! IS IRS FH ow: T, 
Colonel Sa ES 12 sR 5, 800 
PGCE RIN COMO BL aae E A E EE 4, 800 
CCC S E S S NE E ENS, 3, 800 
CA V eR r aE - 8,000 
ene, re - 2,300 
Second: inne T 1, Son 
Sergeant major = 489 
First sergeant- 360 
Second sergeant — 288 
Third sergeant 216 
Corpora! 144 
Private 72 


Grade and yearly pay ta the Chilean Army. 


TTT TTT 
General of brigade 
Sonn 


CC 
Captains (after 6 years) 
Captains (less than 4 years) 
First lieutenants (after 5 years) 


First lieutenants (less than 5 years). 1, 
Second lieutenants (after 2 years) 720 
Second lieutenants (under 2 years) 600 
First sergeants — 480 
5 first sergeants 360 
Second se nts. 256 
216 
180 
145 
t- 
Rate of exchange figured at $0.20. 
Danish Army. 
Daily in- 
crease 
when trav- 
eling or on 
temporary 
duty not 
exceeding 
30 days. 
Generals. $3,650.00 82. 65 
Lieutenant gen 3,650.00 2.65 
Major generals. 2,120.00 2.65 
asia owe 1,802. 00 2.65 
Lieutenant colonels. 1, 606. 50 2.65 
76171. 1,113.00 2.65 
First lieutenants 556. 50 2.13 
Second lleutenantss 4 22. 270. 30 2.12 
Staff sergeants 588. 30 1.59 
Oversergeants. 492. 90 1.06 
Sergeant 413. 40 1.06 
ed pinuscesy A NEA 190. 80 1.06 
Corporalsz.B onnaessns 159. 00 7.95 
DAILY PAY. 
Grade. 
Life guard undercorporals. ......-.-.---..--+<-++-++0- 
this undercorpocal, — ERA * 
Life guard private 
Other privates. ..-.--.-serceosscersasrceees 8 


RESERVE, DURING PEACE, 


Daily in- 

Grade. Yearly pay.| crease un- 
der orders. 

c OREA SEHE NAA $397. 50 $2.12 
397. 50 2.13 

270.30 1.59 

53, 00 1.06 

53.00 1,06 

53. 00 1,06 
53. 00 795 
53. 00 .795 


Lieutenants, during war (one-half increase of minimum pay), $477. 
When at a fortress, officers are allowed one-fourth increase of their 


ax. 
i During war, line officers are allowed one-half increase of their pay, 
with the exception of the commanding 1 and the division generals, 
who are allowed, respectively, $106 and $53 per month. 

Transportation furnished officers and men traveling under orders, 
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First sergeant 
Second sergeant. 
Corporal — 


pnr Se CS EE A SEI 


pay in the Italian Army. 


Colonel (after € 6 6 ears) 
Lieutenant colonel (after 6 years) 
Lieutenant colonel 


mttaer ‘10; Fenme) oe as 
after 5 years) 


Second lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 
Second licutenant. 


DAILY PAY, INCLUDING ALLOWANCE IN KIND, ETC. 
Font major TTT... ͤ . deep sokinekanas As zs 


For noncommissioned officers pay increases heni 3 years $0.06 per 
day until 18 years of service (ma: um, $0.36), when it remains fixed. 
Grade and yearly pay in the Japanese Army. 
ad TIRE EE ER aR SLRS AEN 
Lieutenant general 
Major general 
Colonel CE OE 
1 — . ——— 


Captain 
Captain 


First lieutenant 
9 — — —— 


Grade and yearly pay in the German Army. MONTHLY PAY. 


Sergeant major 
General and field marshal____~---------------------~-.. $3, 495. 
Major l 3, 888. 50 | porecant 
— er general 2 


Major general 
Captain (first 4 ) 850. General (garrisoned) 
Canais 8 920. te pe EE TN E AANT 
Captain 5 Lleutenant colonel 
years 375. 
Lieutenant (3 2 g: years 
Lieutenant 2 
Lieutenant iot to 12 years) 
Lieutenant (after 13 years 


Grade. 


Tuten i 
Coioael or femi colonel “(commanding regiment ot 


888888 8888 
888888888883 8888 


~ 
~— 
= 
* 


Colonel 

Heutonant ecolonel Ä 

Major- ——rß—v—rvrrv — a ne — 

Captain (first class) 

Captain (second class) 

Finst i a ee ee 

nene . 
Sn en . Tx 


FEE 


n 
15 


rere. 


Grade and annual pay in the Spanish Army. 
(tO | eee 
Lieutenant general- 
Major general A Bint 
Cob — 17 general 
Colonel... 


8885 


J 


8885 
5 


Second lieutenant 


Dain This does not include commutation and service allowances, 
Second lieutenant infantry aera engineers, and staff) 


Only during service. 
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First Ueutenant $454. 56 
Second ,lieutenant___--__--_-__-____-______._.. 384. 60 
. — — — en en en e a e e 8272 76 to a 
1 —— ———. T 4 10, 
AT AE AEE CRM ATI es a LT 272.76 
Cor 71. 52 to 94. 80 
SSO aS eo a re BNO ENS eS — 53.04 to 20 


Swedish Army. 


Generals eee $ $2, 120. 00 $3, 194. 53 
Colonels. ......... 1. 500. 00 8, 488. 35 
Lieutenant colonels. 1. 192. 5) 1, 941. 13 
Majors 1, 060. 00 1, 803. 63 
Captains (first class)... 901. 00 1, 420. 40 
Captains (second class) 636, 00 1,155. 40 
Lieutenants 5 olass) . 397. 0 793. 68 
Lieutenants (second class 270, 3) 666, 48 
Second lieutenants 190, 80 1586. 93 
Corporal (cash)... $05, 09 to 147. 00 $204.00 to 256.0) 
Volunteers paps 


Chie! of general staf. 


pe donne gp G 
l (command. 
ding brigade) 


Captain (not mounted) 
First lieutenant (mounted)........ 

First lieutenant (not mounted). 
Second lieutenant 8 we 


Second lieutenant (not mounted) 


Grade and annual pay in the Turkish Army. 


BY D DLññ ͤ ———. ——:.. oe 
r SERS of O 
Brigadier general I SEG 
Chanel acs — — 1.358 . 
J e a 
CFF —V—— . EU w a wp p Syst E 


Adjutant major. 
Captain 
First tieutenant_ 
Second tleutenant _._.____ 
Sergeant major (first sergea 
Assistant sergeant major 
Sergeant} 2-2 ee 
Sergeant major (when from ranks) 


< 
te 


Sas Gare 


Ae gS cron 
MR P= See 
SLLSSTSSSSISSESS3 


bor 


Sergeant (when from ranks) 8 
cate ee EAE TE ASE Re OE — 15. 
MERTON S D E A AE oct ceceonna E ER AR SE 10. 
Grade and annual pay in the United States Army. 
Lieutenant general oo T1! SEL 000.00 
Major general_____ . 1 OOD OO 
Brigadier general — 6. 000 00 
Colonei snan —— 4. 000. 00 
Lieutenant colone 3. 500. 00 
3. 000. 00 
2. 400. 00 
2. 000. 00 
1. 700. 00 
480. 00 
C — 300. 00 
Corpora! 252. 00 
Private 180, 00 
1 When from noncommissioned officers’ school. 
EXHIBIT B. 
CHINA HAS GREATER PROPORTION OF TRAINED MBN THAN THE UNITED 


STATES—GEN. PERSHING, IN ADDRESS ON PREPAREDNESS BEFORE 

WOMAN'S CLUB, SOUNDS WARNING—LARCER FLEET OF WARSHIPS NEEDED 

TO GUARD COAST CITIES OF THIS COUNTRY—TO PREVENT LANDING oF 

HOSTILE EXPEDITIONS BY ONE Of GREAT POWERS MOBILE FORCE OF 

500,009 WELE-EQUIPPED MEN ARD NEEDED; RISKS OF WAR ARE TEN 

TIMES AS HAZARDOUS AS Finz; SHOULD PREPARE NOW. 

IBy Brig. Gen. John J. Pershing. | 

“To be prepared for war is the most effectual means of 
Peace. A free pocne ought not oniy to be armed, but disci 0 
which end a uniform and well-digested plan is requisite.” s was the 
advice 2 8 gave his countrymen in discussing the wel- 
fare of the Nation in his first annual address to Congress, 


preservin 
lined ; to 


tion to appreciate 
on. 


juences of unpreparedness than George Wa 


r military knowledge and military discipline. 
SHOULD BE PREPARED. 


The Revolution bojan in real earnest after Colonies had made clear 
their purpose through the Deciaration of Independence. The time for 
decisive action had an effective military force. but unfortunately the 
people did not realize thar an aggregation of civilians with arms could 
not hold their own against disciplined soldiers under efficient officers. 
At the very beginning Washington was torced by the British on Long 
Island to retire to New York, and the accounts of the movement as 
given in our histories lead to the conclusion that it was a masterly 
retreat, but in a letter to the President of Congress Washington de- 
scribes the results in the following words: 

„Our situation is truly distressing. The check our detachment sus- 
tained on the 27th ultimo has dispirited too great a proportion of our 

and filled their minds th apprehension and despair. The 
militia, instead of calling forth their utmost efforts to a brave and 
manly Fe ar nator in order to repair our losses are dismayed, intract- 
able, impatient to return. Great numbers of them have gone 
off—in some instances almost by whole regiments, by half ones, and 
by companies at a time.” 


FLED IN CONFUSION. 


A few days later when the ay wer in pursult, crossed over to New 
York, the Continental took fright and, scarcely firing a shot, fled 
in the utmost confusion. ere is little doubt that Washington full 
appreciated the difficulties that confronted him, for he at once mos 
earnestly presented to the Congress the weakness of hastily organized 
militia as follows: 

“To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken staff. en d from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every 
kind of military ekill (which is followed by a want of confidence in 
themselves when opposed by troops regularly trained, disciplined and 
appointed, superior knowledge, and superior in arms), are timid and 
masr to fy from their own shadows. 

Besides, tbe sudden change in their manner of li „ particularly in 
their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such 
an uneonquerable desire of to their respective homes that it 
not only produces shameful and scandalous desertions among them- 
selxes but infuses the like spirit in others.” 

Washington was called upon to combat all the evils of this temporiz- 
ing system. The uninstructed men sent by the colonies were often 
worse than none The terms of enlistment were so short that the 
barely learned their duties before they left the service, to be replac 
by other green recruits These generally came unequipped, demanding 
food. clothing, arms, and shelter. Most of the officers obtained their 
appointments through family or political connections and incompetence 
was the rule. The Colonies organ new regiments of raw troops an 
sent them to the front, instead of filling up the seasoned and ex- 
perienced regiments already in the field. 

Both the Continental Congress and the several Colonies finally re- 
sorted to the vicious system of offering bounties. This only added to 
the difficulties, as many men became professional bounty jumpers. and 
desertion largely increased. Everything was a makeshift and, not- 
withstanding Washington’s continuous appeals for a regular army 
organization, the Colonies drifted along from bad to worse during the 
entire period of the Revolution. It was only upon the most urgent 
appeals by the leaders of tke Revolution that the Colonies could be 
dachd to furnish anything like their res ve guotas of men 80 
dificult was it to retain them with the colors that from first tu list 
400,000 colonials were borne on the rolls. In the year 1776 we hud 
the maximum of 89,000, but this dwindled to the minimum of 29,0090 
in 1791. Yet at no period of the war did Washington have at his 
disposal an army of over 16.500 men. 

be belief is general that it was the patriotic devotion of the minute 
men and the untrained farmers of Lexington and Concord who won 
the war for independence, but the fact is that if it had not been for 
divided publie sentiment in England itself and the sluggishness with 
which the Rritish conducted the war, together with the timely as- 
sistance of the French under La Fayette, the United States might still 
be a British colony. I can but quote here what Gen. Light Horse 
Harry Lee said years after the war in writing of the action of one of 
our regiments at Camden: 

“While I record with delight facts which maintain our native and 
national courage. I feel a horror lest demagogues who flourish in a 
representative system of government shall avail themselves of the 
occasional 8 to produce a great result. Convinced as | am 
that a government is the murderer of its citizens which sends them to 
the field uninformed and untaught where they meet men of the same 
age and strength mechanized by education and discipline for battle, 
1 can not withhold my denunciation of its wickedness and folly.” 


Fal. SH TEACHING OF HISTORY, 


The false teachings of American history are largely responsible for 
our state of unpreparedness to-day. Should we forced into war 
now your boys would go out into the eld against very great odds. 
An Englishman recently wrote to one of our general! officers and. s k- 
ing of the loss of his son on the western frontier of Europe, said: 

We have lost our only son, but neither he nor bis fellows had a 
sporting chance they had never had military training.“ 

In spite of the lessons of the Revolution, the War of 1812, 20 years 
later, found the country still unprepared for defense. The same inex- 
cusable and criminal neglect to anticipate the future made it necessary 
again to enlist unprepared citizens, mostly boys as usual, and send 
thers into the field under ignorant officers and without proper organiza- 
tion—a method which produced the same needless waste of human 
life. Under this foolish system we were compelled to put into the 
field during this war the relatively exorbitant number of 34,00 
officers and 493,000 men, while the greatest number of British regulars 
on the American Continent at any time was less than 17,000. 

DISASTERS OF WAR. 

Among the disasters of this war was Hull's surrender at Detroit of 

800 men to a British force of 1,320 without firing a shot. Then 
Ham ton, with a body of 5,000 men moving on Montreal, was put to 
flight by a force of 400 Canadians and Indians. Gen. Wilkinson, com- 
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manding 8,000 men, also moving on Montreal, was whipped by 800 
Eritish regulars at Crystlers Fields. Another force of 4,000 Kentucky 
Militia under Gen, Hopkins, marching toward Indian villages on the 
Wabash and Illinois Rivers, got scared at a prairie fire and, deserting 
their officers 5 retraced their steps and fled to their homes. 

I shall not further recall the humiliating tales of defeat incident to 
this war. Except a small victory on the Thames, the action at Lundys 
Lane, where the regular troops covered themselves with eternal glory, 
and Jackson's victory at New Orleans, won after peace had been de- 
clared, the military operations of this war, including the surrender of 
the Capital City to the British, after the headlong flight of our troops 
from Bladensburg, were absolutely disgraceful. Nearly all the blunders 
committed were repetitions in an aggravated form of the blunders of 
the Revolution, and sike them had their origin either in mistakes or 
omissions of military legislation. 

You would think that a sensible people after all our experience would 
realize the necessity for adequate preparation, but at the beginning of 
the Civil War we were still adhering to the fatuous policy of previous 
wars. We pursued the same course; first calling out the militia, then 
volunteers, then gran bounties with all their demoralizing effect of 
wholesale desertion and bounty jumping; and we must record the same 
result—total failure of the volunteer system and tremendous loss of 
Ute and property. Fortunately each side in this war was about equally 
unprepared and neither had the advantage. To a much greater degree 
than former wars, reliance in the North upon the voluntary enlist- 
ment prevented rational organization, made operations uncertain, 
3 the universal obligations of the individual for military service, 
and encow the shirk and the skulker. 

These costly experiences have proved that it is Impossible, without 
tremendous losses, to bull a national army a depending upon 
State governments for cooperation. In the State militia of to-day each 
of the 48 States has its own policy, which changes almost with every 
new governor. The officers are usually elected by the votes of the 
members of the organization, and it is unreasonable to suppose that 
these troops will be fit for war until they have had several months of 
hard training in the field under the direction of competent officers. 
‘There can not be any reliance upon any plan for immediate preparedness 
which does not place the details of o tion and training of the 
forces under the contro: of the Central Government, 


MANY CHANGES IN ART OF WAR. 


There have been marked changes in the art of war during the last 
10 years, perhaps greater than during any century since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. While the same method of transporting and sup- 
plying armies were used in both Napoleon's and Caesar's. time, the 
adoption of explosive weapons wrought important changes in handling 
troops on the battle fleld. Most of the modern improvements in the 
arts and sclences have been utilized in the art of war, but of all these 
the perfection of the interior-combustion engine has probably had a 
greats influence upon military art than any other modern inyention. 

he full effect of these inventions on the methods of conducting war- 
fare have not yet been fully realized by the world at large. 

Marvelously amc transportation of troops, the ability to provide 
food and supplies for inconceivable numbers of fighting men, rapid 
communication of intelligence, power to fly through the air and scout 
the enemy, traveling under water 5,000 miles from base to sink his 
ships, throwing grime of unprecedented weight to smash his forts, 
cia grating and treating thousands of wounded who would otherwise 
perish but for the use of the automobile—these are some of the more 
striking improvements in modern methods of conducting warfare, im- 
provements which make military preparation before the beginning of 
war absolutely essential. 

As to the size of armies in the field, the actual numbers of armed 
fighting men in the present war surpass by far the fabled hordes of 
history and are indeed almost inconceivable. Of the entire popula- 
tion of Europe 78 per cent are now 3 in this conflict; and con- 
sidering the population of the whole world, 56 per cent are now at war. 
The almost unbelievable number of 13,000,000 men are actually under 
arms in Europe to-day; over 2,000, have been killed; nearly 
4,000,000 have been wounded, not counting the slightly wounded who 
have returned to the front; and about 2,225,000 are prisoners of war. 

We can not grasp these figures, but in comparison with our own 
Civil War, which was one of the great wars of modern times, this 
war may be said to be more than ten times as great. The number of 
men we had under arms at any one time did not exceed 1.300, 000, in- 
cluding both North and South, and about 200,000 were killed on both 
sides during the war. 

SUPPLYING FIGHTING FORCE. 


The question of supplying these gigantic armies has been a diffe 
one, and the success with which ft has been accomplished has Dona 
most astonishing. These results alone ak volumes of the necessity 
tor thorough preliminary organization of the Nation’s resources. The 
work of supply has been made possible by the combined use of rail- 
roads and large numbers of motor trucks moving over military high- 
ways. The motor truck under these conditions has proved itself to 
be about forty times as eflicient as the four-mule team. 

Another surprising thing in this war is the very extended theater 
of operations. Along the western war frontier in Europe the present 
stage consists of two lines of infantry, 300 miles long from the ocean 
on the west to the mountains on the east, occupying deep trenches, 
in many instances only a few hundred rds apart. These trenches 
are often made of concrete, and are supplemented by many supporting 
trenches and lines of approach and ample underground habitations. 
This line is held by approximately 2,500,000 men on either side, or 
neariy 5 men to every yard, and would reach from New York City 
to Lake Ontario. The other 8,000,000 men are battling in other sec- 
tions; but if they too manned trenches similar to those in the west, 
the whole line would reach from Washington to Mobile. 


UNITED STATES UNPREPARED. 


Let us compare the number of trained soldiers permanently main- 
tained by the different great nations. Germany has over 5,000,000; 
France, 5, „000; Russia, 5,000,000 ; mr gee rege 4,320,000 ; 
Italy, 2,600,000 ; Japan, 2,212,000; England, 695,000; United States, 
about 100,000, including Coast Artillery, but there is to-day a mobile 
force of only 30,000 men of the 5 Army within the limits of the 
United States. Adding to these about 60,000 fairly trained National 
Guard troops and we have about 90,000 men scattered from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The trained soldiers in the United States are less than 
1 in eyery 1,000 of population, while the average among our possible 
enemies is G5 per 1,000. 

Even China has a greater proportion of trained soldiers than the 
United States has. At this time when trained military men and modern 


organization are more important to- the life of. any nation than they 
have been at any other period in history, this Natién can not afford to 
drop behind in its solicitude regardin e future, but with firm resolve 
should profit by its own bitter experience and prepare against the evil 
day that is sure to come. 

SEACOAST DEFENSE. 


With reference to seacoast defense it may be said that they are pri- 
marily for the protection of important cities and harbors, and for that 
purpose should possess an armament equal to that of the most powerful 
warships, Naval armament has lately been greatly developed as to 
caliber, range, and n of fire. The 15-inch guns on foreign war- 
ships of the Qucen Elizabeth class are so powerful that they exceed the 
range of our coast defense guns by 2,000 to 3,000 yards, or 5 3S 
miles. Our artillerists have a plan to overcome this advantage. e 
main point is to prevent an enemy from landing an expedition at some 
other place and capturing the defense from the rear. 

Last August the allies secretly moved by sea from Australia, In one 


convoy of 98 vessels, an army of 125,000 men, completely equi ped with 
transportation, guns, and supplies, and landed it on Gallipoli Peninsula, 
where the beaches were difficult and- where there were barbed wire 


entanglements under water and the seas were strewn with mines. Sea 
transportation nowadays is the best, quickest, and safest method of mov- 
ing troops. The larger trans-Atlantic passenger steamers can be fitted 
up to carry 7,500 to 10,000 soldiers each, together with all the arms, 
ammuniticn, and supplies necessary for a campaign. More than ene 
of the leading powers of Eu could land an expedition of 350,000 
men on the Atlantic coast within 15 days and an addittonal 400,000 by 
the end of 15 days more. It would be the Army's duty to prevent such 
landing, if possible. 

The Navy's work is securing and maintaining control of the sea, and 
it must be free to seek out and defeat the enemy's fleet. Any use of 
the battle fleet for local coast defense is an extravagant use of naval 
power, I and beyond the protection of an ade- 
quate Army, it is powerless to prevent either inyasion or its own de- 
struction, and so the Army and Navy must cooperate. Any plan of 
defense that does not consider this fact is defectiye, 


STRENGTH OF NAVIES. 


The relative strength of navies is in general measured by dread- 
naughts. There have been built, or are building, in the world 162 
dreadnaughts, so far as ic. records Show. aving out of the 
count cur battleships South Carolina and Michigan, which are not 
now considered dreadnaughts, we find that England has 50, Germany 
30, France 17 (including 4 already begun), United States 17 (in- 
cluding 5 not yet begun), Japan 10, Italy 10, Austria 8. 

Our Navy stands fourth among the navies of the world, but with 
all of our seccoast to defend that is no place for our Navy to remain. 
It ought to move up to the top, but if that is not practicable at 
present, then it ought to be an unquestioned second. r Navy for 
a Nation like ours is worse than none, and is an extravagance that 
ought not to be indulged. Let us be at least a good second or quit 
building ships altogether. 


MODERN SHIPS NBEDED. 


If we are to have a Navy we must scrap all obsolete craft anid build 
more light cruisers for blockade and patrol work, innumerable sub- 
marines an! destroyers, more hydroplanes for scouting, plenty of 
trawlers for sweeping the sea of mines, und a large increase Ín big-gun 
ships of high speed. All these we need in their proper proportion as 
recommended by our naval experts, with plenty of seamen for active 
service and reserves to fill up war losses. To sum up, as has been 
wittily said, “ What this country needs is a battle fleet strong enough 
to make the landing of an ex ition impossible, also an Army strong 
enough to drive it back if it did land.” 

The attractiveness that this unprepared Nation offers to any well- 
armed, n aggressive, first-class military power seeking re- 
venge or gain will uppear evident when it is realized that we have 
greater accumulated wealth than any other two nations; twice as 
many motor cars and motor trucks as all Europe; that we produce 
more iron and steel than any other three nations; more copper than 
all the rest of the world, and bave a greater mileage òf railroads than 
the nations of Europe corubined. These are important elements of 
military strepgth, but they are as certainly elements of weakness if 
they fall into the possessicn of an enemy to be used against us. 

Within from an hour to a six-hour’s run by automobile from New 
York City there lie Boston and Philadelphia and many other im- 
portant cities, also the Pennsylvania coal fields, and practically all 
cartridge works, smokeless-powder works, small-arms works. torpedo- 
boat works, and heavy gun and armor-plate works in the whole coun- 
try. With the landing of a hostile expedition near New York City 
and the capture from the rear of its seacoast defenses, the enemy's 
guns could Lombard the coast cities and his army could overrun this 
area and collect billions of dollars in ransom before we could possibly 
mobilize even the small number of Regulars and National Guard we 
have, much less enlist and train an adequate army of volunteers. 
Along the Atlantic coast will be found accumulated wealth to the value 
of over $50,000.000,000, or about one-third the total in the United 
States, quite undefended as far as the Army is concerned, and hence 
subject to the commana of the guns of an enemy's warships, or within 
easy reach of his expeditionary forces. An enemy once on our shores 
and in possession of this area would deprive us of all the means of 
supplying our armies with munitions for the conduct of war. without 
which he could not be dislodged for years, if at all. Such an enemy 
certainly could not be driven out by a million of unarmed and un- 
trained men, who, as one of our public men recently boasted, would 
rise up in defense of the flag between sunrise and sunset. 


NEED OF TRAINED TALENT. 


To prevent a landing of a hostile expedition by one of the great 
powers the very ablest and best military talent in the country is agreed 
that we should have under arms and available for immediate dispatch 
to the threatened point a well-balanced and id eee iar mobile force 
of at least 250, men, with an additional force of 500,000 trained 
reserves that could be mobilized within 10 days. Back of these to con- 
duct a war there must be at least 2, X men trained, officered, 
organized, equipped, and ready for call within 20 days. These are the 
very least numbers that should be consfdered. If there is any necessity 
of being prepared, then it should be done thoroughly. A nation pre- 
pared for war can usually protect its rights without having to fight, 

ut to be halfway prepared is only to invite disaster and ruin. This 


Nation has too much at stake to take chances. 
Darmg the past two years new conditions affecting the fundamental 
rights of nations have n created by this cataclysm of war. The 


world to-day is in the most anomalous condition mankind has ever seen. 
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The greatest human struggle of all the agas is going on between the 
se 


most powerful combinations of nations, men ought to take warn- 
ing and peer into the future and prepare to-day for what may come 
to-morrow.” batever may have been our national policies in the 
peas whatever may be our political beliefs, we can no longer view the 
uture with unconcern, nor fail to be physically prepared squarely to 
meet emergencies. 

A desire for universal harmony and 1 bespeaks a noble 
aim, but in the face of dangers that have already befallen nations un- 
prepared it is first of al! our duty to marshal our forces and organize 
our resources. The time is here for the people of this country to arouse 
themselves, show their wonted courage and revive their votion to 
the principles of the fathers. Americans have been dazed, uncertain, 
and perplexed. They bave taken counsel of timidity, and in consequence 
they ap unable to do any positive thing It is high time for plain 
talk and practical performance. 

RISKS OF wan. 


The risks. of war are ten times as hazardous as fire risks, and 
although the average man insures against fire he gives little th t to 
national insurance against war. During the life of this Republie we 
have had 25 years of war, including the Florida War, not counting In- 
dian wars and other internal disturbances. where the Army has been 
used. That is to say, we have had one pae of war to every five years 
of 2 during the time of our national existence. 

t has been declared that the nations engaged in the present de- 
plorable struggie will be so exhausted in the end that they will be in 
ne condition to wage another war. The history of natio: including 
our own, does not bear out any such theory. When country 
emerged from the Civil War it was for the only time in its history 
prepared for war, and was without doubt tne strongest military nation 

the world. As such it did not hesitate to demand the tmmediate 
withdrawal of France from Mexico, which had been occupied in viola- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, a demand that was promptly complied 
with. At the end of the present war the nations involved w no 
doubt, be stronger from a military standpoint than ever before. The 
population will be no less, as enough male children have been born 
spares. this war period to compensate for the losses incurred. 

A few peace-at-any-price advocates argue that to prepare for war 
invites war, and that a nation prepared is en f to go about looking 
for trouble. If that is so, then the leading nations of the world are 
seeking war; ond if they are ali spoiling for war, then the most profit- 
able field that presents itself in the world to-day is unprepared America, 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 

To raise such an army as is proposed we shall without doubt be 
compelled to adopt some system of universal military training. It 
would be wise to place such a law on the statute books, even though it 
should not be considered necessary to put it into force at this time. 
The law could then be invoked in time of war without further iegisia- 
tion, and much valuabie time could be saved. While primarily for 
purposes of military defense and not for aggression, the 1 de- 
termined upon should also have tor its object the making of brave and 
co eoue ci ready to uphold law and order in their own com- 
munities and able to defend their homes with sturdy vigor and a dis- 
tinct sense of eiiciaency and preparedness. It would difficult to 
imagine any discipline that would be of greater value, not only to the 
individual, but to the industrial, political, and military future of this 
country, than to provide for the 1,000,000 young men reaching 18 years 
of age each year five or six months consecutive military training, under 
some such intensive system as that followed in the conduct of our 
summer encampments tor ci s. 

But when we speak of universal military training a few “little 
Americans imm tely rise up and begin to parade the familiar 
specter of militarism, Nobody should be frightened at this appari- 

on. There is bo militarism in Switzerland, Australia, or New Zea- 
land, and yet universai military training is compulsory in those coun- 
tries. Everybouy, except those who will not see, should know that the 
very surest way to avoid militarism, if such a thing were at all 
sible under our democratic institutions, is to give every man mili 
training. That is the safeguara of individual rights. Milltarism for 
conquest is the dream of monarchs, and is contrary to all our tradi- 
tions. It means rule by an aristocratic military hierarchy. It can not 
obtain a footho'd in a nation free from distinction. If all citi- 
zens are trained in military tactics, they are at once on an equal foot- 
ing, and there is no such thing possible as a militafy caste. 

WILSON ON CONSCRIPTION, 


In the President's History of the American People“ we find this 
reference to conscription in the South during the Civil War: 

“Almost every white man of fighting age, and many who were too 
young or too old for the field, came first or last into the Confederate 
ranks, and the war seemed to de using the whole capacity of a proud 
and capable race. 

“ Hundreds of thousands volunteered; the rest were drawn in by 
conscription. Where it was necessary to use the entire fighting popu- 
lation it was impossible to 5 D service, and the South 
with its scant numbers for d reso to conscription sooner 
than the North.” 

Thus, if it were necessary to add further testimony in favor of the 
principle of compulsory service, we have it from our own war, 
8 ly, we bave it in the very recent experience of one of the 
nations now at war in Europe. 

It is far better to adopt in time of peace universal tralning with 
service by lot than to have general conscription forced upen you, per- 
haps too late, by the fear of national faliure in war. The foliy of 
neglecting military training is without doubt the regret of more than 
one nation in Europe to-day, and more than one will never again rely 
upon the vagaries of peace propagandists or on the diplomatic promises 
of friendly, though warlike, neighbors. 

DUTY OF EVERY YOUNG MAN. 


With military training every young man would learn that he owes 
his country the duty of preparing himself to defend her rights if called 
upon to do so. The instruction would 8 impress upon him his 
military obligation to the Government. Service for one’s coun can 
not be measured by the mercenary standard of wages, but it ought to 
be given and accepted as the antecedent price of suffrage and for the 
mutuai benefit of both the Government and the citizen. The principle 
of compulsory service is to require every man to do his but there 
are always those who will ae back when war comes, while the flower 
of our patriotic young manh go to the front. We want to get hold 
of this would-be shirk and teach him to defend the flag that 1 
him. We want to anticipate and prevent in this country the elop- 
ment of the poltroon or the mollycoddle. 


Show me a man, whether native or foreign born, who is not willing 
to do his share, and prepare himself to a soldier by FE sph his 
services, gratis, to his Government for at least six mon — —— 
training, when present worid conditions appear ominous and the future 
is fraught with danger to the Nation, and when, without reference to 
pona party, the leading statesmen are appealing to the country 
‘or adequate preparedn and I will show you a man who places 
self-interest above ee sm; I will show you a man who would 
skulk while others defended his home and his family, and I will also 
shoyi doe a man who does not deserve the protection of this great 

public, 


ExHIBIT C. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 31, 1916. 
Hon. Lawrence T. SHERMAN, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: As indicative of the intelligent, sober judgment of the 
Central West, we cali your attention to what we believe to be the first 
co T respect to subject of national pre ess, which has 

fairly taken by a representative — — on covering a wide 


area. 

The poll is particularly significant, as the majority of the members 
of the Tesora on are small fastitutions owned and controlled by local 
farmers and business men, intimately in touch with the sentiment of 
the public they serve, and for the reason that the poll was 
taken without making any reference to the present international situa- 
tion, the urgent need for better defense or an appeal to patriotism. 

The referendum was ordered by President Woodruff in the current 
number of the Association Bulletin as a guide for the action of this 
committee, 

The results are so overwhelmingly in favor of a 
Navy, and the adoption b 5 of the recommendations of the 
Army and Navy officers that committee feels obligated to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Members of Congress from Illinois, 

The nonpartisan character of the inquiry and the intimate relation- 
ship between the men in the small banks and the povike justifies the 
assertion that the expression is that of public opinion in the agri- 
cural; industrial, and other communities In which the banks are 
located. 

The details of the poli are shown in the following tabulation: 

Question No. 1. Do you believe our Navy should be enlarged 
strengthened ? 


Votes. 

„ EN De IE Ee OR TS 572 
ff. ... . ̃ .. NS 

Question o; 2. Do you believe our Army should be enlarged and 

Votes, 

eS eee 1 

Noe at areca 1——T᷑— r—. —T—ͤ2 28 


Question No. 3. In adopting any plan for Army and Navy enlarge - 
ment, do you believe that Congress should be guided by the recom- 
mendations of our Army and Navy officers, who are experts on the 
subject of Army and Navy matters? a 

otes. 


24 


affirmative; to question No. 2, 95 per cent voted in the afirmative; 
Ns 3, 96 per cent voted in the affirmative; 3 per cent 


To further justify yours confidence in the cosmopolitan character of 


fidential advisor, thus making the returns a reflection ot pane opinion, 
y a conserva- 


votes against an increase. In only one case is reference made to in- 
ternationai disarmament. The “peace at any price” propaganda 


COMMITTEE ON PREPAREDNESS, 

Omar H. Wricut, Chairman, 
> Harris, 

Joux W. THOMAS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. This completes all the exhibits Which I 
will submit. 

I now ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
resolution I have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). There is a question pending before the Senate. If 
unanimous consent is given for the consideration of the Sen- 
ator’s resolution, of course it will take precedence. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Whenever the resolution is reached 
in its proper order I shall be very glad to have the subject in- 
vestigated, but I do not care to have anything taken up at this 
time. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me suggest, with the permission of the 
Senator from Oregon, that the resolution lie on the table with 
the understanding that it goes over under the rule. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. What is the resolution? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a resolution presented by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHersaran]. Objection las been 
made to its consideration at the present time, and the Senator 
from Illinois requests that it may He on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It can not be presented except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it go over under the rule to be con- 
sidered when the pending bill is out of the way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has not had a right at all to 
present it. He merely read it for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can it be read at the desk for in- 
formation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
objection being made the resolution will go back to the Senator 
from Illinsis; that it can not be introduced. It may be rein- 
troduced at another time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
sented and lie on the table. 
for disposition at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it agreeable to the Senate 
that the resolution shall be received and lie on the table? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the resolution ought to come 
in regularly in the regular way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, so that the 

resolution will be returned to the Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am very reluctant to 
say anything more than I have said in reference to section 56 of 
the proposed Army organization bill, but I feel that I ought 
to say something in regard to the matter, in view of the broad 
range the discussion has taken. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the committee that has re- 
ported out this bill does not arrogate to itself any superior 
knowledge upon this or upon any other subject connected with 
the reorganization of the Army. All that it claims for itself 
is that it has gone into this subject at very great length, and I 
question very much if the individual Members of the Senate 
have given it the same careful consideration that the Committee 
on Military Affairs has given the whole subject. That is the 
most that the committee claims. There are distinguished Sena- 
tors here who possess the same means of information, and of 
superior ability, no doubt; but I question if any Member of the 
Senate has taken up these various subjects embodied in the bill 
and considered them as a whole in connection with each other. 
We have listened to experts in the Army, as well as to promi- 
nent civilians, in undertaking to reach a proper conclusion. 

I think, Mr. President, it would be a very great mistake to 
eliminate section 56 from this bill. I want to go further and 
to say that I believe I can safely say that no member of the 
committee felt that the National Guard was an entirely depend- 
able force. The history of this country from its earliest times 
to the present has vindicated the suggestion of many of the 
Senators here that the National Guard and the militia of this 
country have never proved a dependable force in time of emer- 
gency. I say that without intending to discredit either the 
patriotism or the efforts of the National Guard to make of them- 
selves a dependable force both in times of peace and in times 
of war. Appropriations that have been made for the National 
Guard from time to time, Mr. President, have been made for 
the sole and only purpose of undertaking to make it an efficient 
and effective force whenever it might happen to be called upon. 

Aside from the standing army, there is no other force in this 
country that could be utilized immediately for the service of 
the Government in case anything happened to us; and it was 
the purpose of the committee to try, so far as it was possible 
under the limits of the Constitution, and even further, we 
feared, than the Constitution warranted us in going, to make 
the National Guard a more efficient force than it has been in 
the past. 

I differ from some of my colleagues here as to the power of 
Congress over this subject. I realize, however, that there are 
grenat differences of opinion amongst the strongest men in 
this Republic as to the power of Congress over the National 
Guard or the National Militia. It was in view of this dif- 
ference of opinion that the Military Committee, so far as it 
was concerned, did not propose to depend absolutely upon the 
National Guard, but intended to try to make it more depend- 
able than it was, and at the same time to endeavor to bring 
within the control of the National Government another force 
that can and will be made an effective force under complete 
Federal jurisdiction. 

I know what will happen, Senators, in case differences oc- 
cur between this country and some other country. History 


I have no objection to its being pre- 
I did object to its being taken up 


tells us what has happened in the past, and we can only judge 
of what may happen in the future by what has happened in the 


past. 


That will be that when the emergency is upon us Con- 
gress will get together within a very short time and pass— 
What? Pass a bill that will enable the President to call a 
volunteer army for the purpose of a defense of this country 


against any attack that might be made upon it. We have 
always done it, and we shall do it again. In an emergency 
which confronted up a few days ago we did the same thing, 
and without a dissenting voice this Congress authorized the 
President of the United States to enlist 20,000 troops. 

The friends of the National Guard will say, Why did the 
President not call on the Nagional Guard?” The same ques- 
tion suggested itself in the past, Why did not the President 
of the United States call upon the National Guard, the National 
Militia? Simply because, Mr. President, the absolute mainstay 
and defense of this country in time of emergency is the Regular 
Army; and the second dependable force is that part of our 
citizenship that can be mustered into the Regular Army when 
the time arrives, and be mustered in promptly. 

Why, Mr. President, some of our friends here have talked 
about conditions that may exist when the millennium arrives. 
Until you can eradicate from the individual human heart greed 
and selfishness and the desire to get something that belongs to 
his neighbor, you can not eradicate from the hearts of the 
nations the same desire that animates the animal man when he 
comes to deal with his neighbor. The time was when the 
predatory nations of the earth went unassisted in search of 
prey; they did not need assistance. While I do not mean to 
say that the French were a predatory nation, we do xnow that 
in the days of Napoleon he went without allies and conquered 
Europe. Frederick the Great did not need any assistance to 
accomplish his ends. But predatory nations, Mr. President and 
Senators, nowadays, like the predatory animals, travel in packs. 

One of the peculiar and amazing things in the war that is 
now devastating Europe is the fact that while one great power 
that is now involved in it was spending 40 years in training its 
soldiery and accumulating munitions of war and things that 
went to destroy human life, another of the great powers was 
burying the hatchet with its hereditary foes of an hundred 
years, and fighting battles in diplomacy by which it hoped to 
overcome its enemies who proposed to fight battles with arms, 
munitions, and with trained soldiery. We find to-day arrayed 
upon the one side are nations imbued with the militaristic spirit, 
and on the other side are nations that have been fighting battles 
in diplomacy. We find these latter fighting side by side with 
peoples who for a hundred years have been at each other's 
throats, either from a spirit of revenge or a desire for com- 
mercial supremacy. 

While this condition is prevailing we snugly sit here, Senators, 
with a feeling of security that this country will have nothing to 
do when this war is over, challenging the powers of the earth to 
reach us. It may be true that they will not attempt to reach us; 
God grant they may never be able to reach us; but no man in 
business in this Republic is going to wait until fire assails his 
home to get out an insurance policy. Every man of sense and 
every man of business integrity and ability takes out such a 
policy before the risk comes. 

To profit by the lessons of the last 18 months we ought not to 
measure the value of our liberty and of this splendid Republic 
and Government of ours by the standard of the dollars necessary 
to be expended for preparation to meet any emergency that may 
come, and we ought to be willing to spend whatever is necessary 
to do that, even if in 12 months from now we disband every 
soldier and undo all that we have sought to do. The people of 
the country demand it and expect it, and no man who loves his 
country will raise his voice in protest against the action of a 
patriotic Congress in doing its duty toward our country in the 
time of emergency. 

Somebody speaks of the Monroe doctrine. Mr. President and 
Senators, if the same spirit animated us to-day that animated 
Monroe and Congress in 1823, when this doctrine was first au- 
nounced, there would not be very much reason to fear that our 
commerce may soon be swept from the sea. Let us take condi- 
tions as they are. The time has come when we ought to be 
candid with each other and be candid with the American people. 
We do not need any military preparation, Senators, unless we 
intend to assert the Monroe doctrine und to make it a live force 
in this Republic. We do not need-any preparedness if we intend 
to allow one of the belligerents to take the lives of our people 
who have the right to travel in other lands than our own. We 
do not need any preparedness if we intend to let another of the 
belligerents take our ships into its ports—and not only our ships, 
but the ships of other powers that are neutral and carrying our 
commerce to neutral nations—and search them and take pas- 
sengers off in violation of all rules of international law. We do 
not need any preparation if we intend to submit to these indigni- 
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tics; hut, for one, I insist that the same spirit that induced our 
forefathers to throw cargoes of tea into Boston Harbor ; the same 
spirit that animated our forefathers in the War of 1812; the same 
spirit that animated them in the Mexican War and in the later 
wars of the Republic, ought to animate us in this emergency, 
and we ought to be prepared, if for nothing else that when this 
war is over we may demand some recompense, if recompense be 
possible, for the lives that have been destroyed. 

If we intend to demand any recompense for the property that 
has been destroyed, if we intend to demand any recompense 
for the rights that haye been asserted and exercised to go 
upon American bottoms and remove citizens as well as property, 
if we are going to demand any satisfaction for the unjust treat- 
ment which our people and our interests have received at the 
hands of those who are engaged in the present war, then we 
ought to be prepared to back all just demands, all legal de- 
mands, all righteous demands, by the force of arms if necessary. 

In what shape are we? Like Glendower, we might “call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” but, as Hotspur retorted, “ Will 
they come?” We have not the power to insist upon the per- 
formance of a single demand that we have made upon any of 
the Governments that are now engaged in the European war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Oregon does not mean to have that go to the world. The Sena- 
tor does not mean to say here in the Senate of his country 
that America has not the power to enforce any just demands 
against the world. The Senator, I assume, means that is the 
condition as the Army is now organized, but not that we have 
not that power within the people of our country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes, Mr. President; but at what 
sacrifice! Even Gen. Miles, who has been cited by the lovers 
of peace—and we all love peace and will fight for it, if neces- 
sary—even Gen. Miles says that to send an army of untrained 
men against a regular force of any of the great powers would 
be death and destruction to them. My friends, if I want to be 
advised about conditions as to my health I am not going to a 
blacksmith or a carpenter, I am going to a physician or a sur- 
goon; and if we want to know about the proper way to organize 
un army, Senators, we want to consult men who have made 
military studies their life work. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether he thinks the force that is provided for in the bill now 
before the Senate would be adequate to do the things about 
which he is talking? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not, to be perfectly frank with 
the Senator. Everything that we do in life, Mr. President, is a 
compromise, You heard one of the members of the committee 
say this morning that he thought the army which we propose is 
too large; I think it is too small. The bill is a compromise. We 
have undertaken to meet these very conditions and to enable us 
to place ourselves in a position to put an adequate army in the 
field, if we have to do so, which God grant we may never 
have to do. 

It is not easy to adjust these differences, I will say to the 
Senator. A distinguished gentleman, who recently held a place 
in the Cabinet, claimed that in 24 hours we could raise a million 
men if an emergency ever arose when our country needed them. 
I have not any doubt about that; I have not any doubt, Mr. 
President, of the patriotism of the National Guard or of the 
citizens of this country. I have every confidence in the world 
in them; but every man who stops for a moment to think knows 
that to send 1,000,000 untrained soldiers against a division of 
trained men would simply mean to send 1,000,000 to their abso- 
lute and certain death. ‘There is no question about that. 

They say we are not going to have any such condition in this 
country; they say we can not be invaded. We have been invaded 
in the past. Within the last few weeks 100 or more bandits 
fron) the south of us invaded the United States, and we have 
not caught them yet. It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
were invaded in 1812. Lying off the mouth of Chesapeake Bay 
was u small British fleet, with how many troops? A few thou- 
sand; and against a militia, organized as they were in the 
State of Maryland and in the District of Columbia, they 
marched into Washington and set fire to the Capitol. Oh, no; 
we are not going to have any invasion! It would not take a 
very large force transported to the United States to wipe us off 
the map. With a part of our soldiery in the Philippines, a 
part in Hawaii, a part in Porto Rico, a part at the Panama 
Canal, and about 25,000 of them in the United States, how large 
a body of men from any other country would it take to put us 
out of commission, Mr. President? 5 
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The very distinguished Senator from California [Mr. Wonks! 
not long ago in a speech made by him stated—and truly 
stated—that on the Pacific coast alone there were trained 
veterans of the Russo-Japanese War in excess of our own 


‘continental Army. There is not any question about that. I do 
not apprehend any trouble from these people. They are, how- 
ever, the constructors and builders of railroads from the Pacific 
coast into the interior of this Republic. They are the dynamite 
and powder carriers, and as reasonable men, representing a 
constituency of 100,000,000 people, it behooves us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to act with Judgment and discretion and determination to 
place our country in a position where it not only can defend 
itself, but can also assert its rights and see that its just de- 
mands are complied with by the balance of the world. 

We sent back more than 40,000 reservists to the Greek Army, 
men who were here making a living in our country at the boot- 
black stands, the soda fountains, and places of that kind, and 
yet when their country called them into requisition they went 
cheerfully. Why shut our eyes to the conditions? I have no 
apprehension of war or trouble with Greece; I am merely call- 
ing attention to the facts. 

Germany, one of the belligerent countries to-day, if I am 
correctly informed, has over 90,000 reservists in this country, 
and the name of every one of them is listed in the German con- 
sular offices in the United States. I have no fear of war with 
Germany—not at all; I am not an alarmist—but let us have 
the facts. Two years ago, because I insisted on an increase in 
our Military Establishment, I was looked upon as a jingoist, 
and I presume I am so looked upon yet; but I have no fear of 
any of these charges. I have greater fear, Mr. President, that 
the time may come when this country ought to assert herself 
but that she will not be in a position to assert herself. 

It seems to me I remember, since I have been in the Senate 
of the United States, that a distinguished Senator introduced a 
resolution protesting against the acquirement of property at 
Magdalena Bay by one of the powers now engaged in the Euro- 
pean war, on the ground that it was an unfriendly act toward 
the United States. It may have been. The charge has been 
made since then that efforts have been made by the same mili- 
tary power to acquire a holding in Mexico; and we know that 
any alliance that might be suggested by almost any power with 
the people to the south of us would be gladly received, because 
we have not a friend there. So why blind ourselves to condi- 
tions? Because one favors preparedness for the defense of 
our country it is no indication that he fears war. 

Why, if the morning papers have correctly reported the facts, 
one of the great belligerents in the conflict which is raging in 
Europe is asserting the right that a vessel shall not leave the 
United States unless its manifest is visced by them. How long, 
Mr. President and Senators, is the United States going to sub- 
mit to such indignities as these? There is no better prepara- 
tion against the assertion of such rights than to be prepared to 
resent them when the insults are offered. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, would it interrupt the 
Senator if I were to ask him if he really thinks the failure of 
the United States to demand of England that she respect our 
rights under international law is because of a lack of prepara- 
tion on the part of the United States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator really think that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do; yes, sir. Did not the President 
go out on a western tour and say that preparation was neces- 
sary? What did he mean by it? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And yet he said that we were absolutely 
at peace with the world—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And that he thought that war was not 
imminent at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We are suffering the peace of China 
right now; and every nation that comes along and wants a 
slice of poor China takes it; that is all there is about it. Have 
we reached the period of humiliation and degradation in our 
national life when we are going to submit to any such treat- 
ment as is now being accorded to China and to other non- 
militant powers of the earth? 

Mr, President, there has not been an obligation entered inte 
at The Hague conference or a single obligation in the declara- 
tion of London that has not been violated and set aside when- 
ever it has suited the nations to violate it. 

And now Holland, if the newspapers speak the truth, is about 
to be invaded from either side or from both sides. Why? For 
anything that Holland has done? Not at all. But to suit the 
whim and emergencies of those who are engaged in the war. 
On the one side they say, “ We will cross you to get to the ocean 
and reach our enemies“; on the other side they say, We will 
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cross the ocean and cross you to get to our enemy on the other 
side of you.” It is not because of anything that Holland has 
done, any more than Belgium was embroiled in the conflict 
because of anything she had done; and yet, Senators, it may be 
that the fate of Belgium may be meted out to Holland, than 
whom there is no more splendid race of people in the world. 
It is greed in the heart of nations, Mr. President, as it is in the 
heart of man that brings on these fearful calamities. Who 
knows when a similar calamity may come to us? 

Referring to the Monroe doctrine again—and the Senator from 
Illinois referred to it—we have set ourselves up as a sort of 
protector of the South American Republics; not so much for 
their protection as for the maintenance of our integrity and our 
existence, You know, as well as I, that colonization has already 
set in on the east coast of South America by some of the powers 
that are now engaged in this war; and, if you do not know it, 
you can very soon ascertain that colonization has set in on the 
west coast of South America by another warlike power. Is the 
Monroe doctrine simply the assertion of a barren right or is it 
the assertion of a doctrine that the United States intends to 
insist upon and to enforce if occasion ever arises when she ought 
to assert it? She may have to assert it, and I believe will have 
to assert it, to maintain her own integrity, if not in the near 
future, in the not distant future, anyway. The only time it 
ever was asserted practically against the combined powers of 
Europe was when, taking advantage of conditions which existed 
here during the Civil War, certain European Governments un- 
dertook to set up a monarchy to the south of us, and the United 
States practically served notice on the world that that could 
not go on, and it did stop. 

But we may have to assert that doctrine again, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are trying all the time to make our relations more 
intimate with the Republics to the south, and I think we ought 
to do that, but in order to assert the Monroe doctrine we ought 
to be prepared to maintain it; and, in order to maintain it, we 
must be prepared with an adequate Army to do it, and a Navy, 
too. 

I sometimes am compelled to compare our present condition 
with the condition that confronted our small population in 1812. 
There is not a single rule of national or international life, there 
is not a rule of international law, that was violated then, and 
which led to war, which has not been violated over and over 
again in the past two years. And yet, with the martial spirit 
that had come to our forefathers from the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, our people resented the course that was being pursued by 
a foreign powers. Why not be in a position to resent it 
now 

You can take Madison’s message to the Congress in 1812, 
Mr. President, and compare it with conditions as they exist now, 
and there was not a single condition in that day and age that 
does not exist to-day ; and yet our friends talk about the power of 
the militia to defend and maintain our country! Mr. President, 
we negotiated a disgraceful treaty before the War of 1812 was 
concluded, and there was not a single thing that was in issue 
between the two Governments that was determined by the 
treaty of Ghent—not one; and we did not win the War of 1812 
until Jackson, with his Squirrel Shooters, reached New Orleans 
and fought the battle after the treaty had been negotiated, and 
he did not know it; and we won the war after we had sub- 
mitted to a disgraceful treaty. 

Somebody speaks about the bravery of the national militia 
at that time, Mr. President. I think a careful examination of 
the history of that time will disclose that the national militia 
on the other side of the river had gone into absolute retreat 
when the British regulars landed and came in contact with 
Jackson. 8 

I have no disposition to discredit the National Guard. I want 
to help it. But the National Guard, if it come here with the 
determination to defeat every other attempt to place ourselves 
in a condition for national defense, ought to be wiped out of 
all legislation that comes before Congress. Mr. President, if the 
National Guard intends to come here as a political force, as it 
has done—there is not any question about that—and undertake 
to control legislation that has for its purpose the raising of an 
army to protect our country against the world, I for one shall 
favor from now on the elimination of the National Guard as a 
factor in this country—and I have been their friend, and hope 
I may continue to be—not because I love Cæsar less but be- 
cause I love Rome more; and my purpose in this legislation 
has been to try to assist in making the National Guard an 
effective military force in this country. 

Now, if it is their purpose, as it has been evinced—and I 
want the Senate to understand that I am not referring to the 
course of Members of this body or Members of the House, but 
at it has been evinced by methods that have been adopted on 
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the outside of these bodies—if they intend to make a political 
as well as a military force of themselves, I for one am in favor 
of putting them out of business, because in the last analysis 
this country must depend for its defense first upon our Regular 
Army and then upon a force that can be controlled by the Central 
Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All of us have received a vast number of 
telegrams from the several National Guards, and I wish the 
Senator would explain to us what their real objection and pur- 
pose is in desiring to strike out this particular section. Wherein 
does it conflict with anything that they may desire with refer- 
ence to their own recognition? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is an old saying, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if you scratch a Russ you will catch a Tartar. If 
you scratch the back of a guardsman, and get the actual motive 
behind his desire to strike out section 56, you will find that it is 
because he is afraid it will impair the National Guard itself. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Wherein? 

5 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They say that it raises a competing 
oree. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
I think I can furnish the reason officially for which the Senator 
from North Dakota asks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Docs the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. Night before last I received nine telegranis 
from officers and members of the National Guard of Minnesota 
urging me explicitly to vote against section 56. I called the 
attention of the newspaper correspondents of our evening pa- 
pers at St. Paul and Minneapolis to these telegrams, and told 
them I thought the National Guard were trying to hamstring 
this Army bill. This morning I received from the adjutant gen- 
eral of the National Guard of Minnesota this telegram, which 
gives the real reason; and I want to read it for the benefit of 
the Senator from North Dakota: 

According to columns of to-night’s dispatch from Washington, the 
men of the National Guard and the undersigned were criticized rather 
severely by you for our opposition to section 56, Chamberlain bill. We 
belleve in the Volunteer Army me toe by the act of April 25, 1914, 
but we do belſeve that the National Guard could not exist as an effective 
7 section 56 became a law. One would most seriously affect the 

Their opposition is because they are jealous of the Volunteer 
Army, and they are fighting it because they think it will inter- 
fere with their existence. That is the reason. I have another 
similar telegram from the adjutant general of North Dakota, 
which I will hand to the Senator from that State, if he has not 
received one like it. 

If the Senator will yield to me further, I want to say that 
in all my experience here I haye never seen an instance of 
such bald lobbying as there has been by these outside influences 
to defeat this section of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr: President, those telegrams express 
just what I said awhile ago. That is the purpose of it. I do 
not agree with these telegrams. I think the National Guard 
is mistaken about the purpose of this section, or the effect of it. 
It is simply undertaking to reach a way of organizing another 
force to be utilized in time of trouble. That is all there is 
about it. 

It has been stated here, and it is a fact, that there are many 
young men in this country who would like to perform some 
military service for their country, but they do not go into the 
National Guard for reasons which have been explained. The 
young men of the labor organizations do not want to go into it, 
because it may be that when it acts as a police force it may 
be called out against the men with whom they are under some 
obligations measurably to act. ‘These same young men who 
would like to assist in performing some military service for the 
country can not go into the Plattsburg camps, for instance, as 
they have been conducted, because it costs a good deal of money. 
These young men who assembled in these camps last summer 
paid their own expenses. They are young men who are able 
to do it. In order to make a democratie organization into 
which the rich man and the poor man, the employer and the 
employee, the banker and the clerk, can go, we have fixed this 
bill so that they can all go into it. 

In that connection, I can better indicate what I have in mind 
if I read a letter from Mr. Gompers to Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 
2d, a Member of the House of Representatives, written on 
the 18th of March last. I am going to ask to have it inserted 
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of it: 


In order to provide for all citizens equal opportunity for participa- 
tion in training camps, there must be some compensation for loss of 
yasa otherwise those with small incomes will be unable to benefit by 
them. 


Now, mind you, this bill provides for their transportation to 
and from the place of the maneuvers, and it gives them the same 
rate and pay that the soldier gets in the Army. That is small, 
it is true; but there are thousands and tens of thousands of 
young men in this country who are willing to sacrifice something 
in order to get the benefit of a training. 

Mr. Gompers says: 


There are many indications that there has been a decrease in the 
virility of our Nation during the past decade. Whatever the cause of 
this decrease in physical power and resistance it is a matter of grave 
concern to all. 

Agencies that will build up our citizens physically must be a part of 
our social organization. Nor is this of concern from the military stand- 

oint only or purely as a problem of national defense. The effect of 
nereased vigor and of better health among our citizens will be plainly 
shown in increased efficiency in all activities of life. If these agencies 
are in accord with democratic ideals, they will leave an indelible im- 
pression upon the mental outlook and the habits of all those who come 
under their influence. 

In addition to what I have written, you may perhaps be interested in 
my address, at the annual meeting of the National Civic Federation, on 
the subject of National Preparedness. hat address, together with 
a letter I wrote to the National Security League, was made a public 
document. I am sending you a copy— 


And so forth. I ask to have the whole of the letter inserted in 
the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1916. 
Hon. Ricwarp OLNEY, 2d, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: There are many features of the Plattsburg camp idea which I 
heartily approve, but there are some features that I can not wholly 
indorse. n reply to an invitation to visit the Plattsburg camp last 
summer, I wrote Gen. Leonard Wood, calling his attention to some of 
these. The features and the tendencies that I could not approve were 
the limitations put upon the democracy of the movement. 

Under the provisions for the Plattsburg and similar training camps, 
it was impossible for men working for wages to avail themselves of the 
fuporcunity for military training, physical development, and outdoor 

o, 


To be sure, I fully appreciate the fact that the Plattsb camp was 
democratic in spirit, and with this spirit must have had a lasting 
effect upon those of different walks of life who for a few weeks at 
least lived together without artificial distinctions, under conditions 
which 8 oo out the inherent value and good qualities of the men. 

But, as I have said before, because of inability to pay thelr expenses 
in such a training camp, the wage earners were practically de ed 
from this opportunity. 

In order to provide for all citizens equal opportunity for participation 
in training camps, there must be some compensation for loss of wages ; 
otherwise those with small incomes will be unable to benefit by them. 

There are many indications that there has been a decrease in the 
virility of our Nation during the past decade. Whatever the cause of 
this decrease in physical power and resistance, it is a matter of grave 
concern to all. 

Agencies that will build up our citizens physically must be a rt 
of our social organization. Yor is this of concern from the military 
standpoint only, or purely as a problem of national defense. The 
effects of increased vigor and of better health among our citizens will 
be plainly shown in increased efficiency in all activities of life. If 
these agencies are in accord vith democratic ideals, they will leave an 
indelible impression upon the mental outlook and the habits of all those 
who come under their influence. 

In addition to what I have written, you may perhaps be interested 
in my address at the annual meeting cf the National Civic Federation, 
on the subject of National Preparedness, That address, together 
with a letter I wrote to the National Security League, was made a 
public document. I am sending you a copy, and call your attention 
specially to the first four paragraphs on page 10, 

ery truly, yours, 
Saut. Gourzus, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Gompers in that letter, which I 
have had printed as a public document, goes further than 
many of our friends here go, and takes the same position that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] does, 
and says that in the last analysis the only defense for our 
country and the maintenance of the integrity of this Republic 
is universal military training. It is going to come, Mr. Presi- 
dent—possibly not now, but it is bound to come—in view of the 
disposition of a great many of the splendid people of this coun- 
try to object to the expenditure of a dollar for the maintenance 
of an army. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Something has been said about telegrams 
received from the members of the National Guard against sec- 
tion 56. I ask the Senator from Oregon if it is not true that 
he has received a great number of telegrams in favor of sec- 


the Recorp? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is it any greater offense to receive a tele- 
gram for the section than to receive a telegram against it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Let me say to the Senator that there 
is no evidence in the case of any telegram I got that they 
were from any others than individuals. I will qualify that 
statement, however. I believe some of them did come from 
the Military Training Association, but many of them are from 
individuals. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that I 
do not object particularly to members of the National Guard 
expressing their views. The Senator will remember that 
while he was a member of an investigating committee once I 
asserted the right of any citizen to come before Congress and 
assert his views. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, another question, or rather 
a suggestion. I did not call the fact to the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon on account of anything he had said; 
but there has been a suggestion from another source that it 
was an offense for a member of the National Guard to express 
his opinion with respect to this section. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think so. I am in entire 
accord with the Senator in that respect. My view is that a man 
has a right to assert his views. But when it comes in the form 
of a propaganda by any particular organized body in this 
country, when it begins to assume the complexion of a general 
movement along the whole line, the danger of it is in making of 
this body a great political institution. That is the great danger. 
I think if there is any danger from militarism in this country 
it is in the danger of the control that is being attempted to be 
exercised over Congress right now. 

I have gone far afield of what I wanted to say, but I really 
think this is a time when men ought to talk plainly about these 
things, and if you have any faith in what you are talking about 
you ought to be willing to say it. Now, I may be all wrong. I 
believe in peace, but I do not believe the millennium is right 
here now. I believe that the best way to maintain peace is to 
be prepared to fight if you have to. I knew an old Presbyterian 
minister out in my part of the country when I first went out 
there, 40 years ago, who said he had lived in mining camps, and 
that everywhere he had preached, in barrooms or on the streets 
where gambling games were going on, no man had ever insulted 
him at any time, no matter where he happened to be. I asked 
him why, and he said: “ My size was my protection, and every 
man was afraid to attack me.” 

So, Mr. President, the size of the Military Establishment of a 
country is its protection in time. of peace as well as in time 
of war. I say that without believing in a large military organ- 
ization. On this subject I would rather have the views of men 
like Washington and the other celebrated fighters of this coun- 
try than to have the views of statesmen. We have tried to 
follow some of the views of Washington. Inasmuch as Wash- 
ington has been quoted here a little bit, I am going to read 
what he says about this very subject. I am not sure but that 
it was read here the other day, but it will bear repetition, be- 
cause he said it after he had been through the Revolutionary 
War, and knew what difficulties he had to encounter, and what 
trouble he had in maintaining an effective and efficient organ- 
ization: 

The jealousy of a standing army— 

Says Washington— 
and the evils to be . from one are remote, and, in my 
judgment, situated and circumstanced as we are, not at all to 
dreaded ; but the consequence of wanting one, according to my ideas 
formed from che present view of things, certain and inevitable ruin. 
For, if I was called upon to declare upon oath whether the militia had 
been most serviceable or hurtful, upon the whole I should subscribe to 
the latter. 

Now, he had had a little bit of experience—quite a little. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Les, sir. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Of course Gen. Washington referred 
to untrained militia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, yes; yes, he did. There is not any 
question about that. I am conceding for the National Guard 
that they are many, many times more yaluable now, as a mili- 
tary force, than they were then. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. When did Washington say that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Right after the Revolution. 

Mr, VARDAMAN, At what time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall the date. I have not it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator remember that in 1783 
he said: 

The militia of this country must be considered as the palladium of 
our security and for the first effectual resort in case of hostilities. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but he believed in a trained one. 
If the Senator will read a little more about what he said, he will 
find that he believed in a trained one. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Oh, yes; they all believed in that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; some of our friends do not believe 
in anything, because they are sleeping in the peaceful belief 
that we never will have any trouble and never will need to be 
prepared. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think the Senator has any right 
to impute that to anybody else. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, I am not imputing it to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, I know; but to anybody. Why does 
the Senator say that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Because I have heard such expressions 
from hundreds of them. What more proof does a man want 
than that? I venture to say that the Senator has heard the 
same expressions. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have heard them. I have received 
letters, Mr. President, protesting against the expenditure of a 
dollar for national defense or any other military training in this 
country. There is not any question about that; and if the 
Senator will read the hearings before the committee he will find 
that they contain just such statements as that. 

Why, so eminent and distinguished a man as Gen. Miles came 
before that committee and said he did not think we needed to do 
anything. He practically said that. 

I do not mean to misrepresent anybody; but it has been said 
that a good many of Washington’s writings were collaborated 
in the field between him and Hamilton. Whether that be true 
or not, I have often wondered how in the world he found time to 
organize his troops and fight, because he was writing letters to 
the Congress all the time asking them for God's sake to do 
something; and really and truly, until the Congress of the 
United States got thoroughly seared and handed over to Wash- 
ington the absolute control of the Continental Army to do with 
as he pleased the Revolution was not brought to a close. 

Mr. President, I believe in the patriotism of our ancestors as 
thoroughly as anybody. I have a right to, and ought to, because 
my people on both sides were here during the Revolutionary 
period. On both sides of the House they participated in the 
events of those days. But it is not true that our ancestors were 
always as patriotic as they ought to have been. You do not 
have to take my word for it. Read what Washington says, or 
any of those gentlemen who participated in that war, and you 
will find, Mr. President, that finally it got to be so bad that not 
only did the States pay bounties to our ancestors to get them 
to stay in line, but the Colonies paid them bounties, the Govern- 
ment paid them bounties, and toward the end they promised 
them land, and to the officers of the Revolution they promised to 
give them salaries for the balance of their days equal to one- 
half the salaries they were getting as officers in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Now, I am not criticising that; but Washington 
said, and others have said, that you could not depend upon the 
patriotism of a people to defend their country in case of an 
emergency. You have got to have some other means of bringing 
to the standards the men who are necessary and essential to 
the defense of our country. 

Washington's convictions, embodied in his criticism of the 
militia, were confirmed by the defeat of Gen. Gates, when he 
wrote to the President of Congress on the 15th of September, 
1780, as follows: 

I am happy to find that the last disaster in Carolina has not been so 

eat as its first features indicated. This event, however, adds itself 

o many others to exemplify the necessity of an army and the fatal 
consequences of depending on militia. Regular troops alone are equal 
to the exigencies of modern war, as well for defense as offense, and 
whenever a substitute is N agn it must prove illusory and ruinous, 
No militia will ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a re; 
force. Even those nearest to the seat of war are only valuable as 
ht troo to be scattered in the woods and harass rather than do 
serious ury to the enemy. The firmness requisite for the real busi- 
ness of fighting is only to be attained by a constant course of disci- 
pline and service. I have never yet been witness to a single instance 
that can justify a different opinion, and it is most earnestly to be 
wished that the liberties of America may no longst be trusted, in an 
material degree, to so precarious a dependence. can not but remar! 


that it gives me pain to find the measures pursuing at the southward 
still turn upon accumulating large bodies of militia, of once for 
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all making a decided effort to have a permanent force. In my ideas 
of the true system of war at the southward the object ought to be to 
have a good army rather than a large one. 

There is not any question about that. A strong, efficient, 
well-drilled, trained army is worth millions of untrained or 
partially trained organizations, no matter whether State or 
otherwise. 

Particularly is that true in the present emergency, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Why, there has not been a single thing that could be con- 
jured up from the workshop of the devil himself that has not 
been resorted to in the war that is now pending in Europe. 
Mr. President, in the face of what is before us every day, it 
seems to me that this Congress would be absolutely disregard- 
ful of its duty to itself and to the people if it did not avail 
itself of every instrumentality it has to secure not a large 
trained army but trained men that could go into the Army in 
case of call. 

Section 56 as proposed in the Senate substitute is not perfect 
by any manner of means, Mr. President. It is simply one of the 
instrumentalities to undertake to get the young men to train, 
and partially put themselves in a condition to be utilized in 
case of trouble. 

I have really talked longer than I felt I ought to talk, Mr. 
President, but I have felt justified in doing so in view of the 
strictures that have been indulged in, not only with reference 
to the efforts of the committee but upon the men who are here 
asking that they may be permitted to render some service to 
their country. A number of these young men came here and 
expressed. a perfect willingness to become enlisted men of the 
United States Army and to drill 60 or even 90 days. I think 
possibly there ought to have been a maximum fixed, not ex- 
ceeding a certain number of days; but whenever they are dis- 
charged from camp, they are still the reserve to be called upon 
for service in the Regular Army. k 

How many of them would go, I do not know. I am frank 
to say that I sometimes fear that we will not have all we want, 
but it will at least be a beginning. I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the result of the enlistment that was ordered 
to be made by a joint resolution of the House and Senate a 
short time ago. How many men do you think we have enlisted 
under the joint resolution calling for 20,000 passed’ here about 
the 17th of March? Here it is: 

From March 17 to March 20 there were about 372 applicants 
for enlistment accepted. ‘Total for the five days ending March 
25, acceptances, 840. Total for the six days ending March 31, 
acceptances, 851. Total acceptances, 2,063; and two-thirds of 
a month has elapsed! 

Now, I do not know that we are going to have any trouble in 
Mexico. I do not think we will I hope we will not. But no 
man can tell, Mr. President, where this chase of bandits is go- 
ing to lead us. It is a physical impossibility for any man to 
predict what is likely to happen. No man could have told 48 
hours beforehand what was going to happen in Europe until a 
match was struck to a powder magazine that exploded and set 
the civilized world in conflagration. No man can tell what this 
will lead to; and yet we are sitting here supinely wasting time, 
Mr. President—and I am guilty of a part of it myself; we are 
all guilty of the same thing—wasting time, when we ought to 
be getting ourselves in a position to meet any emergency that 
comes-up. If section 56 is made a part of the bill, we will at 
least have 10,000, or 20,000, or 30,000, or 50,000, or 100,000, or 
possibly at the end of the fourth year 261,000 men who have 
had some training, and all that is necessary to get them into 
the service is for the President to issue a proclamation calling 
them into service. We are not situated that way now. The 
committee has gone further and has undertaken to. bring those 
into the Federal reserve who have served an enlistment in the 
Regular Army by paying them a small sum. 

The Senate may strike that out, I do not know, but when it 
does, it will have stricken from the bill provisions which the 
committee has faithfully endeavored to insert for the purpose 
of placing this dependable force under the control of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Oregon has called atten- 
tion to the evident reluctance af the American citizen to enlist 
in the Regular Army. Suppose we should have trouble with 
Mexico, which we all hope we will not, dees the Senator think 
we would have any trouble in securing volunteers in a case of 
that kind? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator, as I said 
awhile ago, I have no question about. the patriotism of the 
American people when they feel that their services are neces- 
sary, but what I am getting at is that to send out a body of 
untrained troops into Mexico or anywhere where an emergency 
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calls for them is simply sending our young men to slaughter. 
Let me call the Senator's attention to one fact. 

Mr. WORKS. I was only calling the Senator's attention to 
that particular phase of the situation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They will enlist, I have not any 


doubt about that. I have too much confidenee in our people 
to feel that they would not, particularly if they could realize 
that we were in danger, but the great trouble in this country 
has always been that when an emergency is almost upon us 
there are those who go about and tell the people there is noth- 
ing to fear, that it is all nonsense to talk of danger, and that 
we do not need to get ready for trouble. There are distinguished 
gentlemen doing this very thing now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not the Senator know that the con- 
dition in Great Britain was such that when the emergency 
came and they did get the volunteers they had a million or 
two million men in training camps for the last year instead of 
having them meet the emergency? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Thirty days training amounts to 
practically nothing. They would not be ready for service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I tried to show the other day that 
they have in these training camps only 14 hours less training 
in 30 days than the National Guard has in a year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. These are not National Guards. At 
least 200,000 are to be a part of the Regular Army, and I 
would like to see them enlisted and trained at once. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, That is the very reason why something 
like section 56 ought to be passed, so that before the emergency 
arises you can put these men in training camps for three or 
four months, and then they will be used when the emergency 
comes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no doubt about that. 

The question of the Senator from California [Mr. Wonks! 
suggests this to my mind. If ever we have a war, it will be a 
war of boys, not a war of mature men. That is a broad state- 
ment to make, and I will undertake to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact. If there is any trouble now, we will 
find that it will be our boys, and the mothers in this country 
who did not raise their boys to be soldiers will, nevertheless, 
be sending their boys patriotically to the front. There are 
just as many good mothers in this country now as there were 


in the Revolutionary days. There are just as many patriotic: 


mothers in this country now as there were in the days of the 
Civil War, when a mother who had five sons sacrificed on the 
altar of their country received a letter from Lincoln, calling 
her attention to the sacrifice she had made in sending these 
sons to die in defense of the Union. But it will be a boy's 
war, that is what it will be, and the object of this section is 
to train these boys not only in the manner of conducting them- 
selves when the emergency arises but how to protect and main- 
tain sanitary conditions when they are called into the service. 

In the Spanish-American War more young men died in train- 
ing camps than died as a result of participation in the war, and 
it has always been so. If these proposed training camps only 
taught the young men how to care for themselves in camp, it 
would save thousands and hundreds of thousands of lives, if 
an emergency ever does come. To show that the Civil War was 
fought by boys, I call attention to the fact that the ages of the 
men in the Union Army were as follows: 

Thors. JO yours and wonders i a cen 25 
Those 11 years and under 
Those 12 years and under 
Those 13 years and 
Those 14 years and 
Those 15 years and under 
Those 16 years and 
Those 17 years and 
Those 18 years and under 
Those 21 years and 
Those 22 years and over 
Those 25 years and over „„ 
Those 44 years and over.» 

Of the total men enlisted—2,778,304—less than one-fourth 
were over 21 yenrs of age. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator think that he can get the 
cream of the American youth to enlist in the Regular Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am assured that they will under 
this section 56. 

Mr. WORKS. That is mot in the Regular Army, properly 
speaking. I am speaking now about the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘They are enlisted soldiers and become 
a part of the Federal forces under this section. 

Mr. WORKS. I can understand very well how a mother 
might consent to her son volunteering in case of an emergency, 
but I can not very well appreciate the feeling of a mother 
who is willing to surrender her boy to go into the Regular 
Army under conditions as they exist to-day, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are going to change those con- 
ditions before we get through with the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope we will. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That would lead to a discussion that 
I do not care to enter into now. That feeling is abroad in the 
land. There are individual instances where the condition of the 
enlisted man is bad, but it has been exaggerated, with the result 
that many people in the country think that an enlisted soldier 
is a mere slave. I think the Senator from California gave a 
few instances of bad treatment, and I think there are cases of 
bad treatment, but there are bad cases in every human insti- 
We will not only find it in the Army, but the pulpit 
itself is not free from conditions sometimes which are discred- 
itable to it. But that does not affect the pulpit; neither is the 
fact that an occasional abuse of power and privilege in the 
Army exists discreditable to the Army. We find a drunken 
officer once in a while who is cruel to his men; but to that one 
cruel man there are dozens of patriotic, loyal American citizens 
who safeguard the rights and the well-being of the enlisted 
man. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? There have been a good many sug- 
gestions here from time to time that the training which would 
be given to these citizen soldiers would be practically negligible. 
I understand some amendment that was adopted here limited it 
to 30 days. Can the Senator from Oregon tell us how many days 
or how many weeks annually the citizen soldiers of Switzerland 
are trained? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not now, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, but I introduced a bill modeled measurably after the Swiss 
and Australian systems, to fix the time of training. They com- 
mence to train when very young. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I can give the Senator that informa- 
tion, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very well, if you have the data. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have looked into the Swiss system 
lately, and I think it would be well to study the system of some 
other republican form of government for military. discipline in 
connection with this bill. This is found in Senate Document No. 
360, page 77. 

The school of recruits is for G7 days. The first repeated course 
is 13 days. The school of noncommissioned officers is 22 days. 
The school of recruits of noncommissioned oflicers is 67 days. 
The ordinary soldier in the first year has 80 days; the noncom- 
missioned officer has 169 days. The noncommissioned officer is 
selected from the apt men among the recruits. Then the com- 
missioned officer has 82 days in the school of officers, with the 
67 days that went before, or 318 days are taken under that sys- 
tem of intensive training to make a lieutenant. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. During what length of time is the 
training for 318 days given? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is pretty continuous in connection 
with the officers, but in connection with the men it is 67 days in 
one year, 13 days in the next year, and then 18 days every year, 
with 10 days for mobilizing the Swiss forces. Their forces 
are brought out completely every summer. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is 67 days for the first year. 

Mr. LEE Of Maryland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, And after that only 13 days. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Of course, it varies a little, I will 
say to the Senator, in the encampments for the artillery, the 
infantry, and the cavalry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon proceeding? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to submit to 
the rule, but I have violated it just once, and there have been 
many violations of the rule here. I will not do it again. 

In view of the statement made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] a day or two ago, I want to call attention to the 
question of the cost of volunteers, If the House provision pre- 
vails with reference to the National Guard, they are required 
within a certain time to raise about 450,000 men. If the Senate 
committee provision with reference to the National Guard pre- 
vails, they will be required to have about 265,000 men and the 
Volunteer Army about 261,000 men; so that the combined force 
under the Senate committee prevision is about equal to the 
National Guard force required to be raised under the House 
provision. In other words, the House attempted to make the 
whole reserve force out of the National Guard and we have 
undertaken to make it up out of the National Guard and the 
Volunteer Army. 

The Senator from Kansas spoke of the cost of volunteers as 
being $24,934,938 for the first year, That is true, but the Sen- 
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ate must not forget.that the only cost of the 80 days’ training | that is made is laying in supplies, which the Government ought 
is $3,481,000, while most of the balance of the expense is due | to have. 

to new equipment, ordnance, heavy artillery, and so forth. In I am going to ask to have inserted in the Rxconp a statement 
other words, the cost of the personnel is not high, but they are | which will give these items in detail, so that the Senate may 
continuing to add to the stock that the Government ought to | refer to it later. It is a statement of per diem costs and cost 
have in case we have any trouble at all. So it is with the | of permanent equipment, and so forth, to be furnished from 
second year, and so it is with the third year, and so it is with | appropriations disbursed by the Quartermaster Corps for equip- 
the fourth year. This is made on the basis of raising incre- | ment and maintenance of volunteer force provided in Senate 
ments of one-fourth of the whole number each year. So when | bill 4840, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

you come to the last year the expense is proportionately dimin- The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
ished, because they have the equipment, and all the expense The statement referred to is as follows: 


Statement of per diem costs and cost of permanent equipment, ecte., to be furnished from a iat ions disbursed by the Quartermaster Corps for ent and maintenance 
volunteer force provided n Senate itt 4840, Shty-fourth Congress, first session. yy 7 


: 8Infantry div: 


Second isions—} Third : 12 Infantry divisions; | Fourth year: 16 Infantry divisions; 
6.073 acers; 107,586 buen: 44-440 akt RA x 401 008 


1 Cavalry division 9,542 ofii- 2 Cavalry divisions—13,012 of- 
cers; 169,130 men; 76,233 animals. cers; 230,674 men; 108,026 animals. 


First year: 4 Infantry divisions— 
3 officers; 2 men: 22, 
650 i 220 


( 4 
Tay of the Army. . š 110k se 10 
Su ence of the 
1 — . AVE AS 
E 


Ho: Cavalry, Artil- 
las. Engineers 


4,308, 175. 65 


Nortr.—The amounts shown in columns 1, 3, ö, and 7 cover costs under appropriation Regular supplies“ for equipment such as , buckets, ete., which would be 


required by the Stoops cn in camp for one day or longer; these sup are not of the class jmmediitely consumable will last three or moro years, depend- 
ing on the length of time in use each year. The amounts in the same columns for a priation “ n of the Army” are to cover transportation of personnel 
and and would for the commands involved whether in camp for a day or for a month. amounts in the same columns for “Clo and equipage” 
cover outer clothing, equipage, and blankets necessary to uniform the commands involved, and are based on uniforms lasting three years. Ten per has been added 
each year to cover losses and shortages of uniforms and other equipage. s 
he amounts shown in columns 2, 4, 6,and 8 cover costs as follows: 
Pay of the Army: The per diem cost of the number of officers and men shown in the r tive columns, 
Subsistence of Army: Per diem cost for the number of enlisted men shown at 30 cents per day each. 
lar supplies: Per diem cost of fuel, forage, light, stationery, and ice, ete. 
tale Per diem cost of clerks, laborers, telegrams, telephones, etc. 
Cavaky, ete.: Per diem cost of hire of minimum mounts for ps concerned. 
Transportation of the Army: Per diem cost of hire of draft and pack animals, harness, and wagons. 
Water and sewers: Per diem cost of purchase of water, toilet paper, ete. 
There is no amount included in the estimate for hire of camp sites, it being assumed that the troops (Volunteers) would be assembled on military reservations. 
No amount is included for tent floors or tent frames or for mess or kitchen shelter or temporary shelter of any kind. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going to trespass further. I should also like to put in the cost of the ordnance, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


and other 
ment or material that may be now accumulated. 


ia; considering this force as coming to full authorized strength in the fourth year and not counting upon using any reserve equip- 


Estimate of the annual appropriations for the Ordnance Department during each of the next years to supply the annual contingents ofthe Volunteers with the full equipment 
e Aari now ened tot the Organized, Milit — = t Sitar — 
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Estimate of the annual current appropriations under the Ordnance Department for the support ꝙ the Army for each Of the next five years and annually thereafter. 


Estimate of the annual appropriations for the Ordnance Department 
during each of the next four years to maintain the equipment re- 
quired for field-army troops tor si field armies. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, there is one other question. 
somebody was undertaking to make a little fun of the National 
Guard by asking the question what would be done with all 
this, Our Army has been over 100,000 sometimes, and then it 
diminishes. When the appropriations are cut down the Army 
diminishes. What becomes of the equipment? It is placed in 
storage. So this equipment that is being accumulated is placed 
in storage exactly the same as if the Government was buying 
it and keeping it in storage for future use. There is not any 
question about that. It is put in storage depots somewhere con- 
venient, under the custody and control of the Government all 
the time, and is well cared for. 

“Mr. President, I am not going to trespass longer on the Sen- 
ate, but I do hope the Senate will not consent to strike section 
56 out of the bill, because I believe that it affords the basis for 
a splendid reserve force. 

Mr. OLIVER. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
like to ask him a question. I should like to ask the Senator 
why the committee in framing section 56 took the congressional 
district as the unit instead of the State? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was thought it would make it 
more democratic to do that. It is not confined to the district. 

Mr. OLIVER. I see that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, They can go into another district, 
but it was thought there are a great many young men in some 
of the States where they could form in a congressional district 
locally where they could not go to a central place. 

Mr. OLIVER. It seems to me that is objectionable. The 
congressional district is a shifting quantity; it changes every 
10 years; and in some States there are more Congressmen than 
districts. In my own State there are 36 Representatives and 
only 32 districts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that it is based on the number of congressional dis- 
tricts and is not confined in its operation to the district. For 
instance, a State has two congressional districts and it would 
be entitled to an apportionment of so many Volunteers. It is 
based upon the proportion of Volunteers, not based on the num- 
ber of congressional districts, and is not confined to the district. 

Mr. OLIVER. In that case the apportionment of Pennsyl- 
vania would be only 82, whereas their proper proportion would 
evidently be 86, and the same way with the State of Texas, 
which has two Representatives at large; the State of Alabama 
I believe has one or two at large, and so on. The States that 
have Representatives at large would have no apportionment 
based upon those Representatives at large. I expect to vote 
against the elimination of this section, but I think that is some- 
thing we ought to take into consideration. I think it would be 
much better to make the State the basis instead of the congres- 
sional district. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 
at length the questions involved in the pending bill. I shall 
probably content myself with stating the reasons why I shall 
vote for the retention of section 56 in the bill reported by the 
Military Committee. I am not enthusiastic about the bill as it 
comes to the Senate. I should prefer to see a larger Military 
Establishment than the bill contemplates. I believe the mili- 
tary forces provided for by the bill are inadequate, considering 
the vast interests and the great wealth of this country. 

The two provisions, however, which seem to have engaged 
the attention of some of the Senators to-day, that relating to 
the so-called Volunteer Army and that relating to the National 


Guard, are at best experimental features. No one can predict 
with any confidence as to how successful either of these ex- 
periments will work out. I am not confident that either of 
them will work out successfully, because I am persuaded, from 
such attention as I have given to this question of military pre- 
paredness, that the time will come when this country, profiting 
by the example furnished by the belligerents in the present war, 
will find it necessary to have a conscriptive or compulsory 
service; and once that plan is adopted, service in the Army of 
the United States will become more attractive than it is to-day. 
Enlistment will then become the manifestation of a patriotic 
a shared by every citizen, to bear the burdens which 

incident in a democracy such as ours with the 
rights which are conferred upon every citizen. 

I am quite well aware that at this time there is no general 
sentiment in this country favorable to a compulsory military 
service. I do not ‘press the suggestion at this time; but I am 
unable to find any reasonable or adequate justification for the 
attitude of opposition to section 56, providing for a Volunteer 
Army, emanating, as it does, largely from those whose interests 
seem to be centered in the National Guard. 

We have had a National Guard in the various States for a long 
time. That they have disappointed public expectation in most 
of the States will not be successfully disputed. I take pride in 
the accomplishments of the National Guard in my own State; 
I believe that they are efficient, that they are capable, that they 
are devoted, that they are patriotic, but no Senator could have 
listened a few moments ago to the recital of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], when he referred to the declara- 
tions made by Gen. Washington, without being impressed by 
the fact that the liberties of this country will hang upon a 
slender reed whenever they are dependent upon the services of 
the militia of the various States. 

The militia of the several States are State organizations; they 

are designed for State purposes; and it is my opinion that the 
provision of this bill with regard to the militia of the several 
States does not add to the value of the recommendations made 
by the committee, Yet, I would not venture to pronounce judg- 
ment on that proposition. I rather content myself with the 
assertion made a few minutes since that this attempt to broaden 
the influence of the National Guard is but an experiment; and 
no Senator will derive more satisfaction from the success of the 
experiment than I shall. When it is realized that both of these 
proposition are tal—the one as to the Volunteer Army 
and the other as to the National Guard—I ean not see the wis- 
dom of those who have confidence in the National Guard insist- 
ing upon the absolute suppression of the volunteer system, with- 
out giving it at least the opportunity of showing whether or 
not it can meet the expectations of those who believe that the 
volunteer system, rather than the National Guard, offers the 
better protection and safeguard to American institutions. Both 
plans should have a fair trial. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who believe that danger 
from abroad is imminent. I am not alarmed at the outlook. 
I do not believe that any of the belligerents, when this war is 
over, will have any disposition to invade our rights. It is 
true they are all doing it now. There is not a single belligerent 
that feels any restraint in disregarding the rights of neutral 
nations. Russia has invaded Persia in absolute disregard of 
the neutral rights of that nation. Germany has invaded Bel- 
gium and has invaded Luxemburg in disregard of neutral 
rights. France and England, in absolute defiance of neutral 
rights, have taken possession of the islands and the ports of 
Greece, with the King of that country protesting, and protesting 
in vain, against the disregard of Grecian rights. The mails of 
our citizens are taken off neutral ships in absolute disregard 
of neutral rights. Our commerce is interfered with and dis- 
turbed, threatening many of the citizens of this country with 
absolute ruin—all in disregard of neutral rights. There is not 
a belligerent—not one—engaged in this contest showing any 
respect for neutral rights. x 

Nations when in war, fighting for their very existence, be- 
lieve, as men do, that self-preservation is the first law of nature; 
that is the international code that prevails. The protest of a 
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neutral will receive attention, if at all, only when the protest 
ts backed by a power sufficiently strong to enforce the protest. 

While I do not believe that there is the slightest danger of 
our country becoming involved in a war, I nevertheless realize 
that war is possible at any time. Of the 11 or 12 nations now 
involved in this dreadful cataclysm that is oppressing the 
earth, few of them had any apprehension of becoming involved 
until within a few days before the conflict was on. In my 
judgment, the best guarantee of peace, the best assurance of 
national security, is to be prepared adequately to defend our- 
selves against any nation whose predatory inclinations might 
threaten our peace or security. 

I believe there ought to be a much larger increase in our 
Army than is contemplated by this bill, but I believe this bill 
goes a long way in furnishing the desired security. I am well 
aware that there are diverse views on this subject, and that 
perhaps the Military Committee has done all that might rea- 
sonably be expected of it in attempting to reconcile them, with 
the result that this measure—largely a compromise—is now 
submitted to us; but it is my belief, Mr. President, that the 
most indispensable feature of this bill is the provision known 
us section 56, and I shall vote for its retention. I have more 
confidence in the proposed volunteer army provision than in 
any other part of this bill, and it is for that reason that I 
should regard its rejection as most unfortunate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I always listen with delight 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Goraran], even when I 
differ from him in opinion. I, of course, share the common 
human weakness of listening with still more delight when I 
agree with him in opinion. I am glad he said what he has said. 
Ile has made it unnecessary for many of us to say a great deal 
that we otherwise might have said. 

The Senator from New York is right upon the main, salient 
point, which is the cause and occasion of this legislation. The 
legislation itself is a mere result; it is a mere response. The 
world condition brought about the response, and the cause, the 
European war, the legislative American result. The cause is this, 
that when nations are engaged, as the Senator from New York 
says, in a world war, each one really or fanciedly in defense of 
its very existence, its liberties, and its peculiar institutions, 
they do pay no attention to neutrals unless neutrals have some- 
thing whereby they can make them pay attention. That need 
not be dwelt upon. Everybody knows it. Nobody but a fool 
ignores it. It might be uttered a priori and left there. 

But just to take one phase of this war in Europe. We were 
disputing here three or four or five or six- weeks ago about 
whether a belligerent warship had a right without warning to 
sink an unarmed belligerent merchant ship upon the high seas, 
which belong to no nation, but belong to all the civilized world. 
It looked as if we were about to bring that argument to a peace- 
ful conclusion. Within the last week, however, things have 
gone so far beyond that that it has ceased to be the main issue. 
Within that time not alone unarmed belligerent ships but un- 
armed neutral ships have been ruthlessly, unwarnedly destroyed 
upon the high seas with the human freight which they carried 
nnd with the material freight which they carried. We are 
negotiating. Negotiating! What an empty phrase! Why, 
nothing more? Simply because we have nothing with which 
to back up our talk and our note writing. 

I differ from the Senator from New York about one thing. 
Hie says he “ expects no trouble; he looks for none, but it may 
possibly occur.” I tell you that as surely as the sun comes up 
to-morrow morning, unless this country puts itself in a condi- 
tion where it can resist and withstand bullying, we are going 
to have trouble with the successful party in this European war 
unless we surrender the positions which we have diplomatically 
taken and tamely submit to the rule which the victor may lay 
down to our demands for compensation or indemnity. We have 
in one case, where our women and children were murdered on 
the high seas, demanded a disclaimer, a disavowal, and an 
apology. Have you any idea that you are going to get either 
in your present condition of naval and military strength? 
What are you going to do if you do not get it? If the admin- 
istration withdraws from its position, from all the enemies of 
the administration, from all of its political opponents, from 
many of its friends—and the administration is at this time 
the Government of the United States—there will come up the 
cry “the administration knows how to write notes, but it does 
not know how to do anything to follow up its notes.” The 
stupidity of Congress on the one side or its cowardice on the 
other will be laid on the President. That is a matter of im- 


portance to the entire country, but it is a matter of especial 
importance to those 6f you upon this side of the Chamber and 
to the constituents who, as Democrats, sent you here. 
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There is no use, Mr. President, upon this or upon any other 
occasion of burying your head in the sand like an ostrich, and 
then, because you temporarily will not see anything, declaring 
that nothing exists. This European war is going from bad to 
worse. It is starving peoples, killing peoples, maiming peoples, 
bankrupting peoples. 

The desperation of motive on each side to win is increasing 
from day to day. You have got one of two pathways to take. 
Either simply say, We will let it all go as a part of the ill- 
ness of the time,” pay no attention to it, excuse it because of the 
eardinal facts of human nature which have provoked it; or else, 
upon the other hand, you must stand out as the predominant 
neutral nation of the world and insist upon neutral rights, and 
especially upon neutral rights as against those acts of har- 
barism which destroy American life—even lives of women and 
little children. You can take the one path or you can take the 
other; but you can not, with self-respect, take any path between 
the two. You may quote the Scriptural injunction that when a 
man slaps one of your cheeks you should turn the other or you 
may accept the ordinary human idea, which is that when a man 
slaps one of your cheeks you will slap one of his; or, at any 
rate, if you do not, you will make him apologize for slapping 
yours, and give him time to do it; which is a gentlemanly method 
of procedure, but for the fact that in individual cases you are 
temporarily too angry to resort to the gentlemanly method. In- 
dividually you can not for lack of patience; but, thank God, a 
nation can. Yes; it can; but if, after patience is exhausted, 
what then? A nation can always demand an apology, a disa- 
vowal, a disclaimer; but after that what? Supine submission or 
a fight? You may pursue one or the other course. 

So I differ with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] 
when he says that “there is not the slightest danger” of our 
being provoked into war. That there is not the slightest danger 
of the English people upon the one side and ours upon the other, 
or of the German people upon the one side and ours upon the 
other, wanting war with one another is almost a platitude, is a 
truism; but that little by little, as the passions of men are 
aroused and as provocation succeeds provocation, you will reach 
the point when we must, in response to European contempt and 
bullying, do something or supinely lie down I have no doubt. 
Nor have I any doubt that you can avoid all of that by letting 
the world see that you foresee it and that you are getting ready. 
You do not have to be completely ready to avoid it. You just 
have to show your teeth; but your teeth you must show. 

I agree with the Senator from New York; I want the Regular 
Army increased to the point that it is increased in this bill. 
I want the militia strengthened to the point that it is increased 
in this bill, although I have my doubts, if the question couid 
even be brought up before a judicial tribunal, as to whether or 
not we could legally exercise some of the powers that we insinu- 
ate in this bill. Still, I am willing to chance it; and I am 
willing, if possible, to make out of the militia of the several 
States an efficient, or comparatively efficient, instrument for 
ne nanona defense. I am especially in favor of section 56 of 
this bill. 

What are these men under section 56? In the first place, 
remember they are volunteers.“ You gentlemen from my own 
section of the country, please remember that. They are not 
conscripts. They can not be “ called into the service” originally 
by the President of the United States. They are volunteers. 
They call themselves into the service, and after they call them- 
selves they become, and then only become, subject to the Presi- 
dent’s orders. They are volunteers, 

Why, Mr. President, I find that it has been said during this 
debate, in substance, that “ if a man should be elected President 
who had no sense of the race issue,“ and of its vital importance 
in the preservation of white civilization in a part of this coun- 
try, and who was “ politically antagonistic to the white man,” 
and wanted to make the “nigger” and the nigger's civiliza- 
tion—if there be any—supreme, he could use section 56 of this 
bill to organize “nigger” regiments, and mobilize them for 
military training in every congressional district of every 
State of the South.” 

Now, just think a moment! A man must volunteer to go to 
these drills, which under the committee amendment are to last 
“not more than 30 days,” in a whole year. I hope, by the way, 
before the consideration of the bill is concluded, to amend the 
amendment by making it 90 days. But say he shall go at not 
more than 30 days. Now, he is to“ volunteer.“ Can those of 
you who have a sense of humor, from Texas and Georgia and 
Alabama and Louisiana and Mississippi, imagine a lot of planta- 
tion darkies volunteering to go to Plattsburg and drill 80 days 
or 90 days, and lose their crops of cotton and corn, and hire 
somebody while they are gone to take care of their one mule 
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or their two mules or their three mules, their cow and their calf, 
or their three cows and two calves, or whatever it may be? 

The excited imagination of Macbeth, harassed by the memory 
of crime, evoked the picture of Banquo, and he carried on con- 
versations with him; but that was not any more remarkable 
than expecting the negroes to overcome white supremacy in the 
South by “a Plattsburg drill.” 

Whether or not the negro is going to carry his mule with 
him, to be certain he is fed while he is gone, I do not know, 
but if he left him behind and trusted to another darky to feed 
him he would probably find his poor old mule either sold or 
mortgaged when he came back. 

And suppose that there was a drill ground, akin in its nature 
to that of Plattsburg, started in my own State, lèt us say, and 
that a lot of darkies did volunteer to go to it; what would 
happen? Why, the white men who had gone as volunteers would 
go home before enlistment—disgusted ; and they would leave the 
15 or 20 darkies in Mississippi that might be able to go and 
willing to go in sole possession of the camp. The darky would 
have to be able to go, first, financially, and then he would have to 
be willing. Now, what would that willingness and that going 
involve in a State like Mississippi? 

Suppose a lot of darkies went into Hinds County, to a so- 
called Plattsburg drill, as a voluntary force of some sort, and, 
with arms in their hands, began to be disciplined, so that in 
the opinion of the white people of the State they became a 
source of menace to white civilization, what would happen to 
those volunteer darkies? Echo answers, What?” And do 
you suppose the darky does not know that? He knows it 
better than any other human being on the surface of this 
globe. 

Mr. President, I believe that the future, the civilization, the 
intelligence, the industrialism, the agriculture, the education, 
the morality of the South depends absolutely upon white poli- 
tical and social supremacy; and wheneyer I see anything that 
really threatens that supremacy I shall resist it. I would resist 
it not only by my voice here, but by my vote at home, and I 
would not only resist it by my voice and by my vote, but I 
would resist it, if absolutely necessary, at the sacrifice of my 
life, which does not amount to very much anyhow. But you 
can not scare me every day in the week with “a nigger in the 
woodpile” unless the nigger is in the woodpile. [Laughter.] 
You can not frighten me to death erery day with merely alleg- 
ing that a nigger is in the woodpile, especially if I know the 
woodpile, and I know that there are not enough sticks of wood 
in the woodpile for the darky to hide under, as in this case. 
You might do that once a year—on April 1—not oftener. . 

I have heard but one real, solid objection made to section 
56, and that was made, or rather intimated, in a private con- 
versation between the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
and me, by him, and that was that it looked as if this soldier 
under section 56 were a sort of “aristocratic citizen” soldier. 
There is some color of that about it, because the men who go 
to these drills expect to support themselves, and will pay out 
twice as much while they are there as the Government will 
pay them, or probably five times as much. That objection I 
can understand; but the other objection—to wit, that a poor 
darky could go there and take possession of the Plattsburg 
camp or other camps like it and from that” vantage ground 
threaten white civilization—I confess I do not understand. 
That any President of the United States could draft the 
darky into Plattsburg camps for political purposes is, of course, 
mere moonshine. Nobody will contend that a man could be 
gotten into these volunteer camps by any volition in the world 
except his own. He must first want to go, and then he must 
go; and then, in order to go, he must not only be willing to go 
but financially able to go. How far from home? Five hun- 
dred to a thousand miles. Watch Amos and Sambo going that 
trip! Watch their welcome by the so-called aristocrats when 
they get in camp! ‘The welcome of greasers at Columbus, 
N. Mex., would not be a patching to it. 

Mr. President, one additional word upon a subject not exactly 
cognate to this: 

I de not quite agree with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman] that the provision in this bill for the increase of 
the Regular Army is not sufficient. I think it is. I think our 
difference of opinion grows out of the fact that he regards, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopare] seems, from what 
he said the other day, to regard, the Army as our “ first de- 
fense.” I not only do not regard it as our first defense, but I 
do not regard it as our main defense, nor our chief defense. It 
may be right now our immediate defense. That is a different 
proposition. Just in our present state of naval unpreparedness 
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I am willing to vote for a greater increase to the Regular Army 
than I would vote for if we were in a state of naval preparation. 
By the way, I apologize to the Senate for using the words “ pre- 
pareduess or unpreparedness.” I meant lack of naval prepara- 
tion. I just fell into it by contagion. If we had sufficient naval 
preparation, I would not vote as much addition to the Army as 
I shall vote for in this bill. But now, when it comes to your 
naval bill—and it is going to come to it pretty soon—I am 
going to vote for every proposition that increases the Navy over 
and above what any proposition before the House or the Senate 
fixes it at. 

This Government, great and rich and abundant in wealth, in 
ingenuity, in industrialism, in enterprise, can, if it wishes to 
do so, build 12 dreadnaughts and 20 battle cruisers and 100 
submarines and the adequate number of transports and auxil- 
jaries in a single year. You need not tell me you can not do it. 
When this country had a third of its present population, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and did not have one-twentieth of 
its present wealth and great industrial establishments, when 
the Federal Government was put to it, it did in the way of 
naval preparation in one year what everybody had prophesied 
could not be done in 10 years; and we can do it again. 

Every shipyard in this country, private and public, ought to 
be put to work building ships of the several desired types, so 
that at the end of this war in Europe, which will last from one 
to two years longer—it can not last much longer than two 
years more without universal bankruptcy—we shall be ready 
not to whip on land any force which may be sent against us 
but to sink at sea any force that may be started against us. Aye, 
more than that, not even to sink at sea any foree that will be 
started against us, because if we have the ships, and the world 
knows we have them, none will be started. Aye, even still more, 
we will be ready to still the bullying voice of menace before it 
dares even to take a diplomatic stand, before it dares to threaten 
an ultimatum, much less to issue one. You will save more 
money in what you do not have to spend for war at sea and 
war on land if you let war come by overweakness at home, 
encouraging overconfidence and aggression abroad—five times 
over—than the amount of money that you would spend now 
to go into this thing in the right, wholesale way and be done 
with it. What would you lose? - 

Say you make up a program for 10 years wherein to build 
up an irresistible fleet-—or not an irresistible fleet, either. I do 
not mean that; I mean a fleet which can resist anything else, which 
can defend the country. Suppose that is your 10-year program. 
Suppose, on the contrary, you do it all in one or two years. 
What have you lost? Merely the interest on your money; that 
is all, You have lost the interest upon one-tenth of your money 
for 1 year, upon nine-tenths of your money for 9 years, and 
upon ten-tenths of it for 10 years—merely the interest upon your 
money ; that is all—and the United States can borrow money at 
from 3 to 33 to 4 per cent. Now why, merely for the sake of the 
interest charge, postpone to 1920 or 1921 that which you can 
have completed in 1918? And why, in the meanwhile, my 
friends, piddle around in a quarrel between the National Guard 
and the Plattsburg Camp? Tweedledum and tweedledee! What 
does it all amount to? If there is any virtue in either one, let 
us have both. If there is virtue in neither, let us have neither. 
But you get up here and debate with one another, spend precious 
time, one gentleman holding the affirmative and another the 
negative upon the proposition : 

5 That the National Guard is greater than the Plattsburg 

That is what you are doing. You have been at it two weeks, 
and you must remember meanwhile that this is the august, 
deliberative assembly which is celebrated in its own opinion for 
its wisdom. You are talking about the National Guard and 
Plattsburg, when the main thing in the whole bill is the national 
defense, and the piece de resistance is the increase in the Regu- 
lar Army. 

It reminds me of something I cut out of this evening's issue of 
the Washington Star, which I will read in a minute, and it 
reminds me of it not only on that account but upon this ac- 
count—that when you want advice, when you want to cure an 
evil about anything, you ought to go to the man who knows 


Something about it—first the evil, then the remedy—and ought 


not to take a monkey wrench and try to attend to the job your- 
self, unless you understand both the mechanism and use of the 
monkey wrench. That means that the thing that is needed first 
should be discovered and then afterwards, if we have got to 
consult with somebody, we should consult with “somebody who 
knows.” In this case the people who know are our men in the 
Regular Army and our men in the Navy, and if they do not know 
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we do not stand any chance internationally anyhow. If the men 
we have educated and equipped for war purposes are to be set 
aside by men who have been educated and equipped for peace 
purposes when war questions are involved, then this Nation 
is gone anyhow and there is no use talking about it. This is 
what Walt Mason wrote: 

My watch wouldn't work worth a dime; it was always a fortni, = 
too slow; instead of recording the time, it monkeyed around, to and 

{Laughter.] 

I do not mean any disrespect to eng Senate by fs that 

The mainspring seemed out of repair; it traveled by and 
22 SEGRE Sor Sm a Chee net apie the watch and its 
wor 

I might sit me down in a chair and study naval and military 
propositions for a week and I would not know very much about 
them, although I attended a military school for two years and 
did learn some little things under a set of tactics that have been 
succeeded since by another set. 

But to continue the reading: 


I took it apart with a 8 gate and studied the levers and 
piled in a heap on a bench; I studied and wiggled my ears. 
wheels back in the case and shook them to give them a shock, 
s didn't os nor 


Teer da 
ut the 
et tock. 


“ Methinks,” I remarked, “and I wist, I must go to the jeweler’s shop.” 
He gave it three twists of the wrist, and the watch went along like a 
top. That plan’s kept me down in the past— 

It has kept this Nation down— 

s pian that is doubtless the worst; I always reserve till the last the 
ng I should tackle at first. 

Mr. President, I see nothing in this bill to threaten public 
liberty or life in peace, or the pursuit of happiness, which I love 
better than either. I see nothing in it to threaten the Consti- 
tution, for even if we are insinuating certain powers over the 
militia or National Guard which we do not clearly and indubi- 
tably possess the United States Supreme Court can correct it. I 
think that is a doubtful point. I do not think the unconstitu- 
tionality is clear. If so, on my oath I must and would oppose 
it. I see nothing in it to threaten the sovereignty of the State 
of Mississippi. I see nothing in it to threaten the supremacy 
of the white man’s civilization.” I shall therefore vote for it. 
I shall later on offer an amendment to section 56, which will 
be in order before the amendment itself is voted upon, to change 
the period of annual drill from “30 days” to 90 days,” so that 
there may be a period of 90-days at most, mind you, because the 
bill now says “not more than 30,” and it will then read “ not 
more than 90.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, requested the Senate to return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 13006) to authorize the reconstruction 
of an existing bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, 
in the State of Indiana, and the maintenance and operation of 
the bridge so reconstructed. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution: 

S. 585. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisse- 
ton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United 
States; 

S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead ; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; 

S. 1048. An act for the relief of Warren E. Day; and 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, René W. Pinto y Wentworth, a citizen 
of Cuba. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1024. 

H. R. 1373. 

H. R. 1592. 

H. R. 1609. 

H. R. 1636. 


An act for the rellef of Allen M. Hiller; 

An act for the relief of W. W. Wall; 

An act for the relief of George W. Trahey; 

An act for the relief of S. L. Burgard; 

An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 


James Lyle; 

H. R. 2052. An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Allen; 

H. R. 2535. An act for the relief of A. H. Rebentish; 

H. R. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron; 

H. R. 2555. An act for the relief of the Minnesota & Ontario 
Power ~ 


. An act for the relief of George W. Gamble; 
An act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; 
. An act for the relief of F. W. Schultz: 


H. R. 4866. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe ; 
R. 5262. An act for the relief of John B. Hoover; 
R. 5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson; 
R. 5453. An act for the relief of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the State of California; 
H. R. 7062. An act for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes: 
7239. An act for the relief of Philip H. Heberer; 
7417. An act for the relief of Lawrence J. Kessinger; 
An act for the relief of E. C. Hornor; 
An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
f Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late 


ce; 
An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 
An act for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and 


n act for the relief of John E. Jones; 
act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; 

bp act for the relief of Capt. Harvey H. Young; 
An act to reimburse J. T. Nance; 
1. An act for the relief of Fred Henderson; 
0642. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 
0643. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 
0791. An act for the relief of the occupants of the 
wn site; 
1261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; 
1262. An act for the relief of Mrs. ©, D. Corbin; 
11304. An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt ; 
11939. An act for the relief of William Guy 

H. R. 12248. An act for the relief of the estate * Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased; and 

H. R. 13064. An act for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney Ship- 
yards & Foundry Co. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the bill (S. 4671) to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in Riverside County, Cal., and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Marshfield, Oreg., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pendleton, 
Oreg., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for compul- 
sory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Vermont, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Con- 
necticut, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for Federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hartford 
and Stafford Springs, in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
Federal censorship of motion pictures, which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. THOMAS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the East Side Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Colorado Springs, Colo., praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting 
the right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Colorado, 
praying for the creation of a system of rural credits, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Trenton. Burlington, Lambertville, and Rancocas, 
all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Atlantic 
City, Pleasantville, Northfield, and Egg Harbor City, all in the 
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State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Atlantic City, 
Hackensack, and Manasquan, all in the State of New Jersey, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Dutch Flat Grange, 
No. 11, Patrons of Husbandry, of Lander, Wyo., remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 


He also presented a petition of Dutch Flat Grange, No. 11, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Lander, Wyo., praying for Govern- 
ment ownership of telegraph and telephone systems, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Thermopo- 
lis, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praying for the extension of military training in 
civil educational institutions, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry granges of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry granges of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for Government ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph systems, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Coke Producers’ As- 
sociation, of Uniontown, Pa., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Jackson, Miss., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizeus of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Wheatland and Thermopolis, in the State of Wyo- 
ming, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, of Berkeley, Cal., praying that an appropriation 
of $300,000 be made for the improvement of the Yosemite 
National Park and for the creation of a national-park service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 148, Inter- 
national Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers Union 
of America, of Vallejo, Cal., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which was re— 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of California, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 5389) granting a pension to Elise Seabel; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5390) granting a pension to Maria Gille (with ae- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 5391) granting a pension to James Enloe (with ac- 
companying papers): 

A bill (S. 5892) granting a pension to Hugh Kesterson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5393) granting a pension to Eliza E. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5394) granting a pension to Julia M. Anderson 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAND: 

A bill (S. 5895) to repeal sections 2588, 2589, and 2590 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5396) granting an increase of pension to Alice L. 
Rix (with actompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5397) granting a pension to Arthur M. Clark; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: > 

A bill (S. 5398) to increase the limit of cost of post-office site 
and building at Millville, N. J.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 5399) granting an increase of pension to Oliver P. 
Gillson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5400) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas; to the Committee on Claims. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the request of the House of Representatives to return to the 
House the bill (II. R. 13006) to authorize the reconstruction of an 
existing bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the 
State of Indiana, and the maintenance and operation of the 
bridge so reconstructed, and the Committee on Commerce will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill and the 
request of the House of Representatives will be complied with. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

II. R. 1024. An act for the relief of Allen M. Hiller; and 

II. R. 10049. An act for the relief of Capt. Harvey H. Young. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

II. R. 3895. An act for the relief of F. W. Schultz; and 

H.R. 10052. An act to reimburse J. T. Nance. 

The following bills were severally rend twice by their titles 
und referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 5262. An act for the relief of John B. Hoover; and 

II. R. 11939. An act for the relief of William Guy. 

The followiug bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

II. R. 4866. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe; 

II. R. 9353. An get for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and 
Guy D. Dill; and 

II. R. 10791. An act for the relief of the occupants of the 
Tuttle town site. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

II. R. 1373. An act for the relief of W. W. Wall; 

H. R. 1592. An act for the relief of George W. Trahey; 

II. R. 1609. An act for the relief of S. L. Burgard; 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 8 

II. R. 2052. An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Allen; 
2535. An act for the relief of A. II. Rebentishi; 
. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron; 
. 2555. An act for the relief of the Minnesota and On- 
tario Power Co.; 

H. R. 2814. An act for the relief of George W. Gamble; 

II. R. 3794. An act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; 

II. R. 5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson; 

II. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the State of California ; 

H. R. 7062. An act for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes; 

II. R. 7239. An act for the relief of Philip H. Heberer; 

II. R. 7417. An act for the relief of Lawrence J. Kessinger; 

II. R. 8068. An act for the relief of E. C. Hornor ; 

II. R. 8108. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 
H. Bruce; 
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8325. An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 
9898. An act for the relief of John E. Jones; 
. 9994. An act for the relief of Samuel-H. Walker; 
An act for the relief of Fred Henderson ; 
. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 
An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 
An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; 
z An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin; 
11304. An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt; 
FE R. 12248. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased ; and 
H. R. 13064. An act for the relief of the M. A. Sweeney Ship- 
yards & Foundry Co. 


5 


7 


* 


Sg 
EEE 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand that one 
or two Senators desire to address the Senate on the pending 
bill, and in view of that fact I move that the te take a 
recess until to-morrow at noon. a 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, April 5, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, April 6, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespar, April 5, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts unto Thee, O God our Father, from 
whom cometh our strength to resist the wrong and pursue the 
right as it is given us to see the right. Increase, we beseech 
Thee, our strength, that we may be heroes in the daily battles 
of life. Renew our enthusiasm, our zeal, our courage, that we 
may climb the heights of intellectual, moral, and spiritual at- 
tainments as individuals and as a Nation and be prepared for 
every emergency in the onward march of civilization. And 
Thine be the praise through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

5 IEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Sreere of Penn- 
Sylvania, indefinite leave of absence was granted to Mr. DE- 
WALT, on account of serious illness. 


H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 


Mr. WEBB rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of present- 
ing a matter of privilege to the House in the nature of a report 
and statement from the Committee on the Judiciary, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. (H. Rept. 494.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Wan, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the fol- 
lowing report in the nature of a statement: 
By direction of the 1 on the 3 I beg leave to make 


the following in the nature of a ent, to the House of 
Representatives. On the 12th day of "january 1916, Hon. FRANK 
— a Representative in C the State of Ilinois 


‘ongress fro . 
a responsible 5 on the — of the House and im- 


Snowden Marshall, district attorney for the southern dis- 
dier of the State of New York, the said H. Snowden Marshall 
with numerous easances and corrupt and 


ve 

tien of the House House resolution 90, which provided, am 
thin; “that the Committee on the a ia hanes 8 auire 
and report whether the action of this House is — co e 
the alleged official misconduct of H. Snowden Marshall,” After 
debate on the resolution, the House, — Spon motion of Mr. FITZGERALD 
referred the resolution to Committee on the Judiciary 


etc. 


of New Yor 
for its consi — and action, 
The Co ttee on the og immediately began the consideration 


of said resolution and called Nac. aera BUCHANAN before it to 
make such statement and information concerning the 
truth of his impeachment charges, as set out in House resolution 90 
as he was able to make and furnish. ‘Thereafter, on the 27th day of 
January, ry, 1916, by direction of the Judiciary Committee, the chairman 
eron offered in the House of Representatives the following resolu- 

on: 

House resolution 110. 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, in continuing their 
consideration of House resolution 90, be authorized and empowered to 
antl papers, to subpcena witnesses, to administer oaths 


“to appoint a subcommittee 

to act for and m behalf of the whole committee wherever it may be 

deemed 3 to take testimon — for said committee. In case such 
subcommittee is appointed, it s have the same powers in 
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to obtaining testimony as are herein given to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with a sergeant at arms, by himself or deputy, who shali 
attend the sittings of such subcommittee and serve the process of 
same. 

“Tn case the Committee on the Judiciary or a subcommittee thereof 
deems it necessary, it may 1 such clerks and atencgrenbers as are 
required to are. out the authority given in this reso on, and the 
expenses so incurred shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


House. 

af “The Speaker of the House of Representatives shall have authority 
to sign, and the clerk thereof to attest, subpenas for witnesses, and 
the t at Arms or a de shall serve them.” 

The said resolution was on date unanimously agreed to. 

While further considering the House resolution mbes the said 
House resolution 110, on the 31ist day of January, 1916, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary authorized the chairman to appoint a subcom- 
mittee of three to execute the purposes of House resolution 110 to 
act for and on behalf of the full committee wherever it may be deemed 
advisable to take 3 — for said committee, and on February 1. 
1916, the c ppointed Messrs. CHARLES C. CARLIN, WARREN 
GARD, and Jonx M. NELSON as members of such subcommittee, 

Thereafter the said subcommittee organized and heard the testimony 
of certain witnesses in the Judiciary Committee rooms in the city of 
Washington. The subcommittee determined, for its further information 
and in carrying out the duties a ed it under the resolution of the 
House of Representatives, that it should hear the testimony of =< 
other witmesses in the city of New TOE se on the 28th day of 
February, 1916, the said subcommittee, under sub panne Au duly ogee and 
attested by the clerk thereof, caused certain witn be brought 
before it, the Federal post-office ——.— in the city — New York, 
and continued the examination of witnesses upon said charges, up to 
and 8 the 4th day of March, 1916. 

On the 3d day of March, 1916, there appeared in a New York news- 
paper an article containing, among other things, the following lan- 
guage: 


It is the belief in the district attorney's office that the real aim of 
Cc the criminal 


ongress 9 is rv sate a a stop to investiga- 
tion of the pro-German partisa 
On the 3d of March, 1916, “the subcommittee called before it one, 


Leonard R. Holme, who testified to the subcommittee that he wrote the 
—— 5 the fo g language, but when asked whether or 
he confe with anybody in the district atomia s — — before 

the article was written replied that he had to decline to give the 
source of his information. The chairman | of the subcommittee then 
[reve ropounded this question to the witness: Did you confer with Mr. 
arshall before you wrote gr yp to e. the witness replied 
ecline to answer the lr.“ —.— chairman 0! 


custody until the further order of the ee. 
. E p m Enap ir parea ; 
pounded the 3 guestlons to Witness Holme, and the 


proceedi 
+ ny a ee nao ro „ 9 to order 
you to answer the au on w: was 8 ographer, 
read the testimony of Mr. Holme. = 

(The roger Dienas testimony 7 Mr. Holme was read to the com- 


mittee by th pher in the of the committee only.) 
12 Rank 1 725 Holme, I hand u this article in the sixth 
4 ot the New York dated Friday, March 3 


n of page 
2816. n The o is headed “Marshall 
I now call r attention to this paragraph of the article : 
22 is t 5 "peliet in the d district attorney's office that the real aim 
of the fae investigation is to ot a stop to the criminal investi- 


gation of t pa 

“T ask you Les whom you got that information? 

“Mr. HOLME. That information, sir, is a deduction. I have known 
at the time these P were Washington—it was before 
the indictment of Congressman genkey there had been a 
considerable amonnt of talk around this building as z their nature. 


I am down here practically siga . 


day of my life, and I 
great many men who are connec’ 


ed with the district N * offi 


and wno ane in this building in various other regular capacities, and 
based tha — entire ae my knowledge of —5 “eth gos- 
sip, around the Dalla ing and the general feeling in the bui 

Why did you not state that, instead oe it is 


„Mr. CARL 
the belief in "the district attorney's office? 
“Mr. HoLME. Well, sir, it —_ to much the same thing, does it 
not? The district attorney’ s office is a large organization. 
“Mr. —.—.— 18 * Four answer? 
“Mr. HOLME. Les, 
“Mr. CARLIN. Did — base ze that ‘part of the article upon a confer- 
e held with H. Snowden or any subordinate of his in the 


ct attorney's oflice? 
“Mr. HOLME. I based toar article on my genen 3 the 
proceeding an general opinion floating 

around the building. s 


conditions — myn this 
“Mr. CARLIN. You state that it is the general belief in the district 
attorney's office. Now, who in the district attorney’s office expressed 


that belief? 
“Mr. Holux. I don’t think I could a give you nt definite names, be- 
iscussed this matter with a large number of different 


cause I have d 
people at various times. 
Mr. CARLIN. As a matter of fact, did anybody in the district attor- 
ney’ s office express that belief? 
‘Mr. HOLME. Yes. sir. 
“Mr. CARLIN. Who? 
“Mr. HOLME., I can only remember a very few, and I 
decline, as a newspaper man, to express their opinions, which are often 
given to me in general conversation. 
“Mr, CARLIN. Was the belief expressed by Mr. Marshall or either of 
his, assistants? 
“Mr. HOLME. I respectfully decline to answer, sir. 
“Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Stenographer, in the record this article 
which I hand you, and the date — of the paper. 
“Mr. Garp, I understand von to say In that this extract 
which has been read to you was written by you? 
Mr. HOLME. Yes, sir. 
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“Mr, Garp, And the extract is this: 


It is the belief of the district attorney’s office that the real aim 
of the congressional investigation is to put a stop to the criminal in- 
ves tion of the 5 partisans.’ 

“You wrote that? 

“Mr. HOLME. zo sir. 

“Mr. Garp. And I understand, also, that you decline and refuse to 
answer questions as to whether you obtained that information from 
— 45 in the district attorney's office of the southern district of New 

or’ 

“Mr. HOLME. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Garp, You decline to answer that? 

“Mr. HOLME. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. CARLIN. Now, then, Mr. Holme, I am directed by the committee 
to order you to answer that. Do you still decline? 

“Mr, HoLuxk. I do, respectfully, sir. 

“ Mr. CARLIN. Then, I am directed to say to you, for the record, that 
this committee determines you to be in contempt of the order of the 
committee and of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and that for the present you will be released from the 


custody ot the marshai until the committee, if it sees proper, shall 
p in the matter prescribed by statute in such cases. We want 
o be kind to you. e have no desire to be harsh with you. We 


realize to some extent your embarrassment. We have a duty to dis- 
charge, and we think under the circumstances we will discharge it in 
this way and release you from the custody of the Sergeant at Arms of 


the House.” 

On Saturday, the 4th day of March, 1916, the said H. Snowden 
Marshall, as district attorney for the southern district of New York, 
caused to be transmitted to C. C. CARLIN, chairman of said subcom- 
mittee, then in the performance of its duties, as required by the House 


of Representatives, the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED States ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
New York, March 4, 1916. 


Sim: Yesterday afternoon, as I am informed, your honorable com- 
mittee ordered the arrest of Mr. L. R. Holme, a representative of a 
newspaper which had published an article at which you took offense. 
The unfortunate gentleman of the press was placed custody under 

our orders He was taken to the United States marshal to be placed 

confinement (I do not understand whether his sentence was to 
one day or a dozen years). The marshal very properly declined to re- 
ceive the prisoner. This left you at a loss, and I am advised that you 
tried to work your way out of the awkward situation by having Mr. 
Holme brought back and telling him that you were disposed to be 
“kind” to him and then discharged him for the purpose of avoiding 
unpleasant consequences to yourselves 

ou are exploiting char; against me of oppressive conduct toward 
a Member of your honorable body who is charged with a violation of 
law and of oppressive conduct on my part toward shysters in the 
blackmailing and bankruptcy business. s 

I may be able to lighten your labors by offering to resign if you can 
indicate anything I ever did that remotely approximates the lawless 
tyranny of your order of arrest of Mr. Holme. 

The supposed justification of your order that Mr. Holme be placed in 
custody was his refusal to answer the question you asked as to where 
he got the information on which was based the article which displeased 
you. 

It is not necessary for you to place anyone under arrest in order to 
get the answers to the question which you asked Mr. Holme, because I 
can and will answer it. I gave Mr. Holme information, part of which 
he punisesed, and from which he made deductions, so that if your hon- 
orahle committee has a grievance it is against me and not against him. 

What I told him was about as follows: j. 

I said that your ex tion to this town was not an investigation 
conducted in good faith, but was a deliberate effort to intimidate any 
district attorney who had the temerity to present charges against one 
of vour honorable body. 

I said that your whole proceeding here was irregular and extraordi- 
peek 65 that I had never heard of such conduct of an impeachment pro- 

ing; that cha of this sort were not usually heard in public 
until the House of Representatives had considered them and were will- 
ing to stand back of them, 

pointed out to him that you, contrary to usual practice, had come 
here and had held public hearings; that among your witnesses you had 
invited every rogue that you could lay your hands on to come before 
you and bla rd and slander me an assistants under the full 
paises of tes ng before a congressio: committee. 

I told him that you had called one of my junior assistants before 
you and had attempted to make it publicly appear that his refusal to 
answer pe questions as tọ what occurred in the grand-jury room in 
the Buc an case was due solely to my orders. I said that at the 
time you attemptec to convey this public impression you knew that it 
was misleading, because I had been asked by you to produce the min- 
utes of the grand jury and had been instructed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral not to ome with your request, as you well knew. I showed him 
the telegram of the Attorney General to me and showed him a copy of 
my letter to you, dated February 29, 1916, in which I sent you a copy 
of the tel m of the Attorney General instructing me not to give you 
the grand-jury minutes. 

I told him that you were traveling around in 85 all investiga- 
tion of me with BucHanan’s counsel, Walsh and David Slade, in con- 
stant conference with you. I said that I believed that every word of 
the evidence, whether in so-called secret sessions or not, been 
placed at the d of these worthies, and that I would be just as 
‘willing to give the grand- minutes to a defendant as to give them 
to your honorable subcommittee. 

I told him that I did not share the views which seemed to prevail in 
your subcommittee on this subject. I said that I regarded a Member 
of Congress who would take money for an unlawful from any 
foreign agent as a traitor, and that it was a great pity that such a 
person could only be indicted under the Sherman law, which carries 
only one zene in jail as punishment. 

said t it was incomprehensible to me how your honorable sub- 
committee should rush to the assistance of an indicted defendant; how 
you had apparentiy resolved to prevent deh a by causing the 
8 3 à to 5 puny a 8 oe 

0 wo not permi e prosecution 9 e persons 
whose cause you had . poused to be impeded by you; I 
said that if you wanted the minutes of the grand jury in any case, 
you would not get them as long as I remained in office. 


You will observe from the foregoing statement that what Mr. Holme 
b have been on what I said. If you have any 


have been attempting 
here, to 


who have run afoul of th 
Your subcommittee has endeavored by insulting questions to my assist- 
ants and others, by afiving Paoa and countenance to the of 
rascals and by re ng to listen to the truth and refusing to examine 
public records to which your attention was directed, to publicly dis- 
grace me and my office. 


I pro to make this letter public. 
lly, H. SNowpsN MARSHALL, 
United States Attorney. 
Hon. C. C. CARLIN, 
Chairman Subcommittee of the Judiciary 


Committee of the House of Representatives. 
323 Federal Building, New York, N. Y. 


At the same time or before this letter was sent to the subcommittee, 
it was given to the newspapers and published by them. 

On the 9th day of March, 1916, the subcommittee aforesaid, through 
its chairman, Hon. C. C. CARLIN, submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary the foregoing letter of H. Snowden Marshall. 

On or about the 11th day of March, 1916, the 5 letter was 
received by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee and immediately 
laid before the full committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
New York, March 10, 1916. 

Dran Sin: Referring to my letter of March 4 addressed to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, which has recently taken testimony in 
New York concerning my administration of my office, I notice from 
the oe that some persons appear to have construed my statements 
as ected toward your honorable committee as a whole—I beg to 
advise you that the criticisms in that letter were addressed to the 
methods parece by the subcommittee. I do not retract nor modify 
any of those criticisms. But I did not intend, nor do I think my 
letter should be so construed, to reflect in any way upon the Judiciary 
Committee, nor did I question the power of the House of Representa- 
tives to order such an investigation. 

If you and the other members of your committee for. whom 1 have 
high respect have gained the 8 that my letter ed any 
personal reflection upon your honorable committee, it gives me 
pare to ae you that I had no such purpose. 

espectfully, 
H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 

Hon. EDWIN Y. WEBB 


Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatites, Washington, D. O. 

The Judiciary Committee has carefully considered said letters in 
the light of congressional and judicial procedens as touching the 
prerogatives of the House of Representatives and its Members, and 
the committee has come to the determination that said letters, their 
publication, and attendant circumstances are of such nature that they 
should be called to the attention of the House. For obvious reasons, 
the committee deems it advisable to take this step rather than to 
report directly upon the facts and the law in the case. I am, there- 
fore, directed by the committee to report the whole matter to the 
House of Representatives, with the recommendation that a select 
committee of five be appointed by the Speaker to report upon the 
facts in this case; the violatio: if any, of the privileges of the 
House or the Committee on the Judiciary, or the subcommittee thereof; 
the power of the House to poni for contempt; and the procedure in 
contempt pro „to the end that the rivileges of the House 
shall be maintain and the rights of the Members protected in the 
performance of their official duties. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 193. 


Resolved, That a select committee of five Members be appointed forth- 
with by the Speaker to consider the report in the nature of a statement 
from the Judiciary Committee, with reference to certain conduct of 
H. Snowden Marshali, and to report to the House of Representatives the 
facts in the case; the violations, if any, of the privil of the House 
of Representatives, or of the Committee on the Judiciary, or of the 
subcommittee thereof; the power of the House to punish for contempt; 
and the procedure in contempt proceedings in case they find a contempt 
has been committed, to the end that the privileges of the House shall 
maintained and the rights of Members protected in the performance of 
their official duties. 

The select committee shail have the power to send for persons and 
sis shali submit its report to the House not later than April 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following committee: Messrs, 
Moon, GARNER, Crisp, STERLING, and LENROOT. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3391) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the relief of Indians occupying railroad 
8 Arizona, New Mexico, or California, approved March 
4, 1913.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 13769) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to supply tents for temporary use of the suffer- 
ers from the recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other 
purposes. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 8466) to relieve J. Lawrence 
Latham, postmaster at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the 
payment of cash and funds stolen from the post office. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representative was requested : 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a 
special canceling die for the Newark two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a bridge across the 
west branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Mil- 
ton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West Mil- 
ton, Union County, Pa.; and 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa.. to Monroe Township, 
Snyder County, Pa, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous censent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of peace, 
patriotism, and preparedness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COTTON STATISTICS. 


The SPEAKER: This is Calendar Wednesday, and the unfin- 
ished business is House joint resolution 103, authorizing and 
directing the Director of the Census to collect and publish 
additional statistics. The House will automatically resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. CHN, will take 
the chair in the absence of the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Doremvus. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House joint resolution 103, with Mr. Cringe in 
the chair. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, this resolution was introduced by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herr], who is familiar 
with its objects and purposes, and I now yield such time to him 
as he may desire to explain the resolution to the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Has the resolution been read at all, or the read- 
ing of it dispensed with? 

Mr. HELM. I think the resolution was read last Wednesday, 
That is my recollection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the Government by an act of 
Congress now collects statistics of cotton consumed by spinners, 
and since the European war began vast quantities of cotton 
have been consumed in the making of smokeless powder and 
explosive shells. It is estimated that 3,000,000 bales or more 
are consumed in 12 months in that way. It is important that we 
gather these statistics, that the producer and the consuming 
public here may know just how much cotton is being consumed 
in that way. In 1912 we passed an act, and I was the author of 
some of its provisions. It required the gathering of statistics of 
baled cotton on hand at factories, cotton exported, and that con- 
sumed by cotton spinners. Prior to that time the Government 
authorized the Department of Agriculture to gather statistics of 
cotton acreage. It gave to the public here and abroad informa- 
tion of just how many acres the farmers of the South had 
planted in cotton. Then the Government authorized the Agri- 
cultural Department to report upon the condition of the grow- 
ing crops all during the growing season. The farmer did not 
ask for these statistics, but the public wanted to know, and the 
Government gave the public the information desired. Then the 
Government went further, and it provided for gathering statis- 
ties of cotton ginned twice a month from August until March. 
The spinner wanted that information; the farmer did not ask 
for it. The spinner wanted to know how much cotton was com- 
ing in, how much the supply would be from time to time, and the 
Government gave him that information. 

Now, then, if the spinner and the public are entitled to this 
information why not let the farmer know what becomes of 
his cotton, how much is on hand from time to time, how much 
is consumed in the United States annually. We have gathered 
the statistics of cotton stored by the spinners, and how much 
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is consumed by the spinners, but we have no statistics of the 
amount of cotton consumed by powder mills and by explosives 
manufacturers, and I submit, in all fairness, that the producer 
is entitled to this information. [Applause.] Suppose, for in- 
stance, we produce a 14,000,000-bale crop, and the spindles 
here should consume 12,000,000 bales, and we should not export 
a bale. You would assume that we had 2,000,000 bales of old 
cotton left. Suppose, then, the buyer and the seller met, and 
the buyer said to the producer—the seller“ Why, we haye 
2,000,000 bales of old cotton,“ and the producer said, “No; 
you have not, there is no old cotton.“ The buyer would reply 
that the statistics showed that the spindles consumed only 
12,000,000 bales and that 14,000,000 bales were produced, but 
the seller would reply, “ You must remember that we are con- 
suming cotton now, vast quantities of it, in the making of 
smokeless powder and explosive shells, and they have consumed 
for this purpose the other 2,000,000 bales.” Are not the buyer 
and seller both entitled to know just what the truth is regard- 
ing the matter? The Government tells both of them the truth 
as to how much cotton is consumed by spinners. Then, why 
not tell the whole truth and show how much is consumed by 
powder mills? 

I believe, gentlemen, that you will agree with me that the cot- 
ton producer is entitled to know how much cotton is used in this 
way. Now, then, if he gets that information the statistics will 
show that the spindles consume 12,000,000 bales and that the 
powder factories consume 2,000,000 bales. I use this to illus- 
trate the point that I have in mind. Under the present law the 
Director of the Census has no authority to gather information as 
to the amount of cotton consumed at powder mills. Cotton 
manufactured into powder goes through a treatment before it is 
made into powder. They put nitric acid upon it and then put it 
through a washing process before it is ground and made into 
smokeless powder and explosive shells. 

Now, the Director of the Census through his chief statistician 
states here in the report of the Committee on the Census that 
he has no authority to call for that character of information. 
I talked to a retired naval officer of the United States and he 
told me that be was satisfied that the European armies were 
consuming 3,000,000 bales a year in smokeless powder and ex- 
plosive shells. I talked with the Director of the Census and he 
said he had no way of getting this information, but, from what 
he could gather, the powder mills in the United States have con- 
sumed between one million and a half and two million bales in 
making smokeless powder and explosive shells. 

The time was, in Napoleon's day, when they used charcoal, 
saltpeter, and sulphur for making powder; but that material is 
not comparable in force and explosive power with powder made 
of cotton, and cotton, gentlemen, is a great product of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

We in this country produce two-thirds of the world's supply 
of cotton, and this Government ought to lend every encourage- 
ment possible to those who produce that important product. 
Germany has the fullest agricultural statistics of any country on 
the globe. 

The farmer there knows to the slightest detail all about the 
quantity produced and how it is consumed, and as a result of 
that Germany is the most efficient agricultural country in the 
world. She produces 85 per cent of her bread supply for home 
consumption and for the army. She produces 95 per cent of 
her meat supply. And, gentlemen, I attribute all this to the 
encouragement that she has given to the agricultural classes 
of that country. [Applause.] 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. KONOP. I can not quite understand in what way these 
statistics will help the farmer of the South? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, suppose the grain grower should want 
to know how much corn was being consumed in the United 
States, and the corn speculator should tell him so many hun- 
dred million bushels, and then the grower would say, “I under- 
stand we are consuming 100,000,000 bushels or more in a new 
industry,” and the Director of the Census would say, “ Yes; a’ 
great deal is being used in this new industry, but we have no 
authority to collect the statistics, but it is important that the 
producer know the truth.” That is the situation. It gives him 


the facts, by the Government, and does not leave him to the 


mercy of the grain speculator. 

The same applies to cotton. Now, I will illustrate further 
to my friend: For instance, we produced last year 11,000,000 
bales of cotton. The cotton spindles of the United States at 
the present rate of consumption will consume nearly 8,000,000 
bales of that crop. So you see there will only be 3,000,000 bales 
out of the whole crop to be exported and to supply the powder 
mills of the United States. The producer is entitled to know 
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what becomes of the 3,000,000 bales; how much is exported 
and how much is consumed by the powder mills. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not there would be any need for this information if the war 
should cease within the next month or two? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. Cotton has been found to be the great- 
est explosive power in the world, and it will be used in vast 
quantities in all the future for the manufacturing of munitions 
of war. 

Mr. WALSH. And is it the purpose to send agents abroad 
into foreign manufacturing plants? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. We have no authority to do that. We 
can only collect statistics in this country, and that is what is 
provided for in my resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. And that is what this proposes to do? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what it proposes to do. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will 

Mr. COX. What does the gentleman think as to whether or 
not, if this bill becomes a law, it will stop gambling in cotton? 
Will it have the tendency to stop it? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Well, it will give more accurate information 
as to the supply of cotton on hand. It will give the purchaser 
information he very much needs and which the public needs. 
The spinner needs this information, because if the powder mills 
are eating rapidly into the supply of cotton, he would like to 


know how much they consume every three months, and if they 


are using a great deal, he will get in the market before it is too 
late and buy his supply, in order to see that our cotton mills 
are not confronted with a cotton famine, as I believe they will 
be by August of this year. 

Now, I want to say further to the House, and then I am 
through for the present, that the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
ties in the Census Department appeared before the committee 
and stated that this whole work would not cost more than 
$10,000. Now, mark you, gentlemen, this $10,000 would gather 
all the statistics back through 1915 and up to and including this 
quarter. And then he said after the first year it would cost less 
than $5,000 annually. These statistics will be gathered quar- 
terly and not monthly, as the bill that passed here the other 
day with regard to cottonseed product provided. 

I have no more to say at present. But I will say before I 
conclude that the committee reported this bill unanimously, and 
that the Director of the Census has declared before that com- 
mittee that requests for this information came from business 
men, spinners, producers, and the public generally. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman permit a question? It is 
merely for information. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Agricultural Department gather now 
the amount of cotton that is cultivated from year to year, the 
acreage, and so forth? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Does it gather also statistics of the produc- 
tion—the number of bales, and so forth? And the gentleman 
spoke of 8,000,000 bales being consumed by the spindles in this 
country. Is that information gathered? 

Mr. HEFLIN, They gather that. A report is made by the 
Census Bureau as to how much is consumed by cotton spindles 
in 18 United States. 

Mr. CANNON, Precisely. That would leave, if there were 
11,000,000 bales produced in the past season and 8,000,000 con- 
sumed by the spindles, 3,000,000 bales yet unaccounted for. 
Now, are there statistics available as to the amount exported? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, if you have the statistics of the amount 
consumed by the spindles and statistics for that which is ex- 
ported, then you would add the two together and take the total 
from the amount of production, and would we not then know 
how much cotton was yet in the country? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Precisely. But here is the situation that 
arises: Suppose we export 2,000,000 bales and consume 8,000,000 
bales; that is 10,000,000 bales, and that would leave 1,000,000 
bales not accounted for. The buyer would say that that 
1,000,000 bales are in existence. Now, the producer wants to 
know whether that cotton is in existence or not. 

Mr. CANNON, That is a million bales not accounted for, and 
while the buyer on the one hand claims one thing and the 
producer claims another thing, the gentleman now wants to find 
out whether that million bales is stored in the cotton ware- 
houses or not. They do store cotton and keep it on hand from 
year to year—I mean either the warehousemen or the producers 


in their sheds or barns? The cotton will carry from one season 
to another like corn, will it not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. You can preserve a bale of cotton 
for a hundred years. 

Mr. CANNON. The amount of corn produced in the country 
is ascertained by statistics, is it not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir. 

. And the amount exported is ascertained, is 
it not 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. If you had the amount exported and the 
amount raised, and deducted the amount exported from the 
amount raised, you would know that the balance of the corn 
in the United States was not used, was here yet, or had been 
consumed upon the farm, or had been mixed with wheat for 
flour, and so on. Is it not just as important that we should 
know as to the many hundreds of thousands of elevators 
throughout the country, especially in the corn belt—not so 
much, perhaps, in the South as in the North—how much is 
stored there, and how much is stored in the cribs before it has 
gone to the elevators awaiting consumption, awaiting a pur- 
chaser, because we are all speculators to a greater or less 
extent? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can say to the gentleman that he can doubt- 
less find now the number of elevators in the West and the 
number of bushels stored in them during the last season by 
going to the Department of Agriculture, and if you have not 
these statistics as full and complete as the farmers of the West 
are entitled to have them, I promise you that I will vote for a 
measure of that sort, and I believe that this side of the House 
Will. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Then pretty full statistics are gathered as 
to corn and wheat? I am asking in good faith. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; but the situation is different. We con- 
sume millions of bushels of grain here at home in food for hu- 
man beings and feed for stock upon the farms, but we do not 
consume cotton in that way. It is not consumed on the farm 
in that fashion. It goes to these manufacturing establishments. 
That is the difference between grain and cotton. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to get these statistics if we are going to have 
full and complete cotton statistics. 

Mr. CANNON. That would inyolve the examination of the 
cotton warehouses and those who are holding it over in their 
own storehouses? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The department says it can use the agents it 
now has, and it would probably not add more than two or three 
Men—a small number—to the present organization to carry on 
this work; and the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics states that 
he needs this information; that there is a demand for it every- 
where; that he has not the authority now to gather it; and I 
repeat that he recommends the passage of my resolution. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what is the neces- 
sity for, or what would be the benefit of, procuring statistics 
for the year 1915? Why do not you go back for 10 years? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, there is no necessity for going back 
10 years or 3 years as to that. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the necessity for going back one 
year? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say to the gentleman that there is no 
old cotton left from the 1913 crop. The statistics here sought 
will give us the amount of cotton that has been manufactured 
into gunpowder and explosive shells since the war in Burope 
began, and then quarterly thereafter. 

Mr. HELM. Mr, Chairman, how much time has the gentle- 
man from Alabama used? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Twenty-one minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON. What is going to be the additional expense 
of obtaining these statistics? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Less than $5,000 a year after the first year. 
The Director of the Census does not think it will be as much as 
$10,000 for all the work for the first year. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve the remainder 
of my time, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, under the existing law we au- 
thorized the Census Office to gather all the information that is 
possible to obtain concerning the quantity of raw cotton pro- 
duced, manufactured, on hand, imported, or exported, and if 
this bill passes the information obtained would not be of the 
slightest benefit to the raiser of cotton. 
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. The Census Office now has the authority to gather the sta- 
tistics concerning the production of cotton and to follow that 
production to the processes of manufacture, and it may at all 
times obtain all the information that can be obtained in order 
to know the quantity of cotton which has been consumed and 
the quantity of cotton which is on hand. 

The act of July 22, 1912, provides that “the Director of the 
Census be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to collect 
and publish statistics concerning the amount of cotton ginned; 
the quantity of raw cotton consumed in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of every character; the quantity of baled cotton on 
hand; the number of active consuming cotton spindles; and the 
quantity of cotton imported and exported, with the country of 
origin and destination.” There are various other provisions, 
endeavoring to enlarge upon those, so that the contention that 
this bill is desirable in order that the producer of cotton may 
know where the cotton has gone that is not used by the spindles 
is an idle contention. 

It is said that the cotton used for the manufacture of explo- 
sives is prepared cotton; hence the Director of the Census, 
under law, does not collect statistics concerning the use of the 
prepared cotton. That is true, but he does collect statistics con- 
cerning the use of cotton in making the prepared cotton. There 
is no cotton lost if he collects all the statistics authorized by 
the existing law. 

If there are 11,000,000 bales of cotton produced, and 8,000,000 
bales of cotton consumed by the spindles of this country and 
2,000,000 bales of cotton exported, the contention that they do 


not know what has become of the other 1,000,000 bales of cotton 


is hardly correct, because if that cotton has been used for the 
manufacture of explosives it has gone through a manufacturing 
establishment, first as raw cotton, and the Director of the 
Census collects statistics as to that. There is not a pound of 
raw cotton raised concerning which the Director of the Census 
is not required to ascertain the facts, to collect and publish the 
statistics, under the existing law. I do not know what the 
special reason is for ascertaining the quantity of cotton used in 
the manufacture of explosives. It would be interesting informa- 
tion if we knew the quantity of cotton now made into ex- 
plosives or the quantity of explosives produced and exported. 
I myself would like to know that. But this bill is not confined 
to obtaining information concerning the quantity of explosiyes 
manufactured last year or this year or during the European 
war. It becomes a perennial law. It requires the publication 
of statistics quarterly hereafter, and it seems to me highly ob- 
jectionable for this Government to publish the quantity of high 
explosives that it may be manufacturing for its own use. Why 
should we publish to all of the world the amount of explosives 
we are manufacturing for our own governmental use? It has 
nothing to do with the question of raw cotton, because you have 
already traced that under the law to the point of preparation 
for use for explosives. It might become very pertinent in the 
future, if we should ever be engaged in war or if there was 
danger of war, for the foreign Governments to know how much 
cotton we were using or how much of high explosives we were 
manufacturing with the aid of cotton. I imagine that Great 
Britain would give a good deal to know how much explosives 
Germany is now manufacturing. I think that Germany would 
give a good deal to know how much in the way of high explosives 
the allies are now producing, because there is no subject more 
interesting to the warring nation than the knowledge of how 
much ammunition the other side has. I would have no objection 
to the collection of statistics in reference to the existing war 
for the sake of curiosity. I am very much opposed to having 
this Government publish quarterly the quantity of high ex- 
plosives that may be manufactured, possibly for our own use 
in the future. We are endeavoring to lay up a supply of 
ammunition. I do not think we ought to go around advertising 
to the world just how much we have on hand or how much we 
are making all the time. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
Mr. SIMS. I do not think it makes any difference to the 


farmer or to the manufacturer to know into what line of manu- 
facture the cotton has gone. The question to be ascertained, 
if it is of any benefit to anybody, is how much unmanufactured 
cotton remains on hand now, at the time of the making of these 
reports ; so it seems to me that the same object could be attained, 
so far as this resolution is concerned, without reporting how 
much has gone into the manufacture of high explosives. 

- Mr. MANN. The present law provides that the Director of 
the Census shall collect information concerning all of the cotton 
which is used in manufacturing establishments of any kind; 
and this cotton which is originally raw cotton is manufactured 


before it is used as high explosives, or that is the contention, 


and I suppose it is true. I suppose they collect the statistics 
from the manufacturers of high explosives. If not, they col- 
lect the statistics in advance of the amount of raw cotton which 
has been so treated. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand the law to be as the gentleman from 
Illinois has stated, but I understand that the Director of the 
Census has said that he has no authority to report the amount 
of cotton used in the manufacture of explosives. 

Mr. MANN. No; the Director of the Census reports that he 
has no authority to collect statistics of the quantity of cotton 
used in the manufacture of high explosives. That is correct; 
but he has the authority to collect statistics concerning the quan- 
tity of raw cotton which is prepared for use in the manufac- 
ture of high explosives. So we cover the whole subject of raw 
cotton. 

Mr. SIMS. I readily appreciate the weight of the objection of 
the gentleman from Illinois to publishing to the world a state- 
ment of how much powder we are making for ourselves. If 
does not seem to me that it is necessary to do that in order to 
find out the amount of cotton in existence at the time of the 
making of these reports. Now, after the farmer gets rid of his 
cotton he is no longer interested in it. His interest lies chiefly 
in the question of how much he may plant another year. The 
fact is that by this time of the year nearly all the cotton has 
been sold by the producer and is in the hands of manufacturers, 
speculators, or persons who are holding it for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. That is true. Undoubtedly it is also true that if 
you have the quantity of cotton on hand, say 1,000,000 bales— 
I suppose there are always more than a million bales stored— 
if you have several million bales of cotton stored, so that the 
manufacturers can draw on the stored cotton, that has a tend- 
ency to depress the price of the cotton in the hands of the 
original producer, or the primary market. But that is all pro- 
vided for in the existing law. Now, doubtless, there are some 
people in the country who would like to know how much cotton 
is being manufactured into high explosives and sent to the allies. 
I have no doubt the German Government would like to know 
that. I would not object to knowing myself, as a mere matter 
of curiosity. 

Mr. SIMS. But the gentleman does not think the farmers of 
the United States who produce the cotton have any special 
interest in that information? 

Mr. MANN. All they want to know is the quantity of cotton 
consumed, the quantity of cotton produced, and the quantity 
of cotton left over, and that is all covered by the existing law. 
Every point of it is covered by the existing law. I do not know 
whether they get every pound of it or not, but they trace it from 
the ginners to the point where it is exported or manufactured, 
and under a bill that we passed the other day they continue to 
trace it into the hands of those who store it. 

Now, I can imagine no reason myself for ascertaining how 
much is made into medicated cotton, so far as the producer of 
cotton is concerned, but that would be no great injury. I think 
it would be a distinct injury to this country to publish the 
quantity of high explosives that are made, and that is what this 
bill would require. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. I inferred from what the gentleman from 
Alabama said that it was a question between the farmers and 
the commission men whether any cotton was left on hand. 

Mr. MANN. I think this bill has nothing to do with that 
because under existing law they gather all those statistics. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. How many pounds of high explosives will a 
bale of cotton make? 

Mr. MANN. I have not the slightest idea. 
man know? 

Mr. HELM. I do not, and for that reason I think the gentle- 
man’s entire argument falls down. 

Mr. MANN. I hope not because I do not happen to know a 
technical fact of that kind. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman’s entire argument has been bused 
on the fact that the country would know how many bales of cot- 
ton went into high explosives, and that the world would know 
how many pounds or tons of high explosive the United States 
had made. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the world will know, for I suppose 
somebody knows, 

Mr. HELM. But the gentleman is putting his argument inte 
such a form us if there was a well-known ratio between bales 
of cotton and pounds of powder. 


Does the gentle- 
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Mr. MANN. Of course there is a well-known ratio. I do 
not know what it is. The gentleman from Kentucky, who for 
many years was chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department, ought to know. I never held the office 
and I do not think I am under any obligation to know. I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dayis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the question of cotton 
is an interesting question to me and to the people of the South 
generally, because it is a well-known fact throughout our coun- 
try that while God Almighty gave to a little fringe of the United 
States on the Atlantic seaboard and around the Gulf of Mexico 
a monopoly over one of the most important crops the world 
produces, the people who make it year after year are becoming 
more helpless; and while the world gets the greatest known 
clothing commodity on earth, the people who make it have to 
pay freight for every bale of cotton for 5,000 miles to find a 
factory, and a foreign market controls prices and have for 26 
years. 

One of the greatest commodities of our Southland is hawked 
and jayhawked on the markets of the world, and the country 
that produces it has not been able to keep in touch with it. 
We found when the war broke out that our cotton market was 
said to have been killed because there was a war involving the 
market centers of Europe. The war had not gone very far, 
however, until the magazines and the trades journals that 
leaked through the censorship Drought to us the fact that there 
were something like 3,000 guns shooting at each other every 
week, that took nearly a bale of cotton to load them. Now, get 
the idea, In other words, there were 3,000 guns in action that 
took an average of about 200 pounds to load them, and some 
reached as high as 430 pounds, It is known, I think, as mercer- 
ized or prepared cotton. We do not know the process, but it 
goes through the hands of the speculator, and he has the South 
in his grip. Of the 1914 crop we find that England got about a 
million bales, more than she ever got in the history of the 
world. Austria got less. Germany got less. Italy and France 
got nearly half a million more than they ever got. Why? Be- 
cause J. P. Morgan, the agent of the allies, killed the cotton 
market by turning the lock and key on the gold in New York. 
He killed the cotton market in the South and turned it over to 
England and France to load their war guns at a price far less 
than they ever bought before in the world. All business in the 
South impoverished, paralyzed. Now, we are asking you to give 
the department the privilege of investigating these matters. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The cotton used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives is the linters. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. There is not enough of that, but they 
use it if they can get it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was used until the present war. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. They use it whenever they can get 
it. If they use the long staple, I understand they have to grind 
it, and linters has already been ground naturally very short. 

Now, I feel that this measure ought to pass, and I do not 
know why any man should object to it. The question of ex- 
posing the production of high explosives is a very tender 
question, I would seriously object to the world’s knowing 
what we are doing in that way. I feel sad when I think of 
the recent investigation of some of our powder and manufactur- 
ing institutions that when they made contracts with our coun- 
try they sent copies to their partners in the different countries 
of the earth so that they could keep track of our manufacture 
of munitions. Men that would thus betray our secret munition 
contracts, I think, every one of them ought to be court-mar- 
tinled and shot. 

I would be ready to do anything to keep our own secrets; but 
we do not ask you to expose those secrets; we simply ask you 
to keep in touch with how much goes into that great industry, 
commercially and otherwise, that is all. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman from Illinois expect to 
consume any more time? 

Mr. MANN. I do not just at the present time. 

Mr. HELM. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read 
the resolution for amendment. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further general debate, the 
Clerk will read the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Director of the Census be, and he is. hereby, 
authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics of raw. and 
repared cotton and linters, cotton waste, and hull fiber consumed in 
he manufacture of guncotfon and explosires of all kinds. and of 
absorbent and medicated cotton during the calendar year 1915, and 
quarterly thereafter, and the quantity held in such establishments at 


the end of each quarter. The statistics herein provided for are in 
addition to those now collected in compliance with the act of Congress 
approved July 22, 1912, the provisions of that act being made appli- 
cable to and governing the collection and publication of the data. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of replying to some of the statements 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, as I stated in the outset, appeared 
before the committee when this resolution was up for considera- 
tion. He stated that this information was important, he stated 
that they had no authority now to collect this information. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is correct in the statement 
that we gather statistics of cotton bales at the factory, and 
so on, but of unpacked cotton, raw, prepared or partially pre- 
pared there is no authority in the law to collect statistics. The 
Bureau of the Census makes that statement, and it is unchal- 
lenged. The committee reported this bill unanimously: The 
gentleman suggests that it will give away our secrets as to how 
much cotton is being consumed in manufacturing ammunition. 
Why, every week, every day, every month, since the war com- 
menced the daily papers have published that an order here and 
there was left with some concern in Pennsylvania, New York, 
or elsewhere for millions of pounds of munitions of war by 
some European power. It has been common knowledge as to 
munitions being purchased by the allied forces and sent abroad. 
In that case we know that it is powder and shell, and so on, but 
in this case the statistics do not show how many pounds of 
munitions are turned out by the factories. It shows how much 
cotton has been consumed by those factories as one of the 
ingredients entering into the manufacture of ammunition, but 
it does not disclose to the world how many tons of ammuni- 
tion are turned out in the finished product—only the amount 
of cotton consumed by these munition plants. It does give to the 
producer the knowledge that he is entitled to, if we are going 
to have any statistics at all regarding cotton as to how much 
is being consumed by these establishments in our country. 

It will disclose no secrets to people abroad. If in the time to 
come we should be embroiled in war with some foreign power, 
then will be the time to put the seal of secrecy upon this work; 
but until that time comes and we see the importance of it, I 
submit that that argument is far-fetched, and I trust that it 
will not make any impression on gentlemen in the House, be- 
cause the farmer is entitled to this knowledge. It seems to 
me that, somehow or other, every time a movement is set on 
foot to benefit the man who toils, the farmer in this country, 
there is always some bugaboo discovered, something veiled in 
the closet, by which some gentleman here undertakes to defeat 
the measure. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. In what respect does the importance of 
statistics for cotton differ from that which is taken everywhere 
of live stock and grain and produce of the farms of various 
kinds? I know that each year we take that through the as- 
sessors. Is it not true of cotton that it is taken in the same 
way? 

Mr. HEFLIN, As I stated in the outset, I fear the gentle- 
man did not hear my statement. 

Mr. BARNHART. I did; but I did not get the distinction. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We now gather statistics with regard to 
everything pertaining to cotton that is of any consequence 
except those provided for here, and the chief of the bureau 
says that this information is important, that inquiries are 
made for it, and that they have not got it. It is a new in- 
dustry, consuming large quantities of cotton, that makes this 
information necessary. They did not know until about 30 
years ago in this country that you could make gunpowder and 
explosive out of cotton. 

Mr. BARNHART. Just a word further; and I am asking 
for information. Why is it that the Census Bureau can get 
statistics on these other items of the products of the farm but 
can not get statistics of cotton in the same way? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the present law provides 
that they can collect the number of cotton bales that are ginned 
and consumed at the factories; but here is cotton that is par- 
tially prepared and fully prepared that goes into the making 
of powder, and they have no authority to get that, because it 
is prepared and partially prepared, and it amounts to prob- 
ably 2,000,000 bales or more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The tiine of the gentleman from Afa- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I move to strike out the paragraph. 
Mr. Chairman, with all respect to my friend from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN], I think that this is a very unwise measure, I 
can not appreciate at all its necessity, and a brief consideration 
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of it must make us realize that it is full of troubles for us at 
home and abroad. With the distemper now raging through- 
out the world, what is: the necessity, what is the wisdom of 
putting upon record the quantity of cotton that goes into. the 
manufacture of explosives? The gentleman says that the in- 
formation respecting the manufacture of guncotton is carried 


in the newspapers every day. There is a very wide difference 
as to the evidence found in the newspapers and the evidence 
found in the records of our Government as respects the effect 
upon the foreign Governments of the world. This measure 
will embarrass us at home and, in my judgment, it will em- 
barrass us even more in our diplomatic negotiations abroad 
under existing circumstances. 

I will not discuss the economic aspects, the business ex- 
pediency, or merits. of the measure, save to say that it seems 
to me the only possible results will be either to lessen the de- 
mand for cotton and therefore ‘to decrease its price, or that 
it will benefit the cotton speculators.. But this consideration 
is beside my present purpose, and that my supreme conviction 
is that the particular information sought to be obtained will 
embarrass our Government in dealing with its present delicate 
foreign complications. For this paramount reason I believe 
the measure dangerously inopportune, and therefore I can not 
give it my support. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am utterly surprised at the 
remarks of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moxradukl. L. 
ask unanimous consent. to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
must not understand this resolution. I am aware of the fact 
that the gentleman lias no cotton producers in his district, or if 
he has any they produce less cotton than they do in my precinct, 
but this is a matter that vitally affects 30,000,000 of American 
people who live in the South. This. will give our people com- 
plete statistics. with regard to cotton consumption, and I am 
surprised that the gentleman from. Virginia would lift his voice 
against such a meritorious measure as this. It benefits the 
people who are more injuriously affected by the European war 
than the people of any other section of our country. They are 
to-day in the predicament of having millions of bales of their 
cotton consumed in making powder and explosive shells, and 
many of the plants are in the gentleman’s own district, and the 
farmer is denied the opportunity of seeing how. much cotton is 
consumed for that p 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to say that 
there is not a single plant in my district? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. Possibly I con- 
fined it to too small a territory, but I will say these plants are 
in the State of Virginia. And I believe the gentleman, if he 
votes against my bill, will be the only Virginian who does so. I 
do not believe there will be a dozen votes on the other side 
against it. I do not believe that this House will hamstring the 
farmers of the South by denying them this information because 
of some weak and puny argument that it discloses informatien 
to the people abroad that they ought not to have. 

No, Mr. Chairman, we owe it to the producing classes of this 
country, whether they live in the South, the Hast, the North, 
or the West, to give them full and complete information about 
the stuff that they produce and the consumption of it after 
they produce it. There is nothing hidden in this measure. It 
is open and aboveboard. It is in the interest of truth, in the 
interest of honesty and of justice to the cotton farmers, and 
30,000,000 of American people living in the South ask that this 
legislation be had. [Applause.] z 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I was struck with surprise-at the 
remarks of my distinguished friend from Virginia [Mr. Mox- 
TAGUE]. I do not believe that that patriotic and elegant gentle- 
man really understands the purport of this resolution. I want 
to say to my friend from Virginia that we have no way of 
telling anything about what becomes of a bale of cotton after 
the ties are taken from it. The cotton is baled up, and has 
from four to six ties on each bale, and then other bales are 
pressed with it threugh a compress, and in this compressed 
form is shipped off to the spindles of the world. 

This resolution is a direct aid to the farmer, the producer of 
the cotton. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I would like the gentleman to 
explain what business it is of the producer after he sells it 
what becomes of it, any more than it is the business of the 
farmer that produces a bushel of wheat, after he has sold it. 


Mr. OUIN. In reply I will say that is exactly what “is the 
matter with Hannah.” Too many people in this country think 
just like you do, my friend, that the farmer, the man who pro- 
duces the great farm products of this country, has no business 
to know anything about them. We propose that the farmers 
who produce this cotton shall know something about it, in order 
to know what the value of it is: You take the linters now, 
they are very valuable, while they used to be worth nothing. 
Here has sprung up a new use for linters and other cotton in 
the manufacture of high explosives for war purposes in Europe, 
and many people in this country think that preparedness is the 
only thing we ought to have—to manufacture everything made 
by the sweat and blood of this country into munitions of war. 
I do not think that way. Whatever the farmer produces that 
does go into that business should bring its value, and the farmer 
should not be chiseled out of it simply because he has no way 
of knowing what it is worth. Now, we propose by this resolu- 
tion simply that the man who produces the cotton of this 
country shall know what becomes of these 2,500,000 bales, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to inquire of the gentleman what 
the farmer is going to do with this information after he gets 
it? What good is it going to do him? 

Mr. QUIN. It will be wortl this much, that he will know 
what becomes of that portion of his cotton called linters. He 


will know into what business it goes. He will know its value, 
and, in knowing the value of it, he will know how to plan, 


what it costs him to make his cotton, and what he ought to get 
for it. If you are putting into the manufacture of explosives a 
certain amount of this cotton, he knows he is not getting the 
value of these linters. He has been kept out of that all of these 
years: by the men who own the oil mills. You understand not 
only that portion that comes off of the seed as put into this 
part ealled explosives, but another element of this cotton, and 
the man who produces that cotton certainly has a right to know 
what percentage of his crop is going into the agents that 
destroy human life. He eertainly has a right to know what 
percentage of his cotton goes into that nefarious business in 
order that he may know the real value of his labor. IAp- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the motion of the 
gentleman to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama, 
in answer to some questions which I asked him, stated, if I 
remember, that there were a million of bales of cotton of the 
crop of 1915 out of the 11,000,000 bales that were unaccounted 
for when you came to what the spinners used in this country, 
which is ascertained, and as to what was exported. 

Mr: HEFLIN. I was using that merely as an illustration, 
because we export out of the crop of 14,000,000 bales about 
9,000,000 bales, 2,000,000 bales less than this whole crop. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; still, by illustration, the gentle- 
man said that information was already with us. Now, the 
million of bales that I will speak of for illustration, not accounted 
tor, is evidently stored in the United States or held by the 
farmers. And the farmers are pretty good speculators, let me 
say; and hold their, crops over sometimes half a year, sometimes 
one year, and some of them two years. 

Now, then, my colleague [Mr. Mann] read the law already in 
existence and made what was to me a valid statement of fact 
that seems to me important touching the gathering of these sta- 
tistics. The report states; and so does the bill—especially the 
bill—that the amount of cotton used in the manufacture of high 
explosives shall be ascertained by law. It ought not to be ascer- 
tained by law, in my judgment: 

Now, I will state very frankly that. with my high respect for 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], if I were to vote 
according to his speech I would vote for this bill; but if I am to 
vote according to the bill and what is proposed to be gathered, 
why, from a patriotic standpoint, I do not see how I can vote for 
the bill. [Laughter.] 

Now, it is easy to declaim about the farmer. We are all 
friends of the farmer. I recollect baek in the Populist days— 
and some people may say the earlier and better days of the 
Republic—how the passions were torn to tatters about the 
farmer. I heard a man, whose name I will not mention, out in 
my own district, who got after me, say I was not a friend of 
the farmer. Nay, nay! And then he said. Gentlemen, I was 
born between two corn rows,” and an old farmer yelled out, “A 
pumpkin, by gee!” [Laughter.] 
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Now, I suppose the agricultural district that I represent is 
perhaps as good a one as there is in the United States. I do not 


know how much corn my farmers have stored. They have a very 
considerable amount. You have not gathered any statistics 
showing how many millions of bushels are held in those lumber- 
constructed cribs, awaiting, as the farmers hope, a higher price. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wanted to inquire of the gentleman if 
he knew what it was that they raised between two rows of 
cotton? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I am not as familiar \ith the produc- 
tion of cotton as I am with the production of corn. I am quite 
sure we can get along without those statistics, and I am quite 
sure that my eloquent friend from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] will 
be renominated and reelected. I do not know, but I hope he 
has no opposition for his renomination; and if he is renomi- 
nated, that is as sure as election down there. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to repeat what I 
said before, but may be it would be proper to say that all the 
statistics concerning raw cotton which can be of any interest 
to any producer are now collected or directed to be collected 
under the existing law. I am going to read again what I read 
pas the law before, and an additional provision of the law. 

read: 

Be it cnacted, cic., That the Director of the Census be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics con- 
cerning the amount of cotton ginned, the quanity of raw cotton con- 
sumed in manufacturing establishments of every character, the quan- 
55 of baled cotton on hand, the number of active consuming cotton 
spindles, and the quantity of cotton imported and exported, with the 
country of origin and destination. 

Sec. 2. That the statistics of the quantity of cotton ginned shall 
show the quantity ginned from each crop prior to September 1, Sep- 
tember 25, October 18, November 1, November 14, December i 
cember 13, January 1, January 16, and March 1, and shall be published 
us soon as possible after these respective dates. The quantity of cotton 
consumed in manufacturing establishments, the quantity of baled cot- 
ton on hand, the number of active consuming cotton spindles, and the 
statistics of cotton imported and exported shall relate to each calendar 
month, and shall be published as soon as ble after the close of the 
month. Each report published by the Bureau of the Census of the 
fence of cotton ginned shall carry with it the latest available sta- 

stles concerning e quantity of cotton consumed, stocks of baled 
cotton on hand, the number of cotton-consuming spindles, and the 
quantity of cotton imported and exported. All of these publications 
containing statistics of cotton shall be mailed by the Director of the 
Census to all cotton ginners, cotton manufacturers, and cotton ware- 
honsemen, and to all daily new rs throughout the United States. 
The Director of the Census shal rnish to the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture, immediately prior to the publication 
of cach report of that bureau regarding the cotton SOD. the latest 
availabie statistics hereinbefore mentioned, and the said Bureau of 
Statistics shall publish the same in connection with cach of its reports 
concerning cotton, 

This covers the handling of all cotton from the gin to its 
use as manufactured articles. That covers all the cotton. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman from Illinois think 
this is an opportune time to gather statistics as to how much 
cotton goes into explosives in America and into explosives that 
go abroad? I did not hear the gentleman's speech, and per- 
haps I have asked a question that he has heretofore answered. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have heretofore answered, but I will 
answer again. The purpose of the bill theoretically—and I 
have no doubt that was the intention of the author of the 
bill—was to gather the statistics concerning the handling of 
cotton, so that they would know what cotton was consumed 
and what was not consumed. All of that is covered by the 
existing law that I read. 

But what the bill does is to direct the collection of statistics 
to show the quantity of explosives which are manufactured in 
the United States. I regard it as very dangerous for this 
country to publish to the world the quantity of explosives which 
it has made for its own use, or which it does make for its 
own use, not only now, but hereafter. 

I said before I would not care what information was ob- 
tained concerning the use of cotton last year in connection with 
the manufacture of explosives since the war, but I do not 
think we ought to publish to the world the quantity of explo- 
sives that we are preparing and laying up against a day of 
need, so that the world will know how much we have on hand, 

Mr. CULLOV. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois if it is not the policy of both the War and the Navy De- 


partments not to make public the supplies that the Govern- 
tment has on hand as to munitions of war? 

Mr. MANN. I am not informed as to that; but I am quite 
sure that they do not desire to give any too wide publicity to it. 

Mr. CULLOP. I will say to the gentleman that I understand 
that is the policy of both the War and Navy Departments. 

Mr. MANN. I should think it would be. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the statute that the gentleman has 
just read, does he think the authority is already vested in the 
Census Bureau to take into account in the aggregate amount 
of cotton bales consumed that which is consumed in the making 
of explosives? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly they have to take into account all 
that is manufactured into explosives, but they do it in the 
quantity of raw cotton, and not in the quantity of prepared cot- 
ton. But they say how much has been used for treatment. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under the statute, it is obligutory for the 
Census Bureau to take into account all cotton now consumed by 
munition factories? 

Mr. MANN. By anybody, for any purpose. That is, the raw 
cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BARNHART. I do so in order that I may ask the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrix] a question, and I do that 
because I am seeking information. I have heard the question 
asked twice as to how this proposition could possibly benefit 
the grower of cotton, that he should know to what special class 
of manufacture his products are devoted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will take pleasure in answering that. A 
gentleman on that side asked that question of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will benefit him in this way: To illustrate, 
suppose 10,000,000 bales of cotton are produced in 1916 and 
8,000,000 bales are consumed at home and 1,000,000 bales are 
exported. There are 1,000,000 bales unaccounted for, because 
the Census Department now says in its evidence before the 
committee reporting my resolution that it does not collect sta- 
tistics of cotton made into gunpowder and explosive shells. 

The department now gathers statistics as to the amount con- 
sumed by the spindles, which we will say was 8,000,000 bales. 
It accounts for the 1,000,000 bales that went abroad. Now, the 
other million bales are unaccounted for. The speculator on the 
ex™iange bears the market. He scatters his circulars broadcast, 
saying that there are a million bales of old cotton left over from 
the crop of 1915. The farmer says, “ I do not believe that.“ The 
speculator says, Here are the statistics—8,000,000 bales con- 
sumed by the spindles, 1,000,000 bales went abroad. There are 
a million bales remaining.“ Now, what is being done with it? 
The producer claims that it has been consumed by the manufac- 
turers of explosives. 

Mr. BARNHART. Suppose it were being consumed by the 
manufacturers of explosives, what difference would it make to 
the producer? 

Mr. HEFLIN. A great deal of difference. The producer says, 
“J do not believe you have got that much cotton on hand, and I 
am entitled to a better price for that reason,” whereas the 
speculator says, We have got that million bales of old cotton 
en top of the new crop,” and the producer is entitled to know 
whether that is true or not. 

The purpose of it is to give the producer information as to 
the entire amount of cotton consumed. For instance, he gets 
ready to plant a crop this year. He says, How much old cot- 
ton is there on hand?” Suppose he were told that there were 
2,000,000 bales of old cotton on hand. Then he would say, 
“TI will reduce my cotton acreage, because I do not want to 
come up next fall with a big crop—with an overproduction. If 
I do, the price will go down to 5 or 6 cents, while it costs 10 
cents to make it.“ So he will govern himself by that infor- 
mation. He knows how to plant, and he knows how to sell, 
and it is this information that he needs. 

Now, I said to the grain growers of the West, “I do not 
understand grain like you do. You want a bill passed through 
this House to regulate.your grain exchanges better. I will help 
you on that and will vote for it. I believe we know more 
about the cotton situation than you do, and we will ask you to 
help us, so that the cotton grower may have the information 
that he needs.” We will vote to give you the information that 
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the grain grower needs. And I will say to my friend from 
Indiana this completes the statistical information about cotton. 
The chief of the bureau says— 

This information is necessary. and we have not now the power under 
the present law to collect it. 

He is the man who operates under it. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] talks about what the law is. Here is 
what the department says. It says it has not the authority to 
get the statistics as to this prepared or partially prepared cot- 
ton. Why, when you unbale it the present law does not cover 
it. It says distinctly baled cotton. It does not mention cotton 
treated or partially prepared at all. It takes nitric acid and 
washing processes to make gunpowder and other ingredients. 
What we want to know is how much cotton the powder mills 
consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am sorry to have taken all my friend’s 
time. 

Mr. BARNHART. I would have liked to say a word. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to consume any 
time. In fact, I think there is just a little disposition to con- 
sume time unnecessarily on this matter; but it does occur to 
me that there is a weakness and a fallacy in the argument of 
those gentlemen who are urging that this bill will disclose a 
State secret that ought not to be disclosed. Under the very law 
read by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] the bureau is 
required, and they have their agents to ascertain the output 
of every factory in the United States. The entire quantity 
of all explosives manufactured in the United States is now 
known and published under that very law. I do not doubt that 
if you were to telephone to the Census Bureau and ask them for 
the quantity of explosives manufactured in the United States 
last year they could give you an answer in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. HELM. Now I will put it this way: Assuming that you 
are attempting to get at the quantity of explosives manufactured 
by the United States Government itself, unless there is some- 
were a disclosure of the amount of cotton bought by the Gov- 
ernment for use in the manufacture of explosives, then you have 
disclosed nothing of a definite or accurate nature. Why? Are 
you going to assume that all the explosives made in the United 
States go for the use of the Government itself? Certainly not. 
There are unlimited quantities of these products that come 
from the manufacturers of explosives, with cotton as their basis, 
that go into commercial activities, and are used for countless 
other purposes. So if you say that there are a thousand bales 
of cotton consumed in the manufacture of explosives in the 
United States, it proves nothing. It does not disclose any- 
thing so far as the Government’s quantity of explosives on 
hand is concerned. If, as maintained by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] there is a fixed and established ratio— 
that is, that a bale of cotton will produce so many pounds of 
explosives—it simply means that that much has been manu- 
factured, but it does not necessarily follow at all, by any kind of 
sequence, that it is in the possession, control, or owned by the 
Government of the United States. So far as that feature of 
the argument is concerned, it seems to me that it must fall. 

Now, as I have repeatedly stated, I am not from a cotton- 
producing State. These gentlemen who come from the cotton- 
growing section seem to be very eager, very keen, for the pas- 
sage of this bill. They know more about the value of this in- 
formation than I do. The gentlemen from the tier of States 
bordering upon Canada—the wheat-growing and cereal-growing 
States—know far more about wheat, barley, oats, and products 
of that kind than the gentlemen from the Gulf or cotton- 
producing States. For myself, I know nothing about the busi- 
ness of the cotton grower, but I do see a fallacy in the argument 
here that the passage of this bill will disclose any state secrets. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this argu- 
ment very carefully, and I have not found anybody yet who has 
answered the question propounded by my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. BARNHART] as to how this is going to help the cotton 
grower. In a small way I am a cotton grower. I went out into 
the new State of Oklahoma a few years ago and bought a few 
acres of land. I have two boys out there who are growing 
some cotton. If this was going to help them sell their cotton for 
a better price, I would support the bill, unless 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did the gentleman hear me say it would bene- 
fit the producer to know how much old cotton there is on hand? 

Mr. BARNHART. He has that information, anyhow. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Yes; I heard the gentleman say that. But 
the people who try to bear the market will always get out false 


reports. Do you think the farmers of this country are not smart 
enough to understand that? The farmer does not sell cotton, 
wheat, or anything else without knowing the market. He tries 
to sell it on the best market and holds it as long as he pleases 
and sells it when he pleases. The farmer is the most independ- 
ent man in the country to-day, and is getting better prices for 
his products than almost anyone else, unless it is the people 
selling war munitions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not true of the people who produce 
cotton. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. I know cotton products went down when 
you knocked the tariff off of it, but if we put a good tariff on it 
it will sell all right again and there will be a good cotton 
market. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would you put a tariff on cotton when we 
are producing two-thirds of the world's crop? 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Yes; I would like to produce it all; we can 
produce it all. Why in the world does the farmer want to 
know any more than anybody else where his product goes after 
he sells it? Now, we sell coal down in my country. I do not 
cure whether you burn it in a stove or in a furnace or in a 
grate after you buy it, if you pay us the price for it. I do not 
care whether coal goes into munitions of war; I do not care if 
you put it into a furnace for the manufacture of munitions of 
war. That is all right. I am glad if you have found a way 
to make money out of our coal. If we sell the coal, it is up 
to you to do the best you can with it, and if you have any way 
that you can use it in which you can make money out of it, or 
have found some new way to use it, why, God bless you, use it 
that way. How is it going to help the man who mines and sells 
the coal to know where it goes or in what way it is used by 
the purchaser. There is just as much sense in knowing where 
the coal goes, whether it goes into munitions of war, as it is to 
know whether cotton goes into munitions of war. There is no 
way that I can see that this information will help the farmer, 
and therefore I am going to vote against this bill. [Applause.]} 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the argu- 
ment of the gentlemen who are opposed to this measure, they 
make two points: One is that there is ng necessity for this legis- 
lation, and the other is that it would be unwise to give out the 
information, because it involves the publication of facts regard- 
ing the status of the country’s military establishment. 

Upon the first proposition it occurs to me that if it is fair— 
and I understand such to be the provision of the existing law— 
to collect statistics showing all the cotton produced by the 
farmer, it is nothing but justice to him that he be permitted 
to know of any great newly created demand for cotton running 
up into millions of bales. [Applause.) If it is fair for the 
world to know what the farmer has produced, it is fair for the 
farmer to know of any demand for his product that may spring 
up anywhere in the world. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we are not going to perfect this law, 
and the Director of the Census says that it is not perfect, that 
these statistics under the present law can not be forthcoming, 
we ought to perfect it by the passage of this bill. If not, the 
law as it now stands ought to be repealed. We ought not to 
have a system that is imperfect and incomplete in the publication 
of the demands for the farmer’s product. 

Now, upon the other proposition. I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the contention, which to me was new, made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, whose learning nne 
service and ability, as a new Member of this body I have learned 
already to appreciate very deeply—even though he is on the 
other side of the House—I listened to his argument as to the 
effect of these statistics on the Nation’s Military Establishment, 
and it seems to me, with all deference to the gentleman, that 
the very opposite of his suggestion is true, and for this reason: 
The United States will be the only power on this earth that can 
gather these statistics showing what amount of cotton goes into 
the manufacture of high explosives, and, as we have almost a 
monopoly of the world’s supply of cotton, we will be enabled 
to know all the time how much is going into the manufacture 
of high explosives by other nations. Further, I dare say that if 
the President, as Commander in Chief of the Army has not the 
power, we will find some power, if it becomes necessary tenipo- 
rarily, by which the United States may suppress or withhold 
the information for the time being as to the amount of cotton 
that goes into high explosives manufactured by our Government. 
It seems to me that because our Government will have sole 
knowledge and control of these statisties before their publication 
the operation of this law would be in favor of the United States 
as against other nations in the matter of disclosing the amount 
of cotton going into preparations for war. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I never thought that we could 
have too much information about anything, and therefore I do 
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not think that any of this information about cotton could pos- 
sibly hurt the grower. I think it would be a benefit to him, and 


therefore I am going to vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

But there is one thing I want to call to the attention of my 
friends in the South about this matter, for I do not know what 
the effect will be. If I understood the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Herrin] right, he said that some of these large guns took 
enough powder for one shot to require 200 pounds of cotton to 
produce it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; some estimate that it would require as 
much as. 400 pounds of cotton. 

Mr. SIMS. That one shot takes powder enough to consume 
400 pounds of cotton to manufacture it, and that probably 
one or two million bales are used in making high explosives 
each year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A retired naval officer of the United States 
told me that in his judgment the European armies had used in 
12 months—and this was last October—fully 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton, 

Mr. SIMS. Full 8,000,000 bales of cotton up to that time, 
which was not over a year. There has been a demand by many 
good people that we should place an embargo upon the exporta- 
tion of munitions of war from this country to Europe. If we 
stop the demand for 2,000,000 bales of cotton for that purpose, 
we will:reduce the demand on the cotton supply to that extent, 
which would have a very great effect in reducing the price of 
cotton. Personally I am in favor of selling the allies and also 
the central powers all the cotton they will buy and pay for. 
If they want to shoot their heads off and want American cotton 
to aid in that undertaking, let them have it. If they do not do 
it with. American cotton, they will do it with cotton from some- 
where else; but I have heard some of my good friends and I 
think some Members of this House advocate an embargo on all 
munitions of war. If we do that, then we may just as well put 
an embargo on the exportation of wheat and meat, because 
soldiers can not use ammunition unless the physical vigor of 
the soldier is also sustained by food supply. If we run this thing 
down to its last analysis, we will practically cut off the demand 
for everything our people produce—wheat, corn, cotton, pork, 
beef—for all the surplus farm products, and if we will have 
to sell it all in the United States, what would then happen 
with the home market? Protection would not amount to any- 
thing in the way of holding up the prices of the home market if 
everything we produce had to be sold at home. I am for the 
bill; I want the information; and the greater the amount of 
cotton sold for this purpose the more it is necessary that we 
should know it. There is one thing about. it, however, and that 
is I am afraid that some of our cotton producers who are sell- 
ing 3,000,000: bales to make powder out of will not be so anxions 
to end the European war as they elaim they are now, although 
they ought to be. The bill is a good one, and I think its purpose 
is good. Like the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Herar], I 
believe we are not going to make enough smokeless powder in 
this country While there is such a big demand for it abroad 
that it will make any difference if the people of Europe know 
what amount we make or do not make. The larger the demand 
for ammunition and the more we make and sell the higher the 
price of cotton will be. But, of course, we do not want the 
war to continue just in order to sell cotton. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enacting 
clause, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question, first, is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moxraduz] to strike out the 
section. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw that motion. I simply made the motion to have an 
opportunity to present my views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his motion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enacting 
clause. That takes precedence of all other motions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 56, noes 57. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand ‘tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hxtat] were 
appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
71, noes 53. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committe rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr: CLINE, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration House joint resolution 103 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the recommendation of 
the committee to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Mann). there were—ayes 68, noes 51. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roil. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 167, 


answered present 11, not voting 127, as follows: 


YEAS—128. 
Anderson Fess AA Ramseyer 
Bacharach Focht Kinkaid Reayis 
Britt Foss Kreider Ricketts 
Britten Frear Lafean Roberts, Nev. 
Browne Fuller bach Rogers 
Browning Gardner Lenroot Rowe 
Butler Garland Lindbergh Russell. Ohio 
Campbell Gillett Longworth Sanford 
n Good McCracken Schall 
Capstick Gould McFadden Scott, Mich. 
ter, Mass. Gray, N. J. McKinley Siegel 
Cary Green, lowa McLaughlin Sloan 
Chiperfleld Greene, Mass. Madden Smith, Idaho 
‘oleman Greene, Vt. Magee Smith, Mich, 
Cooper, W. Va. Hadley Mann Stafford 
8 Wis. Hamilton, Mich. Ma Stephens, Cal. 
Cople Heaton Matthews Sterling 
Costello Helgesen Miller, Minn Sulloway 
Cox Hernandez Miller, Pa Sweet 
Curry Hie! Mondell - Switzer 
Dallinger Hollingsworth Mon e Temple 
Danforth opwoo udd Timberlake 
Darror Howell Nelson ‘Towner 
Denison Hull, lowa Nolan Vare 
Dillon Husted Norton Volstead 
Dowell Hutchinson Oa ke. alsh 
un James O'Shaunessy Wason 
Ellsworth Johnson, S. Dak. Paige, Mass. Williams, T. S. 
Elston Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Wil Ohio 
Emerson hn Parker, N. Y. Wilson, III. 
Esch Kearns Phelan Woods, Iowa 
Farr Kelley Powers Young, N. Dak. 
NATS— 107. 
Adair Dixon Keating Reill 
Adamson Doolittle Kent Riordan 
Alexander Doughton Kettner Rouse 
lien Driscoll Key, Ohio ubey 
Almon Dupré Kincheloe Russell, Mo, 
Ashbrook Eagan Kitchin Saunders 
ustin Eagle Konop rs 
Ayres Estopinal La Follette Shallenberger 
Baile Evans Lee herw: 
Barkley Farley Lesher Shouse 
Beakes Ferris Lever Sims 
Bell Flood Lieb Sinnott 
Black Gandy Linthicum Sisson 
Blackmon Gard Littlepage Small 
Booher Garner Lloyd Smith, N. T. 
Buchanan, III. Garrett London Smith, Tex. 
Buchanan, Tex. M nell 
Burgess Godwin, N. C. McKellar 
Burke ordon * McLemore Steagall 
Burnett Gray, Ala. Martin Steele, lowa 
Byrns, Tenn. Gray, Ma Steele, Pa 
Caldwell Gregg Miller, Del Stone 
Callaway Hardy Moon Sumners 
Candler, Miss. Harrison Morgan, La rt 
Cantrill Hart Morgan, Okla Talbott 
Caraway Hastings Murray Tavenner 
rew Hawley eely Taylor, Ark. 
Carlin Ha. Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Carter, Okla. Heflin glesby Thomas 
Casey Helm dfield Thompson 
Church Helvering Oliver Til 
Clark, Fla. ensley Overmyer Tribble 
Coady Holland Padgett Van Dyke 
Collier Hood Page, N.C inson 
Conry Hnddleston Park Walker 
Crisp ughes Price Watson, Va. 
Cullop Hulbert uin We'b 
Davenport Hull, Tenn. e Wheeler 
Davis, Tex. Humphreys, Miss. Rainey Wilson, La. 
Dickinson Igoe Raker Wingo 
Dies Jacoway Randall ise 
Dill Johnson, Ky. Rayburn 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—11, 
Alken Cline Humphrey, Wash. Smith, Minn, 
Barnhart Cramton Moss, Ind. wift 
Borland Foster Rauch 
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NOT VOTING—127. 


Abercrombie Flynn Liebel Sabath 
Anthony Fordney Lobeck Scott, Pa. 
Aswell Freeman Loft. Scully 
Lbarchfeld Gallagher Toud Sells 

Beales Gallivan McAndrews Shackleford 
Bennet Glynn McArthur * Sherley 
Bruckner Goodwin, Ark. McClintic Slayden 
Brumbaugh Graham McCulloch Slemp 

Ityrnes, S. C. Grlest McGillicuddy Snyder 
Chandler, N.Y. Griffin McKenzie Stedman 
Charles Guernsey Maher Steenerson 
Connelly Hamill Meeker Stephens, Miss, 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N.Y. Mooney Stephens, Nebr. 
Crago Hamlin Moore, Pa. Stephens, Tex. 
Crosser Haskell Moores, Ind. Stiness 

Dale, N. Y Haugen Morin Stout 

Dale, Vt. Hayden Morrison Sutherland 
Davis, Minn. Hayes Moss, W. Va. Tague 

Decker Henry Mott Tilson 
Dempsey Hil Nichols, Mich. Tinkham 
Dent Hilliard North ‘Treadway 
Dewalt Hinds Olne; Venable 
Dooling Houston Patten Ward 
Doremus Howard Peters Watkins 
Drukker Jones Platt Watson, Pa. 
Dyer’ Keister Porter haley 
Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa Pou Wiliams, W. E 
Edwards Kennedy, R. I. Pratt Wilson, Fla. 
Fairchild Kiess, Pa. Roberts, Mass. Winslow 
Fields Langley Rodenberg Wood, Ind. 
Finley Lazaro Rowland Young, Tex. 
Fitzgerald Lewis Rucker 


So the recommendation of the committee that the enacting 
clause be stricken out was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Asercromarm (against motion) with Mr. Craton (for). 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas (against motion) with Mr. STINESS 
(for). 

For two weeks beginning March 30: 

Mr. Saparan with Mr. NORTH. 

For the session: 

Mr. IIEnRL with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Jntil further notice: 

Mr. Srepuens of Mississippi with Mr. Swrrr. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. WX. Erza Wittr1amMs with Mr. Gries. 

Mr. Hovston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. McCuttocn. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. As wi with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Doortxe with Mr. TILSOoN. 

Mr. FI Nx with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Haut with Mr. Stur. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Humpurey of Washington. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. GALLIYAN with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. Youna of Texas with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. StepmMan with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. Sraypen with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Doremus with Mr. OAKEY. 

Mr. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. HII 

Mr. Patten with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. AIKEN with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. BRUCKNER with Mr, BARCHFELD. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. BEALES. 

Mr. CONNELLY with Mr. BENNET. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Coorer of Ohio. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. Epwanbs with Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD with Mr. GLYNN. 

Mr. GnirriIx with Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Haur with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Haypen with Mr. Kexnepy of Iowa. 

Mr. Hitman with Mr. Kiss of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Howanp with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. McArrsur. 

Mr. Lopeck with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Maner with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. Pou with Mr. PORTER. . 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Ronenrtrs of Massachusetts, 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. CHARLES. 

Mr. Stovr with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Tacvre with Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. VENAuLE with Mr. 'Treapway. 

Mr. Watkins with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. WHarey with Mr. Winstow. 

Mr. McCrixt1ic with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Morrtson], and I voted 
“yea.” I want to change my vote. 

The name of Mr. HusxPHREY of Washington was called, and 
he voted “ Present.” ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I have a pair 
with the gentleman from Alabama IMr. ABERCROMBIE], who is 
in favor of this resolution. I desire to withdraw my vote and 
vote “ present.” 

Toe name of Mr. Cuatro was called, and he voted “ Pres- 
ent.” 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 127, nays 167, 
present 11—a quorum. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Under the rule the resolution is automatically recommitted 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. HELM. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the House joint resolution 103. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, and 
I make the point of order that the motion is not in order. We 
never have a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union on Calendar Wednesday. Now, 
I make the point of order, however, that it is not in order to 
take up the resolution. The Speaker has frequently held that 
in order to call up a bill on call of committees the bill must 
actually be on the printed calendar. We have a daily printed 
calendar, The Speaker has ruled a number of times, this 
Speaker and former ones, that as a matter of protection to the 
House, in order to proceed with the calling up of a bill, it must 
be upon the actual calendar in the House. 

I see that the parliamentary clerk is furnishing to the Speaker 
Hinds’ Precedents. I presume he has reference to section 5345, 
If he has not, he should have. There is a case where a Dill 
was reported adversely some way on Private Calendar day, and 
the Speaker heid that it went back as unfinished business when 
that calendar was called on a subsequent day. But there is 
no decision in Hinds’ Precedents or anywhere else, I think, 
which holds that you can call a bill up again on the same day. 
It automatically goes back to the calendar, it is true, but it can 
not be taken up in the House unless it is on the actual printed 
calendar. It is not there. It was there this morning, but it 
was taken off, and it is now off. 

The SPEAKER. Now, is the gentleman certain about that? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, I am sure about it. We took it up 
in the House. That has been disposed of. That time being on 
the calendar has been disposed of. This is a new time, going 
back on the calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I have no particular interest in the bill, 
but this is a parliamentary question. How did the resolution 
get off the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. We took it up in the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT. That did not take it off the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. It brought it into the House, and under the rule 
it is sent back to the calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I do not see 
how taking it up in Committee of the Whole took it off the 
calendar. It could not have been taken up had it not been on 
the calendar. I do not see how bringing it up and considering 
it takes it off the calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARRETT. I am speaking in the time of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. With his consent, I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it was not taken off the calendar, how 
could it be taken back to the calendar when the House refuses 
to strike out the enacting clause, under the rule? 

Mr. GARRETT. That is the statement of the Chair; but I 
do not think it has ever left the calendar, It is certainly on the 
enlendar until some final disposition is made of it, The state- 
ment of the Speaker that it was referred back to the calendar 
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was perhaps not a necessary statement. Its parliamentary 
status, it seems to me, is that it has never left the calendar. 
There has been no final disposition of it if it is under consid- 
eration. I do not see how it can be taken off the calendar until 
there has been a disposition of it some way or other. To go 
into Committee of the Whole for its consideration, Mr. Speaker, 
certainly does not take it from the calendar. If that should 
take it from the calendar, it would not have any status at all. 

Mr. CRISP rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
is recognized. But before the gentleman from Georgia begins, 
the Chair wants to suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lexroor] that there is not a word in the rule about its 
being on the calendar or being taken off the calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, Mr. Speaker. May I have a moment 
to explain what I refer to? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I had . mind 3 5345 of Hinds’ 
Precedents, where the Speaker held, This bill goes to the 
Committee of the Whole House and takes its position on the 
calendar as if it had never been sent back to the House. It 
becomes the first business on the calendar, as the unfinished 
business,” and so forth. That is what I had in mind. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, this is an unusual proceeding, and 
I am frank to say that it is the first time it has occurred since 
I have been a Member of this body, or since your honor has 
been the presiding officer of this House. 

What are the facts? The Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union considered this resolution. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is a 
creature of the House. That committee, in its deliberations and 
in its judgment, recommended to the House that the resolu- 
tion be defeated by striking out the enacting clause. The 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole reported to the House 
the action of the committee recommending that the enacting 
clause of the resolution be stricken out. The House, which is 
superior to the Committee of the Whole, declined to approve 
the action of the committee and refused to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to the ordinary man it would look as 
though, in this state of affairs, the resolution would not again 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, because that committee had had its day in court, 
had reported to the House, and the House had refused to ap- 
prove its action; and it would look as though this action would 
be tantamount to saying the House wanted to agree to the bill. 
And under the ordinary, common-sense view of the proposition 
it would look as though the House would proceed at once to vote 
on the passage of the bill. But clause 7 of Rule XXIII of the 
Rules of the House provides that where a motion is made in 
Committee of the Whole to strike out the enacting clause of 
a bill and the House refuses to approve of that action of the 
committee “the bill shall stand recommitted to the said com- 
mittee ”—the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

That occurred in this case. Therefore, under the rules of the 
House, this bill stands recommitted to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

But surely, Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives is 
not impotent. It is certainly competent to proceed with and 
finish the consideration of a measure that is up before it. This 
bill was under consideration, and the action of the House indi- 
cated that the House desired to pass this bill; but under the 
technical rule of the House the bill goes back to the Committee 
of the Whole. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the motion to go 
back into Committee of the Whole to further consider this bill 
is clearly in order on other days than Calendar Wednesday. 

Now, I recognize the force of the proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that on Calendar Wednesday a motion 
for the House to resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to consider a bill on the Union Calendar 
is not in order, because under the rules the House automatically 
goes into the committee to consider the bill; and, in my opinion, 
this bill being technically, under a technical rule, recommitted 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
that does not debar or preclude the House, which. by a majority 
vote says it desires to pass this bill, from the further considera- 
tion of it. But, in my judgment, under the rules of the House, 
the House should automatically resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of this bill, and when the committee assembles then 
it is in order to make the motion that the action of the House in 
refusing to strike out the enacting clause be put into effect by a 
motion being made in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union to rise and report the bill with a favorable 


recommendation. IApplause. ] 

The SPEAKER. This is a peculiar situation, and the Chair 
is not certain that it has arisen since the present occupant of the 
Chair has been in the House, and that is a good while. If it did 
it never attracted the attention of the present occupant of the 
chair. 

To begin with, the part of the rule that was quoted by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], subdivision 7 of Rule 
XXIII. is rather peculiar in itself. I read from that rule: 

A motion to strike out the enacting words of a bill shall have 

ence of a motion to amend, and, if carried, shall be considered 


prorata to its rejection. Whenever a bill is reported from a Commit- 
tee of the Pigg a with an adverse recommendation and such recom- 


mend y the House, the bill shall stand recom- 
mitted to the sai 9 without further action by the House, 
but before the question of concurrence is submitted it is in order to 


entertain a motion to refer the bill to any committee with or without 
instructions. 

Nobody made any such motion, as is provided for in the rule. 

When the same is again reported to the House, it shall be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole without debate. 

It turns out, as a matter of fact, that originally the practice 
conformed to the view taken by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crrsp], which seems to be a reasonable view, thag the very 
minute the House refuses to concur in the recommendation of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
strike out the enacting clause, the sensible and proper thing to 
do would be to vote immediately on the bill. That is what used 
to be done. When the Kansas-Nebraska 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think if the Speaker will read the 
history of that rule he will not say that the proper and sensible 
thing would be to vote on the bill immediately, because there 
never was a rule more grossly abused than the old rule under 
which they took a bill away from the Committee of the Whole 
by a motion to strike out the enacting clause, in order to prevent 
consideration and amendment in committee, bringing it into the 
House, rejecting the motion to strike out the enacting clause, and 
passing the bill without a chance to consider it for amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was just coming to that, and was 
going to make a little statement about the history of it, which 
is very interesting. When the House was considering the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was a very celebrated bill, and 
wrecked more lives than did the siege of Troy, this very same 
question came up. 

In 1854, during the contest on the bill (H. R. 286) to organize 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, a famous historic personage, moved to 
strike out the enacting clause, in order to avert a course of pro- 
posed amendments apparently interminable. Mr. Israel Wash- 
burn, jr., of Maine, urged that this motion, under the rule, ap- 
plied in the House but not in the Committee of the Whole; but 
his contention was overruled, and after five minutes of debate 
for the motion and five against it, the question was taken. The 
votes of the friends of the measure carried the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, and the bill, without amendment, was 
reported to the House, where the previous question could be used 
to cut off all obstructive amendments which threatened the bill 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The House disagreed to the recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken out, and then the bill was put upon 
its passage. 

Mr. Hinxps, of Maine, who probably knows more about par- 
liamentary law than anybody else living, or that ever did live, 
as far as that is concerned [applause], goes on to give reasons 
why this rule was changed, and states what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] suggested. Mr. Hryps reasons it out at 
great length, and shows that this old rule to vote on the bill 
immediately, without consideration, was used for purposes that 
were not good, to make the statement short. Then the House 
after a while adopted this new rule. There have been three 
decisions rendered on this subject. The first one involves the 
history of the transaction, and it is not necessary to repeat it. 

Section 5345 of Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, says: 

When the House disagrees to the recommendation of the Committee 
2 the Whole that the enacting words of a bill be stricken out, the 


back to the calendar of the Committee of the Whole as un- 
finis: business. 


And before I forget it, I wish to state that in the opinion 
of the Chair this bill has never been off the calendar. It was on 
the calendar on a previous Wednesday, and it was considered 
somewhat that day. That does not seem to have taken it off 
the calendar, because it came up to-day. Now, if the con- 
sideration of it on the first Wednesday that it came up did not 
take it off the calendar, it is clear that the transactions here 
to-day do not take it off. 
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The note to section 5845 of Hinds’ Precedents says 
On Friday, March 14, 1890, the Speaker— 
Mr. Reed 
announced as the regular order the bill (H. R. 3538) for the relief 


of Albert H. Emery, which had been 8 from the Committee 
of the Whole House on the preceding day, with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause stricken out. 

This was a bill on the Private Calendar, 


The Speaker then put the question, “ Will the House concur in that 
recommendation?” 

The question being taken, there were—yeas 66, nays 143; so the 
House refused to concur. 

Mr. William M. Springer, of Illinois, then asked, as a parliamentary 
inquiry, as to the status of the bill on the Calendar of the Committee 
of the Whole House, to which it was recommitted under the rule. 

The Speaker said: 


This bill goes to the Committee of the Whole House and takes its 

sition on the calendar as if it had never been sent back to the 
Iouse. It becomes the first bill on the calendar, as the unfinished 
business, to be considered when the House again resumes consideration 
of the Private Calendar. 

That was under the old rule. 

Section 5346 of Hinds’ Precedents states that— 

On May 80, 1900, the House was about to vote on the bill (S. 1939) 
authorizing the President of the United States to appoint a commission 
to study and make full report upon the commercial and industrial con- 
ditions of China and Japan, etc., the bill having been reported from 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union with 
recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out and the pre- 
vious 1 having been ordered on a motion to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, having made 8 parliamentary 
inquiry as to the situation of the bill, the Speaker— 

Mr. Henderson— 7 
said: 

“The Chair is of the opinion that if the action of the Committee of 
the Whole is sustained, that ends it. If the action of the Committee 
of the Whole is reversed, the bill will fall back to its old place in the 
committee. * It will be on the Calendar of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. * * + In other words, 
it would leave this bill practically where it was when the motion was 
made in the morning hour. this matter the previous question has 
been ordered. So the question is on concurrin the recommendation 
of the Committee of the Whole to strike out the enacting clause.” 

Those decisions of actions clearly indicate the course of pro- 
cedure, except that since Speaker Henderson rendered his opin- 
ion the House has adopted this Calendar Wednesday rule, by 
which bills are referred automatically to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. The Chair holds that 
the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of this resolution. [Applause] The gentleman from 
Mississippi | Mr. Harrison] will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
joint resolution 103, authorizing and directing the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish additional statistics. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM. Should this bill be read a second time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that the bill 
must be read in full. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Does this bill come back to be considered now by 
the Committee of the Whole, or does it come back without any 
rights at all? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
proposition whether or not it should be considered anew in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair is so candid with me that I will 
be candid with the Chair, as I always am. I think under the 
rules it comes back as unfinished business in Committee of the 
Whole, but it is subject to amendment. I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I am willing to yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first answer the gentle- 
man’s parliamentary inquiry. The Chair thinks that the bill 
is now before the Committee of the Whole as unfinished busi- 
ness and open to amendments. 

Mr. HELM. Very well, Mr. Chairman, if that is the ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized, 
and moves to strike out the last word. ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a majority of the Committee of 
the Whole which heard the debate on this bill, including a 
number of gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, voted to 


strike out the enacting clause. That motion was disagreed to 
in the House by the votes of those who never heard of this 
bill, did not know anything about it, and were negligent in their 
duty in not being in the Hall, or, possibly, attending to business 
elsewhere that was official. This bill proposes to gather cer- 
tain statistics in reference to cotton on the plea that they want 
to follow the raw cotton to know how much there is produced 
and in the market at any time. 

I read the law to the committee before, clearly directing the 
Director of the Census to gather all that information now. 
That information is now being collected, and the only thing that 
this bill does in addition to what is now provided by law, in the 
way of collecting statistics, is to inquire into the cotton used in 
the production of explosives. I objected to the proposition, be- 
cause I do not think it wise for this country to advertise to the 
world the quantity of explosives which it may be laying up for 
future use in case war comes. I think it highly inadvisable 
for this country to deliberately inform all the nations of the 
world of the reserve which we may have in the way of ammu- 
nition if we have occasion to use it. The bill itself suggests 
that they have no right to collect statistics relating to the 
quantity of prepared cotton used in the production of gun cotton 
and other high explosives, but under the existing law we have 
the right to collect all statistics in relation to the use of raw 
cotton which may be treated, manufactured for use in the manu- 
facture of gun cotton or other high explosives, and the only 
effect of this bill is to expose to the world the quantity of cotton 
which may be used in the manufacture of explosives. I do not 
think we ought to give that information to the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen here now did 
not hear the discussion in the Committee of the Whole. I 
stated in the Committee of the Whole House, and I repeat here. 
that the Director of the Census and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statisties stated before the Committee on the Census that this 
information was valuable; that it was desired; that the public 
generally was demanding it, and that the producers wanted it, and 
the spinners had asked for it, and everybody who had anything 
to do with cotton wanted it; but that they did not, under the 
present law, have the authority to gather these statistics. 

I have made that statement time and again here to-day, and 
we have made that as plain as we could, and I appeal to gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle, and I appeal to those who 
come from the grain-growing West, not to be led against this 
bill under any pretense that it is not wise to give this informi- 
tion to the public. Gentlemen, if you will dig deep into this 
proposition in your effort to find who is back of this opposition, 
you will find that the Du Pont Powder Co. is the real nigger in 
the woodpile. [Applause.] They buy cotton, and they do not 
want the information to go to the producer that would enable 
him to stand up in the light of truth and demand a fair and 
reasonable price. They want to consume millions of bales of 
cotton and then tell the producer that that cotton is still in 
existence, and use that as a club to beat down the price. In 
all justice and fairness to the cotton-producing section, where 
80,000,000 people are interested in this matter, I ask you from 
the grain-growing West to vote with us. I challenge any man 
to show where I have ever voted against a measure or lifted 
my voice against any provision that would help the farmers of 
the West. Some few gentlemen on that side voted with us be- 
fore, and I believe you will vote with us again. We deem this 
information necessary. We need these statistics of cotton so 
that unscrupulous speculators can not tell the producer that 
there are 3,000,000 bales of cotton in existence when they know 
it has been consumed by powder mills. The Government gets 
the number of acres that the producer plants, as I said before, 
and the information as to growing condition of the cotton crop. 
Now, the producer and the public want the amount consumed by 
the powder mills, and they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to consume any more time, but 
I appeal to the spirit of fairness on that side of the House to 
vote for the bill and give us this information, which will make 
the cotton statistics full and complete. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion has been made once before, and the House has 
refused to support it, and the motion is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this comes back to the committee 
with the power to make any amendment. ‘ 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, this is the identical proposition 
that the House has voted on twice before. The House does not 
ordinarily vote twice on the same character and kind of an 
amendment. 
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Mr. MXNN. The 


Let me make an observation to the Chair. 
motion to strike out the enacting clause takes precedence of a 


motion to amend in any other way. If there could only be 
one motion in Committee of the Whole, and that motion pre- 
vailed, and it went to the House, and the House disagreed to 
it, there might be a question whether that one motion could be 
repeated in Committee of the Whole. But the House might 
easily disagree to the recommendation to strike out the enacting 
clause for the very reason that the House wanted the com- 
mittee to proceed and see whether it could perfect the bill in 
the Senate to satisfy the committee. This bill might be entirely 
changed by amendment. To say that you could not then move 
to strike out the enacting clause would be ridiculous. A motion 
to strike out the enacting clause is the only method by which 
the committee can report a bill unfavorably, practically, and 
this bill goes back to the committee not with any direction 
- from the committee, but for consideration as though it were a 
new matter in the committee, and the committee has the same 
power now that it had in the first place. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire 
to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the only observation I have to 
make is this: This is the identcal proposition that the committee 
and the House voted on on two previous occasions and 
of this afternoon. It is like an amendment which had been 
previously offered and voted down. The House does not take 
unnecessary time in voting upon the same propositions twice. 
It will be like operating in a circle, and would be simply voting 
down an amendment, and then reoffering the same amendment 
and voting it down again. When would we end? All the rules 
of the House are framed with the idea of the expedition of busi- 
ness, and this seems to be a motion rather tending to the ob- 
struction of business. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair should sustain 
this point of order, then I desire to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that in so doing he must thereby incorporate 
an entirely new principle into the parliamentary situation. 
Unless the point of order be overruled, when the House re- 
fuses to agree to the recommendation of the committee that the 
enacting clause be stricken out, then, when the resolution is 
again considered in the Committee of the Whole, the Chair 
inust hold that it goes back to the committee with instructions. 
Certuinly it has never been held or intimated anywhere that 
when it goes back to the committee, the committee is in anywise 
bound or instructed, but on the contrary it is left entirely open 
for the committee to take such action as the general rules of 
parliamentary law and of the House permit to be taken in the 
first place. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. Is not this the situation: That the Chair has 
made a ruling and the ruling has been passed back to the 
House as to whether the opinion of the Chair shall stand as 
the opinion of the House? Here is the opinion of the House 
that this enacting clause shall not be stricken out, and it 
comes back to the committee as the decision of the House, 
as the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all, because the only effect of re- 
fusing to strike out the enacting clause is to leave the resolu- 
tion exactly where it was when the first motion was made. 
It leaves it open to a motion to strike out the enacting clause 
exactly as it did before. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman's contention is not 


correct, what possible use could there be in going back into 
the Committee of the Whole? Unless the committee can do as 
it wishes, including the consideration of the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, why go back into the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that if the Committee of the Whole had reported this 
bill to the House with a favorable recommendation, and on 
that report of the committee the House failed to concur 
and had recommitted the bill to the Committee of the Whole, 
that a motion again made in the Committee of the Whole to 
report the bill favorably to the House would be in order. The 
Chair does not think that becuuse the Committee of the Whole 
had once passed upon the question and the House had failed 
to concur, but on the contrary had recommitted the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole, that a similar motion to favor- 
ably report the bill to the House would then have been out of 
order. 
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This bill is now returned by the action of the House to this 
Committee of the Whole as unfinished business and subject to 
amendments; and what amendments were offered or what 
action the other Committee of the Whole took can not influence 
the action of this committee. This is a new Committee of the 
Whole, which, under the rules of the House, must consider 
this bill as unfinished business; and for that reason the Chair 
thinks that the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. HELM] is not well taken, and therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

The question, therefore, is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois to strike out the enacting words. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MANN) there were—ayes 96, noes 98. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Mann and Mr. Herat were 
appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
101, noes 112. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Harrtson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House joint resolution 
103, and had directed him to report the same back to the House 


with the recommendation that it do pass. 
Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


the resolution to final passage. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. f 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the joint resolutior 


pass? 


The question was taken. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 169, nays 128, 


answered“ present“ 7, no 


t voting 129, as follows: 


YEAS—169. 
Adair Dill Key, Ohio Rubey 
Adamson Dixon Kincheloe Rucker 
Aiken Doolittle Kitchin Russell, Mo, 
Alexander Doughton Konop Saunders 
Allen Driscoll La Follette Sears 
on Dupré Lee Shallenberger 

Ashbrook Eagan Lesher Sherwood 
Austin Eagle Lever Sims 
A Estopinal Lieb Sinnott 
Baile Evans Linthicum Sisson 
Barkley Farley Littlepage Small 
Beakes Ferris oyd Smith, N. Y, 
Bell Fields London Smith, Tex 
Black Flood McClintic Snell 
Blackmon Gandy McDermott Sparkman 
Booher Gard McKellar Steagall 
Britt Garner McLemore Steele, Lowa 
Brumbaugh Garrett Martin Steele, Pa. 
Buchanan, Tex. Glass mera Stephens, Nebr. 
Bur; Godwin, N. C. Miller, Del. Stone 
Burke Gray, Ala. oon Sumners 
Burnett Gray, Ind. Morgan, Okla Taggart 
Bryns, Tenn. Gregg Murray Talbott 
Caldwell Hard Neely . Tavenner 
Calla wa. Harrison Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Ark. 
Candler, Miss. Hastings Oldfield Taylor, Colo, 
Cantrill Hawley Oliver Thomas 
Carew Hayden Olney Thompson 
Carlin Hefiin Overmyer Tillman 
Carter, Okla. Helm Padgett Tribble 
Church Helvering Page, N. C. Van Dyke 
Clark, Fla Hensley Park Vinson 
Coady Holland Price Walker 
Collier Hood Quin Watson, Va. 
Connelly Howard Ragsdale Webb 

‘onry Huddleston Rainey Wheeler 
Cooper, Wis. 1 — — Raker Wilson, Fla. 

risp Hulbert Randall Wilson, La. 
Cullop Igoe Rauch Wingo 
Davenport Jacoway Rayburn Wise 
Davis, Tex Johnson, Ky. Reilly 
Dickinson Keating Riordan 
Dies Kettner Rouse 

NAYS—128. 

Anderson Campbell Cooper, W. Va. Darrow 
Anthony Cannon Cople Denison 
Bacharach Capstick Costello Dillon 
Britten Carter, Mass. Cox Dowell 
Browne Cary Dale, Vt. Dunn 
Browning Chiperfield Dallinger Ellsworth 
Butler Coleman Danforth Elston 
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Emerson 
Esch 
Vairehild 


Gordon 

Gould 

Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 


Hamilton, Mich. 


Haugen 
Heaton 
Helgesen 


Aswe 
Barchfeld 
Beales 


ckn 
Buchanan, III. 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Caraway 


Casey 
Chandler, N. T. 


monds 
Edwards 
Finley 
5 
Flynn 


Hollingsworth 
II ood 


James 

Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 


Mekaugkluun 


Roberta, Nev. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 


Foster 


Moss, Ind. 
Humphrey, Wash. Smith, Minn, 
NOT VOTING—129. 


Fordney Liebel 

ar Lobeck 
Freeman Loft 
Gallagher Loud 
Gallivan McAndrews 
Goodwin, Ark. McCracken 

McCulloch 
Gray, N. J. MeGillicud 
Griest cKenzie 
Griffin Maher 
Guernsey Meeker 
Hamill Mooney 
1 N.Y. Mocres, Ind. 
Hamlin organ, La. 
Hart Morin 
Haskell Morrison 
Hay Moss, W. Va. 
aed Nichols, Mich, 
enry chols, % 
Hill North 
Hilliard Oglesby 
Hinds atten 
Houston Peters 
Hull, Tenn. Platt 
Humphreys, Miss. Porter 
2 Sies zon 
eister Pra 
Kennedy, Iowa Roberts, Mass. 
Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg 
Kent Rowland 
ess, Russell, Ohio 

Lazaro Sabath 
Lewis Scott, Pa. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 


Wason 
Williams, T. S. 
1 Ohio 
Wilson, 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, N. 


Swift 


Scully 
Sells 
Shackleford 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
preparos; Tex. 


Wood, Ind. 
Young, Tex. 


Mr. Goopwrx of Arkansas (for bill) with Mr. STINESS 


(against). 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE (for bill) with Mr. Craxton (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Bortanp with Mr. BEALES. 

Mr. BucHanan of Illinois with Mr. BENNET, 
Mr. Caraway with Mr. CHARLES. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Craco, 
Mr. Crurne with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 


Mr. Dokrarus with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 


Mr. Parren with Mr. McCracken. 


Mr. Hay with Mr. Ronkurs of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Hutz of Tennessee with Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio. 
Mr. Humpsreys of Mississippi with Mr. SmrrH of Idaho. 
Mr. Loneck with Mr. Steenerson. 


Mr. Mondax of Louisiana with Mr. VOLSTEAD, 


Mr. SHovse with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Herm, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


DEED TO HOMESTEAD OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on the Census any more 


business? 


Mr. HELM. 


It has not. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees, 
Mr. CLARK of Florida (when the Committee on the Library 


was called). 


Mr. Speaker—— 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman making a report from the 
Committee on the Library? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir; I desire to call up the 


bill H. R. 8351. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


ig R. 8351) to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from the 
Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United States of 
Amerie of land near the t town of Hodgenville, county of Larue, State 

te agin d embracing the homestead of Abrabam Lincoln and the log 
otic in — he was born, together with the memorial ball oe 
the same; and further, to accept an assignment or transfer of 
endowment fund of $50,000 in relation thereto. 


The SPEAKER. The House will automatically resolve itself 
ay the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8351, a bill to accept a deed of gift to homestead 
of Abraham Lincoln, with Mr. BARNHART in the chair. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. f 
apo CANNON. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the bill had better 

read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlernun object? 

Mr. CANNON. Ido. I think it should be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the United ue of America hereby accepts 
title to the lands mentioned in the deed o ft or conveyance now in 
possession of the President of the United f ates of America, together 
with all the buildings and appurtenances thereon, especially the log 
cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born and the memorial hall in- 
aan the — which deed or conveyance was executed on the — 
day 918, by the Lincoln Farm tion, a corporation, 
to the United Beaten’ of America, 898 certain lands retuned near 
the town of Hodgenville, county of Larue, State of Kentu:ky, bet pir 
lands are more particularly identified and described in said deed 
conveyance. The title to such lands, buildings, and appurtenances 43 
accepted upon the terms and conditions stated in re deed or con- 
veyance, namely: That the land therein described, together with the 
bu idings and appurtenances thereon, shall be forever dedicated to the 
purposes of a national park or reservation, the United States of America 
agreeing to protect and preserve the said lands, buildings, and appur- 
tenances, and 6 Rhe log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was 
born and the memo hall inclosing the same, from spoliation, de- 
3 cage 2 disintegration, to the end that they may be 
rved for al „ SO as may be; and further agreeing that there 
Pall never be . ree. = fee made to or asked from the public for 
admission to the Sale r reservation. 
Sec. 2. That the Unit 2 States of America wees also accepts title 
to the endowment fund of mooo mentioned in the assignment and 
transfer, now in an on of the President of the United States 
ent and transfer were 8 . 1 on the — 
on, & 


a assignment and Phin 

aen oa is accepted upon the terms and conditions stated in aid 
ment and transfer, namely, that the United States of America 
forever keep Upar said tract of land described in said deed, together 
with the 5 appurtenances thereunto belonging, ‘dedicated 
to the purpose of a national park or reservation, and that there shall 
never be any charge or fee 8 to or asked from the public for admis- 
sion to the said park or reservation; and further, shall forever protect, 
preserve, and maintain said land, buildin and appurtenances, and 
Tt the Jog cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born and the 
memorial hall inclosing the same, from spoliation, destruction, and 
further disintegration, to the end that they may be preserved for all 
time, as far as may be, as a national park or reservation. 

Sec. 3. That the President of the United States of America and the 
Secretary of State are hereby authorized to execute, in the name of the 
United States of America, such instrument or instruments as may be 
or ma me necessary to comply with or carry out the terms and 
conditions of such gift or gifts and to secure the benefit therefrom. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKinitgey] such time as he 
may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
KINIET] is recognized. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, some 8 or 10 years ago a 
number of citizens of Kentucky and others scattered over the 
United States formed an association for the purchase of the 
farm and log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born, located 
23 miles from Hodgenville, Ky. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the committee covers the matter 
very fully, and I will ask that the Clerk read the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[House of Representatives. ee 9 Sixty-fourth Congress, 
on. 
Pe ACCEPT DEED OF GIFT TO HOMESTEAD OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


McKINLEY, from the Committee on the Library, submitted the 
followin report, to 5 House bill 8351: 

The Committee on the Library, to whom was referred House bill 
8351, having considered the same, now reports it back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

ices purpose of the bill {s to authorize the United States to accept as 

ft not onty the cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born, but, in 

ition thereto, the farm upon which he was born; and, also, an en- 

dowment fund made up as follows: $44,000 500 value) city ot Louis. 

ville, le, Ky, 43 per cent bonds, due in 1951; $2,000 (par value) city of 
e, Ey 3 3 per cent bonds. 


that 
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The present market value of these bonds is nearly $50,000. 

A magnificent marble memorial hall has been erected and incloses 
stem orn which stands near the spring, where it stood when Lincoln 
on the’ farm, is a substantial residence and other buildings, occupied 
by the superintendent of the farm. The farm comprises about 137 
3 who have saved the homestead of Lincoln from the ownership 
of those who might have Mead et it for commercial purposes have 
also saved the log cabin in which he was born, and have inclosed it in 
the Memorial Hall, which will forever preserve it from decay. They 
have also cleared the farm of brush and undergrowth, have rebuilt 
boundary fences, have made a beautiful park immediately around 
Memorial Hall, and have endowed the farm with a fund sufficient to 
maintain it. Having done all this they feel that they have fulfilled 
their undertaking, and now suggest that the Nation take it over as a 
eh aia 5 to it that Lincoln's birthplace is preserved for all future 
EFATE thousands of people, from all oyer the country, visit the 
place every year, It is anticipated that future years will see this 
number become multiplied over and over. 

The property has an income of more than $2,000 a year from the 
endowment fund alone and is . 

The present holders of the fee simple title have executed a deed of 
conveyance, in fee, to the United States, which is held by the President 
pending the passage of this bill. 

The committee most earnestly recommends the passage of this Dill. 
In fact, it is hoped that it may be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] wanted some time. About 
how much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. FESS. Five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Chairman, 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, there is no sentiment that could 
stir the hearts of America more than a sentiment in honor of 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln, and I know of no occasion 
when that sentiment expressed would be more appropriate 
than upon the occasion of the offer of this property as a gift 
to the National Government, to care for it. 

Some men place themselves in history by what they say, 
others by what they do, and still a few others by what they 
both say and do. I have thought that the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus ” never need to have done anything to have placed 
himself in history. The same might be said of the author of 
the “ Pickwick Papers,” or of the author of “Julius Cæsar,” 
and the “Merchant of Venice.” Then, on the other hand, a 
man who has accomplished what such men as Edison have done 
would never need to add to his accomplishments by anything 
that he might say, for he would be remembered, not by what 
he said, but by what he did. 

But in the case of Abraham Lincoln, he fixes his place in his- 
tory by what he has said and also by what he has done. The 
man who said, “A house divided against itself can not stand,” 
probably said what would fix for him a permanent place in 
history; or “ Broken by it I, too, may be, but bow to it I never 
will,” that would also have given him a place in history ; or when 
he said, “Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away,” or when he 
said, “ With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us go 
on with this work,” he uttered statements that would perma- 
nently fix his place in history, These are but few of many that 
might be recalled, any one of which is significant in historical 
meaning. But when we add to those beautiful deliverances 
some things that he did, we have additional grounds for assign- 
ing him a great place in history. 

Our Capital City of Washington will always be remembered 
as the place of his greatest utterances and his greatest deeds. 
The sixties will be the time to which the historian will hark 
back for Lincoln’s achievements. History will deal most widely 
with him as the great President, the war President. Emancipa- 
tion will be recorded as his greatest victory for human rights. 
The preservation of the Union must be written down as his 
erowning glory. But we to-day will turn back in our mind, 
away from the Capitol at Washington, away from the sixties in 
time, away from civilization as we knew it in the city and in 
the older countries, to the realm of the pioneer, to the State 
of Kentucky, that had only recently been settled. We turn 
away from the time and place of his notable utterances and 
famous achievements to the then unknown western country. 
We will think not so much to-day of the distinguished citizen 
as of the babe in the State of Kentucky; not so much of the 
head of the grandest Republic on earth as of the child of the 
wilderness; not so much of the famous emancipator as of the 
boy stricken with poverty; not so much of the preserver of the 
Union as of the one with universal inspiration to every boy and 
girl of America. We are looking from here, the seat of power 
and the arena of influence, back to those days of sorrow and 
impotence; and if to-day we could transplant. ourselves back 


in Kentucky to the year of 1809 and had the vision to peer into 
the future so as to see the road that he traveled, what a vision 
of opportunity would open to us. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of the House, I think it 
is a beautiful occasion that while we are concerned about his 
achievements for humanity we here and now choose for a mo- 
ment to dwell upon those early days, that we fix his beginning 
as well as emphasize his ending, and instead of thinking too fre- 
quently of the White House which he occupied, think more often 
of the log cabin in which he was born. It is the boyhood time 
rather than the manhood that appeals to us to-day. 

Here is a proposition that gives us the opportunity to dwell 
upon the childhood, upon the poverty-stricken family; it has to 
čo with his birthplace, where he lived the first seven years of 
his life, the farm over which his parents trod and on which 
they labored ; and I know of no picture so touching as when the 
little family of four left this home and started for the Ohio 
River, which they crossed and went beyond 17 miles, there, 
together—the father, the mother, the little brother, and the 
sister, two years his elder—built the little cabin in the woods 
with their own hands, a cabin of but three sides, in which they 
dwelt that first year. This picture of privation loses its sting 
in the wonderful years of opportunity soon to open to the boy 
of that small group. 

It is to those early days that our hearts naturally hark back 
at this time when there is here presented by our colleague, a 
distinguished son of Kentucky, the Representative of the dis- 
trict in which is located his birthplace, this opportunity to re- 
ceive this gift. As a Member of this Congress, I desire to offer 
my vote of congratulation and gratitude to the State that gave 
the Nation its Lincoln and which now proposes to donate to it 
his birthplace as a perpetual memorial to his memory. This 
contribution, not so much from the State as the people in the 
State, is by this proposed resolution the most recent effort to 
make it possible that the Nation itself might preserve the be- 
ginnings of the life of America’s greatest citizen. 

I look upon him as the first, the last, the best, the greatest 
in comprehension, the broadest in statesmanship, the sweetest 
in disposition, and the deepest in humanity of all this western 
world. And while history will care for his memory, and while, 
in the words of Stanton, his great Secretary, he now belongs 
to the ages,” it is a beautiful thing for this Congress to do what 
will prevent our forgetting his beginnings. His ending in being 
a great statesman will always be commemorated. His career 
is secure. His achievements are common knowledge. Their 
brilliancy must not blind us to the unpromising beginnings. 
This proposition will connect his greatness as he left us with 
the simple beginning of his life and will help to refresh the future 
generations with the inspiration of American opportunity. For 
that reason I want to speak my favor of the reception of this 
gift by those whose hearts are filled with gratitude toward the 
memory of this great man. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, it was with a great 
deal of pleasure that I voted in the Committee on the Library 
to report this bill favorably to the House, and I want to state 
that it was an absolutely unanimous report. 

We are now constructing within the city of Washington a 
great memorial to the memory of Mr. Lincoln. Out in IIIInois— 
at Springfield, the capital of the State—stands a great monu- 
ment to his memory. It is proposed by this bill to preserve for 
future generations the place of his birth. The honor to be 
done this great man would not be complete, it seems to me, with- 
out some such action as this. I am glad that this bill is here, 
and trust that there will be an absolutely unanimous vote for it. 
I want to say that it augurs well for this great Republic that 
the man who introduced this bill, who has been furthering its 
progress before the committee and upon this floor [Mr. JoHN- 
son of Kentucky], is the son of the man who raised the first 
Confederate flag that fluttered in the breezes of Kentucky. 
[Applause.] This action bespenks more emphatically and more 
strongly than any language could the fact that we are an abso- 
lutely united people, under one flag, with one country, and all 
of us loving to do honor to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. EadLEI. [Applause.] 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr, Chairman, it will afford me sincere pleas- 
ure to yote for this measure, by which the United States will 
accept a deed of gift for the land upon which and the humble 
log cabin in Kentucky in which Abraham Lincoln was born. 

All of my life I have lived in the far South. All of my life I 
have heard and shared those sentiments of tenderness, of devo- 
tion, and of reverence which all of my people feel for the heroes 
of the Lost Cause.” That sentiment which has more profoundly 
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touched my spirituality, in pathos and in tenderness, than any 
ether sentiment has been the beautiful devotion of the thinning 
ranks of the Confederate armies and of their families and de- 
scendants. for the memory of the time when they risked life, 
fortune, and everything that life holds dear, excepting honor 
and their sense of duty, for a cause that went down honorably 
in gloom and defeat upon the field of war. And yet throughout 
my blessed Southland everywhere, among the noble men and 
glorious women who make up that chivalric and beautiful 
civilization, never in my Hfe have I heard any sentiment except 
one of admiration and sympathy for the martyred Abraham Lin- 
coln. [Applause.] 

It is a happy occasion of rejoicing that no longer, as in the 
days of our fathers, is there any estrangement or any bitter- 
ness. I rejoice with men in this Chamber from every section of 
this glorious Union that now there is peace not only in fact but 
mutual sympathy and fellowship as well, and that in the future 
there will be no patriotism limited alone to North or South or 
East or West, and that everywhere we feel the same common 
devotion to the same flag and the same aspiration for the glory 
of a common country. [Applause.] 

Many years after the Civil War, when Jefferson Davis had 
been denied citizenship because as President of the fallen Con- 
federacy he had been but the spokesman and chosen leader for 
many millions of people, when he had never once opened his 
mouth to speak in public and had during the 20 years after the 
war never once written or said publicly or privately one word 
of bitterness concerning that tragic time, a meeting was held 
in his honor in Jackson, Miss., where a veteran of the lost 
cause, upon either side of the tottering, venerable, and beloved 
old man, helped him up the steps of the capitol in the midst 
of a throng of tens of thousands of men, women, and children 
who held his name in veneration. They said, “Mr. Davis, 
at least once before you pass away let your people hear your 
voice again.” For once he broke his silence, and he said in sub- 
stance simply this: “ My friends, I am legally an alien in the 
land of my birth, but I thank God that I -yet live in the affec- 
tionate hearts of my devoted countrymen.” 

It was a scene the like of which rarely has been witnessed 
upon this earth, where men and women and little children by the 
thousands wept as if their hearts would break. ‘Throughout 
the years of his life after the war, Jefferson Davis was every- 
where in the South treated with veneration. When, in death, 
his body was conveyed to its final resting place in Richmond, 
the people gathered along the route at the farms, villages, and 
cities, and, without flags or cannon for salute, still paid him 
reverence with silent forms, bared heads, and eyes dimmed 
with tears. And when you men of the North come to realize 
that a people as tremendous in their emotional nature, as in- 
tensely convinced in their judgment as the southern people in 
their mass were convinced that they were right, can yet with a 
loyalty undivided remain happy and contented and patriotic 
citizens of a reunited country, contributing the best there is in 
them to a common cause, and can without division pay affection 
and devotion and admiration and reverance to the martyred 
President Abraham Lincoln, who led the other side of that con- 
troversy, you and your people should always have respect and 
affection for our glorious southern people and civilization. 
[Applause.] 

I believe that in all history the two lives which, written upon 
paper or recited as tradition, excite the most interest are 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Abraham Lincoln. Since I was a little 
boy, born and reared over in the backwoods of Kentucky, and 
since as a young man of 17 moved out to Texas, there has 
never been a time when the life and the story, and the tragedy, 
the pathos, and the humor of Abraham Lincoln have not 
fascinated me. [Applause.] As the years come and go and 
more and more clearly men are able properly to estimate his 
mind and character, the name and fame of Abraham Lincoln 
will be more and more secure in that sacred hall of world fame 
where only the towering figures of history dwell. [Applause.] 
And in the Nation he helped so largely to preserve, now the 
blessed heritage of ourselves and our children and our children's 
children, his great spirit will always live as an inspiration to 
guide its life toward that noble destiny of freedom and happiness 
which was the dream of our fathers when they sent it upon its 
noble career. [Long continued applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. RAINEY]. . 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr, Chairman, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to vote for this bill. It is appropriate that the birth- 
place of Abraham Lincoln in a Southern State shall be pre- 
served by the National Government for all time to come. The 
Yong journey the boy Lincoln undertook when he left this Ken- 


tucky farm ended finally at the village of New Salem, III., in 
the congressional district I have the honor now to represent. 
To the boy Lincoln and to those who surrounded him and in- 
fluenced his early career there came in the beginning of the 
last century the call which came to the South and to the East 
alike, the call of the West. 

To the West, to the West, to the land of the free, 

Where the great 1 rolls down to the sea, 

Where a man is a man if he is willing to toil, 

And the humblest may share in the fruits of the soil. 

Following this call of the West, Lincoln finally, after years 
of travel, in the early part of the year 1830 reached the frontier 
village of New Salem, on the Sangamon River, and he spent 
there the formative years of his life. The village disappeared 
long ago, but some time I hope to see established.on the beauti- 
ful bluff along the river, where New Salem stood, another na- 
tional park; and I hope to see a real Lincoln highway following 
the route he teok, connecting the place of his birth, in the State 
of Kentucky, with the spot where he spent the formative years 
of his life, in the State of Ilinois, and where his great career 
commenced. 

At the time the call of the West came to the boy Lincoln the 
call of the West reached another boy living under the shadow 
of the spire of the village church in the village of Brandon, Vt., 
and a little while later Douglas started for the Illinois coun- 
try. He came down the rivers and canals in flat boats, through 
the long forest avenues in ox carts, pursuing the same method 
of travel that Lincoln pursued. And three years after the 
arrival of Lincoln at New Salem, Douglas reached the frontier 
village of Winchester, 20 miles away in Illinois, also in the con- 
gressional district that I have the honor to represent. And 
there, separated by 20 miles of woodland, these twe young men 
spent the formative years of their lives. One of them, frail of 
stature, acted as auctioneer’s clerk, taught school, and studied 
law in the village of Winchester; the other, robust of bedy, 
clerked in a country store, conducted the village post office, 
fought the Clarys Grove boys, and studied law at the sine 
time in the village of New Salem, 

The strangely parallel careers of these two young men com- 
menced at that time. They were in the Legislature of Illinois 
at the same time. They were admitted to practice law at the 
same time. Lincoln's law partner was a candidate against 
Douglas for Congress. Lincoln would have been the candidate 
were it not for this fact. Both served in Congress at the same 
time, Lincoln following Douglas to this body. Douglas was 
promoted to the Senate and acquired an international reputa- 
tion. Lincoln served only one term, and, discouraged, returned 
again to private life and to the practice of the law. He re- 
mained in the practice of the law until 1858, when the strangely 
parallel careers of these two great Jeaders of men commenced 


They were both opposing candidates for the United States 
Senate in the State of Illinois, representing different parties, and 
together canvassed the entire State. Their debates will remain 
in the ‘history of debates of this character, famous as long as 
the English language is spoken. But the result of that campaign 
was again discouraging to Lincoln. The great Douglas was 
triumphantly elected. 

Two years later they were opposing candidates for the Presi- 
dency. The result of that campaign left the towering form of 
Lincoln standing alone on ‘the horizon. One, a cavalier of the 
Southland, became the leader of the party which was opposed to 
the South. The other, a Puritan of Puritans, became the leader 
of the party which found its greatest strength in the South. 
They were both loyal to the Union until the very last. One of 
them died just as the guns rang out along the longest battle line 
the world had ever known. The other died just at the close of 
that long war between the States. 

In the city of Springfield, III., a granite column, the granite 
coming from the State where Donglas was born, marks the spot 
where Lincoln lies. In the city of ‘Chicago, where the waters 
of Lake Michigan ripple on the shore, a white marble column 
marks the spot where Douglas lies. Some day we can honor 
Douglas in this country without detracting anything from the 
position Lincoln occupies and must always occupy. They will 
rank throughout time as two of our greatest citizens and states- 
men. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
TMr. Crrsp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, as a southern man and the son 
of a southern soldier I simply desire to avail myself of this 
opportunity to express my pleasure in having an opportunity to 
vote for this bill. The district I have the honor to represent 
lies away down South in Dixie, and I know my people entertain 
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and cherish for President Lincoln the greatest admiration and | the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


kindest feeling. My father was himself a Confederate soldier, 
and he has said to me on many occasions that the worst thing 
that ever happened for the South was when President Lincoln 
was assassinated. 

Before the war Gen. Cobb, of Georgia, was at one time 
Speaker of this House, and he was also Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He was a general in the Confederate Army. He has a 
sou, a probate judge, in my county, who was on his father’s 
staff in the Confederate Army. I have in my office a short 
communication sent me by Judge Cobb eulogizing President 
Lincoln, the article also giving his father’s views and opinion 
on the assassination of President Lincoln. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the 
article. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

Eprror Times-RECORDER : 


The coming of the governor, his staff, members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and other distin: bed citizens of Illinois to unveil the 
monument to their soldier dead at Andersonville brings up memories of 
the past connected with a man from their State whom they loved and 
honored and are proud to claim as haying come from Illinois; and it 
seems proper that these memories. should given some public expres- 
sion at time. 

I refer to Abraham Lincoln, Although he wore no handsome uni- 
form with epaulets and id braid, was he not a soldier? He was 
Commander Chief of sgt ted Sta 
Forty-seven years ago, in April, 1865, my father, Maj. Gen. 
Cobb, commanded the Confederate forces of the department of Georgia. 


“My God! Lincoln has been assassinated ; 
that could have befallen our people.“ How true were his words an 
prediction time has too fully proven. 

It is not surprising that the assassination of Lincoln inflamed ae 


send them to Washington, and again become a part a reunit 
Union of sovereign and in ndert States. We would not have gone 
through the farce of reconstructing what he claimed had never 


wringing the heart of a great and brave people by putting this humilia- 

all I onored, and admired, 
when they were helpless to protect or defend him. The Southern peo le 
would no ve rough the trying, expensive, a - 
ating times of so-called reconstruction.“ The Freedman’s Bureau and 
its antitwin, the Ku Klux Clan, would never have been heard of, and 
the dove of peace with the olive branch of brotherly love nearly 50 
years after would not stil} be hovering in midair, wan to — 
what all good and true men in this entire Nation earnestly wish an 
g for—a united and loyal people, knowing no North, no South, no 


t, no West. 
JOHN ADDISON COBB, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, there are a number 
of gentlemen who desire to be heard upon this bill, and whom 
the House and the country desire to hear. As the hour is get- 
ting late and we can not hope to finish the matter to-day, I 
therefore move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman does 
that will he yield to me? 

' Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. IL desire to know the situation in respect to 
the time when we meet again? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida has 18 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. I shall ask to be recognized next Wednesday 
with the idea of yielding time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Under the new rule we have only two hours. 

Mr. MANN. That is true. I think the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will be able to secure ample time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKin- 
LEY] has used only three minutes of his hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yielded those three 
minutes to the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. McKrytey]. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has not used any time, 
and he will demand recognition for an hour. 

Mr. MANN. There will be ample time to yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BARNHART, Chairman of the Committee of 


committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8351 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Mooney, indefinitely, on account of the death of his father. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave of absence until Saturday, because of illness in my 
family. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district of 
New Jersey; 

S. 3391. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New 
Mexico, or California,” approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe Township, 
Snyder County, Pa.; 

S. 4671. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Cal.; 

S. 4190. An act authorizing the Yankton County Bridge Co., a 
corporation, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point between 
Yankton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr.; and 

S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the west branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of 
Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West 
Milton, Union County, Pa. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same. 

H. R. 13769. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
supply tents for the temporary use of the sufferers from the 
recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other purposes. 

H. R. 8466. An act to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster 
at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the payment of cash aun 
funds stolen from the post office. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a 
special canceling die for the Newark Two hundred and fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the high 
price of gasoline. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the south side 
waterway improvement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 
we meet at 11 o’clock, is it the expectation that we will quit 
about half past 5? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 6, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Lorain Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 985); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Flint River, Ga., from its mouth to Albany (H. 
Doc. No. 986); to the Committee on River and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting urgent estimates of deficiencies in appropriations 
required for the services of the Engineer’s Department, for 
the current fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 987) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting an urgent estimate of deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for public printing and binding, War Department, re- 
quired to complete the service of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 988) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of State, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation to pay the expense of printing, in 
compliance with the requirements of the act of February 3, 
1887, the certified copies of the final ascertainment of the elec- 
tors for President and Vice President of the United States, as 
transmitted by the executive of each State to the Secretary of 
State (H. Doc. No. 989); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. i 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3085) to ratify, approve, 
and confirm an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii amending the franchise held by the Honolulu 
Gas Co. (Ltd.) by extending it to include all of the island of 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 493), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18223) to 
provide for appeals from decisions of boards of local inspectors 
of vessels, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 495), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11162) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to authorize entry of the public lands by 
incorporated cities and towns for cemetery and park purposes,” 
approved September 30, 1890, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 496), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8548) granting a pension to Robert Leigh Morris, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14224) pro- 
viding for the erection of a public building at the city of South 
Haven, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 14225) authorizing abutting 
owners upon Crum River, a navigable stream, where the same 
empties into the Delaware River, to straighten, widen, and 
deepen the same, and substituting such straightened course and 
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channel for the present channel thereof, and abandoning and 
vacating a portion of the present chanel; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California (by request): A bill H. R. 
14226) to amend section 1, subdivision (b), of the act entitled, 
“An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” 
approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14227) to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: A bill (H. R. 14228) authorizing the 
city of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to construct and maintain a dam 
across the Red River of the North, at or near the city of Grand 
Forks; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STONE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 196) to receive 
evidence in support of the claims of Dr. Frederick A. Cook to 
attainment of the North Pole; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 197) authoria- 
ing the sale of revenue stamps in post offices and subpost-oftice 
stations throughout the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res, 25) 
authorizing the printing of a revised edition of tlre bankruptcy 
laws as prepared by the Committee on Revision of the Laws 
of the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring building naval armament by the United 
States ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring increases in United States military and 
naval forces for purposes of more adequate defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring increases in United States mili- 
tary and naval forces for purposes of more adequate defense ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring increases in United States military- and 
naval forces for purposes of more adequate defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Memorial of Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring increases in United States military and 
naval forces for purposes of more adequate defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 14229) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank W. Tuttle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14230) granting an increase of pension to 
Timothy Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 14231) for the relief of Dr. 
G. Y. Hicks, of Vicksburg, Miss.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14282) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Kinsey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. į 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14233) granting an increase of pension to 
James Auge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 14234) granting a pension to 
George W. Rathman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 14235) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie Morrison; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14236) granting an increase of pension to 
Adolph H. Schumann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14237) granting an increase of pension 
to Valentine Hinton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 14238) granting an increase 
of pension to John I. Bovee; to the Committee on Xnvalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14239) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Jobe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14240) granting an increase of pension to 
George Kint; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14241) granting a pension to Frank 
Schmidt; to the Committee on Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14242) granting a pension to Lois Ann 
Nicholas ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14248) granting a pension to Christina 
Whitcome; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14244) for the relief of James Curran; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14245) for the relief of Edward Looby; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14246) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily A, De Forest; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14247) for the relief of William A. Frater; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14248) for the relief of Willis Alden; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HELGESEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 14249) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alexander Adams; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 14250) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel I. Mepherron; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 14251) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie E. Rhoades; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 14252) granting an increase 
of pension to Zachary Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14253) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis J. Cundiff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14254) granting an increase of pension to 
Janies M. Bridwell; to the Coinmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14255) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie E. King, widow of Augustus D. King; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 14256) granting a pen- 
sion: to Jessie E. Stover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14257) granting a pension to Fannie T. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14258) granting an increase of pension to 
Otis H. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14259) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Skelton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 14260) granting a pension 
to Andrew Woodlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 14261) for the relief of 
the estate of R. O. Haskins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 14262) for the 
relief of the estate of John O. Denham; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14263) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
C. Seale; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14264) for the relief of the heirs of Reuben 
H. Carruth; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14265) for the relief of the heirs of Don 
Louis Bondro, alias Boudreaux; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14266) grant- 
ing a pension to Florence V. Evans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14267) granting a pension to James 
Tucker ; to the Committee on Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14268) granting a pension to Lettie B. 
May ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14269) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14270) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Kersey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14271) granting an increase of pension to 
John Herrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14272) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Sherlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14273) granting an increase of pension to 
Sherman Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14274) to correct the military record of 
Frank Rector and grant him an honorable discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, : 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14275) granting a 
increase of pension to Ambrose S. Uselman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. j 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 14276) for the relief of the 
Western Grain & Sugar Products Co. of California ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 14277) granting a pension to 
Zachariah McClain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 14278) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Sarah M. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14279) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah B. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14280) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 14281) granting a pension 
to Louis E. Lavariere; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 14282) granting an increase 
a pension to Philip H. Sipe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ms. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14288) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert W. Griffin; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14284) granting a pension to Joseph P. 
Riley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14285) granting a pension to William J. 
Riley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 14286) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph I. Mahar; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 14287) granting an increase 
of pension to Fanny Reid; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14288) granting an increase of pension to 
Patience B. Nicholas; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 14289) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Hank; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14290) granting a pension 
to William Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14291) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Reeves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14292) to appropriate the sum of $2,000 to 
be paid to Mrs. A. C. Hall, of Scotland, Ark., for personal prop- 
erty taken and used by the Army of the United States; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14293) to appropriate the sum of $1,000 to 
be paid to James G. Walker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14294) to pay to G. B. Parker the sum of 
$40; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 14295) granting a pension 
to Mary Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of Ambrose Berkebile, B. F. Critch- 
field, James Leyshen, N. L. Berkebile, Lester Constable, Ira 
Clark, M. M. Young, A. Hockensmith, M. S. Critchfield, Austin 
Berkebile, James Adair, Jerome Crissey, J. E. Lambert, Frank 
Crissey, William N. Constable, Dallas B. Covert, George J. 
Hammer, Miles Edmiston, R. I. Richardson, R. W. Lambert, 
H. C. Evans, John J. Kenney, Lowman Ling, S. R. Morris, A. A. 
Slagle, James Cruikshank, Sherman Cone, Harry Lambert, 
Sherman D. Miller, A. Kring, I. J. Lambert, W. G. Hershberger, 
Charles Shaffer, H. D. Allison, John H. Miller, R. S. Mowry, 
Ralph Kinzey, Lloyd N. Hershberger, S. I. Hershberger, S. S. 
Hummel, J. J. Wible, Sherman Allison, I. E. Paul, William H. 
Paul, M. V. Kelly, Walter Gaston, Alvin Wertz, Louis G. Schrock, 
Grant U. Hammer, Charles Leventry, C. A. Trent, J. M. Griffith. 
J. L. Miller, E. H. Cook, C. E. Thomas, William B. Martin, 
George Ganoe, H. D. Miller, George J. Rose, Curt C. Stanton, 
Morrell Swank, William Martin, jr., Charles P. James, E. F. 
Glock, R. R. Thieie, Joseph Leventry, William Gindelsperger, 
George W. Smith, J. F. Lohr, William H. Ott, Vernon J. Deitz, 
G. W. Ellenberger. O. W. Boyer, George S. Phenicie, Lemuel 
Kaufman, N. B. Woy, C. W. Woy, A. F. Shank, Albert Ott. 
W. F. Brant, H. E. Buechley, C. H. Brant, B. A. Beabes, Benoni 
Kaufman, H. B. Brant, H. H. McClain, G. B. Roudabush, Jacob 
Shaffer, Charles I. Kline, Warren T. Mock, Albert W. Miller, 
J. D. Stull, J. J. Stull, Frank S. Smith, G. A. Shank, Phillip 
Jones, John A. Graft, Herman M. Sprengel, George W. Smith, 
Guy B. Wissinger, Sam C. Stewart, E. P. Horton, G. A. Boring, 
Ivan F. Potts, G. W. Page, S. L. Varner, W. B. Souser, O. W. 
Manges, C. W. Thomas, Richard Mitchell, S. S. Blight, J. Milton 
Ashton, Gilbert Brown, M. L. Reiman, D. D. Blauch, L. T. 
Gardner, Thomas Rudge, and J. Q. A. Curry, all of Johnstown, 
Pa., against the passage of House bill 491, denying the use of 
the mails to certain publications; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of D. J. Campbell and 11 citizens 
of Muskegon; Sanford M. Booth and Jenny R. Booth, Battle 
Creek, both in the State of Michigan, protesting against the 
passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition.of Presbyterian Church and Society of Brook- 
lyn, Mich., and Presbyterian Sunday School of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
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favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. A 

Also, petition of Rev. F. A. Wright and 68 citizens of Char- 
lotte, Mich., protesting against the passage of House bills 491 
and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. M. Schultz and 27 members of Samaria 
Grange, Samaria, Mich., protesting against any interference 
with the development of the parcel post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 
13997, for the relief of Charles H. Benjamin; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13998, for the relief of 
George W. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: Memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 823, 
of Sheboygan, Wis., favoring passage of House bill 6871, rela- 
tive to convict-made goods; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petitions of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of Adult Bible Class, Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kansas, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Union League Club 
of Chicago and Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Co- 
lumbia, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Society of Colonial Wars in the 
District of Columbia, favoring preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of United States penitentiary guards at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., for increase of pay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Union League Club of Chicago, favoring 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of sundry citizens of Chicago, III., 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of post-office employees of Syca- 
more, III., favoring the Griffin bill (H. R. 6915) to grant in- 
definite leave of absence to aged employees of Postal Service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of R. W. Boom and 25 other members of West- 
field Grange, No. 1764, of Winnebago County, III., against limit- 
ing parcel-post packages to 50 pounds; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Ottawa (III.) Trades and Labor Council, 
favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Memorial of Miss Alice Wing Fales, 
secretary Parent Teachers’ Association, and other societies of 
the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Washington, against Sunday-observance bill for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Washington, 
against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HINDS: Petitions of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganizations of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petitions of Woodland 
Park Presbyterian Church and Woman's Educational Club of 
Seattle, Wash., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of College Place and Walla 
Walla, Wash., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of National Defense League of 
California, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. s 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Society of Colonial Wars of the 
District of Columbia and Union League Club of Chicago, favor- 
ing preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of penitentiary guards at Leavenworth, Kans., 
for increase of pay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 316, of Mesherrys- 
town, Pa., against preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. à 

Also, memorial of Indian House, New York, favoring pre- 
paredness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. J 
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By Mr. LEWIS: Memorial of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, Local Union No. 333, San Lorenzo, P. R., 
favoring congressional investigation of industrial conditions of 
the island; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Coopers’ International Union, Local No. 32, 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring House bill 137, for inspection of 
dairy products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Society of the Ark and the Dove, Balti- 
more, Md., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Chippewa Grange, No. 1594, Os- 
ceola County, and Bert Baker and 11 other members of Hope 
Grange, No. 1016, Hope, Mich., against Madden rider to Post 
Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence supporting House bill 14171, 
a bill to increase the pension of Hiram Shurtleff; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of Union League Club, of Chi- 
cago, III., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: Memorial of Stella Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends Church, Cherokee, Okla., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Chancellor S. B. McCormick, of 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of Senate 
joint resolution 92; to the Committee on Public Buildings und 
Grounds. 

Also, petitions of C. E. Augustine, Elmer K. Hiles, W. II. 
Connell, jr., C. D. McArthur, A. R. Hunt, J. W. Bennel, George 
E. Reno, Thomas Woods, C. F. O'Hagan, W. W. Ourslor, W. A. 
Rowe, W. C. Rott, J. W. H. Swan, F. Crabtree, Jolin M. Ray- 
burn, Richard R. Hiel, O. E. Gressly, N. O. Renkin, Aug. J. 
Schmitt, Charles Fitzgerald, W. P. Chandler, Jr., Lloyd A. 
Cross, Frank I. Ellis, S. A. Meyer, J. S. McBride, John Jack- 
son, E. J. Mason, A. H. McGill, S. B. Heppenstall, II. IL. Dixon, 
G. A. Davis, Edward U. Smith, Byron K. Ellion, B. T. Schuch- 
man, C. N. Kimmel, Dale T. Wadsworth, John T. Brown, jr., 
G. C. Mquhart, George O. Loeffier, and K. F. Treschow, favor- 
ing extension of military training in civil educational institu- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of S. K. Kiunaiopili, of Honolulu, Hawaii, op- 
pe asin liquor traffic in Hawaii; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. 

By Mr. NEELY: Memorial of members of the Baraca Bible 
Class of the Baptist denomination, of Grafton, W. Va., against 
passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Memorial of Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Fitchburg, Mass., favoring pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Marshall B. Waterman and 73 others of 
Athol, Mass., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office aud Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Marshall B. Waterman and 62 others of 
Athol, Mass.; against Sunday observance bill in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial*of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Fitchburg, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: Petition of sundry citizens of Blythedale, 
Md., against Sunday observance bill in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 2 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
Nolan minimum-wage bill, relative to Government salaries; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Maryland League for National Defense, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Coopers’ International Local Union, No. 
32, of Baltimore city, favoring inspection of dairy products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of employees of the post office at Chestertown, 
Md., favoring the passage of the Griffin bill, House bill 6916; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Jonathan Randel, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 11876; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, petition of Iron Steamboat Co., Fred. H. Bishop, presi- 
dent, protesting against passage of House bill 8036; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of G. F. Kaekler, for the Kalkhoff Co., New York 
City, favoring the passage of House bill 11621; to tlie Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of Beal Byron Co., of New York, protesting 
against any restrictions being placed on motor boats; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Nelson O. Tiffany, jr., of Buffalo, N. X., favor- 
ing adequate preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Ford County, Kans., 
against passage of bills for Sunday closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Larned, Kans., against passage of 
House bill 8348; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Morton County, Kans., favoring 
amending the pending joint committee bill on rural credits; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fort Dodge, Kans., against passage 
of bills to amend postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Samuel M. New- 
mark and 54 other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal.. protesting against 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Woman's Civic Club of Fortuna, Cal., fa- 
voring appropriation of $300,000 for Yosemite National Park; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of S. M. Hughes and three other citizens of 
Los Angeles; J. Vaughan, San Pedro; and Charles C. Town- 
send, Lancaster, all in the State of California, favoring the 
Warren bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Home Investment Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation und Metropolitan Loan Association, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring relief from Federal emergency excise-tax act; to the 
committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Schiller Lodge, No. 34, Sons of Herman, and 
Louis Karl and 23 other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring 
embargo on munitions of war, and protesting against loans to 
belligerent countries; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Beaumont, Cal., favoring prohibition in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, letters from Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., 
protesting against the formation of a new land district to in- 
elude Imperial County and the eastern portion of Riverside 
County ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Pedic Society of San Francisco, Cal., fa- 
voring bill to regulate the practice of pediatry or chiropody 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. ' 

Also, petition of Bakers’ Union No. 25, of Vasadena, Cal., 
favoring House bill 137, investigation into sanitary conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of Prof. William C. Farrar, 
Bethel College, Kentucky, against erecting power plant near 
Washington Monument; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of citizens of Fort Morgan, 
Colo., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Northeastern Weld County (Colo.) Educa- 
tional Association, Esther L. Shanebo, Coleman, Colo., president, 
àgainst national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Union League Club of Chi- 
cago, III., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, April 6, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not going to ask 
to have read the mass of telegrams I have received and which 
I have before me begging the Senate to retain section 56 in the 
bill. I am simply going to call attention to the fact that they 
come from sources not interested in these encampments, but men 
who are anxious to see a proper measure enacted that will 
assist in raising a volunteer force. 
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I have before me 356 telegrams coming from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Portland, Oreg., New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Massachusetts, and other points than the cities I have 
named in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Montana, Virginia, Delaware, and Ver- 
mont. Some of the telegrams are from officers of the National 
Guard of these States, I have one particularly from a gentle- 
man in Oregon who has been adjutant general of the State for 
a great many years, who served with the Second Oregon Volun- 
teers in the Philippines as a major and was afterwards judge 
advocate general in the Philippines, and he favors section 56 
very strongly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will yield in just a moment. 

a Mr. McCUMBER, I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
on. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger McCumber Sherman 
Bankhead Harding Martin, Va. Simmons 

eckham Hitcheock Martine N. J. Smith, Ga. 

rady Hollis Myers Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hughes Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Husting Norris Sterling 
Burleigh Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Stone 

tron Johnson, S. Dak, Oliver Swanson 

Chamberlain Jones Overman Taggart 
Chilton Kenyon Page Thomas 
Clapp Kern Pittman Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Lee, Md Robinson Warren 
Cummins Lewis Saulsbury Weeks 
Dillingham Lippitt Shafroth Williams 
du Pont Lodge Sheppard Works 


Mr. CHILTON. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I wish also to announce the necessary absence of ihe Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Titman]. He has been called to his 
State on pressing business. 

Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Srl on account of illness. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I started to make a 
brief statement awhile ago and was interrupted by the sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum, and I will make it now. 

Since the Senate adjourned yesterday afternoon I have re- 
ceived about 360 telegrams, including some that have just come 
to me since I started my former statement. The telegrams are 
from citizens of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Portland, Oreg., and also from different cities in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Mussachusetts, New York, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Montana, Virginia, Delaware, and Vermont, 
protesting against the elimination of section 56 from the bill. 
I desire to say that these telegrams come from persons who 
attended the Plattsburg and similar training camps, and many 
officers of the State militia—of the National Guard, I should 
probably say—veterans of the Spanish-American War, and 
others. 

One of the strongest protests against the elimination of this 
section is from Judge Gantenbein, of Portland, Oreg., which 
reached me this morning, calling attention to the fact that he 
had seen the statement in the early morning papers, the mid- 
night edition of the papers, about what was done here. Judge 
Gantenbein is one of the circuit judges of my city. For a num- 
ber of years he was adjutant general of the State. He was 
an officer in the Second Oregon Volunteer Regiment in the 
Philippines, and served during the occupation as judge advo- 
cate, and has had very broad experience. He protests most 
strenuously against the elimination of section 56. 

I have also a characteristic telegram, which I will read, from 
a guardsman, dated at Baltimore, this morning. He says: 


As a member of the first training regiment, Plattsburg, 1915, and 
also as first jieutenant, Maryland National Guard, emphatically urge 
the passage of section 56 of Senate military bill. 

J. Craig McLANAHAN. 


Another is from New Jersey, which says: 


As a militiaman of 25 2 enlisted and commissioned service I em- 

eee protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan em- 

odied section 56 Senate bill and urge passage of this section; also 

against amendment attaching militia officers to General Staff to con- 

trol militia affairs, this being opposed to sound development and future 
effectiveness of militia. 

ARTHUR H. MACKIE, 
Major, First New Jersey Infantry. 
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I call attention to these telegrams. I will not ask to have 
them read into the Recorp, but I desire to have a record made 
of the fact that I have received these telegrams, all protesting 
against the elimination of section 56. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be received 
ənd fie on the table. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record a letter and a number of telegrams received from 
citizens of the State of New York and elsewhere protesting 
against the elimination of section 56 in the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The letter and telegrams referred to are as follows: 


New Yor Crry, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. James A. O'GoRMAN, 
Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: - 

Deak Sin: The present Congress is engaged upon consideration of 
two questions which vitally affect the future of s country. 

5 increase in the Standing Army, including reorganization of 
the State militia. 

2. The increase im our naval program, inciuding inerease in the per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 

History unquestionably teaches us that the country which is not 
2 ared to meet other countries upon at least an equal war 5 
s doomed to recede from the position which it otherwise would h 
in the community of nations, and by reason of its consequent inability 
to enforce for its rights and the privile; of its citizens by so 
much forfeits respect of the other nations of the world. 

Our present Standing Army, from the standpoint of personnel and 
equipment, is so ridiculously inadequate as to make us a laughing stock 
among the other nations of the world. By this I do not mean to imp! 
that man for man our Army, the personnel of our Regular Army, wW. 
not equal in efficiency that of any other nation of the world. But 
that will not win battles against superior forces. As my Senator 1 
write to ee upon you that as one of your constituents I am 
most empha iy in favor of an increase in our Standing Army to at 
least 250,000 men, providing at the same time for an adequate reserve, 

I am also in favor of more thorough training of the State militia and 
a coordination of the various units thereof, so as to subject it to cen- 
tralized control. In eonnection I consider Hay bill worse 
than no provision whatever for the necessities of our present case, and 
I trust that you will do everything in your power to defeat that bill 
and to bring about the passage of a bill establishing our military policy 
upon the broadest lines. 

As to the Navy, our Navy is not only our first weapon of offense, 
but, as the situation now nds, our first and only effective weapon 
of defense. The coast line which the United States would have to 
protect in the event of hostilities is many times greater than that of 
any other country with which we might come into conflict and our 
Navy considerably smaller than that of any such country. We have 
a considerably more effective machine in our Navy to-day than we have 
in our Army, but owing to the unfortunate poll of 5 ad- 
ministration this effectiveness is potential rather than actual. 

T am emphatically in favor of Drin our Navy to 100 per cent 
effectiveness and for increasing the of the Navy ag jonately 
to the extent of our coast line and its requirements in event of 
hostilities, This means an energetic prosecution of a naval 
substantially as recommended by the General Board of the Navy, 

Many good citizens are fearful lest the present Congress will 1 
to foist upon the Nation a bill with regard to the Navy similar in i 
effect to the Hay bill. 

I trust that you will do pal rc in your power to o such 
te ee . and to effect adequate constructive legislation 

s respec 
Very truly, yours, ALFRED ELY, 


New York, April 6, 1916. 
Senator JAuns A. O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Earnestly u von to make eve ‘ort to prevent defeat of section 
56, Senate military bill; we need training camps. 
Gustav Scwaw. 
New Yorn, April 5, 1916. 
Senator JAMES A. O'GORMANXN, 
Washington, D- 0.: 
The Volunteer Army movement must not be jeopardized by polities. 
1 went to Plattsburg, finished the march in the ambulance, and have 
gotten many men to go this year, They most decidedly would not join 


the Guard. 
Conran G. GODDARD, 
Roslyn, Long [stand, N. Y. 


New Youn, April 5, 1916. 
Senator Jauns A, O'Gorman 
The Capitol, Washington, D, O.: 

I respectfully urge u you the necessity of approving section 56 
in the ate bill on military organization now under consideration. I 
reel very strongly about th 

J. A. RIPLEY. 


New Yorn, April 5, 1916. 
Ion. Jauns O'Gorman. 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the undersi citizens of the United State: eee a st 
attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan in section 56. of Senate bill, and 
empheticely 8 of this section. 

B. rshall, 


ander S. Farmer, Alfred Aren r, . Schener; 
Geo, A. Griffin, Wm. Lamson, Wm. I Coakley, Geo. J, 
Bourke, Thomas C. Norton, Arthur S. Tuttle, V. 


— 1 
S. Moon, Arthur H. Pi Aswald W. Hill 
Allen, John E. Hill, Wm. I. Foster, F. X. A. Purcell, 
A. G. Thomas, H. M. Foster. 


New YORK, April 5, 1910. 


Senator O’GorMay,. 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Vote against. Lee amendment; section 56 must be retained, 
ALEXANDER GORDON, 
61 Broadway, New York. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Jans A. O'Gorman 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Request you vote against Lee amendment striking out section 56. 
TEHRODORE T. LANE: 


New Yorn, April 5, 1916. 


Senator JaAuns A. O'Gorman, 
Washington, D. O.: 

As a member of the first Platts training regiment, I emphat- 
ically protest against the attempt to eat the Federal reserve plan 
em! ed in section 56 of the Senate bill, and urge upon you the pas- 
sage of this section which practically contemplates a national system 
of Plattsburg camps. 
JOSEPH J. FRANK 


New York City. 


New York, April 5, 1916: 
Senator O'Gorman, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. @.: 
Emphatically indorse section 56 of Senate military bill. The oppor- 
to serve Nation in a Federal foren would make available not less 
than hundred thousand men annually who can not or will not join any 
State militia. 
Dewancry K. Jay. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 


Senator Jauks A. O’'GonMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
I urge emphatically adoption section 56, Senate Army bill, and pro- 
test. utmost ignation attempt defeat it. 
Henrnert K. STOCKTON, 
27 William Street. 


New York, N. V., April 5, 1916, 
Hon, JAMES A. O'Gorman, 


Washington, D. 0.: i 

The Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce protests against the dropping 
from the Army bill of section 56, lg en, Mens a Federal reserve. We 
regard this section as based upon the fundamental duty of citizenship, 
the duty of national defense, and as a step toward a broader recogni- 
tion of this duty. 

W. J. JAQUES, 
President Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce. 
~~ New York, N. V., April 5, 1916, 
Senator O'Gorman, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Emphatically urge passage section 56, Federal reserve bill. 
Frank Dawson. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hon, James A. O'Gorman, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I earnestly believe that section 56 of Senate bill 4840 should be re- 
tained, because I think that a Federal reserve is the most effective 
means of defense and that voluntary training camps, such as were held 
at Plattsburg last summer, should be permanently established by law. 


W. R. Bras, 
2 Broad Street, New York City. 


New Tonk, April 5, 916, 
Hon. JAMES O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I hare followed closely the newspaper accounts of the course of the 
military legislation fn Con . I understand that there is 
opposition to section 56 of Senate bill No. 4840. I earnestly hope that 
you will use your efforts to overcome this opposition. 


A. L. Tivars, 
Plaza Hotel, New York City. 
New York, N. X., April 5, 1916, 


Hon, James A. O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Referring to the national defense bill now pending before the Senate, 

we heartily indorse the Regular Army increase and the Federal reserve 
plans as now embodied" in the bill. In view of the inadequacy for na- 
tional defense of any Regular — which .the American pecple will 
support, in view of the collapse of the State militia as a nativnal de- 
fensive system in every crisis of our history, and in view of the 
uselessness of untrained volunteers in modern war, we most empiatic- 
ally protest against any 8 of the Federal reserve provisions 
unless there is provided the N equate substitute, universal military 
training under exclusive Federal control. 
Sheridan, Albert Buttendorf, Fred F. Moore, Wm. W. 
err, Geo. Fuchs, 
w. J. Buhrendorf, J. L. Murphy, David Kurtzw 
Wood, F. F. 


Pi 
8. 
renzin; Geo. R. 
Eide, H. G. Tafel, J. 
Fox, W. J. Cormack. 


lexander II. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. James A. O'GORMAN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
1 hope 1 5 will use your influence to secure approval of section 56 in 
Senate bilt regarding training are: I am satisfied from my per- 
sonal experience at attsburg that these camps are a necessary aid in 


national defense, 
Prancis W. AYMAR. 


1916. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hon, James A. O'GORMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


I protest against the attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan em- 
bodied in on 56 of Senate bill 4840, because my ex ence at Platts- 
burg last summer conyinces me that the plan is of the greatest value 
as a measure of defense. The plan in no way conflicts with the inter- 
ests of the National Guard, of which I am a member, and it gives an 
opportunity for military 5 to men who can not belon; A to the 
National Guard. It also offers to members of the National Guard a 
chance for a supplementary training under conditions approximatin 
those of actual service. I have scen something of both methods o 
training, and I wish to say very earnestly that if there were any neces- 
sity of choosing between the two the Federal reserve would be more effi- 
cient and reliable. 

Howard H. BROWN, 
116 West Sizty-ninth Street, New York Oity. 


5 New York, April 4, 1916. 
Hon JAuxs A. O’GORMAN 


* 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

On behalf ot Military Training Campe Association of the United 
State of 4,200 men from all sections who have attended Federal training 
camps, and representing also not less than 30,000 citizens who will 

attend this year’s camps, at a cost of $2,000,000 to themselves, we ear- 
nestly protest against attempt to defeat section 56, Senate military bill. 
This section, without impairing National Guard, will make available 
for service of Nation tens of thousands who under no circumstances can 
be made available under a National Guard system. 
MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 


Senator O’'GorMAN, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 
As a member of first training regiment, I wish to protest against the 
attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan embodied in section 56 of 


the Senate bill, and emphatically urge the passage of this section. 
WILLIAM S. SEAMAN, Jr. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
James A. O'GORMAN, 2 
Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 
I protest against attempt to kill training-camps movement. Pass sec- 
tion 56 of Senate bill and give us a chance to defend our lives and honor 


in case of war. 
EDMOND PATTEN GLOVER, 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Senator James A. O'GoRMAN 
Unitea States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

As a thorough believer in Federal training-camps movement, I sin- 
cerely ho that the Federal reserve plan embodied in section 56 of 
Senate bill will become law, and I desire to enter a vigorous protest 
against alleged attempt to defeat this provision. Any modification of 
Chamberiate bill in direction of weak, deceptive, and wasteful Hay bill 
would be national misfortune. If Con appreciated the widespread 
national determination for adequate military and naval preparedness and 
favoring complete federalization of all mili ee and acceptance of 
the recommendations of General Staff, the Chamberlain bill would be 
passed by overwhelming majority. 

ARCHIBALD G. THACHER, 


69 Wall Street. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A. O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I attended the Plattsburg business men's camp last summer and am 
a member of the New York National Guard. In my opinion, the plan 
embodied in section 56 of Senate bill 4840 offers every opportunity to 
create a reserve of far ter efficiency and reliability than a fed- 
eralized militia National Guard. Opposition to this section is utterly 
unjustifiable, even on the assumption that a federalized militia will be 
as reliable and as efficient as a reserve created under section 56. To 
constitute a fedecalized National Guard the only reserve is to discrimi- 
nate against men who are willing and anxious to serve in a reserve, 
but who for business or other reasons are unable or unwilling to join 
the National Guard. Furthermore, section 56 should be retained be- 
cause it put the military training camps upon a permanent basis, and 
thereby offers an opportunity for military training to men who are 
unable or unwilling to join a reserve in time of peace, but who would 
be the first to volunteer in case of war. 

Harrison TWEED, 


103 East Eighty-sieth Street, New York City. 
New York, April 5, 1916. 
James A. O'GorMAN, Washington: 

I wish to urge that section 56 of Senate bill 4840 should be retained, 
for the reason that a Federal reserve is the most effective and desirable 
means of national defense, and for the further reason that voluntary 
training camps such as were held at Plattsburg should be established 
upon a permanent basis. 

B. H. Inness Brown. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Senator James A. O'Gorman, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
I desire to protest most strongly against effort to defeat Federal 
reserve plan, section 56, military preparedness bill H. K 5 
S. DUELL, 


j New York, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. James A. O'GorMAN, Washington: 


Please use your influence to secure adoption section 56 of Senate 
military bill. This provision can not hurt National Guard and will 
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create an adequate reserve at a minimum cost. Camps this year 
throughout United States will be paid for by citizens 3 
OME, 


Joux R. VAN 
+ New Lonk, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES O'GORMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Having had opportunity of observing at first hand as present mem- 
ber National Guard, State of New York, hopelessness of attempting 
to obtain really efficient and dependable soldiery through drills held in 
armories one night a week during winter, supplemented only by short 
encampments in the field In summer, and believing that attempt to 
federalize militia will result in large expenditures public money with- 
out adequate return, and will, in fact, result Laced in creating faise 
feeling of security, I yrge upon you vital necessity of retaining in 
Senate bill 4840 provisions of section 56, which leave way open for 
creation of reserve of Federal volunteers and retention of Federal 
training camps. 


: Wixturop W. ALDRICH, 
45 Bast Sizty-second Street, New York, X. Y. 
7 New YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. JANES A. O'GORMAN, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

As citizens who have had little, if any, military training, who believe 
that the national safety demands that all citizens receive thorough 
military training who are planning to attend the Plattsburg camps 
this summer at considerable inconvenience and apena, we emphati- 
cally protest against any weakening of the Federal reserve provisions 
of the pending defense bill unless there is provided the only adequate 
under exclusive Federal control. 
Clarence F. Bell, Elda L. Kimmey, P. W. O'Grady, Allen E. 

hannon, Edgar F. Smith, Joseph S. Stull it. Arthur 


R. Holbrook, Thomas H. Wiggin, Frederick F. Gris- 
wold, Clinton I., Bogert, Jacob M. Gray, Charles R. 
Cockey, Edward W. Thode, C. Raymond Tiulsart. 


New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. James O'GorRMAN, TE 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


I beg you to fight for retention section 56, Senate Army bill, 
Henny H. CURRAN, 
Republican Leader, Board of Aldermen, 
New York, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. James A, O'GORMAN, bi 
Washington, D. C. 

I learn that the Senate contemplates elimination from Army bill 
provision for Federal reserve, This is the most important provision 
of the bill, being in some measure a recognition of the obligation of 
universal military service and the beginning of a real licy of pre- 
paredness. I emphatically urge the retention of this section. 

ARTHUR WM, BARBER. 


New YORK, N, Y., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. James A. O'GORMAN, ehe 


United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand efforts being made to defeat licy looking toward 
Federal training camps as outlined in section 56 in Senate bill now 
under consideration, We earnestly protest a st the attempt to de- 
feat the Federal reserve plan embodied in this section and strongly 
urge the passage of same. 


Ionen BOWKER, 
C. M. SHULTZ. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator James A. O'Gorman, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 
Save section 56, Army bill, and authorize Federal reserve plan. 
L. E. WIMAN. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916, 


Hon. James A, O'GoRMAN 
Washington: 

In my opinion section 56 of Senate bill 4840 should be retained, be- 
cause a Federal reserve is the best means of national defense and 
because voluntary camps such as were held at Plattsburg should be 
officially recognized and permanently established. 

Carb TAYLOR, 
24 Broad Street, New York City. 


New York, N. X., April 6, 1916. 
Senator James O'GorMay, 
Washington, D. C.: 
rotest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan in 
nate bill and emphatically urge passage of this section. 
PIRIE MACDONALD, 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 


I earnest] 
section 56 0 


Senator O’'GorMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I earnestly urge you to give your fullest support to Federal reserve 
plan as embodied in section 56, Senate bili now under consideration, 
and to work for its passage. 

Respectfully, W. R. May, 
121 East Thirty-cighth Street, New York. 
ET NEW YORK, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A, O'GORMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Trust you will use every effort tọ retain section 56, providing for 

Federal training camps. egard this as essential to sound national 


system of defense, 
Tames D. WILLIAMS, 
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New York, N. I., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Jas. A. O’GorMAN, 


U. S. Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


We the undersigned citizens of the United States protest ey the 
attempt to defeat the Federal reserve plan in section 56 of the Senate 


bill, and ag ag urge the passage of this section. 
rie A ay 2a . S. Langthorn, F. II. Pond, M. J. Ungrich, 
© A Cofin, Wm. B. Hunter, Roger W. Armstrong, 
Jas. F. Sanbern, Chas. Goodman, Robt. J. Vanepps, 


James G. Grimes, Harry R. 


SCHENECTADY, N. X., April 5, 1916. 


Bouton. 


Senator JAMES A. O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: ‘ 

Hope you will give your support to bills pending providing for con- 
tinuance of Plattsburg and similar training camps; sentiment of this 
community strongly favors such legislation. Only five attended Platts- 
burg from here last year, as a result of their experiences more than 
100 will go this year. 

E. P. EDWARDS, 
President, Schenectady Rifle Olub. 
ITHACA, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Senator O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Request your support of measures for providing a Federal volunteer 


force. 
R. C. Cannen. 
G. R. PHIPPS. 


BROOKLYN, N. X., April 5, 1916. 
Senator James O'GoRMAN. 


The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully and most earnestly ask geas support for Federal reserve 
measure in section 56 of the Senate bill. 7 A 
NO. AUER. 


New YORK, April 5, 1916. 


Senator Jas. A. O'GoRMAN, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge most emphatically the passage of section 56 of the Senate mili- 
tary bill providing for Federal reserve; protest earnestly against defeat 
of this section. 

L. QUIGLEY, 
108 West Siaty-ninth Street, New York City, 
New York, April 5, 1916, 
Senator Jauns O'GorMAN, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 

I understand that section 56, regarding training camps, of the Sen- 
ate Army bil: is in danger of being defeated, the removal of this sec- 
tion would devitalize the bill and the State will not sanction feeble 
attempts at preparedness, 

H. L. Merennor, 


~Rocuesrer, N. I., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Jas. A. O'GORMAN 


The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 
The Rochester national-defense contingen 
and growing, vigorously ee: attempt to kill 
Senate bill, permitting retary of ar to conduct the Federal 
We urge your best efforts in support of the passage 


N. R. POTTER, 
Member of the Executive Committee. 


more than 700 strong 
85 section 56 of the 


training camps, 
of this section, 


Naw Tonk, April 5, 1016. 
Hon, JAMES A. O’GorMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

As one who went to Plattsburg last summer and who expects to go 
again this year, and as a me the Veteran Co: of Artillery, I 
urge you to do your utmost to secure the presence of Federal reserve 
plan embodied in section 56 of the Senate bill. E 


New Lonk, April 6, 1916. 


Hon. James A. O'GORMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


b behind Chamberlain bill, Please oppose Hay bill. 
F c J. i, MALLorry. 


New York, April 5, 1916. 


Senator James A. O’GORMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Favor stron, bill authorizing the President or Secretary of War 
organizing Federal volunteers in ce times and conducting training 
camps 8 Federal control. Understand article 56 of Federal reserve 
plan bill now before Senate contemplates this. phatically urge 
passage of this section and protest strongly any attempt to defeat same. 

. S. LEVERICH. 
ROBERT PETTIGREW. 
M. M. MURPHY. 

L. E. HUTTON. 


STAPLETON, N. X., April 5. 
Senator James A. O’GoRMAN, 
Senate Chamber, the Capitol, Washington, D. 0.: 

As a member of the business men’s training camp, held at Platts- 
burg last summer. I wish to emphatically urge the passage of on 
5G of the Senate bill now under consideration, the 
reserve plan, which I der a most important 
for na defense. 


measure in the plan 


R. C. WIGAND. 
Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, something was said yester- 
day by certain of the Senators regarding an extremely offensive 
propaganda organized by certain citizens who are especially 
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interested in the National Guard. I hold a letter in my hand 
addressed to me and signed by H. S. Sternberger, colonel, on 
the letterhead of the Headquarters Division, National Guard, 
New York Municipal Building, New York City. I shall ask 
to have this letter read. 

It will be noted that it lacks the phraseology of the ordinary 
communication from a citizen to a Senator or to any other public 
official. It is more in the nature of a command to eliminate the 
volunteer army provision from the pending bill. It is based 
upon a positively selfish proposition, namely, that in the 
opinion of the writer the adoption of that provision will be 
prejudicial to the National Guard. He loses sight entirely of 
the larger and the more patriotic aspect of the question as to 
what is the best thing for the country in this grave crisis, 

I ask that the letter may be read by the Secretary, including 
the heading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS Division, NATIONAL GUARD, New York, 


New York City, Aprit . 
From: Chief of the Quartermaster Corps. ee 
To: Senator James A, O'Gorman, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: National Guard legislation. 


1. I desire to inform you that the Hay bill as passed is satisfactory 
to the National Guard, and I urge particularly that sections 76 and 
77 of the House bill as 8 be incorporated in the Senate bill. I am 
opposed to section 58 of the old C rlain bill, which authorizes the 
President to orennise volunteers in time of peace; this, to my mind, is 
detrimental! to the National Guard. 

2. I wish to call to your attention the fact that I shall use my 
influence, not only with National Guardsmen but with all citizens whom 
I come in contact, toward pointing out to them that the so-called conti- 
nental army scheme is impracticable and would have a bad result if 

I urge qpon you as Senator from New York State, having about 

8,000 National Guardsmen in active service at 3 and about three 
times that number who have served in the National Guard, to oppose 
any contemplated measure that is detrimental to the interests of the 


National Guard at large. 
H. S. STERNBERGER, Colonel. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I have not the honor of any personal 
acquaintance with the writer of that letter, and I suspect he 
does not know me. If he did, he might know that the tone of 
his communication was not calculated to be persuasive with me. 
I am not accustomed to accept dictation from any source, and 
in a matter of this grave character I resent any attempt at 
coercion from any person. 

Now, Mr. President, with regard to one objection the writer 
of that letter makes against the provision for the volunteer 
army, let me make this observation. The head of the National 
Guard in the State of New York is Maj. Gen. O’Ryan, a man 
of fine character and unusual military ability. He is probably 
the only officer connected with the National Guard in any State 
in this country who has been invited to take the course in the 
War College in this city, and he has completed it. In the opinion 
of Regular Army officers he is a born soldier. I am sure that the 
subordinate officer who wrote the offensive note to me was not 
voicing the sentiment of the patriotic citizens of the State of 
New York who are identified with the National Guard in that 
State, and that this volunteer army provision will not impair 
the efficiency of the National Guard is shown by a letter written 
by Gen. O’Ryan, which I shall read. Under date of January 17. 
1916, Gen. O’Ryan stated: 


Is there objection? The Chair 


and the training camps for 5 and business men. q 

nly be answered emphatically in the negative, but it may be 
affirmatively stated with emphasis that the training regiments 
have been of benefit to the National Guard of this State at least. A 
very considerable number of men of the Pla ent 
have joined o s of the New York division, some as commis- 
sioned officers and some as enlisted men. 

Wholly aside from the foregoing, there is another aspect of the train- 
ing camps which should not be lost sight of. There are in some locali- 
tles men who desire military training, but who are so circumstanced 
that they can not make available for the B the amount of time 
demanded by service in the National Guard. me of the men in this 

find it possible to devote 30 days for training during the summer 
months. The g camps furnish the needed o ty for men 
in this class. These camps are, therefore, performing a service to the 
Nation in respect to such men which it is not possible for the National 
Guard to ‘orm. 

I have no hesitation in urging upon officers of the National Guard 
thro out the State their fullest cooperation in support of the ex- 
cellent movement represented by the training camps. In New York 
State facilities have been provided in some of the armories for detach- 
ments of men of the training camps who desire to continue the work 
begun at Plattsburg. 


Mr. President, the proposed volunteer army is a development 
of the training system referred to in this letter of Gen. O’Ryan, 
and I prefer to accept the opinion of this gentleman on this 
question rather than the criticisms here and elsewhere of men 
not so well qualified to speak on the subject. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I would regard it as being 
extremely unfortunate if, as a result of this debate, a prejudice 


1916. 
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should be aroused throughout the country against the officers of 
the National Guard in the different States. For the men who 
have given their time and their services substantially without 
compensation to the National Guard in my own State I could 
not say anything but a good word. Many of those gentlemen 
have expressed to me their opinion that section 56 would not 
only be to the detriment of the National Guard, but, in their 
opinion, would work ill instead of good to the country. In 
expressing that opinion I believe that they are acting, as they 
always have acted in military affairs, from motives of extreme 
patriotism. After a careful study of the subject, however, I am 
constrained to disagree with them; but, notwithstanding that, 
Mr. President, I know that they are honest in what they say and 
that they believe every word that they tell me, I can not now 
refrain from expressing my dissent from some of the expressions 
that have been given out in the course of this debate reflecting 
upon their motives in working for the elimination of this par- 
ticular section. 

I do not think they are right. I think, on the whole, that 
section 56 errs in not being strong enough; and if any amend- 
ment should be offered tending to strengthen it, I would vote 
for it. 

I have received many telegrams favoring this section, and 
some in opposition to it. I hope the section will be retained, and 
I hope, but hardly expect, that it will be amended so as to make 
it stronger than it is as reported by the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if by occupying even a 
brief time I would materially delay action upon the pending 
bill and its amendments I would refrain from speaking, for I 
realize that, so far as influencing the vote of Senators is con- 
cerned, much of the discussion here is of no avail. My only 
excuse for saying anything at this time is to give an oppor- 
tunity to the many people who have written me on the subject 
of preparedness, both for and against, to understand the rea- 
sons which will compel me to vote for reasonably adequate 
military protection to the United States. I am not a mili- 
tary expert and have felt it the part of patriotic duty to 
defer largely in matters of detail and efficiency to those prac- 
tical military men whose high character, unquestioned ability, 
and expert study and experience have made them authorities on 
this subject. Unfortunately, these experts are not entirely 
agreed upon all matters affecting the question, and in such 
cases of disagreement I have tried consistently to weigh the 
arguments pro and con in order to reach the best conclusion 
possible. 

It can not be reasonably denied by even the most optimistic 
pacifist that the most unusual and disturbing conditions obtain 
in the world and in the United States that have ever been 
known in our history. From the alluring dreams of commer- 
cialism, in which the specter of war never entered, the world 
‘awoke to the horrid reality of “grim-visaged war” astride 
the world. The change to our people was startling. The days 
passed and 10,000,000 men were equipped with appliances of 
war, the most appallingly destructive that the genius and in- 
vention of man could devise—engines the most deadly ever 
‘known to the world; poisonous gases which make fatal the 
very breath of life, flying machines dropping death from the 
clouds, submarine dragoons which fill the seas with terror. As 
these shocking facts became known the world gasped and civili- 
zation stood still. But gradually the news of millions slain 
and millions maimed for life became so common that local news 
‘and markets again held the attention, at least of the American 
people. Europe, drunk with human blood, became the reeling, 
ready market for war supplies made in the United States. 
During all this time, revolutions, one succeeding another with- 
out intermission, were devastating Mexico, in which were 
rightfully thousands of Americans and other foreigners, whose 
lives and properties were sacrificed under direction of bandit 
leaders. The relations of the United States with the European 
belligerents and with Mexico have been strained almost to the 
breaking point, and at no time has the situation been more 
critical than it is at present. 

Great Britain has rewritten the international laws governing 
the rights of neutrals whenever her desire prompted, and 
American commerce of practically all kinds has been treated 
as contraband and American rights have been ignored. She 
has made the United States one of her most effective allies, and 
is offended at the even mild protests of our Government. Ger- 
many has violated the laws of warfare by sinking defenseless 
ships carrying American citizens, who, under the law of nations, 
had a legal, if not a moral, righ: to be upon them. She is 
offended at us because we have but weakly protested aguinst 
Great Britain's policy of making us a party to the latter's 
wicked efforts to starve the women, children, and noncom- 
batants of Germany. Russia has no existing trenty with the 


United States and still cherishes resentment at our attempt a 
few years ago to meddle with her domestic affairs. Japan's 
memory still rankles with our Nation's attitude in the immigra- 
tion matter and listens with ill-concealed displeasure to insults 
from Americans. She has not forgotten the school and land 
episodes in California nor her frustrated attempts to acquire 
Magdalena Bay, and it is possible that she feels the United 
States lessened the fruits of her victory in the late war with 
Russia. European nations hold us responsible for losses sus- 
tained by their nationals in Mexico and Mexico hates the 
United States with an undying hatred. 

The Congress has not been permitted to know the exact situa- 
tion of our foreign relations. ‘The President and his Secretary 
of State probably do know. Some of the President’s special 
envoys may know what Congress does not. But I shall not at 
this time nor on this bill enter into any extended criticism of 
the administration in its conduct of our foreign affairs. The 
present duty is nonpartisan, and, while I hold radical views as 
to the cause for much of our unpleasant national predicament, I 
recognize that it is a condition and not a theory that con- 
frents us. 

That our foreign affairs are critical, no thoughtful man can 
doubt. The things which I have mentioned and others are 
known. The President has issued a call for help. He has said 
that imminent danger threatened and that our country was in- 
sufficiently prepared to meet even the Mexican situation. He 
has warned the people that sparks were flying all around and 
that our country was in danger of a destructive conflagration. 
He is the head of the Army and Navy, and as such he has called 
upon Congress to give him an adequate Army to meet the pres- 
ent and prospective emergencies. It will respond now, as it 
always has responded, to every emergency call of the Com- 
mander in Chief. Congress and the country desire that our 
Republic ‘shall be preserved against any reasonable possibility 
of dishonor or destruction. It has a mission for humanity 
which will require centuries to complete and a Congress which, 
through mistaken notions of economy or fear of personal politi- 
cal death, would fail to provide in an adequate degree insurance 
against national loss or destruction, would betray its trust, and 
become an enemy of democracy. 

I feel that it is a higher duty to protect the country against 
the possibilities of foreign invasion than is the duty of a 
banker te protect his deposits against burglars or his home 
against fire. The banker is reasonably certain his bank will 
never be entered by thieves, yet he makes ussurance double 
sure by installing a safe as nearly burglar proof as possible. 
Not one house in a thousand burns up, and yet he insures his 
home against fire. With the air full of sparks, as stated by 
the President, and our Nation’s premises very inflammable, 
shall we not take out insurance? 

Personally I have not worked myself into the hysteria of a 
great war fright, and yet I believe that the possibilities of in- 
ternational trouble were never so great as at present. Our 
government's conduct of foreign affairs has contributed to this 
condition. Our wealth and resources invite it. The world never 
saw so large a number of war-trained and seasoned soldiers at 
one time as are now under arms. War is now to them a profes- 
sion. Its terrors have steeled their nerves and deadened their 
sensibilities. The greatest nations of Europe are war mad, 

Russia and Japan were supposed te have been bankrupted 
by the recent war between them, and yet to-day, before the 
old wounds are healed, we find them stronger and more mili- 
tant than ever. England had hardly recovered from the Boer 
War before she entered the present conflict. Our Revolutionary 
War prepared the United States to enter the struggle of 1812. 
Does anyone doubt that at the close of the Civil War those 
four-year veterans would have enlisted in a war against a 
foreign foe even more eagerly than they went to the front in 
sixty-one, and that the North and South would have united? 

But I believe that preparation is especially necessary now 
that the President and the naval and military experts have 
admitted and advertised to the world our unpreparedness to 
cope with even weak and disrupted Mexico. We must defend 
the priceless heritage of democracy against reasonably pos- 
sible invasion. But for the sake of peace we should show the 
world that we are prepared to pretect our own. Such prepa- 
ration will be a good investment. If we are reasonably pre- 
pared for a defensive war, we will never have one. If we are 
not so prepared, we may have one. It is because I love peace 
and hate war that I want to render my couutry immune to the 
latter by preparation. Dees anyone doubt that the United 
States would not have been subjected to many of the insults 
and wrongs from Mexico and the European belligerents if we 

not said “We are too proud to fight”; “We have not a 
cient Army and Navy”; We will debate questions which 
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throughout our history were by our Government thought un- 
debatable ”? 

The peace-loving, insult-resenting, just, and trained athletic 
giant is never insulted, is never attacked. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I want the United States to be 
in a position to lead in the world effort to make impossible an- 
other such war as that now waging. If through preparation 
we are practically immune to war we will have more influence 
at the council table of the nations than we will have if it is 
thought that fear and self-interest prompts our action. Better 
to spend a billion dollars in a program of defense, even if when 
it is completed our guns and armor are scrapped and our war 
craft are left to rot and rust at their moorings, than to lead our 
untrained youth to slaughter in an invited war and at a cost 
of many billions of dollars. 

And so, Mr. President, being satisfied that it is the duty of 
this Congress to reorganize our Army and Navy with a view 
to greatly increasing their efficiency, the question with me is 
how and when to do it. As to how it shall be done, I have al- 
ready stated that I am inclined to be governed largely in my vote 
by men whose training and experience fit them to advise. The 
time to begin is now. Indeed, we are already late in beginning. 
The very first business of this Congress should have been this 
work. Just as soon as the President saw the sparks flying, just 
as soon as he discovered that he was wrong when he condemned 
those men who said our country was without adequate defense, 
he should have used his great demonstrated power over Congress 
and urged its undivided attention to preparation. He should 
have speeded up the Government navy yards and private con- 
tractors who were working on ships authorized two and three 
years ago. This work has not been hastened, and to-day we 
have sixty-odd war craft that have been authorized and under 
construction for from one to three years. If an emergency need 
for a larger and more efficient Army and Navy exists, every 
energy of the Government and its agents should be employed to 
its limit of greatest efficiency. The administration has been so 
deliberate about this matter that I have sometimes wondered if 
the President really did see the dangers he so graphically de- 
scribed on his trip through the Middle West; and yet I feel that 
he is right now in urging speedy and adequate preparation. 
Dangers do confront us, and time may be of the very essence 
of our safety. 

As to this particular bill, I think the able chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and his capable and experienced 
assistants on the committee have given it much study in prepa- 
ration, and it seems about the least that can in good reason be 
done. I think that a greater increase in the Standing Army 
should be provided for the first two years. At the end of that 
period we may find that we do not need so large a further in- 
crease as we now anticipate, and the faster we fill up the re- 
serve force with men who have had service with the colors the 
more efficient will be our defense. It does not seem to me that 
the addition of 16,000 men to our already concededly inadequate 
Army provided in this measure is a suflicient increase for the 
first year. It is probable, however, that the recruiting officers 
will have trouble in securing 16,000 enlistments in a year. 
Young men are not going to break madly away from jobs pay- 
ing from $15 to $30 a week to join the Army at $24 per month. 
It also seems to me it would have been wise to have provided 
for a little larger pay and more attractive inducements. 

I favor the committee provision for regular reserves. I have 
some doubts about its being of much immediate avail, for the 
reason that young men may not enlist, but it is worth trying. 
There are thousands of patriotic men in this country who are 
willing to enlist in such a cause as this and under these pro- 
visions, and I think it would be better to have men who are 
closely connected with the colors ready at hand than to rely 
entirely upon the National Guard. 

I am especially pleased with the provisions relating to the 
National Guard. That is a force already in existence. It is 
composed of the best young men in the States. This bill will 
give them an inspiration and a status which will increase their 
usefulness. The constitutional objections which have been 
urged against federalizing the State militia do not have as 
much weight with me as perhaps they ought to have. I realize, 
of course, that it is possible to conceive of a State that would 
not follow the discipline and training prescribed and followed 
by the Regular Army organization, but it is highly improbable 
that it would do so. Under existing statutes Regular Army 
officers are now drilling the State militia. If this bill becomes 


a law, the National Guard will have greater responsibilities, 
and it will, in my judgment, patriotically meet them. I have 
no doubt about the patriotism of the American people should 
our country be actually threatened with invasion by a foreign 
nation, but they must be convinced of the real danger, 
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can not expect young men to give up their ambitions, their 
profitable and attractive avocations of peace, and enlist in a 
Regular Army when they are told on high authority that the 
talk of a foreign war is jingoism, that we are sufliciently pre- 
pared for any probable emergency, and that no reaso able 
possible danger threatens, even though a little later that same 
authority becomes panic-stricken and without specifications 
states that war is possible, that our country is unprepared, and 
danger is imminent. Personally I hold the opinion that we 
should have an effective standing army of 200,000 men with 
short term of service, but longer term of enlistment. We should 
haye an efficient reserve of as many more men thoroughly 
trained and ready at all times to be called to the colors. My 
own notion is that if enlistments were made for four years with 
regular service in time of peace of not more than two years on 
full pay and then two years of service in the reserves with pay- 
ment for period occupied in drill, both Regular Army and re- 
serves could be recruited so as to remain at approximately full 
strength. This, with the provisions of the bill for the National 
Guard, would, in my judgment, prepare the country adequately 
for any reasonably possible emergency, and would not offend 
the popular objections to a large standing army and would 
not unduly increase the burden of taxes upon the people. 

I am in hearty accord with the idea of military training in our 
schools and colleges. Such training should be compulsory upon 
every physically and mentally fit boy over 15 years of age, 
whether he be the son of a millionaire or of a laboring man. I 
favor this, not alone or largely for the possible needs of war, 
but for the good of the boys, and therefore for the welfare of the 
country. Military discipline and subjection to authority are 
necessary to the highest good of the citizens of a republic. 
Such discipline is conducive to straighter, stronger, healthier 
men, and subjection to properly constituted authority is one of 
the first lessons which the citizen should learn. Neither wealth 
nor station should exempt any fit man from service to his coun- 
try if oceasion requires it. With such training our present 
standing army would be abundantly sufficient. If we were so 
prepared, Mr. President, every nation—aye, all the nations com- 
bined—would hesitate long before engaging in a war of con- 
quest against the United States. It would answer the charge 
of militarism, the complaint of political influence by the Army, 
and relieve the people of the great burden of cost. The people 
do not yet understand this plan, however, and popular senti- 
ment seems to be against it, but in time it will be adopted. In 
the meanwhile it becomes my duty to vote for the best thing 
that is possible at this time, which is the pending amended bill. 

I wish I knew how much the greed of gain has had to do with 
our present need of preparation. I wish I knew the real status 
of our foreign relations. But I do not, nor can I know. Our 
trouble with poverty-stricken, revolution-torn Mexico has dis- 
closed our military weakness, and 20,000 volunteers have been 
asked to enlist for the purpose of entering, if need be, the sun- 
struck, famine-infested deserts and barrens of the alleged Re- 
public to the south of us. The President as Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy is crying danger and appealing for 
help. I must under these circumstances, from what real knowl- 
edge I have of the situation, believe that he has not so com- 
pletely reversed himself on the question of our Nation’s de- 
fenses without sufficient cause, and I prefer to vote the people's 
money to prevent future possible trouble, even though a knowl- 
edge of the real facts might make it unnecessary, than by in- 
action to make possible a greater loss from disastrous invasion 
and the possible destruction of thousands of my countrymen. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, there is some good in section 
56; and the good that is in section 56 is the basis found in the 
plan or system of training camps, originating, I believe, at 
Plattsburg, N. V., last year. 

I do not think anyone fails to appreciate the value of these 
training camps, and if we could have had a plain provision in 
this bill—and I believe I can point out a way in which we could 
have one—for the development and encouragement of these 
camps, placing the participants in the encampments under an 
oath of enlistment for a term of years so that they would be 
subject at any time to call, it would have been a very meri- 
torious measure. 

I was much interested in the letter read by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O’Gorsran] this morning, which I think illu- 
minates the background from whence the telegrams come that 
have come here this morning. That letter, signed by Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan, relates not to a nebulous proposition, which 
some members of the committee themselves admit they do not 
yet understand, embodied in section 56, but it relates to the 
encouragement of training camps; and I believe the sentiment 
that is reflected here this morning in the telegrams comes from 
those who believe in the training camps and can not come from 
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a full understanding of the complexities of section 56, when the 
members of the committee, when asked as to the purpose to be 
effected by that section, are unable to state what that section 
means, 

Mr. President, I do not believe there can be any conflict 
between the training camps, carried to the extent of enlistment 
for a term of years of the men who participate in those train- 
ing camps, and the National Guard. It is a little singular that 
the other day we were treated here to the suggestion that the 
National Guard was seeking to influence legislation, when this 
morning we are treated to the spectacle of a deluge of telegrams 
designed to affect legislation in the counteraspect and along the 
counterlines. 

If it were possible to take section 56 and convert it into a 
plain section, plainly stating what was meant, so that there 
could be no difference of opinion among the members of the 
committee themselves as to what it meant, it would be a wise 
step to take. Section 56 refers to and brings into it and makes 
u part of it another law. You go to that law, and you find 
that that law incorporates another law; and we have here the 
spectacle of a provision proposed to be enacted which will re- 
quire the consultation of three separate, independent statutes 
to understand what the provision means. 

Under this view of the case I am impelled, I think, to vote 
against the provision. If the provision prevails, we will have it 
for what it is worth. If it is defeated, I am satisfied that there 
will be a measure offered in its place that will plainly point out 
just what is intended, and effectuate, develop, and enlarge the 
training-camp plan. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrraran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The Senator seems to be favorable to the 
idea that section 56 should be eliminated from the bill. I de- 
sire to ask the Senator what provision would be made for a 
‘reserve force if the National Guard provision should be held to 
offend the Constitution of the United States? In that con- 
tingency there will be, of course, no provision for a reserve. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the National Guard provision 
can not be held to offend the Constitution practically in this, 
that when there is a call to arms the National. Guard, consist- 
ing, as it will, of units, will, in the main, as in the Spanish War, 
be ready to enlist; and once enlisted into the Federal force, it 
becomes subject tu the Federal law. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, The Senator admits, then, that, notwith- 
standing this proposed legislation, so far ss it affects the Na- 
tional Guard, in the event of war it will be entirely optional 
with the members of the National Guard as to whether they will 
leave their own States? 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Minnesota does not admit 
that, by any means. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is there any doubt 
that the National Guard can be called into service by the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of suppressing insurrection or repelling 
invasion in any part of the United States? 

Mr. CLAPP. None whatever. More than that, the Su- 
preme Court has held that repelling invasion may consist of 
counterinvasion, the President being the one to determine as 
to the expediency of that; but, as putting it beyond any pale 
of controversy, these men can be enlisted. The Senator from 
New York does not understand me. I would have the camps. 
I would have these men take an oath that for a given number 
of years, whatever term might be fixed upon, they should be 
subject to call to arms. 

As illustrating the ambiguity, the uncertainty of section 56, 
if war should come with section 56 in operation, we would have 
an indefinite number, from our present standpoint, of men who 
had received the training of these camps, and who would be dis- 
persed throughout the country. On the other hand, we would 
have our concrete National Guard units, companies, regiments, 
brigades, and, I think in two States, divisions. Now, the ques- 
tion is, Which would be first called upon? 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertme] offered an 
amendment plainly stating that under those circumstances the 
National Guard should be first called. That that is the theory 
of the chairman of the committee is evident from the fact that 
the chairman of the committee insists that with section 56 
enacted as it now reads, and in connection with these other 
three laws that you would have to read to find out what sec- 
tion 56 means, the National Guard would be first called upon. 
Whatever doubt there may be as to the correctness of that 
interpretation, it is an admission that the National Guard 


should first be called upon, because there is no suggestion from 
the chairman. that the law which he claims makes that pro- 
vision should be repeated. 

With that admission, why should there be any doubt about 
it? Why not accept an amendment that will put it beyond any 
question? And yet, when another member of the committee 
was asked that question yesterday morning, he was unable 
to answer the question. I think he might well make that ad- 
mission, for I do not believe that the provision found in the 
Dick bill, enacted at a time when this provision of section 56 
was unthought of, would cover the men enlisted under sec- 
tion 56. 

I have always contended, since I have been in the Senate, 
that a law should be plain. It is sometimes excusable that we 
err in judgment; it is sometimes excusable that we are unable 
to state plainly matters. difficult of statement; but there is no 
excuse for not stating plainly a matter which is susceptible 
of plain statement, and I do not believe legisiation should be 
enacted in this form. 

I can justify voting against this section, because I am satisfied 
that if section 56 is stricken out there will be substituted for it a 
plain, practical provision for carrying on and developing training 
camps, and providing that those who participate in those train- 
ing camps shall be sworn into the service. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. WARREN. I have listened with interest to what the 
Senator says. He seems to doubt whether this section meets the 
views of those who have been in, or wish to go into, camps for 
training. If the Senator will permit me, here is a telegram 
from the executive committee of the Association of Training 
Camps that I should like to have read; but of course the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. CLAPP. I have no objection to its being read. I should 
then want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suppose every Senator has re- 
ceived it, perhaps. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. If so, they can say so; but it refers directly 
to the question that the Senator now has under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say that it is not a late telegram. The 
date will be given by the Secretary. It is not one of those that 
came to-day. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

New York, N. Y., April 4, 1916. 
Hon. Francts E. WARREN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of Military Training Camps Association of the United 
States, consisting of 4,200 men from all seetions who have attended Fed- 
eral training camps and representing also not less than 30,000 citizens 
who will attend this year’s camps at a cost of $2,000,000 to themselves, 
we . against attempt to defeat section 56, Senate mili- 
tary bill. section, without impairing National Guard, will make 
available for service cf Nation tens of thousands who, under no cir- 
cumstances can be made available under a National Guard system. 

MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CEAPP. Now, I should ljke to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming whether he regards that telegram as decisive of an 
inquiry which was made here the other day and remains unan- 
swered, and that is as to whether there will be headquarters 
established with all the paraphernalia necessary for the prompt 
mobilization of troeps corresponding to the units which might 
be made up of the men who participate in these training encamp- 
ments. 

Mr. WARREN. I will answer the Senator. The fifty-sixth is 
a short section and does not go into detail, but it refers specifi- 
cally to the law now on the statute books passed within the lust 
two years providing for volunteer forces. Under that act, of 
course, the units are the same, or relatively the same, as in the 
Regular Army, The Senator will keep it in mind in reading 
section 56 that it leaves it with the President as to calling them 
out. It leaves it also with the President as to how those units 
shall be formed, as to some particulars, just exactly as the Hay 
bill has done and more or less the Chamberlain bill, so that 
there may be additional transportation trains and other matters 
that are only useful when the troops are expected to go imme- 
diately into active service. In the meantime, it would only be 
carried as far as to train the men in these camps up to the 
point where, when trains for transportation, and so forth, were 
made up, they would have passed over all the elementary parts 
and be ready to take hold of the larger matters, and would be 
that much ahead of the volunteers wlio were not enlisted until 
war was actually upon us and our men utterly without military 
knowledge. 
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Mr. CLAPP. In other words, the Senator has not thrown 
any light on the question which I asked him, if he thought the 
sender of that telegram had in mind—— 


Mr. WARREN. The sender of that telegram 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CLAPP. I am yielding now to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, as he is replying to my question. 

Mr. WARREN. The telegram follows the 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest that the Senator confine his interrup- 
tion to an inquiry. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that the executive committee 
were here in person and discussed that matter with the com- 
mittee, and they stated that section 56 would meet the views of 
that association, and that under it they would enlist. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator from Wyoming a ques- 
tion about the telegram, 

Mr. CLAPP. I shall have to decline, under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED. I am not going to make a speech. I want to 
ask a question. I should like to ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota to ask the Senator from Wyoming if he does not have 
some reason to believe that the telegram which he read is one 
of a lot of canned telegrams emanating from a common source 
and in substantially the same phraseology? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I would dislike to ask that 
question, because I have taken the stand that we ought not to 
deal with any of these telegrams from that attitude. I believe 
in the right, and more than that, I believe it is the duty of our 
citizens to freely communicate their views to the Members of 
this body. 

Mr. REED. So do I, Mr. President, and if the Senator will 
pardon me 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not yield except for a question. 

Mr. DU PONT. I wish to answer the Senator as to where 
the headquarters of the corps are to be established. I under- 
stand that it will be in the War Department. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, I have an answer. The headquarters of 
this foree will be in the War Department. It has been insisted 
on this floor that there would be units organized and each one 
would have its officers and they would have somewhere a 
central place that they might call headquarters. On the other 
hand, I have gone through the various laws that this proposed 
law refers to, and I can find no authority for that suggestion, 
and the question remains practically unanswered yet as to 
what will be the locus of these various organizations which 
may be trained into units, composed of the men who attend 
these camps. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLAPP. For an inquiry. 

Mr. LODGE. All those details are embodied in the act of 
the Sixty-third Congress which provides for a volunteer force. 
This revives it. The whole thing is there, and we do not want 
to repeat it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, if that is true, this requires a little 
illumination. $ 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know who can illuminate it better 
than the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. That act provides for details of men who are 
called to arms and kept under arms in units all the time until 
their term of service expires. I submit there is not a Senator 
on this foor who would admit or suggest that this bill con- 
templates the calling of these men to a locality as men called 
to arms and keeping them at that locality in the interim be- 
tween these terms of camp-training experience and activity. 

Again, the other question remains unanswered, and now, as 
throwing light on the telegram offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming, the training-camp organization committee that has 
this matter in charge contemplates that there can be 100,000 
men secured at an expense of something like $3,000,000. They 
never dreamed of the expense contemplated by this provision. 
The estimates of the Senate committee contemplate twenty- 
four millions the first year. The training-camp committee, on 
the other hand, had in mind the training-camp proposition, 
which is a valuable thing, giving to the citizens of this country 
the opportunity of military training and supplementing that 
with an enlistment that requires them to respond to a call to 
arms if made within the time of the enlistment. £ 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that on an important mat- 
ter like this, instead of being told, as we were told yesterday, 
to first vote the provision in and then ascertain what it means, 
we ought first ascertain what is proposed by the section, and 


if we can agree as to the purpose thus disclosed then adopt the 
section, and if we can not agree then reject it. Feeling certain 
as I do that the Senate, in case section 56 is rejected, will make 
a prompt and complete provision for training camps contem- 
plated by the letter read by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GormMaAN] and contemplated by the telegrams that we have 
received here this morning, I believe it is my duty to insist, as 
far as I can through the activities of my vote, in requiring that 
section 56 be made plain and explicit. I believe under the 
existing condition in the Senate the only way that can be ac- 
complished is to strike out section 56 and then put in a sub- 
stitute over which there can be no discussion as to what it 
means. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I regret that 
the Senator from Oregon IMr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of 
the committee, is not here at this moment. I feel that he was 
most unfortunate in a portion of his remarks yesterday where 
he said—I read from the RECORD: 

Mr. President, it the National Guard intends to come here as a 
political force, as it has done—there is not any question about that, 

I insist that that is a most ungenerous and unfair statement. 
I do not believe the National Guard have come down here as 
a political force or have made an effort to dominate the Senate 
through any political means. I do know that some members 
of the National Guard have been here, but I believe the National 
Guardsmen are prompted by a spirit and a purpose as lofty 
and as patriotic as that of any Senator in this body. I know 
many of those men and I feel that the accusation is unjust and 
ungenerous. Those men came here because they believed the 
enactment of this particular bill, and particularly with section 
56 in it, would tend to disintegrate and destroy their National 
Guard. 

I will say, as I said the other day, the National Guard is an 
arm of great service in this country. They are not tin soldiers 
nor toy soldiers. It will not do to charge that on them. They 
are a patriotic body of men, as brave and as patriotic as any 
band of men who ever carried a gun. I recall very well in 
my own State, and I can look back far enough and recall in 
the State of New York and in the State of Pennsylvania when 
the National Guard gave infinite service to our country, infinite 
service to the State, and now it illy becomes Senators to talk 
about National Guardsmen coming down here and pressing 
themselves as a body, a political force, to carry out a par- 
ticular measure. 

I am impressed with the fact that this bill will disintegrate 
and destroy the National Guard. I am as much for the welfare 
of the country and so are these men as can be the authors of 
this measure. Those men have no mean or ulterior purpose 
to serve. They are as patriotic as we. We all realize the 
necessity, and zou can not find a Senator in this body who is 
not in favor of a bill that shall better prepare our country in 
the hour of need. I am with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman]. I do not believe there is a reasonable probability 
of our country being attacked notwithstanding the suggestions 
that have been advanced by the chairman of the committee. I 
believe we are reasonably safe, but to make assurance doubly 
sure I am in favor of an Army bill which shall put us beyond 
question in the right line as to defenses. 

I urge my friends to cease this nonsense, and to my mind this 
injustice and unfairness, of the intimation that because one may 
disagree on this bill he is conspiring at the overthrow of 
the country for the disintegration of our armed forces. I want 
all to recognize that men have the right to disagree, and that 
those who oppose are just as patriotic, just as honest as those 
who advocate the measure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I shall vote against this 
section. Should the section fail to be stricken out, I am frank 
to say that I shall vote for the bill then in its entirety, though 
I think it would be infinitely better if the section were out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator trom New Jersey has 
flowed on past the point where I desired to make an inquiry. 
He said a moment ago that section 56, if enacted into law, as I 
understood him, would destroy the National Guard. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I said it was the belief of the 
National Guard. I claim no expert knowledge in military lines. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it the Senator's belief that it will 
destroy the National Guard? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is my fear that it would 
tend to disintegrate and to destroy the National Guard. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator a question? I 
am just as anxious to preserve the National Guard as is the 
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Senator from New Jersey, and I would do nothing consciously 
that would destroy it. Will the Senator from New Jersey tell 
us in what way the organization of this volunteer force would 
destroy the National Guard? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, prefacing it with what 
I suid, that I am not an expert military man and claim to have 
little knowledge of matters military, it is the belief of the 
gentlemen who have talked with me that it would tend to dis- 
integrate and destroy the National Guard. I think that opinion 
has been quite generally acquiesced in and pretty generally 
understood. 

I have received telegrams on one side insisting that it would 
destroy them, and I have received some others saying that even 
though it did the section had better be left in. I have received 
them on both sides of the question, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I have heard some state- 
ments to the effect that the law adviser of the Army, the Judge 
Advocate General, had given a written opinion, and possibly 
several written opinions, in relation to the proposition in both 
the Hay and Chamberlain bills to federalize the National 

_ Guard, to state it briefly. I received this morning a letter from 
a very distinguished lawyer and an ex-member of the Cabinet 
stating that the Judge Advocate General wrote an opinion 
some months ago which covered the ground in relation to that 
subject, and that he has recently prepared another opinion 
regarding the provision at present under discussion. I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee if he is in possession 
of those opinions or if he has seen them? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that during 
President Taft’s administration the Adjutant General rendered 
an opinion holding, in substance, that the National Guard 
could not be so federalized as to warrant the Government in 
undertaking to call their services into requisition to go out of 
the United States. ‘That opinion was later submitted to 
Attorney General Wickersham, and he concurred in that 
opinion. I think the Senator will find that both the opinion of 
Judge Advocate Gen. Crowder and Mr. Wickersham were 
printed either in the House hearings or in one of the documents 
thut has been referred to during this discussion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is there not a later opinion than that, 
about the plan proposed in the Senator’s own bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not recall one now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it would be exceedingly inter- 
esting for us to know what the legal adviser of the Army may 
say about it, and as the Senator seems to be uncertain as to 
whether he has the opinion or not I will ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution I send to the desk may be agreed to, in case 
we have not the opinion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I can find it, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would like to have all the opinions 
that have been given. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 158), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to furnish 
to the Senate any written opinions which the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army may have given concerning the project contained in the 
so-called Hay and Chamberlain bills, to federa the National Guara. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I object to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection, and it will 
go over one day. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will state my objection if neces- 
sary. Will the Chair let me explain the objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? A 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The opinions are already in the 
Record of both committees. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, just a moment, if the Senator 
from Missouri will allow me. While I was on my feet I re- 
ferred to the fact that the Training Camps’ Association es- 
timated the cost for 100,000 men at $5,000,000, I had intended, 
as showing how closely the committee and the association 
understood one another, to insert at that point that the estimate 
of the committee for the first year would be something like 
$24,000,000. I shall take the liberty of inserting that at the 
appropriate place in my remarks, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota a question before he sits down? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do. 
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Mr. BORAH. The Senator has stated that it is estimated 
that the training camp, as I understand, would cost $2,000,000 
a year for 100,000 men? 

Mr. CLAPP. That was their estimate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator there? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is not the Senator from Minnesota 
mistaken about that estimate having been made? If that was 
stated, it was because it cost them of their own money about 
$2,000,000 to attend the training camp. That was the way 1 
understood it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Surely; they say that 100,000 men were there— 
I think there were not 100,000 men there, but a hundred thou- 
sand men might be there—my recollection is that the estimate 
was $3,000,000 for a hundred thousand men. 

Mr. BORAH. The estimate of this committee under section 
56 is about $24,000,000. 

Mr. CLAPP. The estimate of the committee for the first 
year is $24,000,000; for the second year, $31,000,000; for the 
third year, $39,000,000; for the fourth year, $47,000,000; and 
annually thereafter, $27,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. How was this difference of cost made up? 
What constitutes the difference? What is it that costs $32,000,- 
000 instend of $2,000,000? 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator from Idaho will examine sec- 
tion 56, he will find that that section refers again to another 
act, the act of April 25, 1914, which, in turn, refers to still 
another act, and between the three acts there is the general 
experience which we have in legislation—too much sail for 
the amount of ballast—in other words, a great top-heavy organi- 
zation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire, in answer to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran], to speak of what enters into that cost 
of $24,000,000. That is not the actual cost of the men. We are 
accumulating all the time clothing, ordnance, and other matériel. 
The estimate for these things was printed in the Recoxp yester- 
day, showing for the Quartermaster and Ordnance Departments 
just exactly what went into that estimate of $24,000,000 per 
annum. The Government is laying aside and storing ordnance 
and other things that are necessary for the organization. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; and for that reason I have not stated it; 
but it was called out by some inquiry referring to the larger 
figures embracing those items. I simply referred to the figures 
estimated for the first year. There is not any great amount of 
accumulation carried on the first year, but that does account 
for the increased cost year after year, undoubtedly, but the 
first year it is $24,000,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me make inyself 
understood about that. The first year included in that estimate 
of $24,000,000 they have $3,651,000 for ordnance stores and sup- 
plies; $1,318,000, manufacture of arms; $744,000, automatic 
machine rifles; armament of fortifications B. $9,226,000; small- 
arms target practice, $120,000; making $15,059,000 of the esti- 
mate that the Senator refers to, Practically all of that goes 
into the reserve. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. I am somewhat confused about this 
matter of cost, in view of the various statements that have been 
made. What, in the opinion of the chairman of the committee, 
will it cost the Government of the United States to organize 
and train, under section 56, a volunteer force of, say, 100,000 
men per annum? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that I could give the 
cost for a hundred thousand men; but if the Senator will take 
the estimates of cost that have been referred to, it is proposed 
by this voluntary system to eventually raise about 261,000 men. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What will it cost? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And those men are raised in incre- 
ments of one-fourth for four years, so that the final annual cost, 
as contained in these estimates, is the cost of the full force 
at the end of the fourth year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And what is that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is $27,609,067. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Per annum? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; assuming that the enlistments 
would number 261,000 and were trained for 30 days. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. At any rate that sum would take cure 
of a volunteer reserve force of 261,000 men? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; decreasing from the fourth 
year, because during the first, second, and third years much of 
this money is expended—and that is the reason the cost is 
large—in the accumulation of equipment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me now ask the Senator what 
would be the amount of contribution upon the part of the 
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Government toward the training and equipping of a corre- 
sponding number of the National Guard? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under table 11, of cost—and I will 
say that that has been criticized by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Lee]—under the estimates we have here it is $40,873,200 
annually after the fourth year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For the same number of men? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For practically the same number. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, it would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in addition to what may be spent by the States, if I 
understand the matter, in the neighborhood of $12,000,000 more 
per annum for the same number of troops of the National 
Guard than it would for this contemplated volunteer reserve 
force. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The difference in the annual cost 
amounts to a little over $13,000,000 after the fourth year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
from Oregon. What is done for the National Guard that makes 
it cost the Government more to maintain 260,000 of the Na- 
tional Guard than to maintain 260,000 of the volunteers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Their training covers a longer period; 
of course that is one element of cost; but it is perfectly fair to 
say here, Mr. President, that, in making the estimate of the 
cost of the National Guard, we have estimated in that, as a part 
of the expense, the accumulation of the same material and 
supplies. The difference in pay alone is about thirteen or four- 
teen million dollars. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator from Oregon to say 
yesterday, possibly, that the training of the volunteers was 
substantially the same in point of time as would be the train- 
ing given the National Guard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But it is condensed into a 30-day 
period, whilst the members of the National Guard are trained 
in the armories each week and spend 24 days in camp. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the volunteers must be trained 30 days 
every year? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To me it is utterly inconceivable—and I 
know there must be a very serious mistake somewhere; not 
made, of course, by the Senator from Oregon—that it should 
be asserted that you can maintain 260,000 volunteers, with 
their officers, at a cost of $24,000,000, while it costs $45,009,000 
or $40,000,000 to aid the National Guard to maintain the same 
number of troops. I repeat there must be a mistake somewhere 
in that estimate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I can not, of course, 
undertake to correct the figures that have been furnished us 
from the different branches of the War Department. I only 
take the figures which thcy gave us; that is all the committee 
could do. The Senator will find them very carefully compiled 
throughout. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, if he will turn to the figures giving the cost of the 
National Guard and the cost of the volunteers, he will find that 
the expense of the Quartermaster Corps of the National Guard 
is placed at $17,000,000, $20,000,000, $21,000,000, $23,000,000, and 
$24,000,000. There does not seem to be any charge on a similar 
scale in connection with the volunteer service, unless new 
equipment and the 30 days’ training is considered under it. I 
find that items for new equipment and training are also em- 
braced in the estimates for the National Guard. That quarter- 
master’s charge, which seems to be very large, amounting to half 
of the total estimate as to the National Guard, does not seem to 
be found to an equal extent in the estimate given as to the 
cost of the volunteers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can furnish the Senator the esti- 
mates from the quartermaster’s department showing the exact 
figures. The difference principally lies in the estimate for the 
pay of the two forces. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. The expense of main- 
taining the volunteer force is paid in the same way, for the 
same amount of service, as in the case of the Regulars, is it 
not? In other words, when a man joins the volunteer force his 
traveling expenses are paid going to and returning from the 
camp to his home. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it covers both. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And he is equipped, clothed, «kod, given a 
hat, and all that, as the Regulars are, is he not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment. I 
want very briefly to discuss this avalanche of telegrams. They 
were presented this morning in such bulk as to appear not only 
to be formidable but ominous. They were presented by the 
chairman of the committee in one bundle and by the Senator 


from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] in another. I presume they 
were handed to us as evidence of a spontaneous uprising on 
behalf of the people in favor of section 56. At the same time 
we have heard criticized on the floor of the Senate the National 
Guard because members of that organization have seen fit to 
write letters and send telegrams urging legislation which would 
preserve the National Guard from destruction. 

Before I discuss these tel I want to say a word lest I 
should be misunderstood. I hold that all citizens of the United 
States not only have the right, but it may in some instances 
become their duty, to send their views to their Representatives 
or Senators in Congress. When one receives the views of a 
great number of men scattered throughout his State or the coun- 
try, each really expressive of the opinion of the sender, the fact 
at once appeals to every man who is a fit representative of the 
people; but in these latter days it has become the custom for 
some central organization to get up a propaganda and to send 
out to the members of an organization or association a request 
to deluge Congress with letters or telegrams. Generally the 
sender is told what he is to say, and ordinarily I think the sug- 
gestion is accompanied with the caution, “ Please do not copy 
this exact language.” So we generally find an attempt is made 
to vary the language. 

Mr. President, I have gone through this great bundle of tele- 
grams which were filed here by the chairman of the committee 
and I undertake to say that I ean impanel a jury, and let him 
pick the 12 men, and I ean prove that 90 per cent of these tele- 
grams emanated from one common source. I can prove it by the 
language of the telegrams themselves. So that, instead of rep- 
resenting a general opinion that is entertained throughout the 
country, the telegrams in fact represent the opinion of some 
propagandist who has a special interest in section 56, either 
patriotic or otherwise. 

Let me give you a few illustrations. Here is a telegram from 
Baltimore: 


As a member of the first training regiment, United States military 
camp— 


Now, note the language which follows— 


1 protest against attempt to defeat Federal reserve plan embodied in 
section 56, Senate bill, and urge immediate passage of this section. 


Here is one from Boston: 


As a member of Plattsbu n regim — 
et: to defeat Federal pe igen on m — ma 1 4 1 Dill and 
emphatically urge passage of this section. 

Of course, Boston being an intellectual center, this may have 
been a case of thought transmission. But here is another tele- 
gram from Boston in exactly the same language as the one 1 
just read, and here is another one from Baltimore in exactly the 
same language as the first telegram I read, and here is another 
one from Boston in exactly the same language, and still another 
from Boston in the same language, and still another. Then 
here is a telegram from Boston that changes the language by 
inserting the word “ vigorously,” so that this gentleman “ vigor- 
ously protests.” And here is one from Brooklyn. Now, nobody 
would expect Brooklyn to be so keenly attuned to mysterious in- 
tellectual processes that it would cateh this vibration that is 
going through the air, but the gentleman from Brooklyn caught 
it nearly right. He substituted the word “ emphatically” for 
“vigorously,” but otherwise he eaught the Boston-Baltimore 
language. So I ean go through the lot. This is one class und 
one kind of Then there is another class, which is 
typified by this telegram from Pittsfield, Mass.: 

Please work to put through the Federal reserve plan embodied in 
section 56 of the Senate bill. 

And there are seven telegrams from that same town in exactly 
the same phraseology. 

Mr. President, here are about 30 telegrams which display a 
somewhat bungling attempt to vary the language. They come 
from Philadelphia, from Cambridge, Mass., from New York 
City, from Auburn, N. Y., and four or five other places. They 
are what we might call the “strongly urge” telegrams. One of 
them reads: 

Strongly urge passage of section 56 in Senate bill relating to Army. 
Do not permit its defeat. 

That comes from Philadelphia; but here comes one from 
Cambridge: 

ZI strongly urge passage. 

Just the pronoun “I” put in, whieh is quite a natural thing 
to expect in a message from Cambridge. 

But here is a gentleman from New York who uses all of the 
language, except he puts in the word “I emphatically urge.” 

And so, running through some 30 telegrams, they are as 
plainly from one source as though they had been written in one 
handwriting or upon one typewriter and one kind of paper. 
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Here are about 50 telegrams, They come from Boston, and 
they come from Princeton, and they come from Brooklyn, but 
principally from Boston. There are, however, some from other 
towns. While they vary slightly in their language, all of them 
have substantially this sentence: 

Strongly protest against defeat of section 56 of the Senate bill, em- 
bodying Federal reserve plan. 

That sentence, substantially, appears in every one of them. 
Aud so I might go through with all the telegrams comprising 
the great pile filed this morning. I should by so doing weary 
the Senate; I content myself by remarking that it is perfectly 
manifest, from an examination of these telegrams, that over 
90 per cent of them, if not 99 per cent of them, emanated from 
one common source. 

I simply say what I have so that nobody will think there is 
any great uprising indicated by these numerous messages. The 
charge has been made that the National Guard, because a few 
letters have been written in, is engaged in a lobby. Here is 
the positive, absolute, physical evidence in the Senate that the 
organization which went into camp at Plattsburg is engaged in 
n most vigorous and concerted attempt to influence legislation. 
I do not complain of it, but I do not want to hear the cry of 
“wolf” any more from gentlemen who represent that particular 
idea. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, I think the telegrams and 
letters that are sent to Members of Congress are either from 
motives of patriotism or pelf. I have no objection whatever to 
a member of the National Guard of my State or any other 
States giving me his honest opinion as to the yalue of the Na- 
tional Guard to the general plan of our Army. I do not object 
to anybody giving me an idea or a fact, but I do not care to 
hear from any one who has a pecuniary interest in the matter 
of legislation. I have received a telegram such as the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] has just read. 

Now, if this great Army is to be organized I have no objec- 
tion to a volunteer force at all. I have no objection to these 
camps in the summer time for the purpose of training men in 
the use of arms, and teaching them the lessons of war. I think, 
however, the toilers of the country can ill-afford to bear the 
burden of taxation Incident thereto at this time. Personally, 
I had hoped that all of this great plan, the organization of the 
Army and the building of a Navy, might be postponed until 
after the war in Europe is over, so as to permit the American 
people to survey the situation and organize an Army and build 
n Navy to meet all the exigencies and the necessities of the 
future. And I think that probably would have been done but 
for the energetic efforts on the part of those who are largely 
interested in the profits derived from the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war. Manifestly this Congress is not going to take the 
course which I would dictate or prescribe had I the power, 
but on the contrary, I am afraid it is going to undertake to lay 
the foundation of a great system—to build a house, as it were, 
when the flames are leaping heavenward and the storm is 
raging furiously about us. 

That such a structure, whose foundation is laid under such 
circumstances, will meet the demands of the future, if we shall 
do our duty as a Christian Nation and the civilized peoples of 
the earth shall show themselves capable of self-government, I 
have my serious doubts, 

My especial objection to section 56 is rather local in its 
nature. I am opposed to the whole scheme at this time, but the 
peculiar bearing it has upon the affairs of Mississippi means 
the local question of paramount importance. I pointed out cer- 
tuin provisions in the section a day or two ago which vitally 
affect the people of the State from which I come. My purpose 
in calling attention to the objectionable provisions of section 56 
was purely patriotic. My only desire in the matter was to 
serve the people of Mississippi and America. But, notwith- 
standing my motive, I notice in the Recorp that my warnings 
and suggestions have been made the subject of ridicule by a 
distinguished Member of this body. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that there is no argument in 
epithets, no reason in ridicule; and satire in the discussion of a 
serious question is the refuge of the intellectual bandit. 

In the consideration of this great question the calmest, most 
serious consideration should be given to every provision of this 
bill. When I said that under the terms of section 56 there 
might be organized in the State of Mississippi a camp to which 
the negroes of that State would be invited, I did not say that 
that would be done. God forbid that there should ever come 
to the White House a man so utterly regardless of the interests 
of the people of America as to do such a thing. But this is 
us age of change. Marvelous changes have taken place in 
recent years.. Things are happening to-day that we did not 
dream two years ago could possibly happen. I do not know 


what is going to happen in the coming years. But I do know 
that the race question is in the South, and that it is of over- 
shadowing, paramount importance there. 

When it is suggested that such a thing is impossible, that the 
laboring negroes of Mississippi could not leave their farms to 
go to one of these camps, I want to say in reply that in the little 
city of Jackson, where I live, if such a camp were organized, 
either in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, or anywhere else 
in the South, more than a regiment would, in my judgment, go 
from that one little city of Jackson alone, robust, vigorous 
negro men, who do nothing, who toil not, neither do they spin, 
but rather live by the hand-outs from their women employed in 
the homes of the white families—and if such a proposition were 
made to them they would flock to it like carrion crows around a 
careass. There could be a camp organized in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, by advertising it for 60 days, of 25,000; and the Sen- 
ators from the other sections of this Republic do not know 
what that means to the people of Mississippi. Oh, I am not 
saying this in order to generate race prejudice or to advertise 
our own unfortunate conditions; not at all. I would to God 
that conditions were different, that the peril might be removed 
from our midst. 

It was stated upon the floor of the Senate yesterday: 

Suppose a lot of darkies went into Hinds County, to a so-called 
Plattsburg drill, as a voluntary force of some sort, and, with arms in 
their hands, began to be disciplined, so that in the opinion of the white 
people of the State they became a source of menace to white civiliza- 
Bik aA would happen to those volunteer darkies? Echo answers, 

Of course, I know what would happen, and what I know 
would happen, is the very thing that I do not want to happen. 
No man knows the difficulties in handling the affairs of a 
Southern State when the two races conflict, who has not 
served in the capacity in which I served for four years as 
governor. You Senators from States where you have not that 
problem at all read in your newspapers nearly every morning 
accounts of some unfortunate crime that has been committed in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas; and 
what is the result? Mobbing. What is the effect of mobbing 
upon those who mob? I care not what the provocation may be; 
I do not care what crime may lead to the mobbing; the white 
man who participates in it, though he does it to protect his 
home, to preserve the peace and purity of his wife and daugh- 
ters—that man who violates the law when he takes it in his 
own hands suffers a moral deterioration from which he will 
never recover; and if that thing is persisted in very long, it 
will destroy the very civilization which we of the South are 
trying to conserve. There is no doubt about that. 

Now, if, for political reasons or any other reasons, with an 
utter disregard of the real interests not only of the southern 
people but all the American people—because whatever injures 
the South, hurts the entire Republic—any President should 
order a mobilization of negro troops in Mississippi or any other 
Southern State, keep them there for 30 days, clothe and equip 
them, and then send them back with all the airs they have 
acquired in 80 days of drill, only one who understands the 
nature of the Negro and his peculiarities generally would know 
what would follow, 

But the distinguished Senator intimated that the negroes 
have no money to attend the camp. Under the terms of this 
bill, the United States Government furnishes the money to pay 
for transportation and general equipment. Every negro would 
take it as a very delightful summer outing, and if an effort 
should be made to bring them to the service of the United 
States as a part of the Army, I apprehend it would not be the 
least trouble to organize as large an army as the Government 
would be willing to pay for. 

Mr. President, I would much rather take my chances without 
any preparation whatever to meet a foreign foe, relying upon 
the individual white citizen and the patriotic spirit of the men 
of America to defend the flag and repel any foreign invasion, 
than to submit to the enactment of a law of this character, 
which exposes the people of the South to a peril as far-reaching 
as the adoption of section 56. I shall therefore vote to strike 
that section from the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken no part in 
this discussion, beyond asking a question oceasionally, having 
been much more anxious to vote than to talk, feeling, as I do, 
that there is grent urgency for the speedy passage of this bill; 
and I am only going to take a few minutes to-day to present 
my views on one or two phases of the controversy that has been 
raging in the Senate Chamber for a week. 

I am in favor of retaining section 56 in the bill as it stands, 
and shall so vote. I have not heard from a single member of 
the National Guard of my State—and we have a very efficient 
National Guard in New Hampshire—either for or against the 
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section that is under discussion, so that I am not at all in- 
fluenced by anything that comes from the National Guard in 
reference to this matter, an organization that I am very 
friendly to. 

I want to say, Mr. President—and I say it in all kindness, 
because I am not in favor of legislation that will do harm to 
any section of the country—that I deprecate very much the 
raising of the race issue in the consideration of this bill. The 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] a few days 
ago raised that issue in very plain terms, declaring that, so far 
as the colored man was concerned, if he had his way he would 
not allow him to be a soldier of the United States but would 
keep him in a menial position, and the Senator from Mississippi 
has just repeated substantially the same thing. Of course, the 
Senator is entitled to that view, and every other Senator is 
entitled to a different view if he himself holds it. Speaking 
for myself, I want to express in a very few words my dissent 
from the position that the junior Senator from Mississippi has 
taken. And in this connection, so that the Recorp may be 
right, I want to say that the Senator whom the junior Senator 
from Mississippi criticized a few moments ago is not a mem- 
her of the Republican Party and does not sit on this side of the 
99 ~~ 

Mr. President, I believe I speak for the entire Republican 
membership of this body when I say that we have no disposi- 
tion to raise the race issue. We recognize it as a very serious 
problem with which another section of the country has to deal, 
and we are content to have it worked out as best it can be; 
notwithstanding we dissent from some of the methods that have 
been used in some of the Southern States. I say, Mr. President, 
I deprecate the raising of the race issue in this debate, and I 
have called attention to the circumstances under which it has 
been raised. 

If I have read history aright, Mr. President, the colored man 
made a good soldier in the Civil War. He fought for the 
Union, for the Constitution, and for the flag, and he fought val- 
lantly. If I read history aright, the colored man was a good 
soldier in the Spanish-American War, and he never has been 
given the credit that belongs to him for the work he did during 
that struggle. I also notice, Mr. President, that only a few 
days ago it was colored troopers who attacked and defeated a 
portion of the army of the bandit Villa; and they fought then 
as they have frequently fought before, bravely and valiantly. 
Whenever put to the test the colored soldier has acquitted him- 
self honorably. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the time may come when 
the loyal colored men may be needed to protect our country 
from invasion and defend the liberties of our people, and I 
should hesitate to put myself on record as saying that those 
men should in an emergency of that kind be denied the privi- 
lege of fighting for their country. 

The political rights of the colored man have been seriously 
abridged and he tamely submits to what he feels is a great in- 
justice; but notwithstanding that, he is willing to fight for his 
country, and to me it is inconceivable that any man should at- 
tempt to deny him that right if he wishes to exercise it. 

Mr. President, I beg of Senators not to allow their minds to 
be beclouded in any way by the race issue, which, in my judg- 
ment, has no proper place in this discussion. The provisions of 
section 56 should be considered and decided from a purely mili- 
tary point of view, and from no other point. Believing, as I do, 
that section 56 is one of the most important provisions of the 
bill, I shall vote against striking it out, and I trust that the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland may not be agreed to. 

I desire simply to add a single word. It seems to me this 
section has been sufficiently discussed. It seems to me that we 
ought to be content with the time that has been spent in its 
discussion, and that we ought to come to a speedy vote. I ap- 
peal to Senators, whatever their views may be as to this section 
or as to any other provision of this important bill, that they 
may bring their minds to the conclusion which I have reached, 
and that we may not spend much more time in the discussion of 
a matter that is perfectly well understood by every Senator on 
both sides of the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuser] 
to section 56 as reported by the committee. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Gavirncer] has just stated that this question 
should be approached from the standpoint of military reasons. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has said that 
we should consider this question from the standpoint of the 
interests of the country as a whole. With both these general 
statements I agree. 


Mr. President, preparedness must be practical, preparedness 
must be sane; it should be efficient, and should be economical. 
This particular section, section 56, in my judgment should be 
eliminated from the bill by the Senate and more than the 
equivalent provided for in other ways. I do not believe pre- 
paredness is going to gain any time by leaving section 56 in 
the bill. It has already been voted on in the House. It was 
proposed by Mr. Garpner, of Massachusetts, as an amendment 
to. the House bill, and received so little support that he did 
not even ask for a division. The Senate, however—this vote 
may turn out by one or two majority when it is actually 
taken—is quite equally divided on the question. The House of 
Representatives, therefore, being against it overwhelmingly and 
the Senate of the United States being divided, under ordinary 
conditions is there any prospect that section 56 can be agreed 
to in conference? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. I think the Senator has not a right under our rules to 
attempt to influence the judgment of the Senate by alluding to 
what has happened in the House of Representatives, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Tue Chair is of opinion that the 
Senate must settle this question from its own view and not 
from the view of the House of Representatives, and that it is 
not a legitimate argument to attempt to influence the Senate 
by the action of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have said on that subject all T 
wished to say, at any rate, and I spoke of it simply as a prac- 
tical man dealing with a practical question. I look at it from 
the standpoint of the military considerations which the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire just now referred to. I want pre- 
paredness, effective preparedness, and at the earliest possible 
time, and I do not wish to see any unnecessary delays thrown 
in the path of the preparation of a genuine citizen soldiery for 
the defense of the country. 

Mr. President, is there no presumption in favor of the Con- 
stitution of the United States? If a man stands on this floor 
and argues in favor of the citizen soldiery mentioned in the 
Constitution, of the citizen soldiery approved of by Gen. Wash- 
ington time and again, is he not entitled to the benefit of being 
in accord with the fundamental law and the greatest military 
leader of our country? Gen. Washington described the citizen 
soldiery as “the palladium of our security, the first effectual 
resort in case of hostility.” Speaking of the militia, those 
were his words. No man had more trouble with unorganized 
and undisciplined militia than he had. 

We all here are or have been members of the militia when 
between the age of 18 and the age of 45, as are all citizens; 
and yet relatively few of the citizens of this country know 
they are in the militia as a matter of law. Such as these un- 
organized, undisciplined militia are what Gen. Washington 
alluded to whenever he did speak in terms of condemnation of 
militia. Such a force is of necessity unreliable from a military 
standpoiat, and should not be intrusted with the defense of our 
country and our institutions. 


But an organized army, a disciplined militia, provided for 
under section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, is an altogether 
different story. I can not help thinking as we read over and 
talk over that section that it is one of the most remarkable ex- 
pressions of wisdom’ in that great instrument, showing the 
practical ability, the theoretical knowledge of the men who made 
our Constitution, balancing the locality against the central 
government; and the balance of the Constitution is one of its 
greatest characteristics. It lies in the fundamental division of 
a government, legislative, judicial, and executive, all of those 
great features being features of balance for the preservation 
of liberty without in the least degree affecting the efficiency 
of the Government operating under the system. I want to dis- 
cuss in a few moments the provisions of section 8, Artiele I, of 
the Constitution, but pass on now to a preliminary fact that 
for 100 years or more of the history of this country there has 
been a persistent and successful organized effort to defeat the 
full and effective exercise of the powers of Congress over the 
citizen soldiery prescribed in the Constitution. Congress has 
largely failed to exercise its right to organize, arm, and dis- 
cipline the militia during all this period. The opponents of the 
action recommended by President after President, from Wash- 
ington almost to the present day, used the present constitu- 
tional doubts and the present military insinuations against 
citizen soldiers, 

Practically there was a lack of money, and also, as it is 
alleged, the ambitions of the Regular Army personnel inter- 
ferred very largely with the possibility of developing a dis- 
ciplined and permanently officered citizen soldiery. 
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That is one of the things that I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, Take this volunteer system. It necessarily 
is a confused condition whenever inaugurated to protect the 
‘country in an emergency. Volunteers hastily gather. Where 
would the officers come from? Certainly all the leading officers 
would come from the established personnel of the Regular 
Army. When appropriations were small and when oppor- 
tunities of advancing the legitimate ambitions of military men 
were rare, there was perhaps more excuse in such an opposi- 
tion, but now when the Congress is on the verge of increasing 
the Regular Army to 200,000 or to 250,000, when a large part 
of the captains will be majors and when many of the majors will 
be colonels by this very increase, the time has passed when any- 
thing like military jealousy on the part of the Regular person- 
nel should be considered for a moment or respected for a mo- 
ment in dealing with this great question of militia prepared- 
ness. 

Congress has been largely under the influence for a long 
time of some kind of prejudice with reference to the militia of 
this country. I have been surprised sitting here in the last 
few days to hear the criticism coming from the old Members 
of this body of the alleged inefficiency and lack of discipline of 
the National Guard of the country. 

Mr. President, if the finest young officers leaving West Point, 
furnished by the Government with their education, furnished 
with the pay that would support them, furnished with their 
clothing and their outfit, were told to go out and raise an army 
and discipline an army and at the same time Congress told 
those highly educated young officers, who would not have to 
take the time to make a living, that it would not pay any 
wages to that army, what sort of an army could those young 
men raise and maintain? 

And yet, Mr. President, though Congress has for the last 10 
years or more been paying something to the militia in the way 
of clothing and equipment, it has provided no wages to the 
National Guard soldiers except the wages of 50 cents a day, I 
believe, for some maneuvers. All this time what has been going 
on? A. patriotic body of men, the officers and men of the Na- 
tional Guard of this country, have been giving of their time 
and of their substance to create and maintain and keep together 
a body of fairly disciplined soldiers that now amounts in num- 
bers to 134,000 men, without pay for the rank and file, all losing 
their time, and the officers having to make up to the National 
Government for the clothing or other equipment individual sol- 
diers might lose. The captain of an ordinary infantry com- 
pany in the National Guard is responsible for between $4,000 
and $5,000 worth of property to the United States, and neces- 
sarily some of that property is lost in various ways, but he, 
though commanding men who receive practically no pay from 
the country they protect, is compelled to make good out of his 
own pocket all the losses that occur. z 

The small amount that is provided for by this bill will reyolu- 
tionize that situation. The $52.50 a year that the bill carries 
for the national guardsman will be a recognition, at least, and 
by preventing a total loss of the time devoted to the country 
will stimulate men to attend the periods of drill and will give 
a money sum against which the losses may be set-off. This pay, 
small as it is, will go a long way toward increasing the efficiency 
and discipline of the National Guard in this country. 

Yet Senator after Senator who has sat in this body through 
years and years and who has never raised his hand to give the 
present proposed pay of $52.50 a year to the National Guards- 
man has risen in his place in the Senate and commented on 
what he alleged to be their lack of discipline. 

Mr. President, it would seem to me that a man who had been 
in this body for any length of time and concurred in failure to 
exercise the powers of Congress to discipline the militia would 
be ashamed to rise in his place and point to the unpreparedness 
of this country in respect to the very matter that he himself has 
so long neglected. 

Yet, Mr. President, almost every gentleman here who has 
criticized what he alleges to be the lack of discipline in the 
National Guard attempts at the same time to excuse himself on 
general constitutional grounds. 

But how about the Constitution in respect to paying the 
guard? Is there any constitutional difficulty or objection to pay- 
ing the National Guard? Is there any constitutional objection 
to this $52.50 a year? There is no such objection, and every man 
in this body knows that such a provision will operate as it is 
claimed it will operate. Here is an obvious improvement for 
possible discipline, free from constitutional doubt, and yet the 
erities of the National Guard have held it back throughout these 
years. 

The Senator from New York suggested doubt as to what might 
happen if the courts found that any of these improving provi- 


sions were unconstitutional. It will be time enough when that 
decision is arrived at. But why has not the National Guard 
been paid before? How can any man who has been here and 
has had the opportunity of years and who has not made a record 
in the struggle for the payment of the National Guard even for 
the small wage of $52.50 a year, rise in his seat here and point 
the finger of criticism at what he alleges to be a lack of disci- 
pline? Congress has failed to organize and to arm and to disci- 
pline, and the words of the Constitution say that Congress shall 
provide for those things. 

Mr. President, I do not know where we would look if we were 
looking for the men who failed to do this thing. I do not want 
to be invidious, but the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN] yesterday, when we were discussing a question of mill- 
tary policy as for or against section 56, criticized us all who are 
opposed to section 56, as though we were opposed to the prepara- 
tion of this country for a legitimate and proper defense against 
an invading foe. 

He suggested that we were practically against preparedness. 
I resent that suggestion, because I believe that we who stand 
for the use of the National Guard, for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia of this country, as recommended by 
Gen. Washington, as provided in the Constitution, are the 
fundamental and sane friends of preparedness, 

There is a great advantage, certainly at the beginning, a 
great money advantage, in favor of the guardsman over the 
volunteer. The first year’s financial advantage, referring to 
table 12 in the report of the committee, can be found by cor- 
recting table 12, first year’s estimate, by deducting $19,000,000 
from that first year’s cost, a sum which has been already spent 
and represents accumulated material now in the hands of the 
National Guard of this country, and then dividing the remain- 
ing sum by 153,000 guardsmen, the number for whom the esti- 
mates are now annually made, the minimum enlisted number 
as provided by law. This gives us $176 per man as the annual 
cost of the United States of the individual guardsman, whereus 
the first year’s cost as given by the committee for the 56,829 
men and officers of the volunteers, in its first-year column, is 
$439 per man. The difference in favor of the guardsman. then, 
for the first year’s cost is the difference between 8439 and $176, 
that difference being in favor of the National Guardsman. 

In addition to all that, the National Guardsman has a pro- 
vision of between one and two hundred million dollars—I think I 
am safe in saying it is nearer two than one—of armories, 
military homes, where their clothing, equipment, and arms can 
be kept; where they can drill in bad weather, in addition to 
the outside drills which are provided for under this proposed 
law. The guardsman also has the advantage of the annual 
appropriations of the State; my State, for instance, approprint- 
ing $90,000 annually for the upkeep of the Guard in addition 
to having provided considerable investments in armories 
throughout the State. In this connection it is proper to add 
that out of the total of some 2,200 only 40 men were absent 
at the last inspection of the National Guard in Maryland. 

But this volunteer army, so called, this so-called continental 
army, is a homeless body even if it can be brought to exist. 
Places for it to gather and keep its equipment, to issue forth 
from for the various purposes of military activity, are not yet 
provided or even estimated for by the committee. 

It is remarkable, Mr. President, with these financial ad- 
vantages in favor of the National Guardsman, that the com- 
mittee should have gone out of its way to bring into this law a 
competing and, as I think, an unnecessary force. When I use 
the word “competing,” I do not mean a force that by proper 
competition will improve the other, but I mean a force that gives 
an opportunity for all of the ancient enemies of the citizen 
soldiery of this country to discriminate in favor of the highly 
centralized force as against the citizen soldiery so carefully 
provided by the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the committee can not be even moderately 
friendly to the National Guard, because if they wanted more 
men they could simply have increased the numbers and added 
that 50,000 to the National Guard, and added it as I have just 
shown with great economy to the Treasury of the United 
States, and greater promptness and certainty for the common 
defense. 

In this connection I want to read you a little colloquy that 
took place in the Committee on Military Affairs between sev- 
eral Senators. I will just read the colloquy without the 
names, A Senator—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Read the names. 


record. 
Mr. LEE of Maryland (reading): 


A Senator. It has always seemed to me, although I have never 
been able te figure it out, that limitations can be placed upon these 


It is a public 
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appropriations by the Federal Government that would compel the 
National Guard to yield to Federal control. 

. ANOTHER SENATOR. That could be done as a condition to the appro- 
priation and the method of its use. 

The First SENATOR. That is what I am getting at. 

The SECOND SENATOR. But would such a statute be in harmony with 
the provisions of the Constitution upon that subject? 

The Finst SENATOR. Suppose in making an appropriation for the 
National Guard, for instance, it is optional with Con s to make that 
or not. Suppos? you make an appropriation conditioned upon the 
National Guard of all the States obeying the regulations adopted by 
the Secretary of War. 

The SECOND SENATOR. The regulation would not be effective unless the 
States agreed to it. 

A THIRD SENATOR. Would not that do away with the National Guard? 

The SEconD Senator. It would have that effect, ultimately, and I am 
“ne to think that if it should have that effect it would be a good 

A good thing, Mr. President, to do away ultimately with the 
citizen soldiery of the Constitution of the United States! But 
the fact is that the National Guard will increase and improve, 
however recognized, by reason of the innate ability and patri- 
otism of its members. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, testifying before the Military 
Committee of the Senate, said, among other things, that 90 per 
cent of the men in the National Guard were there with reference 
to national defense, and, according to his estimate, a large per 
cent of the Guard might go into the Garrison volunteer system 
which was then being pushed. 

Mr. President, I would not fear such disintegration very much 
did I not feel that there has been throughout the history of the 
long struggle for preparedness in this country a persistent preju- 
dice in military circles against completely organizing the militia 
of this country; but I can not help thinking that Congress may 
lay the foundation for a possible failure to discipline the Organ- 
ized Militia when it gives the two bodies places side by side and 
puts the management and possibly the destiny of the two in the 
hands of a personnel that may lean to the centralized force and 
may be adverse not only to the citizen soldiery specified in the 
Constitution but to all citizen soldiery. 

Mr. President, I was a little surprised here this morning. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] yesterday was 
full of indignation, and his voice showed unusual feeling for a 
man of such remarkable self-command, when he denounced the 
national guardsmen of this country for undertaking to com- 
municate with their representatives in the Senate on this ocen- 
sion. I think the Senator from Oregon went so far as to say 
that, if the communicating on the part of the National Guard 
with this body did not stop, he was for cutting it up root and 
branch, financially, I presume. To-day the Senator has been 
reading telegrams from a few National Guardsmen who favor 
his view, and I want to congratulate him on the increased 
liberality which he has to-day shown to that estimable military 
force. I hope that he will always maintain that attitude and 
will modify his attitude of yesterday, for I belieye—and I think 
he will so believe when he thinks it over—that all of the citi- 
zens of this country can communicate properly to us here their 
opinions upon public questions pending in the Senate. 

The long telegram which the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] sent to the desk and had read is an appropriate 
telegram for us to consider. It shows that the Military Training 
Camps Association is operating in this matter and that mis- 
taken opinions may have been disseminated about section 56 
and the effect of striking it out, all of which could very easily 
have been started by misinformation sent by somebody to this 
camp association, which is in close touch, as it says in its tele- 
gram, with 30,000 citizens, and presumably has gotten as many 
of those citizens to telegraph the Senate as were willing to 
undergo the expense. 

Those 30,000 citizens, according to this telegram, are going 
to pay $2,000,000 for a military educational course this sum- 
mer. I want to say that I have great respect for their. pa- 
triotism; I am glad that they are going to do it; but the very 
fact that they are able to contribute $66 each out of their 
private means for this purpose, as well as the length of time 
that is involved, shows very clearly that they belong to a class 
of the wealthier citizens of the country. But why not have 
these summer camps and military drill as members of the 
National Guard? This can easily be done without section 56 
und a much greater military movement secured. 

Mr. President, that is the very thing in this whole section 
56 to which I am opposed. I do not believe we should create 
a separate military citizen-soldiery system. I think that these 
young men who are showing so much segregated patriotism 
ought to be encouraged to follow the flag alongside of their 
brethren in a really large movement. I think it would be better 
for them in the long run; it would be better for the country and 
better for their associates if they join the National Guard as 
guardsmen and follow the flag of their country as the soldiers 


of Switzerland do, let us say, each man on an equal footing 
with his neighbor. Let them live together in patriotism. 
They may have to die together. 

This segregation into a special military force is undemocratic 
and undesirable, especially, Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that all this military training can be equally well and better 
done through the instrumentalities of National Guard ma- 
neuvers and encampments. There is not a particle of this 
training that can not be given in that way if these gentlemen 
want to get it, and they need not spend $66 apiece to segregate 
themselves from their fellow citizens. They can get it all, 
and they ought to get it all, at the hands of our Military Com- 
mittee and be freely and sufliciently furnished with proper in- 
struction under United States inspector instructors. It ought 
to be one great moyement; it ought not to be a volunteer sys- 
tem and a militia system, conflicting one with the other; but 
it ought to be one great organized militia system, all mobilized 
at the same time and all mobilized under similar conditions. 
Mobilization, Mr. President, implies uniformity. This divi- 
sion of military preparedness into small subdivisions is bad 
military policy, creating special types here and special bodies 
there with different relationships to national defense, Gen. 
Washington struggled for uniformity, and the words that I 
have quoted from him are connected with a plea for uniformity. 
It is essential, therefore— 

Said Gen. Washington on June 8, 1783, in addressing the goy- 
ernors of the Colonies— 

that the same system should pervade the whole; that the formation 
9 of the militia of the continent should be absolutely 
Here was the great Father of his Country pleading for uni- 
formity, pleading for equality, pleading for similar efficiency, 
pleading against a segregation of the military and patriotic 
youth of the country into smaller subdivisions and under spe- 
cially formed methods of discipline. He continues: 

And that the py reds ee of arms, accouterments, and military appa- 
ratus should be in uced in every part of the United States. 

Why, Mr. President, we have got that. Thank Heaven, Con- 
gress has gone that far. It has clothed the soldier with a 
uniforin in the National Guard; it has given him a musket, and 
given necessary other equipment to the National Guard—artil- 
lery, and so forth—similar apparatus to that used by the Reg- 
ular Army. 

As calling attention to the state of mind of some of the 
older Senators in this body, I would particularly refer to some 
of the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopere}; and I regret that he is not now in the Chamber. 
Speaking of the present regulations, I presume, en April 4— 
page 5415 of the Recorp—he said that, in order for the Na- 
tional Guard to get the Federal pay under existing law, it 
was required that “there should be 24 drills of 14 hours 
each and 5 days in camp.” Was that any basis of criticism of 
the National Guard? Who is responsible for that smail nuni- 
ber of hours of drill? Who is any more responsible for there 
being only five days in camp than is the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

The Senator from Massachusetts may have made an effort to 
improve this condition—I hope he did; it would be to his credit 
if he had done so—but why should he ignore what this bill 
proposes to do much more? Why should he make a comparison 
under the old law with reference to the militia, for which he 
himself may be largely responsible, and not with what it is pro- 
posed to do under this bill or a better? If the provisions of 
the House bill are followed, 48 drills of an hour and a half each 
are provided for, which is 72 hours; 15 days in camp, at 10 
hours a day, make 150 hours, or 222 hours as the minimum 
annual drill time for the National Guard, under the provisions 
of the House bill. The House gives only 15 days in maneuver 
camps; but the bill which the Senate committee reports would 
give a very much longer time for drilling in summer to the 
National Guard, as it provides 24 days in camp for the National 
Guard. 

I do not believe that 24 days is practicable; I do not believe 
that at the rates of pay offered by this bill it will be possible 
for the citizen soldiery of this country, the men who have homes 
and families, to leave those homes and to abandon temporarily 
the support of their families, as in many cases they would have 
to do, on a soldier’s pay of 50 cents a day. I believe that the 
provision of the House bill in that respect is more practicable 
than is the Senate bill, and that, if anything, the pay for the 
citizen soldier who is responsible in his community and respon- 
sible fot the support of his family should be made somewhere 
nearly equal to his average earnings when at home. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming presented that tele- 
gram from the Military Training Camps Association, and it was 
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entitled to consideration; but I want to say right here that the 
officers of the National Guard and the men of the National 
Guard, year after year, decade after decade, have been con- 
tributing their time and their money, without compensation 
and in amounts compared to which this small amount of money 
to be expended by these gentlemen going to the camps is utterly 


trivial. I do not think, therefore, that it lies in the mouth of 
any Member of this body to criticize any member of the National 
Guard of this country for coming here, for being interested in 
preparation, for presenting his views in connection with ad- 
vancing the preparation for defense, about which he has not 
been a mere talker, but in favor of which he has acted so hon- 
estly and so earnestly and with so much expense to himself. 

Mr. President, I really believe that our Regular Army needs 
a little shaking up somewhere; I believe it needs a little ex- 
tension of military public opinion, of the military knowledge of 
this country, such as would be created from increasing the num- 
bers and improving the discipline of the National Guard, for 
instance. Our Regular Army is extremely slow to act in some 
respects. I think the Military Committee of the Senate, which 
has been charged with the burden of preparedness through 
many years, and which is as much responsible for our present 
condition as any other body of men in the country, ought to 
have the advantage of more alacrity, broader recommendations, 
und more genuine suggestion of preparedness from the higher 
ofticers of the Army. 

In this connection it is proper to give two instances which 
I think throw a little light on this situation—personal ex- 
periences of my own. In May, 1914, I introduced a resolution. 
I had been thinking over the military situation and the situa- 
tion in Mexico. lt occurred to me that if we went into 
Mexico—a possibility which did come about very recently—that 
water and transportation would be the things the troops would 
especially need. I introduced a resolution on that subject, and 
it was sent to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and it is hereby, 
requested to prepare and bring in a bill for defining the duty and con- 
ferring the power and means upon some part of the Supply Corps of the 
United States Army to enlist The necessary men of proper mechanical 
skill and to acquire the necessary pipe, tools, pumping engines, well- 
boring machinery, auto trucks, and other transportation for promptly 
securing and distributing water supplies for drinking and washing 
purposes to United States troops in time of war or when war may be 
considered poenos and that the object of said bill should be to 
authorize alı necessary details of officers from the Engineer Corps and 
Medical Corps and to use all available m cal means in the hands 
of a disciplined and efficient service to create and keep a good water 
supply as near to the front as conditions render possible, and for 
which se the present contract system for Army water supply is 
eien ieadequate; and that the said general . of said bill 
may be connected, if feasible, with increased facilities for the distribu- 
tion of ammunition and food and water to advanced forces. 

What became of that resolution? I presume it slumbers to- 
day on the files of the Military Committee; but, it has been 
stated in the papers—and with apparent truth—that when this 
movement into Mexico took place the other day the Army was 
without water tanks to send along with the men, and that the 
Standard Oil Co., out of its abundant means, had permitted our 
little Army to have six automobile water tanks which the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. was just then providing for its purposes. This 
special subject had been called to the attention of the Military 
Committee, and possibly by them to the supply corps of the 
United States Army, in May, 1914, and yet the United States 
Army, moving a few thousand men into Mexico, has to accept 
automobile water tanks from the Standard Oil Co.! 

Mr. President, there is another little incident to which I 
desire to refer. I happened to be in the Military Committee 
one day when an officer was testifying. I never saw him before, 
but he would make an impression upon any observer as being a 
man of force and an officer of unusual attainments. After the 
members of the committee were through questioning him the 
chairman, with great courtesy, permitted me to ask him a couple 
of questions, and I asked him about the contest that is now 
going on along the whole European front between guns of fixed 
position and guns of concealed position. The great military 
struggle in Europe to-day is being determined in large part by 
this contest between the concealed great guns of position, for 
the fixed positions are abandoned. Col. Glenn, in answer to 
that question, filed a brochure dealing with the question of guns 
of concealed position, which is a part of the testimony taken by 
the Military Committee of the Senate. In that brochure he 
showed the very great utility of great movable and hidden guns; 
for the struggle now is between the eyesight of the flying forces 
and the skill of the men who handle the big guns. The big guns 
are concealed in every sort of position. ‘They are placed under 
houses, placed behind hills, placed in little pieces of timber, 
placed wherever they can be concealed from the spying eye of 
the flying forces of the adversary. On either hand there is a 


tunnel leading from the gun to a dugout, and the artillerists 
handling a gun, whenever the enemy find where that gun is and 
commence to shell it, disappear like prairie dogs in these two 
side tunnels, and after the bombardment is ever they come out 
eng take what is left of their gun at night and put it in a new 
place. 

That is the process going on in this war with reference to great 
guns. Col. Glenn testified that the great guns of fixed position 
in the fortress of Verdun had been removed by the French and 
hidden behind the fertress in concealed positions. I state this 
to prepare you for the letter I am about to read; and I hope 
the chairman of the Military Committee will not leave the Cham- 
ber, because I think this is a significant little circumstance that 
surely ought not to miss his attention. Here we are, 16 months 
after Liege and Namur, where great concrete and steel fortresses 
were destroyed by shell fire of the guns of concealed position, 
and here is a letter written by Gen. H. L. Scott, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, in which he describes the position of our 
Army in that respect to-day: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or tHe CHIEF or Starr, 
Washington, D. O., February 1, 1916. 
My Dran Ma. Dick: I am very sorry not to have seen you when 


you were here. To-day is the first time I have been out ce then. 
“J took up the subject of the mobile guns of caliber a year ago 


large 
and have been agitating it ever since, with the result that we have got 
the Secre of War and the Assistant Secretary on our side, and we 
have estima in for six, to begin with. After we once get the car- 


riage design approved we can get more, I believe they are very neces- 

sary on both coasts and intend to do all I can to get mobile guns of 

large caliber with carriage on trucks and raſlwa et 
egretting I have not 


Ever sincerely, yours, 


Mr. Evans R. Dick, 
30 Broad Street, New Fork, N. Y. 


Mr. Dick had been discussing with me the question of movable 
guns of position, and this letter was so deseriptive of the general 
condition of our defenselessness that he sent it to me in connec- 
tion with our previous conversation. 

Mr. President, I have a great deal of respect for Gen. Scott; 
he is a brave old soldier, and I am glad that he is making this 
fight for these six guns; but what a pitiful picture this letter 
presents! We have no coast defenses, Mr. President. We 
have some harbor defenses—and great movable guns are needed 
for the defense of our country generally. There ought to be 
600 such guns; and yet we have not a carriage designed and in 
condition to be approved, and after we get a carriage approved 
the General thinks he can get some more. Why, Mr. President, 
with this nakedness of ours from a military standpoint clearly 
apparent, what is this strange hypnotic control that some 
influences are exercising over the preparedness of this country? 
They are the very same influences, I believe, that when we 
come here striving for uniformity in the citizen soldiery of the 
United States oppose provision for the National Guardsmen, 
who can be furnished so much more cheaply than the volun- 
teers and in so much greater numbers for the protection of the 
country. The whole thing has elements of mystery. The aver- 
age Regular soldier costs $1,150 a year; the average Citizen 
soldier in the National Guard, as I have shown, costs $170 a 
year. With all the pay and equipment that this bill proposes 
to give them, with all the increased power of discipline it pro- 
poses to give over them, five or six national guardsmen can be 
provided for the same cost of one soldier in the Regular Army, 
and in the first year two guardsmen can be furnished for the 
cost of one volunteer. 

Mr. President, it has been testified by all the military experts 
that the defense of this country is no small thing; that anything 
less than a possible force of one or two million men is com- 
parative defenselessness. Where are you going to get one or 
two million men for genuine defense? ‘The only possible way is 
by the more economical method of disciplining the citizen sol- 
dier, the man who supports himself at home, the man who is 
not segregated from the productive activities of the Nation. 

I desire now to discuss for a little while the constitutional 
objections which have been submitted here, especially by the 
able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. It is obvious that that 
Senator has strong feelings against the National Guard. I do 
not believe, however, that his feelings would affect his con- 
clusions as a lawyer. ‘They certainly do affect his figures 
when he speaks about the National Guard. I was struck the 
other day while he was talking that every time he mentioned 
the expenditure for the National Guard under this proposed 
legislation he added $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 to the round 
numbers, with a certain soaring: of arithmetical enthusiasm 
that showed a feeling of condemmation on the inside. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
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the opportunity of sceing you, I am, 


H. L. Scorr. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. With great pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator if it is not true, not- 
withstanding I soared occasionally on the question of figures, 
that I always kept below the estimates which are given by the 
House committee for the expense of the National Guard under 
its plan, and below the estimates given by the Senate com- 
mittee for the expense of the National Guard under its plan? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I was so far away 
from the distinguished Senator that I could only sce that he 
was soaring. I really do not recall the exact figures he used. 
I could see that he had not made any deduction whatever for 
the corrections that I had worked out and applied to the esti- 
mates of the committee. I could see that he had not taken in 
that mere little bagatelle of an error which the committee 
brought in here of $19,000,000 for the first year’s cost of the 
National Guard, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator believe the committee 
made an error of $19,000,000? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is my impression. I am not 
yielding the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to answer that, but I do not care to 
occupy the floor against the Senator’s wishes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am perfectly willing to have the 
Senator deal with it while I am on my feet; but the Vice Presi- 
dent has taken the position that I would lose the floor 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Wyoming to ask if it were not true that a certain 
report showed certain figures different from what the Senator 
had been asserting. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator puts a different construction 
upon the figures, and I was going to correct it, if he would 
allow me to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is at liberty 
to yield at his pleasure the first time. He does not forfeit 
the floor until he has yielded the second time. The Senator 
is at liberty to yield to the Senator from Wyoming or anybody 
else the first time, for any sort of discussion he sees proper to 
engage in. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I should be glad to have the Senator 
suggest the correction while I am on my feet. 

Mr. WARREN. The $19,000,000 that the Senator speaks of 
to be deducted, was the cost of the equipment that is with the 
National Guard. Under section 56, providing for the enlistment 
of volunteers, there is an amount charged up there for the same 
kind of equipment, or a similar equipment, that amounts to 
nearly the whole sum. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That has got to be spent for the first 
year. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; of course it is money spent; but to go 
further, and say that the average per man is more, is not 
correct. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I simply take the position, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when the committee comes in with an estimate for 
the National Guard of the first-year cost, and includes in it the 
expenditures that have been made through 10 years past, it is 
not a proper first-year estimate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, in order that I may be right?—because I do not desire to 
misrepresent. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. What does the Senator estimate to be the cost 
of the National Guard per annum after the third year? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have made no examination after 
the first year. I simply dealt with the first year, and I was 
kept pretty busy keeping up with the apparent errors of the 
committee for the first year. I have not had time to go into 
the estimates of the committee for the second and third and 
fourth years; but when, by correspondence with and visits to 
the department, I found a variation of $19,000,000, it became 
necessary to attend to some other business, and I really did 
not have the time to inquire how much of this old material has 
been charged over and over again in these columns, if any. I 
presume, however, that the cost was carried along; because if 
you can put into a first-year estimate for the year 1917 expendi- 
tures made for material for 5 or 10 years back, then there is no 
reason why you should not put in with equal equity for the year 
1918 the expenditures for 1917 and sundry years behind that. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] attacked the militia on 
the theory that they had usurped the powers of courts. I could 


not help thinking, as he spoke, how much easier it would be for 
local courts and local sentiment in a State to correct any mili- 
tary usurpation by local soldiery than it would be to correct a 
national soldiery guilty of the same form of usurpation; and 
undoubtedly military power always will be guilty of usurpation 
in dealing with the affairs of citizens under martial or semi- 
martial conditions. 

On one day the Senator from Idaho argued that the power of 
appointment by the States of local officers would give large 
local influence over the militia; and he quoted from Mr Hamil- 
ton, the Federalist, No. 29, to the effect that the power of ap- 
pointing officers would always secure a local influence in con- 
nection with the militia forces of the State. ' 

Mr. President, I think that is a most excellent effect. I think 
that in a republic there should be some local sympathy, some 
local knowledge, some local connection in the mind and the 
political conscience of the officer. I think that is perhaps the 
fundamental reason why Gen. Washington and the framers of 
the Constitution provided, in this remarkable part of section 8, 
for that excellent balance in dealing with the militia between 
the States and the Nation as represented by Congress. 

There are in that section only two powers reserved to the 
States—the appointment of the officers and the authority of 
training. Those two powers ure reserved to the States, but 
that reservation is subject to an absolute control, because the 
appointment of the officers and the authority of training the 
militia has to be “according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress.” : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not the appointment of the ofiicers. 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Certainly, both; and why separate 
them? How could the constitutional mind of Washington, the 
practical mind of Washington. consider the training of troops 
separately from the selection of the officers? They go together. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he will put in the Recorp, in connection with his re- 
marks, the language of the Constitution on which he bases that 
remarkable contention. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will with great pleasure. I have 
just quoted it— 

Reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers 


and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline - 


prescribed by Congress. 

There is not an intimation that the discipline does not 
apply to the selection of the officer, as wel! as to the training 
that the oflicer is to give. Remarkable?) Why, it is the inevi- 
table meaning of plain language. 

Let us turn to the dictionary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. . If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, there is a comma after the words “ appointment of the 
officers,” is there not? Is it not a complete sentence? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. No; there is no comma after the 
word “ officers” in the copy I have. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is in the Constitution. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do not think, Mr. President, that 
the comma would deprive Congress of its jurisdiction, even if 
it should be found to be there. I am inclined to think that 
this serious question of providing n discipline for the militia, 
and for the qualifications of the officers who apply that dis- 
cipline, is something that the Constitution intended Congress 
to have the power to control. 

The word “ prescribe,” Mr. President, is no mild word. It 
means “to set or Jay down authoritatively for direction or 
control; to give as a law or direction; to lay down laws or 
rules; to give directions“: and one of the synonyms is“ dictate.” 

The word “discipline” is a strong word, Mr. President. It 
means “systematic training or subjection to authority; espe- 
cially, the training of the mental, moral, and physical powers 
by instruction and exercise, and by authoritiative control and 
direction; a course of exercise and practice in order to bring 
and keep under control, and to qualify for harmonious and 
effective action; the state of being subject to rule, or under 
control or command; systematic obedience; subjection; as, his 
men are under perfect discipline’; a system of rules or method 
of practice.” 

With these extensive powers reserved to the Congress of the 
United States, it is a singular thing that throughout more than 
100 years of our history these powers have practically lain 
dormant; and only in the last 10 or 12 years, stung, perhaps, 
by the pitiable and miserable losses of the Spanish War, the 
horrible sicknesses that came from a lack of preparation, has 
there been some slight effort by Congress to exercise its ex- 
tensive powers over the citizen soldiery of this country. 

This is, indeed, a remarkable provision. It carries with it 
a perfect balance between the State and the Nation. It par- 
allels the balance in all the rest of the Constitution; and it is 
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by reason of this provision, which, I believe, expresses the best 
thought of the best period of our Nation's life that I would 
prefer to see u harmonious militia, well disciplined, well armed, 
well organized, provided for and carried on by the Federal 
power granted to Congress under this section, and why I would 
prefer that that remnant of local sympathy which section 8 of 
nrticle 1 would leave in the local soldiery should be left there for 
the protection of this great country from internal revolution. 

Mr. President, in arming a great Nation we must arm it to 
repel attacks from within as well as attacks from without. We 
are imning to-day because we are convinced, as the chairman 
of the committee has wisely said, that man is a predatory 
animal, and that characteristic applies to men within national 
boundaries just as well as it does to men outside of national 
boundaries; and it especially applies to us, who are composed 
of all the nations that make up the peoples of the world. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate and the attention of the gentlemen who stick in the 
bark on the power of Congress to organize, arm, and discipline 
the inilitia, to how natural and consistent it is to organizing 
and disciplining the militia that the words “according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress,” the last words in this par- 
ticular clause of section 8, article 1, apply back to both the 
appointment of officers and the authority of training, because 
the Appointment of the officer and the training that the officer 
gives ure essentially the same function. The selection of the 
agent und the action of the agent are naturally contemplated 
in one mental process. To say that Congress can control, by 
prescribing a discipline, the action of the agents—the training— 
but is cut off, by a comma, from applying a discipline to ap- 
pointing the agents—the officers—is to argue for an unreason- 
able incongruity. I mean, of course, the providing, as to 
officers, for certain general characteristics which a discipline, 
a rule of conduct, a law laid down, could provide—that these 
officers, from whom the authority of the State could make the 
appointment, must have qualified in some general way showing 
their ability to be officers. 

Now, Mr. President, very briefly, I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the corresponding language of the Swiss con- 
stitution in Article 21. It will be found in full on page 9 of 
Senate Document 360: 

The composition of these bodies of troops, the maintenance of their 
effective strength, the appointment and promotion of their officers, shall 
belong to the Cantons, subject to general regulations which shall be 
issued to them by the Confederation, 

In Switzerland, under the general military law of 1907, which 
I have included in Senate Document No. 360, that works out in 
this way: The great body of the troops of Switzerland are 
Cantonal troops. There are 22 Cantons in Switzerland. The 
country is divided as to races also. Two-thirds of the Swiss 
are Gerinan and the remaining third are French and Italian. 
All of their public documents are printed in the three languages. 
They have had to combine the 22 separate States or Cantons 
and three separate races into one effective Confederation for 
military purposes, and they have accomplished that combina- 
tion and have presented to the world the spectacle of a perfect 
army composed of a citizen soldiery. š 

Why, Mr. President, for some years I used to be troubled by 
this continual slurring of the militia of this country, and I had 
gotten into my nature a little of the distrust of the ultimate 
possibilities that could be brought about by a citizen soldiery 
as a line of defense for our country. I had heard so much of 
this that I have made a study of Switzerland’s military law 
und of her constitution as bearing on this question, and of the 
result of that law as expressed by the army that defends that 
country to-day. I have had considerable difficulty in getting 
some of this testimony. From about page 45 to page 70 of 
that document, the testimony bearing upon the efficiency of the 
Swiss Army is entirely new. It embraces the report of our 
present military attaché for Switzerland, Capt. Exton, of the 
United States Army. 

The authorities of the War College refused to let me have 
that report, basing the refusal upon the order of the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Garrison. I did not argue the question with the 
general who refused to permit the copying of this document 
because I have respect for him. I believed him to be a good 
officer and that he properly construed his orders from Secretary 
of War Garrison as he understood them. But in view of the 
fact that Switzerland was a neutral country, in view of the fact 
that all the spies of all the world are there or could be there, 
it seemed to me perfectly obvious that there was no impropriety 
in publishing Capt. Exton’s report. 

But, as I say, I did not argue the question with our military 
muthorities, but applied, through the State Department, to the 
Swiss military authorities for their permission to publish this 
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report, and in that connection received from them a brief state- 
ment showing the number of men mobilized in Switzerland and 
the time of that mobilization, and afterward secured an order 
from the present Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, for this evidence. 

I wish to read into the Recorp what Capt. Exton, of the 
Artillery—now stationed in Switzerland, at Berne—says about 
the Swiss soldier: 

The soldier: The appearance and work of the soldier during the 
few days of mobilization showed him to have so benefited by his pre- 
vious training in service as to make the Swiss Army probably the best- 
trained army, for its size, in the world to-day. 

Every man seemed thoroughly familiar with his duty, which he per- 
formed more or less as a matter of business. 

The discipline appeared excellent and of the character that is 
cheerfully accepted rather than maintained by force. The relation 
between officers and men was quite intimate at times, yet there was at 
the same time such an observance of details as might be found only 
in the German Army. 

As a matter of fact, everything about the Swiss Army, especially 
28 thoroughness as to details, seems modeled after the German 

my. 

The officers: An officer of the line should never be judged, except 
after some considerable service either in campaign or at maneuvers— 
yet from the work observed during mobilization and from conversa- 
tions with Swiss officers during the past three months it is believed 
that the Swiss officers will, especially since their service during the 
past year, compare fayorably with the officers of any army in the 
world. 

It must be remembered that the Swiss officers are selected from the 
educated men of Switzerland, and among them are found the leading 
men of every profession and business; and when one considers that 
in order to have reached the grade of second lieutenant he must have 
spent at least 336 days at intensive military training, 144 days of 
which is principally school work, one realizes the seriousness with 
which the service is accepted and the standard of thoroughness which 
may be attained in such a militia system. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, I want to emphasize the fact that this 
is a militia system—this best-disciplined army of its size to-day 
in Europe. 

If any Member of the Senate has any doubt as to what could 
be accomplished by the National Guard of the United States 
by Congress prescribing a discipline and by organizing an army 
and disciplining the militia, let him read this pamphlet and see 
what the Swiss have done for their army. 

It is said, in extenuation of the failure of Congress to act, 
that Switzerland is a small country and that the mobilization 
which has been so effective, and which is made there every sum- 
mer is relatively easy. Why, Mr. President, we can mobilize 
200,000 men in sections every summer and mobilize our entire 
Guard and Federal Army every summer in ns small n section 
as Switzerland covers if necessary. Compared with the re- 
sources of Switzerland, our resources are unlimited. 

In this connection, and in conclusion, I want to read into the 
Recorp the language of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, from MecCul- 
loch against Maryland, page 420, in which that great Chief Jus- 
tice lays down the limitations of the implied powers of Congress. 
Why, Mr. President, if there were nothing in this section 8 except 
the words “organizing, arming, and disciplining,” the implied 
powers would give Congress the necessary control of the details 
of that organization, arming, and disciplining; and the excep- 
tions to the States from that large authority given Congress over 
the militia—the appointment of the officers and the authority to 
train—expressly limited and, as just now shown, are subject to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. I maintain that under 
the powers of Congress this body has the right to see to it that 
the officer has the character and capacity, and that the officer 
with the capacity is the one appointed by the local authorities, 
and that the officer when appointed shall train the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline. The whole express power would be useless 
without the implied power to cause a discharge of an officer and 
to see to it by inspection that the officer acts aceording to the 
discipline. 

With that suggestion I include the following language from 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. U. S. Sup. Ct., 420): 


We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the Government are 
limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended. But we think the 
sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the National Legis- 
lature that discretion, with respect to the means by which the powers 
it confers are to be carried into execution, which will enable that body 
to perform the nigh duties assigned to it in the manner most beneficiai 
to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the 
Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not prohibited but consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 


Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Catron one Culberson 
Brandegee Chamberlain Clark, Wyo. Cummins 
Burleig! Chilton Clarke, Ark. Curtis 
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du Pont Lane Overman Smith, S. C. 
Unger Lee, Md. Page t 

g Lewis Phelan Swanson 
Hardwick Appie Pittman Thomas 
Hitcheock —.— Poindexter V. 
Hughes NM mber Pomerene Warren 
Hustin Martin, Va. Robinson 
Johnson, Me. Nelson Saulsbury Williams 
ov S. D. Pine — 

ones "Gorman 

Kenyon Oliver Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the adoption of the substitute offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] for section 56. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, just a word in explanation 
of the difference between section 56 and the substitute offered. 

Section 56 is weak in that it does not start with any organized 
unit and there is no incentive to induce men to go somewhere 
to meet some one else from somewhere whom they have never 
met for the sole purpose of being drilled for four weeks. 

The substitute lays hold of an organization of a military 
character already created, and everywhere throughout the coun- 
try, whose very existence springs from the military instinct—an 
organization which would earnestly welcome this opportunity 
for greater perfection of drill and greater knowledge of military 
tactics. 

Section 56 depends for its success upon the individual impulse 
of the citizen without support and without that animation which 
organized numbers alone can evoke, 

The substitute utilizes the enthusiasm of youth which has 
already found expression in organization and directs it into the 
realm of accomplishment and national usefulness. 

Section 56, in my judgment, will not bear the fruitage ex- 
pected by its authors. A 80-day enlistment and drill each year 
at your own expense, which binds you to give your services at 
a time you may believe they are not needed, or they can with 
less hardship be performed by others whose situation is more 
favorable, is not a very great inducement to enroll under this 
section. The difficulty in securing an enlistment of 20,000 men, 
recently authorized, might well open our eyes to the reality of 
this condition. 

The substitute, because it is giving just the opportunity 
which these students wish, will, in my judgment, result in more 
offers than the Government could accept. 

Section 56, if it could be made a success at all, would give 
an army of about 260,000 at the utmost. 

The substitute would give an army of at least 750,000 to 
begin with, and as each student would be subject to call in 
ease of war up to the age of 45 years, would in a very few years 
give us an auxiliary army of millions, 

Section 56 provides for a training of 30 days annually, cer- 
tainly a very meager training for a soldier. 

The substitute would require training one day each week 
for 9 or 10 months, as is the present rule, and this in addi- 
tion to the camp life and camp training of at least two months 
on the larger scale. 

Section 56 contemplates the training of those who are outside 
or beyond the student age. It would draw men from their 
business and occupations, 

The substitute operates during the student life in association 
with it, supplementing the mental with physical exercises, as- 
sisting in developing both the mental and physical, and without 
any loss or waste of time. 

Section 56, as already suggested in this debate, would give 
us at least a quasi aristocratic organization of gentlemen—a 
sort of exclusive military club. 

This substitute draws the youth from every rank of life, 
develops and intensifies the sentiment of brotherhood and equal- 
ity, and sends them back into the avenues of civil life, thereby 
preventing the military spirit from becoming the dominant 
or controlling sentiment of those who are thus prepared for war. 

Mr. President, I noticed in introducing the amendment I in- 
advertently omitted three words, and I will ask to correct the 
amendment before it is voted on. On page 2, line 7, after the 
words “high school,” I wish to insert “academy and college.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I raise a question of order 
as to whether the motion of the Senator from North Dakota, 
which is a motion to strike out and insert, takes precedence 
over the motion of the Senator from Maryland, which is a 
motion simply to strike out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule provides that one 
shall not prejudice the other. It is not a motion in the third 
degree. The Chair looks at the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota to insert the matter proposed by him in lieu of 
section 56 as the pending question. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Does that take precedence of simply a 
motion to strike out 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in the nature of a 
perfecting motion. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland to strike out section 56. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to record my protest 
against the tone of much of the argument that has been made in 
favor of section 56. There is running through substantially all 
that has been said in behalf of this section the thought, if not 
the expression, that those of us who believe that it ought to be 
expunged from the bill are not patriotic; that we are opposed to 
adequate military preparedness. I do not suggest that those 
who are for the section are less patriotic than I am; I do not 
suggest that they are less sincere or earnest in their desire to 
prepare this country against any danger that may beset her 
than I um; and I appeal, as a matter of fairness, against the 
intolerance which betrays itself in the suggestion that those of 
us who believe that the National Guard as an organized reserve 
in the country is better than the combination of the volunteer 
reserve and the guard reserve are wanting in our duty at the 
present moment. 

I am just as sincerely in favor of preparedness—adequate, 
reasonable, efficient preparedness—as is the Senator from Ore- 
gon or any other Senator in this body. I am opposed to the 
section and to the force it proposes because I feel—it seems to 
me that I know—that in the operation of the section or the 
organization of the volunteer reserve army and the National 
Guard both will become inefficient; that the one will not be 
created and the other will be disintegrated. 

As I said once before in discussing this section, it is impossible 
to believe that when peace comes—and I assume we do not 
intend to be constantly in war—the Congress of the United 
States will not appropriate $100,000,000 each year for the pur- 
pose of maintaining an organized reserve. The whole history 
of the country leads to no other conclusion than the one I have 
just stated, and we are face to face with these alternatives, in 
my opinion. We must either take the Guard, strengthen it as 
we can or as we see fit, or we must take the volunteer army 
and create it, with such equipment and such organization as it 
ought to have. It is unwise and impolitie to do both, for in the 
struggle that will constantly be maintained between them we will 
treat both meagerly, inadequately, and neither will ever con- 
stitute the reserve toward which we are looking. 

I have no prejudice against the volunteer army. If Congress 
desires to depend upon it rather than upon the National Guard, 
I will not protest, and I will be willing to give it all the aid 
that it needs in order to become a strong, dependable force. I 
believe that the guard is the better force. It is already or- 
ganized. It already has the confidence of the young men upon 
whom we must depend in the various States. We can maintain 
it, we can perpetuate it, with vastly less expenditure of money 
than will be required if we endeavor to raise a volunteer army 
to a similar strength and a similar state of efficiency. We are 
here ubout to authorize a regular army of 180,000 men, with 
the authority on the part of the President in time of war to 
raise it to 250,000 men. I do not assert 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. I do not assert that the 
army proposed is too large. I do not believe it is too large, 
although I will have a comment to make in a moment with 
regard to the system we are employing with respect to the 
Regular Army. I yield now to the Senator from Maryland for 
a question. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I would like to ask the Senator just 
one question. Is there any reason why discipline and maneuver- 
ing, such as that furnished at Plattsburg, could not be fur- 
nished to the National Guard somewhere? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is furnished in the Na- 
tional Guard. There was no facility for training presented at 
Plattsburg that is not presented in every field meeting of a 
well-organized guard, and I know—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know, because I have seen the guard in 
operation, and I know something of its fidelity to the instruc- 
tions that are imposed upon it by officers of the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? y 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to suggest to the Senator 
that the question of summer camps is not directly nor neces- 
sarily associated with this volunteer army at all, and section 
82 of the House bill provides adequately for summer camps, 
although the volunteer or continental army was discarded by 
the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Georgia. I will now yield to the Senator from Mississippi for a 
question. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I simply wanted to ask the Senator why 
he thought there would be any deadly competition between this 
volunteer force and the National Guard. It seems to me that 
it would be emulation rather than competition, and that pro- 
viding for the one furnishes no reason in the world for not 
providing for the other. If the National Guard needs anything 
at all it needs a healthy emulation. The Senator has just said 
that the National Guard might have maneuvers, but they meet 
only five days in the year, and the Senator must assuredly be 
apprised of the fact that they can hardly master skirmish drill 
during those five days, even if they served three years, which 
would make 15 days. Assuredly the Senator must know that 
there is nothing that could take place in connection with the 
force provided for under section 56 which would either cripple 
or kill or vigorously compete against the National Guard. He 
must know that the men who will attend the so-called Platts- 
burg drills under section 56 are men who, under no circum- 
stances, would enlist in the National Guard. Now, why not 
leave us both instead of merely one? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because I—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Iowa that the interruption of the Senator from 
Mississippi was not a question; it was a speech. If the Senator 
yields again he loses his right to the floor under the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon. I did not hear what the 
Chair said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair said the inter- 
ruption of the Senator from Mississippi was not a question; it 
was debate in the most positive terms. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With all due deference to the Chair, it 
was a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There was nothing in it except a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will be guided by the judgment of the 
Chair in that respect, and I will endeavor to conclude what I 
have to say without incurring the hazard of losing the floor. 

My reply to the Senator from Mississippi, because, however 
elaborate the statement, it was really n question, is this. 
Congress will not maintain both. I do not mean to say that 
Congress would not authorize such a camp as we had at Platts- 
burg or at Fort Sheridan. The mere provision for such a camp 
is not the scope of this section. It is true that these exhibitions 
of military enthusinsm furnish illustrations to those speaking 
for section 56 of its need or necessity, but section 56 has no 
relation at all to temporary camps of the character to which 
the Senator from Mississippi has referred. In section 56 we 
are giving the President the power, without any real restric- 
tion, to raise an Army of 261,000 men, to arm them, to equip 
them, to command them. They are brought into the service 
for the purpose of training. They are required to enlist in 
the Army of the United States, and if that enlistment be in 
the same terms as now required of enlisted men in the Regular 
Army they will be required to obligate themselves to serve for 
seven years in the Army for such length of time as the Presi- 
dent may think best in training only, but with the power on 
the part of the President to order them at any moment, when 
war or threatened war seems before us, into the actual service 
for the purpose of fighting the battles of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield now, Mr. President, for a question, 
and a question only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For a question only. 

Mr, CUMMINS. And I rely upon the Chair to protect me in 
that regard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator must be the 
judge of his own rights. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A question that will elicit 
information and not convey argument or antagonize or support 
the argument. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi will see that 
I must yield only for a question. 


The Chair differs with the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very sorry that question should have 
been raised. I asked the Senator to yield to me for a question. 
I did not ask anything more. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does not make any dif- 
ference for what purpose the Senator yields; if he is going to 
permit the Senator from Mississippi to make a speech, his time 
is exhausted. The Senator from Mississippi can make a speech 
if he wants. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Considering the fact that the Chair and 
the Senator from Iowa both seem to be suspicious of my motive, 
I will not even ask the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa will 


proceed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I beg to assure the Senator 
from Mississippi that I am not suspicious of his motive. I 
was compelled under the circumstances in order to retain the 
floor to say that I yielded for a question, and I shall regret it 
very much if—— f 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I will ask the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The question is this. Wil the Senator 
tell me why there should be a question of competition rather 
than merely a question of emulation between the National 
Guard and this volunteer force? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will endeavor to make—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
that is nothing but an argument, and the Senator must take 
the chance of the Senator who interrogates him as to whether 
or not he will confine himself to the rule. In the judgment of 
the Chair the Senator from Iowa has forfeited the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to continue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For what length of time 
does the Senator desire to proceed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, against the ruling of the 
Chair just pronounced I respectfully take an appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is very 
have the Senator do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because even under the ruling of the 
Chair I have done nothing except to ask a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is 
appeal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
on the appeal I ask that the Reporter read precisely what the 
Senator from Mississippi said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is 
proper, and the Reporter will read. : 

5 Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that my language be read to the 
senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that it be done in order to prove 
that it was nothing but a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be done. The 
ruling is that the questien must be such as to elicit information 
about a question of fact, not in the nature of an argument, it 
makes no difference whether it is long or short. 

The Reporter read as follows: 


Mr. WILntams. Then I will ask the question. 

Mr. CumMMINS, Mr. President, I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WiILtaus. The question is this: Will the Senator tell me why 
there should be a question of competition rather than merely a question 
of emulation between the National Guard and this volunteer force? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon the ruling of the Chair I take an 
appeal to the Senate upon the ground that even upon the Chair's 
ruling a Senator has a right to ask another Senator a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it is a question to elicit 
information, the Chair agrees with the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are called 
for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the rule is to be of any 
value at all, it must be uniformly enforced and uniformly re- 
spected. The Chair has not any power to enlarge it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the question is taken I should like 
to know, for information, what we are to vote on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is whether or 
not a question which conveys or calls for argument is a question 
for information, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I submit it is not that; that it is whether 
the question submitted by the Senator from Mississippi is a 
question which is allowable under the rule that has been estab- 
lished by somebody, I do not know by whom. 


glad to 


on the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and called the name 
of Mr. AsHurst, who voted in the affirmative, and the names 
of Mr. BANKHEAD and Mr. BECKHAM. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. I should like to have the form of the proposition 
we are to vote upon stated by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to know exactly what the 
question is. There is so much confusion in the Chamber that 
I have been unable to understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair made a ruling 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrttraars] had asked 
a question which conveyed an argument. The Senator from 
Mississippi appeals from the ruling of the Chair; and the ques- 
tion is, Shall the opinion of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll call has started. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A parliamentary inquiry is 
not in order while the roll is being called. The roll call will 


proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
liave a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone]. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
ond withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. He 
being absent, and I not knowing how he would vote on this 
question if he were present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Sacre of Arizona 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Samra of Arizona] is unavoid- 
ably absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 
My colleague [Mr. Smrre of Michigan] has a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. As I understand 
it, the Senator from Missouri and I are going to exchange those 
pairs, so that I may transfer my pair to my colleague and the 
Senator from Missouri may transfer his pair to the Senator 
from Florida. I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares], who 
is unavoidably absent, and I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. i 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
should like to inquire if the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SsuırH] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a pair with that Senator, but I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CHILTON (after haying voted in the negative). I have 
voted notwithstanding my pair, but I am very much in doubt 
whether or not I should do so. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire whether the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
not knewing how he would vote if present I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. BURLEIGH. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. In his absence I withhold my vote, 
and will let this announcement stand for the day. 


The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Ashurst Hardwick Shafroth T: rt 
Bankhead Lewis Sheppard Thomas 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Sherman Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Phelan Smith, Ga. Underwood 
Culberson Ransdell Smith, S. C. Vardaman 
Gore Robinson Swanson Walsh 
NATS—33. 

Brandegee Husting Norris Sterlin, 
Broussard Jones Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Kenyon Overman Townsend 
Clapp ne Page Warren 
Cummins „Md. Pittman Williams 
Curtis Zappi Poindexter Works 
Dillingham Lodge Pomerene 
Gallinger McCumber Reed 
Harding Nelson Smoot 

NOT VOTING—=39. 
Beckham Fletcher La Follette Shields 
Borah Gof. Lea, Tenn. Simmons 
Brady Gronna McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Bryan Hitchcock Martine, N. J Smith, Md. 
Burleigh Hollis Myers Smith, Mich. 
Chilton Hughes Newlands Stone 
Clark, Wyo. James O'Gorman Tillman 
Colt Johnson, Me. Owen Wadsworth 
du Pont Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Weeks 
Fall Kern Saulsbury 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the appeal of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, the yeas are 24 and the nays are 33. 
So the decision of the Chair does not stand as the judgment of 
the Senate. The Chair construes the action of the Senate without 
any possible personal feeling in the matter. The only desire 
of the Chair was to enforce what he understood to be the rule. 
Now that the Senate has deliberately established another rule, 
the Chair will just as loyally enforce that one, if he can. So 
we go back to the old practice of allowing the Senator on the 
floor to be the judge as to whether or not he shall be inter- 
rupted, by whom, and for what purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Docs the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? g 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not any longer 


necessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have, however, the privilege of limiting 
the purpose for which I shall yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I recognize that the Senator from Iowa 
can not yield for anything except a question under the rules. 
I do not ask him to yield at all; but, after the Senator is 
through, I intend to make a few comments upon the ruling of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator may do as he 
is advised. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I make no comment upon the 
ruling of the Chair, for there has been so much uncertainty 
with reference to this particular matter that it is not strange 
that there is difference of opinion about it; but I will proceed 
at once to answer the question propounded to me by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The Senator from Mississippi asks why it is that there need 
be any conflict between the National Guard and the Volunteer 
Army to be organized under section 56? There is no conflict 
in the sense in which the Senator from Mississippi uses the 
word; there is no feeling between them, or I hope there would 
be no feeling between the men who would volunteer under sec- 
tion 56 and the men who volunteer in the National Guard. It 
is not because I think there would be any rancor or any contest 
between these two bodies of men that I oppose section 56. I 
oppose it because, as I have said many times, it simply strikes 
down our entire efficient organized force; and I marvel that 
anybody who favors in any degree can see his 
way clear to the creation of the volunteer force. 

Why, Mr. President, we have authorized here a Regular 
Army of 180,000 men. The Regular Army is our principal de- 
fense; and now we propose not to have reserves, as they are 
ordinarily understood, but to create organized reserves in com- 
panies, regiments, brigades, divisions, corps, to the extent of 
more than 500,000 men, assuming that the National Guard is 
enlisted to its full strength and that the Volunteer Army is 
enlisted to its full strength. 

Mr. President, do you believe that the people of the United 
States in times of peace will sustain, at an annual expense of 
$100,000,000 or more, two organized bodies of reserves, with 
their companies, „ and divisions, all ready to move 
into the field actively, together with a Regular Army of 180,000 
men? No. The disproportion is absurd; it is sustained by no 
experience in the world. . 
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Mark you, I am not now speaking of the vast number of un- 
organized trained young men who will be called upon to volun- 
teer in the event of war; I am speaking of three great armies: 
One constantly in the service, called the Regular Army; one 
intermittently in the service, called the Volunteer Army; and 
the third, intermittently in the service, called the National 
Guard. We ought not to delude ourselves with any such pre- 
tense as necessarily grows out of the situation I have just de- 


scribed. ‘ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question, not under the rule, 
but because I do not want to be interrupted for anything but a 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 
stand that there is any rule on the subject; but the Senator 
may limit his concession to his colleague to suit himself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that every nation in the 
world which has a reserve has a reserve which is three or four 
times as large as its standing army? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that brings me to a very in- 
teresting point in this discussion. I had intended to deal with 
it at a later time, but, in answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Nebraska, I might just as well express my opinion upon 
it now. 

The whole plan of preparation represented in the bill now be- 
fore us is utterly inadequate. No nation in all time was ever 
prepared for war under the volunteer system. I want that to 
sink into the consciousness of the Senator from Nebraska. A 
nation can not prepare itself for war under a volunteer system. 
Volunteers will fight a war—and our main reliance, if we are 
ever so unfortunate as to be engaged in war with a great nation, 
will be upon volunteers—but we can not prepare so that we 
are instantly ready to carry on a conflict of that kind through 
the volunteer system. 

The Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Oregon 
have challenged those of us who favor the elimination of section 
56 to a “show-down.” I am here to accept that challenge; I 
am here to say that if we ever are prepared for war, if we 
change the policy which has been maintained throughout the 
whole life of the Republic and reach the conclusion that we 
ought to be really prepared at an instant’s notice for a great 
conflict, then we must abandon this theory, this traditional 
volunteer regular army. 

Why should the Senator from Nebraska or why should the 
Senator from Iowa expect one of his fellow men to fight for 
him at $15 a month and board? It is absurd. If we ask the 
citizens of the United States to organize themselves in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a regular army which will be adequate 
against any attack that may be precipitated against us, then we 
must have compulsory service. Why should the Regular Army 
not be made up of all our citizens? I do not mean at the same 
time, and I am not now speaking of the number which should 
constitute the Regular Army; but assuming, as this bill has as- 
sumed, that we need a Regular Army of 250,000 men, and in 
time of peace of 180,000, why do you ask men to enroll them- 
selves in it at $15 a month and board? Why should not the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Iowa, if we are 
not both over age, take our chances and bear the burdens of 
citizenship in a country like this? Why should we not con- 
stitute a part of the Regular Army, if in the chances of con- 
scription the lot should fall upon us? 

I venture to say that the Regular Army provided for in this 
bill—and I was really glad to hear the Senator from Oregon 
yesterday grant its inadequacies in this r —I venture to 
say that the Regular Army provided for in the bill will never 
be enlisted to the extent of 180,000 men, unless we engage in 
war. When war comes, when the peril is upon us, then there is 
a patriotism that springs to the country’s need, and supplies 
the lack of attractiveness that we now see in the enlisted ranks. 
Who will work for $15 a month under command of officers who 
feel, and necessarily feel, all the authority vested in them? 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] himself read 
only a day or two ago—and he was supplemented by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] a little later—that, notwith- 
standing all the efforts that the Government was able to put 
forth to enlist men under the authority recently granted to the 
President, we had not yet, according to the Senator from 
Oregon, enlisted 2,500 men, and that, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that we are in some peril on account of the situation in 
Mexico, a peril that might well stimulate and energize the 
patriotism of all the people of this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will not the Senator now 
answer my question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have in substance answered the Senator’s 
question. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I asked the Senator from Iowa to name a 
single country in the world that maintains a regular army that 
does not maintain a reserve several times as large as the army, 
and the Senator has not answered the question. 


Mr. CUMMINS. There is no other country in the world that 
has any such system as is here proposed unless some parallel 
cona pe drawn between this plan and that followed by Great 

ritain 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will not enter into an argument with the 
Senator from Nebraska, for I am answering his question. The 
suggestion I have just made answers the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska. Every country that declares as its policy com- 
plete preparedness for war has every citizen of military age in 
its reserve. It is not a question of willingness or unwillingness 
to serve as a supplementary body ; it is a part of the policy of the 
military nations to lay these burdens upon all their boys and 
all their men until they pass the military age, and they are all 
parts of one great army which we in this country would call the 
Regular Army. I want, therefore, the Senators who are so 
enthusiastic for preparedness to come, if they desire, and meet 
that real issue. If it is to be insisted that this Nation shall 
always be ready to engage any other nation in the world upon 
a moment’s notice in war, then the volunteer system proposed by 
this bill is a shadow hardly a beginning in the process of reform- 
ing or changing or transforming the policy which has for more 
than 100 years been observed among the American people. 

I want to put an end now, for all time, if I can, to this con- 
stant reproach in all the big newspapers of the land that anyone 
who has the temerity to question the wisdom of anything that 
is proposed in this bill is an enemy of his country and opposed 
to proper preparedness. I resent that charge. I understand 
perfectly that no Senator who has discussed the bill has directly 
questioned the motives of any Senator who intends to vote for 
the elimination of section 56; but I repeat that in every utter- 
ance there is against those who favor its elimination an of- 
fensive tone. We who believe that the National Guard should 
constitute the organized reserve of the country, and believe that 
any attempt to divide the contribution or the support given by 
the General Government to the organized reserves will but 
weaken them both and render both incapable of performing the 
services expected of them, are just as devoted to the Union, 
just as attached to its honor, and just as determined to defend 
its integrity as those who believe—honestly believe, I have no 
doubt—that we ought to create these two bodies of organized 
reserves. 

I do not represent the National Guard any more than I repre- 
sent the Regular Army or the volunteer army that might be 
organized under this bill. I have just as much devotion to the 
one as to the other. No man can exceed me in his admiration 
for the courage and the efficiency of the officers of the Regular 
Army of the United States, and no man surpass me in his appre- 
ciation of the devotion and the steadiness of the enlisted men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor again? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator contend that there is no 
country which maintains a reserve several times larger than its 
standing army, except in the case of involuntary service? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know of any. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I will tell the Senator. 
oe Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will speak in his own 
dt HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator about Great Britain, 

en? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I made an exception of Great Britain. The 
Senator heard me make the exception. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator about Spain and 
Sweden, then? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not examined the military laws of 
Spain and Sweden, but I can not allow the Senator to inject 
the legislation of those countries in my remarks. I would not 
care if Sweden and Spain do maintain such a reserve; it would 
not affect my judgment of American human nature or my 
opinion with respect to the best course that the Congress of the 
United States ought to pursue. When I come to examine those 
laws, I have no doubt that I will find that they agree in sub- 
stance with the statement I have made. 

Mr. President, it is not for me to defend the National Guard 
ageinst some of the insinuations and aspersions which have 
been cast upon the members of that military body—I mean the 
aspersions growing out of their interest in the legislation and 
out of the telegrams which they have sent to certain Members 
of this body. I would be the last man to excuse the tone of 
the letter read this morning at the suggestion of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. I agree that it was offensive; 
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but are we to condemn 120,000 of the best boys in the country— 
not better, of course, than their brothers in the same community, 
but boys with whom I, at least, am proud to associate; boys 
who understand their duty to their country, and are proud to 
perform it—are we to impeach them and overthrow their reputa- 
tion because an ill-considered letter was written by one officer 
of the Guard to a Member of this body? 

The injustice of holding, or trying to hold, or suggesting that 
we hold, all the members of the Guard responsible for an intem- 
perate, injudicious act committed by one of them must be so 
apparent that I need not further enlarge upon it. 

I know that the members of the National Guard—while I 
do not speak for them; I have no authority to speak for them 
are simply attempting to do what they believe best for their 
country. They have no other motive save the motive which 
actuates all of us to do the thing which will promote the 
strength and ‘the dignity and the safety of the United States. 
If they are mistaken with regard to the effect which this sec- 
tion will have upon their organization, it is a mistake in which, 
without any influence whatsoever from them, I share, because 
1 believe that these two bodies of organized reserves will not 
be maintained by the United States. It is uneconomical; it is 
unnilitary; it is indefensible from my point of view, and we 
ought not to enter upon that experiment. I repeat that if the 
Senate honestly believes that the Volunteer Army will con- 
stitute a better source, a more reliable and dependable source 
of strength if we fall into the misfortune of war, then we ought 
to bend all our energies to the creation of a body of reserves 
in that way. My contention is that we are defeating the very 
object we are trying to attain when we endeavor to create 
and maintain these two distinct bodies in our military force. 

Mr. President, if I believed that the National Guard had any 
sinister design upon the liberties of our country; if I could see, 
in the efforts that have been made to promote their organization, 
any desire to infringe upon the rights of citizens; if I could see, 
in all that they do, anything but a deep, profound desire to 
render service to their country, and service of the exact kind this 
bill contemplates, I would not feel so earnestly about it. But 
being sure of their patriotism, and being sure of their persistent 
energy, and being sure, if we give to them whatever aid we can 
and federalize them so far as we can, that when the moment 
comes when we need military strength we can get in that way 
more of it and of a better quality than we could possibly get in 
the way proposed by the committee. I am doing what I can to 
maintain them as a permanent body, simply because I believe 
that if they are made to understand that their future depends 
upon the maintenance of these two independent bodies all spirit 
will be driven out of them, and we will have delivered a fatal 
blow to their growth and their efficiency. 

Allow me to say to the Senator from Mississippi that if this 
section provided only for such experiments as were conducted 
over the country last year in the way of camps to which men 
who had no opportunity to ally themselves with the Guard could 
resort, I would have no objection whatever to it; but these camps 
are not the things provides for in this section. If we want to 
give the men who spend their vacations in this way an oppor- 
tunity to do it under more favorable circumstances, I will join 
in any legislation which has that for its object. But that is not 
the object of the section. The purpose of the section is to enlist 
an army of 260,000 reserves—organized reserves. The object of 
the militia portions of the bill, or the Guard portions of the bill, 
is to enlist a body of reserves of the same number; and I am 
impelled to the conclusion that the effort to maintain them both 
will prove a disastrous failure. 

Mr. HARDWICK and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi indicated that he desired to address the Chair. If the 
Senator from Georgia will excuse the Chair, he will recognize 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I rise merely for the pur- 
pose of explaining the recent appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, the grounds upon which it was based, and the result 
which alone can legitimately follow from it; and in that con- 
nection it becomes absolutely necessary to say something about 
the obiter dictum involved in the decision of the Chair. 

After the Senate had ruled on my appeal the Chair an- 
nounced that the Chair would go back to the old practice. 
Now, that was not the object of the appeal; that was not the 
result of the appeal; and that ought not to be the effect of the 
appeal. I am talking now in order to straighten out future 


rulings of the Chair. 

I am just as much opposed as anybody is to a Senator upon 
the floor farming out the floor to other Senators under the 
guise of asking questions in order that other Senators may 


make speeches; nor was that principle to the slightest degree 
involved in the appeal, except by the obiter dictum of the Chair, 


and it was purely obiter dictum at that. I am opposed to that 
because it is dilatory, because it is objectionable in every 
possible way, and because the past rulings of the Presidents 
and Presidents pro tempore of the Senate have pronounced it 
objectionable and dilatory. 

Mr. President, the question between you and the Senate, 
or between you and me which was decided by the Senate, was 
this: Was my interjection into the remarks of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CUuuixs] a question or was it an argument? 
That is all. All that the Chair was called upon to decide was 
whether it was a question or an argument. The Chair decided 
that it was an argument. Now it becomes necessary to state 
just what occurred. 

I rose and asked the Senator from Towa if he would yield 
to a question. He yielded to a question. Even if after that 
I had put something to him that was not a question, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would not have been responsible for it and 
could not in justice have been held responsible for it. He 
could have interrupted me the moment I transcended the limits, 
and could have said to me, “That is not a question; it is an 
argument.” Or the Chair could have interrupted me and could 
have said, “ The Senator from Iowa has yielded for a question, 
and the Senator from Mississippi is making a speech or an 
argument,” and then the Chair would have been exactly right. 
But I asked the Senator from Iowa to yield to me for a ques- 
tion, and the Senator from Iowa yielded to me for a question, 
and yielded for no other purpose; and in taking the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair I was not taking it to protect myself, 
I was taking it to protect the Senator from Iowa. 

When the Senator yielded for a question, I propounded this 
question:“ Why does the Senator from Iowa contend that these 
two clauses relating to the volunteer force and the National 
Guard constitute a competition rather than an emulation?” 

Now, I may be stupid; I may be almost idiotic, and at times 
I think most of us are; but if I could frame a question at all, 
that would be an interrogation. I framed it in that way be- 
cause, just a moment before that, the Chair had given me an 
intimation, upon a previous so-called question, that I must not 
argue; and if the Chair had made the ruling upon the previous 
question the Chair would huve been right. But the Chair did 
not make it there. The Chair made it upon the last question, 
which was nothing in the world but a question. 

Now, the Chair knows me and I know the Chair, and we 
both know that there could not be any question of personal 
antagonism that anybody in the world could raise between us 
two. I do think, however, that when the Chair went out of his 
way, after the Senate had decided the question against the 
Chair and in favor of my appeal, to say that hereafter we will 
go back to the old practice—and the old practice admitted of 
infinite farming out of the floor by one Senator to another—the 
Chair was pronouncing purely an obiter dictum which the 
Chair had no right to pronounce. The Chair had no right to 
say that the effect of the vote of the Senate upon that appeal 
was to say that hereafter any Senator may farm out the floor 
for any sort of an interruption, because what the Senate really 
did decide was this, and this only—that my interruption was 
an interrogative interruption, and not an argumentative inter- 
ruption. 

The Senate decided that I was right in that contention and 
that the Chair was wrong in that contention, and that is all 
that the Senate decided; and I decline to let the Chair make 
out of that appeal, and out of its successful maintenance by 
the Senate, the contention that hereafter any occupant of the 
Chair—he or anybody else—will be justified in ruling that one 
Senator has a right to interrupt another for the purpose of 
making a speech or an argument, rather than merely for the 
purpose of asking a question. 

Mr. President, it may be said that a man may ask a question 
for information or he may ask a question in order to puncture 
an argument; but provided it be a question and a mere inter- 
rogation, the ultimate motive of the question does not apply. 
I may ask some Senator, who is talking about the negro ques- 
tion, where he lives. That may involve an argument, because 
if he lives where there are no negroes he may give me one 
answer, and if he lives where there is a majority of them he may 
give me another. It might be said that the question Involved an 
argument, but not in the question. It would involve, perhaps, 
an argument in the answer, but not in the question itself. 

I rose, Mr. President, merely to say that the decision of the 
Senate meant only what the Senate decided, not what the Chair, 
by obiter dictum, put into it by remarks which were totally 
uncalled for. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The last remark of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would justify more being said than I in- 
tend to say. 

Under the rule there is no more right to ask a question than 
to interrupt a Senator in any other form; but it has been worked 
into the rule as an implied exception growing out of the neces- 
sity for it. It occasionally happens that it is necessary to 

. know more definitely a certain state of facts in order to apply 
intelligently the argument that is being made. Custom, there- 
fore, has introduced a limitation on the rule that permits a 
Senator to yield for a question, and all the rulings that have 
been heretofore made on that subject have recognized that im- 
plied exception. 

The Chair believed, in view of the growing business of the 
country and the length of the sessions of Congress, that the 
Senate was prepared to enforce, with more strict respect to its 
spirit and meaning, the rule which allowed a Senator to address 
the Senate but twice on the same day on the same question; 
and that these continued interruptions, notwithstanding they 
are not only had by the consent of the Senator having the floor 
but are frequently actually invited by the Senator 
it gives him a new topic to discuss, which is not at all times 
offensive—were to be discouraged in every proper way. If there 
were none to be considered except the Senator addressing the 
Senate and the Senator who desired to interrupt, there would be 
little complaint about the old practice; but it is evident to some 
of us now that it has the effect of extending the sessions, divert- 
ing the discussions, and almost invariably depleting the Senate 
Chamber. It therefore occurred to me that the rule might be 
enforced according to its real spirit and intent in really limiting 
each Senator to the right to address the Senate twice only on 
the same question and on the same day. 

Under this condition, unless the Chair is somewhat largely 
the judge of the character of the question that implies an argu- 
ment, or invites an argument, or punctures an argument, the 
rule has no value at all, Of course, he could arbitrarily apply 
it if disposed to do it; but I do not think I have made that 
reputation here. At least I have not done so wittingly. No 
self-respecting officer will make a ruling that is subject on 
every occasion to be censored according to the color and bias of 
the personal and political surroundings at the time. 

I had no objection to the Senator from Mississippi appealing 
from the decision of the Chair. On the contrary, I invited it, 
because I wanted the judgment of the Senate to settle the 
limits of the rule, once and for all. This is the Senate. It 
makes its own rules. It supervises those who enforce them; 
and the way in which it wants them enforced is the way in 
which they should be enforced. 

The matter has been disposed of. I shall not hereafter under- 
take to guess what is a question and what is not a question 
within the sense of the rule. I have tried to define it as an 
inquiry that would elicit information about a matter of fact. 
If it involves an answer to an argument, or if it suggests an 
argument, or if it punctures an argument, as the Senator from 
Mississippi says, I thought it was argumentative in character, 
and I therefore took that view of it. The Senate has decided 
in the particular case that the rule as the Chair understood 
was not to be enforced; and as there is no standard by which 
the Chair can determine in the future what a question is, he 
therefore shall decline to guess about it. The Senate must, on 
objection from the floor, hereafter be the judge of that matter 
itself. 

The Chair invited the appeal. The Chair is entirely satisfied 
to have it settled. The Chair is not mad with anybody about 
the action taken. The Chair did not say anything that he sup- 
posed was uncalled for, otherwise he would not have said it; 
and he is sure the Senator from Mississippi will not care to 
adhere to that observation when he thinks about the matter a 
little further. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there have been so many 
arguments made with reference to this question that are not 
justified by the facts, and there are so many misapprehensions 
both here and in the country about the real meaning of this 
section, that I feel that before we vote, those of us who favor 
the elimination of this section ought to call attention to certain 
inconsistencies in the arguments and positions of the propo- 
nents of this proposition. 

In the first place, you would think from the telegrams indi- 
vidual Senators are receiving about this matter that the real 
thing involved in section 56 was these summer training camps 
like the one at Plattsburg, and people throughout this Republic 
are appealing to Senators not to do away with the summer 
training camps. Why, Mr. President, the proposition involved 
in section 56 is neither directly nor necessarily associated with 

these training camps in the remotest degree whatever. 


In the Hay bill, for instance, where the continental-army 
plan was rejected—a proposition, by the way, which the House 
of Representatives defeated by an overwhelming majority— 
provision was made in section 82 for these summer training 
cumps, and there is no reason on earth why we can not have 
camps like those at Plattsburg and Fort Oglethorpe through- 
out the country without necessarily having to have either a 
volunteer or a continental army. So much for that phase of 
the question. 

One argument made was that the Senate ought to provide 
for this volunteer force, because business men who did not 
have time to attend the militia drills could go into this sys- 
tem, and would do so, and yet the argument was made by 
these same gentlemen, the proponents of this bill, that the 
militia were so inefficient, drilled so little, and were so poorly 
trained that we ought to have this more efficient volunteer 
force instead of the militia. They blow hot one minute and 
cold the other, and we can not confine them to either side of 
anything connected with this question. They insist on having 
both sides of the whole business. 

If the volunteer force proposed by section 56 is going to pro- 
vide a well-disciplined, thoroughly trained, efficient military 
reserve force for the United States, it is going to take time, 
and lots of time, from these business men; and the very busi- 
ness men to whom the proponents of this measure said this 
system appeals, who have not time to go into an “ inefficient” 
militia, will never have time to embrace any of its benefits, 
On the other hand, Mr. President, if the fact is that this system 
is to establish a nice, gilded, summer-resort proposition for 
weary business men of affairs who like to hie themselves away 
to the mountains or to the seacoast when the heated periods 
come—if it is going to do that, and if it is going to give to those 
men, I say, a nice summer vacation, and they are going to 
divert themselves by a little patriotic training in these summer 
camps, and it is to be no more than that—then I ask these 
distinguished gentlemen how much more efficient will this volun- 
teer force be than our militia? 

It seems to me that they impale themselves on one or the 
other horn of this dilemma, 

Mr. President, in the course of his very eloquent and- very 
forceful remarks on yesterday, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], invoking as he did the patriotic spirit of this 
country to come to the assistance of his beleaguered bill and to 
save his threatened section, said one thing that was true abso- 
lutely beyond all question, and that is, I think, the keynote of 
this entire situation. He spoke not only with eloquence but 
with historical accuracy when he said, “ The boys of this coun- 
try have fought every war that it has ever had.” That is the 
truth; and yet when I propose to establish these reserves, not 
in a summer man’s frolicking camp, not even in the militia, as 
far as the real backbone of the reserves goes, but in the schools 
and colleges of this country, where 2,000,000 boys are who can 
and will gladly furnish all the reserve forces that this country 
need, I can get no support from this honorable committee. I 
say they are wedded to ideas, that they want to do something 
that pride of opinion has committed them to, or they would not 
neglect this school question. 

Just one other observation, and I shall have concluded what 
I want to say on this section, because I do think we ought to 
come to as speedy a vote as is possible. 

The distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock! 
yesterday appealed—almost on his knees, metaphorically—to 
Members of this body, and especially to Members on this side, 
to stand by the committee and follow the committee. Senators, 
I have had somewhat of a long service, for a man of my years, 
here in Congress, in one House or the other; and I fully agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska that ordinarily you ought to 
follow the recommendations of your committees, especially in 
the other House of Congress, where, I am willing to say, 
measuring my words, that committee work is much more efi- 
cient and than it is in this House of Congress. 
But it seems to me that that rule is subject to several quali- 
fications that no fair-minded or experienced legislator can well 
dispute. 

If it is a question of information—something that the com- 
mittee has had the opportunity to study out, something that 
the committee has had the time and the opportunity and the 
means to know about better than other Members of the body 
who are not on the committee—then, of course, we ought to 
follow the committee, because they have superior information 
on the question at issue, and have had the opportunity and the 
time, and have taken both, to familiarize themselves with the 
question. But, on the other hand, Senators, if the question at 
issue is one of principle, if it is merely whether we are going 
to apply to a proposition one governmental principle or another, 
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then I think any Senator in this body is just as capable of 
forming his own opinion, expressing and voicing and voting 
his own conviction, as any member of any committee that this 
body ever appointed or constituted. 

So much, Mr. President, for the issues involved in the motion 
to strike out section 56. We will never get a real reserve for 
this country unless we do one of two things. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman] mentioned one of them yesterday 
compulsory military service—and I want to say to him and to 
a Senator on the other side of the Chamber who voiced the 
same sentiment to-day it is utterly repugnant to my democratic 
instincts, aye, to my American instincts, to hear such a senti- 
ment expressed here and such a course suggested. I do not 
believe in compulsory military training. It is un-American, and 
I hope and pray the time may never come when we shall have 
to resort to it in this country. 

The happy geographical isolation of the American Republic 
has long saved our people so far from the burdens of this char- 
acter that European nations have had to bear. I do not believe 
the situation has so changed or that the time has yet come when 
we must depart from one of the best of American principles and 
say to our people they must bear the burden of general and 
compulsory military service. Even in England, Mr. President, 
the other great Anglo-Saxon country of this world, although 
that country is engaged in a colossal struggle in which her very 
life is at stake, the idea of general compulsory service among 
all her people is not generally popular. The instincts of our 
people are peaceable. They are democrats—and I use the word 
broadly, not in a partisan sense—in their tastes, peaceful in 
their instincts, and we do not want to set up any military estab- 
lishment in this country like that which the taxpayers of Europe 
have groaned under for years. It is not necessary. There is 
nothing in the situation here or elsewhere that suggests any 
such necessity. If we are not going to do that, and I hope the 
time will never come when stern national necessity will require 
it, and I do not believe it is at hand now, or anywhere in sight— 
if we are not going to do that, the only way we can get an ade- 
quate reserve for the Army is in connection with the schools, 
where the boys will be glad to have training and where they 
can have it at the smallest possible expense under any plan, 
without the slightest disturbance to business or industry in any 
form. ‘That is what we ought to do, and if we want to have a 
real reserve it is what we will do before we get through with 
the debate and pass this bill. 

Therefore I am utterly unwilling to take any such hollow plan 
as section 56, which is urged on the one hand because the busi- 
ness men want to go off on a frolic and can not spare time 
enough to drill in the National Guard, and is urged on the other 
hand because it will provide a more efficient force than the 
militia, The utter inconsistency of the two positions shows how 
hard put are the proponents of this section for argument to sup- 
port it with, and strengthens my conviction that it will accom- 
plish nothing of practical importance, and had best be elimi- 
nated from the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am not going to at- 
tempt to speak. I rose merely to suggest that I hope the Senate 
will vote on this question now, and to say that because of the 
slow progress which has been made on the bill, after to-day I 
am going to request the Senate to hold evening sessions so that 
the bill may be disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, respecting the request made by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] just now, I shall 
occupy but a few moments. I have not yet said a word upon 
this bill, although I am deeply interested in it. I believe in 
national preparedness, and I have so believed for many years. 
I believe that we are totally unprepared to-day to defend our- 
selves against any invasion of any first-class power. I have 
been receiving telegrams both for and against section 56. I 
received one this morning which I desire to read from a man 
whom I honor and respect. I have confidence in his judgment 
and wisdom as a citizen and as a soldier. He served his coun- 
try in the Philippines during the Spanish-American War. He 
gave a splendid account of himself and won laurels for the 
State from which he enlisted. This telegram is dated April 5, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and reads as follows: 


[Telegram.] 


SALT Lake Cirr, Uran, April 5, 1916. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

It is my opinion that section 56, Senate bill, if enacted into law will 
force complete disorganization. National Guard. If this force is de- 
stroyed don’t believe a force of its present efficiency and numbers can 
be created by any scheme of citizen soldiery within 10 years. 

E. A. WRpawoop. 
Adjutant General. 


Mr. President, if I believed what that telegram states, and I 
want to be frank in saying that I know the man who sent it 
believes it with all his heart, I would vote to strike out sec- 
tion 56. But I feel that he is too apprehensive of the result of 
such action. I believe, Mr. President, that if section 56 is re- 
tained in the bill it will in no way affect the future usefulness 
and effectiveness of our National Guard. 

I know that our National Guard is composed of a splendid 
set of men. I know if this country was in trouble they would 
be among the foremost and best defenders of it. I know they 
are loyal and true Americans. I want the National Guard 
recognized to as great an extent as this bill provides for, and 
if I had my way it would be greater. I also believe that there 
should be a volunteer army, and while the one provided for in 
section 56 is not as I would wish, I shall vote for it. The ex- 
pense of such an army has been referred to by many Senators, 
and it should be considered; but I believe with a first-class 
volunteer army peace will be easier maintained, and to secure 
this we should not hesitate at expending the amount that is 
provided for in the bill, and even a greater amount if necessary. 

I believe that unpreparedness is the road to war. I am also 
fearful, Mr. President, that the National Guard can not be 
federalized, but will not discuss that question, as it has been so 
well covered by others. I have such faith in our National 
Guard I believe, that even if such was the case, all would re- 
spond and do their full duty if trouble came. 

I shall content myself by saying that I shall vote to retain 
section 56. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I find myself in a position 
that I frequently occupy in this body. The debate has con- 
tinued to such an extent that I fear to trespass upon the time 
of the Senate. It has continued for days and weeks, and we 
have heard arguments made over and over again. I have been 
ready to vote on this question at any time in the past week or 
10 days. But so much turmoil has been created in various 
States, and in my State, that when I am called on to vote at 
this stage of the proceedings I think it is due to myself to state 
the reasons for the position which I propose to take. 

I do not find anything in the pending proposition particularly 
pleasing to me. An attempt is being made to do something for 
the National Guard. A little sop, which will cost the people of 
the United States something like $24,000,000, has been thrown 
to them, with no possible chance, in my belief, of enhancing in 
the slightest degree the efficiency of the National Guard. Some- 
thing like $24,000,000 is being thrown to the Volunteer Reserve 
Corps. It may do them a considerable amount of good, but in 
my humble judgment it is not going to result in the slightest 
degree to the advantage of the American people, unless there is 
something in the argument that a people like ourselves can be 
satisfied by a great expenditure of money, and that, being in a 
hysterical condition, the spectacle of Congress spending one 
hundred and odd million dollars will serve as a sort of sedative 
to their nerves and they will go through this period of public 
excitement with more comfort than they would otherwise have. 

There may be something in what we are doing from that point 
of view, but it does seem to me it is a great pity in an emer- 
gency of this kind, when the people of the United States are 
actually aroused, that we can not keep ourselves free of the red 
tape, the cobwebs, the manacles, the ankle irons that traditions 
have forced upon us in the past when we were simply playing at 
having an army. 

Now, the people are convinced that the recent events which have 
occurred in the world are of such a character that nations ure 
likely to go to war against each other on slight pretense and 
for any or noreason. A great many people believe we have lived 
for years in a fool's paradise, when we believed that nations could 
not be gotten to go to war. No man would have been rash 
enough to predict that the situation which now exists in Europe 
could possibly take place, but here it is. It has a reflex effect 
upon the people of the United States, and they are crying out in 
their blind way for an army with which to defend them, and 
here we are talking about a volunteer reserve force, we are 
talking about a National Guard which we have ourselves made 
inefficient, and no one talks about the only thing that can be of 
any possible service to us in a time of emergency, to wit, the 
Regular Establishment of this country. It is admitted in these 
debates that we can not even enlist the Regular force up to the 
present authorized strength, and no one wants to do anything 
about that. There has been no suggestion made along those 
lines. 

I want to state what I think this situation calls for. I realize 
the impossibility of coming in here on the floor of the Senate 
and attempting to recast a great military bill, but how pathetic 
it is to see it being dealt with in the old way—a little more 
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money, a few more men, this expenditure here, and that ex- 
penditure there, and after all it seems to me nothing absolutely 
is accomplished to bring about the result the American people 
want and for which the American people will be compelled 
to pay. 

If I had my way the least I would do would be to raise 
the standing Army to 250,000 men. We can not get 100,000 
now. Then, if we want 250,000 men what will common sense 
dictate that we should do? That we should make the regular 
service more attractive than it is. In a day when laboring men 
in the State of New Jersey are being paid as much as $3 a day 
Working in factories—not skilled mechanics but unskilled 
mechanics—we are asking men to go into the regular service, 
to put off their civilian caste and standing, to accept a subordi- 
nate position for the first time in their lives inferior in rank 
to some other man, for $15 a month. 

It was only in 1914 that the Executive order which provided 
what should be the rations of enlisted men carried food of a 
character that the ordinary mechanic's son in the United States 
was getting every day before he went into the Army. I con- 
grutulate the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
that so far as he has been able to do it he has reformed one 
of the most crying abuses in the military service. I approve 
ubsolutely and wholly of the ration list as now constituted. 
As it was constituted when I was connected with the United 
States service it was a disgrace to this or any other country, 
nnd particularly to a country like this, whose people are gen- 
crous and willing to pay and feed the men who constitute their 
fighting force. 

With an army of 250,000 or 300,000 regulars serving two 
years with the colors and serving four years in the reserves, 
you would have each year going into civil life 125,000 men. If, 
us suggested by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ssurn], those 
250,000 men were given vocational and educational training dur- 
ing those two years, that time would not be lost either to the 
men or to the Nation; they would return into the civil walks 
of life trained soldiers and better citizens than they were when 
they entered the Army. 

The 125,000 men leaving the Army each year and going back 
to the civil walks of life to earn their own livelihood would be 
better citizens than they were before, and without the expendi- 
ture of the money that we now propose to expend, and for 
which, in my judgment, we will get nothing, we could have 
such a system brought about. 

Every one of the nations now engaged in this great war relied 
first upon their regular establishment. We shall have to rely 
first upon our Regular Establishment, if we have a Regular 
Establishment worthy of the name. In 10 years, under the 
operation of a law such as I suggest, we would have 1,250,000 
trained soldiers in civil life, every one of whom would or could 
be in the reserves, connected with the Federal Government, and 
control over him retained by the Federal Government; and be- 
hind that body of reserves and behind that body of regular 
trained soldiers we could sit back more or less at peace and 
then see what we could do with the National Guard, and then 
see what we could do with the volunteer reserve force and the 
other fads and fancies that arise to the minds of the people in 
the various sections of the country. 

Now, I want to say a word with reference to the National 
Guard. A good deal of the criticism that has been leveled against 
the National Guard can be justified. I speak from experience, 
But I do not believe that the state the National Guard finds 
itself in to-day is chargeable to the Guard. The National Guard 
is essentially a State organization, and we are attempting to 
make a Federal organization out of it. It is good enough for 
the purposes for which it is intended, but there are constitu- 
tional and legal difficulties in the way of making it a good 
enough force for what we intend it to be. 

I believe 2 man can secure good military training by service 
in the National Guard. I know the men who went into the 
volunteer service who had had the benefit of the training of 
the National Guard were better soldiers than the men who 
went into the volunteer service without the preliminary train- 
ing of the National Guard. So I believe it is an easy matter 
to train men to the point of the efliciency required of the en- 
listed men; but I do not believe that it is possible for the man 
who is engaged in the activities of civil life, as a lawyer or as 
a doctor or as a banker, to devote enough time to the service to 
become sufficiently proficient in military affairs to be capable 
of commanding troops. 

The enlisted man of the National Guard loves his officers; he 
has confidence in his officers; and he wants to serve under those 
officers. it seems to me it would be easy enough to evolve a 
system whereby, if called into active service by the Govern- 
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ment, he could be permitted to have over him a certain per- 
centage of his National Guard officers. There could be a frame- 
work, a skeleton, of an organization throughout the National 
Guard; I would say, for instance, each company might be 
permitted to select its own captain. A certain standard of 
efficiency might be demanded of him before he accepted his 
commission; but after he has passed his examinations for cap- 
tain and is the officer the company desires, and is properly 
commissioned by the governor and then by the President, that 
man could be paid sufficient money so that he could devote all 
his time and attention to the affairs of the National Guard. 
We could do that, and we could increase the pay of the Regular 
Army soldiers. Everything which I have suggested could be 
done. We should then have an efficient force and a powerful 
and numerous reserve body in this country; and yet we would 
not begin to expend the amount of money that we are proposing 
to expend on the experiments on which we are about to enter 
under this bill, : 

In other words, if we want an army, if we want to defend 
this Nation, if we want to feel safe and be at peace, let us get 
an army of professional soldiers; and behind that front rank 
of trained, professional fighting men let us organize, equip, and 
train a volunteer army. 

I am sorry that the committee has not gone into this matter 
in a broader and more fundamental way than they have done. 
I have about come to the conclusion, after listening to the de- 
bates, that it is my duty to vote against section 56. I think I 
shall devote my energies as much as I ean in the direction of 
providing adequately for the arming, equipping, and paying of 
the men of the Regular organization, for I believe firmly in my 
heart that they are the chief reliance of this Nation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not intend to interfere with the 
Senator, but I do hope that we may be able to get a vote this 
afternoon on the motion to strike out this section. 

Mr. REED, The time that I take will not interfere with that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there has been a good deal said 
about the National Guard not being available in time of war. 
One example is worth all the theorizing in the world. I want 
to read merely a few sentences from a letter written by Gen. 
Clark, who is the commander of the Missouri National Guard, 
a lawyer of distinction and ability, and as good a citizen as there 
is in my State. He writes: 

It was stated before the House committee the other day by Mr. 
Breckinridge, the Assistant Secretary of War, I believe, that at the 
outbreak of the 8 h-American War only 30 per cent of the National 
Guard volanteered. I have heard this statement made before, and 1 
wish to say that so far as it be ge to the National Guard of this 
State, it is absolutely without t semblance of truth. The records 
will show that in 1898, 100 per cent of the National Guard of this 
State volunteered for service in that war. I am reliably advised that 
this same condition existed in all of the States. My information is 
that only one organization in the United States declined to volunteer, 
and this grew out of some difficulty with the governor over the ap- 
e of its officers, Statements of this kind are not believed by 
hose who make them, and are made with a view solely to discrediting 
the National Guard. 

Mr. President, this question presents itself to me in this form: 
It is proposed to have a Regular Army of 180,000 men. It is 
admiited that there will be difficulty in securing that many men 
for the Regular Army unless the pay is raised or other ad- 
vantages additional to those now existing are afforded. It is 
proposed, then, to create a reserve force or a supplementary 
force to fall back upon in the event of war. 

The National Guard exists; it is now reasonably well 
equipped. It has headquarters, armories, and officers. It is a 
body of men that certainly is 100 per cent in advance of the 
condition in which it was at the time the Spanish-American 
War broke out: It is constantly improving, but during all 
these years it has clamored for certain assistance, for certain 
opportunities which have been steadily denied it. This or- 
ganization can be made a first-class organization. 

The fear I have is that our committee—and I do not say it 
to unjustly charge anything against the committee—have in 
some way been led to a discrimination against the National 
Guard. : 

In illustration of what I am going to say I call attention to 
the fact that, if I understand this bill, and if others who have 
written me understand it, correctly, it is proposed that, in case 
of war and in case of the utilization of the National Guard, 
the officers above the rank of captain are to be then practically 
mustered out of the service, because there is no provision for 
pay for them. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if that is not the exact condition of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President; they are not 
mustered out of the Service. The bill as it was originally pro- 
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posed by the National Guard Association paid the higher officers, 
those above the rank of captain, salaries—quite large sal- 
aries—and the committee felt, from the evidence that they had 
before them, that the practical officer, the training man, the 
man who had most to do with the Guard, was the captain, be- 
cause in many States they did not have regimental units, and 
we provided only for pay up to the grade of captain, except 
when the Guard were called into service, and then they were 
to get the pay of their rank. - 

Mr. REED. I do not think that makes it entirely clear. I 
have a letter from the colonel of the First Infantry, National 
Guard of Missouri, who makes this comment : 

The House bill now before the Senate provides that no officers but 
the capuo and lieutenants of com es shall be paid. This elimi- 
nates the colonel, lieutenant colonel, the three majors, and several 
staff captains and lieutenants. 

These men are absolutely 5 the success of any organiza- 
tion, and, in fact, they are the ones t are compelled to bear a t 
pan of the expense, and it is absolutely unjust that they not 

e included iù any e for compensation. Their work, as a 
matter of fact, is work that there is the least reward to, as they have 
very little rt in the show end of the Guard, and they are con- 
tinually called on for funds of various kinds to cover expenses. I 
trust that you will insist on these officers being included as they were 
under the provisions of the Hay bill. 

Section 112 of this same bill provides that officers and men who 
have signed the agreement and received compensation for their service 
may be called into the service in time of war. You can readily see 
that this is a joker by which all field and staff officers would be elimi- 
nated in case of trouble, and no one go into the field except the com- 

nies. In other words, the entire regiment as an organization would 

e destroyed, 

Mr. President, here is this organization existing. As has 
been demonstrated in these debates, it has repeatedly proven 
its efficiency. As was stated the other day in the debate, in 
about five or six hours’ time they were able in the State of 
Ohio to mobilize at one point 2,000 of these men. Instead of 
cutting down this organization, which exists, we ought to build 
it up. 

Now what is proposed? To create a grand army of enthu- 
siasm that is going to meet once a year for about 30 days, 
which I frankly admit can be gotten together to some extent 
during a time of war excitement, but which I utterly deny we 
have a single line of experience in this or any other country 
to warrant us in believing will come together on ordinary 
occasions. We are told that these gentlemen can come out for 
30 days once a year, but that they can not join the National 
Guard. I want to know why? I want to know why a man 
who can give 30 days’ time every year in the middle of the 
summer can not also give one night a week to attend drill at an 
armory? I say that you will encounter the greatest disappoint- 
ment you have ever met with if you undertake to make an 
army by calling together an unorganized body of men—for that 
is what it will be—for 30 days each year, then allowing them 
to disintegrate and go to their homes. An army without head- 
quarters, without equipment, and without cohesion. If these 
men come voluntarily and in great numbers at first, you will 
find that they will speedily disappear and disintegrate, like 
gentlemen do who go to a camp meeting and get enthusiastic, 
and then, after the camp meeting is over, nearly all forget 
there ever was a camp meeting. You will not get an army in 
that way; and if you spend $25,000,000 in that way, you will 
have burned up that much money without result. 

There is a way you can employ that money and get a result. 
Twenty-five million dollars would pay $100 a year to 250,000 
students in the schools and colleges in this country; it would pay 
the tuition of many of them; it would enable many a boy to go 
to school who can not now attend; you would reach the boy at a 
period of life when he has the time to devote and the energy to 
give to a military training. Why not use that money in ad- 
vnneing military science amongst those boys or young men who 
are already mobilized in your schools; who are already, figura- 
tively speaking, in the camps; who are there where they can be 
reached? Why can you get them? First, because they are 
already mobilized; second, because young and ambitious men 
will enlist in companies and be willing to serve because they 
are associated with men like themselves—with their fellow stu- 
dents. There is no humiliation in such service; on the contrary, 
there is an inspiration in it. There would be a thronging into 
the ranks of schoolboys who would be willing to serve for a small 
compensation, and, as has been suggested here, the physical 
exercise and all that goes with military training would well 
repay our country for the money so expended. 

I do not want to see an attempt made here to create three dif- 
ferent kinds of armies. I do not want an army made up of shreds 
and patches. A Regular Army is absolutely all right, and I am 
willing to vote for a Regular Army of generous size; but back 
of that there ought to be one army, one organization, one sys- 
tem; and to its creation we should devote our energies. Then 
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if, in addition, you go into your public schools and give a gen- 
eral training to the youth of this country, you will in the end 
so disseminate military knowledge and discipline as to give 
abundant strength to the country. : 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
ca ae the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call the 
ro) 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst re Myers Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hardin, Nelson Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hardwick Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hitchcock orris imoot 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Sterling 
Broussard Hughes Oliver tone 
Catron usting Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Page Swanson 
Chilton Johnson, Pittman Taggart 
ave Jones Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon nsdell ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Vardaman 
Culberson Lane Robinson alsh 
Cummins Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
5 7 — . Lippitt eters wees 
ngham pard liams 
du Pont M Sherman orks 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] to 
strike out section 56. On that the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr, FALL]. 
Unless I can obtain a transfer, I shall not be able to vote. 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. FrercHer's name was called). I de- 
sire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on official business. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. In his absence I withhold by vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr, WADSWORTH]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Puritan] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). Ihave 
a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Lea], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when Mr. Penrose’s name was called). My 
eolleague [Mr. Penrose] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLxAxs I. If 
my colleague were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote 
“ en. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sacrn] to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott}. I am informed, however, that if present he would vote 
as I shall vote. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Surru of Arizona was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. SmIrrH of Arizona]. 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Trruaran’s name was called). Isimply 
wish tc announce the absence of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TELMAN] and io say, by his permission, that if 
he were present and were permitted by his pair to vote he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Corr] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona 
IMr. Sarra} and will vote. I vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg to announce a pair between the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH], who is unavoidably de- 
tained, and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 
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Mr. MYERS. I nave a pair with the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If 
the Senator from Connecticut were present, he would vote “ nay,” 
and if I were at liberty to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], who is de- 
tained from the Senate on important business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan]. Not being able to obtain a transfer of that pair, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TIELMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 84, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Ashurst Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones Page Stone 
Cla pp Kenyon Ransdell Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Kern Reed £ 
Culberson Lee, Md. Robinson Thompson 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Curtis McCumber Sherman Works 
Gore Martin, Va. Simmons 
Hardwick Norris Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—36. 
Beckham Gallinger Nelson Smith, Md 
Borah Hitchcock Newlands Smoot 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Sterlin. 
Broussard Husting Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Johnson, Me. Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter alsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Pomerene Warren 
Dillingham Lippitt panier d Weeks 
du Pont Lodge Sheppar Williams 

NOT VOTING—26, 

Brady Goff Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich, 
Bryan Gronna Myers ‘Tillman 
Burleigh Harding Owen ‘Townsend 
Chilton James Penrose Underwood 
Colt La Follette Phelan Wadsworth 
Vall Tea, Tenn. Shields 
Pletcher MeLean Smith, Ariz. 


So the motion of Mr. Lee of Maryland was rejected. 
APPLICATIONS FOR PAROLE (S. DOC. NO. 389). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to 
n resolution of the 28th ultimo, certain information relative to 
the operation of the act of June 25, 1910, as amended by the 
net of June 23. 1913, relative to the number of applications for 
parole under the law, etc.; which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. O., April 3, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES M. BAKER, 
Secretary United States Senate. 

in: In accordance with the Senate resolution of the 28th ultimo 
asking for information relative to the operation of the act of June 
25, 1910, and as amended by the act of June 23, 1913 (parole act), I 
have to inform you that there have been made 5,736 applications for 
arole under this law up to this date. Of this number, 1,756 have 
een recommended for paseis by the board of which the warden is a 
meets 1,446 paroles have been granted, and there are 91 cases still 
pending. 

In a very few cases the warden, acting as a member of the parole 
board, may have voted for parole and been overruled by the other 
two members of the board. It would he a very difficult matter to 
ascertain the number of such cascs, and I am assuming that the words 
“recommended by the warden” appearing in the resolution were in- 
tended to read “ recommended by the parole board.” 

Respectfully, 
T. W. GREGORY, Attorney General. 


DISTRICT GASLIGHT COMPANIES (S. DOC. No. 390). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the 14th ultimo, certain 
information as to the action taken by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to enforce section 11 of the act of Con- 
gress of March 4, 1913, relative to the Washington Gas Light 
Co. and the Georgetown Gas Light Co., both of the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

é EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, April 4, 1918. 
lion. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
President of the’ Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sim: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor 
to submit the following on the resolution passed by the Senate March 
14, 1916, which provides— $ 

“That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
are hereby, directed to report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
what steps, if any, have been taken by them since September 10, 1913, 
to enforce section 11 of the act of Congress entitled ‘An act making 
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appropriations to previde fer the expenses of the Government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and 
for other purposes,’ approved March 4, 1913, so far as the same may 
affect the Washington Gas 5 Co. and the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co.. both of the District of Columbia.” 

Pursuant to the instructions of the commfssioners, the corporation 
counsel, on September 15, 1913, filed in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a bill in equity against the Washington Gas Light 
Co., asking for the dissolution of the company because it was holdin 
certain stock of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. in violation of the anti- 
merger act of March 4, 1913, The bill prayed not only for a dissolu- 
tion of the company but also for a sale of the stock so owned and held 
by the company. The Georgetown Gas Light Co. was made a party 
to this cause. 

The gas companies answered the Dill, issue was joined, and the case 
went to a hearing on the 5th of February, 1914. 

Prior to the filing of this bill Thomas L. Hume had filed a bill, as 
one of the stockholders of the Washington Gas Light Co., against this 


company to have the stock of the Georgetown Gas Light o. held by 
it sold and the proceeds distributed among the stockholders of the 
Washington Gas Light Co. 


The Georgetown Gas Light Co. has also filed a bill against the 


Washington Gas ht Co. to have the same stock canceled and de- 
clared null and void because purchased and held in violation of law. 

These three cases were consolidated and came on to be heard before 
Justices Gould and Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia; evidence was taken therein and they were argued and sub- 
mitted to the court for its decision on the 5th day of February, 1914. 
No decision has as yet been handed down by the court. 


Very respectfully, 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, 
By O. P. NEWMAN, President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. G. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5016) to authorize the reconstruction of an existing 
bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the State 
of Indiana. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) authorizing and directing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish additional statis- 
ties, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of New Jersey; 

S. 3391. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New 
Mexico, or California,” approved March 4, 1913; j 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe township, 
Snyder County, Pa. ; 

S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the west branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West 
Milton, Union County, Pa.; 

S. 4190. An act authorizing the Yankton County Bridge Co., 
a corporation, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges 
and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point 
between Yankton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr. ; 

II. R. 8466. An act to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, post- 
master at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the payment of 
cash and funds stolen from the post office; and 

H. R. 13760. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
supply tents for temporary use of the sufferers from the recent 
conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for 
prohibition of liquor traffic in the Territory of Hawall, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pacific Island and Porto 
Rico and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Baltimore Conference of the Methodist = gored al Church, rep- 
resenting approximately a membership of 3 ministers and an 
equal number of lay representatives, in its annual session in Foundry 
Church, Washington, D. C., Bisho: ri Cranston, D. D., LL. D., pre- 
siding, haying learned from reliable sources of the sad havoc made by 
the liquor traffic among the natives of the Hawaiian Islands, whose 
death rate been greatly accelerated by the use of alcoholic drink, 
for which they have a peculiar weakness, and having also learned that 
the saloons of Honolulu are a constant anid Alarming menace to the 
physical and moral welfare of the many thousands of our American 
soldiers garrisoned on the island of Oahu, far from home, surrounded 
by many temptations, with few restraints: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we most respectfully and earnestly petition both 
Houses of Congress now in session in favor of the passage of the bill 
pending in the Senate and House for the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Our interest in this matter is all the more vital and paramount 
because of the missionary and educational work now being prosecuted 
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on the islands by our representative mission boards for the uplift 
of the many weaker races domiciled there beneath the fiag. 
In conformity with the 88 order of the conference, we 
the undersigned, affix hereto our cial tures. 
PARL Cranstox, President. 


z FRANK G. PORTER, Secretary. 
WasuHineton, D. C., April 4, 1916. 
Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 

Jersey, praying for national prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Labor Council of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for an investigation into condi- 
tions surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of California, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lingle, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bangor, Me., praying for military and naval de- 
fense of Penobscot Bay, Me., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Carpenter, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Washington, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorials of J. D. Bishop and sundry 
other citizens of Garfiield, Wash., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Grange No. 201, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Bellingham, and -of William Valley Grange, 

No. 452, Patrons of Husbandry, of Deer Park, in the State of 

Washington, praying for Government ownership of telephone 
and telegraph systems, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 201. Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Bellingham, and of Stranger Creek 
Grange, No. 374, Patrons of Husbandry, of Daisy, in the State 
of Washington, remonstrating against an increase in arma- 
ments, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorials of E. C. Kellogg and sundry 
other citizens, of College Place, and of C. D. Threlkeld and sun- 
dry other citizens, of Auburn, all in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legisaltion for compul- 
sory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Burnt Valley Grange, No. 
509, Patrons of Husbandry, of Chewelah, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital 
for agricultural development, to create a standard form of 
investment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of 
interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
State bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


-BILIS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 5401) to aid the State of Maryland to construct a 
military and post road, to be known as the National Defense 
Highway, connecting the United States Naval Academy grounds 
at Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, and the seat of the Fed- 
-eral Government, the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 5402) granting a pension to Charles Railey ; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 5408) authorizing the President to appoint John 
Gibbon a major and quartermaster in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


to the 
. 


By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5404) granting a pension to Victor Tucker (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5405) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Roy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 5406) for the enlargement, etc., of the assay office 
in the city of New York (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish additional statis- 
ties was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Census, 


RECESS. . 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to state again, 
while Senators are all here, that beginning to-morrow, in order 
to speed this measure as much as possible, I shall ask that the 
Senate remain in session in the evening. 

k : Ze that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, April 6, 1916), the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, April 7, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuounspay, April 6, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Teach us, O Lord. Thy ways and incline our hearts to walk 
therein in spite of the temptations, trials, and barriers in the 
way. It is not ease, inertia, that makes the manly man, but 
the earnest, sincere efforts to do things worth while. “In the 
world ye shall have tribulations, but be of good cheer—I have 
overcome the world.” The earnest for every truth-loving, noble- 


‘minded, self-sacrificing man, who lives to a purpose. So may 


we live and aspire, to be and to do, that the peace which passeth 
understanding may be ours, now and evermore, Š 
‘The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to return to the House of 
Representatives, in compliance with its request, the bill (H. R. 18006) 
to authorize the reconstruction of an existing bridge across the Wabash 
River at Silverwood, in the State of Indiana, and the maintenance and 
‘operation of the bridge so reconstructed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 


Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to correct a mistake made on Mon- 
day in an emergency bill for a bridge. Overlooking the fact 


that an identical Senate bill was on the Speaker's table, a House 


bill was passed and sent to the Senate, but it was recalled. It 
is H. R. 13006. I ask unanimous consent that it be reconsidered 
and all proceedings vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that all proceedings by which the bill H. R. 13006 
was passed be vacated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate bill be considered. It is on the Speaker's 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 5016) to authorize the reconstruction of an Pog roi bridge 
across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the State of Indiana. 


Be it enacted, gte. That the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad 
Co., and Walter L. Ross, its receiver, their successors or assigns, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to reconstruct the bridge of said com- 
pany and operate the same across the Wabash River at or near Silver- 
wood, Ind., at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the 
line of the existing bridge of said company, in ac nee with the 
ponios of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 

ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herchy 

expressly reserved. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ApAmson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table; and the bill 
H. R. 13006 was laid on the table. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House of the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
12193, the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, and evidently there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Abercrombie Estopinal Hulbert Pou 
Alexander Fairchild Jones Price 
Anthony Farr Keister Ramseyer 
Aswell Finley Kennedy, Iowa Roberts, Mass. 
Barchfeld Flynn Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg 
Beales Focht Lazaro Sabath 
Bennet Freeman Lehlbach Sanford 
Black Gallagher Lewis Scott, Pa. 
Bruckner Gardner Liebel Scully 
Brumbaugh Garland Linthicum Sells 
Buchanan, III. Garrett Lobeck Sherley 
Byrnes, S. C. Glass Loft Slayden 
Callaway Goodwin Loud Snyder 
Cantrill Gould McAndrews Stephens, Miss, 
Charles Graham McCulloch Stephens, Tex. 
8 Ohio Gray, Ala. McKenzie Stiness 
Copley Gray, Ind. McKinley Sutherland 
Crago Griest Maher n 
Decker Guernsey Meeker Tinkham 

sov Hamili Mooney Vare 
Dension Hamilton, N. Y. Moores, Ind, Venable 
Dent Hart Morin Ward 
Dewalt Haskell Morrison Watkins 
Doremus augen Mott Watson, Pa. 
Drukker Hay Nichols, Mich, Williams, W. E. 
Dyer Hayes North Winslow 
Fagan Henry Oglesby Wood, Ind. 
Eagle Hill Patten Youug, N. Dak. 
Edmons Hilliard Peters Young, Tex. 
Edwards Houston Porter 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 312 Members—a quorum— 
have responded to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Bucuanan of Illinois, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave of absence for a week, on account of important 
business, 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12193, the river and harbor appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] 
will take the chair in the absence of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who is detained in committee. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12193, the river and harbor bill, with Mr. 
Run in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill Pec R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN, An amendment is pending, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Goon : 5 9, line 12, after the word “im- 
provement,” strike out 81,600, and insert “ $200,000.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] desire? 

Mr. FREAR. Five minutes. j 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph close in 10 minutes—5 to be used by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] and 5 by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment be 
closed in 10 minutes. ; 

Mr. MANN. I think the request was on the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes—5 to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin and 5 by myself. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] would like 
5 minutes on his amendment, and he has another amendment on 
which he would like 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I have another amendment to offer in the event 
this amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will confine myself at present to this 
one amendment, and ask that debate on it close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. That is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this amendment close in 15 
minutes, 5 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR], 5 by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], 
and 5 by the gentleman from Florida. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose on 
Tuesday the amendment before the House was upon lines 11 
and 12 of the bill, appropriating $1,000,000 for the Norfolk 
and Beaufort waterway, so called. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] reduces the million-dollar 
appropriation contained in the bill to $200,000, which is in- 
tended, as he stated, to cover the amount that would be required 
to keep the Government dredges employed, and is intended also 
to strike out the $800,000, which would be let to private con- 
tract at a rate 80 per cent in excess of what it would be if the 
work were performed by the Government. 

I wish to speak more particularly in response to what was 
suggested by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saart] 
at that time. He had quite an extended discussion of the sub- 


ject of the commerce conveyed by this canal and also about 


the amount of money that had been appropriated and will 
be appropriated for this waterway. He stated that 603,000 tons 
would be carried by the Dismal Swamp Canal and this canal if 
they were thrown together. But, Mr. Chairman, that is an im- 
possibility under existing conditiens. There are two canals 
reaching down from Norfolk to the South. One goes to Eliza- 
beth City, 30 miles inland—and I know this because I have 
been over it. It is about 60 miles from Norfolk to Elizabeth 
City. By this other canal route it would be 120 miles between 
these points. Col. Taylor conceded that some of the commerce, 
or much of the commerce, which goes over the Dismal Swamp 
Canal originates along that canal. There are two towns on that 
canal—Norfolk, a large city, and another city of considerable 
importance, Elizabeth City, on the Dismal Swamp Canal. The 
purpose of this Beaufort Canal is to drive that Dismal Swamp 
Canal out of business; as the engineers say, into bankruptcy. 
But you can not take away the little traffic they have over 
there, because the conditions are different. This canal will 
never carry it. This canal carries only about 65,000 tons out- 
side of the wood and ties and logs that could be carried on a 
9-foot waterway, the existing depth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. FREAR. For just a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman indicated that 
the commerce here was largely local. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I did not intend to indicate that. Some 
of it comes from the South by a barge line. The total amount 
is 209,000 tons this year and 258,000 tons the year before and in- 
cludes both local and other freight. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is mistaken in 
that. One company has carried at least 600,000 tons in the last 
year. 

Mr. FREAR. Well, if that be true, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
pany referred to did not carry it through the canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I will inform the gentleman 
that 100 new barges are operating in that canal. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield further, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sustaining my statement by the official records. The Engineer’s 
reports have not been questioned heretofore. We have appro- 
priated a little over a million dollars on the canal thus far. It 
is through an unsettled country. There are not a hundred thou- 
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sand people living in that neighborhood. I think not 50,000; I 
think, in fact, Senator Burton showed there were not 25,000 
people living there. It is a $5,400,000 item, and there is no 
telling what the end of this will be, and there is practically no 
important commerce on it. On the Erie Canal the commerce 
has practically been driven off, and as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from IIIinois [Mr. CANNon] said the other day, there is 
no waterway trafic in the United States that amounts to any- 
thing outside of the deep waterway canals. This is only a shal- 
low Canal. It was bought over from a private company by the 
United States at a cost of $500,000 and is a poor investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use but two minutes 
on this amendment, and I reserve the other three minutes for 
the other amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides that 
$200,000 shall be appropriated for this work for this year. 
The testimony before the committee was to the effect that not 
more than $200,000 could be used in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment plant. The Army engineers state that it cost the Gov- 
ermnent 4.8 cents per cubic yard, place measurement, to do the 
work with its own plant, while the contractors are paid more 
thun 7.5 cents per cubic yard for the work done by them. My 
amendment will give the Army engineers all the money they can 
expend next year by keeping the Government plant in opera- 
tion. If done in that way, the work will be done at a cost of 
approximately 4.3 cents. If this amendment prevails, it will 
take longer to do the work; but it will not cost much more than 
half the amount of money to do it that it will cost if this work is 
done by private contract. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, of course, I sympathize 
with any effort that gentlemen may make here to reduce the 
cost of this class of work to a minimum; but the amendment of 
the gentleman, in my opinion, would not have that effect. My 
judgment is that it would make the work cost a grent deal more 
than it will cost if we proceed in the way we have proceeded 
heretofore. No one cau tell at this time what kind of a bid 
may be submitted by a would-be contractor. Whatever bid is 
submitted, the House may rest assured that the Government en- 
gineers aud the War Department are not going to allow any 
more than is absolutely necessary to get the work done, as they 
always reserve the right to reject any or all bids, I want to 
say, further, that the Government dredging plants, of which 
the Government has a large nuniber, costing about $15,000,000, 
with a present value of about $12,000,000, have had the effect 
of reducing very materially the umount charged by contractors. 
I remember when I first entered this body, 21 years ago, that 
in my section of the country it was costing five or six or seven 
times us much to do a given amount of dredging as the con- 
tractors charge now for the same kind of work, and that re- 
duction is very largely because of the fact that we have quite 
a number of plants in that section of the country. Now if it is 
necessary to apply any remedy, the true remedy is to build 
more dredges. But I doubt very materially if it is necessury, 
because we are getting this work done almost as cheaply, per- 
haps quite as cheaply, as it can possibly be done. There may 
be now and then an isolated case where a contractor may make 
more than he ought to make; but in the main they do not, ang 
I wish to say, further, that neither the gentleman from Towa 
nor anyone else can tell what the bids for this particular work 
are going to be. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The report of the Army engineers was that for the 
last year the Government had constructed by private contract 
over 14 miles, at 7} cents plus per cubic yard, and had con- 
structed a little over 2 miles by Government plant, at a cost of 
4.3 cents. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That probably is caused by tlie fact that 
in some places the Government work can be done a little more 
cheaply than in other places. At some places where they have a 
plant already constructed and not much wear and tear, the cost 
to the Government is very small, whereas in other places it is 
much larger. It is the average cost which ought to be considered. 

Mr. GOOD. Where the cost to the Government is larger the 
report of the Army engineers shows that there is usually u 
greater difference between the cost by Government plant and 
the cost by private contract. 

Mr, SPARKMAN, You can not fix the price in advance if you 
are going to have any work at all done by private contract. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SparKMAN] how he can say that 
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the Government engineers and the War Department will not 
pay private contractors more than it will cost the Government 
to do this work, when they have already paid more in previous 
years? Have these officers reformed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not say that. The gentleman mis- 
understood me. It may and does in some instances cost more, 
but I remember at least one case where it cost the Government 
more to do the work than it would have cost to have it done by 
private contract. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Florida, since the Government is going to continue to improve 
rivers year after year, and it is à permanent business, whether 
he does not think that as a general rule the Government itself 
ought to do it when it can save millions of dollars by so doing? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman from Illinois wants to 
turn all that class of work over to the Government, of course 
it may be done, but I do not think it ought to be done. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Is the gentleman opposed to the Govern- 
ment doing it? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I am willing for it to do whatever is nec- 
essary, but if it undertakes to do it all the gentleman will find 
that instead of a plant costing $15,000,000 it is going to take 
twice or three times that to equip the Government to do this 
kind of work. If you want to embark on that plan, all right, 
but you want to first count the cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is there any 
time remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
has three minutes remaining, which he reserved for use on an- 
other amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Have I any time remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on this amendment has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
I may proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think there will be another amendment, 
and the gentleman can get his opportunity on that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well, I will wait. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Fearn) there were—ayes 57, noes 74. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read ns follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Goop: On page 9, at the end of line 12, change 
the pericd to a colon and insert: 

“Provided, That no part thereof shall be used to pay for any work 
done by private contract if the contract price is more than 25 per cent 


in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by a Government 
plant.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
for three minutes, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the House never wants 
to do n foolish thing. It never wants to do a thing that it is 
obliged to apologize for or go back upon. The fortification bill 
reported this morning contains this provision practically as 1 
have offered it, as applied to this bill; that is, that private con- 
tractors shail not have more than 25 per cent on their contracts 
in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by Government 
contract, You are going to be called upon to a man on that 
side of the aisle to support that proposition when the fortifica- 
tion bill is up for consideration, and when you do I commend 
your vote, for you will support it then, because I believe it is 
sound, I believe it is right, I believe that when you write that 
into the law on a bill covering $20,000,000 you are doing a 
courageous and patriotic thing, and I think you will be doing 
just as courageous a thing, just as patriotic a thing if you write 
it into n law appropriating $40,000,000 for river and harbor 
improvements. 

And yet you voted down this proposition limiting contractors 
to reasonable profits the other day, and I take it that you 
are going to vote it down to-day, but how are you golug to 
explain your action to the constituents that you represent, on a 
bill appropriating $40,000,000, on this item appropriating a 
million dollars, more than $300,000 of which is purely pork, 
according to the statement of the Army engineers. 

As to the quarrel between the gentleman from Florida, the 
chairman of the committee, and the gentleman from South Caro- 
linn [Mr. SmaLL]; as to the amount of tonnage on this canal, I 


I ask unanimous consent that 


offers an 


The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
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have but little to say. I have confined my statement to the 
report made by the chairman of the committee that the total 
tonnage of the canal last year was 229,047 tons. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina say that it is over 600,000 tons, but nowhere in the Army 
Engineer’s report, nowhere in the report of the chairman of 
the committee, can you find more than 229,047 tons. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this item, as I stated before, the Army 
engineers report that we are paying private contractors more 
than 7} cents for doing the work, while the Government is 
doing the work for 43 cents, and my amendment simply limits 
the private contractor to a profit of 25 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SPARKMAN) there were 83 ayes and 50 noes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment 
again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 80 ayes and 59 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: For maintenance, $10,000. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, an amendment which 
is in line with Government ownership has just been passed by 
the committee, and it invites attention, since it applies directly 
to one of the great projects along the Atlantic seaboard. I 
have no quarrel with those Representatives who in good faith 
oppose waterway improvement, but those who live along the 
coast line sometimes wonder at the lack of interest in the matter 
of commerce and preparedness of those who come from the in- 
terior. No longer ago than day before yesterday one of the 
most distinguished men of his time, a man whom I have fol- 
lowed in fair weather and in foul, the great ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives [Mr. Cannon], stood upon this floor 
and made a speech which, respect him as I do, I am obliged to 
observe would have been remarkable if made anywhere within 
100 miles of the Atlantic seaboard. In that speech he undertook, 
in opposition to the construction of a connecting waterway along 
the coast, to say that if the people in his valley of the Wabash 
could move the Atlantic Ocean over they would be grateful, 
since they would like to have the sea to go upon. 

I do not think the gentleman would stand for that as an 
argument even in his own country, because it is untenable, as 
was the suggestion made by our distinguished leader on this 
side of the House [Mr. Mann] in the discussion of the river 
and harbor bill two or three years ago, when, in opposition to 
some eastern project, he suggested, in happy vein, the construc- 
tion through the Rocky Mountains of a canal to connect Chicago 
with the Pacific Ocean. 

In considering the bill we have just passed along a strip of 
country which, if you gentlemen who voted for the amendment 
were familiar with it, would at once point out to you the error 
of that vote. Not so much as it pertains to Government owner- 
ship, which you seemingly have voted into this bill, but be- 
cause the effect may be to stop a great work, if, perchance, pri- 
vate contractors, with all the odium that attaches to the name, 
in these times of increased prices of material and labor, can 
not compete to the extent of 25 per cent with the Government 
plants, which have the overhead charges paid at the outset. 
There can be but one meaning to that amendment, and that is 
to impede, if not to stop, the business that is being done on the 
inside waterways of the Atlantic seaboard. And yet the votes 
have come, in part, from Atlantic Coast States, in spite of the 
representations of your own people, in spite of the resolutions 
passed by chambers of commerce and boards of trade and by 
business men and others engaged in shipping. You have joined 
our great leader on this side to vote out of this bill an important 
and needed improvement, demanded by your own constituents. 

What does this coastal project mean? My great and good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] indicates that what is pro- 
posed to be done here is to build an inside waterway along the 
Atlantic coast “6 miles from the sea.” Oh, with all respect 
to one whom I love and admire, the gentleman from Illinois 
would do well to take up the geography that he studied in his 


North Carolina days and he would then understand how unfair 
and how inaccurate that statement is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want this 
time in order that I may have an opportunity to tell my Repub- 
lican friends along the Atlantic seaboard what the people will 
think of them when they come to realize that their Representa- 
tives have fallen in here under the banner of a Government- 
ownership proposition to defeat the great work that the people 
want done along the Atlantic seaboard—a work for commerce 
and preparedness, not for the people of the Atlantic coast but 
for all the people of the United States. My friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], with a splendid sweep of that strong left arm 
of his, indicated that preparedness upon a 6-foot channel or with 
a 10-foot or a 12-foot channel was ridiculous, and yet every one 
of you who has been following the story of the European war 
knows that the 6-foot channel in has been the salva- 
tion of the German people in this great trial through which they 
are passing. [Applause.] 

Every one of you who recalls the floods in Paris will remem- 
ber that it was the barge on a six or seven foot canal that 
saved the people of that city and brought them food and muni- 
tions. What are we doing along our own coast? I want the 
men from Maine, the men from Vermont, the men from New 
Hampshire, the men from Massachusetts and New York, as 
well as those from Florida, North Carolina, and Virginia, to 
understand what they have done. I want to rouse them up to 
a sense of their duty. Apparently they have voted to stop busi- 
ness unless the Government goes into the contract business to 
construct this waterway. It will delay the work 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not now—delay the work on 
this waterway between Norfolk and Beaufort. On Saturday 
last I pointed out the great advantages of the waterway along 
the upper coast. This Beaufort reach is a connecting link run- 
ning south, and what does it do? It carries our commerce 
inside the coast line from the sea as far as 50 miles from Cape 
Hatteras, the most dreaded point along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and which every mariner fears. 

Oh, if some of you from the mountain tops, from the valleys 
of the interior, if some of you from along “the banks of the 
Wabash” would only go down there and look at the grave- 
yard of the ships that have been piling up during the last 
200 years you would not vote as you did a little while ago 
against proceeding with the work upon this inside course. 

We are entitled to protection from Cape Hatteras. The 
people expect it. They want a safe passage for human life, a 
safe passage for thousands of tons of commerce which should 
not be driven to death in the open sea. I cite to you the case 
of three barges in distress on the Atlantic ocean yesterday. 
They were compelled to go outside because they were drawing 
too much water for the inside course. Their signals of distress 
were answered by a revenue cutter, and we are told that they 
were brought back safely to port. But what of the ships and 
the barges that are lost? Let gentlemen from Chicago answer 
this question. What have you done to help us? 

During the 10 years from 1900 to 1909, according to statistics 
well confirmed, coming from the life-saving bureau of this Gov- 
ernment, there were no less than 5,700 disasters to shipping 
along the Atlantic seaboard, many of them off Cape Hatteras, 
which you, my dear friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop], would prob- 
ably deny the advantage of an inside passage. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will give the gentleman some 
figures that will convince him before I yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman mean to say that if we put 
a provision upon this bill which limits the profit of dredges to 
25 per cent, will stop this improvement, when the farmers of 
Iowa, IIlinois, and Indiana, according to Government reports, 
receive less than 3 per cent upon their investment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hold no brief for the dredg- 
ers, but I will venture to tell the gentleman that the farmers 
of Iowa are more prosperous to-day and are making more money 
than are the dredgers along the Atlantic seaboard. I challenge 
the gentleman to deny that statement; your farmers are pros- 
perous and they are prosperous because they are selling their 
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grain and their products to those of us along the Atlantic sea- 
board who are trying to safeguard your business. 

Mr. GOOD. I simply quote from two Government reports, 
one from the Agricultural Department, and the other the report 
of the engineers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman has done 
it in the name of the farmers who are most prosperous at the 
present time. 

Mr. GOOD. I have done it in the name of an empty Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There were 5,700 disasters on 
the Atlantic seaboard during the 10 years following 1900. How 
many lives were lost in those disasters? It may not make any 
difference to you out West, possibly, but the total number of 
lives lost was 2,200. There is a fine old story which runs that 
it does not make any difference how many boys are killed in 
battle or how many go down in the ships, provided they are 
not your boys. Some of these 2,200 perhaps were western boys. 
They were our sons, our brothers, our fathers, heads of families, 
and they went down in those 10 years because, forsooth, we 
did not give them a safe inside passage. The material side of 
it may not be so important, but with those 2,200 lives went 
down $40,000,000 worth of property. It was the property of 
people all over the United States. 

Why, men of Congress, if you had given us those $40,000,000 
we would have built this inside waterway that by brother 
Frean, of Wisconsin, and my brother Carraway, of Texas, 
are worrying about, all the way from New York down south 
below the terrors of Cape Hatteras. I want you to think over 
the vote that you cast to-day, and I trust that you will not cast 
any more of the same kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this paragraph close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Florida to close debate upon this paragraph in five 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. What amendment is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. A pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
Ir. Frear] can make his speech on another pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FREAR. But I want to talk on this particular water- 
way. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to amend the motion of 
the gentleman from Florida by making it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Maxx) there were—ayes 55, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
“5” and making it “15.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
“5” and inserting “10.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 67. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. MANN and Mr. SPARKMAN took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
57, noes 82 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a motion before the House to 
close debate. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sparkaran] to close debate in five minutes. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 34. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. MANN and Mr. SPARKMAN took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers repor e 
81, noes 48. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] and also, incidentally, in opposition to the re- 
marks which he just made. I was surprised a short time ago 
when the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
declined to accept the amendment which was last offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa, my colleague [Mr. Goop]. I can not 
understand at this time how any Member could have voted 
against this amendment except on the theory that the committec 
ought to on all occasions and under all circumstances be sus- 
tained, regardless of the merits presented by the amendment 
which is offered. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been repeated in the newspapers of the 
present day, iterated and reiterated, that the reason that this 
House is not voting more money for so-called preparedness is 
because a large majority of the Members of this House are too 
much interested in“ pork-barrel ” propositions. I do not care to 
consider that matter at this time, because I know, and eyery 
Member of this House knows, that, no matter what the vote on 
this bill for rivers and harbors may be, no matter what the 
amount that will be appropriated by it, it will not have the 
Slightest effect on the amount that is awarded for preparation 
against invasion or for war. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not at this time. 

I do not know what defense could have been made to this 
amendment. There is nothing which would be more likely to 
bring this House into contempt and derision before the country 
than refusing to adopt the amendment which was offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon]. The only objection that was 
made against it was the one which was made by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SranK MAN], that he thought instead of re- 
ducing the expense it would increase it, and that objection was 
inade to the original amendment of my colleague. When it was 
introduced in such form that that objection could not be made, 
then comes my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] with a 
tearful plen for the sailors who are being wrecked along the 
coast. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had a tenth part of the wealth that some 
of the gentleman's constituents possess and felt so sorry for 
the sailors that are obliged to go through the stormy regions of 
Cape Hatteras as he seems to feel, I would build a dredge my- 
self and take the contract for less than 25 per cent above what 
it costs the Government to perform it. Why is it that these 
dredge owners will not enter into these contracts since this 
amendment was adopted? What do they want? Do they want 
50 per cent or 100 per cent or 200 per cent higher than the Gov- 
ernment price, or do they want more money to spend on ban- 
quets and to entertain people that they think can haye some 
influence upon this House in the matter of these appropriations? 
That was all shown in statements made by my colleague by 
quotations from these very men who have been taking these 
contracts at an exorbitant price. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not take 
the banquet proposition seriously, does he, as affecting Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not. I am happy to say that no 
one believes anything of that kind would affect Members of 
Congress; but these gentlemen who instituted these banquets 
seem to think that possibly they may have some effect, Judging 
from the statements they have made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I decline to yield further. 

Regardless of the banquet proposition, there was one matter 
that was plainly brought out, and that was that these con- 
tractors were in a pool and a trust to hold up the Government 
and extract from the Government exorbitant and unreasonable 
prices for doing this work, and the amendment merely pro- 
vided against their continuing so to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is exhausted, and the pro 
forma amendment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Was that motion to close debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN, It was on the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. MANN. What became of the amendment, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment was with- 
árawn, or it will be considered as withdrawn, if there is no ob- 
jection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Morehead. City, N. C.: For maintenance, $2,600. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] and adopted by the House was, I 
think, very proper, and it does not mean, in my judgment, that, 
as stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}, 
there is to be Government ownership and Government operation 
of all these works. I know something of the work done by the 
Government dredges and by private contract on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Has the gentleman the right to discuss any 
other amendment than the one striking out the last word, follow- 
ing an amendment which has been passed? I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan will observe 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If there is any question about being in 
order, I shall offer such an amendment as will make my remarks 
in order. I think the House should not be too particular, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I understood that the motion that was 
adopted was that all debate on this paragraph be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is already recognized for 
five minutes. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought a point of order was 
made against his proceeding. 

Mr. CALDWELL. . I object to his proceeding, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I said I had some knowl- 
edge of the work done by the Government itself and by private 
contractors on the Great Lakes, and I know that the work done 
by the Government dredges has brought about a reduction of 
prices paid to the private contractors. It has not resulted in 
the Government doing all the work. It has not resulted in con- 
struction of Government plants sufficient to do a great part of 
the work. It has simply resulted in more reasonable contracts 
by private contractors. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact, 
as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] argued, that it has 
slightly increased the private contracts with respect to that 
canal? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. My remarks are directed to this propo- 
sition, that it will not result in Government ownership and Gov- 
ernment operation, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] so much fears. : 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And the gentleman says also that in 
calculating the cost of work done by Government dredges, no 
account is taken of overhead expenses. I know that charge has 
been made concerning work on the Great Lakes, and it has been 
refuted. I wish to say that if the Government engineers op- 
erating under the direction contained in the amendment just 
adopted would make estimates of the cost of Government 
dredging without taking into account the overhead charges and 
all costs and charges that would have to be incurred by private 
contractors doing like work, they would not be worthy of the 


positions they occupy, and they ought to be court-martialed. I 
do not believe there will be any such style of figuring on the 
part of Goyernment engineers. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is 
always forceful and sometimes interesting, but he is not always 
convincing or helpful to the House. The trouble with him is 
that he argues with the same force and vehemence respecting 
all propositions, good, bad, and indifferent, arguing with the 
same force this morning as yesterday when he defended those 
dinky little things which local enthusiasts call harbors on the 
coast of New Jersey. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN. Pardon me; I have not the time. One 
of those projects is Cold Spring Inlet, N. J., for which this bill 
carries an appropriation of $40,000 for maintenance. Con- 
cerning this project, or this harbor, as the local interests are 
pleased to call it, Capt. Lockwood, of the Corps of Engineers, 
in his report to Congress says: 

The project of improvement if carried to completion will be of mate- 
rial benefit to the city of Cape May as a pleasure resort by filling the 
adjacent swamp lands, obliterating in fr Seslns, beds, and fur- 
nishing opportunity for expansion of building sites. 

We find also in the report made by Capt. Flagler, of the 
Corps of Engineers, the following statement concerning this 
project. The report says that it 
would also permit a resumption of the yacht races that were at one 
time sailed at Cape May and formed the most attractive event of the 


season. The Cape May cup, an international trophy, I am informed, is 


now sailed for at New York. Together with the projects in real estate 


improvement at Cape May, the establishment of a secure harbor would. 
I am sure, largely increase the present patronage of summer visitors at 
this lecality. 

So river and harbor bills in the past have carried appropria- 
tions, and this bill carries an appropriation of money, under 
the guise of improving a harbor and providing for navigation, 
for the purpose of reclaiming swamp lands, exterminating 
mosquitoes, adding to the area of land for building sites, and 
for the purpose of assisting Cape May to compete with New 
York in the matter of regatias and yacht races. The only 
reason urged by the chairman of the committee for making this 
appropriation is that large sums of money have heretofore been 
expended, and, in order to maintain a semblance of a harbor, 
it is necessary for the Government to go on year after year 
spending money. The reports of engineers show that this 
project was approved in the first instance with the idea and 
with the hope that a large amount of commerce of great value 
would be worked up, it being estimated that the value of the 
commerce would be more than two million and a quarter dollars 
annually, but the commerce in 1914 was only 6.193 tons, with a 
valuation of $103,000. 

In my judgment there is but one proper course to be pursued 
respecting this project. The business of the harbor has not 
developed in accordance with the expectations of the engineers 
and others who urged the improvement; the entire project is a 
failure and further expenditure by the Government is not a 
good proposition ; in fact, it is absolute waste of money. If the 
improvement results only in draining swamps, killing mos- 
quitoes, adding to the attractiveness of a summer resort, and 
providing for safety of racing yachts, it ought not to be main- 
tained at the expense of the Government. If it is of real value 
for these purposes, the local interests, after having been gener- 
ously supplied with money by the Federal Government, ought 
to be willing, as they are surely abundantly able, to maintain 
the harbor, if it may be so called, at their own expense, 

Appropriations of money for such projects as this tend to 
justify charges made against river and harbor appropriations; 
they support the charge that this is pork-barrel legislation; and 
every legitimate project in the country and water commerce in 
general throughout the country suffer. 

I speak as I do because I represent a district which has a 
number of harbors, every one of them doing business of an 
amount and character to justify Federal aid, and because I 
believe items like the one I have referred to in New Jersey 
weaken the bill and delay and interfere with appropriations for 
worthy projects. 

It is not possible for one who is not a member of the com- 
mittee to be familiar with many of the projects for which appro- 
priations are recommended, nor am I able to say, or willing to 
believe, that the bill favors many projects like the Cold Spring 
Inlet project, but the presence of this project justifies some 
suspicion of the entire bill. I hope some way will be found to 
eliminate it and others like it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 
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Apri 6, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 


sition to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan | 
[Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. f 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent! 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized. | 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, While the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ” may not always be convincing, 
he appreciates the acknowledgment that he is sometimes force- 
ful in this House, and if he has made an impression upon the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLAUdH x] he is particularly 
pleased with that. 

The gentleman from Michigan objects to “the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania” standing up for those things along the 
Atlantic seaboard that he thinks necessary to the preservation 
and promotion of life and property. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan never hesitates to ask for those things for the farm that 
he wants. When the Agricultural appropriation bill comes 
along the gentleman does not say anything about “ pork barrel.” 
When the Agricultural appropriation bill is under consideration 
we always find the gentleman from Michigan advocating the 
measures contained therein. But in keeping with the activity 
of the Chicago Tribune and other newspapers that do not know 
much about the subject, we hear him finding fault with the 
river and harbor bill. I would like the gentleman from Michi- | 
gan and the gentleman from Illinois the distinguished gentle- 
man who has spoken frequently upon this floor upon this propo- 
sition—to know that up to 1907, according to the statistics of 
a White House conference, the amount of money taken out of 
the Treasury of the United States for the Mississippi Valley, 
to “clean out mosquitoes,” and to build levees from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, was $208,000,000 out of a total of $552,000,- 
000 from the beginning of time, and I would like the gentle- 
men from the Great Lakes territory and from the Mississippi | 
Valley territory to know that while they were taking out this 
$208,000,000 of a total of $552,000,000, the Atlantic seaboard 
from the beginning of time, in the busy area of the original 
Thirteen States, received only $141,000,000. A pretty fair 
showing for the Middle West, considering its comparative 
youth! 

The gentleman from Michigan talks here as if he knew some- 
thing about the Atlantic coast; he says this great project, serv- 
ing territory where we have the commerce, where we have the 
population, where we have the shipping, where we do more than 
50 per cent of the manufacturing is for the purpose of wiping 
out the mosquitoes. Why, in his Agricultural bill the gentle- 
man will not give a dollar to wipe out mosquitoes. He wants to 
take every dollar for the diseases of his cattle and horses, for 
seeds and soil, and for farm instruction. There is no“ pork ” in 
that. If there is, the gentleman can not see it. His farmer 
is the most prosperous man in the land to-day, but the gentle- 
man comes along with his Agricultural bill, and the burden of 
the taxation is borne by the people along the Atlantic coast as 
well as his own. But the gentleman sees nothing in that to 
criticize. [Applause.] 

Now, I am going to tell the gentleman something I think he 
should know. He harps, as a number of others from the Lakes 
country do, on the tremendous tonnage of the Soo Canal. I 
am glad it is large. I am as proud of it as he is, but when he 
says the facts as to the Atlantic coast, as I have stated them, 
are not convincing, he should be informed of his error. I have 
taken the trouble to look it up—the matter of tonnage—and 1 
want the facts to be known. I will put them in the Recorp in 
full, because they are interesting. Out yonder upon the Soo 
Canal, which he claims is the center of the tonnage universe, 
they had for the year 1914 a total foreign tonnage of 26,000,000. 
On the Atlantic seaboard we had 51,000,000 tons. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am near the end of my time. 
I did not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
there were only 26,000,000 tons of freight passing through the 
Soo Canal in 1914? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My figures are with reference 
to the foreign commerce on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In 1913—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. All 
time has expired. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wili put the figures in the 
Recorp. As to foreign tonnage the Atlantie ports are twice as 
strong as the Great Lakes, and as to values, sixteen times as 
mu 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Fishing Creek, N. C.: For maintenance, $1,000. - 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


i| word. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I had no idea of referring to 
this, although it is among my notes, but it comes right after 
the paragraph which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] was so eloquently discussing, about the commerce upon 
the Atlantic coast. I am interested in this, and so is the com- 
mittee, because the commerce at Fishing Creek amounts to 1,006 
tons, of which 848 tons is timber hauled by the owners, leaving 
248 tons the amount of commerce at this point. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLavenuran} is right in his statement in 
regard to the Soo Canal, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will find that the gentleman from Michigan is correct. The 
commerce passing through the Soo Canal in 1913, as shown by 
the Engineer's report, was something like 79,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to my best recollection. 

Of course, there is a large tonnage in Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia receives in this bill something like $2,700,000, with the 
authorization, due to the urgent pressure brought by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who looks after his con- 
stituents and does it well. Philadelphia is a large port; but 
when he objects, as he has objected upon this floor, to a limita- 
tion in the amount to be paid for dredging, he is attacking one 
of the fundamental objections to this bill, and you can not 
afford to go to the country with that. You do not want to need- 
lessly waste money. No man on this floor should do that, 
and in all these dredging contracts we desire, as far as possible, 
to keep the cost down within limits, and that has been the pur- 
pose of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa | Mr. 
Goop]. Talk about Government ownership! There are u dozen 
great dredging contracts made for the Delaware River. There 
ought to be some limitation, if there be any question about what 
the profits are to be, and I believe that is a wise rule. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], who mad 
the statement in regard to the waterway canal, said there wn= 
no canal in this country, outside of the deep-water canila, 
bringing any profit upon any investment. He referred, among 
others, to the Hennepin Canal. The gentleman is correct, so 
far as I can ascertain. Out of the 4,400 miles of canals that 
were in existence in the United States, 2,400 miles, or over 50 
per cent of the canal mileage in this country, has been aban- 
doned, and there is to-day no independent canal that is making 
2 per cent profit upon the actual investment. Take the Dela- 
ware Canal, which the gentleman speaks about so frequently. 
The stock was worth nothing and the bonds were worth only 
50 cents on a dollar before the proposition came for the Gov- 
ernment to buy it. Take the canal, the Beaufort and Norfolk 
project; it was bought for $500,000. It was not a profit-making 
concern, but unprofitable. The Government took it, and we 
have been endeavoring to conduct some business on it, and we 
have spent over $1,000,000 already in that effort. The ex- 
penditure of $5,400,000 is proposed in this project, and we have 
developed a little over 200,000 tons of traffic. The gentleman 
says $40,000,000 will be paid for all this waterway. Why, as I 
understand it, it runs from $100,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is entirely in 
error. There is no justification for any such statement as 
that. 

Mr. FREAR. If I am wrong, I will be glad to be corrected. 
It will be over $20,000,000 for this little 18-mile Delaware Canal 
the gentleman desires. That is the Agnus report. It will be 
far more than that for the canal across the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Agnus report recom- 
mends the construction of a 35-foot canal, and estimates the 
cost at $21,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. That is right. I said $20,000,000; $21,000,000 
is the right amount. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The cost along the line would 
be gauged according to the depth. 
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Mr. FREAR. Let me say to the gentleman that if it is to be 
used for preparedness, you have got to put that amount of 
money into it. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for not more than five minutes, not on the bill but 
to answer a statement made by the gentleman from Illinois 
Ir. Mann] on last Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes, not upon the bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, on last Monday the Judiciary 
Committee reported a bill providing for the transfer of Chari- 
ton County, Mo., from the eastern district of Missouri to the 
western district of Missouri. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] had some remarks to make about the form of the 
bill, and I stated as follows:, 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was considered that question was 
raised, as to whether it might not be the better practice to set out 
the statute as it would read when amended, and some of us were 
informed that on another occasion when that had been done the 
8 5 the practice and reported back the bill in some such 
SM Maxx. The gentleman’s information was incorrect. There has 
been no such case. There has been no case where the House passed 
a bill amending an original section, where the Senate struck that out 
and inserted a mere change of the law. > 

Mr. Chairman, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 15, 
1915, on page 3820, it appears that the House considered a bill 
for the transfer of two counties in Arkansas, and that bill set 
out the section as it would appear when amended. The House 
passed the bill. The bill was called up in the Senate, and on 
page 5350 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record, on March 3, it appears 
that the bill was reported back to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert a bill in the same form as that which we passed last 
Monday. That amendment was agreed to in the Senate and 
the bill was returned to the House, and the bill as amended by 
the Senate was agreed to by the House and passed, and it will 
be found on page 5490 of the Recorp. I make this statement 
because the gentleman from Illinois is usually correct and his 
statement might be taken as proof of the fact. 

Mr. MANN. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I am very much 
obliged to the gentleman from Missouri for the correction. 

Mr. IGOR. I thought the gentleman would be, and I wanted 
to put it in the Record so that the Judiciary Committee might 
at least stand right before the House. 

Mr. MANN. That was one case of bad practice which slipped 
by me. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N. C.: Completing improvement 
and for maintenance, $83,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Amend page 10 by striking out lines 16 and 17. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment because the im- 
provement and maintenance are both joined together, and it 
seems to me there is a great waste on that river, which has 
so far cost the Government over $7,000,000, I am referring to 
the upper part of the river, which gets $83,000. The project is 
an 8-foot project. The engineer says that he did not believe 
than an 8-foot navigation was necessary, but thought that 4 or 5 
feet would be sufficient. The board and Mr. McKenzie, chief, 
approved of a modification of the channel from 8 feet to 4 feet 
and from $1,350,000 to $615,000. The river and harbor act of 
1910 provided for 8-foot navigation, to cost $615,000, with $85,000 
maintenance. The report of 1914 says that since the adoption 
of the present project closer investigation of conditions, and so 
forth, render it necessary to increase the estimate from $615,000 
to $1,031,000; the project is about 60 per cent completed. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
Congress has been unfair in that it reduced the appropriation 
$600,000, but left the requirement for an S-foot channel. ‘The 
Army engineers say it is a mistake in estimates, because Con- 
gress insists on the original depth but cuts the appropriation 
one-half. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. This is to complete an improvement? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but it is an S-foot channel where Army 
engineers said that 4 feet would be enough. The House took 
away half of the original appropriation and left the project 
requiring an 8-foot channel. 

Mr. MANN. If we started in to finish an 8-foot channel to cost 
$600,000 or $1,300,000, whatever it is, is it not wise to complete 
it if it will only cost $50,000 or $60,000? 

Mr. FREAR. That would be true if the commerce afforded 
any reason for it, but commerce is practically, the most of it, 4 
miles above Wilmington. Practically three-quarters of the 


commerce comes from just above the city. The fault lies origi- 
nally with Congress, for they took away from the Army engi- 
neer’s estimate about one-half of the appropriation and then 
insisted on an S-foot channel. It shows the effect of legislating 
in a haphazard fashion and the waste it occasions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Charleston Harbor, S. C.: Completing improvement of the 28-foot 
channel to the sea, $70,000 ; for maintenance of improvement of Ashley 
River, $10,000; in all, $80,000. 

Mr. WHALEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting on page 11, between lines 4 and 5, the following: 

* Cooper River, S. C.: For improvement of channel from the harbor 
of Charleston to the naval reservation, so as to provide a channel 30 
feet deep at all stages and 600 feet wide in straight stretches, increas- 
ing to a thousand feet at bends, in accordance with report published 
in House Document 947, Sixty-first Congress, sccond session, $175,000." 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, as this is an important 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
Sa consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered for 
the purpose of providing an adequate channel from the harbor 
of Charleston to the navy yard, located 6 miles above the city 
of Charleston. There is an anomalous situation down there, 
which has been knocking at the doors of Congress ever since the 
Charleston yard was located. In 1900 when the Roger Board 
recommended the removal of the yard from Beaufort, S. C., to 
Charleston, if made the following statement in its report: 

To reach the site selected on the Cooper River it would be desirable 
to. remove the shoal at the head of Drum Island and also a lump in 
the bend of the river above, neither of which involves any difficulty 
or much expense. 

Ever since the yard was located at Charleston, there has been 
a crying need to remove two lumps from the river so that it will 
allow the battleships to proceed to the yard. ‘To-day any bat- 
tleship in the Navy can enter the splendid harbor of Charleston. 
The whole United States fleet can be mobilized in that deep 
and commodious harbor, but when it comes to going from the 
harbor to the navy yard, which is distant 6 miles, there are 
two lumps in the river which carry only 26 feet of water and 
a width of 150 feet. To-day it is almost impossible for any 
naval officer to take a battleship from the harbor to the yard. 
He has 26 feet under his ship at mean low tide and 5 feet rise, 
but he has only 150 feet in width and at the bends of the river 
it is impossible to turn a battleship which may be four or 
five hundred feet long so as to avoid grounding her. The navy 
yard at Charleston has a dock which can accommodate any 
battleship in the Navy which has a length of not more than 545 
feet. It is the largest navy yard south of Hatteras. There 
are six navy yards north of Hatteras and only three south of 
Hatteras. 

The water on the sill over the dock at Charleston is 31 feet, 
as much as there is over any sill with the exception of the 
New York yard. The bar at Charleston will allow any ship to 
come into the harbor, and any ship drawing not more than 31 
feet can be docked in that dock. Yet we have the Stuation 
to-day where a ship can not get to the navy yard because of two 
little shoals up this river. In 1909 there was a provision in 
the river and harbor bill calling for a survey of this river. A 
survey was made and a report made to Congress, in which it 
is stated: 

Cooper River in its present condition will accommodate present or 
reasonably prospective commerce and needs no improvement, therefore, 
but considering the needs of the Navy artment some improvement 
is desirable. From correspondence herewith it appears that the needs 
of the Navy Department would be met by dredging a channel 30 feet 
deep at all stages, and 600 feet wide in straight reaches, increasing to 
1,000 feet at bends up to the naval station, passing to the cast of 
Drum Island, which is estimated by the district officer to cost $175,000, 

This project has been before Congress since 1910, and has 
been turned down by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
year after year, because it was a naval proposition and the 
committee only considered the commercial needs of river im- 
provement. In 1914 there was a resurvey of this river made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the commerce on the river, and 
a report was made to Congress in which it was stated that the 
commerce of the river had increased from $400,000 to $5,000,000, 
and this year a statement was made to the committee at a 
hearing held on the deepening of the harbor entrance to 50 
feet that the commerce had increased since 1914 from $5,000,000 
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to nearly $12,000,000. We have a situation down there to-day 
where all of the ships of the Navy can gather in the harbor 
and mobilize there and any ship in the Navy can dock at that 
yard which is not more than 545 feet in length and does not 
draw more than 81 feet of water, but she can not go up 
river to the yard because of two small shoals, 
is not wide enough. We have ample water in front of the 
yard. At every other place in this river there is 30 to 
50 feet of water, and yet we have heen unable to get any relief 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, because it is a 
naval proposition, and we can not get any relief from the 
Naval Committee because it does not deal with harbor propo- 
sitions. We are going into the question of national defense—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman states that it is a naval 
proposition. Is not the reason that he can not get relief from 
the River and Harbor Committee the fact that it is a new 
project? 

Mr. WHALEY. Oh, that was after 1914. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am talking of the present time. 

Mr. WHALEY. At the present time the objection to it is that 
it is a new project and it was not put in the bill on that account 
this year. Last year the same objection was made, namely, that 
it was a new project. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Can the gentleman inform us how 
much money was expended there for the navy yard? 

Mr. WHALEY. The Navy Department has spent $5,000,000 
at the navy yard. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. And they have built a yard there al- 
though they did not have accommodations to go to the yard? 

Mr. WHALEY. At that time the battleships were drawing 
26 and 27 feet of water, which would have given enough water 
to go up to the yard at high tide only. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Did they go up? 

Mr. WHALEY, They have had several up there. The 
Olympia is up there to-day, but she is a short ship. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Has the $5,000,000 investment at the 
Charleston Navy Yard been justified in any manner? 

Mr. WHALEY. More than justified. They have got four- 
teen hundred empleyees working there to-day, and have been 
working continuously for two years, and the Secretary of the 
Navy has written letters commending the yard for its efficient 
and splendid work. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. What I am driving at is to find out in 
what way it has been useful as a navy yard for the accommoda- 
tion of battleships? 

Mr. WHALEY. The only battleship there is the Olympia. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. That is the only one? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. And you have sufficient depth of 
water at the yard, but you ean not get to the yard on account 
of this channel? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. And you want to deepen it to 30 feet 
and widen it to 600 feet, and at certain points in the river to 
1,000 feet? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. And the objection is made that you 
can not have it because it is a new project? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much will it cost? 

Mr. WHALEY. It will cost $175,000; but there is nothing 
for maintenance. The report of the engineers is that there 
will be nothing at all for maintenance. It is a flat-footed 
proposition of $175,000 to widen and deepen the river to the 
yard. 

Now, I want the House to understand that this is no attempt 
on my part to inject any pork-barrel business into this legis- 
lation, but it is a worthy, fair, and just project that has been 
demanded by the Navy Department for years for the purpose 
of allowing the use of the yard for battleships. 

Mr. Chairma: 


mittee was going to take into consideration the needs of the 
Navy, carrying out the lines of national defense as urged 
the Executive, I also got busy. I saw the Executive and I 
ealled his attention to this matter. He stated to me that 
would send for the chairman of the committee. The other 
day when the chairman was making his splendid statement 
reference to this bill I asked him if he had seen him, and 


admitted that he had been seen by the Chief Executive and 
he had referred him to the naval officers, 

I want to read to this House a letter addressed by Admiral 
Benson to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, dated February 25, 1916: 

FEBRUARY 25, 1916. 

My Dran Mr. SPARKMAN : Sin 
regara to the chanel Touling irom ine iy ef Chasierons E. Co to 


the navy yard, I find, on more tion, that the dry dock 
at that yard will comfortably accommodate any of our vessels up to and 


* 
nanting te Utah and Florida class. 

As I teld you at that am I had taken the Utah into Charleston 
Harbor, and the least water found in the main channel was 33 fect. 
Following out the same line of argument that I used in regard to the 

} in the East River leading from the southward to the New York 
Navy Yard, I feel that I should correct the error under which I was 
laboring the other day, and say that I believe the channel lead from 
the city of Charleston up to the navy 2 should be so impro as to 
make it possible to accommodate any eship in our Navy that could 
use that dry dock. = 

At the time the conversation took place the other day I was under 
the impression that this dock could not accommodate any except our 
very oldest battleships, and was really a little in doubt in regard to 

. I am serry that I should have been in orance of this point, 
but having discovered that I was ignorant, a consequently arguing 
en 2 wrong basis, I think it only proper that T should correct the mistake 
that I made at that time. 


As you remember, when before the full Committee on Rivers and 


ef Hatteras, it would be of vital importance 
facilities that the Charleston yard offers, and 15 . 
sat this imprevement should be considered in the nature of an urgent 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, dated March 8, 1916: 
Marcu 3, 1916. 


Mx Dear Mr. SPARKMAN: While in Charleston, S. C., last Decem- 
ber there were a number of our battleships in the harbor, and I was 
very much impressed with the necessity deepening the channel lead- 
ing from the bor to the dry dock at the Charleston 3 

As you doubtless are aware, the dry dock at Charleston is sufficiently 
large to accommodate —— of the Utah-Florida class and possibly 


the Arkansas-W ng class. 
understand — deepening this channel is compara- 


cost. as 
tively small. and as this the only one of anywhere near its 


size south of Hatteras, it should be available for use in case of neci- 
dent to any of our vessels off our southern coast. Due not only to the 
long distance but also to the — 3 weather that t be encountered 
off Hatteras and to the northward, it might be of vital importance to 

take an injured vessel into a dock south of Hatteras. 
In view of the efforts we are making along the line of preparedness, 
I consider the pening of the leading from Jeston Iar- 
bor to the navy great importance and of an 
action be taken toward its 

Sincerely, yours, 


Josernvs DANIELS. 

Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a single naval officer with whom 
I have ever talked or ever heard speak of the next naval fight, 
should this country get into war, who has not stated that it 
will take place in the Caribbean Sea. The Norfolk Navy Yard, 
which is north of Hatteras, is 1,500 miles from the Caribbean 
Sea. The Norfolk Navy Yard is 500 miles from the Charleston 
Navy Yard. If we have a fight in the Caribbean Sea, doubt- 
less we will win that fight, but our battleships are not going 
unscathed. They are going to be injured, and will have to go 
500 miles before they can get into a dry dock. If this project 
is adopted and these shoals are removed from this river, a ship 
can be taken into the Charleston Navy Yard and save 500 miles 
before it could get to the Norfolk yard, and avoid going around 
Cape Hatteras, which is considered “the graveyard of the At- 
lantic.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Suerrtey). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As I recall the depth of 
the water at the entrance of your harbor it is 28 feet. 

Mr. WHALEY. It is 284 feet, with a rise of 5} feet at high 
tide, making the least depth at high water 33 feet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have always thought 
that that was one harbor that ought to be assisted. I am glad 
to hear what the gentleman says. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. I will. 


channel 

yard at that place of 
urgent character, and I recommend that 
early accomplishment. 
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Mr. MADDEN. How long is it estimated it will take to 
deepen this channel? 

Mr.* WHALEY. It can be done in six months. There are 
two Government dredges in Charleston Harbor now, and have 
been idle for two years. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the character of the work in the 
navy yard now? 

Mr. WHALEY. They are repairing the Olympia, putting up 
building ways, which will build a boat 400 feet long. There is a 
torpedo squadron down there, and they are building tugs and 
ferryboats there to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. What facilities would a dry dock have for 
repairing ordinary-sized battleships if they were able to get into 
the yard? 

Mr. WHALEY. There is every facility in the yard. 

Mr. MADDEN. How about the docks? 

Mr. WHALEY. It can accommodate any battleship 545 feet 


long. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to correct the gentleman in regard 
to the depth. The difference between him and myself is not 
very much. The engineers’ report for the fiscal year is that 
the depth is 28 feet, with water at mean low tide over the bar 
and into Charleston Harbor. 

Mr. WHALEY. It is 282 feet, and every pilot in the harbor 
- knows that it is 283 feet, with a 5-foot rise at high tide. The 
report the gentleman is referring to is a report made in 1910, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the 1915 report. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, may I not ask if we are 
not carrying in this bill here an appropriation for $70,000 in 
order to get 28-foot projects not yet completed? 

Mr. WHALEY. Twenty-eight is there to-day. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What is this item here for? 

Mr. WHALEY. For widening the channel. It is a continu- 
ing project. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The phraseology of the bill says “to com- 

lete.“ 
k Mr. WHALEY. To-day there is 500 feet width, and to carry 
out the project it is necessary to have 600 feet width of channel 
to the harbor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have forgotten, and I 
would like to ask what is the size of the dock there? 

Mr. WHALEY. It is 566 feet 7} inches, and it is 31 feet 13 
inches over the sill, according to the Navy Yearbook, 1915, page 


544. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What is the width? 

Mr. WHALEY. It fs 134 feet wide, and will accommodate a 
vessel of 101 feet beam. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the re- 
port shows that it is 504 feet in length. 

Mr. WHALEY. It will carry a ship 545 feet in length, but 
the width of the dock is 184 feet. It will only carry a vessel 
with 101 feet beam, because you have to have a space on each 
side, the same as you have to have a space at each end. 

Mr. Chairman, when the chairman of the River and Harbor 
Committee was making a statement on this bill, I am glad to 
say, he was fair enough to set forth the Charleston proposition 
alongside of the New York proposition. I want to read to this 
House what the chairman of the committee said about these two 
propositions. 

I read: 

The only other item that presents conditions at all similar is the 
navy yard at Charleston, S. C., the difference between it and the yard 
at New York being one of degree in the matter of importance, 

Yes; “in degree,” in that the New York navy yard is a larger 
yard and a construction yard. The Charleston yard is a 
yard, and is becoming a construction yard, and it will take 
$750,000 for New York and $175,000 for Charleston. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. s 

Mr. WHALEY. May I have three minutes, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEY. Besides that, I read further: 

While the Charleston yard has a dry dock that can accommodate ves- 
sels drawing more than 30 feet, unlike the Brooklyn Navy Yard, it has 
no shipbuilding plant, its equi nt 8 for repairs. I believe, 
however, that a shipbuilding veg soon be located there, but when 
completed it will only accomm te, so I am advised, tugs, and possibly 
torpedo boats. 3 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to state to this House that those 
shipbuilding piers will accommodate any collier or naval auxil- 
iary about 470 feet long and about 4,000 tons. They will accom- 


modate any torpedo boat 375 feet long. That is the largest type 
we have in the Navy to-day. The chairman went on to say: 

Like the New York Navy Yard, however, the channel leading to the 
Charleston yard is of less depth than are the slips or dry docks. While 
the latter can accommodate vessels of 30 feet draft, the former only 
has an available depth of 26 feet. 

Mr. Chairman, we have this situation down there: A battle- 
ship can enter the harbor at Charleston and can anchor any- 
where in the harbor, and yet if you want to take it to the dry 
dock, which has 31 feet of water on its sill, it is impossible to 
take it there now, because there are two little mud shoals that 
need to be dredged out to allow these ships to get into dry dock. 
If we increase our Navy, a repair yard like this yard will relieve 
these other yards up north of the repair work on these smaller 
ships, 

There is no reason in the world why the Government should 
have a $5,000,000 plant up the river and be unable to get to it 
because Congress is bickering as to whether the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee should make the appropriation or the Naval 
Committee should make the appropriation. What I want this 
House to do is to allow the battleships that enter the harbor to 
go up to the yard and the ships that are constructed at the yard 
to go out to sea. 

I hope the Government will adopt this project, because it is in 
line with the policy of national defense, and the appropriation 
necessary to do it is infinitesimal in comparison to the benefits 
to be gained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is an amendment to the amendment 
pending, as offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add, at the end of the amendment the following: “ Provided, That 

nett of the amount herein appropriated shall be expended until the 
lo authorities shall provide sufficient public terminal facilities in 
Charleston, to be approved by the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy for the cause as presented to this House by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. WHarey]. I feel that line of sym- 
pathy because the relation between the two propositions, that 
of Boston and that of Charleston, is so similar that I feel a 
brotherly regard toward the proposition which he presents. 

But I want to suggest this to the House: You voted out a few 
days ago an amendment offered in behalf of Boston Harbor, 
very largely looking to the same end as that which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina is looking for in this, namely, better 
facilities to reach a dry dock and a navy yard. Now, his amend- 
ment has run the whole course of an effort to secure considera- 
tion from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors as a ecommereial 
proposition, and when the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
voted not to put in new projects, it naturally turned down the 
Charleston proposition along with the others. The gentleman is 
disguising the fact that he is working in behalf of the commer- 
cial proposition in Charleston under the guise of possible “ pre- 
paredness.“ In substantiation of that statement I want to refer 
to the hearings held by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
on January 14 last. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetfs 
yield to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. Was not that hearing based largely on adding 
to the depth of Charleston Harbor from 28 feet to 30 feet? This 
is a different proposition. This is improving the Cooper River 
above the city of Charleston. The hearings were had on the 
subject of deepening the harbor channel to 30 feet from 28 feet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is in order to get to a new town that 
the gentleman’s people are laying out there. 

Mr. WHALEY. This does not reach the new town. It 
misses the new town by a mile and a half, as the gentleman will 
find if he reads the hearing carefully. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am glad to be corrected if I am in error 
in my statement, because the gentleman knows the geography 
of that region better than I do. But, so far as the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors is concerned, there was nothing before 
that committee except the hearing of January 14. Is that cor- 
rect? I would like the chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors to pass upon that statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is nothing whatever before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on this subject except that 
hearing on January 14. Now, we are considering the river and 
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harbor bill, and if the gentleman’s project is what it purports 
to be, and if it has to do with preparedness, he should take it 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I have no doubt he will 
take it there ultimately. If he is turned down here, he will take 
it before the Committee on Nayal Affairs. The gentleman ought 
to be fair to the House. He is demanding the incorporation in 
this bill of an amendment that has nothing to do with the river 
and harbor bill, when the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has in no sense considered it. He ought to be fair in that atti- 
tude toward the House. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman look at page 127 of the 
report of the River and Harbor Committee? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I call the gentleman's attention to several 
items in this report. The first is the testimony of Mr. Rhett. 
Mr. Rhett was introduced to the committee as president of the 
chamber of commerce and mayor of the city of Charleston, 
His very first statement is— 

Inasmuch as this is a commercial proposition and there has gone 
abroad an impression that the commercial business of Charleston is 
not a rticularly prosperous one, I am going to ask you to give me 
five minutes for a commercial review in order that you may under- 
stand the conditions actually existing there. + 

Then he goes on as to terminals, and states that a terminal 
company was organized which bought up a large portion of the 
water front and then failed. It was bought by the Atlantic 
Coast Line, which subsequently associated the Southern Rail- 
way in the ownership. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for three minutes more. I was interrupted by a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then, later on he proceeds, Mr. Chair- 
man, as follows: 

Recently we have undertaken to build a new town above Charleston, 
which is on the point of a narrow peninsula, just like New York. 

That is a land-development project, very plainly. Then he 
says: 

The Seaboard Air Line have put in terminals costing over $300,000. 
Two private enterprises have put up cotton compresses and terminal 
pe, and so on, as you will see on this map. Four steamship lines 
nave come into Charleston recently. The American-IIawaiian Line, 
with its very large ships, makes Charleston the only point of distribu- 
tion on the South Atlantic coast. The Mo: Line, from Galveston, 
also makes Charleston its southern distributing port. 

Further on he says: 

We have no bess re terminals to speak of, but all privately owned 
by steamship compa „ railroads, individuals, and corporations. The 
complaint was that the railroads would not build up their wharves, 
and there was not an adequate amount of berths for ships. That was 
the reason why we insisted that 3 had to be done. The city 
has an option on 850 feet of water front, but as yet nothing has been 
done toward its development. 

Well and good. If they want to take Government money to 
improve a condition existing in Charleston Harbor, under the 
guise of a river and harbor bill, they certainly ought to comply 
with the very first requirement that the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee makes in every instance, namely, that there shall be 
public municipal terminals at the point where the appropria- 
tion is to be expended. Whether or not this particular improve- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina applies directly to 
the project we have before us I can not say, nevertheless my 
amendment is just as applicable to his amendment as it would 
be if we were considering the question of getting into Charles- 
ton, because it is just as much a commercial proposition as ft 
is 2 naval proposition; and if it is not, it ought not to be here. 
If it is, as he says, solely a naval proposition, let it go into 
the naval bill when that comes along. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Navy 
appeared before the Naval Committee and called attention to 
the necessity of this improvement, as also did Admiral Benson, 
chief of operations. The situation is this: The navy yard is 
about six miles up the river from the harbor. These two shoals 
are outside of the limit of the navy yard proper, and between 
the navy yard and the regular harbor. For that reason it 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee; but the Government has the yard above there, and in 
order that that yard may be as fully and completely useful and 
serviceable as it should be, in order that it may make the most 
out of the $5,000,000 now invested in this yard, these shoals 
should be removed. The cost of removing them would be about 
$175,000. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
tion? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


Mr. MADDEN, It really does not make any difference 
whether it comes through one committee or the other. ‘The 
people have to pay it, and what difference does it make which 
committee reports it? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true. I was going to say that in 
view of the necessity for it, I think the quibble between the 
two cominittees is uncalled for. It is clear that the Naval 
Committee strictly would not have jurisdiction, and we called 
the attention of the Secretary to that fact; because the Naval 
bill carries appropriations for dredging and improvements in 
the yard and the waters adjacent to the yard, comprised and 
embraced in the navy yard proper. If it were there, we could 
deal with it, but as it is outside of the limits of the yard, and 
interctpts the travel between the yard and the open sea down 
in the river, it comes under the jurisdiction of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. But the navy yard being there, and being 
a Government institution, and a very important and necessary 
one, that is a strong argument which addresses itself to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, and also to the Committee of the 
Whole, and to the House and to the Congress, why it should be 
taken hold of, and why this small appropriation should be made 
to take away these shoals that intercept the travel between the 
sea and the yard. 

Mr. SWITZER. Win the gentleman please inform the House 
when the Committee on Naval Affairs first learned of this trouble 
down in Charleston, and first learned that our dreadnaughts 
and large vessels could not get into the dock there? 

Mr. PADGETT. The first time it was brought before the com- 
mittee officially, as I now remember, was during the present 
session of Congress. I have heard of it time and again, but I do 
not think it has been officially brought to the attention of the 
committee before this. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman please state why some 
representative of the Committee on Naval Affairs did not appear 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors while it was in ses- 
sion for two months or more. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I can give the gentleman the best kind 
of a reason. We were having business of our own, meeting every 
morning at 10.30 and holding until between 5 and 6 in the nfter- 
noon. and there were gentlemen representing the Navy who did 
appear. The Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral Benson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Operations, did appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
Err] asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for three 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman please inform the House 
why Admiral Benson or the Secretary of the Navy were not 
requested by the Committee on Naval Affairs to make a recom- 
mendation that this improvement be included in the river and 
harbor bill by the River and Harbor Committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. They did make it; they made it to us and 
made it to the other committee, too. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know that there is any relevancy 
in it, but there was no application made to the River and Har- 
bor Committee until we had finished and reported this bill to 
the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know the date of it, but they did 
come before the River and Harbor Committee. Now, the ques- 
tion has been raised about the size of the dock. I have the offi- 
cial figures here. 

Mr. SWITZER. Just one more question. Does the gentle- 
man understand that this project was recommended for a depth 
of only 30 feet? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not remember whether it is 283 or 30 
feet. 

Mr. SWITZER. Now, is it not a fact that the General Board 
of the Navy state that you should have at least 40 feet; that a 
crippled battleship will require 35, 36, 37, or 38 feet to bring it 
into one of these docks in order to make it effective again? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the depth were 30 feet, with a 5-foot tide, 
that would make 35 feet at high tide. But let me state frankly 
to the gentleman that the largest dreadnaught could not be 
accommodated at Charleston. Let us not labor under any mis- 
take. It takes ships of the Utah class and the Florida class, 
and from that size down; but for the classes above that it 
would not accommodate them. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY, I want to find out how long we are 
going to have ships of the Utah and Florida class. Will they 
be with us for some years to come? 
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Mr. PADGETT. Yes, indeed. They are very valuable ships. 
The Utah, if I remember, is about 22,000 tons displacement. I 
have the exact figures here, if it were necessary to look them up. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Imerely wanted to be advised about it. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is one of our dreadnaughts, but not one 
of the largest ones, I think the draft is about 28 or 28} feet. 
The depth of one of the largest dreadnaughts is not a great deal 
more, but it is the dock situation which is to be considered. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY.. There is no danger of their becoming 
antiquated for many years to come? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman looks upon this in- 
vestment of $170,000 as making available the $5,000,000 invest- 
ment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; our committee has not assumed to 
report it out, but advised the gentleman to go to the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. One minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks for one minute more. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If this is in the interest 
of the Navy, why did not Admiral Benson say something about 
it before our committee—why did you not get some instructions 
from the White House about it? 

Mr. PADGETT. We thought that the committee, on a plain 
proposition like this, could take care of it without direction 
from the White House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, we could, but you 
could not on that side. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then we will come and get you to help us 
out. Now, Mr. Chairman, referring to the dock, the length is 
566 feet; the length of the forehead to the outer sill is 548 feet; 
width and coping, 134 feet; width from the top of the keel 
blocks, 96 feet and 2 inches; width at the coping, 113 feet and 
the fraction of an inch; governing width, 6 feet above the sill, 
101 feet 11 inches; depth at mean high water to sill, 34 feet 
13 inches. 

So you see that it is a dock capable of dealing with, not the 
largest ships because they are too long for it, but it is for the 
type of ships of the Utah and the Florida and ships of that size 
and below it; and, as I say, the Utah has a displacement of 
22,000 tons. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment in this case 
presents a business proposition. The Government has invested 
$5,000,000 in a navy yard at Charleston, S. C., and the facts 
presented to the committee this morning show that at the en- 
trance of the channel there is a certain depth of water, while 
at the other end of the channel where the navy yard is situated 
there is another depth of water, something like 30 feet, but in 
between the two places are certain shoals or bumps which re- 
duce the depth to 26 feet. The amendment proposed under- 
takes to deepen the channel where the bumps are, so that you 
will have a uniform channel that will permit the entrance of 
larger ships to the navy yard. As I say, the Government in- 
vestment is $5,000,000. As the situation stands now the invest- 
ment is not bringing its fullest return, because it is impossible 
under the situation to utilize the navy yard to its fullest ex- 
tent. We are called upon here this morning to invest another 
$170,000 to make available to the fullest extent the invest- 
ment of $5,000,000 which we haye made. That seems to be a 
good business proposition from the standpoint of a pure busi- 
ness principle. Now, more than that, it seems that all the testi- 
mony in this case agrees with that proposition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Where was the testimony submitted; was 
any of it before the Rivers and Harbors Committee? 

_Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, my colleague Mr. WHALEY, to answer that. 

Mr. WHALEY. If the gentleman will look on page 29 of 
the hearings before the River and Harbor Committee, he will 
find the following: 

Mr. WHALEY. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Chairman, Hs 
the hearing. I would not say anything to the committee at len 
but I just wanted to call attention to this Cooper River 1 — — 
has only two spots in it that need dredging out to make the bar 28 
feet, and that would give us a continuous passage up the river. Up 
the river to-day you have 26 feet, and it is not wide enough, but the 
naval officers go all over this country “to al we have only 22 feet. 
We have 26 feet. It is not wide 8 to ow = battleship to come 
up here. Therefore the river ith 22 feet of water. 


I want the committee to take = 5 that Cooper River 
project and look into it. 


The CHAIRMAN, That is a new project? 

Mr. WHALEY. That is a new project. 

The eee We have not yet determined to take up new projects, 
If we do, of course, we will look into this proposition. 


But you never looked into it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he considers that very strong testimony before the 
River and Harbor Committee in behalf of the project that he is 
advocating, and also whether he himself does not say that the 
project is a new one, and consequently the committee having 
voted not to adopt any new projects, he thinks he is rightfully 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in that 

Mr. WHALEY. I will leave it to the chairman of the 2 
and Harbors Committee to answer the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts whether I haye not been before that committee time 
and again to urge this thing. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not deny that. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in respect to the testimony that 
I intended to bring before the committee, it does not deal with 
that feature. I am going to call attention to what took place 
upon the floor of the House this morning in Committee of the 
Whole. We have had the testimony of Admiral Benson quoted 
that the deepening of the channel is an urgent necessity in case 
of war. We have the statement of Secretary Daniels that the 
deepening of the channel was an absolute necessity to the ful- 
lest development of the Charleston Navy Yard and the fullest 
utility of it in time of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, we have had the testimony likewise of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, supporting this proposition, and saying that 
it is an absolute necessity both in time of war and in time of 
peace. The deepening of this channel is also referred to by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in his 
opening statement on this bill, in which he says that this propo- 
sition differs from the New York proposition only in point of 
degree; namely, that they are both urgent and both necessary, 
the difference being that one is a big proposition and the other 
an apparently small proposition. 

It seems to me that we have been shuttlecocking this Charles- 


ton proposition between the Naval Committee and the Commit- ` 


tee on Rivers and Harbors. We are asking to spend $170,000 to 
do an urgent piece of work. That $170,000 must come from the 
Treasury, and it makes absolutely no difference from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer whether the expenditure is authorized by 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Pavcetr], the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, or by my friend from Florida [Mr. 
Sparkman], the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. The question for this committee is, Is it an urgent neces- 
sity, is it a good investment, is it a good proposition? If it is, 
you must answer that this Committee of the Whole, representing 
both the Naval Committee and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, will take the bit in its own teeth and do what seems to 
be a businesslike and reasonable thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for one minute as I 
desire to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, agreeing with what the gentle- 
man says as to the urgent necessity for making the proper pro- 
vision for entering the navy yard at once available for the ships 
of the Navy, does the gentleman not think it should apply not 
only to his yard but to the yard at Charlestown, Mass.? 

Mr. LEVER. I confess to the gentleman that I am not famil- 
iar with his proposition, and I would not care to discuss it. 

Mr. TAGUE. They are both navy yards, and the gentleman is 
urging one, and why not the other? 

Mr. LEVER. I am informed that the gentleman has 35 feet 
5 whereas Charleston has only 26 feet, under present con- 

itions. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But we have very much larger accommo- 
dations there. 

Mr. LEVER. I am not familiar with the genfleman’s propo- 
sition. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. WHatey] sounds good to me, 
and I intend to support the amendment. I would support an 
amendment to improve the channel to any useful navy yard in 
the United States. I believe that every year Congress is going 
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to build more and more of its naval craft in Government estab- 
lishments and have fewer of them built in private establish- 
ments, and I am interested in seeing this amendment adopted 
for this reason. If it is not adopted, then when an amendment 
is offered to the naval appropriation bill when it comes up to 
build a certain vessel in a Government plant, the Charleston 
Navy Yard, say, some one will get up in opposing that amend- 
ment and say that one of these large ships can not get into that 
yard. For that reason I am in favor of having this channel 
dredged out so that that argument can not be made when the 
proposition comes up to have the Government build its own 
ships. I believe that appropriations for this kind of prepared- 
ness are the best kind that can be made, and that the public 
will get a larger amount of value out of appropriations of this 
kind than out of any kind, in keeping the Government establish- 
ments, particularly the arsenals and the navy yards, in shape, 
so that the Government can manufacture its own munitions and 
ships of every character. Therefore I shall support this amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

I shall also support the amendments of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon], providing that no part of the large sums being 
appropriated for river and harbor improvement shall be spent 
by the awarding of contracts to private dredging firms whose 
bids are more than 25 per cent in excess of the estimates for the 
same work when done by the Government itself. The river and 
harbor bill is already much criticized as a “ pork-barrel” propo- 
sition, but if the people ever find out that the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee is opposing amendments of this kind, river-improve- 
ment legislation will receive a blacker eye than it now has. I 
am in favor of legitimate waterway projects, but am not in 
favor of paying private firms more than 25 per cent in excess of 
the price at which the Government can itself do the work for. 
The improvement of rivers and harbors is to be a permanent 
policy of the Government, and therefore the Government is justi- 
tied in doing a very large percentage of the work itself in the 
event private concerns ask extortionate prices. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, I favored the taking on of new projects, 
and if the gentleman’s project at Charleston has been suppressed 
or shut off, he has no one to blame but the majority of tle 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I was in sympathy with his 
project, and I am in sympathy with all projects that are in the 
interest of commerce, and that is practically what this project 
is. This is just the same as the New York project, which was 
carried in the bill as an exception to the rule. That carries 
45,000,000 tons of commerce a year, and that is the reason it 
‘was pressed before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
the reason it was kept in the bill. But the River and Harbor 
Committee having adopted this rule not to take on new projects, 
and making but one exception, in the case of New York, that 
being the metropolis of the Nation, now, every time some one 
gets up and says that a proposition is in the interest of pre- 
paredness, although we know that the underlying reason is that 
it is in the interest of commerce, practically and solely, are we 
going to put it into the bill and load it down with that sort of 
propositions that have had no consideration, practically, before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors? The argument is that 
it is in the interest of preparedness, If this is in the interest 
of preparedness, and the Committee on Naval Affairs knew this 
improvement should be made, why did they not have before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors Admiral Benson or the 
Secretary of the Navy or some representative of the Navy, giv- 
ing us some testimony on which we could rely and form some 
sort of judgment and conclusion, showing to us satisfactorily 
that this was vital to the Nation’s defense? 

Does any member of this committee believe to-day that if 
such testimony had been submitted to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors that committee would not have reported that proj- 
ect in the bill or in a separate bill; and if it had done the latter, 
does anyone believe that it would not have gone through this 
House without a dissenting vote? No, Mr. Chairman. This is 
all an afterthought and afterconsideration. The President, of 
course, is urged, just as he was urged in the New York proposi- 
tion. If the gentleman has a letter from the President, he has 
not produced it. I believe he did say that the President had 
been seen. It seems also that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
has been seen and are appearing here to-day, although in our 
two months’ consideration of this bill no such proposition came 
before us to deepen the channel at Charleston’ Harbor solely 
upon the ground of preparedness. The testimony will show that 
it was absolutely upon the ground and in the interest of com- 


merce, : 5 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that 

I can not recommend to the House the adoption of the project 

presented in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 


South Carolina [Mr. Wuatey].. Before I give my reasons for 
my objection to the amendment, however, I wish to do the 
gentleman the credit of saying that he has lost no opportunity 
at any time to present this matter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. In addition to the statement 
made before the committee at the hearings, to which attention 
has been called, he has spoken to me many times and urged the 
importance, from his viewpoint, of inserting this project in the 
bill, and I am sorry I can not see my way clear to accept the 
amendment, but for reasons I am now going to set forth I can 
not do so whatever this committee may do. 

In the first place, there is no project before us that, in my 
judgment, ought to be adopted. In the bill of 1909 a survey was 
ordered for Cooper Creek on which the Charleston Navy Yard 
is located. A report as early as 1910 was furnished by the 
engineers with a favorable recommendation in so far as the 
use of the navy was concerned, but with a statement that it 
was not needed for commercial purposes. 

That is the project mentioned in the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. The concluding paragraph 
of the chief’s report is as follows: 

I concur with the district officer, the division engineer, and the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors that Cooper River, 8. C., 
is worthy of improrement for naval purposes up to the naval station 
as indicated. e no estimate is su tted for maintenance, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is of the opinion that its 
cost will not excessive, in which opinion I concur. 

Now, when that was written there was no project for the im- 
provement of the entrance to Charleston Harbor beyond 28 
feet, nor is there any project for that purpose yet. Now it has 
been stated that the depth over the outer bar is 283 feet, but 
the engineers in their latest report only report a depth of 28 
feet. 

Now, what would be the use, let me ask, of furnishing 30 feet 
inside to the navy yard with only 20 feet on the outer bar? 
The same suggestion would apply as was made awhile ago. 
A navy yard is put away up in a shallow stream and when it 
is once there they must have deep water to get to it. Now, if 
we deepened this creek to 30 feet the Navy officials will come 
and say, “ You have given us 30 feet of water up to the navy 
yard, but we have only 28 feet on the outside. Now give us 30 
feet from the outside into the harbor, and this though it may not 
be needed.” ‘That is the position in which we would be placed. 
Moreover, there is a tidal rise of 5 feet, so that a vessel car- 
rying as much as 33 feet can come over the bar in the Charles- 
ton Harbor. Admiral Benson tells us that at least at one time 
he carried a vessel in there drawing 33 feet. 

Now, they have, according to the report here, 26 feet of water 
up to the navy yard, through Cooper Creek. Add, then, 5 feet 
to that, and you have 31 feet of water, as much as is necessary 
to get to docks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now, I made a mistake in my opening 
statement which I want to correct. I said something to the 
effect that the Charleston dock could accommodate vessels draw- 
ing 30 feet, maybe more. I want to correct that by reading 
from the report of 1910, the one to which I have already referred. 
The local engineer says: 

The dry dock is capable of taking the largest ships now authorized, 
as the Utah and Fl . It is 570 feet long. 

The report says that it can take ships 540 feet in length in- 
stead of 570, and I believe that is correct; that is, 570 feet 
long, 110 feet wide at the entrance, and 28.9 feet depth over 
the sill at mean low water. 

Now, that is the extent of the draft of the vessel that can go 
over the sill, namely, 28.9 feet. So I believe that 28 feet would 
be as much as would be required until the plant is enlarged. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another project for the improve- 
ment of that channel. We referred the matter back to the 
board two or three years ago. We felt we could not adopt the 
old project as it was not in the interest of commerce. The 
Naval Committee would not do the work. It was within its 
jurisdiction; it was also within ours, but we did not think it 
of sufficient importance to commerce to undertake it. But later 
it was stated that perhaps a smaller project might be in the 
interest of commerce. It was said that up above there sume- 
where, above the navy yard, one or more industrial establish- 
ments had grown up, and we referred the matter back to the 
board for report as to these changed commercial conditions, 
and whether or not a modified project would be advisable in the 
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interests of commerce. They came back with a report for a 
26-foot project to cost only $14,000. 

Now, since that report was made we have had no river and 
harbor bill with new projects in it. If it is worth anything, 
when we do undertake to adopt new projects, I for one shall 
he in favor of adopting that project or some modification 
thereof. But I have another suggestion to make that will meet 
the situation exactly, I think. We can—and it will be my pur- 
pose if this is not adopted here, and I do not see why it should 
be in view of what I have said—it will be my purpose to refer 
the mutter again to the Board of Engineers and ask them to 
report upon a project fer 28 feet, with an estimate as to the 
cost. I do not know what the cost for a 28-foot channel would 
he, and nobody else knows now, but a 28-foot channel, Mr, 
Chairman, is all that is needed at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like three minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I want to get this clear in my mind. 
You say that 28 feet is all that is necessary. Now, on the other 
hand, they say 30 feet. Do you say 28 feet for commercial pur- 
poses as distinguished from 80 feet for naval purposes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They do not need 28 feet for commercial 
purposes, but for the purposes of the Navy they do, in my 
opinion, 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. And this provides for 30 feet of water? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and they only have 28 feet over the 
guter bar. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. 
care of that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and more too. What is the use of 
throwing away that much money? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Yes; but what I have in mind is the 
$5,000,000 investment. What are you going to do with it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the argument, then; there is a 
$5,000,000 investment there, and we must put in a lot of money 
hecause we have invested $5,000,000. The moment they get 30 
feet inside they will come back and say, “ Give us 80 feet also 
for the outer bar; otherwise the 2 extra feet will be thrown 
away,” 

Mr. PADGETT. It would not be thrown away, because there 
is a great deal of travel from the navy yard down the river, 
because they do not want to be held up there until high tide. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been said that “ sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” and similarly we may say sufficient 
unto the day is the good thereof. Whenever we get 28 feet of 
water over the bar I will not object to 30 feet through Cooper 
Creek, if the Navy requires it; but with the 28 feet and the 
tidal rise we would get 33 feet, which would be ample. 

Tt will only be eight months from the time this bill will be- 
come a law, if it does become a law—and I hope it may—untit 
another bill is due, and certainly eight months is not long, and 
it will not take long to do the work. It is in evidence here that 
this whole project can be completed in six months. So that it 
should be finished by September of next year, long before the 
project in New York Harbor is likely to be completed. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman is basing his whole statement 
au depth. This project of $175,000 is not only a matter of 
depth, but it is a matter of widening out at the turn, so that 
battleships can make the turn to go in there. If you do not 
sive us that a ship can not go in at all, even if you have 30 
feet. If you had the tide and get 30 feet or 33 feet, you have 
not got the width, and the ship can not turn. This is to get 
those angles at the turns and make the requisite width. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, my statement covers 
the turns and everything else, including the angles of the 28-foot 
project. What do you want to throw away money for? 

I did state the other day—and I have nothing to retract— 
that the only difference between this and New York Harbor was 
one of degree of importance and urgency. I was referring then 
to the matter of preparedness, and not to these minor details. I 
do not want to be understood as intending to convey the idea 
that these two projects were similar in all respects, because the 
engineers have estimated exactly what the New York project 
will cost, but no one has told us yet what a 28-foot project for 
Cooper Creek will cost, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment. will not be adopted. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors called attention to the fact that he 
believed we ought to have 28 feet up this river. I want to 
eall the attention of the House to this fact, that there is 28} 
feet of water over the bar, but the bar is 3 miles from the navy 
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yard. A ship could go over the bar at high tide, but after 
going over the bar it would have to wait 12 hours to go up the 
river on the next tide. The local engineer, under date of April 
2, 1910, reported on this very question. Here is what he says: 

The largest battleships can now cross the Charleston bar by enter- 
ing at high water. * * The entrance channels are straight and 
easily navigateck. The requirement that the ship shall enter at high 
water is not seriously detrimental; but it is believed that, having 
entered the harbor, they should be enabled to proceed from the deep 
water of the harbor up to the navy yard at any stage of the tide. And 
as curvature in the trace of the Cooper River channel is inevitable, it 
is believed that improvement should contemplate greater widths and 
depths than are available on the bar. Where the channel is straight 
it should be made 600 feet wide; but in the bends it should be made 
1,000 feet wide, and it should be made 30 feet deep throughout. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors is to make two projects out of what is 
one project. Instead of getting it down to 30 feet, so that the 
ships can go up to the yard without waiting for the next tide, 
his idea is to make it 28 feet now, and later on make it 30 
feet, instead of doing it all at once. We all know it is cheaper 
if you make it 30 feet at once than if you were to make two 
contracts of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] to my amend- 
ment, his amendment should not be put in here. It is not put in 
here in good faith. It is offered under a misapprehension 
of the situation entirely. The committee was considering the 
deepening of Charleston Harbor to 80 feet, and the objection 
was made that there was no public wharf at the harbor of 
Charleston. This project is not for the harbor or the water 
front of Charleston, but for the removal of the shoals 3 miles 
up the river from Charleston. 

There is ample water from Charleston Harbor up to the 
shoals, and after you pass those shoals there is again ample 
water around the navy yard. The whole object is to remove 
the shoals, so that battleships can get up to the yard, and so 
that the Government can use an institution which cost it 
$5,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TrREADWAY] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
WHALEY]. j 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WHALBY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 41. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN and Mr. WHALEY. f 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
34. noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waccamaw River, N. C. and S. C.: Completing improvement and for 
maintenance, $8,500. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I want to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY] 
on the fight that lie has made for his item. I am gratified to 
see that he at least had the courage to come in on the floor of 
the House and make a fight for what he believed was a meri- 
torious project, and 1 had wondered what was the matter with 
the gentlemen who represent the Norfolk yard, that nobody was 
here to present that matter. That is one of the great yards on 
the coast. Conditions there are exactly what they were at New 
York. Yet no one on that side of the House made any effort 
to take care of that navy yard. If I had known it was going 
to be passed without anybody offering an amendment for it, I 
would have offered it myself. My good friend from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. WHALEY, made just one mistake 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not see the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Hottanp], who represents the Norfolk district, but I may state 
as a fact, which the gentleman from Washington knows, that 
there is already a depth of 35 “eet to the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
and that the pending project there simply seeks to widen the 
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channel, but not to deepen it, and to provide anchorage ground 
at other places. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I hold in my hand the engi- 
neer's report as to Norfolk. It says: 


NORFOLK CHANNEL. 


The pe aged of this harbor is shown i A the -statistics given 
within, which indicate a total tonnage of about 22,000,000 tons, with a 
value of $1,600,000, The district officer states that an idea of the 
number of vessels navigating this channel may be had from the large 
amount of commerce carried, and that it is a very treguant sight to see 
going in one direction or the other p: cally abreast in 
the channel. There have been a n of collisions in recent years, 
due, it is stated, to inadequate width. To handle this great commerce 
safely, as well as to prov: for the needs of the navy yard, he believes 
the width of this channel should be increased. He perpos a width of 
feet in the entrance channel to the mouth of the Southern 
Branch, at an estimated cost of about $560,000. In the Southern 
Branch, up to the lower part of the nary 200 it is impracticable to 
secure a width of 600 feet, and a width of 450 feet is recommended for 
this part of the channel. Along the lower part of the navy yard the 
width, proposed is 600 feet, the same as below the mouth of the Southern 
Branch, while near the upper end of the 3 yard it is practicable to 
secure a greater width, and as this is desi by the nora Department 
for the proper e of the large modern war vessels, It is gro sed 
to increase the width here to 800 feet. This widening of the Souther! 
Branch is estimated to cost about $280,000, which makes the total esti- 
mate for widening the Norfolk Channel $840,000. The district: officer 
states that if the sum of $130,000 left in hand from the dredging of the 
resent recommended work, the 


foot channel may be applied to the 
additional “4 wi o $710,000. The estimate for 


additional funds required will amount 
maintenance is $15, annually, 

Now, thet is a more important project than they had in New 
York. The only thing at New York was that they could not get 
in through one particular channel at all stages of the tide. 
My distinguished friend from South Carolina [Mr, WHALEY] 
simply made the mistake that down in South Carolina they are 
reliably Democratic. If they had a Tammany organization 
down there, and a son-in-law to handle the patronage, and some- 
body to placate—— 

Mr. SLOAN. A son-in-law of a present or a past régime? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Owing to the fact that I 
do not desire to say anything embarrassing to anyone present, I 
am not going to discuss the son-in-law proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman object to 
haying the Recorp show that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonawortH] rose? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. I may say that what defense I propose to pre- 
sent will be in behalf of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
WORTH]. . 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Lonawortn] needs no defense. He is always capable of 
taking care of himself. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if there 
had been a political situation down in South Carolina such as 
they had in New York, the distinguished gentleman who repre- 
sents that district could not only have visited the White House 
and talked with the President, but he could have come back 
with a letter from the President’s Secretary, and he would have 
got his project into the bill without any trouble whatever. 
That is the only difference there is between the two situations. 
As to the one at New York, there was an intimation from the 
Secretary of the President that the President wished the item 
included in the bill. That was sufficient for the Democratic 
side. If my distinguished friend from South Carolina, who pre- 
sented the facts here very well indeed, instead of taking up 
so much of the time of the House had used a little more time 
up at the White House, if he had possessed a little more political 
influence, he might then have got his project into this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Santee, Wateree, and Congaree Rivers, 8. 
improvement, including the Estherville-Minim Creek Canal a 0 
855 ree River as far up as the Geryais Street Bridge, Columbia, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this 
paragraph, lines 9 to 12, inclusive. 

IRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 


And so is his father-in-law, 


C.: For maintenance of 


The CHA 
on amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, strike out lines 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the gen- 
eral debate a few days ago the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors [Mr. Sparkman] criticized me somewhat 
because 1 did not particularize what projects I was opposed to. 
It is not necessary to go into the details of all these various 
projects that any Member of the House may be opposed to, 
but here is one illustration that I think may be properly called 


to the attention of the House, to show what we are asked to 
appropriate $55,000 for in this bill, 

The biggest thing about these three rivers is the name—the 
Santee, Wateree, and Congaree. You have got to twist your 
tongue a little to pronounce them. All three are given in one 
lump project, so we do not know where the money is going to 
be used. But here is what the engineers say about the Santee: 

Its bar entrance was narrow, crooked, and shifting, and so situated 
as to be very difficult and expensive to improve. It had less than 5 
feet of depth at low water. The river was navigated by several small 
steamers drawing less than 4 feet. . 

This is another project covered by my general criticisms in 
my minority report against the rivers and harbors bill. This 
report was adopted in 1881. That is a good while ago to be 
keeping up something if the local conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent from what they were when the project was adopted. 

The operations and results prior to this fiscal year were a 
passage 30 feet wide and 3 feet deep at high water through 
Mosquito Creek. It does not say what it would be at low 
water. At high water it is 8 feet deep. The entire river has 
been snagged ; total amount expended, $272,245.74. 

Operations and results during the present fiscal year. The work 
during the year consisted in snagging the upper end of the river, miles 
120 to 143, and there were removed 2,405 obstructions and 195 trees. 

There must have been fine navigation in that river. This 
work was for maintenance. It has to be continued, of course. 
Then at the end of this fiscal year the portion of the approved 
project accomplished is about 84 per cent, The available depth 
at low water is about 4 feet for the canal and 8 feet in the 
river. Formerly they had 8 feet at high water. Now they 
have got 4 feet at low water. That is a great improvement for 
the amount of money expended, which so far is $276,729.28! 
That is the reference in the bill and a few of the items in the 
engineer's report. Now let us see about the Wateree River. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. In this report that I have in 
my hand—the one furnished to Members—on page 131, I find 
that it says of the Santee River that the available depth at low 
water is about 4 feet in the canal and 8 feet in the river, and 
it says the tidal rise is 33 feet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That would bring it a foot below the 
level; it would be half a foot less than when there was any 
water in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. It is important to get these 
facts before the House. I do not know anything about them, 
but I ask the questions to find out what the facts are. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts in his statement, reading from 
a report, said that at high water there was 8 feet of water in 
the river. This report says that at low water there is 3 feet, 
and 3} feet tidal rise would make it at high water 63 feet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The gentleman is reading from the report 
where it says that there is 4 feet in the canal and 3 feet in the 
river—that is low water. Now, I would like to pass on to the 
consideration of the Wateree River. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will wait a 
moment, let us see what the facts are. The gentleman said 
that at high water there was only 3 feet in the river. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That was at the time that the project 
was begun, perhaps. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I want to know what it is now. 
It was begun in 1881—and naturally the tide has not changed 
any—and here is what the report.says: “Available depth at 
low water, 4 feet in the canal and 3 feet in the river"; and at 
high water, with a tidal rise of 34 feet, there would be 63 feet. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I quoted from page 566 
of the Engineer's report, which says that the lowest available 
depth is about 3 feet at low water. 

Now, in reference to the Wateree River, we find that the 
work on the river has been snagging only. No dredging has 
been done. The expenditures have not resulted in a perma- 
nent increase in depth. We have spent on that project up to 
June 30, 1914, $186,307, of which $60,000 was for new works 
and $126,000 for maintenance. 

Now, as to conditions at the end of this year, The report 
says that it is not practicable to state the percentage of the 
completion of the project. The work is snagging, and will 
be continued indefinitely. No increased depths were obtained. 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
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These remain about the same as before the improvement, 
namely, 3 to 4 feet at low water. The total expenditures under 
the existing project were $195,000, of which $60,000 was for 
new work and $135,000 for maintenance. As to the effect of 
the improvement, they say that the project has had no effect on 
freight rates. There was practically no business on the river 
during the year. Some cordwood and staves were cut along 
the river and rafted out to market, but no records ean be ob- 
tained as to amount or value. 

It would be a great deal better for the Government to buy 
the staves and logs and let them stand as timber rather than to 
get the snags out so that they can be got down to market. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I can not yield; the gentleman can 
get his own time. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I only wanted to know what river the gen- 
tleman is referring to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. To the Wateree River in South Carolina, 
and I am reading from the Engineer's report, on page 568. 

Now, the third combined project is the Congaree River. Simi- 
lar conditions exist on the Congaree River, as I find from this 
statement. The engineer says since continual work will be 
required to obtain the channel desired the approved project 
will never be completed. The expenditures have not resulted 
in a permanent increase in depth. The length of the improved 
section is from the mouth to Columbia, with the head of naviga- 
tion at the foot of Senate Street, 51 miles from the mouth. The 
total expenditures on the existing project, which is also the origi- 
nal project, were $599,029, of which $363,674 was for new work 
and $235,354 was for maintenance. 

Now, as to the effect of the improvement, they say that no 
actual change in railroad freight rates has been made by the 
railroads themselves in order to meet competition. Complaints 
made by Columbia merchants of discrimination against Colum- 
bia in favor of Augusta have caused the Commerce Commission 
to order a reduction in certain rates, thus giving Columbia the 
same advantage because of water transportation that had been 
given to Augusta, Ga., for the same reason, 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that I have a right to oppose such 
projects as this, even if I do not call attention to each one indi- 

yidually, as the chairman suggested that I ought to do. 

MI. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose there is water in the 
Wateree River, judging by its name. Here is a river where up 
to date we have expended $195,000, of which $135,000 was for 
maintenance, and it is contemplated to use $15,000 the next 
year for maintenance. Nothing for the further improvement 
of the river, just to maintain the existing condition. It is not 
expected that commerce on the river will grow any because the 
situation is not to be changed. It is only for the protection of 
existing commerce. 


I know nothing about the river except what is in the name 


und the report. In making these appropriations it is quite 
proper that we should examine the commercial statistics. Of 
course if you are improving a river commerce may increase 
after the improvement, but all this proposition does is to 
expend $15,000 to maintain existing conditions, to take care of 
the existing commerce. 

I read from the report of the committee: 

Commercial statistics. None reported for the year. A few logs 
— 5 floated and some shingles and staves were hauled by a gasoline 
That is the commerce of the river. A gasoline boat, and 
owing to the high price of gasoline I am confidentially informed 
that that boat has gone out of business. [Laughter.] But to 
maintain existing conditions, to take care of existing commerce, 
it is proposed to expend $15,000 in order that these few logs 
may be floated down the river, and if there is any water in it 
they would float anyway, and to provide that a gasoline launch 
may take down a few more shingles and staves. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] said that the Government 
might easily buy these shingles and staves and let them stand as 
timber. Mr. Chairman, the Government could afford to buy the 
shingles and staves and put them into buildings and in barrels 
and save half the money. It is useless to send them down the 
river. We could build a house there, put the shingles on the 
house, make the staves into barrels and fill up the house and 
let them lie there and rot and be ahead $7,500 on the appro- 
priation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, there was one remark 
made by each gentleman that I could not help but agree with, 
and that is that they knew nothing about the project and 
nothing about the conditions surrounding it. This has been 
noticeable in other things that they have discussed, but cer- 
tainly nothing to which it is more applicable than their re- 
marks directed to this project. Fifty-five thousand dollars is 


included for these three rivers, and these three rivers connect 
not only the capital of our State but other towns of considerable 
size with the coast. If they do not succeed in transporting a 
single thing on that river during the year, the money that is 
saved to the capital of the State alone by the difference in 
transportation rates would more than justify the appropriation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes, I will yield, although the gentleman 
would not yield to me; because the rule on this side is always 
to be courteous. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. 1 might say to the gentleman that my 
reason for not yielding was that my time had already been 
extended, and the other day a gentleman on that side objected 
to my having a further extension—not the gentleman who now 
has the floor, however. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am sure that the gentleman's modesty 
would prevent his asking for additional time, but I will permit 
him to proceed out of my time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I only want to call attention to the ques- 
tion of the freight rates in connection with the Congaree River; 
that it was necessary to apply to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to have fair treatment for Columbia, and it had nothing 
to do with the question of navigation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission provided the rates, as will be found on 
page 531. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh, I can not yield to all gentlemen. 
That would be three to attack one. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But this is not an attack. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh, I thank the gentleman. It is such 
a surprise to find that there is anything from my State that is 
not attacked on that side I was misled. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway] has twice referred to the fact that the In- 
terstute Commerce Commission reduced the rates, but the re- 
port goes on: 

Thus giving Columbia the same advantage because of water trans- 
portation that had been given to Augusta, Ga., for the same reason. 

That is something of a qualification to the gentleman's state- 
ment, and I want to know what the facts are. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, as stated by my colleague, 
the statement made is absolutely correct. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that when the gentleman states we got relief from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the gentleman did not state 
that one of the reasons we were entitled to it was because of 
water transportation and competition. What he said was partly 
true, but not entirely true, and the gentleman might have snid 
that but for water transportation to the capital of the State 
we would not have gotten the relief to which we are entitled, 
which this water competition gives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not want to cut off any reasonable 
debate—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I never ask for any unreasonable debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MANN. All I want is a couple of minutes, maybe less. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] wants a 
couple of minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida ask- unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I object; I think we have had 
enough debate upon this. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out ihe 
last two words of the paragraph. My friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ragspare] talked about the Congaree River. He 
is right. I know nothing about the Congaree River. I was 
talking about the Wateree River, and the Wateree River is not 
the one that helps to reduce the freight rates to Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But to Camden, S. C. 

Mr. MANN. I read from the report of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors made to 
this House upon this bill concerning the Wateree River and its 
improvement and maintenance: 

Effect of improvement: The project has bad no effect on freight rates, 
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Now, if the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Raespare] has information that the project has had an 
effect upon freight rates he ought to have communicated that 
information to the gentleman from Florida or some other mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I have usually 
trusted to the statement of facts made by the gentieman from 
Florida, and I do now. It has no effect on freight rates, and 
there is no commerce to be taken care of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Savannah, Ga.: Completing improvement and for mainte- 
nance, $545,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 11, line 16, after the . “ $545,000," strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the fol 8 
“Provided, That no part thereof shall be used to pay for any work 
done by private contract If the contract . is more than 25 per cent 
in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by Government plant.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the report shows that the Gov- 
ernment has two seagoing dredges that cost $135,000, or pro- 
poses to purchase two such dredges. There is left also an item 
of $90,000 for dredging, which it is proposed to do by private 
contract, and in addition to that, either under contract or by 
Government plant, as may otherwise appear the most advan- 
tageous to the Government, $150,000 additional. There will 
be $240,000 worth of work on this project, which I think is a 
meritorious project from the statement made by the gentleman 
from Florida, that may be let by contract. The committee has 
already provided that in letting a contract by the Government 
the engineers will be limited in the price at which they are let, 
so that the contract price shall not equal more than 25 per cent 
in excess of the estimated cost of the work to the Government 
if done by a Government plant. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Where is that to be found? 

Mr. GOOD. We adopted an amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We adopted one amendment that applied 
to one project. 

Mr. GOOD. I say the committee has already adopted an 
amendment to apply to inland waterways at Norfolk, and I 
was in hopes that the gentleman from Florida would accept 
this amendment. The committee has already adopted as a 
principle that 25 per cent in excess of the price it costs the 
Government to do the work is quite sufficient profit to the pri- 
vate contractor. Why, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] almost smashed this mahogany desk with his fist in 
denouncing that as a principle, proclaiming that the adoption 
of that latter amendment was the end of all waterway improve- 
ment. If it means the end of waterway improvement for this 
House to say that in letting private contracts we shall not 
give the private contractor more than 25 per cent in excess of 
the cost to the Government to do the same work. then we might 
as well come to the end first as last. Why, think of it. You 
gentlemen who have investigated the cost to manufacture by the 
Government know that it always costs the Government more 
than it costs a private contractor or manufacturer. 

This amendment, therefore, instead of limiting him to 25 
per cent profit, does not limit him to below 35 per cent profit. 
If the work is being done cheaper by private contract than it 
could be done by the Government, the amendment does no harm, 
but if the work is being let at twice what it costs the Government 
to do the work it will save the Government many thousands of 
dollars, and we ought to save it. I contend that the committee 
should write into the law the principle that in letting the pri- 
vate contracts the engineers should not be permitted to go 
beyond 25 per cent in excess of the cost to do the work by Gov- 
ernment plant. And that is all there is to my amendment. I 
was in hopes that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
would recognize the temper of this committee, where by a vote 
of more than 80 to 60 the committee determined to place that 
limitation on one appropriation, and there is as much reason 
for it here as there was in that case. It is true that the hear- 
ings do not disclose what it is costing the Government to do 
this work either by private contract or by Government plant. 
But if it costs no more to do the work by private contract than 
by Government plant, then this amendment does no harm. If 
it is costing it much more by private contract, it will save the 
Government a great many thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, not for the purpose of disputing 
with the gentleman from Iowa, although I did not support his 
amendment on the Norfolk to Beaufort 


Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman did not oppose his amend- 
ment, but spoke after the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not suppert the amend- 
ment, although I spoke after the amendment had been 
and did it as effectively as I could to bring to the attention 
of the House this tendency toward Government ownership and 
control. I think it is highly probable, without knowing any- 
thing about the dredging business and not having any interest, 
of course, in the contracts of dredgers, that the amendment that 
was passed in respect to the inside waterway between Norfolk 
and Beaufort will lead to a great deal of trouble and confusion 
in the Engineer’s Office. In the first place, as the gentleman 
from Iowa well knows, the law and the custom is to advertise 
for contracts for dredging or other work, and to award con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders. That is the rule of the Engineer's 
Office, and the work is supervised under the direction of the 
United States Army Engineers. The gentleman from Iowa has 
picked out two items in this bill of several hundred items, on 
which to attach his amendment. If he were dealing with the 
matter solely as to principle, he should bring this proposition 
before the House so that it might be general. There may be 
some reason for tacking this amendment onto the inland water- 
way between Norfolk and Beaufort; or there may be some rea- 
son for tacking it onto the Savannah Harbor proposition. I 
do not know, but I do not understand why, if the gentleman 
means to start on the road to Government control and ownership 
in matters of this kind and to put private operators out of busi- 
ness altogether, he picks out two items in the bill and leaves all 
the others to go scot free. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have indicated that this 
does tend to stop Government work. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GOOD. I offered practically the same amendment at the 
end of line 9 on page 1, and that applied to all the provisions 
of the bill, not tending toward Government ownership, but only 
tending toward a little economy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it was beaten in the 
committee, was it not? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. There were only about 60 Members of the 
committee present. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That refreshes the memory 
of all of us. When the committee was here attending to its 
business 

Mr. GOOD. Sixty Members out of a total of 433. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When the committee was 
here attending to its business the gentleman’s amendment was 
defeated, but when the gentleman saw his opportunity to offer 
his amendment when few Members were present he managed to 
get it through. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will be fair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the committee will 
think this thing over before it votes for this amendment. There 
is no reason why this principle should be set up in respect to 
the item for the harbor of Savannah any more than with respect 
to any other item in this bill. I maintain that this tends to 
stop operations on these waterways. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman tell us whether 140 is 
more than 160, or less? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The House reversed itself, 
although it has done so before for reasons which I hesitate to 
mention here. The House is as capable of changing its view 
overnight or in an hour as some very distinguished indi- 
viduals are who in control of the affairs of this Nation; but 
as there is no politics in this bill it is regrettable that the 
House does not know where it stands with regard to an im- 
portant proposition like this. When the gentleman from Iowa 
offered his amendment, the House was awake and alive to its 
importance, and it rejected his amendment. But when the 
House was asleep, some eloquent gentleman talked about 
economy; and then the deed was done. The Chicago Tribune 
and other newspapers will doubtless have their scarce head- 
lines, and the gentleman who saved the Government money 
will account for it to their constituents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman consent to have the same 
thing done under the Philadelphia item? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If such an amendment goes 
in the bill it ought to be general, not pertaining to one item 


alone. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I would like to have five minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
end in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto end in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto 
end in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragrapu and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I move, Mr. Chairman, that all de- 
bate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is requested. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes, 25. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 

vania [Mr. Moore] said a moment ago that there was no polities 
in this bill, and there is not. But I want to say to the Demo- 
cratic side of this aisle that if amendments of this character are 
going to be voted down, if the committee is going to continue to 
retain items in this bill such as the Wateree River, as you did a 
few moments ago, by the time this bill goes out of this House it 
will be as full of politics as any bill that was ever before this 
body. 
J want to give you fair warning. A few days ago you voted to 
retain the tax on sugar. We upon this side voted for is at a 
protective proposition, and properly so. You upon that side 
voted upon it purely as an emergency, saying that you needed 
the revenue. If you are going to continue to keep indefensible 
items in this bill and say by voting down this amendment that 
you want the Dredging Trust to have a profit of more than 25 
per cent, I say to you now we are going to meet you on the stump 
with reference to the items in this bill, and you will have some 
explaining to do, why you are voting and have voted to increase 
the cost of the workingman’s breakfast table for the benefit of 
the Dredging Trust and authorizing the expenditure of money 
on rivers that have not a dollar’s worth of commerce upon them, 
and never will have. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, I want to say a word with reference to the argument 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] that 
this amendment leads to Government ownership. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has declaimed many times upon this 
floor that Government ownership and Government operation is 
more expensive than private ownership and operation and has 
attempted to prove that assertion. Now, he says, or he implies, 
that Government ownership is less expensive and that a 25 per 
cent excess to private operators over Government cost is not a 
fair return to the dredging companies. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman mis- 
states the situation, so far as some of my alleged speeches are 
concerned. I have contended that the Government manufac- 
ture of munitions in the Frankford Arsenal at Philadelphia, 
which I have specified, has been cheaper than the manufacture 
of munitions in private plants. I know the gentleman wants to 
be accurate. I have confined my remarks to one institution. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not mistaken, for the gentleman, with 
reference to the building of battleships, has made that conten- 
tion on this floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I may have so stated as to the 
building of certain ships, overhead considered. That is true. 


Mr. LENROOT. Now, the gentleman says that 25 per cent 
profit to the Dredging Trust of the United States is not a suffi- 
cient incentive to keep them in business. I say that if that is 
true, the Government had better go into complete operation. 
This bill carries over $40,000,000. If a 25 per cent saving could 
be made, $10,000,000 could be saved in a single year, and it 
would take only three or four years for the Government to own 
all the dredges that are necessary and then save money by it. 

Mr. Chairman, I very much regret if Members take the posi- 
tion that the Members of this House must follow the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, irrespec- 
tive of the merits of a proposition. It is no reflection upon that 
committee if we choose to vote down a proposition. The Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors is the only committee in this 
House where the members seem to take the position that the 
House must always and under all circumstances sustain it. We 
have no hesitation about disagreeing with the conclusions of 
other committees, and why should we as to the conclusions of 
this committee? I am sure the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and other members of that committee desire that 
the Members of this House should deal with this question on its 
merits, and they will not punish anybody for disagreeing with 
them upon any proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goon], who offers this amendment, is of the opinion that it will 
effect economy, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] thinks it ought to be adopted for the same reason. Un- 
questionably they are perfectly sincere in their position, and 
if they were right the amendment ought to be adopted. Now, 
all this arose out of the fact that as to one project the engineers 
reported that the Government dredges had been able to do a 
certain piece of work more cheaply than similar work was done 
by contract. That was simply sporadic and exceptional. This 
amendment provides that where a bid is at a price exceeding by 
25 per cent what the Government could do the work for, then 
the bid shall be rejected and the work shall not be done by 
private contractors. 

Mr. Chairman, the difficulty with this amendment is its im- 
practicability. While the Government owns a large number of 
dredges in the aggregate, yet in proportion to the total work the 
number is exceedingly small. This amendment seeks to set up 
a standard here which can not be complied with. In the first 
place, it has been said in this debate—and is a fact, as I under- 
stand it—that the engineers in reckoning the cost of Govern- 
ment dredging do not take into consideration the investment 
in the dredge or the overhead charges ef supervision by the 
engineers, but substantially only the labor cost involved. That 
is a very large proportion, but it is not all. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Upon what authority does the gentleman 
make that statement? 

Mr. SMALL. I can not cite any authority; but unless 
I am greatly mistaken it has been so stated before our com- 
mittee by some engineer. Does the gentleman know to the 
contrary? 

Mr. MADDEN. All I know is that on various occasions in 
the House it has been stated, when provisions similar to this 
were under consideration, that the Government authorities took 
into account not only the investment but the overhead charges, 
the depreciation, and everything incidental to the work in which 
they were engaged. 

Mr. SMALL. By to-morrow I will attempt to verify it. I 
can not give the authority now. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said, this is an impracticable stand- 
ard to set up. But I want to say further, in conclusion, every 
safeguard is thrown around contracts made to-day for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. There is an advertisement. 
There are open bids. The right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids if the amount is too high. The engineers, with all 
the information then at hand, endeavor to ascertain the reason- 
ableness of the bid, and if it is unreasonable they reject it. So 
there is every precaution to obtain the lowest price at the pres- 
ent time, dependent upon the integrity, the skill, and the ability 
of the engineers who have the final word in the letting of the 
contracts. I do not think this amendment will tend in the 
slightest degree to effect any additional economy. 

This is net the only public work done by the Government. 
There are public buildings, there is work for the Army and for 
the Navy and for the other departments of the Government, all 
regulated by a general law, and a very large proportion of the 
work is done by contract. are no unusual complaints in 
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the other activities of the Government, and I take it there is 
no well-justified complaint here, and the amendment is un- 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goop) there were—ayes 41, noes 40. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
50, noes 41. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga.: Continuing improve- 
ment and for maintenance, $53, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph, lines 22 and 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Treapway] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, strike out lines 22 and 23, 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago I made 
reference to some high-sounding names as being the principal 
part of the item covered. Here is a worse one as far as names 
are concerned: Alta-ma-ha, Oco-ne-e, and Oc-mul-ge-e Rivers. 
I am sorry for anyone who has to navigate vessels on those 
rivers. But 1 have made a mistake in speaking of vessels. 
There is no such thing there. I have in my hand a report of the 
hearing on these wonderful rivers, held on January 14, 1916. 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me correct the gentleman on his pro- 
nunciation of those names. They are the Altamaha, Oconee, and 
Ocmulgee. I have fished in all of them, and know all about them, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I congratulate the gentleman on his 
facility in pronouncing those names, which he has evidently ac- 
quired by long practice. I can not swing my tongue around 
them. But I want to refer to the report of the hearings before 
the committee. The chairman of the committee [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] the other day offered some criticisms or references to my 
speaking about shallow rivers. This is one of them. The wit- 
ness appearing before the committee was Mr, Walter De Four. 
He stated: 

The shallow water made it necessary for us to get together all the 
information that it was possible to get and then, in addition to all the 
information we could get from the outside, to apply a little ingenuity of 
our own and develop a boat about which Mr. ng will tell you later 
on—a boat with which we are able to navigate the river. We can now 
navigate this river, which is something we were never able to do before, 
notwithstanding the fact that the people of Macon had spent more than 
$100,000 in the building of boats. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, Surra], who sits by 
me, suggests that they could navigate the boat a great deal bet- 
ter if they put wheels under it, because then they would not 
need any water at all for the keel and the rudder. 

Then Mr. De Four goes on to say: 

That boat is now in actual operation. 


Think of it, gentlemen, a wonderful advance. They are asking 
Congress to appropriate money for these high-sounding names, 
und there is actually a boat in operation on the river, by the 
testimony of a gentleman who appeared before the committee. 
Then he goes on to say: 

When we appeared here in 1914 we promised to build a boat and put 
it in operation on the river if given the necessary appropriation. e 
did not give up, but we have built the boat. 

[Applause. ] 

A wonderful event! Further description of the boat: 

In building this boat and operating it since July 20 last, we have 
learned more about navigation than we knew when we undertook to 
build that boat. 

[Laughter.] 

They learned considerable about navigation. 

As the result of that, we now have in process of construction a boat 
that is built on even higher scientific principles and more advanced 
theories than the former one. With the information about this boat 
which Mr. Long will be able to give you later on, you can go back home 
to your people and assist them greatly in the navigation of the waters 
throughout their territory. I would like to impress upon the mem- 
bers of the committee that what we have done is the best that we 
could do under the conditions. We were forced to do something, and 
usually a man can do something when he is forced to do it. 

This is the kind of an item by which this bill secures the 
reputation of being “pork.” [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I really thought the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat, being a member of the River and 


Harbor Committee, would at least have submitted this propo- 
sition fairly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the Altamaha River was transferred to 
the State represented by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
ei much of the State would be left uncovered by it? [Laugl- 

er. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, my only purpose in these few 
minutes is to state the facts. I have no desire to deal in per- 
sonalities or make insinuations against anybody. The truth 
about the proposition is this: The boat that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts refers to applies solely to that part of the 
river from Macon, Ga., down to Hawkinsville, where for years 
and years we have been trying to navigate the river, but were 
prevented from doing so because the Government did not sup- 
ply the little money to dredge the river. The Oconee River 
on the other branch is practically in the same condition. They 
have been unable to use it because the Government, through a 
parsimonious method of appropriating funds, applied just 
enough money to use a little on the various places where they 
run together and form the Ocmulzee. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have an indistinct recollection 
that a company was formed to operate boats on the river. 

Mr. WISE. That is correct; and they have built a boat and 
are carrying commerce all the year around except a month or 
two in the summer, when they can not do it because the Govern- 
ment has not cleaned the river. They not only have built one 
boat, but they have another under construction, and they pro- 
pose to continue to build the boat and put them on the river from 
Macon to Brunswick, Ga., and to Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know whether 
agriculture and commerce have been developed in consequence 
of putting the boat on. 

Mr. WISE. Yes; the report shows that in 1913 there were 
16,000 tons in this part of the river, and now there are 169,000 
tons over this particular part of this system. We have built a 
boat and are still building them, and the commerce is growing, 
and all we need is a little money. Gen. Kingman recommended 
$120,000 a year for five years to put the river system in a con- 
dition where it could be used. Not only that, but by virtue of 
the improvement freight rates have been reduced from 25 to 40 
per cent up to Macon, Ga. 

Now a few words about the whole situation. There are 494 
miles of navigable river. You propose to spend only $53,000 to 
maintain it and continue the improvements which have been 
recommended heretofore. Five hundred miles practically, and 
$53,000 for all that system. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How deep and how wide is the river? 

Mr. WISE. The channel at Macon, the head of navigation, 
has now 3 feet of water. We are insisting that it shall be in- 
creased to 4 feet in depth. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

[By unanimous consent, the time of Mr. Wise was extended 
five minutes.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say there are 500 miles of this project 
running through 24 counties in the central part of the State of 
Georgia. Now, there are grown in those 24 counties, according 
to the last census, 500,000 bales of cotton and twice that weight 
in cotton seed, besides all the other products that will be 
affected by this improvement. ‘There are at least a million 
people directly affected by the improvement on this system of 
rivers who will receive the benefit of any reduction in freight 
rates, which, as I say, has already been 25 to 40 per cent, as 
shown by the report of the engineers. 

Not only that, but it is shown that this system will affect 
Macon, Ga., which has one to two millions of freight. We come 
here and ask for the paltry sum of $180,000, what the engincer 
recommended ; but the committee, in accordance with their policy 
of not increasing anything, but cutting down everything, recom- 
mended only $53,000 for the entire system of 500 miles, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the State in any way contribute at all 
to the expense of keeping these channels clear? 

Mr. WISE. It does not; because under our State law we can 
not doit. What right has the State to improve navigable rivers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the municipalities contribute anything? 

Mr. WISE. Yes. Macon, Ga., went to the legislature and 
secured the passage of a special act to allow them to do that, 
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In the city of Macon they contributed $5,000, and propose to 
spend the same every year on the terminal. If there ever was 
a meritorious project, 2 meritorious system, it is this system of 
rivers. They would be justified in spending what the engineers 
said we ought to have—$125,000 a year for five years—and 
finish it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
intend to take part in the discussion of this particular item 
but inasmuch as the gentleman from South Carolina objected 
to the continuation of the description of this boat by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts I think the committee ought to 
have the benefit of it. We are asked to appropriate $53,000 
a year to keep this boat running. 

I want to read a little further description of this boat, 
given by one gentleman who appeared before the committee. 
He said: 

Th is not 1 wood in this boat bi: our lead 
—.— what ‘went inks the screens to keep the — — — tom Bins 
the crew and what went into the construction of the ice box. 

{Laughter.] 

Here is another thing about this wonderful boat for which 
they want $53,000 a year to run: 

We were just as careful about the installation of the power in this 
boat as we were about the boat itself, because we realized that that 
is the heart of the boat. If we made a mistake in the installation 
of the parts the whole structure would be a failure. We investi- 

ted every engine made in this country, and I re to say that we 
fad to select a European article to put in that t because of its 
superiority. We selected a Bol r engine, manufactured at 
holm, which ires 28 cents an hour to run. 


We put an electric plant on this boat. We can blow a horn or, 
rather, a whistle by electricity and do various other things. 


[Laughter.] 

We have a number of conveniences and so on. Our boat carries 
88 tons on a 30-inch draft; 160 tons on 48 inches. We can load 
that boat down as low as 54 inches. When those photographe. pet 
back to me I will go inte detail, because there are some points 


are very important. It requires a crew of 10 men on this boat to run 
it ni { and day. We do run it night and day. By the way, it is 
the boat tbat was ever instal on that 8. of rivers that 
runs nt and day. It is the first boat that ever made the trip be- 
tween Hawkinsville and Macon in less than 40 hours’ running 


* * * * * 
solved the blem ot nav water 
in Jedth. without a shadow of doubt. ne 

{Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] reading this re- 
port. It is quite a relief to hear anything by way of pleasantry 
from him, instead of his whining about hard times. Usually we 
hear him talking about hard times and the calamities of the 
country, and we have grown so accustomed to hear his mournful 
voice, like that of a dog who has lost its owner, that this bit of 
pleasantry upon his part, I am sure, is highly appreciated by 
more than one gentleman here. As to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin who spoke just now, again reverting to the Wateree 
River, I do not know whether it was the thought of the work- 
man's breakfast or the sight of water that caused this rabid 
frothing of the “ watchdog of the Treasury,” but certainiy the 
gentleman is too late in getting into action, because if he wanted 
to say anything about the Wateree and wanted to test the 
strength of the House on that proposition, he ought not to have 
sat supinely in his seat, but should have demanded a vote by 
tellers. The truth of the matter is that he has been so engaged 
in filibustering that he has lost sight of everything else. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. LITTLEPAdE. About five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
end in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore taken 
but little time of this House, but to my mind a very peculiar 
spectacle has been presented in relation to this amendment. 
Here we have the information before this House that a million 
people are interested in a stretch of river from four to five 
hundred miles long, and have secured in this appropriation bill 
the pitiful sum of $53,000, in the section of the country where 
because of previous condition the people are poor, a few on the 
minority side have slipped into the Democratie side of the 
House and have gotten the leaders of the Democratic Party to 
desert, as it were, this committee, and after having done that 
gentlemen on the other side of the House have cause to 
criticize and make fun of as good a people as God Almighty ever 
permitted to live, because they have not the grandeur of a 
steamboat that costs $1,000,000. They make fun of the best those 
people have. That criticism is unjust, unkind, and unfair to that 


less than 4 feet 


southern country and its great people struggling, as it has been, 
during all these years. This is a mere pittance to hand out toa 
great people, and I am astounded that men of caliber, men in 
high position, should criticize and move to strike out this item 
which is recommended and reported by the committee. Every 
man is the architect of his own fortune in this House; every 
man has his own destiny to look after. I do not get one dolar 
for my district in this appropriation bill. We will get it later, 
if entitled to it. But when Members accuse others, either in- 
ferentially or directiy, of being interested in a pork barrel. I 
feel like rising and resenting it on behalf of the entire member- 
ship of the House, because I do not believe there is a Member 
in the House on either side who cherishes such dishonorable 
sentiment. They say they serve notice that they are going to 
work politics. When has the time ever been when they did not 
work politics? Work it? Of course, they will. The majority— 
this side of the House—is responsible for the legislation that 
occurs here, and I, for one, even though I am not interested as 
much as some others, am willing to stand up and take my part 
of the responsibility. What has grieved my heart is to see my 
own people suffer themselves to be deceived on this side of the 
House. I came here to stand hitched. [Applause.] 1 came here 
to stand by the committees of this House. [Appiause.] I came 
here believing that the great leaders of this House would not 
appoint upon the committees any but the best men, and it seeins 
to me that the report of this committee should be sustained, 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 River, Ga.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance, 


Mr. 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 11, by striking out lines 24 and 25. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina {Mr, Ragspate] may have been intended 
for me—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. FREAR. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As much as five minutes? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, I should like as much as five minutes on 
this matter that involves an expenditure of $60,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
end in seven minutes. 

Is there objection? 


The CHAIRMAN, 

There was no ob, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, if the remarks 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] were 
directed at me, as suggested a while ago, that I have not spoken 
on any proposition for over an hour. There has been no 
attempt, I am sure, at filibustering. 

I desire to say that if I consulted by own choice I would 
not oppose this proposition. I believe the gentleman who ap- 
peared before this committee and who is an estimable Member 
of this House has quite an interest in it, but the facts should 
be known to the committee. I can not understand why it should 
be in the bill in its present form. We spent $421,000 on this 
river, which I believe is a large river. Last year -$40,000 was 
transferred from the allotment to this river and this year 
$60,000. That makes $100,000 in two years. The total traffic 
during last year was 37,000 tons. That traffic occurred close to 
the mouth of the river. The average haul is about 40 miles, 
which is near the mouth of the river. 

According to the engineer’s report only one boat makes an 
occasional trip above. I believe it is above Bainbridge, or some 
other town near there. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there 
ought to be some reasonable appropriation made for these 
rivers, but when a project has been under improvement since 
1880, 35 years, and we have only 37,000 tons developed with a 
haul of 40 miles, and $40,000 appropriated lust year and $60,000 
this year, we certainly are not getting a proper return from the 
money that is being spent. tm 

The suggestion has been made in regard to other rivers, by 
different speakers, as to waterways up in my own country. We 
have a river where I live that formerly carried a great com- 
merce, larger than the Mississippi at that time or the Missis- 
sippi commerce now. It will carry large boats to-day, the 
largest on the Mississippi, and yet very little freight has gone 


FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
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there in the last few years. Only a few hundred tons goes 
down the river annually. It seeks th> railroads, as it seeks the 
railroads everywhere else when they are within reach. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman indicate 
what that stream is? $ 

Mr. FREAR. That is the St. Croix River. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much money has been 
spent on it? 

Mr. FREAR. A little over $100,000 some years ago. It will 
carry the largest boat that is on the Mississippl River to-day. 
I was going to speak about the appropriations made for the gen- 
tleman's river, which are very large indeed, and I wish to say 

there was as much traffic on the St. Croix, and far more at that 
time, than there was at the same time at Philadelphia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask if an appro- 
priation is made for it in this bill? 

Mr. FREAR. No: nor for many years past, because there is 
no commerce. The river is large, just like the Flint River that 
is mentioned here, but it is commerce that should determine the 
question of appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman say that 
commerce ought always to go to the railroads? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has suggested that several times, 
and he has intimated that the railroads are interested in this 
bill; but they are no more interested than the dredgers, as the 
gentleman knows they are not, and he would not charge that 
personally. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course I would not. 

Mr. FREAR. But his publication charges it by implication. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was trying to learn whether 
the gentleman prefers, in the case he cites, to have the commerce 
go on the railroad or on the river? 

Ir. FREAR. We can not determine that question. It is 
according to what the needs of commerce are. It is not governed 
by preference, but by convenience and comparative expense. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the 
menger appropriations that have been given to this river through 
a long series of years that have amounted to the sums that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin refers to. 

There was expended on that river in— 


17, 402: 
20; 075. 


160, 998. 28 


Appropriations of that character, Mr. Chairman, can not 
mean any more work than the removal of snags and driftwood, 
the removing overhanging trees, and the raising of bowlders 
that fall into the river, and that should not be taken into con- 
sideration when you speak of permanent improvement. This 
river carries now some 37,000 tons of freight, From 1912 to 
1914 it has increased over 11,000 tons, and the commerce is over 
$2,300,000 on the river at present. There are five boats run- 
ning on the river now regularly. And it seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that when we ask for these little appropriations it 
is considered wrong and called pork-barrel statesmanship, but 
when a four or five million dollar appropriation is asked for 
it is called broad, patriotic statesmanship; and I am against 
that kind of unfair discrimination. [Applause.] There has 
been more permanent improvement on the river during the past 
two years, in real aid of navigation, than has been accomplished 
in the previous 10 years. 

This is a very meritorious project and should be carried 
through. The people are cooperating, and it will not be 10 
years before we should have a commerce of not less than 
$10,000,000 on this magnificent river. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Coosa River, Ga. and Ala.: Continuing improvement and for mainte- 
nance between Rome, Ga., and Dam No. 4, Ala, $68,000; completing 


construction of the lock in Dam No. 4 and completing construction of 
Dam No. 5, in the State of Alabama, $20,000; fa all, $98,000. 

Mr. FREAR. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on 12, b rikin, 

Une 7 A8 endlag with De g out the paragraph beginning with 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
much time he wants, 

Mr. FREAR. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto end in 10 minutes, um 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnertr] have five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, and that 5 minutes of the 
time be granted to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR |] 
and 5 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerrt}. 
Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the last river and harbor bill 
carried 10 different projects on which the engineers were directed 
to make a reexamination. The Coosa River was one of these 
projects, and no report, to my knowledge, has come before the 
River and Harbor Committee to determine the merit of this 
particular river. The mouth of the river is three hundred and 
some odd miles from tide water, where it opens into the Aln- 
bama, I believe, and it is over 280 miles farther up the river to 
where this project is being carried on. In other words, the river 
as a whole is not navigable. It is much like a bottle in the 
fact that at the upper headwaters they have made some im- 
provement for navigation, and down at the lower end of the 
river there are some improvements, but nothing has been done 
between the head and lower river. The Army engineers have 
urged that in a case of this kind the whole river be improved 
instead of building these locks and dams at different points. 
And on page 9 of the Coosa River report Maj. Brown says: 

I consider the improvement of the entire river as more important 
than of that between Rome and Gadsden, 

This improvement is going on with the understanding that 
until we have spent all the money, reaching many millions and 
now reaching over a million dollars, the river will not be in 
navigable shape. 

Now, the Alabama Power Co. has a number of power plants 
upon this river. They so advertise in their literature. There 
are some dams being built—I have forgotten just how many— 
on this river, and have been for a number of years. The open- 
channel work is 30 per cent completed after all these years, 
Navigation is now practicable between Rome, Ga., and Dam 
No. 4 for the entire year, with 34 feet, but down below that there 
is an obstruction again and no chance for any navigation.’ 

The commerce last year, after deducting wood and timber 
from the 28,000 tons, amounts to 17,427 tons, the result of an 
expenditure of $1,384,000. On page 349 of the engineers’ re- 
port it says that the decrease over last year is probably perma- 
nent. Only one boat is operating on this improvement, and 
that is not a paying investment. The cost of maintaining the 
locks last year was $15,000, interest at 4 per cent upon money 
invested so far means $69,000 additional every year, and we 
are now proposing to put in $98,000 more. 

And I wish to suggest this in passing, Mr. Chairman, that 
this river is no different in character than many other rivers 
now being canalized in this country. We have canalized and 
spent $12,000,000 on the Warrior, for instance, and only nominal 
returns have come from that large investment. 

There is not a single river in this country that has been 
canalized where any reasonable showing can be made in pro- 
portion to expenditures that the Government has made on it. 
The highest type of men among economists, who are considered 
authorities in this country, have shown that it is impossible in 
this country to drive the traffic to the rivers. In this connec- 
tion, Mr, Chairman, I ask leave to insert a brief statement from 
a gentleman who is one of the best authorities in the country, 
Prof, Moulton. I ask for that privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recor as indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred to: 


River transportation is usually analogous to that by canal, for com- 
paratively few of our streams are really natural highways of commerce. 
As a rule, they are navigable for the Se Ses of modern transportation, 
in name only, rather than in fact, long as the cost of cnunalization 
of a river amounts to forty, sixty, or u hundred thousand dollars a mile, 
it belongs in the same category as a canal, A river like the Rhine, 


I would like to ask the gentleman how 
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whose banks are firm, whose gradient is gentle, whose water supply 
is constant, and the cost of regulation of which is almost negligible, 
may indeed be regarded as a natural avenue of commerce, but a river 
such as the Mississippi, with ede | sides and shifting bottoms. 
with periods of alternating floods and droughts, and the control of 
which is, in the opinion of engineers, a greater task than the building 
of the Panama Canal, is no more to be regarded as a natural highway 
of commerce than any artificial channel whatsoever. The test of the 
commercial success of such a tiver must lie in the cost of rendering it 
navigable for the N of modern transportation. Our inves - 
tions have indicated that it is only in rare instances that river trans- 
portation can he made as economical as transportation by rail, 

Mr. FREAR. Let me explain Prof. Moulton's standing as an 
expert. 

In June, 1911, there was offered a prize of $1,000, open to all 
the writers of the country, for the best work on economic and 
commercial subjects. ‘The committee was appointed to pass 
upon the most meritorious of all contributions and included 
among its members leading authorities on economics, compris- 
ing J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University of Chicago; J. B. 
Clark, of Columbia University; Henry C. Adams, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard University; and 
Horace White, New York City. 

Many contributions were offered by eminent men. The one 
receiving first prize of $1,000 was unanimously given to Harold 
G. Moulton, a political economist, whose subject is“ Waterways 
versus Railways.” 

Mr. Moulton traveled extensively throughout Europe and this 
country, making a careful study of the waterway question. 
Briefly speaking, he reached the conclusion that inland rivers 
and canals in this country can never compete with railways, and 
that in Europe. with a few exceptions, the same rule applies. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mistaken in 
the statement that the Alabama Power Co. is developing several 
powers on this river. 
lr. FREAR. I beg the gentleman's pardon; I did not say 

„developing“; just opening. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understood the gentleman to say “ de- 
veloping.” 

Mr. Chairman, every dollar of this appropriation is recom- 
mended by the engineers. The Coosa River is formed by the 
junction of the Etowah with the Oostanaula. From Mobile to 
Rome, Ga., is 825 miles that may be made navigable by opening 
up obstructions in the center of the stream. The upper stretch 
of the river is navigable from Rome, Ga., by the city of Gadsden, 
where I live, und there is navigation for about 200 miles down 
to Dam No. 4. 

Thirty thousand dollars of this appropriation is recommended 
for the completion of Dam No. 5. If that is not done, if these 
improvements are not made, the engineer says in his statement 
before the committee that it will cost $10,000 a year for the 
upkeep of the boats and machinery that the Government has in 
there and has kept in there for years. 

Mr. Chairman, the engineer says another thing: The fact that 
the river is navigable and the fact that boats are running there 
has decreased freight rates 50 per cent on the railroads that 
run from Rome, Ga., to Gadsden, Ala. 

This work has been going on for years. Sixty-eight thousand 
dollars of this appropriation is for dredging and for channel 
work and improvements on the upper stretch of the river. If 
these obstructions nre removed, it will be the longest navigable 
stream in the South flowing into deep water except the Mis- 
sissippi, and it is perennial navigation. It is not u stream that 
goes dry in the summer. The rainfall on the upper section of 
that river is greater than that on any other river in the United 
States except that on the Columbia River, in the country repre- 
sented by my friend from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The Government has been dilatory, it seems to me, in not open- 
ing up all these streams, because it is a river that can be navi- 
gated all the year around. The engineer acknowledged that 
he was mistaken in stating before the committee that there is 
only one boat running on the river. There has been one boat 
running all the time, and in a letter that I filed with the com- 
mittee it is shown that another boat has Leen completed, and 
it is carrying 16,000 tons of freight a year, and near where 
Dam No. 5 is being completed a company has been formed for 
the purpose of operating a third boat. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
simply small commerce, but the people all along this line get 
the benefit of the competitive rates. It holds down the freight 
rates on the railroads, and, as the engineer says, it gives them a 
50 per cent reduction by reason of having the river there. 

I hope the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear] to strike out the paragraph will not prevail. 

I have here a ietter from a gentleman of Rome, Ga., addressed 
to Mr. Ler, of Georgia, in which it is stated that the railroad 
earries 400,000 tons a year, and the people get a 50 per cent 
reduction by reason of the improvements on the river. It is a 
10-cent flat rate. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up the time of 
the committee longer, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. All time has expired on this paragraph. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gen- 
Benan from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Miami (Biscayne Bay), Fla.: Continuing improvement, 
$140,000: Provided, That the work proposed under the project adopted 
17 the river and harbor act of July 25, 1912, may be done by contract 
if reasonable prices can be obtained. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that, so far as my ex- 
amination goes this is the only project in which that con- 
dition is attached. I ask the chairman of the committee what 
was the purpose of attaching that provision requiring a “ ren- 
sonable price” on contracts entered with private parties in 
this case? I ask the chairman of the committee what was 
the purpose of attaching that provision to this particular 
project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think I can make it any plainer 
than the language itself is. It is for the purpose of having a 
reasonabie contract. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman for that information. 
In view of that fact, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the gentlemen on the other side, who have voted against the 
proposition offered by my friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop], to the 
fact that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors have placed in 
this item that very proposition he urges, though without limi- 
tation as to the 25 per cent profit. They have placed that very 
proposition in the bill. Why place a limitation in this one case 
at Miami? Why not also at Philadelphia and in connection 
with every other project that we have? Here is a requirement 
that we must in this case have a reasonable contract performed. 
But who is to determine the reasonableness of it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One reason for placing that in there is 
that the Government has no suitable dredges down there, and 
it was feared that if it were left to the bidders to bid freely 
and untrammeled—as, of course, they would—the Government 
having no dredges down there to hold them down, the bids 
would be too high. 

Mr. FREAR. I fear the gentleman is entirely mistaken 
there, although the reason given is right; but I fear the result. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think it amounts to much, 
because the engineers are not going to make an unreasonable 
contract, anyway. 

Mr. FREAR. It puts it up to the Army engineers, and we 
have had eulogies upon their judgment. Yet the engineers have 
made contracts reaching $800,000 for the waterway from Nor- 
folk to Beaufort at double the Government’s price, or at least 
they did last year; and they would this year were it not for 
ee 5 offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 

oop]. 

Col. Taylor stated before our committee—I believe I quote 
him correctly—that the very fact that the Government was 
engaged in dredging on any particular project had the effect 
of holding down private contractors to lower contract rates, and 
that their bids were lower by reason of the fact that a Gov- 
ernment dredge was established there. I think that is substan- 
tially true. Yet the private contractors upon that waterway 
upon which we expended $400,000 last year, named a price 
80 per cent greater than the cost to the Government for doing 
the work with its own dredges. I do not know that I care to 
offer anything further, except that suggestion. It is well to 
place some legal restriction on contracts with dredgers, accord- 
ing to the facts developed by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what was the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. A pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I am opposed to striking out the last word, If 
that goes out, it all ought to go out. I would like to inquire 
what is the necessity of the appropriation at all at Minmi? 
My recollection is that we imposed conditions of some sort 
down there. Is not this where the Flagler road runs? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it runs right through Miami. 

Mr. MANN. Have those conditions been complied with? 

115 SPARKMAN. Yes; those conditions have been complied 
with, 


Mr. FREAR. By the city. 
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Mr. MANN. Have they been complied with by the railroad? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The conditions imposed upon the railroad 
were transferred to the city. The city has assumed the obliga- 
tion, and complied with the requirements of the act. 

Mr. MANN. What wera those conditions? g 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can not repeat them all, but if I had 
time to refer back I could do so. There was a lot of work to 
be done in the harbor and a lot of work to be done in the way 
of furnishing terminals, and so on. 

Mr. MANN. I have not refreshed my recollection, as pos- 
sibly I ought to have done. My recollection is that the Florida 
East Coast Railrond was to do some dredging down there, 
and the city was to furnish some docks. Has either one really 
been done? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I said a minute ago, all requirements 
have been met. 

Mr. MANN. The requirements of the committee may have 
been complied with, but have the requirements of the law been 
complied with? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The requirements of the law have been 
complied with. As I said, the conditions were finally assumed 
by the city, The railroad refused to carry out the conditions 
imposed by the original act. I think they carried out a part of 
those conditions, but finally failed to carry out the remainder. 
There was later some modification of those conditions by Con- 
gress, Subsequently the city assumed the obligations as modi- 
fied, and has carried them out in good faith. 

Mr. MANN. I read from the report, to which my attention 
hus been called. I see it is stated 

it is anticipated that the city will be able to give the required as- 
surance to the Secretary of War within a short time. 

Whether that is a compliance—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That report was made last June. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; this is the report of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors on this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to my friend that that was 
taken from the report submitted by the Chief of Engineers 
last June. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand from the gentleman that we 
can not place any reliance upon the report submitted by the 
gentleman from Florida upon this bill? This report was sub- 
mitted on February 24, 1916. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will try to make myself clear. What 
the gentleman is reading from now is, I fancy, an excerpt from 
the report of the Chief of Engineers submitted last June. Now, 
that was only published for the convenience of the House or 
anyone else who might want to investigate those projects. But 
I want to say that since that time the people there have com- 
plied with the conditions, have satisfied the Secretary of War 
that the conditions were complied with. Here is a statement 
that we have from Col. Taylor, January 24 last: 

The city officials have entered into a contract for the completion of 
their work: and it is understood that the contract calls for its com- 
pletion in the latter part of 1916 In order that the United States’ 
work 8 at such a rate as to be completed at approximately 
the same time that the city’s work is completed an additional appro- 
priation of $140,000 should now be made. 

Mr. MANN. I see the gentleman who represents the Miami 
district IMr. Sears] is on the floor. While I have great defer- 
ence for the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN], I have 
no doubt the gentleman from the district [Mr. Sears] may have 
the information up to date, and I would like to ask him 
whether, in his opinion, these conditions have all been complied 
with? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that his 
time may be extended five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied I can convince my 
colleague, the able minority leader [Mr. Mann] that this is a 
worthy project. Ever since 1902 the good people of Miami have 
been working to get access to deep water. The Florida East 
Coast Railroad Co. first entered into a contract to get this deep 
water and were to receive assistance from the Government. 
There was a suit against this company by the Government, 
which, as I understand, was won in the lower court by the Gov- 
ernment. An appeal was taken, and this time the decision was 
adverse to the Government. This left the matter practically 
where it was. In 1912 there was an appropriation of $100,000 
for the purpose of deepening the harbor at Miami—that is, for 
the beginning of the work. It was estimated that $300,000 


would be required to complete the work. The engineering de- 
partment reported that only $140,000, instead of $300,000, would 


be necessury to complete the work; and on that report, not desir- 
ing to go beyond it, I only asked for $140,000. 

It has been said repeatedly in this House that the cities should 
render some assistance. I am truly glad that for the first project 
in the bill for my district 1 can state the people of Miami have 
shown their interest and desire to get deeper water and have 
bonded themselves in the sum of $585,000 with this end in view— 
$185,000 for the purpose of securing terminals and building the 
municipal dock ; $360,000 for the purpose of digging a channel 
across the bay to where the Government takes up the work. 
This distance is approximately 3 miles. Forty thousand dollars 
for constructing a municipal railroad on said dock. This shows 
the people of Miami are interested in the work, and it certainly 
shows their good faith when they are willing to spend $585,000 
of their money—and it is actually being spent, for the work is 
now under construction. Dredges are at work digging out the 
basin and the channel across the bay, and by the first of next 
year they trust the work will be completed. There are, I under- 
neg 32 boats that now pass Miami because they can not go in 

ere. 

My district is 535 miles long, from Jacksonville to Key West, 
and there is no place between Jacksonville and Key West at 
the present time that boats with a draft of more than 10 feet 
can get in. Miami is approximately 360 miles from Jackson- 
ville and 165 miles from Key West. If Members could only 
realize this, they would see how important it is to have this 
appropriation. 

Now, I called up the Census Bureau the other day and asked 
them to give me the census of Miami. In 1890 they reported 
there was no record, but in 1900 Miami had 1,681 inhabitants. 
In 1910 it had 5,471, and I state to my colleagues on the floor 
of the House that to-day, less than six years from the census of 
1910, the population of Miami is approximately 20,000. The city 
is growing by leaps and bounds, 

Mr. MANN. Is that 20,000 population in winter or summer? 

Mr. SEARS. All the year round. During the winter we have 
a great many tourists, but they are not included in the 20,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this project means a great deal to the 
people of Miami. I would like to have the proviso so worded 
the Government would have to do the additional work of 
$100,000 by contract. But I am satisfied the War Department 
so thoroughly appreciates and recognizes the importance of the 
proposition to this beautiful growing city that everything 
possible will be done to complete the Government's part of the 
project by the time the city completes her part. 

If this appropriation is made, Miami will have a channel 18 
to 20 feet in depth and of sufficient width to take care of her. 
rapidly increasing commerce, and I therefore sincerely trust 
all opposition will be withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s statement is so 
lucid and convincing that I have nothing further to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, E offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 17, after the word “ obtained,” strike out the period 
and insert a colon, and insert: 

“Provided, That no part thereof shall be used to pay for any work 
done by private contract if the contract price is more than 25 per 
— excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by Government 
p A 

Mr. GOOD.. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from Florida 
will accept the amendment. It is just like those that have been 
adopted, and I would like to have an agreement with the gen- 
158 from Florida that it should apply to all the items in the 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 1 think it would be a good idea, in view 
of the action of the House to-day on two or three amendments, 
if we had one amendment before us, and that we let it go over 
until we have completed the bill and then take it up, discuss, and 
dispose of it. 

Mr. GOOD. There are some items here to which it should 
apply, but I thought I would offer the amendment to the larger 
items, and then I would prepare an amendment, making the 
provision apply to all the items in the bill. If that enn be agreed 
to, I will not take up any time on this amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose we let this amendment be pend- 
ing until we have gone over the bill. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the gentleman will 
not insist on this amendment. They have cut the appropriation 
from $300,000 to $140,000, and it is shown by the report of the 
Government engineers that they have had some very reasonable 
bids, cheaper than the Government could construct it. 

Mr. GOOD. Then it will do no harm. If the bids are not 
more than 25 per cent in excess of what it would cost the Gov- 
ernment, it will have no effect at all. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that I would like to have an opportunity to look into this 
question. It seems to me a very important one, and if we can 
haye a little time we may get more information. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman said a few days 
ago, and in part read what amounted to an ironclad agreement 
from the dredgers and dredging associations, to use a common 
expression, to“ hold up ” the Government on the bids they might 
make for Government work. If that is true, and I suppose it is, 
it would look no more than proper that the Government should 
take the precaution to defend itself against a possible holdup 
by enacting into law some such provision as is proposed by the 
gentleman from Iowa. It is largely a question of fact whether 
the agreement was made between the dredgers and the associa- 
tion. What the gentleman from Iowa read was what purported 
to be a printed report of a meeting of these men in which they 
exulted over the fact that they had entered into an agreement 
for the explicit and only purpose of holding up the United States 
Government in any contract they might be called upon to bid on. 

Mr. GOOD. I know nothing about that except what is con- 
tained in the report. : 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that this amendment go over and be considered as pending until 
we finish the reading of the bill, and then we can go back and 
dispose of it and any other similar amendments that the gentle- 
man from Iowa may see proper to offer along the same line. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
there are a good many items in this bill to which such an 
amendment as the one presented by the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Goon] could not properly apply, aud because of that fact 
it seems that it would be useless to make a single provision 
covering all the bill, because if such a provision is made in 
many cases, it might prevent the work for which this bill ap- 
propriates proceeding, but where on the face of the appropria- 
tion itself in any single item it appears to be advantageous 
to put such a provision as the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa into the bill, it seems to me that it ought to be put 
in where it is evident to the House it can be utilized to the ad- 
vantage of the Government. If a general provision should be 
enacted, and that general provision might, and it undoubtedly 
would, embarrass many of these improvements—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is exactly what I called the attention 
of the House to more than once, and that is exactly what the 
gentleman, I think, voted to put in the bill. I agree with the 
gentleman fully that with the light now before us we can not 
tell whether a proposition like that should apply universally 
or not, 

Mr. MADDEN. It can not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But that is the kind of proposition before 
us. What I want to do is to have it go over until the end of 
the bill is reached, so that we may have time to investigate 
the matter and find out what the engineers may say about it, 
and if it is practicable I certainly would have no objection to it. 
I do not want to see the Government held up any more than 
the gentleman does. I do not know whether there is a dredg- 
ing trust or not. There may or may not be one; but whether 
there is or not, I do not want the Government to pay one cent 
more than a fair price for the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say to the gentleman from Florida 
that I think it is not practicable to apply the amendment to such 
cases as the North Carolina case. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let it be pending, then. 

Mr. MADDEN. And to the Georgia case. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. And perhaps in this case—yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] if it was his intention to 
have this apply in any other case than dredging—that is, this 
general proposition? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does he want it to apply, for instance, 
to the building of dams, locks, and so forth, or is it to be con- 
fined to dredging? 

Mr. GOOD. It is limited by its terms to those items where 
the Government has a plant to do its work, because the com- 
parison is by Government plants, and therefore it might not 
apply to those items where the Government has no plant and 


where it could not make an estimate. However, it should apply 


to all work provided for. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman generally has re- 
ferred to the case of dredging, and to a possible combination 
among dredgers. I wanted to know whether he intended to 
„ except dredging where the Government had a 
plan 

Mr. GOOD. What I was going to ask the gentleman from 
Florida is whether or not he would object to my amendment 
being offered at this time as a new paragraph and modified so 
that it will read— 

That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
for any work done by private contract if the contract price is more 
than 25 per cent In excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by 
Government plant, 

It would then apply to the entire bill, and then we could let 
that amendment be pending until the completion of the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the gentleman should have per- 
mission to offer his amendment—of course, he has that—but I 
think that all amendments like that should go over until we 
have finished reading the bill for amendment. I, for one, want 
to get some more information than I have at present before 
finally passing upon it. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not care to take any unnecessary time. T 
only believe that the principle is right and should be written 
into the law. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment and offer it as a new paragraph, 
so that it will read: 


That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
for siy work done by private contract if the contract price is more 
than 25 per cent in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by 
Government plant. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. 
end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Towa will be permitted to modify his previous amendment, and 
will offer, in the nature of a new paragraph, the amendment 
which the Clerk will now report. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to know whether the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] pertains only to the 
amendment attaching to the present paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair just directed the Clerk to 
report the amendment, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was asking as to the un- 
derstanding between the gentlemen. 

Mr. GOOD. It will apply to everything. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 17 insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used to 
pay for any work done by private contract if the contract pice is 
more than 25 per cent in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work 
by Government plants.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are we now to consider the 
request for unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks it should be submitted 
to the House. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Towa, which has just been reported, be considered as pending, 
and that no action be taken upon it until the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object; this is a very serious matter, and the amend- 
ment is so general in its terms that I do not feel tha: we ought 
to be involved to the extent of passing it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are not passing it by unanimous con- 
sent. We are passing it over until the end of the bill, and then 
we will take it up and consider it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know if the 
gentleman from Iowa intends to offer any more amendments 
following the action on this request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. GOOD, No. The intention was to offer it as n new 
paragraph at this time. I understand that it will be likely 
transferred to some other place in the bill where it will be 
appropriate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My objection to this request 
is this, the gentleman from Iowa has offered two amendments, 
which have passed, one pertaining to one item in the bill and 
another pertaining to another item in the bill, whereas he has 
not offered an amendment with respect to hundreds of other 
items in the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman I did not care to 
take the time of the House to offer an amendment to every 


Let that be pending until we reach the 


Mr. Chairman, a parlin- 
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little item. I am satisfied that that would prejudice the propo- 


sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a disposition to rush 
this thing through, and the easiest way is to object. 

Mr. SMALL. If I may have the attention of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I would suggest that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] wishes to revise his amendment so that it 
would be applicable to the whole bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I have already been granted that permission. 

Mr. SMALL. And then have that pending, to be considered at 
the end of the bill. Now, does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] object to that, a revision of the amendment so that 
it will be applicable to every appropriation in the bill, and to be 
passed over and considered as pending and taken up at the end 
of the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will yield, I 
should like to know when we come to consider this proposed 
general amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa at the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill, in what position we will be 
with respect to two items in the bill to which this amendment 
has already been attached, irrespective of the fact that dozens 
of other items have already been passed to which it has not been 
attached? 

Mr. SMALL. That will take care of itself at the time. All 
items have already been amended. ‘That may be reconsidered 
or it may be put to the House when the committee reports to 
the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman recalls this fact: 
That the committee originally refused to consider this amend- 
ment and voted it down as a general proposition. Then the 
committee reversed itself and passed this amendment attached 
to the inland waterway item as between Norfolk and Beaufort, 
and then on a subsequent vote as to the Savannah Harbor it 
again attached this amendment. The gentleman from Iowa 
did not offer his amendment with respect to any other paragraph 
except these two. 

Mr. GOOD. There were no large items intervening. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking if he is willing to 
have withdrawn by unanimous consent the two amendments that 
have already been passed with respect to the items separated 
from all others in the bill, that we may bring the whole matter 
up for discussion? 

Mr. GOOD. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania willing that 
we should return and vote on the proposition on the Philadel- 
phia item? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It ought to be general. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course; and that is the reason I have offered 
this amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania a moment 
ago objected to the unanimous consent to have this amendment 
pending. Did not that make disposition of it? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SHertey). The gentleman from Iowa, 
at the suggestion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL], renewed the suggestion. The Chair was simply en- 
deavoring to give the committee an opportunity to come to an 
agreement, if possible, touching the matter. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to ob- 
2 

Mr. MADDEN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is the objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
Moore} reserve his objection for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on matters about which I 
spoke, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. The question now recurs on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered us pending, to be returned 
to when we reach the end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be considered as pending, 
to be returned to when the end of the bill is reached. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know whether the gentleman from Iowa is will- 
ing to have the general question submitted irrespective of the 
two amendments that have already been adopted to special 
paragraphs in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I think, espe- 
cially as to one of the amendments, that it is very important. 
Personally, I would not consent, and I do not see how the com- 
mittee could again take up that question anyway. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman pro- 
pones $ make fish of two items in the bill and fowl of all the 
others 

Mr. GOOD. No; I intend to make fowl of all of them. 

Mr. FOSTER. We are going to put them all on. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MANN. Then I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
sideration of the amendment now pending may be postponed 
until the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] can have an oppor- 
tunity to offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] may be temporarily postponed until he shall have 
opportunity to perfect it. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Or to offer a further amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move now an amendment as a 
new paragraph, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Lowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 17, insert as a new paragra 

“No part of the funds herein * shall be used to pay for 
any work done by private contract if the contract price is more than 
25 per cent in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work b by Gov- 
ernment plant.“ 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be considered as pending, to be recurred to 
at the end of the appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, does this bring the general question up at the 
close of the reading of the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. It will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] is correct about 
that. We have already adopted two amendments covering this 
same proposition, and I do not understand that they are to be 
set aside by the request of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. I am willing to take chances on that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that the attitude of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, so far as the gentleman can 
speak for it? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; that means with the approval of the 


chairman. 
Is there objection? 


ih, the following: 


The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], 
if the amendment just offered passes, is it the gentleman's in- 
tention to offer the two amendments he has prepared? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky that 
if this amendment I have offered is adopted, of course I would 
have no objection then to those amendinents going out. 

Mr. SMALL. And we will ask unanimous consent to take 
them out. 

Mr. GOOD. The general proposition applies to them, and 
there would be no use in putting them in the bill twice. 

Mr. CULLOP. We could take a separate vote on those 
amendments and strike them out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That both amendments go over? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Harbor at Pensacola, Fla.: For maintenance, $20,000. 


Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing ex- 
tracts from the report of the Board of Inspection for Shore 
Stations of the Navy Department on the Pensacola Navy Yard, 
dated August, 1918, in which they deal with the condition of 
Pensacola Harbor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
maner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the report referred to: 


ADVANTAGES OF PENSACOLA AS A Navy-Yarp LOCATION. 


Extracts from the report of the Board of Inspection for Shore Sta- 
tions of the Navy Department on the Pensacola Navy Yard, dated 
August, 1913: 

CLIMATIC AND SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


mosquitoes, Malaria 
about Pensacola. * 

„The water supply of Pensacola is taken from a gravel water-bearing 
strata 130 feet below the surface by means of 13 driven wells. This 
water is shown by chemical, micro: ical, and bacteriological analyses 
to be of N ae purity. The daily average pumpage for the year 
1912 was 1,400,000 gallons. To increase this amount is only a ques- 
tion of more wells. * * * 

COAL SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION. 


“Under existing conditions, all the coal supplied to the port is 
brought over the tracks of the Louisville Nashyille Railroad. 


“The project of building a canal from Pensacola to Mobile is said 
to be now under consideration by the district engineer of the Army 
Board fer Rivers and Harbors, and, with the completion of such a 
canal, the coaling facilities of Pensacola would be prany improved. 

“In the course of a few years it can reasonably be expected that 
Pensacola will have such extended terminal and modern coaling fa- 
cilities that the shipment of coal from this port will probably be one 
of its test exports. Further attention is called to the fact that 
the various railroads now in process of construction from Pensacola 
look to the coal trade as their Lehre mee source of income, and there- 
fore contemplate extensive coal-pier facilities, with modern handling 
appliances. Before any dry dock could be completed, it is reasonably 
certain that the port is likely to possess such extensive transportation 
and coal-handling facilities as would make it a large coal supply and 
distributing center. * * * 

RAILROAD FACILITIES. 


“The Louisville & Nashville Railroad makes New Orleans, Mobile, 
—— Pensacola | its three principal deep-water terminal shipping 

nts. 
po The Guif, Florida & Alabama Railway has in 
tion a road from Pensacola to Jasper, Ala. 

“There is also .n process of construction the Pensacola, Mobile & 
New Orleans Railroad, a line about 60 miles long, connecting Pensa- 
cola with Mobile. * * > 

BAY, ENTRANCE CHANNEL, AND ANCHORAGE CONDITIONS, 

“Bay: Pensacola Bay is one of the most important harbors on the 
Gulf coast. The bay is about 193 miles long in a general northeast 
by east and southwest by west d on, and has an average width 
oF abont 23 miles. Its tributary bays considerably increase the area 
available for vesseis of medium draft. 

“Channel: From the entrance to anchorage off the city of Pensa- 
cola, a distance of nearly 7 miles, not less n 32 feet of water can 
be safely carried. The entrance channel is well marked by accurate 
ranges and buoys, void of embarrassing turns, and is easily navigable 
under almost any condition of weather. * * + 

“Anchorage facilities: There is a feasible anchorage for not less 
than 27 battleships in not- less than 30 f in double 
column, interval and distance 500 yards, holding 

round. and this without blocking the fairway leading to Pensacola. 
nore is also available, without interference with shipping, a large 
ares rie anchorage of torpedo-boat destroyers and the ‘train' of a 
large dee 
£ general: Pensacola Bay offers excellent and unusual advan 

for a variety of drills. It is particularly adapted for boat drills, 
torpedo and submarine exercises. * * 
POINT FOR EMBARKING TROOPS. 


“The extent of harbor 5 depth of water at piers, salubrity 
of climate, extent of the water-front reserve by the War 
and Navy Departments, accessibility of the to the coal fields of 
Alabama, and the character of the pier facilities already in existence 
or under 3 make Pensacola the most advantageous port 
in Florida as a point for embarking troops.” * * * 
ADVANTAGES AS A NAVAL STATION. 

a) The great extent of the bay, its easy access from the Gulf, 
an trie security afforded by the fortifications at the entrance. 

(b) Its central ti Gulf coast and location relative to 
interior portions of the country. 

(c) e small rise and fall of tide and the stable condition of the 
ground, rendering dry-deck construction feasible. 


process of construc- 
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(d) The general character and extent of its water front, rendering 
pier development a fairly simple and satisfactory matter. 

e) The location of the yard, T miles from the city of Pensacola, on 
a vernment reservation, insuring freedom from objectionable dives 
5 such as are found frequently in proximity to other navy 

8. 

() Amplo space in the towns of Warrington and Woolsey, as well as 
in Pensacola (with which there is efficient trolley communication), 
for the accommodation of workmen and their families. 

(g) Equable climate, permitting out-door work all the year round. 

The board is unreservedly of the opinion that Pensacola is the best 
and only site practicable on the Gulf of Mexico for a navy yard of 
the first class. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I 
may be accorded the same privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? A 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oklawaha River, Fla.: Continuing improvement and for mainte- 
nance, $10,000: Provided, That there s be conveyed to the United 
States, free of cost, title to the land occupied by what is known as 
the “Kyle & Young Canal” and the “ Morrison Landing extension” 
of the same, on the Oklawaha River, in the State of Florida, together 
with title to a strip of land on the east side of said canal of such 
width as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be required 


for the future widening of said canal and extension by the United 


States; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept said 
land and navigation improvements as the property of the United 
States upon the delivery to him by the owners of a clear and inde- 
feasible title; and the said canal and extension shall thereupon become 
a free public waterway of the United States in place of the existing 
natural bed of the river: Provided further, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to permit J. D. Young, or his assigns, to construct 
an extension of the foregoing improvements from Morrison Landing 
to Starks Ferry or Lake Griffin in accordance with plans recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers: And Rot rte ye further, That said J. D. 

oung, or assigns, conyey to the United States, free of cost, title to 
the land to be 5 said proposed extension, 9 with any 
lands immediately adjoining the same on the west side, which may 
be needed for further improvement by the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
shorter will this make the transit by vacating part of the 
Oklawaha River and constructing a canal across part of the 
way? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that I could 
not answer that offhand, but it will very materially shorten the 
distance to be traveled by the boats going up and down the 
canal, because the canal is practically straight and the Okla- 
waha River, as its Indian name implies, is a very crooked 
stream. I think the distance is about 3 to 1. 

Mr. MANN. How long is the canal? I should think the 
gentleman would have some information concerning as curious 
an item as this one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My recollection is—I can only state from 
memory 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have to have something more 
than recollection if he does not want a point of order made on 
this item. i 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am doing the best I can. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has facilities for information 
right at his hand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am under the impression that the exten- 
sion already constructed and the second extension will amount 
to about 2 miles in all. 

Mr. MANN. How much? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it will figure up about 2 miles in 
all—that is, the two canals. One canal has been constructed 
by a private individual, who proposes to construct an extension. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. About 2 miles in all? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it is about 2 miles. That is my 
recollection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said he had no idea. I did not 
know but it was 50 miles. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is about 2 miles, as I recall. 

Mr. MANN. How long is the river that we give up to these 
other people? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should think it would be at least twice 
that distance, maybe more. One of the purposes that we have 
in view in doing this 

Mr. MANN, I supposed that the purpose was to shorten the 
distance, and possibly to make it less expensive, although I do 
not know about that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It will be much shorter, and, of course, 
less expensive to maintain. I will say further that this canal 
is a part of a land-reciamation plan inaugurated by J. D. 
Young, who has a large body of muck land which he is trying 
to reclaim, and in order to do this constructed this canal, and 
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as far at it is now built, whatever the length which he pro- 
poses to extend it. Now, of course, the Government does not 
want to stand in the way of the reclamation of this land. We 
want to help him if we can without injuring the Government, 
which it does not do; on the contrary, it benefits the Gov- 
ernment very materially by shortening the stream which will 
have to be maintained hereafter. 

Mr. MANN. How much work will have to be done on this 
eanal by the Government after it takes it over? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nothing more than the present channel 
would require, in fact, not as much, except the annual main- 
tenance, whatever it may be; and it is said that will be very 
small, It is not much there now, and it can not be any greater. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose there is some business on the Okta- 
waha River now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. When I was younger I can remember, I think, 
was considerable—was done by boats carrying passengers up 
and down the river, because it was said to be the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the United States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was correct in those days, and the 
scenery is equally beautiful now. 

Mr. MANN. But now you are going to abandon part of it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is only a part of it, and it is not the 
scenic part that is being abandoned. 

Mr. MANN. Weli, I will withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anclote River, Fla.: For maintenance, $3,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. We have passed a number of items in the bill, some of 
which are deserving of criticism, from my viewpoint; but I 
just wish to suggest about this item that, taking out the lumber, 
which, of course, will go with a very small channel, the im- 
provement is 33 miles long, and there is ouly a balance of 2,470 
tons upon this project, and only one Jaunch. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is this Anclote River? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and according to the engineer’s report 
that the only real business on the Oklawahn River—and thut 
there is only one launch running upon this project. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKAIAN. I have not had time to look up the matter, 
but I think there is more than one launch running in those 
waters. But that is of little consequence, as there is a great 
deal of other kinds of shipping. I venture the assertion that 
every week In the year there are as many as 100 vessels going 
through that channel. It is the great sponge center of that 
portion of Florida. At Tarpon Springs, located on that chan- 
nel, are brought nearly all the sponges that are gathered in 
American waters. They are taken in there and distributed 
thence to other parts of the country. Not only that, but it 
is a great fishing center, and it is mainly for those purposes 
that this appropriation is made. I want to say further that 
there is hardly a small project in this bill that has more merit 
than this particular project, and I doubt if there are any with 
thore “merit, 

Mr. FREAR. The tonnage of only 2,400 tons impressed me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Naturally so, but when you consider that 
it is made up largely of sponges, you will realize that while 
it is very valuable it is more bulky than weighty. 

Mr. FREAR. I concluded it would keep one launch pretty 
busy. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Withlacoochee River, Fla.: For maintenance, $5,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There ure three launches on this stream and 4 miles 
to the project. We have spent $339,000 on it, and the commerce 
is largely for a phosphate establishment, as I understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Outside of the phosphate there is practically 
nothing else. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very little. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to ask the gentleman if the channel 
was built up for their factory or is there anything else up there. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The channel was constructed at first by 
this phosphate company. The company, having in contempla- 
tion the improvement of the harbor down there, constructed a 
railroad, something like 20 miles in length, to the mouth of the 
river for the purpose of shipping their output of phosphate to 
that harbor there. Then the company went on to construct a 
channel to deep water in the Gulf at a very heavy cost to 
itself, I think more than $100,000, perhaps as much as $200,000. 
After that was done and while Senator Burton was chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the Government 
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stepped in and took up the work and carried it on. It is a great 
phosphate shipping port. There is a great deal of foreign com- 
merce that goes out there. A great deal of this phosphate is 
taken to foreign countries. If there is any falling off of the 
commerce it is due to the war, which has temporarily stopped 
those shipments. 

Mr. FREAR. The commerce fell off 50 per cent last year, 
due to the war, they say. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is no question but that it was due 
to the war, for the phosphate goes mostly to foreign countries. 

Mr. FREAR. Is that the only concern, the only one that is 
being served? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not entirely, but that one concern fur- 
nishes the bulk of the commerce there. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Apalachicola River, Fla.; Continuing improvement and for mainte- 
nance, including the cut-off, Lee Slough, lower Chipola River, and upper 
Chipola River from Marianna to its mouth, $6,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, The Clerk got by the item that I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Florida about. What success are they having 
in reference to water hyacinth, and what process do they use 
to overcome it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, In most instances they use a mechanical 
contrivance, Often the method used is to concentrate the 
hyacinth in the center of the stream and Jet the current take 
them down to places where they can be disposed of, or still 
on down to brackish water, which kills them. They adopt 
almost nny method to get rid of them, except spraying, which 
they did at first, but that method has been abandoned on 
account of its danger to live stock, which now they are not 
allowed to do. 

Mr. MANN. They have not got far enough along to intro- 
duce hippopotami, with a view of clearing it out, have they? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. That, I believe, was Suggested at 
one time. 

Mr. MANN. I think I made the suggestion myself several 
years ago, I do not know but that it would be as effective as 
any process they have tried, and perhaps cheaper in the end. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alabama River, Ala.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
including the Alabama and Coosa Ivers between Montgomery and 
Wetumpka, $100,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item. 
I have passed over some questionable items without making the 
motion. I do so now in order to call attention to a condition 
which seems unusual for a large appropriation. In the past the 
appropriations for the Alabama have reached $1,289,000. and 
this bill calls for $100,000 more. 

Excluding the logs and timber there are about 41,000 tons of 
commerce, On page TH of the Engineer’s Report, he says: 

The effect of the river is to maintain effective water competition 
with the railways as far as Selma, and to some extent to Montgomery. 
The full effect of water transportation is not felt at Montgomery be- 
cause of the failure of the boats to make good use of the means pro- 
vided for navigation and of the merchants of Montgomery to patronize 
the boats. Water rates control most of the shipments to and from 
the country contiguous to the river below Montgomery. One steamer 
is above Selma. 

It does not say how often the boat is run. From the showing 
made by the engineer's report that $100,000 appropriated in this 
bill is a very large item, following as it does the large sum of 
money that has been appropriated heretofore. I believe we are 
making extravagant appropriatious in yiew of the return we are 
getting on many of these streams. We passed one a moment 
ago, but I did not care to raise the point, where only one boat 
is on the stream, and that only running occasionally. I do not 
know of any other way of calling the attention of Congress to 
the condition of affairs we have on these rivers and crecks 
except by moving to strike out the appropriation, no matter 
what the action of the committee may be. As I said before, 
I can quote the best authorities on the subject, not only in this 
country, but those who have had experience in Europe, that the 
inland-waterway traffic there, with the exception of one or two 
streams and canals, is not a good investment compared with the 
small returns in commerce. Until we get some means here of 
controlling the railroad transportation so that we ean withhold 
rates and prevent them from running the traffic off the rivers, 
as they do in so many cases, it is useless for the Government to 
keep throwing in large amounts of money as in this case, 
$100,000, in addition to over a million dollars that has already 
gone into this river. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the gentleman's theory that the Gov- 
ernment ought to force the railroads to raise their rates in order 
to allow the boats to run upon the rivers? 
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Mr. FREAR. The theory of the European Governments by 
means of which they maintain waterway traffic is to have the 
railroad rate so large that it forces traffic onto the rivers. That 
is the policy pursued there, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that the policy that the gentleman advo- 


cates here? 

Mr. FREAR. That is the policy that is pursued there. The 
policy that I would advocate here is not to make appropriations 
for streams unless they are carrying actual commerce, because 
you have your cemmissions, interstate and State, by means of 
which you can have the rates regulated. If at a river point, 
and you lower the rates below what they are 50 miles inland, 
some one inland has to make good the deficiency. With the 
State commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
we do not need to make these large appropriations, because 
you have a forum to which you can go. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How can it be correctly estimated how 
much commerce a great river might carry in an unimproved 
condition as compared with what it would carry if the river 
was improved from the mouth to the head? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman's argument amounts to any- 
thing, it means simply this, that on all these rivers the traffic 
is steadily decreasing, from the Mississippi River down. I do 
not think there is a single exception that can be made. The 
traflic has decreased because of the railway competition 
throughout the country, and practically the same condition 
exists in Europe, except on the Rhine. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Is it not true that the traffic on a great 
many rivers has decreased because of the fact that they could 
not be navigated more than six months in a year, and that 
men refuse to put money into an enterprise that they can not 
work all of the year around? 

Mr. FREAR, Then decrease the appropriations to a reason- 
able amount, 

Mr. CULLOP, Mr. Chairman, does not experience show in 
these improvements that as the improvements have increased 
the commerce has decreased? 

Mr. FREAR. That has been the experience in practically 
every case, probably not due to that cause, but simply because 
of the competition of the railroads or because it is found more 
expedient to use other means of transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Fear] in one place in his lengthy minority report advo- 
cates regulating monopoly and in another place advocates the 
old competitive theory. I suppose he will do the same thing on 
the floor of the House. In other words, he wants the committee 
to understand that every ton of traffic that the river takes from 
the rail will in proportion to the traffic increase the rates to be 
paid by the patrons on some other part of the railway system 
because of the decreased traffic. He does not take into von- 
sideration that the opening up of some of these rivers and the 
developing of the river trade allows the manufacturer to con- 
centrate in many places where he can get a cheap rate, sand, 
ore, coke and coal, lumber and timber, and thus enable him to 
manufacture articles at a price attractive to the general public, 
increasing the consumption of these articles and thereby in- 
creasing the general tonnage traffic of the railways and the 
rivers throughout the country. 

But when the gentleman comes to that part of his report en- 
titled “ Where the money goes,“ and referring to the Mississippi 
River, he says that if we had taken the $150,000,000 that has 
been expended on the Mississippi River and it had been invested 
in railways there would have been a decrease in railway rates 
in that section of the country. If it is right and proper to invest 
money in additional railways to decrease the railway rates, why 
not invest money in river development in order to decrease rail- 
way as well as water rates? 

But if the gentleman will follow the expenditures upon the 
Mississippi River, he will not have to draw upon his imagina- 
tion or indulge in the realm of speculation to find the develop- 
ment of the railways, In 1880 there were only about 500 miles of 
railway in the Delta of the Mississippi, and to-day there are 
8,700 miles. Most of it is in the Delta of the Mississippi, because 
the levees along the river, protecting these lands, make the 
demand for these railways, and, in fact, the railways could not 
have been built in the Delta if the lands had not been protected 


by the system of levees that is being now constructed by the 
Mississippi River Commission. Here you have, without drawing 
on your imagination, actual development of railways. But I 
protest against gentlemen, when it becomes convenient, in dis- 
cussing one part of the bill advocating regulated monopoly and 
in another part advocating the competitive theory. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted on this para- 
graph. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tombigbee River, Ala. voc Bg For maintenance of improvement 
from the mouth to Dem 5.000 and aon Demopolis, Ala., to 
Walkers Bridge, Miss., $1 800; all, $35,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. 3 I move ko strike out the last 
word. Just briefly, in reply to what has been said, it seems 
to me that it requires no answer for anyone who is familiar 
with the facts and who is acquainted with waterway-transpor- 
tation questions. I have followed in my suggestions in regard 
to the building of railway lines the very propositions that lead- 
ing waterway authorities and economists have made, men who 
have made a thorough study of the question. That same method 
of comparison is used with the European waterways as well as 
those in this country. The question occurs if the $150,000,000 
that has been put into the Mississippi River could not have 
been better invested by the Government. We could have built 
railroads with that money, many thousands of miles—built them 
and owned them—we would have had lower rates, whereas no 
material return comes from the waterways as they have been 
constructed. 

Now. I say that that is the method of determination estab- 
lished by waterway writers so far as I have examined. If the 
Government has charge—and I am not advocating Government 
ownership—but if the Government had used that money for 
building railways we would profit from the investment. That is 
done in Germany and in other countries. If the money had been 
wisely invested we would have something to show for it. 

That is the reason for the comparison; not because of any 
personal interest in the subject. I have given a rule of compu- 
tation used by those who attempt to ascertain the result of 
such investments by this Government and by other Govern- 
ments on waterways. And this perhaps has held true, accord- 
ing to the best waterway experts of waterways in Europe, out- 
side of the Rhine River. The same rule can be applied, and 
they say probably it would be cheaper in Europe to use the 
money in reducing railway rates rather than to go on and make 
many of the expensive improvements which have been made on 
European waterways, canals, and rivers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph beginning in line 24 on page 15 and ending in line 2, 


page 16, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out ee 8 beginning on line 24. page 15, and ending 
on line 2. page 16. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be an insig- 
nificant river, upon which there has been expended $367,858.22 
without any cooperation. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. That 
has been passed. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. The gentleman moved to strike out the 
last word, and that left that thing open. Upon this river 
$367, 858.22 has been expended out of the Public Treasury, with 
no local cooperation, very little, if any, traffic on the stream, 
on then $35,000, to be expended if this appropriation is to be 
adopted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This river is a very beautiful river, is 
it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I have heard the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Canpier] frequently talk about its beauty, and 
how the birds sing in its trees along the shore, and how the 
sun shines, and how they can look through the darkness of the 
trees to the blue sky above, and can see the shimmering water 
below, and also tell about everything else that might be thought 
beautiful except the traflic upon the stream. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will, sir. 

Mr. SLOAN. This is nof the river that was in doubt some 
years ago, and called for exploration by a noted explorer, is it? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. SLOAN. The doubt has been removed? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it will not be until we have heard from 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 
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Mr. SLOAN. Is the doubt remover present? 

Mr. MADDEN. He is. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississipi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. You do not want to strike 
the Tombigbee out of the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought perhaps it would be very bene- 
ficial to the bill if the Tombigbee were left out and this $35,000 
that is to be appropriated should be saved to the publie. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I want to serve notice on the 
gentleman and on the House that if you strike out the Tombig- 
bee you can not pass the bill, because you could not pass the bill 
without the Tombigbee being in it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, MADDEN. Then, if the statement of the gentleman 
from Mississippi is a fact, I hope the item will go out of the 
bill, because it will be thirty-nine or forty million dollars to be 
saved to meet this great question of preparedness that we will 
have to meet in a short time, and it will be one burden taken 
off the shoulders of the Democratic leader of the House when 
he comes to prepare his revenue bill upon which we will all be 
called upon to vote. [Laughter.] I sincerely hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this item will be stricken from the bill and that 
this $35,000 at least will be saved as the beginning of the end 
of n fund to be used later on for preparedness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

- Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman desire to use? 

Mr. MANN. Only a minute or two. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Mappen, has moved to 
strike this item out of the bill, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CAN Dn] has stated that if the item relating to 
the Tombigbee went out of the bill, the bill could not pass, 
which seems to present a curious case of difference of opinion 
between the House and the distinguished body at the other 
end of the Capitol known as the Senate. 

Now, I have listened to the gentleman from Mississippi a 
number of times in the House while he talked very eloquently 
und convincingly about the Tombigbee River, but I hold in my 
hand a bill passed by the Senate the other day, where this 
river is slurringly referred to as the Tom Beckby River—the 
name of an individual, Tom Beckby. I want to know whether 
the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CAN DLEn] 
calis this the “Tombigbee” River, one word, or the “Tom 
Beckby ” River, two names? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A hyphenated name. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I would like to know whether the gentleman is 
going to permit the Senate to call this the “Tom Beckby” 
River? We know the gentleman from Mississippi by the name 
of “ TOMBIGBEE CANDLER,” and we know the name of the river 
by the name of “ Candler Tombigbee.” Is that all gone to the 
winds now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Even the Senate of the 
United States would not undertake to change the name of the 
Tombigbee, because if they did that they would change the his- 
tory of the United States of America [laughter], and it would 
be impossible to do anything of that kind, because the history 
made by the Tombigbee River is identical with the records made 
by this great Republic. It is the river that adds glory to this 
Republic. If you were to take it out, there would be no glory 
left. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says the Senate would not do 
such a thing. The fact is it has done such a thing. Here is a 
“bill for a bridge across the Tom Beckby, commonly called the 
Tombigbee.” 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The Senate of itself can not 
do anything, and I am glad it can not. It requires the concur- 
rence of this House to do anything, and the change of the 
Tombigbee would be as impossible in this House as it would be 
to stop the sun as it shines in the firmament above. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield first to the gentleman from Nebraska, 
although I hope later to yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. CAN LER]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Why should we invest any money on this river? 
It is Mr. Beckby's river. - 

Mr. MANN. No; it is the Tombigbee. 

Mr. SLOAN. What right have we to interfere with private 
waterways and interfere thereby with preparedness? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Nebraska is mistaken. 
While the name of this river is Tombigbee,“ or “ Tom Beckby,” 


it does not belong to that gentleman at all. It belongs to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Canprer. _ [Laughter.] t 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I am very proud of my pos- 
ste because I consider it the greatest possession in the 
world. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer] yield for a question ? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to inquire how much time 
the gentleman wants? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I merely want to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Win two minutes be sufficient? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto close in two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani+ 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. We ought to hear the annual speech on the Tom- 
bigbee River. [Applause.] ` 
i oer of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
have ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I may yield a portion of that 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canptex] ; but first 
I want to ask him this question: Whereas the question has been 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to the two 
methods of spelling the name of this river, is it not a fact, 
highly creditable to the gentleman from Mississippi and also to 
the river of which he is the author, that where the name of a 
river is spelled in two separate and distinct ways it is entitled 
to two separate and distinct appropriations? [Laughter.] 

Mr, CANDLER of Mississippi. The Tombigbee River is en- 
titled to a double appropriation regardless of its spelling. The 
spelling of the name has nothing to do with it. It has glory 
enough to entitle it to a double appropriation, whether spelled 
in one way or the other; but I resent any suggestion loooking 
toward the changing of the name, because, as I have stated, I do 
not wish to change the history of the Republic. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has half a minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield that half minute to 
the gentleman from Mississippi to explain further about this 
glorious river of the South. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Everybody knows about it, 
and hence it is not necessary to explain it. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pearl River, Miss.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
below Rockport, $35,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is the stream of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison], and I have here the statement that he made in 
regard to it. It is a very fair statement. I merely wish to 
suggest to the House a question of policy, which does not apply 
alone to this but to some of the other items that we have had 
before us. This statement of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] is so clear-cut that it is a good example of the 
policy we pursue. ‘ 

All of the traffic upon that stream is timber, logs, and lumber 
from one or two mills. There is no merchandise. The Gov- 
ernment is engaged constantly in taking out the snags put 
there by the mills. The question is whether or not the Govern- 
ment wants to be engaged in that purpose. The question is 
one of policy, I admit; but it seems to me that it is a policy 
the Government ought not to pursue. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman is very fair in his state- 
ment. I am glad he has my remarks before him; but the gen- 
tleman is mistaken as to the lumber that comes down from 
the mills being the only commerce. The commerce is made up 
in part of logs coming from the lands of the settlers. 

Mr. FREAR. I assume that; but the Government is en- 
gaged constantly in snagging the stream, and there is no mer- 
chandise upon it. 

I have offered a pro forma amendment in order to call atten- 
tion to it. The Government is engaged in taking out snags 
and the mills keep putting them in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Yazoo River and tributaries, Mississippi: For maintenance and im- 
rovemen Yazoo, Tallahatchie, Coldwater, and Big Sunflower 
Rivera, Tchula Lake, Steele and Washington Bayous, Lake Washington, 
and Bear Creek, $45,000: Provided, That the sums herein and here- 
after appropriated for maintenance of improvement of mouth of Yazoo 
River, together with any unexpended balance of appropriations here- 
tofore made 8 shall be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. MANN. I moye to strike out the last word. 
the purpose of the proviso in this paragraph? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I can answer the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MANN. All right. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Sixteen or eighteen years 
ngo Congress adopted a project whereby the Yazoo River was 
turned through a canal into Lake Centennial in front of the 
city of Vicksburg. I will say that part of the project, the har- 
bor at Vicksburg and the mouth of the Yazoo River, carried an 
appropriation of a certain sum. At the time that the original 
project for the diversion was adopted the harbor at Vicksburg 
was then under the Mississippi River Commission. That was 
transferred to the Chief of Engineers. A few years ago Con- 
gress undertook to transfer the harbor at Vicksburg back to 
the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission, and in 
doing it—it was a Senate amendment and the House agreed to 
it—we transferred the entire item as it had appeared in the bill, 
the harbor at Vicksburg and the mouth of the Yazoo. The 
Mississippi River Commission is not at all equipped to get up 
through the lake to the mouth of the Yazoo Canal. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of it is to have it under the Chief of 
Engineers instead of under the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; this is to transfer it 
back to the Chief of Engineers, where it ought to be. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Southwest Pass, Mississippi River: 
maintenance, $600,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish some one who has the inforination 
would advise the committee as to the present depth of Sonthi- 
west Pass, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My recollection is, about 32 feet; they are 
working to.a depth of 35 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
here for the Southeast Pass? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not in this bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. The South Pass? ‘That is carried in the sun- 
dry civil bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have had occasion to look 
up the Coast and Geodetic Survey records and have found, just 
to illustrate how rivers will silt up and how necessary it is to 
make appropriations for their maintenance, that the Southeast 
Pass, which originally had 12 fathoms of water, which would be 
72 feet, has filled up to a very few feet: 

Mr. DUPRE. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
the Southeast Pass. There is no such condition in the South 
Pass, for that is the main channel for the entrance to the river. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania, What pass is used by vessels 
in the foreign trade? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The South Pass and the Southwest Pass have 
been used, and will be more largely used after the improvement 
is completed. They are the two passes used for vessels in the 
foreign trade. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One is closed up, is it not? 

Mr. DUPRE. The South Pass is the one developed by the 
Eads jetties, and there is 32 feet of water there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not opposing this appro- 
priation for the Southwest Pass, I think it ought to be made. 
I am referring to that region where there has been a consid- 
erable filling up of the channel. 

Mr. DUPRE. In the Southwest Pass conditions have not 
been quite as favorable, and a board has gone down to investi- 
gate there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
for the Southwest Pass is to continue the work for 
which has at present a depth of 28 feet? 

Mr. DUPRE. Twenty-eight feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the channel used by 
ships in the foreign trade, entering New Orleans, 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes; because conditions in the Southwest Pass 
have not been as good and satisfactory on uccount of the silting. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the channel being used to 
any great extent at present? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Les. 
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What is 


Continuing improvement and for 


Is there any appropriation 


The present appropriation 
35 feet, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to bring out, if the 
gentleman please, that where there is a natural filling up of 
the channel appropriations for maintenance are in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. ‘The silt at the mouth of 
the river is what closed the river before the Government took 
it up. The Mississippi River as it emptied into the Gulf orig- 
inully filled up at the mouth, as all silt-bearing streams do when 
they empty into the ocean. So it was not possible for a ship 
drawing more than 12 or 14 feet of water to enter the river, 
although just above there the river is 100 or 150 feet deep. 
Along the city of New Orleans the river is 150 to 200 feet deep, 
but when it reached the Gulf the deposits took place and the 
river was closed. Many years ago, under what is known as 
the Eads jetty project, Congress appropriated money and under- 
took to build jetties and confine the water between the inner 
walls so that it would force it through and scour it out; and 
that took place and deepened the water considerably. That is 
true of the South Pass. There are three passes—the South 
Pass, the Southwest Pass, and Pass a Loutre. 

Several years ago Congress adopted a project for a 35-foot 
channel and provided that it should be made through the South- 
west Vass. That is the project that has been prosecuted for a 
number of years. As I understand, the depth of water is 28 
feet, and there is no question, I assume, that when the project 
is completed it will develop a channel of 35 feet. So far no 
very grent demand has developed for a 35-foot channel. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have brought this question 
up to try to show how interdependent we are in matters of this 
kind. We do business at the port of Philadelphia with the port 
of New Orleans, and if our vessels run on the shoals there or if 
yours run, on the shoals up around Philadelphia, it is a serious 
matter. happen to have before me now, borrowing it from 
the gentlanun from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], a chart of the North 
Carolina coast. It is one of those coasts that by reason of its 
sandy formation is constantly. filling up with shoals. That is 
so all along the Atlantic const, and I wanted to have it under- 
stood that the same sort of conditions prevail down at the 
Passes of the Mississippi, where the business is not Mississippi's 
business alone, but Philadelphia's business, or New York’s busi- 
ness, or Chicago’s business. It is natural that those shoals 
should form, and it is necessary that Congress should make 
Appropriations to keep them clear, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Government, as on the Great 

Lakes, any dredges of its own for excavating the bars that form 
at the mouths of the rivers along the Gulf and in the delta of 
the Mississippi? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; all of those dredges 
are owned by the Government. There was a provision put in 
the law a few years ago, as I recall, that above a certain point 
here on the Atlantic coast north the Government should not 
construct any dredges, but that did not apply to the southern 
waters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All along the Gulf coast? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: And at the mouth of the 
rivers, 

Mr. DUPRE. The report shows that there are two dredges 
owned by the Government that are constantly in operation at 
the mouth of the river. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington rose. . 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman desire? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Five minutes. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the paragraph and all aménd- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
I ought not to let this day close without expressing my very 
great pleasure at the return of my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] once more to the Republican fold. 
Yesterday when he for the time being followed the President 
I-was bowed with grief, and it disturbed me not a little, but 
Since he has come back to-day I want to greet him. It is not 
very often that the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is wrong. He is. usually right, and as I have been reading these 
items of appropriations to-day I have thought of the fight 
that was made by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania and myself during the last Congress, and if the fight we 
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made had been won there would have been a different situation 

in this country to-day. I want to read a dispatch that I have 

received from Seattle that throws light upon what I have in 
Secretary 


mind. It is directed to the distinguished of Com- 
merce. It is as follows: = A etl 

EATTLE, 27, 1916, 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, = 


Secretary of Cummerce, Washington, D. O.: 

Due entirely to section 13 of seamen's bill. 8 rt vessels loaded 
with lumber for foreign trade have been delayed total of 53 days owing 
to inability to secure certified seamen Some have been permitted to 
clear without full compliance with law. Two vessels are now waitin: 
for crews not obtainable owing to seamen’s bill. This is detrimenta 
to our commerce and principal industry. There has been no delay 
clearing pepan vessels or vessels from British Columbia, our com- 
883 e earnestly est suspension of the section until the 

jovernment can offer relief by better legislation, 

MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF SEATTLE. 

If we write a few more laws on the statute books like the sea- 
men’s law, it will not be necessary for us to improve our har- 
bors, because no vessels will be able to sail out of them, any- 
way. I am proud to say that my friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr], joined me in fighting this law, the 
most vicious and destructive ever written on our statute books. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Inland waterway on the coast of Louisiana: For maintenance from 
Franklin to Mermentau, $10,000, and from Mermentau River to Sa- 
bine River, La. and Tex., $10,000; in all, $20,000. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read; and I 
desire to state that it meets the approval of the chairman of 
the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 22, after the figures “$13,000,” insert: 

“Provided, That, of the amount herein appropriated, the sum of 
1,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, may be expended 
m removing the wrecked lock and dam near the mouth of the Mer- 
mentau River.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Removing the water hyacinth, Alabama, ere oe Louisiana, and 
Texas: For the removal of the water hyacinth from the navigable 
waters in the States named, in so far as it is or may become an 
obstruction to navigation, $20,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the word “hyacinth” in line 24. A few days ago I 
had the pleasure, and it was a real pleasure, of voting with the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in favor of re- 
taining the duty on sugar so as to save $41,000,000 to the Gov- 
ernment. In a few weeks hence we will be called upon to vote 
for a bill to levy additional taxes to pay the expenses of the 
Government for the coming year, and we shall vote for that; 
we will have to; and here to-day, if the statements made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] are true, we are 
absolutely throwing away $20,000,000 on improvement of rivers 
worthless to commerce, where there is no commerce, where 
there is not much water, and in this case where they have to 
take the weeds out in order that boats may navigate the 
streams, 

We ought to remember, gentlemen on that side of the House, 
and there are not very many of them here, I think only about 
25, and about an equal number of this side—50 gentlemen alto- 
gether, here to pass a bill appropriating $39,000,000—we ought 
to remember that a good gentleman that used to be over in the 
Senate from Ohio, Mr. Burton, and who stopped the waste of 
public funds, is not there now. In the last Congress he saved 
this country $42,000,000 by his opposition. There will be no 
person over in the Senate this year to do that, and when this 
bill goes from this House with its $39,000,000 or $40,000,000, it 
will come back with eight or ten million dollars more, and we 
will pass it, because there will be enough money going into the 
districts, not to benefit the rivers but benefit the people that 
want it, and a whole lot of other Members who want to favor 
them will vote for it also. 

I think gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, in view of 
the fact that we need money to run this Government for the 
next year, in view of the fact that they put the duty on sugar 
for the express purpose of getting money, in view of the fact 
that we will be voting in a little while for more taxes on the 
people, would be wise If they would think the matter over and 
reduce the appropriation carried by this bill to what it ought 
to be, at least to $20,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman propose by his amend- 
ment to strike out the word “hyacinth” ? 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
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Mr. HARRISON. If it should be stricken out, we would 
appropriate $20,000 to remove the water. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. If we remove the water the 
hyacinths will not grow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It would not take that much to remove the 
water from most of the river. t 

— CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. * 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bayou Queue de Tortue, La.: For maintenance, $3,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think we had an understanding last night that if we 
met at 11 o'clock we would quit at this time to-night. It will 
be 5.30 before the House adjourns. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHerrey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill, H. R. 12193, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

Mr, SHERLEY, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 14303) making appropriations for fortifi- 
cations and other work for defense, for the armament thereof, 
for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, 
and for other purposes, which was read a first and second time 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered printed. (H. Rept. 498.) 
. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 

e $ 

MINORITY VIEWS ON PHILIPPINE BILL. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr, Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs, I have presented a report on the bill S. 381, and 
I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MANN. What is the bill? 

Mr, GARRETT. It is not necessary to report it in this way. 
I am asking unanimous consent that the minority may have five 
days in which to file minority views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee IMr. Gan- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs have five days in which to file their 
views on the bill S. 381. Is there objection? Z 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein some ob- 
servations which I made on the McLemore resolution, and have 
not been put in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Me- 
Lemore resolution. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, is to-morrow pen- 


sion day? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. Do you expect to go ahead right away with this 


bill, or has the Pension Committee something to eall up? Or do 
they waive their rights? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They do not object to it. 

Mr. MANN. I am well aware that under the action of the 
Democratic caucus they can not object to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They could, but I understand there is noth- 
ing from that committee. 

Mr. MANN. We just wanted to know for information, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
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Academy at West Point Rene W. Pintó y Wentworth, a citizen 
of Cuba; 

S. 585. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisse- 
ton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United 
States; ; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; and 

S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reconp by inserting a little address by 
the Hon. William H. Calder, a former Member of this House 
and a candidate for United States Senator in the State of New 
York, on the subject of preparedness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] The 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, April 7, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. y 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the severa! calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1417) to erect or purchase, or 
both, a factory for the manufacture of armor, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 497), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Insular Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 381) to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 499), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memo- 
rial were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 14296) to authorize and em- 
power the Secretary of the Interior immediately to develop oil- 
producing lands belonging to the public domain, to authorize an 
appropriation therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 14297) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Sanford, in the State of Maine; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 14298) to standardize the barrel of 
lime; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 14299) to amend section 33 
of an act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary, approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, $ 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 14300) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Duquesne, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 14301) to increase the pay 
of United States penitentiary guards; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 14302) to provide for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service of the 
United States of America, the establishment of a civil-service 
superannuation and disability pension system, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 14303) making appropria- 
tions for fortifications and other works of defense, for the 
armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service, and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 194) authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate the lobbying activities 
of the Du Pont Powder Co. and others; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


By Mr. BARNHART: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
26) authorizing the printing of the journal of the national en- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 27) 
authorizing the printing of a revised edition of the bankruptcy 
laws, as prepared by the Committee on Revision of the Laws of 
the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, favoring adequate preparedness for the 
Army and Navy of the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 14304) granting a pension 
to Sidonia Lanitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 14305) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry A. Butts; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 14306) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James R. Davidson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14307) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Sowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14308) granting a pension to Lyda Brown; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 14309) granting an increase 
of pension to Tillie E. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 14310) granting a pension to 
Thompson S. Lozan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 14311) granting a pension to Patrick Me- 
Donald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14312) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Dippre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14313) 
granting a pension to Sue E. Madden; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. DARROW: A bili (H. R. 14314) granting a pension to 
Sarah C. Daisey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 14315) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14316) for the relief of the widow of Pat- 
rick F. McDermott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 14317) to reinstate Joseph 
Thaddeus Zak as a cadet at the United States Military Academy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 14318) granting a pension to 
Frank L. Schaarman, alias Frank L. Sherman; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14819) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Essick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14320) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward E. Curran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14321) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14322) grant- 
ing a pension to Emily Zapf; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14323) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel J. Masters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 14324) removing the re- 
strictions of Nancy Smith; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14325) to enroll Robert Underwood; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 14326) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 14327) granting a pension 
to Louisa C. Younker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14828) granting a pension to Benjamin Jad- 
win; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 14329) granting an 
increase of pension to Clark K. Denny; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14330) for the relief of James W. Kingon; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14331) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Harriett A. Langston; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14332) for the relief of the estate of 
Robert P. Paramore; to the Committee on Claims. 
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to Hulda B. Bryant, former widow of John W. Walker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 14334) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura Liming; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 14385) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Muller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 14836) for the relief of the 
heirs of Mrs. Susan A. Nicholas; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Manila Mer- 
chants’ Association ; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also (by request), memorial of Murray Post, No. 179, Grand 
Army of the Republic, indorsing Senate bill 892 and House bill 
386; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of Republican State conven- 
tion at Topeka, Kans., favoring national woman suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition’ of Bert H. Simpson and other citizens of Don- 
iphan County, Kans., against passage of bills to amend postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEALES: Petition of residents of Gettysburg and 
Cumberland Township, Adams County, Pa., urging the passage 
of House bill 13342, to improve and maintain certain public 
roads and parts thereof included within the limits of the na- 
tional park at Gettysburg, as defined by the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to establish a national military park at Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,“ approved February 11, 1895, and making an appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13353. for relief of 
Martin Frey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petition of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and 200 people of Freeland, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; ‘to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of citizens of the twelfth Indiana 
district, against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens and organizations of the twelfth 
Indiana district, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., favor- 
ing House bill 6915, relative to employees of the postal service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of 23 citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the ‘Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of Local Union No. 97 of 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, of Mount Clemens, 
Mich., in support of the Linthicum resolution for Federal in- 
spection of dairies and dairy products; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petitions of Alvin Baerwolf and 12 other citizens of the 
seventh congressional district of Michigan, for an embargo on 
shipment of munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Speaker Baptist Church, of Melvin, Sanilac 
County; session of First Presbyterian Church of Lapeer; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of North Branch; C. E. Crissman 
and 19 other citizens of Macomb County; and 11 citizens of 
Melvin, all in the State of Michigan, asking passage of 
Webb-Smith national prohibition resolution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of F. J. Jenkins and 19 other farmers of Tus- 
cola County and Mrs. Arthur E. Moore and 28 other members of 
Fremont Grange, No. 654, of Sanilac County, Mich., protesting 
against Madden amendment limiting size of parcel-post pack- 
ages; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CROSSER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CONRY (by request): Petition of certain citizens of 
St. Helena, Cal., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of United States peni- 
tentiary guards at Leavenworth, Kans., for increase of pay; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petitions of sundry citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in behalf of woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., in ap- 
position to House bills 6468 and 491, to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of Hill and Valley Club of Hay- 
ward, Cal., favoring Senate joint resolution 132, relative to 
citizenship ‘ot North American Indian; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petitions of Henry Torrance and J. M. Etzel 
Co., of New York City, favoring preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of the Men's Club of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, of Chicago, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of United States penitentinry 
guards at Leavenworth, Kans., for increase of pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of officers of the Massachu- 
setts squadron of cavalry, favoring organization of a perma- 
nent New England regiment of cavalry; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of Mrs. Marion E. Kemmer and 
77 other members of the Federation of Women's Clubs, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for favorable action by the House of 
Representatives on House bill 6915; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles L. McElroy and 198 other citizens 
of Cleyeland, Ohio, praying for the enactment of House bill 
6915; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 14099, for 
relief of James Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petitions of citizens of Dunn Center, 
Killdeer, Werner, Taylor, Renville, Halliday, Emerson, Mandan, 
Bismarck, Manning, Kulm, Marie, Forbes, Wirch, McClusky. 
Niagara, Pilot, McCanna, Shawnee, Leonard, Doyon, Crary, 
Zenith, and Belfield, all in the State of North Dakota, protest- 
Ing against the enactment of House bill 652; to the Committee 


on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. HOPWOOD: Petition of Church of the Brethren, of 
Paint Township; Burden Bearers S. S. C., of Windber; 40 
people of Stoyestown, 250 people of Stoyestown, and 150 
people of Stoyestown, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry cit- 
izens of the State of Washington, against passage of bills to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Washington 
against passage of bills for Sunday closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia; to ‘the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petitions of F. H. Hitchcock and 11 other 
residents of Fenton; E. C. Van De Walker and 6 other resi- 
dents of Mount Morris; and John A. Bradley and 7 other resi- 
dents of Holly, all in the State of Michigan, favoring a tax on 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Frank Dvyzewiecki and 50 other 
members of Vine Grange, No. 744, of Tawas City, Mich., against 
the Madden rider in Post Office appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petitions of sundry citizens and societies in 
the State of New York favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Syracuse, N. X., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAPES: Memorial of Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School of Lamont, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Seattle (Wash.) Chamber of 
Commerce urging appropriation for providing a halibut boat 
for north Pacific waters; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of guards of United States penitentiary, Leuv- 
enworth, Kans., for increase of pay; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of 62 citizens of the city of Red Bluff, and 
A. M. Todd and others, of Placerville, all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, against passage of bills to amend the postal Jaw; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. M. Todd and others, of Placerville, Cul, 
against the Sunday observance bill in the District of Columbia ; : 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of W. S. Brown, of Brooklyn, in- 
dorsing House bill 11876; to the Committee on Labor. 
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Also, petition of George Y. Davison, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favor- 
ing censorship of picture films; to the Committee on Education, 

Also, memorial of American Temperance Board of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., indorsing the Sheppard-Barkley bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co., 
of New York, opposing House bill S036; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Van Blerck Motor Co., of Monroe, Mich., op- 
posing House bill 9411; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also memorial of Knights of Columbus Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. X., in re p ess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Rev. J. H. Johnson, pastor of 
the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church, of Dalbo, Minn., 
favoring peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and organization of the State 
of Minnesota, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. E. Johnson and members of the Almelund 
Farmers’ Club of Minnesota, favoring investigation of monopoly 
in twine industry; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: Memorial of Epworth League of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of New Jersey Senate, indorsing 
House bill 11250 and Senate bill 703; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also, memorial of New Jersey Senate, favoring erection of an 
archives building in Washington; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of New Jersey Senate, favoring preparedness ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, in re industrial efliciency; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational and -Cooperative 
Union of America and of the National Grange, in re legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 84 citizens of Esplee, 
favoring passage of Senate bill 2986, relative to Federal farm- 
loan system; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Rev. J. C. M. Johnston, New 
Wilmington, Pa., opposing the Shields water-power bill; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of T. H. Sawhill and Post No. 555, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of \Claysville, Pa., favoring House bill 
11707, a bill granting an increase of pension to soldiers’ wid- 
ows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Washington Branch (Pa.) Socialist 
Party, favoring House joint resolution 137, prohibiting secta- 
rian appropriations and opposing House bills 401 and 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution signed by Rev. H. Edward Cottrell, in behalf 
of the Hoover Heights Gospel Tabernacle, of New Castle, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, resolution signed by John Richardson and adopted by 
the Maitland Memorial Church, of New Castle, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution signed by Mr. Thomas E. Dagg and 16 other 
citizens of Washington County, Pa., favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by Mr. J. H. McClure in ‘behalf of the 
Wiimington Grange, No. 1477, New Wilmington, Pa., in support 
of the Government ownership of telephone and ‘telegraph sys- 
tems; to the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Also, petition signed by Mr. J. H. McClure, in behalf of the 
Wilmington Grange, No. 1477, New Wilmington, Pa., protesting 
against preparedness and favoring the manufacture of muni- 
‘tions of war by the Federal Government; to the Committee on 
‘Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Harrisville, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial on preparedness presented by Mr. Scott Mun- 
nell, of New Castile, Pa., in behalf of Willard Grange, No. 1440, 
New Castle, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Major How Post, No. 47, Grand 
Army of the Republic, by G. W. Heath, post commander, and 
F. S. Bradley, adjutant, requesting passage of so-called Ash- 
brook widows’ pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


SENATE. 
Fermar, April 7, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following communi- 
cation: 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Senate: 

The Vice President being absent from the Senate, and the undersigned 
being also necessarily absent therefrom, he, as President pro tempore 
of the Senate, hereby names the Senator from New York, Mr. James A. 
O’GorMaN, to perform the duties of the Chair on the 7th day of April, 
1916, this substitution net to extend beyond an adjournment. 

JAMES P. CLankn, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 


Mr. O'Gonuax thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
COAST DEFENSES IN CALIFORNIA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Gorsran) laid before the 
Senate the following communication from the Secretary of War, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying -papers, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 5, 1916. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 

Sır: I have the honor to transmit herewith a statement showin: 
the coast defenses in the State of California, how they are manned, 
and the number and kind of guns in each fort, and to request that this 
statement be- substituted for a statement on the same subjects trans- 
mitted under date of March 31, 1916, in response to Senate resolution 
of March 27, 1916, which original statement was published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 4, 1916. 

Subsequently to the transmission of the o al statement to the 
Senate under date of March 31, it was found that the statement was 
arranged in such form as to be misleading, and as likely to convey an 
erroneous impression as to the seacoast armament in the State of 
California that can be manned by the available personnel, including both 
the personnel of the Regular Coast Artillery and that of the California 
Militia Coast Artillery.. The statement now inclosed, which is for 
substitution for the original statement, shows the actual condition of 
affairs in this respect. 

Respectfully, Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
N NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment.at the close of section 29, to be known as section 29a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following as a 
new section: 

Sec, 29a. In addition to military training soldiers while in the 
active service shall hereafter be given the 3 to study and 
receive instruction upon educational lines preparat or their return 
to civil life, and. when practicable, an average of 4 hours monthly 
shall be devoted to such work. Civilian teachers may be employed to 
ald the Army officers in giving such instruction, and part of this 
poste ‘or civil life 1l consist of vocational education either 

agriculture or the mechanic arts. The Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the President, shall prescribe rules and regulations for 
conducting the instruction hereln provided for. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: s 


Ashurst Di ham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga 
Bankhead du Pont Myers moot 
Beckham Gallinger Norris Sterlin 
Brady O'Gorman Sutherland 

egee Hardwick Oliver n 
Broussard Hitchcock Overman Taggart 
Burleigh Husting Thomas 
Catron Johnson, Me. Page Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Tillman 
Chilton Jones Ransdell Townsend 
Clap Kenyon Reed Underwood 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Robinson Vardaman 
Colt Lane Shafroth Walsh 
Culberson Lodge Sheppard Warren 

ins McCumber Sherman Weeks 
Curtis Martin, Va. Simmons 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorf] on account of illness. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on official 
business. He is paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brany]. 
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I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence on account 
of illness of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sanrr]. 

These announcements may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the bill under con- 
sideration I submit three telegrams from citizens of New 
Hampshire which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered. y 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 


Nasuva, N. H., April 6, 1916. 
Senator GALLINGCER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

As an ex-militiaman and member Plattsburg Training Regiment, who 
has the adequate defense of the country at heart, I urge you use your 
influence to obtain an Army bill that puts all forms of our national 
defense under direct Federal control. Section 56 of the present Senate 
hill shoald be preserved. The killing of this section is dangerous to the 
Plattsburg movement, which to-day is essential for the training of 
reserve officers. I also a consistent naval program, as advised by 
the General Board of the Navy. 

ELIOT A. CARTER. 


Nasuva, N. H., April 6, . 
Senator J. II. GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Section 56 of Senate Army Dill is essential for sound military system 
in this country. Its defeat would be disastrous. ye 


Keene, N. II., April 6, 1916. 


Senator Jacen H. GALLINGER, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 


Do all you can to put through Federal reserve plan, section 56 of 
Senate bill. <A national system of Plattsburg camps is of vital impor- 
tance to all loyal American citizens. It will enable business and pro- 
fessional men to get military training which will be invaluable. 

Joux ELLIOT, 
Member First Training Regiment. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, several days ago I had 
read from the Secretary’s desk a letter I had received from Mr. 
du Pont and my answer to that letter, in which I stated to 
Mr. du Pont that if Mr. Cooper and Mr. Landis would write me 
letters stating their attitude with reference to the amendment 
I offered proposing an investigation to determine whether. the 
Government should establish 2 water-power plant and a nitric- 
acid plant I would be glad to have the letters read in my time, 
so as to present their statement to the Senate. I present a letter 
from Mr. Cooper and ask to have it read so that the Senate may 
be informed as to what Mr. Cooper has to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 2 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: On page 5347 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you 
charge that I have been “ endeavoring to defeat the legislation that was 
before the House looking to the Government of the United States estab- 
lishing a water power and a nitrogen plant for the Government's own 
use. 

In your discussion of this nitrogen 8 you have made it appear 
that I was an active representative of the Du Pont Co. seeking to de- 
feat section 82 of the House military bill. 3 when accusa- 
tions are made, at least some little justification is found. In this case, 
however, not a vestige of fact justifies what you have said. 

My reply to your charges is that you have been most 3 im- 
posed upon. I have never, except as noted below, elther directly or 
Fire by spoken word or written letter, discussed section 82 of 
the Hay bill, or the subject therein referred to, with even one Member 
of the House of Representatives, either while the section was in the 
committee or while it was before the Honse. 

It is equally true that the Du Pont Powder Co, has never at any 
time even suggested to me that I should do the things you charge me 
with. This is as sweeping a denial as can be made. 

I live in the State of Connecticut and when the Hay bill was in 
committee I called on Congressman TiLson (of the Hay committee), of 
Connecticut, in his office and asked him for a copy of the Hay bill, and 
told bim I was interested in the section regarding the fixation of 
nitrogen and hoped it would be so drawn that everyone would have a 
fair chance to compete for the Government’s nitrogen needs. My in- 
terview with Mr. Tinson was about 10 minutes Jong and is the total 
extent of my acquaintance with him, and I have never seen since. 
Congressman TiLsoN’s office afterwards mailed me a copy of the Hay 
bill without any comments whatsoever. 

Your offer to read this letter Into the Senate record is in harmony 
with your well-deserved reputation for fairness of mind, and I hold 
myself always at your service and shall be very glad to come to Wash- 
ington at any time and appear before you or any of your fellow Sen- 
ators. and there face the people who have imposed upon you, 

Yours, very truly, $ 


New York, April 5, 1916. 


HucH L. Cooper. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, at the time I made my 
address to the Senate on the subject of the Government build- 
ing its own nitric-acid plant I knew that Mr. Cooper was one 
of the consulting engineers of this company. I was informed 
that Mr. Cooper had brought the bill to Washington for the 
Du Pont Co., which was read from the desk, proposing that the 


Government give them an opportunity to establish a water 
power with which to make nitric acid. 

In addition to that, I had been informed that Mr. Cooper had 
stated in the New Willard Hotel to a gentlemnn of high charac- 
ter and eminent ability, whose statements could not be contro- 
verted, that Mr. Cooper was fighting or proposed to fight a 
Government nitric-acid plant. 

Since the receipt of Mr. Cooper's letter, as the communication 
did not come to me direct from the gentleman to whom Mr. 
Cooper made the statement, I called on the gentleman myseif 
to get his statement at first hand, and the gentleman stated to 
me that he did have a conversation with Mr. Cooper on this sub- 
ject, but said that I was mistaken in quoting Mr. Cooper as 
saying that he was fighting a Government nitric-acid plant or 
a Government water power for that purpose; but he stated to 
me this morning that Mr. Cooper did state that he was opposed 
te a Government plant. So what I said is confirmed, so far as 
my information was concerned, except that I was mistaken in 
quoting the gentleman as saying that Mr. Cooper would fight 
the bill. The information I get from this gentleman now is that 
Mr. Cooper said he was opposed to it. 

Mr. President, I have a letter also from Mr. Landis with refer- 
ence to this same matter, which I ask to have read at the Secre- 
turx's desk, so that the Senate may be informed as to what Mr. 
Landis has to say in reference to the charge I made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

E. I. bu Poxt DE NEMOURS & Co., 
x Wilmington, Del., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: On page 5347 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you 
April 3, 1916, on the nitric-acid proposition you read and had printed 
in the Recor a communication by you to Mr. P. S. du Pont, president 
of the Du Vont Co., in answer to a communication from him, in which 

say: 
vn Nee also been informed that Mr. Charles B. Landis, an employee 
of your company, has been in Washington, and cxerted his influence 
against the proposals in the House bill looking to the Government secur- 
La supply of nitrogen,” 

Supplementing this, you state that if Mr. Landis will write you that 
he was not in Washington opposing the House bill you would be glad 
to poaa his letter in the RECORD. 

have had nothing to do with any provision in the House biil bear- 
ing on nitrates or anything else. Indeed, I do not recall that I have 
ever — to any Senator or Representative about nitrates or the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Very truly, yours, C. B. Laxpis. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, what I was contending 
for in my speech was the establishment of a Government plant 
to make nitrogen with which to make the powder supply that 
is required by our Army and Navy; that was the substance of 
my contention. I made these statements with reference to Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Landis, and it is proper that I should now state 
on what basis I made this representation, as far as Mr. Landis 
is concerned. I had it from what I considered reliable sources, 
I confirmed the information that I had yesterday before having 
Mr. Landis’s letter read. These are the facts: 

In a letter I wrote to Mr. du Pont, the president of the Du 
Pont Powder Co., I stated that— 

I have also been informed that Mr. Charles B. Landis, an employee 
of your company, has been in Washington exerting his influence against 
the proposals in the House bill looking to the Government securing a 
supply of nitrogen. 

After receiving Mr. Landis’s letter that has just been rend, it 
is proper that I state on what information I made this state- 
ment. r 

Mr. R. F. Bower, of Albemarle County, Va., is one of the offi- 
cial representatives of the Farmers’ Union in the United States. 
Mr. R. B. Carter, formerly of Albemarle County, Va., is now 
one of the engineers employed by the Du Pont Powder Co. Mr. 
Bower and Mr. Carter are friends. Mr. Bower is greatly inter- 
ested in the development by the Government of a nitric-acid 
plant, in hopes that if the Government develops such a plant it 
may aid in securing cheaper fertilizer for the farmers of the 
United States. He discussed this question with his friend, Mr. 
Carter. Shortly afterwards Mr. Carter went to dinner with 
Mr. Charles B. Landis, and Mr. Carter stated to Mr. Bower that 
at the dinner he called to Mr. Landis’s attention the argument - 
that Mr. Bower was making in favor of a nitric-acid plant 
built by the Government, and told Mr. Bower that, in reply to 
his statement, Mr. Landis said to him that— 

You should not advocate such a pro Our company is opposin 
a Government nitric-acid plant. eee _ sence 

Mr. Bower repeated this statement to me before I wrote the 
letter to Mr. du Pont. After receiving the letter from Mr. 
Landis which I have just had read, I sent for Mr. Bower und 
told him that I must give his name as authority for my state- 
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ment. He stated he wanted to let Mr. Carter know that I in- nitrogen and his connection with the proposed amendment to 


tended to use the statement. Mr. Carter came to see me per- 
sonally, explained his relations with his company, and said it 
would embarrass him greatly if I repeated the statement. I 
assured him that I regretted to embarrass him in any way, but 
it was on the basis of what he said that I had made the state- 
ment in reference to Mr. Landis, and that I felt that it was my 
duty to repeat the source of my information. Although Mr. 
Carter was anxious that I should not bring him into the matter, 
he confirmed to me what Mr. Bower had stated in reference to 
his conversation with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. President, Mr. Carter is an employee of the Du Pont 
Powder Co. He was an unwilling witness; he did not desire 
me to make this statement, but I have made the statement on 
the basis of what he said as to his conversation with Mr. 
Landis—that the Du Pont Co. was opposing a Government 
nitric-acid plant. That is the gravamen of the whole charge 
that I have made against the Du Pont Co. In my remarks the 
other duy I did not reflect upon the company, its officers, or its 
agents. 

A short while ago we had a proposition before the Senate to 
build an armor-plate factory. The Bethlehem Steel Co. openly 
opposed the proposition. It wrote circular letters to me, and 
I have no doubt every Senator here received them. ‘There was 
no reflection on the Bethlehem Steel Co. because it saw fit, for 
its own interest, to oppose a Government armor-plate plant. 
Nevertheless, the Senate, in its wisdom, determined to establish 
a Government plant. The only charge that I made was that 
the agents of this company were opposing the Government plant. 
They had a right to do so if they wanted to; but we have the 
right, if we think it to the better Interests of the people of the 
United States, to establish a Government plant, and it is for us 
to determine what is the wise course to pursue. 

There is just one more thing that I wish to say about this mat- 
ter, and then I am through. I think I have done full justice to 
these gentlemen by giving them an opportunity, through me, 
to make their statement and to have it read at the Secretary’s 
desk. I have given the Senate the source of my information. 

Pay before yesterday I came into the Senate and found the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on the floor ask- 
ing unanimous consent for the consideration of a resolution of 
investigation. I stood in the rear of the Hall and inquired 
what was going on, but took no part in the matter whatever. 
I notice that the Washington Post and a number of other news- 
papers carried to the country the statement that I had objected 
to the consideration of the resolution of investigation. proposed 
by the senior Senator from Illinois. The Record discloses the 
fuet that I did not object. I had no idea of objecting; it did not 
enter my head for one moment to object. I have no objection 
new, not only to the consideration of the resolution but to its 
passage, if the Senator from IIIinois is prepared to say that he 
is willing to vouch for the statements contained in his reso- 
jution. 

So far as this matter is concerned, what I have done has been 
absolutely in the open. I made my statement in the open; I have 
not made any anonymous statements against anybody. I called 
the men’s names; I had their letters read from the Secretary’s 
desk, and have given the Senate the basis on which I made the 
statements, so far as they were concerned. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to now argue this case or to go 
into it. I think the question of the Government of the United 
States establishing for itself a nitric-acid plant, so that it may 
have a supply of powder in case we should engage in a foreign 
war, is one of the most important questions that confronts the 
country. < 

Not for one minute in these proceedings have I advocated the 
interest of any corporation or of any private individual. All that 
I have asked the Senate to do is to have the question investi- 
gated with a view of looking to the establishment of a Govern- 
ment water-power development and of a Government nitrogen 
plant, From these resolutions, and from these false statements 
as to my attitude that are being circulated, it is apparent to me 
that some one or some source is trying to becloud this situa- 
tion and build up a false issue in order to carry the Senate and 
the country away from the real issue that confronts us, and that 
is the question as to whether the Government itself shall pur- 
sue an investigation at this time looking to the establishment 
of a Government plant. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think that while the 
subject matter of the remarks of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop] is fresh in our minds I may be per- 
mitted to say only a few words, as incidentally I have been con- 
nected with this matter by reason of the introduction of a bill. 

The Senator from Alabama has most frankly and fully stated 
lis connection with the subject of the fixation of atmospheric 


this bill. I do not care anything at all about the activities of 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Landis. Mr. Landis I have not seen for 
months, although I know him as an ex-Member of Congress, re- 
siding in Wilmington, and know him very pleasantly. Mr. 
Cooper, the day before I introduced the bill which was sent to 
me by the president of the Du Pont Co., came to my office; aud 
not knowing him, and, as a younger Member of this body and 
new in legislative experience, naturally being somewhat careful 
of horrible lobbies that are operating, I inquired who he was. 
He told me, and stated also that he knew the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa] very well, who would tell me what 
his reputation was. I inquired of the Senator from Montana, 
and he said that Mr. Cooper was a very eminent hydroelectric 
engineer who, I believe, had built the dam across the Missis- 
sippi and had been engaged in the State of the Senator from 
Montana for a number of months on such propositions. 

So that when Mr. Cooper came back in the afternoon to see 
me I was satisfied to have quite an extended talk with him 
and introduced him to the chairman of the Military Comunittee, 
with whom he desired to speak, believing that he was entitled to 
a proper hearing from any Member or any committee of this 
body. Later on he asked me to introduce the bill which he 
gave me, and which I afterwards introduced; but, not knowing 
by what authority he was acting in that particular respect, and 
as his previous conversation with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] and myself, I think, did not indicate that he was 
authorized to present any bill with the approval of the company 
which he represented, I insisted that I should first have the re- 
quest of the president of the Du Pont Co., whom I know very 
well, and if he requested me to introduce that bill I should be 
glad to do it and see that it got a fair hearing. I have a tele- 
gram from the president of the company, received either that 
evening or the next morning, which I shall ask to have the 
Secretary read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 

WILMINGTON, DEL., March 29, 1916. 
Senator WILLARD SAULSBURY * 

Endeavored to call cer by phone this evening, but your phone re- 
ported out of order, ould greatly appreciate your introducing bill as 
requested by our Mr. Cooper. 

Pierre S. pu Pont. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I introduced that bill and 
had this talk with the chairman of the Military Committee, who, 
if I may be permitted to quote the conversation, stated that be- 
fore matters could be inquired of by his committee from the 
War Department there would have to be some matter before his 
committee, and, I have no doubt, that was the occasion for the 
introduction of the bill. 

Since then F have seen Mr. Cooper but once. He came to my 
oflice the day following with Mr. Hamilton M. Barksdale, a vice 
president of the Du Pont Co., a gentleman of the highest 
reputation, a man who has been my warm personal friend for 
years, with whom in the same house I lived for a number of 
years when we were bachelors, a classmate of the Senator from 
Alabama at the University of Virginia; and, at his request, I 
asked the Senator from Alabama if he would see Mr. Barksdale 
and have him fully explain to him the position of the Du Pont 
Co., which Mr. Barksdale certainly represents in this mat- 
ter by reason of his position. The Senator from Alabama is, I 
believe, going to see him. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Delaware that I will be very glad to see Mr. Barksdale 
and hear his statement about the matter. Mr. Barksdale has 
not yet called on me, but when he does I shall be glad to see 
him and hear all he has to say. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I had a letter from him acknowledging 
my telegram, saying that he intended calling on the Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have stated all the communica- 
tion I have had with the members of the Du Pont Co. When 
Mr. Barksdale called he asked me if I would be willing, or if 
I were in a position where I could see that their suggestions as 
to what they were willing to do had fair consideration. I told 
him I would do my best for that company, as for any other com- 
pany in my State, and no more than I would for any other com- 
pany, to see that any proposal they had to make to the Govern- 
ment was properly considered. He expressly stated to me—and 
I have absolutely no doubt that he stated it correctly, because 
I know that he would not state anything incorrectly—that the 
position of his company was this: They have decided to build for 
their own use a plant somewhere for the recovery of nitric acid 
from the atmosphere. He described the character of their proc- 
ess to me, and he said to me, as is shown by the correspondence 
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which has been inserted in the Recorp, that they had been con- 
sidering the erection and installation of a plant of that character 
in this hemisphere, or in North America, I think, about the time 


the war broke out, and had determined to establish one. The 
breaking out of the war and its continuance had caused them 
te believe that their plans respecting the location of that plant 
should be modified, and that the plant should be established 
within the United States, where it might aways be available for 
the production of nitric acid, which is absolutely essential to 
the manufacture of explosives, because in case of international 
complications the plant otherwise might not be available. 

Their proposition, as I understand the matter, and what they 
say they are willing to do—and what I have no doubt they will 
do if they are able to obtain a satisfactory water power for use 
in the production of nitric acid—is, without any expense what- 
ever to the Government, to erect a plant which shall be erected 
under plans as desired by the War Department; that the War 
Department may take their product at a fair price, to be fixed by 
the Secretary of War—any portion or all of that product—and 
may take possession of the plant for the use of the Government at 
any time when necessary, and at the end of the lease, which is 
proposed to be for 50 years, or the license, or the permit, or what- 
ever you desire to call it, the Government may take over the 
whole plant permanently. 

It seems to me, more from what the Senator from Alabama has 
said than from anything I knew, that it is a most important 
matter that our country should be in a position within its bor- 
ders to produce its own munitions of war. It seems to me, in 
addition, Mr, President, that the usual objection can not be made 
to the Government entering into the production of nitric acid 
from the air, the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, which may be 
urged to almost any other manufacturing proposition, because 
there are no manufacturers in this country at present engaged 
in the business who would be in the slightest degree interfered 
with or competed with by the Government. Therefore I can not 
see the slightest objection to the Government entering into this 
business at this time. Neither can I see any objection, apart 
from the idea of the Government entering into manufacturing 
propositions—and there is less objection in this case than in any 
other I know of that has ever been presented—neither can I 
see any objection whatever to the utilization of the water power 
on the Tennessee River, if that is, as I understand it is, the loca- 
tion that is rather referred to by the proposition of the Senator 
from Alabama, although it covers generally 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want that statement to go into 
the Recorp without contradiction. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am perfectly willing to withdraw it if I 
misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to say this: The Government engi- 
neers have made a report in reference to the Muscle Shoals 
proposition on the Tennessee River, and have recommended its 
feasibility and practicability for utilization by the Government 
or private persons for the establishment of a great water power ; 
but I have not for one moment contended for the Tennessee 
River proposition or any other. I notice that everybody con- 
nects me with it, and they try to make it appear—I am not re- 
ferring to the Senator from Delaware—that I am advocating 
something here because it happens to be in my State. 

I wish to say to the Senator that more than two years ago, 
in the House of Representatives, I called the attention of the 
House to our unpreparedness, that we had no nitrogen supply, 
and urged, in a speech that I delivered in the House, that the 
Government should do something. I am advocating this propo- 
sition because I think it is suicidal if the Government of the 
United States sleeps on its rights and does not do something. 

Now, I have not advocated and am not advocating, so far as 
I am concerned, any point where the water power should be 
developed or any process by which nitrogen shall be made. I am 
advocating that we have an investigation, and that a board of 
engineers of the United States Army select the best place and 
the best process and put it to work. If they select Muscle Shoals 
and think that is the best place, I would be very glad to know it; 
but if they select Priest Rapids on the Columbia River, or some 
other place, I will be equally glad to know that the Government 
is preparing for its defense, and will most cheerfully support 
any practicable and feasible recommendations that they may 
make to accomplish this purpose. 

The only thing that I wanted to say to the Senator in refer- 
ence to this is that I think the people who are fighting a Goy- 
ernment plant, who are trying to prevent the Government from 


doing this because I am advocating it or who are trying to con- 

nect me with some particular project, are trying to beclou! the 

situation, and that is the only reason I deny it. Muscle Shoals 

is a good place to establish it, but the Government Board of Engi- 

neers should determine what is the best place, and not myself or 

Se rents of the United States or the Congress of the United 
ates. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy. > 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I, of course, accept the statement of the 
Senator from Alabama implicitly, so far as his connection with 
the matter is concerned. My reference to it was doubtless 
caused by the general talk I have heard in connection with it. 
I can only say that in a measure the position in which the 
Senator seems to be placed now and then reminds me of the 
position in which I find myself. Simply because I am willing 
to say that gentlemen who are engaged in legitimate business, 
who are constituents of mine, desire me to present a bill for 
consideration to the Senate, I seem to be considered, in a meas- 
ure, as haying bills drawn by them for me and to be in a 
measure representing them, which I entirely and completely and 
utterly disavow. 

I may say, Mr. President, rather humorously, that I would 
hardly be recognized in my own State as representing some of 
the people, certainly, who are or were connected with this com- 
pany, whose interests I desire to have only just and proper 
treatment, and that is all. - 

I was simply saying that all three propositions—the one com- 
ing from the Agricultural Committee, which has been read into 
the Recorp; the one coming from the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop]; and the one coming from the Du Pont Co. 
itself—it seems to me are not necessarily inharmonious. I 
suggest, however, that here you have a proposition from a com- 
pany ready and willing to proceed with the manufacture of 2 
necessary ingredient in all munitions of war now used in the 
world; that is, in all explosives. They ask the Government to 
do nothing except to give them an opportunity to manufacture 
an article of which they are the greatest users in the world, as 
shown by their correspondence. 

A manufacturer, of course, when he is ready and willing to 
go ahead with a proposition, is very desirous of having the 
matter settled; and I would suggest to the gentlemen who have 
the idea that the Government should proceed that they de- 
termine to reserve for the Government, if they think proper— 
and I will vote with them for that purpose—the very best water 
power there is in the United States for the purpose of entering 
into the manufacture if the Government should so decide. But 
I think it would be only fair to this company, I think it would 
be only just to the people of this country, who are entitled to 
have manufactured within their borders all the necessaries of 
war, that the Government might say to these people: We 
should be glad to have you proceed with this manufacture at 
other points than those which we reserve for our own possible 
use,” or tell them that they prefer that there should be a Gov- 
ernment monopoly of the production of nitric acid from the 
atmosphere. 

These people are perfectly ready and willing to go ahead, 
and, as I understand the matter, are postponing it from the 
very proper desire, for which I think every Member of this 
body would honor them, to manufacture within this country the 
necessaries which enter into the manufacture of munitions of 
war, thereby giving this country control of its own supply of 
powder in case we should have a war with some foreign coun- 


try. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask that the Sec- 
MA may read again the amendment that I offered to sec- 
tion 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Georgia offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


Add at the end of section 29, which would come in the bill on page 
142, after line 2, the following: 

Sec. 29a. In addition to military training, soldiers while in the 
active service shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and 
receive instruction upon educational lines, preparatory for their re- 
turn to civil life, and, when practicable, an avera of 94 hours 
monthly shall be devoted to such work. Civillan teachers may be em- 
ployed to aid the Army officers in giving such instruction. A part of 
this preparation for civil life shall consist of vocational education, 
either in agriculture or the mechanic arts. The Secretary of War, 
with the approval of the President, shall prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for conducting the instruction herein provided for. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I claim no originality 
in offering an amendment to the military bill which will make 
the preparation of the private soldier for civil life a part of his 
work while he is with the colors. As far back as 1866 Gen. 
Lew Wallace wrote to the chairman of the Military Committee 


The Secretary will read the 
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of the House urging that the private soldier’s life should be for 
him, while with the colors, as nearly as practicable what West 
Point was for the officers. In this letter he stated that a con- 
siderable part of the time of the private soldier was without 
occupation, that this idleness was really a burden upon him; it 
was calculated not to improve but to injure him, and it deterred 
parents from giving their consent that their boys might enlist 
in the Army. In that letter he went on to show how easy it 
would be for the officers to devote, at Jeast when in garrison 
and when not on the march, three to four hours a day to 
teaching the private soldier, to developing him mentally, to 
developing his character, and to instructing him in some special 
vocation. ` 

The suggestions were not accepted at the time. The views of 
most of the older soldiers were antagonistic. But a process of 
evolution has been going on in the thought upon this subject, 
and now I believe it is true that a majority of the officers favor 
devoting 2 considerable part of the time of the private soldier 
to his preparation for a return to civil life. 

This subject has attracted the thought of the country. On 
the Pacific coast a number of publications have been made upon 
it. Chambers of commerce, through their committees given to 
investigating the question, have passed resolutions commending 
it. Writers in the eastern press have considered. and approved 
it. Gen, Wood has recently published a strong letter in one of 
the New York City papers expressing the opinion that ample time 
could be taken from the life of a private soldier under a short 
enlistment, under an enlistment for two years, which would 
not hinder his preparation as a soldier, and also send him back 
to private life much improved and developed in his general 
knowledge, and in some special vocation which he might select. 

Speaking of vocational instruction in this connection, let me 
say that the thought of the world in the last 20 years has made 
great progress and has substantially changed. Continuation 
schools, as they are called, are now the rule in Germany for 
all those who begin work as breadwinners before they are 21. 
The merchants and the manufacturers of our country are mov- 
ing strongly in that direction; and they favor for boys and girls 
under 21 years, and even 25, who enter their employment, the 
organization of part-time schools to develop them broadly, even 
though they have at an early age begun the struggle of life as 
breadwinners. 

A few years ago, when a prize was offered for an article upon 
the subject of preparation for defense, it was won—and his 
article received first position—by Col. William A. Glassford. The 
feature of his article was the presentation of the thought that 
part of the time of the private soldier must be used to prepare 
him to return to civil life; that the character of men needed in 
the Army were men who would enlist for a short period and 
return to civil life; that our real preparedness must consist of 
two forces—one the men in the Regular Army, and the other 
those in the Regular Army reserve, who, as privates in the Regu- 
lar Army, had been taught the work of a soldier, and who, re- 
maining after retiring from the colors upon the national reserve, 
could be called in 30 days to active service. 

I am prepared to vote for the immediate increase of the Army 
by 100,000 men. I believe in preparation for national defense, 
and I believe it is not preparation five years hence that we should 
especially consider, but preparation for next year. I am not so 
much interested about five years from now, but I am interested 
in this fall and next year. God grant we will not be called on 
to use them, If we are prepared, we will not be called on to 
use them; but if we are not prepared nobody knows how much 
we may need them. 

It is a mistake to think that we can remain upon land feeling 
perfectly secure on account of our Navy. I believe, man for man, 
that there is no more splendid set of officers who go on board 
vessels than the boys and the mature men of the American Navy. 
But we have two coasts, not always accessible even through the 
Panama Canal. It would take a navy double the size of ours 
to protect both of our coasts. And yet, if in 30 days we could put 
500,000 men upon our shore, ready to defend the shore, no 
country could land troops in the United States. They could not 
hope, no matter how large their navy, to bring over more than 
250,000 or 300,000 troops at a time; and if we had a land force 
ready to meet what they could first bring and prevent their 
landing, or drive them off, there would be no landing of enemy 
troops. 

Now, Mr. President, I like this section 29 of the bill. I like 
the provision about the seven years’ enlistment. I like the pro- 
vision that at the end of two years the private who desires has 
the privilege of going back to the reserve. I would be glad to go 
further and make it really his duty to go, unless he fell into a 
class that contemplated permanently being in the Army. I like 
the provision that if at the end of 12 months his officers in com- 
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mand find him proficient as a soldier they can permit him to 
retire at once to civil life. 

I heartily approve the provision for enlistments through the 
aid of postmasters. 

A few years ago the theory was that we could gather men 
into the Army who were to stay there, I believe the entire 
best thought of the Army and those who have studied the sub- 
ject is now against that view. Secretary of War Diekinson 
reached the conclusion that short-time enlistments were the 
wise plan. Secretary Stimson in his last report took the posi- 
tion that it was the short-time enlistment and the reserve that 
were necessary to build the Army. Secretary Garrison finally 
reached that conclusion. 

If we are to have an Army, if we are to prepare to meet an 
immediate demand, we ought to contemplate 500,000 men who 
can be called to the colors, who have been trained, and who can 
be called in 30 days. Instead of increasing the Army at 16,000 
a year, I should like to have the entire increase enlisted at 
once. I would like to see a hundred thousand men brought to 
the colors by the Ist of December on short-time enlistments. 

‘Then, I hope, under this bill, that we will send from the colors 
each year 75,000 men, sending them back to civil life members 
of the national reserve still for four years, or, I believe, under 
the terms of the bill, five years. If we would carry to the re- 
Serve each year 75,000 to 100,000 trained men who would re- 
main with the reserves we would soon have with our reserves 
at least 300,000 men. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say that I agree almost entirely with 
the Senator from Georgia; but I ask him if he does not think, 
in view of the fact that we have this difficulty in elisting the 
Army up to the legal authorized strength, it will be necessary 
in some way to make enlistment much more attractive than it 
is at present? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
eating. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand that, and I think the Senator's 
proposition goes a great way in the direction of making the 
service more attractive; but does he not think that some sub- 
stantial increase must be made in the pay of the enlisted men? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not say that I do. I do not 
look to the pay to get them. I want something worth more 
than the pay to get them, 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to assure the Senator that I have been 
an enlisted man myself, and that the amount of money which 
an enlisted man receives each month is extremely important 
to him, whether it is important to the Senator or whatever his 
views on the subject may be, and in an age like this, when an 
unskilled laborer can get $3 a day, you are not going to get a 
young American boy to put off his civil rights, privileges, and 
prerogatives for the right, if you may call it that, of serving the 
United States Government for $15 a month, which would not 
give him enough money to go to moving-picture shows. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the right spirit is 
put into the execution of the amendment which I have intro- 
duced, it will not be the $15 that takes the young man into the 
Army, it will be something worth a great deal more than the 
$15 a month. 3 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield tọ the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was not going to interrupt the Sen- 
ator further than to express the hope that the Presiding Officer 
will enforce the rule that has been enforced here as to inter- 
ruptions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will regard it as his duty to enforce the rule that a 
Senator can yield only for a question. If he yields for discus- 
sion or argument, he loses his right to the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, I desire to say I decline to 
yield except for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would prefer to go on just now 
without interruptions at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


That is the very thing I am adyo- 


Is the 


decision the Senate made yesterday on that question in force 
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and effect? The Senate yesterday decided that there was no 
such rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and others. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Missouri misapprehends the result of the vote yesterday. 
However, the Chair is not at liberty, of course, to enter into a 
discussion of it. The present occupant of the Chair will feel 
it to be his duty to enforce the rule just referred to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The present occupant of the floor 
will not yield to any question or any interruption except that 
which the rule permits, and if so interrupted by a Senator it 
will be because the Chair does not require the Senator who 
interrupts to obey the rule. 

Now, Mr. President, I had just called attention to the fact 
that Gen. Wallace presented this subject. I have called atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been an evolution of thought all 
over the United States upon it, and that in the Army there has 
been a change of thought. I had called attention to Gen. Wood’s 
indorsement of short enlistments, of Secretary Stimsou's in- 
dorsement, and to the features of the bill. ; 

This subject has been before the General Staff and the War 
College a number of times. They have been divided on it. 
Some of the older men have insisted that a soldier should do 
nothing but think of war; that he should receive no training 
except for fighting; that anything else was objectionable; but 
there has been a steady opposition to that line of thought in 
the Army, and I think the brightest and the ablest, especially 
of our younger officers, have realized how much better soldier, 
especially with the modern devices of war, is the man who has 
some education, who untlerstands something about mechanics, 
who has a broader knowledge and more culture. 

Mr. President, in 1913 the subject was referred to the Gen- 
eral Staff, and upon it the General Staff reported through Col. 
Biddle, approved by Gen. Ligett. I ask nothing better than 
that report to sustain the necessity for this provision. The 
report was made, but nothing substantial followed it. In the 
report it is pointed out that there is time that hangs idly upon 
the private’s mind and body which can be used so that the 
private can be greatly benefited, and that it is practicable to 
devote this time to preparing the private for his return to civil 
life. This is the report of Col. Biddle. Then he stated that the 
brighter the man the more education he has, the quicker he 
learns to be a soldier, and that general instruction under a two 
years’ enlistment instead of retarding fitness as a soldier will 
help. 

Then he comes to two other reasons of great importance. 
The soldier is to go back speedily if the enlistment is short 
into private life. Shall his Army service be a help or shall his 
time with the colors be wasted so far as our civic life is con- 
cerned. If wasted, then he goes back, not up, to his associates, 
those whom he knew while he was in private life. If, how- 
ever, he has been trained, if his education has been broadened, 
if he has received vocational training, he goes back practically 
with two years’ training at a school superior to that which 
probably he would have been able to attend had he not en- 
listed. The conclusion drawn in this report is that a system 
of instruction can be given to the private soldier while with 
the colors which will put an end to an economic waste other- 
wise incident to men being in the Regular Army, which will 
relieve the public mind of prejudice on account of militarism, 
nnd will send back to private life men better prepared, the asso- 
ciation with whom will cause other boys of 17 and 18, the best 
age to enter the Army, to gladly enlist if they have no facili- 
ties for educational advantages beyond the grammar school. 

The report of Col. Biddle, who at the time was Chief of the 
War College Division of the General Staff, is printed in full in 
the Recorp of Monday, April 3, beginning on page 6100. I 
quote a few extracts from it: 


The Nation: The security of a nation rests on its military strength, 
and where, as in our case, this strength, represented by its Regular x 
is so small as not to secure its safety, the Army should be used in time 
of peace in crea of a war reserve, We recognize that we need 
a reserve large enough to raise our Army immediately to war strength 
= to fill the vacancies caused by the first six months of active opera- 

ons. 

* * * * * * s 

A third suggestion is that of offering vocational training as an in- 
ducement for enlistment. The hope in offering this is that a new class 
of young men may be reached. There can be no doubt that the thought - 
ful young man will hesitate and think a long time before exchanging 
three or four years of the formative period of his life for a certain 
training that, at its end, will find him where he started plus certain 
qualifications that are not generally recogn n the commercial world 
as increasi his earning capacity. On the other hand, ff this same 
service will discharge him with some training of a clerk or an artisan, 
the case will be very different, and he will doubtless be willing to be a 
member of the reserve for a period in exchange for the training. 

. = » $ * > * 

There is nothing that the public can then see for the rest of the sol- 
dier’s enlistment but idleness and its attendant evils, and self-respecting 


parents 
of the 


the entrance of their sons in such a life. The prejudice 

class of people must be o 
trial training we may expect such magazine articles 
Army—an idle man’s job,” to disappear. 

Unless some better plan than vocational training can be offered to 
stimulate enlistment—and none has Tey been found—such training will 
soon have an 8 hearing on the welfare of the Nation. 

The Army: en those who have been engaged in the training of 
enlisted men for some years are brought in contact with the results 
accomplished at educational institutions where officers of the Army are 
on duty they can hardly, at first, believe it has been possible to accom- 
plish in weeks what the enlisted man requires months to master. It is 
soon apparent that the superior intelligence of the student, combined 
with his purpose to do, places him in a class apart. It ts believed that 
the inducement of vocational training will bring to the Army a class of 
intelligence that will not only permit of soldiers being made in less time, 
but will make a better, more contented, and more unable Army. This, 
then, would indicate that a shorter term of enlistment is necessary be- 
fore this class may pass to the reserve. 

* * * » * * . 


Certainly the introduction of this training will place a different aspect 
on Army service from the viewpoint of those who will accept the train- 
ing. They will have an occupation for their leisure time, they will be 
made more content, and will be given a purpose in life. 

Conclusion : If it be the purpose of the Army to spread military train- 
ing through the Nation, to create an adequate reserve, to break down 
the popular prejudice against the Army, to fill our ranks with men who 
later will be a valuable class of citizens, vocational training is an ad- 
visable measure to adopt toward this end, 


> s * s =» ka E 
It must be conceded that we can give some time in summer and more 
in winter without encroaching on the time usually given to military 


training, and if vocational training does take some of the military time, 
we can in the six months of outdoor work do more intensive training. 


. * * » * * * 

Conclusion: The practicability of introducing this training is appar- 
ent, but such practicability should not be destroyed by the application 
of an impracticable system. The whole question will be solved success- 
fully or otherwise by the methods employed. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] 
wanted to know how we would get enlistments. We are crowded 
with applications for West Point and Annapolis. If you will 
make the two years with the colors for a majority of the boys 
who enlist a training school in military affairs and for private 
life, running the two hand in hand, as soon as it is really done 
and known I have no question about the fact that you will have 
more applications for enlistment than you have places. 

Gen, Wallace, in his article, discussed West Point. He pointed 
out how the werk to be done by a private soldier should be pre- 
pared along the lines of West Point, modified to the status of the 
private soldiers. 

There is no necessity for moving these new volunteers all over 
the country. Suppose 10,000 boys volunteer in New York State 
or in Pennsylvania, how much better to organize a post in the 
State and let their training, to a large extent, be there. If we 
add a hundred thousand men to the Army and have no immediate 
necessity for their use in active service, their work, their locn- 
tion should be as near to the State of their enlistment as prac- 
ticable. They will make better soldiers classed together in com- 
panies composed of men from their own States. 

The German Army to-day moves out from States and sec- 
tions, neighbors standing beside neighbors in the ranks as they 
charge. There is no hindrance to the training of the men by 
locating together largely boys of the same State in the same 
camp. You can take entirely away from the life of the private 
soldier those things which deter the boy and the father when 
enlistment is considered. You can substitute a life of improve- 
ment with normal companions, free from loneliness and filled 
with improvement. 

Mr. President, it is hard to estimate the contribution to law 
and order in our entire land which would result if we should 
send out from the Army 75,000 boys each year after two years 
of discipline with the colors, who have associated with officers, 
who know what it is to obey directions, who haye been taught 
to recognize constituted authority, who have improved mentally, 
morally, and physically, who have been trained in vocational 
lines, while they recognize authority and obey directions, be- 
cause those in authority give direction. We would have 75,000 
boys of that kind seattered all over the United States each 
year, trained in mechanic arts, trained for scientific farming; 
and that by the way can be done inside of a room as well as 
on a farm. The greatest of all the German schools to-day for 
agriculture are their winter indoor schools, and the reports we 
get of their work is that they make the very best farmers. It 
will be a great contribution to our Nation to send back 75,000 
boys—I wish it were 100,000—each year who have been for two 
years in the Regular Army receiving the character of instruc- 
tion, the character of training, and the character of develop- 
ment which could be carried out under the amendment which I 

resent. 
9 Of course, Mr. President, it will depend somewhat upon the 
officers of the Army as to what they do with it, but if they will 
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take hold with the right spirit, with a great spirit of national 
service, with the spirit of recognition of their obligations to the 
civil life of the community, as well as the military life, not alone 
the boys who are privates will grow, but the officers themselves 
will grow. They will broaden, they will be bigger men, because 
they labor to perform all their responsibilities as citizens, be- 
cause they have thought of the welfare of all their fellow 
citizens, because they have studied the civil problems as well 
as the military problems of their country. 

Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate. I propose, how- 
ever, as the result of suggestions from several Senators, to 
change the figures “94” and substitute “75,” so that it will 
read: 

And when practicable an average of 75 hours monthly shall be de- 
yoted to such work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair). 
Without objection, the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
is modified in that respect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator from Massachusetts 
wants to proceed at this moment, I will not interrupt him. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to ask for an amendment which 
affects one case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that as far as I am con- 
cerned I am willing to accept the modified amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. I have conferred with a number of 
members of the committee who are willing to accept that 
amendment, but I believe the Senator from Massachusetts 
opposes it. So far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not rise for the purpose of opposing or 
discussing the amendment, but I have another amendment 
which I wished to present if I could get the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suppose the pending amend- 
ment is that offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sari]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LODGE. And I suppose that amendment must be dis- 
posed of before I can offer my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may debate the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, if he so 
desires, 

Mr. LODGE. I did not rise to debate that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.~ Mr. President, on yesterday I offered a 
resolution asking the Secretary of War to send here an opinion 
which I understood had been given by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, but the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] felt constrained 
to object because, he said, the opinion had already been printed 
in the testimony. I told him the opinion to which he referred 
was not the one which I desired, but that there was another 
opinion or other opinions. So I will now ask unanimous con- 
sent that we may have those other opinions printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connec- 
ticut ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution to which he now refers? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, S. Res. 158, which had been 
submitted by Mr. BRANDEGEE on yesterday, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to furnish to 
the Senate any written opinions which the Judge Advocate Genera! of 
the Army may have given concerning the * contained in the so- 
called Hay and Chamberlain bills to federalize the National Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the resolution can be acted upon 


without discussion, I have no objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I shall not ask that it be acted upon if 
it produces any discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarra] to the 
amendment reported by the Committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I understand that the chair- 
man of the Military Committee and several other members of 
that committee, who have been consulted, are sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, 
so that they do not wish to offer objection to it; but I am not 
in sympathy with it, and I think I eught to briefly put into the 
Record my views. 

There is no question in my mind as to what effect the amend- 
ment will have on the service. The Senator from Georgia seems 
to have the impression that it will hold out inducements to young 
men to go into the military service. My own judgment and the 
information I have from those connected with both the military 
and naval services lead me to the conclusion that it would 
prevent enlistments rather than increase them. 

I am very much in sympathy with what the Senator from 
Georgia has said about section 37 of the bill. The method pre- 
pared by the committee for enlistments, for the retention of men 
in the service, and for their discharge under certain conditions 
is a distinct advance, in my judgment, over anything that we 
have had in our military service. A young man, by giving atten- 
tion to his duties, can become sufliciently proficient so that he 
may be discharged at the end of a year, but he must devote him- 
self to his military duties in order to bring about that result. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia is, to that 
extent, directly contrary to the spirit of this bill. The Senator 
proposes that two and one-half hours a day, excluding Sundays— 
substantially three hours a day—shall be devoted to some kind 
of vocational or other education. It is not a gracious position 
in which to be put to oppose any form of education or any de- 
velopment which may bring about a higher degree of education, 
but in this case, in my judgment, we are trying to prepare an 
efficient Army, and anything that will militate against that 
should be kept out of this bill. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that there are ample op- 
portunities for young men who desire education of any kind in 
the military or naval service to obtain it now. During the hours 
when they are on duty or off duty they can study anything they 
desire, and there is always an officer ready and willing to give 
them such assistance as they may need. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to some of the bene- 
fits of the vocational training which may be obtained in both 
the military and the naval service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts allow me to call his attention to this languuge in 
my amendment: Shall be given the opportunity to study and 
receive instruction“? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must hold that the 
Senator from Massachusetts was interrupted against his will. 
He did not give permission. Therefore the Chair will not at- 
tempt to apply the rule. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in my own time I want to 
ask the Senator from Georgia to explain what he means by 
„opportunity“? I will express my question a little more ex- 
plicitly. Does he mean that a man when he is off duty may 
take the time which he might devote to other things to study, 
and that there will be no compulsion or that there will be no 
definite time which he shall devote to study? I would like 
to have the Senator answer that question in my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I mean by that language this: The 
War Department would organize a system which would give 
these young men the opportunity, if they desire to use it, to 
prepare themselves for civil life. I think also beyond question 
the privilege would be with the War Department to prescribe 
rules requiring attendance; but this amendment does not go 
that far. This amendment requires that the War Department 
shall organize a system which will give the opportunity to 
those who desire to embrace it. 7 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am proceeding on the theory 
that a similar practice is to be established in the Army to 
that which now obtains in the Navy, so I am going to read 
three or four opinions which I have here on the Navy policy. 

It is not easy under present conditions to get from naval 
officers for publication their opinions about matters which are 
contrary to the policy of the administration, and therefore I 
do not wish to give the names of my informants; but I wish 
to say that I do not know a single naval officer—and I have 
talked with a great many of them, because I wanted to get 
the information at first hand—who is in favor of the naval 
educational policy which has been established by the present 
administration. There may be such, but if there are, I have 
not found them, x 
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Now, let me read three or four opinions about the course 
and the results of the course, so far as the Navy is concerned, 
expressing opinions as to the views of the officers and of the 
men: 


I can give 118 in confidence any information as to the results of the 
schools whi 4 dministra 


prevails in the service, the concensus of opinion—which is practical): 
to schools on board onp: Both olisere — 


the ship, which is now seriously interfered with and, in some re- 
spects, neglected, 
I quote further: 


If a man is desirous of improving himself in academic matters, he 
ean do so of his own volition during the recreation hours which are 
prescribed, but that same man, if compelled to go to school, does so 
5 and therefore derives but little benefit from such com- 
pulsory ucat ion. 

I read still another: 


As you well know, a modern man-of-war offers many fields of study in 
a vocational way for the ambitious young man. He has a very 
scope in engineering and electricity, which will be of vast benefit to 
him if he should leave the service, and certainly of much greater benefit 
than would rhetoric and the other subjects taught at the schools. It 
is therefore apparent that a man who desires to improve his mind has a 
large field ore him on board ship. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If a man would have the time from his 
duties on the ship to devote to a course of study which he him- 
self might take up, why could not that time be improved by the 
assistance of the officers in giving instruction? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no objection to that kind of prepara- 
tion; but I do not wish to sit in my place and see established 
as à part of the routine in the military service something which 
I believe will be harmful to the service, and, as I Said 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it not the purpose 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment—as 
I said a few moments ago, I am proceeding on the theory that 
time is to be set apart when men shall perform this kind of 
service or duty, and it would amount to two hours and a half a 
day every day in the year. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Is it not the purpose of this proposed legis- 
lation to leave to the discretion of the officers the fixing of the 
time to be devoted to study, and will it not be time that is not 
needed for the service which men join the Navy or the Army for 
the purpose of performing? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not so understand, Mr. President, and that 
has not been the result on board ship. It has been obligatory, 
and regulations that have been made by the departments carry 
it out. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Does the Senator think that the disincli- 
nation. of officers to bother with the men has had anything to do 
with their opinion. about the matter? 

Mr. WEEKS. We are in the habit of taking the opinions of 
our officers on matters that relate to the service. It may be 
possible that some officer may dislike to act as teacher under 
such circumstances; but we must take their judgment as to 
what the results of that service are, and I think the Senator 
will find that it is unanimously against the kind of instruction 
which has been established on board ship. Furthermore, the 
men do not like it, either. 

Now, let me point out some of the things that a man may 
learn on board ship as a preparation for the life he may fol- 
low after he leaves the service. He may become an electrician, 
a water tender, which is connected with the engineering serv- 
ice—all of these things are in line of duty—he may become a com- 
missary steward, which will be important in some walks of life, 
a cook, a baker, a boiler maker, a machinist, a coppersmith, a 
ship fitter, an electrician: of several classes, a blacksmith, a 
plumber and fitter, a sailmaker’s mate, a carpenter, or a painter. 
All those trades are open to a man on board ship, and he can 
devote his surplus energy to acquiring a trade which will be of 
material benefit to him when he leaves the service. 

If any Senator thinks that that same statement will not apply 
to the Army, all he has to do is to examine the bill which is 
now before the Senate, and he will find that there are a large 
number of trades which are open to men in the service and 
which they may learn, if they so desire, which will be of use 
to them in their after life. 

Let me go on with two or three more of these opinions about 
the effect that it has had in the naval service: 


To make a man-of-war at the present time efficient, the enlisted men’s 
time is fully occupied with the various duties tending to this end; and 


u divert them from these duties 
things which are prejudicial to . A 

That the order is not a smooth — 

That is, the order that is enforced in the Navy 
and does not meet with approval is clearly shown by the number of 
times it has been modified since its original promulgation in order to 
meet with the many objections which officers ce against it 
and to make it work with as little detriment to the ce as possible. 

I have no hesitancy in telling you that I think, if a vote of the 
officers of the service were taken, you would find that they would be 
almost unanimous for the abolition of these schools. 

That is the information I have had from my conversations 
and correspondence with officers in the service, and from in- 
quiries which I have made I think the same result will happen 
if we establish such an activity in the military service. I be- 
lieve that we should take young men into the military service, 
thoroughly train them, and then as soon as they are trained 
turn them back to civil life, to take up the industrial employ- 
ments for which they are fitted. That is the correct principle; 
but when you take any of the time which a young man is to 
spend with the colors and devote it to the study of something 
which he can study better elsewhere, I think you are making a 
mistake from the standpoint of the man and a mistake from the 
standpoint of the military service. It is for that reason, Mr. 
President, that I have made a protest against the passnge of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, as modified 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment as modified to the amendment was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—IMMIGBATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. ‘President, before the 
Senator from Massachusetts begins, I desire briefly to call the 
attention of the Senate to a matter in the nature of a question 
of personal privilege. 

I wish to call attention to the misleading character of an 
article published in one of the Washington papers, which I have 
seen quoted elsewhere. 

Mr. LODGE. A question of personal privilege, if the Senator 
will pardon me, sometimes takes hours here. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This will only take a mo- 
ment. I read in the Washington Star of yesterday evening— 
and in another paper I saw an article of similar import—a state- 
ment which reads: 

Immigration bill delayed, Senate committee holds back measure on 
theory it is not needed. 

Mr. President, I am chairman of the Immigration Committee. 
I have communicated with only a few of the members as to the 
time of meeting; but it is the purpose of the committee, so far 
as the chairman may speak for it, to proceed as vigorously as 
possible with this measure, take what action the committee sees 
fit to take as to reporting it out, and putting it through the 
Senate at the earliest possible time. I merely wish to correct 
the erroneous impression which has gone abroad because of the 
statement to which I have referred. From what source it 
emanated I do not know, but it is totally incorrect. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efliciency of 
the Military Estnblishment of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee, in section 28, relating to the 
retirement of officers of the Philippine Scouts, at the bottom of 
page 139, line 21, occur these words: 

And any former officer of Philippine Scouts who has been retired as 
an enlisted man by special act of Congress. 

I believe there is only one case of that kind, and with that 
case I happen to be familiar. It is the case of Capt. Drake, who 
was retired on full pay, and it appealed very strongly to Con- 
gress. He had incurred a severe injury in line of duty and had 
been ithe victim of malpractice in hospital, and was ruined 
physically for life. If the provision is passed as it stands in the 
bill his pay will be reduced. Congress passed an act in his be- 
half in order that he might have full pay, because he is at present 
a perfectly helpless man. I have here the report on his case and 
a copy of the law which was passed two years ago for his benefit. 
I am sure the committee did not mean to reduce his pay. It 
would be really a very cruel thing to do. 

The words“ who has been retired as an enlisted man by special 
act of Congress ” can be taken out—I think this is the only cause 
or it can be met by inserting after the words “ authorized by 
this section, and no more,” the words “ unless otherwise provided 
by special act.” 


it is therefore but natural that when 
to educational matters that portion 
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Let me ask the Senator if the diffi- 
culty would not be corrected—and I think that was the intention 
of the committee—by striking out the word “and,” in line 21, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


and inserting the word “ except.” That, I think, would correct 
the difficulty that the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that would correct it, of course. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. _I think that that would perfect it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 29, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “and” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ ex- 
cept,” so as to read: “except any former officer of Philippine 
Scouts 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That leaves the officer under the provisions of 
the special act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. On the same page, Mr. President, on line 8, I 
want to ask the Senator from Oregon if the word “ twenty- 
five” could not be stricken out and the word “ twenty“ substi- 
tuted, and I will explain why I suggest that reduction: 

If we retire from the Philippine Islands, which now seems 
probable under the legislation adopted by Congress, it seems 
hardly possible for those men to get the full 25 years. The 
Philippine Scouts haye done excellent work; they are good men; 
but the scouts have not been in existence even 20 years yet, and 
if we should retire from the islands of course their chance of 
getting 25 years would be at an end, and it would nullify the 
provision. 

I wish to ask the chairman if he sees any objection to reduc- 
ing the limitation to 20 years? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The only objection the committee had 
in mind was that it retired a man after having given to the 
Government not nearly as much service as they give in conti- 
nental United States or in other branches of the service, and 
the committee thought 25 years was a reasonable time. 

Mr. LODGE. I only suggested that. Of course, they get 
double time for service there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They get double time. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That is true; so that that would put some of 
them, I suppose, outside of the 25 years. It is only to enable 
more to come within it that I suggest the 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee had that matter under 
consideration, and we all thought that 25 years would be a just 
term. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, Mr. President, I do not desire to press 
it unduly, but I wish the chairman would take under consider- 
ation the reduction of the term to 20 years. It is not a very 
serious matter, as it seems to me. 

If I may call the chairman’s attention to page 16), section 64, 
line 9, I would like to strike out the words “of appropriate 
grade”; and I will explain to the chairman the particular case 
that is brought to my attention. There may be many other 
Similar cases. 

We have in Massachusetts 4 troops of cavalry, there are 
3 in Rhode Island, 2 in Connecticut, and 1 in New Hampshire, 
making in all 10 troops; and they have been described by the 
War Department, and so treated by the War Department, as 
the New England regiment of cavalry. This provision as 11 
stands permits them, as they desire, to be consolidated as one 
regiment without reference to State lines. That can be done 
under this clause, and instead of being separate troops they 
can be consolidated in one regiment; but if you leave in the 
words “of appropriate grade,” that expression seems to limit 
the commanding officer of the regiment to a colonel, and it may 
be that it would be impossible to get a colonel of the Regular 
Army for that duty. They would like it left open, so that the 
President, if necessary, could appoint, for instance, a captain- 
inspector who is now in charge of their drill and evolutions. 
In other words, they want to smooth the way to being treated 
as n regiment; and there are no doubt other similar cases. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that. As a matter of fact, I think it is discretionary with the 
President, anyway, and with the Secretary of War, written as 
it is. I do not think they would be obliged to assign officers 
of the particular ranks, but I have no objection to striking it 
out. I think it could be done if the language were left in, how- 


ever, 

Mr. LODGE. I think it might be as the chairman says, but 
1 think it is perfectly safe to leave it out. It is all in the dis- 
cretion ef the President. They are afraid, however, that it 


might be interpreted to limit them. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The change would remove any ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it would remove any question about it. 
I move to strike out the words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 165, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “of appropriate grade,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 

Sec. 64. Assignment of eee gene Guard to brigades and divisions: 
For the purpose wot maintainin, ropriate organization and to assist 
in instruction and training, t i resident may assign the National 
Guard of the seyeral States and Territories and the District of Columbia 
to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units, and may detail officers 
either from the National Guard or the Regular Army to command such 
units: Provided, That where r oF Co units are organized within a 
State, Perritors, or the pan Columbia the commanding oflicers 
thereof shall not be đispla 

The amendment to AG e was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 153, line 8, after the word “ institu- 
tions” and after the comma, it is proposed to insert “except 
that units of the senior division may be organized at those 
essentially military schools which do not confer an academic 
degree, but which, as a result of the annual inspection of such 
institutions by the War Department, are specially designated by 
the Secretary of War as qualified for units of the senior divi- 
sion.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under section 42, providing for 
the reserve officers’ training corps, the President is “ authorized 
to establish and maintain in civil educational institutions a 
reserve officers’ training corps, which shall consist of a senior 
division organized at universities and colleges requiring four 
years of collegiate study for a degree, including those State in- 
stitutions that are required to provide instruction in military 
tactics under the provisions of the act of Congress of July 2, 
1862, donating lands for the establishment of colleges where the 
object shall be practical instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanie arts, including military tactics, and a junior division 
organized at all other public or private educational institutions.” 

My amendment, Mr. President, is to provide for another class 
of civil educational institutions. For instance, if schools like 
Culver Military Academy are able to give the military work 
prescribed by the War Department for senior units of the 
reserve officers’ training corps, they certainly should be per- 
mitted to maintain such units. Culver Military Academy, for 
instance, provides all the diversified military training of West 
Point—Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, practical military engi- 
neering—and is superbly equipped. In fact, Mr. President, 
there is no college in this country in which the military train- 
ing equals that of Culver, either in scope or in thoroughness, a 
statement which will be verified by the officers of the Army who 
have inspected Culver. It seems absurd, therefore, because 
Culver or similar institutions do not require four years of 
collegiate study for a degree to deny them the privilege of 
forming senior units when a college giving a much less thorough 
military course is permitted to form such units. 

I hope the Senator in charge of the bill will accept this amend- 
mert, for it will only take in a class of schools like Culver, anc 
it is guarded in every way, and the President is the only one 
authorized to establish and maintain a reserve officers’ training 
corps in these schools. I therefore ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he will not accept the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there was no intention 
upor the part of the committee to exclude Culver, because all of 
the members of the committee are familiar with the institution 
and know its worth as a military institution. The committee 
thought, and I think, too, that the bill as it is framed is broad 
enough to cover it; but in order that any doubt on the subject 
may be removed, I am perfectly willing to have it inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose the committee had an 
idea that section 51 would cover Culver Military Academy, but I 
doubt it very much. I certainly appreciate what the Senator 
has said, and I hope the Senate will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
whole country, as well as the Senate, are thoroughly aroused 
as to the necessity for the work that we are now doing; but there 
are some features that it seems have been either overlooked or 
purposely neglected. 

It is perhaps possible that the present appalling conflict in 
Europe may not be an unmixed evil. It has clearly demonstrated 


The amendment to the amend- 
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that in the expression of the crude animal passions of men the 
discoveries of science are all powerful and predominant. The 
war in Europe is not as other wars have been, dependent upon 
the personal military skill of the commanders or the personal 
bravery of the army. It is dependent upon the discoveries of 
science and the’practical and skillful use of these as destructive 
agents. The machine guns, the great siege guns, and the cannon, 
and their proper placing, together with the aeroplane, are the 
elements upon which the combatants rely; and it is simply a 
question of who has the most men to be destroyed by these 
modern implements of warfare to determine who is the victor, 
and not upon the skill of military tactics or the personal bravery 
of those who put those tactics into effect. : 

The present war, in its effect upon us, has been startling. In 
the first place, a very small per cent, if any, of the peoples of 
Europe or this country believed that a conflict between any of 
the first-class powers of the earth was possible, to say nothing 
of its being imminent. That the whole of Europe would be 
plunged into such a conflict none believed. That one nation 
sandwiched between the other powerful nations of Europe could 
successfully withstand the onslaught of these nations from all 
sides was inconceivable. 

The war revealed to all the possibilities of modern science. 
It ulso revealed that we as a nation are totally unprepared to 
meet what we may be called upon to meet. It has revealed the 
fact that our Navy, the number and tonnage of our naval ves- 
sels, is totally inadequate to protect us against the powerful 
navies of Europe, when we consider the vastness of our shore 
line and the vulnerability of our fort defenses. It has also 
brought home to us our helplessness in respect to our Army and 
those prepared in military training to protect us. We have 
sought to remedy, and we are now seeking to remedy, these pal- 
pable deficiencies. We are providing for the construction of 
battleships to meet our needs. We have passed a bill in the 
Senate for the construction of n Government armor-plate fac- 
tory in order to meet the necessities upon us. We ure now in 
consideration of the bill before us attempting to devise ways and 
means by which our Army may be equipped to meet any possible 
emergency that may arise. 

Our urmor-plate factory was made necessary because the 
penetrating power of the modern projectiles, hurled by modern 
explosives, made the war vessel a helpless structure; and hence 
a new, powerful resistant, known as armor plate, was essential 
to resist these forces. Our Army is equipped with modern rifles, 
rapid firing, high power, in order to keep pace with the equip- 
ment of the armies of the other nations. Our forts have been 
dismantled of the old mortar and cannon and in their places 
have been mounted the enormous caliber and long range guns 
and mortars to meet the equipment developed by modern science. 
The submarine, with its deadly torpedo, has got to be consid- 
ered by modern invention. All these we are engaged in pre- 
paring ourselves with, because we have come to realize our help- 
Jessness in case trouble should arise similar to that which has 
engulfed Europe in this unthinkable and appalling conflict. 

It is startling to think that in the discussion of the measures 
presented by the Naval and Military Committees, representing 
the two arms of our defense, that not a bill, save the one pre- 
sented by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, has taken 
cognizance of the fact that back of all this the invention upon 
which all modern armaments, all modern war vessels, all mod- 
ern cannon depend is the modern explosive. Without this in- 
gredient the vast sums expended in the construction of warships 
and in the great armaments that they carry are absolutely use- 
less. No matter how well trained that army may be, no matter 
how adequate in number of officers and men, it matters not how 
modern the rifles, without this one essential they are inefficient, 
more inefficient than your old Revolutionary flint and steel. 
Our forts may be constructed after the most modern resisting 
designs and equipped with the last word in cannon and mortars, 
but without this material they would be as helpless and as 
ineflicient as the old forts of logs and clay. Our submarines, 
mines, and aeroplanes would be as helpless as floating débris 
on the sea without this same ingredient, and yet we have made 
absolutely no provision, as far as the Nation is concerned, for 
our independence and for supplying ourselves out of our own 
resources With this all-important and necessary material, 

It is a well-known fact that the basis of all modern explosives 
is nitric acid, and the source of America’s supply is from a little 
strip of country along the western coast of Chile. We have 
prepared ourselves with an armor-plate factory for the making 
of armor plate used in the construction of our naval vessels; 
we have erected our own plant for the manufacture of our own 
powder, because we did not propose to be dependent upon the 
caprice and avarice of corporations furnishing us with the fin- 
ished product. Our powder plant at Indianhead is absolutely 


dependent upon Chile for the ingredients out of which to make 
the powder upon which every form and device of our defense is 
dependent. And yet it is demonstrated beyond a doubt that we 
need not longer be dependent upon any nation for this all-impor- 
tant article for our national defense. 

The whole world stands amazed at the power of Germany and 
Austria to resist the combined attack of practically the balance 
of Europe, and every modern expert testified, as every student 
knows, that Germany is perhaps better equipped for producing 
in large volume this ingredient than any other nation of the 
earth. She perhaps was the first that became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the tremendous power possible in modern ex- 
plosives, and she certainly is the leader of the nations of the 
earth in the manufacture of the ordnance which has the greatest 
possible capacity for range and destructiveness. 

The artificial processes for obtaining nitrogen, from which 
these high explosives are made, are no longer in the experimental 
stage, as the sustained and enormous use of them in the Euro- 
pean war attests. Dr. Norton in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as well as in articles con- 
tributed to the scientific journals of this country, says, in case 
we were at war 
we would be in exactly the same position in which Germany would be 
in to-day if tour years ago she had not developed methods of winning 
the nitrogen from the air which enabled her to supply the needs of her 
army when fighting for life and death and also to partly meet the 
legitimate demands of agriculture. If five years ago Germany had 
entered upoa the present war she would probably have been forced ere 
this to sue for peace. 

Dr. Baekeland, a member of the Nayal Consulting Board, said 
on the same subject: 

As a member of the naval board—of the Naval Consulting Board— 
I have had plenty of opportunity of late of examining the subject of the 
supply of nitrates for this country. The consulting board is enabled 
to- consider this from the standpoint of national preparedness. This 
country is in the peculiar condition that for the purposes of war we 
ean furnish practically everything that is needed except one thing— 
nitrates. Now, it so happens that without nitrates, or nitric acid—for 
practically this means the same thing—there is no possibility of carrying 
on any war. 

Hence the statement that I have made as to the uselessness of 
our vast expenditures in building navies, aeroplanes, submarines, 
and mines and forts equipped with modern cannon; organizing 
armies and equipping them with modern high-power rifles—it is 
absolutely useless if we should be cut off from our supply of 
nitrates. > 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to know if the Senator has nscer- 
tained the process that Germany has been using to develop nitric 
acid? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am coming to that later on 
in my speech. I will refer to an article received by this morn- 
ing’s mail from Dr. Baekeland. It seems that the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Daniels, had indited a letter of inquiry, and Dr. 
Baekeland, who is 2 member of the Naval Advisory Board, in 
his reply to the Secretary of the Navy, sent him a communica- 
tion, a copy of which he transmitted to me. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator if he knows whether 
the War Department or the Navy Department have made any 
thorough investigation as to the various processes for the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have no other information 
than that given me by experts of the Navy Department, namely, 
Dr. Baekeland, Dr. Norton, who is connected with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and Mr. Meritt, whose 
testimony appears in the hearings before the committee, 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose the Senator is intending to discuss 
the different processes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Iam. 

This is sufficient, perhaps, to bring us to some realization of 
how in our zeal for preparedness we have overlooked the prime 
essential. Since the discovery of smokeless gunpowder about 
1880, when it was put into practical use, to the present time we 
have gotten from Chile with comparative ease an adequate 
supply of this material, but scientists tell us that the demand 
for Chilean saltpeter for military purposes, for agricultural pur- 
poses, for the arts and sciences, is so great and the amount in 
Chile being necessarily limited, that its total exhaustion is only 
a matter of a few years. But even before this exhaustion, what 
would happen to this country if we were at war and an enemy 
were to succeed in blockading the Chilean nitrate mines? In 
this respect Dr. Norton says: 


We are at present entirely dependent upon a single foreign source, 
Chile, for our supply of the raw material used in making nitric acid. 
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An interruption in the receipt of adequate su 
erfpples our agricultural res manufacturing 
means of defense against attack. 

Th rtation of this raw 
by maritime ship: 


lies from this quarter 
ustries, paralyzes our 


A naval command of them 
the jong railway haul across the Continent from some port on our 
Pacific littoral. 


To emphasize this still further, the great necessity of our 
providing ourselves at once with the means of producing an 
abundant supply of this material, Dr. Baekeland says: 

If had t oursel to-day it would proba take from 
8 to 12 onthe 8 we — to feci that we paten as inde- 
pendent for our supply of nitric acid. The Germans have been at it 
for 18 months. At the beginning of the war the plants for the pro- 
ducing of this nitric acid were totally insufficient. f course, Germany 
had a large 2 of Chile saltpeter. From the conversations I have 
had with the heads of our Navy ee I understand that this 
country has taken the precaution of having a comfortable su py of 
Chile saltpeter at hand, but this supply, of course, can not las efi- 
may and depends entirely on the extent and the duration of any war 
in which we might be involved. 

The present European war is so different from any wars which have 
occurred heretofore, not only in magnitude of operations and the size 
of the armies, but the tremendously increased consumption of explo- 
sives. In two Instances, the battles of Neuve Chapelle and Loos, in 
three days more explosives were used than in the whole campaign of 
1870. That gives you an idea of how in modern war any stores of 
Chile saltpeter would soon be exhausted. 

That gives us an idea that in modern war any source of 
Chilean saltpeter would soon be exhausted. 

These illustrations are sufficient to impress upon this Senate 
the absolute necessity for immediately taking steps to render 
ourselves independent of Chile, to provide ourselves with the 
meuns of obtaining an inexhaustible supply of this all-important 
material. 

Now. as to the means of obtaining it. Power either in the 
initial form of water or steam is neeessary to take the stores of 
nitrogen from the air and fix it in the form of nitric acid. These 
processes are no longer experimental, but are commercial and 
military, facts startingly substantiated by the European war. It 
is idle, silly, for us to stop in preparing ourselves adequately 
for defense to inquire into them, as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, as to which is the most available of these processes: 
Those processes that are now used are relative in their produc- 
tive power as to cost and quantity. The testimony of the ex- 
perts before the commitee was to the effect that where there 
was an abundance of cheap water power the are process was the 
best’; where less water power was available the cyanamide was 
perhaps better. 

The bill which I am offering as an amendment to this bill 
lenves the question of the processes entirely to the discretion 
of the War Department, where it should properly be left, as is 
also the location of the water sites. If in their wisdom a location 
is found where the water power is sufficient and cheap to render 
the arc process the most available, they will doubtless use that; 
if another be found where the cyanamide or any other process is 
more available, they will use that. The question is not to deter- 
mine whether or not it is a practical fact. That question has 
been determined both in this country and in Europe. In testi- 
mony of this Mr. Frank B. Washburn, president of the American 
Cyanamid Co., who is an inventor of processes connected with 
the manufacture of this article, said before the committee: 


So the point I wish to make is this: That the nitrogen industry is 
no longer in the experimental stage. It has taken the great ccientists of 
world, men un ng such things, 16 years to bring it to where 
itisa 


reat, successful, reliable, extraordinarily cheap method of pro- 
ducing the most valuable single substance known to mankind. 


In this connection Dr. Baekeland stated: 


The whole situation is a shame to the human race. We know how 
to get nit from the air; we know how to increase the yields of our 
acres. We do not do it, although those chemical 5 are no | 
secrets, and we know all about them. The key to the whole situation 
is better utilization of our natural resources of cheap power. If you 
make your nitregen compounds or your nitric acid at too prices, 
you may be able to use it in war time—in war time nothing is too ex- 
pensive when it comes to murdering each other. 


+ . * > * * * 
This nitric acid is made by a chemical proc which, I am glad to 
say, the chemists of the United States can duplicate at any time. There 


is no particular secret about it, and if the chemists of the United States 

=< confronted with —_ Siege I have ne 8 in g that, 
properly suppo an ven the necessary time, they wo make as 

good 2 showing for themselves as did the German chemists. : 


* * = > > > * 
The question of the fixation of nitrogen from the air from the chemi- 
cal standpoint is clear and easy, and is a problem no more difficult than 
any other chemical problem. 


Now, as these scientists and experts declare, the processes of 
manufacturing it are established and well known, a powerful 


und important fact, one that we can not ignore. Now, the ques- 
tion arises, What are the facilities, what resources have we for 


the manufacture of this article? It has been suggested that 
it takes great units of water power to successfully manufacture 
this article, and it has been testified that there are water powers 
in America sufficient for the operation of modern plants. Dr. 
Norton says: 


You can start in with any amount. Tou can start with 5,000, 
3 nei oe p Aap — ee 3 
econom not v advan us. e 
@ be mounted upon 2 large scale im order to produce the est eco- 
nomic results. 
a * = . * 7 „ 
I should, from my observation in Euro especially in Scandina 
say that we ought not to start any individual lant with less — 


80,000 horsepower. I should put that as about the minimum figure. 


In a letter to me, under date of April 4, he says that there is 
no question of the presence in various sections of the country 
of an ample supply of water power for the purposes in question, 
should methods 1 and 2 be adopted. Evidence brought out in the 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
shows the large amount of water power in the northwest and 
the southeast of our country not yet harnessed in the interest 
of the Nation’s industrial evolution. The vast reserve power of 
Niagara can be drawn upon without seriously affecting its value 
as a scenic asset. 

A careful enumeration of available water power would reveal 
many not yet well known but easily susceptible of development. 
Thus, within 50 miles of Pittsburgh there is a water power 
capable of producing 148,000 horsepower, as yet entirely un- 
developed. A similar power in Tennessee, not very far from 
the famous Muscle Shoals, seems also to have escaped attention. 

The estimates submitted show that ampte power is available, 
ranging annually in cost from $3 per horsepower, should Niagara 
Falls be utilized on the intermittent plan, all the way up to $10 
for less advantageously located sites. 

Mr. BRADY. I should like to inquire from whom the Sen- 
ator is quoting? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am quoting from Dr. 
Norton, of the Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. BRADY. He appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Dr. Baekeland, also speaking of our water power and its 
availability, says: 

You need a good and substantial installation 
while; you must be able to run economically in order to make some 
eens at the end of the year; and I sho say that for the manu- 

eture of nitric acid or pranane it would be rather awkward to try 
to make a profitable installation on a small scale. It would not take 
less than, say, twenty-five or fifty thousand ho er, and it would 
be much better if there could be available 150,000 horsepower or more. 

Therefore it is useless to inquire as to whether or not we 
have the horsepower. According to the testimony before our 
committee there is an abundance of water power in the various 
mountain ranges of the country and around the Great Lakes. 
The committee, therefore, having determined this, left the mat- 
ter of the sites to be determined upon by those charged with the 
execution and administration of this impertant work. 

From the military standpoint it is the first absolutely essen- 
tial necessity that we have to meet. We have demonstrated 
that as to the processes they are available; as to the water 
power, that is adequate and available. Therefore the only 
question before the Senate is: Do you intend to prepare your- 
selves with the proper equipment for the production of this 
all-important article? 

From the best sources it was ascertained as nearly as the 
committee could what would be the minimum amount necessary 
to put into practical operation a sufficient installation to sup- - 
ply this country with its nitrogen. The experts were of opinion 
that $15,000,000 was the minimum that could be economically 
used in the production of an adequate supply for the use of the 
Government. I inquired of Dr. Norton as to this, and in a 
letter ta me he states what I might read in this connection, but 
as it is quite lengthy I can have it read for the benefit of the 
Senate at the close of my speech. Dr. Baekeland is also of the 
opinion that if we are going to employ the two well defined and 
developed systems, namely, the are system and the cyanamide 
system, the appropriation in this amendment should be doubled, 
and he thinks it would be economy on the part ef the Govern- 
ment to install both systems, for reasons that I shall give fur- 
ther on in my remarks. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Gorman). Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if that 
statement contemplates one plan or several plans for the 
making of nitric acid. 


to make it worth 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The amendment which I 
have offered, which is the bill passed upon by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, contemplates that the Govern- 
ment, through its proper department, the War Department, 
shall ascertain the best site, according to the testimony given, 
as the Senator will remember, before our committee, for 
strategic as well as economie reasons. The experts thought 
there should be at least three, one in the southeastern part 
of the country, one in the northeastern, and one in the West, 
removed far enough from the coast, of course, not to render 
them liable to destruction by an invading foe. 

Mr. KENYON. Is there any difference between the cost of 
the arc process and the cyanamide process? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I called attention a moment 
ago to the fact that they are relatively equivalent, as Dr. 
Baekeland, who is a chemist on the Naval Advisory Board, 
points out; that where you want immediate results in the form 
of the nitric acid the are process, in time of war, when cost 
is not to be considered primarily, is the most available, and 
even where for the arts and sciences you want pure nitric 
acid you have to take the product of the cyanamide process and 
carry it through some subsequent processes in order to get the 
nitric acid. So, for the purpose of military uses, the testimony 
seems to be that there is no very great difference between the 
cost of the two processes. 

Mr. KENYON. The amount appropriated in the Senator's 
amendment has nothing to do with the particular process that 
is to be employed? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Nothing whatever, because 
at the time of the drafting of the bill we had not gone into it 
sufficiently to determine other than the average cost of the 
production of the amount necessary for the Government. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the line of argument the Senator from South Carolina is making; 
I am very much interested in it, but I should like to ask the 
Senator if there is any difference between the cost of the process 
to be used in the manufacture of fertilizers and that used in the 
manufacture of powder? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
say—— . į 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I ask that question for the reason that I 
know it is the Senator's view, when the plant is not working 
to provide the Government with powder to kill people, that it 
will be used to make fertilizers to produce food and clothing for 
the people. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to state, in an- 
swer to that, that I am now attempting to impress upon the 
Senute the absolute necessity, from a military standpoint, for 
this article. Some writer in a scientific journal—perhaps it was 
Dr. Baekeland himself—in speaking of the necessity for this 
article on board our warships, in our Army equipment, in sub- 
marines, and in aeroplanes, said that without nitric acid you are 
as helpless as you are in an automobile without gasoline. We 
are spending a hundred million dollars to develop our Navy, mil- 
lions of dollars to develop your submarines and aeroplanes, and 
you are absolutely dependent upon the little strip of Chilean 
coast us to whether they will be of any service or a dead expense. 
That is what I am attempting to show. The whole testimony is 
to the effect that we have absolutely ignored the fundamental, 
the prime necessity. Every witness before our committee testi- 
fied that had Germany not perfected processes by which she 
eould furnish herself with atmospheric nitrogen she would have 
been on her knees suing for peace long before this, because Eng- 
land with her great navy, mistress of the seas, could at least get 
her supplies for the creation of modern explosives from the 
Chilean coast. Here we are seriously spending millions in pro- 
viding for armor-plate factories for our great warships and our 
modern armament and we have ignored entirely the fact that 
since 1880 the whole scheme of warfare has been projected upon 
this wonderful scientific discovery. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Where does the Government at 
the present time get its supply of explosives for practice pur- 
poses? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. From Chile. The testimony 
before the committee was that we, anticipating that there might 
be possible danger, laid in an extra store of Chilean nitrate, 
Germany had done the same thing, and, as the testimony shows, 
in three days’ fighting under the modern equipment more ex- 
plosives were used than were used in the entire campaign of 
1870. Yet not a line, not a scrap, not a word save this bill has 
been introduced looking to equipping ourselves first and fore- 
most with the fuel that will make the engines run, rather than 
build the engine and depend on Chile for the fuel, 


In reply to the Senator, I will 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator yield for u 
moment? Is it not a fact established upon good authority that 
the Chilean nitrate beds are fast approaching a condition of 
utter depletion and exhaustion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The testimony before the 
committee was, as I have just stated, as to aniline dyes that we 
hear so much of here in the Senate. We want to develop our 
dyeing industry; and gli the coal-tar dyes, the lack of which is 
to-day absolutely stagnating our manufacturing progress, are 
based upon nitrie acid. This very process that I am pleading 
this Government shall engage in for its defense is the source out 
of which comes this essential ingredient in our manufacturing 
processes. Now, coming to the question of the amount of ap- 
propriation necessary, Dr. Norton says: 

The amount specified in the bill under consideration, viz. $15,000,000, 
is not sufficient to entirely liberate us from dependence upon Chile salt- 
peor It should, however, enable us to provide fairly well for mecting 
he Nation’s necds in regard to munitions of war and to cover normally 
a large share of the current consumption of combined nitrogen. 

We have provided in the committee amendment for a bond 
issue. It was the unanimous opinion of the committee that this 
being a matter which is permanent in its nature, that a bond 
issue was the proper thing to do. Especially was this true in 
view of the fact that under the statutes now existing, providing 
for the issue of Panama Canal bonds, no new legislation was 
necessary. In fact the arguments used for the construction of 
the Panama Canal and the issuance of the bonds for its con- 
struction are the very arguments that may be used with more 
force and reason for the present purpose. 

In reading the arguinent made for the digging of the Panama 
Canal connecting the two oceans we find that it was for the pur- 
pose of developing the commerce of America and adding to its 
defense, and yet back of all that is the question involved in this 
aniendment, our power to provide ourselyes with an adequate 
supply of that which makes your vessels available and your 
fields attractive. 

When the vital importance of this legislation, its absolute 
necessity as a means of defense alone, is considered, the great 
project of the Panama Canal or the Alaskan railway that we 
so willingly voted $40,000,000 for sinks into insignificance. We 
built the Panama Canal, approximating in cost now something 
like $600,000,000, for the purpose of facilitating the movement 
of our commerce and promoting its development and strengthen- 


ing our naval defense. This project, costing an infinitesimal 


part of what the canal project cost, is of far greater importance 
to the American people. 

I have said this much to emphasize the necessity for imme- 
diate action from the standpoint of military necessity. It so 
happens that nitrogen is an indispensable chemical in practically 
every department of our economic life. It is the essential ele- 
ment in all plant food. As a fertilizer ingredient it is indis- 
pensable. Dr. Baekeland made the startling statement before 
the committee that statisticians had declared that the available 
water power, not the potential, but the available water power 
of Niagara, converted into atmospheric nitrogen and applied to 
the wheat fields of America would increase the yield of wheat 
3,000,000 bushels every 24 hours. Tiris was arrived at by the 
accurate experiment of taking a certain amount of atmospheric 
nitrogen and applying it to an acre and comparing the incrensed 
yield of that acre with one not so treated. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator kindly give me the esti- 
mate made as to the increased product to the fields? That is 
what I want. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is not a Member of 
the Senate who would not agree that as important as if not 
more important than any other question is the development of 
our agricultural resources. This development necessarily rests 
upon the fertility of the soil. Upon that, and that alone, depends 
the possibility of adequate supplies for the necessities of the 
human race. It is a well-known fact that the great wheat 
fields of the West, the Delta of the Mississippi, the silt deposits 
that through ages have made the soll contiguous to our great 
water courses, all are rich in nitrogen, secreted through count- 
less ages by millions of certain microbes in the presence of 
decomposing matter. But surely and steadily this stored-up 
soil wealth is being exhausted. The yield of our own wheat 
fields is now but slightly exceeding the demands of our own 
people. The cost of living depends practically, as every other 
commercial problem depends on the law of supply and demand, 
and rests ultimately upon the productivity or the fertility of 
the soil. In the southeastern part of our country, or the cotton 
belt, one-half of the entire agricultural area is dependent upon 
artificial fertilization, and the principal ingredient, the most 
costly, and the most essential is nitrogen. The amount of 
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nitrogen imported last year for agricultural purposes approx- 
imated $23,000,000. The yield of corn per acre on the Atlantic 
seaboard, in the cotton belt, in the last 10 or 15 years, has been 
doubled principally by the increased use of nitrate of soda. 
Agricultural chemists are practically agreed that all foodstuffs 
are naturally rich is nitrogen and therefore require artificial 
applications to supply this ingredient to the growing plant in 
order that the fruit or the harvest may be satisfactory. 

We to-day boast of the fact that we, by virtue of climate and 
geographical position and the proximity of the Gulf Stream, 
have n monopoly of the three world necessities of the human 
family. The world consumes now 16,000,000 bales of cotton, as 
compared with about 8,000,000 bales 25 years ago. This added 
excess is largely due, if not wholly due, to the discovery and 
use of nitrate of soda from Chile. I can state from my own 
experience as a farmer that in the State of South Carolina, 
according to a table which I am going to submit without read- 
ing, the yield of corn per acre in North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida in 15 years has doubled, and every corn producer in 
those States will testify that the happy solution of the question 
of grain production in the southeastern part of this country 
is entirely dependent upon the application of concentrated 
nitrates, 

I want to state for the information of the Senate what will 
be borne out by any scientist, that you can go into any wheat 
field upon whiclr no application of this ingredient has been made, 
and you may write your name by sprinkling this nitrate of soda, 
and until the crop is matured and the color becomes the same 
by virtue of the crop ripening you can read your name in the 
excess growth produced by that application. 

I am calling your attention to this because even now we are 
proposing to investigate the high cost of living, and, as in the case 
of investigating the high cost of a battleship, you are not justi- 
fied in putting a dollar into it if you do not put an explosive in 
the battleship, the Agricultural Department is not justified in 
spending these millions and millions of dollars in so-called farm 
instruction when the perfected seed that they have developed on 
their plats and the processes by which they develop them have 
got to be employed in an impoverished soil. 

I state here and now that I do not know but that in my State, 
under present conditions, it is absolutely wrong to go down there 
to teach our farmers the modern processes of agriculture unless 
you can give them an adequate means of enriching their soil to 
meet that which you teach them. The law of increasing and 
diminishing returns is involved in the cost of artificial fertilizer ; 
and no matter what the ultimate production of an acre of land 
may be, if the cost of extra fertilizer takes away the profit, there 
is no incentive to produce to its fullest capacity. The economic 
problem that confronts you and me is as of vital importance— 
aye, it is of more vital importance—than the question of whether 
or not we shall equip ourselves to defend our country from an 
invading foe. The one is an accident that we all pray may be 
averted; it is one that we hope may be temporary, while the 
vast army of agriculturists is that army that 365 days in the 
year are on the farm and are preparing themselves at all times, 
when not engaged in actual labor, to fight the battle that makes 
it possible for you and me to sit in the Senate Chamber of the 
United States. I say that it is of more importance to us to take 
care of the man who protects our lives in time of peace, who sup- 
ports us, than it is to take care of the man who defends and pro- 
tects us in time of war. 

Tt is useless to state to this Senate what must be apparent to 
all—that the question of agriculture is to-day, as it has always 
been, the paramount issue with every country. Some one has 
said, and said truly, that civilization begins and ends with 
agriculture. 

Now that there is given the opportunity to this Congress to 
provide this ingredient for purposes of defense, it surely will 
not hesitate to go as far as the Constitution will allow to pro- 
vide the toiling agricultural masses with the essential ingre- 
dient needed so sorely to help them in their task of feeding 
and clothing the human race. 

The cost of fertilizers is one of the greatest burdens placed 
upon agriculture. It is the duty of the Government, if it may 
not directly furnish at the lowest possible cost an adequate 
supply of that upon which we are all dependent, it should feel 
it to be its duty to use every legitimate means within its power 
to further this all-important end of maintaining the fertility of 
our soil and its productiveness to the highest possible degree. 

I want to state to the Senate now that the question of the 
yield per acre has never been solved because the cost of the 
fertilizer which would produce the highest possible yield goes 
beyond the region of profit to the man so using it. In my State 
a 17-year-old boy made 234 bushels of corn on 1 acre. Of course, 
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that would be impossible as a profitable process; but it cer- 
tainly illustrates what may be done, given the means. If I 
were not assured that in the Department of Agriculture the 
record is there, I would not venture on this assertion, Another 
South Carolinian, previous to the exploit of Jerry Moore, made 
254 bushels of corn on 1 acre. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina whether the acre referred to was a meas- 
ured acre of 43,560 square feet or whether it was a section of 
an acre on which these experiments were exploited? I glory in 
anything that will increase the farmer’s supply, for God knows 
the struggle is pretty hard and bitter for the average farmer; 
but to a practical farmer, who has spent the years of his life 
in farming, that is a pretty big story. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to hear what the 
Senator has to say; but on account of the ruling of the Chair I 
prefer to finish my speech rather than lose the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not wish to interfere 
with the Senator, but I say God speed him, if in South Carolina 
they can produce 254 bushels of corn to the acre. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: Well, Mr. President, in reply 
to that, I wish to say that I think God is doing His part, and I 
am trying to get the Senate to speed on just now. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is all right. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think God has provided us 
with all the material that is necessary, and it only remains with 
us whether or not we shall utilize that material to realize ap- 
proximately the yield which I have indicated. 

A provision in this bill gives the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to dispose of any surplus nitrogen that may be had above 
the needs of the Government for military purposes. 

I do not believe that the agricultural interests of this country 
bear the same relation to the Government practically that others 
bear, for the reason that here the raw material is made upon 
which all life, both human and animal, is dependent, and the 
prosperity and development of every department of our life 
depends ultimately upon the productiveness of our fields, and 
from the very nature of the case they can not bear the same 
relation to the Government that the excrescences that have ap- 
peared above the economic body by virtue of invention, and 
which personal interests have foisted upon us. And when it 
is taken into consideration that the vast majority of those en- 
gaged in agriculture; in fact, practically all are comparatively 
poor, limited in means to supply themselves with the ingredients 
that would enrich the soil; poor because of the very vocation in 
which they labor; poor because the returns from the farm 
searcely average more than a sufficiency to support life, and in 
view of the fact that so vast an army of these small farmers 
produce the food and clothing of this country, the very condi- 
tions of the work demand special attention. We have recog- 
nized this in the establishment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We have devoted millions of dollars to experimental farm- 
ing, to discover the best methods of farming; we have devoted 
millions in experimenting in the development of seed to give him 
the best yield from a given plant; we are devoting millions in 
supporting agricultural institutions, in part at least, throughout 
the country; and yet it all is comparatively a failure if the fer- 
tility of the soil does not cause the plant to respond to the labor 
and seed. 

The cost of fertilizers, by the law of diminishing returns, 
makes it unprofitable. Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it to 
be the duty of the Senate, for reasons which I have set forth, 
to adopt this amendment or a similar one, and to at once begin 
the manufacture of that article which, while essential to the 
military defense of this country, is equally essential to the 
progress and development of our resources. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that he would insert in his remarks an estimate as to the prob- 
able cost of this plant? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the Senator has not given that to the 
Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

It is $15,000,000. 


Mr. President, I should like 


Yes; I have set it forth here. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I merely wished to know if the Senator | with my remarks. In speaking of the appropriation, and right 


17 done so. 
8 Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is set forth in my amend- 
men 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I shall be glad to read it in the Senator’s 


speech. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the supply of nitrogen in the air in- 
exhaustible? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. A member of the committee 
asked that question, and we were told that the blanket of at- 
mosphere is about 50 miles deep, and that 1 acre square, by 
actual calculation, would produce enough nitrogen, if it could 
all be extracted, to last the human family for a generation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that if war becomes, as it is apt to be- 
come, the normal condition of the world, and we withdraw from 
the air the nitrogen necessary to manufacture all the explosives, 
and also the world at large shall withdraw from the air the 
nitrogen necessary to fertilize the soil, there is no danger that 
the atmosphere will become so changed that it will not sustain 
human life? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The amount extracted would 
be like a drop out of the ocean. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
South Carolina say that. I had really begun to have some alarm 
about the outcome. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is not a particle of 
danger of exhausting the supply of nitrogen. The fact is, Mr. 
President, I should like to say to the Senator from Iowa, that 
this element also comes under the great law of the transforma- 
tion of energy, and as rapidly as it is exhausted in the produc- 
tion of a crop or as rapidly as a cannon explodes the initial 
elements go back to replenish the supply very much like the 
exhalations of the ocean furnish the clouds which furnish the 
rain which supplies the ocean. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, Mr. President, I really want to ask a 
question. The Senator from South Carolina said a few mo- 
ments ago that this bill was the first suggestion along the line 
of his argument. I think the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop] has introduced a bill looking to the manufacture 
of nitric acid by the Government. I should like to know, for 
my own information, the essential difference between the bill 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture and the one intro- 
duced by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the essential 
difference is this: The amendment offered to this bill by the 
Senator from Alabama seeks to have a commission appointed to 
investigate the questions involved in a proposition of this kind, 
and at some future time, after they have ascertained the best 
process or processes by which to manufacture this commodity 
and determined the site or sites where plants should be located, 
to report to the Senate for such action as they may see fit to 
take. The Agricultural Committee have investigated. We 
availed ourselves of the very best authorities that this country 
could produce; we had before us Mr. Washburn, who prac- 
tically controls the patents in the cyanimide process; we had 
before us Dr. Norton, who has spent several years under the 
auspices of the Government in studying the arc process. After 
exhaustive hearings, which are available to the Senator, the 
Agricultural Committee of the Senate was of the opinion that, 
in view of the pressing necessity, we should avail ourselves 
now of what is entirely practicable and proceed at once, with- 
out any further delay, toward the manufacture of this com- 
modity. 

There is not a Senator here who does not know that, if we 
postpone this undertaking and refer it to a commission, and 
the subject follows the usual routine of commissions, we will be 
exactly in the same fix that we were in at the time of the 
Spanish-American War. The idea of our going up against even 
weak, effete Spain, and being compelled to use black powder 
was humiliating. Even as late as that war we were not equipped 
with modern explosives, and, if it had not been for the very 
nature and character of the poor, disintegrating Government 
that we went up against at that time, the tale might have ended 
differently. 

I believe the testimony before our committee will show the 
entire practicability of this undertaking; and the same thing is 
shown, I think, by the letter which I received this morning from 
Dr. Baekeland, the chemist of the Naval Advisory Board, who 
goes into it exhaustively. Let me read the last sentence of his 
letter. I am not going to take the time of the Senate to have 
it read, but I am going to ask to have it printed in connection 


along the line of the inquiry of the Senator from Iowa, he says: 
In this way the appropriation provided for in the present bill— 
Speaking of the bill which I am about to offer as an amend- 


would insure the main factor of the 1 power —and leave 
it to the merits of changin: pertan ties in what way this power shall 
8 the communi 


be utilized to the best ty. 
The present bill be seer ay an important instrument for national 
defense and f for indu and agricultural peace preparedness of the 


I should like to state to the Senator also that Dr. Baekeland 
is of the opinion, and so states, as the Senator may read in the 
morning in the Recorp, that it will take at least 12 months be- 
fore we can begin to supply ourselves with this ingredient. He 
says that we are thoroughly equipped and have as good chemists 
as the world has; that what Germany is doing and what Nor- 
way and Sweden and France and England are doing, we can 
more abundantly do with our matchless resources; that the 
processes are known and familiar to American scientists; and 
that there is absolutely no necessity for a day's delay. 

I now ask that the communication from Dr. Baekeland, to 
which I have referred, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 

NITRIC ACID IN Wan. 


accepted that in case of war the United States can be 
ee eee on to produ within its boundaries from its own re- 
sources, all the needed ma or ammunition, except for the fact that 
3 now it is entirely dependent on its importations of Chile saltpeter 
for the manufacture of nitric acid. Nitric acid is the essential chemical 
for the manufacture of our explosives. y enemy who, through inter- 
ference with navigation or by selzing the nitrate fields in Chile, would 
cut off our supply of Chile saltpeter would have this country at his 
mercy if we could — 8 other means for producing nitric acid. 
These means exist, an has been compelled to utilize them. 
N since the „„ of t. —.— it has been practically shut oft 
from the outside supply o Chile sa tpeter. It is true that at the begin- 

of the war Germany is supplied with a large stock of ready-made 
osives and a reserve 7 of Chi r, but very probably Germany 
not few months nor to use the in- 


eh have been ex- 
— 5 durin, 
is o 
the util 


It is general 


country but for the fact that the mass production o 
requires a well-trained staff and a well pped plant. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR GETTING READY. 
size, even under the most 


any chemical 


ists, will 
tainly not less than a P igas But even after a plant is erected the staff 


of engineers and chem will — — the necessary nee except 
after the usual delays and disa tments which are unavoidable 
accompaniments at any new chemical manufacturing processes. 


ion it becomes a relatively “easy task to dupli- 
cate these units to communicate the * ig of 1 the initial mem- 
bers of the staff to additional men who are put in charge of the increas- 


ing units. 
in 8 to * — * may be —— 8 out 3 us soon as 


erman Governmen 
alties f forbade 
enterprises Which 
its domestic indus 


IN WAR NITRIC ACID IS MADE REGARDLESS OF COST. 
sing? e of Begg the country so as to Bays it in a condition 


engineers and chemists 
—.— tend to help foreign enterprises 


where i ts own gee EN tric acid is diffi- 
eult enough and requires the best of chemical talent and 
the highest executive abilities. Nevertheless, a 8 easy 

country an 


problem, as compared to that which tries to farnish. to 
abundant supply of cheap nitrogen fertilizer obtained from the cheapest 
methods of uction, „ the fixation of the nitrogen of the air. 
n c'acid can be made 1 rdless of cost. It 
erom HOII a eee Woo e acid at all, Ger- 
many wow t& making nitric acid regardless e eee rocess 
does not suit re of 
nitric acid for national defense is im t 3 . — ay it should 
not be overlooked that its utilization for war 8 3 a probable 
lity, while the processes of cheap nitrogen fertilizer are abso- 
utely sure of utilization in times = a as well as in times of war. 
Moreover, it is perfectly pnns ur plans for national defense to 
direct the same efforts so that they apis eh may contribute as a national 
asset in times of peace. 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER A QUESTION OF PRICE, 


On account of this the con ey ates of the economical fixation of nitrogen 
of the air gains a cote ce beyond its uses in 
military ‘The productivity of our farms and yields per 
acre are directly Greed & y the use of proper fertilizer, of which 

f is one of the most rtant * — The com- 


‘ertilizer 
this fact is of no importance whatsoever if 


produced cheaply, as the increased cost for f may then be higher 


-~ ought to do in time o 
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than the increased value of the crops. So when we consider this ques- 
tion in its broadest aspects, we may say that for war penon it is not 
g0 much a questicn of getting nitric acid cheaply and economically as 
to insure abundant, independent supplies of nitric acid, obtained not 
necessarily by the cheapest but by the most expedient process. For 
agricultural purposes the nitrogen fixation problem has little or no im- 
Donante; = ess the processes furnish the nitrogen at the very lowest 
Possible cost. 
On account of the diversity of the two points of view, I shall take the 
liberty of summing up my peona conclusions as to what this country 
war in order to insure an uninterrupted supply of 
nitric acid. 
OUR PROGRAM IF WAR BROKF OUT TO-MORROW. 


If we were involved in a serlous war to-morrow, this country would 
not possess a single equipment of any importance at this time for mak- 
ing nitric acid from the air. So the first source of supply would be 
from stock on hand of Chile saltpeter, which would only t us for a 
while. I have been assured by the military authorities that this country 
is now provided with a somewhat increased supply of Chile saltpeter, 
which may help us out for a short time after the beginning of the war. 
After war was declared one of the first measures the United States Gov- 
ernment ought to take would be to commandeer all the supplies of am- 
monia available in this country from any-source whatsoever. 


NITRIC ACID FROM AMMONIA. 


It is a known fact that in a suitable 1 ammonia can be 
oxidized by means of air, and can be finally transformed into nitric 
acid. This, in fact, is the process adopted almost exclusively by Ger- 
many in order to get its supply of nitric acid for war purposes. Am- 
monia, in this country, is mainly obtained as a by-product from coke- 
ovens, together with tar. Its annual supply in the United States would 
be equivalent to a production of about 120,000 tons of nitric acid. 
But Germany is 88 for the manufacture of its 8 at 
the rate of 250,000 to 300,000 tons of nitric acid per year. Further- 
more, about 40 per cent of the ammonia produced in this country is 
used in refrigerating machines, and in times of war refrigeration of 
food supplies becomes even more important than in times of peace. 
So if anything, the amount of ammonia available for oxidation into 
nitric acida would, on this account, be considerably reduced, aside of 
the fact that ammonia is indispensable for other industrial purposes 
which would become paralyzed on account of any shortage. Further- 
more, the equipment and operation of nitric-acid plants from the oxida- 
tion of ammonia, although relatively simple, require special experience 
and skill, which very few people in this country possess at present, 
because our engineers and chemists have never been called upon to 
carry out this process an a large factory scale. 

I am assured, however, that the technical staff of the American 
Cyanamid Co., which operates in Niagara Falls and Canada, and which 
is composed of American engineers and American chemists, is now 
equipping a first small unit for this purpose, and it claims that the 
ylelds have been as high as those currently reported in Germany. 
ep as high as 90 per cent to 95 per cent of the possible theoretica 
yield. 

In a sudden war, one of the first steps would be to call immedi- 
ately into action 1 who has acquired sufficient experience in 
this operation so that we may be able to transform our available sup- 
ply of ammonia into nitric acid as fast as possible. It should be stated 
right here that for the operation of transforming ammonia into nitric 
acid practically no water power is required, as this operation is mainly 
dependent upon heat if once you possess the necessary amount of 
ammonia. 

AMMONIA FROM COKE OVENS. 

While this part of the problem is being attended to and while we are 
transforming the available supplies of ammonia into nitric acid, we 
should look forward to increase our supplies of ammonia beyond what 
can be produced from by-product coke ovens, because the erection of 
additional by-product coke ovens would, by itself, consume time and a 
considerable investment of capital, aside from the fact that the pro- 
duction of coke is mainly dependent on the demands of the iron and 
steel industry. On this account it would be much chea) and simpler 
to install processes which provide us with ammonia without producing 
at the same time, a disproportionate amount of another product like 
coke. 

AMMONIA FROM CYANAMIDE. 

The cheapest known and most available process for producing am- 
monia in the most rapid way and with the simplest equipment is to 
make it by means of cyanamide. This is the way the Germans are at 
present producing almost all the ammonia they require for nitric 
acid manufacturing. There are several other processes, but the 
urgency of the situation made them decide to rely mainly on this source 
of supply. At the beginning of the war 8 nad only three plants 
in which cyanamide was manufactured, with a total annual production 
of 50.000 tons. At present these plants have been rapidly increased 
in size and in number, until they now total an annual production of 
abont 500,000 tons of cyanamide. 

It fortunately happens that the cyanamide industry is a well-known 
industry here in the United States, and has been under operation for 
a number of years on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, under the 
management and operation of Americans, so that it would be possible 
to invoke their immediate help for the equipment of cyanamide plants 
in the United States in one or more sites in the interior where they 
would be sufficiently far remote from interference from the enemy in 
case of invasion. 

For the manufacture of cyanamide, abundant supplies of electric 
current are essential. and this electric current can be produced either 
by water power or by steam, gs or oil engines. Of all sources of 
power there is none which can obtained as cheaply as water power, 
although in some cases the selling price of water wer has become 
so high as to be higher than that of power obtained from fuel by steam 
or gas engines. But in a war emergency the question of price plays 
no rôle, and Germany is now making most of its cyanamide by means 
of power raised from fuel, for the simple reason that water powers in 
Germany or Austria are very limited in size and in number. So the 
next step would be to commandeer any suitable existing power plants, 
where cyanamide could be manufactured promptly and erect additional 
power plants. 

HOW CYANAMIDE IS PRODUCED FROM CARBIDE. 

As to the manufacture of cyanamide, the first step of the process 
consists in making calcium carbide, an essentially American industry, 
inyented by Americans, develo by Americans, and in which the 
United States, since the Inception of the process, has remained the 


leader. The manufacture of carbide of calcium consists chiefly in sub- 
mitting a mixture of coke and lime to very high temperatures produced 
by the electric current. Whenever this electric current is Sunny, 
obtainable it becomes possible to make this carbide of calcium chea 85 

The next operation consists in changing this carbide of calcium into 
eyanamide. This is done by uniting nitrogen, under suitable conditions, 
with the calcium carbide. This gives cyanamide. The nitrogen for this 
p is extracted from the air. Air contains about one-fifth of 
nitrogen and four-fifths of oxygen. By liquefying the air, or by other 
suitable processes, it becomes i- possible to separate the nitrogen from 
the oxygen, and this separated nitrogen is then available for trans- 
forming carbide of calcium into cyanamide. Cyanamide under the ac- 
tion of steam at increased temperatures, gives ammònia, and thus 
supplies the necessary material which can ultimately be converted 
into nitrie acid. 

There are several other processes for making ammonia, but none was 
found as easily and abundantly adaptable for the purposes of the 
nitrie-aeid supply of Germany. 


OTIIER NITRIC-ACID PROCESSES AND THEIR RELATIVE MERITS. 


There are also some methods for making nitric acid directly from 
the air, without going through the intermediate formation of am- 
monia. One of the best examples is the process now used in Norway, 
in which an electric are is directly through circulating air, 
whereby the nitrogen unites to the oxygen and by the subsequent addi- 
tion of water, furnishes nitric acid. ‘This process is also frequently 
called the “are process.” It has been develo by chemists and en- 
gineers of several nationalities. The first efforts in that line were 
carried out in Niagara Falls by two American electrochemists, Bradley 
and Lovejoy. ‘The process was abandoned here on account of the 
exorbitant cost of water power, which made it unprofitable; it was 
taken up again, and further improved and developed in Norway, where, 
on account of abundant and c cep water power, electrical current is 
available at about one-fourth of the price at Niagara Falls. A large 
plant utilizing this process has been in operation in Norway for several 
years, and the allies, besides what is being promaced by other means, 
are using most of the nitrates produced by the Norway concern. Ger- 
many has been cut off from this supply since the beginning of the 
war for several reasons, one of them being that the controlling 
manca interests of this enterprise are in the hands of French 

ers. 

Until the outbreak of the war it was generally considered that the 
Norway process was the cheapest and quickest way of 2 nitrie 
acid. Since then increasing data are at hand which indicate that the 
oxidation of cheap ammonia furnishes more expedient and less expen- 
sive means for the manufacture of nitric acid. especially in all cases 
where power is relatively more expensive and limited in quantity. 

It is generally accepted that with the are process it takes from 23 
to 3 horsepower in order to produce 1 ton of nitric acid per year, 
while by means of the cyanamide process it only takes 0.55 horsepower 
to produce the same amount of nitrie acid. So that with the same 
amount of horsepower fiye to six times more nitric acid can be produced 
with the cyanamide process than with the are process, 

These facts were not so well known at the beginning of the war, 
before it was clearly understood that the rate of production of ammonia 
with the cyanamide process and the rate of oxidation of the ammonia 
in the subsequent production of nitric acid, gave as high yields as those 
which are now reported and guaranteed by the chemical engineers who 
make a specialty of this class of opera Hone There are other processes 
for making ammonia which could be conyerted into nitric acid, for 
instance, the so-called Haber process, of which much capital has been 
made in the chemical literature, use it was thought that it would 
make Germany independent from the necessity of cheap power in the 
permanent production of nitric acid. On this account every encourage- 
ment has been given by the German Government in the development of 
this process to the private enterprises which took it up. 

Notwithstanding this, only a relatively small amount of ammonia has 
been produced by means of the Haber process, and the German experts 
had to place their main reliance on the cyanamide process, which is 
furnishing incomparably the largest amount of nitric acid. 


THE NITROGEN PROBLEM IN TIMES OF PEACE. 


Expediency and speed of equipment and operation are the most 
essential factors when it comes to provide any nation with nitric acid 
in time of war. Germany spent about $100,000,000, during the last 18 
months in erecting, with feverish haste, additional equipment for in- 
suring its needed supplies of nitric acid: The problem 8 quite 
different in times of peace, if real economy of production has to be 
taken into consideration. This is the guiding point of view whenever 
we speak about nitrogen for fertilizer purposes. It Is no longer the 
question, “Can we get the nitric acid which we need for making ex- 
plosives?" but! How can we make nitrogen fertilizer at such a low price 
that our farmers can afford to use it on their fields so that. with the 
same amount of labor, they may be able to increase the yields of their 
acres?” 

CHEAP NITROGEN FERTILIZER. 


It is generally accepted as a result of direct experiments that it does 
not matter much whether the nitrogen is applied to the flelds under the 
form of ammonia, of cyanamide, or of nitrates, although there seems 
to be some slight advantage in favor of the latter. This advantage dis- 
span entirely in view of the fact that nitrogen, under the form of 
nitrates, is decidedly more expensive to produce or to purchase than 
what nitrogen can be manufactured for under the form of cyanamide. 

The amount of nitrogen is what counts in a nitrogen fertilizer; it 
does not matter much whether this nitrogen exists as nitrate, ammonia, 
or cyanamide. 

If it is chea 


g to sell their ammonia at sacrifice prices, they could not sell lower 
than present cyanamide prices, but the quantity of ammonia from ir: 
product coke ovens is limited by the market for coke, and the latter is 
mainly dependent upon the iron or steel industry. Furthermore, in 
times of peace there is a relatively close margin of profit in the coke 
wanar and in order to make up this profit every item of the seiling 
price of the by-products has to be taken into consideration. So what is 
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usually called a by-product is a misnomer in so far as it is only one of 
the many products which are produced in the same operation, the selling 
of which contributes to make the enterprise remunerative or not. 


his statement is best substantiated the fact that not so long ago, 
within the last few years, tħe Deutsche nk, one of the most powe: ul 
and best organized banking institutions of the world, notwi 

the experience and advice of its best German engineers and chemists, 
incurred a loss of about $6,000,000 after installing by-product coke oven 
Processes in this country after systems which had run successfully in 
Germany. So that after all the statement that the ammonia can be 


rovided at a lower cost by means of cheap a 
ominant 


COST OF WATER POWER. 


The cost of water power, or the production of cheap electric current 
produced thereby, is a subject which in itself has so many different and 
complicated factors that it can only be discussed thoroughly by special- 
ists. It is a branch of 8 decidedly different from the chemical 

roblems connected with the economic fixation of ni from the air. 

ithout going into many details, it can be stated that the cost per 
horsepower is first of all determined by local conditions and then by 
the law of supply and demand, Some water powers situated in remote 
corners of the United States, far removed from centers of consumption, 
are not even worth while developing for the ee whenever the 
advantage of the cheaper cost of water power would hopelessly disappear 
before the increased freights. On this account owners of water powers 
situated inland toward the Pacific coast, in Oregon and Washington, are 
offering in vain every inducement to attract enterprises, while in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., manufacturers are willing to pay decidedly more for power 
there than the same power can be produced in less accessible localities 
of the United States by means of steam where cheap coal is available. 
Nia Falls is preferred because it lies in the center of the best 
market and on the main frefght roads. Then again we note that the 
water power E by Niagara Falls is sold at a lower price on the 
Canadian side of the Falls tban on the New York side. is is due 
to a certain extent to the fact that Canada offers a smaller market and 
is industrially less developed than the United States. 

The initial cost of construction of a power plant also varies from 
one locality to another. In Norway it happened that the natural con- 
ditions were such that the power site was unusually well adapted for 
inexpensive construction, and furthermore there was an open deep-sea 
harbor almost immediately below the falls. The cost of the dam and 
the water rights has another considerable bearing on the ultimate cost 
of installation. 

71 « the many other factors which come into play I should men- 
tion that our methods of financing poa developments are proverbially 
wasteful. In Europe money is available at considerably lower rates of 
interest for 5 enterprises whenever tively small 
but regular dividends seem insured. In this country new industrial 
E especially at thelr beginning, can not be floated except at a 

igh premium for bankers and promoters, so that a new water-power 
development, from its agen fee is already loaded with an exorbitant, 

srmanent charge aside of the cost of tion, amortization, main- 
enance, and repair. It has been stated justly that even in the most 
conservative cases the initial water-power development is already sad- 
died with $9 per horsepower of bonded charges, aside of any cost of 
operation. In some cases it is higher. 

It ts claimed that in some special localities of the the United States— 
for instance, on the Deschuttes River, in m—a power plant could 
be installed at a price of $62 pe electric horsepower delivered at the 
switchboard. Although I do not indorse the accuracy of those figures, it 
is generally accepted in the United States that a water power which 
can be developed at $100 per electric horsepower, including cost of 
construction, water rights, and so forth, is considered inexpensive, while 
in most cases the cost will run up to $130, $140, and $150 per horse- 

ower. This, of course, means an increased fixed charge for bonded 

ebt, aside of the cost of ration, amortization, and repairs, and it all 
depends, furthermore, on the greed of the promoters or the wasteful- 
ness of the banking methods how much the bonded debt shall be. 

The United States Government, with its limitless credit, can afford 
to borrow money at rates of interest incomparably wie than private 
parties, especially if bonds have to be issued on new industrial enter- 
prises. Here is where the United States Government, without injury 
to itself and for the benefit of the citizens of the Nation at large, might 
fund some large power P peor This could be accomplished so much 
the better because the Government, exercising its prerogatives of emi- 
nent domain and its power to regulate the navigability of streams, 
possesses, in this instance, an enormous advantage over private enter- 

rises. 

s To generate power for purposes of public utility or to rent this power 
at a proper rental and under equitable terms to private enterprises 
would be one of the simplest ways of disposing efficiently of some of 
the natural resources of this country. In this particular instance it 
would interlock yery suitably with the program for national red- 
ness for war and for peace by insuring the sufficient production of 
nitric acid in time of war and abundant cheap fertilizer in times of 


ce. 
pert should be noted that certain electrochemical industries can not 
be run economically in small units; this is the case of the manufacture 
of nitrogen fertilizer. As a matter of urgency for the production of 
nitric acid in war times this is not so important except for the fact 
that it immediately requires the necessary scattering over too many 
points of a limited technically trained staff. 
SULPHURIC ACID JUST AS NECESSARY AS NITRIC ACID. 

There is another consideration of great importan namely, that 
in the manufacture of explosives nitric acid is practically always used 
in conjunction with sulphuric acid. So we need a corresponding pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid. This matter is relatively easy in view of 
the fact that the United States is the largest sulphuric-acid producin: 
of the world. But it is very n that the sulphuric act 


factured 
or nitric acid, by itself, to the po 


this sulphuric-acid problem has its im- 
— uric acid is used to make —.— hates—an- 
other should be used in conjunction wi nitrogen 
fertilizer—so that it may contribute to give to the soil all of the 
a a Le cule, toe at he eens eaii 

ese are only a few o e ram ractical considerations which 
have a direct bearing on the present em io 


COST OF POWER, 


When it comes to analyze the cost of electric horsepower it may be 
stated that while in Norway such power has been available at $i to 
$7 per horsepower year, in Niagara Falis, N. Y. it is sold currently 
between 4 and $20 per horsepower year, and in Niagara Falls, On- 
s been sold as low as $10.50 per horsepower year, although 
it is probable that to-day it is no longer obtainable at these lower 
rates since the demand has enormously increased. ermore, the 
supply of pee — Danara pans T ractically below the demand. In 
ants o e Un es e cost o ower is 
pnp Red ol 8 than that of Niagara Falls. : 
REQUIRED APPROPRIATIONS. 

It has been claimed that under unusually favorabie conditions, and by 
borrowing money at 3 cent, electric horsepower could be produced 
in the United States at a cost as low as $5 per year, but I have not 
been in a condition to verify these statements. Other specialists in 
power production claim that electric current can be generated from 
steam at $18 per horsepower year if good bituminous coal is available at 
$1.25 per long ton. In view of the above data, even if a hydroelectric 
piant could be installed at the relatively low rate of $100 per electric 

orsepower, delivered at the switch, an appropriation of $15,000,000 
would only furnish 150,000 horsepower, without 3 any funds 
whatsoever for the chemical equipment in which the nitric acid or the 
fertilizer has to be made. ‘This in itself would an appropria- 
tion at least as high. With an equipment of 150, horsepower, using 
the arc, or Norway, process, it would =F be possible to produce about 
50,000 tons of nitrie acid per year, which would be a relatively small 
amount if we take into consideration that Germany is consuming now 
more than five times as much. 

The same amount of 150,000 horsepower, with the cyanamide process, 
might produce over 250,000 tons of nitric acid per year which would 
seem sufficient for war purposes, unless the war is waged on a stili 

er scale than what is going on now in Europe. 

n this relation it should mentioned that up till now the fleets 
of the warring nations have used practically no explosives as compared 
to pean may happen the day when they begin to participate actively 

e war. 
SHOULD THIS BE A GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE? 


But such an immense production of nitric acid as may be required 
for war is entirely disproportionate to the relatively small amount which 
is sufficient for times of peace, On this account it 1 more logical 
to install an equipment which {n times of peace will furnish fertilizers 
so cheaply that the whole production can be disposed of, and to provide 
at the same time an additional equipment at a relatively small outlay, 
so that the manufacturing process can be rapidly converted into the 
manufacture of nitric acid as soon as war conditions demand it. Cheap 
fertilizers not only requires efficient methods of production but also eco- 
nomic methods of distribution. The latter not only involves the question 
of freight rates but also, to a large extent, the t increase of cost 
through middlemen. Anybody who only takes these factors into con- 
sideration would think that the simplest solution consists in a huge 
Government 8 utilizing natural resources at lowest cost and 
selling the products at a modest profit to the farmers of the country, 
while maintaining the plant in such a condition as to have it always 
ready for national defense goed aint in times of war. 

Some instances might be po ted out where the Government has done 
excellent work in similar d tions in entering into engineering enter- 
prises, as in the case of the Panama al, which can be cited as a 
monument of national efficiency. 

In another case the manufacture of smokeless powder in a Govern- 
ment factory is claimed to have produced a and better powder. 
Unfortunately, none of these cases is comparable to the present prob- 
lem. Indeed, it should be apparent from what has been cited that 
none of the processes for the fixation of nitrogen of the air or the 
manufacture of nitric acid have received their full development nor 
have by any means attained the degree of perfection which they are 
likely to reach in time. a year and a half ago our conception 
as to what were the most efficient processes for manufacturing nitric 
acid were rather misleading. Even 8 . some discussion is 
poing on on this subject, y by the fac t those who are expert 

one process are hardly as competent to know what their competitors 
have been able to accomplish with other processes. Were it not for 
the self-evident fact that Germany has mainly staked her safety on 
the production of nitric acid from the NS epee oy process, many electro- 
chemists and engineers would still be induced to believe that the process 
used in Norway was more adapted for the purpose. But there are 
still other processes pending which I have not even mentioned, because, 
for the moment, they are too imperfect to be worthy of consideration 
in this present condensed statement. 

Nor is this condition of affairs any different from the history of 

ractically every chemical process, cal processes are essentially 
—— when they are at the beginning of their history of utiliza- 
tion, It uires time, — and. ence on a large scale before 
improvements su t the afar ae i y the time a chemical process 
has reached perfection it finds itself frequently displaced by a newer 
and better process which settles the problem along newer and more effi- 


cient lines, These ors ae natin on chemical 3 go on so fast 
that it is hardly possible for anybody outside of each s lized art to 
follow the most recent steps. Just on this account the flexibility 


and the rapid action of private en rises, stimulated by the hope of 
increased dividends, have accomplished wonders in the chemical indus- 
try. And right there is where a Government enterprise is at an enor- 
mous disadvantage. Appropriations for experiments or for new equi 
ment or for extensions and improvements can not be attended to wi 
ciency or expediency whenever they have to travel through all the 
red tape of the machinery of government and legislation, where mat- 
ters of a aia Penta ANTATT DOT GA in endless 
m 0 e 


rt. 

these — nang oF apply in full force to the chemical part 
of the present proposition, they can not be invoked erm de to a minor 
extent when it comes to the ding, pment, administration, and 
operation of a Government 9 € wer plant. The art of 
engineering and equipping and operating these power plants is now 
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well established; the efficiency which can be obtained by the present 
engineering methods is such that there is relatively small room for 
further improvements. 

An investment in a power plant of this kind may properly be con- 
sidered as safe and permanent an investment as the Panama Canal. 
There is quite some similarity in this proposition and the Panama 
Canal, which the Government operna as a help to private shipping 


enterprises, aside from holdin; in reserve for operations of war. 

With a Government-owned hydroelectric plant there would be every 
possibility to make arrangements with private parties and to select the 
most generous bidder for making 1 under what conditions 
nitric acid and nitrogen fertilizer shall manufactured and sold. 

In this way the appropriation provided for in the present bill would 
insure the main factor of the problem—cheap power—and leave it to 
the merits of changing opportunities in what way this power shall be 
utilized to the best interests of the community. 

The present bili may be made an important instrument for national 
defense and for the industrial and agricultural peace preparedness of 
the United States. 

If the Government intends to run both the hydroelectric plant and 
the chemical plant, then the appropriation of $15,000,000 is insufficient 
and should at least be $35,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. At the proper time, Mr. 
President, I am going to offer this proposal as an amendment to 
this bill, believing, as I do, that the facts as set forth in the 
speech which I have made before the Senate and the authorities 
quoted justify action by the Senate; and that if we can make 
provision for this article, we will then have met the two prime 
necessities of preparedness—we will have provided adequately 
for sustaining life and for preserving it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment of the Senator is now in order, if he desires to 
offer it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thought, perhaps, that there 
was an amendment pending. Inasmuch as there is not, I offer 
the amendment I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a very important amend- 
ment, and there are but few Senators present. I think it would 
hasten matters if a call for a quorum were made at this time, 
so that Senators may be advised as to the nature of the amend- 
ment they are to vote upon. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Husting Overman Sutherland 
Brande Johnson, Me. Page Swanson 
Burleig Jones Pittman Taggart 
Catron Kern Poindexter Thomas 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Robinson Underwood 
mins Lewis Saulsbury Vardaman 
Curtis e hafroth Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sheppard Warren 
Gallinger Myers Simmons Weeks 
Gore Nelson Smith, S. C. Williams 
Hardwick Norris Smoot 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Sterling 


Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I desire to announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] is absent on ac- 
count of official business. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the dax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will read 
the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the com- 
mittee amendment a new section as follows: 


Sec. 120. That the President at any time, in his discretion, may, by 
Executive order, designate for the exclusive use of the United States 
any site upon a navy le river, the improvement of which for pur- 
poses of navigation will make available at such site surplus water 
power over and above the needs for navigation. After being 80 
designated, and until the designation is modified or revoked, ev 
such site shall be developed and improved only in the manner 
for the pu s authorized by this act. 

That the President may also at any time, in his discretion, withdraw 
from settlement, location, sale, or entry and reserve for the exclusive 
use of the United States any publie lands of the United States, inciud- 
ing the Territory of Alaska, whether within national forests or other 
reservations or withdrawals, which are valuable as water-power sites 
for the purposes of this act: Provided, That not more than five sites 
shall be withdrawn in pursuance of the authority given by this act. 

That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to investigate 
and to 5 2 8 . na dam sites 
water-power sites as in his opinion w e necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this act, and is further authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate at or on any site so designated or withdrawn dams, 
locks. other improvements to navigation, power houses, and other 
plants and equipment 8 or convenient for the generation of 
electrical or other power and for the production of nitrates or other 
products needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture 
of fertilizers: Provided, That all plans and specifications for dams in 
5 rivers shall be submitted to and approved by the Secretary 
o ar. 


That the Secretary of War is authorized to lease, purchase, or 
acquire, by condemnation, gift, or devise, such lands and dents of way 
as may be necessary for the construction and operation of such plants 


That the products of such plants shall be used by the Secretary of 
War or the retary of the Navy for military or naval papos and 
any surplus not so required may be sold and disposed of by the Secre- 
tary of N Figo under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

That the sum of $15,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of an 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available un 
3 5 enable the Secretary of War to carry out the purposes 
0 s act. 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
structed and opera solely by the Government and not in spore (ear 


noni ene any other industry or enterprise carried on by private 
ca 


t in order to raise the money appropriated by this act and neces- 
sary to carry its provisions into effect, ee Secretary of the „ 
upon the request of the Secretary of War and the approval of the 
President, may issue and sell or use for such purchase or construction 
hereinabove authorized any of the bonds of the United States now avail- 
able in the Treasury of United States under the act of August 5, 
1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of March 2, 1911, 
relating to the issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama Canal, 
to a total amount not to exceed $15,000,000: Provided, That any 
Panama Canal bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions of 
this section may be made payable at such time after issue as the 
Brida of So peat hier anis of tue 4, f. ald net of Anais a 
1800 not exceeding 50 years. ° 8 N e 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I recognize the importance of 
this proposed amendment and also the presence of the exigency 
which was so well outlined by its sponsor, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SatrrH]. It carries, however, an appro- 
priation of $15,000,000, which is in itself a very large sum of 
money. I have no doubt that the establishment of works suffi- 
ciently extensive and of sufficient capacity to furnish the country 
with its needs for military purposes would cost not less than 
the amount thus provided for. On the other hand, if this amend- 
ment carries it is probable that as the work proceeds, when sites 
have been selected and the structures are begun, the amount pro- 
vided for in this bill will be very much less than the total 
amount necessary for the purpose. If therefore we act upon 
this matter hastily and without due examination we may find 
ourselves embarrassed by our lack of proper calculation of the 
cost of the venture; and I want, therefore, to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina what estimates have been made and 
upon what basis the proposed amount of $15,000,000 rests? 

I have some information—not very extensive, but of a reliable 
character—that the amount ultimately necessary for this pur- 
pose will very largely exceed the sum of $15,000,000. I am 
friendly to the proposition. I think something should be done 
either by way of construction or by way of investigation; and, 
so far as I am concerned, my vote upon this particular amend- 
ment will be very largely influenced by the character of the in- 
formation with regard to the sufficiency of the proposed ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000. 

Of course $15,000,000 is, relatively speaking, a small sum for 
a purpose of such tremendous importance, not only from the 
standpoint of our necessary defenses, but also from the equally 
serious viewpoint of the needs of our great agricultural interests. 
At the same time I am sure that we would subject ourselves to 
just but serious criticism if in adopting this amendment and 
appropriating $15,000,000 for it we should find ourselves here- 
after face to face with the necessity of making another large ap- 
propriation, possibly as much as if not more than the amount 
carried by this amendment, in order to complete the structure 
and equip it with the needed apparatus. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should 
like to state, in reply to the very pertinent inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, that this appropriation of $15,000,000 was 
based upon the average cost of horsepower and the producti- 
bility or the producing power expressed in units of this product 
by horsepower. It was estimated that in times of war we might 
need as much as 180,000 tons of this ingredient; during times 
of peace not so much. I am frank to say to the Senator that 
if we desire to produce the ultimate amount that we might need 
in times of war—that is, establish a plant sufficient to meet 


the requirements that might be imposed upon us during times. 


of war—the cost would be in excess of the $15,000,000 provided 
for; but for normal times, using the producing power of 150,000 
horsepower, the experts were of opinion that this appropriation 
was sufficient. 

Of course the bill is open to amendments along that line; 
and I think that if we wish to produce as much as 150,000 or 
180,000 tons, so as to make ourselves absolutely independent of 
any foreign source, perhaps there should be an increase in the 
appropriation, 8 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina a question, with his permission 
and that of the Senator from Colorado, namely, whether the 
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$15,000,000 which this bill carries includes the cost of building 
the dam on the river that is to furnish the water power? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The estimate was that this 
sum would equip a plant sufficient to supply the needs of the 
Government, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I want to say just in this connection, Mr. 
President, that I am personally willing to begin with the 
$15,000,000, because I think it is a very necessary provision to 
be made, more for industrial development than for preparation 
for war; and if we start with $15,000,000, and place it in the 
hands of prudent officials to invest, I do not see any harm that 
could come, even if we had to supplement the amount. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree with the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi; but while I think it is a fair assumption, from 
what has been said so far, that $15,000,000 will be accepted in 
publie estimation as sufficient for the purpose, if we pass the 
amendment, I do not think we can afford to make it upon that 
or any other assumption which might, and probably would, be 
followed by the necessity of further and large appropriations 
not now contemplated. 

I repeat that the subject is one of such importance that some 
step should be taken, looking either to the investigation or the 
execution of the project, or possibly both, by way of amendment 
to this bill or by other legislation before this session of Congress 
shall have adjourned. But although my knowledge upon the 
general subject is somewhat superficial, I am well satisfied that 
the construction of a power plant or plants with a generating 
eapacity of 100,000 horsepower will in all probability cost much 
more than double $15,000,000, and we may be sure that a 
capacity less than this will be insufficient for the national needs. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, of course I hate to oppose a 
proposition submitted by my good friend from South Carolina 
und intended to benefit so large a portion of my own constituents 
as well as his; and yet this amendment contains in it elements 
of public ownership, of governmental participation in private 
business, that render it absolutely impossible for me to lend it 
my support, unless it is materially modified from its present 
shape. 

I desire to invite the attention of the Senate to some of the 
provisions of this amendment, in order that we may see exactly 
what we are asked to do and exactly what we are asked to 
favor. 

The amendment provides— 

That the PESANT of War is authorized and directed to investigate 
and to recommend for designation or withdrawal such dam sites and 
water-power sites as in his opinion will be necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this act, and is further authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate at or on any site so designated or withdrawn dams, 
locks, other improvements to navigation, power houses, and other plants 
and equipment necessary or convenient for the generation of electrical 
or other power and for the production of nitrates or other products 
needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers. 

So that we are not confined by this amendment to the legiti- 
mate and proper governmental function of merely providing the 
nitrates that we need for powder in the manner suggested in 
the speech of the Senator from South Carolina; but it is made 
one of the direct and specified purposes of the amendment that 
we shall also provide, by Government manufacture, and in an- 
other provision by Government sale, fertilizer for the use of the 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that the principal and main object of the bill is for the 
purpose indicated just now by the Senator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am afraid so. I can not tell. If the 
Senator were to ask me, I should say, without undertaking to 
judge any Senator’s motive, that I suspect that the principal 
purpose of my friend from South Carolina was to put the Gov- 
ernment in the business of manufacturing and selling fertilizers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That it was not for the purpose of manufac- 
turing this product for fertilizer? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I think it is the other way. I think 
this is a proposition to manufacture and sell fertilizers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; so do I. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the truth about it, if the Senator 
wants me to express my opinion. But, anyhow, no matter what 
Senator can accept the proposition that we can manufacture 
nitrates for powder for the Government, and, if there is a by- 
product that is absolutely unavoidable in the manufacture of the 
necessary governmental powder, that it may be disposed of, 
there are few Senators on either side of the Chamber who, after 
maturely reflecting about the matter, will stand on the proposi- 
tion that we are going to erect a plant for the double purpose, so 


expressed in the law, of furnishing nitrates both for powder 
purposes and for fertilizer purposes. I do not believe that if the 
Senate understood it there would be six Senators in this body 
who would vote for such a proposition—not six. 

As far as I am concerned myself, I am willing to support a 
proposition, just as I did in the case of the armor-piate plant, 
for the Government to supply the nitrate that is needed for 
powder. I regard that as just as correctly and properly a gov- 
ernmental function as to own the Capitol, or the courthouses of 
the country, or the post-office buildings, or the departmental 
buildings. For the Government to supply its own necessities, 
whether in the shape of armor plate or powder or shot or shell 
or what not, that it needs for its own uses in any one of the 
public services, is one proposition ; but to undertake to go into the 
business of manufacturing fertilizer or hats or shoes or clothing 
or anything else for sale to its citizens is quite another and 
different proposition, and rests on quite another and different 
principle. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether or not this is the bill that was considered 
and reported from the Agricultural Committee? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know. I have been so informed, 
in a general way. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
froin Georgian will allow me 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This is the identical bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has it ever been considered by the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Committee on Military 
Affairs had before them this proposition and the proposition of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpverwoop]; and, as I under- 
stand, they took no action but just referred them both back 
to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
situation 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment, if the Senator pleases. 
We are confronted therefore with this situation: Although 
language is used which seems to rest this proposition on the 
governmental necessity for powder, yet it appears that it is being 
urged here in this body before the committee that deals with 
the agricultural interests of the country. So that the real pur- 
pose, if we may judge by that circumstance, or the principal 
purpose, is not to supply the Government with powder, but to 
supply the farmers with fertilizers, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was going to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether he did not think that if this was primarily 
for a military purpose it would have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator's observation is eminently 
correct, and I thank him for it. Of course it ought to have been. 
If this proposition is advocated here as a militcry matter, why 
did it not come from the Military Affairs Committee? Why did 
they not report it? Why did not they investigate it? Why did 
not they inform the Senate and the country how much of a 
plant was necessary to supply the need of the Government fow 
powder or for public purposes of any sort, and why does it 
come from the Committee on Agriculture, which, of course, con- 
siders the subject from an entirely different standpoint, and 
which has adopted an entirely different method of dealing 
with it? 

Of course if the Senate wants to adopt it, it is in the power of 
the Senate to embark on any course it wants to about these 
questions of public policy ; but the Senate ought not to adopt it 
without fully understanding what it means, the principle that 
it has indorsed, and exactly how far it has gone when it does it. 
I call the attention of the Senate again to the fact that the ex- 
press language of the bill is that we shall acquire these electrical 
or other powers— 
for the 3 of nitrates or other products needed for munitions of 
war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers. 

Mr. President, it is not an easy thing for a Senator who comes 
from a great agricultural State like mine, the vast majority of 
whose people depend for their livelihood upon the cultivation of 
the soil, to stand here under circumstances like these and stand 
true to the governmental principles in which he believes. It 
may be that there would be some benefit to the farmers of my 
State from this sort of a proposition ; but I am not willing, Sena- 
tors, to see this Governinent embarked in all sorts of private 
business, in the business of manufacturing fertilizer, even for 
farmers of Georgia, without at least recording my protest 
against it and without letting the Senate understand exactly 
what the proposition of the Senator from South Carolina means, 
and without being certain that neither the Senate nor the coun- 


Mr. President, if the Senator. 


Yes. So that we are confronted with this 
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try shall fail to understand exactly what it means and where it 
leads. 

There are certain other sections on page 3 that indicate that 
purpose, too: 


That the products of such plants shall be used by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy for military or naval 5 
y 


su 
of 


„ any 
lus not so required may be sold and disposed of by the Secretary 


riculture under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

In other words, we are going to put the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture now into the business of running a fertilizer plant and sell- 
ing its products. 

Again: 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely the Government and not in conjunctien 
with any other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 

In other words, we are going to run this business enterprise 
ourselves, without any partners of any sort, and we are going to 
run it exactly to suit the Government of the United States in 
whatever way this highly beneficent and highly socialistic scheme 
can be best carried out according to the view of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

I know. not what course other Senators may adopt about this 
thing. If the Senate wants to put it on, all right, but never, so 
long as I represent Georgia in the Senate, will my vote be cast 
for any such proposition as this. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I am very greatly surprised to find that the Senator from 
Georgia or other Senators take the view that the Senator from 
Georgia has just expressed, but the object I had in view was 
the object set forth in the speech I made to-day, namely, that 
we were absolutely dependent, from the standpoint of prepared- 
ness, for this ingredient, nitrogen 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
a moment for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When I get through; yes: 

Mr: HARDWICK. Oh! I will not disturb the Senator at all, 
then. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I do not mean that. I 
just wanted to get through on this point. 

There has been considerable discussion on the floor of the 
Senate in reference to the Government going into the manu- 
facture of armor plate. There was rumor of scandal. There 
was such force given to that rumor that the bill passed taking 
out of the hands of private individuals the manufacture: of 
armor plate and turning it over to a Government factory. 
There is not a Senator on the floor who does not recognize the 
fact that our armor plate and our naval vessels are worse than 
junk without a modern explosive; and it so happens that there 
is not a factory producing this article on the continent of 
America in commercial quantities. It so happens that we are 
dependent upon Chile for this article, and need it now. 

In view of the fact that we do need it, and need it now, and 
in view of the further fact that the ingredient without which 
we could not prosecute a war happens to be the very identical 
ingredient that the agricultural interests of this country stand 
so sorely in need of. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just one minute—it seemed 
to me, as a member of the Agricultural Committee, believing; as 
I do believe now, that there is not a Member of the Senate who 
is influenced by the name of the committee in his patriotism 
and in his desire to help on the work in which Congress is en- 
gaged; namely, the work of preparedness, that therefore a bill 
looking toward producing a chemical that is notoriously needed 
and for which we are shamefully dependent upon a foreign 
country, and which is also needed for the enrichment of our 
soil, upon which we are all dependent, would not properly 
come under the jurisdiction of a committee that would not wish 
to commit the Government primarily to this enterprise for the 
purpose of manufacturing fertilizer, 

I want to state right here and now that the main object I 
had was this: In view of the fact that experts are declaring 
that this ingredient, nitrogen, can be produced from the air 
for one-half the cost to the farmer of this country that he has 
to pay to the Government of Chile—two-thirds of the income of 
that country results from the royalties exacted upon Chilean 
saltpeter, approximately $25,000,000 worth of it, in the con- 
centrated form, being used in this country to help eke out the 
rapidly depleting soil—so far as T am concerned, if the constitu- 
tional prohibition is such as to make it unwise to use that exact 
phraseology, then I would not be averse to the Government, if 
it saw fit, after having established its plant, placing such re- 
strictions around it that the plant might be used for the benefit 


of those who support this country, and thus relieve their burdens 
to a degree. I am making no apologies whatever for standing 
here and advocating this amendment. 

4 ar HARDWICK. Mr. President, is the Senator now ready 
o yield? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. T yield; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would the Senator mind striking out the 
words “and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers,” in line 17, 
page 2, of his amendment? If he will just word it so as to give 
the Government the powder that it needs, there will be no 
trouble about it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, Mr. President, when I 
say “useful,” there are a lot of power sites that it is clearly 
within the right of the Government to set aside. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but the trouble is, if the Senator 
will let me pursue this subject just a little with him, that he has 
directed the Secretary to construct and operate these power 
plants at places suitable “for the production of nitrates or other 
products needed for munitions of war and useful in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, the whole system rests on 
both propositions, as the Senator has drawn his amendment. 
One of them is clearly witliin the purview of proper, legitimate 
Government work; the other is merely manufacturing fertiliz- 
ers. Now, is the Senator willing to strike out the one and stand 
on the other? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In reply to the Senator from 
Georgia, I want to make myself perfectly clear. It so happens 
that in order to equip ourselves for the manufacture of sufficient 
nitrogen for use in times of war we will have to provide a ca- 
pacity greater than would be necessary in times of peace. Now, 
have we gotten so sensitive about the Constitution of the 
United States 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nobody has invoked the Constitution of 
the United States. It is just a question of socialism, pure and 
simple; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Very well. Are we so sensi- 
tive about the injection of a socialistic principle that although 
everyone knows that the farmer of this country is notoriously 
outside of the pale of any help, we are going to pass a law in 
order not to help him? We are going to make this article; but 
in order that the farmer shall not get it, are we going to throw 
such restrictions around a Government plant, in a democratic 
Government of the people and for the people and by the people, 
as to keep poor old Rube from having any part or parcel in the 
benefits that might accrue from it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina two or three questions about the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I shall be glad to answer 
them, if I can. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the first place, I understood the 
Senator to say a moment ago that there was no factory on the 
American Continent that was furnishing this article of nitrate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I meant in continental 
United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it not true that it is being very suc- 
cessfully produced by a private company in Canada? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; my terminology was 
unfortunate. What I meant to say was within the limits of the 
United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is there any reason why it can not be 
as successfully produced by private capital in the United States 
as it is produced in Canada? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, The answer to that is that 
it is not. The answer to the Senator’s question is that those 
who are producing it on the Canadian side are American capi- 
talists. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator whether or not 
the people who went to Canada with their capital, and invested 
it in this enterprise, were not first anxious to establish their 
plant on this side in the United States? 

Mr: SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that they could 
get certain concessions, perhaps, and certain rights over there, 
which I have understood they could not get here. But this re- 
mains true, that the manufacture in Canada is successfully car- 
ried on, so far as we have been informed, because of the differ- 
ence in the cheapness of water power in Canada and in this 
country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, is it not true that they 
were driven over there because we proposed to impose upon 
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them such onerous conditions and terms that they found them- 
selves unable to spend their money here, but took it to Canada, 
where they could get better terns? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In answer to that I will 
state that the fact was developed before the committee that a 
certain individual organization was preparing to engage in this 
manufacture on a huge scale in the southeastern part of this 
country, now that it has practically preempted all the water 
power in most of the Southern States. In reply to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, I will say that so far as the 
Government is concerned I am not advised as to what imposi- 
tions or restrictions they laid upon this very patriotic body 
of men, nor am I advised as to what was the available water 
power not owned by the Government. I understand that we 
tried to pass a certain law making certain very advantageous 
conditions, and that Mr. Taft vetoed the bill. Therefore they 
went to another country. 

Now, no matter what else may be said, we know at this 
juncture that this thing is a prime necessity, and every scien- 
tilie expert who came before our committee said that it was of 
such vast importance and was so costly that they doubted 
whether private individuals would engage in it for the purpose 
of furnishing the Government. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, with his permission. Is there a plant of this character in 
South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that there is 
n very small one, perhaps experimental. I can not answer the 
Senator as to the capacity of the plant. It is a little place 
that has taken its name from the works—Nitrolee, I believe 
up near the North Carolina line. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator does not know whether 
it is in operation? : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it is in operation 
along experimental lines. I do not think it is being operated in 
a commercial form, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. I will ask him first, whether or not the primary purpose 
of this amendment is to produce nitrates for agricultural pur- 
poses in time of peace? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
of the Senator's question. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I asked whether or not the primary 
purpose of the amendment is to produce nitrates for agri- 
cultural uses in time of peace? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
very frankly what my object was. In view of the testimony 
that it could be produced at about one-half the cost, it is for 
the purpose of getting a supply of nitrogen for agricultural pur- 
poses, understand, during times of peace, of course; and I hope 
sufficient to carry on agriculture during times of war. I wish 
to state it frankly to the Senator, so that he will understand it, 
and that there need be no invidious questions, and I shall make 
no such answer. In view of the fact that we are paying right 
now $85 to $90 a ton for this all-important ingredient imported 
from Chile, upon which we are dependent for the food crops 
now necessary in our section of the country, and rapidly be- 
coming so in every section of the country, and in view of the 
fact that the present war, by the demand it has made on the 
Chilean nitrate beds, put the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try absolutely where they are hopeless as to anything like 
crops, I am perfectly willing to have the amendment so 
amended as to have the Government engage in the production 
of this all-essential ingredient. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For agricultural purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And for munitions. Why 
does the Senator say for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Primarily for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I stay right on the proposi- 
tion for agricultural purposes, because I would infinitely rather 
promote agriculture than promote war. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So would I. But does the Senator 
think that is a constitutional purpose—to produce nitrates for 
agricultural purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the Government 
bought some buildings down here, or rather bought some lots 
for the erection of certain buildings, and it did not put buildings 
on them.. Are you going to refuse the Government the right to 
sell the lots? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. The Senator answers a different ques- 
tion. No doubt the Senator’s illustration is to be answered in 
the negative; but does the Senator think that there is any 
warrant in the Constitution for the United States Government 


I did not catch the last part 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes, it is; if in ‘serving a 
governmental function it produces a surplus, and the disposi- 
tion of that surplus is for the benefit of those upon whom you 
are dependent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, does the Senator think there is a 
warrant in the Constitution for engaging in the business which 
produces a given article, half of which is intended for govern- 
mental uses and half of which is intended for agricultural uses? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not used any arith- 
metie to see just how much. In the case of the man who makes 
the bread that you eat and the clothes that you wear I can not 
figure it down and be very sensitive of the Constitution when 
there is some benefit that may accrue to him. I am glad I have 
not such a trait. I feel under obligation to him to such an 
extent that I do not think I could look him in the face 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not more sensitive about the Con- 
stitution than the Senator from South Carolina ought to be, but 
I was undertaking to get his view. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE] hands me this—a copy of the Constitution—and I 
think I will read the preamble to the Constitution : 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from South Carolina 
thinks that is a substantive grant of power, then the Senator 
and I have no common foundation upon which we can conduct 
an argument. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from South Carolina, when it comes 
to a question of differing about anything for the farmers of this 
country, can stand on the same platform, anyhow. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I think not. I wanted to ask 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I do not believe I will, 
because I do not like to be cross-examined by a lawyer in a fight 
that I am making for those who are not lawyers and who have 
suffered from time immemorial from lawyers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina declines to yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator a practi- 
cal question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina refuses to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had intended to say something 
on this question of nitrogen when the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] came before the 
Senate, but it has been precipitated by this somewhat different 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn], 
and therefore I think I might as well discuss the whole question 
now as later. Therefore in what I say it will be remembered 
I am covering both amendments, what may be called the Muscle 
Shoals scheme and the different processes, and whether it is 
wise for the Government to enter upon the production of nitro- 
gen and nitric acid, which the experience of Germany appar- 
ently shows can be produced by chemical processes much cheaper 
and in larger quantities. 

I have not much faith, Mr. President, in arguments which pro- 
ceed on the fact that some corporation has opposed a proposi- 
tion or supported it; but so much has been said as an argument 
in favor of the Government entering upon the production of 
nitrogen because a great corporation, the Du Pont Co., have 
offered, if they could get a water power, to make it from the 
air, that I think we may as well look into some of the other 
propositions. 

I suppose a corporation is wicked in Pennsylvania or Dela- 
ware and that a corporation is good in Alabama; but, setting 
aside this distinction, I think it is just as well that we should 
know just who is behind some of these propositions. 

I hold in my hand a pamphlet sent me by the kindness of the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] called “The 
facts in the nitrogen case now before Congress,” by Frank H. 
Washburn, a patriot no doubt, buf as we have been examining 
so much into the Du Pont Co. it occurred to me it would be just 
as well to know what Mr. Washburn’s business interests are. 
I am not reflecting on his patriotism by so doing, for I do not 
regard with horror a successful business man. 

It appears from Moody's Manual that Mr. Washburn is presi- 
dent of the American Cyanamid Co., which company has for 
some years been engaged in manufacturing fertilizer from the 


to engage in the production of nitrates for agricultural purposes? air by the process which Mr. Washburn presented to the com- 
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mittee; that he is also a director of the Alabama Traction, Light 
& Power Co., chairman of the board of directors of the Ala- 
bama Power Co., vice president of the Muscle Shoals Hydroelec- 
tric Power Co., vice president of Anniston Electric & Gas Co., 
and a director of the Alabama Interstate Power Co., the Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery & Gulf Power Co., aud Little River 
Power Co., which companies practically control all the water 
powers in the State of Alabama, as appears from the speech of 
Congressman FREAR, of January 10, 1916 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Jan. 13, 1916, p. 1137), and from the letter of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, on the subject of Electric Power Devel- 
opment in the United States. (S. Doc. No. 316, p. 55, 64th Cong., 
1st sess.) 

Mr. Washburn is associated in the cyanamide manufac- 
ture with James B. Duke, who has made millions in the tobacco 
manufacture; and through Mr. Duke the cyanamide com- 
pany also controls the Ammo-Phos Co., of New York, Amal- 
gamated Phosphate Co., and Virginia Chemical Co., which com- 
panies practically control the fertilizer and cottonseed-oil busi- 
ness of the territory east of the Mississippi River, and large 
water-power interests in North and South Carolina. 

Mr. J. W. Worthington is also a director of the Americau 
Cyanamid Co., vice president and director of Alabama Power 
€o., president of Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co. and 
a director of Alabama Interstate Power Co. and Little River 
Power Co., and of the Sheffield Co., which owns the lighting 
systems in the towns on the Tennessee River which will be 
largely benefited by this development. 

The development of the water power of the Tennessee River 
by the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co. has been proposed 
several times. The first proposal appears from Rivers and 
Harbors Committee Document No. 14, Sixtieth Congress, second 
session, being a report of the Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
of January 11, 1909, on the survey of the Muscle Shoals in the 
Tennessee River. The plan thus proposed was made through 
Mr. Frank S. Washburn, as president of that company. The 
subject was also examined by a board of engineers with refer- 
ence to a proposal of the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co., 
and as appears from the report printed as House Document No. 
781, Sixtieth Congress, first session, the proposal from the com- 
pany was submitted through Mr. Frank S. Washburn as the 
presifent. The next reference to the subject is in House Docu- 
ment No. 360, Sixty-second Congress, second session, being a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting a report on 
the aarvey of this river, in which report reference was made 
to the water power to be developed, but no specific plan was 
outlined. i 

The next document dealing with this subject is House Docu- 
ment Fo. 20, Sixty-third Congress, second session, being a let- 
ter from the Chief of Engineers transmitting a report of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on the Tennessee 
River. This report has particular reference to a proposal made 
by the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co. for develop- 
ing the water power of the Tennessee River under a plan of 
cooperation with the United States; and in the course of this 
report, page 5, reference is made to the fact that the Muscle 
Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co. has interests in other power 
developments ‘on the Tallapoosa, the Coosa, and Little Rivers, 
and that connecting these developments with the proposed 
Muscle Shoals development will make up deficiency in power 
at the latter place which will result in creating 680,000 horse- 
power, and that the results from such a combination of plants 
are hardly exceeded at any place in the country; that the proj- 
ect contemplates the conservation of this natural resource and 
its development on the largest possible scale, resulting in cheap 
power for all the needs of that and many communities and for 
industrial and other purposes, and also the lease of the water- 
power privileges for a period of 100 years to the Muscle Shoals 
Co., and it is also pointed out that without this combination a 
limited amount of power, probably 100,000, will be available at 
Muscle Shoals. Š 

The proposal of the Muscle Shoals Co. begins on page 74, an 
is submitted through J. W. Worthington, president, and shows 
the relation of the Muscle Shoals project with other proposed 
Alabama projects owned by the power companies before men- 
tioned, in which both Mr. Washburn and Mr. Worthington are 
directors. 

This general information shows that the power companies 
have for years had under consideration the development of 
the Muscle Shoals power, and that it has been urged repeatedly 
by the Muscle Shoals Co., through its presidents, Frank S. 
Washburn and J. W. Worthington, and that the project is now 
owned by interests which combined have practically the entire 
water-power situation in Alabama under one control, 


Taking up the subject in more detail, it appears that Mr. 
Washburn is president of the American Cynnamid Co., as I 
have said, a corporation organized in Maine in 1907 to manu- 
facture cyanamide, a nitrogenous fertilizer material, the nitro- 
gen in which is derived from the atmosphere—its manufacture, 
sale, and use being controlled by patents; that it has an author- 
ized capital stock of $8,000,000, of which $5,758,600 is out- 
standing; that its directors include Messrs. Washburn, James 
Mitchell, of New York; J. W. Worthington, of Sheffield, Ala. ; 
and Lawrence Macfarlane, of Montreal, Canada; and Dr. 
Nicodem Caro, of Berlin, Germany. 

Mr. Washburn is also a director of the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Co. (Ltd.), a corporation under the laws of 
Canada to acquire and operate hydroelectric-power plants in 
Alabama, which company owns or controls the stock of Ala- 
bama Power Co., Alabama Interstate Power Co., Birmingham, 
Montgomery & Gulf Power Co., Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric 
Power Co., and Little River Power Co., and owns, through 
its subsidiaries, water powers on the Tallapoosa, Coosa, and 
Tennessee Rivers in Alabama; that it has an authorized capital 
stock of $30,000,000 with $18,000,000 outstanding, and that its 
officers include James Mitchell, president, Lawrence Macfar- 
lane, vice president, both of whom, together with Frank 8. 
Washburn, are directors of that company. 

The Alabama Power Co., an Alabama company engaged in the 
manufacture of electric power, owns various lighting properties 
in Alabama, having an authorized capital stock of $50,000,000, 
with outstanding bonds of some $12,000,000, all of the stock 
being owned by the Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co. 
(Ltd.), and its officers include Frank S. Washburn, chairman of 
the board; James Mitchell, president; J. W. Worthington, vice 
president, all of which officers are also directors. 

The Alabama Interstate Power Co. is a Maine corporation 
with an authorized capital stock of $3,000,000, with James 
Mitchell, president; Frank S. Washburn, vice president; and 
that its directors include James Mitchell, Lawrence Macfarlane, 
J. W. Worthington, and Frank S. Washburn. 

The Birmingham, Montgomery & Gulf Power Co. is also an 
Alabama corporation with an authorized capital stock of $100,- 
000, its officers being James Mitchell, president, and F. S. Wash- 
burn, vice president, both of whom are also directors. 

The Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co. is an Alabama 
corporation, organized in 1906 to build hydroelectric plants on 
the Tennessee River near Florence, Ala.; that the company 
plans to transmit power to various cities, including Nashville 
and Birmingham; that it has a capital stock of $1,000,000, its 
officers being J. W. Worthington, president, and F. S. Washburn, 
vice president, and that its directors include James Mitchell, 
J. W. Worthington, and F. S. Washburn, and passed under the 
control of the Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co, after its 
organization in 1912. 

The Little River Power Co. is also an Alabama corporation 
with a capital stock of $100,000, its directors including F. S. 
Washburn, J. W. Worthington, and James Mitchell. 

The Anniston (Ala.) Electric & Gas Co. is a New Jersey cor- 
poration, of which Frank S. Washburn is a director and vice 
president, 

The United Gas & Electric Corporation is a Connecticut com- 
pany with a capital stock of $57,500,000, and that it owns, 
through the American Cities Co., the lighting and street rail- 
way companies at various places, including Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Houston, Tex.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; and New Orleans, La.; and that its directors include 
F. S. Washburn. 


The American Cities Co., which is controlled by the United 
Gas & Electric Corporation, is a corporation of New Jersey with 
a capital stock of $60,000,000, and that its directors include 
James Mitchell. 

It appears from the New York Times of October 23, 1915, that 
the Ammo-Phos Corporation was organized under the laws of 
New York with a capital stock of $6,000,000 to manufacture 
cyanamide and to acquire shares of the Amalgamated Phosphate 
Co., incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, its incor- 
porators being A. H. Sands, jr., private secretary of James B. 
Duke; Walter C. Parker, secretary and treasurer of Southern 
Power Co., of which James B. Duke is president; and William 
L. Baldwin, all of No. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

It appears from Moody’s Manual, 1915, page 2027, that the 
Amalgamated Phosphate Co. is a corporation under the laws of 
West Virginia, with capital of some $8,000,000; that it owns 
various phosphate beds—those are necessary for the fertilizers— 
and that the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. is largely interested 
in the company. ‘The directors include several directors of the 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., including S. T. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the latter company. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. is a corporation under 
the laws of New Jersey, with a capital stock of $68,000,000, with 
u bonded: indebtedness of $18,000,000, its president being S. T. 
Morgan, who is also a director of that company. This company 
appears to own Charleston Mining & Manufacturing Co. This 
company owns over 68,000 acres of phosphate lands in South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida. Of course, the phosphates are 
to be treated with the nitrates. It also owns all the stock of the 
Consumers’ Chemical Co., a corporation manufacturing fertilizer 
here in New York; it controls Southern Cotton Oil Co., which 
company refines and manufactures cottonseed oil and other by- 
products, with mills and factories at verious cities of the South, 
and it controls various sulphur, chemical, and fertilizer com- 
panies in this country and in Germany, and has a practical 
monopoly throughout the South of the fertilizer and cottonseed- 
oil business. 

The Southern Power Co. is a corporation under the laws of 
New Jersey, with a capital stock of $11,000,000 and a bonded in- 
debtedness of $7,000,000, owning various electric properties in 
North Carolina and South Carolina, its president being J. B. 
Duke. 

Now, I have given at somewhat tedious length these corpora- 
tions, because they all seem to be connected with Mr. Washburn, 
whose pamphlet has been sent to us to give us the facts in the 
nitrogen case. 

The foregoing statements which E have just made suggest some 
inquiries: which, I think, were not bronght out in the hearings 
before the House Committee on Military Affairs, and I do not 
know whether they have been brought out in the hearings here, 
for I have not had a chance to examine them. 

For example, there is the economical side of the question of 
the manufacture of nitrogen by the cyanamide process, its value 
as compared with other processes, and the relation of the com- 
pany proposing to engage in this business with different power 
companies and others who may be expected to profit therefrom. 
‘The interest and rights of the power companies in Alabama which 
are now engaged in the manufacture of electric power, or which 
own properties which may be used for that purpose, is also im- 
portant to consider, for whatever may be done by the Govern- 
ment will doubtless inciude the taking over at some value the 
properties and rights.of some of the existing properties in that 
State. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. T yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator has just made a statement 
in reference to the control of power in Alabama by one company. 
Tam sure the statement the Senator has made has been furnished 
him by those who thought they were informed on the subject. 

Mr. LODGE. No; they are furnished from Moody’s Manual, 
showing the connection among the companies 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow me to state the 
extent in which the company that he refers to 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to lose the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the Senator 
from Alabama may ask a question, and not more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely wish to state, Mr. President, 
the effect. of the Senator's statement in reference to these com- 
panies I am sure will not be carried out by the fact as to the 
real ownership. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not want to be unreasonable, 
but I do not wish to lose the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would be glad to make a statement to 
correct it. 

Mr. LODGE. That seems to be a statement—more than a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. LODGE. All Iam giving 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to ask the Senator a question. Has 
he read’ the report of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the 
electric power developed in the United States, and discovered 
by reading that report that one company, the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Co., has 87.9 per cent of the developed water 
power of Alabama and 57.1 per cent of the total power of the 
State? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I quoted from that report. I gave nothing 
of my own knowledge. I know nothing of my own knowledge. I 
am only taking these official reports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is but one water power developed 
in all that power. That is one power in the navigable stream. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, again I do not want to lose 
the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts refuses to yield except for the purpose of a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator know 
what connection this power company has with Muscle Shoals? 
Is it not true that Muscle Shoals is not developed and is not now 
a water power, and they own no control in it? 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will take the trouble to read 
what I have given here he will find that I have shown that all 
these companies are interlaced and that the same people are in 
all the directorates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is not what I asked about this 
e What I asked is whether Muscle Shoals is developed 
or not. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand it is not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it is not developed they do not 
control-Muscle Shoals at all. 

Mr. LODGE. They want the Government to develop it. 
is just it. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC AR. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator know that the Government 
has expended something like $4,000,000 in the development of 
Muscle Shoals, and does he further know that Mr. Washburn 
testified before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that 
the development in the navigation amounted to nething? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not know of Mr. Washburn’s testimony, 
because I have not seen his testimony before the Agricultural 
Committee. I have only got these facts in the nitrogen case, 
which the junior Senator from Alabama very kindly sent to 
me. The companies which I have described certainly have what 
are commonly known as interlocking directorates, and they con- 
trol a great deal of power on the rivers which I have men- 
tioned, and I think they have property which would probably 
be necessary to the Government in any development for Gov- 
ernment use that takes place there. The original scheme, as I 
understand it, proposed a species of partnership between the 
cyanamide company and the Government. That, I believe, has 
been abandoned for the present at least. 

I confess that in looking over the list of directors I have 
wondered that a board of direetors, which included a citizen of 
Germany, should have been so deeply interested in preparing us 
for national defense. Mr. Washburn points out—no doubt with 
justice—that the importance of the nitrogen industry is great, 
both for the reason that upon its development depends our 
national defense in case of war, but in a large measure the 
economical welfare of the people in times of peace, with refer- 
ence. of course, to the question of fertilizers. 

Now, the claim is that the cyanamide method of manufacturing 
nitrates would be very much cheaper than the Chilean salt- 
peter, which is at present the only source of supply; but if it 
is, it seems to me that we tumble from the Chilean monopoly into 
another one, because I understand they are patented processes. 
If I am mistaken, I can be corrected. 

I now come to the question of the cost of cyanamide. I am 
not enough a man of science to know just how nitric acid is pro- 
duced by the cyanamide process, but very likely there are methods 
by which it can be done. 

Gen. Crozier, in his testimony before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, in January last, states that there are two ways of 
getting nitric acid from atmospheric sources; one is by use 
of ammonia gotten from the coke ovens of which there is a 
constantly increasing supply in this country, and at the present 
time, when the steel industry is extended to its utmost, there is 
a tendency to an enormous increase in the number of by-product 
coke ovens which produce sulphate of ammonia. 

Gen. Crozier goes on to say, however, that he regards the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as the better source from which 
to obtain nitric acid. So one must assume that he also knows 
of some method of carrying out the conversion of atmospheric 
nitrogen into nitrie acid, though it seems somewhat strange if 
such a process is feasible that the great explosives companies 
have so far made no application of this method, so far as the 
publie knows. 

I will not go into the question of Chilean nitrates, because 
they are well known and the costs are easily got; but this is 
to be considered: The cost of nitric acid in time of peace will 
presumably be regulated by the cost of the Chilean natural salt- 
peter, For the short time that any nation may be at war the 
question of the cost of nitric acid will never bea material factor 
in the national debt resulting from such a war, and it is always 
within the power of the Federal Government to requisition the 
supply of electricity for the manufacture of nitric acid or any 
other artificially prepared nitrogen. There haye been a number 
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of descriptions furnished in the technical press concerning these, 
and further information is available in the United States Patent 
Department. Reference to these sources of information indicate 
that by far the greater part of the electricity required in the 
eyanamide process is required, not for fixing nitrogen but for 
the making of carbide of calcium, which is used for the pro- 
duction of acetylene gas and for other purposes in the other 
arts and industries. It is well known that carbide of calcium 
is produced in a number of places in the United States and that 
there is nothing secret or intricate in its manufacture. We are 
told that the electric furnaces used in the production of carbide 
are of a simple nature and can be readily and quickly erected 
near any suitable source of power. Probably four or five 
months would be sufficient to erect the necessary furnaces to 
supply carbide of calcium suflicient for the entire requirements 
of the United States Government in the way of nitric acid, even 
in times of war, and a large number of sources already exist 
where the power could be obtained without any necessity for 
the Federal Government to construct its own power plant. ‘The 
great hydraulic plant at Keokuk, Iowa, the steam plants at St. 
Louis, Chicago, and many plants throughout the State of Ohio 
and in North and South Carolina and elsewhere, any one of them 
would be sufficient to supply the entire electrical energy required. 
Apparently the subsequent preparation of cyanamide consists 
merely in extracting the nitrogen from the air by the liquid air 
or other process which require a trifling amount of power, and 
the preparation of the carbide of calcium to absorb this nitrogen 
could be done in any cement mill in the United States, as it ap- 
pears to require merely a grinding of the carbide to a powder. 

I have here some notes about the chemical processes, which 
I shall not weary the Senate with reading, but I want to ask 
that there may be printed with my remarks a list of the com- 
panies to which I have referred, taken from Moody's Manual. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, - 

The list referred to is as follows: 
Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, pp. 

j 2044-2045.] 


American Cyanamid Co.: Incorporated July 22, 1907, in Maine. 
Manufactures cyanamide, a nitrogenous fertilizer material, the nitrogen 
of which is derived from the atmosphere; its manufacture, sale, and 
use are controlled by patents. Plant located at Niagara Falls, Ontario; 
capacity has been recently increased from 12,000 to 60,000 tons per 
annum. Offices at Nashville, Buffalo, Atlanta, and San Francisco. 
Sales for year ended June 30, 1914, were 37,586 tons, compared with 
22,943 tons preceding year. As of June 30, 1914, there were on hand 
unfilled contracts amounting to 14,755 tons. 

Capital stock: Authorized, $4,000,000 common and $4,000,000 G per 
cent cumulative preferred ; outstanding, $2,500,000 common and $3,258,- 
600 preferred; par, Pe. No bonded debt. Preferred stock has prefer- 
ence as to assets and is subject to call at any time at $120 and accrued 
dividends. ‘Transfer agent: First Trust Savings Bank, 
Registrar: Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. In addi- 
tion to the $3,258,600 preferred stock outstanding, company had 
$36,700 subscribed stock in its treasury as of June 30, 1914. Divi- 
dends on 8 stock have been regularly paid semiannually, J. & J., 
at Nashville, Tenn. No dividends on common. Listed on Louisville 
and Toronto Stock Exchanges. > 

Income account, year ended June 30, 1914: Net Vika $324,589 ; 
preferred dividends, $189,695; surplus for year, $134,894. 

Officers: F. S. Washburn, president; A. II. Robinson, vice president 
and treasurer; C. M. Grant, secretary, Nashville, Tenn.; K. F. Cooper, 
general manager, Buffalo, N. X. 

Directors: F. 8. Washburn, A. II. Robinson, W. R. Cole, W. II. Lind- 
sey, C. M. Grant, Nashville, Tenn.; James Mitchell, New York; J. W. 
Worthington, Sheffield, Ala.; Lawrence Macfarlane, Montreal; Dr. 
Nicodem Caro, Berlin, Germany. 

Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, p. 4.] 


Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd.: Incorporated January 
5, 1912, under laws of the Dominion of Canada, to acquire and operate 
hydroelectric power pison and to supply electric energy for light, 
power, and heat to Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, and other im- 
portant cities and towns in Alabama, and to build, acquire, and oper- 
ate lighting and tramway systems as occasion may offer. 


Chicago. 


Company owns or controls the stock of the following companies: 
Alabama Power Co.; Alabama Interstate Power Co.;: Birmingham, 
Montgomery & Gulf Power Co.; Muscle Shoals Hydro-Hlectrie Power 


Con, and Little River Power Co. 

The company, through its subsidiaries, owns water powers on the 
Tallapoosa, Coosa, and Tennessee Rivers, and several smaller streams. 

Capital stock: Authorized. $25,000,000 common and 1 8 0 ne ge pre- 
ferred; outstanding $17,000,000 common and $1,000,000 preferred ; 
par of both issues, $100. Preferred stock is entitled to r cent 
cumulative dividends from July 1, 1915, and is preferred, both as to 
assets and dividends. ‘Transfer agent, Montreal (Quebec) Trust Co.; 
registrar, Montreal Safe Deposit Co. 

fficers: James Mitchell, president, 120 Broadway, N. X.; Lawrence 
Macfarlane, vice president; James G. Cartwright, secretary; W. J. 
Henderson, assistant secretary, Montreal, Quebec. 

Directors: James Mitchell, New York; nk S. Washburn. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; Lawrence Macfarlane, W. J. Henderson, Montreal, Quebec ; 
E. Mackay Edgar, London, England. a 

General office, 20 Guardian Building, Montreal, Quebec. New York 
office, 120 Broadway. 

[Moody's Manual of . N Securities, 1915, pp. 
and 6. 

Alabama Power Co.: Incorporated December 4, 1906, in Alabama, 
to manufacture electric power. Owns by merger or purchase (in March, 
1915) property of Alabama Electric Co.; Wetumpka Power Co.; Ala- 


bama Power & Electric Co.; Alabama Power Development Co.; Annis- 
ton Electric & Gas Co., Huntsville Railway, Light & Power Co.; the 
Decatur Light, Power & Fuel Co.; Etowah Light & Power Co., and 
Pell City Light & Power Co. (See ‘Manual for 1914, p. ile? 

Capital stock: Authorized, 0,000,000 common and $ Assan 


preferred ; 8 $18,751,000 (all common); par, $ 
owned by Alabama raction, Light & Power Co. (Ltd.), except 
directors’ qualifying shares. 

Officers : Frank S. Washburn, chairman of the board, Nashville, Tenn. ; 


James Mitchell, president, New York; J. W. Worthington, vice presi- 
dent, Sheffield, Ala.; Thomas W. Martin, vice president; F. H. Cham- 
periem, 5 manager; Wiley Alford, secretary and treasurer, Birm- 
ngham, F 

Directors: James Mitchell, H. S. Swan, Frank S. Washburn, J. W. 
Worthington, W. P. Lay, Thomas W. Martin. 


[Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, p. 6.] 


Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co.: Incorporated October 10, 
1906, in Alabama, to d a hydroelectric power plant of 100,000 
horsepower capacity on the Tennessee River near Florence, Ala. The 


company plans to transmit power to cities within 100-mile radius, in- 
clud agrees Huntsyille, Decatur, and Birmingham. 
Capital stock: Authorized, $1,000,000; outstanding, $252,000; par, 


8 All or a majority owned by Alabama Traction, Light & Power 


5o. (Ltd.) No bonded debt. 

Officers: J. W. Worthington, president, Sheffield, Ala.; Frank 8. 
Washburn, vice president, Nashville, Tenn.; Wiley Alford, secretary 
and treasurer, Birmingham, Ala. Directors: James Mitchell, New 
York; J, W. Worthington, Sheffield, Ala.; Frank S. Washburn, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham, Ala.; E. Mackay Edgar, 
London, England. 

Annual 2 first Monday in March. 

Office, Sheffield, Ala. 


[Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, p. 4.] 
Alabama Interstate Power Co.: Incorporated November 14, 1906, in 


Maine. 
Capital stock: Authorized, $1,000,000 common and $2,000,000 pre- 
All or a majority 


fer ; outstanding, $1,000,000 common; par, $100. 
raction, Light & Power Co. (Ltd.). No bonded 


leo by Alabama 
ebt. 

Officers: James Mitchell, president, New York; Frank S. Washburn, 
vice president, Nashville, Tenn. ; Wiley Alford, secretary and treasurer, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James E. Manter, clerk, Portland, Me. Directors: 
E. M. Edgar, London England; James Mitchell, New Tork; Lawrence 
Macfarlane, Montreal, Canada; J. W. Ra ir Sheffield, Ala. ; 
James 8. Pinckard, Montgomery, Ala.; ‘Thomas W. Martin, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Frank S. Washburn, Nashville, Tenn. 

Annual meeting, second Monday in February. 

Corporate office, 281 St. John Street, Portland, Me. 

[Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, p. 6.] 

5 3 & Gulf Power Co.: Incorporated December 
8, 1900, in Alabama, as Cherokee Development & Manufacturing Co.; 
name chan 1, 1908. 

Capital s uthorized an tstanding, pine. par, $100. All 
or a majority owned by Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co. (Ltd.). 
Ne popes debt. 


fficers: James Mitchell, president, New York; Frank S. Washburn, 
vice president, Nashville, Tenn, ; Wiley Alford, secretary and treasurer, 

Birmingham, Ala. Directors: James Mitchell, New ork; Frank 8. 

Washburn, Nashville, Tenn.; Thomas W. Martin, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual meeting, first Monday in March, 

Office, Birmingham, Ala. 

[Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, p. 6.] 
Little River Power Co,: Incorporated November 5, 1906, in Alabama. 
Capital stock: Authorized and hy opr He pense ag par, $100. All 

or a ear voy owned by Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co. (Ltd.). 

No_bonded debt. 

Officers: R. A. Mitchell, president, Gadsden, Ala.; Thomas W. Mar- 
tin, vice president; Aind Alford, secretary and treas urer, Birmingham, 
Ala. Directors: R. A. fitchell, Gadsden, Ala. ; Frank 8. Washburn, 
Nashville, Tepn.; J. W. Worthington, Sheffield, Ala. ; Thomas W. Mar- 
tin, Birmingham, Ala. ; James Mitchell, New York. ; 

nnual meeting, first Monday in March. 

Office, Gadsden, Ala. 


[Moody's Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securities, 1915, pp. 
4064, 4066, and 4068.] 


AMERICAN CITIES CO. 
(Controlled by United Gas & Electric Corporation.) 


Incorporated June 21, 1911, in New Jersey, as a holding company. 
As of January 1, 1914, had acquired in the aggregate 85.83 per cent of 
the 8 and 95.79 per cent of the common stocks of the following 
companies : 

New Orleans Railway & Light Co.; 5 Railway, Light & 
Power Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co. (1905) ; Knoxville Railway & 
Lint Tos Little Rock Railway & Electric Co.; the Memphis Street 

way Co. 

Capital stock and dividends: The authorized capital stock is $60,- 


to present one by amendment filed April 
ock: & a ou 000 ; 


000,000, consisting of $25,000,000 common and $35,000,000 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred ; outstanding January 1, 1915, $16,264, com- 
mon and $20,553,500 preferred; par of both issues, $100. 

Bonded debt: Ten million dol eight-year 5-6 


per cent collateral 
trust gold bonds; dated July 1, 1911; due July 1, 1919. 

Officers: John J, Gannon, chairman board of directors; Hugh Me- 
8 president and chairman executive committee, New Orleans, 
La. ; rge Bullock, vice president, New York; J. 8. Pevear, vice presi- 
dent, New York; Lee Benoist, vice president and treasurer, New Or- 
leans ; Ira Lockwood, assistant treasurer and assistant secretary, New 
York; H. J. Jumonville, assistant secretary, assistant treasurer, and 
auditor, New Orleans, La 

Directors; C. B. All 


Annual meeting, first Tuesday in March, at Jersey City. 
General office, New Orleans, La.; corporate office, Jersey City, N. J. 
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[From the ae York ee Oct. aa 1918.1 
ous com ounds, 
5 unds, 
11 ed shar f capital 500 e —.— 
ssu: es of Ca) 0 e 

Sands, jr., Walter 


[ Moody’ s Manual of Railroads pale Corporation Securities, 1915, p. 2027.] 
AMALGAMATED PHOSPHATE co. 
ohare wg July 28, 1911. in West Vi to mine phosphate 
rock ines located near Fort Meade and tow, ahr County, Fla. 
Plant located at Brewster, Fla.; capacity, 300,600 to 500,000 tons per 
annum. Mining operations commenced June is, 1818. The V: irginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. is largely interested in this company. 
Capital stock: Authorized, a5 85 200,000; outstanding, $3, 100,000; par, 
age sin dividends paid to date. 
Office: eee Jr., president, Baltimore; S. D. Crenshaw, 
vice — — S. T. M e treasurer, Richmond. Va.; F. M. 
Smith, secretary and „ treasurer, New York; F. I. Wheeler, con- 


sulting en neer Jacksonville, Fla.; A. Schneider, superintendent, 
Brewster, 
Directors . Mema 1 $ McGrath, 8. D. Sige Sg Selden 


T. Mo L. Garter B. II. Brewster, gr. 2 
F. M. ‘smith, W. H. Gélshenon, New York; F. I. Wheeler, I. A. W. 
Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Savidge, Philadelphia. 

Annual meeting, inst Thursday in October. 

General office, Jaltimore, Md. 


[Moody's Manual of Railroads and 
1605 and 1 
SOUTHERN POWER Co. 

Incorporated, 1905, in New Jersey ; is engaged in the distribution of 
hydroelectric power from water-power developments in North and South 
Carolina, serving a territory for some 335 miles through North and 
South Carolina. 

Capital stock: Authorized, —— 8 and 86,000,000 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred ; outstanding, $4 common and 80, — — 
000 preferred; par, $100. Transfer agent, de autre dle Trust Co., New 
York; if 29 5 Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., — York, 


N Securities, 1915, pp. 


Bond debt: Seven 5 8 5 
Officers : B. resident; N. ke, W. Gm Wylie, vice 
residents, Rew Tork; 8. Lee, ase prennas and chief engineer, 
lotte, N. C.; W. 0. Parker, secre and treasurer, New York; 


C. I. Burkholder, general manager; E. C. . en ee 
W. H. M artin, jr., * treasurer, Charlott 

Directors : iJ: B. Duke, B. N. Duke, W. Gill Wri, E Wylie, 
Burroughs, W. C. Parker, New York; W. 8. Lee, É ii, 8. 1 > 
Burkholder, Charlotte, N. C. 

General office, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
cna he Manual of 228 a and Co tion Securities, 1915, pp. 

3, 8564, and 8569. ] 
eee eee CHEMICAL co. 

Incorporated September 12, 1895, in New Jersey, to consolidate a 
number of manufacturers of fertilizers, acids, chemicals, and various 
kindred products. 9 sagt manufacturing plants from 
Nee e su ae eas and altimore, Md., to the Gulf, in the States 

South Carolina, Geo: Florida, 
interne, 5 and Tennessee, in which States it a large 
percentage of the business in Its line. 

The n sompany also owns and operates large pyrites mines, 

ae oe portion of the pyrites used by it 

— 7. 


produc- 

in manufacturing sulphuric 

in addition has various foreign potash, sulphur, and other 
& Manufactur- 


. 


6,000 acres ges . og r with 


cust So shovels, 13 pends hoisters, etc. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. ( 


eing own 


other b; 
ton en 
lotte, N 
phis, ous and Gretna, near oe brena La.; also owns 5 
seed-oil mills at some ~ other pan in the cotton States, together 
with warehouses, houses, oil-tank cars, etc, and also owns the 
stock of the Wesson Co., 1 the David Wesson process for de- 
8 and clarifying cottonseed oll. 
The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. also controls, among others, the 
hur & Chemical Works, American 


Sulp Railroad Co 
Fertilizing Co., Bryant Fertilizer Co., Prinz Adalbert Potash Mines 
(was mer into the eit Co. early in 1912), and the Chemical 
Works, ki onebeck 5 e 3. bg named being German concerns. 
Capital stock: 6,800 common and $30,000,000 
(increased from 135 12 FOUY 210223 8 cent cumulative pre- 
ferred; outstand 0520050 984-400, coin „000 preferred ; 
par, $100. Tue 3 reserved to 


rovide for 53 a 10-year 6 per cent — — —— described 
low. erred stock has preference — to assets as well as divi- 
dends. Transfer agent: New York st Co. New York; registrar: 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York. Listed on New York and Richmond 
Stock Exchanges; common also traded in on the Coulisse of the Paris 
Preferred stock has preference for assets. 


Bourse. 
Divid nds on preferred stock were — eng uarterly, Janu- 
s tthe © Octo ibid dividend being 


ary 15, 1896, to November 15, 1914 
paid in November), inclusive; the 5 dividends due in January 
ior A 1 were ‘err ut were erwa one-year 
p 915, deferred, but aft 7 d in 
6 cent scrip to stoc 9 of record May 31, 1915. crip 
matures May 81, 1916, but ble on January 1916, at par 
and interest on 30 days’ 5 8 On July 15, 1915, regular quarterly 
cash dividend of F per cent was paid. On common I cent quarterly 
from mber 1. 1896, to Maren, 1902, inclusive ; +, per cent quar- 
terly. June, 1902, to pene ys 1903; 1904 to 1908, usiye, none; 


August 20, 1909, 3 per August 15 and ee 15, 1910, and 
Peas iB and’ May AD, 1574. 14 per cent each; August 15, 1911. 
February 15, and ‘August 15, 1912, and February 15, 1913, 13 per 
cent each; none since, 


ie S. T. merge resident; E. Addison, first vice president; 
— Crenshaw, vice president and 8 8. Tra 


T, 8 auditor, Richmond. Va Directors : S. T. Morgan. E. B. 
Ad oe Wilson, Richmond, Va.; N. S. Meldrum, Henry Walters, 
Harry Bronner, L. Gudin, A. J. Hemphill, Alvin i Krech, C. E 
er ade York ; George W. Watts, Durham, N. K. K. McLaren, 

ersey A 
Annual 3 first ens ae an in September. 
Corporate office, Jersey City, N. J. General office, Richmond, Va. 


Mr. LODGE. As I have said, of course, Mr. Washburn may 
have resigned from some of these boards, I could only take the 
list. A reference is made to the pages in every case. Moody’s 
Manual is usually considered good authority. 

They had a somewhat extended debate in the other House 
on the question ef the production of high explosives, including 
nitrogen or nitric acid, of course in their manufacture. So 
far as the various acids go, toluol, picric acid, and others can 
be produced, in my judgment, and I think it is generally ad- 
mitted—can be produced, and are produced, as we all know, 
as the by-products, if they may be so called, or the partial 
products of the dyestuff industry. Picric acid and toluol, two of 
them, are products of the dyestuff industry, drawn from the 
same source as the dyestuffs. Therefore I believe that it is 
immensely important that we should encourage the develop- 
ment of the dyestuff industry in order to get these high ex- 
plosives which are new so important in modern warfare. They 
can be obtained without costing the Government a dollar by the 
imposition of duties sufficiently high to protect the dyestuff 
manufacturers in starting their industry. You will get revenue 
rather than lose it; you will build up a great industry; and 
you will get some of your high explosives or materials there- 
for—picric acid and toluol. I do not care to go off on the 
question of those explosives. It is a simple way, without cost 
to the Government, of getting what we need in those particular 
directions. They are enumerated in the amendment that I 
have offered here to the sugar bill. 

I want, however, to call attention to a brief history of what 
has been done in Germany. It was embodied in a statement 
by Mr. Lonaworru, of Ohio, a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and I certainly can not improve upon it. He 
had examined the whole question with great care, and his state- 
ment interested me, because it seemed to me te show that it 
would be extremely unwise and improvident for us to commit 
ourselves to 2 vast expenditure of Government money for the 
purpose of developing a precess which is by no means shown 
to be the best, and certainly not yet shown to be the cheapest. 
This gives the history ef what Germany has done, and I think 
we can all admit that Germany has been reasonably efficient in 
the production of explosives: 


A good many years ago Germany discovered that the chemical 
industry—and particularly the dyestuff industry. 


Jam now quoting from Mr. 1 S speech in the other 
House— 


lent itself most readily to the manufacture of high explosives. The 
German Government therefore started out to encourage and foster 
this industry in every way possible, and it soon became one of the 
most profitable industries in the land— 


‘That is a matter of common knowledge; everybody knows of 
the enormous development of the dyestuff industry in Germany 
under Government encouragement. In fact, we have been 
largely dependent on Germany in all our textile industries for 
dyestuffs, Mr. LoxewortH continues: 


But the German Government was not satisfied merely that this in- 
dustry should yield enormous pona It deliberately aimed to ‘extend 
it to such 9 that it might be, in time of need. converted 
into an — ger ck ve industry to take care under any circumstances of 
any demand that a —— war might create. The ¢ emand for dyes at 
home was not sufficient for this purpose, and it was necessary, there- 
fore, to build up an immense foreign trade. For this purpose every 

le con on was granted, as, for instance, in ht rates for 
export; and the Government even went to the extent of remitting taxes 
in order that the industry might aenar —— hi nent possible stage of 
development. Cooperation was had tween t great German uni- 
versities and the estuff industr = that the best education and 
talent could be e avaliable. clentitic research was encouraged, 
and the Government went to the extent even of granting special pen- 
sions to those who had devoted a certain number of years to research 
work in chemistry. 

The inevitable consequence of this governmental activity was that 
almost from the beginning and for many years the German dye in- 
dustry has dominated the world. Was human foresight ever more 
brilliantly justified than that of the German nation when war broke 
out? Note what happened: A general order was issued that the pro- 
duction of dyes should cease and that the factories should at once 
turn all their energies to the manufacture of high explosives. Fol- 
lowing the plan preconceived years before, every tank and every kettle 
was arranged so that explosives could at once be turned out, and it 
was known almost to a pound what the production of cach factory 
would be. In every one of these factories was an abundance of crude 


on hand, and 
to some kind 


material, such as wen large business concern must k 
almost every ounce 
of explosive. 


At this point— 


it was capable of belng made 
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And this is what I desire particularly to call the attention of 
the Senate to— 


At this point was made manifest another instance of Germany's 
wonderful efficiency and foresight. She had within her own borders 
every material necessary for 
one, namely, nitrogen. Now nitrogen compounds are f all 


t was 
electrical energy à 
ts had found that the cheapest 


meantime— 
And to this I wish to call the attention of the Senate— 


another method of obtaining the cheap electrical ener; necessary 
for producing nitrogen out of the air had evolved. Six plants 
were established on the Rhine in districts where coal was coked. Now, 
in the process of coking coal a certain gas is developed which ordinarily 
went to waste, but under this new process this gas was used in internal 
explosion es, and these engines were attached to enormous gener- 
ators for the production of the necessary en Thus in 
one operation Germany obtained not only her benzol and toluol but her 
3 acid as well, which in combination make the modern high ex- 
plosives. 


Mr. LoneaworrtH, continuing, says: 


Now, g to the queen of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
I desire to say that while water power is a very St — wipe Eia roduce 
electrical oer 8 the obtaining of m the air, 
it is not the only way. rmany herself has proved t nitro 
be extracted from the air equally well by the use of gas prod 
coking of coal, and therefore it is unnecessary that 
would have to have an enormous water power in order to preduce 
nitrogen. It may be produced that way, but as a matter of fact nitrogen 
can be extracted from the air in any large chemical establishment where 
the coking of coal goes on. 


Mr. LoncwortH then was asked whether he had any estimate 
of the waste in our present method of coking coal, and he 
replied : 


I believe it has been somet! like 75 per cent. I think the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] showed that in the ordinary beehive 
oven at least 75 per cent went into waste. 


Then there was some further colloquy, which I will ask to 
have printed, because it all throws light on this question. It 
came out in the course of the debate that in one district of 
Pennsylvania, represented by Mr. Hopwoop, there were 38,000 
coking ovens of the beehive type, where all of this gas was going 
to waste, although it could be utilized for the purpose of making 
nitrogen, 

I now ask that the colloquy to which I have referred may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Fess. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LonewortH. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. Fess. Has the gentleman any estimate of the waste in our present 
method of coking cual? 

Mr. Lonowortn, I believe it has been something like 75 per cent. I 
think the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] showed that in the 
ba agi” Sh mal ed oven at least 75 per cent went into waste. 

Mr. Fess. Could that waste be utilized? 

Mr. Lonoworts. That could be utilized explosion engines, which 
are attached to generators, in the same way water power produces and 
stores electrical energy in generators. The whole question is such a 
new one that it has not yet been determined what is the best and 
cheapest method, I assume. In this country though we surely have an 
advantage over y, because we have a great deal of water power 
distributed all over the country and also a large number of coal mines 
and coke ovens. 

Mr. Lever. I was about to ask the gentleman if he was describing 
what is known as the “are process” of extracting nitrogen from the 
nir by this coking of coal? 

Mr. LoncwortH. I can not answer the gentleman’s question spe- 


cifically, 

Mr. Enver. I am inclined to think it is not. I think the process he 
is describing now is a recent discovery in rmany. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A recent discovery in Germany, since the war began, 
or at least put In operation since the war began. 

Mr. Lever. It is the newest process of the Government? 

Mr. Loneworrs. It is the newest process of the Government, and 
the fact is that Germany is to-day producing absolutely unlimited 
quantities of explosives and produ at the same time unlimited 
quantities of We out of the air. 

Mr. Lever. I eve, 8 that it would be unwise for this 
Government to commit itself to any ae eee ef extracting 
nitrogen from the air until we know what the processes are. 

Mr. LoxowortH. I agree absolutely with the gentleman, and I think 
the experience of Germany conclusively proves that it would be folly 
on our part now to go into a great Government enterprise for extracting 
nitrogen out of the air because there happens to be at any particular 
place a very large development or possible future development of water 
power. 


82 ag oR tl feld? 
e gentleman yield? 
yield. 


has never been estimated. 

been brought out in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee as to how many such plants there are that 
are oe of developing nitrogen and what the approximate quantity 
wou 

Mr. LonawortH. I think there are unlimited facilities in this coun- 
try, both by water power and through the process of coking coal. 

Mr. Hutserr. I am speaking of those cases where at present the 
facilities exist. 

Mr. Loneworrs. I think facilities exist practically in every State of 
the Union where there ie any coal or water power. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the 1 to say there were only two 
plants in existence in the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Only two plants of any size that are making dyes. 
There is a substantial ‘erence. 

Mr. HULBERT, There are a large number of plants in existence at this 
time making coke, where it would be possible with very few additional 
facilities, to produce nitrogen ? 
is 6 That is my belief, because that is what Germany 

Mr. fiorwoon. I would like to state that in my district, in southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, there are 38,000 coke ovens of the beehive type, where 
all of this is going to waste, and where all of it could be utilized for the 
p the gentleman is speaking of. y 

. LoxaworTH. I believe it could be made an almost universal in- 
dustry throughout the country. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, Mr. President, here we are met with these 
propositions. I believe the proposition of the Senator from Ala- 
bama—and if I am wrong he will correct me—was simply to 
have an investigation made. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only proposal that I made at all, 
Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts directed a question to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I asked the Senator to correct me if I was 
wrong in the statement that this amendment merely provides 
for an investigation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only proposal I have made at all 
in reference to the matter was one that was presented and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, proposing an 
investigation by a board of Army Engineers, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War, of the question of power 
sites and of the best processes by which nitrogen could be made 
out of the air. 

Mr. LODGE, That was just what I wanted to ask. I 
thought I understood it rightly—that it was not merely an in- 
vestigation of power sites but an investigation of processes as 
well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. That, Mr. President, is the first step and the 
proper step. Whatever we may believe about the ultimate 
action to be taken—and I myself have very strong views about 
that—it certainly is of great importance to this Government to 
know what the best processes are for getting nitrogen, and we 
ought to have that officially stated. It appears on the face of 
it, from the experience of Germany, that now, when they are 
cut off, first, from the Chilean saltpeter supply, and, second, 
from the horsepower in Norway, which they had so providently 
secured, they are still able to supply themselves, from chemical 
processes and from the coking ovens of the Rhine district, with 
the enormous, the immeasurable amount of explosives which 
they are using. 

Here we have an unlimited field from this system of using 
coke ovens, It has been tested and tried and has worked suc- 
cessfully. We have not yet been able to obtain the cost of the 
German process. Naturally, they are probably unwilling to 
divulge their processes, and this perhaps is not a good time to 
go over there to investigate German chemical processes; but 
we have not as yet any exact figures as to the cost. It is be- 
lieved to be cheaper than the nitrogen which is produced by 
horsepower, because they take this waste in coke ovens, run 
their electrical engines with it, get their temperatures and their 
pressures, and produce their nitrogen from the air in that way. 

I think that, with these new methods before us, to plunge this 
Government suddenly into an ture of $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 without knowing which is the cheap- 
est and the best way, is a most terrible waste of the public 
money. There is no reason in the world why the nitrie acid or 
the nitrogen we need can not be produced from the coke ovens 
which are so plentiful in this country, using their waste gas 
to run electrical engines. I have not myself the slightest doubt 
that in that way, or through water power, you can secure all 
you want if you will let private enterprise alone and allow it 
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to engage in the undertaking, and you will get it cheaper than in 
any other way. 

I agree with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], 
I do not believe in putting the Government into the manufacture 
of a purely commercial article like fertilizers. I do not believe 
in making the Government of the United States socialistic. I 
believe nitric acid can be made by private enterprise and made 
better and cheaper than it can be made by the Government. 
There are articles of manufacture upon which the Goyernment 
has entered. One of the favorite Government enterprises cited is 
the powder plant. The reduction in the price of powder is 
being pointed to as an example of Government manufacture. 
Yes; we are paying a lower price, but we are getting a cheap 
powder; if I am not greatly misinformed, we are getting a 
powder that not one of the belligerents in Europe would use 
to-day. Under private enterprise, where all the best experts 
are employed at high salaries, they have developed powders 
there that are five times less destructive than the powder we 
are making down at Indianhead. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator mean less destructive? 

Mr. LODGE. Less destructive to the guns. I do not mean 
less destructive to the object struck by the shell, but I mean 
less destructive to the gun in which it is fired. With those 
powders they can use a gun, either a field gun or a rifle, five 
times longer than a gun can be used with the powders we are 
making. I have been informed of that lately; and I am trying 
to get the details about it, but I am very sure that we are mak- 
ing an inferior powder. We are getting it cheap, but the result 
is an inferior product. Establish a Government shop of any 
kind and it is bound to be rigid. No inventor is going in there. 
The Government shows no mercy to an inventor. I think that 
I am right in saying the Lewis gun—I am using that as an 
illustration—or the principle of that gun hes been adopted in 
the famous French 75, which is recognized to-day as the best 
field artillery in the world. Even the Germans recognize that. 
It was offered to our Government and turned down. So was 
the Maxim gun. 

We are told—1 do not know how truly—in the newspapers 
that in the night surprise at Columbus our machine guns 
jammed and could not be used for three or four minutes. There 
are hundreds of American machine guns on the front in France 
and Flanders to-day, and they do not jam. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri for a question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to say that that 
matter was up for discussion a few days ago, and the Secretary 
of War reported that there was no trouble with the gun at all? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam delighted to hear that. 

Mr. REED. But the men, in the excitement of the time, did 
not load it just right; but they have since been practicing and 
perfecting themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. That is removing the blame from the gun to 
the men. 

Mr. REED. We ought to put the blame where it belongs. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, I am not sure it belongs there. 

Mr. REED. That is what the Secretary of War said. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not at all sure that it belongs there. I 
believe that we rejected a gun which is now being used all over 
Europe. Of course the Government will not get the best ex- 
perts; it will not attract the inventors; it will not pay them. 
If you are going to get the best results, you must have the energy 
behind it of private competition. 

There are thousands of coke ovens all over this country. The 
process of making nitrogen by means of the waste gas of coke 
ovens as a source of power is a success, and by utilizing them 
you can secure nitrogen, according to all indications, cheaper 
than even by the utilization of great water powers. 

There are great water powers all over this country; but we 
do not know the best sites and we do not know the best processes, 
and I think to plunge into the manufacture of fertilizers on a 
bill intended for the defense of the United States is a waste of 
the people’s money and ought not to be done at this time. To 
the extent to which the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
goes I have, of course, no objection. I think it is eminently 
proper to make that inquiry in order to enable Congress to act 
intelligently ; but, putting aside for the moment the question of 
the constitutionallty of what is proposed, I think to embark now 
upon this vast expenditure until we know more upon the subject 
would be the height of unwisdom. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not intend in this 
debate to enter at all upon the discussion of Muscle Shoals 
or the Alabama Power Co. or the local situation, because, so 


far as my amendment is concerned, it has nothing whatever to 
do with them, and, so far as the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] is concerned, it contemplates noth- 
ing directly connected with any power company or any officer 
of any power company or any location or situation connected 
with hydroelectric power companies. As a matter of fact, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] calls my attention to 
this provision in the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina : 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely by the Government and not in conjunction 
with any other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 

Therefore, so far as the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina is concerned, it entirely excludes any co- 
operation with private capital, and, so far as my amendment is 
concerned, it merely calls for an investigation. 

An effort has been made to show that this amendment should 
not be passed because possibly the plant might be located at 
Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, in northern Alabama. 
I think the greatest compliment that could be paid to the great 
water power at Muscle Shoals is the fact that the entire oppo- 
sition to this proposition points to the fact that it must go to 
Muscle Shoals if it is developed along this line. I do not say it 
must go to Muscle Shoals. All that I want is a development in 
the United States. Naturally, if the board of engineers or those 
investigating the question should determine that that power is 
the best and greatest in the United States and the proper place 
for it to go, I should be very much pleased to see it go there, but 
I am not advocating that the location be at Muscle Shoals if the 
board of engineers should find a better location on another 
river. But first I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] to the statements he has put in the 
Recorp in reference to the Alabama Power Co. owning all the 
power in Alabama. 

In the first place, I desire to state to the Senate that the Ala- 
bama Power Co. does not want a Government power develop- 
ment to go through. The Mr. Worthington to whom he has re- 
ferred in the statement as connected with the Alabama Power 
Co. was at one time one of its directors, and he was at one time 
its vice president. He now has no official connection with the 
Alabama Power Co. and has not had since September of last 
year. Mr. James Mitchell of New York and Birmingham is the 
president of the Alabama Power Co. I have talked with Mr. 
Mitchell since this matter has been up, and Mr. Mitchell has 
stated to me in my office that he thought the development at 
Muscle Shoals was not advisable at this time. 

There are many good reasons why the Alabama Power Co. 
should not want this development to be made by the Govern- 
ment, because that company will lose its opportunity to develop 
any power at Muscle Shoals where the Government may develop 
power. It is true that the statement the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] has presented to the Senate, says 
that the Alabama Power Co. owns this power at Muscle Shoals; 
but as a matter of fact it does not own or operate a horsepower 
there and never can until Congress gives its permission for that 
company to do so. The only thing it owns at Muscle Shoals is 
that some years ago it bought the banks, and it owns the banks 
along that river where a dam probably would be built, just like 
the farmer who owns the lands from whom the company bought 
them. Neither the Alabama Power Co., the Muscle Shoals Hydro- 
Electric Power Co., nor any other power company have any 
rights at Muscle Shoals that will in any sort of way deter or 
prohibit the United States Government from building a dam 
for an air nitrate development. If there is any monopoly or 
control of dam sites on the Muscle Shoals stretch of the Ten- 
nessee River, that monopoly and control is in the United States 
Government. 

Nothing that any power company, or any officer of any power 
company, represents in the prospectus of any power company can 
possibly establish the ownership of any water power on any navi- 
gable stream in the United States against the paramount right 
of Congress to regulate commerce on the navigable streams of the 
country, and there is no riparian owner of any proposed dam site 
whose lands can not be condemned at the pleasure of the United 
States. There is no water-power development at Muscle Shoals 
and none has been authorized by Congress, and if a bill is passed 
under which the United States may develop a water power at 
Muscle Shoals by the improvement of navigation, whatever rights 
any power company has at Muscle Shoals will be taken away 
from that power company and the same consideration and the 
same price for any lands owned by a power company would be 
paid as if a farmer owned the land along the banks of the river. 

Again, it has been stated here that the Alabama Power Co. 
and its allied companies control all the water power in 
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Alabama rivers. The Alabama Power Co. does control the 
only developed water power in Alabama on navigable streams. 
There are a few water powers on nonnavigable streams that 
have been developed, but these are not important sources of 
power, but the Alabama Power Co. controls the only power 
that has been developed on navigable streams in Alabama, 
and for the very good reason there has been only one power 
developed on a navigable stream, and that development has been 
made by the Alabama Power Co. under the permit of Con- 
gress at Lock 12 on the Coosa River. 

The primary power that is developed there amounts to only 
10,000 horsepower. I understand that in the flood season that 
power sometimes runs up to 40,000 horsepower, but this has 
the value of secondary power only. The strictly primary power 
at Lock 12 on the Coosa River which the Alabama Power Co. 
has developed amounts to only 10,000 horsepower. 

This immense “trust” that is being paraded here, this im- 
mense aggregation of capital that is being paraded here, has 
done nothing in the world except the development of one water- 
power plant in the State of Alabama, the primary power of 
which is only 10,000 horsepower. It is true that the Alabama 
Power Co. owns some steam auxiliary stations that it operates 
with coal, but these auxiliary steam stations operated in con- 
nection with the Alabama Power Co.’s water-power development 
at Lock 12 on the Coosa River constitute no monopoly unless the 
riparian ownership of lands along the rivers in Alabama bought 
by the Alabama Power Co. constitutes a monopoly, and this no 
more makes a monopoly than the ownership of lands on the 
banks of a river by a farmer makes a monopoly. 

The ownership of riparian lands by a power company as pos- 
sible sites for power development on the banks of a navigable 
stream establishes no rights against the United States entering 
upon these sites by condemnation or purchase, and the United 
States can condemn a power company’s riparian ownership just 
in the way the United States can condemn a farmer's riparian 
ownership. 

I admit that in its prospectus the Alabama Power Co. has set 
out statements of the great amount of horsepower that it owns; 
but I can state to you, and I know it to be true, and I challenge 
any man in the Senate to produce proof that what I state is not 
so, that it has simply one plant and one power developed in Ala- 
bama; and all that it has in addition to this development and 
all this great “ monopoly ” that is being paraded here, is the fact 
that it has bought from the farmers along the river the banks 
that can be taken away from it by the Government, either by 
condemnation or purchase, the same as from any other riparian 
landowner, and, therefore, it is not a surprise, it is not wrong 
from the Alabama Power Co.’s viewpoint and interest that that 
company is opposed to Government development at Muscle Shoals 
independent of that company’s interests in connection with its 
hydroelectric power development plans in the State of Alabama. 

As to Mr. Washburn's connections with other corporations, 
I do not know anything about them except what has been stated 
here. Mr. Washburn is a great hydroelectric engineer, a man of 
great ability. In his name stand a great many of the patents 
with reference to the development of air nitrogen. He is a man 
of learning and ability, and Mr. Washburn is not here, so far as 
I know, proposing anything for his proposition or for his com- 
pany. If an investigation is ordered, Mr. Washburn is ready to 
go before the Government investigators and say what he is will- 
ing to do so far as his company is concerned, and the Govern- 
ment can take it or reject it. 

But as somebody else has brought Muscle Shoals in here I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to some of the facts in 
reference to the case. 

To begin with, the Tennessee River is one of the very large 
rivers of the United States. There is probably no other river 
that has so large a flow of water in it, up to the point where it 
meets the Ohio, except the Mississippi River and probably the 
Columbia River in Washington. At the point where the Tennes- 
see River and the Ohio River join there is more water coming out 
of the Tennessee River than there is out of the Ohio River and 
the Cumberland combined. The Tennessee River is practically 
navigable, or will be when some small improvements that are now 
going on are completed, from Knoxville, Tenn., down to where 
it runs into the Ohio River, except at Muscle Shoals. At Muscle 
Shoals the river is a mile wide, with very high rock banks, 100 
feet high, on each side. 

The navigation improvement at Muscle Shoals was begun by 
an appropriation by Congress in 1828, and because thé importance 
of this improvement and the importance of the Tennessee River 
was recognized. From time to time various appropriations were 
made for the improvement of this stretch of the Tennessee River, 
and finally in 1889 the present Muscle Shoals lateral canal was 
completed at a cost of $3,191,726.50. The care and operation of 


this narrow, tortuous, inadequate canal has amounted to 
$1,368,247.79 since 1889, and each year since that date there has 
been wasted from $50,000 to $75,000 annually in the up-keep of 
this canal, for it has been impossible to use the canal as an im- 
portant freight carrier. In both directions from the ends of 
this canal there are rapids along which there is no navigation im- 
provement, and the result is that the canal is an isolated improve- 
ment of no practical value and contributing in no substantial 
way to the transportation of commerce over the entire Muscle 
Shoals stretch of the Tennessee River. Why have not these un- 
navigable portions of this stretch of the Tennessee River on 
both sides of the Muscle Shoals Canal been completed? Because 
after investigations made by the United States engineers un- 
der a resolution passed by Congress directing these investiga- 
tions to be carried out, the engineers reported their conclusions 
to be that it would require for 9-foot navigation perhaps over 
$12,000,000, and for 6-foot navigation as much as $8,000,000 to 
complete the improvement of navigation along the entire stretch 
of the Muscle Shoals section of the Tennessee River, and the 
engineers recommended that it is to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to develop water power in connection with the final nayiga- 
tion improvement of the Tennessee River and to build two dams 
and locks that will create nearly 150 miles of slack-water navi- 
gation improvement, and that by the combined plan of navigation 
improvement and power development which the engineers recom- 
mended, the United States Government would accomplish this 
great improvement of navigation and development of power, and 
in the end the power developed would practically reimburse the 
United States for all of the money expended on this improvement. 

It has been contended that there is no commerce on the Ten- 
nessee River and, therefore, no further appropriations should be 
made for the Musele Shoals improvement, and that the com- 
merce passing through the Muscle Shoals canal has averaged 
only 11,800 tons annually for 22 years, and that statement is 
perhaps correct. But why? Because the navigation improve- 
ment by the canal plan of the Muscle Shoals stretch of the 
Tennessee River has never been completed and commerce could 
not get into the canal nor out of this canal except during high- 
water stages of the river. Muscle Shoals is a cork that bottles 
up the commerce of the Tennessee River, the commerce desiring 
to move in both directions along the Tennessee River. The com- 
merce on the river from Florence, Ala., to Paducah, Ky.. has 
amounted to 617,000 tons annually for 22 years. Admittedly, 
this is considerable commerce, but since the improvement of the 
navigation of the Tennessee River from Florence, Ala., to the 
Ohio River is now about completed, large movements of pig iron 
by barge are now going down the river to Ohio and Mississippi 
River points with a freight rate of $1 per ton under present rail 
rates. Is it any wonder, and is it not reasonable that those who 
are interested in the reduction of rates on river shipments on 
the Tennessee River from points north of Muscle Shoals should 
plead with Congress for the removal of the obstruction to this 
commerce at Muscle Shoals? 

On the Tennessee River between Muscle Shoals and Chat- 
tanooga the commerce has averaged 206,000 tons a year for 22 
years, and from Chattanooga to the head of navigation above 
Knoxville it has amounted to 384,000 tons a year and the com- 
merce on the tributaries on the upper Tennessee amounts to 
36,400 tons a year, but none of this commerce can go to the 
Mississippi and Ohio River valleys on account of the obstruction 
at Muscle Shoals. 

The combined plan for the improvement of navigation and 
development of power as recommended by the United States En- 
gineers to Congress will all be found in Document No. 20, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session. In this report, in response to a 
resolution passed by Congress more than eight years ago direct- 
ing the engineers to investigate and report upon a plan for the 
joint improvement of navigation and development of water power 
at Muscle Shoals, will be found full information and complete 
facts upon the subject, and lately Maj. H. Burgess, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, and at present District Engineer of the 
Tennessee River, appeared before the Military Committee of the 
House and said that there is a 185-foot fall along the Muscle 
Shoals stretch of the Tennessee River, and that the flow of the 
river at this point varies from 7,000 to 500,000 seeond-feet ; that 
the very lowest flow recorded during the lowest stages of the 
river is not less than 7,000 second-feet ; but he stated that 10,000 
second-feet can be counted upon as the practical low flow of the 
Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals. He stated that a continuous 
primary horsepower based on the lowest flow of the river can 
be developed to the extent of 120,000 horsepower, and that sec- 
ondary power in very much larger volume will result from the 
development of 120,000 primary horsepower. 

He says that this power can be developed and completed to 
furnish electricity over the switchboard, and put in the necessary 
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dams and improvements, and finish the navigation improvement, 
at a cost of $14,500,000 ; and he says the cost of that power on the 
switchboard, when this is completed, will average from $7 to $9 
per horsepower, or about 2 mills per kilowatt hour for 310 days 
of the year, operating 12 hours a day. 

I do not advocate Muscle Shoals in my amendment, and I did 
not intend to bring it in here; but I think it is proper that a state- 
ment should be made here in reference to Muscle Shoals and the 
Alabama Power Co., and its officers, in order to correct the 
glaring misinformation and misunderstanding given to the Con- 
gress of the United States on the subject. 

I listened with much interest to the statement of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] in reference to the 
development of nitrogen in the United States, and I am glad 
the Senator gave as his authority somebody else and did not 
make the statement on his own authority, because I am sure he is 
mistaken in what he says. In the first place, nitrogen can not be 
made out of dyestuffs. 

Mr. LODGE. I never said it could. I mentioned picric acid 
and toluol, and I afterwards read also what Mr. LonewortH said 
in his speech, that it was the one product that could not be made 
from dyestuffs, and I thought everybody knew it. I am very 
certain that I did not make the statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think toluol may be made of 
dyestuffs, for, in fact, both dyestuffs and picric acid, which is a 
powerful explosive, get their raw materials from coal-tar by- 
products; and, if we could, we would not go through the very 
expensive process of reconverting dyestuffs back into toluol and 
picric acid. It would be reusing—— 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator tell me how picric acid is 
manufactured? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can to some extent, as I happen to be 
‘interested in a company that is operating by-product coke ovens, 
though I am only interested in a small way, but I have gone 
through these plants and I know what they are doing, as I am 
one of the stockholders of the company, and this company that 
I am interested in is engaged in making pig iron, and it makes 
all of its coke by the by-product coking process, and, as far as 
practicable to do so, the company utilizes the by-products from 
its coke ovens. Picric acid is made by treating phenol or car- 
bolic acid, a coal-tar by-product, with sulphuric and nitric acids, 
Benzol is one of the by-products recovered from the coke-oven 
plant in which I am interested, but the coal-tar by-products from 
by-product coke manufacture that enter into the very great 
variety of dyestuff colors are not largely recovered from by- 
product coke operations in this country, and hence our limited 
supply of dyestuffs from coal-tar products as compared with 
Germany’s supply and production of coal-tar products and her 
great dyestuff industry by using these products. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? Do I under- 
stand, then, that picric acid and toluol are not made by the 
dyestuff makers in Germany at all as part of their product? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, yes; perhaps they can and do use 
sulphate of ammonia, a by-product, from their coke ovens, as a 
source of nitrogen, but they perhaps do not employ dyestuffs as 
a source of nitrogen or try to convert their coal-tar by-products 
into nitrogen, for coal-tar by-products are the result of coke man- 
ufacture just the same as ammonium sulphate, from which nitro- 
gen can be produced, is a by-product of coke manufacture. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not made in the process of making dyestuff? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all that I know of, or ever heard 
of. The process of making dyestuffs is based, so far as I am 
informed, upon the use of coal-tar by-products from the manufac- 
ture of coke, 

Mr. LODGE. I have no doubt of that. I am sure of that. 
That is why I am asking the Senator the question. I am not a 
manufacturer and. I do not know. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The process of making dyestuff has no 
connection whatever with making explosives or making picric 
acid. They both may come from the same original source. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I mean. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know that it can be done. I do 
not deny that you might turn the dyestuff back into a product 
from which it could be made. I do not know. 

Mr. LODGE. I must have expressed myself very badly. I did 
not mean that they were made out of dyestuff. I never meant to 
say that, and never thought it. I thought they were made from 
the same general source, and that in making dyestuff they made 
these explosives, and I am very sure the Germans do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator the process. 
The dyestuff maker gets his raw material from the by-product of 
the coke oven. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; that I knew. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the man who makes picric acid gets 
his raw material from the by-product of the coke oven. Now, 
that is as close as they come together. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; but in making the dyestuff they use 
another by-product to make the pierie acid and the tuluol. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They may use coal-tar by-products that 
result from the manufacture of coke, just as certain coal-tar by- 
products are used in making picric acid as an explosive. Now, 
that is all there is to it. There is no other connection between 
them. They are not related at all, except from the source of 
by-products from coke manufacture. 

The Senator states that you can get all the nitric acid that is 
necessary to take care of the explosives in this country from the 
by-products of the coke ovens. Well, I wish we could. I am 
very much interested—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but I do not think he ought to misquote me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not intend to do so. If I have, I 
shall be glad to have the Senator correct me. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say it was a by-product of the coke 
ovens. I simply said they took the waste gas and used it to 
run the electric engine with which they make the nitrogen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I knew the Senator said that; but I also 
understood him to say that from the by-product of the coke 
ovens they could get nitric acid. They can get nitric acid in 
that way. 

Mr. LODGE. I dare say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was coming to that, and that was the 
reason why I assumed that the Senator meant that. ` 

Ammonium sulphate is a product from which you can get 
nitric acid. Ammonium sulphate is one of the by-products from 
coke manufacture and is used as a fertilizer ingredient and for 
many other purposes, and from the ammonia in ammonium 
sulphate nitric acid can be produced for the manufacture of 
explosives. Now, I will tell the Senator why you can not rely 
on ammonium sulphate for a supply of nitric acid for explosives 
in times of war. I wish you could, for when I am speaking in 
favor of the Government making air nitrogen to defend this 
country in time of war I am, in a sense, speaking against my 
own interests, because I am interested in a company that makes 
ammonium sulphate as a by-product from coke manufacture, yet 
I do not think I would be so selfish to wish for the price of 
ammonium sulphate to go sky high in time of war because the 
supply of nitric acid from ammonium sulphate would not meet 
the Government’s demands in time of war. 

The Government can not supply its war requirements of 
nitric acid in that way, and it is not a practical proposition to 
get an adequate supply of nitric acid from the ammonium sul- 
phate source to meet the Government's needs to defend our 
people in time of war, and we can not do so for several reasons 
and examples, and the greatest example is that Germany, though 
it is the nation that has led all other countries in the develop- 
ment of its by-product coking industry and in the wonderful 
uses of all the by-products from coke manufacture, still she 
found herself unable to supply her war requirements of nitrogen 
by the use of any or all of the by-products of coke manufacture, 
and the proof of this is that before the war Germany was pro- 
ducing nearly 60,000 net tons of air nitrogen and she has in- 
creased her air nitrogen production from 60,000 tons to 600,000 
net tons and she has found it a necessity to meet her great re- 
quirements by fixing the nitrogen of the atmosphere instead of 
using ammonium sulphate needed for refrigeration, fertilizers, 
and for other purposes. She has not met her needs of national 
defense by subtracting from her economic and military pre- 
paredness before the war, but she has increased her efficiency for 
national defense by adding to her national preparedness for de- 
fense by the fixation of the nitrogen of the atmosphere both as a 
fertilizer and for manufacturing explosives. We can not build 
coke ovens in this country merely for the purpose of making 
sulphate of ammonia for securing nitric acid to manufacture 
explosives needed in times of war, and we can not draw upon 
our present by-product capacity in this country in time of war 
because we will cripple, if we do, the very industries that we 
need to run at maximum capacity in times of war, and Germany 
has demonstrated this. 

There is no telling how much money it would cost to build the 
necessary by-product ovens in this country to supply the Nation 
with its nitric acid needs in times of war. It has been esti- 
mated that the cost of ammonia per pound from ammonium sul- 
phate is about double what the direct cost of producing ammonia 
would be by air fixation processes using very cheap water powers. 
Using the cost of our by-product coke ovens in this country as a 
guide, it is estimated that to secure the ammonia from by-product 
coke required to manufacture 180,000 tons of nitric acid per an- 
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num it would be necessary to invest $100,000,000 and it would 
require the coking of 27,000,000 tons of coal per annum, or about 
75,000 tons per working day. Economically this source of nitric 
acid supply for explosives is impossible, else Germany would not 
have developed since the war over 300,000 horsepower at a cost of 
more than $100,000,000 in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for 
military and agricultural purposes. I am sure the Senator will 
recognize that it would be impossible to rely upon the by-products 
of coke manufacture for our needed explosives in times of war. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I recognize that the Senator has completely 
demolished a proposition that I did not make, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought he was making it. 

Mr. LODGE. I spoke of the gas wasted now from the coke 
ovens, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to the gas in a minute. So 
far as ammonium sulphate is concerned, if you took the ammo- 
aiur: sulphate that is being made to-day for the purpose of making 
nitric acid, you would take it away from your refrigerator plants, 
You would spoil all the refrigerated food in the country. I 
know of no time in the world when we would be more in need 
of protecting our food supply than we would be in time of war. 
It would be the last time in the world we would want to take 
the sulphate of ammonia away from the refrigerating plants to 
use it to make nitric acid. More than that, there would be 
the great cost of assembling it. You would have to put it in 
tank cars and ship it to a central station and assemble it for 
this purpose. So I will say to the Senator that I think that 
proposition is an absolutely impracticable one. 

Mr. LODGE. Utterly; and I did not make it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now the Senator comes to the other 
proposition. You can make cheap electricity by the escaped gas 
from the coke ovens. That is true. I know it is true, because 
the same company that I have been talking about, in which I 
am interested, is doing it. It is taking its by-product gases 
carrying them down under a boiler, and making very cheap 
electricity in that way, but it is only done in a limited way. 

Now, the Senator wants us to abandon the question of mak- 
ing nitrogen out of the air and depend upon the by-product 
gases from the coke ovens of America, which are limited in op- 
eration, 

But more than that, the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has made a double argument here. He has pleaded for 
the dye industry. Where does the dye industry come from ex- 
cept from the by-products in coke manufacture, and the Senator 
proposes to take the gases needed in the dye industry, for it re- 
quires power in this industry, and intends to use these by-prod- 
uct gases under boiler plants for the purpose of making steam 
to furnish electricity to make air nitrates. 

In the first place, there are few places in the United States 
where there is a very large extent of coke-oven gas; and then 
the power you would produce would be very much more costly 
than you can get from the water powers of this country if they 
are developed by Government money. 

Mr. LODGE. On that we have no figures whatever. We only 
know the Germans have done it with immense success, and they 
are almost as practical as manufacturers as the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My information is that they have de- 
veloped their power for making air nitrogen to a very slight 
extent by by-product gas, because they use the by-product gases 
for other things. My information is that the Germans are 
shoveling under their boilers, to make power with, lignite coal 
from their almost inexhaustible deposits of this coal, and with 
this coal I want to say that the information I have is that Ger- 
many since the war has increased her horsepower capacity used 
in the fixation of the nitrogen of the atmosphere by the cyanamid 
process over 300,000 continuous horsepower. 

I have investigated this question to some extent because I 
have had the temerity to say that the Government of the United 
States should prepare for an emergency and furnish air nitrogen, 
and I have done so without advocating any local proposition and 
without advocating anybody’s patent rights, or anybody’s water 
power; and I have had to meet from those who are opposed to 
a Government plant all the condemnation that could be thrown 
in my direction. ; 

I know, as far as my own mind is concerned, there is but one 
practical way in which you can develop the manufacture of 
nitrogen in the United States at a reasonable cost and on a 
practical basis, and that is to take a great water power and let 
the Government with cheap money develop it, and when that 
development is made, use the power itself or lease the power to 
somebody else to make nitrogen. I am not concerned about that 
now ; we can consider that question later on, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, however, does not want the 
Government to go into the manufacture of fertilizers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is aside from what I am discussing. 
I will say that I do not think the Government has the power to 
go into the business of manufacturing fertilizers for the purpose 
of selling fertilizers; but if the Government develops a power 
for the purpose of making nitric acid for war purposes and in 
times of peace does not have to use that power, I say the Gov- 
ernment would have a right to lease the power for making cheap 
fertilizers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is a very different proposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But that is a second step. We are not 
facing that step now at all. The question we are facing now, 
and there is not a Senator in this Chamber who does not know 
it, it that we are in a deplorabie condition. If war were de- 
clared against us.to-day and our supply of Chilean nitrate were 
cut off, a second-rate power could make us surrender in six 
months if we had no further supply of nitrogen and they had 
plenty. Now, that is the proposition that faces the United 
States, and why with that condition confronting us you are not 
either willing to take affirmative action, as is asked for by the 
Senator from South Carolina, or to take the action that I pro- 
pose, to have a thorough investigation of this whole subject, I 
can not understand. It seems to me it is a self-evident fact 
which ought to be recognized by everyone. I think I under- 
stand the proposition, but I am not one of those who assume 
that I know it all. I may be mistaken. Therefore I do not 
ask the Senate to take my unsupported opinion on the subject. 
In the amendment, I have pending at the desk, I have provided 
for the appointment of a board to go out and investigate and 
report the facts. That is the proposition I have asked the 
Senate to agree to. 

Mr. STONE. When to report? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At as early a date as practicable. But 
if my amendment does not suit, let some other gentleman offer 
a better one. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I just want to ask the Senator whether he would 
be willing to accept an amendment to his amendment, as follows: 

After the word “ war” in line 4 strike out “fertilizers in times of 
peace” and insert “and best adapted to conserve and utilize the water 


resources of the region in the interests of navigation, the needs of the 
Government, and the public welfare.” 


In other words, it looks to the development of all the resources 
tributary to the point selected wherever they may be. It follows 
the language of the water-power bill which passed the Senate 
some time ago. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is probably right about 
that; but I would not like to accept it without giving it careful 
consideration. I am not adverse to it. What I am trying to get 
is an adequate supply of powder in time of war. 

Mr. JONES. I am in hearty sympathy with the Senator on 
that proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I have before me the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Alabama. It contemplates that the Board of 
Engineers shall hold hearings for the purpose of determining 
upon a suitable process and also authorizes them to select a 
suitable site on a navigable stream. Why does the Senator desire 
to restrict the selection of the site to navigable streams? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will tell the Senator why I had that 
in mind. If it aids the amendment to cut out the word “ naviga- 
ble” I would be perfectly willing to do it, but had very good 
reason for saying “a navigable stream.” In the first place, the 
Government has jurisdiction and the right to use its money on 
navigable streams. It adds to the constitutionality of the propo- 
sition, although I think under the war power we have the con- 
situtional right anyhow. 

In the next place, we have had a great many statements 
about great horsepowers in this country, but in a development of 
this kind it has got to be primary horsepower. It can not be 
secondary horsepower. You must have a development of pri- 
mary horsepower, because if the enemy is coming in at your 
front door and it is the dry season of the year and your river 
has run down you can not wait until rains come for it to fill up to 
get your horsepower. The development must be a primary power. 

Now, I may be mistaken, but so far as I know the great water 
powers that are not on navigable streams may have immense 
powers at some times of the year but most of them are in dry 
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regions, and so your water power is secondary horsepower and 
not the primary horsepower needed all the year. 

But I will state to the Senator from Montana I have no de- 
sire to make a contest about that. If the Engineer Corps de- 
termine that there is a place off of a navigable stream that is 
the best place to locate a plant of this kind it is agreeable to me. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply desired to inquire why if there is 
such a place it should be excluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is not a reason why it should be 
excluded if there is such a place. The only reason why the 
amendment was written as I have written it is because I did 
not contemplate that there was such a place. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely desire to inform the Senator that we 
haye had considerable experience in the development of water 
power in the State of Montana, and no one undertakes there, or 
anywhere else, to develop a water power except upon the pos- 
sibilities of the low stage of water because, as a matter of 
course, the supply must be continuous. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that, as I 
understand, the War Department has estimated that we ought 
to have for war purposes capacity for 180,000 tons of nitrogen 
a year; that is, the power to produce that much nitrogen dur- 
ing the year for war purposes, not to be used in time of peace. 
It is also stated that to produce that much nitrogen by the 
cyanamide process, which’ takes less horsepower than the 
other process, it will require a horsepower production of 
100,000 horsepower. Does the Senator know of a place off of 
a navigable stream in the United States where a hundred 
thousand primary horsepower can be produced? 

Mr. WALSH. I can point you to three in the State of Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator is giving me information 
of which I was not advised. 

Mr. WALSH. It is substantially the testimony given before 
the Public Lands Committee that for the economic production of 
an air nitrogen 100,000-horsepower plant not only are these 
available, but they are available upon public lands which belong 
to the United States, so that we can get the power site 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator not to deprive 
me of the floor, though I am glad to hear his statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator need not con- 
cern himself about the character of the interruption. He is the 
judge of the character and the extent of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am occupying the time of the Senate 
at this late hour, but there is one other proposition to which I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate and then I shall close. 
It is as to why the investigation should be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s amendment, as I read it, 
says that this board shall “ select a suitable site.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Subject to the approval of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator object to changing the 
phraseology so that it would suggest a suitable site or sites? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all the amendment intends. I 
am willing to say that they shall recommend a site because the 
amendment does say recommend. It says that they shall choose 
a suitable site and recommend it to Congress for afirmative 
action, which is exactly the same thing. It does not give the 
power to affirmatively fix the site; it merely gives the right to 
select a site and recommend it to Congress for approval; that 
is all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the thought 
in my mind was that the board selecting a site carried much 
more affirmative strength than if it recommended a site; that 
is all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself in reference to that matter. I am not inclined 
to foreclose this proposition in any way. I want the light. That 
is all I am asking. 

There is one reason why I say it is necessary to have an investi- 
gation. I am convinced in my own mind that you can only get 
nitric acid by getting it out of the air, except from Chile, which 
we are trying to avoid. The processes for getting it out of the air 
are patented. I have my own opinion as to just the best one, 
but I do not know it. I do not know of any way by which we can 
determine the question as to which is the best process except to 
have a competent board in the War Department consider and pass 
on it and report upon it. I think it is of vital importance that 
oe should be done immediately, and give Congress the infor- 
mation. 

Therefore I have limited my contention to asking the depart- 
ment to recommend to us a site and recommend to us a process, 
and I regret exceedingly that I have been compelled to go far 
afield and make statements in regard to my own State in refer- 


ence to this matter that I did not intend at this time to bring 
into the consideration of the case at all. 
C May I interrupt the Senator from Ala- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Speaking of our total lack of nitrates, 
could we not be placed in the dangerous position it is said Ger- 
many and Great Britain were in, in reference to Chilean nitrates? 
The only naval battle that occurred between the two powers was 
along the coast of Chile, and it is generally believed that it was 
the purpose of those two fleets to obtain Chilean nitrates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is undoubtedly true. If we 
a not provide for a nitrogen supply in our own country and con- 
tinue to depend on Chilean saltpeter, and get into a war with a 
first-class naval power, we would have to divert a large portion 
of our fleet along the lines of commerce from here to Chile to 
protect our transports instead of protecting our ports and our 
people at home. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the arguments upon the amendment now 
before the Senate. A great deal of it has turned on the point 
as to which powder company might have the greatest interest 
in the passage or defeat of the amendment. We have heard 
it charged here upon the floor that the Du Pont Powder Co. is 
opposed to the construction of any dam or power by the United 
States Government or is opposed to any establishment or insti- 
tution that would take nitrogen from the atmosphere for the 
purpose of manufacturing explosives. 

To-day we listened to a long list of stockholders and men 
who have available water-power sites which might be taken up 
by the Government and who have some interest in the adoption 
of this amendment. I do not know how that may be, except 
to say that, as far as I am concerned, I am going to support 
this amendment without regard to the effect it is going to have 
upon one powder company or another. I do say that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina will insure us a sup- 
ply of the substances necessary to manufacture powder. 

We know that there is a great powder concern in this coun- 
try of which the United States is the best customer, and we 
know that the Government has gone into the business of manu- 
facturing powder. It has been stated here that the powder 
we manufacture is not as good as the powder manufactured by 
private manufacturers, but I understand, and I have not heard 
the statement denied, that the price of powder manufactured 
by the private concerns has dropped from about a dollar a 
pound down to about 50 cents a pound, so that even if the 
powder we make is not as good as the powder made by the 
private concerns, if that statement is true, we are saving 50 
cents on every pound of powder we buy. The charge, however, 
that the United States is making an inferior quality of powder 
is denied by those who should know what they are talking about. 

Now, it is claimed that one powder manufacturer has a mo- 
nopoly on powder manufacture ; and it is also claimed that there 
are two concerns that have a monopoly or a patent on the 
methods of the fixation of nitrates from the atmosphere—one 
owned by one powder company and the other owned by a 
prospective powder concern. They practically have a mo- 
nopoly, then, on modern powder production, because it is ac- 
knowledged that nitric acid is a necessary ingredient in the 
manufacture of explosives. There is, then, only one more 
thing necessary for us to do in order to give them perfect 
enjoyment of the land, the water, and the atmosphere, and 
that is to give them control of our water powers. If we are 
ready to let them condemn all land necessary for power sites 
and flowage rights and are ready to give them a monopoly 
of water-power development, and thus give them a monopoly 
of the right to create hydroelectric energy by water power, and 
then protect them by patent to the sole use of the atmosphere 
to take their nitrates from, why, then we turn over to them 
the land, the water, and the air for their sole use and benefit. 

When the water-power bill, which was known as the Shields 
water-power bill, was under consideration, in order to have 
some control of this matter that is of such vital importance to 
the United States, I offered an amendment to that bill, as fol- 
lows: 

That whenever in the opinion of the President of the United States, 
evidenced by a written order add to the holder of any franchise, 
ee. or lease hereunder, the safe of the country demands, the 

nited States hereby reserves the right to enter upon and take posses- 
sion of any power plant develo under a rmit, lease, or franchise 
held under the provisions of this act, for e purpose of the manu- 
facture of nitrates, explosives, or for any other purpose concerning the 
safety of the country, and retain possession, management, and control 
thereof for such len of time as may appear to the President to be 
necessa to accomplish the said purposes, and then to restore posses- 
sion and control to the pariy or parties entitled thereto: Provided, 


That the United States shall pay to the party or 
thereto such fair and just compensation for the use o 


arties entitled 
said property, 
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calculated upon the basis of a normal, fair, and moderate profit in 
time of peace, as may be agreed upon between the licensee and the com- 
mission: Provided further, That such fair and just compensation shall 
mot be in excess of a sum which will hold the party entitled to such 
compensation harmless of any loss or damage or damages by reason of 
such taking over, holding, using, and the restoring of the said proper- 
lies in substantially the same condition as at the time of the taking 
thereof to the party or parties entitled thereto. 


Mr. President, that amendment was defeated. I tried to tell 
some of the Senators—I did not tell it in detail in the way that 
it has been told here, for I did not have at my command the sta- 
tistics which have been so ably presented by other Senators—but 
I did say that this was a matter of vital importance to the Goy- 
ernment and to the people of the United States, and that if we 
wanted to secure to ourselves a powder supply we should write 
into every lease, into every permit issued by the United States, 
a clause, which should provide in effect that we could take over 
at any time in time of war plants for the manufacture of nitro- 
gen and of nitrates, and use them during the continuation of the 
war, and at the end of the war to turn them back and pay just 
compensation, but to cut out any war profits. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the fact, if he has not already observed it, that in 
France the first thing they did was to take over the munition 
plants and put them under the control of the Government. 

Mr. HUSTING. I did not know that, and I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for the information. Here, however, was a 
Plain proposition; here was a plan by which we should write into 
every lease or permit a clause providing that every water-power 
plant developed under a license of the United States should be 
subject to call, to commandeering in time of war, so that we 
could be able to make our powder at a reasonable price. It was 
not merely the question of the price, but it was a question also 
of controlling the licensees in the manner that would insure their 
assistance and aid and that of the water power proposed in time 
of war. That amendment was voted down, and it was voted 
down with the aid of some of the Senators who are now here 
very solicitous about insuring our powder supply. I am glad 
that they have awakened to the necessity of a powder supply, 
and that they have awakened to the necessity of safeguarding 
our water powers in such a way that they will be used for the 
best interests of the United States in case of necessity. 

We are furthermore told that these processes of fixation of 
nitrates are under a monopoly. If my amendment had been 
adopted, it would not now make any difference what monopoly 
they had, because, as a condition, before the issuance of a per- 
mit to them for the purpose of manufacturing nitrates, they 
would have agreed that they would put their processes at our 
disposal, so that we could continue to manufacture our ex- 
plosives under their system at a reasonable price. 

Another thing—and I think this is the proper time to call 
attention to it, because that water-power bill may be back 
here—in that water-power bill, if the so-called Shields bill 
finally passes, it being Senate bill No. 3331, there will not be any 
safeguard around the manufacture of nitrates or of powder 
hecause in the bill as it passed the Senate the Muscle Shoals 
Co., the Du Pont Powder Co., or any other powder company 
could have seized every water-power site in the United States 
and easily have monopolized the manufacture of nitrates. There 
is not a single clause in the bill to control the price of powder 
or the manufacture of powder, 

The manufacture of nitrates and of powder under our laws 
is not a matter of public utility, it is recognized as a private 
enterprise; and I repeat, the Muscle Shoals Co. or the Du Pont 
Powder Co., under the terms of that bill, could take over every 
water-power site in the United States, and then secure a monop- 
oly not only of the land but of the energy of the water, and 
not only the energy of the water but of the very air itself 
from which nitrate is to be taken. 

I think that Senators, to be consistent, should agree to the 
proposition that it is necessary for the Government to control 
the manufacture of powder; and, in order to control the manu- 
facture of powder, they have got to control the water powers 
and they have to write into their licenses and into their per- 
mits clauses that will protect us from a monopolization of the 
land, the water, nnd the air by the manufacture of powder or 
explosives. 

I belieye that this is a good amendment for the reason that 
under it we are not to go into partnership with anybody in the 
manufacture of powder, or in times of peace to go into partner- 
ship with anybody in the manufacture of fertilizers. Some of 
the Senators who advocated the passage of the Shields bill wrote 
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into that bill an amendment by which Government-owned dams, 
Government-constructed dams, connected with public-utility 
transmission lines, can not recapture its own dam, its own prop- 
erty—at least that is the way I construe that amendment—with- 
out taking with such dams the whole transmission line. Accord- 
ing to some of the Senators the manufacture of fertilizers is 
socialistic; and they would turn a Government-owned dam over 
to a private company for the manufacture of fertilizers or other 
purposes in time of peace. I am opposed to this idea because the 
provisions of the Shields bill, if it passes, would in effect place 
our property in private hands for private use. It would mean 
that we would invest our money to provide a private business 
for the profit of private individuals. 

To illustrate, if we construct a dam for the purpose of manu- 
facturing nitrates in times of war and if, as has already been 
suggested, in times of peace it would be socialistic to manufac- 
ture fertilizers, then, after we spend over $15,000,000 in the con- 
struction of a dam we turn it over into the private hands of 
some fertilizer manufacturer, perhaps the Du Pont Co.. per- 
haps the Muscle Shoals Co., perhaps some other company ; thus 
we put it within the provisions of the Shields water-power bill, 
which passed the Senate, and then the provisions relating to 
Government-owned dams apply, and under the clause which was 
incorporated in the Shields bill, if the manufacturer of nitrates 
who we put in possession of our dam goes into any other business 
we can neyer get our dum back to manufacture powder in time 
of war until we buy out his whole concern, the whole transmis- 
sion line or trolley line, if he has one; that would be the effect of 
the bill which passed the Senate, if it becomes a law. 

So I am opposed to this partnership business, and I am for 
the amendment with the understanding that it is to be run as 
a Government institution and be conducted as a public enter- 
prise. I trust that if we are going to build a dam for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing powder and nitrates, we will hang on 
to that dam and use it in time of peace in the best manner and 
for the best purpose to which we enn put it. > 

It has been said here by Senators that for the Government to 
manufacture fertilizer in time of peace is socialistic. I do not 
know whether that is any more socialistic than the manufacture 
of powder. The one is to protect and defend our existence, 
while fertilizer is to promote our means of subsistence by en- 
couraging the raising of crops to sustain life. If we want to 
go a step further than that, we can urge that we manufacture 
fertilizer to put upon our land to raise crops to feed our troops 
in time of war. I think we have taken all the socialism out of 
it, if that be our object, unless our contention is socialistic. 
But what is the difference, whether you call a thing socialistic 
or not? That does not change it in any way. It is easy to 
call names or apply epithets or to characterize a Government 
as socialistic or something else; but that adds nothing to the 
elucidation of the question under discussion. I think the time 
has gone by when anyone is driven from a sound position in 
legislation which promises good results to the people merely 
because somebody shouts “socialism.” It is rather strange to 
find that whenever legislation is proposed which promises to 
make for the public advantage—that is, equalize taxes, for in- 
stance—or which promises to lighten the burden of the already 
overburdened people, legislation that seeks to benefit the masses 
of the people, the opponents of the bill invariably denounce the 
proposed bill aš “ socialistic,” as though that alone answered 
all arguments in its favor and destroyed whatever great progress 
was intended. 

So of everything calculated to give the Government the use of 
its own resources to perform some public work or service at a 
price to ourselves far below that of those to whom they would 
have us turn over our resources and our sovereignty and be sub- 
jected to their own price, Socialism!” is the ery. 

Is everything to be called “ socialistic” that is calculated to 
reduce the price 50 per cent below the price that we will have to 
pay if we do not do it ourselves? 

It has been stated here that, after the erection of a Govern- 
ment powder plant, powder which used to cost us $1 a pound, 
by virtue of putting up our own powder plant, was reduced in 
price to 50 cents a pound. Does it make the manufacture of 
powder a socialistic enterprise mérely because the price has 
been reduced 50 cents a pound? Since the armor-plate bill was 
passed I understand the armor-plate manufacturers have made 
a proposition, in writing, I think, whereby they agree to reduce 
the price of armor plate something over $50 or $75 a ton. I 
have heard Senators say that it would be socialistic to go into 
the manufacture of armor plate; and yet, if the effect of such 
action on the part of the Government is to reduce the price of 
armor plate $50 or $75 or $100 a ton, I do not think that the 
ery of “socialism” is a reflection on the bill. I think that re- 
fects great credit on us, and is a great compliment to socialism, 
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which I do not know whether it deserves or not. I should like 
to have you call that a Democratic proposition, so that we 
might have the credit for it as a party. It is a Democratic meas- 
ure, and nothing less. 

Now, as to the manufacture of fertilizers, is it not entirely 
proper, if we go into the enterprise of producing some com- 
modity that has got to enter into the manufacture of powder, 
and we have enough of that commodity stored up to last us in 
case of war, that we turn the surplus power to the work of fer- 
tilizing our lands? Are we not the greatest landed proprietor 
in the world? Is it not our proper business; or at least one of 
our functions, to see that our land is put in such shape that it 
will do the greatest amount of good for the people of the United 
States? Are we not spending millions in irrigation for the 
purpose of making our lands fertile; and so, if we can manufac- 
ture fertilizer from the air by the aid of running water and 
then put it upon the land, are we not using public resources in 
n proper manner, which properly comes within the function of a 
Sovereign? 

It just happens in a very peculiar way that the great natural 
resources, the land, the water, and the air, are three great ele- 
ments upon which we have to depend fer our defense and for 
our very existence. If we use our public waters on our public 
lands to take nitrogen and fertilizer from the public air—I 
hope the air is still public and that nobody has monopolized it 
us yet—and if we put that fertilizer on the public or other lands, 
what is there socialistic about that? Are we not maintaining an 
Agricultural Department and maintaining experimental farms 
and doing a thousand other things with public funds to widen the 
fertility and production of our soil? I say that it is perfectly in 
accord with not only the practice already obtaining, but in ac- 
cord with sound public policy that we should do that, and the 
question, it seems to me, ought not to be, What are you going to 
call it? It seems to me the real question is, Is it a good thing 
for the people of the United States? I do not think in this 
time and age the people are afraid any more of what you are 
going to “call” something. Anybody can apply an epithet or 
make a characterization of anything. That is mere air; that is 
mere talk. The true test, in my judgment, of whether or not a 
piece of legislation is good is whether it is a good thing for the 
people of the United States. 

Now we come to the question of what is proposed under this 
amendment. What is proposed here? It is proposed, in the 
first place, that we authorize the President to select sites upon 
navigable streams—which term“ navigable streams,” I under- 
stand, may be broadened to include other streams, and I hope it 
will be; and not only that, but a very significant clause provides 
that we may withdraw from public entry any Government-owned 
lands fit for this enterprise; and it provides further that we find 
those sites and put upon those sites plants for the fixation of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and that we manufacture nitric 
acid, or whatever else may be necessary in the process of manu- 
facturing powder, or fertilizer when it is not needed for powder 
manufacture. 

If I understand the amendment correctly, and if I understand 
the patriotism and intelligence of the present administration 
or those at the head of our Government, whether now or at some 
future time, I take it for granted that they will segregate from 
the public domain all available power sites, remove them from 
public entry, and designate them as power sites for this very 
purpose; and then, when they do that and manufacture enough 
nitric acid to supply our need for explosives in time of war, that 
they then will manufacture fertilizer by means of the power 
which would otherwise run to waste and put it upon the market 
at cost, if anybody wants to buy it, or give it away, if need be, 
to the farmers of the country so that they may develop their 
farms and raise crops to further enrich the people of the coun- 
try. Here is a rare opportunity to do something for the pre- 
paredness for which we stand most in need, and here is a rare 
opportunity to do something for the farmer and for farming at 
little or no cost to the Government; here is an opportunity to 
do something for the development of the West without going 
too deeply into the Treasury of the country. Here is the op- 
portunity and the time to do all these things with harm to no- 
body and with good for everybody. Now, I can not see any- 
thing wrong about this proposition. I like it particularly well, 
as I said before, because it is the Government itself that is 
going to do this, and it is not going to go into partnership with 
anybody else. That will insure us from the danger of putting 
our money into a power plant and after having it built throw 
it into somebody else’s lap, for the purpose of enriching, not the 
people of the United States who built it, but the people who 
are fortunate enough to get a permit from the Government to 
use Government property built with Government money. 


I think this is a good plan. I think this amendment ought to 
be adopted, but I do not think it goes far enough, although per- 
haps what I should like to see done can not be properly put inte 
this amendment. What I think properly should be done is to 
enact in the water-power bill which is going to pass this Con- 
gress a clause by which the Government reserves to itself in 
every water-power permit the right to enter and take over the 
plant developed under the laws, so that in times of national 
stress and danger we are assured of a powder supply sufficient 
for our purposes, at a price that is just and reasonable. 

It is not necessary, as some seem to think, to make defense 
measures only that have to be paid for at excessive prices. It is 
claimed now that we get less for our money than any other 
nation; that while we spend more money for our Navy and our 
Army each year than any other country, yet we have not much 
to show for it. Why not avail ourselves of the things we have 
more plentifully than the other nations and put them to our use 
for defending ourselves? Why do we not take full advantage of 
the things that belong to us now, that we are now controlling, 
instead of coming around afterwards, when the stress and 
danger is present, and then being put in a position where terms 
will be dictated to us by those to whom we have turned over 
our great resources and who now use this instrument to hold us 
up. It seems to me that a little wisdom and a little foresight 
will lay the foundation for a greater defense program, a better 
defense program, a more economical defense program than we 
can by paying out money after we have parted with everything 
that is necessary to do these things for ourselves. 

And so, in this kind of a bill, this defense measure, it is- 
proper not only that we should have armor plate, not only that 
we should manufacture powder, but that we should have con- 
trol of the ingredients that enter into the manufacture of 
powder, 

If we have to pay somebody to whom we have given a 
monopoly in many ways, first, by giving him a patent, and then 
by giving him a license to run a water power, and then by turn- 
ing over to him the water-power sites, and thus, in effect, the sole 
right to use the air and the water for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing nitric acid—I say, if we have given him a monopoly of that, 
then he does not care how we manufacture powder, because we 
have to come to him and pay him his price for that which 
makes powder, and we might just as well scrap our powder mills 
and get out of the business and get our powder directly from him, 
who controls the price of the product anyway. We can not ex- 
pect to make powder at a reasonable figure or to save anything 
to the people unless we can get the stuff that makes the powder 
at a price that is reasonable and that we can afford to pay. 

So it seems to me that there ought to be no valid objection to 
this amendment going into the pending bill, and going into it now, 
because, while they are building the dams and preparing the 
water powers that are going to take this nitrogen from the 
atmosphere they can be making investigations as to which of the 
two processes, or any other process, is the proper one. 

I am not afraid of this proposition if our chemists, ns was 
said by the Senator from Alabama, set to work to solve these 
problems on their own account as to how to fixate nitrates from 
the atmosphere. They have done it in Norway; they have done 
it in Germany; they have done it everywhere else. I believe 
this country is able, when it sets its head to do anything, to do 
it just about as well as, and I think much better than, any other 
nation on the face of the globe. All we have to do is to go 
about it, and if this measure is put onto a defense measure 
we will bestir ourselves; and I, for one, am confident that we 
will soon be able to get our war thunderbolts from the sky as 
well, if not better and easier, than any country in the world. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

S. 585. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisse- 
ton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United 
States; 

S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead ; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; 

S. 1048. An act for the relief of Warren E. Day; and 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War 
to receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy, 
at West Point, René W. Pintó y Wentworth, a citizen of Cuba. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Republican 
County Central Committee of Pima County, Ariz, praying for 
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the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting the 
right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, POINDEXTER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Washington, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of North Star Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Brewster, and of Lake Grange, No. 362, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Seattle, in the State of Washington, remon- 
strating against the increase in armaments, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of A. H. Lott and sundry other 
citizens of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of North Star Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Brewster, Wash., remonstrating against any 
change in the parcel-post law, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Lake Grange, No. 362, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Seattle, Wash., praying for Government owner- 
ship of telephone and telegraph systems, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of North Star Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Brewster, Wash., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide for an increase in the merchant marine, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the St. Urban Booster Club, of 
Winlock, Wash., praying for the creation of a system of rural 
credits, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying that military and naval protection be given 
Penohscot Bay, Me., which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Calais, 
Me., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for National prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Coimmnittee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wyo- 
ming, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Literary Club of Sunrise, 
Wyo., praying for an increase in armaments, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present a resolution adopted by the Repub- 
lican State convention of Kansas, favoring a constitutional 
amendment providing for woman suffrage. I ask that the reso- 
lution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the Republican State convention of Kansas, at 
a8 A Topeka. March 21, 1916. 


Kansas having conferred the elective franchise upon woman, with 
results that have proven universally satisfactory to the ple of our 
State, we earnestly recommend that Congress submit to considera- 
tion of the people of ali the States a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for national woman suffrage. 


Mr. LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Wellesley, and Natick, all in the State of Massachusetts, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom 
of the press, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, of San Diego, Cal., praying for Federal 
aid for indigent consumptives, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of Richmond Lodge, No. 824, 
International Association of Machinists, of Richmond, Cal., pray- 
ing for an investigation into conditions surrounding the market- 
ing of dairy products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Colfax, 
Weimar, Sacramento, and Chico, all in the State of California, 


remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Ferris water- 
power bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of sundry citizens of North 
Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Mississippi, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a resolution of the women voters of 
Broadwater County, Mont., favoring the passage at this session 
of Congress of the Susan B. Anthony constitutional-amendment 
provision, which I ask may be printed in the Recoxp, together 
with the signatures. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rrconb, as follows: 

Resolution passed by women voters of Broadwater County, Mont. 


Resolved, That we, the women voters of Broadwater County, assem- 
bled in a county conference at Townsend April 1, 1916, demand that 
the national administration give facilities for the passage of the Susan 
— Sauar amendment during the present session of Congress; and 

urther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the administration 
leader in our National Capital and the members of the Montana con- 
gressional delegation. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. MABEL M. MOORE, Chairman, Townsend, Mont., 
Mrs. B. B. Brisco, Vice Chairman, Toston, Mont., 
Mrs. Manx M. SHREINER, Townsend, Mont., 

Mrs. W. H. MCKNIGHT, Y, Townsend, Mont., 


Mrs. Eva GoopMAn, Treasurer, Townsend, Mont. 


Officers of the Broadwater County Branch of the Congressional Union. 

Mr. ASHURST. I present a resolution of the Republican 
County central committee of Pima County, Ariz., favoring the 
adoption of the Susan B. Anthony woman-suffrage amendment, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the ublican County Central Committee of 
Pima County, Ariz., meeting this 20th day of March, 1916, for the pur- 
pose of a convention to elect delegates to the State Republican 
convention to held in Tucson May 6, 1916, do hereby heartily indorse 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment, own in this Congress as the 
Sutherland-Mondell resolution, and earnestly urge our colleagues in 
Mace, prt} to do all in their power to pass f with on to the States for 
ratification thts amendment enfranchising all the women of the country 


in order that the unjust discrimination now existing may be changed 


and all women enjoy the same privileges and protection under the 
National Constitution 

Resolved, That oe rss of this resolution be sent to Minority Leader 
Jacosp GALLINGER of the Senate; Minority Leader James R. Maxx of 
the House: Senator THomas. chairman of the Woman Su e Com- 
mittee of the Sen: ; E. Y. Wess, chairman of the Judiclary Commit- 
tee of the House; and to the Senators and Representative from Arizona, 
—— instructions that the resolution be into the CONGRESSIONAL 

nnd. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true sony of the resolution passed 
en ously by the Pima County (Ariz.) Republican Central Com- 
mittee. 

L. E. SMITH, Secretary. 

TUCSON, ARIZ., March 30, 1916. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12207) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 329) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5172) 
to exempt from taxation certain property of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in Washington, D. C., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 330) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5086) amending 
section 4 of the public-building act approved March 4, 1913, 
providing for the purchase of a site for a building for post 
office and customhouse at Nogales, Ariz., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 331) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 5407) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due 
the Government by the city of Augusta, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5408) to establish in the Department of Labor a 
division to be known as a woman’s division; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5409) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Reed (with accompanying papers); and 
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A bill (S. 5410) granting a pension to John Miller (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5411) for the relief of George Ashley (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 5412) for the relief of William H. Rounceyille 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5413) for the relief of Richard A. Schwab; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5414) granting a pension to Joel Drake (with ac- 
companying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on March 25, 1916, I intro- 
duced a bill to provide for an increased annual appropriation 
for agricultural experiment stations, to be used in researches 
and experiments in home economics, and regulating the ex- 
penditure thereof. There has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry Senate bill 703, which is 
on the calendar, being Order of Business No. 88. I desire that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry shall consider 
Senate bill 5273 in connection with the bill that is on the 
calendar, and I desire to give notice that at the first oppor- 
tunity to-morrow I shall make a brief statement as to the 
object of the bill introduced by me. 


AMENDMENTS TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing that the bulle- 
tins issued by municipal boards of health, boards of public 
charities and corrections, and the public libraries of the coun- 
try shall be admitted to the mails as second-class matter, ete., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10484), which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey submitted an amendment pro- 
viding that the Post Office appropriation act approved August 
24, 1912, be amended to include post-office laborers in the list 
of those to receive compensation for overtime, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 
10484), which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that section 5 of 
the Post Office appropriation act approved August 24, 1912, be 
amended to include employees of first and second class post 
offices designated as special clerks, intended to be proposed by 
him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a letter from 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, with regard to Indian affairs, which I 
should like to have printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

8 East SIXTY-THIRD Street, 
New York, N. V., April J, 1916. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Asuvurst: Just now, when questions of great national 
moment are demanding universal attention, there is danger that mat- 
ters seriously affecting our domestic affairs may be neglected or en- 
May overlooked. a 

The welfare of our Indians is a solemn national obligation. We 


In the absence of treaty obligation, however. 
eat. In the case of 
Heckman v. United States (224 U. S., 413 in speaking of the 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, the Supreme Court Says: 

“From their very weakness and helplessness, so largely due to the 
course of dealing of the Federal Government with them and the treaties 
in which it has been accomplished, there arises the duty of protection 
and with it the power.” 

Specific reservations have properly been set apart for Indian tribes, 
but for almost half a century there has been a tendency to recognize 
and give responsibility to the individual. The Dawes Severalty Act, 
adopted in 1887, was the culmination of this theory. It provides for an 


allotment of lands to individual Indians, 2 up of tribal rela- 
tions, and disintegration of communal ownership. The penaga thought 
in this and subsequent legisiation bas been to place responsibility upon 
the individual, and at the same time protect him in his personal and 
property rights until the untutored child of nature is equipped to 
assume full responsibilities of citizenship. 

The difficulty is that too much has been expected of the Indian. To 
some people it is hard to understand why you can't take an untutored, 
ucated citizen out of him in 


ignorant, full-blood Indiar and make an 
a fortnight. They expect the unreasonable and impossible. It is con- 
trary to all human experience. Extremists have insisted that the 
process is too slow; that these wards should be released from Govern- 
ment supervision and suffer the results of their own improvidence, re- 
gardless of their qualifications for self-protection and regardless of the 
consequences to thelr property rights. 

Great caution is necessary in adopting new methods. The Indian 
problem has been the subject of too many theories which haye proven 

sastrous in practice. In the early days the theory of extermination 
existed on the ground that “the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 
This idea did not appeal to our liberty-loving people, and later the 
theory of “segregation” was conceived, under which the Indians were 
virtually herded on reservations and piae that they might not escape 
and injure some white man. The latest theory—that of individualiza- 
tion—develo; under the Dawes Severalty Act, really seems most 
plausible. It may prove a solution of the Indian 2 if properly 
eee and not interfered with by new and inconsistent legis- 
ation. 

Of the Indians heretofore allotted about 10 per cent only—the full- 
bloods, at least—have been prepared for the additional responsibilities 
thus cast upon them. 

Congress in 1908 clothed the county courts of Oklahoma with juris- 
diction over the person and property of minor allottees of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and further provided that upon the death of an al- 
lottee all restrictions against alienation of his land would thereby be 
removed. The raid upon the Indian’s property as a result of this legis- 
lation is notorious, and the effect on the Indian was disastrous and 
irreparable. 

Legislation is now pending in Congress which, if adopted, may over- 
turn the present Indian policy and subject the Indian to the worst pos- 
sible forms of spoviation, not only from outsiders but from unscrupulous 

rsons within the tribal 5 The bill (H. R. 108) introduced 

y Congressman HAsTINGs in the Heuse of 1 would con- 
fer on the Superintendent of the Five Civilized 


Interior respecting the lands and individual moneys of the enrolled 
y 


the Indian population in the United States belongs to these tribes, with 
more than „000 restricted Indians; their propers including over 
3,000,000 acres of valuable individually owned land. Perhaps the great- 
est oil feld in the world has been developed in the country of the Five 
Tribes, from which enormous wealth has accrued to these people. 

Under ae law the superintendent of these tribes is nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, the appointment being 
political. The pending bill (H. R. 108) pores to turn over to this 
appointee full power and authority over this vast estate, and naturally 
every pressure, local and otherwise, would be brought to bear on anyone 
clothed with this great r nsibility. 

As evidence of the inability of these Indlans properly to safeguard 
their own interests, the following is taken from the opinion of the 
Caper Court in 1910 in the case of Tiger v. Western Investment Co. 
(221 U. S., 286-297) : 

“That full-blood Indians of the Five Tribes are, as a clase, Incompe- 
tent must be assumed not ony from the legislation of Congress with 
respect to them but from the finding of the Court of Claims, where, in 
the case of Brown & Gritts v. United States (44 C. Cls., 283), it was 
expressly found that full-blood Cherokees, whose right to alienate their 
lands was forbidden by the legislation contemporaneous with that 
involved the case at bar, were, as a class, unable to speak the 
English language and incompetent to guard their interest from design- 
ing persons who were constantly attempting to induce them to part with 


their property at gromy inadequate compensation.” 

With respect to the Hastings bill, Arthur C. Parker, a highly. intelli- 
gent Indian, ayant in important educational work for the State of 
New York at Albany. 


who is also the secretary and treasurer of the 
Society of American Indians, says: 
“ALBANY, March 22, 1916. 

“T desire to register my protest against the favorable consideration 
of H. R. 108, introduced by Congressman Hastixcs, of Oklahoma, de- 
signing to confer the authority now invested in the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon the office of the 
Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes. The condition of Indian 
property and the complex situation that has arisen from inheritance 
cases and the presence of a large number of incompetent Indians makes 
it of utmost importance that the administration of their affairs be 
retained in the hands of the Federal Government. There is precedent 
enough to shew the danger of State control in Indian matters, where 
these matters are not properly adjasted and where the mass of Indians 
are by reason of ignorance or disability unable to protect themselves. 
The Oklahoma situation has been bad enough without now further 
providing the means for a wholesale plundering of the estates of minors 
and incompetents. This bill would bring injustice and be a reproach 
upon the Federal Government.” 

Another bill recently introduced by Senator Jotxson, of South 
Dakota, S. 3904, by its terms proposes to confer upon tribes of Indians 
the right to select their superintendents and other employees. This 
would divest the Inrerior Department of the appointing power, and 
the Indian Service would be deprived of the wholesome restrictions 

rovided by the civil service. Anyone familiar with Indians can readily 
22 how the more dependent full bloods would thus become the 
easy prey of conniving mixed bloods and unscrupulous whites. As so 
aptly stated by Rey. Sherman Coolidge, president of the Society of 
American Indians, Dy such law the very worst elements will to 
control Indian tribes.” 

Senator Lane's bill, S. 4452, 9 Ye to abolish the post- 
tion of Commissioner of Indian Affairs and bis assistants, creating in 
Neu thereof en independent bureau with three commissioners subject 
only to the control of Congress. This bill provides that these commis- 
sioners shall be selected from candidates to be named by all the Indian 
tribes of the United States “ congregated in general delegate council.” 
It A 5 provided that these commissicners shall exercise all the 
autho 


now vested in the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner o 


Indian Affairs, 
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This bill would also deprive the Indian Service of that protection now 


afforded by the classified civil service and would subject the Indians to 
the same pernicious influences as the Johnson bill, the chief difference 
being that one is retail and the other wholesale destruction. One may 
suppose that the elements most hostile to the Indians will advocate this 
and similar vicious legislation. 

While the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs might gladly welcome this relief from the very onerous duties 
imposed upon them in connection with the administration of Indian 
affairs, yet these officiais, moved by the high sense of public duty the 
Federal Government cwes to its dependent Indian wards, have felt 
impelled to suggest the great r to the Indians involved in the 
legislation contemplated by either of the three bills referred to and have 
pointed out that existing law Is sufficient to enable the Interior Depart- 
ment to place cn their own responsibility individual Indians who are 
qualified to handle their own property. Competency commissions ” are 
now in the field visiting various reservations where allotments in sever- 
alty have been made with a view of removing restrictions against aliena- 
tion from the sand belonging to those Indians found capable of with- 
standing the machinations of designing persons seeking to prey on mem- 
bers of an unsuspecting race the moment the protecting hand of the 
Government is .ifted. 

That wholesale removal of restrictions invites disaster has been amply 
evidenced by past experience. Should even 50 per cent of the Indians 
of a given tribe prove competent, is that any reason why the incompetent 
should be turned over to the mercy of unscrupulous land sharks? 

Developments within the 7 few years show remarkable improve- 
ment in the administration of Indian affairs, and just as the latest the- 
ory of “ individualization begins to bear good fruit can we afford to 
destroy the entire structure by removing from the protecting care of 
the Government even those whose feet are just beginning to tread along 
the pathway that leads to success? 

As an earnest friend of the Indian race I trust that neither of these 
bills nor any similar Jegislation will be enacted. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Josepn H. CHOATE. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President, 
on April 5, 1916, had approved and signed the following act: 

S. 4657. An act to authorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild and reconstruct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River near 
Chattanooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of Tennessee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand that an 
executive session is desired, und I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Friday, April 7, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, April 8, 1916, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 7 (legislative 
day of March 30), 1916. 


RECEIVERS or PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John P. Robertson, of Broken Bow, Nebr., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Broken Bow, Nebr., vice Darius M. Amsberry, 
term expired. ; 

Arnold F. Beeler, of Hershey, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at North Platte, Nebr., vice Ira L. Bare, term expired. 

Frank Campbell, of O'Neill, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at O'Neill, Nebr., vice Sanford Parker, term expired. 


RNEGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Eugene J. Eames, of Maxwell, Nebr., to be register of the land 
office at North Platte, Nebr., vice John E. Evans, term expired. 

Ross G. Moore, of Broken Bow, Nebr., to be register of the 
land office at Broken Bow, Nebr., vice John Reese, term expired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CHAPLAINS. 


T- be chaplains with the rank of captain after seven years’ 
service. 


Chaplain William R. Scott, Second Infantry, with rank from 
February 23, 1916. 

Chaplain ranz J. Feinler, unassigned, with rank from Feb- 
ruary 23, 1916. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Jacob L. Devers, Third Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from April 1, 1916, vice First Lieut. Edwin St. J. 
Greble, jr., unassigned, resigned March 31, 1916. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Elkin L. Franklin, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be first 

lieutenant from April 1, 1916, vice First Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, 

Sixth Cavalry, detailed in the Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


Ensign Howard A. Flanigan to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1915. 

Ensign Otto M. Forster to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy from the 8th day of June, 1915. 

Chauncey R. Murray, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy from the 6th day of April, 1916. 

Boatswain Benjamin F. Singles to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

Boatswain Frank G. Mehling to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 2ist day of December, 1915. 

Gunner Joseph Chamberlain to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

Machinist Stephen H. Badgett to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 30th day of December, 1915. 

Machinist Jonathan H. Warman to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 30th day of December, 1915. 

POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


E. R. Rhymes to be postmaster at Sanitarium, Cal., in place 
of Leon V. Roberson, declines. 
J. C. White to be postmaster at Arbuckle, Cal, Office became 
presidential January 1, 1916. 
GEORGIA, 


C. W. McAfee to be postmaster at Blue Ridge, Ga., in place 
of William M. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
11, 1916. 

ILLINOIS. 

G. E. Combs to be postmaster at Villa Grove, III., in place of 
Samuel S. Yolton. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 
1916. 

James W. Donaldson to be postmaster at Livingston, III., in 
place of Robert A. McFarland, removed. 

James L. Mishler to be postmaster at Pearl City, III. 
became presidential April 1, 1916. 

William G. Wack to be postmaster at Mansfield, III., in place 
of William Clemans, resigned. 

INDIANA. 


John M. Wickizer to be postmaster at Argos, Ind., in place of 
Frank M. Pickerl. Incumbent’s commission expires May 10, 
1916. 


Office 


KANSAS. 


Irma J. Collopy to be postmaster at Turon, Kans., in place of 
Florence Lowe. Incumbent’s commission expires April 24, 1916. 
R. W. Moorhead to be postmaster at Sabetha, Kans., in place 
of David D. Wickins. Incumbent’s commission expires May 10, 
1916. 
LOUISIANA, 


Merrill D. Harris to be postmaster at Crichton, La. 
became presidential April 1, 1916. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William P. Lovejoy to be postmaster at Barnstable, Muss. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1916. 
MINNESOTA. 


John P. Anderson to be postmaster at Butterfield, Minn. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1916. 

M. H. Baskfield to be postmaster at Zumbrota, Minn., in 
place of Samuel B. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 15, 1916. 

J. M. Benson to be postmaster at Lindstrom, Minn., in place 
5 Ludwig J. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
13, 1916. 

N. J. Enquist to be postmaster at Isanti, Minn., in place of 
bee D. Oleson. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 

16. 

H. J. Essler to be postmaster at St. Peter, Minn., in place of 
1 C. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21. 1915. 

Thomas L. Fay to be postmaster at St. Charles, Minn., in 
place of John Frisch. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

Peter W. Gorrie to be postmaster at Morristown, Minn., in 
place of William L. Eddy. Inecumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1916. 

Altie Hill to be postmaster at Dawson, Minn., in place of 
arief W. Page. Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, 


Office 
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W. E. Lawson to be postmaster at Benson, Minn., in place of 
Mons Hauge. Incumbent's commission expired March 13, 
1916. 

Robert M. Mills to be postmaster at Maple Plain, Minn., in 
place of Robert M. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1916. 

O. J. Rea to be postmaster at Tracy, Minn., in place of Ar- 
ihur H. Rowland. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 
1916. 

C. J. Reagan to be postmaster at Appleton, Minn., in place of 
Bernard W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
13, 1916. . 

A. L. Reichert to be postmaster at Red Lake Falls, Minn., in 
place of Emma F. Marshall, Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

W. J. Struble to be postmaster at Mora, Minn., in place of 
©. E. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired January 15, 
1916. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


John A, Smallwood to be postmaster at Ripley, Miss., in 
place of Charles L. Hovis. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 17, 1916. ; i 

A. B. Smith to be postmaster at Indianola, Miss., in place 
of George K. Smith, jr., removed. 


MISSOURI. 


Clyde G. Eubank to be postmaster at Madison, Mo., in place 
of Samuel B. Craver. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1916. 

Thomas J. Juden to be postmaster at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
in place of Edward W. Flentge. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires May 8, 1916. 

A. S. J. Martin to be postmaster at East Prairie, Mo., in place 
of Andrew J. Ryker. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1916. 

MONTANA. 


K. O. Slette to be postmaster at Culbertson, Mont., in place of 
Albert W. Huxsol. Incumbent's commission expired December 
12, 1915. 

NEBRASKA. 
J. R. Durril to be postmaster at Laurel, Nebr., in place of 


A. E. Maun, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Harrison Hollinger to be postmaster at Port Norris, N. J., 
in place of Willis D. Robbins. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 15, 1916. 

William L. Scheuerman to be postmaster at Basking Ridge, 
N. J. Office became presidential April 1, 1916. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


J. II. Ball to be postmaster at Elkin, N. C., in place of R. J. 
Lewellyn, resigned. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
John C. Nippolt to be postmaster at Wishek, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 


OHIO. 


Franklin Harper to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Ohio, in 
place of Sheridan G. Dowds. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 15, 1916. 

C. T. Shively to be postmaster at Rogers, Ohio, in place of 
George II. Huston. Incumbent’s commission expires April 24, 
1916. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Earl E. Le Crone to be postmaster at Forgan, Okla. 
because presidential October 1, 1915. 

J. W. Westbrook to be postmaster at Ada, Okla., in place of 
M. W. Ligon, removed. 


Office 


OREGON. 


W. A. Heylman to be postmaster at Estacada, Oreg., in place 
of Albert N. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

Fitzhugh G. Lee to be postmaster at Junction City, Oreg., in 
place of Albert R. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1916. 

Jared W. Moore to be postmaster at Redmond, Oreg., in place 
of Jared W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1916. 

Katie B. Veatch to be postmaster at Cottage Grove, Oreg., in 
place of C. H. Van Denburg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 5, 1916. 
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James A. Watkins to be postmaster at Philomath, Oreg., in 
place of Sarah L. Keezel. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1916. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Frederie J. Dahlen to be postmaster at Belleville, Pa., in place 
of Gilbert B. Brindle. Incumbent's commission expired March 
13, 1916. 

John H. Driscoll to be postmaster at Clarendon, Pa., in place 
3 e pea B. Miller. Iucumbent's commission expired April 

Caroline E. W. Curry to be postmaster at Glen Olden, Pa., in 
place of William F. Elgin, resigned. 

John H. Custer to be postmaster at Stoyestown, Pa. 
came presidential January 1, 1916. 

Elias B. Leiby to be postmaster at Marysville, Pa., in place of 
John W. Beers. Incumbent’s commission expired March 4, 1916. 

K. A. McLain to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Pa., in place 
of Joseph A. McLain, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Samuel W. Smith, jr., to be postmaster at Jamestown, R. I., 
in place of William F. Caswell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 24, 1916. 


Office be- 


TEXAS. 


George W. Locke to be postmaster at Groveton, Tex., in place 
of Hugh B. Woolridge. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1915. 

VIRGINIA, 


A. Sidney Frances to be postmaster at Boykins, Va., in place 
1 B. Beaton. Incumbent's commission expires May 1, 

Bayard Mackey to be postmaster at Rosslyn, Va., in place of 
Crandal Mackey, jr., resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


C. L. Perkins to be postmaster at Gassaway, W. Va., in plaice 
1 5 G. Yoak. Incumbent’s commission expired Februarx 6, 
WASHINGTON. 

Herbert J. Nunan to be postmaster at Oak Harbor, Wash. 
Office becaine presidential January 1, 1916. 

WISCONSIN. 

Carl J. Cunningham to be postmaster at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
in place of Henry J. Goddard. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 17, 1916. 

_ William Hughes to be postmaster at Pardeeville, Wis., in place 
of Frank H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
16, 1916. 

Joseph L. O'Neil to be postmaster at Gays Mills, Wis. 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 

J. L. Palmer to be postmaster at Pittsville, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1915. 

Ira B. Pierce to be postmaster at Monticello, Wis., in place 
of Charles D. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 16, 1916. 

Thomas D. Smith to be postmaster at Fairchild, Wis., in 
place of Ralph E. Arnold. Incumbents’ commission expired 
February 20, 1916. 

Joseph H. Sullivan to be postmaster at Spooner, Wis., in place 
of Walter C. Crocker. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
17, 1916. 

Margaret Sullivan to be postmaster at Hurley, Wis., in place 
of Owen Sullivan, deceased. 

WYOMING. - 

Ethel A. Berry to be postmaster at Guernsey, Wyo. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1916. 


Office 


CONFIRMATION, 
Hrecutire nomination confirmed by the Senate April 7 (legis- 
lative day of March 30), 1916. 
POSTMASTER, 
GEORGIA. 


Paul Latimer, Fairburn. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Executive nominations withdrawn April 7 (legislative day of 
March 30), 1916. 
George K. Smith, jr., to be postmaster at Indianola, Miss. 
Sara M. Baum to be postmaster at Pittsville, Wis. 


1916. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, April 7, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the strong mentality, 
moral fiber, religious interest, and patriotic zeal which character- 
izes the Congress of the United States. Otherwise it would be a 
strong indictment against our public schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and educational centers; a strong indictment against the 
public press, its daily papers, magazines, and periodicals; a 
terrible indictment against our churches, the clergy, who Sun- 
day after Sunday preach to thousands, for these institutions are 
largely responsible for the character of our citizens and the 
molding of public sentiment; a terrible indictment against 
popular government, since it is the people who are responsible 
for the personnel and general character of the Congress. Hence 
we pray for a just estimate of our people and our sacred insti- 
tutions, and that we may continue to grow intellectually, mor- 
ally, spiritually. “ Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord 
and the people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance,” 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present, and 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 5 moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members fuiled to 
answer to their names: 


Abercrombie Garner Liebel Rowland 
Alken Godwin, N. C. Lobeck Sabath 
Anthony Goodwin, Ark, Loft aera 

Aswell Gould Loud 

Beales Graham McAndrews Rhackleford 
Bennet Gray, Ala. MecCulioch Sinnott 
Bruckner riest McDermott Slayden 
Brumbaugh mill McKenzie Snyder 
Buchanan, III. 5 N.Y. Maher Steele, Pa. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hart Mays Steenerson 
Capstick Hay Meeker Stephens, Miss, 
Coady Hayes oon Stephens, Tex. 
Copley Heaton Moores, Ind. Sterling 
Crisp Henry orin Stout 

Decker Hill Morrison Swift 
Dempsey Hilliard Moss, W. Va. Taylor, Colo. 
Dent Houston urray Tilson 
Dewalt Husted Nelson Tinkham 
Doremus Johnson, S. Dak. Nichols, Mich, Vare 
Drukker Jones North Ward 

Dyer Kearns Oake Watkins 
Edwards Kennedy, Iowa Oglesby ä Pa. 
Fairchild Kennedy, R. I. Olney Webb 

Finley ae Patten Williams, Wm. E. 
Flynn Kinkaid Peters Wilson, III. 
Focht Konop Porter Wood, Ind. 
Gallagher Lazaro Price Young, Tex. 
Gard Leblbach Rainey 

Gardner Lenroot Roberts, Mass. 

Garland Lewis Rodenberg 


The SPEAKER. On this call 316 Members, a quorum, an- 
swered to their names. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To make a unanimous-consent request to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor by inserting a letter from Judge 
Samuel D. Pepper, the judge advocate general of the Michigan 
National Guard, with reference to section 76 of the Hay bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craarron] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting a letter from Judge Samuel D. Pepper, judge advocate 
general of the Michigan National Guard. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solye itself into Committee of the Whole House on the State of 


the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12193, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of ihe 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12193, the river and harbor appropriation 
bill, with Mr. SHERLEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red River, Ark. and La.: . Improvement and for mainte- 
nance below Fulton, Ark., $55,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker I move to strike ont the para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, strike out lines 13, 14, and 15. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, this is only a part of the appro- 
priation intended for the Red River. We have appropriated for 
that river over $2,800,000 thus far. The last year’s report, for 
1914, showed that the commerce, not including logs and timber 
on that stream, reached 1,694 tons, after a great many years of 
improvement. The obstructions removed by the Government 
during the last two years numbered 240,000. I insert the ton- 
nage and obstructions remoyed here: 

Page 2361, report of 1914, shows $2,805,398 has been appro- 
priated on this “project.” Although the commerce, excluding 
floatable timber, only reached 1,227 tons in 1912, a vigorous 
injection of $100,000 annual Government serum raised the com- 
merce in 1913 to 1,442 tons, or a net gain on the lower river of 
215 tons during the year, which, added to 37 tons gain on the 
upper river, makes a grand total gain in tonnage of 252 tons for 
1913 commerce on upper and lower Red River, in all reaching 
1,694 tons floated, exclusive of floatable timber: 


We have paid $3,000,000 for this. 


| onstruc-| 


Com 
| 3 merce 
j 

Tons 
Upper Red 1) ee aaae LIAE TES 51,2 
PP Seg eae Sass ed cnae w Pace N S 51,529 252 
ETT e RA e a crcl Pn a ake ERE e P TAS 58,009 ETES 
ee o N E E AE N EAE A A T 78,982 1,442 
III ðͤ v soe eee ts 240, 042 1, O84 


I move to strike out this item, and desire to discuss it in 
line with another suggestion that comes to me. Yesterday the 
House was criticized, particularly on this side, by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who said that we of the 
Mississippi Valley did not appreciate the importance of com- 
merce and of waterway improvements on the eastern coast. 
He also stated in substance that we were influenced particu- 
larly by the Chicago Tribune, which has been making an active 
campaign against these so-called improvements for the past 
three years. I thank God that we have had the Chicago 
Tribune. As much as any other one agency, it helped to 
defeat the last two river and harbor bills. 


But I can understand why the gentleman from Tennsyl- 
yania referred disparingly to the Chicago Tribune. He has 


been editing a magazine that berates those who tried to de- 
feat that bill last year and the session before. Naturally there. 
is some jealousy between the editors of two rival publications 
[laughter], one of which is his Waterway Journal, which has 
several hundred contributors, and the other is the Chicago 
Tribune, advertised as the greatest newspaper in the world, 
and one of the most influential, as we know. I can see why 
he should have that view. But he has made a mistake. The 
people on the Atlantic coast do know the character of this 
bill and other bills of like character. 

Let me convince the House that that is so. I wish to read 
a brief editorial to you, and I trust you will listen for a mo- 
ment. The Philadelphia Inquirer said editorially, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1914: 


Gally the debate over the thicyes’ bill. commonly known as the 
rivers and harbors appropriations, goes on in the Senate, Having 
cut out appropriations of genuine merit to serve the interests o 
southern statesmen— 
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Remember, this is a paper published in Philadelphia— 
it_is Interesting to watch the antics of our southern friends in their 
efforts to defend the great steal. »The South is in the saddle, 
sure enough, 

I never said anything like that. [Laughter.] 

The Chicago Tribune of September 10, 1914, says: 

If the rivers and harbors appropriations were 50 per cent pure, they 
uncompromising Con men determined that 


would be opposed b. 
filching should not have recognized place in the process of Govern- 
ment, Until the question of internal improvemen 


can be taken up 
honestly by Congress these bills ought to op 3 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. May I complete my statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, that is a Philadelphia paper, 
published at the home of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, one 
of the leading papers of that city, with several hundred thousand 
circulation. I have never seen anything in any other paper that 
compared with it. It was its opinion of the last bill, which was 
less in amount than this one. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. After I finish my statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman read the 
Inquirer this morning? 

Mr. FREAR. I will tell the gentleman about that. I am 
coming to that proposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Inquirer is in favor of 
this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to complete my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin declines to 
yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I will say that since that time Philadelphia has 
received $2,700,000 in this bill, and the Inquirer has changed its 
tone. That may have been the reason why the Philadelphia 
Inquirer hammered you gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
in that way on the last bill. Did you ever hear of a reply 
coming from the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. Moore] 
attempting to defend the other side of the House at that time, 
or has he ever criticized the Philadelphia Inquirer’s position? 
But to-day, with that great appropriation of $2,700,000, which 
they failed to get the last time, a shadow has fallen over the 
editor’s window. He sees nothing. But the Chicago Tribune is 
not afraid, although an appropriation goes to Chicago. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] with his waterway 
journal can continue to assail as he does those who oppose this 
bill. He is the head of a great waterway association that wants 
about $43,000,000 from the Government for his inland waterway, 
and how much more the Lord only knows. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
last year the Philadelphia Inquirer, from the town of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], called this river and 
harbor bill a steal? 

Mr. FREAR. Worse than that. It called it a bill of thieves. 
I have never before heard used such language as that. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. What was the difference between the bill 
of last year, that the Philadelphia Inquirer said was a bill of 
thieves, and the bill this year? 

Mr. FREAR. It contained $1,200,000 then for the Delaware 
River and this year it contains $2,700,000 for the same river. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. So it is not a bill of thieves now? 

Mr. FREAR.. Not now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will allow 
me, the Philadelphia Inquirer was misled last year, after read- 
ing the speeches of my colleague, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear], and my other colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Cattaway]. [Laughter.] It heard about the 
thieves for the first time then, and took these gentlemen at 
their word. It was they who applied these terms to our south- 
ern friends, and the Philadelphia Inquirer simply fell in line. 
The difference now is that, justice having at last been done to 
the Delaware River in this bill, the Philadelphia Inquirer is 
entirely satisfied. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR: You can see the power of persuasion, Mr. 
Chairman, All it needs is a large appropriation for the city 
of Philadelphia to cause this change and this conversion of 
which the gentleman so well speaks. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Chicago Tribune is now 
Satisfied, as the gentleman says, because up to 1907—— 
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Mr. FREAR. I yield for just a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I will put it in the form 
of a question. Is not the Chicago Tribune satisfied because up 
to 1907 out of a total of $552,000,000. appropriated from the 
beginning of time, the Mississippi Valley, in the territory of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] got $208,000,000 out of 
the whole? 

Mr. FREAR. That may be so, but if it is a steal, as the 
Philadelphia Inquirer last year said it was, let us inquire 
into it, and let the Chicago Tribune get after it as well. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You see the Chicago Tribune 
was satisfied before the Philadelphia Inquirer was. 

Mr. FREAR. It is not difficult to see what has brought 
about this change of attitude on the part of that paper within 
365 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAII The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I object. Mr. Chairman. I have not been 
in on this river and harbor bill before, and I want to say some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that all debate on this paragraph. 
and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Florida does not have the floor for the purpose of making 
that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the gentleman 
from Texas permitted the gentleman from Florida to make 
the motion. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas objected. 

The CHAIRMAN, He objected to the unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. He did not yield the floor for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman insists upon his recogni- 
tion, the gentleman from Texas is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have not had any inning 
on this river and harbor bill this year. I am entitled to a little 
time. The only statement I ever saw in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer that I agreed with was the statement that it made that 
this bill was a bill of thieves. Iam certain that the only reason 
why the Philadelphia Inquirer saw it in that way at that time 
was that the Philadelphia Inquirer was not in as deep as the 
Philadelphia Inquirer wanted to get in. It was in then 
$1,200,000, and it was then a bill of thieves, according to the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and an outrage by the southern Congressmen, 
perpetrated on the Federal Treasury. But when the Delaware 
River got in $2,700,000 it was not a bill of thieves. Then it was 
a bill of virtue, a bill of righteousness, a bill of justice, a bill of 
proper expenditure, and southern Congressmen were gentlemen. 
[Laughter and applause. ] . 

I have been calling attention to the river and harbor bill for 
a number of years, and I have been calling attention to some 
projects in my State, not because they were less just than proj- 
ects in other States, but I hate to see my Congressmen being 
bought up like the Philadelphia Inquirer has been bought up. I 
do not believe that by hand-outs in different sections of the 
country such propositions as this ought to be forced into this 
House; and I think the attention of the people of the country 
ought to be called to it, and the reason that I called attention 
to the projects in my own State was because I knew of the 
projects, and I knew that every Member of the House would 
know that I knew them and that there was no selfishness and 
no ulterior motive on my part; and that when I called attention 
to it the country would know that the deal was an outrage. 
But it is no more of an outrage in the South than it is in the 
North. Take it all the way from Mattawan Creek in New Jersey 
to the Rio Grande where it ends and it is all alike, 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. This bill is $5,000,000 more than the one that 
the Philadelphia Inquirer criticized. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It is not a question of how much steal, it 
is a question of how much we get, and so it is all the way 
around. 

Now, this intercoastal canal paralleling the ocean for cheap 
water rates! The only place on earth where we have a cheap 
rate is on the ocean, and we have got to have an intercoastal 
canal running from Boston, Mass., all along the Atlantic sen- 
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board to the Gulf of Mexico, to the Rio Grande River, to give 
us cheap transportation. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to continue for three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Make it five minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas changes his 
request to five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
see if I can get unanimous consent that all debate shall close in 
10 minutes, 5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Texas 
and 5 by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to amend his request by having all debate close 
in 10 minutes on this paragraph and amendment thereto, 5 
minutes to be used by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
way] and 5 minutes by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORRE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I do not understand that the gentleman from Alabama has 
been attacked at all in this controversy. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say a few words in behalf of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER. of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman give me five minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Well, Mr. Chairman, I will change my re- 
quest to 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his request and 
asks that debate close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I ask the gentleman to extend it two minutes more, as it may be 
a matter involving a personal explanation. 

Mr. DUPRE. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have all the Louisiana items disposed of before the repetition 
of the old story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves goes on. 
(Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, my inability to distin- 
guish between the iniquity of this bill when it carries $1,200,000 
for the Delaware River and when it carries $2,700,000 for the 
Delaware River I think may be well understood by any Mem- 
ber of this House because I am not affected directly by that 
appropriation, and I think also that the attitude of the Phila- 
deiphia Inquirer may well be understood by Members of this 
House because in one instance there is $1,200,000 for the Dela- 
ware River which affects the immediate locality where the 
Inquirer is published, and in the next the proportion may be 
the same although there is nothing said about the proportion, 
but the Delaware River carries $2,700,000, and the difference 
is the difference to the Philadelphia Inquirer, and it is a dif- 
ference of $2,700,000 in one instance and $1,200,000 in another. 

Now I say, not because I am partial to my State but because 
I wanted to take this thing in a way that anybody could under- 
stand that I was not partial in taking it; I was taking it be- 
cause of the inherent rot in the thing. I first called attention 
to the projects in my own State; and they rear up on their 
hind legs and fan themselves with their ears when I say any- 
thing about their river. But for the delectation of the House 
I want te read the engineer’s report on one of these rivers for 
Jast year. 

The item of work performed is as follows 


On the Trinity. I said at the outset that the Trinity is as 
good as the general projects in this bill, and I am not partial 
to the Trinity— 


Number of miles worked over, 18; snags destroyed, 28— 


That is doing work, is it not? [Laughter.] 
stumps destroyed. 4; shore snags cut, 758; trees girdled, 204; 
boat No. 1 started at the dam of White Rock Shdais and . 
113 miles. Snags destroyed, 68; stumps destroyed, 14; side jams 
removed, 5; leaning trees cut, 6. 

[Laughter.] 

There was expended during the fiscal year for maintenance of 
the open river navigation on the Trinity River the sum of 
$11,536.68. The total amount expended on these improvements 
that year was $192,228.58. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman state whether there was 
any nayigation there? 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. Why, no; there will never be any naviga- 
tion there. [{Laughter.] But it is not different from the other 
streams in this project. The report further says: 

The high water of December, 1914, caused a considerable caying of 
the bank and bed behind and below the north abutment, and a special 
allotment of $10,000 was received for repairing this damage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrrn] is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in a bill of this kind there are bound to be a few items that 
are not satisfactory to some gentlemen in the House, and there 
are some gentlemen in the House who are disappointed because 
they do not happen to get other items in, and who are ready 
then to attack all of the worthy items in the bill. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who has spent 
so much time nagging at this bill, that although he talks about 
the vast sums of money that are appropriated for the rivers 
and harbors of the country, this House is deliberately going 
about the consideration of the bill, hours and days having been 
devoted to its consideration; and I want further to ask the 
gentleman if he ever made or heard of any Republican protest 
against the bill put through this House when Senator Burton, 
then chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, that 
bill carrying millions more than this bill carries, was passed 
under a suspension of the rules when the Republicans were in 
power? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman in 
reply that at that time I was in my own State legislature trying 
to get regulation of the railroads of that State. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suppose so. I never heard any protest from 
the gentleman through the newspapers. He could have raised 
his voice in the legislature, he could have left his arduous duties 
for a short while; but he did not, or at least I never heard of it. 
Did the gentleman or anyone else on that side protest against 
the passage of the bill when Mr. Alexander, an elegant gentle- 
man from Buffalo, N. X., a Republican. was chairman of this 
great committee, when he put through a bill in four hours, gen- 
eral debate and all, that carried millions more than this bill 
carries? [Applause.] Did anybody on that side object then? 
No; your lips were sealed; you were silent as the tomb. [Ap- 
plause.] Do you think that you can deceive the country now by 
attacking a bill that carries less than either one of those bills 
carried that passed during Republican control? You must think 
that most of the people can be deceived in this way. No, 
gentlemen, they can not be deceived by this claptrap and some- 
times demagogic play upon this great bill that seeks to improve 
the waterways of this country. [Applause.] 

I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], and an able gentleman he is, that I am ready to vete 
for any worthy project in Pennsylvania, and I am from Ala- 
bama. [Applause.] I want to say to other gentlemen on that 
side that I stand ready as a Representative in this House to 
vote for any worthy project in any of your States. I am an 
American citizen. South, East, West, and North should all work 
together for the good of each, and each for the good of all. 
[Applause.] Let the time come, and come to stay, when these 
projects can be tried out on their merits, and then some man 
seeking to go to the Senate or somewhere else on a record that 
he makes attacking measures of this kind will not be rising up 
to say that the project is for the South, and therefore he is 
against it. [Applause.] I would be ashamed to go back to my 
constituents and say to them that I voted against a particular 
project because it was for the North. I am too big for that and 
so are my constituents. God save you from such an attitude as 
that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire simply 
to call the attention of the committee to some of the expendi- 
tures in other countries for improvement of rivers and harbors. 
We have heard very much in the public press, we have heard 
upon this floor a great deal of criticism of the aggregate 
amounts proposed to be expended by this bill, and of the aggre- 
gate amounts which have heretofore been expended in the 
United States. I desire to call attention to what Mr. Burton 
said when he was a Member of this House, on April 6, 1896. 
During the consideration of the river and harbor appropriation 
bill at that time he said: 


France, in the period from 1814 to 1894, inclusive, for which care- 
fully prepared statistics are available, has made expenditures for the 
betterment of inland waterways and for ports, appearing on the budget 
in two forms: First, “travaux extraordinaires,” improvements and ad- 
ditions intended te be permanent, which when complete will not require 
to be renewed; second, travaux ordinaires,” expenses of annual occur- 
rence, for care and maintenance, in which are sometimes included 
branches and permanent improvements of minor importance, 
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been expended b; 
France in the 81 years mentioned aporextnatey $500,000,000, of whic’ 


Under the first, or permanent, class there have 


the sum of $300.000,000 has been for rivers and canals, inland naviga- 


ation, and $200,000,600 for ports and harbors. 

Under the second head of Care and maintenance,” which, equally 
with the former, should be counted in order to make an accurate com- 
arison, there has been 


di 
000,000 for intand navigation and $270,000,000 for harbors; in 
all, $705,000,000. 

France is, I think, about two-thirds of the size of the State of 
Texas. The United States expended in that time, said Mr. 
Burton, $273,638,515. It will thus be seen that France, two- 
thirds of the size of one of our States, expended two and a half 
times as much as did this great Republic, extending from ocean 
to ocean and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

What about the cities? How much did the city which my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] so worthily in part represents 
receive up to the time mentioned by Mr. Burton when he was 
chairman of this great committee? Chicago, including Calumet, 
received $2,272,400, and it gets $700,000 in the pending bill. I 
do not know how many hundreds of thousands Chicago has 
received since 1896 up to the time it gets $700,000 in this bill. 
What about the cities in Europe? On the single port of Havre, 
France, from 1814 to 1891, according to Mr. Burton, there was 
expended more than $32,000,000; on the harbor of Marseille, 
France, $19,000,000; and on the harbor of Dunkirk, France, 
$20,000,000 ; and, said Mr. Burton: 

The public men and economists of France are practically unanimous 
in the opinion that these expenditures have been of the greatest benefit 
to the whole country, and that the amounts required should be supplied 
by national taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who come from inlands districts— 
where there is no water, except in a few wells and cisterns— 
ought not to talk too severely about these great amounts, when 
they have not investigated the harbor conditions of the United 
States and know nothing about transportation by water except 
as they get information on this floor and in the reports sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 
told the House in his speech on the floor—and I speak of him 
with great respect, because he is my friend, and I hope he will 
always be my friend—that we have paid out of the Government 
Treasury over $850, 


00 —— ! 
Mr. FREAR. Oh, I corrected the gentleman on that very 


statement before on the floor. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. The gentleman’s 
correction was no correction at all, and I can demonstrate that 
it was not a correction 

Mr. FREAR. Go on; go on. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 


has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I give the gentleman notice that 
I shall do it at some other time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bayous Bartholomew, Macon, D’'Arbonne, and Corney, and Boeuf and 
Tensas Rivers, La.: For maintenance, $10,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. x 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FREAR. Give me 5 minutes. Make it 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FREAR. Reserving the right to object, make it 10 
minutes, and I will not go in on the next. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can not do that. 

Mr. FREAR, I object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has been recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the voluntary 
attack made upon that great Republican newspaper, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, will do it no harm. Tt will not tend to reduce 
its ever-increasing circulation. If the purpose of the Chicago 
Tribune is to agitate for an increased circulation through my 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin, it is welcome to resort to 
that means. I know it has a warm spot for the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] and that he has a warm spot in his 
heart for the distinguished waterways expert of the country, 
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Mr. Burton, whose name has often been mentioned in this 
House. And yet some of us, whose memories carry us back 10 
years, will remember that nearly every provision for old projects 
now carried in this bill was put there by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, 

The Trinity River project, concerning which my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Cattaway] complains, and concerning which he 
heard from the people of his own State, was put in by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Burton. I trust that 
when the time comes my brother from Wisconsin will rise, as he 
did in the case of Cold Spring, along the coast of New Jersey, 
and tell us all about the artesian wells that were suggested for 
the upper end of the Trinity River, I do not find fault with the 
Trinity River. If they need navigation down there, even for 
Sanitary purposes, let them have it. I join hands with the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN] on that suggestion. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FREAR] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY], 
the latter of whom objects to projects in his own State, should 
remember, when we reach the Trinity River, that the sponsor 
of that project was Mr. Burton, of Ohio, the gentleman who is 
now the chief reformer in all waterways matters in this country. 

Now, so far as the criticism of the Delaware River is con- 
cerned, it seems necessary to recur to it once in a while in 
order that the Members who were not here when we discussed 
it before shall be informed. It is easy to see that the gentleman 
who comes from the upper end of the Trinity or somewhere 
back in the sand hills of Texas can not understand why we 
must make large appropriations for this billion-dollar country. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania., The gentleman had 10 minutes 
and I had only 5. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You had 40 hours. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was absent 
when I had time, but I will go over it again for his benefit. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman wish to state to the 
House that because I come from the sand hills, where I have no 
rivers and harbors, that that is the reason why I can not sub- 
scribe to these iniquities, and that wheneyer a fellow comes 
from where rivers and harbors are located that is the reason he 
has to do with the subject? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I fear that has much to do 
with the case. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I am certain it has all to do with it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it has, but I think that 
because he comes from the section of the country he does, and 
for which I have very great respect, he does not know why we 
must make appropriations in proportion to the volume of work 
to be done. He seems to judge a great community like New 
York, with 5,000,000 people, and the greatest port in all the 
world, by his own environment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry. I ask unanimous 


consent for five minutes more. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto end 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this ph and amend- 
ments thereto end now. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor at Galveston, Tex.: For maintenance, $325,000. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. The gentleman from Texas—brilliant 
speaker that he is, and forceful as he attempts to be on water- 
ways matters—comes from a section of the country, to which 
he hies after Congress adjourns, so that he is not enabled to 
obtain the broad view that other gentlemen get who travel 
over the country and visit large cities. He keeps himself 
within the narrow confines of his district, and therefore does 
not understand the importance of other districts throughout 
the country. If he will come over to New York, he will see 
the metropolis of the world 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I wanted to get a rise 
out of New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not the gentleman know that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] was over in New York 
yesterday arguing against preparedness? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is so, I am afraid he 
has come back with the impression that New York is a sunken 
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city, because the gentleman has not changed his views with re- 
spect to the avenues of communication to and from the great 
metropolis of the country. He finds fault even with the ap- 
propriation for the Delaware River, and thinks it is too large 
this year because it was not so large last year. I congratulate 
the country, which has a great deal to do with the Delaware 
River, upon the fact that at last something like equal and ex- 
act justice is being done in this bill to the greatest commercial 
river in the United States. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. How much has been expended of Government 
funds on the Delaware River around Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, less than $20,000,000, which $20,000,000 is 
turned back every year in customs receipts. Now compare that 
with the State of Iowa and be happy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that but for the 
State of Iowa Pennsylvania would not have a customhouse. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And I say if it hac not been 
for the city of Philadelphia there would have been no State 
of Iowa. [Laughter.] Now, I yield to the other gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green], for the defense of his State. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. For the defense of his statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That needs no defense. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman say that the city 
of Vhiladelphia pays the customs receipts of the State of Iowa? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We do the work for you; we 
have a port that we have to maintain for you. 

Mr. GOOD. Did the gentleman say “pork”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. That is the invention of 
the gentleman from Iowa. He never applies it to the agricul- 
tural bill, but only to a river and harbor bill. He can not see the 
_ pork in the appropriations made for hog cholera, but he can see 
it in the appropriations made for a large city. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the Delaware River, we were 5 feet 
behind New York in the depth of channel when I came here 
10 years ago. We were 5 feet behind Baltimore and 5 feet 
behind Boston, and as we had a great port and as our business 
was falling off because our channel was insufficient, we suc- 
ceeded in having Congress authorize an improvement for that 
port to cost $10,000,000. Six years have elapsed and the 
appropriations by Congress up to this time have been at the 
rate, substanthuly, of $1,000,000 a year. They should have 
been $2,000,000, in order to complete the work in accordance 
with the engineers’ plans and avoid waste. This year, for 
the first time, we have been given an appropriation commen- 
surate with the estimates of the engineers and calculated to 
aid us in completing the work and putting the channel depth 
at Philadelphia on an equality with New York and Boston and 
Baltimore. And yet the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] and the gen- 
tleinan from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] want to hold back these 
appropriations and to permit the river to silt up, and the waste 
to go on. On those terms appropriations would continue 
forever and the work would never be completed. [Applause.] 
I am grateful we have got a commensurate appropriation this 
year, because it will hasten completion of the work. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto end 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Galveston, Channel, Tex.: Continuing improvement by construction 
of sea-wall extension in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 1390, Sixty-second Congress, third session, subject to the 
conditions therein named, 5200,000 : Provided, That not part of the 
amount herein app iated shall be expended and no contract shall be 
entered into under this appropriation until the county or city of Gal- 
veston and other local interests shall have donated the necessary lands 
to the United States, and shall have quieted all claims to the present San 
Jacinto Reservation, nor until the said county or city of Galveston 
shall have obtained a right of way and made provision in a manner 
satisfactory to the ph ger OF War for paying the cost of constructing 
at least 3,300 feet of similar sea-wall extension in addition to that 
hercin appropriated for: Provided further, That the entire work of 
constructien shali be done under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
and the funds appropriated by Congress and those furnished by the 
county or city of Galveston shall be expended by him. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how 
much time does the gentleman want on this? 

Mr. GOOD. So far as I am concerned, I do not care for 
much time. I just wanted to ask some questions about the item. 

Mr. MANN. This is an item that ought to be explained. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman wants to explain it or 
criticize it, I should like to hear from him first. I understood 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] wanted 
to say something on it. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. MANN. We had better run for a few minutes. We do 
not want much time. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Buraxss] 
probably wants some time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moved to strike out the last 
word largely to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS], 
a member of the committee, with regard to this item. I note 
that this is to extend a sea wall, and that at the present time 
the Government does not own the real estate where this wall is 
to be located, and that there is to be a drive or boulevard con- 
structed there. Looking over the map, I wondered whether or 
not this was one of those new addition projects or something of 
that kind. i 

Mr. BURGESS: That has been corrected now. 

Mr. GOOD. But is not this sea wall, or this improvement, in- 
tended principally to open up a boulevard to a new addition to 
Galveston? If it is not, what is the object of it? 

Mr. BURGESS. The object of it is to complete the sea wall 
to the end of the line. You see, the city has already constructed 
a sen wall at a cost of about $5,000,000. Now they have to run 
that from where their sea wall stops to the Government prop- 
erty. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that this project is not to aid navi- 
gation. 

Mr. BURGESS. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. GOOD. In what respect? 

Mr. BURGESS. Iwill reud from the document, entitled“ Gal- 
veston Harbor and Adjacent Waterways, Texas,“ a letter from 
the Secretary of War transmitting it. It is Document No. 1390. 
Has the gentleman that document? 

Mr: GOOD. Les. 

Mr. BURGESS. On page 21 the gentleman will see a full 
discussion of it by a special board. That board was composed 
of Edward Burr, colonel, Corps of Engineers; Lansing H. 
Beach, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers; and C. S. Riché, 
lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. GOOD. I have read that report, and I have also read the 
hearings, and the impression I gained from the hearings and 
from statements made by the chairman of the committee was to 
the effect that this would not aid navigation. 

Mr. BURGESS. Oh, yes; it will. 

Mr. GOOD. I certainly got the wrong impression, then, from 
statements made before the committee. 

Mr. BURGESS. I read section 48 of House Document No. 
1390, Sixty-second Congress, third session : 

At the time of the great storm of 1900 the water rose from 12 to 14 
feet above its usual level, and this storm tide was accompanied by wind 
of hurricane velocity. Waves and currents swept across the east end 
of Galveston Island, badly wrecking the shore arm of the South Jetty 
and making a la fill in the easterly end of Galveston Channel. This 
caused an immediate and serious obstruction, and it e necessary 
at once to procure such dredges as were available and at such terms as 
could be had to dredge a channel through the deposited material, so that 
the commercial business of the port could be continued. 

Mr. GOOD. I have read the report, but it does not seem to 
me that the report that the gentleman is reading justifies the 
tremendous expenditure that we are commencing, unless it is 
to improve some of this real estate lying between the city of 
Galveston and the port. 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes; this item has been in the last bill, and 
in the bill before last, both of which failed in the Senate. 

Mr. GOOD. What is the total expenditure contemplated? 

Mr. BURGESS. The total expenditure by the Government is 
about $1,000,000 and by the city of Galveston about $506,000, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I should like to ask the gentleman from Texas how this 
affects navigation? 

Mr. BURGESS. It affects the situation vitally. It is neces- 
sary for you to understand the whole situation. I wish I had 
a map, so as to explain it to you. You understand that the city 
of Galveston is on an island. This is at the east end of the 
island, 

Mr. MANN. How much of a sea wall has been constructed 
there now? 

Mr. BURGESS. Four miles, at a cost of $5,000,000, all paid by 
the city of Galveston. 
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Mr, MANN. Does not that protect the harbor? 

Mr. BURGESS. No. Now, this completes it to the point of 
the island where the harbor entrance goes in, and will protect 
the whole thing and protect the city as well. Does my colleague 
[| Mr. GREGG] wish to make a statement? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman [Mr. Greco] is going to ex- 
plain it, I shall be glad to yield the floor. I have not been 
able to get it through my head yet. What I am interested in is 
its relation to navigation. 

Mr. BURGESS. My colleague [Mr. Greece] will explain it. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, the Galveston sea wall comes 
around the end of Galveston Island on the east end. Galveston 
city lies to the west. Lying north of the city is the Galveston 
Channel—the harbor. In the space between the Galveston sea 
wall and the jetty and the Government reservation, Fort San 
Jacinto, is a low spot, like this center aisle here. Now, when 
the storm comes from the Gulf it washes in through this low 
space and fills up the Galveston Channel, which lies just beyond 
that low space. In the storm of 1900 it took months to dredge 
out the filling made in the channel by the water washing sand 
and silt into it. 

Mr. MANN. Who owns that low ground? 

Mr. GREGG. Six hundred acres of it are to be given to the 
Government. I do not know who owns the various parcels of 
ground. I never cared. 

Mr. MANN. Still it will be benefited, I suppose? 

Mr. GREGG. It will be benefited. There are some wharf 
privileges down there. I do not think the wharf company owns 
it, but there will be room for more wharves down there, and it 
will be a general improvement to Galveston Harbor. In the last 
storm it was filled in, but not quite so much. It was filled in 
about 2 feet, and they have been dredging ever since. The depth 
of the channel was about 30 feet. They have been dredging with 
the Government dredge Comstock since the storm to get it back 
to its original depth. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman said 600 acres would 
be given to the Government. 

Mr. GREGG. Yes. The Government already has a reserva- 
tion and fort there, and, according to the report under which 
this improvement is to be made, 600 acres of land will be donated 
to the Government, adjacent to the Government reservation, to 
become part of such reservation. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see anything about it in the bill. 

Mr. GREGG. It is in the report. It says it is to be done, ac- 
cording to the report, and that report requires the donation of 
600 acres to the Government. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it says the construction is to be in ac- 
cordance with the report, but that does not cover anything 
about the donation of land. 

Mr. GREGG. It is understood that it is all one scheme and one 
project, and that the donation of the 600 acres of land to the 
Government is a part of the project. 

Mr. MANN. The bill particularly requires that there shall 
be donated to the United States the land necessary to make the 
improvement, and also to quiet title to the reservation. There 
is no provision for giving 600 acres to the Government. 

Mr. BURGESS. All that has been done. 

Mr. MANN. It has been given to the Government? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then the Government owns the land. I was 
asking who owns the land. 

Mr. GREGG. I did not have that information. 

Between the Galveston sea wall on the east end of the island 
and the jetty there is a low strip of land extending to the Gal- 
veston Channel. When a storm comes it drives the water over 
this low strip into the Galveston Channel, carrying silt and sand 
into the channel and filling it up. This sea wall is to prevent 
that sweep of water into the Galveston Channel. 

Mr. MANN. Is one of the purposes of this to protect the 
Government reservation from being swept over by water from 
the storms? : 

Mr. GREGG. There is a proposition that the wall be extended 
around the fort. This particular wall will be extended around 
the 600 acres required to be given to the Government to add to 
the reservation. 

Mr. MANN. 
case of a storm? 

Mr. GREGG. Yes; but it will be protected by this sea wall. 

Mr. MANN. But it has no protection now? 

Mr. GREGG. No; it has no protection at all now. 

Mr. MANN. I thought we had constructed a wall in front of 
one of the reservations already. 

Mr. GREGG. No; not the fort on the east end of the island. 
The War Department recommends that that be held up until this 


Is this 600-acre tract now subject to overflow in 


is completed. This goes up to Fort San Jacinto on the exireme 
east of the island. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman from Texas 
when this project was adopted by Congress? 

Mr. GREGG. It passed the House in the bill of 1914. It 


passed the House in the bill of 1915. In both those bills it went 
to the Senate, and while Senator Burton defeated both those 
bills, the committees approved this Galveston project, and Sena- 
tor Burton made no war upon it. In one of his speeches he 
stated that the expenditure of money by the Government at 
Galveston had brought the greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults of any expenditure at any place. 

Mr. TREADWAY. This project never actually went into a 
past river and harbor Dill. 

Mr. GREGG. No; because the bill was defeated. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It became lump sums in both bills. 

Mr. GREGG. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then this does not qualify under the rule 
of the committee that we were not to have any new projects 
in the bill except the one in New York. 

Mr. GREGG. But this is not a new project. 

Mr. TREADWAY. A project in order not to be a new project, 
po. matter whether it passed the House or not, must have become 
a law. 

Mr. GREGG. This is a part of the maintenance of Galveston 
Channel as it now exists. It is like an appropriation for dredg- 
ing. This is to protect the harbor from filling up, to protect the 
channel from filling. If is a protective work, a work of mainte- 
nance, and is not a new project. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman realizes that in the previ- 
ous item there is $325,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. GREGG. The very object of this work is to prevent the 
filling up of the channel in the future as it did in the last 
storm, which filling makes necessary the expenditure of that 
$325,000, It is to provide against similar expenditures ir the 
future. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee, 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his 
secretaries, who informed the House of Representatives that 
the President had approved and signed bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles: 

On March 28, 1916: 

H. R. 65. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii relating 
to certain gas, electric light and power, telephone, railroad, and 
street railway companies and franchises in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and amending the laws relating thereto; and 

H. R. 3042. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 
1, 2, and 3 of an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor commis- 
sioners of the Territory, as herein amended, and amending the 
laws relating thereto. 

On March 31, 1916: 

H. R. 13043. An act making appropriations to supply further 
additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1916 and prior fiscal years; and 

H. R. 13768. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year 1916. 

On April 3, 1916: : 

H. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to cede to the State of Mary- 
land temporary jurisdiction over certain lands in the Fort 
McHenry Military Reservation; 

H. R. 2960. An act for the relief of the heirs of John Howard 
Payne, deceased, late United States consul at Tunis; and 

H. R. 8493. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

On April 5, 1916: 

S. 4657. An act to authorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River, near Chatta- 
nooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of Tennessee; 

H. R. 10037. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war, 
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The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph beginning on line 21, page 18, and ending on line 
15, page 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend pages 18 and 19 by striking out from line 21 on page 18 
Including line 15 on page 19. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I fail to find in any diction- 
ary a definition of the word “ navigation — under which we ap- 
propriate in the river and harbor bill—that defines navigation 
as a construction of a sea wall, and that is what we are doing 
under this project. Further, I should like some explanation 
later on as to whether or not this is a new project. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is not a new project in any sense. It 
was an old project, a project that we adopted in the bill of 1913. 
It was a project adopted then, but with this item deferred until 
the first part of it should have been completed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Iam not resting the point of opposition on 
the new project part. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. It seems from the document referred to, which 

I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to, on page 23, a sum- 
inary of this matter appears. It says: 
4 Sa conclusion. the recommendations to the board are summarized as 
ane channel: That the entrance channel be deepened to 35 
feet at mean low tide, provided such 4 ning can be secured and main- 
tained by dredging alone; and that $200,000 per annum for three years 
be a i for the purpose of determining experimentally the 
feasibility of such deepening.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. But there is nothing carried in the bill 
along that suggestion. : 

Mr. CULLOP. This is an appropriation of $200,000 for the 
construction of a sea wall. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And more to expected. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; it was to be $200,000 for three years in 
succession, and twice it has been recommended, but the bill has 
been defeated. That would make the $600,000 to make this 
experiment, and it is only an experiment when made. 

Mr. TREADWAY. An experiment costing $600,000. 

Mr. CULLOP. According to the recommendation of the engi- 
neers, $600,000 is the cost of the experiment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is mistaken in quoting from the paragraph 
that he does, for the paragraph does not apply to the matter 
under discussion. The matter under discussion is on the fol- 
lowing page at the bottom, under the head of “ Extension of 
sea wall.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I base my opposition to 
this paragraph on two features: First, certain features of the 
House Document 1390, and, secondly, the hearings that were held 
on this very item by our committee January 27, 1916, and I shall 
refer to both. 

In the first place, this report in House Document 1390 is a 
special report, not made by the General Board of Engineers, but 
by a special board. Why that was necessary I have never 
been able to find out, but I assume that the Board of Engineers 
had turned the project down so hard that in order to get con- 
sideration it was necessary to have a special board appointed 
who might be favorable to the project. There are various inter- 
esting expressions that I might read from the report, but I will 
confine myself to a few. 

On page 23, paragraph 56, there is a section that reads as 
follows 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ADAMSON). 
has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto end in 15 minutes; 
5 to be given to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way], 5 to the gentleman from Indiana IMr. Cuttor], and 5 to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto be closed in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will read from page 23 
of House Document 1390: 

The front part of the fill next the concrete should be protected by 


a sidewalk and brick-paved roadway as has been done in the Govern- 
mert’s similar extension of the sea wall to and in front of Fort 


The time of the gentleman 


Crockett, and the top of the fill between this roadway and its rear 
crest should be protected from the blowing away of Its material by 
suitable soil covering and vegetation. 

Further on we are informed that it is necessary to secure 
title to this property first. And then again it says that the 
Federal Government should build 7,000 feet of sea wall against 
8,300 feet to be built by the city and local authorities. 

In the item of cost we find that the pavement and roadway 
will cost $60,000, and the soil covering $200,000, all in the in- 
terest of nuvigation. We can plant nice trees and get good 
shrubbery there, all in the interest of navigation. It is a new 
feature to me, but I am glad to know that that is a part of 
the system to introduce forestry protection, sidewalk, and a 
brick-paved roadway, and all that sort of a thing into naviga- 
tion. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that we created an Appalachian 
forest reserve, partly up in New Hampshire and further down, 
at an expense of $10,000,000, in the interest of navigation? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; I will admit that, but it is a differ- 
ent kind of navigation from the construction of a sea wall. 
Further, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana suggested 
this is a $600,000 project. I will call his attention to the fact 
that it is a $1,185,000 project as estimated by the board. Fur- 
ther than that, reference has been made to the storm of 1900, 
and also to the storm of last year. In the item previous to 
the one we are now considering we added $275,000 to take care 
of that great storm. This project has absolutely nothing to do 
with either storm. I want to refer to statements in the hear- 
ings. I want to quote the chairman of our committee, for whom 
we all have the highest regard. Here are certain statements he 
made when Mr. Gresham, the lobbyist for this item, was before 
the committee. The chairman said: 

Col. Taylor has nothing in his report to show that any bad effects 
came from the failure of the Government to finish the sea wall. 

Also, further: 

The engineers, to whom we look for our information, say the sea wall 
is not immediately necessary to protect the harbor. 

The chairman further says: 

I am not in favor cf having this work done immediately. 

Mr, Chairman, I agree absolutely with the statements made by 
the chairman in the hearings. Again, we find in the hearings 
the testimony of the gentleman who says that he has devoted the 
best part of his life since 1888 in securing this appropriation 
from the Government, and is sent here by interested parties. 
I call that as pure and straight lobbying as could be done. Mr. 
Gresham, the gentleman referred to, admitted that was his 
object here, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burgess], a 
member of the committee, asked this gentleman for his opinion 
as to whether or not the item that we were preparing to insert in 
the bill was sufficient to satisfy those interests. He said: 

Is this amount in the bill here sufficient? 


Then Mr. Burgess read the item. Mr. Chairman, I for one 
consider this as pure a piece of pork as ever went into a river 
and harbor appropriation bill. It is nothing else, and there is 
not a bit of lean in it. Every bit of it is Galveston’s pork, and 
there is not a bit of lean for poor Uncle Sam. The old nursery 
ditty about Jack Spratt and his wife would not apply on this 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, the five minutes allotted to me 
I desire to be yielded to the gentieman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman declines to use his time, 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE]. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not live in or represent 
the city of Galveston, and therefore any observations I may 
make in the five minutes allotted to me certainly will have 
nothing of selfishness or politics in them. The observations just 
made and all others that criticize this particular item, in my 
judgment, are wholly unfounded in sound knowledge of the 
facts or in just deductions to be drawn from those facts, This 
Government has expended a total of about eight and one-half 
million dollars in the construction of the harbor of Galveston 
and about $1,700,000 in the construction of the channel leading 
up to that harbor, including the jetties. When that work began 
$636,000 represented the total annual value of imports into Gal- 
veston, coming by lighter over the inner bar 9 feet and outer 
bar of 12 feet of water. Last year the total value of her im- 
ports was about $12,000,000. When that work started in mak- 
ing the harbor of Galveston the total value of exports from Gal- 
veston, in the year 1891, was about $10,000,000, whereas last 
year it was about $256,000,000. It is the second port of export 
in the United States. It is situated on an island some 4 miles 
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from the shore of the State of Texas. Galyeston City and port 
are on an island called Galveston Island, which is some 30 or 
40 miles long and 4 or 5 miles wide on the average. On one 
side of that island they have constructed this port in Galveston 
Bay. In order to get deep water into and at the port of Galves- 
ton, it was required to put out two jetties some 7 or 8 miles 
long, one beginning on the mainland to the east, at a point 
called Bolivar, and the other on the island of Galveston. At 
the most northern beginning of those two jetties the channel is 
about 2 miles wide. Those jetties run out about 7 or 8 or 10 
miles through the bay to the edge of the Gulf, and they have 
covered 119,000 acres of land between those jetties with water 
30 feet deep. You may go there any day for six or eight months 
in the year and you will find 5 or 10 or 20 great steamers there 
from all over the world, taking away the commerce of the great 
grain-growing regions of the Central West and of the cotton- 
growing and cattle-producing regions of the Southwest. It is a 
tremendous port, and in anything we do here to injure it, we 
will injure 20 States and indirectly injure the whole of the 
United States. 

Addressing myself, then, specifically to the observations of 
my friend, Mr. Treapway, I have this particular thing to sug- 
gest to him: This particular item has been criticized as being a 
new project, and hence, under the rule adopted, not justly sus- 
ceptible here of appropriations for it. Whether it be a new 
project or not I am not entirely clear. Others can determine 
that. But as to the effect of the item, I desire to say that when 
in the year 1900 the worst storm in the history of the Texas 
coast struck Galveston it took the sand and other silt from the 
sea and filled up 16 feet deep in between those two jetties which 
run out from the city of Galveston 8 or 10 or 11 miles to the 
deep 35 feet of water in the Gulf. And why? Because it picked 
up that silt and sand from the bottom of the sea and cast it 
over the jetties, filling up the roadsted 16 feet deep, thus ruining 
the navigation, and requiring Congress to appropriate hundreds 
of thousands of dollars so as again to restore it. In addition, 
the city of Galveston thereupon constructed for several miles at 
un expense of many millions, a sea wall large enough to prevent 
the overflow of the city of Galveston from the Gulf upon such 
recurring occasions. Farther down than where the city’s sea 
wall extends and parallel with the jetties are about 1,000 
acres of land, which are above mean low tide but which will be 
subject to inundation upon such recurring calamity as that 
storm of 1900. > 

It is stated that the city of Galveston, or private interests, 
own some 200 or 300 acres of that, and others own some 600 or 
700 acres of that total of some thousand acres. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Apamson). The time of the gentleman 
has expired, 

Mr. EAGLE. I would like three or four minutes more. I 
want the gentleman to understand it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman have 
five minutes more in addition to the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that in addition to the limit already fixed the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Eacre] be allowed to proceed for 
five minutes, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. EAGLE. That is indeed gracious of the House, and I 
heartily appreciate it. 

I understand that about 600 acres which the citizens and per- 
sons and interests at Galveston own are by this item tendered 
by fee-simple title to the Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Will the gentleman yield right at that point, 
because I am interested in connection with certain items I am 
going to bring in touching the sea wall protecting the fortifica: 
tion at Fort San Jacinto located on that land? Has that con- 
veyance been actually made to the Government; and if it has 
not, is there anything in this paragraph that makes it a condi- 
tion precedent to the spending of this money? 

Mr. EAGLE. I will ask the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] to explain that after I shall have concluded. I 
agree with the inference drawn from the gentleman’s interroga- 
tory, that this item ought not to pass except continued upon 
that consummation. I have no definite information upon that 
point, I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky, though I am 
informed that the title papers are drawn and tendered, condi- 
tioned upon the appropriation, but I am not certain of that 
being the fact. 

Now, then, upon that side of the land running parallel with 
the south jetty and upon that said 600 acres of land Fort San 
Jacinto, a Government fort, is situated. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. EAGLE. I Will. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Has the gentleman information as to how 
much more land there is between Galveston city and where the 
fort is situated than the 600 acres? 

Mr. EAGLE. I have, and I will make that plain to my friend. 
There is a total of less than 1,000 acres in the entire distance 
from the end of the sea wall to what I will call Fort San 
Jacinto Point; and embracing all land from that point back 
toward the city are some 1,000 acres, and a total of some 600 
acres is thus to be tendered to the Government. There is a 
strip between that and the present sea wall built by the city of 
Galveston which is owned by Galveston parties, whom I do not 
know, or owned by the city of Galveston itself. The city of 
Galveston is going to build that connecting link of the sea wall 
in front of that two or three hundred acres, and the benefit to 
come to the city of Galveston from that private expenditure 
will be that upon the eastern side along the jetty way there will 
be additional water frontage which may be used for terminals 
and purposes of shipping. This thing ought by all means to be 
done. It is absolutely just. There is not an improper motive 
back of it. There is not a reason in sound logic or economic 
fact or shipping conditions that does not urgently demand it, 
and I earnestly hope the House will not strike out this item. 

4 Mr. TREAD WAT. Will the gentleman permit one more ques- 

on? 5 


5 Mr. EAGLE. I will give the gentleman any information I 
ave, 

Mr. TREADWAY. He was referring in his remarks to the 
storm of 1900——— 

Mr. EAGLE. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not the damage that has recently been 
done by the storm of last year—1915—which I understand was 
a very severe one, taken care of in the additional appropriation 
for Galveston Channel which has just gone into the bill, 
$275,000 more than the engineers estimated was needed? 

Mr. EAGLE. That is true. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And is it not also a fact that it appears 
in our hearings—— 

Mr. EAGLE. Now, I do not know about the hearings. May 
I specifically answer the intelligent inquiry directed to ine 
without allowing the gentleman's further questions to get clear 
away from it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. EAGLE. In reply to the query the gentleman propounds, 
it is not only true, but it will be true to the end of time. that 
every time there is a tropical hurricane Congress will be culled 
upon to appropriate in order to get the silt and sediment out of 
that Galveston Channel unless this sen-wall extension be con- 
structed to keep it out. That is the very point. But if this 
extension sea wall be constructed, as is provided by this item, 
never again will we have to make such an expenditure for ninin- 
tenance of the Galveston Channel, and thereafter Fort San 
Jacinto, comprising that 600 acres, will always be a safe phice 
for the fort and soldiers. And it ought to doit. [Applause 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman hus expired. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burgess] is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. BURGESS. It has been suggested by Members that the 
city of Galveston deed to the Government 600 acres of land 
and part of this work. They have to build 3,000 feet of a jetty 
at a cost of about $500,000, which money they have on hand. 
About as fine a statement of this is made by the board to which 
I have referred as can possibly be made, and I wish to read 
from it. I read: 


The board also wishes to invite attention to another matter of 
great concern to the safety of Galveston Harbor. This relates to the 
easterly end of Galveston Island and especially to the narrow neck 
just east of the sea wall of the city of Galveston and between that 
and Fort San Jacinto. 

Prior to the construction of the jetties a channel known locally as 
the Hospital Channel from time to time existed across this neck and 
vessels occasionally used it in passing between Galveston Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

When the jetties were built, a long extension was made to the 
South Jetty, known as its shore arm, practically at right angles to 
the general direction of the jetty and extending to comparatively solid 

und in the city of Galveston. This shore arm crossed the old 
Iospital Channel, causing it to fill, and thus in a measure protected 
the jetties from being “flanked” by the enlargement of a channel to 
the south of them which would have produced shoaling in the main 
entrance. 

At the time of the great storm of 1900 the water rose from 12 to 
14 feet above its usual level, and this storm tide was accompanied hy 
wind of hurricane velocity. Waves and currents swept across the 
east end cf Galveston Island, badly wrecking the shore arm of the 
South Jetty and making a large fill in the easterly end of Galveston 
Channel. his caused an immediate and serious obstruction, and it 
became necessary at once to procure such dredges as were available 
and at such terms as conld be had to dredge a channel through’ the 
deposited material so that the commercial business of the port could 
be continued. The restoration of this channe? to itz original dimen- 
sions required months, and this with the repair of the shore arm of 
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one om Jetty has once more produced normal conditions in this 
oca V. 

Meanwhile the city of Galveston has protected itself with a sea 
wall and has raised its grade so that, with a recurrence of such a 
storm as that of 1900, water forced across the east end of the island 
will be unable to find relief by spreading over the city, and its force 
will be concentrated more strongly than in 1900 upon this narrow 
neck where once existed the Hospital Channel. The shore arm of the 
South Jetty while now somewhat stronger than in 1900 can not form 
an efficient obstacle to this increased force that might thus come 
against it, and the result might easily be disastrous to the inner har- 
bor and by possible resultant flanking of the jetties to the entrance 
channel between them. The situation, while satisfactory under normal 
conditions, is far from safe in the event of the repetition of a storm 
approaching in violence that of 1900, 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Can the gentleman give the committee the 
information as to whether the land that is proposed to be given 
us an addition to the fortifications there has been given? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And whether there is anything that makes it 
certain that if this money is now appropriated we will get that 
land? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes; that has been done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman states that. 
edge of that fact? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. And I will say, in order that the Goy- 
ernment can not be robbed 1 cent 

Mr. SHERLEY. The language of that provision does not 
cover what I am after at all. The language of the provision 
simply provides that title shall be given where the wall is to 
go and that the title shall be cleared as to San Jacinto. But 
I am talking about the acreage that is to be given in addition 
to San Jacinto, which is another proposition, and which is not 
contained in your legislation. 

Mr. BURGESS. It is all contained in the same title. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is nothing whatever in this bill that 
deals with the additional land. 

Mr. BURGESS. I think so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. I have just read it. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may have five minutes in addition to 
the time that has been fixed. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted to ask the gentleman a question, but 
I will wait. 

Mr. BURGESS. I will read the provision from the bill. I 
read: 

No contract shall be entered into under this appropriation until the 


county or city of Galveston or other local interests shall have donated 
the necessary lands to the United States. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, that is just it. They are now talking 
about necessary lands in connection with this improvement. I 
um talking about land that they were going to give in addition, 
which is to be a part of the fortification reservation there. 

Mr. BURGESS. That is to be included. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
the language differently. 

Mr. BURGESS. I read: 

That no part of the amount herein appropriated shall be expended 
and no contract shall be entered into under this appropriation until the 
county or city of Galveston and other local interests shall have donated 
the necessary lands to the United States and shall have quieted all 
claims to the present San Jacinto Reservation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand. I am not talking about the 
present reservation. I am talking about the proposal that is 
contained in the original project, that they shall not only per- 
fect title to the reservation, shall not only provide the land that 
is necessary to build this wall, but that they propose also to give 
something like 600 acres. 

Mr. BURGESS. Of this reservation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no. It is not the reservation. 
addition to the reservation. 

Mr. BURGESS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I beg yours. 

Mr. BURGESS. The only title that was out was as to the 
Jand comprised in the San Jacinto Reservation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have had occasion to look into this matter 
from the fortification end of it. I think the gentleman from 
‘Texas is mistaken in the facts. I think his colleague will bear 


Has he knowl- 


We construe 
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witness to the fact that there is contemplated to be given some- 
thing like 600 acres in addition to the land mentioned there, 
That does not cover it. 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes; it does. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREGG. Suppose we add right after the words— 

That no part of the amount herein appropriated shall be expended 
and no contract shall be entered into under this appropriation until the 
city of Galveston and other local interests shall have donated the neces- 
sary land to the United States— 

I think that means the necessary land to put the sea wall on. 
Now, let me have the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Suppose we add to that these words: 

And shall have conyeyed to the Government the land that is required 
in House Document No, 1390, Sixty-second Congress. 

Just add that as an amendment, so as to save any point 
about it. 

Mr. BURGESS. You can do that, but it is abundant right 
now. 

Mr. GREGG. It will not hurt anything, but it will make it 
clear and remove all objections. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This project was adopted on condition 
that certain requirements should be complied with. Those con- 
ditions were stated in the project which we adopted. This pro- 
vision here goes on to provide that no part of this money shall 
be expended until all of those conditions have been complied 
with. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would be all right if that were the fact, 
but it is not the fact. I am perfectly willing to defer to the 
gentleman’s knowledge of the locality, but I think my judgment 
is as fair as his touching the construction of English and the 
law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman no doubt thinks he is 
right, and he may be right. I think I am right. 

Mr. SHERLET. But it is a matter that we ought not to have 
any doubt about. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If there is any doubt, let us resolve it in 
favor of the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, If there is any doubt, let us amend it so us 
to cover it. This report says: 

That the sea wall be extended for the protection of the harbor from 
blockade by storms and to permit an extension eastward of the wharf 
facilities, said work, however, not to be undertaken until the city of 
Gatveston and other local interests first donate certain lands to the 
Government, quiet all claims to the present San Jacinto Reservation, and 
provide for the constraction of 3, feet of similar sea wall extension, 

Now, this provision that we have in this bill covers all of those 
conditions, as I read it. As I understand it, the city has already 
done its work. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

ci FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The time is limited. The gentleman had 
better ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate on this paragraph has been con- 
eluded. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts- [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the time limit should be waived 
until we have this matter properly adjusted. The language 
here is ambiguous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no control over the matter. 
The time has been limited by the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the chair- 
man may proceed for five minutes, notwithstanding the arrange- 
ment made some time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes, so that the chairman of the com- 
me may be allowed to explain the matter. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was ne objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We want to take all the time necessary to 
understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there is serious question as to the 
language contained in the bill, whether the Government is really 
to receive 600 acres, as proposed in House Document 1390, re- 
ferred to. There should be no objection to clearing up the lan- 
guage there by an amendment, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GREGG], or some other amendment. I have 
been following this discussion—— 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us see what the conditions are. The 
condition I have read is as follows: 

Until the city of Galveston and other local interests first donate cer- 
tain lands to the Government— 

Now, let us see as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am reading from House Document 1390, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, page 3. Now the bill says: 

That no of the amount herein appropriated shall be expended 
zoa no contract e be entered into SA ER this Fe riation until 

the county or city of Galveston and other local shall have 

donated the necessary lands to the United Ne 

Meaning the land referred to in this report. That is one of 
the conditions 
soan shall have quieted all claims to the present San Jacinto Reser- 
va m. 

Now, we have covered those two points. 

The report further says: 
8 soph provide for the construction of 3,300 feet of similar sea-wall ex- 
ension. 


That is covered also by the bill, which says: 


And made iis in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War for pay the be of Shag oy orgs at least 3.300 feet of similar 
sea-wall Porn gy 2 tion to that herein appropriated for. 


Mr. SHERLEY. . will the gentleman yield? What 
would the gentleman say to this suggested amendment? In- 
stead of letting it read— 

Shall have donated the necessary lands to the United States— 

Let it read— 


Shall have donated the land to the United States as set forth in said 
Document No. 1390. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall not object to that. 

Mr. BURGESS. That is all right. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The word “necessary ” is restrictive. 

Mr. BURGESS. The gentleman’s proposed amendment is all 
right. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I offer the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] is to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I offer an amendment to perfect the text, 
which is a preferential amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I move to strike out, on page 19, line 4, the 
word “necessary,” and after the words “ United States,” in 
line 5, to insert“ as set forth in said Document No. 1390.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, Une 4, strike out the word “ d after the word 
5 In line’ 5, insert the words “as set fren — said Document 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Sixty-second Congress, third session. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has already been identified. The words 
“said document“ serve to tie it to the words in lines 23 and 24, 
on page 18. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if the language in the present bill is not the same as that 
which has heretofore been in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. BURGESS. It is identical. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The same language. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I called attention to this language 
when it was up for discussion before, and suggested then, as 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY)] has ed 
now, that the language was not sufficiently explicit; but I have 
examined the matter quite carefully, and I think the proposed 
amendment will cover all the land. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no objection to this amendment, 
which I think is proper, or not improper; but the language in 
the bill was drafted by the War Department itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] to strike out 
the paragraph. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as eae 


$ 
200 $80,000 ; 
Guadalupe River up to Victoria, $ $98,500: Provided, 
That any portion of the amount hi y sg Mh — for a 1 sec- 
tion of d waterway may, upon ee tion ot the Chief of 
Engineers, be transferred by the of War and made avail- 
able for maintenance of improvement in any other section, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr, Sparkatan] if this last paragraph read is a 
part of the intercoastal canal proposition? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. It will be, if that system in its entirety is 
ever finished. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it true that, on page 9, the sum of $1,000,000 
is appropriated for a project of that sort also, at Beaufort, N. C., 
in lines 11 and 12? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, There are many links in this proposed in- 
tracoastal system of waterways. The Chesapeake and Beau- 
fort waterway is a part of that proposed system. This one 
away down on the coast of Texas forms another part of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Am I right in thinking there is another on 
page 17, lines 10, 11, 12, and 18? Is that a part of this same 
intracoastal canal project? 

Mr. BURGESS. That is a part of it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then it is a fact that this bill carries $1,118,500 
for certain links and segments in an intercoastal canal? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much has been appropriated on that sys- 
tem all told? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can not tell the gentleman exactly now. 

Mr. BURGESS. About $3,000,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it is more than that. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much more? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should think as much as $5,000,000. 

Mr. FERRIS. And this intercoastal canal proposes to run 
from Boston, Mass., around the Atlantic border, around the 
neck of Florida, around through the Gulf of Mexico, and where 
does it end? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I was to answer the question of the 
gentleman as he puts it I would admit that it begins up there 
at Boston and runs all the way down to the point mentioned. 
But that is not quite the case, though if it was carried out in 
its entirety, as suggested by parties favoring it, it would start 
up there at or near Boston, come down the Atlantic coast, cross 
Florida, and then down the Gulf to the boundary line between 
Texas and Mexico; but there are links in the waterway that 
have never been recommended by the engineers, and I do not 
think that they are likely to be reported favorably in the near 
future. Then, again, some of these recommendations, I fancy, 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, as well as Congress, would be 
somewhat slow to adopt. We have only selected links in the 
chain that we thought were urgent and meritorious. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman think seriously, under the 
present condition of the Treasury and under the spirit of econ- 
omy, that we ought to give any encouragement to a colossal 
scheme like this? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know what the gentleman means 
by the spirit of economy,” but I want to answer by saying, as I 
wish to say, every time that assertion is made, that if this great 
Government, which is going to spend billions of dollars on a 
large standing Army and a greater Navy, can not afford out of 
its great wealth a few millions to improve the waterways of the 
country we ought to shut up shop and quit trying to carry on 
such improvements at all.- [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ADAMSON). 
man from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, At the time the Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma he did not see that a member of the 
committee was asking for recognition. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] is entitled to recognition. 

Mr. FERRIS. I simply ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, it is doubtless apparent to the 
House and more apparent to me that I know nothing about 
waterways. I have given but little attention to it in the 
past; I have always voted rather blindly, but I was willing to 
follow the committee, and have voted for the river and harbor 
bill every year. I have, I think, quite uniformly stood by the 
committee and their amendments: Of course, in my immediate 
section there is no particular interest in waterway improvement. 
I am entitled to no particular credit, because my own district 
is not immediately interested, for voting on any great proposi- 
tion like this. But as little as I know about waterways, and as 
little as the bulk of us know about it, we undoubtedly know 
enough to at least try to avoid being committed to a proposition 
like this, of building an intraconstal canal clear around from 
Boston, Mass., around the Atlantic coast, around the coast of 
Florida to the Gulf, around the Gulf to the edge of Mexico. 


The time of the gentle- 
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That scheme seems to me so preposterous and so entirely with- 
out merit as to absolutely condemn the whole proposition. 

If I understand correctly, we have spent $400,000,000 plus 
in digging the Panama Canal, a distance of 35 or 40 miles, and 
we are not through with it yet. There are still slides there 
once in a while, which I hope they will soon be able to master; 
but to start in on a proposition so colossal and never ending as 
this—it seems to me that the chairman of the committee ought 
to take hold of this and stop it before it gets too far along. 
Building a segment here and a segment there will be but the 
groundwork for additional segments, additional links in the 
proposition another year. I can not believe it can ever amount 
to anything, because it can never be accomplished. The Trens- 
ury will not stand any such drain, and it is absolutely throwing 
a monkey wrench into the machinery of honest projects that 
ought to be taken care of. I am willing to vote, as I always 
have, for the river and harbor bill, to help take care of the 
good projects that are worthy and ought to be taken care of, 
but to go out and dig a canal to parallel one of the great oceans 
of the world to have an inland route is more than I can stand 
for. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has spoken because I think I can throw some 
light on the subject in which he will be very much interested. 
There are a number of questionable projects that we haye passed 
that I have not criticized. 

We have an inland waterway that runs all along the coast 
wherever they can get an appropriation. It is of no value in 
many cases, and I emphasize it by what people say who live on 
the waterway—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. These waterways are deep enough to 
gouge the Treasury, whether they are 5 feet, 6 feet, 10 feet, or 
12 feet. It is always used for the purpose of digging into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. FREAR. Let me answer the question by stating what 
Mr. Holland, as president of the waterways association, at 
Houston said in his last published speech on the proposition 
which we have before us, which only carries 200 or 300 tons 
of commerce outside of the sand, gravel, and floatable timber, 
on the average, or did in 1913. I put that in my speech before. 

Mr. Holland said in his speech in 1913: 


It is not the appropriations that cause the rivers and harbors bill 
to be called a pork barrel, but the manner of making the appropriations, 
For instance, it is no secret that the intercoastal canal at a depth of 
5 feet does not meet the demands of the lightest draft navigation for 
boats and barges. 

Remember, gentlemen, this is the president of the waterways 
association who is speaking to its members. 

Nothing less than 9 feet will make a waterway that will meet the 
demands of commerce, but we have proceeded on the theory that it is 
easier to secure the small appropriations and have accepted a minimum 
of 5 feet with the belief that it could be easily deepened to 9 feet 
by additional appropriations. However, when the first and second 
appropriations are added together it will cost the Government more 
than twice as much as it would to haye had the original appropriation 
made on the basis of 9 feet. 

And then at the bottom he urges a depth of 12 feet. Mr. 
Chairman, this is no stranger to the project, but he is the 
president of the Waterways Association; and in the same article 
he says that they will contribute twenty-five hundred dollars to 
have a man here through this session in order to secure the 
passage of this particular project as it goes in the bill. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] has touched upon the 
real point. There is no system in this. It is purely a makeshift 
waterway, here and there, whenever you can get the money, 
like the barge-canalization project, without anything to show 
for it. You can take any of the canals of the country, and I will 
challenge anyone to show me a single case where there has been 
a substantial increase in commerce. Take the tremendous 
amount of money appropriated for the Erie Canal. It has de- 
creased 50 per cent in commerce while the country has increased 
300 per cent. Take the Hennepin Canal, which Mr. Cannon spoke 
about the other day. It is true of that also. You can take the 
inland waterways, and unless they are deep waterways you 
will find it is so in every case, so far as my examination goes, 
and I do not think that I am prejudiced about it. I am en- 
deavoring to get the truth, and I am ready to quote Col. Town- 
send, chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, who sug- 
gested that we do away with 58 of the different projects of 
the Mississippi Valley and proceed with two of them and see 
if we can not make them successful waterway ventures. 

Mr. HULBERT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Erie Canal has never been a paying proposition? 

Mr. FREAR. h, no; I did not intend to be understood in 
that way. 


Mr. HULBERT. Now you have answered the question 

Mr. FREAR. No; I have not fully answered the question. 
Years ago, it is true, it brought returns, but waterway authori- 
ties say that to-day it is impossible for canals anywhere or 
eanalized rivers to compete with the railroads of the country. 
It is a slow means of communication, and it will not be accepted. 
The question of building terminals and all these conditions in- 
terfere with the speedy transfer of commerce, and it applies to 
all canals. If you had your Erie Canal built to a depth so that 
it could carry deep-water vessels, then it would be a profitable 
investment; but according to the best authority I have been able 
to find—and I quote Mr. Moulton and others in your home State, 
in your board of trade—that is the judgment of all of them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman referred to Col. Townsend 
aud two propdsitions that he advocated. Will the gentleman 
state what they are? 

Mr. FRBAR. One is from the Mississippi River up to Pitts- 
burgh, on the Ohio, and the other is from St. Louis up to Chi- 
cago, for a deep waterway ; in both cases I think it is of 14 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I must object to that. 

Mr. FREAR. Why, I have not used more than five minutes 
to-day. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, the gentleman has used a gool deal 
more than that. 

Mr. MANN. This is a very important item. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us see if we can not agree on time 
for the ending of discussion on this paragraph. How much time 
does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. FREAR. Five minutes, unless I am interrupted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto end 
in 20 minutes, 5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear}, 5 minutes by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cumor l., 5 minutes by the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. SMALL], and 5 minutes by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burcess }. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request made by 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman. reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if he will per- 
mit me to propound an additional question? 

Mr. FREAR. Surely. 

Mr. HULBERT. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. I should like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that up to 1888, wlien the tolls were removed on the 
Erie Canal, the canal at that time had shown a net profit to the 
State of New York of over $40,000,000? 

Mr. FREAR. I will accept the gentleman's statement with- 
out any knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. HULBERT, I would like to ask the gentleman if he con- 
siders there has been a fair opportunity afforded since the State 
barge canal was undertaken to demonstrate its practicability ? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not go on and discuss the Erie Canal or 
others, excepting to say this, that the opinion of these men is 
that you can not, without changing your cargo at Buffalo, use 
the Erie Canal, and New York is spending $170,000,000 with the 
terminals in order to complete the canal. The statements made 
by the authorities, not by myself, is that it is an impracticable 
and not a beneficial commercial proposition, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. For the benefit of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hurzerr] I want to quote what Mr. H. G. 
Moulton, one of the best authorities on river transportation in 
this country, said: 

Evidently the failure of the old Erie Canal was not primarily due to 
its inadequate depth. Evidently also Ate assuming canal trausporta- 
tion is economical) the great part of the Ce outlays in New York 
is but a needless sinking of State funds. hile the greater width may 
hare been acquired, the extra depth appears to bave been almost, if 


not quite, superfluous. It will be interesting to see, however, if other 
localities do net cheerfully go and do likewise. 


Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. FREAR. Just a short question. I have only five minutes. 

I am trying here the best i can to show up the iniquities of 
this bill, and the Chairman says to me that I can not have time. 
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I do not indulge in personalities or waste time on this floor, 
but I do insist on the right to show up improprieties in this 
bill. When I ask for time gentlemen jump up and say that I 
can not have more. 

You have here a canal project that means 5 feet. It is de- 
fended on the floor, when the gentlemen who live there say that 
it will not accommodate the lowest draft vessel. Now, the next 
link of the channel may be 9 feet, and the next may be 12 feet, 
and so it goes. For what? As suggested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Moore] yesterday, for war vessels to go in 
there when they are wounded. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that the people who live in the locality where these 
canals are being improved are the best judges as to their 
necessity ? , 

Mr. FREAR. I do unquestionably when there is no traffic 
carried on them and it is a 5-foot project. The very fact is 
that they do know more about it than the gentleman from New 
York or myself. I am quoting from the people who know they 
can not have transportation on that canal, and they say so. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does the gentleman know that the people 
of the State of New York at the last election voted to expend 
$27,000,000 more for the completion of the State barge canal? 

Mr, FREAR. I know that, and it does not change the fact 
as to what the economic policy amounts to. I will simply give 
you the authority, and we will wait and see what the result 
will be. It is an experiment. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Do you consider Gen. Black 
authority? 

Mr, FREAR. No. I will give you the reason why. In the 
case of the Muscle Shoals he recommended $10,000,000 for navi- 
gation at Muscle Shoals, with only 6,000 tons going through. 
He is the man who approved the Norfolk-Beaufort Canal. He 
is the man who reversed Deakyn and Townsend on the Missouri 
River project. Talk about Black? No. I would not accept 
his statement. When Townsend and Deakyn showed the con- 
dition of affairs on the Missouri, it was Black who refused to 
give us the report. I could not get the report on the Missouri 
River. Not until the Secretary of War had them sent, 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Has not the gentleman referred 
many times to Gen. Black as authority? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not recollect ever having done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I think it will be very hard to 
determine whether a number of these projects have any merit 
whatever in them. One thing appears to be certain, that the 
larger the amount of money expended upon them the greater 
the decrease in the commerce, so that it seems that we are mak- 
ing headway slowly in the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
‘There are a number of projects on which millions have been ex- 
pended and where there is now’ no commerce upon the river 
whatever. If this furnishes a lesson of any importance to the 
people, it is that river transportation is rapidly disappearing and 
is being supplanted by rail transportation. 

Now, a great many reasons have been given as to why this 
bill should pass. Some of them are anomalous and some of them 
are amusing. Gentlemen from New York say that we ought 
to make a large appropriation because a large amount of reve- 
nue is collected in the city of New York, and that therefore 
because citizens of New York pay into the customhouse large 
amounts of revenues, large appropriations ought to be made. 
The citizen of New York who pays revenues into the custom- 
house receives the revenues back from the ultimate consumers all 
over the country. His expenditure in this regard is not lost 
by him, but is returned, 

Now, my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] made 
the argument that we ought to expend a large amount on the 
Delaware River around Philadelphia, because Philadelphia pays 
into the customhouse a large amount of revenue, Let me say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that every dollar his mer- 
chant or manufacturer pays into the customhouse in Philadel- 
phia he collects back from the ultimate consumers of the 
country; and he is really making no expenditure which is not 
returned to him with profit. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have not time now. The distinguished and 
eloquent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] makes the 
argument that this bill ought to pass because Mr. Burton, as 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee when the Repub- 
licans were in power, passed a bill containing a larger amount 
than this, and, further, Mr. Alexander, of Buffalo, when chair- 
man of the committee, passed a bill containing a larger amount 
in two hours’ time in this House. 


Mr, HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


ian CULLOP. Not now. Ik I had the time, I would be glad 
80. 

Let us see what is the effect of that argument that if the 
Republicans did wrong in passing bills for appropriations for 
rivers and harbors the good old Democratic Party must come 
and repeat the wrong, because of the precedent that was set by 
the Republican Party. This argument does not justify the 
adoption of any items which are not meritorious. If this bill 
is loaded with “ pork,” then it is no justification for their adop- 
tion, because on prior occasions the Republicans when in power 
passed bills containing questionable items. It will require a 
better argument than this to convince the people such items 
should be incorporated in this measure. One wrong can not 
justify another, and the country will hold responsible the people 
who attempt to excuse such things for any such reason, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CULLOP. May I have just a few minutes more? I just 
want to present one other matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘The time has been agreed upon, and I 
regret that I can not give the gentleman more time, 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, we are renewing the discussion 
which was had yesterday and before, when we had under dis- 
cussion the Norfolk-Beaufort inland waterway. I shall not 
make any reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
because what he has said to-day was a repetition of what was 
said by him upon a former occasion. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin admits that he is a reformer and an unselfish op- 
ponent of graft and extravagant appropriations, and he fur- 
ther admits that he is a modest man. In fact, I think the 
House certainly was unjust to him in not yielding him more 
time a while ago, because, as he said, he has occupied very 
little time in the consideration of this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR, Only five minutes this afternoon. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman says “only five minutes this 
afternoon.” I think the House ought, in fairness, to yield 
more time to the gentleman from Wisconsin, because a re- 
former, a man who stands against graft and extravagant 
appropriations, a man who wishes to lead his fellow Members 
into righteous ways of legislation, ought to have encourage- 
ment, and the House ought to hesitate before withholding time 
to speak, before it is uncouth and discourteous, from a Member 
with those distinguished qualifications, [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did wish to say a word in reply to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], who does not 
happen to be present, I do not see him here. I wish he was, 
The gentleman admitted that he knew nothing about the 
intracoastal waterway, either along the Atlantic seaboard or 
on the Gulf; and I take it that the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CurLor] will make a similar admission. I wish to give 
just a few succinct facts, first, as to the intracoastal waterway 
along the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was out for a moment and 
desire to ask if it was the gentleman from Oklahoma who 
criticized this bill? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The same gentleman who is 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. SMALL, The same gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who occasionally brings in a 
bill for the disposition of the public lands? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; the same gentleman, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And he was criticizing the 
River and Harbor Committee? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. He was afraid the House might go astray 
in its action on and consideration of the intracoastal waterway. 

Now, I just wish to give these facts: The entire project on 
the Atlantic seaboard, known as the intracoastal waterway, 
extends from Narragansett Bay, R. I., to St. Johns River, Fla., 
and includes a total cost of $47,760,000. The waterway from 
New York Bay to the Delaware River is estimated at a cost of 
$20,000,000. From the Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay the 
cost is estimated at $8,000,000. 

Now, I wish to say a word about those two links from New 
York Bay to the Delaware River and from the Delaware River to 
Chesapeake Bay. The first, as I said, is estimated to cost $20,- 
000,000. The reports of the engineers commend unreservedly 
and unqualifiedly those two links for their commercial im- 
portance, and gentlemen should read the reports, which have 
been carefully gathered, and which are exact, before attacking 
a project because, forsooth, they think it is not demanded in 
the interests of commerce. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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But in addition to the commercial importance of those two 
Iinks, the General Army Board has submitted a report in the 
last two months, setting forth that as a second arm of defense 
these two links of the intercoastal waterway from New York to 
Chesapeake Bay are of transcendent importance and are neces- 
sary, absolutely, as a strategic and secondary arm of defense. 

Now, the next link, from Chesapenke Bay to Beaufort, N. C., 
we have discussed before, and it is estimated at a total cost of 
$5,400,000. I submit, in conclusion, that gentlemen before they 
criticize should know the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, the item that is now under 
discussion is only for maintenance. All this theoretical discus- 
sion amounts to nothing. The item provides for the maintenance ' 


of 202 miles of the canal that was recently constructed. And 
T call the attention of the House to one section of this inter- 
coastal canal. 
the year before only $48,000. 

Now, why was that? Because the intercoastal canal was only 
recently constructed, and people were under the impression— 
and it is more or less true—that they could not travel on it, and 
they did not travel on it. Now, that is all. 

This is for maintenance alone of the canal for a distance of 
202 miles. Certainly gentlemen do not want to strike out this 
Item. This is not an old project. It is new. All the other canals 
have been passed, and I submit that they ought to appropriate 
for this without a moment's hesitation. [Applause and cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote! “ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, to strike out. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mouth of Brazos River, Tex.: For maintenance, $175,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. CULLOP rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hor- 
LAND] is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, 
Rx Co 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not over five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto end 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object: 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want five minutes. I 
might as well use it here as anywhere else. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Fifteen minutes, then, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida modifies his 
request to 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Is this the mouth of the Brazos, I will ask the 
chairman? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is the mouth of the Brazos. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia IMr. Hor- 
TAND] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I find, in looking over the 
Recorp, that yesterday, while I was out of the House for a few 
moments with some constituents, the distinguished gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY | expressed a deep interest in 
the improvement of the Norfolk Harbor. At the last session of 
Congress I offered an amendment to the river and harbor bill 
providing for this improvement, and my vecollection is that the 
distinguished gentleman voted against it. I am delighted to 
know that he is now more deeply interested in this project. It 
is barely possible that before the close of this session the sin- 
cerity of his interest may be put to the test. 

It is true there is a pressing and immediate need for the fur- 
ther improvement of the Norfolk Harbor. 
know that a channel, whose foreign commerce increased in value 
from $31,000,000 in 1914 to $131,000,000 in 1915, and which 
handles annually a water-borne commerce exceeding 36,000,000 
tons, and larger than that of any other port on the Atlantic 
coast, with ihe single exception of New York, ought to be wider 
than 400 feet. 

But in one respect, at least, Mr. Chairman, the Norfolk Navy 
Yard is exceedingly fortunate. The channel which leads to it 
has a depth of 35 feet at mean low water and a depth of ET} 
feet at high tide. Unlike the navy yards at Boston, New York, 


in looking over the 


Last year it carried $215,000 worth of commerce; | 


Anybody ought to 


Philadelphia, and Charlestown, it can be reached by our largest 
battleships at any hour of the day, and without waiting for a 
change of the tide. That it can be so reached is best evidenced 
by the fact that during the year ended June 30, 1915, the ar- 
rivals and departures of naval vessels to and from this yard 
numbered 1,830. 

I agree with the distinguished gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Hvuareprey] that no good excuse can be given for the 
failure of this committee to provide for this improvement. I 
desire to say, however, that I have offered no amendment, be- 
cause I knew if I offered it it would suffer the same fate already 
suffered by all amendments of a similar character. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that I voted against this Norfolk project? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I said it was my recollection that the gen- 
tleman did at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly mistaken. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very glad to have the gentleman say 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I never voted against the 
Improvement of Norfolk at any time or place, I think. I be- 
lieve that is a meritorious project. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 1 understood the gentleman to refer to 
the similar fate of other worthy projects for other harbors. He 
did not specify any particular one. I infer that he refers to 
Boston Harbor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not hesitate to say, in reply to the gen- 
tleman, that I think all the navy-yard channels ought to be im- 


i| proved, and that their improvement ought to have been pro- 


vided for in this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Virginia voted for the 
Boston amendment, too. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtor! 
is recognized. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUM- 
Purey] desires to use his time now, and I will wait until he 
concludes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the criti- 
cism that I made in reference to the Norfolk yard was that 
apparently there was no one here offering an amendment in its 
behalf. I think the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
Horx! is right. I think it would have been a useless per- 
formance to offer the amendment, but at the same time I won- 
dered why it was not done. It would not kave been a useless 
performance if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Horranp] _ 
could have brought some political influence to bear on the White 
House. Tf he could have gotten the word from the White House 
that this was needed, it would have gone into the bill; and the 
reason I was making the comment was because I thought perhaps 
that side of the House were so subdued that they did not even 
dare to offer an amendment. That is the reason why I was de- 
lighted to see the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY] 
have the courage to offer his amendment, even if he did not get 
a special dispensation from the White House to do it. 

But that was not what I was going to talk about. Last eve- 
ning I placed in the Recorp a telegram from the Merchants’ 
Association of Seattle in regard to the condition of our shipping, 
and I want now to read one from the chamber of commerce, 
which I received this morning. I think it is a good time to con- 
sider the situation now, when we are proposing to spend some 
$40,000,000 for the improvement of rivers and harbors and yet 
propose to leave upon the statute books a law that makes the 
use of these rivers and harbors practically impossible. Here is 


the telegram: 
SEATTLE, WASH., April 6, 1916. 


WILL E. HUMPHREY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.. 


rig 25 1 3 y zon field the Sewing 

“ Shipping from Puget und grea pieu tags na to secure 
sailors under seamen law. Thirteen load vessels detained from 3 
to 11 days. This, in face of prevailing scarcity of tonnage, is producing 
a commercial crisis. When honest effort to secure crew demonstrates 
that certified seamen are not available, is it not possible to permit 
clearance of vessels with such crews as they can secure? ers are 
already refusing to send ships to the Sound because of the situation. 
When vessels are in such demand as to-day, then are compelled after 
loading to lie idle, and when additional coon SR that could otherw Ise be 


brought here tT to ome the condition becomes d. rate.” 
Please cooperate with other Membors of the Washington delegation, 
ee OR OF COMMERCE, 


CHIER 
n e Trade Committee. 
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I call the attention of both sides of the House, and especially 
of that side, to the fact that if the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries would consume some of their time in 
framing and reporting a law to amend or repeal this seaman’s 
law instead of spending their time on the socialistic proposition 
of Government ownership they would be doing something for 
the shipping of the country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I hoped, although I did not expect, so near the campaign, that 
something might be done to relieve this situation. In the last 
session we wrote upon the statute book that law, which imme- 
diately drove every American ship from the Pacific Ocean into 
the foreign trade. Now it is paralyzing our coastwise trade, 
and all of the trade on the Pacific Ocean. Yesterday I put in a 
telegram showing that eight vessels had been detained for a 
total of 53 days after they were loaded because they were unable 
to comply with this law. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, further referring to the many 
arguments that have been made in its behalf in the considera- 
tion of this bill, I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to the argument of the distinguished chairman of the committee 
IMr. Sparkman], just made in answer to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], who called upon him to give some justi- 
fication for the project known as the intercoastal canal. The 
reply of the distinguished chairman [Mr. SparkMAN] was this, 
as I understood him, that if this Government had money to ap- 
propriate millions of dollars for the Army and the Navy, it 
likewise had money to appropriate for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. Mr. Chairman, that is not a very good reason; 
there is a better reason than that, and I hope that before this ses- 
sion of Congress closes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] will be able to give a better answer and a more logical 
reason to the country for the enormous expenditures carried in 
this bill, many of them being of a questionable nature. The coun- 
try will want to hear it, and it is his duty to give it, in order 
that this bill, if passed, may be justified. 

The project of the intercoastal canal along the eastern line of 
the Atlantic Ocean can certainly not be justified in this House, 
much less by the people of this country in the coming campaign. 
If it can not be justified here, how does he expect the people to 
justify it. Here is an attempt to parallel the ocean with a water- 
way along the shore of one of the great ocean highways of the 
world, dumping into this questionable project, the cost of which 
no man can estimate, entailing millions after millions of money 
to pay the cost thereof, when the commerce upon it is rapidly 
decreasing instead of increasing from year to year. 

When population comes that will justify large expenditure, 
the people will build railroads that will carry their commerce 
more rapidly to the markets of the world, and for equally as 
low a rate of transportation. It is not only what the owners of 
the vessels are charging, but the expenditure by the people of 
this country in the money that you are paying out to improve 
these waterways, making the total cost greater than was ever 
charged by any railroad in this country for the transportation 
of products upon it. Remember, if you please, that the cost of 
transportation to shippers charged by the owners of vessels is 
not the whole cost, but there must be added the amount appro- 
priated to improve these waterways. The two items must be 
taken into consideration in ascertaining the actual cost for 
transportation. The two aggregate costly transportation. I 
know gentlemen supporting this measure refer to what ships 
charge for carrying products, but they are not adding the cost 
of improvements to the cost for shipping, which the people must 
pay, taxed to raise the money to build the improvements of 
these waterways, many of which are costing more in taxes than 
they could realize in low transportation for all they will carry 
in more than a century to come. Do not overlook the real cost; 
if you do, the people will not, as they fully understand what the 
real cost is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 


Brazos River, Tex. : Continuing improvement from Old Washington to 


All 


Waco by the construction of locks and dams heretofore authorized, 
$200, continuing improvement and for maintenance bz Y e 
work from Velasco to Old Washington, $15,000; in all, $215,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the para- 
graph. £ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we 
can not agree on time. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 18 minutes, 
5 to be used by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
5 by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Saarn), 3 by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], and 5 by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway]. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
mous consent. that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 


The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 


ments thereto close in 18 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I realize that when one attacks 
any of these projects if may make him the center of personal 
abuse by those particularly interested in the project. Ordi- 
narily I do not reply, and I will not in this ease. I have no 
hesitation in some circumstances, but under these I will not take 
the opportunity afforded me. I will say this, however, that we 
have appropriated $1,777,000, with a possibility of ten or twenty 
millions expenditure on this river. One boat runs on the lower 
river and no boats runs on the upper river. Nor will there be 
one until the project is completed. To my mind, it is one of the 
most inexcusable projects here. I can not see how anyone can 
come to a different conclusion if he is unprejudiced. 

I want to give you testimony that means something, as I did 
a few minutes ago, from Houston. Here is a letter I have re- 
ceived, dated January 26, 1916, addressed to me from a man 
who is one of the leading Democrats, I understand, in his com- 
munity, president of a bank, as well as vice president of other 
banks, and connected with other business interests: 

WALLIS, TEx., January 26, 1916. 


Is there cbjection? 


Hon, James A. FREAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin; Noticing in the press your attitude respecting n 
tions toward improvement of various streams and more particularly 
those applying to the Brazos and Trinity Rivers of Texas, I felt con- 
strained to write you expressing my complete hee ak of your course. 
I am a mative Texan, born and raised within 2 miles of the Brazos 
River; am 50 years old. My father and myself have owned land border- 
ing on the Brazos for 58 years. I now own one tract which borders 
river for about 3 miles. I beg poor pardon for mentioning these items. 
It is done to evidence my familiarity with the subject. he Brazos is 
an alluvial-banked stream, easily caves in banks. The work the Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing is so utterly useless that it is con- 
temptible and farcical, and apart from the absolute, complete, total, 
utter waste of such appropriations, engineers have made regulations 
which are costing the people along the banks of said streams large 
sums of money. 

I will mention two. If I should put in a ferry I have to raise m 
cable 60 feet above low water—40 feet ordinarily would do. This addi- 
tional height necessitates longer cables and stronger and more costly 
posts for elevating. The same applies to bridges. It has cost the < 
ple of Fort Bend County at least $40,000 excess to erect four bridges 
across the river, and this same expense will apply to every bridge and 
ferry from the mouth to Waco. The reason given for this is to allow 
height sufficient to clear steamboats. Now, I have lived on Brazos for 
50 years and my father since 1858, and never in all that time has there 
ever been a steamboat either up or down, except the Government snag 
boat and possibly one or two small gasoline launches sent out by Waco 
boosters to pore the navigability of the stream. I am not a civil engi- 
neer, but I believe it would be cheaper to dig a canal from the Gulf to 
Waco than attempt to deepen the Brazos, and if an honest, capable 
engineer would investigate without being wined and feted by ose 
interested, it would be overwhelmingly defeated. Our politicians seemed 
to be governed by those who make the loudest noise and the common 
people have no horns or bands or champions. 

I wish you every success. No patriotic American can continue to 
support such heartless graft. We educate our children that it is proper 
and commendable to steal from the Government. You are welcome to 


use my name. 
Yours, respectfully, R. W. Guyer. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the people of Texas 
that here is an honest man, a man who shows statesmanship, 
who will not be carried away with the idea of a little“ pork” 
for his home country, and will be a good candidate, in view of 
the vacancy which may occur, as I am informed, in that dis- 
trict. [Laughter.] 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am acquainted with the 
Brazos River. I and mine have been acquainted with it as 
long as Mr. Guyler, and we know it nearly as well. Our 
friends from Texas, if they do not get appropriations for the 
Brazos, Trinity, and Red Rivers, would not vote for the inter- 
coastal canal. [Laughter.] 

Let us look at the Brazos. As I said when I was talking 
about the Trinity, I am not partial to the Brazos. It is as good 
as many other projects in the bill. It is as good as the Trinity, 
and they look alike. They are both infinitely better than the 
intercoastal canal, ; 

From the mouth of the Brazos to old Washington we have 
spent $425,462.15. From old Washington to Waco, the present 
head of navigation—from old Washington to Waco we have 
spent up to the present time 51,350,654. 74. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the gentleman any explanation of 
what we have got for the amount we have expended? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You had a Congressman here for 18 years. 
[Laughter.] My colleague Mr. Henry could say like the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] of the Missouri River, that 
he knows it is navigable because he has navigated it time and 
time again to Congress. [Laughter.] Now we have expended 
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up to the present time on these sections 81.776, 116.89 and 
we are asked to appropriate $215,000 additional on that propo- 
sition, making $1,900,000 in round numbers that we have spent 
on the Brazos River up to the present time. Let us see what 
they say about the commerce, The Engineer’s report says: 

No freight is now carried on this section of the river. There can be 
no commercial effect of the improvement until it is completed. 

Mr, Chairman, it is estimated that it will cost about $10,000,000. 
They have been at work on it for 15 years. They have spent up 
to the present time about $2,000,000. In 15 years if they have 
spent $2,000,000 and no traffic can go up the river until it is 
completed, and if we work in the future as we have in the past, 
we will spend $10,000,000 in five times 15 years, or 75 years 
from the time it begun, or 60 years yet. 

About the same proposition applies to the Trinity. It is esti- 
mated to cost $10,000,000, and according to the way they are 
working at it it will take 41 years yet to complete it. Children 
of the men who are getting the appropriation for the river may 
see this project completed. A large part of the time there is no 
water in the river to furnish navigation, even if they had locks 
and dams, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman wish the House to under- 
stand that there is no water in either the Trinity or the Brazos? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, there is some water. You can find 
water at times. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reply 
briefly to my distinguished colleague from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
in reference to the railroads taking care of the traffic of the 
country. There are a great many rivers in the country that have 
a sufficient quantity of water for navigation purposes that should 
not be improved, and my distinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] called attention yesterday to one of them when he 
referred to the St. Croix River. It has as much water as the 
upper Mississippi and it could be used for navigation purposes 
if it were in demand. It is only 56 miles from the Mississippi 
to Taylor Falls, which is the length of the navigable portion. 
In these days of railroads no one is going to ship by water for a 
distance of only 56 miles, 

THE COORDINATION OF RIVER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


Inland waterways are a mere link in our transportation sys- 
tem, Their improvement, where the physical conditions make 
it feasible, is necessary, even though the cost seems high in some 
instances, Of course, there are many streams that should not 
be improved, because the cost would be out of all proportion 
to the benefits to be derived, but in the majority of cases this 
fact can be readily ascertained. Therefore all river improve- 
ments should not be condemned because some projects have no 
prospect of ever becoming commercially profitable. It may be 
possible at a slight expense to improve the channel of a river 
so as to convey large boats, but if it has no present or pro- 
spective tonnage along its course it would be very unwise to 
improve it even at a slight cost. On the other hand, the im- 
provement of a certain river or the construction of a canal 
may be quite expensive, still it would be good business to make 
the improvement if tonnage, either present or prospective, that 
it will secure or affect is of sufficient value to yield a fair return, 
either directly or indirectly, on the investment. ‘The Mississippi 
River, as well as a great number of other rivers of this country, 
is in this latter class. There are several substantial reasons 
why it is wise to improve such rivers. First and foremost, 
traflic can be carried by water much cheaper than by rail; 
secondly, by the direct saving through the reduction of railway 
rates due to the competition of water routes. 

While it is true that water rates are lower than rail rates, 
the amount of this difference largely depends upon whether it is 
by canal, river, lake, or ocean, and the physical characteristics 
of the waterways employed and the number and size of vessels 
that can be used thereon. In the Great Lakes traffic this differ- 
ence is so great on some commodities as to make it impossible 
for the railways to compete. This condition also applies to 
coastwise traffic, and under some conditions it applies to inland 
river commerce, which varies according to the length of the navi- 
gable route, depth of channel, wharfage facilities, and so forth. 
For instance, coal and lumber are carried on the river route 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans by way of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers at a cost of $2 per ton, or less than 1 mill per ton- 
mile. Moreover, it is claimed that the actual cost does not ex- 
ceed $1 per ton, or less than one-half mill per ton-mile. The 
cost by rail for this same service is from 7 to 8 mills per ton- 
mile. 


As soon as Lock and Dam No. 1 are completed similar routes 
can be established from Pittsburgh to the Twin Cities by way 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; from Peoria, III., to the 
Twin Cities by way of the IIlinois and Mississippi Rivers; 
from Riverton, Ala., to the Twin Cities by way of the Tennessee 
and Mississippi Rivers; from Nashville, Tenn., to the Twin Cities 
by way of the Cumberland and Mississippi Rivers; from Omaha 
and Kansas City to the Twin Cities by way of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers; and from New Orleans and St. Louis to the 
Twin Cities by way of the Mississippi River. Also, all coast 
towns would be accessible to the Twin Cities by way of the 
Panama Canal and the Mississippi River. 

By the use of modern barges and the erection of suitable ter- 
minals, trafic can be handled on the upper Mississippi for about 
14 mills per ton-mile and not to exceed 4 mills per ton-mile. 
The average rail rate in this valley is 7.8 to 8 mills per ton-nvile, 

Even with the present antiquated transportation equipment 
and facilities the water rates between St. Louis and St. Paul 
are only about 66 per cent of the rail rates. 

The fact that the river is prepared to carry tonnage will have 
a wholesome effect on freight rates, not only at river points 
but for several hundred miles on either side of the river, as is 
shown by the report of the Chief of Engineers: 

It is well known that wherever water transportation exists, 4 0 
by river, canal, or lake, its effect on freight rates is always benefi 
to the public, and so long as navigation of the Mississippi River is 
feasible, and 8 in proportion to its feasibility, such benefits will 
accrue, even if but little river commerce is actually carried on. 

Further proof of this statement is evidenced by the commer- 
cial and industrial growth of sections of our country that are 
situated not on a river but in such relation to it that their 
produce and manufacture had convenient and ready access to 
river transportation. Hence, not only Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and other river towns will be benefited, but South and 
North Dakota, Iowa, Montana, Wisconsin, Illinois, and the 
whole of Minnesota will derive a direct benefit from river traffie 
on the upper Mississippi. 

The future agricultural and industrial growth of this splendid 
section of the United States depends now more than ever before 
upon its ability to float its commerce on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, for the reason that the favored conditions which 
these North Central States have heretofore enjoyed in the 
way of nondiscriminatory rail rates have been destroyed by a 
readjustment of those rates to meet, it is alleged, the new con- 
dition created by the opening of the Panama Canal. Since 
the opening of the canal, freight rates have been reduced 35 to 
60 per cent by ocean carrying companies. Transcontinental 
railroads claim they can not meet these rates. It has been 
determined that 93 per cent of competitive freight from coast to 
coast points could be carried by water; hence the bulk of that 
competitive freight may be produced at the seaboard and 
shipped by way of the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast, 
and there sent eastward to compete with goods from Mississippi 
River and other Central West points, because these goods, on 
account of the combined water and rail rates, can be laid down 
in those localities cheaper than goods shipped from central in- 
terior points. By reason of the advantage given to coast 
towns by water transportation, the distributing territory of our 
Central West cities will be greatly decreased and the sales 
territory of the.coast towns will be in like proportion increased. 
Therefore, in place of the Central West furnishing 75 per cent 
of the merchandise, as heretofore, for the territory between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast 
furnishing only 25 per cent, the Atlantic coast will furnish 
the 75 per cent and the Central West but 25 per cent. The 
loss of this competitive traffic to the Central West will be 
tremendous, and this loss can be retrieved only in one way, 
and that is by putting the Mississippi River in shape to give 
this section of the country water transportation. 


WHY TRAFFIC ON WATERWAYS HAS DECLINED. 


The opponents of inland waterways improvements contend 
that these once great highways of commerce are no longer pos- 
sible or necessary transportation agencies and, as proof of their 
contention, point to a decline of navigation on them. While 
we must admit that there has been a decline of traffic on water- 
ways we believe there is a satisfactory explanation for it. The 
Inland Waterway Commission found that railway interests, in 
a great many instances, conducted a successful campaign against 
waterway trafic by control of waterway fronts and terminals. 
purchase of competing vessels, discriminating tariffs, adverse 
placement of tracks and structures, and other unneutral ucts 
and: practices. A campaign waged along the foregoing line, to- 
gether with legitimate competition, caused a decline in river 
traffic. While water traffic is confined to the channel, railways 
extend their operations over large territories, and thus can 
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readily make up in receipts for reductions made at river points. 
The lack of properly constructed boats and modern terminals, 
such as the terminal at St. Louis with its up-to-date loading 
and unloading devices, and the one now being constructed at 
Minneapolis, which will contain every device and accommoda- 
tion known to engineering skill for the economic handling of 
freight, handicaps river traffic as much as the opposition from 
the railroads, if not more. The Government, through a board of 
engineers created for the purpose of investigating the subject 
of river barges and terminals, has designed an experimental 
barge of a type especially designed to take care of river traffic 
economically and safely, and municipally owned modern termi- 
nals are either being constructed or planned for in all important 
towns along the Mississippi River. European countries have 
had wonderful success in developing inland waterway trans- 
portation in connection with their railway systems, and their 
success is due in a large part to a recognition of the fact that 
up-to-date public terminals and harbors must be maintained. 
In some instances the amount expended for river and harbor 
facilities exceeds the amount expended on the channel itself. 
The expenditure of the different States along the Rhine for this 
purpose amounts to nearly $25,000,000. 

Fortunately, all the difficulties in the way of developing river 
traffic, as heretofore pointed out, can be overcome. Railway 
rates and service are now subject to public control. The roads 
can be compelled, under existing laws, to make physical connec- 
tions with water terminals, make through bills of lading, 
and to prorate charges with water transportation companies. 
Furthermore, under section 4 of the interstate-commerce act, 
a railroad in competition with a water route is prohibited under 
certain conditions from reducing its rates to and from com- 
petitive points, 

While waterways will continue to act as competitors and 
regulators of railroads in the most part, they will furnish 
greatly needed additional transportation facilities, in coopera- 
tion with those furnished by the great and extensive railway 
systems, The railroads recognize that in order to properly han- 
dle the rapidly increasing traffic of the country the present 
transportation facilities must be largely increased, 

The president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., Mr. Howard Elliott, one of the best-posted railroad 
men in America, in an address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on February 9, 1916, had this to say 
in reference to the necessity for increased transportation fa- 
cilities : 

In a time of profound peace in this country the railways are con- 
gested and can not carry satisfactorily the total load. hat could 
they do in their present condition if the added burden of war were 
thrown upon them? Many industries would haye to stop, because the 
eget first duty would be to handle the men and material incident 

The serious freight congestion of 1906-7 and the recent one 
e ee pe the fact that the railways have a very small “factor of 
safety” with which to meet the strain of a sudden and increased load. 

It is difficult to estimate how much money will be necessary to bring 
the railways of the United States up to the int of efficiency de- 
manded by the business of the country, but it is likely to be more than 
any of the estimates yet made. An interesting and instructive report 
upon this subject was made in 1912 by the committee on internal trade 
and improvements of the New York State Chamber of Commerce, of 
ie cre rae syn W. Fairchild was and is now chairman, This report 
8 5 $ 

“It Is 8 that it will require in the next five years to maintain 
railroad facilities 15 575 to the enormous traffic of the country the im- 
mense sum of $8,500,000, . Some idea of the magnitude of this sum 
may be had from the fact that it is eight times the national debt, it is 
more than two and a half times the amount of money in circulation. 
it is equal to all the deposits in the National and State banks, and 
nearly a ae to the entire money yalue of all the farm products of the 
country in one year. It is over three times the annual gross revenue 
of the railroads, and it amounts to nearly one-half of the existing rail- 
way capital represented by stocks and bonds. 

“The question of obtaining the $8,500,000,000 necessary to make rail- 
road facilities Rie to the expanding traffic of the country during the 
next five years therefore constitutes the most important problem now 
confronting business men.“ 

Notwithstanding that the majority of railroads of the coun- 
try have been permitted within the past year to raise their 
traflie rates 5 per cent, they still contend that they are power- 
less to meet this almost imperative demand so graphically de- 
scribed my Mr. Elliott, unless they are permitted further to 
greatly increase their rates; and if this right to raise their 
traffic rates is denied them, they can not fulfill their mission or 
be of great service to the people or provide for the future trans- 
portation needs of the country. 

Thus it is plain to see that the public must foot the bills in 
the way of increased rates for additional railway facilities. 

Since waterways are natural highways and can in the ma- 
jority of cases be put in a condition to carry traffic for less 
money than it takes to build railways and construct necessary 
additional terminals, would it not be a wise policy to spend a 


part of this money for the improvement of waterways where 
they can be improved to advantage? 

If bulky traffic could be restored to the waterways “ where it 
economically belongs,” so aptly stated by the Inland Waterways 
Commission, “and leave the railway equipment available for 
traffic properly moving by land, at the same time making pos- 
sible a reduction of the other rail rates by cutting off business 
done at a loss and by increasing the volume of profitable busi- 
ness on the railroads,” the same amount of traffic could be 
carrled with a much smaller original investment of capital, 
which would redound to the advantage of the publie and at the 
same time would enable the railroads to more efficiently handle 
traffic peculiarly adapted to that form of transportation. 

There is no doubt but what an advantageous reciprocal rela- 
tion could be established between railroads and waterways if 
all parties, including the Government, would come together in 
the spirit of mutual help and assistance. At least the demand 
that something be done to cheapen, and not increase, present 
traffic rates is so great that the parties concerned should make 
an honest effort to so reconcile any past differences they may 
have had and cooperate wherever cooperation is possible. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr, TREADWAY rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be extended for five minutes 
in order that I may have five minutes after the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] is through. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in the speech and the re- 


port of the chairman of the committee he refers to the way in 
which items have been cut down from the engineer's report. 
I am very glad that this is one of them. The engineer's report 
asks for $250,000 for the Brazos River from old Washington to 
Waco, and this item carries $215,000. We are therefore wast- 
ing only $215,000 instead of $250,000. The amount so far ap- 
propriated for the Brazos River is $2,556,250, That amount of 
Government money has been wasted, and I say that it is time 
that we stopped. It is a poor place to put more money after the 
amount already wasted upon that stream. No commerce has 
been developed or can be developed. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Another thing to which I wish to call 
attention is the remark that I made about this same item last 
year, and that is the idea that I am presenting now. I have 
not seen any occasion to change my view since that time. At 
that time I said: 

A grievous error was made when any appropriation was ever passed 
to commence such excuse for a navigable project as this, Let us man- 
fully acknowledge that error now, regard the money expended as lost, 
and cease appropriating Government money in the i of artificially 
constructing a river over a hundred miles or more in length. The 
item should never have been in a rivers and harbors bill. 

That is what we ought to do— acknowledge the mistake made 
10 years ago when this project was adopted and cease this ex- 
travagant expenditure. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY, I have only three minutes, and that is 
almost gone. 

Mr. BURGESS. Just a question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BURGESS. Does not this item show that it is for the 
construction of locks and dams heretofore authorized? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Ido not know just exactly what they want 
to expend the money on. I do not know what past appropria- 
tions have been expended on. You can not show any results up 
to date; there has not been a particle of commerce on the river. 
The engineers’ reports show that, and if we can not get com- 
merce by an expenditure of $2,565,000, where are we going to get 
it? The engineers themselves say in their estimate to our com- 
mittee that the amount required to complete this is indefinite. 
In other words, it is indefinite so far as the amount you have to 
expend in order to put the Brazos River in a navigable condition. 
We have experimented long enough in the expenditure of two 
and a half millions of dollars. Let us call that waste money, a 
big mistake that the Government eyer undertook the project, 
and not go into what the engineers themselves say is an indefi- 
nite extension of the amount you will be obliged to expend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, before I reply to the remark 
made concerning the Brazos River, I wish to call attention to 
some of these inland waterways which have been criticized here 
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to-day. In the case of all of them except one the appropriations 
made here are for maintenance. The one exception is the water- 
way from Chesapeake Bay to Albemarle Sound. All of these ex- 
cept the one last mentioned were in one or the other of the bills of 
1889, 1899, 1902, 1907, and 1910. I merely call attention to that 
fact to show the members of this committee that we are merely 
endeavoring to carry on work authorized years ago, or rather, 
I should say, to maintain work that we have already done, in the 
hope that the waterways thus improved will become useful 
avenues of commerce. 

Now, with regard to the Brazos River. That is to be a 
canalized stream, and can not be used until the whole lock and 
dam system is completed. It runs through a country rich in 
agricultural resources, and it is supposed, whenever it is com- 
pleted, that it will perform a good work and that the country 
will receive ample returns for the money invested in it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Just one moment. It is to cost when com- 
pleted something like $4,000,000, nearly half of which has 
already been appropriated. Now, the appropriation in this bill is 
for the purpose of continuing this work of improvement—this 
work of canalization—without which the money we have already 
expended will be thrown away, without which no test whatever 
can be made as to the efficiency of the work provided for in the 
projects that the Government engineers have laid down and 
which Congress years ago entered upon. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How long have we been appropriating 
money for this Brazos River project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was adopted, I think, in the 1905 bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. In 1902. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. - Well, say 1902. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Now, can you tell the House how long it 
will be before this project will be completed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That will depend upon the appropriation 
we make, We could appropriate money here to-day sufficient to 
complete it perhaps in the next two years, but we are not under- 
taking to do that. Perhaps it would be better if we did. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Have not the engineers said all along that 
the amount necessary to complete it was not yet determinable, 
and they have never attempted to give a definite estimate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is correct about that. They 
have not been able to estimate precisely what it will cost, but it 
is somewhere between four and five millions of dollars, accord- 
ing to the estimates. Now, if we are going to complete this 
work, we must go on with the appropriations. As to that, Con- 
gress must judge. This House can knock out the item if it 
wants to do so. I believe the work ought to go on to completion. 
I can not but believe that this river, running as it does through 
a grent agricultural section of the country, will be a useful 
artery of commerce whenever it is completed. 

Now, if this House does not want to complete it, here is the 
place to put on the brakes and to cut it out, but I do not ad- 
vise it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. All debate has expired by order of the committee. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] may have five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAGLE. Reserving the right to object, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes in order to make the 
facts about this Brazos River plain, after my colleague IMr. 
Harpy] has addressed the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE] 
asks unanimous consent that he may continue for 10 minutes 
additional. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will give me five minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, instead of making any talk 
myself, I will yield to my colleague [Mr. Eacre] to make a 
5-minute talk, or a 10-minute talk if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
10 minutes be allowed to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE] 
and 5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. I want to hear the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy], too, and I will not take the five minutes if it keeps it 
away from him. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask for 20 minutes then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for 20 minutes additional. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me we might 
as well vote on this. I do not want to cut it out, thougu 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, this is a very 
interesting topic, and I think the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
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Eacte) ought to have an opportunity to present his side of the 
case as well as his colleague Mr. HARDY. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall have to object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FREAR. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 44. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and five gentlemen are present, a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Tellers are requested. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Sraux- 
MAN and Mr. Mann, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to inquire whether 
the gentleman from Illinois desired tellers on the amendment 
or tellers on the presence of a quorum? 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is no such thing, except by unanimous 
consent, as tellers on a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee would have the right to 
question the count of the Chair. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. FREAR]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
41, noes 61, 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trinity River, Tex.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
by open-channel work, $50,000; for improvement by the construction 
of Locks and Dams Nos. 3 and 5, $250, : Provided, That no part of 
the latter amount shall be expended until the city of Dallas or other 
local interests shall have contributed the sum of $50,000 toward the 
improvement. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph covering lines 1 to 7, inclusive, on page 21. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the paragraph, lines 1 to 7, inclusive, on page 21. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we 
can not arrange for limiting the debate. 

Mr, MANN. This is too important an item, Mr. Chairman, 
to attempt to fix debate. I think the gentleman from Florida 
was very unfair on the last item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Treapwar] is recognized. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, in order that I may not 
be accused of making any unfair or incorrect statement, I want 
to read what I have to say about the Trinity River. It is based 
upon the details contained in the engineers’ report. It is use- 
less to make the motion to strike out, for the friends of the 
item are here in force, but people ought to know about these 
provisions, and what we are voting on. I read: 

“As the Chairman has referred to the Trinity River appro- 
priation in his report, a word may be said relative to this no- 
torious, if not noted, stream. The extract from the engineers’ 
report, published as an appendix to the committee report, gives 
some idea of the return Uncle Sam is likely to receive for the 
extravagant appropriations carried in this bill as well as in 
past ones, and the anticipation of future ones. 

“The Trinity River is 650 miles long. It is 5124 miles from 
Dallas to Galveston Bay. Appropriation was first made in 
1902, and from that time to June 30, 1915, there has been ex- 
pended on this notorious stream $2,069,262.42. In 1905 the 
people of Dallas showed their generosity by contributing $66,- 
000, and thereby doing exactly what they are trying to do in 
this bill—secure continuation of appropriation by a compara- 
tively small local contribution. 

“The engineers do not consider that the project has been 
adopted in its entirety, but only such portions as specifically are 
appropriated for. House Document No. 409, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, first session, calls for 37 locks and dams with incidental 
dredging and open-channel work, thereby securing six-foot navi- 
gation at a cost of $4,650,000, and $280,000 annually for mainte- 
nance. Out of the 37 locks and dams only 7 have been specifi- 
Ponsa appropriated for, and the location of two others author- 
ized. 
Navigation of this river is still impracticable for even light- 
draft boats above Liberty at ordinary low-water stages except in 
the disconnected pools formed by the completed dam. 
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“Think of it, gentlemen of the committee, that we have 
already spent over $2,000,000 of Uncle Sam's money, and there is 
to date no possibility of navigation. Only one-fifth of the project 
has been provided for at a cost of nearly one-half the original 
estimate for the entire project. 

“The tonnage on the river has decreased enormously as 
shown by the engineer’s statement. In the year 1914 there was 
12,610 short tons handled, at a value of $102,000, whereas in 
1912, 60,677 tons are recorded, at a value of $768,715. This con- 
sists mainly of logs in rafts. 

Is it any wonder that a Government engineer at one time 
suggested that artesian wells should be dug to supply water 
for this stream, and that the ardent advocate of the appropria- 
tion should have offered as a possible explanation of this idea 
at the committee hearing that if the water was flowing under- 
neath it might be well to get it above the surface through boring 
into it. 

“The committee report states: ‘It is believed that greatly 
increased river traffic will result even upon the completion of 
this section, as it will materially lengthen the period each year 
during which the river can be used.’ 

“T dread to think what the result will be when that section 
is completed in proportion to the present statistics of decreased 
transportation of logs. Would it not be much less expensive for 
Uncle Sam to buy the standing timber, for a national park, and 
try to induce some water to remain either above or below, rather 
than cut down the timber and pay such tremendous prices for 
an opportunity to transport it by water over this stretch of 650 
dry miles in the section of the ‘ Lone Star’ State so ably repre- 
sented by our delightful companion, the ardent supporter of 
Trinity River appropriations, our genial friend and kindly asso- 
ciate, Mr. SumNers. Much more could be said of the merits 
of Trinity River as an arid proposition, as an artesian well 
development, and as a sink hole for Uncle Sam's money.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I know nothing 
whatever of this project, having never seen the Trinity River, 
and therefore I am obliged to rely upon the report of the com- 
mittee and the opinion of experts. That there is no greater 
expert in the world than former Senator Burton has been certi- 
fied to over and over again by my good friend, my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. He does this in his minority report 
and in his speeches in and out of Congress. He has done it in 
the speeches he has made here during the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield. 

Mr. FREAR. How many years ago was that report made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman refers to me personally. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In 1901 Mr. Burton was chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House. 

Mr. FREAR, That was 15 years ago. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That does not make any differ- 
ence, He was an expert. But apparently he is an expert only 
when his opinion agrees with the opinion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [laughter)—if that is the comment which the gentle- 
man interjects here in violation of the well-known rules of the 
House. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not. 

Mr. FREAR. I object, Mr. Chairman, to the gentleman ad- 
dressing me in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will withdraw that, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman objects. But I wish to call the attention 
of the House to the opinion of the well-recognized expert, 
Senator Burton, who, in the language of my colleague from 
Wisconsin, knows more about waterways and waterway projects 
and the whole science of waterway improvement than any other 
man in the United States. On January 9, 1901, Mr. Burton, 
then a Member of the House, said: 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors present this 
bill with the confidence that no measure before Congress confers greater 
benefit upon the country. 

I turn now to the next page, page 780 of the Recorp of that 
date, where he discusses specifically the Trinity River in Texas. 


He says: 
We have not included in this bili aog. rojects for locks and 
dams, except in Trinity 24 7700008 in the Sta oot where we have 


appropria mi or authorized 
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I am to the committee that on first examining this 
project Aid did not et think favorably of it, but t gave it a good deal of 
consideration. The committee called before them the engineer havi 


and it seemed to us that an expenditure oi 
The river is 3 capable of improvement. 
It has stable and the construction of locks and dams is a com- 
penray easy problem. There is a great amount of trafic in prospect, 

from we source to the mouth and from the mouth toward the 
source. In this particular it differs from many other rivers, where 
the bulk of - traffic must necessarily be one way. Great quantities 
of cotton ana will be carried toward the month and from the 
mouth tow: source timber and bulld material for the large 
expanse of i tributary to Dallas toward the north. 

Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Burton, then a Member of the 
House, in the rôle of a prophet foretold the great commerce to 
develop on that river he had in mind the completion of the 
project. That project is not yet completed, nor nearly com- 
pleted. The unwise practice of the Government has been to 
appropriate in driblets, necessitating additional and unneces- 
sary expenditures from the Public Treasury, and delaying the 
completion of much needed works. 

As I have said, I know nothing about the Trinity River, and 
am merely citing the opinion of an expert, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said here that there is no business deyel- 
opment on this river. That, I believe, is very true. Business 
could not well develop where there is a depth of 8 or 4 or 5 
feet of water part of the way and then a shoal where the 
water is only a foot deep. Business can not increase, because 
there is no opportunity for continuous traffic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose, after we had ex- 
pended $250,000,000 on the Panama Canal and only partly com- 
pleted it, somebody had said, “It is a failure. No boat has 
yet gone through it, and yet we have expended $250,000,000 on 
the infamously wasteful project!” Is that a fair way to dis- 
cuss a proposition like this? Not at all. Absolutely, the only 
way in which it could be told whether the prophecy of that 
great expert, Senator Burton, was well founded or not would 
be to complete the project. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield. Senator Burton 
is responsible for putting this river under improvement by the 
Government. He is responsible for putting the Brazos under 
improvement. And yet now he repudiates repeatedly, in state- 
ments and arguments made since he left this body, every argu- 
ment that he made while here. Under such circumstances a man 
is not necessarily a thief, a believer in the plundering of the 
Public Treasury, because he listens to the great Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which has reported this bill, containing no 
new project except one—and that the one insisted upon by the 
President of the United States—a bill making appropriations 
only for work upon projects already begun and which the com- 
mittee, in their judgment, think it would be better to complete 
by proper appropriations than it would be to throw away every- 
thing which the Government has already invested, That is all. 
Never before have I heard the word “ thieves ” applied as it was 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Carraway] in his remarks. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He said that the bill from be- 
ginning to end—and I quote him literally—from alpha to omega, 
was a fraud—a “ thieves’” bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is one appropriation in 
this bill in which I am interested, and I am free to acknowledge 
it. I hear the laughter of my friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop], who, 
as I said, has very little water in his district, excepting in a few 
cisterns. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Iwas laughing simply because some one observed 
that it was needless for the gentleman from Wisconsin to say 
that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘The project for my home city is 
so good that it has received the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee of the present House, as it did also of the committee of the 
last House—so good that it passed this body without an adverse 
comment and was incorporated in the substitute bill which Sena- 
tor Burton himself proposed in the Senate. 

No honest man ever has to vouch for his own integrity, and 
no honest man ought to arise in the House of Representatives of 
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the Congress of the United States and charge his colleagues in- 


discriminately with supporting a thieyes’ bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to see if we can not agree on 
a time for closing debate. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I should like to have five minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I should like 15 minutes, 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Will not 10 minutes do the gentleman? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I do not think so. This project has been 
very severely attacked. I should like 15 minutes. I have not 
spoken at all on this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time is desired on the other 
side? 

Mr. MANN. Twenty minutes over here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, 
20 minutes to be controlled by. myself and 20 minutes by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mouse consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 40 minutes, 20 minutes to be controlled by him- 
self and 20 minutes by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. ee Did the gentleman have five minutes to 
himsel 

The CHAIRMAN, No; the gentleman’s five minutes will have 
to come out of the time agreed upon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] gets himself worked up by twisting what I 
snid. A man ought not to go out looking for trouble, and twist 
what somebody has said in order to get it; he may be able to 
find it in that way. I never meant that the committee were a 
set of thieves, and never so stated. What I did was to read from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, a newspaper published in the terri- 
tory of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer stated that the bill was a thieves’ bill. I 
snid that I could see no difference in the world between the bill 
that carried $1,200,000 for the Philadelphia Inquirer’s territory 
and a bill that carried $2,700,000 for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer's territory; they were morally the same. But the 
Philadelphia Inquirer saw all the difference in the world, due to 
the difference between the appropriation of $1,200,000 and an 
appropriation of $2,700,000. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
wants to torture that into my saying that the bill was a thieves’ 
Dill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman read that, and 
did not the gentleman then say that that was one of the few 
utterances of the Philadelphia Inquirer with which he agreed? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Well, now, the gentleman certainly does 
not want to torture that into saying that it was a thieves’ bill. 
I did not make any such statement as that. I do say that you 
could look always for a motive in votes of Members on this 
floor. Sometimes there are exceptions to it, but you look to 
the motive, and with a few exceptions you will find that those 
who stand for the things have projects in their own districts 
in the bill. Nobody believes in it except the men interested. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think that this will 
make a nice, beautiful, motor-boat project? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Oh, it is not good even for motor boats. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
that is good wit when it comes from up alongside of the Erie 
banks? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. It is good in any particular locality where 
money is poured out and for the reason that the money in the 
Treasury is emptied into that locality. You talk about a 7-foot 
canal or a 5-foot canal, and we have demonstrated on this floor 
time and again by producing the facts that a 7-foot canal from 
Buffalo, N. L., across to the Hudson River failed. They are try- 
ing to deepen it to make a 12-foot canal; but, according to the 
showing on all inland streams, the thing will fail like the T-foot 
ceanal failed. Why? Because there is only one kind of deep- 
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water transportation that is keeping up, and that is where the 
boats can go with their own propellers carrying over a thousand 
tons of freight directly upon the waterway. ‘The Mississippi 
River transportation failed. Can anybody say that is because 
they have not got water enough? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. MANN, 
IMr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I have high regard for the 
opinion of Senator Burton on these projects. As we all know, 
Senator Burton was a very ardent advocate of the canalization 
of the rivers in the United States. I do not know whether his 
opinion regarding that great general proposition is changed or 
not. In my judgment it has very materially changed. This 
proposition for the improvement of the Trinity River is a pure 
canalization proposition. There are hundreds of rivers in the 
United States that I believe would offer better prospects for 
successful canalization on this scale than this particular river 
in Texas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
those streams. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think we have two in the State of Iowa. I 
will say the Cedar River and the Des Moines River, and such 
rivers are all over the United States. 

I do not find fault with gentlemen who believe in the canaliza- 
tion proposition, but I suggest to the gentlemen at this time 
who have this particular project in view that there is no justiti- 
cation for the expenditure of $250,000 for the building of two 
more dams. In the first place these dams can not be built 
for less than $300,000, if the engineer’s report is to be believed. 
Fifty thousand dollars for the continuation or keeping up of 
the work is all that can possibly be justified at this time. I 
think gentlemen absolutely ignore the fact that we have no 
right to spend one single dollar of unnecessary money at this 
time. We have no right now, in view of the tremendously in- 
creased expenditures that will necessarily be before this Con- 
gress for passage, to incur such a questionable expense as this. 

I will say to gentlemen on the other side, who must in the 
last resort assume the responsibility for the passage of this bill, 
that, in my judgment, there was no necessity for taking up and 
passing this bill at this time, and if it had been brought before 
us in any form, it ought to have been brought before us in the 
form in which only necessary and inevitable expenditures were 
provided for. I voted against the consideration of the bill, I 
think it is unwise now, and it will be a load for the Democratic 
Party to carry in the coming campaign. The party will not be 
able to justify the expenditure of these millions of unnecessary 
money in view of the condition of the Treasury and in view 
of the calls that will be made upon it. The majority will not 
be able to justify the passage of this bill, carrying these enor- 
mous expenditures of money, in view of the fact that you will 
be called upon to lay upon the people an enormous burden in 
taxation, that will necessarily have to be laid upon them to pass 
the necessary defense bills. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[ Mr. Coorer] has twice this morning criticized me. He has 
on several occasions heretofore exercised the same right of 
criticism which is his, I acknowledge. I have not yet replied 
in a single instance, and I wish the House to bear evidence of 
that fact. Isay to him and to the House that I have the highest 
respect for him personally, because he is an old Member, and 
I have exercised the fairest disposition toward him on all occa- 
sions, although when desiring to interrupt him and make cor- 
rections he refuses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield now. Time 
after time the gentleman has challenged some statement made 
by me. I am ready to answer any question but do not expect 
to reply in kind. I regret very much that he has made his 
criticisms personal. On the 1914 bill he had a right to vote for 
the bill if he chose; he did so, and I voted against it. On the 
second 1915 bill he had the right to vote for that bill if he chose; 
he did, and I voted against that. And on this bill he has the 
right to vote for it, and I have the right to and shall vote 
against it. He can challenge Senator Burton if he chooses, but 
the unfairness of it all lies in this, that while Senator Burton 
many years ago believed the Trinity River canalization was a 
good project, on the floor of the Senate he has said repeatedly 
in debate that he has seen the mistake not only in this case but 
in many others. And why? Because Senator Burton was chosen 
as the leading waterway expert of the country by Congress 
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and sent to Europe as chairman of the National Waterways 
Commission. He made a careful investigation of many canali- 
zation schemes there, and he came back with changed ideas, 
because he found that they were not a success, with the excep- 
tion of the Rhine and a very few other projects where conditions 
differed widely from those found in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that Senator Burton included 
the project of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] in 
his statement. I should have done so, because it is an impera- 
tive case on a harbor carrying a valuable commerce. It is a 
harbor on Lake Michigan, but why that should stand side by 
side with the Brazos and Trinity and many other questionable 
projects I fail to understand. It seems to me that that can be 
no defense to such items. If the gentleman has any inquiry to 
make of me and will give me a chance to reply, which he re- 
fuses every time, I shall be very glad toanswer. I dosay of Sen- 
ator Burton that I understand that his judgment was based upon 
his trip to Europe and that he was disappointed in conditions 
found there, and when he came back he made statements on the 
floor of the Senate repeatedly about the Trinity and other rivers, 
giving reasons for their abandonment. He has shown the weak- 
ness of those projects from a commercial standpoint. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. FREAR. I shall be glad to reply at any time, if the gen- 
tleman desires, as to any project criticized or any statement I 
have made. The charge made to-day and the other day is and 
was that I have said $850,000,000 had been expended by the 
Government on waterways. It was a mistake in expression. 
I should have said “ appropriated,” for no man can tell exactly 
how much has been expended. It varies hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every day. Eight hundred and fifty million dollars 
have been appropriated by this Government for waterways, and 
no one ean deny it. Over $800,000,000 had been expended eight 
months ago; but surely no importance can be attached to that 
statement, because it was fully explained in general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the dis- 
cussion of this bill has demonstrated the false principle on 
which the bill is founded. When these questionable items are 
discussed gentlemen upon that side and the gentleman from 
Philadelphia [Mr. Moore] on this side point to something that 
Senator Burton has said as a justification for the item carrying 
a useless expenditure to-day. During the past 15 years we 
have appropriated for the improvement of waterways and 
rivers and harbors in the United States more than $300,000,000. 
Since Senator Burton first placed some of these items in the 
river and harbor bill, we have expended millions upon them. 
Senator Burton then thought and argued on the floor of this 
House that the improvement of them wonld increase the com- 
merce upon those rivers, and during the latter years of his 
service as a Member of Congress he observed that the more 
money we spent the less the commerce on some of these 
streams, and hence Senator Burton assailed such items. He 
favored them when he thought their improvement would aid 
commerce, and when he found the expenditure of public money 
was useless, he was against them, and he gave good and suf- 
ficient reasons for his stand at all times. Mr. Chairman, when 
the statement was read here to-day, and a serious indictment 
made against that side of the House, I have wondered why 
some one on that side did not answer it, an indictment by a 
great newspaper in Philadelphia that this bill was controlled 
by thieves or something to that extent. Of course we ex- 
pected an answer to this sericus charge by those in control of 
the bill. I do not believe it, but it is a serious indictment, and 
I noticed when the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER] 
referred to it the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. Moore] 
applauded. Whether he applauded the sentiment or ap- 
plauded the criticism, I am unable to say. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not yield unless the gentleman will get 
me more time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will not yield 
to me, although he is attacking me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is another great paper pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, and it is the Bulletin of the Inland Deep 


Waterways Association. A 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the title is incorrect. 


Mr. GOOD. And by referring to page 2 of this paper I ob- 
serve that the editor is J. Hampron Moore, Esq. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is again in 
error. The title is wrong and he has read the wrong editorial 
name. 


Mr. GOOD. It is signed by J. Hampron Moore as president. 
There appears to be ne editor. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorr] seems to be the whole thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Whatever he signs is all 
right; but the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. GOOD. I observe that on the third page of this paper, 
fathered at least, I understand, by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GOOD. There is a beautiful picture of the Falls of 
Minnehaha, and under the picture are the words, “The Falls 
of Minnehaha,” and then follows this statement: This is not 
the Mississippi, but boats would have to ascend most of this 
height to get from St. Paul to Minneapolis. Mr. Frear must 
have been thinking of hydroplanes.” The gentleman who wrote 
that must have been thinking of submarines or something of 
the kind, because Minnehaha Falls are not on the Mississippi 
River. One does not go up Minnehaha Falls to go from St. Paul 
to Minneapolis, but the editor of this paper seems to think 
that is the case. At least, the statement is to the effect that 
one must go up most of the falls to go from St. Paul to Minne- 
apolis, and so we are led to conclude that Minneapolis is located 
some place midway between the top and the bottom of Minne- 
haha Falls. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why, the writer was quoting 
the statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. GOOD. This bill seems to be predicated upon just such 
statements as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr] 
oe to offer an amendment, and then I will yield him some 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

21, line 7, strike out “ $50,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $25 „000. * 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, up in the State of New York we 
are just about completing a canal which has been there a good 
many years, deepening it to 12 feet. I think the gentleman from 
Texas was probably right when he said that the Erie Canal 
deepened to 12 feet would be a failure, but the people of New 
York will have paid for it themselves. I think that in the 
canalizing of the Trinity River, since so much of it has been 
done, the United States Government might pay half and let the 
State of Texas pay the other half. I have introduced an amend- 
ment to equal the Government appropriation of $250,000 with 
$250,000 from the city of Dallas or the State of Texas. I be- 
lieve that it ought to be tried. And where any locality will pay 
half, it may be worth while to go into these projects. They could 
be made to pay. We could pass a law preventing railroads from 
putting down their rates and driving the boats out of the busi- 
ness. That is what we ought to do. [Laughter.] We ought in 
some cases to compel the railroads to put the rates up so as to 
let the people use these rivers, inasmuch as we have spent such 
great amounts of our money on them. If we are going to have 
water transportation, let us have water transportation. Let us 
use the water. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. n, we ought not to disguise to our- 
selves the fact that the river and harbor bills are under sus- 
picion and that Congress itself is under some suspicion in the 
minds of 2 very large share of the publie in the way of making 
appropriations. Many people throughout the country believe 
that our appropriations and our actions here generally are on 
the “pork-barrel” theory. One of the items which has been 
seriously attacked in the river and harbor bill is this canaliza- 
tion of the Trinity River and another was the Brazos River. I 
think that we owe it to ourselves before we make further appro- 
priations for the improving of projects of this kind that we 
should in some way require a new examination of the projects 
and a report to Congress, because if we go ahead making appro- 
priations of this kind without further examination the people 
will come to the conclusion that Congress makes appropriations 
largely upon the graft theory. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman yield? I wanted to 
say that we authorized such an examination and that it is going 
on now. It is authorized by and at least two bills— 
in 1912, as I recall, and I believe in the last bill, of 1915. 

Mr. MANN. I am sorry that the gentleman undertakes to 
talk in my time when he refuses to yield time. Of course, I 
have read the bill of 1915 and the bill of 1914 and the other 
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bills, but there is no reexamination of this thing, upon which 
we nre depending, at least. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We authorize this at this time, for a part 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield. The gentleman from Florida, 
who insists on closing debate all the time, wants to take all the 
time Ihave. If I had a second left, I would yield. 

Why do we not make an appropriation now? There is no 
reexamination of this project being made in a way that would 
satisfy anybody in the country. ‘There ought to be. In justice 
to ourselves these things ought not to be open to dispute in the 
country as to whether Congress is merely acting upon a “ pork- 
barrel” theory or whether it is endeavoring to make appropria- 
tions really in the interest of commerce, I do not know any- 
thing about the Trinity River, although I have listened to debate 
upon it by the hour in this House. I do not think the gentlemen 
who talk about it know a great deal in the way of expertness 
on the subject. We ought to know. The people ought to know 
that Congress is not proceeding upon the idea of dividing up the 
money in the Treasury to their districts for their own personal 
benetit, and that appropriations made here ought to be made 
and are made upon the theory that they are needed, are useful, 
and on the square. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I am persuaded that, under 
the circumstances, the best reply that could be made to the criti- 
cism which Members have directed against the Trinity River is 
to state the facts with reference to that stream. 

The Trinity River, as the name indicates, has three branches. 
One is the West Fork, which rises in Archer County, to the 
northwest of Dallas, flows through the counties of Jack, Wise, 
and Tarrant, and is united with the Elm Fork just above Dallas. 
The Elm Fork rises in Montague County, flowing south through 
the counties of Cook and Denton. From the upper point of the 
West Fork watershed to the city of Dallas on an air line is ap- 
proximately 100 miles, and by river 150 miles. The distance 
across the upper edge of the watershed of these two branches 
is approximately 100 miles. The watershed above the city of 
Dallas is approximately 7,000 square miles. The East Fork of 
the Trinity River rises northeast of Dallas, drains a part of the 
counties of Grayson, Fannin, all of Collin, and flows through the 
counties of Rockwall and Kaufman, joining the united West and 
Elm Forks 50 miles below Dallas. The average rainfall on the 
watershed above Dallas is as great as that in the States of Mi- 
nois, New York, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igah, and Ohio. The rainfall on the East Fork watershed ex- 
ceeds that of the watersheds of the other two branches. 

From Dallas to the Gulf of Mexico by river is 511 miles, with 
a practically uniform fall of considerably less than a foot per 
mile. The plan for the navigation of the Trinity River under 
which the improvements have been made has always and now 
deals with it as a canalization project. The gentlemen who 
criticize this project know this, but they will not do the project 
the justice to discuss it from that standpoint. 

The plan submitted by Col. Riché, under which work is being 
done, calls for 37 locks and dams, each with a lift of 10 feet, 
between the city of Dallas and tidewater, some forty-odd miles 
above the Gulf of Mexico. The Trinity River is unlike any 
other stream that I know of in this country, and in my judgment 
that difference is responsible for the fact that the casual ob- 
server has often not been impressed with its feasibility, while 
no investigator of the project from the first investigation in 
1852 down has pronounced it nonfeasible. Nobody, at least for 
20 years, has contended that money should be expended upon 
the Trinity River except in the promotion of its canalization. 
Nature has dug the canal deep and narrow through heavy 
gumbo soil that holds water almost like a jug. Its deep, rela- 
tively narrow channel and stable banks would enable locks and 
dams to be constructed at the minimum costs. I want to 
emphasize that it is unlike the average river, with caving banks 
and shifting channel, with sandbars forming and changing with 
every flood. There would be no danger of a lock and dam built 
across the channel being rendered worthless by a change of 
channel. There is another important consideration. It would 
not require anything like the same amount of water for the 
purpose of navigation that would be required in the ordinary 
canalized river, with sandy banks through which the water per- 
colates easily, and with a broad surface exposed to evaporation. 
These are definite and distinctive merits which the Trinity 
River has. 

Of all the projects now in this bill not one can compare with 
the Trinity in these important essentials, No stream in the 


world traverses a more fertile country, or one in which there is 


greater present or prospective development. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Carraway] says it can never be navigated. 
THE ENGINEER'S REPORT. 

In the report of the engineer made in 1899 it was stated that 
with these locks and dams navigation could be maintained at 
least eight months in the year. Unfortunately for the project, 
as it has developed, it was stated therein that $200,000 might 
be expended in sinking artesian wells along the banks of the 
stream to supplement the natural flow in order to make sure 
a longer period of navigation. This part of the report has 
been seized upon by those who have sought to make themselves 
famous by ridiculing this project. In this debate two members 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee have referred to it. 
Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there is a difference of position 
among Members of the House as to the wisdom of improving 
inland waterways, but there should be no difference of opinion 
as to the obligation which rests upon a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee when he comes before the House to 
report upon the facts developed in the hearings held before his 
committee. In his criticism of the Trinity River, the member 
of the committee from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] refers to the 
Trinity River as the stream which needs artesian wells for 
moisture. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trrapway] 
makes a similar reference. These gentlemen evidently pur- 
pose to create the impression that the sinking of artesian wells 
along the Trinity River was deemed by the engineer who made 
the report necessary to the navigability of the stream. They 
make these statements here and try to create that impression, 
notwithstanding the fact that I put into the record when this 
matter was presented to their committee a statement which 
nobody questioned then and nobody has undertaken to con- 
tradict, because nobody can contradict it, that by measurement 
beginning with October, 1898, and extending for a period of 
264 months, or during 774 days, with the exception of 73 days in 
that 263 months, it was shown that enough water came down the 
Elm Fork of the Trinity alone to operate the contemplated locks 
and dams on the basis of one lockage every 20 minutes. Now, the 
Elm Fork is the shortest one of the two branches of the Trinity 
which flow by the city of Dallas. Of course, this test demon- 
strated the sufficiency of the natural flow of water during 
8 to 10 months each year, which is far more than the average 
period of river navigation. But it is fair to the eminent en- 
gineer who made that report that the House knew that at the 
time the report was made $200,000 would have brought to the 
channel of the river from the artesian strata enough water to 
make more than 40 lockages per day and would have bridged 
over most, if not all, of such conditions as existed during the 73 
days mentioned. That is clearly what the engineer meant and 
in effect what he said. These critics do not quote the report. 
They deliberately try to create the impression that as a part 
of the general scheme for navigation during usual conditions 
artesian wells were deemed necessary. 

It is by this sort of method that this project is sought to be 
ridiculed into discredit. ‘These gentlemen, and particularly 
the one from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], complain that they are 
being criticized as seekers of political notoriety. I want to say 
this, Mr. Chairman: When members of the committee deal thus 
with a project they not only invite that criticism but they 
arouse that suspicion. These projects are entitled to stand or 
fall upon an analysis of them and a fair, candid discussion of 
their characteristics. Of course there are periods of drought in 
Texas. There were 73 days during the 2 years and 2 months 
which I have referred to in which there was a drought, and 
navigation doubtless would have been suspended during that 

me. 
ive DROUGHT AS AGAINST ICE. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin seem to regard that as evidence of the unfeasibility 
of the Trinity River project. If interruption of traffic for 73 
days during 2 years and 2 months were a test of the feasi- 
bility of a river for the purpose of navigation, not one stream 
in the section of the country from which these gentlemen come 
could stand that test. In February I eame down the Hudson 
River Valley and not one boat was in operation upon that river, 
not one boat had been in operation on that river for months, 
and I doubt if they are in operation yet. They did not have 
a drought in that country, but they had just as well have had. 
Not only during this winter, but during every winter, their 
streams are frozen solidly. Not a boat can move. The trouble 
with these gentlemen and with a good many others from other 
sections of the country who talk about “ pork ” is that everything 
is “pork” which does not “grease” their “barrel.” I do not 
defend, and no man can defend, the appropriation of money for 
a project which is not meritorious. 
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THE rairu OF DALLAS. 

This project is one in which a vast majority of the people liv- 
ing in that section believe. The people in the city of Dallas, 
which I represent, have never been called upon by the Federal 
Government for any contribution with regard to this project to 
which they have not responded. They paid for the lock and 
dam sites. They put in $66,000 at one time. They have diverted 
their sewerage and raised their bridges at large expenditures. 
They are now offering, if the Federal Government will make an 
appropriation sufficient to complete this project, to put $3,000,000 
into it, and this particular item, which is looking to the com- 
pleting of section 1 at a cost of $600,000, one hundred thousand 
of local money is to go into the project. 

I stated a moment ago that this project has never been un- 
favorably reported upon by the experts who have examined it. 
The first report was made on the Trinity River for the Federal 
Government by Lieut. William H. C. Whiting on the 23d day of 
January, 1853, from which I quote as follows: 

THE FIRST REPORT. 

For the purpose of navigation this stream is practical. During the 
time of high water being about 600 miles; during low water, at present 
being 100 miles. Passes through very rich cotton, wheat, corn, anc 
sugar lands. Season of high water is generally from abont the ist of 
January to the last of June. The river, however, has been known to re- 
main up for 18 months, ‘Transition from high to low water is not, as 
in most of Texas rivers, sudden. ‘The great 2 Aps and depth of the 
stream retains the water for a long time. At this time seven steam- 
boats are engaged upon the river, and despite the difficulties three of 
ihem are now returning from a point 600 miles from the mouth, The 
Trinity is the deepest and least obstructed river in the State of Texas, 
Its size, length, depth, and the section of the country through which it 
flows entitles it to consideration. 

The next report was made in 1890 by Maj. Allen, and was a 
preliminary survey from the mouth to Dallas, in compliance with 
the rivers and harbors act of 1890. His report was not unfavor- 
able from the standpoint of navigability, but the necessary ex- 
penditure was not advised on the ground that in his opinion pres- 
ent and prospective commerce would not justify the expense of 
improvement. In his report he stated that the Trinity was one 
of the most important avenues of commerce in the State until 
the building of railroads, 

DEVELOPMENT OF DALLAS. 


Maj. Allen, of course, did not find the immediate prospects 
for commerce upon the river at that time to justify such an ex- 
penditure, and he failed in his vision of the future. The Trinity 
River Valley at that time had no commerce to speak of; the 
bottoms were vast wastes of timber, and the prospect of these 
bottoms being subjected to cultivation were remote. ‘There was 
not a city upon its banks from the Gulf of Mexico to its head- 
waters. It was 10 years after that time before the city of Dal- 
las had reached a population of 42,000; 10 years after that report 
its postal receipts were less than $200,000; its city assessment 
was only $23,000,000; its building permits, $674,000; its real 
estate transfers, $4,500,000; and its banks’ deposits, $7,000,000. 
About this period that great southwestern section began to 
emerge from the second state of a country's development. It 
had already passed through the pioneer stage, and was emerging 
from a strictly agricultural and retail business stage to the stage 
of city building and the beginning of caring for its own manu- 
facturing, jobbing, and financial interests. From 1900 to 1910 
the population of the city of Dallas increased 116 per cent. Its 
postal receipts trebled; its city assessments trebled; its build- 
ing permits increased 700 per cent; its real estate transfers went 
from $4,000,000 to $26,000,000; and its banks’ deposits from 
$7,000,000 to $26,000,000. 

From 1910 to this time its population has increased from 
92,000 to at least 125,000; by 1914 its postal receipts had in- 
creased from $667,000 in 1910 to $1,075,000, its city assessments 
from $74,000,000 to $116,000,000, its building permits from 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000, its real-estate transfers from $26,- 
000,000 to $45,000,000, and its bank deposits from $26,000,000 to 
$31,000,000. In addition to this character of development, the 
vast bottom lands which lie between the city of Dallas and the 
Gulf of Mexico are being brought into cultivation. Two mil- 
lion acres of timber are between the city of Dallas and the 
Gulf which ought to be utilized, and would be utilized if trans- 
portation facilities were offered. There are vast lignite-coal 
deposits contiguous to the river, many sorts of clay, and the 
last engineer’s report made states that large beds of mer- 
chantable iron ore are along the river. 

There are no railroads paralleling this stream for any con- 
siderable distance, except at a distance from the stream of 25, 
30, or 40 miles. I am sure that if Maj. Allen could have fore- 
scon this development he would not have concluded that the 
prospective commerce upon this river would not justify the 
expenditure of money, especially if he could have seen the de- 
velopment of the vast section of the country to the north of 


Dallas, and could have appreciated the necessity of the agri- 

cultural and other products coming down from the great north- 

western section to find cheaper transportation to the ocean. 
RICHE’S REPORT, 

The third and last survey of the river was made by Col. 
Riché, under the act of March 3, 1899. He stated in his re- 
port that the watershed of the river had an area of 16,500 
square miles (a territory equal to the States of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Delaware), that the river 
traversed a fertile section capable of greatest development, 
and stated that locks and dams could be erected without ex- 
cessive costs, because of the river’s narrow, high, firm banks 
affording good foundation for the necessary structure. He con- 
cluded his report by saying that he considered 4-foot naviga- 
tion of the Trinity from Dallas to the mouth to be not only 
advisable but urgently necessary, and that it would accom- 
plish much good for a great many people. He also states in his 
report that the making of this river navigable would develop 
the rich bottom lands along the river and the adjacent terri- 
tory. That report, as stated, was made March 3, 1899, when 
Dallas was a city of 40,000 inhabitants, with a more or less 
uncertain future and no considerable development along 
broader commercial and manufacturing lines. The need and the 
opportunity for the use of this navigation is, of course, much 
greater to-day than it was when his report was made. Fol- 
lowing this report, the Trinity River project was incorporated 
in the rivers and harbors bill, and Senator Burton, chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee at that time, in his 
specon in the House on January 9, 1901, in discussing this item, 
said: 

SENATOR BURTON'S COMMENT. 


We have not included in the bill any new projects for locks and dams 
except the e River, in the State of Texas, where we have ap- 
propriated or authorized $750,000, part for general improvements and 
part for the construction of locks and dams. I am frank to say to the 
committee that on first examining this project I did not ra vor- 
ably of it, but I gave it a eal of consideration, The committce 
called before them the engincers having the improvement in charge, 
and it seemed to us that an expenditure of this amount was justified. 
The river is easily capable of improvement. It has stable banks, and 
the construction of locks and dams is a comparatively easy problem. 
There is a great amount of traffic in prospect both from the source to 
the mouth and from the mouth toward the source. In this particular 
it differs from many other rivers, where the bulk of the traffic must 
necessarily be one way. Great quantities of cotton and grain will be 
carried toward the mouth, and from the mouth toward the source tim- 
ber and building material for the large expanse of prairie tributary 
to Dallas toward the north. 


I understand, of course, that Senator Burton has changed 
his general attitude with regard to these inland improvements, 
and while he may haye changed his conclusions he can not 
change the facts stated in his speech upon which his conclu- 
sions were based. 

In the report of Col. Riché the Trinity River was divided 
into five sections, and it was estimated that a 4-foot naviga- 
tion would require 37 locks and dams, which he estimated 
would cost $4,000,000, and $550,000 more for 6-foot navigation. 
For the first section, which is the section from the city of Dal- 
las to about 50 miles downstream, where the East Fork of the 
Trinity unites with the stream flowing by the city of Dallas, 
five locks and dams were originally contemplated. This is the 
most difficult section, and to this original number two locks and 
dams have been added, making a total of seven, all of which 
are either completed or under process of construction, except 
locks and dams 8 and 5, for which the present item in this bill 
is intended. It is the opinion of many of those who are inti- 
mately familiar with the Trinity River that with this section 
completed, which would enable commerce from Dallas to reach 
the point where the East Fork joins, and with the stream 
cleared from there of snags and other obstructions, a considera- 
ble commerce could reach the’ Gulf, but with these two locks 
and dams not completed no use can be made, of course, of the 
expenditures of the Government heretofore made. It is as 
though a chain of seven links had been contemplated and two 
of the intermeditary links of which had not been made. 

It is not possible at this time, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee advises me, to deal with the entire project, because the 
engineers who were directed, under the act of 1912, to re- 
examine the Trinity, with the exception of section 1, have not 
yet made their report, and it is rather an interesting fact, in 
view of the criticisms which have been levied against this 
stream, that the reason given by the engineers for not having 
completed this report is that they have been prevented from 
making the survey by the high water along the river. 

These two locks and dams—8 and 5—are to cost $600,000, 
This bill carries an item of $250,000, being the amount which 
has been estimated to be expended this year, the remaining 
$50,000 to be provided by the citizens of that section. In this 
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connection I want to put into the Rxconp a list of boats which, 
prior to the time the railroads were built in this country, oper- 
ated upon the Trinity River, as follows: 

Vesta, Belle of Teras, Josiah H. Bell, Texas, Silver Cloud, 
Black Cloud, Col. Stelle, Lucy Gibinn, Justice, Ida Reese, Pearl, 
Eva, Barly Bird, C. B. Lee, Jack Hayes, Magnolia, Gov. 
Peasc, Nora, Como, Col. D. L. Cage, Republic, John J. Carr, 
Join S. Sellers, Henry A. Jones, Correro, Trinity No. 1, 1839, 
Trinity No. 2, Star State, Grapeshot, Yellow Stone, Warsaw, 
Laura, Constitution, Lafayette, Galveston, Emblem, Sabine, Del- 
renott, Sparta, Albert Gallatin, Friend, Rufus, Palmetta, Sam 
Houston, Rodney, Dayton, City of Houston, Putnam, Mary 
Leonard, Eclipse, J. B. Sydnor, Ogden, Matamoras, Thomas N. 
McKinney, Oricans, Bay State, Frank T. Archer, Belle, Neptune 
No. 1, Neptune No. 2, John Jenkins, J. D. Hindes, Harris, Fort 
Henry, Mollie Ifambleton, Camargo, Uncle Ben, Cleona, Kun- 
flower, Diana, and Comanche. 

I wish to aguin call attention to the statement made by Lieut. 
Whiting, in 1853, that at that time seven boats were regularly 
plying upon the river, and two were on their return voyage 
from a point which must have been as far up as the city of 
Dallus. 

“WILY RIVER COMMERCE IS DISAPPEARING. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been stated in this debate that 
commerce is disappearing from American rivers, notwithstand- 
ing the vast amount of money which the Government is expend- 
ing for their improvement, and it is argued that the fact that 
this commerce is disappearing shows that these ‘expenditures 
ought not to be made. At first consideration it might seem 
that this argument is sound. but the fact remains that transpor- 
intion by water is the cheapest method of transportation known 
to mun. Whenever a stream is made navigable railroads reduce 
their rates in order to meet the water transportation. Now, if 
water transportation were not the cheapest means of transpor- 
tation, railroads would not do this. Nobody ever heard of steam- 
boats reducing their rate in order to meet ordinary railroad 

transportation. The reason why traffic is being driven from the 
streams is not difficult to understand if gentlemen really want to 
understand. Railroad lines deliberately reduce their transporta- 
tiou charges where they come into competition with water- 
borne traffic until they drive the boats from the streams. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman agree with me that the 
railroads ought to be prevented from putting their rates down 
to a point where they can drive the traffic off the rivers? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I do agree most heartily with the gentle- 
man. They use their revenue collected at other points just 
exactly as the trusts use their revenues collected at other points 
to crush competition at a given point. When the Central Rail- 
rond was built into Dallas cotton was being carried from in 
that neighborhood to the Gulf at less than $1.50 per bale. I 
have seen advertisements of the Central Railrond issued at that 
time in which it offered to carry cotton for $1.15 per bale. The 
result was that with the -diffieulty in keeping the channel 
Cleared and the various hazards incident to navigation upon 
the streams receiving no public attention, boats were driven 
from them, and then the ratiroads put the freight on cotton up 
to $3 per bale, and that same thing is happening all over the 
United States. 

In the report of the Industrial Commission of 1897, I believe 
it was, that commission was trying to discover why traffic was 
disappearing from the American rivers, Among the witnesses 
whose testimony it took was an old captain on the Mississippi 
River. He told the whole story in a sentence when he directed 
the attention of the commission to ‘the fact that the railroads 
were hauling cotton from aà point 250 miles from New Orleans 
to that city for 50 cents a bale, whereas at a point at right 
angles to that point and equal distance from New Orleans the 
railroads were charging $2 per bale. 

‘Now, I have no complaints to make at the railroads. I recog- 
nize that they are absolutely essential, and, of course, ought to 
be protected in the earning of a fair revenue, but unless there 
is something which has not reached my attention, I am sure 
it is contrary to the best economic interest of the country not 
to utilize also the streams of this country for ‘the transporta- 
tion of heavy freight not requiring rapid movement, and the 
utilization of the railroads for the transportation of passengers 

` and the other character of freight. With the power of rate 
control which the Federal Government and the several States 
possess and exercise, railroad tracks ought not to be permitted 
to parallel each other, and thus put upon a community ‘the 
burden of maintaining two or more railroads when one would 
serve the purpose, and certainly ought not to be permitted to 


parallel each other when there is a navigable stream that could 
be utilized. 

We are not unfriendly to the railroads in my section of the 
country, but with the rapid development of that country, we 
need also to utilize the Trinity River to give the cheaper rates 
of transportation, which a navigable stream alone makes pos- 
sible, for those commodities which do not require the rapidity 
of movement which the railroads afford. Not only is this pro- 
ject important to the people who live in the city of Dallas 
und the territory which lies between that point and the Gulf 
of Mexico, but it is important to those sections which lie to 
the north of the city of Dallas; to the grain growers of Okla- 
homa and Kansas. Its benefits will be shared by our neighbor- 
ing country, towns and cities, perhaps not to the direct extent 
that those immediately upon the stream would profit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I Will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
that the railroads in my vicinity, round about Pennsylvania and 
New York, have placed an-embargo upon the products from the 
gentleman's section of country, so ‘that they can not at times 
reach the seaboard? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I don not know ‘that. 

Mr. EAGLE. And that there are more than 50,000 leaded 
freight cars at the present time in that vicinity which can not 
discharge their contents? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Summing up what I have said and address- 
ing myself particularly to the erities of this river, I want to 
make this statement: ‘The Trinity River, from the standpoint 
of navigation, is a canal already dug; a deep, narrow channel 
cut through .gumbo ‘soil; stable banks; no sand bars; having 
therefore the minimum of -percolation, the minimum of evapora- 
tion, the minimum of expenditure for the keeping of the chan- 
nel open because of its noncaving banks, and absence of sand 
bars, the minimum danger of having the stream cut a channel 
around the lock constructed (there is no such danger), the mini- 
mum expenditure for the locks and dams for volume of water 
impounded, and the maximum of territory to be developed and 
served. As such, I present this project for comparison with 
any project in the world, and challenge critics of the project 
to meet these specific statements. To those from the North and 
East who object to this stream because we sometimes have 
droughts in that section, I ask them to name a river in their 
section that is not put out of commission three times as long 
each year as this stream would be unable to afford the water 
to make the necessary lockages per day, to carry a vast com- 
merce. I recognize the difficulty which Members have who 
want to be fair about this matter. Their knowledge of rivers 
is limited to the average ‘stream in this country which flows 
with a shifting current between wide shallow banks. With 
such a stream where there is large percolation and evaporation 
and channel obstruction, greater volume of water is necessary 
in order to make navigation possible, than with this stream 
which I represent. It is a canal, gentlemen, already dug. 

I have the statement upon good authority, though I have not 
made the comparisons myself, that during the period in which 
the measurement was taken to which I have referred, with the 
exception of the 73 days mentioned, ‘more water came down the 
Ehn Fork of the Trinity than was utilized at that time for 
moving the vast commerce then on the Erie Canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 21, line 7, after the word 
improvement,“ change the period to. a colon and insert: Provided, That 


no part thereof shall be expended until after a reexamination by the 
Secretary ‘of War and a favorable report ‘thereon to Congress.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 40, ‘noes 65. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TOWNER : ie 
50,000.“ strike out the semicolon and in 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 


21. line-2, after the figures 
lieu insert a period, anil 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cypress Bayou and waterway between Jefferson, Tex., and Shreveport, 
La.: For maintenance, $5,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] put a 
speech in the Recorp on the 13th of January last in which he went 
out of his way to talk about public buildings. He had something 
to say about a $60,000 building in a $5,000 town. I want to state 
to the gentleman that if he is going to make a fight on “ pork- 
barrel“ legislation, as he calls it, he ought to at least be partially 
consistent. In the last Congress the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[| Mr. Frear] introduced a bill to appropriate $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site and the construction of a building thereon in a 
town in his district with 2,810 population. [Laughter.] The 
postal receipts are $10,748.63, just over the line. He introduced 
another bill to construct a building at Rice Lake, Wis., costing 
$75,000, where they had 3,963 population and twelve thousand 
und some odd dollars postal receipts. 

Now, I want to say that I am in favor of constructing buildings 
in towns of that character. I think it ought to be done. But the 
gentleman from Wisconsin denounces that kind of legislation as 
“ pork,” and it seems to me that the gentleman is in favor of 
“ pork ” if he can get his slice of it. [Laughter.] 

I want to say further that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Curror], iny distinguished friend, has at the present time five 
bills pending in committee for the purchase of sites and the 
construction of buildings, and one of these is for a town called 
Bicknell, Ind., where the postal receipts are $6,971.09, the popu- 
lation is 2,794 people, and he asks for $100,000 appropriation. 
[Laughter.] He goes my friend from Wisconsin $25,000 better. 
It does seem to me that these gentlemen who have got no rivers 
and harbors in their districts to be taken care of ought not to 
join the yellow press of the country in indiscriminately de- 
nouncing “ pork-barrel” legislation; but if they do, they ought 
to be consistent in their course and not prefer these bills. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. It was that very thought that induced me to 
refuse to introduce any more such bills into Congress. I could 
explain to the gentleman, but I did not understand when I first 
came here, and I introduced those bills. I stopped as soon as 
I discovered it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman has reformed in that 
regard. 

Mr. FREAR. I have refused since to introduce further bills 
of that kind. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman made the same fight 
against the river and harbor legislation in the last Congress, 
when these bills were pending. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but I could not withdraw the bills after I 
had introduced them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the public-build- 
ing legislation is the most iniquitous legislation that this Con- 
gress undertakes. I believe that no public building ought to 
be erected in any town of less than 25,000 people. I do not 
believe that any public building ought to be erected in towns of 
9,000 or 12,000 or 15,000, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to ask the gentleman if it is 
not true that there is already available in Chicago a million and 
three-quarters dollars simply for a post-office site? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And is not the greater part of the 
Chicago delegation, including the gentleman himself, asking for 
an addition of four and a quarter million dollars for the site, 
making it $6,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If Chicago has $6,000,000 to buy a site, 
does not the gentleman believe that in good conscience these 
enterprising towns in the rural districts ought to have $25,000 
or $50,000 to buy a site and put up a building? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be frank with the gentleman from 
Florida. I really do not think that any city in America of less 
than 25,000 people ought to have a public building unless it is 
a city where they have the courts. I think so for this reason: 
Everybody knows that in a town of 900 or 1,000, or even 5,000, 
the postal facilities can be furnished at an expense of not ex- 


ceeding $1,000 or $1,200 a year. Everybody also knows that when 
a publie building is erected the cost to the Government for rent 
and service runs not only to $1,200 but up to five and six thou- 
sand dollars a year. That is one of the reasons why the Post 
Office Department runs behind in the conduct of its business. 
The money of the people is invested in buildings in places where 
there is no justification for their erection, because the business 
of the community is not sufficient to warrant the expenditure. 
To put these buildings up as a monument to the community is 
unfair. We ought to put the public buildings up where they 
are needed and where the business of the country will justify it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to ask the gentleman, and I will ask 
unanimous consent to extend his time—does not the gentleman 
think that he has a better reply to the gentleman from Florida 
in that the Scripture justifies his contention that we ought to 
favor the large cities instead of the small towns where it says 
that the rich shall grow richer and the poor shall grow poorer, 
and to him that hath shall be given, and to him that hath not 
shall be taken away even the little that he has? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. y 

Mr. RUCKER. I understand the gentleman to say that he 
would not build a post-office building in a town with less than 
25,000 inhabitants unless they had the Federal court in it. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. And that court would be in session perliaps 
only four weeks during the year, while a post-office building 
is doing business the whole 12 months. What does the Federal 
court add to it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would build the building where it was most 
economical to have it. Now, as to Chicago and its post office. I 
desire to state to the gentleman from Georgia, the gentleman 
from Florida, the gentleman from Missouri, and to all the gen- 
tlemen here that the city of Chicago has a population of 2,500,000 
people. It has postal receipts of $26,000,000 a year. It turns 
into the Treasury of the United States $20,000,000 a year over 
and above the expenses for conducting the post office. Its postal 
business is increasing beyond the dreams of men. We can not 
keep pace with the increased business. We went into the build- 
ing we are occupying now in 1907. The receipts of the oflice 
were $12,000,000, and to-day the receipts are $26,000,000. 

We have a city with 39 great trunk lines of railroad, repre- 
senting over 125,000 miles of railroad. We are in the center of 
the country geographically. We are the distributing point for 
all the mail that comes from every section of the country, and 
we must have facilities to conduct that business. It is not 
Chicago that wants this appropriation, it is the people of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended for one minute. I 
would like to get some information. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I must object to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, it is only fair that I should be given an 
opportunity to reply to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But this is foreign to the subject under 
discussion. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true; but no objection was made to 
the discussion of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But he was talking to the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The same principle applies to the rivers and 
harbor of the country. They want to give everything to the big 
places and cut out the little ones, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Illinois may be permitted to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more, although I did not take my full time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply want to reply to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois may 
be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will not object at this 
time, but I will to any such further extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman if it 
is not true that the magnificent growth and the transcendent 
prosperity of Chicago, of which he boasts and of which we are 
all so proud, is largely owing to the fact that they have done 
business with all of the small towns within hundreds of miles 
of that city? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Of course it is true, and we are proud that 
they are so connected with us that we can do business with 
them; but the fact still remains that in asking for facilities 
with which to transact the public business there we do not do 
that because we want an appropriation, but we do it because we 
want to further expedite the public business. 

Mr, SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not take it away from Chicago if you 
want to, It is the place where you have to go to do the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Is the gentleman not willing to let some of 
the other towns get some business? 

Mr. MADDEN. We’ have facilities to send the mail into 
every section of the country. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he would not put a public building in a town of less 
than 25,000 inhabitants? 

Mr. MADDEN, That is what I say, and I will say it again, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then, following the line that the 
gentleman has just stated, that this building should be for the 
public convenience, would the gentleman not put a public build- 
ing in a town that was a customs collection district, where they 
need the offices, as well as the post office? 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course, if you have the customs collection 
district there and the headquarters of the courts and the town 
is smaller than 25,000 inhabitants, I would make an exception 
in that case, but it all comes back to this: If you can get the 
facilities to transact the public business for $1,000 a year, 
there is no reason on earth why we should spend $5,000 a year 
to do that same work. 

Mr. SUMNERS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to ask fhe gentleman this: 
I think the gentleman will agree with me that the Government 
does not rent the post office at any of these smaller towns except 
when the owner of the building gets at least 8 of 10 per cent 
out of it. It would not be business to rent it for any smaller 
rate than that. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not know what the rate is, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If that is true, and the Government 
can get money for 23 or 3 per cent, does not the gentleman think 
it would be a good business proposition to put buildings in those 
towns, provided you put ordinary workshop buildings there and 
did not build monuments? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the construction of a public building will 
not cost the people of the United States any more than the 
rent of a private building, I then would say surely put the 
public building up, but that is not the case, has not been the 
case, ind will not be the case, because every place we put up a 
public building we increase the cost of operating the department 
three, four, and five hundred per cent. 

Mr. CLARK or Florida. One nore question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. And is it not true that that is occa- 
sioned by reason of the fact that the Government employs 
expensive janitors, and so forth, to take care of the buildings, 
which is not done by the private owners in any of the small 
towns, and that there is no necessity for janitors at $1,000 and 


$1,200 a year? 
Oh, $1,000 and $1,200 a year, nonsense! 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. MANN. 
janitors get $45 n month in most of these places. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all, but it is the amount of money 
we invest in the building that adds to the cost. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman advocates the doctrine of 
renting whereyer the rental would be cheaper than the interest 
upon the investment and the expense of maintaining it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. RUCKER. If that is good for the Goverment, would it 
not likewise be good for the citizenship of this country? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. Then, would it not be well for men who are 
able to own their own homes to rent homes if they can get them 
more cheaply than they can maintain their own homes? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is that done? 
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Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman believe it would be a 
good thing in this country if men did not own their homes but 
lived in rented homes? 

Mr. MADDEN. Where a man can own his home I advise it, 
but where he can live more economically by renting, I advise 
that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words, just for a moment. A few moments ago we had under 
consideration an amendment to strike out the appropriation for 
the further improvement of the Trinity River. I made the 
observation that I thought this project, in view of the situation, 
ought to be reexamined, The distinguished gentleman from 
Florida, the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
interrupted me to ask if I did not know that it was already 
Provided for in the river and harbor bill of last year. I said 
that I did not, although I had read the bill; when he informed 
me that it was provided for, and he reiterated the statement it 
was provided for, and came in again and said it was so provided. 
I have again refreshed my recollection, and I find this. : 

The following projects now under improvement shall be reexamined, 
in accordance with the law for the original examination of rivers and 
harbors, with a vlew to obtaining reports whether the adopted projects 
Shall be modified or the improvement abandoned. 

But the Trinity River is not in the list. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman looked at 
the previous 

Mr. MANN. I do not ask the gentleman from New York to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. HULBERT, 
question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I have not finished yet, although I have scored. 
There is no provision in the bill or the law for the reexamination 
of the Trinity project. There is a general provision at the end 
of this section directing the Chief of Engineers to make a report 
upon other projects, river or harbor, the further improvement of 
which, under present conditions, is undesirable, or in which 
modifications of the plans of projects should be made. But 
there is no authorization for reexamination. We could not 
spend a dollar on it. If they find something anywhere in the 
United States at any time, irrespective of that provision, they 
can report it ought to be abandoned, but they never have and 
never will. But the gentleman from Florida was mistaken. Ile 
thought that the Trinity River was in this list, and it is not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I knew what I was talk- 
ing about. I was entirely frank with the House and I was not 
trying to deceive the gentleman from Illinois, If there is any- 
body on the floor of this House except my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois who can not see that the language in the act of 
1915 embraces every river and harbor in the country I would 
like to have him rise and state it. 

Section 14 of that act says: 

That the following projects now under improvement shall be re- 
examincd, in accordance with the law for the original examination of 
rivers and harbors, with a view to obtaining reports whether the 
adopted projects shall be modified or the improvement abandoned. 

Then, after naming several waterways upon which reports 
are directed the section proceeds: 

And the Chief of Engineers is directed to make a report upon an 
other project, river or harbor, the further improvement oF whic 
under present conditions is undesirable, or in which modifications of 
the plans or projects should be made. 

Certainly this language embraces not only the Trinity River, 
but every other waterway under improvement in the country. 
In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, the act of 1912 had this pro- 
vision in regard to the Trinity River: 

Improving ‘Trinity River, Tex.: Continuing improvement with a 
view to obtaining a depth of 6 feet between the mouth and Dallas 
by the construction cf locks and dams heretofore authorized, and for 
an accurate instrumental survey of the river as recommended in the 
Annual Report of the Chief of Tasincers for 1911, $425,000, 

Now, there was a provision specifically requiring the reexami- 
nation of the Trinity River, and an instrumental survey—what- 
ever that may mean. Now, that survey has been going on ever 
since, and is not yet completed. The engineers, however, con- 
sidering that the first section of that river, from Dallas down 
to a point about 50 miles below that city, was not embraced in 
that provision for the reason that it was already adopted and 
under improvement, and for the further reason, perhaps, thut 
they do not think it necessary to make another survey of that 
section, have been confining their investigations to the lower 
part of the river, the balance of the 511 miles, and expect to 
report upon the same between now and the next session of Con- 
gress, so that the portion of the river outside of the first section 
is being thoroughly examined, and a complete report will no 
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doubt be made upon it prior to the next session of Congress and 
in time for use, if need be, at that session. 

Aguin, I want to say that, under the provision contained in 
the act of 1915, not only are the engineers examining and re- 
porting from time to time upon the 10 projects mentioned, but 
they are also examining and will continue to examine other 
projects until they have completed the examination of all of 
them now under way, or such of them as they may consider 
undesirable or that should be modified. 

Now, I regret that the gentleman should have seen proper 
to question my good intentions here. I did not intend to deceive 
this House, the gentleman, nor anyone else. I hope I shall never 
stoop so low as to attempt any such thing, either here or else- 
where. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the motion of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
clese in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close tn five minutes. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman extend that to 10 minutes? I would like to have 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Could not the gentleman speak on some 
other item? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I could; but it might as 
well be here. I want to follow the gentleman, I want only five 


minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask to extend it, then, Mr. Chairman, to 
10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. SMITH of Minnesota addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, during this 
entire discussion there has been a great deal said back and forth 
in the way of insinuation about certain Members on both sides 
of the aisle being interested in certain propositions. The truth 
of it is that we are practically all alike. We are none of us 
saints, and none of us very great sinuers. 

The situation was illustrated a little while ago in the debate 
that took place. Here was my distinguished friend from Texas 
(Mr. Cattaway] and my distinguished friend from Iowa |Mr. 
Towner], and my other distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]; they were very much opposed to river and harbor bills. 
To their eyes a river and harbor bill is a “pork barrel.” It is 
“graft.” But remember they do not have a river in their own 
districts sufficiently large in which to take a respectable bath. 
{Laughter.] They lose nothing by attacking this river and har- 
bor bill. They have an opportunity to get a little political ad- 
yertisement, with perfect safety, at the expense of somebody else. 

Then there was my distinguished friend from Chicago [Mr. 
Mappen], and he thinks that an appropriation for a great city 
is a splendid thing, but if it is for a small town it is wrong, it 
is outrageous, it is “ pork.” And then there is my good friend, 
Judge Cor, of Indiana, who thinks that an appropriation on 
a river and harbor bill is an outrage, that it is wrong and in- 
famous, but that it is a good thing to get a hundred thousand 
dollars for a public building for a little town in his district. 
{Laughter.] It all depends upon whether or not it happens to 
strike the particular Member. 

Now, I have been a Member of this House for almost 14 years, 
and I have never yet seen a man that refused to take anything 
that was for his own district; and if there is one in this House, 
let him stand up, so that we may all see him. [Laughter.] 

Take even my distinguished friend here from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Frear, who has occupied so much time in referring to the 
“pork” contained in the river and harbor bill, and only a few 
moments ago he turned around in that magnificent and apologiz- 
ing way of his to his colleague and said, “I have a very friendly 
disposition toward your project.” That project is in Wisconsin. 


[Laughter.] He also has a very friendly disposition,” so far 
as I know, toward all the projects in Wisconsin. They are close 
to his district. His disposition grows friendly as he approaches 
home. 

Now, if there is any man on either side of this aisle that has 
ever refused an appropriation for his district, he ought to have 
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his photograph taken, so that it might be placed in the gallery 
of the immortals, and coming generations could gaze upon his 
benign and saintly countenance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red River, Ark. and Tex.: ti 
nance between Fulton, Ark., and A River, Tex 48,0068. ee 

cin FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto end 
in five minutes. 2 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman make it 
10 minutes? I asked the gentleman to postpone his request until 
the following item. = 

Mr. FREAR. I want only five minutes. 5 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I make it 12 minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man; 5 to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Ferrar], and 5 by the gentlemen from Nebraska [Mr. Sioan], 
and 2 by myself, if I need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
preceded me [Mr. Humpurey of Washington] has questioned 
my interruptions of the work of the committee here. I have 
spoken thus far on three different occasions, I believe, during 
the whole day, not very often; and he questions whether or not 
I favor anything that is not in Wisconsin. 

Why, assuredly, there is not a gentleman who can put himself 
in any other position who is in favor of waterways, and it is 
useless to iterate and reiterate such a proposition. But no 
waterway that fails to develop commerce after a fair test, and 
has had none in the past, should receive encouragement. If we 
are going to establish any rule of public honesty in waterway 
expenditures, we ougnt to criticize them and strike them out. 

I do not insist upon my own views; I do not question projects 
like that for the improvement of New York Harbor and many 
others. There is no question about those, and no gentleman 
would criticize them. 

But here is the Red River. Probably you are going to pass it. 
There is a $25,000 appropriation here. We have already appro- 
priated over half a million dollars—$520,000—for this strenm. 
What traffic do you find for last year? Outside of logs and tim- 
ber that floated down, just 5 tons, and you are asked to give 
$25,000 in this case. Does it not seem preposterous after many 
years of Government work? Five hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars have been spent on the river since 1886. It has 
been improved for a great many years, and 5 tons is the result, 
and $25,000 more is asked in the bill. 

In this connection I wish to read a letter which I have read 
pene, and which is from a man who lives on this upper Red 

ver: 


KIOMATIA PLANTERS’ Co., 
Kicmatia, Ter., June 13, 1914. 
Hon. Mr. Frear, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sm: In the June 6th edition of the Saturday Evening Post the 

first article in the editorials is one with reference to yourself and your 

Ph mg Investigation of the waste of the public money on rivers and 
arbors. 


Allow me to congratulate you on the step you have taken, and wish 
you great success in your much-needed probe. 

As a Red River planter, one who has spent 20 years on Red River, 
allow me to say (and it is the consensus of opinion of all my neigh- 
bors) that the improvement (?) of Red River this high up by snag 
boats is not only a farce, but actually detrimental to navigation—were 
such a thing possible—and to the land on the banks of the river. It 
is even a Joke among the crews of the snag boats themseives. 1 will not 

o into figures and dates as to the number of boats navigating Red 

ver, amount of money spent cn it. etc., as you have all these at hand, 
But as for the good it does, I can speak. ‘There has not been a boat 
(except a snag boat) on the river here in six years, and the last one was 
a booster boat that went to Shreveport to prove that Red River was 
navigable this high up, and it went down on the biggest rise we have 
had since 1843. The crews of these boats quit at 4 p. m. 

I wish you to know that this plantation has actually suffered from 
the work of the Government snag boats. . 

These snag boats are all right in their places, but this Simple Simon 
business is the limit. 7 

I understand the work on the Trinity is even more foolish and waste- 
ful of moncy. 

If this matter is of interest to you, I will gladly 
facts for you. At any rate, I would be pleased to 
posted as to the headway you are making in ibis line. 


GEORGR T. WRIGHT, 


t up some more 
ve you keep me 
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Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman know that the writer of 
that letter lives far above what is recognized as the limit of 
improvements on that river? 

Mr. FREAR. I take it not beyond the limit, because the snag 
boats work opposite his place, he says. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to the gentleman that the man who 
wrote that letter, if his pluntation is near his post office, can not 
know anything at all personally about the operations on the 
river. 

Mr. FREAR. He has observed the snag boats on the Red 
River, and he speaks from actual observation, if he is a reputable 
man, as I assuine him to be. 

Mr. WINGO. Then he must have been visiting a hundred 
miles below his home, because his plantation is not anywhere 
near where the river improvements are going on. 

Mr. FREAR. This letter speaks for itself. It is like the 
letter I introduced a few minutes ago, from some one who wrote 
to me about the Brazos. 

Mr. BURGESS. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. FREAR. June 13, 1914. I read it during the considera- 
tion of the last bill. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the name of the town? 

Mr. FREAR. Kiomatia, Red River County. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will refer to a map he will 
see how far north that is of the limit of operations on the Red 
River. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not yield further. Now, when we come 
to actual projects and we find that after the expenditure of over 
half a million dollars on this upper river the engineers say you 
have got 5 tons of actual commerce, apart from a little timber 
that floated down, do not you think it is time we examined into 
soine of these projects? Are we to accept them all irrespective 
of their merits? I am not disposed to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield my two minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 


{Mr. WINGO addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret that the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. SPARKMAN, refused me the five minutes’ 
time that I asked following the speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappren], as I have used little time during the 
consideration of this bill. I desired at that particular time to 
challenge the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mapex], who issued the metropolitan edict to this House and 
the country, that there shall be no public buildings in this coun- 
try, except in cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more. I want to 
say to the gentleman that a city of 2,000 has just as good a 
right to the money from the Treasury of the United States to 
establish a place for the legitimate public business as has the 
great city of Chicago. [Applause.] I have no public-building 
bill pending now, but I propose to have one or two pending. I 
am willing to make an issue between those of us who have in 
our districts cities of less than 25,000 population and the gentle- 
man nnd his lakeside metropolis. He boasts that Chicago, the 
city on the Lake 

Mr. COX. The Windy City. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘The city that the rural population of this coun- 
try have made, is entitled to large expenditures, because it does 
the business. Gentlemen of the committee, the business done by 
the Chicago post office is no more to the credit of the great ag- 
gregution of people and houses up there on the Lake than the 
making of the wealth in a bank is to the credit of the paying 
teller and the receiving teller. [Applause.] It is simply a mat- 
ter of distribution. Has it come to this, that the people of this 
country have built up four or five cities of a million or more, 
and when they have received from the Treasury the golden 
store of millions and erected great marble and granite buildings 
for doing the public business, after they are all fixed and have 
all they want, they are to say, There shall be no place in the 
small cities of this country over which the American flag shall 
float, no structure of which the people may say, ‘ This belongs 
to the Government. Something to connect us with Uncle Sam,’ ” 
Chicago has invested now in public buildings and grounds 
$6,982,166.99, and still are not satisfied. That would build 140 
public buildings in our smaller cities. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, I will yield to my friend—or to temptation, 
either, on occasion—and this time it is to my friend. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Nebraska 
whether he would be willing to go on record in favor of paying 
$5,000 a year to maintain a public building in a town if he could 
find means by which the public business could be transacted at 
a cost of $1,000? 


Mr. SLOAN. That was not the rule the gentleman laid down 
to the House. The rule he laid down to the House was a matter 
of population and not a matter of expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. I laid down both. 

Mr, SLOAN. And I took him up on the one that is the easiest 
to dispose of. [Laughter.] The other involves a condition 
unreasonable and unusual, a condition not necessarily con- 
nected with a prudent public-bullding policy. It may be that in 
this country we have built up a number of Frankensteins in New 
York and Boston and Philadelphia—I do not forget Philadel- 
phia, the home of my ancestors—which may turn and crush us. 

Mr. MADDEN. And Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania said 
the other day that all the good in Iowa came from Philadelphia. 
That is largely true; my father and mother came from there. 
{[Applause.] It was a time of great exodus and they left, but 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and his ancestors remained. 
The best went to Iowa, where I was born. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ouachita River, Ark. and La.: Continuing improvement by the con- 
struction of locks and dams heretofore authorized, $474,000; for main- 
tenance of improvement by open-channel work up to Camden, $25,000; 
in all, $499,060. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 13. 
beginning with the word “continuing,” down to the figures 
“$474,000”; also the words and figures, in lines 16 and 17, 
“ in all, $499,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 21, line 13, by striking out the language, beginning at 
line 13 with the word“ continuing,“ down to the figures 88474000,“ 
and also strike out the words “ in all, $499,000,” in lines 16 and 17. 

Mr. FREAR. So that the paragraph will read, “for an ap- 
propriation of $25,000.”. 

Mr. Chairman, for Ouachita River we have had an appro- 
priation of $3,700,000, and $499,000 in this bill. Deducting 


the sand, gravel, and logs, about 26,000 tons of commerce 


float in the stream. There is some traffic that ought to be 
taken care of unquestionably. But I am impressed very 
much with the opinion of the gentleman who is to-day the 
chief of the Mississippi River Commission, Col. Townsend. He 
has urged in this case and all other cases with two exceptions 
that we stop the canalization of rivers, stop what he considers 
is waste, until we can ascertain what we are receiving for the 
moneys we have been expending. I have quoted a part of his 
remarks to this effect. I read again from page 16 of the report: 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable stream in 
the Mississippi Valley that has been partially improved but would 
leave 58 of them in their statu quo confining operations to snaggin 
and maintenance of existing works. + * If facilities afforded 
by the Government are utilized, greater improvement of the Ohio and 
lower Mississippi, the upper Mississippi and the Missouri should then 
receive attention, 

We can not get any higher authority than that. Let us de- 
termine whether or not any of these streams will bring good 
results, and let us do no more than appropriate for maintenance 
in the meantime. In this connection the book of Prof. Moulton, 
in his thorough discussion of waterways, is enlightening, and I 
will just quote a paragraph in which he gives the experience 
of Europe: 

We have found from our — that everywhere in Europe no less 
than in the United States there has occurred. with the development of 
the railways a rapid decline in the amount of traffic carried on inland 
waterways. * * * To attempt now to return to the antiquated 
system of transportation of a half century ago * is to attempt 
to turn backward the clock of time. 

Mr, PARKER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he never quoted Army engineers. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I think the Rxconp will so show. 

Mr. FREAR. Let the gentleman find the Record and read it 
on me. Here is what Ex-Waterway Commissioner Reid says: 

Our river traffic has rapidly declined. European Governments pre- 
vent railways from maintaining direct competition and foreign barge- 
men are content with a few cents a day for their service. Conditions 
here are far more difficult to overcome, and a return to practical inland 
river 5 is possible only with radically changed conditions, 
not affected by expensive river improvements. (Ex-Waterway Commis- 
sioner Reid.) 

To the same effect is the opinion of Barnhard, a man engaged 
in the construction of boats for river use. We have the water 
in many streams, but practicality no commerce. Let us try out 
some stream and not spend money aimlessly on hopeless projects 
all over the country. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph close in seven minutes—five 
minutes for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] and 
two for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Sustnexs] says he does not like my position on tae Trinity 
River, and then he says that, of course, I am a neighbor to him 
and live in a rival city, and that we want the trade at Forth 
Worth. Do you know where the town of Waxahachie is? They 
are neighbors and constituents of the gentleman and own prop- 
erty on the Trinity River below Dallas. The Trinity runs down 
through Ellis County, and Waxahachie is the county seat of that 
county, and that is one of the counties of the gentleman's dis- 
trict. There are two distinguished citizens—one O. E. Dunlap, 
president of the Citizens“ National Bank, and the other is 
R. W. Getzendaner, the wealthiest man in Dallas County. Let 
us see what they say about the Trinity River. I have not 
got anything against the Trinity. The only reason I have 
sald anything about the Trinity and the Brazos was because I 
wanted to show the fallacy in the whole bill, and to do that I 
called attention to the two streams in my own State that I know 
all about. Then the gentleman tries to defend them by saying 
that I am a neighbor to them and live in a rival city. Here are 
the letters: 


Citizens’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Wavrahachie, Tex., January 30, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar CALLAWAY, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: I wish to commend you for your course on the rivers 
and harbors appropriation bill. That you are right in your position 
there can be no question. Money appropriated to make navigable dry 
ereeks hundreds of miles ye l from tidewater is money wasted. How 
so-called engineers can make favorable reports on such schemes is past 
comprehension. But they do it. Many seem to think the Government 
a big institution, with money without limit, and that every dollar they 
ean get from the Government by any means is fair, and that the people 
are gainers to that extent, when truth all 8 as purely 
governments are paupers. Every dollar the Government has must 
come from the people. If all these foolish appropriations were placed 
where good results would follow, it would be commended, Why Con- 
gressmen will vote for such wild, foolish appropriations is passing 
strange. It can only be assigned to ignorance or insincerity. The 
people are getting tired of such foolishness. I have heard many com- 
mend you for your stand. 

Yours, truly, O. E. Duxtar. 


Here is a letter from a man who has some interest in this ap- 
propriation. Listen to what he says: 
Tun CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Waeahachie, Tes., April 1, 191}. 


Hon. Oscar CALLAWAY, 
xg Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sir: From press reports I note that you have been opposed to 
further appropriations for the furtherance of the proposed navigation 
of the Trinity River. I do not think this a practi roject at all, and 
I wish to congratulate you on the fair, unprejudiced stand you have 
taken, especially so in the face of all the opposition and criticism this 
stand has brought upon you. Personally the cleaning and clearing of 
the underbrush along the river would be of much personal benefit to me, 
as I have considerable land adjoining same, but I do not think it right 
that the funds of the Federal Government should be used in bringing 
this about, although, as stated, should the Trinity be made a navigable 
stream it would be of considerable benefit to me and a project which 
would meet with my hearty support could I conscientiously believe it 
practicable, which 1 do not. 

With best wishes to yourself, I am, 

Yours, very truly, R. W. GETZENDANER, 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, if I felt that it 
had grown out of an unbiased and unprejudiced investigation 
and an earnest desire to secure the facts, and to make criticisms 
solely with a view of serving the public interests, I would say 
that I was both grieved and disappointed to find in the minority 
report filed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and also in 
his speech recently delivered in the House, an attack upon the 
Ouachita and Black Rivers in my district. When a man attacks 
a few things, it might be said that he had made a discriminating 
investigation; but when he attacks everything, it is evidence of 
the fact that he is simply against things generally and that his 
researches are for the purpose of making up a record for an 
indiscriminate onslaught. This seems to be his position, espe- 
cially in relation to the rivers in this country. 

It would be hard to find a more interesting situation than that 
presented by the Ouachita and Black Rivers, with their tribu- 
taries in Arkansas and Louisiana, or any place where a greater 
number of miles of navigable waters would be made available, 
for navigation and commerce than the proposed improvement of 
these rivers. 

The Ouachita River rises in Polk County, Ark., and flows in a 
southeasterly direction through the States of Arkansas and Lou- 


isiana, and is about 500 miles in length. A number of navi- 
gable streams flowing through a very fertile region empty into 
the Ouachita, these being the Bayou Bartholomew, the Bayou 
D'Arbonne, Boeuf River, Bayou Macon, Tensas River, and the 
Little River. The Tensas and Little Rivers, it would be more 
correct to say, join the Ouachita at Jonesville, La., and form what 
is known as the Black River. Black River is 56.8 miles in length, 
and flows into the Red River. Bayou Bartholomew is 300 miles 
long; Bayou D’Arbonne, 37 miles; Bayou Macon, 270 miles; 
Tensas River, 235 miles; Boeuf River, 300 miles; and the Little 
River about 100 miles in length. This project is for the im- 
provement of the Ouachita River from the mouth of the Black 
River to a distance of about 10 miles above Camden, Ark., a total 
distance of 360 miles. The plan of this project was adopted by 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, and was originally for the construc- 
tion of nine locks and movable dams. The river and harbor act 
of March 2, 1907, provided 

That, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, the location of the 
locks and dams contemplated by this improvement might be oe r 
and under this authority the arrangement of the series has been mod fied 
so as to omit Lock and Dam No. 1 altogether. (See Annual Reports of 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, vol. 2, 1915.) 

No provision has been made for Locks Nos, 5 and 9, and noth- 
ing is asked for in that respect in the present bill. Nos. 4, 6, 
and 8 are complete. No. 2 has been provided for, and is now 
under construction. No. 3 is 24.8 per cent complete; No. 7 is 
0.2 per cent complete. To be more exact, the site has been ac- 
quired for No. 7. The present bill provides for the completion 
of Nos. 3 and 7. 

From any standpoint it would be an unbusinesslike procedure 
for the Government to abandon this project. Lock and Dam 
No. 2 is located at Harrisonburg, La., 72.6 miles above the mouth 
of the Black River, and will soon be complete. Lock No. 4 is 
at Monroe, La., a distance of 179 miles above the mouth of the 
Black River, and is complete, while No. 3, at Call Landing, La., 
is 133.6 miles above the mouth of the Black River and is 24.8 
per cent complete, and is provided for in this bill. The report 
of the Chief of Engineers in respect to No. 3 is that unless com- 
pleted, it will constitute an obstruction to navigation. The re- 
mainder of the project is north of Monroe, La., and presents a 
like situation as that south of Monroe. Lock and Dam No, 6 
near Felsanthal, Ark., 238 miles above the mouth of Black River, 
is complete, and the same is true of No. 8 at Franklin Shoals, 
Ark., 297.2 miles above the mouth of the Black River, while 
No. 7, provided for in this bill, is located between the two lust 
named and is 268.5 miles aboye the mouth of Black River. For 
the construction of Nos. 6 and 8 the Government has paid 
$1,143,024. The expenditure of this sum will be to no purpose 
without the completion of Lock and Dam No. 7. This, in my 
opinion, would be an extremely unbusinesslike policy for the 
Government to pursue, and especially when the expenditure for 
the completion of this project is entirely justified by all the 
facts. 

The Ouachita River, its tributaries, and confluent streams 
constitute 1,500 miles of navigable waters. This river has 
always been an important artery of commerce in that section, 
as the following data from the annual reports of the War De- 
partment will show: 


For the section of the Ouchita River included between Black River 
and a point 10 miles above Camden, Ark., a distance of 360 miles, the 
traffic, in short tons, was: 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1913: Tonnage, 48,222, valued at 
1.894.839; 1914, tonnage, 64,874, valued at $1,923,231 ; 1915, tonnage, 
0,619, valued at $3,074,465. 

The freight carried during the last fiscal F y consisted of lumber 

and logs, farm products and general merchandise. 

Improvement of the river has caused considerable reduction in freight 
rates. Railroad rates to river points are much less than to near b 
places without water competition. (United States War Department, 
Annual Reports, 1915; vol. 2, Rept. lef of Engineers, 1915.) 

The commerce of the Ouachita River and its tributaries is consider- 
able, and consists of shipments of cotton, cotton seed, lumber, stay 
saw logs, and miscellaneous articles, with return freights of gene 
merchandise and plantation supplies. Most of the cotton is shipped 
to New Orleans, and large quantities of staves for export are sent to 
that city. The volume of commerce as reported for 22 years ranges 
between 57,684 and 313,863 short tons per annum, with values esti- 
mated at $357,220 to $10,234,259. The average is 165,389 short tons, 
valued at $5,591,044. The variations are due to crop yields, the un- 
certainty of navigation, droughts, and other causes, and the improve- 
ment by locks and dams is for an extension of benefits by affording navi- 
gation to Camden the year round. 

The project has effected a reduction of railroad rates from New 
Orleans to Monrose, La., and points below meet the steamboat rates. 
Railroad rates from Monroe, La., to inland towns as a rule are greatly 
in excess of those to points w is water competition. The 
benefits to be derived from slack-water navigation will tend to a greater 
uniformity and lar, volume of commerce. (Rept. of Chief of En- 


gineers, 1912, vol. 25 759.) 

The following figures are given for 14 counties in Arkansas 
which are tributary to the Ouachita River: These 14 counties 
comprise a total of more than 6,500,000 acres, with a total popu- 
lation of more than 300,000, with 748,268 head of live stock, 


1916. 


1,863,719 acres in growing crops, and with combined mercantile 
and industrial investments of more than $100,000,000 in capital 
and doing an annual mercantile trade of over $43,000,000 and 
shipping annually to outside markets more than 800,000,000 
board feet of lumber. The uncut and merchantable timber of 
this territory totals more than 29,000,000,000 board feet. 

There are 13 other parishes in Louisiana, also tributary to 
the Ouachita River, which are equally as large, rich, fertile, and 
productive, and to which the improvement of the Ouachita River 
is equally important. 

Now, with all this rich territory, vast and undeveloped re- 
sources, insuring a large and steadily increasing volume of com- 
merce, does not the Ouachita River present a most worthy 
Project, and one which deserves the consideration and support 
of this Congress in its improvement? The waterways of the 
country are the people’s highways of commerce, and are the 
only safety valves they have against oppressive rates by the 
railronds. They are the only avenues of transportation and 
travel, equally open to all and not subject to monopoly, and it is 
therefore the duty of the Government to continue the work of 
their improvement where and whenever a worthy project is 
presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of improvement, 
2209.00 works at Pine Bluff and the operation of dredging plant, 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, strike out lines 18, 19, and 20. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in rising to oppose various 
items in the present bill, I have endeavored to base my remarks 
solely on the evidence before Congress or before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. I dislike from my own personal feel- 
ings very much indeed to oppose the present item, because I 
know it is of direct interest to one of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Taytor], for whom 
I have the very highest regard, and with whom my association 
has been extreniely pleasant upon the committee. But I hold 
in my hand the report of the Secretary of War, House Docu- 
ment No. 461, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. It includes 
in it the resurvey asked for in the last river and harbor ap- 
propriation bill, and the fact is that the Chief of Engineers in 
that resurvey, dated December 17, 1915, distinctly does not 
recommend continuing this appropriation. 

The Arkansas River has had so far $3,588,638 appropriated 
for it, and this item is for $207,700. That report to which I 
refer was made after the estimate on which the item is based, 
and so this is one that is strictly up to date. I call the attention 
of the House to section 4 of Gen. Kingman’s report, in which 
he says: 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports I concur in 
the views of the division engineer and the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and therefore recommend that legislation be enacted modi- 
{ying the existing project for improvement of Arkansas River, so as to 
limit the work of snagging the river from its mouth to the mouth of the 
Neosho, at any ann cost of about $35,000, and authorizing the trans- 
fer without charge of the dredges and other plant not red for 
snagging to such other works of improvement as the Chief of Engineers 
may des te. 

If we intend to place any confidence whatsoever in the report 
of the engineers, it does seem to me that the very latest report 
they furnish us, dated December 17, 1915, the direct result of 
the River and Harbor Committee in its bill last year, for a 
reexumination of this project named in the bill, ought to have 
some weight and influence with the House. Gen. Kingman's 
view is supported by Col. Black, for whom I have a higher 
regard, I assure him, than does my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Fretar]. I think Col. Black is a very distinguished engineer, 
and his appearance before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


bors in the New York hearings impressed me with his ability 


to judge of these projects. Col. Black says: 


The commerce has been decreasing, and now amounts to only about 
55,000 tons, a large part ef which consists of forest products, which 
can usuaily be handled at medium and high stages thout improve- 
ment. Gradually the large vesseis which formerly navigated this river 
have disappeared, and e little business that now done is by a 
few small — operating over short distances. 

He asks that the sum given be limited to the 835,000 to which 
I have already referred. Then Col. Townsend, the division en- 
gineer, also refers in his report to the decline of the river traffic 
on this stream, and recommends that the improvement at the 
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present time of the Arkansas River be confined to snagging. He 
says: 

It is therefore recommended that the improvement of the Arkansas 
River be at present confined to snagging, which is warranted by the 
existing commerce, and that ali attempts to permanently improve the 
river channel be deferred until there is an appreciable revival of com- 
merce on the Mississippi River. The dredging 8 by the district 
officer is considered a waste of public funds. It can have no effect on 
the permanent improvement of the river. It is insufficient eyen to main- 
tain a temporary channel from the river mouth to Pine Bluff. The 
transfer of the dredges built for the Arkansas River to the Ohio is 
suggested, where they would be of some practical use. 

This is certainly an unfavorable report, and if we place this 
item in the bill we will do so contrary to the established method 
of procedure of the committee. 

I place the situation as regards the Arkansas River before 
the House on the testimony of the engineers, from the division 
engineer clear through the line, including the Chief of Engineers, 
Gen. Kingman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr, Chairinan, I appreciate the 
kind words expressed of me by my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway]. He sits at my right hand in the committee, 
and we are sure enough friends. 

Now, I want to say to the House that I am rather proud of 
the fact that Arkansas has more navigable rivers within its 
borders than any other State in the Union, and that the Ar- 
kansas River stands next in importance as to length to the 
Mississippi River. The Arkansas River is 1,460 miles in length. 
It rises in the Tennessee Pass, in central Colorado, comes down 
through Oklahoma, and into Arkansas, and travels 400 miles 
or more until it empties into the great Father of Waters. It 
passes through the most fertile country, I believe, in all of our 
land. From the time it reaches the western borders of Oklahoma 
I do not believe there is any country richer than is traversed 
by this great river. 

This project was adopted by Congress in 1879, as I now 
recall, and year after year this project has been carried on by 
appropriations, 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts speaks about the 
Board of Engineers, and what Col, Townsend and what Gen. 
Kingman have said about this river. This is what the local en- 
gineer, Maj. A. B. Putnam, said: 

The commercial importance of the valley is increasing all the time, 
as is natural under an increase of population. While this increase is 
not reflected in the river commerce, I can not hold that the absence of 
3 is an indication of the unworthiness of the improvement 

1 
dit Erni oe ene ns se 

“The improvement of the river from its mouth to the mouth of 
Grand River (461 miles) by snagging operation, by revetting of banks, 
and by dredging operations, th a view to producing at ordinary 
low-water channel depths of 34 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there 
to Ozark, 24 feet from there to the mouth of the Canadian River, and 
2 feet from there to the mouth of Neosho River.“ 

I saw engineers measure the depth of this river last summer 
at high tide. It showed 70 feet. When you talk about the com- 
merce of the country, last year in my county alone (Jefferson) 
we produced 61,000 bales of cotton. Value that cotton as it is 
sold, at an average of $80 a bale, and you will see something 
about commerce within that county. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I will. 

Mr. MANN. How is this cotton carried to market? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Why, sir, it is now being carried 
to market by the railroads, because the snags are in the river 
and the sand bars are in the river, and the boats can not travel. 
I am glad you asked me that question, because it leads me to 
say that it costs $2 a bale to take it by railroad to New Or- 
leans, and it costs us by the river, when it is fit for transpor- 
tation, $1 a bale. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. How much money have we spent on the improve- 
ment of this river? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Offhand I can not tell you that. 

Mr. MANN. Is it used at all now for the carrying of cotton 
down the river? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Yes. Let me state to the gentle- 
man that on the north side of the river, the next county in my 
district, there was produced last year 1,500,000 bushels of rice 
that brought $1.05 a bushel. That shows the kind of commerce 
we have in our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I do not usually 
take much time of the committee, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Congressman may serve his country better when he does not 
remance, as my friend, Mr, Crark of Florida says, but talks 
to the question. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, this is a great river. It 
is traversed on both sides by railroads, and they have charge of 
the commerce of our country. We have in our country the 
most fertile land that can be found anywhere from Fort Smith 
down to the mouth, where the Arkansas enters the Mississippi 
River. This river passes by the great city of Fort Smith— 
great for our country because in the South we do not have great 
cities, but a city now and then of 35,000 or 40,000 people we 
think a great city, and Fort Smith is nearly in this class, The 
river comes along down and passes the capital of our State— 
Little Rock—with a population of about 70,000 people. It 
comes down to my home city, with 27,000 people, and then the 
river flows around through the fertile and great cotton and rice- 
producing lands to the Mississippi. 

Now, think of the commerce that lies along this river. This 
Board of Engineers in Washingon, who probably never saw the 
Arkansas River, will make a report in the face of poor Maj. 
Putnam, the district engineer, who is dead. He was on the 
ground and did not have to look upon this river and the com- 
merce upon its bank from Washington. 

Within 22 miles of this river is the greatest bauxite plant in 
the world. All the aluminum that you have in your homes in 
the form of utensils made for the home, that your wives and 
daughters use in their cooking, comes from that great bauxite 
mine. They are asking and begging Congress to give them an 
opportunity to improve this river, so that they may float the 
ore to Pittsburgh and St. Louis and Chicago, so that it may be 
delivered to consumers at a cheaper rate. ‘There is a little of 
this bauxite in Spain and a little of it in Georgia, but Arkansas 
has all the rest. It has all except that which is contained in a 
few mountains elsewhere. 

In my own city, Pine Bluff, we control great manufacturing 
plants. There is one mill that makes a cut of 400,000 feet of 
lumber a day, and yet that lumber has got to be carried over 
the railroads at an enormous expense. 

Now, what we want is this Government to give us money 
enough to take the sand bars out when they come, to pull up 
the snugs in the Arkansas River, so that that commerce may float 
upon its bosom. This river is being navigated to-day by three 
or four boats. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this very Board of Engineers, in its 
Book of Estimates, which you can turn to and read, states to 
the House that $209,000, the amount mentioned in the bill, can 
be profitably expended upon this river, in the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1917. [Applause.] i 

I do not know so much about the commerce at Fort Smith, but 
Little Rock handles over 200,000 bales of cotton every year. 
Pine Bluff handles from 225,000 to 250,000 bales of cotton every 
year. The bauxite plant, of which I spoke, is 22 miles from 
Little Rock, and this plant lies in my district. They work 500 
or 600 men, producing about 400,000 tons of ore every year. 
This ore could easily be brought to Little Rock on trucks to be 
placed on the Arkansas River for transportation. This river 
passes through a great coal, cotton, and rice-growing region, and 
great lumber mills are all along its banks. The cities to which 
I refer contain many large wholesale establishments and manu- 
facturing concerns of all characters. The great railroad shops 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad are located at Little Rock and 
nt McGehee. The railroad shops of the St. Louis Southern are 
located at Pine Bluff, right on the banks of this river. There 
is no use to discuss the question of tonnage along the Arkansas 
River, it is there and is growing every year, and unless this 
river is improved and kept up as rivers are in other sections of 
the country, our boats will be driven out of it and our great 
conunerce will fall into the arms of the large railroad corpora- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Five minutes. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], I dislike to oppose a project 
that seems to have the support of so many excellent gentlemen, 
and in which the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TAYLOR] seems 
to be so much interested; but I would say, Mr. Chairman, that to 
my mind, of all the projects that are contained in this bill, this 
project is the most utterly indefensible, 


neers has condemned it. The district engineer has condemned it. 
There are some of these projects—in fact, the most of them—that 
have the support of the Board of Engineers. I know of no other, 
at least, that has been condemned by three separate board as 
this project has been. There are some of these projects where it 
may take years for them to be finished, perhaps 50 years or a 
hundred years, according to the statements of some gentlemen; 
but they probably can be finished some time. But no engineer 
has ever undertaken to predict that this work would ever be 
finished. There are some projects as to which there is some 
theory that they will be successful, but the only theory that has 
been advanced in support of this proposition has been tried and 
has failed. There ure projects that can be tried and carried to a 
successful conclusion by the unlimited expenditure of money, 
but, according to the engineers, this particular project enn never 
be completed, no matter how much money is expended on it. 

This is a dredging project, outside of cutting snags out of 
the river. I know something of the character of this river, 
This is about the same as the Missouri, along the banks of 
which I reside. It changes its course nearly every day. It 
wends its course through alluvial soil, and forms a sand bar one 
day and the next day it cuts another channel and forms a deep 
place. As fast as the river is dredged out down there it will 
fill up, and in a short time another channel will be formed. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, you might just as well try to bale out the 
aia Ocean with a tablespoon as to dredge out the Arkansas 

iver. 

That was the conclusion, I believe, that all these engineers 
have come to, except Maj. Putnam, who was the local engineer, 
and who was entertained and cared for so nicely, with that 
superb hospitality which we in the North can not equal. In 
fact, he was so splendidly entertained down there that I fancy 
he could not resist returning a favorable report upon the 
proposition. I do not wonder at it, nor do I wonder, under the 
e that the committee has inserted the provision in 
this bill. 

They have acted somewhat like the unjust judge in the 
Scriptures. There have been boards organized and associa- 
tions formed to get this waterway provided for. They have 
had their meetings; they have had their organizations; they 
have labored within and without, in season and out of season, 
with the Arkansas delegation and with the members of this 
committee, until at last, and in spite of the report of the engi- 
neers, and in spite of all the circumstances I have detailed, they 
have provided for this improvement; but I trust it will he 
stricken out. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take issue with 
my good friend the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and 
oppose any motion to strike the item for the improvement of 
the Arkansas River from the bill. The only fault I find with 
the item, the amount is not sufficient to enable the engineer to 
do such work as is necessary to improve the river as it has 
been improved in the past. I would like that the language in 
the bill be changed, and instead of the provision reading as 
follows: 

Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of improvement, in- 
cluding works at Pine Bluff and the operation of dredging plant, 
$209,700 

I would make it read: 

Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of improvements, 
including works at Pine Bluff and the operating of dredging plant and 
dredging and snagging, $300,000, $50.000 of said sum hereby appro- 
priated to be used in the dredging, snagging, and revetment work on the 
Arkansas River, in the State of Oklahoma, between the line of the State 
of Arkansas and the head of navigation on said river at a point near 
the city of Tulsa, Okla. 

The Arkansas River should be improved, and this Congress 
ought to be as liberal with the Arkansas River as it has been, 
and as this bill. attempts to be with many other rivers in the 
United States. If Congress should be liberal, you would soon 
see many steamboats making regular trips and carrying the 
commerce along said river to and from market much cheaper 
than it is now being carried by rail. In order to properly under- 
stand why so many are now opposing the appropriation for the 
Arkansas River, it is not out of place to briefly direct the atten- 
tion of the House to past legislation on this subject. 

This is not a new project, nor is it one of experiment. It is 
an old project and one upon which many thousands of dollars 
have been expended, and for many years the river was success- 
fully navigated. The Congress of the United States first turned 
its attention to the improvement of the Arkansas River in 1832, 
under a project then designated as Arkansas and Kansas, The 
first appropriation was to remove snags and wrecks. Subse- 
quent to the first appropriation the project was enlarged and the 
appropriation increased for improvements providing for remov- 
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ing snags and rocks and the construction of dams at some of the 
worst shoals along said river. Under the projects for which 
appropriations had been made up to June 80, 1902, there had 
been expended upon the Arkansas River $968,256.81. By the 
act of August 11, 1888, Congress adopted a general project, 
which is set forth as follows: 

That the Secretary of War shall expend the appropriation under this 
head with reference to the final improvement of this river as contem- 
lated in the Report of the Chief of Engineers for the year ending Jul 
, 1885, and as authorized in the act for the cng Rebar of rivers an 
harbors approved August 5, 1886, and in House ecutive Document No. 
90, Forty-ninth Congress, first session, said methods to be applied as 
the Secretary of War may direct at such points between Wichita, Kans., 
and the navigable mouth of the Arkansas River at its junction with the 

Mississippi River, as he may deem for the best interest of commerce. 

It will be seen from the above authority given to the Secre- 
tary of War under the act of August 11, 1888, that discretion 
for the first time was vested in the Secretary of War as to how 
the appropriation should be expended. Prior to the adoption of 
the act of Congress of August 11, 1888, a railroad had been 
constructed from Little Rock, Ark., to Fort Smith, Ark., along 
the east bank of said Arkansas River, and just prior to the 
adoption of the act of August 11, 1888, a road had been con- 
structed from Fort Smith, Ark., upon the north and east banks 
of the Arkansas River, through what was then Indian Terri- 
tory, and on to Coffeyville, Kans. 

It is important to note that from the date of the connection of 
the railroad between Fort Smith, Ark., and Coffeyville, Kans., 
making connection with the lines of railroads in Kansas, that 
the interest in improving the Arkansas River and making ap- 
propriations for the same gradual! began to decline, and it 
seems the engineers who were the. reporting as to the necessary 
appropriation required to improve the river, lost interest or 
began to believe it unwise to continue to make any great 
appropriation for the improvement of said river, notwithstand- 
ing the records show that steamboats plied the river and car- 
ried the commerce regularly from Fort Gibson, Ind. T.; 
Forth Smith, Ark.; Van Buren, Ark.; Dardanelle and Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; and Little Rock, Ark., to the Mississippi River, all 
of the time up to the latter part of the eighties or up until 
about 1890. At each succeeding Congress after the year 1888 
reports were made changing or merging the projects by the engi- 
neers and showing sentiment and disposition not to have the 
river further improved. i 

By the act of Congress of February 27, 1911, the project was 
merged and brought down to the following: 

The improvement of the river from its mouth to Ozark (318 miles) 
by Serer two suction dredges; from its mouth to the head of 
navigation by snagging operations, by dredging operations, and by 
contraction works, holding the improved channel by revetment where 
necessary ; and maintenance of the works at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The Arkansas River runs through one of the most fertile 
valleys in Oklahoma and Arkansas. It is unequaled in produc- 
tion in any State in the Union. The climatic conditions are 
such that any cereal known to the agricultural world can be 
produced upon the same farm, which can not be done in any 
other section of the United States. On the same plantation or 
farm along the Arkansas Valley you can successfully grow 
your corn, cotton, wheat, oats, potatoes, melons, and any other 
product the farmer grows. ‘This can not be done to the north 
or to the south of us. Going to the south you can successfully 
grow your cotton and corn, but you can not always success- 
fully grow your small grains or your potatoes. To the north 
of us you can grow your potatoes and your corn and small 
grains, but you can not successfully grow your cotton. But 
in the Arkansas Valley, as heretofore stated, every product 
can be successfully grown upon the same farm. It is highly 
important that the Arkansas River should be improved, and 
that we should have our local commerce handled by boat 
where we could get a much cheaper freight rate than we can 
from the railroads. 

A great many Members of Congress are interested in the de- 
velopment of the waterways of their section of the State, and 
because of the fact that they are nearer large rivers or the coast 
or the Lakes, feel that their section of the country is more 
entitled to an appropriation for improvements of its waterways 
thar are the sections of other parts oi the country, because of 
the fact that we have the Arkansas River and it is many miles 
from the head of navigation to the Mississippi. There are other 
reasons why the Arkansas River should be improved than the 
agricultural industries along its valleys. In the State of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas coal is found in unlimited quantities, and 
if we could get a cheap water rate for its transportation it 
would be a great benefit to the consumers of coal wherever it be 
transported. Along the banks of the Arkansas River and near 
to its tributaries there is one of the greatest oil fields in the 
world, and it is important to this industry and those operating 


in the oil fields that every means of facilities be provided for 
in order to assist them in carrying on that great business so 
important to the industrial world at this time. 

My colleagues have directed the attention of the House to 
the tonnage that would probably be shipped if this river was 
properly improved, and I will not take the time to call attention 
to that fact, but I do want to say that the Arkansas River is a 
navigable stream and can be improved and successfully navi- 
gated if Congress would do its duty. 

I want to say to my distinguished friend, for whom I have a 
very high regard, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], that 
I take issue with him upon the question of the navigability of 
the Arkansas River. I regret to contradict anything that he 
has said, but I know that he is mistaken when he states that 
the Arkansas River does not have water sufficient to make it 
navigable. I first located near the Arkansas River, a short dis- 
tance from Little Rock, Ark., in the year 1880, and lived near 
the banks of the river in Arkansas for many years, and during 
the time I lived in Arkansas, from 1880 up until about 1890, 
steamboats made regular trips carrying the commerce of the 
country on said river; and it was not until about the years 1888 
to 1890, after the railroads were constructed parallel to the river, 
that the freight began to decrease that was carried by boat on 
the river, and the engineer began to report recommending 
smaller appropriations. 

Since 1890 I have lived near and have been interested in in- 
dustries along the Arkansas River from Little Rock to Mus- 
kogee, Okla.; and a great many boats carrying freight, since I 
have lived near the Arkansas River, have made trips as far up 
the river as Fort Gibson, Okla., which is only a short distance 
from the city of Muskogee, one of the most progressive and 
modernly constructed cities in the world. If this river should 
be improyed and receive appropriations to which the people 
along this river are entitled to receive, boats could make regular 
trips upon this river from a point near the city of Tulsa, in 
Tulsa County, Okla., to the mouth of the river. 

Some criticism has been made of the report made by Maj. 
Putman as to the improvement of the river, and some sugges- 
tion has been made that this report might have been influenced 
by reason of the splendid treatment accorded Maj. Putman by 
those interested in having the Arkansas River improved. I 
think this criticism unjust and without sufficient foundation, 
but I do think the facts warrant the report by Maj. Putman and 
that the statement in the report is based upon the actual facts 
and his knowledge of the conditions of the Arkansas River and 
the country along its banks. 

There are many rivers in the United States that receive ap- 
propriations annually that have no more water in them than 
has the Arkansas River. I admit that some of the banks of 
the Arkansas River cave in occasionally, and that requires 
revetment work to keep the banks from caving; but notwith- 
standing this, if you will discharge your duties as you should 
toward the people along the Arkansas Valley and make a sufi- 
cient appropriation to remove the snags from the channel and 
do some dredging on the shoals and places where the channel is 
subject to shifting, you could carry on navigation for at least 
six months or more in each year. Notwithstanding the report 
of some of the Army engineers is adverse to the navigation of 
this stream, and to the effect that if this river is navigated it 
will not aid the people materially in freight rates, I want to 
say that if this river is navigated any portion of the year it will 
be of great advantage to the people along the Arkansas Valley 
and the river in obtaining lower freight rates, and especially re- 
duce freight rates on commerce that is shipped to the different 
towns and cities along the river from Tulsa, Okla., to the point 
where the river empties into the Mississippi. 

The fact that the river has been declared a navigable stream 
to a point near the city of Tulsa, Okla., and that boats have 
run upon said river to that point, which is 157 miles from Fort 
Smith, Ark., gives to the river towns and cities a better freight 
rate than we can get 40 or 50 miles or more away from the 
river, and if we could get a sufficient appropriation for the 
Arkansas River, many thousands of tons of freight will be 
yearly handled upon the stream, and I want to appeal to you 
gentlemen to discharge your duties as you should, and not 
strike this appropriation out of the bill; but if you do anything, 
increase the amount of the appropriation. 

In conclusion, I want to say to my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] that I do not believe the good citizens of Arkansas did 
any too much in the way of entertaining the engineer when he 
was at Little Rock, nor do I believe what they did to entertain 
him had any influence upon him in making his report as it is 
submitted. I think the committees representing the different 
localities along the river from its mouth to the head of naviga- 
tion presented to the engineer the facts, and that he made a 
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personal investigation of the same sufficient to ascertain the 
true conditions, and which warranted him in believing that the 
good people along the Arkansas River and valley were being 
denied their just rights and were not receiving a sufficient ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the Arkansas River. 

I am persuaded to believe that some of the reports filed by 
some of the engineers were made by men who had not made a 
personal investigation of that stream and had not personally 
gone up and down the river to ascertain the condition of its 
channel and its banks in order to make an accurate report. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] makes a statement 
and says that— 

You might as well try to dip up the ocean with a spoon as to try to 
dredge the channel of the Arkansas and make it navigable. 

I am not going to take issue with the gentleman upon that 
point, because when I am out upon the ocean I am a very poor 
sailor. My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] and the gentle- 
man from Penusylvania [Mr. BarcHretp] could rise in their 
places and dispute my word with accuracy if I should under- 
take to say that I could stay well long enough to dip a very 
small portion of the water from the ocean with a spoon; but I 
do say, if you provide proper dredges, handled by efficient men, 
and make the necessary appropriation to which we are entitled 
in the improvement of the Arkansas River, we can make the 
stream navigable and operate boats upon the river for at least 
six months in each year, and by so doing we will give to the 
people of the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma water transpor- 
tation along the Arkansas Valley, and thereby reduce freight 
rates materially, and by doing so will do them a great and 
lasting good. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to say that I find in 
this appropriation the committee has followed a rule which 
seems to me entirely different from the one announced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, when he made his opening statement at the time of gen- 
eral debate, when he said that the committee followed the report 
of the Chief of Engineers; that if the report was unfavorable 
that settled it, or words to that effect. Here, in relation to the 
Arkansas River, we find the Board of Engineers made an un- 
favorable report as far as the amount and character of appro- 
priation is concerned, and that after the Board of Engineers 
made its report the Chief of Engineers, the authority which 
finally investigates the matter, made an unfavorable report; but 
the committee overrides beth the board and the chief and goes 
back and takes up and accepts the report of the local engineer. 

The Chief of Engineers and the Board of Review recommended 
that no work be done on the river by way of carrying out the 
original project, except an annual job of dredging, costing $35,000 
a year. This appropriation is directly contrary to the recom- 
mendation and calls for an appropriation of $209,000, to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the provisions of the original project, 
which was one of dredging and revetment and different kinds 
of work of improvement of an extensive character. If the com- 
mittee is going to follow the Chief of Engineers and the Board 
of Review, as the chairman of the committee announced its policy 
to be—and I know they did that more than once, to my sorrow— 
it ought to do it in respect to these projects and all projects or 
acknowledge that it does not treat all projects alike; that it has 
one rule for one when it suits its members and a different rule 
for another when it suits them. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I think everybody takes 
judicial knowledge of the fact that Arkansas is a great State, 
and that the Arkansas River is a magnificent stream, potential 
in its commercial possibilities, if only the Federal Government 
will do it simple justice. This House to-day is engaged in a 
congressional ascertainment of the real truth about this river. 
It is my purpose on this occasion to submit for the benefit of 
the committee not my individual ideas relative to the improve- 
ment of the Arkansas River, for I am not a civil engineer by 
profession, and besides I may be more or less biased or 
prejudiced, and for the further reason that in light of these 
facts my testimony might not be considered the best. May I 
also suggest to the House that it will not suffer itself to take the 
individual ideas of gentlemen who oppose the improvement of 
this great stream by the Federal Government, and who occupy 
the opposite of the issue from me? May I further request that 
to-day the House get down to the bare and leafless pole of this 
proposition and see what the real facts relative to this river are, 
und which are abundantly reflected in the testimony of the men 
who are competent to judge, who are expert engineers, and 
who are worthy representatives of a great branch of the Gov- 
ernment activities, and who form a part of the Engineering 
Department of this Government? When this is done, and we 
further see what tonnage this river in years past has carried, 
and the inchoate tonnage that will necessarily float upon it, then 
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if this body will register its decision in the light of this testi- 
mony I will be more than satisfied as to what the result of this 
Congress will be, sitting as a jury upon the real merits of the 
question at issue. 

One of the greatest local engineers that wns ever stationed at 
Little Rock, Ark., was Col. Tabor. By all he was regarded as 
an honest man, and in a report that he made in regard to the 
Arkansas River, he said: 


The rapid increase in prosperity in this State [Arkansas] during the 
two years spent at this office reminds me more of the frontier growth 
of the West than of the growth of a State of the age of this one. 

It is a difficuit matter to give in condensed form any idea of the 
8 Tanu of produce that is waiting the opening of this river 
o navigation. 

In a short reach from Dardanelle to Fort Smith, on the south side 
of the river only. about 70,000 bales of cotton are raised now, and 
the amount is steadily increasing. This cotton can be sent to New 
Orleans at 60 cents bale by boat. If sent by rail, it costs $2.25 
per bale, exclusive of ferrlage and cost of hauling by wagons. Corn and 
wheat command good pacas in Little Rock, but the railroad rates are 
so high that it can not be moved. 

Timber that sells in Little Rock as high as $75 per 1,000 is abundant 
in this section, but can not be marketed owing to the high freight 


rates. 

What has been said about this section applies with greater or less 
force to the entire reach from Little Rock to Fort Smith. A just con- 
ception of what benefits are likely to accrue can only be found by 
looking at some great fertile river wails, in the Northern or Eastern 
States as they were years ago and as they are now, since settled up 
and with its river Improved. 

hat benefits have accrued to that community will surely accrue to 
this, with this addition, that the mineral resources of this valley are 
to be added. Its coal products alone and its wealth of timber will 
place it well to the fore. 

When the vast acreage of the Indian Territory is brought under cul- 
tivation its products must go this were That already well known and 
exceedingly fertile State of Kansas will find Fort Smith or Little Rock 
its nearest water outlet et tunia 

It will be scen how difficult it is to handle this question briefly if it 
is borne in mind that, with deep water to New Orleans from the Gulf, 
the Mississippi improved, and the Arkansas River navigable to Little 
Rock by boats drawing 5 fect of water, we have the conditions likely to 
exist when the improvements are completed. 

I have, therefore, only attempted to outline this matter, and trust 
that when this portion of the report is read a map of the territory 
covered may be had in mind, as this will probably be of itself the 
strongest proof that the benefits likely to accrue can but be too vast 
to summarize in a report like this. 

This plan, with the estimates, is condensed from the fact that the 
time to prepare it has been Jimited. Time has been given to elabo- 
ration in examinations rather than to elaboration in this plan. The 
data is at hand for claboration if the same is desired. 


Among other things he said about the possibilities of the 
Arkansas River, in the then Indian Territory but now the 
State of Oklahoma, upon which I will not comment due to the 
fact that my time is severely limited and 1 want to address 
myself to the facts at issue which are before the House at this 
time. Not only is the report of Maj. Tabor most favorable to 
this project, but gentlemen upon the other side of the aisle 
insist that this issue be decided upon recent testimony, and it 
is a pleasure to me to accede to this proposition and to join issue 
with them upon their own ground. 

In an extensive report emanating from the office of the local 
engineer, under date of March 24, 1915, Maj. Putman, in his 
recommendation, went further than any other local engineer 
has ever gone, and concluded this report in the following 
language: 

The improvement of the river from its mouth to the mouth of Grand 
River (461 miles) by snagging operation, by revetting of banks, and by 
dredging operations, with a view to producing at ordinary low water 
channel depths of 33 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there to Ozark, 
24 feet from there to the month of the Canadian River, and 2 
from there to the mouth of Neosho River. 

From this report it can be seen that Maj. Putnam recommends 
the improvement of this river by snagging operations, by re- 
vetting of banks, and by dredging operations, with a view to pro- 
ducing at ordinary low water channel depths of 33 feet to 
Little Rock, 3 feet from there to Ozark, 24 feet from there to 
the mouth of the Canadian River, and 2 feet from there to the 
mouth of Neosho River. To be frank with the committee, I 
will add that the report of Maj. Putnam is not concurred in by 
the district engineer, by the Board of Engineers of the War 
Department, or by the Chief of Engineers, Gen. Dan C. King- 
man, but I submit that the testimony of Maj. Putnam as shown 
in his report is worthy of greater weight than either that of 
the division engineer, the Board of Engineers, or the Chief of 
Engineers of the War Department, due to the fact that for a 
number of years he has been intimately associated with the 
Arkansas River. He is familiar with its physical attributes from 
its mouth up to at least the Oklahoma line, and is better able 
to judge as to what improvements are necessary than those who 
know but little of this river, who probably have never traversed 
it for a distance of over 80 miles, and whose knowledge is gained 
only from hearsay testimony in the form of documents and re- 
ports and by an examination of the geography of the country a 
viewed from the United States map. : 


feet 
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Allow me to introduce for your further consideration the testi- 
inony of Maj. M. L. Walker, Corps of Engineers, and who was 
also local engineer at Little Rock, preceding Maj. Putman, in 
an extensive report, which he made upon the Arkansas River 
under date of May 27, 1909. I will also state that this report 
was not based upon hearsay testimony, but is the product of 
an unbiased mind of a competent engineer, who made a personal 
and physical examination of the river from its mouth almost 
up to the Oklahoma State line. In a hasty and running sum- 
mary, permit me to submit that, among many other things, he 
stated, in terms not dubious but certain and clear, that if the 
Arkansas River were improved in accordance with what in 
common justice the dignity of that stream demanded, that the 
saving in freight rates alone on coal to the towns of Ozark, 
Coal Hill, Clarksville, London, Russellville, Morroltown, Darda- 
nelle, Conway, and Argenta would approach the magnificent sum 
of $86,850 a year. He called attention to the fact that during 
the year of 1908, seven years ago, that Little Rock consumed 
193.000 tons of coal—practically one-third of the output of the 
fields adjacent to the reaches of the Arkansas River, and as a 
result of not reducing the freight rates on this coal which would 
be carried by the Arkansas River, as opposed to railroad trans- 
portation, there would be an additional saving to the city of 
Little Rock of $86,850. I regret there is no data available to 
show the amount of coal used annually by the towns just men- 
tioned by me, and what the savings to these towns would be 
with the Arkansas River made navigable. Maj. Walker called 
attention to the fact in that report that freight rates on coal 
sent from the fields near Little Rock is exorbitant as compared 
with the rates from other fields, and drew the conclusion that 
the average rate out of southern Illinois fields to the several 
places which I have mentioned was 4.7 mills a ton, while the rate 
out of the Arkansas fields near by was 12 mills a ton per mile, 
notwithstanding that the Illinois fields were many hundreds of 
miles separated from Little Rock, while the Arkansas coal fields 
wero but 119 miles from that city. 

Mr. Chairman, when you consider this it is an anomaly within 
an anomaly. It is a sad commentary when you come to think 
that when coal is right at our back doors we are forced to ship 
it from a foreign State employing foreign capital, foreign labor, 
and paying tribute to foreign genius and foreign capital be- 
cause it can be delivered cheaper by water rate from a distant 
State than by a railroad that penetrates the heart of the coal 
fields of Arkansas, 

In Maj. Walker’s report he further finds that if the Arkansas 
River is made navigable from its mouth up to Ozark, in Frank- 
lin County, there will be a saving in freight rates to the people 
of Arkansas in the sum of approximately $700,000. This finding 
alone, if not supported by other argument, should receive the 
careful and painstaking consideration of Congress to-day and 
elicit an unstinted admiration of the vast possibilities of the 
Arkansas River when it is made navigable, as it should be, and 
to give to the Arkansas at the very lowest calculation the amount 
earried in this bill at the present time. 


TONNAGE, 


The gentleman from Iowa a few moments ago announced as 
his belief that of all the projects incorporated in this present 
river and harbor bill that the Arkansas River was the least 
meritorious. In this assumption I dare say he was intensely 
honest, and this judgment was the result of not being ac- 
guuinted with all the testimony bearing upon the matter at bar. 
I take especial pleasure in joining issue with him upon the 
premise he so broadly assumes, and I appeal to the recitations 
in the Record for the proof. Located a short distance from 
Little Rock are the holdings of the American Aluminum Co. 
that has expended millions of money in developing their prop- 
erties and employs many hundred men. 

When the Arkansas River is made navigable up at least as 
far as Little Rock, this company guarantees to give annually 
to river transportation 400,000 tons of bauxite alone. Arguing 
further in opposition to the contention of the gentleman from 
Towa, I desire to state that along the stretches of the Arkan- 
sas River, and in close proximity to it, is located one of the 
most magnificent flelds of semianthracite coal in all this 
To be definitely specific, this acreage is distributed as 


country. 
follows: 
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Making a total of 132,000 acres. 


As a result of tests most practical, it is shown that there are 
800,000,000 tons of coal, the great majority of which will find 
a sale in the markets of the world after having been floated 
over the Arkansas River. 


THE ACTUAL COAL MINED, 
It may not be amiss at this juncture to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that the present production of coal in 
this great field is as follows: 


Making an approximate total of 970,000 tons. 
CRUSHED ROCK TONNAGE, 

The Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. last year shipped 
160,000 tons of crushed rock from Little Rock, Ark., to be used 
in revetment work upon the Mississippi River. I feel safe in 
saying that this volume of freight would be shipped entirely 
over the Arkansas when the river is made navigable. 

COTTON TONNAGE. 

Answering the question of the distinguished leader of the 
minority, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, in regard to the tonnage of cot- 
ton, I beg to say that yearly the State of Arkansas produces 
about 1,000,000 bales of cotton, to say nothing of cotton seed and 
cottonseed meal and other numerous products of field and forest; 
and I am sure no one will accuse me of a wild flight of imagina- 
tion when I say a great volume of this magnificent tonnage will 
find an outlet to the market by river transportation. 

MEETING OF THE BOARD OF ARMY teresa AT LITTLE ROCK, NOVEMBER, 
1915. 


My time will not permit, but I want the attention of the com- 
mittee to be called to the records of the meeting held at Little 
Rock in November last by a committee from the Board of Engi- 
neers of the War Department and other interested parties. If 
you so desire, read the stenographic statement adduced at this 
meeting of Senator James P. CLARKE, Senator Joskpit T. ROBTN- 
son, Messrs. W. M. Taylor, C. L. Holland, E. N. Adams, George 
Sengel, James P. Hoye, Carl J. Baer, H. F. Anten, Mr. Fox, 
Capt. James Evans, Capt. H. C. Daniels, and others, and I think 
beyond question that the most doubting will be driven uner- 
ringly to the conclusion that the Arkansas River from an engi- 
neering standpoint is both feasible and practicable and that the 
Federal Congress should deal with this stream most generously 
in the form of appropriations. In doing so it will only be to 
accord to that great stream, possessed of such great commercial 
possibilities, that which is justly and equitably hers by right 
from every viewpoint. Arkansas is a great State, whose citizen- 
ship is most intelligent, progressive, and patriotic, and until the 
Federal Government improves the streams of Arkansas and 
makes them highways of commerce, as has been done in other 
sections of this country, even simple justice has not been done 
to Arkansas. 

CONCLUSION. 

Many and varied are other arguments that might be pre- 
sented on this occasion why the Arkansas River should be made 
navigable at the earliest possible moment. I regret that my 
time is so limited that I can not indulge myself in this regard. 
If I did not have a faith abiding in the permanent merits of the 
Arkansas River, and which is oceasioned by the clean and 
clear-cut preponderance of the testimony emanating from most 
worthy and eminent sources, I would not stultify myself by 
insisting upon the appropriation. I feel that I know my case, 
and in view of the facts presented to you I feel confident that 
the committee will sustain me in my contention and give to the 
Arkansas River that appropriation carried in this bill of $209,- 
000. To do less would be for Congress to be unjust, inequitably 
and selfishly discriminating, partial, and partisan. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to incorporate into my remarks at this 
time an argument made by me before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House, February 2, 1916: 

{The matter referred to will be found in the Appendix, p. 734.] 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the development of the 
Arkansas River is of great importance to the States of Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, and, for that matter, to the entire country, be- 
cause the prosperity of all the country is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the separate States and the smaller subdivisions. 

This river is approximately 1,460 miles long. Rising in the 
State of Colorado, it flows through the States of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas and empties into the Mississippi River. 
There is no more fertile valley in the United States, and its de- 
velopment during the past few years has been phenomenal. Since 
1882 it has been the subject of congressional appropriations and 
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held to be navigable. The money expended upon this river up 
to June 30, 1914, amounts to $3,248,650.91. During the past few 
years the importance of the Arkansas River has been greatly 
underestimated, although the development of the valley through 
which it flows and the contiguous country has been marvelous. 

Only a few years ago the eastern part of Oklahoma was the 
Indian Territory, and the lands were held in common by the 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Nation. 
These lands have practically all been allotted within the past 15 
years, and the vast resources of that section have attracted peo- 
ple from almost every State in the Union, until now the popula- 
tion of Oklahoma numbers more than 2,000,000. Where once 
were rolling prairies and heavily timbered bottoms, with few in- 
habitants, you now see the entire country settled by prosperous 
farmers, with comfortable homes, and the land in a splendid 
state of cultivation. Every variety of farm product is grown 
in that section. 

In addition to Oklahoma being a great agricultural State, coal 
is found under thousands of acres in the eastern half, and mines 
are now being operated. Within the past 10 years great pools 
of oil have been discovered and are being brought to the surface, 
until the State ranks as one of the first in point of production of 
petroleum, 

Near the confluence of the Grand, Verdigris, and Arkansas 
Rivers, 461 miles from the mouth, historic old Fort Gibson is 
located on the east bank, while on the west bank you see the 
thriving, prosperous city of Muskogee, with approximately 
50,000 people. Only a few years ago Muskogee was an Indian 
village, with only one railroad. To-day it is the commercial 
center of eastern Oklahoma and the Southwest. It has miles of 
paved streets, water works, electric lights, street railways, rail- 
road shops, oil refineries, cotton compresses, numerous whole- 
sale houses, splendid hotels, magnificent office buildings, banks 
with deposits of many millions, schools and churches, and, in 
fact, every modern convenience. 

Since 1832, when the tonnage was negligible, Government aid 
was given in rendering this stream navigable. In 1888 it was 
paralleled to the north and east by a railroad, and within the 
last few years to the south and east by another railroad. Other 
railroads gridiron the State, 

The development of this river would be of vast importance to 
my district and State. This bill carries an appropriation for it 
amounting to $209,700, to be spent in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
I want to express the hope that some portion, at least, of this 
appropriation will be used on the river in Oklahoma. I am 
not an engineer, but the reports of engineers for the past 75 
years show that this stream has been regarded as navigable, and 
up until the time it was paralleled by railroads, boats made 
regular trips up as far as Fort Gibson and Muskogee for nine 
months of the year. 

The importance of this work can not be overestimated. We 
need cheap transportation for that section of our country. When 
the river is placed in proper condition untold thousands of tons 
of coal will be mined. The products of the vast oil fields, drawn 
from beneath the surface, will be carried to the markets of the 
world on it. It would stimulate the building of factories in 
the cities and towns along its banks, and by reducing freight 
rates farm products in eastern Oklahoma would increase in 
value and farm lands would also be enhanced. 

A large number of wholesale houses of every kind are now 
lecated in the city of Muskogee. With comparatively small 
umount expended in improving this river by snagging, revet- 
ing the banks, and removing shouls here and there this river 
could be utilized almost the entire year. 

During the past year, the commercial bodies of Muskogee and 
Tulsa, Okla., and Fort Smith, Ark., have renewed their interest 
in this movement. They held numerous meetings at Muskogee 
and Little Rock, which were largely attended, evidencing the 
importance the people attach to it. A great deal of data as to 
the resources of the valley was collected. 

Maj. A. B. Putnam, Corps of Engineers, in a report dated 
March 24, 1915, reviews at length this project, stating that work 
had been done on the river by removing and so forth, 
since the act of Congress approved July 3, 1832. By the act of 
March 8, 1879, Congress extended the improvement of the river 
to Wichita, Kans. The report invites attention to its use by 
packet companies up to the mouth of the Grand River (Neosho) 
at Fort Gibson, Okla., and strongly advises against the abandon- 
ment of the project, as follows: 


I am not of the opinion that the im 
should be abandoned, but am inclined to the belief that the work of 
revetting the banks should be revived. comm: importance of 
the valley is increasing all the time, as is natural under an increase of 

D be increase is not reflected in the river commerce, 

can not hold that the absence of such reflection is an Indication of the 
unworthiness of the improyement of the river. 


rovement of the Arkansas River 


In line with the forego: 
the improvement of the river should be modified to read : 
“The improvement of the river from its mouth to the mouth of 


ing, I must report that I — the project for 


Grand River (461 miles) by snagging operation, by revetting of banks. 


and by dredgi operations, with a view to ucing at ordinary low 
water channel depths of 31 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there to 
Ozark, 2} feet from there to the mouth of the Canadian River, and 2 
feet from there to the mouth of Neosho River.” 


The familiar argument used against the expenditure of 
money for this purpose has been the loss of tonnage. ‘This is 
not a sufficient reason to deny congressional assistance. Accu- 
rate data is not available as to the amount of actual tonnage 
upon the river, but its disuse for the past few years may be 
accounted for upon the following grounds: 

First. The building of railroads paralleling the river, and the 
erection of depots convenient for the loading and unloading of 
freight. No such means for handling freight were provided 
along the river, thereby discouraging the movement of freight 
up and down the river. 

Second. Sufficient appropriations have not been made for the 
improvement of the river by snagging it, removing the worst 
shoals, and revetting the banks. In the meantime the channel 
has filled with sand and alluvial soil. 

The building of railroads develops tonnage and aids in the 
development of the contiguous territory. More products are 
raised by farmers, and the population is increased, and the 
volume of business is augmented over the various lines. An 
undug canal carries no tonnage, and an unimproved canal or 
river with competitive railroads parallel to it will lose tonnage. 

If the State of New York could profitably spend millions in 
digging a canal across the State, and if the State of Illinois 
could profitably expend millions in digging a canal to aid the 
future development ef sections of their country—furnishing 
water transportation, decreasing freight rates, and aiding the 
great commercial centers which they connect—we insist that 
the Government of the United States could profitably spend 
a much smaller sum of money in keeping open one of the 
greatest channels—lengthy canals—west of the Mississippi 
River. Give this river the legislative assistance it should have 
and make it navigable for light boats, and eyen the dreamer 
of the future would be amazed at the vast amount of tonnage 
carried over it and distributed to the commercial centers of 
the world. 

The business man does not need to be educated to the advan- 
tages of this project. He understands that the higher the in- 
bound freight rates are the more he must sell his goods for, 
and his reasoning is the same as to outbound freight, because 
he knows that freight charges must be deducted from every ` 
barrel of oil, every ton of coal, and from all manufactured 
products. The farmer is beginning to realize that the prices 
he receives for his farm products and live stock depend upon 
the cost of getting them to market. A bushel of wheat from 
which must be deducted excessive freight, yields a smaller re- 
turn to the farmer, and the same is true of cotton, potatoes, 
and all other farm products. Hence, the farmer as well as 
the business man is deeply interested in the reduction of freight 
rates and the development of the country. The farmer also 
appreciates that the development of cities and towns in the 
various communities affords him home markets. 

If this river receives the assistance that it is justly entitled 
to, Muskogee, Fort Gibson, and the other towns along its banks 
would in the near future be filled with factories, and the vast 
deposits of cheap fuel, such as coal, oil, and gas, would be 
utilized and the raw material would be made into the finished 
product, 

At a hearing in Little Rock, Ark., the following table, show- 
ing inbound and outbound freight, was filed by the representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa, Okla.: 


Statement of Mr. E. N. Adams in re Tulsa, Okla, 


Inbound freight : Tons. 
r ⁰M ꝓæꝓ . 16. 616 
Structural iron 3. 000 
Bar iron 5. 563 
Steel plates 6, 531 
Galvanized iron 839 
TTT ONT 
MLE Oe YEG 4 - SRN SESS RGSS TS CUS Ne tee err eS a Senet S 100 


n wire 
Barbed wire — 


10, 591 


—— 
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Outbound freight : Tons. 
Refined oil to points in the United States 462, 2 
Refined oil for export through the ports of New Orleans, 

bE OS ae T xxx 250, 255 
S „„S A BE EE A eh 712, 545 


And the Greater Muskogee Association submitted tonnage 


statistics, as follows: 
Statement of Greater Muskogee Association, 
INBOUND TONNAGE STATISTICS. 
Wholesale groceries : 
Muskogee Wholesale Grocer Co 
Chestnut-Biggons Grocer Co 
Jameson Grocery Co = 
Pin ot TT 


Packing houses: 
Armour & Co 
Swift & Co. 


Dry goods: x 
OFENDA BIR COO seann aa a 125 
dg ee. x eee 100 
Clothing ; 
New Phoenix Clothing Co „4454„% 65 
OR Chotiine Cos ee ee kc ee a 15 
Roots and shoes: 
Walk Orer Boot Shop- 9 
Cash Shoe Stere 10 


McKinney & Redd 


Hardware: 


looker-Hendrix Hardware o 1, 000 
Atlas Supply 999% ES Dy RAE SE ERS 9, 650 
CLT i a te pa eae Sp SO 300 
I.. A. Perkins Hardware Co 300 
Oklahoma Corrugated Steel & Iron Co 80 
Shirar & Copeland —— „ 125 
Maddin-Merchant Hardware Co 50 
Muskogee Hardware o 20 
IL B. Davis Hardware Co 20 


Lumber : 


T, II. Rogers Lumber Co 
Muskogee Lumber Co. 4„%4 
A auth Lomber es — 


Building material. paint, glass, wall paper, aud fix- 
tures : 


Standard Roofing & Material Co 50 
Nationat Sash & Door C(o— 150 
ME OT Cee VEE ce i Ce aa el SE Se 1 
TTT 150 
eee a et emeeme 191 
Farrell Wall Paper Co —— 50 
Muskogee Marble & Granite Co 22 135 
ee SA > ee ASE A G 
Muskogee Paint & Glass Co -eenn m 15 
R. E. Reed Paint & Wall Paper Co 37 


Barbers” spoe A. Halverson Co. 


Drugs, Cardinal Drug Co 
Jewelers: 
(hi Ta Stern Jewelry: Com x 
rr. oe nated 2 
Tiumbing: 
Bey aye O TN Yi) RS fy PE es EON e a pepe oe tere 180 
Clyde C. Poole Plumbing Co 25 


Music houses: 


F Co Oe des oe r and ex tcaerudbapsen saghciennt? 120 

Jenkins’ Sons Music Co „% 150 
Furniture: 

E. F. Riley Furniture Co., now Riley-Harbour 

Forniture t ñð —T—1 a 80 

Household Furniture & Carpet Co Sees 77 

Street-Eicholtz Furniture Co. 150 

Ferguson Bros 100 

Todd Furniture Co. 40 

Bewley Wholesale Furniture 22 
Electric fixtures and wiring: 

E/ E E E es EAA 15 

Peabody: Petre C ——, 50 
Office supplies: 

Phoenix Office Supply Co are, 2 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co 17 
Joab 8 bookbinding, and supplies : 

Model *rinting Co- aye 5 

Phoenix Job Printing 15 

The Star Printing Co- 1 
aper. news print, ete.: 

VT OS te oh on ee ee eee eee 400 

The Muskogee Times Democrat Co 304 

PFF 300 


33 


11. 545 


8, 231 


~) 


888 


=i 


32 


270 


469 


19 


21 


Manufacturers : 
The Roberts Mattress Manufacturing Co_ 
Eagle Hay Press & Implement Co- 
Empire Fixture Works 
Sa ne Droom 8 —— 


Muskogee Iron Works 
Muskogee Tool Co 
O. K. Sheet Metal Co 


Wholesale grocerles 
Packing houses 
Dry g q 
9 
Boots andehoes. 
Hardware 
Op yer On eR a 8 ape a 
Building material 
Barbers’ supplies 
Drugs 


Harness and saddles 
Music houses 
Furniture 
Electrical fixtures and wiring. 
STT 
Job printing, bookbinding, and supplies 
Paper, news print, etc 


SIRNA COOLERS is ws oars ate apenas —. AA 
HUE lp a Ne IPE a SI SUF A Se Soe 

Oil: 
Muskogee Refining : ͤ v... es RE A 3, 952 
Cudahy Refining Co., Muskogee plant =- 1,864 
Cudahy Refining Co., Coffeyville plant SERAN 3,108 


Cotton, cottonzeed products: 
Shippers Comprens 8 
Muskogee Cotton OIl Mill. 


e y ree a coreseantes. 
Grains and grain products: 
New State Fiour & Feed Co 4, 000 
Oklahoma Seed Co 250 
Muskogee Koller Mill 240 ‘ake 
Fruit and truit products, Eagle Cider & Vinegar Co 180 
= 


Grains and grain products 
Pratt ond: Shall DOAN CCR xx. oman 


Ae T Sa Se SE ER Se AL 35. 744 
Attention is invited to the fact that the statistics submitted 
on behalf of Muskogee do not include any tonnage on account of 
coal or oil, except refined oil, nor do they include farm products, 
except those handled by four companies in Muskogee, nor do 
they include live stock. It would be difficult, indeed, to estimate 
the tonnage that would be carried on this river with its proper 
improvement. I have invited attention to this matter for the 
purpose of showing its great possibilities, and what its develop- 
ment means to Oklahoma and the entire country, as well as to 
emphasize the interest I have in this project, and express the 
sincere hope that part of the appropriation will be utilized in the 
State of Oklahoma, as is evidently the purpose of the paragraph 
in the bill providing as follows: 


Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla.: For maintenance of improvement, 
2299700 works at Pine Bluff and the operation of dredging plant, 


Every thoughtful citizen of the Republic appreciates that 
because of the disastrous war in Europe our imports have been 
greatly decreased, and as a consequence our revenues from duties 
have been reduced. Unexpected demands are made upon the 
Treasury because of this war and conditions in Mexico. It is 
necessary to economize along all lines. For these reasons I have 
refrained from offering at this session an amendment to increase 
the appropriation for the Arkansas River to the amount its im- 
provement justifies. 

Pardon me for suggesting that close watch will be kept by 
Oklahoma upon the expenditure of the amount appropriated in 
this bill, in the hope that it will be equitably distributed along 
the river in both the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma, as is con- 
templated by the item incorporated herein. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Swerrey). The gentleman from 
Michigan makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Ninety- 
two Members present, not a quorum, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Foster) there were—ayes 43, noes 45. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, No quorum being present, the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON, The gentleman from Illinois asked for 
tellers just as soon as the Chair announced the result of the 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. McLaucuirn and Mr. SPARK- 
MAN took their places as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 3, 
noes 79. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs the Clerk to call the 
roll for the determination of a quorum, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The question upon which the division was 
made was whether or not the committee rises. The committee 
refuses to rise. Is it in order now for the Chair, when a quorum 
is developed 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum has not developed, and the 
Chair announced that a quorum was not present, whereupon a 
motion was made that the committee rise. That motion having 
been defeated, it seems to the Chair it is his duty, under the 
rule, to direct the roll to be called in order to report the matter 
to the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, is it possible for the Chair 
to count the Members here, but not passing between the tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ascertained by an accurate 
count that a quorum was not present. The Chair then could 
only entertain the motion that the committee rise. That mo- 
tion not having been agreed to, it occurs to the Chair that the 
only thing now, under the rule, is for the calling of the roll in 
order that report may be made to the House. 

Mr. HOWARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Suppose in a case of this kind there were 
sufficient Members on the floor of the House, but not going be- 
tween the tellers, to make a quorum, has not the Chair the right 
to take cognizance of those who were present but not going 
through the tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum was made. The 
Chair counted the Members in the Chamber, and did not find a 
quorum present. Whereupon a motion was made that the com- 
mittee rise. Upon that motion the Chair is not at liberty, as at 
present advised, to count those not voting in order to redeter- 
mine what has been determined, that a quorum was not present. 

Mr. BARNHART. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARNHART. In the event that there have been sufficient 
occurrences since that proceeding was taken that would indicate 
that there is a quorum present, might not the Chair, under that 
presumption, again make a count, in order to ascertain whether 
or not 2 quorum was present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would reply to the gentleman’s 
inquiry that always after the roll is ordered to be called there 
develops at some stage more than a quorum of the committee. 
That does not vitlate the call. The call has to continue. Then 
it is the duty of the Chairman to report to the House what oc- 
curred in the committee and what the roll has disclosed. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. Chairman, if the roll call has not been 
begun, and the Chair can see that there is a quorum in the Cham- 
ber, would it not be entirely proper to announce it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the rule is 
mandatory that upon the committee finding itself without a 
quorum the Chair shall instruct the roll to be called. Now, the 
Chair entertained the motion that the committee rise, and that 
having been denied by the committee, the Chair is of the opinion 
that the only thing now in order is to direct the Clerk to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KITCHIN, If the Chair is now of the opinion that a count 
now would disclose a quorum, could he not revoke his own order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair determined that a quorum was 
not present at the time the question was raised, and the question 
now of the presence of a quorum is not before the Chair for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. REAVIS. I demand the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. GARRETT. Ido not question the integrity of the Chair, 
but I question the count of the Chair, and I ask that the Chnir 
count again, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that that request can 
not now be entertained by the Chair. The Chair will gladly 
submit the question to the committee, if it desires, and the com- 
mittee may overrule the Chair if it thinks he is in error. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. i 

The Clerk called the roli, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Abercrombie Gardner Lazaro Ralney 
Aiken Garland Lehlbach Riordan 
Anthony Gillett Lewis Roberts, Mass. 
Aswell ood Liebel Roberts, Nev 
Barchfeld Goodwin, Ark. Linthicum Rodenberg 
Beales Goald Littlepage Rowland 
Bennet Graham Lobe bath 
Bruckner Gray, Ala Loft Scott, Pa, 
Brumbaugh Gregg Loud Scully 
Buchanan, III. Grlest McAndrews Sells 
Butler amill McArthur Sherwood 
Byrnes, S. C. Hamilton, Mich. McCulloch Sisson 
Callawa. Hamilton, N. L. McDermott Slayden 
— Hamlin McKenzie lem 
Capstick Hart Madden Smith, N.. 
rlin Hay Magee Snell 
Carter, Mass, Hayes Maher Snyder 
Chiperfield Heaton Meeker Stedman 
Coady Heflin Miller, Del. Steele, Pa. 
Copley Helm Montague Stephens, Miss, 
Crago Henry Mooney Stephens, Nebr. 
Dale, N. T. Hill Morgan, La. Stephens, Tex, 
Danforth Hilliard Morin Stiness 
Darrow Holland Morrison Swift 
Davis, Minn. Hopwood Moss, W. Va. Tague 
Decker Houston Mott Talbott 
Dempsey Huddleston Mudd Tinkham 
Dent Hull, lowa Murray Vare 
Dewalt Husted Nelson Volstead 
Dooling Hutchinson Nichols, Mich. Ward 
Doremus James orth Wason 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Oglesby Watkins 
Dyer Jones Padgett Watson. Pa. 
wards Sahn Paige, Mass Watson, Va. 
Elston Kelley Patten Williams, W. E. 
Evans Kennedy, Iowa Peters Wilson, Til. 
Fairchild Kennedy, R.I. Phelan Winslow 
Finley Kent orter Wood, Ind. 
Flynn Kincheloe ‘ou Young, N. Dak. 
Foss Kon Powers Young. Tex, 
Gallagher Kreider Price 
Gard Lafean Ragsdale 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Suertey, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, and finding itself without a quorum, 
he had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 267 Members 
had answered to their names, and that the list had been fur- 
nished to the Clerk of those failing to answer. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration the river and harbor bill, 
had found itself without a quorum, and under the rules he 
had caused the roll to be called, when 267 Members answered 
to their names, a quorum; and he had caused the names of 
the absentees to be handed in for printing in the Recorp. The 
committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12193, the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the criticisms 
that have been made against this item, it is not inappropriate 
that I should say a few words in conclusion. 

This project, in so far as the construction of two large 
dredges is concerned, was adopted in 1910, when provision 
for them was made, in the bill of that year, at a cost of more 
than $850,000, as I recall; certainly their construction had 
cost, when completed, about $350,090, 

Those dredges were built for the purpose of making a test 
on the Arkansas River, to determine whether or not it was 
practicable to keep that channel open by dredging. They were 
completed in August or September, 1914, and had been in 
operation a little less than a year at the close of the last fiscal 
year. 

Under the dragnet provision contained in the act of 1915, 
the engineers did reinvestigate that project, and made a report, 
recommending its partial abandonment. That is, the board 
and the chief recommended the abandonment of the dredging 
and the confining of work to snagging. 
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Now, when the committee came to investigate the matter 
and to pass upon it in the preparation of this bill, they reached 
the conclusion that no thorough test had been made of the two 
dredges; that the work with them had not progressed far 
enough for that; and that they should be tested there for 
another year, so as to give them a fair trial. 

Now, it requires $209,000 to do that, and the committee after 
very careful consideration concluded to make the appropriation 
and operate the dredges for at least another year. 

Now, we have not turned down the report of the engineers. 
It is still pending. We can act upon it when we prepare the 
next bill, if we see proper to do so, and confine the operation to 
snagging, as recommended. 

One word in reply to the gentleman who was criticizing me 
while ago on account of the remarks I made in my opening 
statement here the other day. Mr, Chairman, I was then deal- 
ing with an original report—a report that comes before the 
committee and made pursuant fo a provision for an original 
survey when it first comes before the committee and Congress 
for adoption or rejection; and I stated that when a report was 
made, if it was adverse nothing more was usualiy done with it. 
As I said, I was dealing then with an original report, not a 
report like this, recommending the modification or abandonment 
of a project, which we may hold in abeyance as long as Congress 
may choose and act upon now or hereafter. 

There was the Sandy Bay Breakwater, for instance, with a 
report not so liberal as the one concerning the Arkansas River. 
We have not abandoned that as yet. It is still on the books 
untouched, except that not being satisfied with the report, we 
have sent it back to the Board of Engineers for a reexamination, 
but we can continue it if we choose to do so. Now, we were 
not altogether satisfied with the report the engineers made on the 
Arkansas River project, because we did not think a thorough 
test had been made with the dredges, and we concluded to make 
this appropriation, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Unfortunately, I was not 
present when the committee considered this item; but was not 
this report on the Arkansas River, in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
under date of December 17, 1915, before the committee when 
this item was considered? f 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; and we considered it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more, so that I may answer the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I will oc- 
cupy only a moment. In that report it says: 

The dredging proposed by the district officer is considered a waste 
of public funds, It can have no effect on the 0 Improvement 
of the river. It is insufficient even to maintain a temporary channel 
from the river mouth to Pine Bluff. The transfer of the dredges built 
for the Arkansas River to the Ohio is suggested, where they would be 
of some practical use. 

Now, it seems to me the committee are violating that portion 
of the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are not violating the report; we are 
simply holding it in abeyance for the present. We may perhaps 
take it up and consider it later on; but a majority of the com- 
inittee thought it would be unfair to spend $350,000 on the con- 
struction of two dredges and then not use them for a reasonable 
time there. The district engineer, Maj. Putnam, advised that 
we go back and work on the more expensive project, one re- 
quiring not only dredging but revetment and snagging as well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But the Board of Engi- 
neers say that would be a waste of public funds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les; the board did say that; but in an- 
other report they had recommended the dredges. Now, both the 
reports are before the House with one action, and it can do as 
it pleases with them and this item. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I move to strike out the last word. 

- Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this item and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this item and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the com- 
mittee is deliberately violating the rule that it has laid down— 
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that it will follow the report of the Chief of Engineers and 
refuse an appropriation when that report is unfavorable. The 
committee not only violates its rule, but it is evident also that 
the committee is not willing to permit the abandonment of a 
project which time and the expenditure of an immense sum of 
money have shown to be a worthless proposition. They evi- 
dently believe that if a project is begun it must be carried out 
regardless of cost and regardless of consequences, along the 
lines followed by the committee in some of these New Jersey 
projects, which were criticized so severely, where the later re- 
ports of the engineers said the carrying out of the projects and 
the expenditure of large sums of money so far has resulted only 
in draining land, exterminating mosquitoes, providing further 
building sites, and providing a harbor for racing yachts. The 
reports in those cases were unfavorable, and the engineers were 
trying to get away from those projects, but this committee 
would not let them quit spending money. 

Here is a project on which hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been expended, and after years of the most strenuous 
effort on the part of the engineers, with all the money which 
Congress has placed at their disposal, they have been unable 
to make a navigable stream of that river, they recommend 
abandonment of the original project and that $35,000 only shall 
be expended, and that to be used for dredging. 

The committee, deliberately in my judgment, violating the 
rule by themselves laid down and enforced against many Mem- 
bers of the House, including myself, on more than one occasion, 
of which I make no complaint, because I understood the rule 
was general and because I see justice in it, disregarding the 
reports of the Chief Engineer and of the board of review, 
and accepting the recommendation of the junior officer, disre- 
garding the recommendations of six of his superior officers, 
refusing to permit the engineers to get away from a worthless 
proposition, insists upon spending the public money on this 
worthless proposition. It gives color to the statement so 
generally made over the country, which people are beginning 
to believe, that this is unwise and improper legislation. I 
always have been, and still am, in favor of liberal appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors. I started out favorably disposed 
toward this bill and expected and hoped sincerely to be able 
to support it, but after days of consideration here in the House, 
hearing the reports read and learning more than I knew before 
of the disposition of the committee and the course it has pur- 
sued, I have come to the conclusion that this bill contains many 
very objectionable and indefensible propositions. I reach this 
conclusion reluctantly. I regret that my action in making it 
necessary to have a call of the House has inconvenienced the 
Members and that so much time has been taken at this hour, 
but I believe if we have emphasized to the country the course 
that has been pursued by the committee and pursued by the 
House the time has not been wasted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. NORTON. Can we have the amendment reported? 

The amendment was. again reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

[Mr. WINdo and Mr. Taytor of Arkansas had leave to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12198, the 
river and harbor bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
Mr. OLDFIELD, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House without leaving copies papers. 
in the case of Bertha Oglesby, Sixty-second Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Witson of Florida, by unanimous consent, was given 
leave of absence, for 10 days, on aecount of important business. 
IMMIGRATION BILL. 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, i ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following privileged resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of . That the Senate is hereby 
requested to return H. R. 10384, an aet to 


í În te United States, passed by 
aliens to and the residence o n the Un es, J 
the House of Represcntatives March 30 (calendar day Mar. 1), 1916. 
for the purpose of correcting an error in the engrossment of the same. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is proper to say that I 
have examined the original bill as it passed the House and that 
the error is not the error of the engrossing clerk. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to confirm that. It is 
in regard to the Humphrey amendment. The Humphrey amend- 
ment was adopted, and the next day was amended by substitute, 
and beth of these were sent to the engrossing clerk and O. K'd. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. TAVENNER, and Mr. LINDBERGH asked 
unanimous consent for leave to print remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I trust that when these requests are made to extend remarks in 
the Recorp it will be in order for gentlemen to state what they 
are going to talk about. I observe that n Member had leave to 
extend remarks the other day and took a number of pages of the 
Record to print the names of Indians, and there are two or 
three other cases that have occurred in which the privilege has 
been grossly abused. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to extend very briefly what I said this 
afternoon. I desire the House to know something about the 
investment in public buildings in the city of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska, the gentleman from Illinois, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3560. An act to validate a certain title whereon the pur- 
chase money has been paid on a private sale by order of the 
United States district court for the middle district of Penusyl- 
vania, at No. 83, June term, 1910, sitting in bankruptcy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 1048. An act for the relief of Warren E. Day, 

LILES PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 13709. An act to authorize the Secretury of War to 
supply tents for temporary use of the sufferers from the recent 
conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other purposes; and 8 

H. R. 8466. An act to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster 
at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the payment of cash and 
funds stolen from the post office. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at G o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 


April 8, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $60,000 
for radio installations on the Mexican border (H. Doc. No. 990) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Browns Creek, N. V. (H. Doc. No. 991); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


8. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Lake Charlotte, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 992); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting, in addl- 
tion to list of claims adjusted and settled by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army (letter of Feb. 5, 1916), reports on 
two additional claims which have been adjusted and settled 
since date above mentioned (H. Doc. No. 993); to the Commit- 
tee on ee in the War Department and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a tentative draft of legislation authorizing the exten- 
sion, remodeling, etc., of the Federal building at Beaver Falls, 
Pa. (H. Doc. No. 994) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Jonesport Harbor, Me., including Moosabec 
Bar (H. Doe. No. 995) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Shetucket and Quinebaug Rivers, Conn., and French 
River, Conn. and Mass., with a view to securing slack-water 
navigation between Norwich, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. (H. 
Doc. No. 996); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with ilustraticns. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio (II. Doc. No. 997); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Catherine Weirick, widow of Ephraim B. Weirick, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 998); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Jessie M. Phinney, widow of Lorenzo Phinney, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 999); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Clanton G. Welsh et al., heirs of Merit C. Welsh, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 1000); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
George D. McKinney v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1001) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of James B. 
Smith v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1002) ; to the Commit- 
tee or War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John C. 
Andrew v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1003); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Lucy A. 
Durant, widow of Martin Durant, deceased, r. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1004) ; to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McCLINTIC, from the Committee on the Public. Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1793) granting to the State of 
Kansas title to certain lands in said State for use as a game pre- 
serve, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 500), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10124) to add to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., certain lands, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 502), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


1916. 
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Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 35) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents for certain lands to the town of Myton, 
Utah, reported the same without amendment accompanied by a 
report (No. 503), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1066) authorizing 
leave of absence to homestead settlers upon unsurveyed lands, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 504), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2290) 
authorizing the health officer of the District of Columbia to 
issue a permit for the removal of the remains of the late Elsie 
McGaulley from Glenwood Cemetery, District of Columbia, to 
Philadelphia, Pa., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 501), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 33) for the relief of Daniel M. Frost, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 505), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 6) authorizing issuance of patent for certain lands 
to Thomas L. Griffiths, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 506), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 31) for the relief of John L. Sevy, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 507), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar, 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE. 


Under clause 4 of Rule XXVII, a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee was filed, as follows: 

By Mr. TREADWAY: To discharge the Committee on the 
Judiciary from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 476) 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries or occupational diseases in the course of their 
employment, and for other purposes. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 18994) for 
the relief of the estate of John Boyer, deceased, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 14387) to regulate car- 
riers by water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 3 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 14339) to limit the use of the 
words“ Federal” and “reserve”; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 14340) to furnish. all sea- 
going vessels in the Lighthouse Service and all other seagoing 
vessels of the Department of Commerce with radio equipment 
and auxiliary power for the operation thereof; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14841) to appropriate 
$700,000 for a building and facilities for te manufacture of 
aeroplanes and aircrafts at the Rock Island Arsenal; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 14842) providing for a 
survey of Arkansas River, in the State of Oklahoma, with the 
ins making same navigable; to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14348) providing for the 
removal of the remains of Samuel Chester Reid from Greenwood 
Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton, Va., and placing a suitable memorial to his memory; to the 
Committee on the Library. z 
By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 14344) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell the present assay office, at New 
York City, and to provide for the purchase of a new site and the 
erection of a building thereon; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HEFLIN; Resolution (H. Res. 195) to investigate the 
omane of the New York Cotton Exchange; to the Committee on 

ules, 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring adequate preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 14345) to reimburse J. B. Pat- 
terson, postmaster of Lacon, Morgan County, Ala., for certain 
postage stamps stolen; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 14846) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14347) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 14348) granting an in- 
crease of pension to O. H. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 14849) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin Fleming; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14350) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 14851) granting an increase 
of pension to Maberry Riggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 14352) granting a pension 
to Ellen Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14353) to reinstate I. Franklin Cohn as a 
passed assistant surgeon in the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 14854) for the relief of the 
aad of Wallace Whitesell; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14355) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget McAndrew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 14356) granting an increase 
5 pension to Amos Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14357) granting a pension to 
Laura D. Bricker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 14858) for the relief of 
John S. Winslow; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14359) reinstating William 
S. Barriger to his former grade and rank in the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14860) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Aaron Angle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14361) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Crone: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14362) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Wells; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14363) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14364) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 14865) granting an increase 
of pension to John Givens ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14366) to remove the charge 
of desertion and grant an honorable discharge to Samuel Bord- 
ner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14367) provid- 
ing for the promotion of Col. George A. Dodd, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14368) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget Trainor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14869) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda W. Leightner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 14370) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Rockefellow ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 14371) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles E. Bradish; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 14872) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter Capp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 14373) granting an increase 
of pension to Katie W. De Beck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 14874) granting a pension 
to James W. McCullah; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14875) granting a pension to Mrs. F. G. 
Cahoon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 14876) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Maurice Spillane, alias 
Maurice Splan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14377) granting 
an increase of pension to Lousinda B. Montray; to the Com- 
inittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14878) granting an 
increase of pension to Lewis Reddick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 14379) granting a pension 
to Reuben D. Way; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14380) granting a pen- 
sion to Amelia Xandry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14381) granting a pension to John Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 14382) for the relief of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14383) for the relief of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14384) granting a pension to 
Emma Cornelia Troy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 14385) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catharine Lovell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 14886) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary R. Bacon; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Union League Club, of 
Chicago, III., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of Robert F. Rodgers, F. J. Platt, 
Elmer Smith, Charles M. Hassell, F. J. Ward, Frank McClear, 
B. G. Malzi, Harry Davis, C. E. Marks, H. P. Walker, O. J. 
Wolfe, J. F. Beck, J. G. Bell, Charles P. Chilcote, and G. A. 
Leiser, nll of Johnstown, Pa., against House bills 491 and 6468, 
denying the use of the mails to certain publications; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of West Collings- 
wood, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 
14230, for the relief of Timothy Kelly; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of sundry citizens of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., against Sunday observance bill for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Fulton County (N. Y.) Automobile Associa- 
tion, favoring an export tax on gasoline; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Amsterdam, N. Y., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 9678, to prevent discrimination in 
prices ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of Woman's Club of Lodi, Cal., 
favoring national park service bill, etc. ; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Rhynor Fryckbehn 
and William G. McKnight, of New York City, favoring prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petitions of certain merchants of Steel- 
ville, Percy, Campbell Hill, Willisyille, Ava, De Soto, Chester, 
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Marion, Carterville, Johnston City, West Frankfort, Sesser, 

Benton, and Thompsonville, all in the State of Illinois, in favor 

House bills 270 and 712; to the Committee on Ways aml 
enns. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Mrs. T. Peters and others, of 
Oakland, Cal., protesting against House bills 6408 and 491; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of A. T. Church and 29 other citizens 
of Wonewoc, and William F. Liska and 27 others, of Hillsboro, 
Wis., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of United States penitentiary guards at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., favoring increase of pay; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Union League Club of Chicago, fayoring 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of William E. McKnight, of New 
oe favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Enighet Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of De Kalb, III., favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Major How Post, No. 47, 
Department of Massachusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, 
favoring the Ashbrook bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, memorial of R. A. Peirce Post, No. 190, Department of 
Massachusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, indorsing the 
Townsend bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of sundry citizens of Beverly, 
Mass., in favor of House joint resolution No. 127; to the Coni- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Danyers, Mass., to pro- 
hibit the exportation of gasoline and all other petroleum prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of Society of Colonial Wars, in the District 
of Columbia, urging the necessity of such legislation as will 
assure our country thorough defense on land and sea; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Memorial of Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Bangor, Me., praying for military and naval defense 
of Penobscot Bay, Me.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Washington, favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 4237, 
to pension H. H. Saylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of 500 people of 
Bethesda; Church of Christ, of 325 people, of Bethesda; and 
Baptist Church, of 222 people, of Bethesda, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of R. W. Firestone, of Lisbon, Ohio, favoring 
improved military school truining; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Seattle, opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Alabama Travelers, Mont- 
gomery ; Alabama Travelers, Mobile; Chief of Immigration and 
Markets Bureau, Montgomery; Chamber of Commerce, Mont- 
gomery; Shakespeare Club, Birmingham; and commissioner of 
immigration and markets bureau, Montgomery, all in the State 
of Alabama, indorsing House resolution 137, providing for a com- 
mittee to investigate the sanitary condition of dairies; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Railway Equipment Painters’ Union, No. 751. 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of 
America, of the State of Arkansas, indorsing House resolution 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also petitions of Thursday Afternoon Club, of Kingman; 
Snowball Miners’ Union, No. 124, Western Federation of Miners, 
of Oatman; and Tempe Woman's Club, of Tempe, all in the 
State of Arizona, indorsing House resolution 137, providing for 
a committee to investigate the sanitary condition of dairies; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Country Club of Washington Township, 
Centerville; Bakery and Confectionary Workers’ Union, No. 37, 
Los Angeles; the Ebell of Oakland; Journeymen Barbers, Local 
No. 148, San Francisco ; Contra Costa County Central Labor Coun- 
cil, Richmond ; Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, San Francisco ; Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 146, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, San Jose; 
Independent Order of Foresters, California Tubercular Sanato- 
rium, Los Angeles ; International Association of Machinists, Lodge 
No. 824, Richmond; Sacramento Federated Trades Council, Sac- 
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ramento; Laundry Workers’ Union, Local No. 26, San Francisco ; 
Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, San 
Diego; To-Kalon Club, San Francisco; the “As You Like It” 
Club, San Diego; Corona Club, San Francisco; California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Fresno County; La Jolla Woman’s 
Club, La Jolla; Bakers’ Union, No. 26, Pasadena; Woman’s 
Club, Watsonville; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paper Hangers of America, Referendum, No. 72, San Francisco ; 
O. II. Whitman, medical director Los Angeles County Depart- 
ment of Charities; the Santa Ana Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, Santa Ana; Vallejo Trades and 
Labor Council, Vallejo; and Carquinez Women’s Club, Crockett, 
all in the State of California, indorsing House resolution 137, 
providing for a committee to investigate the sanitary condition 
of dairies; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the North Side Woman's Club, of Denver; 
of the Rifle Reading Club, of Rifle; of the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, Local No. 138, of Colorado; 
of the National Housewives’ League of Denver; of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local No. 592, of Grand Junc- 
tion; of the Zeta Zeta Club, of Sterling; of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers, 
Local No. 453, of Pueblo; of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America of Denver; of Dr. M. Collins, of Denver; of the Colo- 
rado Springs Gazette, of Colorado Springs; and of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver, all in the State of Colorado, indorsing House 
resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the city of Norwalk Board of Health; of 
the Public Health Association of Meridian; of the Theatrical 
Stage Employees, Local No. 350, of Meridian; of the Piano, 
Organ, and Musical Instrument Workers, Local Union No. 29, of 
Meridian; of the Woman's Civic League of Stamford; of Local 
215 of the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, of New 
Haven; of the Central Labor Union of Danbury and vicinity; 
of Yale University Department of Political Economy, Prof. Irv- 
ing Fisher, of New Haven; and of the Fortnightly Club, of Madi- 
son, all in the State of Connecticut, indorsing House resolution 
187 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of-Milford Emergency Hospital, Milford, Del., 
indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of International Association of Machinists, 
Seminole Lodge, No. 280, Sanford; Woman’s Club, St. Peters- 
burg; the Wauchula Civic League, Wauchula; St. Augustine 
Typographical Union, No. 588, St. Augustine; International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Local 96, Jacksonville; and Mel- 
bourne Woman's Club, Melbourne, all in the State of Florida, 
indorsing House resolution No. 137 ; to the Coinmittee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. Charles Worlfolle, chairman pure food 
commission, Columbus ; Women’s History Club, Kingston; Wymo- 
dausis Club, Valdosta; Savannah Kindergarten Club, Savan- 
nah; Chatham Local, No. 11, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths and Helpers, Savannah; United Commercial Trav- 
elers, Savannah ; International Association of Machinists, Pres- 
ton Lodge, No. 677, Fitzgerald; East Point Woman's Club, 
East Point; Peter F. Bahnsen, State veterinarian of Georgia 
department of agriculture, Atlanta; Augusta Council, No. 312, 
United Commercial Travelers, Augusta; and Gainesville Council, 
No, 416, United Commercial Travelers, Gainesville, all in the 
State of Georgia, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Pocatello Central Labor Union, Poca- 
tello; Fortnightly Club, Harrison; Electrical Workers, Twin 
Falls; and Burke Miners’ Union, No. 10, Burke, all in the State 
of Idaho, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Pierian Club, Greenville; National Associa- 
tion of Marketing Officials, Chicago; Policy of the First Con- 
ference, Chicago Housewives, League, Chicago; the Danville 
Trades and Labor Council, Danville; International Molders’ 
Union of North America, Local No. 220, Belleville; Tus- 
cola Woman's Club, Tuscola; Edison Park Woman's Club, Chi- 
cago; Galewood Lodge, No. 524, International Association of 
Machinists, Chicago; the Centralia Woman's Club, Centralia; 
Noyes Street Mothers’ Club, Evanston; Madison Lodge, No. 1, 
A. A. of I., S. and T. W., Granite; Johnston City Trades Coun- 
cil, Johnston City; Research Club, Peoria; Women’s Civic Feder- 
ation, East St. Louis; the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul System, Division No. 23, Chi- 
cago; International Association of Bridge, Structural, and 
Ornamental Iron Workers and Pile Drivers, Local Union No, 1, 
Chicago; Switechmen’s Union of North America, Lodge No. 53, 
Decutur; Local Union No. 1722, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ien. Oglesby; Otter Creek Improvement Club, Streater; the 
Shakespeare Club, Farmer City; Hinckley Woman's Club, 
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Hinckley; the Athena Library Association, Sycamore; the 
Monday Club, Morris; the Woman's Literary Club, Urbana; In- 
ternational Molders’ Union, No. 178, Peoria; Illinois State 
Association of Graduate Nurses, Chicago; International Broth- 
erhood Blacksmiths and Helpers, No. 44, Decatur; Travelers’ 
Protective Association, Post W, Galesburg; and Good Friday 
Lodge No. 8, A. A. of I., S. and T. W. of A., Granite City, all in 
the State of Illinois, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Tuesday Club, Kendallville; Greensburg 
Department Club, Greensburg; Travelers Protective Associa- 
tion, Terre Haute; Bay View Club, Kendallville; Winona Lake 
Literary Club, Winona; Carpenters’ District Council, Indiana- 
polis; Orpheus Club of Aurora, Aurora; resolutions committee of 
the Ramblers’ Literary Society, Mount Vernon; J. B. I. U. of 
A. Local Union No. 233, Linton; the Antituberculosis League, 
South Bend; Woman’s Club, Winamac; International Union of 
the United Brewery Workmen of America, Local 153, Evans- 
ville; and Chamber of Commerce, East Chicago, all in the State 
of Indiana, indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petitions of Twentieth Century Club, Linemore; Journey- 
man Barbers International Union of America, Cedar Rapids; 
Webster County Medical Society, Fort Dodge; Chautauqua Cir- 
cle, Anita; Shakespearean Club, Osage; Ivanhoe Club, Bloom- 
field; Chautauqua Club, Waterloo; Krol El Deen Club, Boone; 
Library Reading Club, Alden; Woman’s Club, Corydon; Friday 
Club, Esterville; Sunset Club, Grinnell; Woman’s Club, Ma- 
quoketa; Cleo Club, Indianola; and International Association 
of Machinists, Missouri Valley, all in the State of Iowa, indors- 
ing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Monday Afternoon Club, Medicine Lodge; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 
226, Topeka; City of Topeka Department of Food Inspection, 
Topeka; and the Sorosis, Stockton, all in the State of Kansas, 
indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Sorosis Club, Louisville; Newport Lodge, 
No. 5, of Kentucky Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Newport; 
Woman's Club, Hawesville; The Antituberculosis League of 
Kenton County, Covington; Highland Civic Club, Louisville; 
and United Commercial Travelers, Louisville, all in the State 
of Kentucky, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Biddeford Musician's Protective Union, 
Biddeford; the Old Orchard Club, Old Orchard; the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, Saco; the Progressive Club, 
Lisbon; and Travelers’ Club of Belfast, all in the State of 
Maine, indorsing House resolution No. 187; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petitions of A. H. Kuhlemann, Baltimore; Max Colton, 
health officer, Cumberland; Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president 
The Johus Hopkins University, Baltimore; Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 12, Baltimore; United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Baltimore; Alfred E. Sharp, president the 
Travelers’ Protective Association, Baltimore; the Woman's 
Club, Sparrows Point; Horace H. Leach, Baltimore} American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, Baltimore; Maryland State and 
District of Columbia Federation of Labor, Baltimore; Balti- 
more Kindergarten Club, Baltimore; George Kahl, the Kahl- 
Holt Co., Baltimore; Women’s Civic League, Baltimore; Dr. 
C. Hampson Jones, chief bureau of communicable diseases, 
Baltimore; Cumberland Academy of Medicine, Cumberland; 
and Coopers’ International Union, Baltimore, all in the State of 
Maryland, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Tuesday Club, Stockbridge; the Quabbin 
Club, Enfield; International Association of Machinists, Spring- 
field; Arlington Woman’s Club, Arlington; Melrose Higlands 
Woman's Club, Melrose Highlands; Quest and Question Club, 
Winthrop; Etaerio Club, Attleboro; Sheet Metal Workers’ Local 
289, New Bedford; Newton Federation of Women's Clubs, New- 
ton, Clinton Antituberculosis Association, Clinton; and Chicopee 
Falls Woman's Club, Chicopee, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Bay City; Woman’s Club of Ann Arbor; Railroad Lodge No. 
573, Detroit; The Woman's Club, Pontiac; West Side Ladies’ 
Literary Club, Grand Rapids; Antituberculosis Society, Sagi- 
naw; Kings Daughters and Sons, Owosso; Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Saginaw; International -Association of Ma- 
chinists, Muskegon; Journeymen Tailors’ Union, Local No. 229, 
Detroit; Antituberculosis Society, Grand Rapids; Antituber- 
culosis Society, Kalamazoo; Detroit Council No, 9, United Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association, Detroit; Kalamazoo Academy 
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of Medicine, Kalamazoo; and Grand Rapids Wood Carvers’ 
Association, Grand Rapids, all in the State of Michigan, in- 
dorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Housewives’ League, St. Paul; the Co- 
terie, Benson; Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, No. 433, 
Sandstone; Current News Club, New Ulm; Woman's Civic 
League, Taylors Falls; Woman's Literary Club, Litchfield; Pro- 
gressive Woman's Club, Virginia; Advisory Commission, Min- 
nesota State Sanatorium, St. Paul; Trades and Labor Assembly, 
Brainerd ; and State chemist, St. Paul, all in the State of Minne- 
sota, indorsing House Resolution No. 137; to the Committee on 
Rules. ` 

Also, petition of Senatobia Civic League, Senatobia ; Woman's 
Club, Hattiesburg; W. F. Hand, State chemist, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College; and the 
Meridian Central Trades Council, Meridian, all in the State of 
Mississippi, indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of the Allied Printing Trades Council, St. Louis; 
the Century Club. Louisiana; the Woman's Study Club, Ironton; 
Palmyra Civic League, Palmyra; Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Clinton; St. Louis Medical Society, St. Louis; 
Banner Lodge, No. 539, International Association of Machinists, 
St. Joseph; Bridge Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Kansas City; the Sikeston Standard, Sikeston; Medical Di- 
rector and Staff of Mount St. Rose Hospital, St. Louis; Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, International Association of Machinists, Sedalia; 
and Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, No. 137, Hannibal, all in 
the State of Missouri, indorsing House resolution 187; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Women’s Club, Hamilton, and Lewistown 
Woman's Club, Lewistown, both in the State of Montana, in- 
dorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Reno Central Trades and Labor Council, 
Reno, Nev., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee 
en Rules. 

Also, petition of Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America, Berlin; Friendly Club, Concord; Woman’s Club, 
Milford; United Garment Workers, Whitefield; Irving A. Wat- 
son, State board of ‘health, Concord; Center Harbor Woman's 
Club, Center Harbor; and the Tuesday Club, Dover, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, indorsing House resolution No. 187; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, Newark, 
N. J.; the Worman’s Club, Upper Montclair; Paragraph Club, 
Beverly; International Longshormen’s Association Local No. 
806, Hoboken; Union County Central Labor Union, Elizabeth; 
the Keyport Improvement Association, Keyport; Hat Finishers’ 
Union, Local 14, Newark; Sunny Rest Sanatorium, Ancora ; 
Central Labor Union, Camden; Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Atlantic City; Atlantic City Printing Pressmen and 
Association, Atlantic City; Woman's Club, West Hoboken; 
Woodbury Civie League, Woodbury; Monday Afternoon Club, 
Binghamton; Local No. 45, Sanitary Workers, Trenton; Board 
of Commissioners, Asbury Park; Egg Harbor City Tuberculosis 
Committee, Egg Harbor City; R. B. Fitz-Randolph, assistant 
director department of health of New Jersey, Trenton; Ameri- 
can Pure Food League, Cranford; and Improvement Society, 
New Brunswick, all in the State of New Jersey, indorsing House 
resolution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Columbian Club, Oneida; directors of ‘the 
Cayuga Preventorium, Ithaca; Central Trades and Labor 
Council, New York City; the Equal Suffrage League, New York 
City ; Rochester Lithographers’ Association, Rochester ; Mothers’ 
Council, White Plains; the Coterie of Fayetteville, Fayetteville; 
Monday Club, Saugerties; Cohoes committee for the prevention 
of tuberculosis, State Charities Aid Association, Cohoes; Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, New York City; International 
Wood Carvers’ Association, Rochester; Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butchers of North America, Auburn; Ulricht Study 
Club, Brooklyn; Kanatenah Club, Syracuse; Painters, Decora- 
tors, and Paperhangers, New York City; Tourist Club, Middle- 
town; Central Federated Union, New York; Wood Carvers and 
Modelers’ Association, New York; Tug Firemen and Linemen's 
Protective Association, Buffalo; Yonkers Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Yonkers; Paperhangers Local Union No. 490, New 
York; Fortnightly Club, Reckville Center; New York Peace 
Society, New York; consultant in home economics, Miss C. Q. 
Murphy, New York; Syracuse Council of Wowen’s Clubs, Syra- 
cuse; Charles E. North, the North Public Health Bureau, New 
York; Albany Colony of New England Women, Albany; J. 
Simpson, Waterloo; Philanthropic Club, Middletown; Monday 
Historical Club, Pulaski; Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
New York; and Women’s Club, Glens Falls, all of the State of 


New York, indorsing House resolution No. 187; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Southern Colton Oil Co., Charlotte; and 
North Carolina Agriculture Experiment Station, West Raleigh, 
both in'the State of North Carolina, indorsing House resolution 
No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Club of Ashley, N, Dak., and the 
Commissioner of the North Dakota Agricultural t 
Station Agricultural College, indorsing House resolution No. 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Journeymen Barbers' International Union 
of America, Local, No. 500, of Fostoria ; Federation of Clubs of 
Warren; Cosmopolitan Club, of Nelsonville; Research Club, of 
Youngstown; International Association of Machinists of Alli- 
ance; International Association of Machinists of Newark; De- 
forest Lodge, Iron, Steel, and Tinpiate Workers, of Niles; the 
Lorain Federation of Women Societies, of Lorain; Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers, Trumbull Union, No. 73, of Warren; United 
Trades and Labor Council of Dayton; the Ross County Welfare 
Association, of Chillicothe; Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers, Local No. 100, of Cincinnati; Electrical Workers, 
Local No. 172, of Newark; Central Labor Union of Tiffin; Cin- 
cinnati Board of Health; International Association of Machin- 
ists of Hamilton; Nineteenth Century Literary Club, of Con- 
neaut ; Advance Club, of Northside, Cincinnati; Struthers Read- 
ing Circle, of Struthers; Batavia Woman's Club, of Batavia; the 
Tuberculosis Society of Dayton; and the Crocus Junior Club, of 
Bucyrus, all in the State of Ohio, indorsing House resolution No. 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, of Oklahoma City, and Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., of Lawton, 
both in the State of Oklshoma, favoring House resolution No. 
137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Astoria Reading Club, Astor!a; and Progr 
Olub, Marshfield, both in the State of Oregon, favoring House 
resolution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Woman's Club of Clarion; Reading Circle 
of 91, New Castle; Woman's Club of Kiskiminetas Valley, Apollo; 
Shakespeare Club, Tidioute ; Twentieth Century Club, Pittsburgh ; 
Woman’s Club of Bethlehem; International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, Erie; Twentieth Century Club, Rochester; The 
Civic Club, Waynesboro; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paper Hangers, Local 123, Allentown; Paper Hangers, Local 
123, Allentown; Musicians’ Protective Union, Oil City; the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Lancaster; Fort Pitt Telegraphers’ Club, 
McKeesport; Licensed Tugmen's Protective Association, Erie; 
International United Brotherhood of Leather Workers, Scranton ; 
Woman's Culture Club, Connellsville; Department of Health of 
Beaver Falls; Woman's Civic Club of Southwest, Greensbury ; 
the Travelers’ Protective Association, Lebanon; the United 
Commercial Travelers, Meadville; S. B. Ament, Department of 
Health, district No. 16, sos -ick; New Century Club, Easton; 
Consumers’ League of Eastern, Philadelphia; Woman's Club of 
New Brighton; Central Labor Union of Erie; International Union 
of the United Brewery Workmen, Du Bois, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, indorsing House resolution No. 187; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the Triangle Club, Kingston; and Frank A. 
Jackson, chairman board of food and drug commissioners, Provi- 
dence, both in the State of Rhode Island, favoring House reso- 
lution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Barbers’ Local, No. 714, Greenville, and E. J. 
Watson, department of agriculture, commerce, and industries, 
Columbia, both in the State of South Carolina, indorsing House 
resolution No. 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of Britton Study Club, Britton; History Clyb of 
Sioux Falls, Sioux Falls; and the Reading Circle, Canton, all in 
the State of South Dakota, indorsing House resolution No. 137; 
to the Committee on Rules, $ 

Also, petitions of International Association of Machinists, 
Knoxville; the Students’ Club of Columbia, Columbia; East Side 
Civic Club, Nashville; Kosmos Club, Chattanooga ; Chattanooga 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants, No. 165, Chattanooga ; United 
Commercial Travelers, Johnson City; Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, Knoxville; and Harry L. Eskew, com- 
missioner department of food and drugs, Nashville, all in the 
State of Tennessee, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of the International Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, Paris; the Woman's Club, Waco; the Woman's Health 
Protective Association, Galveston; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Childress; Allied Printing Trades Council, San 
Antonio; Shakespearian Club, Sherman; Two and Twenty Club, 
Stamford; commissioner food and drug department, Austin; 
the Sesame Club, Marshall; and Home Science Club, Vernon, 
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all in the State of Texas, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of United Commercial Travelers, Salt Lake 
City; commissioner, dairy and food, weights and measures, 
and hotel departments, Salt Lake City, Utah, indorsing House 
resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of In Hoe Signo Vinces Club, Roanoke; Old 
Dominion Citizens’ Association, McLean; Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union, Local No. 309, Richmond; International 
Association of Machinists, Lynchburg; E. L. Adams Lodge, 
No. 275, Clifton Forge; Village Improvement Association, Berry- 
ville; E. C. Levy, chief health officer, health department, Rich- 
mond; all in the State of Virginia, indorsing House resolution 
187; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, Everett; International Association of Machinists, 
Bremerton; Sailors’ Union, Aberdeen; Woman's Improvement 
. Club, Sultan; Woman's Reading Club, Walla Walla; Woman's 
Educational Club, Walla Walla; Commencement Bay Lodge, No. 
497, Tacoma; all in the State of Washington, indorsing House 
resolution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Association for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis, Consumers’ League, director in the Association for Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, and chairman Interstate Commerce 
Commission, all of Washington, D. C., indorsing House reso- 
lution 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Club, Charleston ; Monongahela 
Valley Trades and Labor Council, Fairmont; Central Labor 


and Trades Council, Clarksburg, all in the State of West Vir- |- 


ginia, indorsing House resolution No. 137; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, petition of Clio Club, Manitowoc; Twentieth Century 
Topic Club, Wauwatosa; Oconto Woman's Club, Oconto; Musi- 
cian’s Protective Union, Wausau; International Boiler Makers 
and Ship Builders, Green Bay; Eau Claire Trades and Labor 
Council, Eau Claire; Woman's Club, Sheboygan; Woman's Club, 
Lancaster; Woman’s Club, De Pere; Milwaukee Press Assist- 
tants Union, No. 27, Milwaukee; Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Green Bay; Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee; and Butter, Cheese, and Egg Journal, Milwaukee, all 
in the State of Wisconsin, indorsing House resolution No. 137; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of C. O. Boze and 33 others, of Big 
Rapids, Mich., favoring Susan B. Anthony amendment enfran- 
chising women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petition of 80 citizens of Montpelier, 
Williams County, Ohio, against bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of E. M. Herr, president Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., op- 
posed to House bill 8665; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of William U. Follansbee, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
opposed to Government-owned armor plant; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

Also, petitions of M. I. Black and A. C. Halfeidahl, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in favor of prohibiting export of intoxicants to 
Africa, to prohibit intoxicants in Porto Rico, and Federal cen- 
sorship of moving pictures; to the Coinmittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of John W. Hallock, A. H. Anthony, E. O. 
Ramage, F. G. Clapp, W. A. Brewer, A. P. Aucoast, W. P. 
Wirhem, George Kenderdine, Charles Thornton, E. Borid, 
George H. Clark, Frank S. Slocum, Ralph Wood, Robert L. 
Wilson, T. H. Carlin, G. H. Neilson, A. D. Edwards, E. E. 
Harton, W. G. Wilkins, J. Roy Tanner, F. C. Clifford, F. M. 
McCullough, E. C. Auld, and C. C. MacMillan, all of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in favor of House bill 10845 and Senate bill 3946; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Duquesne Club of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., in favor of House bill 10845; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Bailey H. Moore, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of adequate preparedness against foreign invasion of 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of American Temperance Board, 
favoring the Sheppard-Barkley bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Indian House, New York City, favoring 
national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and organizations of the 
State of New York, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Oswego (N. X.) Chamber of Commerce, 
against the proposed location of the new power plant in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
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By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Smithfield Savings Bank, 
of Greenville, R. I., favoring passage of House bill 11533, in 
amendment of the Clayton antitrust bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of M. J. McInerney, T. A. Byrne, 
Redmond De Vaney, C. M. Dunn, William D. Watts, J. B. Thill, 
F. W. Gaylord, L. J. Hinman, B. Harris, J. J. Beckley, W. J. 
Sutton, H. B. Kinner, J. J. Wickham, Levi Larrison, Barney 
Harris, and J. G. Cooley, all of Elmira; Robert Gardner, of 
Horseheads; L. S. Wilson, of Corning; and L. F. Dennis, of 
Hornell, all of the State of New York, all employees of the 
Washington Navy Yard, favoring the passage of House bill 
11168, granting 30 days’ leave of absence in each year, without 
forfeiture of pay during such leave, to employees at United 
States navy yards, gun factories, naval stations, and arsenals; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of McWilliams Bros., of New York, 
agninst passage of House bill 8036, relative to eight-hour law 
for officers of tugboats; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of James F. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the Nolan bill, relative to adjustment of salaries 
of Government employees; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Charles W. Kotcher, of Detroit, Mich., and 
John Aspinwall, of Newburgh, N. Y., against passage of House 
bill 9411, relative to numbers on motor boats; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of James J. McKay, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
passage of House bill 6915, relative to postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. W. Best, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
House bill 18671, relative to Army headquarters and quarter- 
master clerks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petition of F. S. Switzer and 
others, of Spencerville, Allen County, Ohio, and vicinity, asking 
Congress not to pass House bill 6468, to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 13372, 
Ne rener of Henry C. Romaine; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of 29 residents of Freewater and 
20 residents of Hood River, Oreg., against House bills 6468 and 
491; to the Committe on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of 23 residents of Hood River, Oreg., against 
House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hood River, Oreg., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of R. H. Pigg and 81 others, in oppo- 
sition to House bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. M. A, Gamble and 48 others, opposed to 
a bill to amend the postal laws, House bills 6468 and 491; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of sundry citizens of Wash- 
tagon County; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, memorial of Bi-Farmers’ Union, of Naples, Idaho, urging 
the enactment of rural-credit legislation; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

Also, petition of 80 people of Couer d’Alene, Christian Church 
of Couer d’Alene, Baptist Church of 275 people of Couer d'Alene, 
all in the State of Idaho, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Kaumalapau Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society of Hawaii, the Kaumalapau Intermediate Christian En- 
deavor Society of Hawail, and the Kaumalapau Sunday School, 
Hawaii, urging the adoption of a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Patience B. Nicholas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Alexander Reid; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of J. C. Riggan, Ross 
Wylie, and others, of Dallas County, Ark., favoring freedom of 
speech and press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Paonia, 
Colo., against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Olathe, Colo., favoring passage of 
the Caraway rural credit bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of citizens of Fort Morgan, 
Colo., against the Sunday-observance bill for the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Timnath, Fort Collins, and Love- 
land, Larimer County, and Fort Morgan, Colo., against passage 
of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Sarurvay, April 8, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
Let the Secretary call the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones Pittman Sutherland 
Brady Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Ghamberlain Kern Ransdell Tagsart 
Copp Lane Reed Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Robinson Thompson 
Cummins McCumber Saulsbury 

Curtis Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Myers neers Warren 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Gallinger Norris Smith. S. C. Williams 
Husting Overman Smoot 

Johnson, Me. Owen Sterling 

Johnson, S. Dak. Page Stone 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on official 
business. He is paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brany]. 

I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrnl on account of illness. 
These announcements will stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is not present. 
The Secretary will furnish the Sergeant at Arms with a list of 
absentees and that officer is directed to request their attendance. 

Mr. HARDWICK entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


POTOMAC POWER PLANT. 


Mr. TAGGART., Mr. President, I have a communication from 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, which I ask may be rend 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the communication was read and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, as 
follows: 

Tun INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April d, 1916, 
Hon. THOMAS Taddanr. 


Dear Str: In accordance with action taken by the verning com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, I am inclosing copy of 
resolution relative to the Government power plant at Washington, 
adopted by the committee at its regular monthly meeting, Monday 
evening, April 3, 1916. 

ours, very truly, Wat. H. HOWARD, Secretary. 
The governing committee of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, at its 
regular monthly meeting, April 3, adopted the following Wonne ~ 
“Whereas the Park Commission plans for the future development of 
Washington resulting from the careful study of the many plans 
and able suggestions offered to the Government from 
are based on the pan laid out over 100 years ago by Washington 
and Jefferson; an 

“ Whereas these plans offer to the Nation’s ay — a ATENA economi- 
cal system for the location of its public buildings, bri statu- 
ary, highways, neighborhood parks, and a practical solution for 
conn ng Potomac Park, National Zoclogical Park, Rock Creek 
Park, Soldiers’ Home Park, and the Eastern Branch Park, the 
Arsenal, the Mall, and Ar through a system of smaller 
parks, drives, and bridges; an 

“Whereas the Fark Commission plans have been indorsed by two 
Presidents, by the Government-appointed Fine Arts Counell, the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, the Lincoln Memorial Com- 
mission, and by many local, national, and fore business, civic, 
municipal, architectural, labor, scientific, patriotic, and landscape 
societies ; and 

“ Whereas the location of a Government power plant near the center 
of the park system composed of East Potomac Park, Riverside 
Park, Arlington, and the Mall- this building and site has been 
condemned as unsightly and marring the Park Commission plans 
by the National Commission of Fine Arts, and the location has 
been proved uneconomical by eminent electrical and mechanical 
poo N interfere with the development of the river front, 
and the building and smokestacks will detract from the dignity 
of the buildings, monum-nts, and parks, end be destructive the 
beauty of the parks: Therefore be it 


time to time 


“ Resolved, That the governing committee of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade approve the Park Commission plans and earnestly oe ppa 
Congress the importance of enacting a law directing that the develop- 


ment of Washington be according to these plans under the advice of 
the National Commission of Fine Arts; and it 

“ Resolved, That we urge upon the President of the United States 
and the ee of the United States that they reconsider the lòca- 
Don oE the Gcvernment power plant on the site selected; and be it 

er 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be mailed to the Presi- 
dent, our representatives in both branches of Con our local news- 
apers, and to Glenn Brown, chairman of the Committee of One Hun- 

ed on the Development of Washington, 806 Seventeenth Street NW. 


Washington. D. C.“ 
Gro. H. Evaxs, President. 


Attest: 
Wu. H. Howand, Secretary. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, requested the Senate to return to the House 
the bill (H. R. 10884) to regulate the immigration of aliens to 
and the residence of aliens in the United States. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The PRESIDENT rro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the request of the House of Representatives for the re- 
turn of the bill (H. R. 10384) to regulate the immigration of 
aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 
The Committee on Immigration will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill and the request of the House 
of Representatives will be complied with. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] 
to the amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, in connection with the recent 
debate on that portion of the bill now before us which referred 
to the Federal yolunteers, and incidentally to the military train- 
ing camps, I present a letter from the secretary of the Militar; 
Training Camps Association, together with a copy of a letter to 
the governing committee of that association from the Secretary ~ 
of War, which, as throwing light on the whole question, which 
was so long debated, I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, un- 
less there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


New York Ciry, April 6, 1916. 
Hon. Henny A. DU PONT, 


United States Senate, the Capitol, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: In connection with the debate on the Federal volunteer 
provision (sec. 56) of the Chamberlain bill, questions have been raised 
as to the precise extent and character of the Federal training-camp move- 
ment. e wish the Senate to have fuli and authentic information as 
to the scope and present status of the camps, and respectfully present 
the following facts. 

Camps announced for 191€ by the commanders of the four military 
departments are as follows: 

EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 


Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.: Three cam May 3 to August 8. 
Plattsburg, N. Y.: Five camps—June 3 to October 5. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT. 
8 8 Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind.: Three camps—July 5 to 
0 $ 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT. 


San Antonio, Tex. : One camp— June 12 to July 8. 
Galveston, Tex.: One camp—June 5 to July 1. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

Monterey, Cal.: One camp—July 10 to August 5. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: July. 

American e, Wash.: July. 

Recruiting for these camps has hardly yet been started, but already 
3,503 men have actually signed for the Plattsburg camps and consider- 
able numbers (exact figures not at hand) for the other camps. Platts- 
burg enrollments are co at the rate of over 100 per day; and as 
enrollments for all camps will graty increase later in the season, we 


can safely estimate a um enrollment as follows; 

Eastern department camps. 15, 000 

Central de LA. Ct, Ge eR Eee Ee ee 

Southern department camps._-__._______________ — 3,000 

Western department camps pee a Oe 
2 — va a ee ARE Be ANY) 


We are informed that requests for camps are being made by various 
Sans and communities, especially in the Central West, which the War 


50, 1 ee ve citizens who have attended 
a number of university presidents. 

The camps have always had the approval and support of the War 
Department, but never any 1 tive recognition or support. The men 
have paid their own expenses, including transportation and uniforms, the 
total amounting to an average of at least $60 per man. The enroll- 
ments for the 1916 ca e same basis, due to 


are being made on 
lack of any Federal le 


tion. 
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The great employers, such as the oa pe ge br Railroad Co., the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., and the United States Steel Corporation, 
have offered their cooperation and will grant four weeks’ vacation for 
their employees to attend. 

A recent letter from the Secretary of War, 5 full approval 
of the training-camp movement, is inclosed. We shall glad to furnish 
any further information desired by sa Senator. 

e have no quarrel with the National Guard. Many of our most 
active men are National Guardsmen. 

We wish only to be given authority to continue our work, in which 
thousands of men, from coast to coast, are interested, 

Yours, respectfully, 
EXECUTIVE ComMITTER, MILITARY TRAINING. CAMPS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By GBRAXVILLE CLARK. Secretary. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. O., March 16, 1918, 
To the Governing Committee of the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion of the United States. 


GENTLEMEN: I heartily approve and indorse the valuable and patriotic 
service that is being rendered to the country by the Army training camps 


for vilans. 
I believe in the work of these campa, not only from the military point 


of view but as of value to the Nation educationally in promoting dis- 

line, order, and good citizenship. The camps are exactly in line 
with the sound policy of reliance upon a citizenry trained to arms as 
our main safeguard for defense. 

1 8 highly the service rendered 2. 4 5 university presidents 
and civilian cominittees who are forwardin s movement. 

These camps were originated the War Department in 1913 for 
the training of students, and have been since extended for the benefit of 
other citizens with hl apo resul 

You may rest assured t in continuing your work of developing and 
promoting these camps on a national scale you will have the con 
cooperation and support of the War ment. 

Yours, most sincerely, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
x ecretary of War. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in connection with the commu- 
nication tendered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu PONT] 
there is an observation I wish to make with a view of clarifying 
what appears to be some obscure or certainly confused situation. 

The vast number of telegrams which have come into this body 
indicate that in certain sections of the country there has been 
expressed the conviction that the Senate on one side or the other 
is opposing these training camps. I should like to have it clear 
that there has been no issue in the Senate as to these training 
camps, and on neither side of the Senate has there been ex- 
pressed any opposition whatever, and no vote and no debate on 
either side of the Senate has involved the question. 

Since there seems to be a mistaken idea throughout all parts 
of the country that section 56 involves that question, it is well to 
have it clear now that up to the present time, I think all Senators 
on both sides will agree, there has been no opposition whatever 
expressed to the camps, but every expression of encouragement. 

SCIENCE OF HOME ECONOMICS. 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, in accordance with the notice 
I gave last evening, I desire to address the Senate for a few 
moments. . 

Mr. President, the Senate has been considering for some 
days past the question of increasing the Army of the United 
States for the better protection of our country, and I am now 
going to make a few brief remarks on a bill introduced 
by me on March 25 providing for an increased annual appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment stations, to be used in re- 
searches and experiments in home economics and regulating the 
expenditure thereof, the purpose of which is to better prepare 
the girls and mothers of our country for the life duties of prac- 
tically all of them. For the past four years I have been en- 
denvoring to secure favorable action by the Senate on bills of 
similar import, and sincerely trust that at this session of Con- 
gress legislation along the lines outlined in the bill will be 
euacted into law. 

As each year passes the necessity for such legislation be- 
comes more and more apparent. I hope I can have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a short time while I give some of the 
reasons why I have been pressing such legislation and why I 
believe favorable action should be taken on my bill and at the 
same time, if possible, on the bill now upon the calendar in 
which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saaru] and many of us 
are so deeply interested. Similar bills introduced by me have 
in the past received the hearty approval of the Department of 
Agriculture, also the support of hundreds of the leading edu- 
cators, both men and women, of our country, and of a very great 
number of women’s organizations. I have the letters of in- 
dorsement, but will not burden the Rrecorp with them. A letter 
signed by Hon. B. T. Galloway, then Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, dated February 14, 1914, addressed to Senator GORE, 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, in answer to a request that a report be made on Senate 
bill 280, contains this statement: 


to acknowledge receipt of your recent letter, to; 
creased 


ther with Senate 
0, providing for an annual approp: 


I 
bill 2 tion for agricul- 


tural experiment r to be used in researches in home economics, 


etc. I note your request that a report be made on this bill. 

The bill would provide for the experimental study in the a 
experiment stations of home economics, including both domestic science 
and domestic art problems; I. e., it would provide for the experimental 
study of the nature and use in the home of food materials, wool, 
cotton, and other agricultural products which the housekeeper uses to 
feed, clothe, and otherwise care for her family and home. It is with 
such problems that home economics is concerned. The teaching of home 
economics has already been organized in the agricultural and other col- 
leges and in numerous schools throughout the United States. In recent 
1 the extension movement has been organized on a large scale, and 

is includes the dissemination and demonstration of information on 
home economics. The Congress has just passed a bill granting money to 
all the States for extension work in home economics as well as agri- 
culture. This independent movement for instructions and demonstration 
in home economics can not be developed properly unless there are back 
of it agencies for investigation, through which tested, reliable, and new 
knowledge on the subject may be constantly acquired. There would, 
therefore, appear to be need for experimental inquiries in home eco- 
nomics at the present time. 

The bill S. 280, as drawn, follows practically the language used in the 
act of March 16, 1906, commonly known as the Adams Act. Since the 
passage of the Adams Act there has been a material change in public 
sentiment with regard to the relation of the Federal Government and the 
States in so far as concerns educational and similar work. 

The Hoke Smith-Lever bill, above referred to, lays down a Lag ti pe 
which, it seems, should be given due welght in considering any further 
legislation affecting the agricultural colleges and the State experiment 
stations. It is a principle involving the equal sharing by the States 
and the Federal Government cf the expenses of the work. We believe 
this principle stould be adopted in connection with the bill under con- 
sideration. We believe, furthermore, that the appropriation, if made, 
should begin with a ‘moderate sum and be cumulative, just as is the case 
with the Hoke Smith-Lever bill. I have submitted this proposition 
to seme of the leading experiment-stations workers and they for the 
cae rah approve the plan, Their comments are submitted herewith as 


jeultural 


It is our view that it would be unwise at this time to make so large 
an appropriation as $10,000 to each State. ch in home economics 

ms a new field. The work, therefore, should be begun in a conserva- 
thve way. We are of the opinion that $2,500 would suffice to inaugurate 
this work, with an additional $2,500 thereafter for three years, provided 
the States appropriate an amount. In any event, each station 
would receive $2,500 from the Federal Government and $2,500 each 


ear for three consecutive 8 the States meet the appropria- 
on until the total from the Federal Government would equal $10,000. 
Thereafter the appropriation would be $10,000 annually. Some further 


changes are made in the biil to make it conform in general to the plan 
worked out in the Hoke Smith-Lever measure. 1 these amendments 
we have brought together in the form of a new bill, which is submitted 
as Exhibit B. There is also submitted, as Exhibit C, Senate bill No. 280, 
with the amendments poroms inserted, in order that the committee 
may see et. what nges have been made. 

V shall be pleased to furnish any additional information if such is 


required. 

Exhibit A, referred to in the letter of the Acting Secretary, 
consists of letters addressed to him by Hon. Charles E. Thorne, 
director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station; Hon. 
F. B. Mumford, dean and director of the College of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station of the University of Missouri; Hon. 
A. F. Woods, dean and director of the department of agricul- 
ture of the University of Minnesota; and Hon. H. J. Waters, 
president of the Kansas State Agricultural College, which I ask 
to have incorporated in the Record at the end of my remarks 
without rending. 

It is generally acknowledged that upon our splendid system 
of populur education, as much as any other single influence, 
rests the greatness and glory of our Nation. Notwithstanding 
the splendid results of our school system, it still falls short of 
present-day requirements. We should not forget that it is less 
than 100 yenrs since it was a debatable question in New England 
whether the State was justified in teaching more than “ readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’,” and whether it was worth while at all 
to educate the girls. The change has been gradual; every ad- 
vance has met with opposition. I predict the day will come 
when every child in America, rich or poor, will be required by 
law to have an education and training necessary for a life of 
usefulness and good citizenship. Our girls must be so educated 
in order to insure successful homes, which are the basis of all 
powerful and self-sustaining nations. 

The education furnished by our agricultural colleges should 
be that which will make for the highest and most useful citizen- 
ship and best fit the individual for the duties and responsibilities 
of life that must be met and assumed. As much attention should 
be given to the preparation and education of the girl as the 
boy; as much demonstration work taken to the home as is car- 
ried to the farm. In order that this may be accomplished our 
agricultural experiment stations must have the appropriation 
provided for in my bill so that the necessary researches and ex- 
periments can be carried on and the acquired information taken 
by the demonstrators provided for in the recent Smith-Lever 
bill. 0 

The question as to whether “it is worth while to educate 
girls” has been answered unequivocally in the affirmative. In 
this twentieth century the woman is no longer a mere drudge, a 
convenience, a something to satisfy the wishes and demands of 
the man. ‘To-day, in America at least, we find her as counselor 
and partner, as God intended her to be. 
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In our struggle for liberty and higher national ideals woman 
has been our inspiration in the past and is our hope for the 


future. No matter what woman's aims, her hopes, or ambitions 
may be, or what avoeations she may decide to enter, it will 
always remain for her to find her greatest reward and happi- 
ness us n successful home maker. The most unselfish and holy 
duties in our existence have been committed by our Heavenly 
Father to the wife and mother. What shall we think of a per- 
son or a people so ignorant or so parsimonious that would deny 
her any opportunity to fit herself for this special calling? Not 
only is the individual benefited by an education but the Nation 
is immensely profited by every one of its citizens receiving a 
sensible and practical education. Such an education means to a 
nation better citizenship, unquestioned loyalty, and temporal 
development. To the individual it means increased chances in 
obtaining positions of responsibility and power;  self-inde- 
pendence; 2 broader view and conception of life; loftier ideals; 
greater usefulness to one’s self; and greater appreciation for 
the wonders and beauties of nature. No school, college, or uni- 
versity that fails to fit the individual for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life, that fails to teach morality, thrift, and 
industry can, in my opinion, be classed as successful. I believe 
in and am an advoeate of vocational education for our boys and 
a complete home economics course for our girls. Let the student 
come in contact with the actual affairs of life as well as the 
theories. Direct their hands and eyes as well as their minds. 
‘Teach them not to be idle, “ for he that is idle shall not eat the 
bread, nor wear the garments of the laborer.” Impress upon 
them all that work is honorable. 

The household is a unit of social progress. It implies mar- 
ringe, family, and the home. Household science is so closely 
related to sociology or human experience in social living that 
sociologists often make the statement that household science is 
but an application of their ideals. The home ought to and by 
right should be the place in which the soul can develop and grow. 
Contentions, ignorance, wastefulness, idleness, and a lack of 
harmony retard that development and growth and blunt the 
finer sensibilities of every inmate of the household. Home 
economics inspires an interest in home life and daily duties. It 
stimulates economy, industry, neatness, individuality, and self- 
control, Knowing this to be true, I hope that nothing will be 
left undone in providing an opportunity for all American girls 
of every walk of life to study the real things of life—the fasci- 
nating problems of home economics. 

I am one who believes that much of the world’s poverty, 
misery, drunkenness, and disease come from poorly prepared 
food, It is a crime, and is wicked in the sight of God to have 
the products of the farm made next to useless by poor cooking. 
‘fens of thousands of homes are ruined by helpless and igno- 
rant housekeepers, and the American garbage can is the fattest 
in all the worid. No one questions the fact that the food con- 
sumption per capita in America is larger than that of any 
other country in the world and nearly twice that of thrifty 
France, The way to lessen these evils is to provide an annual 
appropriation for agricultural experiment stations to be used 
in researches and experiments in home economics; and if this 
step is tnken by Congress it will not be many years until the 
same system is established throughout our entire school system. 
Our present plan of education will be changed, or perhaps I 
had better say extended, and when that blessed day arrives 
our schools, colleges, and universities will studiously employ 
themselves in carrying civilization with all its blessings down- 
ward to the girls of the home and the boys and men of the 
farm. In saying this I do not wish to be understood as meaning 
there will be a lowering of standards of scholarship, culture, 
discipline, or research in our future system of education. Such 
a thing is unthinkable; it can not be, as every course of study 
will be dedicated to the better preparation of students for the 
higher and nobler duties of life. Such an education will not 
only develop a more contented, healthy, loyal, and home-loving 
people, but it will prevent billions of dollars of waste that is 
worse than loss to the American homes to-day. I shall briefly 
refer to some facts we are all familiar with to demonstrate 
what I mean. It is a well-known fact that the aggregate value 
of farm products for the year 1913 was placed at $10,000,000,000 
by our Department of Agriculture. The approximate cash in- 
come of the farmers of the United States, even in ordinary 
times, is known to be at least $5,000,000,000. It is hardly 

_ possible for the ordinary mind to grasp the full meaning of 
$10,000,000,000, but comparisons are sometimes easier to under- 
stand, so I will say that the value of the farm products of the 
United States in 1913 was twice as great as their value in 1899 
and over a billion and a half dollars greater than they were in 
the year 1909. These figures tell the story as forcibly as it is 
possible to do of the advancing cost of living, for the volume 


of increase of farm crops since 1899 has not kept pace with the 
increase of values. Any action on the part of organizations 
or State legislatures, any legislation by Congress that will 
assist the people in acquiring a knowledge that will prevent 
the destraction or waste of products of the farm or factory 
will be the greatest blessing that can be conferred upon the 
American home und Nation. 

We must not forget that the influences that affect the family 
to a degree affect the Nation. In my opinion, waste and ex- 
travagance in their thousand forms are among the curses of 
the age, and no people upon the face of the earth is so guilty 
of both of these evils as our own American people. The people 
of the United States—I bar no class—have been living at a 
higher and higher standard for the last 15 years. The time has 
arrived when further advances in the mode of living must cease, 
and it is really desirous from every point of view for a re- 
trenchment; but I recognize that a return to the old methods 
of economizing is hardly possible. I know it is a difficult matter 
for a family either to begin or to determine just where or how 
to begin to economize, It is so much easier to add comforts 
to home life than eliminate them. Extravagance and waste, 
which devour so much of the substance of the people, have much 
to do with the cost that is seyerely felt; that is, the cost to peo- 
ple of small means, who find it hard to get on in comfort with 
such incomes as they possess. 

There is a fundamental principle of economics, so simple that 
it ought to be easily understood, and yet its significance is al- 
most unheeded. It is this: Everything that goes to support life 
and to satisfy human wants must be continually produced for 
that purpose by human effort through the employment of capi- 
tal and labor from the resources of nature. There is only what 
is thus produced to live upon; that is the supply. It is a ques- 
tion of how much is consumed in living, and it can not be more 
than the production, at least for any length of time. If products 
are squandered or wasted or thrown away after they are ready 
for consumption, the supply will be diminished, while the de- 
mand remains the same, and the cost of living will be higher 
than it would otherwise be. These are not questions of abstract 
theory, but are clementary facts within the comprehension of 
any ordinary man. We need to be reminded that whatever goes 
to waste and extravagance, which is reckoned in terms of money, 
is not a mere throwing uway of dollars or depleting of bank 
accounts or getting away with inherited or accumulated prop- 
erty. It is using up the fruits of labor, which is going on from 
day to day. This is exceeding the supply of products and turn- 
ing from the form of necessities and comforts to those of 
luxuries. It is largely the voluntary cost of high living that 
causes the involuntary cost of low living. 

In a very short investigation and from sources I have every 
confidence in, I find that domestic science is not taught in a sin- 
gle one of the following colleges for women: Wellesley, at Welles- 
ley, Mass.; Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Vassar, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. V.; Mount Holyoke, at South Hadley, Mass.; Smith’s, 
at Northampton, Mass.; and Swarthmore, coeducational, at 
Swarthmore, Pa. In nearly all of these schools four years of 
preparatory Latin are positively required. A permit to substi- 
tute four years of German for three years of Latin is denied. 
Perhaps it can be expressed better by saying that these colleges 
consider proficiency in a dead language of more importance 
than proficiency in a modern language. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

The PESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator may be accurate in the list 
of colleges he has given where household economics are not 
taught, but it is a fact that I think is undeniable that in the 
preparatory schools from which the girls go to these colleges 
they do have training in economics. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President, in almost every 
State in the Union, but only to a limited degree. 

This simply means that our leading schools for girls do not 
teach the one thing that every girl should be taught, namely, 
how to manage a home. I am in full sympathy with the splen- 
did work accomplished by our magnificent schools for girls. I 
believe in the refining influences they exert upon their students. 
I am an advocate of the highest education possible for woman, 
but I do believe no woman's educati¢n is complete until she 
knows how to and could, if required, manage a home success- 
fully. 

I know you often hear it said college women will not have to 
do their own work; but will be able, if single or married, to 
keep household servants. This implies that washing dishes, 
sweeping and dusting, and cleaning are all there is to house- 
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keeping. Never was there a greater mistake. Even where the 
financial condition of the family will allow paying the present 
high wages, competent servants are few and hard to find. The 
best servants are those trained by a woman capable of showing 
them how everything should be done in a well-managed home. 
The wife of a man with a limited income can make a home 
happier in proportion to her ability to make the most of every 
cent she receives and prepare the food for the family in the 
most tasty and wholesome way. The wife of a wealthy man 
has even greater opportunities for making the home ideal, but 
whether it is a home of affluence or poverty it is of the greatest 
importance that the wife should be capable of properly perform- 
ing or directing her own household affairs, We can not deny 
that untold numbers of wives and mothers in this country spend 
their time and energy in the preparation of the meals for the 
family without the least knowledge of the nutritive value of the 
food selected. How humiliating it must be to a wife and how 
aciscouraging to a husband to have good, fresh, wholesome food- 
stuffs made into the most indigestible dishes, and perhaps half 
the time absolutely ruined by poor cooking. 

A few years ago in a bulletin issued in the course of home 
economies in the University of Wisconsin this statement was 
made: 

More than ten bilions are spent in the United States annually for 
food, shelter, and clothing; that 90 per cent of this vast sum is spent by 
women who have no adequate knowledge of money values. 

It is pointed out that in any other avocation of life the per- 
sons intrusted with such expenditures would be required to 
pass through a rigid system of training. The State is taxed to 
provide instructions in the principles governing the production 
of raw material and the manufacture of those raw materials 
into the finished product. Woman should be trained to use 
this material so that there will be the least possible waste of 
time cr money and the best results obtained, 

The day will come when it will be unpopular for a young girl 
to boast that she does not know the first thing about house- 
keeping; that she doubts whether she could boil water without 
scorching it; and that she never sewed a stitch in her life. If 
I am thistaken in this prediction, God have mercy on our future 
American homes! The mothers of any of these same girls 
would never consent, and I approve of their position, to the 
marriage of her daughter to a man without preparation or 
capacity for making a living and providing a home for her; yet 
she would not think it improper on her part to let that daughter 
marry a good, honest, hard-working man with absolutely no 
knowledge of how to take care of a home. 

The alarming increase in divorce, in wrecked homes, in in- 
creased doctor bills, is due to ignorance of woman's highest 
responsibilities. The press and magazines of the country are 
filled with articles advocating legislation for the better educa- 
tion of our boys. Plans for improving our present educational 
system are being constantly suggested and adopted. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is often found the expressions of Mem- 
bers of Congress along the same line, the greater part of which 
I most heartily approve; but we seldom see or hear one word in 
advocacy of the better preparation and education of our girls. 
In my opinion, it is just as important that woman should be 
properly educated as that man should be. 

I had the pleasure of spending an evening a short time ago 
with a very dear friend of mine, a man who has spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in general educational work. He re- 
marked that if he was beginuing life anew he would interest 
himself more in the education of girls than of boys, because the 
mother is the most potent force in the establishment of the 
highest character of the home. 

Let us never forget that good housekeepers have much to do 
with making ideal and happy homes. I deprecate the growing 
tendency among the middle and well-to-do class of our girls 
of classifying domestic work with that done by the most ig- 
norant servants. Home economics in its truest sense stands for 
culture, science, and art, and requires the broadest kind of 
general education. There are more real advantages to a people 
and greater blessings to a home gained through a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of home economics than through 
any other kind of education for woman. Show me the woman 
who takes a personal interest in the preparation of the food for 
the home and is not dependent upon a servant to tell her how it 
should be cooked or served, takes an interest in her flowers and 
is not afraid to dig in the dirt, and I will show you a woman 
that is happy and a good wife. 

The addition of home economies in the truest form to our 
educational system must come and will come as soon as it is 
properly understood by Congress. Increased production from 
the soil and the problem of properly feeding our ever-increasing 
numbers will tax the abilities of our statesmen. The passage 


of the Smith-Lever bill has assisted the farmers of our country; 
the passage of Senate bill 5273 will be of untold value to Ameri- 
can homes, The Smith-Lever bill provides for the demonstra- 
tion work; my bill provides for conducting original or con- 
firmatory researches or experiments bearing directly upon home 
economics, including both domestic science and domestic art, 
and disseminating the results. 

Miss Clement, of New York, highly educated in the culinary 
art, says: 

The wife who can not cook or superintend the housekeeping takes 
her husband’s pay envelope on false pretenses. She does not know 
her business. hen a couple marry, the girl expects her husband to 
hand her over most of his salary, and he, in turn, expects that her 
management of that money will make it go as far as possible, 
business to earn the money. It is hers to d it. Surely one part 
is as important as the other. Correct (ail emg is becoming a science 
and we are awakening to the fact that it is as important to combine 
food properly for the adult as it is for the baby. No woman need th 
that she is too intellectual to bother with coo . Cooking is a science 
as well as an art, and one can go on learning forever. The bride who 
has a good foundation of F and takes an interest in 
cooking will find no end of possibilities to it. Right in her own kitchen 
she can join the great movement to reduce the high cost of living. 
She can use up every scrap of left-over material. It is the clever cvo 
alone who can make left-over food tasty and never waste anything. 
The smaller the income the more intelligence it takes on the part of 
the bride to manage her share of the domestic tnership, and the more 
she needs to study and plan her daily bills of fare. A man comes home 
after a hard day’s work end sees the same old things served, some- 
times p sed from a pastry shop just before dinner. If he 15 easy- 
going he seys nothing, but after a while he grows 7 There are 
more grouches ca by bad cooking than by bad luck. 

Every housewife should know the simple food principles un- 
derlying their cookery. Knowing this she can give to the family 
the proper kind of food, prepared in the best way to produce 
strength, health, and contentment. She raises the standard of 
the home and the effect can not be other than happier homes 
which mean better men and women, true and loyal American 
citizens. I can not understand why girls of the working classes 
are ashamed to confess and rather pride themselves upon their 
ignorance of the simplest form of cooking. Then, after mar- 
riage they bewail their fate if their husbands, tormented by 
dyspepsia, seek relief at the restaurant or in many cases in 
strong drink. I have often heard it said and I believe it “ that 
few men abandon or get a divorce from a woman who is a good 
cook.” A great painter was once asked how he mixed his paints. 
He answered “I mix them with brains.” In order to be a suc- 
cessful cook a girl must mix her food with brains. The love of 
the home, the field, and the garden brings true happiness to a 
greater number of the human family than the knowledge of 
dead languages or accumulated wealth. If you would be truly 
cultivated associate with plants and flowers, with babies and 
home folks. 

The servant-girl problem is one that is always with us and 
will be until home economics becomes as much a part of our 
educational system as the studies in the higher grades of our 
district schools. Lively discussions have taken place by intelli- 
gent women with a view of solving this problem for the benefit 
of the housekeeper who is sorely tried with incompetent help. 
I desire to say in passing that in my opinion much of the com- 
plaint of incompetency can be traced to the incompetent house- 
wife, but I sympathize with both parties—the woman who hired 
and paid for work that was done unsatisfactorily and being at 
the mercy of the girl who did not know how to do her work, and 
also the girl who was obliged “ to work out“ to make her living, 
and, try as she would, she could not give satisfaction, being 
human, having high aspirations that were born in her, and 
still feeling that she was an underling and in many cases looked 
upon with contempt. A perfect system of education is the only 
way to correct this widespread, unfortunate, and destructive 
system. 

There is nothing in this world of more importance than the 
daily supply of food. The family meal should consist of a rea- 
sonable variety, must be regularly provided, and ought to be 
suitably and properly cooked. This standard must be attained 
in order to reach the highest degree of happiness and content- 
ment. Every girl should be taught what to eat, how to eat, 
and how to cook. In order for us to live we must eat, and the 
question of healthful and nutritious food is a very important 
one of life. Providence designed eating to be no inconsiderable 
part of our daily requirements. An old lady about to pass to 
her future reward was asked while on her deathbed by her 
pastor which of all the divine mercies she was most thankful 
for at such a time, and she replied: “ Well, I have always 
enjoyed my victuals.” Home economics teaches all that is 


necessary to know about the sanitation of the home, the abso- 
lute need of cleanliness in every part of the home, in the cellar, 
the garret, and particularly every corner of the home. It shows 
the value of ventilation, light, and warmth, and the best methods 
of securing them. It points the way to make the home and all 
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The SECRETARY. On line 17, page 2, it is proposed to strike 
out the words“ aud useful in the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to speak on the amend- 
ment now before the Senate. It is something of an anticlimax 
from the highly elevating speech of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] to come to the commonplace subject of nitric acid. 

I feel it a duty to say a few words concerning the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama is not as yet before the 
Senate, but the two amendments are very closely related and 
can be discussed together. 

I am a member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and voted to report out the bill—now the amendment—of the 
fSenator from South Carolina. I am not altogether satisfied 
with it, and am not altogether satisfied with the statement in 
the report that full and complete hearings were had. The mat- 
ter was rather rushed along—I say this in no spirit of criticism 
by the Senator from South Carolina with an _enthusiam and 
power that would indicate that in times of trouble, if we could 
multiply the Senator of South Carolina many times, we would 
not need much of a factory for the production of dynamic force. 
It was thought that the question should come out for a full dis- 
cussion upon the floor. 

I rather wish that the Senator from South Carolina would 
not press this amendment at this time, and that the Senator 
from Alabama would not press his amendment, as amendments 
to this bill. This bill is for the reorganization of the Army; no 
other propositions should be attached to it unless necessary. 

The question of a plant for the fixation of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere for the development of fertilizers does not seem to 
be exactly in harmony with the purpose of this bill, and I think 
it ought to come up here for a free discussion as an independent 
proposition. But the Senator from South Carolina has in his 
good judgment seemed to believe that there was a better oppor- 
tunity to secure what he believes is necessary and what we all 
realize is important, some way of developing a sufficient supply 
of nitrie acid in time of war, and so, as I understand it, he 
insists upon his amendment to this bill being considered now. 

I wish to suggest to the Senator from South Carolina that he 
should change his amendment in one respect at least. As the 
amendment now stands in the copy before me the Secretary of 
War is given all this power. I do not like that. I think the 
War Department through its Board of Army Engineers is abso- 
lutely committed to one power site in this country. This measure 
comes from the Agricultural Committee. It is partially an 
agricultural proposition. The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be a very proper party to join with the Secretary of War in this 
project. I think an amendment to that effect would be in the 
third degree or I should offer the amendment, but I make the 
suggestion to the Senator from South Carolina as he ean perfect 
his amendment in that way. I should feel much more like vot- 
ing for this proposition if the Secretary of Agriculture was in- 
eluded. 

Mr. President, if we must come to a choice between the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] and that 
of the Senator from South Carolina I shall feel it my duty to 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, 
but do wish that they could be absolutely divorced from this 
bill, because they do not belong here; and one of the means 
by which bad legislation is so often accomplished is to place 
amendments upon bills that while possibly germane ought to be 
considered as independent propositions, 

Again, Mr. President, I have a little doubt in my mind about 
tle success of these various processes. We tried to find out 
something about it from the War Department and from the 
Navy Department. I do not believe that the War Department 
or the Navy Department have as yet made a suflicient investi- 
gation to be absolutely certain about these processes. I am 
not here to dispute the statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama as to the absolute necessity, as we are at pres- 
ent adyised, of taking some steps in any plan of preparedness, 
for the manufacture of nitric acid. It is a marvelous thing 
that we can get out of the air what may be essential for the 
development of this very necessary war material. But I do 
take some issue with the proposition which seems to be ac- 
cepted by various Senators, that the processes so far as they 
have been developed are the best that we can look for or that 
the last word has been given us by the chemists in regard to 
this matter. However, I am willing to run some risk on the 
question, as we must in propositions of this kind. We know 
not what the future of development along chemical lines may be. 

Now, we are met with a statement by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, a few days ago, that section 82 in the 
House, as the bill was introduced, which is similar to this or 
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covers the same ground, was defeated by the influence, as I 
remember the words, of the Powder Trust, the Republican 
Party, and certain people calling themselves conservationists. 
I hold no brief for the Powder Trust and have no particular love 
for the Powder Trust. I have spent some hard weeks of my life 
in working on briefs against the Powder Trust. I do have some 
love for the Republican Party, and am sorry to see it coupled 
up with the Powder Trust even in accusation. But charges like 
that, of course, are easy to be made; however, coming from such 
a distinguished source they are entitled to consideration and 
should be investigated. I trust they may be. 

On the other hand, it was freely charged in the House, if I 
may refer to that, that those supporting section 82 of that bill 
were influenced by the Water Power Trust or that representa- 
tives thereof had been active in its support. So we have ourselves 
in the situation of the Powder Trust on one hand and the 
Water Power Trust on the other hand, and if I may be permitted 
to borrow a phrase of the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MARTINE], “ God pity us under those circumstances.” 
I want to see an investigation of both charges. Possibly when 
trusts fall out the Government may know the truth. 

Now, this comes along here as a preparedness proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. Simply for a question. The Senator referred 
to section 82 of the House bill. He means section 82 of the bill 
as introduced, not as it comes to us? 

Mr. KENYON. Section 82 of the bill introduced. I thank 
the Senator. I think I so stated heretofore. 

This comes along now as a proposition for preparedness. 

Nearly everything that has been introduced here at this session 
has been something in relation to preparedness. I sometimes 
wonder where it is going to stop. We spent five weeks on a 
power-dam bill. It was insisted that it was a question of pre- 
paredness. We passed from that to another power-dam bill, 
and that was a question of preparedness. Now we seem to have 
another dam proposition. It seems as if we have just one dam 
bill after another. Everything is under the cloak of prepared- 
ness, I think my colleague [Mr. Cuarmins] suggested the other 
day, paraphrasing the phrase “O Liberty! Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name?” by Preparedness, how 
many?” Not all crimes by any means; but “* preparedness” 
now seems to be the vehicle to carry everything through Con- 
gress. 
The child-labor bill is, I think, a good preparedness measure, 
and likewise a rural-credits bill. I suppose when the river and 
harbor bill comes along every appropriation for Podunk Creek 
will be for preparedness, and when the public-buildings bill 
comes along every appropriation for a publice building will be 
for preparedness. 

I have a letter from a citizen who moved away from my State 
a good many years ago. It is along that line, and I have had it 
copied and will read it. I will not give the name of the town, 
but it illustrates how all legislation now apparently is to get 
ready against the invader whose foot some can almost feel upon 
our shores and shows a conception of the general situation 
shared in by many of our countrymen. 

Dear SENATOR: As a former resident of your State, I make bold to 
write you concerning one feature of preparedness to which Congress 
does not seem to be paying the attention it should, and that is the ques- 
tion of appropriations for public buildings. I know you have in the 
past opposed items in the public buildings bill for public buildings in 
* Senator, please don't do so cn more. We are ex- 
pecting a public building in our town. Our Member of Congress 
promised it to us during the campai and we are entitled to it. 
Besides, think of what it may mean along the lines of preparedness. 
The public bulldings to be constructed in the future should be con- 
structed as a sort of fort. A round building is just as feasible as a 
square one for post-office purposes; then, when we are at the front 
fighting the battles of our country our wives and children can stay 
in the public building, if it is constructed as a fort, and we will feel 
that they are safe from aie invaders. 

If you are really a lover of your country do not oppose any appro- 
priations for public buildings. Of course, if you intend to side against 
your country and sympathize with its foes and be untrue to the flag 

t means so much to us, then we can not expect any help from you 
our public building. 

y yours, — — . 

[Laughter.] 

I have not given the place or the name. It is as well to omit 
them. z 

Mr. President, this question of preparedness in securing nitro- 
gen for nitric acid is, of course, an important one. We are de- 
pendent now upon securing ‘saltpeter or sodium nitrate from 
Chile, Germany has found itself able in this war to develop 
some plan. I do not believe anyone knows what that plan is 
and I do believe that that plan ought to be investigated, if it is 
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possible and if war is not so imminent for us, before we do settle 
down to any system in this country. 

Nor am I so alarmed about the proposition that we must at 
once secure a plant for the manufacture of nitric acid. Dr. 
Baekeland, who was before our committee, said that the chemists 
of this country could become active; that they could through 
steam development take care of the question in an emergency, 
and experts of the Navy Department said that they kept enough 
of the Chilean product for a year of any kind of an ordinary 
war, whatever that may be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That was for anything except war. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood him to say that it would cover 
any kind of an ordinary war, but I may be mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it was for ordinary service 
outside of war. 

Mr. KENYON. The evidence was not taken down, as the Sen- 
ator remembers, but in any event the Navy Department provides 
itself with a very large supply of the Chilean product for any 
cases of emergency. Possibly not enough for a year of war. It 
would be hard to determine, of course, how much was essential. 

I believe in the Government doing this work, and building and 
operating the plant, because I believe that the Government 
should make its munitions of war. I voted for the armor-plate 
bill on that theory. The profits should be taken out of war, and 
there would be less demand for war in certain quarters. 

Now, as to the fertilizer proposition, I am as much interested 
in that as the Senator from South Carolina, Of course we do 
not need as much fertilizer in Iowa for our soil as they need 
in South Carolina. All this nitrogen out of the air or any fer- 
tilizer I do not think could make the soil of South Carolina 
anywhere near as fertile as the soil of Iowa, but at the same 
time I am anxious that the Southern States, without such good 
soil, shall have their fertilizer, and I am willing that the Goy- 
ernment shall do that, although the more I see of the Govern- 
ment going into business the less enthusiastic I become about 
the proposition. The Government does not seem to be able to 
run its own business, to say nothing to going into other busi- 
nesses. If there is any general indictment that could be drawn 
against the Government it is the absolute lack of efficiency in 
carrying on its own affairs. The question of the conservation of 
our soil is as important a question as the people of this Nation 
have to face. And so I am inclined to vote for a Government 
plant to make nitrie acid in war and fertilizer in peace. 

I know the minute you talk about this you bump up against 
the Constitution, and I expected that my friend from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] would get up and ask me something about it. I 
am glad he has not, because I realize there are some constitu- 
tional difficulties in the proposition. There are more constitu- 
tional difficulties in the proposition than there are in the child- 
labor bill which my friend from South Carolina has so strongly 
urged as unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, as to whether or not these various processes 
are a success was discussed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loner], and I can not add anything to that, but I want to 
put into the Recorp some statements about it simply for infor- 
mation. Mr. Washburn, of whom we have heard a great deal 
und whose pamphlets drop upon us mornings like the manna of 
intelligence in our sphere of ignorance, delivered an address 
before the American Electro-Chemical Society on this subject. 
It was subjected after his delivering it to a good deal of dis- 
cussion. I want to place some of those statements in the Rec- 
orp witheut reading all of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. : 

Mr. KENYON. I will read what Mr. Leland L. Summers said: 
9 — 
cause, while it has 
any means aceept it as the final wo 

Then I insert also remarks of Dr. C. W. Bennett on the same 
subject: 


No one denies that the pre tion of cyanamid is the cheapest work- 
ing process for the fixation of nitrogen. itrogen from cyanamid, how- 
ever, is not as cheap as nitrogen from other sources. We must all 
admit that b -product ammonia can be placed on the market as am- 

.monium sulphate at a profit for very much less, approximately one- 
fourth the selling price of cyanamid. This industry, as is pointed out 
in another communication, is increasing steadily in this country and in 
others, and it will take the development of only a few other by-products 
to enormously increase the output of by-product ammonia. * * * 
No process in operation to-day for the fixation of nitrogen, as has been 
pointed out a number of times, can hope to compete with by-product 
ammonia. In drawing conclusions we can not compare alone the 
processes for the fixa of nitrogen, but we must also compare the 


rice of the product in question from other sources, because 
he final user does not care whi ammonia comes from the dis- 
tillation of coal or from atmospheric nitrogen. 
Mr. Summers says in his comprehensive paper on Fixation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen: ` 
It would be hopeless to attempt to put this acid (derived from fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen) into a product to 5 fertilizer % 
for they are some per cent lower. > * It is useless to look 


only to cheap power as a solution of this mon lem, as the real soluti 
is in the improvement of processes (p. 373). $ s? 2 


I insert also the remarks of Dr. L. H. Baekeland: 


USELESS EXPENSE IN MARKETING, NOT MANUFACTURING. 


We have heard the statement that in many cases it is more expen- 
siye to buy fertilizer than to have a low yield er acre. This is very 
true; and if the price of fertilizer gets too high, a low yield per acre 

mes practica unavoidable. nfortunately, in this country we 
are almost everywhere confronted with the detrimental economic con- 
dition of too many middlemen. * Tue time will come 
when you will no longer k about an excess of ammonia production 
in gas or coke ovens. There will not be such a thing as excess of 
ammonia. All ammonia will be saved. 

During this discussion of Mr. Washburn’s paper the secretary 
of the society, Joseph W. Richards, said: 

Mr. Landis, chief technologist of the American Cyanamid Co. (Mr. 
Washburn’s), has said that his company confidently expects radical 
changes in nitrogen fixation processes in the next 5 or 10 years, and 
moe e prepared, ie ee pig to — N02 8 whole plant ance of 1 

ng there might v sS no cyanami cess 
use at that time. (P. 405.) EEAS 1 “A 2 3 
Dr. Sumners said: 


Dr. Peacock's paper is very much to the point. Undoubtedly you 
all know that Dr. cock is one of the best authorities in America on 
fertilizer, * © © is thoroughly familiar with everything that has 
been connected with the use of nitrogen in fertilizers. 

As a commercial undertaking nitrogen fixation must remain substan- 
tially dormant so long as the ammonia produced as a by-product of coal 
distillation remains of such relative amount that it is capable of con- 
trolling the rewards of capital invested in nitrogen fixation. It may be 
on as a fact that no nitrogen fixation method has as yet been 
publicly proposed which can p 
product of ammonia, 

Gen. Crozier, when before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, testified that there were two ways of getting nitric acid 
independently of the outside sources of supply: one by the use 
of ammonia, which is one of the by-products of coke making, 
gotten from coke ovens. He could not say the extent to which 
we could rely on that, but said it was chemically possible to pro- 
duce it in that way and there was a good deal of the coke-making 
industry in this country. He did say the best reliance would be 
upon the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, which requires a very 
considerable amount of cheap electric power in order to compete 
with the imported nitrate. He said that the expense of manu- 
facturing nitric acid by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is 
not prohibitive if we consider even steam power, if water power 
can not be obtained at all; that anybody would have difficulty in 
surviving, commercially, in competition with the imported article. 

There are two processes, he states, one the are process and the 
other known as the cyanamid process. The cyanamid process 
requires less horsepower than the are process, but it requires 
other expenses in addition, so there is a difference of opinion as 
to which would ultimately be the cheaper. 

In view of the right of control of the Federal Government of the 
sources of water power, it ougbt to be possible to permit their develop- 
ment by private partis, under such conditions of consent that the Gov- 
ernment wonld assured of their utilization for military purposes 
when needed, at a reasonable cost, and as the t bulk of the output 
of the plants would be for pu t would not appear that 
the Government should itself embark in this development and production. 

There should be provision made, he says, that if the Govern- 
ment cooperated with private plants the cooperation should be 
accompanied by the condition that the Government should have 
sufficient hold on these plants to insure that it could get what 
it wanted at reasonable prices, both in times of peace and of war. 

Some one asked on yesterday about the effect on the atmos- 
phere of the taking of the nitrogen from it. At the hearings 
of the Agricultural Committee a gentleman from my State, 
who is a good deal of a mathematician and interested in this 
subject, was present and asked me to ask Dr. Baekeland that 
question when he was on the stand. I did so, and the Doctor 
cast it aside rather flippantly, saying that 1 acre of air 
would be sufficient for all the nitrogen we would ever desire. 
My friend when traveling through the South wrote me a letter 
from Charleston about it. He said: 


Being of a somewhat mathematical turn of mind, I thought I wonld 
do a little figuring in to the amount of nitrogen in the air. 
It is a well-known fact t at sea level the pressure of the air on 
the earth's surface is 15 pounds por square Inch. That would make 

.08 tons of 2,000 pounds each. 


uce nitrogen as cheaply as coal by- 


remember correctly the 
one-fifth oxygen, and 
gravity or they would 


the 
no 


must necessaril, 
mix and stay 


tion to sustain animal life. By taking four-fifths of the weight of 
the air we find that there will be 24,086,937.6 tons of nitrogen in 
the air pressing on the surface of 1 square mile of the earth. 

I have not verified the figures, but I know the man as a 
thoughtful, painstaking man, and the figures are very surprising. 

In the Washington Herald a few days ago, as bearing on the 
question as to whether we have reached anything that is cer- 
tain about this nitrogen proposition, n little item struck me. 
In speaking of the battle of Verdun this correspondent says: 

These great guns seem to know that back in Germany the scientists 
have discoyerett substitutes for gunpowder and nitric acid and they 
seem to be celebrating their independence of the blockade, for at times 
pe of them resemble nothing so much as troops answering the 
0 . 

In times of trouble we certainly would not be so absolutely 
helpless as has been pictured here. American chemistry and 
American ingenuity would find some way, as Germany has 
found, to handle the question. I do not say this in any way to 
indicate that I do not fully realize the necessity of our Govern- 
ment being in condition to command an adequate supply of 
nitric acid in case of war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KENYON, Ido. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The question I shall now ask is purely for 
information. It has been stated many times that cheap water 
power was necessary in order to compete with the Chilean 
nitrates, but I assume that the nitrogen of the air could be fixed 
with steam power just the same as with water power. I should 
like to know if the examination before the committee indicated 
or developed the kind of machinery or apparatus necessary to 
take the power and complete the process? 

Mr. KENYON. It did not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is based on the idea that in 
time of war, if we should have it speedily, a question of cost 
would not be so material. and I ask whether we could take steam 
power anywhere without much delay and prepare for the use 
of the process? 

Mr. KENYON. I am not prepared to answer the Senator, 
because that fact was not developed before our committee. I 
rather gather that it would take considerable changes to develop 
the process. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Wili the Senator from Towa 
allow me to make a brief statement in his time without involving 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was the reason I put 
my question in that form. I should like to state that the 
process by which steam power is used in the extraction of nitro- 
gen is, of course, exactly the same as where water power is used. 
In the transformation of the energy produced, the nitrogen from 
the air, the apparatus would be identically the same. Now, if 
the Senator will allow me, I want to read just a few lines from 
the two individuals in this country upon whom 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will take occasion to 
say, reminding the Senator from Iowa of the rule which seems 
to have been established, that he must be his own judge as to 
whether or not the Senator from South Carolina is asking a 
question or is procecding to a discussion. 

Mr. KENYON, I think the rule to which the Chair refers is 
n very salutary one. I should be glad to have the suggestion of 
the Senator from South Carolina, but I believe that I would 
forfeit the floor if I should permit the Senator to speak in my 
time. If the Senator from South Carolina will put his suggestion 
in the form of a question, very well. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would not have the Senator 
forfeit the floor, but I wished to make the suggestion right at 
this point, as I was afraid that the Senate might be misled re- 
garding the process. I shall, however, in my own time state it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, we are confronted with the 
two amendments. If I vote for the Smith amendment, as I 
rather expect to if a change is made in it, I shall do so knowing 
it does not compel the Government, as I understand it, to spend 
the money. If the Government is not satisfied as to the processes 


it need not go ahead. The Underwood proposition, it seems to 
me—though I may be mistaken about it, because the Senator 
from Alabama says not, and I have the greatest respect for his 
judgment and ability, of course—but it seems to me that under 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama we might just as 
well write into the amendment that this plant is to be located at 
one particular place, and that is Muscle Shoals, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him to tell us why he says that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to try to state just exactly what 
the Senator from Georgia asks me to do, I want to marshal 
the evidence on the proposition made. I do not want to mis- 
judge anybody, and have nothing to say about anybody or any 
reflection to make on anybody. 

If Muscle Shoals is the great water power which it is pic- 

tured to us to be, it inay be entirely true that Muscle Shoals is 
the proper place for the location of one of the plants. If it is, 
I have absolutely no objection to the location there; but I want 
that determined by some board that is not already committed 
to the proposition, and determined by a board on which there 
will be some scientists and somebody who has the fertilizer 
interest at heart as well as the war question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to make a statement for the infor- 
mation of the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON, I yield to the Senator for a question, but I 
do not want to lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My interruption will take but a moment. I- 
want to state on this floor that there is not a single engineer on 
this board that ever had anything to do with the Muscle Shoals 
proposition except one. 

Mr. KENYON. And that engineer is the one who has just re- 
cently overruled one of the other engineers on the Missouri 
River proposition, as I understand it—I may be in error on 
that, however. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. His name is Newcomb. I repeat, he is the 
only one who has ever had anything to do with the proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. This amendment recites that this matter shall 
be handled by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. They are 
authorized and directed, first, to hold hearings and conduct nego- 
tiations for the purpose of determining upon a suitable air nitro- 
gen process. It must occur to anybody at the inception of read- - 
ing that amendment, why should this be limited to an investiga- 
tion of a suitable air process? Why not investigate n steam 
process or any other process? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? : 

Mr. KENYON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask a question. If steam 
is used, it is still an air process of obtaining nitrogen, is it not? 

Mr. KENYON. It comes out of the air, of course, but this is 
the air process. It may be that the steam process is covered; 
perhaps the Senator is correct; I am inclined upon reflection to 
think he is, but I think it should be broadened a little to cover 
everything and every process. That is what I am insisting upon 
first. Of eourse, the process is out of the air. This amendment 
Provides: 

Second, to select a suitable site on a navigable stream in the United 
States for the construction of the necessary dam, locks, substructure, 
power house, and hydroelectric equipment. 

The Board of Engineers is there given the power to select the 
site. This amendment provides for only one site. The Smith 
amendment provides, I think, for four or five different plants, 
and I say that the Board of Engineers of Rivers and Harbors 
lavye committed themselves—perhaps not all of these engineers, 
but as a board—to the Muscle Shoals project, not as a nitregen 
proposition—for that had not been thought of at that time 
but as a power proposition in connection with navigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator mean that the 
Board of Engineers has reached the conclusion that the Muscle 
Shoals power is the best power east of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. KENYON. I will refer to the document in a moment or 
two and see just what they have decided. The Government gave 
a land grant of 400,000 acres of land to Alabama to build, as I 
understand, two canals at Muscle Shoals. We have expended 
there, as a navigation proposition, something like four million 
dollars. I understand that of the last lump appropriation 
$150,000 was allotted by the engineers for borings at Muscle 
Shoals, although Mr. Washburn, before our committee, practi- 
cally stated that the navigation project there was of no use. 
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The Muscle Shoals development has been in Congress as a 
river and harbor proposition; it has been in Congress as a mili- 
tary proposition; it has been before committees as a fertilizer 


proposition. If Muscle Shoals is the proper site for these enter- 
prises, and that is determined by a commission or a board who 
will take every question into consideration, I am not here to say 
a word against Muscle Shoals; but if that is the place in con- 
templation, let us have it so stated in black and white. 

Its advocates certainly can not be accused of lack of persist- 
ence. I follow my line of evidence along. Mr. Worthington, 
who is president of the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Co. and 
director of several other companies to which I will refer, is 
referred to in the Decatur Daily, of Decatur, Ala., of March 9, 
1916, and an article which I wish to read winds up with his 
statement. This is from the paper at Florence; 

FLORENCE, ALA., March 9. 

That Florentines have unlimited faith in Muscle Shoals development 


was conclusively proven at a mass meeting held in the courthouse at 
Florence iast night when the circuit court room was taxed to its 


capacity. 

he Muscle Shoals finance committee asked for $2,500, which was 
subscribed as fast as the 1 H. A. Bradshaw and W. H. 
Mitchell, could take the names of the contributors. This brought 
the Florence donation for the furtherance of the Muscle Shoals devel- 
to $10,000 during the last few months. This money is bung 
of those actively engaged in the oversigh 

in this all-important project. 
. Simpson, president of the commercial club, introduced Col. 
f Ashcraft, who sald ple from one end of this country to the 
other are talking Muscle Shoals. Instead of impoverishing other sec- 
—— as is often the case in big enterprises, our pro; in the Muscle 
Shoals development is the progress of every section of the United 
It stands head and shoulders above everything else in 


States. Wash- 
ington. y of the important congressional committees are consider- 
ing it simultaneously. 


e * complimented the Shields bill and said it removes ob- 
stacles that have heretofore existed. He declared our “ pre ‘edness ” 
is our salvation. The surveys and plans for Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment are made, and it stands 999 chances out of 1,000 to be selected 
as the site of a Government nitrate plant. 

Mr. N. C. Elting, chairman of the finance committee, said, accordin, 
to this newspaper article: “I presume every man, woman, and chil 
in Lauderdale country is for 9 f all had been prepared, 
the fearful war now r g would never have been.” He said the con- 
ditions relative to Muscle Shoals are indeed optimistic. He read the 
following telegrams from Washington: 


WasuHinaton, D. C., March 7. 
N. C. Exrina. Florence, Ala.: 

Will you please extend my thanks and hearty feeling of congratula- 
tions and encouragement toe the DN i upstanding, constructive 
ponie of Florence, and tell them that bill introdu: in the House 

y the Military Committee author the development of water 
ower and construction of 5 nitrogen nitric-acid plants, and 
hairman Hay, in his rt on the bill, in part says: 

“The committee consider this on of the first importance in 
the consideration of preparedness for national security.” Our efforts 
supported by the lead of Florence secured the authorization for the 
proposed development, and if Florence will stand pat, put up and see 
us through, we will get these plants, The total development with fer- 
tilizer plants established to cost $50,000,000. 


On March 7 he sent this telegram: 
WASHINGTON, March 7, 1916, 


W. WORTHINGTON, 


N. C. Evtrrne, Florence, Ala.: 

Vote on Shields bill will not be taken until to-morrow and probably 
not until Thursday. Its passage is conceded. 

J. W. WORTHINGTON. 

These statements were set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some time ago and as they have not been denied we are war- 
ranted in accepting them. 

Now, who is Mr. Worthington? The distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] yesterday inserted in the 
Record some of the connections of these various people. Mr. 
Worthington, who sent this disptach concerning Muscle Shoals, 
I understand is the president of the Muscle Shoals Hydroelec- 
tric Power Co., director of the American Cyanamid Co., director 
ef the Alabama Power Co., director of the Alabama Interstate 
Power Co., director of the Little River Power Co. The Alabama 
Traction, Light & Power Co. is the parent of the Muscle 
Shoals. & Alabama Power Co., owning its stock, according to 
Moody's Manual, Mr, Washburn, who has so kindly appeared 
before the various committees, is the president of the American 
Cyanamid Co., of which Mr. Worthington is a director; he is a 
director of the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Co., of which Mr. 
Worthington is president; a director of the Alabama Light & 
Power Co. and of the Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co., 
chairman of the board of the Alabama Power Co., vice president 
of the Alabama Interstate Power Co., director of the Birming- 
ham, Montgomery & Gulf Power Co., and of the Little River 
Power Co.—or was until a short time ago, when the matter came 
up in Congress. It seems that he has recently resigned from 
a number of these companies. 

It is quite evident that he is not a witness with absolutely no 
self-interest. 

Mr. Cooper, who is vice president of the six-million-dollar fer- 
tilizer company, known as the Duke Fertilizer Co., is the 


general manager of the American Cyanimid Co. The Ameri- 
can Cyanimid Co., in their statement of assets, schedule 
“Founding and propaganda, $230,589” as a part of their 
assets. So, we find Mr. Worthington sending a dispatch from 
Washington that Muscle Shoals stands 999 chances out of 
1,000 of getting the nitrate plant; we find Mr. Washburn con- 
nected with many kinds of corporations interested in water- 
power development, and the two, it was charged on the floor 
of the House, practically control the water power of Alabama 
through their companies. The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I think, was to the effect that 87 per cent of the water 
power of Alabama was controlled by the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Co. We find all this commingling of these 
interests in this project. 

Now, what about Mr. Washburn, and what about the board 
of engineers being committed to the Muscle Shoals proposition? 
In 1914 the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army in 
document No. 20 made a report. The House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors had passed a resolution, as I understand, 
asking for a resurvey of, these various propositions. Document 
No. 20 consists of a letter from Gen. Kingman, of May 18, 
1914, to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House. It is in reply to a letter from the chairman, 
inclosing a copy of the resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, of February 24, 1912, requesting the Board of 
Engineers to review the previous reports or surveys of the 
Tennessee River. Mr. Worthington, the same gentleman who 
sends the encouraging dispatch, submitted to the Board of Army 
Engineers a proposition on the part of the Muscle Shoals Hydro- 
Electric Power Co., signed “J. W. Worthington, President,” 
found on page 76 of this document. This proposition was 
that Muscle Shoals was to be improved in connection with 
the Muscle Shoals Hydro-Electric Power Co. at an estimated 
cost of $18,701,000. It was a proposition in connection with 
which the Army Engineers approved of the Government loan- 
ing the money, or furnishing it for the benefit of a private 
institution to be paid back in annual payments running for 
100 years. 

Out of this, the amount properly chargeable to navigation, 
they found, was $8,575,000. The remainder was the amount 
chargeable to power development. The board advised that this 
was the proper thing for the United States to do, and just a 
short time later this same engineer advised that in the case of 
the Great Falls project out here, in which the whole city of 
Washington was interested, financial conditions were too close 
to do anything with it. I shall not take the time to put his 
statements as to that in the Recorp. Evidently he did not regard 
Great Falls as comparable with Muscle Shoals. 

Evidently the matter of nitric acid had not been thought of so 
serlously at the time this proposition was up to take care of 
Muscle Shoals, nor after this, when the question came up in the 
other branch of Congress of appropriating the $150,000 which 
the engineers said in this report ought to be immediately done 
so that the work should not stop. ‘That question was fought out 
on the floor of the House and defeated. 

I want to read just one or two little things from the report of 
these Army engineers who fathered this most remarkable at- 
tempt of the Government to heip a great private company that 
had a monopoly, that owned the power sites, as I shall show 
from the evidence, they and their associates now owning all 
the patents on this process, and before the committee Mr. Wash- 
burn said substantially that they did not propose that anybody 
should ever compete with them. 

After its exhaustive study and full discussion of this subject 
the special board concludes with the recommendation that the 
United States undertake this improvement in connection with 
the Muscle Shoals Hydro-Electric Co. under certain conditions 
specified : 

“The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has carefully 
considered this plan, and is in general accord with the views and recom- 
mendations of the board. ‘The project contemplates primarily 
the conservation of one of the great natural resources of the Nation 
by the development of power in large amount and incidentally the im- 
provement for navigation throughout the year of a reach of about 82 
miles of the Tennessee River. An expenditure by the United States of 

18,701,000 within a period of five years is contemplated. Of this total 
28.878.600 is estimated as the pi? of the portion of the work which 
properly may be considered as an improvement of navigation.” 

The Board of Engineers says: 


As this is the first project recommended for cooperation of the United 
States with power interests in river work on a very la scale, the 
board invites attention to the unusual demands such work will make 
u the public funds. The development and utilization of the power 
of the streams of the United States will require an investment of great 
sums of money, and to insure the required continuity of action through 
successive lease periods other large sums must be available from time to 
time. There is little doubt that such investments are justifiable and 


wise, and that the utilization of this power of the streams now bein 
wasted will increase prosperity in a measure hard to be determin 


1916. 


tee con- 
called n. 


siderable delays, pe 
United States is great enough to supply such large sums, and whether 
justice to the present generation would warrant such a use of income, 
are economic questions requiring Jegislative determination. 

The first indication of some regard for the income of the 
United States that has appeared for some time. 

And when one of the engineers was not willing that the Gov- 
ernment should pay for the overflow, amounting to $1,700,000, 
this board overruled him and decided that the Government 
should pay even for that. 

Following out that chain of evidence, the Board of Army 
Engineers approving this Muscle Shoals project in the past 
wanting the Government to advance $18,500,000 on the proposi- 
tion, and the Mr. Worthington who made that proposition to the 
Board of Army Engineers that was accepted being the same 
party now sending the telegram down to his State that Muscle 
Shoals is to secure this plant, or has 999 chances out of 1,000 to 
secure it, I think we are progressing along the line of showing 
that the Board of Army Engineers ought not alone—and that is 
all I am insisting on—to determine this proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I do, for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator state what the 
$18,000,000 was to be spent for? What was to be done with 
that $18,000,000? $ 

Mr. KENYON, I did state that, but I can state it better; 
perhaps, from a souvenir that I hold in my hand of “A visit to 
the Tennessee River” of a number of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to view the Muscle Shoals proposition in May of last year. 
That is set out in this document, which contains a number of 
very fine pictures of Senators and Members of Congress. Here 
was the plan recommended by the United States Engineers in 
Document No. 20: 

United States Engineers’ estimate of cost of 81 exclusive of 
equipment and power-house superstructures, $18,701,000. 

Power company’s cash contribution, $3,000,000, 

Leaving a total of $15,701,000. 

Total amount ae to navigation, as estimated by United 
States Engineers, $8,575,000. 

Investment of the Federat Government chargeablé to power, as esti- 
mated by United States Engineers, $7,126,000. 

Estimated initial expenditure of the power company— 

I do not know that the Senator desires that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know whether or not that 
means that the additional $7,000,000 was to be spent to build 
the power plant, and that only $8,000,000 was necessary to con- 
struct the dams, and so forth. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand it that way—that the $8,000,000 
was for the dam for navigation, and the additional amount, neces- 
sary for power. That is, the Board of Army Engineers deter- 
mined what amount they could properly charge to navigation, 
which, I assume, would be for the building of a dam, without 
the power purposes. 

Mr: LODGE. They exclude the power project, do they not? 

Mr. KENYON. This is exclusive of equipment and power- 
house superstructures. J 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. This $7,000,000 is to be used in the de- 
yelopment of power, is it not? 

Mr. KENYON. It is. 

Mr. LODGE. And not needed for navigation? 

Mr. KENYON. Not needed for navigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suppose, then, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield, for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I will ask the Senator whether 
it means that the $8,000,000 would be necessary to build a dam 
for navigation purposes, and $7,000,000 more would be necessary 
if it were fully developed with power? 

Mr. KENYON. Exactly, as I understand it, for power pur- 
poses; so they divided the total amount between the two, and 
the $8,000,000, I assume, might be the proper charge to the Gov- 
ernment for purely navigation purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But it was all in the line of construc- 
tion of dams for creating power, and not machinery for the 
power plant? 

Mr. KENYON. That is true. 

In the hearings before the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs—I want to follow up this line of evidence—Mr. Washburn 
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was there. He was asked as to this matter, and as to his plan. 
He said: 


From the nature of the industry there are v few wer sit 
available to it in the United States. eF p? 8 


And he took the instance of Muscle Shoals and developed that, 
showing it as the cooperative plan. This is found on page 158 
of the hearings before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House. I will not take the time to read that. Mr. MCKENZIE of 
Illinois asked him this question, which makes it fairly plain: 


Let me see if I understand 8 what you mean. If I understand you, 
your plan of cooperative work is to e a power site where the Gov- 
ernment has constructed a dam for purposes of navigation, or to aid 
navigation, and the company that would manufacture this product 
would then erect its structure alongside of this power site, and the 
Government would permit them to use the power, and they would pay, 
as I understand you, 3 per cent on the c of the construction of the 
dam. In other words, the Government would build the dam and the 
company would erect a e for the manufacture of the produ 
cooperating with the manufa ing concern, and the company wo 
manufacture this product to be for fertilizer during time of peace, 
and the Government would have the right to take the entire product 
during time of war, and that the . pay annually to the 
Government 3 per cent on the investment the dam. Is that correct? 
Mr. WasHsuan. Upon the investment of the dam and such hydro- 
electric b> ony ee as was necessary to put the power upon the switch- 
b $ he Government investment, devoted to power purposes, nor- 
mally would include the dam; and the power house and its equipment 
and the power would be paid for by the nitrogen industry at 3 per cent 
of the cost. That would be an annual tax upon the nitrogen industry. 


Mr. McKenzie also asked him: 


After a careful investigation of this whole subject, it is your judg- 
ment that this industry can not be successfully developed without 
some Government assistance in this country? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I am very definitely of the opinion that private 
capital can not take the risk of the necessarily great investment com- 
pared with the return on the costs we would have In the United States, 
and therefore the industry will not be developed in the United States, 
but in time will be developed elsewhere, and the product will be im- 
ported into the United States. 

Again, speaking of his plan: 

The $24,000,000 the Government would expend under that plan 
would be used exclusively for the production of the single product, 
nitric acid. The $48,000,000 would be used not only upon some de- 
vices which answer the requirements for making nitric acid but would 
also be used for the payment of the cost of appliances for manufac- 
turing fertilizer. 

With regards to Muscle Shoals there is a good deal said, but 
I will not take the time to read it. 

Before the Committee on Agriculture of the House Mr. Wash- 
burn spoke of this same general plan, but it should be stated 
in fairness to him that he said he had no proposition of any 
kind to make to the Government. He was asked about the 
patents covering it. The chairman asked him concerning the 
patents. He said: 

They are controlled by one concern under patents. 

The Chamuax. Under patents? 

Mr. Wasuecen. United States patents and Canadian patents. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that any immediate development of the 3 
industry in this country would be through the Government subsidy 
to a monopoly controlling the process? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should not call it a subsidy. 


He is asked as to who controls this cyanamid process in this 
country: 

Tour company? 

Yes. 

And he is asked these questions at page 925 of the record 


of the House Committee on Agriculture: 

Mr. Runzgr. What is the date of your patent? 

Mr. Wasununx. You mean of the patent? 

Mr. Resry. Yes. 

Mr. WASHBURN. We have not any single patents. We have about 
a hundred patents. 

Mr. Rupey. And then the next year and the next year you would 
have additional patents so that the time never would come 

Mr. WASHBURN. We do not 1 that it ever shall come when 
anybody can compete with us it is within our power. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do, for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. How does he anticipate that he will prevent 
that competition, if he discloses that? 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that it is all controlled by pat- 
ents, of which I think it is fair to say that Mr. Washburn and his 
associates. control practically all. I have seen a list of patents 
from the Patent Office. I know he controls some of them, and 
he was asked here: 

7 controls this process in this country, your company? 

es. 

That is, the Cyanamid Co. 

Mr. BORAH. I had supposed it was likely by reason of the 
patents; but that is a monopoly which has been granted to him 
by the Government already. . 
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Mr. KENYON. It has been granted to him by the Govern- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 


ment, and as I understand the Government is powerless to use | yield to the Senator from Washington? 


any of these processes without violation of the patents, just 
the same as any private individual—or, rather, they might be 
able to use them and then the patentees would have their re- 
course in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KENYON. I do, for a question, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he considers that that is final? I have before me 
a statement on the exact process about which the question was 
asked a moment ago, to the effect that the fundamental patents 
have expired. Various minor modifications and improvements 
have been patented from time to time during the past 15 years. 
They are mostly under the control gf the Cyanamid Co, They 
are not absolutely essential, however, to the economical produc- 
tion of powder by this process. 

I have received that statement this morning. I wanted to 
have a thorough investigation, and I received it this morning 
from Dr. Norton. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand, when the time comes near 
for the patent to expire, improvements are patented, and the 
time is extended. That is evidently what the colloquy meant 
before the Agricultural Committee of the House, when Mr. 
Washburn said that they did not propose that the time ever 
should come when anybody would compete with them if it was 
within their power. 

It has been charged that these same parties, for whose com- 
pany the Board of Engineers have been willing in the past to 
have the Government loan or invest some $18,000,000, not only 
owned the patents on this process, but also controlled the water- 
power sites around the Muscle Shoals proposition. That ques- 
tion was asked of Mr. Washburn in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate. This Muscle Shoals project 
bobs up before so many committees that it is difficult to keep 
track of it. 

Senator Kenyon. Have other people associated with your company 
been working on the Shields bill, or on this proposition? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes; in connection with the Shields bill. 

Senator Kenyon. And on this proposition, too? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes. 

Senator Kenyon. Mr. Worthington? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Worthington has worked in connection with the 
proposed development at Muscle Shoals primarily, as it originally was 
n the interest of the Muscle Shoals Hydro-Electric Power Co., which 
owns certain rights, etc., at Muscle Shoals. ' 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator the date of that hearing. 

Mr. KENYON. This hearing was March 16 and 17, 1916. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very close at hand? 

Mr. KENYON. Very close at hand. 

Mr. Washburn's plan, which is very similar to the plan set 
forth in Document 20, has been elucidated by him before the 
Military Committee of the House, before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House, before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate, and the plan is substantially the same plan, with some 
variations, as the one the Army engineers reported in favor of. 
That is why I have said that, in my judgment, the evidence is 
sufficient to show sufficient basis for the statement made that 
under the Underwood amendment we might just as well write 
the location Muscle Shoals. 

I should like to see an amendment that would be a sort of half- 
way between these matters that would provide for a complete 
investigation of all processes by some competent body not already 
committed and an investigation of proper sites. I do not want 
to legislate on something that is simply going to be an assistance 
to private corporations in this country and no benefit to the rest 
of the people. I have not meant to say that Muscle Shoals was 
not a great proposition and possibly the proper place for it. I do 
not know. This great water power placed there by the Almighty 
should be used by the Government for the benefit of all and no 
monopoly permitted to control it. 

I want to read from the hearings one or two things. On page 
908, House Agriculture Committee, Mr. Washburn stated that the 
great development had come through using steam power. That 
is in the German nitrogen plants. On page 910 he spoke of the 
power site on the Columbia River. I think I should say that his 
claim was that there are only two proper power sites in this coun- 
try for this development, one on the Columbia River at Priest 
Rapids and the other at Muscle Shoals. Dr. Baekeland, before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, said 
that those power sites in the far West were no better than if the 
plant were in Iceland, because of the railroad rates in trans- 
porting the product. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 


Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr, JONES. In other words, the qualification in these two 
amendments with reference to fertilizers would cut out of con- 
sideration those plants in the West? 

Mr. KENYON. I think so. I think it cuts them out. It does 
not cut out Niagara Falls, of course. The astounding statement 
was made there that the water power at Niagara Falls would be 
sufficient, if used for fertilizers, to increase the wheat crop of 
this country 3,000,000 bushels per day. 

Mr. JONES. What I meant was that the qualification requir- 
ing the plant to be developed with a view to getting fertilizer 
would necessarily exclude the consideration of a plant in a far- 
western State. 

Mr. KENYON. To be perfectly frank with the Senator, I 
think it does do that practically because of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KENYON. He inquired if the fertilizer part of this 
amendment did not result in practically cutting out the power 
sites of the West because of the cost of transportation. As I 
stated, Dr. Baekeland, who seems to be a very eminent authority, 
said we might as well have the plant in Iceland, that the rates 
would be less to that country than to that part of this country 
needing the fertilizers if the plant were in any of the extreme 
Western States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would not 

The PRESIDING OERFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would not be true if the stream 
were navigable and reasonably near the Pacific, would it? 

Mr. KENYON. I assume not, if they could get a rate down 
rough the Panama Canal, but I have not studied that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON. Ido for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the railway rates are so excessive as to 
prohibit an otherwise desirable site for a power plant in the 
development of this proposed method of producing nitrogen, 
does it not suggest either a further extension of Governmental 
control of the railway systems or the possession of them, as 
Germany has taken possession of them, as a part of the general 
scheme of preparedness? In other words, if we are going to 
prepare national defenses upon an adequate scale, does not 
that situation suggest the prime necessity, among other things, 
of controlling the lines of transportation of the country? 


I did not hear the question of the 


Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator believe we are going into 
a military camp in this country? 
Mr. THOMAS. I do not, but many want us to do it; and 


yet those who are anxious for an extreme plan of preparedness 
have not thus far suggested what seems to me to be a prime 
element in such a plan, an element which Germany recognized 
40 years ago, and that is the acquisition or the control by the 
Government of the various lines of transportation in the coun- 


try. 

Mr. KENYON. I will not go into a discussion of that. It 
is too broad a field, and I have talked about long enough. I do 
not want to delay this bill. 

From the Manufacturers’ Record of March 9, 1916, I place 
in the Recorp as evidence on the proposition I am discussing 
the statement of the Alabama Power Co., in a part of which 
they say: 

In connection with the occasion for employing the $96,000,000, not 
covered by immediate plans, it is stated that “the Alabama Co.'s ulti- 
mate development in Alabama is predicated upon legislation regarding 
power sites now sought in Washington and bears sp 1 reference to the 
use of Muscle Shoals. The large water-power site owners of the country 
are pressing certain legislation which is being as stoutly resisted by 
others who claim that too much encroachment upon the rights of the pub- 
lic is contemplated in the form in which the power-site owners desire this 
legislation. Fhe use of the remainder of the $100,000,000 available bears 
n tion to the ultimate future and the possibilities of favorable legis- 
ation,” 

Certainly the impression has been conveyed to the good people 
who live in the region of Muscle Shoals that the Government is 
going to engage in a wonderful development there. I do not take 
a great deal of stock in lobby investigations. Of course, if the 
powder trust is doing what the Senator from Alabama said, it 
probably should be investigated. If others are doing what has 
been charged on the House side, they probably ought to be inves- 
tigated also. I do not think as a general thing Members of 
Congress are particularly influenced by anybody coming to see 
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them. For my part, I am always glad to see anyone who has 
any information, and think I have been able to stand up against 
any influences thus far. But if there was to be any investiga- 
tion of the powder company I want to see it go far enough to 
investigate the activities of the water-power companies also. 

I received an invitation to visit Muscle Shoals last May, my 
expenses to be paid from the point of departure, and the exact 
time of departure being given, but as I have been opposed to the 
proposition in the past and expected to be opposed to it in the 
future I did not accept the very kindly hospitality. However, 
there were evidently some acceptances, and I hold in my hand a 
paper which leads me to believe that the good people down in 
Alabama at least believe that this is a project for Muscle Shoals. 
This paper is the Huntsville Daily Times of May 12, 1915, It is 
headed “Dam Muscle Shoals.” There is no typographical error 
in that, I think, 

Mr. NORRIS, That is what the Senator has been doing very 
effectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair will admonish 
Senators that the rules provide that before interrupting a Sena- 
tor the Chair shall be addressed and permission granted by the 
Senator occupying the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. This write up of the meeting down there and 
various Members of Congress who attended it is very interesting. 
I am not going to read it all. I merely cite it as a part of the line 
of evidence I have been trying to introduce in support of my 
statement that we might as well write Muscle Shoals into the 
Underwood amendment and be done with it. Certainly that is 
the impression in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals. This paper, the 
Huntsville Daily Times, says: 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 people shout the merits of Muscle Shoals, 
and with oue voice say, Dam it, we need it.“ Occasion a gala one 
and success comes in near future. 

United pull to extract the cork from the Tennessee and make the 
river a blessing to mankind. Big system of cooperation between 
private capital and the Government. Joint congressional inspection of 
i yo waterway a pleasing and stupendous success. 

It was indeed— 

The paper says— 


the pener event of its kind ever celebrated in the United States, 
and if any of the congressional party had any doubts as to thè desire 


` of this people and their complete interest in the development of this 


matchless enterprise it was forever removed when they visited Muscle 

Shoals and saw with their own eyes the water power that will bring 

a new world to this country, 
. * b * . » * 

It was a memorable occasion, the demonstration being marked by a 
wonderful outpouring of people of the immediate counties surrounding 
the proposed and completed na tion development at Muscle Shoals, 
and from the nine vitally interested near-by States. 

» * N + * * * * 

A huge impression was made on the visitors and the only regret is 
that the whole of Congress could not be there on this or any other 
occasion and see the real od. It Is actual, a substantial business 
proposition, not the hope of a dreamer. Impressions satisfactory were 
made on the visitors, and when 5 face their colleagues In December 
there should be a prompt adoption of the United States Army engineers’ 
recommendation and let the final work proceed. Confidence believes 
this will be done promptly. 

That Niagara is a baby compared with the tremendous value and 
importance of Muscle Shoals possibilities goes without saying. 


So it proceeds. I will not read the speeches of the various 
Members of the House and Members of the Senate upon that 
very enthusiastic occasion, but I want to refer to the conclusion 
of the article; X 


The Tennessee River Improvement Association declares that the 
Muscle Shoals project is a challenge to the courage and genius of the 
President, the retary of War, and the Congress of the United States 
for immediate adoption. 


Mr. President, that may be so. 


If our visitors would know the inspiration for the hope and confi- 
dent belief of the Tennessee River Improvement Association, that the 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress will adopt the Muscle Shoals 
project as recommended by the United States engineers, they will find 
our hopes and our sentiments expressed in the last annual message 
of President Wilson to Congress as follows: 


The poor President is drawn in to sustain the Muscle Shoals 
proposition, although I can not find that he says a single word 
about it; but such things read well in a newspaper, 

The Chief of Engineers of the United States Army— 


This paper says— 
the greatest and most competent in the world have said the project is 
practical, feasible, and ay They are the captains, the final judges 
to make the decision. his has been done and this people call upon 
Congress to say amen to it. 


That has been some of the business of Congress for some time, 

not entirely, I understand, confined to this branch. 
The Muscle Shoals project having been recommended for congressional 
adoption by the United States Engineers, it was very appropriate of 
and 


course for the keynote of the occasion to be Dam Muscle Shoals 
dam it now. 


— 


Now, Mr. President, I have not intended in my brief and 
rather scattering remarks to say anything to reflect upon anyone. 
I have placed some matters before the Senate that seemed a duty. 
These gentlemen have the right to believe, as they do believe 
with basis for it, that Muscle Shoals is a great project. If some 
board to be appointed should, after considering all the facts, be 
in favor of Muscle Shoals for our Government plant, I should 
not raise my voice against it, but I am objecting to adopting an 
amendment to this bill which gives to the Army Engineers the 
power to select a site when the record, statements, and docu- 
ments show that the Army Engineers some years ago had prac- 
tically adopted this as the best site for a great water power. 
If the Board of Army Engineers have determined that question 
what is the use in having them do it again? If the Government is 
to build and maintain these plants they should be located in 
different parts of the country where in time of peace they may be 
of the most good to the greatest number of our people. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I regret that there 
are expressions in the able speech of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] who has just taken his seat and whom I admire 
very much, that I think are calculated to draw attention from 
the real merits of the question and to arouse prejudice against 
a great water power and men who may develop it. I never 
heard of Mr. Washburn until the day he appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture about three weeks ago. I knew 
there was a cyanamide process and that fertilizers were being 
manufactured in Canada by somebody and shipped into the 
United States. I had heard that that plant would have been 
located on the Muscle Shoals, Tennessee River, but for the fact 
that a bill allowing the development of that water power passed 
by Congress some time ago was vetoed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Coosa River. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Coosa River. I thought it was 
the Muscle Shoals. It was somewhere, in northern Alabama. 

Mr. President, the importance of producing nitrates inside 
of the United States and from the air can not be overestimated. 
Unquestionably if our Nation were involved in war with any 
nation possessing a substantial fleet the supply of nitrate of 
sodium or saltpeter from Chile would be cut off to a danger- 
ous extent. 

It was shown before the Committee on Agriculture that while 
Germany had laid in a large supply of the raw material ont of 
which nitric acid was to be manufactured for military supplies, 
it was exhausted in three months after the war began, and 
but for the capacity of Germany to produce nitric acid from the 
air they would have been almost helpless. 

It is essential to the production of food also in our country. 
It increases largely our food supply. In case of war it is 
essential. 

It seems that there are two processes for extracting nitrogen 
from the dir, one of which is called the are process and the 
other the cyanamide process. So far only those two processes 
have been perfected. The are process requires a much greater 
water power, the principal plants using this process being 
located in Norway. Germany adopted the cyanamide process 
for lack of greater water power. A plant can not be eco- 
nomically operated without 100,000 horsepower all the time. 

Mr. President, if we have a water power of that kind it ought 
to be used, and it is the part of wisdom to take the necessary 
steps to have it prepared for use at once, 

Reference has been made to Niagara Falls. It was fully 
brought to the attention of the Committee on Agriculture that 
we are limited in the use of Niagara Falls by treaty, and we 
are now using practically all the water power we could from 
Niagara Falls. The commercial requirements of New York State 
are at present consuming practically the entire water-power 
product that can be had from those Falls. Then, again, it is not 
a proper location for a plant upon which the United States 
should depend for military purposes, Any wise selection would 
involve going reasonably far from the border, 

Mr. President, I am not wedded to the idea of the construction 
of this plant by the Government, but I do believe that the Goy- 
ernment ought not to stand in the way of developing such a 
plant; on the contrary, it ought to take action which will insure it. 

No private company could build a plant upon a navigable 
stream without Government concession. No private company 
could build a plant in the West upon Government land. Private 
companies will to-day find their hands tied in any effort to 
develop such an enterprise, unless the opportunity for use of a 
navigable stream or a stream located on Government lands is 
provided by congressional action. 

Jam sorry the Tennessee River does not flow through Georgia. 
I really think that the best of everything should go to my own 
State, and I wish this plant was to be built in Georgia. But, 
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unfortunately, the Tennessee River is not there. I do not care, 
it being outside of Georgia, whether it is in Ohio or Indiana 
or western Pennsylvania or West Virginia or Kentucky. It hap- 
pens to be located nearly on the edge of southern Tennessee and 
northern Alabama. 

The Senator from Iowa seems to be disturbed about the fact 
that the result of this bill would cause the development of Muscle 
Shoals, on the Tennessee River. In my own opinion, if anything 
intelligent on this line is done, if the wisest course is pursued, 
it will be built there. And why not, if it is to be east of the 
Mississippi River? The great bulk of our population is east of 
the Mississippi River, and without saying that there should not 
also be one built in the West, there certainly ought to be one 
in the East, and that Muscle Shoals is the place in the East I 
have no question. Engineers, or anyone else who studies the 
problem, guided simply by search of the truth, will in all proba- 
bility determine that the one great interior point for water- 
power development east of the Mississippi River is on the Ten- 
nessee River, which happens to be located in northern Alabama. 
Why? Because this river at that point is a mile wide and the 
banks over 100 feet high, stretching back for miles and miles. 
A dam can be built across the stream a mile in length, 100 feet 
high, furnishing over 100,000 horsepower at lowest water. 

If there is some other place east of the Mississippi River that 
is better, take it. I have not only no interest in Muscle Shoals, 
but I never heard of Mr. Washburn until he appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture. Do not get the idea that Mr. Wash- 
burn has a company that will control if Muscle Shoals is de- 
veloped. He has not. I believe that two dams should be built 
in the Tennessee River, if possible, to develop navigation, and 
that their construction would be a great contribution to naviga- 
tion. If they can be built, making their construction for naviga- 
tion und also to produce a water power that will more than pay 
interest on the cost of their construction, then we get the naviga- 
tion free. If the Government builds the dam and develops the 
power and contributes to the navigation of the stream, then I 
think it would be stupid on the part of the Government if it did 
not dispose of the power, if it can be done, in such a way as to 
carry the cost of construction. If Washburn had a company 
that would take the power on proper terms from the Government 
and carry the cost of the development, I would not object to his 
having it. If the Du Pont Powder Co, are ready to take it and 
pay the cost of this great development under contracts that will 
guarnntee that the Government will pay for the product from 
the manufactory which it needs at proper prices, at prices to be 
approved by the Secretary of War, I will not object to their 
having it. 

This I say, although I believe, when practicable, the Govern- 
ment should manufacture those things it needs for purposes of 
war. 

There is one feature of this amendment that I do not like. It 
excludes the Government from having anything to do with any 
private company. If we produce power for the construction of 
a dam and can dispose of the power to any company advanta- 
geously and take the burdens of the development entirely off the 
taxpayers of the country there is nothing in such a proposition 
that at all frightens me. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Would the Senator be opposed to the Gov- 
ernment manufacturing these fertilizers? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say I was. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I can not see the difference between the 
Government creating the power and selling it and creating the 
nitrate and selling that, and if the Government should do that, 
it could be 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yielded to the Senator for a ques- 
tion only, which is all I can yield for under the rule, 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the Government going no 
further into the business as a competitor of private enterprise 
than is essential to furnish to the public that which the public 
is entitled to haye. The water power of the stream belongs to 
the Government. It can not be developed except by authority of 
the Government. 

I should be willing, under proper arrangement, to permit the 
dam and locks to be built by private enterprise, if the arrange- 
ment could be made in a perfectly satisfactory manner. I regard 
it as a business problem. 

What I rose for, Mr. President, was to say that I think it 
unfortunate to inject anything into this debate that would create 
prejudice against a private corporation building a nitrate plant 
or a fertilizer plant—against the Government permitting it to 
use a water power for such a purpose. I think it unfortunate 


in any way to create a prejudice against what seems to be the 
greatest water-power opportunity for development that we have 
east of the Mississippi River. Unless somebody can point me to 
a better water power, it would not frighten me at all to put 
Muscle Shoals into the amendment. If that is the best water- 
power site, there it ought to be. 

Mr. President, without being wedded to any particular plant, 
and without being hostile to any plan, I do insist that it is our 
duty either to take steps in behalf of the Government to develop 
the necessary water power without delay or to take steps on the 
part of the Government to permit some private corporation to 
deyelop the water power without delay. The chief cause of 
delay in time of war, if we needed nitric acid, would be the 
construction of the dams and the creation of the water power. 
It would take much less time to complete the industrial end of 
the enterprise in the shape of assembling the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

I hope the Senate will consider the subject without prejudice 
on account of the fact that a number of Senators once went down 
to see Muscle Shoals. I was not in the party; I did not know 
until the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] told us about it that 
there had been a party of Senators and Members of the other 
House who went down to see Muscle Shoals; but if what I am 
informed is true, they saw a wonderful opportunity for water- 
power development. I have no preference as to locality, pro- 
vided the best suited to the purpose is selected; but, so far as 
my information goes, if we are to have a plant east of the 
Mississippi River, and are to take the best place, we shall put 
the plant east of the Mississippi River, on the Tennessee River, 
nt Muscle Shoals. 
ean LEWIS and Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey addressed the 

air, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iincis 
yield the floor? 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish first to ascertain what is the request of. 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carclina. At this particular juncture, 
so as to sustain the continuity of what has been said, I want 
merely to read—and it would not take more than five minutes, 
if so long as that—into the Recorp an explanation of certain 
facts, which I think are pertinent. I prefer to do that now 
rather than to have the continuity of what has been said broken. 
Of course I could do so at some other time, but this being the 
proper time if, without prejudice to the rights of the Senator 
from Illinois, he can yield to me for a sufficient length of time 
and then be recognized, I wish he would do so. Of course I 
should very much dislike to have him lose his place because of 
doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield the floor? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have yielded the floor once or 
twice previously to accommodate a Senator. I do not like to 
interrupt my speech; but while my remarks, such as I expect 
to submit, are not wholly upon this subject, I will yield a few 
minutes, if the Senator from South Carolina so desires, and 
trust that I may be recognized immediately following him. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair will remind Senators 
that this is a recess, and that the rule of the Senate that Sena- 
tors may not speak more than twice in one day on the same 
subject would apply. The present occupant of the chair, how- 
ever, has no disposition to insist upon the observance of the 
rule, unless occasion makes it necessary for him to do so. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand that the rule in regard to speaking twice on the same sub- 
ject would apply to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. if in- 
sisted on. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What I mean to say is that I 
have not spoken on this subject this morning at all. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes; but this is the same legis- 
lative day as yesterday; it is one legislative day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 


The Senctor from Illinois. 


It certainly wouid, 


The Senator from Georgia wilt 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand the Chair to hold 
and I do not dissent from the view of the Chair at all—that this 
day starts with the first legislative day; that it is a continua- 
tion of that day, and that the rule limits a Senator to two 
speeches on one subject throughout the entire legislative. day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the present legislative day started on the 30th day of 
March. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The President pro tempore of the Senate, 
who made the ruling, stated that, in his judgment, the appeal 
which was made to the Senate, and on which the ruling of the 
Chair was not sustained, did away with the rule to which the 
Chair now refers, and thgt the rule hereafter would be that 
interruptions would be permitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will take occasion to say to the Senator from Colorado 
that that was an entirely different question from the one now 
involved. There being no objection, the Senator from South 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, several of the 
speakers this morning took occasion to say that the processes 
for the production of nitrogen were in an imperfect and nebu- 
lous condition; that nothing in relation thereto was settled. 
There are two gentlemen upon whom we should rely by virtue 
of the position which they occupy in relation to this question; 
one is Dr. Norton, who is employed by this Government, who 
was sent to Germany, and who returned just previous to the 
outbreak of the war; the other is the chemist of the consulting 
board of the Navy. I am going to put into the Recorp what 
these gentlemen say about these processes. I will also include 
what Mr. Washburn said with reference to whether or not this 
process is practicable. Mr. Washburn said: d 

So the point I wish to make is this, that the nitrogen industry is no 


longer in the experimental stage. 
* * * * * > . 

It has taken the greatest scientists in the world, men understanding 
such things, 16 years to bring it to where it is a great, successful, re- 
liable, extraordinarily cheap method of producing the most valuable 
single substance known to mankind. 

Dr. Baekeland says: 

The whole situation is a shame to the human race. We know how 
to get nitrogen from the air; we know how to increase the yields of 
our acres. We do not do it, although those chemical processes are no 
longer secrets, and we know all about them. The key to the whole 
situation is better utilization of our natural resources of 7 power. 
If you make your nitrogen compounds or your nitric acid at too high 

rices, you may be able to use it in war time—in war time nothing 
fs too expensive when it comes to murdering each other. 

* . * . * * o- 

Dr. Baekeland, the consulting chemist for the Naval Board, 
makes that statement. He further says: 

This nitric acid is made by a chemical process, which, I am glad to 
say, the chemists of the United States can duplicate at any time. 
There is no particular secret about it, and if the chemists of the 
United States were confronted with this problem I have no hesitation 
in saying that, if properly supported and given the necessary time, they 
would make as g a showing for themselves as did the German 
chemists. 

. + s * * * . 

The question of the fixation of nitrogen from the air from the chemi- 
cal standpoint is clear and easy, and is a problem no more dificult 
than any other chemical problem. 


Dr. Norton, on the same subject, states: 

The nitro; derived from the air in that way easily meets in com- 

tition Chilean saltpeter. It holds its own; the works are being en- 
a That demonstrates to us, with perfect clearness, tbat we can 
take the nitro; out of the air; we can put it into such a form that 
it is susceptible of utilization fog our agriculture, and on even terms 
with the supplies from Chile. 

Farthermore, gentlemen, ea must remember that the supplies of 
Chilean saltpeter are limited, 

So I want to set at rest right at this juncture the idea that 
we are feeling our way and were about to make an appropria- 
tion for something as to the practicability of which nobody had 
decided. Germany is an evidence that it can be accomplished; 
the process at Niagara is testimony as to that, and if the word 
of scientists can be taken at all, we need not hesitate. 

I wanted to present this evidence just at this juncture, be- 
cause I did not desire Senators, who will consider this question 
seriously, to be misled as to their being any doubt in the minds 
of anybody who really wants this ingredient that we are pre- 
pared to obtain it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I arise to submit some re- 
marks suggested by the early part of the speech of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and the expressions of other Sena- 
tors along similar lines. The Senator from Iowa expressed 
some doubt as to the wisdom of introducing this measure touch- 
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ing nitrates at this particular time. He questioned the wisdom 
of having it annexed in any form upon a general bill of legis- 
lation designated for the increase of the Army, and asks that it 
later be treated as separate legislation. 

My reflections, Mr. President, bring me to a viewpoint, 
which I here express, doubtless meeting the unfavorable 
observations of some of my fellow Senators. I do not feel that 
we in the Senate are properly appreciating the aspect in which 
we are being held by the country, whose servants we are. These 
measures which are now being suggested, which necessarily 
occupy time for debate upon their merits, and which to the 
country at large seem foreign to the real bill at issue, are im- 
pressing the country with one thought: either that as to this 
war measure we have not statesmanship enough to sustain it 
and to pass it quickly, with the spirit that should attend it, or, if 
opposed to it, we lack courage to say so. That there is a dispo- 
sition manifested by our conduct to avoid responsibility at both 
sides of the issue. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa alluded to a letter from 
one of his constituents demanding that the public buildings here- 
after authorized by Congress be constructed in a shape that is 
round, the constituent intimating his opposition to any public 
building that should be constructed square. The general opinion 
of the country is that there is no public building emanating from 
Congress that is “square.” [Laughter.] The Senator from 
Iowa by his letter recalls the general attitude of mind that Iowa 
has to this body. I recall that a distinguished Member from 
Iowa, now departed, Maj. Lacey, formerly chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands—I had the pleasure and the honor to 
serve on his committee and under him—received a letter from 
one of his constituents which read something as follows: 

Dean Mn. Lacy: I have been gettin’ them books called obituaries 
and have been readin’ them speeches about them dead Congressmen, 


wish you would please have more of them obituaries sent out to our 
people in Iowa, for nothin’ we please so much as to read about dead 
ongressmen. 


[Laughter.] 

The public mind is likely to apply that expression in a po- 
litical way; and unless we move about something in a spirit that 
shows our desire for action, either for or against, we will meet 
a sentiment on the part of our countrymen that politically will 
visit decease, if not upon the Senator politically, upon the re- 
spect in which the office is held. 

These amendments on collateral subjects presented by Sen- 
ators from different States have no doubt grent merit; and the 
fact that a prolonged debate is indulged upon them indicates 
that they have a merit that can be advanced for them and that 
there are objections which have merit that may be presented 
against them; but it all demonstrates that we are having now 
presented collateral subjects which are taking the time of the 
Senate at a time when, I respectfully insist, we should move 
absolutely to the end that we are about to accomplish. We 
should either surround our Government at this time with force 
sufficient to meet its exigencies as we see them, or announcing 
to the country that we do not agree that such exigencies exist, 
cease parleying with this question of preparation, and turn our 
attention wholly to these other subjects which refer to the civil 
welfare of the citizen. 

SITUATION OF COUNTRY. 

Mr. President, I view the situation of my country at this par- 
ticular time as rather precarious in the matter of her diplo- 
matic surroundings. I behold the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. Sroxr] sitting here, do- 
ing me the honor to pay heed to these observations. Missouri 
can well lay “ unction to her soul ” at the compliment afforded the 
State in having her distinguished citizen preside over tha 
equally distinguished committee. The attention he has been giv- 
ing to these public questions, the patience which has character- 
ized his investigations, and the ability disclosed in his discus- 
sions are guaranties that these great considerations will be 
attended to with patience, discretion, and statesmanship. 
Mr. President, I fear for the impression we are leaving upon 
the country at large. It is either that we do not regard 
the conditions of our country calling for the immediateness of 
action on cur part and have not the courage to say so, or that 
we do so regard them, but have not the statesmanship to act 
with the immediateness that the situation calls for. We must 
gather much of our information from the public press. We take 
some of it from that which is confided to us in our official 
capacity ; but it is no exaggeration to say that we all recognize 
that this is the hour when there is necessity for action. 

Mr. President, there is Mexico. Deplorable as is the situation 
in Mexico, the incontrovertible fact is there is Mexico with the de- 
plorable situation. Some sources have been affording the enemy 
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of the United States in Mexico munitions of warfare. Whether 
smuggled in by those who are guilty of the meretricious trade 
without regard to nationality, or whether tendered these forces by 
those in the United States inimical to the welfare of the United 
States, is unsettled and may be debated; but the fact remains 
that there is some form of aid being given Villa and his followers 
by those whose particular identity we may not at this time 
assign, but aid of quality sufficient to make the task of the 
United States more difficult than it at first appeared, and will 
continue to make it more difficult as time goes on and the oppor- 
tunities for those who act against us be increased. 
MEXICO. 

Mr. President, there has come the information through the 
public press—and from the foreign press particularly—that the 
United States is upon the eve of withdrawing from Mexico be- 
cause of these new and multiplied embarrassments. It might as 
well now be understood, speaking wholly for myself and only 
for myself, that, so far as I am concerned, the United States 
will not withdraw from the undertaking it has so commendably 
entered upon in this punitive expedition to properly chastise 
those who have violated the honor of the country, and to punish 
those who have taken the lives of citizens of the United States. 
We have undertaken this task because of the justice in it, be- 
cause of the right of the United States, and because of the neces- 
sity for it. We are going to maintain the dignity of our country 
and the freedom of an American, Therefore, in the language of 
the Scriptures, “ Having laid our hand to the plow, we will not 
look back ” ; or, if I may apply an expression in the Merchant of 
Venice— ; v 

An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No; not for Venice. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it becomes important, as I view it, 
that speedy action on the part of this body touching these meas- 
ures of preparation be had. That speedy action be had in order 
that those who assume that this body is indifferent to support- 
ing the President in these undertakings may obtain—from the 
evidence we give proof to the contrary—that all may see that 
what we are doing has for its object the putting behind the 
President at a very early moment—and at the most early moment 
feasible—all the power that the wisdom and statesmanship of 
this body can justify. That rather than that we should, through 
measures that are only incidental, delay the matter, that we give 
the other evidence—that we move to it with that rapidity 
which recognizes that in rapid action in supporting the Presi- 
dent and the measures of preparation we justify before the 
country the movement undertaken, and by it announce to all 
those who may be concerned in the question as to whether 
we will withdraw or lessen our zeal, that, to the contrary, far 
from lessening it by virtue of the increased difficulties, we 
increase our perserverance and multiply our own activities, 
That we will meet these difficulties as fast as they shall arise, 
conscious, as we are, of our strength and of the rectitude of our 
conduct, and we assert that we are absolutely convinced that 
shortly that which we seek to do- execute justice—will be done 
by the United States in Mexico. 

Now, Mr. President, not only will our delay add to these 
embarrassments to which I am alluding, but our course will 
be misconstrued abroad. It will be charged that we are hesi- 
tating to support these measures of necessary defense for 
the lack of support of our countrymen on the outside of this 
Chamber. It will be said that we do not feel that our country- 
men at large are behind their public representatives, and for 
that reason we are dismayed. That we are discouraged, or that 
we hesitate for fear of the political punishment that may be 
visited upon us by a constituency that may be opposed to the 
constructive policy here undertaken. 

Mr. President, one of the very last places to obtain the 
political sentiment of America is here at the Capital, at Wash- 
ington. The most deplorable fact that has been established 
before this country seems to be this, that whenever a Senator 
has become unpopular in this body, he has by the things that 
makes him unliked here become the most liked and the most 
popular among the people; and the Senator who oftentimes 
receives at the hands of a certain form of constituency in this 
country approval and praise has the least standing in this body, 
as a man either of constructive measures or of patriotism. This 
I merely mention to indicate how poor a judge is this forum and 
how much poorer a judge is this locality in Washington of the 
public sentiment that surrounds our country. 

Mr. President, I am not one who would yield to public senti- 
ment merely because it is such, unless I could feel that that 
sentiment is one that spoke the needs of my country. I prefer, 
sir, to dispute with the king whose theory was that we should 
not rule according to the weal of the people but to the will 


of the king. I would rather take the other rule, that so soon 
as we could justly ascertain what 


It is believed by many that the vote in the State of Michigan, 
whereby one of the distinguished Members of this body and one 
of the eminent presidential candidates from the vast numbers 
which the Senate produces, received something of a hip-and- 
thigh blow from his brother—was an indication that the coun- 
try at large had reversed its sentiments touching the need of a 
national defensive policy as against dangers that all men who 
look with clear vision must behold. 

Mr. President, that there will arise from time to time expres- 
sions such as we have seen in Michigan we all will admit; but, 
sir, we can not assume from these that our countrymen have re- 
versed their orders—that its Representatives shall do that which 
they know is necessary for the welfare of the country at large. 
We should not only not be moved by these whiffs, but we will 
earn the contempt of our countrymen if we let them behold 
that, with every wind that blows slightly against our cheek, 
we turn from our task and fly from that direction where we 
think ultimately the storm may come. 

Mr. President, not only, therefore, do the conditions in 
Mexico call for our supporting whatever may be the policy of 
the President, and supporting it with such movement here as 
will indicate to the country at large the immediateness of 
action on the part of this body—putting arms, force, discipline, 
and patriotism behind him—but they also call for action in 
order that the outside world shall not assume that we have 
lagged in our sense of appreciation of these situations, and that 
the opponents of the policy of the United States may not draw 
further license from this delay to assume that we are unpre- 
pared to back up quickly and sufficiently the movement we have 
undertaken in Mexico, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator if the Presi- 
dent has not announced, through the War Department, that he 
had all the power he wanted in Mexico? 

Mr. LEWIS. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes. I understood that the War Depart- 
ment has stated that they needed no further troops for Mexico. 
They might need a good pack of dogs; but I do not see any 
need of more troops. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it may be the Senator is right 
that the President has made a statement that no more troops now 
are needed in Mexico. I do not know concerning that. I am 
not referring to an immediate use of troops; I am referring to 
some action of Congress In preparing the country in whatever 
way it shall decide to prepare, so that, whatever may be 
needed now or hereafter may be at hand. This is wiser than to 
allow this delay that I see will be considered as an evidence on 
the part of this honorable body that it does not appreciate the 
gravity of a situation which at any time may make necessary 
further aid to the President. 

GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. President, I come to a second feature, to which I feel 
I can well invite the attention of the body as a justification 
for our not further intruding immaterial and collateral mat- 
ters upon the pending bill. 

The diplomatic relations between this country and Germany, 
gathered from the public press and from other information, in- 
dicate very clearly that the United States is nearer to the neces- 
sity of having to choose some decisive course than it ever has 
been since the beginning of the disputation over the Lusitania 
or since the arising of complications over the submarine war- 
fare. It is sufficient to say that both sides of this Chamber 
will be found supporting the administration in whatever course 
it shall take as the final act of America; but it is perfectly clear, 
Mr. President, that the United States has now reached the point 
when it must apply to itself the Scriptural injunction: 

Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 

If the policy of the United States is to be that which the dis- 
tinguished President has uttered in public places—that the 
United States asks for itself only that which it asks for human- 
ity—then, sir, we must be prepared to obtain for all humanity 
that which we are assuming to ask for ourselves. It must be 
very plain, Mr. President, that if such shall be the course we 
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are to embark upon, then, for the protection of humanity at 
large, the whole theory of the Republic must be changed, if not 
wholly transformed, and a course of offensive attitude on the 
part of America must be entered upon that shall be sufficient in 
its strength to obtain for humanity that which we will demand 
in behalf of America. 

We can not utter the doctrine as a text on the one hand and 
ignore it in execution on the other. This would make us ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the wise and make us contemptible before 
the face of the brave. 3 

Therefore, sir, if such is to be the policy, all the more is it 
necessary now that we should proceed with such measures 
of power as will enact them into legislation. This is essential, 
that the country may know how far we have gone; that from 
that knowledge they may derive the fact of how far afterwards 
we are able to go. Without the President of the United States 
having the information from Congress as to what support is to 
be put behind him, he is left uncertain as to what course to take, 
Not only is he left uncertain, but he is forced necessarily to 
present himself before the country as changing his viewpoint 
from time to time to meet the exigencies put upon him by Con- 
gress. Then he is to be charged, as he has been, with the 
“change of opinion,” apparently without justification, when his 
real justification is that he is forced to change his attitude by the 
attitude of his superiors—the people, speaking through their 
official representatives. 

Conditions change, Mr. President. It was Emerson, I believe, 
who remarked that consistency was the virtue of fools, while 
an eminent Greek left behind him the statement for us that they 
who could not change their minds could not hope to know when 
their life had changed. Things may occur to-day and, by exist- 
ing, may call for one set of observations on the part of a wise 
ruler or a wise governor who is prudent and cautious and anx- 
ious to avoid the assertion of extremes that may invite oppo- 
sition, create antagonism, and awaken enmity; and yet, sir, 
after having made every effort to appease an aroused multitude 
and quell the mutiny in the body politic by assuring them that 
the hour upon us is one of security, should subsequent events 
develop, not of his making but at the instance of others, that 
render insecure that which previously looked firm and secure, 
he may find his duty—as duty of the President would be—to ad- 
monish his countrymen of these changed affairs, and to invite 
their attention to them. Then, if he felt the policy should change 
from that which it was in the past to the new present, it is 
courage on his part to assert such and demand the change. It 
would have been a lack of statesmanship to adhere to the yester- 
days when they have been changed by the to-morrows. 

_ So, Mr. President, if the future policy of this country, with 
regard to foreign nations is to be different from that of the past, 
and we are to be forced unhappily to deal with them in the man- 
ner that they are dealing with each other, and in the only man- 
ner which it appears they accept, by force, it would be fool- 
hardiness for us to blind our eyes to surrounding situations and 
to refuse to prepare for those conditions by this one form of 
preparation—legitimate force. 

Sir, the real question is, To what extent shall our country go 
for preparation? There are two extremes of thought. They 
seem so far apart that the man seeking to be just has difficulty 
to reconcile them. 

WHAT IS THE JUST MIDDLE GROUND? 


And, sir, the question remains, What is the just intermediate 
ground made necessary by the conditions of the country? If, 
Mr. President, the distinguished head of our Government shall 
adhere for the future to the lesser policy we have seen an- 
nounced as his second proposition—the protection of an Ameri- 
ean citizen in the enjoyment of an American right wherever 
he is—then, sir, we have the second proposition to prepare 
for. If we shall not embark upon the first, of giving the guar- 
antee to humanity, wherever they are, of the full extent of pro- 
tection that we give to our own citizens, we will essentially be 
driven, soon or late, to that other of assuring to the American, 
wherever he is, the full enjoyment of an American’s rights when 
asserted in peace and within the law. To do this, Mr. President, 
even though we should qualify the previous doctrine and not 
assume the guardianship of humanity at large, we will neverthe- 
less, sir, have to prepare ourselves for such course of action as 
will present to the world our ability to enforce the just rights 
of the American, exercising an American's privilege, wherever 
that American is. This latter expression is the text I offer as 
our practicable duty. 

But, sir, it is foolishness, and the office of a braggart, that we 
should announce to the world the right of an American within 
an American's rights, and our announcement of his privilege to 
enjoy them, and yet present before the world our utter inability 
to secure him in this enjoyment. That, sir, makes us ridiculous; 


such presents us before the world as subject to the criticism of 
being vain boasters; and while we may tickle the ears of the 
groundling by boastful halloas, we make the judicious grieve 
when they behold the true situation in which our country may 
be—boastful but useless; hopeful but helpless. 

Mr. President, I desire to have it understood that I do not 
agree with the distinguished Senators in the idea expressed that 
this country is unprepared to back up any demands. Some 
things have been wholly lost sight of. That in addition to the 
Army and the National Guard there are a million men in 
this country who have had some form of service through the 
Guard, through the Volunteer service, through the national 
Army, through the last generation, and who have from time to 
time passed out into other occupations, and who at this time 
possess the training they have had during these last 20 years. 
These are accessible for some uses, and in their valor and 
patriotism can be relied upon to the full extent of their com- 
plete capacity. 

Nor can I concur in the suggestion, made here and there, 
that our country is unprepared to defend itself. To the con- 
trary, if left alone as against any single opponent that might 
arise, our country is-as amply prepared to meet any advance 
against it this day as it ever has been at any time since the 
Civil War, and it is better prepared now than it ever has been 
at any time since the Spanish-American War. 

Let it be remembered that no mind could have conceived 
that there would have been a combination of the world in war 
in this civilized era. We shall hereafter be forced to charac- 
terize the present pending war as the “ War of the Twentieth 
Century.” The war of the world, combining nations together in 
a crash and combination of power through events which no 
philosophy could have reasoned out, no statesmanship antici- 
pated, and to which no form of military preparation could have 
been adequate. 

If there shall arise in this body a Senator, however sincere, 
who would assume that the United States shall embark upon a 
course of preparation that shall be equal in power to all forms of 
contingencies that might arise through the combined assaults of 
the world, our answer is, our countrymen would not accept the 
program. You never can make our fellow citizens at large 
believe that such a holocaust could befall America. First, they 
behold no affront given on our part against the world, as they see 
it. They behold no offense on the part of America to mankind at 
large. They behold no reason why there should be such prep- 
aration to meet such imagined combined foe. But, alas! 
our countrymen do not realize that there is more to be consid- 
ered than that. This country is not preparing to make ussault 
upon any other country. True, sir, this Nation of ours is not 
contemplating assailing others. Our countrymen, however, fail 
to realize that the countries at large throughout the world 
have arisen with grievances, real or imaginary, against their 
neighbors in Europe. Their hearts are filled with old and long- 
contested disputes ; their minds inflamed with revenges that have 
been surging in their lives; and their souls afflame with retalia- 
tion and resentments that have been multiplying through a 
century. Our countrymen fail to recognize that this very spirit 
when aroused, this very flame when lighted, heeds not the 
course it will take, and at any hour in its fury will mistake the 
course of America asserting her just rights as an assault upon 
another country. This they will charge to be a wrong against 
them. 

POSSIBILITIES OF FUTURE COMPLICATION, 

Let us dwell, sir, for a moment on the possibilities of such 
antagonism by only suggesting a phase or two of our threatening 
surroundings. We recall that respecting our trade we have 
demanded of England: First, that she cease opening the private 
letters of our fellow citizeris; second, that she cease obstructing 
the commerce of our countrymen; third, that she end inter- 
fering with neutrals in the direct enjoyment of their legitimate 
commerce within international law and international practice. 
Britain feels that in these demands we are doing her injustice, 
and are putting an impediment in her way to accomplish that 
which she feels is essential to her future life if she shall exist, 
as a nation upon the face of the earth. 

Germany beholds us selling supplies and ammunition to the 
allies. She reckons this as a direct assault upon her oppor- 
tunities, and a violation of what she feels should be the humane 
doctrine of neutrality. Then beholds us ever as an ally of 
Britain in our war upon her use of submarines in sea war- 
fare. She sits as one brooding in deep grievance, and because 
of this, together with other offenses which she claims we have 
visited upon her, joins Austria in the resentment she has against 
us. Wesent Von Papen and the military attachés to their homes, 
and likewise sent back the Austrian ambassador in dishonor. 
Austria and Germany feel ‘the sting of this indignity put upon 
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them. They suffer under the insult that they seem compelled 
to endure before the world. We justify our actions on the 
ground of Americanism, and can not retreat. 

Mr. President, Russia still feels that the United States com- 
mitted a grave affront to her when we severed the commercial 
treaties because of her treatment of certain of our citizens, and 
because of her inability at that time to come harmoniously to 
an understanding with us which we hope in the future will 
be soon entered on. Russia likewise feels that the United States 
lent its aid to Japan in the Japan-Russian War, and through 
that aid enabled Japan to humiliate Russia in the hour of that 
conflict. 

Japan to-day is opposing the Asiatic bill touching the question 
of immigration, She beholds in it the item prohibiting her people 
from coming into our country while our people assume to go 
into hers. Likewise, in her new and renewed strength, she 
beholds the policy of America that excludes her countrymen 
from the domain of the United States. 

China revolts at the humiliation which we have put upon her 
by holding her people out to the world as unworthy to be of the 
fellow humankind of America. 

Think you, Mr. President, that all of these nations to which I 
allude, having these grievances, will not bide their time legiti- 
mately, from their point of view, to express these grievances in 
such manner as is natural to humankind? Shall America pass 
into an agreeable stupor merely because it is isolated by the 
seas, and feel itself secure from all assault, and be unconscious 
of these wrongs which other countries feel we have visited upon 
them? And shall we be indifferent to the already awakened 
mind on the part of these countries, and to the executions we 
now see in Europe by nations on the nations against which they 
were aggrieved? 

Sir, it is because of these things I recount, these instances I 
recite, that our countrymen should be awakened to the fact 
that America should awake. Sir, America is not preparing to 
assail any people. America is not presenting a war measure here 
for attack on anyone, or a measure looking to maintaining a war 
upon the theory of enmity against any people. But it is because 
of the knowledge that, being compelled, soon or late, to assert 
American rights, she is conscious that these rights will be op- 
posed individually, perhaps jointly, combinedly, by those coun- 
tries having the power when they come out of this war, to meet 
us in such manner that, if we are not at least prepared to oppose, 
we shall suffer the humiliation which no American can endure 
without feeling the death of honor within him. 

Mr. President, it is because of these surroundings that our 
countrymen must mark well the real situation in which now 
stands America. We well might paraphrase Malcolm to Mac- 


duff: 
. Stands Scotland where it did? 


And ask, “ Does America stand where she was?” Where is 
the philosophy of those fathers who spoke about the safety of 
the United States in the great isolation of America? Sirs, 
America is in greater danger to-day through these isolations than 
she ever had protection. Every hour in this country has given 
civilization the opportunity to increase its methods by which 
it has put the United States between the two great forces that 
may be the foes of this Nation— Europe on the west, Asia to 
the east—and, sir, far from the seas being a source of our pro- 
tection, they will on either side of us be occupied by the forces 
of antagonism, by navy and aerial machines, and we destined to 
find ourselves between them all. All with a common interest at 
that particular time to defeat the objects which America has de- 
clared shall be her policy for the future. 

Let me advert to one. My eminent friend, the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, referred a moment past to the Mon- 
roe doctrine. I view the operation of that doctrine differently 
from the eminent chairman. If I may be permitted, sir, I press 
to your consideration where I feel our future difficulty lies; and 
I use the word “ difficulty“ conscious that a stronger word may 
be very appropriately adopted. 

COURSE OF MONROE DOCTRINE. 
There south of us is South America. In Brazil, Germany has 
large possessions. We are speaking to-day of Chilean nitrates. 
In Chile, England has large control. In Argentina, Italy has large 
possessions. Throughout different parts of South America Europe 
has moved. When this war is over in Europe, Mr. President, as 
I see it, these countries will demand to enter inte South America 
in such form of colonziation as the South American countries 
themselves will accept. South America, needing capital and 
feeling that these advances of aid from Europe would be to her 
interest, will be found accepting those proffers in many in- 
- stances, Already South America resents what she fecls to be 
the assumption on the part of America of guardianship over 
her, as if she were of the tutelage of children. She does not 


approve the Monroe doctrine further than this—that if the 
hour shall come when she shall need our aid she may be per- 
mitted to invoke it with the assurance that we will respond. 
But, sir, she resents that we should enter with our authority into 
her country at any time to say to any people, Thus far and no 
farther,” when she herself has made no protest. Consequently, 
sir, from South America and Central America, in view of what 
has transpired touching the Panama Canal and Nicaragua and 
through American administrations in Haiti and San Domingo 
and portions of the Central American countries around us, the 
United States will receive little sympathy indeed, as I view it, 
for the enforcement of our present day Monroe doctrine. As 
we have announced it as a policy of protection and guardian- 
ship of these countries, it will be resented. It will not be ac- 
cepted. Therefore, sir, these southern nations will be found giv- 
ing such aid to these European countries as will attempt to 
colonize there as that aid may indicate to the South American 
country to be profitable to it. All this opposing our effort to 
maintain the Monroe doctrine against European or Asiatic royal 
governments. 

Then the hour will clearly come upon this my country, as 
I see it, when, confronted by these European foes, unless we 
shall compose our difference—as I pray heaven we shall—in 
treaties of peace and peaceful arrangements—we shall be sur- 
rounded with these awakened European enmitles, these aroused 
animosities, these multiplied oppositions, with their long- 
increased grievances, all centered—as their announced point 
of expression in the opposition before the world to our assuming 
to interfere in lands which are no part of our country and by 
power without right. That we are doing such against the desire 
of these lands themselves. Then under that theme and under 
that theory of grievance they will vent grudges they have long 
espoused against us. The Orient, feeling the indignity that 
we have by our past course visited, and by present purpose 
threatens to visit, upon it, burns to join our foes to the end of 
forcing our abandonment of our exclusion policies. It may be 
that these Asiatic nations have long since endured their ex- 
clusion, but keep this in mind: I do prophesy here this day that 
Japan will shortly be found making such arrangements with 
China as will put China under her legislative nud official pro- 
tection. Then Japan will announce to America and to the 
world a Japanese Monroe doctrine. This shall have for its 
purpose the retaliation upon America for the Monroe doctrine 
enforced in Mexico against Japan and in South America against 
the European countries. Then Japan's policy will be: 
“Asia for the Asiatics”; American people and American trade 
will be forced out of Asia. China will likewise be glad of the 
hour when she can resent the affront that she feels has been 
visited upon her by America, and if not through herself, then 
by cooperation with Japan, arise to an independent nation 
capable of establishing her people in any land they choose to 
adopt. It may be true, sir, as the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Sautssury] now remarks, that they have long endured our pol- 
icy of exclusion. It may be true, sir, that they have yielded to it, 
and in well-known instances obeyed it; but that they have felt 
it as a wrong, and are still conscious that we will not yield up 
the policy. But that does not lessen the buried feeling that 
they have, and the hour then waits. They stand muttering 
through Byron: 

EM do but yeni Bb ae hour, 
ere never 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Then, Mr. President, with these surrounding conditions that 
must submit themselves to our thoughtful consideration shall 
we falter here and continue with this debate, on subjects how- 
ever commendable yet quite apart and foreign to the main 
measure in hand? Shall we continue such and by such notify 
the country at large that we have not courage to pass these 
measures; shall we by our hesitancy indicate that we have been 
frightened by our own people? I pray we shall consider the 
aspect we are tendering to the Nation and contemplate the con- 
clusions which'may be drawn from it. 

Mr. President, the future before us is filled with all uncertainty 
and to mankind much mystery. If the decree of our administra- 
tion would be to secure to humanity that which we ask for our- 
selves, then, sir, toward that object let us prepare. If the policy 
shall be to enforce for America wherever an American is the 
rights of an American, let us in haste move toward that purpose. 
But, sir, whatever the course, let us now have the country see 
that we are rapidly legislating to enforce these rights, and that 
we are prepared to do so. = 

Mr. President, there may be many provisions in this bill that 
certain Senators might not agree to, but let us move to the 
consideration of the bill. Let us move to amend, let us move, if 
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you please, to correction, but let us move to the measure that 
our country may not be prejudiced by our course, and that our 
course may not mislead those whose deductions from our pres- 
ent situation may license them then to further assaults upon 
our rights, seriously complicating our situation and making it 
more difficult for us to work it out in peace and in security. 

Therefore, may I take the liberty to urge what I really rose 
to present to my distinguished fellow Senators, the doctrine that 
us to this passage of measures of preparation, let our text be, 
“If it were done when ‘tis done, twere well t'were done 
quickly“? 

I thank the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr; STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no intention whatever to 
reply to or comment upon the speech of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lewis] as a whole. It stands for itself and, of course, 
voices his opinions, very eloquently stated, on the subjects that 
he discussed. But having in mind what he said in the earlier 
part of his address about Mexico, I wish to make one observa- 
tion only, and I am done. 8 

I wish to say that the proposal to increase the Army or Navy 
of the United States, or both, has no special reference whatever 
to the troubles in Mexico. I would have the people of Mexico 
understand that much. The movement to increase the military 
and naval power of the United States would have been just as 
it is even though happily Mexico was one wide field of peace 
and prosperity. The President and the Government of the 
United States desire only peace with Mexico and to promote 
the welfare of that Republic. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am in accord with 
the views of the Senator from Missouri in that respect. The 
question of reorganizing and increasing the Army began to be 
discussed over a year ago, shortly after the European war com- 
menced, not with a view of engaging in war with any power 
but simply for the purpose of placing our country in a position 
of absolute defense. . 

Mr. President, I am in thorough accord with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in his desire to have us move toward the 
consideration of this bill. We have been at it now for more 
than a week. There has been no attempt made to limit debate 
or the offering of suggestions or amendments, but it seems to 
me, as has been well said by the Senator from Illinois, we ought 
now to endeavor to take steps that will bring this measure to a 
hasty conclusion. 

Carrying out the thought of the Senator, I send to the desk 
the following proposed unanimous-consent agreement and ask 
that it be entered into. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Oregon asks for the adop- 
tion of the following unanimous-consent agreement: 

That at not later than 4 o'clock p. m. on Saturday, April, 15, 1916, 
the Senate will proceed to vote npon any amendment that ma be — 

offe u — 
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127 any amendment that may red, and upon the b (E 

12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of 
Stages to its final 
m. on Monday, the 


United States through the regular parliamentar 
disposition; and that after the hour of 12 o'cloc 
10th day of April, 1916, no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer than 10 minutes upon the pill, or more than once or longer than 
10 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule the roll will be 
called. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Hardwick Norris Stone 
Brady Uughes Overman Sutherland 
Brande; Johnson, Me. Page ‘aggart 
Burlei Johnson, 8. Dak, Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton Kern Reed Tillman 
Clap Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Saulsbury Walsh 
Cum Lewis Shafroth Warren 
Curtis 3 Sheppard Weeks 
Dillingham M mber Simmons Wiliams 
du Pont Martin, Va Smith, Ga. 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 

Gore yers Smith, S. C. 


Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Hustrxe] is absent on account of official business. 

Mr. LEWIS. 1 announce the absence of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. He has been called on official busi- 
ness to the State of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will again read the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 


The Secrerary. The Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent— 

That at not later than 4 o'clock p. m. on — — 15, 1916. 
the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amendment t may be pend- 
ing, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 12766) 
te increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United 
States, through the 8 parliamentary stages to its final disposition; 
and that after the hour of 12 o'clock meridian on Monday, the 10th day 
of April, 1916, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 
10 minutes upon the bill or more than once or longer than 10 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am as anxious as any Sena- 
tor in this Chamber to bring this bill to a speedy vote. It is not 
my desire to offer any objection to the proposition to vote upon 
the bill next Saturday, but the exigencies of the situation with 
reference to the so-called sugar bill are of such a character that 
I feel that measure would be jeopardized if its consideration 
were postponed longer than the coming week. It is my purpose, 
and I so notified the Senator from Oregon, to move on Monday 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of that measure. 

The necessity for speedy action on the bill grows out of the 
fact that on the Ist day of May, unless there shall be congres- 
sional action in the meantime, sugar will go upon the free list. 
It is easy to see if sugar shonld go upon the free list what 
would be the result both as affecting the revenues of the country 
and as affecting importations to this country of foreign sugar. 

Ordinarily there would be sufficient time to pass the measure 
even after next week, because I do not suppose it will provoke 
any great debate in the Senate; but, Mr. President, the House 
has passed the bill upon one theory with reference to the exten- 
sion of the duty, and the Finance Committee of the Senate has 
reported the bill providing for a different method looking toward 
the taxation of sugar. It is, therefore, evident that when the bill 
has been passed in this body, if the proposition of the Senate 
committee is adopted, there will be a sharp conflict between the 
House and the Senate conferees which may be somewhat pro- 
longed; and when the matter comes back to the Senate, if the 
proposition of the Senate should not be sustained by the con- 
ferees—and of course we can not tell about that—a situation 
might be developed here which would lead to prolonged debate. 
The temptation might be created to make that debate so pro- 
longed as ultimately to defeat any legislation looking’ to the 
extension of the duties upon sugar. 

Under those circumstances, without at least casting upon the 
Finance Committee responsibility and blame in case there should 
be a failure, I do not feel that I can with safety consent to this 
proposition unless it is made clear that the agreement shall not 
interfere with the success of my efforts to secure action upon 
the sugar bill next week. 

I wish to ask the Chair whether, if this unanimous-consent 
proposition is agreed to, it would preclude me from offering a 
motion on Monday or some subsequent day during the week to 
proceed to the consideration of the sugar bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair it would not preclude the suggested action. 
The only matter that binds the Senate in connection with the 
unanimous-consent agreement is that it shall vote on a certain 
hour of a certain day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Chair is clearly right. I simply 
wanted the ruling of the Chair upon that point. 

The only other matter which might possibly affect the pur- 
pose I have in view, by reason of the very short time that will 
be left for debate upon this bill, is the difficulty to carve out of 
the time allotted in this proposition one or two days next week, 
and it might interfere with the success of my motion to displace 
this measure with the sugar bill. I felt L ought to notify the 
Senate that if there is any feeling or purpose on the part of 
Senators to defeat the proposition to take up the sugar bill be- 
cause of the short time fixed in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I have had it in mind to suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that he make the time a little longer. G 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, would it not meet the situation 
if an agreement could be entered into that if any number of 
days, one or more, should be occupied next week in the con- 
sideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from North 
Carolina that much additional time should be added to the con- 
sideration of the Army bill and the day fixed for voting post- 
poned accordingly? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that if the 
Senator from Oregon would ask for that portion of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which limits debate to 10 minutes and 
postpone the question of a day certain to vote until the sugar 
measure is disposed of we would likely make time by following 
that course. If the debate is limited to 10 minutes we will dis- 
pose of a vast part of the measure between now and the time 
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wia the sugar bill will come up, at 2 o’clock some day next 
week. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, no one can be more anxious 
than I am for the speedy disposition of the Army bill, and I am 
entirely ready to consent to any agreement that will facilitate 
the disposition of that measure. But, Mr. President, we ought 
to take immediate action on the sugar bill. There we are con- 
fronted by a date. If on the 1st of May the bill has not passed 
the Houses and been signed by the President sugar will come in 
free and the Government will lose the revenue. There are 
many hundreds of tons of sugar, I am told, now in storage in 
New York awaiting the chance of the proposed law failing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thousands of tons. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no doubt there is as much as that. All 
that revenue would be lost to the country at a time when it is 
admitted by the very friends of the bill here that revenue is 
greatly needed. It seems to me that it is the duty of us all to 
see that the sugar bill is disposed of and disposed of so that there 
ean be no possibility of its failing before the 1st of May. 

Therefore I am very glad the Senator from North Carolina has 
given the notice he has given. I sincerely hope that it will not 
interfere with the request of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator I have no disposition in the world to delay the considera- 
tion of that revenue measure. I realize, with other Senators, its 
importance. It is a matter that ought to be acted on promptly, 
and I have not intended to interfere with its consideration within 
the limits required. What I am particularly anxious about, Mr. 
President, is to try to have a limitation upon debate and to have 
n time set when this measure shall be acted on. I am not par- 
ticular about whether it is next Saturday or a week from next 
Saturday, so far as that is concerned. If we can agree on a time 
when it shall be disposed of, if the Senate is willing to make a 
unanimous-consent agreement at all, and it is postponed even a 
week longer, I will be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator understands, of course, that I am 
not objecting to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I realize that. 

Mr. LODGE. I entirely assent to it, but I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that I think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is bound to call up that bill. I think it is his duty to do so, 
and I think the Senate ought to take it up and dispose of it next 
week. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon, because I am not familiar with the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement, whether his proposal to limit debate to 10 
minutes is to take effect after Monday? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The proposition is to make it take 
effect beginning on Monday. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I just want to say that I hope he will 
modify that. I have one amendment, to which I have given a 
great deal of time, and it will take me more than 10 minutes to 
present it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me make—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will not take me very much more than 
10 minutes. I am not a lengthy speaker. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The suggestion of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] I think is a good one, that for the present 
we limit debate, beginning Tuesday at 12 o'clock instead of 
Monday at 12 o'clock, and cut out the time as to voting. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the Senator will pardon me, 
there would be this trouble about that suggestion: If the sugar 
bill comes in on Monday, then we would have no opportunity 
to have more than 10 minutes on any one amendment upon the 
Army bill. I wish to say this to the Senator and the Senate: 
I have not served a very great length of time in this body, 
as the Senator knows. As a rule, I do not make lengthy 
speeches. I do not imagine it would take me more than 20 
minutes, but I can not present the proposition in 10 minutes, 

-and I do not intend to try to do so. If the agreement were 
moditied so as to allow me 20 or 30 minutes, I would be content. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. T yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think it is important that the agreement 
to vote on the so-called military bill at a fixed time be entered. 
I think the agreement asked by the Senator from Oregon ought 
to be made now in order that Senators may have notice in ad- 
vance of the time when the vote will be taken. The only diffi- 
culty may be easily obviated, so far as the Senator from Georgia 
is concerned, by agreeing that the agreement shall take effeet at 
2 o'clock next Monday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Unless the sugar bill, if the Senator will 
pardon me, took up the time. Then the agreement would hold 
me down to 10 minutes, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. That difficulty can also be obviated by 
agreeing that at noon Monday the Senate shall proceed with the 
consideration of this bill, if that is necessary, and that no other 
business should be in order, and that at 2 o'clock the limitation 
as to the length of speeches shall take effect. 

The bill suggested by the Senator from North Carolina un- 
doubtedly ought to be disposed of very promptly, and I had not 
understood that it would require any great length of time to 
determine that matter in the Senate. I think it is important that 
the Senate should proceed with these measures as speedily as 
possible. We have had a great many interesting speeches here 
touching a variety of subjects during the time this military bill 
has been under consideration, and we have digressed from it to 
consider other questions which are of themselves of great im- 
portance. It is an abuse that exists in the Senate, as all of us 
realize. Our debate ought to be shortened in some way, and 
mere ought not to be an objection to entering into this agree- 
ment, 


Mr. HARDWICK. I am very sorry that the Senator from 
Arkansas imputes such conduct to me as that. I for one shall 
have to be the judge as to whether there ought to be an ob- 
jection made, and I simply can not agree to a proposition like 
this that confines me to a 10-minute presentation 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not yielding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will not the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not for the present. I want to make a 
statement myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not agree to any proposition after 
we have taken up other amendments and devoted days and 
weeks almost to some of them, under which I can not get for 
what I regard the most important amendment that will be of- 
fered to the bill more than 10 minutes in which to present it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator entirely misunderstood me. 
My suggestion was that an agreement be entered into which 
would give the Senator two hours. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want that. 
gested 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was the agreement I suggested, and 
ihe Senator from, Oregon indicated his assent to it. I am 
utterly at a loss to understand the process of the Senator's 
mind by which he has reached the conclusion that I was in any 
way antagonizing him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not responsible for the Senator's 
difficulty in understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Perhaps not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The effect of the agreement proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon is that if the pending amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Carolina takes until 2 o'clock 
on Monday, I could not have more than 10 minutes to present 
my amendment. I do not think I shall need more than 20 min- 
ee but I can not agree to any proposal that will deny me 

hat. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator he can speak 
20 minutes, 10 minutes on the bill and 10 minutes on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon whether he has modified his request? If 
so, it ought to be stated in its present form. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to have it stated exactly as 
it is proposed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Secretary will read the proposed 
agreement as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Oregon. Evidently in preparing this agree- 
ment the Senator had in view to allow a week for discussion upon 
this bill. Iam sure the sugar bill will not take over two days. I 
believe we can get through with it in one day. My idea would 
be, if there was any prospect of getting the bill through on 
Monday, to hold a night session Monday and finish it up; but 
I an. sure we can get through with it in a couple of days. Let 
me suggest to the Senator from Oregon that he change the time 
stated in th: preposed agreement so as to allow a week after 
Tuesday for discussion’on the Army bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish, if the Senator please. And 
to accommodate the views of the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Harpwick] I suggest that we begin the application of the 10- 
minute rule on Thursday instead of Wednesday, which would be 
the next day after the sugar bill was disposed of, if it should 
take two days. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course if that is satisfactory to 
the Senator having the bill in charge I shall not object, but I 


The Senator from Georgia de- 


I have already sug- 
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was going to suggest that there are two or three Senators who 
desire to make speeches of 20 or 30 minutes, or perhaps one of 
three-quarters of an hour, and why would it not be better for 
the Senator from North Carolina to give notice now that he will 
call up the sugar bill on Tuesday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not want to lose another day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not any more anxious to pass 
that bill than I am, and I do not believe that the postponement 
would make a particle of difference as to the bill. Then we 
could use all day Monday in the delivery of speeches on the 
Army bill that it would take some time to deliver and agree 
upon a 10-minute limit to apply after Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must see that the very same 
purpose he has in view will be accomplished by the suggestion 
I made a little while ago. Instead of limiting debate to 10 
minutes, beginning on Monday, fix the time for limiting debate 
to 10 minutes on Thursday. That would give all day Wednes- 
day, if it takes us two days to pass the sugar bill, to general 
unlimited debate. If we can pass it in one day, it would give 
two days for unlimited debate. 


Mr. SMOOT. If it takes two days, then there will not be any 
time at all left. That is what I was trying to avoid. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I said not Wednesday, but Thursday, to 


begin the operation of the 10-minute rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. I was only trying 
to get a time fixed, so that Senators could speak on the bill 
now. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, this difficulty suggests itself 
to ine with regard to the proposition of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sammons}. His supposition is a very probable 
one—that the sugar bill will be disposed of within two days; 
but there is always in this body, in any event, the possibility 
that a longer amount of time will be consumed, and properly 
consumed, in the consideration of a bill. I have this suggestion 
to make: That we take up the sugar bill and devote the even- 
ings of next week to its consideration, so that our day sessions 
can be devoted, just as they have been, to the consideration of 
the Army bill. There is no reason in the world why we should 
not come here at 8 o’clock every evening and consider and dis- 
pose of the sugar bill. That proceeding would have the double 
effect, perhaps, Mr. President, of not interfering with the pres- 
ent pending business and, at the same time, of shortening the 
debates upon the sugar bill on the part of those who may object 
to such a strenuous procedure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one word. I would not have any ob- 
jection to the plan proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas] except for the fact that, if we only devote night ses- 
sions to the discussion of the sugar bill, it might take us a week 
to pass it, hecause we might be troubled about questions of 
quorums and all that sort of thing, at the will of any Senator 
who might oppose the proposed legislation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator, Why 
would it not be well now to ask unanimous consent to close de- 
bate on the sugar bill at a certain time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was just about to ask the Chair, as a 
parliamentary inquiry, whether it would be in order for me at 
this time to ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed on 
Monday next with the consideration of the sugar bill, and that 
by unanimous consent a vote be taken thereon at 5 o’clock on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. STONE. At not later than 5 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At not later than 5 o’clock on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In answer to the inquiry of 
the Senator from North Carolina, the present occupant of the 
chair will say that he is of opinion that it is competent to have 
a unanimous-consent agreement to that effect, to vote at a cer- 
tain hour of the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection, I will say to the 
Senator from North Carolina, to his asking for any agreement 
that the Senate may reach as a part of this unanimous-consent 
agreement; but I am not going to give up the right of way here, 
unless he Senate takes it away from me, unless I can have some 
ee about the disposition of the bill now before the 

enate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon whether he proposes to modify the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will offer this as an amendment to the 
unanimous-consent agreement 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from North Carolina first 
rises and objects here to a proposal that I offered to the Senate, 
and I think it comes with rather poor grace from him to now 
come and undertake to sidetrack an attempt to get a unanimous- 
csent agreement as to the other. I have expressed the desire, 


Mr. President, to help the Senator from North Carolina get con- 
sideration of the sugar bill, but I do not feel very patient about 
having him undertake to sidetrack the proposition which I 
rava submitted to the Senate in favor of the proposition which 

e makes. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to assure the Senator from Oregon 
that I had no such thought in my mind, and I did not make 
this request to interfere with him in the slightest degree. I 
am glad he made the request, and I am willing to offer my 
request for unanimous consent as an amendment to his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina permit the amended request for a unanimous-consent 
agreement to be now read? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will now be read by the 
Secretary. 

The Secrerary. It is agreed by unanimous consent that, at 
not later than 4 o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, April 18, 1916, the 
Senate will proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
House bill 12766, to increase the efficiency of the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States through the regular parlia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour 
of 12 o'clock meridian on Thursday, April 13, 1916, no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon 
the bill or more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any 
amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from North Carolina. Suppose that under that 
arrangement the sugar bill is taken up on Monday or Tuesday 
and continues for two weeks, what would happen to amend- 
ments that are to be proposed to the military bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Iowa probably did not 
hear all of my proposition. It was that we should take up 
the sugar bill on Monday and proceed to its consideration on 
Monday at 12 o’clock, and that a final vote should be taken on 
the bill and on all amendments thereto not later than 5 o'clock 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that element is put into the unanimous- 
censent agreement, I have no objection whatever to it; but 
that is not now in the agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I offer that as an amendment to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Is a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment subject to be amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a precedent where 
five unanimous-consent agreements were agreed upon at the 
same time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I can understand that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] can modify his own proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement to suit himself; but that the 
Senate by a majority vote can amend a unanimous-consent 
agreement is something of which I had not heard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Oregon to 
say that he would accept the amendment, that it might be in- 
corporated in his proposed unanimous-consent agreement, and 
that we vote at one time upon the proposition as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then it would become a part of the 
Senator’s own proposition and, of course, that would be per- 
fectly proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will take the lib- 
erty of calling attention to the fact that, while the precedents 
do not bind, yet when the Canadian reciprocity agreement was 
under consideration a unanimous-consent agreement was mude 
to vote on that bill, a unanimous-consent agreement was made 
to vote on the wool bill, a unanimous-consent agreement was 
made to vote on the farmers’ free-list bill, a unanimous-consent 
agreement was made to vote on the apportionment of repre- 
sentation bill, and a unanimous-consent agreement was made to 
vote upon the question of the admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona; but they were to take effect on different days and at 
different hours, of course. So the Chair has suggested that it 
would now be competent to reach a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote upon the sugar bill as well as upon the bill now 
under consideration. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] will make the 10-minute rule begin on 
Friday, instead of on Thursday, I shall have no objection to 
the agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senate will consent to a recess until 
11 o’clock on Monday morning and on Tuesday morning of 
next week, I shall have no objection to the agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina state his request? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is that at noon on Monday next the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the sugar bill and the 

_ amendments thereto, and that not later than 4 o'clock on Tues- 
day there shall be a vote upon 

Mr. THOMAS. Say 5 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to 5 o'clock. I would, 
however, rather have it 4 o'clock; but if the Senator insists 
upon it being 5 o’clock—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to dispose of the bill 
and am just as anxious to do so as is the chairman of the 
committee ; but I think there should be some time for discussion. 

SEVERAL Senators. Make it 5 o'clock. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, make it 5 o'clock. I ask that the 
8 place the remainder of the agreement in the usual 
orm. 

Mr. LODGE. And that the Senate recess on Monday to 11 
o'clock on Tuesday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. If the Senator from Oregon agrees to 
that, it is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now state 
the request as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is a by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m. on esday, April 18, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote upon 
any amendment that ey be eS any amendment thät may be 
offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military tablishment of the United States, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour 
of 12 o'clock meridian on Friday, erie 14, 1916, no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer thun 10 minutes upon the bill or more 
oo jours or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto. 

And it is further agreed by unanimous consent that, at not later 
than 12 o’clock meridian on ney: 5 55 10, 1916, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the bill H. R. 11471, an act to amend 
an act entitled “An act to reduce the tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved Octo- 
ber 3, 1913, and that at not later than 5 o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, 
April 11, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amendment 
that may then be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon tas bill, through the regular parliamentary stages to its final 
disposition. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the words “ without further debate” 
should be included. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina a question. I do not exactly under- 
stand the proposal. I desire to inquire how much time will 
interyene between the close of the consideration and vote on 
the sugar bill and the time when debate and consideration of 
the military bill shall close? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A week. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one week. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the proposed 
agreement be modified so that debate shall close on the sugar 
bill at 5 o'clock on Tuesday, April ti. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request for unanimous 
consent will be modified in that respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The words “without further de- 
bate” should be added. 

The SECRETARY. So as to read: 

Shall vote without further debate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask for a division of 
this question, so that there may be a separate presentation of 
each part of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Senator's privilege. 
The question will first be put upon the request for unanimous 
consent proposed by the Senator from Oregon. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. I inquire whether or not 
under the proposition contained in this request all debate would 
be precluded upon amendments offered to the bill after the hour 
of 4 o'clock on April 14th? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Chair will reply that 
debate will be in order on amendments offered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A further inquiry. The language of 
the request is that at that hour we shall proceed to vote upon 
the bill and amendments. I understand the Chair holds that 
debate will be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 10-minute rule. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Under the 10-minute rule. 

Mr. JONES. I understand debate will not be in order after 


the time set for voting; but after Friday, April 14, until April 


18, debate under the 10-minute rule will be in order. After 4° 
o'clock on the 18th, however, we can not, under the proposed 
agreement, debate any amendment that may be pending. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, After 4 o'clock on the 18th? 

Mr. JONES. After 4 o’clock on the 18th, when we begin to 
vote, debate shall not be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
is right in that respect, that on the 18th after 4 o'clock debate 
shall not be in order. j 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think that I will 
have to object to the request in that form. It seems to me thut 
the five-minute rule at least ought to be in order upon amend- 
ments that may be offered to the bill. It would be rather un- 
satisfactory if amendments which may occur to Senators shall 
not even be subject to explanation or to any debate whatever. 
So, I ask the Senator from Oregon to modify his request by 
providing that Senators shali not speak more than once or 
longer than five minutes upon the bill or any amendment after 
the hour of 4 o'clock on the 18th of April. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is desired to get a date fixed when we may dispose of 
this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that change 
will be made in the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. Ix 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement covering House bill 12766 
as finally entered into is as follows: 

It is agreed by unatiimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m. on Tuesday. April 18, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote upon 
any amendment that may be pending. any amendment that may be 
offered, and upon the bill (II. R. 12766) to increase the efticiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States, through the regular 
parliamentary stages, to its final disposition; and that after the hour 
of 12 o'clock meridian on Friday, April 14, 1916, no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto ; and, further, that after the hour of 4 o'clock p. m. on Tuesday, 
April 18, 1916, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer thau 
5 minutes upon any amendment pending or offered to the said bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now, is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sruxnoxs!? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I make the same observa- 
tion with reference to that request. = 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought that the agreement was all one. 

Mr. LODGE. It is all one agreement, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Washington 
has asked for a division. 

Mr. LODGE. How is it possible to divide a proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement? s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Massachusetts is wrong about that. 

Mr. LODGE. But the second agreement, if it may be called 
so, came to us us a part of the first agreement, having been nc- 
cepted by the Senator from Oregon as n modification of his own 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
it is a divisible question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washing- 
ton insists, I will consent to a modification, so as to provide for 
the same arrangement concerning debate under the five-minute 
rule on the sugar bill as was made regarding the military bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous censent as modified? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as to House bill 11471 as 
finally entered into is as follows: 

And it is further agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 
12 o'clock meridian on Mondax, April 10, 1916, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the bill H. R. 11471, an act.to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to reduce the tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other 3 approved October 3, 1913; and 
that at not later than 5 o'clock p. m. on Tuesday, April 11, 1916, the 
Senate will vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any amend- 
ment that may be offered, and upon the bill through the regular parlla- 
mentary stages to its finai disposition: and that after the hour of 5 
o'clock p. m. on said day, Tuesday, April 11, 1916, no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than five minutes upon any amendment 
pending or that may be offered to the said bill. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, in view of what has 
been said with reference to the National Guard being repre- 
sented in Washington by a lobby, and also what has been said in 
reference to the position of Gen. O’Ryan on the subject of a 
Volunteer Army, I ask leave to have incorporated in the RECORD 
a communication in behalf of the executive committee of the 
National Guard Association of the United States, Gen. Foster, 
and also an article from the New York Times of to-day, show- 
ing Gen. O’Ryan’s position on the subject of the Volunteer 
Army. 


The Chair will still hold that 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Maryland? The Chair hears 
none, and it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tur NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ebbitt Hotel, Washington, April 8, 1918. 
Hon. BLA I. 


EE, 8 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear SENATOR LEE : The charge that the National Guard is repre- 

sented in Washington by a Jobby, and that it is seeking by improper 
means to influence the action of Congress, with regard to pending mili- 
tary legislation, would not call for comment if it had emanated from a 
less important source. As that charge has been made, it seems proper 
and necessary that this committee make a statement with regard to t 
matter. 
. The National Guard Association of the United States is a representa- 
iive organization which meets annually in convention made up of dele- 
gates selected upon a basis of 1 for each 500 or fraction thereof of 
organized troops. Its object is to promote this branch of the National 
Military Establishment, and practically all of the Federal legislation 
dealing with the militia which has been enacted in recent years has been 
initiated by this organization. During the interim between its con- 
ventions the affairs of the association are conducted by an executive 
committee, and it may be stated in passing that do not seek 
positions opon 9 — 8 they are selected. Tor 1 and if 
they serve they do so at some personal expense an 0 ‘i ý 

‘The N of Seed 8 Se 8 berote tua — 5 
ta Committees o mgress a e hearings which we 
‘to the formulation of the bills which have since been introduced in the 
House and Senate. Some of the members of this committee have been 
here since, during the progress of the pending. muia legislation. If 
excuse for their presence witnin the precincts of this sacred — 6 is 
required, it may said that they are here at the suggestion and re- 
quest of Members of both the Senate and House who are not only 
interested in the National Guard, but who are earnestly trying to pre- 
serve that institution against the assaults of those who would destroy it. 

When the House tary bill had been introduced the mem 
of the National Guard executive committee met here and spent a week 
in careful consideration of those of its features dealing with their 
branch of the service and they submitted to Mr. Hay and to the members 
of his committee certain suggested amendments which they felt would 
improve the National Guard sections of the bill. The chairman of the 
House committee graciously gave the National Guard representatives a 
hearing, and while he did not accept all of the suggestions which were 
made, every opportunity was afforded them for consultation and discus- 
sion. A similar course was followed with the Senate bill when it was 
finally introduced. On March 18 certain amendments proposed by this 
committee were submitted to Senator CHAMBERLAIN with request that 
they be considered and that opportunity be pores to present to him the 
reasons which prompted their suggestion. ‘This communication was not 
neknowledged nor replied to. think it must be admitted that our 
committee was not unduly insistent in pressing its recommendations 
upou the notice of the Senate committee. 

These recommendations have, however, been brought to the attention 
of Senators through National Guardsmen of their own States, and, for 
the most part, have now been offered in the Senate as amendments to 
the Senate bill. 

Inquiry suggests itself as to what constitutes a “ bald ” or “ insidious” 


lobby. 

We may. without 5 I think, compare the activities of the 
National Guard committee with those of other organizations and inter- 
ests and “ movements“ concerned with the same legislation. What the 
“bald lobby of the National Guard has done has already been stated. 
Here are some of the things it has not done: 

Those composing it have not sought to interview or called upon any 
Senator or Representative except when specially invited to do so. The 
writer has not written or spoken to either Senator or the Representa- 
tives from his own State upon the subject of military legislation, a privi- 
lege that probably would not have been denied him. 

Jo printed matter has been gotten out or circulated. 

No headquarters is maintained; no publicity agent is employed or 
other medium for extending Ging arate 

The Members of Congress have not been circularized and their mail 
has not been burdened with letters from this committee. 

The above 3 confession as to the further defects in the 
National Guard system, indicating lack of efficiency in the methods of 
influencing legislation which are recognized and practiced by the ex- 
perts, is unw' gly wrung from us. 

On the other hand, practically every other branch of the military 
service has its “league” for promotion, with established offices and 

id publicity agents actively at work in extending its propaganda. 
Ihe president of one of the patriotic preparedness leagues recently em- 
ployed a whole page in a Washington pener to warn the House of Rep- 
resentatives against legislating for e development of the National 
Guard and sent each Member one or more letters. 

Presumably that newspaper ce was not donated for the purpose. 
The organization referred to and the many others of similar character 
rendered kin by a system of interlocking directorates which would put 
the Standard Oil system to blush is Say Pome thousands of dollars in 
extending its propoganda against the long-established volunteer mili- 
tary system of the country in favor of conscription and compulsory 
military service. 

Hundreds of telegrams have been received within the last few days 
in the Senate from various sources and complacently placed in 0 
Recorp as evidence of the patriotic purpose of the senders, but tele- 
grams from National Guardsmen were made the basis for scathing de- 
nunciation. If it is an offense against the peace of the Nation and the 
dignity of the Senate for the Members of that body to be made ac- 
quainted by telegram with the views of their constituents who are 

ardsmen, upon matters of pending legislation, let the excuse offered 

y the executive committee of the Military Training Camp Association 

for similar action, as quoted in the New York Times of Thursday, be 
accepted also for the offending guardsmen. The “ Plattsburg” repre- 
sentatives said: “It has been our consistent policy to keep out of 
politics and legislative activitics, but when it becomes a matter of self- 
preservation, such as is this, it is not only proper but absolutely neces- 
sary that we take measures to protect the future of the movement.” 

The relationship between the military training camp project and the 
continental army scheme is thus for the first time officially disclosed. 
If a policy alleged to attach to a mere movement” can gain con- 
sistency in a year, something may be said for the record of an institu- 


tion which for more than a hundred 3 has practiced similar recti- 
tude and repression, and, with encouragement, has worked to 
keep alive the military spirit of our people “during the many years of 
our national indifference on the subject of preparedness," as the Senate 
Military Committee has yay eee? expressed it. 
If Con be desirous of identifying the military influences to which 
is willingly and 5 subjected, we suggest the simple expedi- 
ent of a statute requitin 1 who receive pay or emoluments in the 
military service of the Government to wear the uniform while in 
Washington. If this were done, my dear Senator, it may be safely 
redicted that the much-dreaded National Guard lobby would be 
ost sight of in the crowd. 

For more than two years the National Guard representatives stood on 
the steps at the War Department and urged the Secretary of War to 
recommend to Congress those measures for the improvement of their 
service, which they and all of the agencies of the War Department had 
agreed were consistent and necessary. During that time they were re- 
peatedly told by the former Secretary of War that they might go direct 
to Con s with their pro Is; but, believing that the National 
Guard is sustained for its Federal uses and that its needs should be 
presented by the head of the War Department, the same as is done for 
the Army, the su ition was not acted upon until all other doors stood 
closed. The National Guard has now come to Congress. Openly und 
not without confidence, because sure of the justice and wisdom of what 
it N With due regard to our respective official relationships we 
have n scrupulously careful to observe the amenities of the situa- 
tion, as we und@=rstand them and as they have been revealed to us. 
Conscious of no inconsistent action and being actuated by motives 
which we know to be proper and which we eve to be patriotic. we 
protest against misrepresentation and unjust denunciation by those 
who, as the representatives of the Government we seek to serve, we 
have the right to iook for fair treatment and reasonable consideration. 

Due to the fact that the National Guard has not advertised its vir- 
tues and has left its enemies free to proclaim its deficiencies, there is no 
institution of the American Government which at this time is more 
generally misunderstood, more incorrectly estimated, and more per- 
sistently and maliciously misrepresented. Knowing this, we can the 
better appreciate the attitude of yourself and others in Congress who 
are supporting our branch of the service and speaking in its defense. 

ery sincerely, yours, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
J. CLIFFORD R. FOSTER, Chairman, 


[From the New York Times of Apr. 8, 1916.] 


Gex. O'RYAN ASSAILS VOLUNTEER ARMY PLAN—DENIES His LETTER 
INDORSED 1iT—NATIONAL GUARD at Wan With TRAINING CAMP 
LEADERS. 


The breach that separates the two groups most interested in the 
Army legislation now pending in Congress, one group being composed 
of the officers of the National Guard and those in sympathy with them 
and the other group comprising the men who attended the training 
camps held last year and numerous officers of the Regular Army, is 
widening to the point where the two groups are almost openly at war. 
Section 56 of the Chamberlain bill, which creates a “ volunteer army“ 
separate and distinct from the National Gugel organization as pro- 
vided for in section 58, is the cause of the division. 

The National Guardsmen almost to a man maintain that the existence 
of the two forces at the same time is impossible, because, as an officer 
of the New York Guard expressed it yesterday, it requires “two bodies 
with identical functions to occupy the same space at the same time.” 
Among the officers none Is more outspoken in his opposition to the vol- 
unteer army” than Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, commanding the Na- 
tional Guard of this State. He said yesterday that he believed that 
section 56 of the Chamberlain bill was backed by “a strong ultra- 
military group, who can see nothing good in the way of preparedness 
except a huge Regular Army, supported by conscription.” 

The letter written to Senator O'Gorman by Col. Henry S. Stern- 
burger, chief quartermaster on the staff of Gen. O Ryan, which Senator 
O'GorMAN interpreted as a command to vote for the elimination of the 
volunteer army ” provision of the Chamberlain bill, is approved by the 
great majority of guard officers in New York. In the opinion of brother 
officers, Col. Sternburger was within his rights when he wrote that 
letter, in which, among other things, he said: 

“JT shall use my influence, not only with the National Guardsmen but 
with all citizens with whom I come into contact, toward pointing out 
to them that the so-called continental army scheme is impracticable 
and will have a bad effect if passed.” 

Gen. O’Ryan did not say so, but it is believed that he indorsed every 
word that Col. Sternburger wrote. 

Senator O’'GorMAN, in expressing in the Senate Thursday his disap- 
proval of Col. Sternburger’s utterances, stated that Gen. O'Ryan had 
written on 8 17 a letter stating that the volunteer army pro- 
vision would not impsir the efficiency of the National Guard. Gen. 
O'Ryau said yesterday that he was at a loss to understand how such an 
interpretation could be placed upon the letter referred to, which relates 
to training camps, and not to any voluntecr army such as is proposed 
in the Chamberlain bill. 

GEN. O’RYAN’S VIEWS. 


“The letter referred to as having been written by me,“ said Gen. 
O’Ryan, “ was doubtless a letter written to Gen. W. or Capt. John- 
son of his staff, commanding the Plattsburg training camp, and sug- 
gesting the cooperation of the National Guard regimental commanders. 
The letter had no reference to the Federal Army proposition. 

“The officers of the National Guard generally throughout the country 
do not believe in the wisdom of the volunteer army provision of the 
Chamberlain bill, and I am of the opinion that this sentiment is not 
based on selfish grounds, for if there is any unselfish aggregation of 
men in this country it is the 1 made up of the officers and men 
composing the National Guard. Their practical spirit of self-sacrifice 
over a long period of years has demonstrated this. They believe the 
provision referred to unwise, because they think there is a strong ultra- 
military group who can see nothing good in the way of preparedypess 
except a huge Regular Army, supported by conscription, and that the 
opposition to the reorganization of the National Guard as a Federal 
force is fostered by this element. 7 

“They further believe that the volunteer army provision. while 
resulting in nothing practical in the way of creating an eficient fighting 
force, will nevertheless create a new organization to assist in fighting 
the National Guard—a force to be later discarded as evidence of an 
honest but fruitless attempt to develop a force other than by conscrip- 
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tion. They believe that the wealthy men . and 
business men who constitute the personnel of 1 the ing — asso- 
ciations would not enlist 5 a er een more 

would enlist in the National 


sole purpose of attempting to the sf they did a after which 
they would drop out. They —.— that the members of training 
cam tions do not realize the probability of this o 


uteome. 
Guard that wile the . 
rch ag 8 of the Natlonal Guard have been greatly 
erated, there are faults of organization am 1 — 8 — con- 
trol, all of which will be 8 after the passage of the e pe mone agen 
now pending in Congress, which will give to the National 
Federal status. 

“I say this is the sentiment of the National Guard as I understand it 
from corr mdence and conversation with officers from all over the 
country. ey feel that they have not had sympathetic support, and 
some go so far as to state that the recent remarkable increase in 
efficiency has resulted in increased aoe on the past of the group 
refer to. It is to be regretted that this sentiment exists, but that 
it does exist is not to be denied. 

“Some officers who make these criticisms give volun acknowledg- 
ment of thelr confidence in the * number of regular officers working 
with the National Guard, and 0 benere in the possibilities of its 
Sare 1 under Federal control. 

Personal y, I do not believe in the volunteer se ororen of the 
Chamberlain bill, for the reason that it creates an additional category 
of troops of the same cam as the National Guard of the United re 
under the new bill, and because it will constitute a force that will be 
worthless without the expenditure or millions of dollars to provide it 
with facilities, which the National G already possesses. An addi- 
tional objection is the fact that the new force 1 necessarily be in 
conflict with the — sp Federal National Guard in the matters of 
recruiting and Sorna appropriations for field 3 and arma- 


ment. e results not but be contrary to the best Interests of 
the 5 


“Much misinformation 28 82 the effect of the new legis- 
hia on the National Gua f anyone will take the trouble to read 
rovisions of the bill Py “will be found that the rovide Fon uni- 
pn mity in every detali of military 6 pline, train 
armament, and equipment throughout the coun 
the 3 bulld- 


Other officers at National Guard headquarters 
ing stated that Gen, O’Ryan had expressed their views. One of these 


officers referred to a letter sent to members of the Military Training 
Camps Association of the United States this week, in which the men 
who attended the military training camps were asked to telegraph their 
Senators immediately to Soppor the volunteer army section of the 
Chamberlain bill, ander which section the President would have the 

pomen, in discretion, to organize camps similar tọ the Plattsburg camp 

all parts of the country. 

ma 211 a Guard officer 8 his Senator it is es ee if a member 
of the Training Camps Association telegraphs him, 1 a perfectly 
proper thing to do,” was one officer’s comment. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Oregon consents that the military bill may be temporarily laid 
aside so that I may ask the Senate to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent fc> the present consideration of House 
bill 12207. the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 12207) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Mr. President, I want it understood 
that that will not displace the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at all. The regular order 
will be laid aside temporarily. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12207) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it, be read for amendment, the amendments of the commit- 
tee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, the 
amendments of the committee to be first considered. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ Legislative,” subhead “ Senate,” on page 
2, line 13, after “$6,500,” to strike out “hire of horse and 
wagon for the Secretary’s office, $420”; in line 15, after 
“$5,000,” to insert “reading clerk, $3,600"; in line 17, after 
the words “ principal clerk,” to strike out “ reading clerk,” and 
on page 8, line 4, after the words “in all” to strike out 
“ $94,230 ” and insert $94,410,” so as to make the clause read: 


Office of Secretary: Secretary of the Senate, including compensation 
as disbursing officer of seans of Senators a Bcd Be A. Roan 35 fund 


of the Senate, $6,500; tant secr Gerz 23.808 
; adel, clerk, 000; 


reading clerk, $3,600; iiet clerk, $3 
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each; executive 8 agers ge pret tant 5 Pring 1 en 1 2 


librarian, file clerk, het bookkeeper, assistan 
printing clerk, a 2.500 each; first assistant Ii 
mine at $2 aai assistant Hbrarian, 157.800 
el (feat at $2,500 each, 4 at $2,220" 20 each, 2° at $2,100 each, 
sone 20505 5 at 31,000 an 1 $1,440 a So 0 3 


station 
assistant procera ay $1,200; hore ae at 7840 F Sar at 4120 Lach, 
1 in stationery room, $720; in all, $94,41 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the item of appropriation for 
“Clerks and messengers to the committees of the Senate,” on 
page 7, line 15, after the words “ Rules—clerk,” to strike out 
“ $2,220" and insert: “$2,720, to include full compensation 
for the preparation biennially of the Senate Manual, under the 
direction of the Committee on Rules,” and, on page 8, line 3, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $427,880” and insert 

“ $428,380,” so as to read: 


re 
tion biennially of the Senate 8 3 the direction of St the Dom: - 
assistant clerk $1,800, ger $1,440; f 
Weights, and Measures—clerk $2,220, aesisteat’ cl clerk $1,440, messen- 
ger $1,200; Territories—clerk 52.220, assistant clerk ‘$1. 440, mes- 
4 rtation and Bale of Meat Products-—clerk 
$2, , assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1,200; Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard—clerk $2,220, assistant clerk $1,440, messenger 
; University of the United States clerk $2 à assistant clerk 
messenger $1,200; Woman n $2,220, assistant 
Lier 1 5 men messenger $1,200; in all, $428,380. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 10, after “ $3,000,” 
to insert “two floor assistants, at $2,000 each,” and, in line 12, 
after “ $1,000,” to strike out “two on the floor of the Senate, 
at $2,000 each,” so as to read: 


Office of 12065 at Arms and Doorkeeper: Sergeant at Arms and 
ee eee Assistant Sergeant at Arms, 2.500 ; Assistant 
Doork 8.000 ; Acting Assistant a 3,000; two floor 
assistan en 3 2,000 each; messe 9 (acts as assistant door- 
— 2 $1, each, 32 ‘at $1,440 each, 1 7586 1 $1,000, 1 at card 

joor 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 18, after the word 
Foreman,“ to strike out “$1,400” and insert “$1,600,” and, 
in line 15, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $17,720” and 
me “ $17,920,” so as to make the elause read: 

— Fi oom: Foreman, $1,600; ae ah or A7 020 clerk, $1,200; 
dine at $1,000 each, 8 at 14829 each; In 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 4, after the word 
“each,” to insert “24 assistant clerks, at $1,200 each,” and, in 
line 6, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$76,800” and 
insert “ $105,600,” so as to make the clause read: 

For assistance to Senators who are net 8 of committees, aa 
follows: Twenty-four clerks, at $2,000 each; assistant clerks, at 
$1,200 each; 27 messengers, at $1,200 each ; — all, $105,600, 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

For eon wae equipping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
$6,000, or so mu thereof as may be necessary. 

And to insert: 

For maintaining, 1 „ae, of the of 1 vehicles fot 
carrying the malls and for offi ces of the Secretary 
and Sergeant at Arms, $6,000, ical om thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 22, after the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$10,000,” se 
as to make the clause read: 

For folding es and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 pet 
thousand, $10,0 

The eee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 5, to insert: 

For rent of warehuose for storage of public documents, $1,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Library of 
Congress,” on page 22, line 21, after the word “each,” where it 
occurs the second time, to strike out “two” and insert four,“ 
and on page 23, line 4, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $58,020” and insert “ $59,220,” so as to make the clause read: 


Reading rooms (includin — service) and special collections: 
Superintendent, $3,000 ; p, Bho at 81.800 each, 5 at $1,200 cach 
— 1 in room for the blind), 2 at —— desk at $1,080 ca 
each, 10 at $840 each, 4 a . each; sten ogra apher an 
typewriter, $960 ; attendan reading room, $960; Repre- 
senatives' reading 25 1 5900, 1 2840. 2 in cloakroom = 780 each, 
1 in Toner 3 geen operate tor, S00; £ Jur or gallery 
and alcoves at 0 cach; telephone Junior messen- 
gers, at $420 each; 80 cack: evening service, as- 
sistanta— 5 at $966 — 15 at 3840 on 2 at $600 cach; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 24, line 8, after “ $1,500,” 
to insert “assistant, 8900, and in line 9, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out 84,920“ and insert “ $5,820,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Semitic and Oriental Literature: Chief of division, $3,000; assistant, 
$1,500; assistant, $900; junior messenger, $420; in all, $5,820. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the word 
“ each,” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “two” 
and insert “three”; in line 4, after the word “each,” where 
it occurs the first time, to strike out “ three ” and insert “ four,” 
and in line 10, after the word “Librarian,” to strike out 
“$40,900” and insert “ $43,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Distribution of card indexes: For service in connection with distri- 
bution of card indexes and other publications of the Library: Chief 
of division, $3,000; chief assistant, $1,800; assistants—1 $1,600, 
3 at $1,500 each, 3 at $1,400 each, 3 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1,100 each, 
4 at $1,000 each; for services of a tants at salaries less than 

1,000 per annum and for 5 and work by the hour, $17,000, 

cluding not excooding 35 for freight charges, expressage, traveling 
expenses connected with such distribution, and expenses of attendance 
at meetings when incurred on the written authority and direction 
of the Librarian, $43,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 6, before the word 
“watchmen,” to strike out “sixteen” and insert “ eighteen”; 
in line 7, before the word “ painter,” to strike out “ carpenter ” 
and insert “ two carpenters”; in line 8, before the word “ labor- 
ers,” to strike out “fourteen” and insert “sixteen”; and in 
line 15, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$77,745” and 
insert $81,525,” so as to male the clause read: 

Library bulding and grounds: Superintendent, $3,000; clerks—1 
$2,000, 1 $1,600, 1 $1,400, 1 $1,000; property clerk, $900; 8 
assistant messenger; telephone switchboard operator; assistant tele- 
phone switchboard operator; captain of watch, $1,400 3; HNeutenant of 
watch, $1,000; 18 watchmen, at $900 each; 2 carpenters, painter, and 
foreman of laborers, at $900 each; 16 laborers, at $540 each; 2 at- 
tendants in ladies’ room, at $480 each; 4 check boys, at $360 each ; mis- 
tress of charwomen, $425; assistant mistress of charwomen, $300; 
charwomen; chief engineer, $1,500; assistant engineers—1 $ mare 
8 at $900 each; electrician, $1,500; machinists—1 $1,000, 1 $0¢€0; 
2 wiremen, at $900 each; plumber, $900; 3 elevator conductors, and 16 
skilled laborers, at $720 each; in all, $81,525. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 2, to insert: 

For resurfacing west driveway and repairs to stone curb in Library 
grounds, $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 4, to insert: 

For refitting of boiler room and coal vaults, $2,500. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Botanic Gar- 
den,” on page 28, line 11, after the words Joint Committee on 
the Library,” to strike out “$17,000” and insert “ $19,500,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For assistants and laborers, under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, $19,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 14, after the word 
“ supplies,” to insert “ traveling expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence of the superintendent and his assistants ” ; in line 
17, after the words “ Botanic Gardens,” to insert “ purchase. and 
maintenance of motor-propelled delivery vehicle”; and in line 
19, after the words “ Joint Library Committee of Congress,” to 
strike out “ $9,000” and inse:: “$11,908,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For procuring manure, soll, tools, fuel, purchasing trees, shrubs, 

lants, and seeds; services, materials, and Haneous supplies, travel- 

g expenses and per diem n lieu of subsistence of the superintendent 
and his assistants, street car tickets not exceeding $25, snk contingent 
expenses in connection with repairs and improvements to Botanic 
dens, purchase and maintenance of 5 delivery vehicle, 
under direction of the Joint Library Committee of Congress, $11,903, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Executive,” on 
page 29, line 5, after the word “clerks,” to insert “two at 
$2,500 each”; in line 6, before the words “of class four,” to 
strike out “six” and insert “five”; in the same line, before the 
words “of class three,” to strike out “three” and insert 
„two“; in line 8, before the word “at,” where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out “two” and insert “ three”; in the same 
line, before the word “at,” where it occurs the second time, to 
strike out “two” and insert three“; and in line 9, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$73,440” and insert “ $76,780,” 
so us to make the clause read: 

Office of the President: Secretary, $7,500; executive clerk, $5,000; 
chief clerk, $4,000; appointment k, $3,500; record clerk, 52.888 
2 expert stenographers, at $2,500 each; accountant and disbursin 
clerk, $2,500; 2 correspondents, at $2,500 each; clerks—2 at $2 
each, 4 at $2,000 each, 5 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 4 of class 2, 3 of 
class 1; messengers—3 at $900 each, 3 at $840 each; 3 laborers at 


iar- 


720 each; in all, $76,780: Provided, That employces of the executive 
epartments and other establishments of the executive branch of the 
Government may be detailed from time to time to the office of the 
President of the United States for such temporary assistance as may 
be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Civil Service 
Commission,” on page 80, line 19, before the words “of class 
four,” to strike out “six” and insert “seven”; in the same 
line, before the words “of class three,” to strike out “ twenty- 
six” and insert “thirty”; in line 20, before the words “of 
class two,” to strike out “ thirty-six” and insert “ forty-two”; 
and on page 31, line 1, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $278,330" and insert “ $294,930,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For commissioner, acting as president of the commission, $4,500; 

2 commissioners, at $4,000 each; chief examiner, $3,500; secretary, 
2,500; assistant chief examiner, $2,250; chiefs of division—3 at 
2,000 each; examiners—1 $2,400, 3 at $2, each, 6 at $1,800 each; 
clerks—7 of class 4. 30 of class 3, 42 of class 2, 52 of class 1, 34 at 
$1,000 each, 22 at $900 each; messenger; assistant messenger; skilled 
laborer, $720; 4 messenger boys, at $360 each. Custodian force: 
Engineer, $840: general mechanic, $840; telephone-switchhoard oper- 
ator; 2 firemen; 2 watchmen; 2 elevator conductors, at $720 cach; 
3 laborers; 4 charwomen; in all, $294,930. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 2, after the word 
“commission,” to strike out “$18,000” and insert “$20,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For necessary traveling expenses, including those of examiners acting 
under the direction of the commission, and for expenses of examina- 
tions and investigations held elsewhere than at Washington, and in- 
cluding not exceeding $1,000 for expenses of attendance at meetings of 
public officials when specifically directed by the commission, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 6, after the word 
“commission,” to strike out “ $5,700" and insert “ $7,500,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For field examiners at the rate of 
in connection with members of local 
as directed by the commission, $7,500. 

The next amendment was, under the lead of Department of 
State,” on page 32, line 9, after “$12,000,” to insert “ Under- 
secretary of State, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 87,500“; in line 13, 
after “4,500,” to strike out Counselor for the department, to 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, $7,500"; in line 16, after the word “ work,” 
to strike out“ four” and insert “ five,” so as to read: 

2 DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

For Secretary of State, $12,000; Undersecretary of State, to be ap- 

poama by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
enate, $7,500; Assistant Secretary „000; Second and Third Assist- 
ant Secretaries, at $4,500 each; Director’ of the Consular Service, 
$4,500; officers to aid in important drafting work, five at $4,500 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I notice, so far as the 
bill has been read, on almost every page the creation ap- 
parently of additional clerkships and additional positions of 
watchmen and messengers. There seems to be, to quite an 
extent, a multiplication of positions in this bill. I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Virginia if he has made any 
computation as to how many new positions are provided for by 
the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I can not give the 
number, but in the aggregate it is small. All the Senate 
amendments only involve an increase of about half a million 
dollars. Increases have only been made where they are very nec- 
essary, and they are much fewer than were estimated and asked 
for by the departments. Some increases in the service in seme 
places were absolutely necessary to accomplish efficient work. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, under the sit- 
uation which every Senator is familiar with, it is absolutely im- 
possible for Senators, with the other duties which they have, to 
be informed about these matters, and we have to rely—and I do 
rely—on the committee in charge of them, particularly on the 
chairman of the committee; but my observation, in going into 
the various departments here, is that there is no lack of mes- 
sengers and watchmen, It seems to me, if anything, there is a 
superfluity of them. The impression that one gets is that, so 
far as those positions are concerned, those who hold them are 
suffering for lack of something to do. They seem to spend the 
day sitting in the corridors; and so it is somewhat surprising 
to see, on every page in this bill, additional positions of this 
kind, and other kinds, created. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator, Mr. 
President, that I am sure the committee all feel that if we 
have erred at all, it was in denying things that were asked, 
rather than in giving what we have given. The increases are 


1,500 per annum each, for work 
ards and other necessary work 
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very often apparent and not real. They are struck off in one 
place and added in another. 

You may take particularly the State Department. There 
they were paying 93 clerks out of a lump sum, and we discon- 
tinued that. We repealed the sections that allowed lump sums 
for clerks, and made them statutory appointments. 

I am sure that if we have erred at all it has been in denying 
things rather than in allowing too much. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I sincerely hope that is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Of course, that matter will have to stand upon its mer- 
its, and the Senator, no doubt, is assured of the need for 
these new positions; but it is very surprising. 

I should like to ask the Senator further if this entire increase 
of $500,000, or the greater part of it, is for these new po- 
sitions? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oh, no—a very small part of it, 
Mr. President. The largest increase is for an increased force 
for the collection of the income tax. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Can the Senator inform the Senate as 
to the total amount of the appropriations contained in this 
bill for the salaries of new positions that are provided for in 
the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have not a list made up giving 
that aggregate, but I can assure the Senator that it is not 
large, and we have pruned it wherever we possibly could. The 
committee has made a conscientious effort to prevent duplica- 
tion of service or too liberal a supply of assistants in the 
departments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I notice on page 33 of the bill, just 
turning to it at random, in line 8, that the bill as it came 
from the House provided for 17 clerks of class 4. The Senate 
bill provides for 25 of these clerks. In line 9 the House bill 
provided for 19 clerks of class 3. The Senate bill provides for 
26 clerks of class 3. In the same line and in line 10, 25 clerks 
of class 2 are increased to 35 clerks of class 2. In line 10, 43 
clerks of class 1 are increased to 53 clerks of class 1. That 
seems to be, so far as I have been able to follow the reading 
of the bill, characteristic of the entire legislation. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will permit me. I 
am sure I can set his mind at rest about that. If he will turn 
over to page 34, he will find stricken out of the bill the $30,000 
lump sum which had been provided for clerks. I will say to 
him, furthermore, that we found that the State Department 
was employing 93 clerks and paying them out of the appropria- 
tion of $2,750,000 made to meet war conditions in Europe. We 
have made these places statutory positions so far as they were 
preserved. ‘The number is reduced, and they are made statutory 
positions. That makes it appear that we are making a large 
increase in the State Department, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
we are reducing the clerical force in the State Department. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. The Senator stated a moment ago, as 
I understood him, that the appropriation for the clerical force 
was increased. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No; I said I did not know about 
the aggregate. I said the clerks are increased in some places 
and diminished in others. I have not made up a statement of 
the entire amount paid for clerical help; but I know that in the 
State Department we have reduced the clerical force, and the 
reason why they appear as increases on the face of the bill is 
that we have taken the payment from a lump sum and made 
them statutory provisions, but in a reduced number. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am only asking for information. I 
am not speaking in any contentious spirit or on acount of any 
fractious disposition in regard to it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I understand the Senator, and 
we are glad to give him the information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I call attention to the fact that this 
item of $30,000, which the Senator from Virginia says is stricken 
out of the House bill, was merely a provision for emergency 
clerical services. It seems that the Senate committee has sub- 
stituted permanent employment for what was only a contingency, 
provided against an emergency, in the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator that 
the appropriation of $2,750,000 was for emergency clerks and 
assistants in foreign lands, the necessity for which was brought 
about by reason of the war. So far, of that $2,750,000 the State 
Department has spent $2,021,000, leaving a balance of $729,000 in 
the fund. The Committee on Appropriations thought that was a 
very loose way, indeed, of handling the money. We have no 
report as to what it was expended for. We can not tell how 
much of that money is to be returned after peace is established 
by these foreign countries. But the abuse that has existed in the 
past, where lump sums have been appropriated, every Senator 
knows should be obviated in the future; and I will say to the 
Senator that it was for that reason that the number of clerks 


provided in the bill was given to the State Department. It is 
not the full number of 92 clerks that they have now, called 
emergency clerks, but there are some forty-odd that are put in 
here that will be permanent, because of the fact that the State 
Department claim that with the immense amount of work that 
is piled upon them on account of the war conditions they are 
compelled to have these forty-odd clerks. Those we gave them 
as statutory positions, but we struck out the $30,000 that the 
House had put in there for emergency clerical services. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should just like to remark, if the Sen- 
ator will aliow me, at this time that, judging from general con- 
ditions, the need for additional clerks seems to arise in muny 
of the departments from the fact that many of the clerks are 
superannuated. I have long been of the opinion, and am of the 
opinion now, that as a matter of economy—placing it, if you 
choose, solely upon the proposition of economy and efficiency, to 
say nothing of justice the country could well afford to establish 
a civil-service pension list, so as to retire clerks at a certuin 
age, and not have the rolls filled with those whom we do not 
like to discharge and yet who are not capable of performing 
their duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President, in some of the de- 
partments; and I hope to see reported to the Senate at this 
session a bill for the very purpose of granting age pensions to 
all of the employees of our Government. 

Mr. President, I simply can not resist at this time congratu- 
lating my Democratic friends upon acknowledging their error 
some years ago when we Republicans, led by Senator Root, tried 
to put into this bill the wording that we find now on page 32, as 
follows: 

Undersecretary of State, to be a inted by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator that aunt 
amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it has been agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I thought the Senator wanted to 
discuss it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to congratulate my Demo- 
cratic friends, because when we had that proposal before the 
Senate heretofore there were hours and hours of time taken 
up to show that such a thing was unreasonable and that we 
were aping foreign nations. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in line 17, after the word “ each,” 
where it occurs the second time, to insert “ one at $2,500"; in 
line 23, after the word “ each,” to insert “ one at $2,500"; in line 
25, after “$2,500,” to insert “two law clerks, at $2,250 each; 
law cerk, $2,000”; on page 33, line 8, before the words “of 
class four,” to strike out “seventeen” and insert “tweuty- 
five”; in line 9, before the words “ of class three,” to strike out 
“nineteen” and insert “twenty-six”; in line 10, before the 
words “of class two,” to strike out “twenty-five” and insert 
“ thirty-five”; in the same line, before the words“ of class one,” 
to strike out “ forty-three ™ and insert“ fifty-three”; in line 13, 
before the word “ messengers,” to strike out “six” and insert 
“seven”; in the same line, before the words “assistant mes- 

to strike out “twenty-three” and insert “twenty- 
five”; in line 15, before the word “laborers,” to strike out 
“four” and insert “seven”; in line 16, after the word “ oper- 
ator,” to insert “ five female laborers, at $240 each”; and in line 
=7, after the words “in all,” to strike out $321,020 h and insert 
“ $393,900,” so as to read: 

One at $2,500, to be a e- by the Secretary, any one of whom may 
be employed as chief of division of far castern, Latin American, near 
eastern, or European affairs, or upon other work in connection with 
foreign relations; assistant solicitors of the department, to be a 
the Secretar —3 1 $3,000 each, 1 at $2,500; chief clerk, 
sign such rs and documents as. the Secretary 


000 ; law. clerk 3 ub. N clerks, at $2,250 each; 
law clerk, $2,000; law cler 


to be selected and — . 
by the Secretary, to edit the —— ergs a ss and perform such other 
duties as may be of them, at $2,500 and $1,500, respectively; 


chiefs of —— at at 


2,250 each, 5 at $2,100 each; 2 translators, 
at $2,100 each ; additi ts ¢ 


to Chief of Bureau of Accounts as disbursing 

clerk, $200; 12902155 secreta ary to the Secretary, $2,500; clerk to 2 

1,800; clerks— of class 4, 26 o: ‘class 3, 35 of class 

53 of class 1 (3 of whom shall be telegraph b operators), 18 at $1, 
each, 18 at —.— each ; chief bey. SLO; pe messengers 
assistant messen ; messenger boy. packer, "$720; W labore, at 
$600 each ; epa mak switchboard operator; assistant telephone switch- 
board operator ; s Tienen laborers, at $240 each; driver, $840; holster, 
$720; in all, $293, 

The 5 was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I note an error in 
spelling on line 17. It ought to be “hostler.” It is “holster.” 
It is just an error in spelling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made by the clerks. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 
ee yea eect was, at the top of page 84, to strike out: 
clerical Sareea to ‘be expended ‘by the 2228 of 

Siate in” his his discretion, 830,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 6, after the word 
“repairs,” to strike out “$10,500” and insert “ $12,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Contingent expenses: For stationery, furniture, fixtures, typewriters, 
el exchange of the same, repairs, and material for repairs, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The, next amendment was, on page 34, line 16, after the word 
“foregoing,” to strike out 57, 280 and insert 510,000,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 


For miscellaneous expenses, ‘inclu 8 care, a subsist- 
ence of horses. to be used only for o repair and main- 
tenance of horse-drawn passenger-carrying 9 automoblle mail 
Wagon, Including exchange of same, ‘harness, pment for drivers, 
street-car tickets te “oa a $100, and other items not included in 
the foregoing, $10, 


The e was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 18, after the words 
“District of Columbia,” to strike out “ $11,200’ and insert 
“ $19,080,” so:as to make the clause read: 

For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $19,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Treasury 
Department,“ on page 37, line 6, after the words“ Chief of divi- 
slon,“ to strike out ““$4,000” and insert “$4,800,” and, in line 
17, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $70,750” and insert 
“ $71,550,” so as to make the clause rend: 


Division of Customs: Chief of division, $4,800 
8 ees 000 (in lieu of E 


27 super 


t chiefs of 


= esl. 5 at 31.000 each; 2 WAE 4 

Special Agents) ; assistant messenger; in. all, $71,550. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 23, after the words 
“Jock shop,” to:strike out “ $1,100” and insert 51.200“; in line 
25, before the word “at,” where it occurs the first time, to strike 

out three“ aud insert “one at $600, two“; and, on page 40, 
line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike out 8220, 800“ and 
insert “$221,020,” so us to make the-clause read : 

Office of 8 8 cee 006 ect, 85,000; execu- 
—.— anos en. stant superintendent ae divis ion—superin- 


9 Meets 32750. 

2. 400; superintendents—compu 8 

400, Avision eniet $2000. assistant chiot 52.280 draftsman, 
wC! 

14.550 ; administrative clerks—8 at 52,000 each ; ‘technical. a at 

1,800 4400. Rong es of class 4, additional to one of class 4:as book- 

$1 4 at $1,700 each, 14 Of Class 8, 6 at 


. ee 


records 


1¹ 31.800 2 
— até, safe, and loc ej 
borsa at $600, 2 at $480 — 2 at 


nen ers; messenger 8 1 ones 
skilled orers—4 at 1,000 each, 7.at $960 each, 1 $: 1 $840; 
laborers—1 $660, 1 $C00; in all, $221,020. 


The amendment wna agreetl to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 12, to insert: 

For law including their to he under the 
direction of the lomptrélies ot the Weenie: $250. ee 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 41, line 5, before the words 
“ at S1, 000 each,“ to strike out eight“ and insert “ nine,” and, 
in line 7, after the words “in all,” to strike out 5290, 010 and 
insert “ $291,010,” so as to make the clause 3 


Office of Auditor for War Department: Auditor, assistant and 
chief Kerk, 32.280; law clerk, $2,000; -chief ag aten of accounts, 
$2,500; chie ls eridar pana Ea p “division s 82,000; 2 assistant chiefs 
of division, at 51.900 ench; chief transportation Berk: $2,000 ; clerks— 
22 of class 4, 4 ot slam 3, 55 of clase 2, 8 9 at $1,000 each ; 
8 at $900 each; skilled Jaborer, m 411. 2881301 assistant messen 
FFV mall 1.010. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 13, after the word 
“each,” where it occurs the second time, to insert helper, $900 
(transferred from ‘the Bureau of Engraving und Printing),“ 
and, in line 15, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“$141,390” and insert “ $142,290,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Oftice of Auditor for Navy, Rieg en dies $ 


Auditor, $4,000; chief 
000 ;- 


clerk and chief of division, $2,250; law élerk, $2, Shier "of -divi- 
sion, $2,000; assistant chief ot “division, rs 000; clerks—13 of class 4, 
22 of class 3, 20 of class 2, 28 of class 1, 6 at $1,000 each, 6 at $900 


each; helper, $900 (transferred 
114228 3 5 assistant messenger; three laborers; in all, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, line 20, before ihe 
words “of class 4,” to strike out “18” and insert “16"; in 
the same line, before the words.“ of class 3,” to strike out “15” 


from the Bureau of Engraving anil 


and insert 18“; and, in line 24, after the words in all,” to 
strike out “$134,430” and insert “ $144,630,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Office of Auditor for Interior Department: Auditor, $4,000; chief 
clerk and chief. of division, $2,250; law clerk, $2, 4728 chief of division 
8 of class 4, 18 of class of class 2, 22 0 

ES 12 at $i. ;000 each, 12 at $900 reach (7 7 fransferred from 
appropriation); 2 messengers; assis messengers ; 
aan | in All. 81 44,630, 1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 18, to insert: 

For the empl ent of clerical help in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue at rates to be en by the commissiozer, 
with the approval of the Secretary, $20,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 4. after the 
words captain of,” to strike out “watch” and insert 
„guards“; in line 5, after the words “lieutenants of,” to strike 
out watch ” and insert guards“; and, in line 6. after the 
word “sixty,” to strike out “watchmen” and insert “ guards,” 
so as to read: 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing: Director, $6,000; assistant 
director, $3,500; “yg or Lil ng ot ae and reviews, $3,000 ; 
chief clerk, $2, medical and sanitary 
officer, $2,000; 5 pher, «$1,800 8 $1,600; assistant 
storekeeper, $1 Ee; 5 in charge of purchases and supplies, r Q00; 
clerks—1 of s 4, of class 9 of class 2. 9 of class 

1,000 each, 12 “at $500 each, 15 at en 3 at 8780 oe: 

‘attendants, at 9 —— at $900, 2 at $720 — 

at 3 each ; gers; assistant messengers; cap 
ee 81.400; 2 — of guards, at 8900 each; 60 — 
at $720 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 14, after the words 
“ District of Columbia,“ to strike out “$10,000” and insert 
SS Ss ype nr eel cirri ses 


economy ‘in the on, with a of 
, in connection 


— j — the ‘temporary employment of 
peal „ accoun 
within Sy ‘the ‘District of Columbia, $15,00 
The amendment was agreed ‘to. 
The next amendment was on page 58, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


1 no moneys Mri eer ‘by this or any other act shall be 
* of es furnished for use in any of the public 

in laue of United States in the District of Columbia at a rate 

in excess of 70 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “Collecting in- 
ternal revenue,“ on page 57, after line 4, to insert: 

All internal-revenue agents, inspectors, and the cotton-futures attor- 


ney may be granted leave of absence with pay, which shall not be 
cumulative, not to exceed 30 days in any calendar year, under ‘such 


8 ras the Commissioner of Inte Revenue, with ‘the ap- 
proval of the — — the Treasury, may prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 57, ‘line 21, after the date 
“1914,” to strike out “ $1,600,000” and insert: “$1; 750,000, and 
authority is ‘hereby ‘given to use $90,000 of said sum for the 
employment in the District of Columbia of necessary Clerical 
and other personal services and the purchase of such supplies, 
equipment, mechanical deviees, and other articles as may be 
necessary for use in the District of Columbia,“ so as to make 
the clause read: 
or expenses of and collecting 

ph N, section 2, of an act en- 


€ "i Te for ‘the 
Government, and for other purposes,“ approved October 8, 1913, in- 


ey ‘the ‘purchase of 3 —— applies, equipment: t, mechanical devices, 
r articles as may be or use in the ‘several collec- 
<r districts, including not — ex $4 per diem, im lieu of sub- 


sistence, pursuant to section 13 of the sundr sciyil act approved 
August 1, 1914, $1,750,000, and authority is ‘hereby given to use 
$90,000 of said sum for the employment in the D: ét of Columbia 
of necessary clerical and other perso: services and the purchase of 
such supplies, equipment, mechanical devices, and other articles as 
may be necessary for use in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 59, after line 21, to insert: 

When absent on duty from ‘thelr cust residence, all internal- 
revenue agents appointed under phi ks 3152, Revised’ Statutes, as 
amended, and cotton-futures attorneys may be granted per diem in 
lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4, and, when absent on duty from 
their customary residence. income-tax agents and inspectors, special 
gaugers, and special employees may be granted a per ei in lieu 
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of subsistence not exceeding $3, the per diem in lieu of subsistence to 
be fixed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that on page 57, line 6, the bill 
says “the cotton-futures attorney,“ while on the page just read 
it is in the plural. x 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is only one, but I suppose we had 
better leave it that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; there is omy one in one 
case, but there is more than one in the other case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well; that explains it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, there is a question in my 
mind as to the advisability of this amendment. I do not 
want to go into the discussion of it to-day, however. I will 
content myself by allowing it to go into conference, and having 
it thoroughly discussed in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Mints and assay 
offices,” on page 64, line 16, after the word “ employees,” to strike 
out “$90,000” and insert “ $92,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For wages of workmen and other employees, 892,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Assay office at 
Deadwood, S. Dak.,” on page 66, line 20, after the word “ ex- 
penses,” to strike out “ $500 ” and insert “ $1,500,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For incidental and contingent expenses, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- 
ment,“ on page 68, line 13, before the words “of class 2,” to 
strike out “14” and insert “15”; in line 14, after the word 
“each,” to insert “ one at $900”; in line 17, after the word “ mes- 
sengers,” to insert two assistant messengers, at $600 each”; 
and in line 22, after the words“ in all,” to strike out“ $143,540” 
nnd insert “ $147,040,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office of the Secretary: Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secre- 
tary, $5,000; assistant and chief clerk, who shall sign such official 
papers and documents as the Secretary wey direct, $4,000; private sec- 
retary to the Secretary, $2,500; clerk to the Secretary, $2,000; stenog- 
rapher to the 5 52.000; clerk to the Assistant etary, $2,400; 
assistant chief clerk, $2,400 ; disbursing clerk, $2,750 ; appointment clerk, 
$2,250; four chiefs of divisions, at $2, each ; superintendent of build- 
ings outside pr Steta: war; 55 rt 3 Pooma. in adaton 
to compensation as ef o sion, 3 ef telegrapher. : 
clerks- 6 of class 4, ö of class 8, 15 of class 2, 19 of class 1, 5 at $1,006 
each, 1 at $900; foreman, $1,200; carpenters—one $1,200, one $1,080; 
chief messenger, $1,000; skilled laborer, $1,080; six messengers ; seven 
assistant messengers ; two assistant messengers, at $600 each; telephone 
switchboard operator; assistant 8 switchboard 8 engl- 
neer, $900; assistant engineer, $720; fireman; four watchmen; three 
watchmen, at $660 each; eight laborers ; hostlers—one $600, one $540; 
four charwomen ; in all, $147,040. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 17, after the words 
„chief clerk,” to strike out “$2,000” and insert “$2,200,” and 
in line 20, after the words “ in all,” to strike out“ $24,800” and 
insert “ $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Signal Office: Chief clerk, $2,200; clerks—2 of class 4, 1 of class 3, 
1 of class 2, 4 of class 1, 9 at $1,000 each; two messengers; assistant 
messenger; in all, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 20, after the word 
* cach,” to insert “3 at $2,000 each“; in line 21, after the word 
“ clerks,” to strike out “15” and insert “12”; and on page 71, 
line 5, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $372,820” and 
insert “ $372,920,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office oft Quartermaster General: Chief clerk, $2,750; principal 
clerks—5 at $2,250 each, 8 at $2,000 each; clerks—12 of class 4, 25 
of class 3, 44 of class 2, 85 of class 1, 50 at $1,000 each, 10 at $900 
each ; advisory architect, $4,000; draftsmen—three at $1,800 each, seven 
at $1,600 each, five at $1,400 each; supervising engineer, $2,750; hy- 
draulic and sanitary engineer, $2,000; civil engineer, $1,800; electrical 
engineer, $2,000; electrical and mechanical engineer, $2,250; marine 
engineer, $3,500; sanitary and heating engineer, $1,800; blue-print op- 
erator, 8900; 6 messengers; 14 assistant messengers; 12 laborers; la- 
borers—one $600, one $480; in all, $372,920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 23, to insert: 

Section 7 of the general deficiency appropriation act approved August 
26, 1912, as amended by section 4 of the act making appropriations for 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government, approved 
March 4, 1913, restricting changes in salaries of certain employees paid 
from lump-sum appropriations, is further amended to provide that it 
shall not apply to draftsmen whose services are necessary in carrying 


on the various manufacturing or constructing operations of the wore 
ernment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 74, line 4, after the word 
“messenger,” to strike out “assistant messenger” and insert 
“two assistant messengers,” and in line 5, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “ $38,480” and insert “ $39,200,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


clerk, $2,000; clerks—2 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 4 of class 2, 11 of class 
000 each messenger; 2 assistant messengers; 2 laborers; in 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 11, after the word 
“ offices,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert $25,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For stationery for the department and its bureaus and offices, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Public buildings 
and grounds,” on page 75, line 23, after the words “landscape 
architect,” to insert “and the purchase of park designs,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Office of public buildings and grounds: S intendent, $3, ; as- 
sistant and chief clerk, 82,400; cletke— 1 of cane 4. i “ot 3 1 07 
a a and mapa ba 3 — — class $ 2 landscape architect 

e Ti 0 I 2, > 
71.509 1 all, 216,140 gns, suryeyor and draftsman, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 3, after the word 
“park,” to strike out “ watchmen” and insert “ police,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


For sergeant of park police, $950. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 3, to strike 
out “For second sergeant of park watchmen, $900” and insert 
“For two second sergeants of park police, at $900 each, $1,800,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For two second sergeants of park police, at $900 each, $1,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 6, after the word 
“day,” to strike out “ watchmen” and insert police“; in line 
21, before the words “in Potomac Park,” to strike out “ three“ 
and insert “four”; in line 22, before the words “in all,” to 
strike out “twenty-two” and insert “twenty-three”; and in 
the same line, after the word “each,” to strike out “$18,480” 
and insert “ $19,320,” so as to make the clause read: 

For day police, as follows: One in Franklin Park and adjacent 
reservations on New York Avenue; 1 in Lafayette Park; 2 in Smith- 
sonian Grounds and neighboring reservations; 1 in Judiciary Park; 
1 in Lincoln Park and adjacent reservations; 1 in Iowa Circle and 
reservations to the northeast; 1 in Thomas and Scott Circles and 
neighboring reservations; 1 in Washington Circle and neighborin 
reservations; 1 in Dupont Circle and neighboring reservations; Í 
in McPherson Park and Farragut Square; 1 in Stanton Park and 
neighboring reservations; 2 in Henry and Seaton Parks and neigh- 
boring reservations; 1 in Mount Vernon Paik and reservations to the 
northeast; 1 in unds south of the Executive Mansion; 1 in Gar- 
field and Marion Parks and reservations to the east; 1 in Monument 
Park; 4 in Potomac Park; 1 in Montrose Park; 23 in all, at $840 
each, $19,320. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 23, after the word 
“night,” to strike out “watchmen” and insert “ police”; in 
the same line, before the word “in,” to strike out “Two” and 
insert Three“; on page 77, line 5, before the words “in 
Lafayette,” to strike out “one” and insert “two”; in line 
10, before the words “in-all,” to strike out “nineteen” and 
insert “twenty-one”; and in the same line, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “$15,960” and insert “ $17,640,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For night police, as follows: Three in Smithsonian Grounds and 


neighboring reservations; 1 in Judiciary Park; 2 in Henry and Seaton . 


Parks and adjacent reservations; 1 in grounds south of the Executive 
Mansion; 1 in Monument Park; 1 in Garfield Park and neighboring 
reservations; 1 in Iowa, Scott, and Themas Circles and neighboring 
reservations; 1 in Stanton and Lincoln Parks and neighboring reserva- 
tious; 2 in Lafayette, McPherson, Franklin, and Farragut Parks; 
1 in Washington and Dupont Circles and neighboring reservations; 1 
in Mount Vernon Park and neighboring reservations; 2 for nhouses 
and nursery; 4 in Potomac Park; 21 in all, at $840 each, $17,640. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7T, line 18, after the word 
“park,” to strike out “watchmen” and insert “police,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For purchase and repair of bicycles and revolvers for park police 
and for purchase of ammunition, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment wus, on page 77, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

For pu f one motor de $250, and for the u of the 
same, $407 in all $450.0 re — * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 21, to insert: 

For purcha: f 1 es at $250 each, and for the 
of same at $240 — — $980. * 3 m 

The amendment was 5 to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 25, after the word 
“ bridge,” to strike out “ watchmen” and insert police,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 

For 1 ya supplying uniforms to park, Monument, and 
bridge police, $2,8 

The RW aE was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 2, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “$35,890” and insert $37,845,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Of the foregoing amounts 
pants the sum of $37,845 

strict of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ State, War, and 
Navy Department Building,” on page 78, line 6, after the words 
“of class 8,” to strike out “stenographer and typewriter, 
$900” and insert “clerk of class 1,” and in line 18, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out $103,560” and insert $103,- 
860,” so as to make the clause read: 


Office of superintendent: Clerk of class 3; class 1; 
chief engineer, $1,400; 5 assistant engineers, at 1,000 each; elec- 
trical machinist, $1,200; captain of the watch, $1,200; 2 lieutenants of 
the watch, at 8840 each; 40 watchmen ; carpenter, 51.000; Baas 
$1,200 ; machinist, $1, 000; i painter $1, 000; plumber, $1,006 3 
tenders, at $900 each; 7 skilled Tp or mechanics, 840 each each: 

0 firemen; 11 pea con- 


messenger; foreman of laborers, $840 
ductors, 2 $720 each; 17 laborers; 4 . firemen, at $660 
$300 each; charwomen ; 


each; 4 forewomen of charwomen, at 
gardener, $720; in all, $103,860. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 21, after “ $32, 
to strike out “ Provided, That the commission in charge, or ‘a 
majority of the members thereof, may at any time reapportion 
space among the departments now occupying the State, War, 
and Navy Department Building if the same can be done with a 
reduction of the amount of floor space occupied by any branch 
of the public service in said building, the reduction or avoidance 
of public expense for rent of office or storage space for the 
Government, and the reduction of the number of watehmen re- 
quired for said building from 40 to not more than 38: Pro- 
vided further, That no arrangement of space made hereunder 
shall involve the ejectment from the building of any department 
or branch of the public service now occupying the same: Pro- 
vided further, That no rooms vacated under any arrangement of 
space hereunder shall be used for museum purposes,” so as to 
make the clause rend: 

For fuel 20900 repairs, miscellaneous items, printing, and city di- 
rectorles, $32, 

The 3 was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Navy Depart- 
ment,“ on page 79, line 22, after the word “ Secretary“ where 
it occurs the second time, to strike out “$2,500” and insert 
“$2,750”; in line 23, after “$2,250,” to insert “private secre- 
tary to Assistant Secretary, $2,400”; on page 80, line 1, after 
the word “ clerks,” to strike out “two” and insert “one”; in 
line 4, after the word “carpenter,” to strike out “$900” and 
insert “$1,000”; and in line 7, after the words “in all,“ to 
strike out “$81,140” and insert Ba Ba so as to make the 
clause read: 


appropriated under public buildings and 
shall De paid out of the revennes of the 


clerk of 


9250 5 slants 1 200 


ab 
1.800 clerks—1 of class 25 3 of 
47000 6 at $1,000 each; stenographer, $ 


1,200; 3 ne 8 
4 messengers; 4 assistant messen 


ers; 3 labo: messenger 


aborers 
boys—4 at $600 each, 1 $420, 1 $400, 1 $360; 2 telephone iwitehboard | 


operators; in all, $82,090. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 7, after the word 
“clerks,” to strike out “1 at $2,000” and insert “2 at $2,000 
each,“ and, in line 12, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $82,050 ” and insert " $84,050,” so as to make the clause read: 


Bureau of Navigation; 2 clerk, 2 250; clerks—2 at $2,000 each, 
5 of class 4, 5 of class 3, class 2 „ 8 of class 1. 3 at $1,100 each, 
14 at $1,000 each; 14 5 9 cop yists at $840 each; 2 assistant 
messengers ; messenger boy, $600; 5 la ; in all $84,050. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 81, line 13, after the word 
“Clerks,” to strike out “1 of class 4” and insert “2 of class 4,” 
and in line 16, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $12,300” 
and insert “ $14,100,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office of ey Intelligence: Clerks—2 of aa 4, 1 of class 3, 1 
00, 3 a Rime each; 2 translators, at $1,400 each ; draftsman, 
; messenger boy, $600 ; in all $14,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 3, after the word 
“repair,” to insert “exchange,” so as to make the clause read: 


For fuel, oil, — Ba wire, and other materials needed for the 
maintenance s, engines, heating a tus, electric 
ligh — power 4 oe and ae a Agia arpa system; purchase and main- 
tenance of ce, rej „ . N operation of motor 
truck and of horse-drawn rrying veb ; material for boxing 
nautical instruments cons —̃ ; paints, telegraph, and telephone 
service, and incidental la 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, on page 85, line 23, before the 
words “of class 1,” to strike out “5” and insert “6”; in line 
24, after the word “ copyist,” to insert “2 expert radio aids, at 
$3,130 each”; on page 86, line 3, after the word “laborers,” to 
insert “1 at $720”; in the same line, after “ $720,” to strike out 
“3” and insert “2”; and, in line 5, e words “in all,” 
to strike out “ $46,890 and insert 
clause read: 

Bureau of Steam 


on) 
720 2 assistant mes- 


; draf 
20000. rst; 400, ass assistant 
at $600 each ; messen- 


— — laborers—1 at 
boy, $600 ; in all, $ 

The amendment was poise to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 21, before the words 
“of class 1,” to strike out three“ and insert “four”; in line 
22, after the words “ at $1,100 each,” to strike out “nine” and 
insert “ten”; and in line 24, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out “$60,950” and insert “$63,250,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Bureau of Construction and Repair: Chief clerk, $2,250; clerks— 
2 of class 4, 8 of class 3, 8 of class 2, 4 at $1,800 cach, 4 of class 1, 
10 at $1, 106 each, 15 at $1,000 each; 5 copyists ; part ri pepe mes- 
laborer; messenger boys—9 at $600 each ; 1 $400; in all, 


. 2 af * — printer 
2 at $660 each; 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 15, after the word 
“ clerks,” to strike out “1 of class 4” and insert “2 of class 4,” 
and in line 19, after the words “in all,” to strike out“ $30,210” 
and insert “ $32,010,” so as to make the clause read: 


Bureau of Ordnance: . a egy: draftsman, $1,400 ; clerks— 
2 of class 4, 2 of class 3 egy ye 1 $1,800, 8 of class 1, 1 $1,100, 


8 co 50 2 2 af 
822010 —— 8 copyiata at "$600 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 12, after the word 
“clerks,” to strike out “four” and insert “five”; in line 13, 
before the words “ of class 2,” to strike out “seven” and insert 
„eight“; in line 14, before at $1,100,” to strike out “ ten” and 
insert „twelve“; in line 16, after the word“ boys,” to strike out 

“three” and insert “four”; in line 17, before the words “at 
$400,” to strike out “ three” and insert o two”; and in the same 
line, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$118,890 ” and insert 
“ $124,490,” so as to make the clause read: 

Bureau of Su 
accountant, 82. boo: 
$1,800; clerks—5S of clase 4; e 
at at $1,100 each, 28 at $1,000 “oe 14 = 900 72 — 
$400 each; laborer ; in all, $124,490. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 22, before the words 
“at $1,000,” to strike out “three” and insert “four,” and in 
line 23, after the words “in all,” to strike out $10,100 ” and in- 
sert “$11,100,” so as to make the clause read: 

Division of Naval Militia Affairs: For the following 
section 17 of the Naval Militia act approved SRE 
clerk, $1,600; clerks—1 of class 2, 2 of on 41 51.100 
each; messenger boys—1 $600; in all, $11,1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 1, after the word 
“ binding,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert $3,600,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


stant t mes- 
at 2400 ae ' laborer ; in all, 


40 
ji 


at 


S by 
4105 : Chief 
00, ry ar "$1,000 


miscellaneous expenses, incin stationery, furniture, office 
. writers and exchange of same, and necessary 
p bin: 600, which iongn — — with the foregoing 
amount for 5 app) een for “Arming 


be paid from 
and equipping Naval Militia ” for the aan year 1917, and no other or 


` 
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further sums shall be ded from said appropriation for or on 
1 of said Division of Naval Militia Affairs during the fiscal year 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 17, after the word 
vehicles,“ to insert “automobile mail wagon, including ex- 
change of same,” and, in line 21, after the word “ offices,” to 
strike out “$42,000” and insert “$45,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For stationery, furniture, newspapers, plans, drawings, drawing mate- 
rials, horses and wagons to be used only for official purposes, including 
rental of stable; purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation of horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, automobile mall — ie including 
exchange of same, street car tickets not exceeding $250, freight, ex- 
pressage, postage, typewriters and computing ee and exchan 
of same, and other absolutely necessary expenses of the Navy Depart- 
ment and its yarious bureaus and offices, $45,000; it shall not be law- 
ful to expend, for any of the offices or bureaus of the Navy Department 
at Washington, any sum out of appropriations made for the Naval 
Establishment for any of the purposes mentioned or authorized in this 
paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
the Interior,“ on page 91, line 20, after 52.500,“ to strike 
out: “Two special inspectors, whose employment shall be lim- 
ited to the inspection of offices and the work in the several offices 
under the control of the department, at $2,500 each,” so as to 
read: 

“Office of the Secretary: Secretary of the Interior, $12,000; First As- 

$4,500; chief clerk, in- 
chief execu- 
tive- o 
retary to sign officia 
sence of the Secreta 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from information I have re- 
ceived, I think the committee acted on that amendment and 
struck it out upon misinformation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think myself, Mr. President, that 
it would be well if the committee amendment were rejected in 
that case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. ° 

The next amendment was, in the item for the maintenance of 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior, on page 92, line 21, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out $275,820” and insert 
“ $270,820,” so as to read: 

Engineer, $1,200; assistant engineer, $1,000; 7 
sign, under the direction of the Secreta 
his approval of all tribal deeds to allot 
made and executed according to law for any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians in the Indian Territory, $1,200; in all, $270,820. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That amendment is a mere mat- 
ter of total, but the amendment just rejected necessitates the 
rejection of this also. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks 
may readjust the totals if any mistake is made, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 13, after the word 
“clerks,” to strike out “twenty-seven” and insert “ twenty- 
nine”; in line 14, before the words “ of class 3,” to strike out 
“ fifty-one ” and insert “ fifty-two”; in line 15, before the words 
“of class 2,” to strike out seventx-four“ and insert “ seventy- 
seven”; in line 16, before the words “of class 1,” to strike 
out “seventy-seven” and insert “eighty-two”; in the same 
line, before the words “at $1,000,” to strike out “ sixty-five” 
and insert “ sixty-six ”; in line 17, before the word “ copyists,” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out “ sixty-five” and: 
insert “ seventy-one“; in the same line, before the word “ copys 
ists,” where it occurs the second time, to strike “ twenty-six ” 
and insert “twenty-nine”; and, on page 95, line 2, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$631,250” and insert “ $655,210,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


General Land Office: Commissioner, $5,000; assistant . commis- 

z chief clerk, $3,000; chief law clerk, $2,500; 2 w 
each; 3 law examiners of surveyors general and dis- 
at $2,000 each; recorder, 12.603 chiefs of divisions— 
one of surveys $2,750, one $2,400, ten at $2,000 each; assistant chief 
of division, $2,000; law examiners—13 at $2,000 each, 10 at $1,800 
each, 18 at $1,600 each; 


2, 82 of class 1, 66 at $1,000 each ; 71 copyis 


firemen; clerk to 
„in his name and for him; 
s and deeds for town lots 


messengers when mired, at $660 each $480; 

positary acting for the commissioner as receiver of 

2,000, who may, with the approval of the commis- 

Office to act as such 

depositary in his absence; clerk and librarian, $1,000; in all, $655,210. 
The amendment was agreed to. 8 


The next amendment was, on page 95, line 14, after the words 
“General Land Office,” to strike out “$6,000” and insert 
“$8,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

15 ursuant to 
„ 1914, of ex- 


For per diem in lieu of subsistence, at not exceeding 
section 13 of the sundry civil act approved August 
aminers and of clerks detailed to inspect offices of United States sur- 
veyors general and other offices in public-land service, to investigate 
fraudulent land entries, trespasses on the public lands, and cases of 
official misconduct, actual necessary expenses of transportation, includ- 
ing necessary sleeping-car fares, and for employment of stenographers 
and other assistants when necessary to the efficient conduct of ex- 
aminations, and when authorized by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


For separate State and Térritorial maps of public-land States, includ- 
ing maps roa ck. areas designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the enlarged homestead acts prepared in the General Land Office, 


And to insert: 


For maps showing areas designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
. — Hs ee homestead acts. prepared in the General Land 
ce, „ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

Appointments shall not be made to any of the positions herein appro- 
priated for in the classified service of the Bureau of Pensions not 
actually filled June 30, 1916, nor shall more than 25 per cent of other 
vacancies actually occurring in apy. grade in the classified service of 
that bureau during the year 1917 be filled bz original appoinupent 
or promotion. The salaries or compensation of all places which may not 
be filled as hereinabove provided for shall not be available for expendi- 
ture, but shall lapse and shall be covered into the Treasury, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, line 22, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “examiner of interferences, $2,700” and 
insert “two examiners of interferences, at $2,700 each”; in 
line 25, after “$2,400,” to insert “two second assistants, at 
$2,100 each“; and on page 99, line 19, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “ $1,375,040” and insert “$1,381,040,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Patent Office: Commissioner, $5,000; first assistant commissioner, 

„500; assistant commissioner, $3,500; chief clerk (who shall be quali- 

ed to act as Lge ge or — E $3,000; 5 law examiners, at $2,750 
each; examiner of classification, 3,00; 5 examiners in chief, at $3,500 
each ; 2 examiners of interferences, at $2,700 each; examiners of trade- 
marks and designs—1 $2,700, first assistant $2,400, 2 second assistants 
at $2,100 each, 6 assistants at $1,500 each; examiners—43 principals 
at $2,700 each, 86 first assistants at $2,400 each, 86 second assistants 
at $2,100 each, 86 third assistants at $1,800 each, 86 fourth assistants 
at $1,500 each; financial clerk, who shall give bonds in such amount 
as the Secretary of the Interior may determine, $2,250; librarian, who 
shall be qualified to act as an assistant examiner, $2,000; 6 chiefs of 
divisions, at $2,000 each; 3 assistant chiefs of d visions, at $1,800 
each; private secretary, to be selected and appointed by the commis- 
sioner, $1,800; translator of languages, $1,800; clerks—9 of class 4 
9 of class 3, 17 of class 2, 130 of class 1, $1 at $1,000 each; 3 skilled 
draftsmen, at $1,200 each; 4 draftsmen, at $1,000 each; 90 copyists; 
50 copyists, at $720 each; 4 messengers; 25 assistant messengers: 
laborers—14 at $600 each, 42 at $540 each ; 40 messenger boys, at 8420 
each; in all, $1,381,940. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 99, after line 19, to insert: 


For special and temporary services of typewriters certified by the 
Civil Service Commission, who may be capio ed in such numbers at 


$2.50 per diem as may, in the judgment of ommissioner of Patents, 
be necessary to keep current the work of furnishing manuscript copies 
of records, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 6, after the word 
“ papers,” to strike out “$125,000” and insert “$140,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: t 

For producing copies of ba | issue of patents, designs, and trade- 
marks; production of copies of drawings and specifications of ex- 
hausted patents and other papers, $140,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Offices of 
Surveyors General,“ on page 106, line 5, after the word “ Clerks,” 
to strike out “$16,000” and insert “ $17,240,” so as to make 
the clause read: 5 

Clerks, $17,240. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 6, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “ $21,240,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Contingent expenses, $1,000; in all, $21,240. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, after line 2, to strike 
out: : 

The usg ot the fund created b 


the act of July 2, 1864 (13 Stat., p. 
865), and the act of March 2, 1 


5 (28 Stat., p. 97), for office work 


in the surveyor generals office and in the General Land Office is ex- 


1916. 


tended for one year from June 30, 1916: Provided, That not to exceed 
$25,000 of this fund shall be used for the purposes above indicated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Post Office De- 
partment,” in the item of appropriation for the maintenance of 
the Office of the Postmaster General, on page 110, line 2, before 
the word “dynamo,” to strike out three” and insert two”; 
in the same line, after the word “each,” to insert “(one 
omitted)”; and in line 11, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out * $191,450 ” and insert “ $190,550," so as to read: 

Electrician, $1,400: 2 assistant electricians, at $1,200 each; 2 
dynamo tenders, at $900 each (1 omitted); fireman, who shall be a 
blacksmith, and fireman, who shall be a steam fitter, at $900 each; 
10 elevator conductors, at $720 each; 15 firemen; carpenters—one 
$1,200, one $1,000, two at $900 each; captain of the watch, $1,000; 
additional to 2 watchmen acting as lieutenant of watchmen, at $120 
each; 22 watchmen; foreman of laborers, $800; 43 laborers; See 


$900; awning maker, $900; female laborers—one $540, 3 at $ 


each, 5 at $480 each; 43 charwomen; in all $190,550. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, line 12, after the word 
“building,” to strike out Three assistant engineers, at $900 
each,” and insert“ Two assistant engineers, at $1,000 each”; 
in line 17, after the words “ assistant plumber,” to strike out 
“$720” and insert “$840”; and in line 19, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$38,700” and insert “$38,120,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Washington, D. C., post-office building: Two assistant engineers, at 

,000 each; 3 assistant electricians, at $900 each; 10 elevator con- 
ductors, at $720 each; 3 oilers, at $720 each; 12 watchmen; additional 
to 1 watchman acting as lieutenant of watch, $120; 15 laborers; assist- 
ant plumber, $840; 2 female laborers, at $480 each; 15 charwomen; in 
all, 538,120. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 10, after the word 
“ clerks,” to strike out “17 of class 4 (2 transferred from Second 
Assistant's office, 2 transferred from Fourth Assistant's office), 
23 of class 8 (8 transferred from Second Assistant’s office, 1 
transferred from Fourth Assistant’s office, and 1 submitted at 
$1,400), 37 of class 2 (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,600, 2 transferred from 
Postmaster General's office, 4 from Second Assistant’s office, 9 
from Fourth I ssistant's office, and 1 submitted at $1,200), 50 
of class 1 (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,400, 5 transferred from Second 
Assistant's office, 26 transferred from Fourth Assistant's office, 3 
submitted at $1,000 each, and 1 at $900), 34 at $1,000 each (3 in 
lieu of 3 at $1,200 each, 3 transferred from Second Assistant’s 
office, 16 transferred from Fourth Assistant’s office, and 3 sub- 
mitted at $900 each), 20 at $900 each (3 in lieu of 8 at $1,000 
each, 1 in lieu of 1 at $1,200, 1 transferred from Second Assist- 
unt's office, 6 transferred from Fourth Assistant’s office, 2 sub- 
mitted at $840 each, and 3 at $720 each) ; 4 messengers (2 in lieu 
of 2 at $900 each and 1 submitted at $660); 8 assistant mes- 
sengers (3 in lieu of 8 at $900 each, 1 transferred from Second 
Assistant’s office, 2 transferre from Fourtl Assistant’s office); 
7 laborers (1 in lieu of 1 at $840, 6 transferred from Fourth 
Assistant's office); 3 female laborers at $480 each (formerly 
pages in Fourth Assistant's office); in all, $278,630,” and to 
insert “16 of class 4 (1 transferred from Second Assistant’s 
office, 2 transferred from Fourth Assistant's office), 24 of class 3 
(4 transferred from Second Assistant's office, 1 transferred 
from Fourth Assistant's office, 1 submitted at $1,400, and 1 sub- 
mitted at $1,200), 36 of class 2 (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,600, 2 trans- 
ferred from Postmaster General's office, 3 from Second Assist- 
unt's office, 9 from Fourth Assistant's office, 1 submitted at 
$1,200, and 1 transferred o ostmaster Ceneral’s office), 50 of 
class 1 (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,600, 1 in lieu of 1 at $1,400, 5 trans- 
ferred from Second Assistant's office, 26 transferred from Fourth 
Assistant's office, 4 submitted at $1,000 each, and 1 at $900), 36 
at $1,000 each (4 in lieu of 4 at $1,200 each, 5 transferred from 
Second Assistant’s office, 16 transferred from Fourth Assistant’s 
office, und 3 submitted at $900 each), 19 t $900 each (3 in lieu 
of 3 at $1,000 each, 1 in deu of 1 at $1,200, 1 transferred from 
Division of Postal Savings, 6 transferred from Fourth Assist- 
unt's office, 2 submitted at $840 each, and 4 at $720 each); 4 
messengers (2 in lieu of 2 at $900 each and 1 submitted at 
$660); 7 assistant messengers (4 in lieu of 3 at $900 each, 2 
transferred from Fourth Assistant’s office); 7 laborers (1 in 
lieu of 1 at $840, 6 transferred from Fourth Assistant’s office) ; 
3 female laborers at $480 each (transferred from Fourth As- 
sistant’s office) ; in all, $277,410,” so as to make the clause read: 


Office First Assistant Postmaster General: First Assistant Postmaster 
General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; Division of Post Office Service— 
superintendent $4,000 (formerly Superintendent of Division of Salaries 
und Allowances), assistant superintendent $3,000 (formerly Superin- 
tendent Division of City Delivery), assistant superintendent $2,250 
(formerly Assistant Superintendent Division of Salaries and Allow- 
ances), 2 assistant superintendents $2,000 each (1 formerly Assistant 
Superintendent Division of City Delivery, 1 formerly Superintendent 


— 
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Division of Postmasters’ . $3,000, 2 assist- 
ant superintendents at $2 each, 


transferred from Fourth Assistant's office, 1 submitted at $1,400, and 
1 submitted at $1,200), 36 of class 2 (1 in lleu of 1 at $1 600, 2 
transferred from Postmaster General's office, 3 from Second Assistant's 
office, 9 from Fo tant's office, 1 submitted at $1,200, and L 
transferred to Postmaster General’s office), 50 of class 1 (1 in lieu of 
1 at $1,600, 1 in lieu of 1 at $1,400, 5 transferred from Second Assist- 
ant’s office, 26 transferred from Fourth Assistant's office, 4 submitted 
at $1,000 each, and 1 at $900), 36 at $1,000 each (4 in Meu of 4 at 

1.200 each, 5 transferred from Second Assistant's office, 16 transferred 
m Fourth Assistant’s office, and 3 submitted at $900 each), 19 at 
$900 each (3 in Heu of 3 at $1,000 each, 1 in lieu of 1 at $1,200, L 
transferred from Division of Postal Savin 6 transferred from Fourth 
Assistant's office, 2 submitted at $840 each, and 4 at $720 each); 4 
messengers (2 in lieu of 2 at $900 each and 1 submitted at $660); 7 
assistant messengers (4 in lieu of 3 at $900 each, 2 transferred from 
Fourth Assistant's office) ; 7 laborers (1 in lieu of 1 at $840, 6 trans- 
ferred from Fourth Assistant's office) ; 3 female laborers at $480 each 
(transferred from Fourth Assistant's office) ; in all, $277,410. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 17, after the word 
“ clerks,” to strike out “11 of class 4 (2 transferred to First 
Assistant's office), 19 of class 3 (3 transferred to First Assist- 
ant's office and 1 submitted at $1,200), 10 of class 2 (1 trans- 
ferred to Postmaster General’s office, 4 transferred to First 
Assistant’s office, and 3 submitted at $1,200), 10 of class 1 (1 
in lieu of 1 at $1,600, 3 in lieu of 3 at $1,400, 1 transferred to 
Postmaster General’s office, 5 transferred to First Assistant’s 
office, 2 submitted at $1,000 each, and 1 at $900), 10 at $1,000 
each (2 in lieu of 2 at $1,200, 3 transferred to First Assistant’s 
office, and 1 submitted at $900), 8 at $900 each (1 in lieu of 1 at 
$1,200, 1 in lieu of 1 at $1,000, 1 transferred to First Assistant’s 
office) ; messenger in charge of mails, $900; 4 assistant messen- 
gers (1 in lieu of clerk, $900, transferred from Division of Rail- 
way Mail Service, 1 transferred to First Assistant’s offices) ; 
page, $360; in all, $115,390”; and to insert “11 of class 4 (1 
transferred to First Assistant's office, and 1 omitted), 18 of 
class 3 (4 transferred to First Assistant’s office and 1 sub- 
mitted at $1,200), 12 of class 2 (1 transferred to Postmaster 
General’s office, 3 transferred to First Assistant's office, and 2 
submitted at $1,200), 8 of class 1 (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,600, 2 in 
lieu of 2 at $1,400, 1 transferred to Postmaster General’s office, 
5 transferred to First Assistant's office, 1 submitted at $1,000, 
and 3 omitted), 8 at $1,000 each (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,200, 5 
transferred to First Assistant’s office), 7 at $900 each; messen- 
ger in charge of mails, $900; 4 assistant messengers (1 in lieu 
of clerk, $900, transferred from Division of Railway Mail Sery- 
ice, 1 omitted); page, $360; in all, $111,190"; so as to make 
the clause read: 

Office Second Assistant Postmaster General: Second Assistant Post- 
master General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; Division of Railway 
Adjustments—superintendent $3,000, assistant superintendent $2,250; 
Division of Foreign Mails—superintendent $3,000, assistant superin- 
tendent, $2,000; clerks—11 of class 4 (1 transferred to first assist- 
ant’s office and 1 omitted), 18 of class 3 (4 transferred to first 
assistant’s office and 1 submitted at $1,200), 12 of class 2 (1 trans- 
ferred to Postmaster General's office, 3 transferred to first assistant's 
submitted at $1,200), 8 1 in lieu of 1 
in Heu of 2 at $1,400, 1 transf to Postmaster 
General's office, 5 transferred to first’ assistant’s office, 1 submitted 
at $1,000, and 3 omitted). 8 at $1,000 each. (1 in lieu of 1 at $1,200, 
5 transferred to first assistant’s office), 7 at $900 each; messenger in 
charge of mails, $ ; 4 assistant messengers (1 in lieu of clerk, $900, 
transferred from Division of Railway Mail Service, 1 omitted) ; 
page, $360; in all, $111,190. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, on page 119, line 8, before the word “ laborers,” to strike 
out 21 and insert 19“; in line 10, before the word “ omit- 
ted,” to strike out “2” and insert “4,” and, in the same line, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$311,070” and insert 
“ $309,750,” so as to read: 

Eight assistant ype ass (1 submitted at $660, 2 transferred to 
first assistant’s office) ; 19 laborers (1 in lieu of assistant messenger, 
6 transferred to first assistant’s office, and 4 omitted); 
$309,750, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 10, after the 
word “cabinets,” to strike out “$7,000” and insert $12,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For furniture and filing cabinets, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Justice,” on page 123, after line 19, to insert: 


The Attorney General is authorized to enter into a contract for the 
lease of a modern fireproof office building for the use of the Department 
of Justice, for a period not to exceed five years, renewable, at the 


office, and 2 


in all, 
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option of the rece peor for an. additional not exceeding five 
years, at an annual rental 8 „ and at a rate per 
annum per square foot of ayailable floor space —3 to exceed 30.3 cents. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary read the next paragraph. of the bill, as 
follows: 


Office. of Solicitor: of the Treasury: Solicitor, bgt assistant: 
solicitor, $3,000 ; 22 clerk, 52.000; 1 n as $2, Poos . docket: 
clerks, at $2,000 each ; clerks—2 of 4, 2 of class 3, 2 of class 27 


assistant: messenger ; n In all, $26,980. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to offer an amendment at that point, 


and I will present it now if it is in order to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I suggest to the Senator from 
Indinna to wait until we get through with the committee 
amendments, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: The agreement was that the 


committee amendments should be: first considered, unless the 
Senator has an amendment to the committee amendment. 

The-reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
Commerce,” on page 124, line 25, after the word “ clerks,’ to 
strike out “nine” and insert ten“; on page 125, line 7, after 
the words assistant engineer,” to strike out “$800” and insert 
“$1,000”; and in line 14, after the words. “in. all,” to strike 
out “$179,140” and insert $181,140,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Office of the Secre 2 —— of Commerce, $12,000; 
Secretary, $5,000; pri 2 the Secretary, $2,500; con- 
tidential clerk to the Secretary, vate secret: to Assistant 
— Ss 8 5 prety Bes supe a 8 a 

erk, 87 f e assistant chief, diy 25 pobile publications, 
$2,500, supplies $2,100 ; division o of: leat 8 82.000; 
clerks—10 of clase 4, 9 of class 3 class: 1 (4 
transterred from Census Office), fy 44006 6 TE t $900 
(1 traveferred from Census Office); 2 8 ——— at 8720 
each; messenger to the Secre 5 000 ; messengers; 7 assistant 
messengers ; — boys, at each (1 transferred from. 
sus Ottice) ; 276580 N engineer, 000; skilled la- 
borers—1 at 000 at 8900 1 oe from Census Office), 


at 8840 each, eer ie each (1 
elevator conductors, at $720 each; 
at 8480 pac cabinetmaker; $1,000; 
man, $900; 9 watchmen; 25, charwomen ;, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 125, line 22, after the word 
“draftsmen,” to strike out one $1,800” and: insert two at 
£1,800 each,” and in line 24, after the words in all,“ to strike 
out 864,030“ and insert 865,830,“ so as to make the clause: 
read: 


er, 
all, $181,140. 


Bureau of bthouses:: . 28008 d . 
sioner, $4,000; chief constructing ¢ 
naval contraction; „000; W clekre 1 800 2 of 
class 4; 2 of class 3, OL elisa’? 8 of class ET t $1,000 2 at 
each, 1 r a at amuan messenger — 221 s 


7 75 400. 1385 32.280057 


assistant engineers} $ 
i $1,440, 2 at $1,2 200 each; in all, 


$1,800 each, 1 $1,560, 1 ese $1,300, 
$65. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page- 126, line 5, before the 
words “of class one,“ to strike out two hundred and forty- 
three” and insert two hundred and eighty-three“; in line 8, 
before the words at $1,000,” to strike out: one hundred and 
thirteen” and insert eighty-three“; in the same line, before 
the words “at. $900,” to strike out ae ninety-one ” and insert 


‘““eighty-one”; in line 11, before the words “three messengers,” |; 


to strike out w two at $720 each” and insert “one $720”; in 
line 12, before the word “unskilled,” to strike out three“ 
and insert “four”; and in line 14, after the words. in all.“ 
to strike out “$664,460” and insert “$673,460,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Census Offi Director; 88,000; four chief * at 
each; chief clerk, geographer 000 5 stenogra; — 31.800; 
nine expert chiefs of divisions. at ; clerks—15 of ot 4, 
25 of 3 3, 40 of class 2, 283 of 
office), 1,000 each, 
proved ial one 57287 th hree messengers; five assistant messengers ;. 
bai s omeo); laborers, at $720 each; three messenger boys, at $480 each 
(one transferred to Secretary’ s office) ; in all, $673,460. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 6, after the word 
“ Statistics,” to insert Provided further, That hereafter the 
Director of the Census may procure the information for the to- 
bacco reports required by this act and the act approved April 30, 


ass 1 


1912, by mail or by special agents or by other employees of the 


Bureau of the Census,” so as to make the clause read: 


For securing information for census reports, provided for by law, 
semimonthly reports of cotton production, peri — ical reports of stocks 
of baied cotton in the United States and of the 8 and fore 


whether employed in W. 
transcribing State, munich 


quarters. outside of the D et 


agents, and 83 oyment by them of such er age i ed as may be 
necessary in collecting the statistics 5 — 1 000 
for collecting tobacco statistics autho by 3 — in addition to any 
other fund available therefor: Frome, That hereafter there shall be 
in. the official organization of the bureau a separate, distinct, and 
independent division called the division of cotton and tobacco statistics : 
Provided further, That 3 —— 
cure the information for the 
act approved April 30, 1912.7 b 
employees of the Bureau of th > ensus: Provided further, That the com- 
penaa ion. of not to exceed: five special agents provided for in this para- 
graph may be Sxed, at a.rate : not to excead $8 per day, $512,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 8, after the words 
„United States,“ to insert “including exchange on official 
checks,“ and im line 9, after the word checks, to strike out 
“$125,000 ” and insert $150,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


To further. — and develop the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States, includin, on official checks, $150,000, to 
be expended under the direction. of the Secretary of Commerce: Pro- 
vided, That not exceeding pope of this sum may be expended for the 
purchase of documents, manuscripts, plans, specifications, and other 
tions. necessary for the an io ag of our commercial interests: 
ided further, That out of sum there may be expended $2,000 for 
the employment of an editorial t, and $1,600 for an editorial 
clerk, in. Washington, D. C., to cait the reports of the field agents em- 

ployed. under this appropriation. 


The amendment was aral to. 

The next amendment was, on page 130, line 11, after the words 
“United States,” to insert “ exchange on official checks,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed b 
the: Secretary of Commerce, after a to be held under his 
direction to determine their competency, and to be accredited 3 
the State Department, whose duties shall the to Investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of for- 

gn countries as may be of interest to the United Snr and for one 

clerk to each of said commercial attachés to be paid a salary 

exceed $3,500 — af oe —.— ae traveling and subsistence ex- 

ent, purc! of reference and 0 

vel to. and eaten the Elkes "States. exchange on official 

all pa 88 not ee 3 erenc: . com- 
mer 8 r 10 under Secretary- 

and shail report directly to him, $100,000. 1 ~ 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 3, after the date 
“1911,” to strike out “$84,000” and insert “ $93,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Clerk hire, service at 


— tg or by agents or b 


: For compensation, not ex: 
orks to boards of steamboat ipia at 


The amendment was rade to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 18, after the word 
Commissioner,“ to strike out “$4,000” and insert “$4,500”; 
In line 21, before the words “ at $1,000," to strike out “ two” and 
insert “four”; and in line 24, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$35,780” and insert “ $38,280," so as to make the 
clause read: 

Bureau of Navigation: Commissioner, $4,500; te cw perenne oe} 
$2,400; chief clerk, $2,000 ; clerk to commisaioner, $i erks—2 of 
class. 4, 2 of class 3, 3 0 ‘class 2, 4 of class 1, ar $1,000 coh, fat 
$900 each; 2 utenograpliers and typewriters to be employed not to exceed 
338 months at the rate of $75 per month each; 2 messengers; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 124, line 3, after the word 

ts,” to strike out 522,000“ and insert “ $33,500,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Enforcement of 5 laws: To enable the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide and operate such motor boats and employ thereon such 
ersons as may be necessary for the enforcement, under his direction 
y customs officers, of laws relating to navigation and inspection of 
boarding. of s, and comating of passengers on excursion 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134, line 11, after the word 
“therewith,” to strike out “ $15,000 ” and insert “ $18,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

5 of Commerce to emplo: rarily, in addi- 
8 eae none provided fe by law, such a in aa may be 
; of whom not more than two at any one time may be — 


et o Columbia, to enforce the laws to prevent overcrowding. 
passenger and Stun vessels, and all necessary expenses in connec- 


Aon K therewith, $18, 

The save sei was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134, line 22, after the word 
“ foregoing,” to strike out “$45,000” and insert “ $49,200;" so as 
to make the clause read: 

Wireless-communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Commerce to 
‘enforce the acts of Congress to require apparatus and operators for 
radio communication on certain ocean steamers” and “ to regulate radio 
communication.” and carry out tbe international radio telegraphic con- 
‘vention, and to employ such persons and means as may 2 necessary, 
this employment to include salaries. of employees. lu Washington. not 


- 
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exceeding $7,150, traveling and subsistence expenses, purchase and ex- 
change of instruments, technical books, rent, and all other miscellancous 
items and necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, $49,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the Bureau of Standards, on page 135, line 12, 
before the words “of class 4,” to strike out “one” and insert 
“two,” and in the same line, before the words “ of class 3,” to 
strike out one“ and insert “ two,” so as to read: 

Clerks—2 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 6 of class 1, 5 at 
$1,000 cach, 5 at $900 cach, 2 at $720 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for the 
maintenance of the Bureau of Standards, on page 136, ilne 4, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$310,120” and insert 
“ $313,520,” so as to read: 

Ten laborers; janitors—three at $660 cach, one $600; two female 
laborers, at $360 cach; in all, $313,520. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 1, after the word 
“field,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $125,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For continuation of the investigation of structural materials, such 
as stone, clays, cement, and so forth, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and in the field, $125,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 12, after the word 
“field,” to strike out “$25,000” and insert “$40,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For investigation of fire-resisting properties of building materials 
and conditions under which they may be most efficiently used, and for 
the standardization of ty, of appliances for fire Cig Pe including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $40, . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 18, after the word 
“ field,” to strike out 525,000 and insert “ $40,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For investigation of the standards and methods of measurements of 
public utilities, such as gas, electric light, electric power, water, tele- 
phone, and electric railway service, and the solution of the problems 
which arise in connection with standards in such service, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 139, line 12, before the word 
“paint,” to strike out “including cottonseed oil,” and in line 
14, after the word “field,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“ $5,000,” so as to make the clause read: f 

To develop color standards and methods of manufacture and of 
color measurement, with special reference to their industrial use in 
standardization and specification of colorants such as dyestuffs, inks, 
and pigments, and other products, paint, paper, and textiles, in which 
color is a pertinent property, 1 Personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the field, $5, $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 139, after line 14, to insert; 

To study methods of measurement and technical processes used in 
the manufacture of pottery, brick, tile, terra cotta, and other clay 
products, and the study of the properties of the materials used in 
that industry, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, 85,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the chairman of the committee if he will 
not accept an amendment making the sum $10,000, and let it 
go into conference? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
to the conferees. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Let it go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. 

in line 19. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, line 18, after the word 
“ field,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $15,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

To develop methods of testing and standardizing machines, motors, 
tools, measuring instruments, and other apparatus and devices used 
in mechanical, hydraulic, and aeronautic engineering; for the com- 
parative study of ty, of a pairs and methods of operation, and for 
the establishment of standards of performance; for the accurate deter- 
mination of fundamental physical constants involved in the pro 
execution of this work; and for the scientific experiments and investics. 
tions needed in solving the problems which may arise in conection there- 
with, 5 in response to the requirements of aeronautics and 
aviation for information of a ori ayer kr nature, including personal 
services in the District of Columb and in the field, $15,006, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the head of “ Department of 
Labor,” on page 147, line 20, after the words in all,” to strike 


I have no ‘objection. 
I huve some letters here that I wish to present 


Change the amount from $5,000 to $10,000 


out “$36,100 ” and insert “ $38,100, of which sum not exceeding 
$2,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, which is made 
immediately available, shall be used for the repairs to the Mills 
Building which the Government is required to make under the 
terms of the lease,” so as to make the clause read: 


Contingent expen: Department of Labor: For contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus of the department, for 
which Boy ty ear me for contingent and miscellaneous ses are not 
specifically made, including the purchase of stationery, furniture, and 
repairs to the same, carpets, matting, oilcloth, file cases, towels, ice, 
brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street car tickets, not exceedin: 125, 
lighting and heating; maintenance and repair of a motor truck; pur- 
chase, ex ge, maintenance, and repair of passenger-carrying vehicle 
for use of the Secretary and such other officials as exigency may re- 
quire for official purposes; freight and express charges, postage to for- 
eign countries, 1 and telephone service, typewriters, adding 
machines and other labor-saving devices, including their exchange; re- 
pairs to the building occupied by the office of the Secretary of Labor ; 

urchase of law books, books of reference, and periodicals not exceed- 

g $300; in all, $38,100, of which sum not exceeding $2,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, which is made immediately available, 
shall be used for the repairs to the Mills Building which the Govern- 
ment is required to make under the terms of the lease; and in addition 
thereto such sum as may be necessary, not in excess of $13,500, to fa- 
cilitate the purchase, 0 the central purchasing office, as provided 
in the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 531), of certain supplies 


for the Immigration Service, shall be deducted from the appropriation 
“Expenses of regulating immigration” made for the year 1917 
and added to the appropriation “ Contingent expenses, artment of 
Labor,” for that year; and the total sum thereof shall and con- 


stitute the 8 for contingent — ain gene for the Department 
of Labor, to expended through the central purchasing office (Di- 
vision of Publications and Supplies), Department of Labor, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 148, after line 17, to insert: 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized to enter into a contract for the 
lease of a modern fireproof building for the use of the Department of 
Labor for a period not to exceed five years, renewable, at the option 
of the Government, for an additional period not exceeding five years, at 
an annual rental not exceeding $24,000 and at a rate per annum per 
square foot of available floor space not to exceed 36.3 cents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Judicial,” on 
page 149, line 3, after “ $4,500,” to insert “9 law clerks, 1 for 
the Chief Justice and 1 for each Associate Justice, at not ex- 
ceeding $3,600 each per annum,” and in line 7, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “158,500” and insert $185,900,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Supreme Court: Chief Justice, $15,000; 8 Associate Justices, at 
$14, each; marshal, $4,500; $ law clerks, 1 for the Chief Justice 
and 1 for cach Associate Justice, at not exceedin „600 each per 
annum; 9 stenographic clerks, 1 for the Chief Justice and 1 for each 
Associate Justice, at not exceeding $2,000 each; in all, $185,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, on page 153, line 13, 
after the word “ That,” to strike out“ eppropriations in this act 
shall not“ and insert “ no part of any money appropriated by this 
or any other act shall,” and in line 26, after the word “ schools,” 
to insert “ Provided, That in construing this section the Com- 
missioner of Patents shall advise the Comptroller of the Treasury 
as to whether the changes in any typewriter are of such struc- 
tural character as to constitute a new machine not within the 
limitations of this section,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 4. That no part of any money appropriated by this or any other 
act shall be used during the fiscal year 1917 for the purchase of any 
HL hier machine at a price in excess of the lowest price paid by 
the Government of the United States for the same make and substan- 
tially the same model of machine during the fiscal year 1915; such 
price shall include the value of any typewriting machine or machines 
given in exchange, but shall not apply to ial prices granted on type- 
writing machines used in schools of the District of Columbia or of the 
Indian Service, the lowest of which special prices paid for typewriting 
machines shall not be exceeded in future purchases for such schools: 
Provided, That in construing this section the Commissioner of Patents 
shall advise the Comptroller ot the Treasury as to whether the changes 
in any typewriter are of such structural character as to constitute a 
new machine not within the limitations of this section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 154, line 11, after 
the word “ made,” to insert “Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to apply to the investigation of any matter 
or the preparation, prosecution, or defense of any suit by the 
Department of Justice,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 5. That in expending appropriations made in this act persons in 
the classified service at Washington, D. C., shall not be detalled for 
service outside of the District of Columbia except for or in connection 
with work pertaining directly to the service at the seat of government 
of the department or other Government establishment from which the 
detail is made: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to apply to the investigation of any matter or the preparation, prose- 
cution, or defense of any suit by the Department of Justice. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 154, after line 14, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 6. That no moncy appropriated by this or any other act shall 
be available for payment to any person receiving more than one salary 
when the combined amount of said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 
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pe annum, but this shall not apply to retired officers of the Army or 
‘avy whenever they "E be elected to public office or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by and with the advice and con- 


sent of the Senate. 


8 Mr. LODGE, Mr. SWANSON, and Mr. KERN addressed the 
Shair. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to offer an amendment to the 
amendment, I dare say the Senator from Virginia rose to offer 
the same amendment I was going to propose. 

Mr. SWANSON. About the Marine Corps? 

Mr. LODGE. To insert, after the word “ Navy,” the words 
“ Marine Corps.” 

Mr. SWANSON. And, in line 20, “ appointed or.” 

Mr. LODGE. “Appointed or” before “ elected.” 

Mr. OVERMAN, What is the amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment is to insert, after “ retired 
officers of the Army or Navy,” the words or Marine Corps,” and, 
of course, it ought also to read “ whenever they may be appointed 
or elected to public office.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 154, in section 6, after the word 
“Army,” insert a comma and strike out the word “or”; after 
the word“ Navy ” insert the words or Marine Corps“; and, in 
line 20, before the word “elected,” insert appointed or”; so 
as to make the section read: 

Suc, 6. That no money appropriated by this or any other act shall be 
available for payment to any person receiving more than one salary when 
the combined amount of said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps whenever they a be appointed or elected to public 
office or whenever President t them to office by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think that is a proper amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he has any further amendment from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is no further amendment 
to submit on the part of the committee. 

Mr. KERN. On line 5, page 124, I move to strike out the words 
“1 law clerk, $2,000,” and to insert the words “2 law clerks, at 
$2,000 each.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Where is the amendment proposed to be in- 
serted? 

The SECRETARY, At page 124, line 5. 

Mr. KERN. That is the exact number of law clerks the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury now has, and the House struck out the pro- 
vision for one of them. The Solicitor of the Treasury has a chief 
clerk and two law clerks, and they are absolutely necessary. I 
myself have personal knowledge to that effect. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think the amendmeat ought to 
be adopted. When we get into conference, if we find any reason 
to doubt the wisdom of that action, it will be attended to, but 
I think the amendment is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I submit an amendment, which 
I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “ thirty-two,” and to insert “ thirty-four,” so as 
to read: 

Thirty-four at $1,440 each. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 71, line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out “seventeen hundred dollars,” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“eighteen hundred dollars.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
the chairman of the committee desires to say anything on that 
amendment, but it proposes an increase of the two translators’ 
salaries from $1,700 to $1,800 each. That question was dis- 
cussed before the committee; it was considered not only by the 
subcommittee but by the whole committee, and was rejected. 
Does the Senator desire to accept that amendment? 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think the amendment 
ought to be accepted. The committee gave as careful consider- 
ation to it as it could, I shall not, however, object at this late 


hour-in the afternoon to the amendment, as I am anxious to 
finish the bill. We can investigate it in conference. I do not 
think, however, it is right, 

ing eee OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
m to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to say, in connec- 
tion with the Senator’s statement, that that increase has been 
estimated for. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. I am fully aware of that fact, 
It was estimated for at $1,800. That is correct. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, And it is recommended by the chief of 
the bureau. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish, for information, to 
make an inquiry regarding section 6. As I understand it, the 
combined amount of salaries that one person may draw has 
heretofore been limited to $2,500. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No. The former law was that no 
clerk who was receiving as much as $2,500 per annum should 
have any second appointment at all. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why was that amount reduced to $2,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Because we were informed of 
abuses in some of the departments; that when they could not 
raise a clerk’s salary—when refused to make the 
allowance—they would just give him some other place in addi- 
tion to that which he held, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is entirely’ satisfactory to me, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are any of these items of the bill now 
subject to points of order as in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A point of order might have 
been made when they were presented. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I did not hear the inquiry of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was asking if any of the items of the 
bill are now subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Whiclr items? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Any items of the bill as considered in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not aware of any being sub- 
ject to a point of order. If they are subject to a point of order, 
I hope the Senator from Texas is not going to make any such 
point. It is too late to do so, in fact. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole have all been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendments have been 


greed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then they are not now subject to a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments have been 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole; but, if it is a commit- 
tee amendment, the point of order might be made when the bill 
comes into the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it too late to make the point of order to 
any paragraph of the bill as adopted by the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To amendments of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of the bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not make a 
point of order against any provision in the House bill in roman 


Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the information I desired, Mr. 
President. I wish to ask a further question: May a point of 
order be submitted when the bill reaches the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can be. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To any item of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It ean be. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I merely desire to reserve the right to 
make a point of order against any item in the bill when it 
reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Senator's right. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from California will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 63, Hne 13, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $2,800,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $3,000,” so that if 
amended it will read: 


San Francisco, Office of Assistant Treasurer: * * * Cashier, who 
also acts as vault clerk, 83,000. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that this is an increase of appropriation without an esti- 
mate from the department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
procedure of the Senate in reference to such matters, but I 
know that the other House arbitrarily reduced this cashier’s 
salary from $3,000 to $2,800. It seems to me at a time when 
the work has grown to enormous proportions, when hundreds of 
millions of dollars are in the vaults, and this cashier is also the 
custodian of the vaults, it is manifestly unfair to reduce his 
Salary. A recognition of this kind is a direct incentive to bad 
service among the public employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the proposed increase has 
not been estimated for, the Chair will sustain the point of 
order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It has not been estimated for. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out “one, $840"; and, in line 14, to strike one “seven” and to 
insert “six.” 

Mz. MARTIN of Virginia. As I understand, the Senator 
from Massachusetts offers those amendments to follow what 
was inserted a little while ago. 

Mr. WEEKS. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think the amendments are 
proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts are 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee, if it does not disturb the harmony of 
the proceedings, about clerks and messengers to committees. 
That proposition has been adopted, I know, but I have under- 
stood that where a chairman of a committee, an inactive com- 
mittee, such, for instance, as the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims or the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments—— 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I object to any reference to the 
latter committee in that way. I have found, to my surprise, 
that that is a very active committee. It works nearly every 
day. 

Mr. KENYON. Which one of the committees? 

Mr. JONES. The Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Papers in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I exclude that committee from my 
remarks and apologize to the Senator from Washington. I wish 
to ask where a Senator has been the chairman of such a com- 
mittee and goes out of office on the 4th of March, are the clerks 
of that committee and the secretary and the messenger to that 
committee each paid until the time that the new Senator comes 
in, or does the service of those employees terminate when the 
service of the Senator terminates? 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. 1 believe such employees continue 
to draw their salaries until the new Senator comes in. 

Mr. WARREN. That is usually provided for toward the 
close of a Congress by a provision that they shall remain. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is correct; but it is not a 
hardship, when people are turned loose in that way for two or 
three months, and until they can establish themselves in some 
other business, for the Government to pay them during that 
time. I have never felt that it was an economy that com- 
mended itself to a great Government that where employees were 
unexpectedly deprived of their places they should not be per- 
mitted to draw their salaries for two or three months until they 
could get into some other business. I do not think it is a vital 
matter to the United States Government. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, it is not vital to the United States 
Government to try to save any money anywhere; I realize that; 
but I wondered how long those salaries run and how much they 
amount to in such cases. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It may be nothing; we can not 
tell; but it is a bagatelle. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it amount to $22,000 or $23,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think it would amount 
to so much as that. I have not the slightest idea that it would. 
I think it does not amount to half of that sum. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to take just a moment. 
I hold in my hand a praised, but a much fractured and for- 
gotten document, that was used a few years ago very generally, 


from which I desire to read a paragraph. The document to 
which I refer reads as follows: 


We denounce the proi te waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation thro the lavish appropriations of re- 
cent Republican Co which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the le’s toll. We demand a return to 
that simplicity and gconomy male benefits a democratic government, 
and a uction in the n of useless offices, the salaries of which 
drain the substance of the people. 

Mr. PHELAN. The cashier in the office of the assistant 
treasurer at San Francisco is a victim of that doctrine. 

Mr. JONES. I find in the last Republican legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill that for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, the appropriations were $35,172,434.50. 
This bill, brought in by our Democratic friends, carries 838. 
196,762.25. The estimate for the legislative bill submitted by 
the Republican administration for the year ending June 30, 
1914, was $36,514,955.50; the estimate submitted for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, by the present administration, was 539, 
749,377.25. I am glad, Mr. President, that this administration 
is not adhering to that paragraph of the Democratic platform, 
but is making the necessary appropriations for the proper con- 
duct of the business of the Government. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, of course the Senator under- 
stands the reason for that, does he not, and realizes how that 
was brought about? The Republicans failed to appropriate 
sufficient money just before they went out of power, so that we 
have been compelled to provide more money to conduct properly 
the affairs of the Government. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply wanted to put the facts 
in the Recorp, and our Democratic friends can explain them as 
they see fit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has again directed the attention 
of the Senate to that plank in the Democratic platform to 
which I have sometimes adverted. I do not perceive on either 
side of the Chamber any great tendency toward it; and although 
the question of economy should not be a partisan one, thus 
far I have noticed during my short experience in the Senate no 
exhibition of a desire to economize on either side of the Cham- 
ber. With the exception of the senior Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor], the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
and the Senator from Washington, I have observed no symptoms 
of economy either with regard to general appropriations or to 
bills carrying specific appropriations. And on this side of the 
Chamber conditions are about the same. And I have a lively 
recollection that during the summer of 1913 the Senator from 
Washington obstructed the business of the Senate of the United 
States day after day—and I am told that it costs the country 
about a thousand dollars an hour to enjoy that luxury known 
as the Senate of the United States—in order to get an extra 
clerk at $1,200 or $1,300. He finally wore us out and carried 
his point. We found it was more economical to let him have 
the extra clerk, with the expense involved, than to put the 
country to the continued additional expense consequent upon 
his persistent efforts. I still hope—although the hope is not a 
very strong one—that the people, who are really and primarily 
responsible for the extravagances of Congress, will ultimately 
realize the necessity of beginning at home with economy and 
demand of their Senators and Representatives that they de- 
crease appropriatiens, many of which are entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, of course, in what I read I did 
not intend to make any personal reference to the Senator from 
Colorado; but I trust that the Senator will see to it that in the 
next Democratic platform there are no such apparently mean- 
ingless charges as that contained in the platform from which [ 
have quoted. 

The Senator, I think, if his recollection will go back, will re- 
member that several times I have joined with him in attempting 
to eliminate appropriations or, in other words, to economize. 
Possibly the Senator was not very earnest in what he was de- 
siring, and, as he and I were about the only ones who were 
working together, I confess that I got a little bit discouraged, 
as he seems to be. Of course, I have not learned of any Sena- 
tor on the other side of the Chamber who seems to be willing 


to give up any of his clerical help for the useless committees - 


which I myself have been trying for some time to get rid of. I 
do not, however, seem to be able to get very much assistance 
from the other side of the Chamber, and I have not heard the 
clarion voice of my friend from Colorado coming to my relief 
in this respect at all. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments made as in Commiïttee of the Whole were von- 


curred in, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is now in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if a point 
of order against the item, on line 4, page 2, is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator make a point 
of order? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to make a point of order, if it is 
permissible, against that item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
House bill, it is not in order, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is in the House text. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I will state that I intended to make 
the point of order that that provision which reads “ for mile- 
age of Senators, $51,000,” is contrary to law and not authorized 
by law; but, of course, inasmuch as the Presiding Officer states 
that it is not subject to a point of order, having come over 
from the House, I shail not make the point of order. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed nnd the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
next Wednesday morning I will submit some remarks on the 
Army reorganization bill. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
field, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Somerville, Brookline, Everett, Malden, Melrose, Cambridge, and 
Worcester, all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the 
press, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of Rev. 
Naphtale Lucock, of Helena; of William Henry Talmage, of 
Flandreau; and of sundry citizens of Sioux Falls, all in the 
State of South Dakota, praying for the establishment of Gov- 
ernment economic experiment stations, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Washington, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Everett, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to fix 
standard prices for patented and trade-marked articles, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of Local Grange No. 
209, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ellensburg; of Buena Vista 
Grange, No. 415, Patrons of Husbandry, of Prosser; and of sun- 
dry citizens of Colville, all in the State of Washington, praying 
for Government ownership of telephone and telegraph systems, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 209, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Ellensburg; of Mount Corgin Grange, No. 409, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Rice; and of sundry citizens of Col- 
ville, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating against an 
increase in armaments, which were ordered’ to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Spokane 
and Richland, in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance 
in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of Bennington Camp, No. 20, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of San Diego, and of Local 
Branch, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, of San 
Francisco, in the State of California, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to grant pensions to widows and orphans of vet- 
crans of the Spanish-American War, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 26, Laundry 
Workers’ Union, of San Francisco,-and of the Federated Trades 
Council, of Sacramento, in the State of California, praying for 
an investigation into the conditions surrounding the marketing 
of dairy products, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Los Gatos, 
Cal.. praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Cemmittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wil- 
mington and Newport, in the State of Delaware, praying for 
the adoption of au amendment to the Constitution granting the 


If it is in the text of the 
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right of suffrage to women, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the City Council of Wilming- 
ton, Del., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to employees of the Postal Service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Delaware, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Stuttgart, Ark., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of North 
Carolina, reinonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Fort Worth and Waco, in the State of Texas, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Paint Rock, 
Water Valley, San Angelo, Sterling City, Crosby, Thrall Cir- 
cuit, Dallas, Washita, and Oakwood, all in the State of Texas, 
and of sundry citizens of Washington, D. C., praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. j 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Montavilla, Oreg., remonstrating against appropria- 
tions being made for sectarian purposes, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2458) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of 
Indians residing in the State of Washington to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 333) thereon. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4974) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a building thereon 
at Corvallis, in the State of Oregon, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No, 332) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 5416) to place on the retired list of the Army the 
names of the surviving officers who were mustered out under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 15, 1870, in 
reduction of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5417) granting an increase of pension to Loami E. 
Scherer ; 

A bill (S. 3418) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Meredith ; 

A bill (S. 5419) granting a pension to Marilla Barnes (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5420) granting an increase of pension to John It. 
Kingman (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5421) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 5422) granting a pension to George Hillis (witk 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5423) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Monroe (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CATRON: i 

A bill (S. 5424) to construct a bridge in San Juan County, 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels; to the Committee 
on Standards, Weights, and Measures. 
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By Mr. OWEN: 
A bill (S. 5426) granting a pension to Mary A. Barber; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask consent, without vio- 
lating the rule, that I may tender a bill for private relief where 
a bridge has been condemned over a river caused by some flood 
or something in the community? The public-utilities commis- 
sion has requested the Chicago & North Western to promptly put 
in a new bridge across a little river called the Fox River. I am 
told that there is not any navigation except for fishing, and it is 
necessary to get permission of the War Department. I ask the 
privilege that I may tender the bill preliminary to asking the 
Secretary of War to investigate the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, 

By Mr. LEWIS: . 

A bill (S. 5415) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Fox River at Geneva, III.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HUGHES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $62,000 to adjust the compensation of printers employed 
in certain post offices, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 780) validating certain homestead 
entries, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr, JONES submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the amendment submitted by Mr. Sartu of South 
Carolina to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr, SIMMONS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the amendment submitted by Mr. Sanra of 
South Carolina to the bill (H..R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES, 


Mr, REED submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 159), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be nding before said committee, the S 
thereof to be paid out of the keep, mah fund of the Senate, and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 


RESOURCES OF ARID-LAND STATES (S. DOC. NO. 391). 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document an article by Mr. I. S. Barlett, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., on the marvelous resources of the arid-land States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I should like to know what the title of 
the article is or what it is about? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, It embraces a lot of statistics concerning 
water power. 7 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well; I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
submitted by the Senator from Colorado will be printed as a 
public document. 


RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday morning next at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, April 8, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, April 10, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurvay, April 8, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that amid the roar and 
din of battle, the suffering, intense pain, and sorrows incident 
thereto, the angel of the Red Cross is pouring out Thy love in 
the oil of tenderness and mercy in its healing touch and com- 
forting message. 

We thank Thee for the great organization whose altruistic 
efforts lend a touch of human kindness to the awful picture. 
In it the Son of Man lives, and we pray that His blessed 
presence may dissipate the demons of hate and revenge, and 
through His spirit grant that the eyes of the blind may be 
opened, the ears of the deaf unstopped, and cold hearts be 
warmed again into love, peace, and good will for all mankind; 
that the prayer of prayers may be answered, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DILL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of woman suffrage by 
printing a letter and resolution from the Congressional Union 
of the State of Washington and my reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of woman suffrage. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MINORITY VIEWS—ARMOR-PLATE BILL. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority may have three days in which to present the 
minority views on the armor-plate bill, S. 1417. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, KELLEY] 
asks unanimous consent that the minority of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs shall have three legislative days in which to file 
its views as to the armor-plate factory. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter which I 
addressed to Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and the reply to the same by Secretary Houston, in regard to 
.the dairy and creamery industries of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovcHTon] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp by printing a letter which he wrote to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the answer to the same, 
written by Secretary Houston. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. TAGGART. I rise to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of a movement toward 
adopting a universal alphabet. By request I introduced reso- 
lution No. 99 for that pu 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right to ask unanimous 
consent, but not to argue. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kansas to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of a universal alphabet? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is it? It is 
evidently not a speech. 

Mr. TAGGART. It is not a speech; and I wish to say to the 
House that I have not, by any means, prepared all of it, and 
there is not very much of it. But I have been repeatedly asked 
and questioned for the last several weeks, while I was very busy, 
to get these remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. If there is not much of it, I shall not object. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, these matters of extension go in 
the back of the Recorp? 

The SPEAKER. Of course they do. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire who it is or what agency it is that is urg- 
ing this? 

Mr. TAGGART. There is no agency that I know of, no or- 
ganization that I know of, with a president, secretary, or treas- 
urer, but a number of scholars in this country and teachers, 
particularly represented by a gentleman by the name of Mr. 
Robert Stein, an employee of the Government here, interested 
in the question of a movement to have a universal alphabet, so 
that people will study each other’s languages, 
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Mr. MXNN. Is not the purpose of this to have it printed as 
a public document and have it franked ont by the thousands? 

The SPEAKER. How many letters has your alphabet? 

Mr. TAGGART. I beg leave to state that the object of this 
resolution is not to create a new alphabet, but to print an 
alphabet that everybody can read. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I wanted to inquire, whether the 
intention was, having inserted it in the Recorp, to spread it the 
world over, at Government expense, so far as the Postal Sery- 
ice is concerned. 

Mr. TAGGART. It could not go the world over at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Mr. MANN. It could go te the United States and Canada 
and Mexico and Cuba, and that is a good share of the world. 

Mr. TAGGART. I do not believe that under the present cir- 
cumstances we are not in favor of sending this to Mexico. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gentle- 
man state whether that is the purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 


JOURNAL NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged resolution and ask for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana submits a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 26 (H. Rept. 508). 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the printing of the journal of the 
national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Resolved by the House of Represcntatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of the 
journal of the fiftieth national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, for the year 1916, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with illus- 
trations, 1,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the House and 
500 for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. This fixes a limit of cost. Is that the limit of cost 
for the 1,500 copies? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes, sir. It is the same resolution, I will 
say to the gentleman, that has been put through in two or three 
of the last Congresses. : 

Mr. MANN. Did we always have that limit of cost in it? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; it is the same. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the object of this? 

Mr. BARNHART. We first passed that resolution without 
the limit of cost, and it went to the Senate, and the Senate added 
the $1,700, and it has been running at that amount ever since. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

‘The resolution was agreed to. 


REPORT OF UNVEILING OF STATUE OF HENRY MOWER RICE. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit another privileged 
resolution and ask for its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution 16 (H. Rept. 510). 


Concurrent resolution to authorize the printing of the 8 in 
Congress and in Statuary Hall relative to unveiling of the statue of 
Henry Mower Rice, etc. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 5 
That there be printed and bound, under the direction of the Jo nt 
Committee on Printing, the proceedings in Con s, together with 
the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the accept- 
ance of the statue of Henry Mower Rice presented by the State of Min- 
nesota, 16,500 copies, with suitable illustration, of which 5,000 shall 
be for the use of the Senate and 10,000 for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and 
distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Minnesota. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman, 
has he any objection to the distribution of these documents 
through the folding room? 

Mr. BARNHART. No. 

Mr. MANN. It is made through the folding room. : 

Mr. BARNHART. When it is printed as a House document 
it always goes to the folding room unless otherwise provided for. 

The SPEAKER. The question ts on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

REVISED EDITION OF BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit another privileged 
resolution and ask for its present consideration, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
‘ House concurrent resolution 27 (H. Rept. 509). 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the printing of a revised edition of 


the bankruptcy laws, as prepared by the Committee on Revisi f 
the Laws of the House of Representatives. eee 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 20,000 copies of the revised edition of United 
States bankru ley laws, as prepared by the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the House of Representatives, the said 20,000 copies to be 
distributed as follows: Three thousand copies to the Senate folding 
room, 3,000 coples for the Senate document room, 7,000 copies for the 
House folding room, and 7,000 copies for the House document room. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to inquire of the purpose of the committee in allotting 
such a large number of these very much requested bankruptcy 
laws to the document room. I know in my own individual case 
that I often have requests for copies of the bankruptcy laws, 
and I assume that every other Member of the House hus requests 
from attorneys in his district. You are not allotting as many 
as usual in proportion to the House as to the document room. 
Why not allot a larger proportion to the Members of the House 
than is herein provided? 

Mr. BARNHART. The committee always inquires of the docu- 
ment rooms of the House and Senate as to whether or not they 
have any considerable demand for these documents, and the 
committee then inquires of Members of the House, and if 
there is not a large demand for the publication, we undertake 
to divide between the folding rooms and the document rooms, so 
that the document will probably be distributed. I ascertained 
from the document room of the House, for instance, that they- 
have something like 400 applications for these pamplilets, and 
that is out of proportion to the applications that I have for 
them. I will say to the gentleman that it is the purpose of the 
committee to try to furnish these documents to such distributing 
agencies as will send them out to people who want them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will realize that one of the 
many documents that can be distributed with advantage by 
Members of Congress is this document containing the bankruptcy 
laws. I suppose that I am in no exceptional condition when I 
say that I have frequent requests from attorneys of my city, nnd 
I assume that other Members have, that can not be filled, I will 
ask the gentleman when we last had at our disposal these bank- 
ruptcy laws? d 

Mr. BARNHART. I think two years ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it must have been longer than that, 
because I do not recall haying any at my disposal for many 

ears. 

Mr. BARNHART. It might haye been a reprint of the former 
cdition. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be better to allot a larger 
number to the folding room, so that Members could distribute 
them as called for by the attorneys of their respective districts, 
rather than have them go out all at once from the document room. 
What is the proposal in the gentleman's resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Fifty-fifty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it ought to be 75 and 25—75 per 
cent to the folding room and 25 per cent to the document room. I 
do not question that the document room has requests for them, 
but I suy they could be more evenly distributed throughout the 
country by placing a larger number at the disposal of Members 
through the folding room. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty about that is 
the demand for documents of this sort comes from lawyers, 
and they write to the Clerk of the House asking for the docu- 
ment. They do that more frequently than they write to Mem- 
bers of Congress. The Committee on Printing ascertained that 
the demands upon the document room for this particular docu- 
ment are so large that they thought it best to give the document 
room a liberal allowance, because it is a document that is needed 
only by lawyers, and the document room has such a large nceu- 
mulation of requests that they will take up most of what are 
hereby allotted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You say they have 400 requests, and you are 
providing 7,000 copies for them? 

Mr. BARNHART. Let me finish my statement. On the other 
hand, if they are sent exclusively to the folding room, the proba- 
bility is that half the Members of this House will permit this 
document to lie there, if they do not happen to have requests 
for them, while requests from their own district are lying in 
the document room unanswered and unfilled, because the docu- 
ment room has not enough documents to fill orders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many of the last allotment are now 
lodged in the folding room to the credit of Members of the 
House? 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not know that there are any. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will find that the supply is 
virtually exhausted because of the demands upon the respective 
Members. Will the gentleman increase the quota to be at the 
disposal of Members through the folding room? I think we 
ought to have a larger quota. 


Mr. MANN. We can get more when we need them. 

Mr. BARNHART. I will agree to this, and the committee 
will agree to it, I think, that if this allotment is not found to 
be sufficient for the Members of the House, we will introduce 
another resolution and put it through later if we find there 
is a demand for it. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be after the gentleman very shortly 
to pass such a resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BARNHART. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that this is to print the bankruptcy law 
as presented or furnished in some way by the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws. What is there new about the document? 

Mr, BARNHART. I can not say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nols, except that the author of the bill says that the Committee 
on Revision of the Laws have revised it and brought it up to 
date, and that it contains everything in the way of bankruptcy 
laws up to the present time. 

Mr. MANN. I do not recall many changes, if any, in the 
bankruptey law now for a very long time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The last revision of the bankruptcy law 
was made as a result of a bill introduced by myself, and passed 
some six years ago. There may have been one or two bills 
affecting the law in a very slight way that have been passed 
since then, but there has been no general revision made since 
that one.“ 

Mr. MANN. I wondered whether the purpose of it was to 
have an edition that had been recently annotated by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may be that there is something of that 
kind. For my own part I can not see why we should now sup- 
ply this law free to the legal profession any more than any other 
law. f 

Mr. MANN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. When it was first passed there was a rea- 
son; but now any lawyer can obtain a copy of the bankruptcy 
law in the same way that he obtains a copy of any other law. 

Mr. BARNHART. Well, the committee called before it the 
author of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What bill? 

Mr. BARNHART. This resolution. 

Mr. MANN. The author of the resolution. 

Mr. BARNHART. The committee called before it the author 
of the resolution, and we also had the superintendent of the 
document room before us, and got the information from the 
author of the bill that it had been revised and brought up to 
date in the matter of citations, and so forth, which the former 
publication did not carry, ind that it had been done by the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. We had no reason to 
dispute his word. 

Mr. SHERLEY.: I have no doubt there may have been some 
annotations made to the law, but the point I am calling to the 
attention of the gentleman is simply the policy of Congress, as 
to how far Congress is going to issue reprints of laws with 
annotations for the benefit of the profession. There is no more 
reason for doing that with this law than any other. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They can buy this document from the superin- 
tendent of documents now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not only that, but there are any number of 
law books printed, and the Statutes at Large, that deal with 
the subject. The profession is not without means of getting 
copies. 

Mr. BARNHART, 
to that. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it gives an excuse for the clerk of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. BARNHART. If the gentleman will permit, I can ex- 
plain the excuse. It is pressure from the membership of the 
House. I think the gentleman from Illinois will agree with me 
that the present Committee on Printing is bringing in a very 
limited number of bills; but the pressure for more is very 
great, and especially so in this particular instance. 

Mr. MANN. I have not heard of the pressure before as to 
the bankruptcy law. I thought the pressure was to repeal it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] a question. 

Mr. BARNHART. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know whether the gen- 
tleman has any resolution relating to the report of the Indus- 


I agree with what the gentleman says as 


trial Commission. I have received a number of requests for 
copies of that report, and also quite a number of requests for 
copies of the testimony. When is it expected to print either 
the report or the testimony? 

Mr. BARNHART. The situation as to the report of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations is this: Some time early in 
January this House passed a resolution providing for the print- 
ing and distribution through the folding rooms of 100,000 copies 
of the report. The Committee on Printing asked the officials of 
the late Industrial Commission to give us some information 
and data as to what parts of the hearings they wanted printed 
and what parts they thought ought to be eliminated, because 
the testimony taken at the hearings is of great bulk. We have 
not had any reply from them. In the meantime our resolution 
went to the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That resolution is in relation to 
the report, but not the testimony. 

Mr. BARNHART. The resolution which we sent to the Sen- 
ate relates to the report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And what the gentleman has 
said about writing to the chairman of the commission relates 
to the testimony and not the report? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes and no. We passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of the report and sent it to the Senate. 
The Senate committee amended our resolution by providing 
that instead of binding the report in cloth it should be bound 
in paper, and it also provided for the printing of 10,000 copies 
of the hearings, at a cost, I think, of 887,500. And the matter 
has been hung up, I hear, by the economists over there because 
of the excessive cost of printing the hearings. Our bill for the 
publication of the report is attached to it, and has not gone 
through on that account. 

Mr. MANN. Has there not been a question over there as to 
what part of the testimony shall be printed? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. The industrial relations committee 
has dissolved, and I understand that three members of the com- 
mission have refused to sign the report, and if the report is pub- 
lished they want the right to submit their views, and so it is in 
that tangled condition, Until it is straightened out over there 
we can do nothing. I have asked the committee to put our 
resolution through and give us the report and settle the question 
of printing the hearings afterwards, but so far we have been 
unable to get such action approved. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is certainly a remarkable 
situation that a commission of this importance should take the 
testimony of capitalists, the greatest in the world, because they 
are the greatest in the United States, the testimony of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. Morgan, and of others engaged in 
varlous kinds of business, the testimony of farmers, of tenant 
farmers in Texas, of the wives of those farmers, of the great 
landowners and inine owners and miners, of laboring men in 
every business, of working girls and working women, of the 
owners of great stores, thus going into the great industrial 
questions which relate most closely to the lives and welfare of all 
the people in the country, should do this at such great expense, 
with every opportunity for examination and cross-examination 
of each witness, and that then the Congress of the United States 
should be unable to get either the report or the testimony printed. 

When the bill to appoint the commission was up—I think it 
was July, 1912—in some remarks which I had the privilege of 
making during the debate I insisted that the bill ought to contain 
a mandatory provision for printing the testimony and the report. 
I prophesied at that time that because the commission was to con- 
sist of nine members divided ito three distinct groups, if the law 
did not contain such mandatory provision and thus afford Con- 
gress some opportunity to get acquainted with the testimony we 
would not know what to believe about the report. The then 
chairman of the committee having the bill in charge, now the 
Secretary of Labor, said that he thought that the report would 
be printed anyway. But it now appears that the printing is 
completely hung up. : 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I do not like a statement 
like that to go abroad without explanation, because I have some 
information that I think the House and those interested ought 
to have. The House will recall that at the time the commis- 
sion was created there was an appropriation of $850,000 to 
supply it with the means of prosecuting the work. Afterwards 
they came back to Congress, so I am informed, and asked for 
an additional $100,000 to finish the work and print the report. 
They printed an edition of only 10,000 copies of the report, 
and kindly allowed to each Member of Congress one copy, and 
the members of the commission distributed the balance. x 

They did not have the report printed at the Government 
Printing Office where the plates might be available for the 
use of Congress, but by some private concern. They did not 
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print the hearings and put so much in the hearings consisting, 

as I understand, of such bulky volumes as the life of John D. 

Rockefeller, and so forth, that the committee of the House 

asked the commission to edit out all of this extraneous matter 

u give the plain evidence with references to publications men- 
oned. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there any reason why the two 
Houses could not print what they want to print? 

Mr. BARNHART. The committee does not like to assume the 
responsibility of editing the report of a commission of in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It would not be editing, but 
simply excluding from publication volumes of biography, and 
8 would impute any wrong motive should those be ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. BARNHART. The members of the committee of the 
House do not like to undertake to edit a report of any com- 
mission or department of the Government. They prefer that 
the commission should edit it, otherwise the committee might 
be subjected to criticism for leaving out important matter or 
leaving in irrelevant matter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. These volumes the gentleman 
speaks of are not in the report? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; they are in the hearings. But the 
question of editing the hearings so as to leave out the books, 
and so forth, admitted as reference and the dispute over the 
correctness of the report did not come up until after the 
House passed the resolution. Now it is said three members of 
the commission refuse to approve the report and say it is not 
a report of the commission. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There were nine on the com- 
mission? > 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Three is a very decided minority. 

Mr. BARNHART, The names of only four of the members 
are attached to the report itself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thought there was more than 
one report. 

Mr. BARNHART. There is one general report and two or 
three on special investigations, such as the Colorado strike. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There are two reports? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; the general is one volume, one report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They did not agree on the report. 
Prof. Commons filed a separate report, did he not? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; but some members of the commission 
do not agree to some parts of the report, while others do not 
agree to other parts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not an uncommon thing 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BARNHART. What we are anxious to do is to get the 
commission to edit a report that will not be disputed by its 
members when it is issued. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have had handed 
to me what is entitled the final report of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations. Here is another report by the same com- 
mission dealing with the Colorado strike. 

Mr. BARNHART. The Colorado report is a separate report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Here is one report, signed John 
R. Commons, Florence J. Harriman, Horace Weinstock, S. 
Thurston Ballard, and Richard H. Aishton. That is one re- 
port. Then here is a separate report signed by three of those 
five, being the report of Commissioners Weinstock, Ballard, and 
Aishton. As a matter of fact, all of these commissioners signed 
something, and five of the nine sign one report. Here we have 
another report signed by the other four. Here is a separate 
report of Commissioner John B. Lennon on industrial educa- 
tion. Here is another report signed by John B. Lennon, James 
O'Connell, Mr. Garretson, S. Thurston Ballard, and Frank P. 
Walsh. S. Thurston Ballard, it appears—and I had not noticed 
that before—is one of the five who signed this report, and is also 
one of the five who signed the other report which I mentioned. 
So, as a matter of fact, instead of three of the commissioners 
not signing a report, every one has signed a report. 

Mr. B T. That is, signed some part of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Five is the majority of nine, 
and there are two reports here each of which is signed by five 
members of the commission; so, instead of there being any 
report signed by only four, there are two reports each signed 
by five, a majority of the commission. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, this is all foreign to the 
matter. The House has already passed this resolution author- 
izing the publication of this report, and my remarks refer to 
the condition that exists in another body of the Congress. We 
did all that we could two or three months ago by promptly 
passing a resolution to print the report for distribution; but if 


it is within the power of any gentleman of this House to hurry 
it through in another branch of this Congress, I would be very 
glad to be advised how it can be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, does not the 
gentleman from Wisconsin think, in view of this report and 
partial reports signed this way and that way, that it would be 
a good plan to have Congress provide a commission on commis- 
sions so that we can straighten up some of these things? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the 
pending resolution. 
ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. : 


IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. SPARKMAN rose. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, if 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman] will withhold for 
a moment his motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union on the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, I think we can dispose of the matter we 
had up yesterday evening respecting the immigration bill. In 
response to the request of the resolution which we passed last 
evening requesting the Senate to return to the House the bill 
H. R. 10384, the immigration bill, the Senate has sent it back, and 
I think the trouble will be cured by striking out the Humphrey 
amendment, which would then leave the Siegel substitute. 
Is that the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and I suggest to the gentleman that he 
ask unanimous consent, all in one request, to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed; that it be reengrossed, 
striking out that amendment, and be considered as passed 
again. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
the suggestion, and I make that request. I think that is a 
solution of the entire matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings by which the immigration 
bill, H. R. 10384, was passed be vacated, that the bill be 
amended by striking out the matter referred to, which the Clerk 
will report, and as so amended that the bill be considered as 
reengrossed and passed. The Clerk will report the matter to be 
stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 24, after the word “zone,” strike out the following: 

“ Provided further, That whenever any foreign country f 
statute, executive order, or otherwi exclude from its territory an 
class or classes of citizens from the United States n grounds dif- 
ferent from the grounds for excluding aliens from the United States 
herein specified, the same class or classes of aliens residing in such 
8 shall be excluded from the United States so long as such 
exclusion of United States citizens continues.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12193, the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Mr. 
SHEnlxx in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

White River, Ark.: For maintenance, $30,500. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I ask to amend that request by providing for five additional 
minutes, to be controlled by myself, and that at the end of 
that time all debate on the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto shall close. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida adds to the 
request that he may have five minutes, at the end of which 
time all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
shall close. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the debate 
yesterday on the item relative to the Galveston Channel, con- 


1916. 


tinuing improvements by the construction of a sea wall, the 
question was asked the chairman of the committee respecting 
whether or not this might be a new or an old project. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman] replied to the inquiry: 

It is not a new project in say sense, It was an old project, a project 
that we adopted in the bill of 1913. It was a project adopted then, 
but with this item deferred until the first part of it should have been 
completed. 

Since that statement was made I have been making a little 
search in the Recorp to determine whether or not that is an old 
_ project. I have in my hand the statutes, volume 37, No. 1, public 
laws. Sixty-second Congress, and I find on page 812 two items 
relative to Galveston Harbor. One reads: 

Galveston Harbor Channel, Tex.: Continuing Improvement and for 
maintenance under the existing project. 

And that contemplates the building up of some streets, from 
Fifty-tirst Street to Fifty-sixth Street, as reported in House docu- 
ment 1328. 

Thie next item reads as follows: 


Improving the channel, Galyeston Harbor to Texas City, Tex., for 
improvement and maintenance in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 1390, Sixty-second Con , third session, sub- 
ject to the conditions therein specified, $550,000. 

With a continuing mre ge of $900,000 more, making a total of 
+o a for improving the channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas 

y: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, by reference to the map herein, House 
Document No. 1890, which is the document referred to, which I 
am holding, we find that the sea wall extends from Galveston 
city in a direction probably north. I do not see the compass on 
here, but I presume it is north along the shore, and that Texas 
City is some distance up the channel, directly at right angles to 
the sea wall. 

And mark the phraseology of the item in the bill, which Is: 

Improving channe: from Galveston Harbor to Texas City. 

It has absolutely nothing to do in any way, shape, or manner 
with the sea wall. It is an entirely different item in the project, 
and that is all there is ou the statute books—the act of March 
4, 1913. Since then no river and harbor bill as it has passed 
this House containing this very item, but has had the phrase 
“ for construction of a sea wall.“ That is the phraseology that 
has appeared since, and the Jaw as it was passed was for the 
improvement of the channel to Texas City. 

Now, further than that, we find four different items recom- 
mended by that special board. One of them is Texas City Dike 
and Channel, $1,400,000, which is the item carried in the bill. 
Another item we find is the sea-wall extension, $1,185,000; no 
connection whatsoever with the channel to Texas City. Fur- 
ther than that, in the report of the chairman, with the appen- 
dix we have before us here to-day, on the present river and 
harbor bill, absolutely not one word is said about the sea wall. 

I hold in my hand the engineers’ report, and here is what they 
say about the present project, on top of page 868: 


Adopted by the river and harbor bill of March 4, 1913, providing for 
the widening of the channel to 300 feet on the bottom, 30 feet deep at 
mean low tide, and the construction of a pile dike on the north side 
28,200 feet in length. provided“ that a gap 100 feet in width shall be 
left between the western end of this dike and the Texas City Harbor 
lines to permit the pasin of small boats.“ The estimated cost of the 
pon was $1,400, „ with $50,000 annually for maintenance, (See 
17 Por: No. 1390, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) The tidal variation is about 

eet. 


That is the present project, gentlemen, as adopted in the river 
and harbor bill of March 4, 1913, and that is every part of it 
that has been adopted. It is every bit that has ever been esti- 
mated on; it is every bit that the engineers have ever reported 
on; it is all that appears. There is no reference to it whatso- 
ever in the chairman's report to this House in the present 
session. 

Therefore it seems to me absolutely proven that by the in- 
clusion in the present bill of this item for the construction of a 
sea wall, absolutely separate, understand, from the item that is 
adopted, you are adopting a new project. If it is the wish 
of the House to adopt a new project, I have nothing more to 
say. We have taken yotes here time and again that the only 
new project that we will adopt is the one in connection with 
New York Harbor. If the House wishes to adopt additional 
projects, well and good, but let us do it with our eyes wide 
open and with a knowledge of the fact that this particular 
project has never been adopted; that the engineers have never 
estimated for it; that they do not in their estimates and in 
the report that I have here, and just referred to, in any way, 
shape, or manner refer to the sea wall. If we put it into this 
bill at this time, we are not showing good faith by the House 
as we are adopting a new project in every sense of the word. 
In addition to that, we are taking on an item that even the 
chairman of the committee in his report to the House has never 
so much as referred to, 
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I submit these facts in connection with the statement that the 
chairman made yesterday that this project had been adopted in 
1913. It never was adopted except in one item, that of going 
up to Texas City. And in order to make ourselves square we 
must adopt that project now if it is going into the bill at this 
time. I would like some explanation in what manner this can 
be considered an adopted project, when the engineers, the 
special board, with four items in their report, have never taken 
up but one of them, and now we come back to another and 
adopt it as a new project. 

I have already said that if it is going into the bill, all right, 
but it is going in with the information before the House that you 
are breaking faith in the sense that the committee said that 
there should be but one new project. This will be a second new 
project if it stays in the present river and harbor bill. ‘The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burcress] can shake his head. I 
would like him to substantiate that I am making a wrong state- 
ment on the floor when I finish. He can not offer any explana- 
tion. [Applause.] X 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts no doubt thinks he is correct, but I wish to say to 
him that he is absolutely mistaken. That project was adopted 
in the bill of 1913, and in one of the paragraphs which I be- 
lieve he read a moment ago. I did make a slight mistake 
yesterday in the reasons I assigned for deferring that particu- 
lar part of the project to a later date. I stated that it was 
intended to be deferred until the balance of the project was 
completed. In that I was in error. I saw that afterwards, 
and I intended to correct it, but we became involved in other 
discussions and I overlooked it. The reason, as I recall, for the 
deferring of that project was that we wanted to postpone it 
until the city of Galveston should have complied with certain 
conditions imposed by it. The city has since complied with 
those conditions, or is ready to comply with them. Those con- 
ditions were referred to in the discussion yesterday and the 
item amended so as to meet certain objections. The document 
to which the gentleman refers, namely, House Document 1390, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, on page 4 says: 

With reference to the extension of the Galveston sea wall, it is 
recommended that appropriation be made for this work when the city 
of Galveston and other local interests shall have donated the required 
lands to the Government, shall have quieted all claims to the present 
San Jacinto Reservation, and shall have given assurance satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War that it will construct 3,300 feet of similar 
sea-wall extension, 

That is the correction I wished to make yesterday, but I over- 
looked it at the end of the discussion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the gentleman kindly quote the 
statute as it appears, under which this project is construed tu 
be law—the sea-wall-extension section of the project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The statute itself did not mention the 
sea wall specifically, but embraced it by adopting the project 
without any reservation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I not ask, Mr. Chairman, if the part 
of the project adopted referred directly to the channel to Texas 
City, and whether or not the gentleman construes that refer- 
ence to the channel to Texas City to also adopt the reference 


to the sea wall? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. As I recall it, it embraced two channels. 
One of them being the channel up to Texas City. This part of 
the statute that the gentleman read awhile ago, is, Continuing 
improvement and maintenance, in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document 1390, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session, and the conditions therein specified.” These were some 
of the conditions I have just read. : 

Now, there are two other projects in this bill on all fours 
with this one. One is the Lake Union and Washington Canal, 
in the State of Washington. Part of that project was deferred 
and we have provided for it in this bill. Another is the project 
at Racine, Wis. A portion of that project was deferred—indeed, 
only a part was adopted—and we are taking care of the re- 
mainder in this bill in precisely the same way that we are tak- 
ing care of the Galveston sea wall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cache River, Ark.: For maintenance, $3,000. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARRMAN], the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, he has not met this question 
raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapwar]. 
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This project never has been adopted. It was not adopted in the 
Engineers 


act of 1913. The Board of has recognized that it 
was not adopted, and the report of the gentleman’s own com- 
mittee recognizes that the project that was adopted in 1913 
does not include this sea wall. Referring to this, I hold in my 
hand the report of the committee referring to the project that 
was adopted in 1913, and which the gentleman says includes 
this*sea wall. The report says: 

The estimated cost of the project adopted was $1,400,000. 

Then $1,400,000 does not include the sea wall. That is an ad- 
ditional $1,100,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nobody has ever said, my friend, that it 
ineluded the sea wall, because that money was not appropriated 
or authorized for the purpose of building the sea wall. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the gentleman does not get my 
point. I am speaking of what the project was. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think I do; but I do not think the gen- 
tleman understands what the adoption of a project is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. Here are three items recom- 
mended by the special board, including three entirely distinct 
things. One is the sea wall, one is the improvement of this 
channel, and the other is certain dredging outside of these two 
other propositions; and the law of 1913 adopted but one of 
those three items. In confirmation of that, I refer to the re- 
port of the board itself, where it clearly shows that what the 
board had in mind as adopted by the act of 1913, because the 
members of that board say that the total cost of the project 
adopted was $1,400,000, and therefore it could not include this 
sea wall. 

Now, I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We adopted a project in that bill, as the 
gentleman will admit? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. We adopted one of the three projects 
inéluded in this special report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the act so state that it is one of 
three? 

Mr. LENROOT. It identifies specifically one of the three. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The channel to Texas City. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; the channel to Texas City. And let 
me call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the item fol- 
lowing this is the item for the channel to Texas City, the mainte- 
nance of this very work that was adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is for continuing the improvement and 
for maintenance of the project submitted in House Document 
1890, Sixty-second Congress, third session. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the gentleman read the description 
of the project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Subject to the conditions therein. 

Mr. LENROOY. What was it for? The item in the act of 
1913 is “ improving the channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas 
City.” That is one of the three projects reported upon by the 
special board, and that is the project that you are referring to 
in this act of 1913, and not the sea wall at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
War Department and the Board of Engineers have differed with 
him, because they have expended money on the very channel that 
this sea wall is designed to protect. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say that the War Department has not 
differed with me, and I again call attention to the report of the 
Army engineers themselves, made this year, where they say spe- 
cifically that the project adopted in 1913 involved a cost of 
$1,400,000, whieh was exactly the amount, in exactly the same 
ligures, that the board estimated for, outside of the sea wall. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in seven minutes, two minutes to be used by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate may be continued for seven minutes 


on this paragraph and all amendments thereto. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a 
question? 


Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the position of the gentleman from Florida 
apparently that if in a report there are a dozen different projects 
included, and we adopt one, we thereby adopt the other 11? 


Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly the position of the gentleman 
from Florida; and I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this: That so far as that sea wall was concerned that report 
was recommended upon a condition, and if it was the inten- 
tion to adopt the sea-wall part of that report the condition 
would have been stated just as it is stated in this bill. This 
proposition in the bill is complete in itself in accordance with 
the report of the board, and it is the first time that it has 
appeared in any bill that has become a law. 

Now, I want to call attention to one other thing. In the 
report of the gentleman's committee, which I hold in my hand, 
not one single word is found concerning this matter, and the 
gentleman owes an explanation to the House as to why an item 
of this kind has been reported, which he now says was an 
adopted project, when the committee report is absolutely silent 
upon that subject. I yield to the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will answer in my own time. 

Mr. LENROOT.. Very well. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes. : d 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What was the date when that 
was adopted? 

Mr. LENROOT. March 4, 1913, and the report was made—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. February 11. 

Mr. LENROOT. February 11. 

Mr. GOOD. If it is not a new project, why the new language? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What was the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. LENROOT. He wants to know, if it is not a new project, 
why the new language. And I will ask further, why did not 
your committee comply with the recommendations of the board 
if, as you say, it was adopted in the act of 1913? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If we are to provide for the sea wall at 
all, we have got to use new language. The language in the bill 
of 1918 would not care for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not, because you did not adopt 
it. That is the reason, and it was not the intention to adopt it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this committee and this House seem to 
be in a position that, irrespective of the facts, they will sustain 
this Committee on Rivers and Harbors. They started out upon 
the proposition that no new project would be permitted in this 
bill except New York Harbor. Now, it is absolutely proven 
that there is a new project, and not only that it is a new project 
but that the committee in making their report have not said one 
single word about this project in the report itself. The commit- 
tee owe it to themselves, and I want to say to the gentleman 
from Florida and the gentleman from Texas, in view of this 
late discovery they ought to be willing to permit unanimous 
consent to return to consider this matter and have a vote upon 
its merits. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I can not say any more 
than I have already said. This is a part of an old project that 
was adopted, as anyone will see who reads the report carefully, 
and, as I said a short time ago, it is in the same class with two 
other projects to which I called attention—that at Racine, Wis., 
and that of Puget Sound-Lake Washington waterway. There 
is practically no difference between them in so far as the ques- 
tion of new projects is concerned. 

Now, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors adopted that rule 
regarding new projects, and under its definition of new projects 
Getermined those three projects to be old projects. That classi- 
fication was acquiesced In so far as the committee was con- 
cerned when those items were placed in the bill, and we have 
not departed from that rule in any particular. This is not a 
new project within the definition fixed by the majority of the 
members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. I think that is 
all I care to say. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is exhausted. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, let us read some of the bill. There 
will be more opportunity. k 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. All right. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that we 
may now return to the item, page 18, line 21, entitled “ Galveston 
Channel, Tex.,” for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to return to page 18, line 21, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment to the Galveston Channel item. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. I shall have to object to 


that, because we had that up yesterday and discussed it fully. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Francis River and tributaries, Ark.: For maintenance of improve- 
ment of St. Francis and L'Anguiile Rivers and Blackfish Bayou, $9,500, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendme:t. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

W offered by Mr. DowELL: Page 22, strike out lines 1, 2, 
a „ 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation, like numer- 
ous others in this bill, during the time this project has been in 
existence, has resulted in practically no benefit to the public. 
I want to call attention to the report of the engineers upon this 
item. This covers three items—the St. Francis and L’Anguille 
Rivers and Blackfish Bayou. I quote from the report of the Engi- 
neer of the United States Army, page 2729: 

All fens on these streams during the fiscal year 1915 were by 
hired labor with Government pies. The snag boat A. B. Johnson (hand 
propelled), which was in ordinary at Madison, Ark., 60 miles above the 
mouth, resumed operations Octo! 26, 1014. The boat worked down 
to Blackfish Bayou, 38 miles above mouth, and then upstream to Burr 
Place, 120 miles above mouth, after which it worked down to Madison, 
going in ordinary there January 28, 1915. By those operations 684 
sna were removed, 7 drifts broken, 289 trees cut and 220 others 
gir led between Burr Piace, 120 miles above mouth, and the mouth of 

lackfish Bayou. There were no operations on L'Anguille or Black- 
fish Bayou during the year. 

Further, from the same page, I read the following: 

Neither of the tributary streams are navigable during low water, and 
the mam stream-—the St. Francls—is navigable by only very light- 
draft boats at that time. pariak thè calendar year 1914 the St. 
Francis River in the vicinity of Madison was too low for navigation 

urposes from June 17 to December 29, and in the vicinity of Marked 

> from June 14 to December 31. Blackfish Bayou, up to the mouth 

of the Fiftcenmile Bayou. was too low from January 1 to 30, June 4 

to 25, and June 29 to December 31. On the L'Anguille the periods 

1 to February 7, July 22 to September 5, October 1 to 
18, October 31 to December 17, December 21 to 30. 

This project was inaugurated in 1871. One hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand dollars has been appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment for this project. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to correct the gentleman there, if 
he will pardon me just a moment. It may be immaterial, 
but 

Mr. DOWELL, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The project was adopted in 1902. 

Mr. DOWELL. In 1871, according to the engineer's report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, well, the gentleman has not read the 
righit report. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have also read the report of the committee. 
I have read from page 2729 of the engineer's report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If he will look at page 1007—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not desire to have the gentleman take 
up all of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He will find it was adopted in 1902. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Chairman, I shall have to ask for more 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has not yet expired. 
The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. DOWELL. This report further states: 


The improvement has bad no material effect upon freight rates, ex- 
cept on freights moving between Marianna and Mississippi River points, 
On such the river rate is slightly less than the rail rate. 

Now, gentlemen, if $169,000, appropriated by the Government 
since 1871, has produced absolutely no good results, it occurs 
to me that it is a waste of public money to make further con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not all that is in this proposition. 
Behind this is another proposition which proposes to dig a 
eannl along this river for 81 miles, where there is absolutely 
no stream at all. I want to call attention to the report of the 
hearings before this committee, with reference to a part of this 
River St. Francis. I read from the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, dated January 20, 1916, in 
statement of Hon. Tuappevs H. Caraway, a Representative 
from the State of Arkansas: 

St. Francis River for 81 miles has no defined channel or banks. It 
varies in width—that the sunk lands—from a quarter of a mile to 
about 7 miles. I notice in the rt the engineer states that it is 
from one fourth to 23 miles, but ha lived for quite a while in the 
so-called lake or sunk-land section, I am entirely familiar with it, and 
know that he is in error somewhat. The channel of the river, or what 
used to be the channel, has almost entirely disap . When I first 
knew the river, as far up as Lake City, through the sunk lands, steam- 
boats of considerable size ran. That was only 15 (nee? ago. Where 
the wagon and railway bridges cross the lake at Lake City, and which 
have draws, and were built within the last or seven years, under 
these draws there are now islands and willow wing, which 
are tall enough to reach from this floor to the ceiling. e channel Is 
choked with a growth which we locally call smartweed. 


The gentleman objects. The Clerk will 


wero Januar 


trees 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask for five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to call attention briefly to a part of 
this investigation to show what the purpose, or rather to show 
the idea that the one had who is behind the project when it was 
presented. 

I quote from the chairman of the committee at the hearing: 

The Cuarrman. I want to call E A attention to the fact that the 
committee does not deal with public lands in any way and does 
not deal with the matter of drainage unless it happens to be one of the 
incidents of the improvement of a navigable waterway. 

“Mr. Caraway. I unders' hat, and, with all due deference to the 
chairman, I understand that a great deal of the river and harbor im- 
porone work has commerce only as a secondary incident, though it 
s the alleged reason for the improvement. 

That is what is the matter with this bill. The alleged reason 
for improvement is different from the actual reason for improve- 
ment. When this project is completed it is estimated that it will 
cost the Government something over $600,000. It is merely for 
the purpose of draining 52,000 acres of swamp lands in the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri, and these gentlemen have practically 
conceded before the committee that the main purpose was for 
the improvement of waste lands in these two States. It seems 
to me the time has come when we should stop drawing on the 
Treasury of the United States for the purpose of draining the 
districts In these various States. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
who has just concluded quoted one sentence from a statement 
I made before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and from 
that, drawing a conclusion, said that the only object I had in 
view was the drainage of lands. There is not anything in the 
language that would warrant the inference and nothing that 
expresses the idea. 

The St. Francis River rises in the State of Missouri. It 
flows down and forms the boundary line for a short distance 
between the States of Arkansas and Missouri. It then passes 
through the State of Arkansas and empties into the Mississippi 
River at Helena. It is navigable for 285 miles. It carries over 
200,000 tons of freight yearly. That portion of the river upon 
which an expenditure is here asked is known as the “sunken 
lands.” In 1811 an earthquake destroyed the bed of this river 
for 81 miles. The channel above that is well defined with 
banks 18 feet above low-water’ mark, and just below that it 
has a well-defined channel with banks 23 feet above low water. 
In this 81-mile stretch destroyed by the earthquake the river 
is spread out over the sunken land varying in width from one- 
quarter of a mile to 7 miles. 

Even within the last 15 or 20 years there has been consider- 
able commerce through that portion of the river, but it has been 
greatly impeded by vegetation and other obstructions. The river 
is broken up into three segments; the lower part, 135 miles in 
length, has been kept open by snagging and the removal of ob- 
structions. Considerable commerce floats on that part of the 
stream. Above this, extending from the head of the sunken 
lands to the mouth of the Varner River in Missouri, there is u 
depth of about 3 feet at low water, and there is considerable 
commerce on that section. The middle part is the “ sunk lands.” 
The river is broken up in that way into three parts. The project 
to which the gentleman refers seeks to have the river canalized 
through the sunken lands. Now, the gentleman ought to have 
gone a little further in his statement and told the House of the 
proposition made to the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and 
that the one adopted by that committee is not ultimately to cost 
the Federal Government a nickel. He learned that when he 
read the report. 

The proposition is this: That the Government is to im- 
prove the river along the lines it one time adopted, for in June, 
1880 a bill passed the House providing for the canalization of the 
St. Francis River through the sunken land. This was to be 
done entirely at the expense of the Government and in the 
interest of navigation. While the present project looks to the 
canalization of the river in the same way, it is not to cost the 
Federal Government one cent. According to the estimate made 
by Mr. Whittemore, a civil engineer in the employment of the 
Government, working under the War Department, there are 
52,000 acres of Government land as rich as was ever seen now 
practically destroyed by this condition. Mr. Whittemore went 
over this portion of the river last summer. These lands are 
now worthless. You can not go upon them for any purpose at 
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all, but he says that for an expenditure of $610,000 the river 
could be canalized and these lands reclaimed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas to continue for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman's position is that the Govern- 
ment is to advance the $610,000 for the purpose of digging a 
ditch or canal through the 52,000 acres of land for the purpose 
of drainage, is it not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not that what the gentleman said before 
the committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it that in effect? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I did not say that in either those words 
or in effect. I said this: Congress has adopted this project to 
improve this broad stretch of river in the interest of commerce. 
I said that if the Government would carry out that project, ad- 
vance the money, dig the canal through that part of the St. 
Francis River, permitting these lands that the engineer says 
would be reclaimed by that canal to be then sold to actual 
homesteaders at a price and under such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of the Interior might direct—if this did not 
return to the Government every dollar that the Government ex- 
pended in making the improvement, that the State of Arkansas 
and the State of Missouri by acts of their respective legislatures 
would empower the Secretary of the Interior to assess benefits 
upon the adjacent lands and collect enough to repay to the Gov- 
ernment any deficit. That is what I said. 

Mr. DOWELL. But it is true, is it not, that the Govern- 
ment was to advance the $610,000? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why, that is true. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is what I was asking. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman state whether the St. Francis River and its tributaries 
are subject to flood. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are. I hope I may have time to ex- 
plain this condition. The St. Francis Valley is in this shape: 
There is a high ridge of land extending from Cape Girardeau. 
in Missouri, running nearly south and touching the Mississippi 
River again at Helena, Ark. This ridge is known as Crowleys 
Ridge. The Mississippi River lies east of that ridge, and the 
valley of the St. Francis River is almost in the center, between 
this ridge and the Mississippi River. The ridge rises two or 
three hundred feet in height several miles west of the St. 
Francis River, the Mississippi banks being 9 or 10 feet higher 
than the valley and several miles east of it. The vailey of the 
St. Francis is a trough. All of the waters coming down from 
the ridge flowing east, all of the waters coming out of the 
Mississippi flowing west, must pass down this valley of the St. 
Francis. As it now is it is being destroyed. The people in 
that section have taxed themselves for the purpose of drainage. 
West of the St. Francis River and between the ridge and the 
river they have expended of their own money more than 
$2,700,000 for local drainage purposes. Those drainage canals 
are useless, or nearly so, unless this river is made to perform 
the service for which it was originally intended, namely, to 
carry these waters from this ridge through its channel. Through 
this stretch of 81 miles it can not do it. While the present 
flood waters passing through the St. Francis at the head of the 
sunk lands is 9,000 flood feet per second, there are drainage 
projects that empty into this river that will, when completed, 
increase this amount to 30,000 feet per second. This will put 
two and a half times as much water in that valley as it now 
Uns. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many acres of submerged 
land does the Government own? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Fifty-two thousand acres. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean that the Govern- 
ment owns this land? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact that under the grant of 1850 
wll of this land was granted to the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri? * 


No. 


Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that it was granted for school purposes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what the gentleman means. Let 
me answer, because my time is limited. Under the swamp- 
land grant of 1850 all lands not fit for cultivation, not suitable 
then for agricultural purposes owing to flood conditions, were 
granted to the States of Arkansas, Missouri, and other States 
for the purpose of reclamation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be permitted to proceed for two minutes, as I 
desire to ask him a question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Make it five minutes, and let me finish. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Arkansas may continue for 
five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, let me answer the question. Going 
back, a grant from the Government to the State or to an indi- 
vidual is never a completed transaction until the lands are sur- 
veyed and platted, and the Secretary of the Interior 
` ar 8 So the Supreme Court of the United States 
nas held. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It must be platted, and the governor must 
have signiſied his selection of this land, and this selection must 
have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior before 
title passes. No unsurveyed lands ever passed from the Gov- 
ernment to anyone. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is, the complete title. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. These 52,000 acres—estimated—were 
never surveyed. In 1898, under what is known as the com- 
promise act, by which the State of Arkansas and the General 
Government entered into an agreement affecting these and other 
lands, the Government released the State from certain obliga- 


. tions and confirmed patents to certain lands that the State had 


undertaken to pass title to, and in consideration of this upon 
the part of the Government the State ceded to the General Gov- 
ernment its right to any unpatented lands at that time affected 
by the swamp and overflow grant. The Supreme Court in the 
case of Little v. Williams (231 U. S., October term 1913, p. 335) 
and approved in Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. against St. 
Francis Levee Board said that the title to unsurveyed lands 
remained in the Government, and the State had no right to 
them even though reclaimed. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I just read two lines from the decision 
of ne Supreme Court upon that question of the transfer by the 

nt? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Two lines will not tell us what the coart 
says. Read the entire opinion. 

Mr. DOWELL, It will take but two lines to tell you what it 
says on this question: 

When he made such identification— 


That is, the Secretary of the Interior, and that was by the 
survey and by granting a patent— 
then, and not before, the State was entitled to a patent. 


Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. 

Mr. DOWELL. And on such patent the fee-simple title 
vested in the State. 

Now, is it not true that after the grant of this land was made 
to the State of Arkansas and the State of Missouri, and the 
survey completed, the State of Arkansas was entitled to re- 
ceive the patent and the complete title? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir. The State of Arkansas relinquished 
al of its inchoate right that it might have had to unsurveyed 
lands by the legislature’s accepting the act of Congress of 1898, 
and the Supreme Court passing upon that very question said 
that the State of Arkansas had no further interest in these 
lands. 

Mr. DOWELL. The language I read 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me. I am familiar with that 
litigation and I know what it is. You read it and get some- 
body to tell you what it means. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
skipped the project that he asked to strike out in order to make 
an argument against this one we are now discussing. Certainly 
if it is worth the Government’s while to reclaim lands out 
West and to make homes for its people, it would be as well for 
it here to improve a navigable river that it has said is worth 
while to improve in the interest of commerce, when at the same 
time it will reclaim lands enough to furnish homes to 1,300 
families with farms of 40 acres each, which, according to the 
statement of the engineer who went over it, is the richest land 
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he ever saw, and which will not cost the Government one cent to 
reclaim, und at the same time give on this river 235 miles of 
uninterrupted. navigable water. In addition to that—and: I am 
going to be frank with you—it. will reclaim other hundreds of 
thousands: of acres of as fine land as you ever saw, land now 
privately owned. It will also serve the purpose for which 
they dug drainage ditches- that have-cost the people $2,700,000 
to construct, and that will remain practically useless if the 
gentleman’s motion prevails. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman. has. expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY: Mr; Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconn by. inserting the statement T 
made on Saturday, January, 29, 1916, while: before the Com- 
mittee. on Rivers and Harbors, and from which the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Dowett]; quoted, and further to have ap- 
pended thereto and printed as a part of it the letter received by 
me from Mr. George F. Whittemore, a civil engineer, who sur- 
veyed the river during the summer of 1915. 

The statement aud letter are as follows: 

Sr. Francis River, Ank. AND. Mo. 

HON. THADDEUS: H. CARAWAY;. A REPRESNTATIVE, IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
gentlemen of the committee, Mr. 


STATEMENT OF 


River Crea what is known as the sunk lands, that part: of the river 
which was destroyed, or 
have not the number of the two. bills, 
however, one being introduced by Mr, ROSSELL of Missouri and one by 
pony They are agenteei and’ were introduced on the same day and 
seck the same relief. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My bill is No. 6872. It is identical with Mr. Canawar’s 
ae not the same number. We introduced the same character 
of bill. 


Mr. Caraway: I will state what the matter is we seek. The St. 
Francis River for 81 miles has no defined’ channel or banks, It varies 
in width—that is, the sunk lands — from a quarter of a mile to about 7 
miles. 4 notice that in the report the engineer states that it is from 
one-fourth, to 21 miles, but DANIK lived for quite a while in the so- 
called lake or sunk-land section am: entirely familiar with it; and 
know that he is in error somewhat. The channel of the river, or what 
used to be the channel, has, almost entirely disap; + When I first 
knew the river, as far up as Lake City, through the sunk lands, steam- 
boats of considerable size ran: That was only 15 years ago. ere 
the wagon and railway bridges cross the lake at Lake City, and which 
have draws, and were bullt within the last six or seren years, under 
these draws there are now islands and willow trees growing; which 
are tail 185170 to reach from this floor to the ceiling. The channel 
is choked with a growth which we locally call smartweed. It grows 
to a height of 15 or 20 feet, and at places I have seen it so thick that 
it appeared to be land on which you might walk, but if you attempted 
to do so vou would sink in 10 or 15 feet. I knew a very estimable gen- 
tleman to lose his life because he mistook that formation of weeds for. 
land. He walked out on it and was drowned. 

The river, as a consequence of this formation and other causes, has 
destroyed, or-is. destroying, the lands on both sides of it. The waters 
come . and pile up on this sunk land and do a great deal of damage 
to lands on either side of the stream, both in Arkansas and Missouri: 
The people ip these localities have expended in the last few years for 
levees and drainage in attempting to_relleve their situation, on my 


have earned 
rotect their lands from this condition and 
Therefore, they are without resources other than 


them when they 
been devoted to an effort to 
improve their homes. 


The last Rivers and Harbors. Committee: was kind enough, at my, re- 
uest; to Gan us a survey of the river, extending from Madison, in St. 
— mnty, to St. 


m- overflows: 


the engineer in charge at Little Rock, but is now at Humbo 
in California, When he began to make this survey I asked him 

he would, in addition to ascertaining be devel- 
ope on the river and the possible cost of improvement, tell us what; 
if any, lands might be reclaimed: and what would be the: ble cost 
of canalizing the river, so as to reclaim these lands. With that idea 
in view, he made the survey, and I want to read a part of the letter 
in which he sets forth his findings. Omitting the first Paragraph, he 


lat Ba ji 
what commerce 


have a len 
would reel 


fled to brin; 
the width at bottom of p: 
feet.” 


We are not coming here asking the Government to give us an 
or ultimately to be out a dollar. We are asking that l edon 8 
to ascertain what the exact cost will be and what will be necessary to 
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of the year wi 
floor on which I stand, The lands belong to 


entertain is that if 
reclaim these lands, and Mr. Whittemore says they are the richest. he 
ever saw. We are asking that the Government furnish money to. re- 
claim these lands and then permit the lands to be sold, somewhat.accord- 
ing to the plan of the reclamation of the arid lands in the West under 
irrigation, and we are offering to do this: If you will aid us to reclaim 
these lands in this way, we will then sell them in tracts, of not less than 
40 acres and not in excess of 160 acres, the lands to be sold to bona 
fide homesteaders at prices they are able to pay and on terms. to meet 
their necessities, 

We then, offer, if the receipts reailzed_from these sales fall to repay 
to the Government ey: dollar invested in the project, together with 
interest, that by. acts of the Legislatures. of Missouri and Arkansas— 
and we do not ask you to expend this money except for the survey until 
we do our part—we will empower the Secretary of the Interior to 
assess and collect betterments on all lands affected on either side of 
the river in an amount sufficient to repay this deficit. We can not lift 
ourselves by our bootstraps; we can not reclaim this country without 
help. Here is a fertile country. Some of the land has been reclaimed; 
but, as I said in the beginning, the people on those- Jands are not 
wealthy. Most of the holdi are small, and it has required every 
cent our people could earn to build their homes, They are not asking 
the Government to give them a cent; they are asking only that it lend 
its credit to reclaim these lands that are now | ing waste, amounting, 
according to the statement of Mr. Whittemore, to 52,000 acres. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Are they Government lands? 

Mr. CARAWAY., Yes; these lands belong to the Government: They 
are worthless now. and will remain so until this improvement is made. 

The CHAIRMAN, I want to call your-attention: to the fact that the 
committee does not deal with pa e lands in any way and really does 
not deal with the matter of drainage unless it happens to be one of 
the incidents-of the improvement of’a navigable waterway, 

Mr. Caraway. I understand that, and, with all due deference: to 
the chairman, I understand that a great deal of the river and 
improvement work has commerce only as a secondary incident, though 
it Is the alleged reason for the improvement. 

The CHAIRMAN, I will say that I think the committee could hardly 


see its war clear to report a bill or: carry an item in the rivers and 
harbors bill that dealt solely with land reclamation. 


Mr. Canaway. This does not deal solely with that. I am trying to 
state the whole case, and in order to do so I probably should have 
stated it more in detail. The St. Francis: River has been an adopted 
project: for the improvement of navigation for nearly 50 years, and 
hte 6 river and harbor bill carries an item for its continued improve- 
ment, - 

Mr. Swrrzar. For the improvement of the river at this point? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes; this stretch of the. river is. included in the bills, 
but; as a matter of fact, in the last few years no work has been done 
on this part of the river. 

Mr. Boomer. The originali project for the improvement of the St. 
41787 River was carried in the rivers and harbors act of March 3, 

Mr. Caraway. Yes, sir; and the act of 1880 carried a provision for 
doing exactly what I am asking now, except under the theory that it 
was for the promotion of navigation, and was to be done without coop- 
eration. Let me tell you. something ut: the improvement of the 
St. Francis River. Congress started in above the sunk lands and im- 
proved the river for about 80 miles, but recently this was cut down to 
abont 18 miles. It snagged out that part of the river and then skipped 
81 miles and commenced again, so that the improvement is broken up 
into two fra nts. There are about 75 boats of one kind or another, 
but most ot them are small motor boats cusped in local navigation in 
the middle strip, or sunk-land portion of the river, with an average hanl 
of 10 miles, but if this river were ed through these sunk lands 
you would have 225 miles of: continuous estab peeing 

Mr. Kennepy. that contemplate.any locks or dams? 

Mr. Caraway. No, sir; not one. 


Mr. KENNEDY.. In other words, it is a ditch through there. 


river, and we are coming to you now 
and asking you to do what you at one time said you were going to do 
in aid of navigation. We are offering in addition: thereto a repayment 
to the Government of all it may expend. If you dig a canal through 
these sunk lands vou will reclaim these acres. That will furnish 
homes for 1,300 families, with 40 acres: to each family, and it is as 
rich land as is to be found anywhere in the world: It would: furnish: 
homes for about 6.500 people, aud this improvement can be made for 
$610,000, according to the estimate of Mr. Whittemore, which is 812. 


acre, 

R know you can sell every acre of that reclaimed land for $25 an acre 
to poepie who are actually seeking homes, and they, would be delighted 
to buy it. In addition, there are nearly 200,000 acres of land in. pri- 
vate ownership which. will be rendered suitable for cultivation that. is 
now. unsuitable, and a great deal of the country. will be greatly benv- 
fited, and more than, $2,500,000, worth of private drainage enterprises, 
to pay for which the people have gone into their pockets, and taxed 
themsel ve: which are now in danger of destroyed by reason 
of the choked condition of this river—will be rendered safe and usabie, 
ad ocd for which they were con- 
e 


structed. For example, one drai teh which cost the people ox 
‘| Clay County $456,000, together with the levees that were erected: to 
aid it, and which drained the country to an average width of 5 to 


10 miles, was partly filled up last August when we had an unusually 
high water, and the people lost $200,000- of their investment, every 
dollar of which has to be pa by people who are poor.. They, have 
taxed their homes to pay this, and this loss would not have fallen upon 
this improvement had been made. We are not tax shirkers. 
We pay the regular State and county taxes; we pay a special tax for 
schools; we pay a Spactel tax for roads, and in addition we pay a 
tax to buila levees ong the Mississippi River, which tax is now 20 
gente pee: acre, and goes up about 5 cents per acre every: year: or two. 
In ad tion we also pay 28 to 50 cents per acre for local drainage: We 
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are but asking that you do your part toward e this land that 
belongs to the Government by continuing the project that you adopted by 
the act of 1880 in aid of navigation. I do not know to what extent 
the river is going to be used for navigation, but for that pu e it 
gives great promise, and we want it so improved that the lands also 
max be reclaimed and be of use to the people. 

Mr. Booner. The St. Francis River, outside of the section called the 
sunk-land section, has a well-defined channel? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes, sir. 
. — 1 cs The sunk lands begin in Dunklin County, Mo., below 
Shipley 

Mr. Caraway. Yes, sir. 

Booner. Do you ra what the width of that strip is; the 


Mr. 
strip called the sunk lands 
Mr The sunk lands vary in width from a 


. Canawar. Yes, sir; I do. 
quarter of a mile to 7 miles. 

r. BOOHER. you know how much below the surface of the Mis- 
sissippi River the sunk lands are? 

Mr. Caraway. I did know that, but I do not recall it now. If you 
W nee me, I will make a statement that will give you that infor- 
ination. 

Mr. Boomer. Where the river strikes these sunk lands it practically 
becomes a swamp? 

Mr. Caraway. Absolutely. 

Mr. Boohrn. For what distance? 

Mr. Carawax. Eighty-one miles. 

Mr. Booner. How much of that is in Missouri, in miles? 

Mr. Caraway. I can tell you that approximately. There are about 
36 miles in Missouri. 

Mr. BOOHER, And the balance is in Arkansas? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boousr. In what counties in Arkansas? 

Mr. Caraway. In Clay, Greene, Craighead, and Poinsett Counties, 
5 and just a littie corner of Mississippi County is affected 
y it. 

Mr. Boonen. In Missouri it is in Dunklin County? 

Mr. Canaway. Yes, sir. Sixteen miles above the head of the sunk 

lands the St. Francis River has a channel with banks 17 feet above the 
low-water state; 9 miles below the sunk eZ, at Marked it has 


ty 

h, there 
are willows growing up, in some places coming through the flooring of 
the bridges. There is no sign of a river there, and for three-quarters 
of a mile up and down stream, where I used to see the river, there is 
nothing now to be seen but vegetation. However, there is water there, 
and if you should probe down through this growth you would be apt 
to find water anywhere from 18 inches to 10 feet deep. If you canalize 
this river, you make it a continuous navigable stream for whatever 
uses it may be put, and I think the reports will show that this river 
carries about as much commerce as the ordinary streams for which 
appropriations are made, and you will, in addition, reclaim these lands, 
As I said before, we are not Ssang that the Government shall ulti- 
mately be out a cent. We are willing to pay whatever interest the 
Government has to pay on this investment, and we will pay back every 
cent when these lands are reclaimed and sold. We do not seek nor 
want to open these lands for the exploitation of big corporations. We 
want to open them for homes for poor ple. e want them for 
those who will live on them and rear families and help uplift and up- 
build our State. If from the sale of these lands the Government does 
not get back all money required to make this improvement, we will, by 
acts of the Legislatures of Missouri and Arkansas, empower the 8 
retary of the Interior to assess benefits on all lands lying within the 
basin which haye been reclaimed or which may be benefited by the 
improvement. 

Mr. Boomer. Do you know, from the information you have gathered 
about that situation, how that land was before the earthquake? 

Mr. Caraway. No; I do not. The earthquake was in 1811. But 
you can tell by an examination of the country that the land originally 
was covered with onk, cottonwood, and black-walnut timber. t the 
time of this disturbance the land dropped anywhere from 8 to 10 feet, 
bat a great deal of the timber is yet standing. 

Mr. HER. Did it not drop as much as 20 feet in some places? 

Mr. Caraway. I did not understand so. 

Mr. HER. How about that, Mr. RUSSELL? 

Mr. RUSSELL. About four years ago, which was just 100 years after 
the occurrence of this earthquake, I placed in the record a letter writ- 
ten by an old lady whose name, I believe, was Eliza Bryan, and she 
stated in that letter, or at least I got the idea from some one, that 
the land sunk from 8 to 20 feet in different places, and sometimes 
more. 

Mr. Boonen. I think I read somewhere that they sunk as much as 
22 feet. 

Mr Russert. Probably that much in some places, It varied at dif- 
ferent places. 

Mr. Caraway. All of that sunk land is crisscrossed with fallen tim- 
ber that has been submerged and yet not decayed. Vegetation has 
grown up in its bed since that time and has literally choked the river. 

The Cuainman, What kind of timber is that? 

carder Cypress, oak, cottonwood, and there is some black 
walnut. 

Now, you can take this country just u 
stroyed. The people have gone on it and made homes—most of them 
poor people, as I said before. They live in very cheap houses, but 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any dead ress anywhere indicating that 
there was a cypress growth before that d sunk? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes; millions of feet of it. There are cypress trees 
still standing In it that I am sure must be hundreds of years old. 
Some of them are not exactly perpendicular but are set at angles, 
showing that when the land sank they were standing timber and not o 
later growth. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a section of Florida to the west of the 
Apalachicola River that is supposed to have sunk during the same 
disturbance, and there are large spree trees there. Of course, they 
are dead, but they are there, nerertheless, Cypress as a rule does not 


to where the land was de- 


in New Madrid County, 
eatr dro that in Arkansas. I have seen 
drid a guich about 20 or 25 feet in depth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of the land is planted in corn. 

Mr. Caraway. I know. If the river is not improved, however, it 
is going to render the remainder of the land worthless. 
to destroy it. We have at this time there on the St. Fran iver 
an overflow caused by this situation that will average in width 15 
miles. The only railroad in that immediate section has been out of 
commission for a week. Last August when the crops were standing 
there came an unusual rainy season, and the whole country was sub- 
merged and crops ruined. A great ridge is building across the river. 
The water now piles up against this and spills out over the country 
and threatens the homes of all of our people living in that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a modification of the present project for 
Soe improvement of that river recently reported in House Document 

o. 60. 
Mr. Canawar. I have it here before me. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are now requesting a survey? 

Mr. Caraway. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And would you be vining to have a survey, merely 
requesting the engineers to reinvestigate the matter with a view of 
seeing whether cooperation can be furnished by the people there with 
a view to coordina the improvement of the river with the drainage 
of the contiguous lands? 

Mr. Caraway. Let me be certain that I understand you. You want 
to know whether we would be willing to a t a survey and at the 
time of the survey to ascertain how much, if at all, the people are willing 
to cooperate in making the improvement? 

The ANER, Wal, in any way. Of course, your idea is one of 

on 
r. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. You present a proposition that you say eventually 


there was a 
ere near New 


coo! 


Mr. Caraway. I am ng to guarantee it will not. We will put 
millions of dollars’ wo of prope: back of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was foing to ask you whether you would be willing 
to have such a survey as 1 suggest? 


60 reached me. I notice that 
Mr. Wittemore s it will take for a physical survey, in order to de- 
termine the very thing I am asking for now, 828.000; that it will re- 
uire 1,500 miles of 1 If you adopt our bill, or any modifica- 

tion the committee sees fit, use we have no prido of authorship 
in the bill, you would give us this survey, and Mr. RUSSELL could to 
the Legislature of Missouri, and I could go to the Legislature of Ar- 
kansas, which meets next January, and we could get an act empow- 
ering the Secretary of the Interior, after these lands have been disposed 
of, If necessary then, to assess and collect betterments. 1 have in 
my office now a petition 2 by 10,000 people interested in this mat- 
ter. I believe that practically’ the entire population of that part of 
Arkansas affected by it are asking this. I know more than 500 from 
Mr. RvuSSELI’s district in Misso ve sent requests to me, Of course, 
you would have to authorize and make the survey, but before you do 
more, the bill provides that the Legislatures of Missouri and Arkansas 
shall empower the Secretary of the Interior, after he has disposed of 
these rı med lands, to assess whatever benefit may be necessary to 

y the Government every cent that has Tp ed. 

Ir. BooHer. Has this land ever been disposed of by the Government? 

Mr. Caraway. No. sir; it has never been surveyed. 

Mr. Boonen. None of it? 

Mr. Caraway. Not an acre of this 52,000 acres has had a suryeyor's 
chain on it. In the origina) survey of this river the meander line of 
this lake left quite a large section of coun that is now under cultt- 
yation within the meander line, but within the last six or seven years 
the Government has reclaimed that land, claiming that there was a 
mistake in the o I survey, and then that part of it was opened 
for homesteads. e do not want to repossess that; we do not want 
to oust the homesteader of one cent’s worth of his property; we do 
not seek those lands. These 52,000 acres are practically covered with 
water nine months in the — and they are useless to anybody. No 
one has ever had the hardihood to p on them and try to live on them. 
There are no vested rights at all. he riparian owners have no claims 
on them, and no homesteader has sought to settle there. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Now, Arkansas has a law under which the State of 
Arkansas owns to the center of the lake. 

Mr, Caraway. The Arkansas law provides that on navigable streams 
the ri owner shall own to the low-water mark. The State owns 
the bed of the stream, but the State of Arkansas claims none of these 
unsurveyed lands which ile in this marshy * 
een Sta ae In Missouri the swamp and overtiow lands belong to the 

ool fund. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They were conyeyed for that purpose, but that does not 
include unsurveyed lands. 

Mr. HUMFRBREYS, I do not know about that. 

Mr. Caraway. That question has been settled by several cases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, one of them being the case of 
Williams v. Little, and another the Chapman & Dewe umber Co. v. 
The St. Francis Levee District. The decisions in ese cases were 
handed down only two or three years ago. I think they set at rest the 

uestion of the title to these lands. e lands are ying waste, and 

. Whittemore, who went over them, said they are the richest lands 
he ever saw. I am not asking that any corporation shall be permitted to 
exploit them for profit, but that the man who buys any of them shail doso 
su ject: to any condition that the Secretary of the Interior məy impose, 
1 og it is done in the Reclamation Service. 
e 


we are concerned the 
work we might authorize, 
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Mr. Caraway. I understand the Secretary of War will do the reclama- 
tion work, but the levying of taxes and the disposition of the land would 
be under the Secretary of the Interlor. Therefore I drew the bill in 
the form in which it now is. I tried as nearly as | greg to adapt the 
laws for the rezlamation of arid lands of the West to the improvement 
of this particular situation. You gentlemen realize there are thousands 
of people who are able to pay a small assessment and thereby eventually 
pay back to the Government the money it may expend, and in that way 
acquire and pay for a home. We want to help them by this legislation. 

would like to place in the record a letter and a statement of the 
cost of private dra nage and levee work that we are 1 

Mr. Boomer., You think that the riparian owners in the State of 
Arkansas have no rights in the matter? $ 

Mr. Caraway. I know that under the decision of the Supreme Court 
they have none. We tested that question out in a case that arose in 
Arkansas, and the Arkansas Supreme Court held that they had those 
rights, but on appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States that 
court reversed our court. 

er Boonen. They held that the riparian owners have no rights at 
all? 

Mr, Caraway. Absolutely none. 

I wish here to insert extracts from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States bearing on this question. 

With reference to the ſegal soy of the lands sought to be 
reclaimed by the improvement of the St. Francis River, the question is 
asked whether the lands reclaimed would become the property of the 
Government of the United States or the State in which the lands may 
be located. Those in Arkansas, which are possibly three-fourths of the 
lands herein sought to be reclaimed, are controlled ST the decision of 
Little c. Williams (231 U. S., October term, 1913, 335). Under what 
is known as the compromise act, in which the State of Arkansas under- 
took to surrender its inchoate rights in-all lands not then patented, and 
do other things, the Government accepted 7 5 lands and surrendered 
certain bonds, All the right and title of the State of Arkansas to any 
unsurveyed public lands was surrendered to the United States. How- 
ever, the decision of the court without question, while settling the com- 
promise act, lays down the doctrine that swamp and overflowed lands 
granted to the State by the acts of Congress of 1850 only pass by sur 
vey and plats. And the court, in speaking of this, says: 

“In view of the finding that the land in controversy was never pat- 
ented to the State, it will be perceived that a pivotal question in the 
ease is, whether the swamp-land act of 1850 in itself operated to invest 
the State with the title in any such sense as to be of present avail to 
the plaintif. The State court answered the question in the negative, 
and the correctness of that ruling is now to be passed upon, 

“Although the terms of the first section of the act denote a present 

rant to the State of the ‘swamp and overflowed lands made unfit 
hereby for cultivation,’ the second section lays upon the Secretary of 
the Interior the duty of identifying and listing the lands coming within 
the terms of the graut and of causing patents therefor to be issued to 
the State ‘at tho 9 of’ its governor, and then declares: ‘And on 
that patent the fee simple to said lands shall vest in the State,’ subject 
to the disposal of its legislature. It became necessary in Rogers Loco- 
motive Works v. Emigrant Co. (164 U. S., 559) to determine the mean- 
ing and effect of the act in the light of these provisions and of prior 
decisions, and it was there said (p. 570) : * While, therefore, as held in 
many cases, the act of 1850 was in presenti, and gave an inchoate title, 
the lands needed to be identified as lands that passed under the act; 
which being done, and not before, the title became perfect as of the date 
of the granting act.“ And again (p. 574): It belonged to him [the 
Secretary of the Interior], primarily, to identify all lands that were to 
go to the State under the act of 1850, When he made such identifica- 
tion, then, and not before, the State was entitled to a patent, and on 
such patent the fee-simple title vested in the State. The State's title 
was at the outset an inchoate one, and did not become perfect, as of the 
date of the act, untlt a patent was issued.“ What was there said has 
since been regarded as the settled law upon the subject. 1 8 
Land & Lumber Co. v. Rust, 168 U. S., „592; Brown v. Hitchcock, 
178 U. S., 473, 476; Niles v. Cedar Point Club, 175 U. S., 300, 308; 
Ogden v. Buckley, 113 Iowa, 352; Birch v. Gillis, 67 Mo., 102 Carr v. 
Moore, 119 Iowa, 152, 159.) 

“As this land was never so identified, and, so far as appears, its 
identification was never even requested by the State, it follows that, 
even if at the date of the act the land was in fact swamp or overflowed, 
the State never acquired more than an inchoate title to it, a claim which 
was imperfect both at law and in equity.” ; 

Inasmuch as the State is declared there to have acquired no more 
than inchoate title, a claim which was imperfect both at law and in 
equity, it follows, as a matter of course, that if the Federal Govern- 
ment should make other disposition of the lands the State could have no 
claim therein. 

The same opinion was affirmed in Chapman & dr Lumber Co. v. 
St. Francis Leyee District (234 U. S., October term, 1913, p. 607). 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Eureka, Cal., January 12, 1916. 
From: Geo. F. Whittemore, junior engineer, 210 Federal Building, 
Eureka, Cal. 
To: Hon. T. II. Caraway, House of et renner Aloe aa, Neg Do, 
iver, Ark., through the Sunken 


(1) Your letter of 3d instant just at hand to-day. Last May I was 
transferred to the first California district under Lieut. Col. Rees and 
put in local charge of harbor works at Humboldt Bay. I was much 
shocked to hear of Maj. Putman's sudden death shortly after 1 left 
Little Rock. 

(2) With reference to your 8 concerning ny estimate of canal- 
izing through che Sunken Lands, I have to report that the cost would 
be about $610,000 for a canal with a top width of channel of 130 feet, 
bottom width of 85 feet, and mean gep h of 15 feet below low water. 
A specially rigged dredge could place the excavated material 100 feet 
to onn side to form good levees about 200 feet apart to retain tbe higher 
waters 

(3) The length of river through the Sunken Lands is now 81 miles, 
and when improved, as you suggest, by canalization, would have a 
ea of 75 miles, or 6 miles shorter than it now is. This would 
reclaim approximately 52,000 acres of the richest land that 1 have 
ever scen at a cost not to exceed $12 per acre. ‘This might be modi- 
fied to bring the cost of reclamation down to $8 per acre by reducing 
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Phe abs at bottom of proposed canal to 50 feet and top width of 


eet, 

(4) In this connection, I beg to state that Mr. C. B. Bailey, civil 
engineer, of Wynne, is very well posted and interested in that section. 
It is to be hoped that you may be able to accomplish something with 
the area in question, as it seems worthy of improvement. 

(5) With best regards to Chairman SPARKMAN; Mr. EDWARDS, of my 
old district; and yourself, I am, sir, 

Yours, sincerely, Gro, F. WHITTE MORE, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I understood the 
gentleman from Florida had some time to yield to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has not. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Then I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have a con- 
stituency that is very deeply interested in this proposition. 
That is my apology for adding anything to the oble and full 
argument that has been made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway]. 

I am very sorry to find that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Dowe tt] is so anxious to jump upon this item in this bill that 
he has gone from page 22, where we are now reading, to this 
item, that does not appear until you reach page 39. I want to 
say in a general way that if there is a single item in this bill 
that is meritorious above all others it seems to me to be this, 
because of the fact that it is not to cost this Government ulti- 
mately one single dollar. 

The St. Francis is a navigable river. Nobody, I think, ques- 
tions that; but if so, let me call your attention to the fact that 
this House and this Congress at this session has passed three 
bills authorizing the construction of bridges across that river 
that could not be built without that authority. The Govern- 
ment owns this stream. It has heretofore expended hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for the improvement of this river. In 
the years 1811 and 1812 an earthquake that has become no- 
torious as an historical event in this country obliterated that 
river for about 80 miles. It destroyed the channel, by reason 
of the lands along its banks sinking perhaps 8 or 10 feet. Since 
that time we have what is sometimes called the “ sunken lands,” 
but more generally known as the “spreads” of the St. Francis 
River. We have a navigable river at the north end of the St. 
Francis: We have a navigable river south of these sunken 
lands, the south end of the St. Francis River, but the channel 
for 75 or 80 miles has been destroyed by the earthquake. It 
formed an impenetrable lake by reason of the land sinking, as 
stated, creating a great body of water in that country that has 
been impassable since that time. It is to-day absolutely value- 
less, and will be until drained and reclaimed. It is waste land 
as it now is and not worth a dollar to any man or to the Goy- 
ernment, but is a great menace to the health of that country. 
These lands, I am advised by engineers who have made some 
slight examination of the conditions, can be successfully drained 
if this river is straightened and canalized for 75 miles. The 
Goyernment owns 52,000 acres of that land. The statement has 
been questioned by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower], 
but Arkansas has relinquished any claim upon them that are 
situated in that State, and nearly all of these waste lands are 
upon the Arkansas side of the river. These lands can be re- 
claimed, and will be worth more than $5,000,000 when improved 
and ready for cultivation. They will be capable of producing 
annual crops in cotton, corn, and wheat of the value of from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, depending upon the seasons and the 
price of these staple farm products. And with a family of five 
upon every 40 acres, which would be easily possible, would 
furnish homes for 6,500 people. 

We are advised by the engineers who have made some ex- 
amination that this canal can be dug for $610,000, or about $12 
per acre. All we ask in this bill is that a full and a perfect 
suryey may be made, so that the money may be appropriated 
later to dig the proposed canal, and when it has been done the 
Government can sell the land reclaimed for or more than is re- 
quired to do the work. We have promised and guaranteed in 
the bills that were introduced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] and myself that the Government ultimately 
shall not lese one single cent. We pledge our property to re- 
imburse the Treasury if the Government’s land when sold does 
not pay it. Our citizens who will be incidentally benefited will 
pay in taxes on their private property any deficit the Govern- 
ment may sustain by reason of the expenditure. 

They tell us that this is a drainage proposition, and not a 
question of navigation. It is both. The river is navigable 
aboye, and it is navigable below, and when we dig the proposed 
canal through these spreads it wiil connect the two parts of 
the river and it will then be navigable from the north end to the 
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south end. This is a question of navigation as well as one 
of drainage and of flood control. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have stated the case fairly and correctly, 
and I assure you I have tried to do so, it would seem to be 
almost a criminal neglect for the Government to refuse to 
promptly lend its encouragement, its aid, and its credit to an 
improvement so. inexpensive, so meritorious, and so important 
to so many people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, does the gen- 
tleman from Missouri want to go on? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. No. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this paragraph has closed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the paragraph at the end of line 3 by striking out 
“ $9,500,” and inserting “ $9,600.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 3, strike out 89,500,“ and insert “ $9,600.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, there have been 
times when I have not agreed with the Democratic Party. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the 
gentleman intend to use? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The usual time for my amend- 
ment—five minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want some time for one 
matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, one-half of my 
time is taken already. [Laughter.] I say there have been 
times when I have not agreed with the Democratic Party. 

Mr. GOOD. On river and harbor appropriations? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There have been times, also, 
when I have disagreed with the President of the United States, 
but those differences have been on matters of policy relating 
particularly to political economy and the manner in which the 
Government should be carried on. But I like to be consistent 
sometimes [laughter], and therefore, as a party man, I am 
surprised that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower], who 
has been criticizing this item of the St. Francis River, should 
not be more in accord with the party platform that he under- 
takes, along with the rést of us on this side, to observe. 

The Democratic Party in its platform of 1912 stood for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and so far as I have ob- 
served, it has stood for it consistently, although its consistency 
in this regard has been somewhat unique. [Laughter.] But it 
has stood for the improvement of rivers and harbors, not so 
much up in my section, perhaps, as in other sections, but I am 
not raising that question now. 

The Democratic Party was elected to power on its platform 
of 1912, and it is entitled to make the most of it. As a Re- 
publican I have been ready to take my medicine, because in 
1912 Republicans generally were not sufficiently interested to 
prevent it. Hence I have not objected in this day and genera- 
tion of Democratic supremacy, incidental and accidental though 
it may be, to their building a few post offices, to improving a few 
rivers and harbors in their own territory, or to providing here 
and there for the reclamation of land or the redemption of a 
few swamps. [Laughter.] 

I believe it would be a splendid thing all over the South, 
particularly in the State of Arkansas, if many of the sluggish 
rivers that prevail there could be made to run free of the snags 
and overhanging boughs and branches and all those things that 
impede navigation and impair the growth and health of the 
people. But I am not going very far into that now. I am too 
consistent a river and harbor man. [Laughter.] 

Now, before the Democratic Party came into power 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I can not yield. I can 
not discuss railroads with the gentleman from New York in 
five minutes, The gentleman can not interject railroads into 
my waterway speech at this particular time. 

Mr. PLATT. Just for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I can not yield to the 
gentleman; the gentleman wants to prove that railway trans- 
portation is cheaper than water transportation, He could not 
do that to my satisfaction in 100 years. 
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Mr. PLATT. I want to prove that the tleman's proposi- 
tion would be like feeding money to the birds. á 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; the gentleman can not 
prove that, either. The gentleman has not been consistent on 
any proposition in this bill. He is as inconsistent as the Demo- 
cratic Party has been on its platform at Baltimore. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the gentleman was trying to be 
consistent with the Democratic platform. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. I know what the 
gentleman from Illinois wants. He wants $4,500,000 for a post- 
office site out there in Chicago, and he thinks that if this river 
and harbor bill goes through there will not be money enough 
left in the Treasury to provide for the building; therefore he 
does not agree with the Democratic Party’s ideas on navigation. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 5 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want five minutes after the 
gentleman closes, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman from Iowa stated before 
that he wanted only two minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want five minutes, now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think they 
are speaking in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Florida will state his motion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that all debate on this paragraph end in eight minutes. The 
seen from Pennsylvania wanted three minutes. I want 

ve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in eight minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Me MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do my three minutes begin 
now 

The CHAIRMAN. They do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the Chair. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL], who belongs to a newly de- 
veloped band of Republican reformers following the lead of the 
gallant gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] in opposition 
to river and harbor improvements in this country, indicated by 
his question to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
that the St. Francis River and its tributaries are a sort of 
drainage ditch. I recall the exact words, “a drainage ditch.” 
It seems to be all wrong to want to clear out a section of the 
country by a drainage ditch. 

Well, the Democratic platform stood for rivers and harbors, 
and also for drainage ditches, and the clearing of swamps 
and things of that kind, and the Democrats have been consistent 
since 1912 on that proposition. But where does the Republican 
Party stand and where do the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Dowe tt] and his distinguished band of compatriots from that 
splendid farming State of theirs stand on the question of drain- 
age ditches? 

The Republican platform of 1912 had something to say on 
that subject. I do not know who wrote the ditches plank into 
that platform. I am sure I did not, because I had some views 
on that subject myself. But I find in the Republican platform, 
which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] ought to recog- 
nize, this interesting paragraph with regard to rivers and 
harbors: 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors. Such improvements should be made upon 
r and after a careful comparison of cost and prospective 

Therefore we are in favor of a rivers and harbors bill. 

But as to drainage ditches and as te flood protection, what 
does the platform of the Republican Party say? 

The Mississippi River is the Nation's drainage ditch. 

The gentleman has been quoting his own platform without 
knowing it, and he uses, as an opprobrious term, words which 
he takes from the platform of his own party. Now, I contend 
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that there is not very much polities in river and harbor matters, 
and I am not laying too much stress on what some one man wrote 
in a platform, for I suspect that both the Republican and the 
Democratic conventions were swayed by the same influences on 
this proposition. But there it is in the Republican platform just 
the sume. 


The Mississippi River— 


Says the platform—I mean the Republican platform— 
is the Nation's drainage ditch. Its flood waters, gathered from 31 
States and the Dominion of Canada, constitute an overpowering force 
which breaks the levees and pours its torrents over many million acres 
of the richest land in the Union, stopping mails, impeding commerce. 
and causing great loss of life and property. These floods are nationa 
in scope, and the disasters they produce seriously affect the general wel- 
fare. ‘The States, unaided, can not cope with this giant problem. 
Hence we believe the Federal Goyernment should assume a fair propor- 
tion of the burden of its control so as to prevent the disasters m 
recurring floods. 

We favor the continuance of the policy of the Government with re- 
gard to the reclamation of arid lands, and for the encouragement of 
the speedy settlement and improvement of such lands we favor an amend- 
ment to the law that will reasonably extend the time within which the 
cost of any reclamation project may be repaid by the landowners 
under it. 

As the Democratic plank is not much different, it shows there 
is little or no politics in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moone] that he can vote for this amendment and not 
in any manner interfere with the platform of the Republican 
Party, which he has just read to me. In view of the fact that 
he has raised this question, I want to read to the House just 
the kind of a river, or a harbor, or whatever you want to call it, 
we are dealing with now. I am sure that if my friend from 
Pennsylvania had even known what he was talking about he 
would not have read that platform in your hearing, in view of 
the evidence I am about to read from the statement before the 
committee of the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. Caraway], 
who, I assume, knows this river fairly well: 

Through the sunk lands in some places it has a well-defincd bank on 
one side 

Now listen to this— 
but on the other the average above low water, I should think, was not 
over 18 inches, and it may be less than that. In fact, when you approach 
it at many places you will not know when you reach the river. 

Does that look as though we were violating the sacred plank 
of the Republican platform that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin [Mr. Moore] is so afraid he is going to violate if he votes 
for this amendment? 

I read further: 


And the channel winds around through logs and growth and this 
smartweed, as we call it, and you can actually cross the rivér and 
never know it, 


[Laughter.] 

That is the language of the gentleman from Arkansas before 
the committee in the hearings on this identical proposition. I 
am ashamed of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORE] 
that he did not know what he was talking about when he so 
eloquently pleaded for the sacredness of the platform of the 
Republican Party. But listen to this. I want to read some more 
from the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to ask the gentleman if the reason 
he would not know when he crossed the river was because there 
was no water in it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I will let the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] answer that in his own words before the committee. 

I read further from the statement before the committee: 


As I said, where they have built the railroad bridge and wagon bridge 
at Lake City, and where I haye seen steamboats at least 30 or 40 feet 
in length, there are willows growing up, in some places coming through 
the flooring of the bridges. There is no sign of a river there, and for 
three-quarters of a mile up and down stream, where I used to see the 
river, there is nothing now to be seen but vegetation. 


Does that look like a river? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. DOWELL. Just a moment. This statement of the gentle- 
man at the hearing is just about as good as anything he will be 
able to tell us now, snd I want to read this first: 

However, there is water there— 

Now listen to this. I call it to the attention of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr]— 


and if you should probe down through this growth you would be apt to 
find water anywhere from 18 inches to 10 feet deep. 

You would be apt to find water if you dug deep enough in this 
place, but it is conclusive from this evidence that there is no 
river there, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania has described this place as 
a great waterway, and has suggested the violation of the sacred 
plank of the Republican platform if we vote for my amendment. 
It is projects of this character that bring criticism to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. All 
time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky.: For maintenance above Nashville, 
7710800 continuing improvement below Nashville, $705,000; in all, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the figures 
in line 6, page 22, “ $705,000,” and to insert “$171,000”; and 
then I move to strike out the figures $710,000 ” and insert the 
figures “ $176,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on e 22, in line 6, b. ri — ys de 
in lieu thereat = $171,000"; ARA ns cera 77100500 id 37 inet te 
lieu thereof “ $176,000," 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to strike out as nearly as I can ascertain from the reports 
the money that is to be expended for new locks and dams, 
leaving in the amounts that are for ordinary maintenance. It 
is a little over half a million dollars. This is a project—and I 
will only discuss the amendment, because I will try not to take 
unnecessary time of the committee—that has been rejected 
three different times by the Army engineers. Finally it was 
approved by the Army engineers with a condition. That condi- 
tion was that the people of the States should contribute one-half 
of the $4,500,000, and in view of the condition that was made, 
there appeared before the Board of Army Engineers 11 Con- 
gressmen and United States Senators in an effort to secure the 
removal of that contribution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What portion of the river is the gentle- 
man referring to? I thought his amendment applied to the 
lower portion. 

Mr. FREAR. No; the Cumberland River above. I am going 
to read from Document No. 10, pages 3 and 9. As I said, after 
having been rejected three times by the Army engineers and 
Col. Black, who is the Chief of Engineers, who placed the con- 
dition of the contribution of one-half of the $4,500,000, these 
gentlemen that I refer to appeared before the board and secured 
the removal of this condition. 

Col. Black says, and I am reading from page 9: 

Of these $2,250,000— 

And yet Col. Black changed his mind inside of a week, and 
withdrew the condition, so that the Government is engaged in 
preparing for this $4,500,000 project. Now, I read from page 
16021 of the ConaressionaL RECORD, of September 3. 1914, the 
words of a very distinguished man who knew more about the 
rivers and harbors than Ido. In it he says: 

If I could have the attention of the Senate while I present facts 
and figures, I am confident I could demonstrate that, as regards the 
higher grades of freight, it would be cheaper to carry every pound that 
can possibly be presented by autotruck rather than by a canal, and pay 
interest on the investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in 22 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
72 5 consent that debate close in 22 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. J 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, if this was the only river exist- 
ing in this condition I might not challenge it at this time, but 
in view of the statement of Col. Townsend that all the rivers 
of the Mississippi Valley—in view of his proposal that we stop 
the further canalization of 58 streams until we can try out 
one or two of them, it occurs to me that we can save $500,000 
by adopting the amendment that I am proposing on the Cumber- 
land River. I realize that whenever this question is raised it 
naturally reaches those who are particularly interested in the 
project, and I think I ought to be entitled to a vote of thanks 
of the House sor giving them an opportunity to speak on their 
favorite projects. 

Now, I have no more objection to this than any other river for 
canalization. I am not going to speak any more of the Cumber- 
land River; but I do ask one thing in justice to a paper that 
we were discussing yesterday, the Philadelphia Inquirer. I 
quoted from the Philadelphia Inquirer yesterday, and I ask 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
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unanimous consent to incorporate in my remarks a short edi- 
torial from that paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. The editorial is interesting in one particular, 
in that it suggests a change in the present system. It acknowl- 
edges the present system is not satisfactory and it believes that 
certain improvements have been brought about. In all fairness 
I desire to say that in view of the editorial read yesterday, I 
desire to express my appreciation of the spirit of an editorial 
in yesterday’s issue, which is illuminating and in which it 
speaks very hopefully of adopting some further and better sys- 
tem than the one we have to-day. I trust the change in system 
may soon be reached in order that we may get away from 
present conditions, 

Now, I am not going to take any further time, because the 
House has been yery generous to me, and I propose to leave it 
where it is. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Friday, Apr. 7, 1916.] 
WHAT IS A PORK BARREL? 


The “pork barrel” known to Congress is an appropriation bill 
carrying ense sums in the a gate, which sums are distributed 
Se eee districts on the principle of vou tickle me and 
ITN tickle you.” 

There axe usually two barrels. One contains hunks of 8 
ation pork for rivers and harbors. The other contains pap for nice 
little Congressmen who have influence enou; to demand and receive 
all sorts of money for all sorts of public buildings in all sorts of towns 

d cts. 


st have 
efit of 


int. It returns to the eral 
Treasury hu profits from the maiis and from customs. A much 
larger post-office building is a necessity in Philadelphia; so is an en- 
larged customhouse. e mention Philadelphia as an instance only, 
for other large cities are likewise suffering. But because so many 
little places are awarded Federal buildings two and three or even half 
a dozen times too large, and at a cost as many times too great for 
the business na the important centers are obliged to get along as 
best they can for years upon years. 

That what the public-building pork barrel does in the way of evil. 

It is precisely so with rivers and harbors. Again, we take Philadel- 
hia as an example. Here is a second only to that of New York. 
For years it has been fighting for justice. Long ago it should have 
had a 35-foot channel. he necessity for it was conceded. Congress 
has been committed to it. But because of the enormous waste on 

laces of no account whatever, the Delaware River has been coming 
nto its own by piecemeal only. And this is not only so with the 
Delaware, but with other enterprises of general importance. 

At last there is evidence that Congress is experiencing a change of 
heart. Whether it is true and permanent repentance, or whether it is 
temporary and occasioned by the necessity to economize, is a question 
for the Future to answer. But the fact is that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors in drawing up the appropriation bill which has 
been under discussion throughout the week in the House apparently 
did its best to get rid of “ pork.” — —•— of little account are 
still coddled, but their number is extremely few in comparison with 

st offenses. With the exception of a New York scheme, the House 
bas refused to start new projects and has confined itself to enterprises 
under way. Because of this new policy the important Delaware River 
is treated decently. For the 85-foot channel the sum of $2,165,000 is 
awarded, with an additional $600,000 for continuing existing con- 
tracts. This action is satisfactory. It is also satisfactory that the 
disposition has been strong to a insignificant schemes. 

o this Congress must eventually come as a definite policy. It 
should get down to a systematic plan for development, and it will be 
done when it becomes possible to blacklist all foolish projects which 
have been eatin: ions upon millions for no other reason than 
that Members of Con ess have been potent enough heretofore to se- 
eure “pork” for their districts. 

Ports that do a substantial foreign business are worthy of attention. 
They will get it when the trout streams are given back the trout. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of 
my friend, the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin, have 
simply served to amplify the fund of misinformation which he 
undertook to give to the House by way of a minority report, in 
so far as this particular appropriation for the lower Cumber- 
land River is concerned. The gentleman has been a member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for several years. He 
professes to have given the subject general study, and I do not 
question the fact that he has given it close attention. He has 
assumed to come before the House and, by way of a minority 
report and by the remarks he has made, to give to the House 
accurate information in regard to many of these projects. 

Now, I know nothing about, the facts concerning other proj- 
ects contained in the bill and referred to by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, but I want to say, with all due deference but with 
every assurance, that if the statements made in his report with 
respect to other projects are no more correct and accurate than 
they are with reference to this particular project, then very 
little consideration can be given to any of them. 


— . eee aaa 


The gentleman, notwithstanding his extended study of this 
subject, does not seem to understand that there are two projects 
on the Cumberland River—one the upper Cumberland River 
project, extending from Nashville to the headwaters of navi- 
gation, and the other the lower Cumberland River project, 
extending from Nashville to the Ohio River, into which it 
empties. This appropriation is made to carry on the work now 
under way on the lower Cumberland River project, a project 
that was adopted by Congress in 1892, providing for seven 
locks and dams and the dredging of a portion of the river at its 
mouth, and which was modified in June, 1910, by eliminating 
one of those locks and dams. 

The gentleman in his report says that this project has been 
rejected by the Board of Engineers. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that that is an absolute mistake upon his part. This 
project has never been rejected by the Board of Engineers, and 
I may say in passing that the project on the upper Cumberland 
River has never been rejected by the Board of Engineers, 
although work was discontinued or suspended there several 
years ago. So far as the lower Cumberland River project is 
concerned, one lock was authorized in 1892 and then work was 
suspended, but there was no rejection on the part of the Board 
of Engineers. Congress, in 1910, again took up that work, and 
made an appropriation for that purpose. Three locks and 
dams are now under way, and if this appropriation is passed, as 
I hope it will be, it will mean that the other two locks and dams 
necessary to complete the improvements on the lower Cumber- 
land from Nashville to the Ohio River will be put under way 
and soon completed. 

The gentleman, by his motion to strike out this item, would 
have this work stop, and, notwithstanding the fact that the con- 
struction of only two more locks and dams is necessary to 
complete the whole scheme of improvements on the lower Cum- 
berland River, he would deny to the people who are served by 
this river this improvement which is necessary to make the river 
navigable during the entire year. And he takes this position 
in the face of the fact that appropriations have already been 
made for four locks and dams on this project. In other words, 
he would, in effect, throw away the money and work already 
expended and leave a great still-water canal in the middle of the 
river, with no outlet, during a part of the year for the great 
amount of commerce, agricultural and timber products which 
will find their way to the markets of the world by way of this 
river, if certain navigation is afforded during every month of 
the year. Certainly the gentleman will not, upon reflection, 
insist upon that, nor will the House agree to any such proposi- 
tion. 

The gentleman, in his minority report, solemnly tells the 
House that, deducting the floatable timber and sand, a com- 
merce of only 53,000 tons is reported for the river. Now, I have 
the highest respect for the gentleman, and I am quite sure he 
does not intentionally wish to misrepresent the facts. But he 
is entirely in error about that. As u matter of fact, deducting 
the great amount of commerce to which he alludes, the tonnage 
on the river amounted last year to more than a quarter of a 
million tons. But it is hardly a fair argument to refer to the 
tonnage and use that as a basis why an appropriation should 
not be made for the improvement of a river. It is not to be 
expected that the tonnage will reach anything like its maximum 
on a river where there can be certain navigation for a period 
of only eight or nine months in the year, on account of shoals 
and a low state of water. River transportation can never be 
developed under such circumstances. We must look to the pos- 
sibilities and not to the conditions existing before the improve- 
ments are actually made. 

If I had the time I could point out to you the great commercial 
possibilities of this river, not only because of the rich agricul- 
turul section traversed by it, than which there is none better 
in the United States, but also because of the timber, coal, 
and other valuable products which are to be found in reasonable 
market distance. But improvements of this kind should not be 
considered wholly from the standpoint of the actual amount of 
commerce which may be carried. Their potentiality in helping 
to control freight rates should not be overlooked. In speaking 
of this phase of the matter, with reference to the lower Cum- 
berland River improvement, the report of engineers states: 

The work on Locks B, C, and D will not facilitate navigation until 
the locks and dams are completed and placed in operation; nor can it 
be expected that the lower Cumberland River will be continuously 
navigable until the two remaining locks and dams have been com- 

leted. Nevertheless, even in its present condition the lower Cumber- 
River has a marked effect on railroad freight rates, and the 
navigable facilities offered by this stream are undoubtedly responsible 
for the favorable freight rates which Nashville has been 


granted, as 
compared with rates between towns not connected by a navigable 
The effect of the continuous navigation provided by the 
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canalization for the 41.4 miles below Nashville was noted from the | when this improvement is completed. I hope this appropriation 
immediate reduction by about 5O per part or its line whick parallels | Will not be stricken out or reduced. [Applause.] 


the pool of Dam A. 


The gentleman has referred to a meeting before the Board 
of Engineers, and he has asked this committee to believe that 
that meeting was with reference to the lower Cumberland 
project, for which an appropriation is made in this bill, and 
which he is now seeking to strike out. The gentleman is again 
mistaken, for the meeting to which he refers was with reference 
to the upper Cumberland, and has nothing to do with this 
appropriation. I want to say to the gentleman that there has 
never been any meeting before the Board of Engineers, so far 
as I know, with reference to the lower Cumberland River 
project, nor do I know of any question being made about it on 
the part of the Board of Engineers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the items contained in the 
paragraph sought to be eliminated by the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin [Mr. FREAR] are composed of two parts, $5,000 for the 
upper Cumberland River and $705,000 for the lower Cumberland 
River. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] makes a 
motion to strike out the appropriation with reference to the 
lower Cumberland and then made a speech on the upper Cum- 
berland. Is it possible that the gentleman undertook to deceive 
the House by talking about a proposition that is not even cared 
for in the bill except with a $5,000 appropriation for main- 
tenance? A 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. My purpose in that is only secondary. The 
purpose is to stop all of the work of building these locks and 
dams pursuant to the report of Col. Townsend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This work on the Cumberland was begun 
in 1892. Originally it provided for seven locks between Nash- 
ville and the Ohio River, but by reason of the canalization of 
the Ohio, and the building of a lock and dam below Smithiand, 
Ky., just below the mouth of the Cumberland, one of those 
locks aud dams has been eliminated because the backwater 
caused by the damming of the Ohio will afford navigation for 
30 or 40 miles up the Cumberland River from its mouth to a 
bend near Eddyville, Ky. Ever since 1892 the Government has 
been building these locks and dams, or has been promising to 
build them, and yet chen we come to the completion of the 
project including an appropriation sufficient to build locks and 
dains at a point opposite Cadiz, in Trigg County, and at Eddy- 
ville, Ky., the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] wants to 
stop all work and waste all of the money that has been ex- 
pended upon them, when, by the completion of the three locks 
and dams that are unfinished and these three that have not 
been started, 2 6-foot channel will be afforded for yearly navi- 
gation to the people along the banks of the Cumberland from 
Nashville to the mouth. The gentleman has repeatedly claimed 
that navigation has decreased on these rivers, and I want to 
point out that while it is true that the report shows there has 
been a slight falling off on the Cumberland River, from 1912 to 
1914, this falling off is due to two causes. First, in 1913-14 
we hnd along the banks of this river one of the most severe 
droughts that has ever befallen the people of that section of 
the country, and in addition to that, according to the En- 
gineers’ report, navigation is only possible for six months out 
of the year, and we can not expect men to invest their money 
in boats where they can operate them only six months out of 
the year. ‘ 

There is scarcely a man of any business sense who would 
invest his money in any project or enterprise or any under- 
taking where he could only carry on his enterprise one-half of 
the year. I can assure the gentleman from Wisconsin that the 
navigation on the Cumberland River, which flows through a 
very fertile and thickly settled part of the States of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, if this project is completed and boats are per- 
mitted to run 12 months in the year instead of 6, in my opinion, 
will very greatly increase, not only double, but three and four 
fold, beeause of the possibility ef being able to navigate it all 
the year round. 

The gentleman undertakes to exclude commerce that he calls 
“floatable.” I presume the gentleman would carry out the 
sume notion in every other adventure of human life, and in- 
stead of riding on trains we would go back to the old-fashioned 
stagecoach to get from one part of the country to another. We 
have no way to float our commerce down the river except in 
boats, as it ought to be floated; and we can not float boats 
without a channel of at least 6 feet, which will be obtained 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, no Member of this 
House, I think, is in stronger sympathy with honest efforts to 
promote economy than I am. I commend in the strongest terms 
the efforts of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] and 
others to whatever extent they relate to a real purpose to practi- 
cally economize, as I do all Members in both Houses. But I wish, 
Mr. Chairman, to take exception to what appears to be the 
studied effort of some gentlemen to misrepresent the plain facts 
as they relate to some of these river projects. I hope gentle- 
men who are or profess to be interested in the matter of economy 
will give attention to the facts upon which they base their 
utterances here if they have any remote disposition to be fair 
or honest in dealing with these items. 

Now, my friend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
evidently did not know that the Cumberland River consisted of 
two separate and distinct projects. He offers an amendment 
here to one project and then proceeds to pour out some vitupera- 
tion on the other project, a project which is not in this bill at 
all. I was content to remain silent, because it comes in the 
list of new projects, which are not to be embraced in this bill, 
but the gentleman from Wisconsin insists on lugging into this 
debate denunciation of a project that is not in the bill at all 
and as to this bill has no connection with the lower section of 
the river. 

Mr. FREAR. I will say that I accept the gentleman's state- 
ment regarding this, because I do want to be correct. I simply 
based what I said upon the statement of Col. Townsend. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am glad to hear the gentleman 
accept it, because I was very greatly surprised to see the gentle- 
man bring up this matter at this time. 

Now, the facts are, Mr. Chairman, that this project that is 
not in the bill and which has been attacked was approved by 
both Houses of Congress for 20 years, from 1886 to 1906. The 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Burton, was one of the supporters 
of this project. Finally the commerce apparently dropped down 
to less than half of what it was. The result was that the 
Department of Engineers not knowing the real facts as to the 
commerce recommended the temporary discontinuance of this 
improvement. Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin inaccurately 
said that this had been turned down three times by the depart- 
ment engineers. The fact is it never was turned down at all. 
It was only discontinued temporarily, until in 1912 the actual 
facts were developed with respect to the actual commerce of 
this river, and then the entire Department of Engineers recom- 
mended its restoration to the original plan of improvement. I 
recall that not only the Rivers and Harbors Committee in the 
House itself, but the Commerce Committee of the Senate 
unanimously approved this project in 1914. And I welcome the 
closest scrutiny of every fact pertaining to its worthiness as a 
preposition for imprevement. I think the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sparkman], chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, will testify to the fact that his committee, at least 
in the main, are favorably impressed with the merits of the 
upper Cumberland River as a project worthy of improvement, 
as much perhaps as almost any project in the pending bill. 
I'would like for the gentleman to say whether he and the com- 
mittee still have that view of the matter or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, then I will answer the 
gentleman in my own time. I will say that project was inserted 
in the river and harbor bill in 1914. I thought it then a worthy 
project. In fact, I believed it was among the best projects 
that went into that bill, and I have had no occasion since to 
change my mind. I want to say further right there, wherever 
that river has been completely improved it has shown good re- 
sults for the money that has been expended upon it. I believe 
it will continue to do so. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. SMALL. May I have the balance of your time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida has one 
minute remaining. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to ask permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by submitting some data 
and information which I think establishes conclusively the com- 
mercial importance of the Cumberland River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp as suggested by him. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULL ef Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, and ask unanimous consent to insert 
a statement, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
withdraw his amendment. 
The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman further asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting certain matter which he 
sends to the Clerk’s desk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the statement referred to: 


CUMBERLAND RIVER, 1914. 
[Taken from Engineer's Report, 1915, vol. 2, pp. 2847 and 2848.1 


The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


f; Tons. 

Above Nashville 314, 028 

Sand and gravel hauled 12 miles 5 
Logs, ties, and timbe 

273, 432 

40, 596 

een a cs alan e a i Ae re 153, 458 
Sand and gravel... --tons.. 38, 976 
Logs, ties, and timber do 102, 024 

———— 141, 000 

12, 458 

ees CUA ISVS See Sy at rs yam Abed SASSER SLE Pat EFT 53, 034 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Tennessee River, Tenn., Ala., and Ky.: For maintenance and con- 
Hr Sieg pager irk by open-channel work above Chattanooga, Tenn., 
$300, or maintenance and continuing improvement by open-channel 

work between Florence and Riverton, Ala., $120,000; for continuing 
improyement by the construction of locks and dams between Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. and Browns Island, Ala., in accordance with the report 
submitted in’ House Document No. 360, Sper Congress, second 
session, as modified by the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors printed in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 
1. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, $500,000: Provided, That no con- 
tract l be entered into for the construction thereof until the local 
interests shall assume and pay all claims for flowage damage or arrange 
to do so in manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War: Provided 
further, That one high dam or two low dams may be constructed accord- 
ing as the local interests ma 7 53 the cont of all claims for flow- 
age damage arising from either type of dams, respectively: And pro- 

vided further, That the Secretary of War shall ‘ultimately 8 the 
type of dams to be constructed; for continuing im Soret and for 
maintenance below Riverton, Ala’, $24,000 ; in all, $944,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, linc 9, after the figures “ $300,000," strike out the semicolon 
and insert “and of this among not to exceed $5,000 may be expended, in 
the discretion of the Chief of 1 and the Secretary of War, for the 
maintenance of the Clinch and Holston Rivers at or near the mouth of 
said rivers.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to say that the 
necessity for that amendment has become apparent to the com- 
mittee since the bill was reported. If we had had the same 
information before us at the time the bill was framed, we would 
have inserted some such provision as that in the body of the bill 
at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. I am not going to refer to the Tennessee River 
or attempt to discuss that. I understand there is nothing here 
for the Muscle Shoals item, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nothing at all. 

Mr. FREAR. Of course the Army Engineers, as I understand, 
expended $90,000 during the past summer under the general 
survey provision, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. FREAR. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the debate on this paragraph close in five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will wait. Not much time 
will be taken. 

Mr. FREAR. I am not going to discuss the item, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is a large one. It carries $934,000. The last two 
allotments carried $724,000 more. I suggest, however, that this 
is a very proper place in which to apply the principle invoked by 
Col. Townsend, that if we are going to drop some of these projects 


here is a good place to do it; that is, to object to the continuation 
of these projects. 

However, I just moved to strike out the last word because it is 
impossible to determine, so far as 1 can gather, just what is for 
maintenance and what is for improvement, so I shall not at- 
tempt it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to get the gentle- 
man’s viewpoint with regard to this item and others of the kind. 
Do I understand that the gentleman’s proposition is that where 
certain locks and dams have been constructed and the commerce 
does not seem to justify further expenditure the gentleman 
would stop all work and abandon the project? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has asked me a question, and 
that involves quite an explanation. Iam in favor of having some 
other system by which we can investigate these projects and not 
waste money, as we are doing to-day, on aimless “ improve- 
ments,“ as they are called. 

This Tennessee improvement is one of those that has been 
persistently pressed. The river is no larger than the river that 
flows in front of my own town, that fails to carry traffic. We 
have there an open stream a mile wide. The experience in 
Europe and here has been that that does not add to the traffic. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] stated a few 
moments ago that they hoped to have increased commerce on 
the Cumberland River, and I hope they will, and I hope they 
will have it on the Tennessee River. But the commerce there 
to-day is not of a character to give any encouragement as I 
view it. 

The question was asked, Why do you take out floatable timber 
and sand from the statistics of commerce transported? The 
sand may be hauled half a mile, and the figures are put in to 
justify large appropriations. I leave out floatable timber also, 
because the timber can be floated ordinarily in a very low stage 
of water. Ordinarily it does not require a 5-foot stage or a 
9-foot stage, as has been urged, on many of these streams. That 
is the reason why we have deducted sand and timber. The 
sand and floatable timber have been deducted by authorities, 
generally better authorities than I am on this question. They 
deduct such items and leave the remainder to serve as the basis 
of computing commerce. That is done here in other cases. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The gentleman stated that the Tennessce 
River was no larger than the river that flows by his own town. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I stated that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman know that more water 
flows out of the Tennessee than flows down the Ohio River 
under normal conditions? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but my river is a mile wide. We have 
excursion boats there, and, as I once said, we had a larger com- 
merce there than they have in the city of Milwaukee or Vhila- 
delphia, but it was all logs and lumber, and now the mills have 
closed down operations and there is no commerce to speak of 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert a report of 
commerce for the Tennessee, making the deductions that I have 
referred to, and I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
his pro forma amendment and asks unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor» the figures he refers to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the figures referred to: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Commerce on Tennessce Rirer. Tons. 
Shove. Chattinocga r hee 305, G16 
Logs, ties, and timber tons. 357, 873 
nd Sr, p 143. 832 
— —— 124, 872 
tons 30, 477 
i a REA PTE EEE ESET do... 54, 708 
Blorence: to Paducah... ——: . K $40; 206 
Logs, ties, and timber tons 408, 783 
Logs, ties. timber, and aud 697, O73 889. 444 
697, 673 
er Se eat heya re 182. 771 


My statement was about 200,000 tons, Qf the 152,000 tons, 28 418 
tons of marble was hauled 5 wiles and 50,000 tons of iron ore, valued 
ata dollar a ton, was hauled 15 miles, or 78,000 tons of cheap freight 
ped Mer an ean Baok For that commerce so re we have 

riated $11,000,000 round numbers on the Tennessee and 
400 more is carried * this bill. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised that my friend 
from Wisconsin makes no further objection to the item for the 
Tennessee River than he does. The National Waterways Com- 
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mission determined that the Tennessee River was practically 
the fourth river in importance in the United States, and stated 
that it had maintained its commerce wherever it was improved, 
and had increased it. 

Now, the rivers that have been improved completely have been 
of great advantage to the people of the United States. Of course 
a river can not have a great commerce until it is prepared for 
that commerce. I realize that I can not undertake to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of this river in five minutes, because 
it would take an hour. But I want to make one suggestion that 
is applicable to the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Frear]. He says we have not the commerce. Sir, there is 
more coal in the six States tributary to the Tennessee River than 
could be moved by it in a century, so the geologists of this 
country say, and more than would supply a population of 100,- 
000,000 people for a thousand years. There is marble and tim- 
ber und agricultural products and iron ore—commerce—every- 
thing there. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOON. Not just now. Now, between two of the pools 
that are navigated in that river there was a commerce valued 
at $2,000,000 last year, and the statistics here are utterly incom- 
plete. That was commerce that floated during the times when 
the obstructions did not prevent it. What other commerce was 
there during that time that might have been carried but for the 
obstructions? Six million tons of coal on the upper end of the 
river, and a distance of 180 miles below 18,000,000 tons of coal 
might have been carried if that river had been prepared and 
fixed for carrying it the year around. What is the difference 
between the water freights and railway freights upon that 
article? It is the difference between 5 cents and 41 cents; 41 
by the railroad and 5 by the river for a given distance. 

There is an advantage. There are many millions that might 
have been saved to the people if this river had been opened. 

Now, I want to make another suggestion. This section of the 
bill is not quite fair to the ‘tennessee River, in view of the 
$25,000,000 of commerce now being carried upon it. It is not 
fair to it inasmuch as it demands that we shall pay for the 
flowage rights and all damage done to private property where 
n public lock is located in the interest of commerce. Yet that 
provision is in this bill, and our people are going to accept it 
and pay for this part of the improvement of this river. 

There was a section of 33 miles below the city of Chattanooga 
for which the Government of the United States made but small 
appropriations. Yet private enterprise, the people of that State 
and those of other States interested in water power, have im- 
proved that section of the river. How much would it have cost 
the Government of the United States to have improved it? The 
result of the improvement shows that it would have cost about 
$11,000,000; and yet the Government has placed only $243,000 
in it, and the people of Tennessee and the corporations that have 
developed the water power there to 80,000 horsepower have ex- 
pended in the interest of navigation primarily $11,000,000. We 
are helping to take care of the interests not only of the people 
there but of the United States. If any river in the world needs 
encouragement, it is that river, along whose banks the patriotic 
people look to the protection not only of their own interests but 
of the national interests. When this river is completely im- 
proved, there will be an open waterway from upper East Ten- 
nessee to New Orleans and St. Paul. There are more resources 
along this river and it is a greater river than the Ohio, yet we 
hear no objections to $60,000,000 of money being expended in the 
improvement of the Ohio. We have completed one project at 
private expense. We have completed two other great projects 
upon the river at Government expense. The present project is 
63 per cent completed, and I do not wonder that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] could find no more objection than 
he did to this great waterway. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to know that there is 
no serious objection on the part of any Member of the House to 
the paragraph now under consideration making provision for 
the appropriation for the Tennessee River. This is evidence of 
the merit of this appropriation, as so many projects have been 
objected to in this bill. As has been stated by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who has made so many objections 
to various paragraphs of this bill, the Tennessee is one of 
the big and important rivers of the Nation; and when this 
distinguished gentleman fails to object to the provisions made 
for the Tennessee River I am sure that each Member will agree 
that there is merit in each item appropriated for this river. 

The Tennessee is indeed n great river. There are only two, I 
believe, larger in the United States. At Paducah, where the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio come together, there is a greater volume of 


water in the Tennessee than in the Ohio. The commerce upon 
this great river justifies sufficient appropriation by the National 
Government to open it up and make it navigable every month in 
the year. Every item in this bill, so far as this river is con 
cerned, has been recommended by the engineers of the War De- 
partment, and is to be used at different points along the river 
from Knoxville, Tenn., to Paducah, Ky., a distance of 652 miles. 

As there is no motion pending to strike out this paragraph, 
nor has any amendment been offered to reduce the appropriation, 
I deem it unnecessary to say anything further, and ask that the 
paragraph be passed. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to see if we can not arrange 
for some time on this paragraph. I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise mainly for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the committee to the minority report of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] on the Tennessee 
River. On page 9 of this minority report he uses this language: 

8 0 750 5 timber and sand, the Tennessee River has ab- 
sorbed 811. 000, in round numbers, in order to develop about 200,000 
tons of actual commerce in 1914, of which 78,000 tons of coal was 
floated 16 miles. 

Now, the reports of the engineers show that for the calendar 
year 1914 there was a total commerce on the Tennessee River of 
1,343,709 tons, of a valuation of $19,723,951. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In just a moment. Now, deducting from the 
total commerce timber and sand, which, I take it, is inclusive of 
the language used by the gentleman, “ deducting floatable timber 
and sand,” the commerce as reported on the three sections of the 
river is as follows: 

Above Chattanooga, 134,446 tons; between Chattanooga and Florence, 
68,732 tons ; between Florence and (Chattanooga, 268,791 tous; making a 
total of 471,969. 

Now, that caleulation was made by Mr. J. H. McCann, one of 
the capable clerks of the River and Harbor Committee, and I 
take it to be absolutely correct. So that when the gentleman 
stated that there was only 200,000 tons after deducting the 
timber and sand, he was mistaken. 

Mr. FREAR. I have submitted my report, and it is verified 
by the evidence, except that the coal hauled a short distance 
and the marble that was hauled a short distance was not taken 
into account. 

Mr. SMALL. The engineer’s report makes no mention of any 
coal having been carried. 

Mr. FREAR. I so stated. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I want to say that there was an immense amount 
of coal moved, and about 18,000,000 tons that could have been 
moved on one section of the river, but which had to go by rail- 
road. It could have gone by river, if it had been opened at the 
proper time. 

Mr. SMALL. I am trying to show by report of the engineers 
that the minority report of the gentleman from Wisconsin can 
not be relied upon. 

Now, I will read from the engineer’s report, page 1101: 

In the Annual Report of the Chief of ag oe for 1915, pase 1101, 
it is stated: “ The prosecution of the work various localities and the 
consequent lack of continuity of the Bn ad yen has resulted in no 
long reach of the river being made capabie of nega ent Oy or agg a 
dur ng low-water periods, except the stretch of about 200 miles fr 
Big Bend Shoals to the mou Not so much benefit has followed, 
therefore, as would have been secured by advancing the work progres- 
sively upstream from the mouth. Nevertheless considerable improve- 
ment resulted, and there is an important local traffic on various 
reaches of the river.” 

I will say in conclusion that the evidence goes to show that 
when the work of improvement shall be entirely completed it 
will demonstrate, as was well said by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon], that this river will be one of the most im- 
portant streams for commerce in all the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to send an amendment 
to the desk to be read with the view of asking the chairman of 
the committee for some information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of the last committee amendment the followin, 

“For the construction of locks and dams at Caney Creek Sh 
tween Knoxville and Chat Tenn., in accordance with the —.— 


submitted in House Docum eat No: 360, Sixty-second Congress, second 
session, $500,000." 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee if it is the intention of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors to take up this proposition providing for a lock 
and dam at Caney Creek Shoals? ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say to the gentleman that in some 
subsequent bill, as far as I am concerned, we propose to take 
up that matter and consider it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, with that understanding I will 
withdraw the amendment. I want to say, however, n few words 
about the Tennessee River. I was born on it, lived all my life 
on its banks, and traveled over it from end to end. On one 


of these trips I accompanied the River and Harbor Committee, 


of which at that time Mr. Burton was the chairman. On that oc- 
casion Mr. Burton expressed himself as being satisfied with the 
merits of the Tennessee River as one of the streams which de- 
served favorable consideration at the hands of Congress. 

The national waterways commission referred to by my col- 
league, Judge Moon, which made a very careful and exhaustive 
study of the meritorious rivers in the United States, pronounced 
the Tennessee River the fourth largest in importance in the 
United States. That commission was created, as I recall, as the 
result of the efforts of Mr. Burton, who served as its chairman. 
There is not a river in the United States having a greater unde- 
veloped wealth than the Tennessee River. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] says something 
about the transportation of sand and timber on this river. If 
the Tennessee River was canalized, with slack water all the 
year, there is more wealth and business for future develop- 
ment than in any section of the United States in proportion to 
size and population. 

Eastern Tennessee is the heart of the great southern coal 


fields. This field is 1.300 miles nearer New Orleans than the 


coal fields of Pennsylvania or West Virginia, and we are unable 
to sell a ton of coal in that market because of the lack of water 
navigation. 

The most valuable and useful marble in this country is the 
Tennessee marble, quarried on the banks of this river. We 
have at present over 5,000 men engaged in that industry. If we 
had the river so we could utilize it, we would reduce the freight 
on marble to the interior cities at least $1.50 a ton. 

There are three iron furnaces in the district I represent and 
a number in the district represented by my friend, Judge Moon. 
If this river was made useful 12 months in the year, as Con- 
gress has determined the Ohio River shall be made, we could 
deliver pig iron at Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, and 
other points for $1.50 a ton less. In 1914 for the first time we 
were unable to compete with our foreign competitors in the sale 
of pig iron in New Orleans, because they could ship it across 
the ocean and lay it down for less than we could ship it by raii 
from the furnaces in eastern Tennessee to New Orleans. 

We have the largest zinc mill in the United States in east 
Tennessee. The Aluminum Co. of America is constructing now 
the largest aluminum plant in the world in that section of the 
country. It is hauling its bauxite, its raw material, from the 
district in Arkansas, represented by Mr. Jacoway, by rail, and 
are shipping out aluminum pig to Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and 
other points by rail. The utilization of this river year in and 
year out would mean a saving in the transportation of the raw 
material and finished article to the amount of millions of dol- 
lars. That is not all. 

The East Tennessee Copper Co., located in eastern Tennessee, 
and an English company at the same point, are two of the most 
prosperous concerns of the kind in the United States, and they 
would be affected by deep-water transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the largest and most extensive 
territory of hardwood lumber in this country is in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and can be reached by a development of this 
river and its tributaries. We are shipping out rough lumber, we 
are shipping out manufactured or sawed lumber, and we are ship- 
ping out furniture, and so forth, made in our factories, and that 
interest would be affected and benefited by a reduction of trans- 
portation rates. We have cotton mills and knitting mills, and we 
are hauling our raw materials from the cotton fields of the 
South and shipping out our finished products by rail, and these 
industries would all be gainers by all-the-year-round navigation, 
which would make a reduction in the transportation of the raw 
materials and the finished articles to the markets of the world. 
There are a million people in east Tennessee. There is n manu- 
facturing city at Chattanooga, with a population of nearly 


100,000, and at Knoxville, a city of equal population, and you 
may search the census returns and you will find no other cities 
or section of the country which have grown industrially as has 
the mountain district of Tennessee, filled with iron, coal, marble, 
copper, hardwood lumber, aluminum, zine, and so forth. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I want to suggest to the gentleman that at Rich- 
ard City, Marion County, there is a cement plant that cost more 
than a million dollars within a half mile of the river, and that 
plant has a right of way to the river, and by reason of the fact 
that it can not use the river for more than half of the year, 
during the other half of the year has to pay half again as much 
freight as it does during the six months when it can use the 
river. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the gentleman for the interruption. 
We have commenced and have virtually completed a $3,000,000 
dye plant in east Tennessee to relieve a very serious situation in 
this country. Here is the best investment for practical, useful 
river improvement in the United States and where there is a 
future enormous in the way of industrial development and growth 
of population which means wealth and wages and prosperity for 
our country. [Applause.] And the Democratic majority in this 
House would be untrue and false to the interests of the South 
if it did not provide for the practical, useful improvement of this 
river when it has the opportunity. Southern Democrats would 
be derelict to their duty, and I hope no Republican colleague of 
mine will ever stand in the way of this practical, useful, and pa- 
triotic legislation to improve this great river. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think that 
the developments to which he has referred would also benefit 
the North quite as much as the South? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why, we are shipping our raw material and 
finished articles to the North, West, and East and other sections, 
which would get the benefit of the reduced rate and the reduced 
cost of these goods, botlr as to the raw material and the finished 
article. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor at Toledo, Ohio: For maintenance, $20,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of discussing briefly this question of antici- 
pated commerce, The suggestion has been made by two or three 
of the spenkers, as of the last project, that if they are given 
opportunity to complete a certain project commerce will grow 
very rapidly. I hope it will, and the gentleman at my left, my 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. Sauran], who represents the 
Mississippi River, speaks of the possibility of it; but I desire to 
call attention to the fact that the anticipated Mississippi com- 
merce has usually been a disappointment. If you will examine 
the commerce of the Mississippi River from St. Paul clear down 
to New Orleans, you will find that it has been a disappointment 
on the streams all along that great waterway. I want to speak 
of some of the anticipated commerce on a number of streams 
whieh was never realized. Of course excuses may be offered 
one way and another, but thesé are anticipations of people who 
are urging the appropriations. Take, for instance, the Arkansas 
River, which we have had up for discussion. I did not care to 
present it when the matter was up, but I refer now to page 20 
of the report. It was there estimated that 800,000,000 tons of 
coal are tributary to the river, and yet, after spending $3,572,000 
on the Arkansas River, the reports shows that 900,000 tons of 
coal were shipped by rail out of the territory adjacent to the 
river in 1914, and only 2,716 tons were floated 7 miles on the 
river last year. ö 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Just for a question. 

Mr. HULBERT. Has this river been sufficiently improved to 
put it in active competition with the railroads at that point? 

Mr. FREAR. I think, unquestionably, because $3,592,000 have 
been expended upon it, and it has been navigated for 20 or 30 
years, or longer than that. On the Big Sandy River it was 
prophesied a dozen years ago that by canalizing the river a 
million tons of coal or more would be floated annually down that 
stream, whereas after expending $1,126,125 on the river only 12 
tons were floated 20 miles in 1913. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Just one moment. I want to finish my state- 
ment. Here is a report published by the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia which goes on to criticize me very severely because I 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
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said 12 tons of coal were shipped on the Big Sandy in 1913, and 
he says he can not find it anywhere. He takes four pages to 
denounce me, when, as a matter of fact, he did not know where 
to go to look for it. I stated where it could be found. 

On the Hennepin Canal, which has cost the Government $7,597,781 
for 33 locks, treight ee on grain were promised Iowa growers a 
dozen years ago of $20,000,000 annually. ‘or five years it has been 
used and only 5,868 tons of grain were floated in 1914 at a cost to the 
Government in interest and maintenance of over $36 per ton. An 
1 joss in the insignificant grain shipments occurred from 1913 to 
After spending $21,700,000 on the Missouri River it is now predicted 
ihat $14,100,000 will invite large grain shipments from Kansas City to 
St. Louis. Yet after squandering a score of millions on the river, to 
date, not one ton of grain was ship by water from Kansas City to 
St. Louis in 1912, 1913, or 1914. total of 5,290 tons of grain was 
barged 115 miles in 1914, or Runny over one-quarter of the distance 
between the cities was averaged. his project was recommended for 
abandonment by the !ocal engineer, but he was overruled by the board. 

The above is :. statement which is in the report and based on 
the statistics. Surely none of these anticipations haye been 
realized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I object. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask gor two or three minutes 
myself. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he will make it five minutes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will make it five minutes. Does the 
gentleman wish two minutes? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, while I personally doubt the 
wisdom of improving the Big Sandy, I do not know if I had been 
u member of the Rivers and Harbors. Committee whether or 
not I would have supported it at the time. I do, though, want 
to protest against the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
libeling and slandering the man who prophesied there would be 
un immense tonnage of coal shipped out over this stream if it 
should be canalized. The facts of the matter are that the 
Government, after building two or three dams on this river— 
I have forgotten the exact number—stopped improving the Big 
Sandy River. 

By building one or two more dams they would have reached 
this great coal field, and I have no doubt but that the prophecy 
of the person who made this prediction at the time the project 
was adopted would be fulfilled if the Government had carried 
out the proposition adopted. 

I do not know if that is the reason, though another fact is 
that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has a line running from 
this coal field on the Kentucky side right down the Big Sandy 
River. I do not know what stopped the improvement of the 
Big Sandy. As to the gentleman reading a letter saying that 
the writer does not know where the Big Sandy River is, it 
seems like a slur on those two great States of Kentucky and 
Virginia, containing the two greatest coal fields in this country 
outside of Pennsylvania, and the Big Sandy separating the two 
States. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to utilize the two minutes 
allotted to me for the purpose of propounding to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin a question which he did not have opportunity 
to answer while he had the floor. The gentleman has made a 
comparison of the shipment of coal by rail and water on the 
Arkansas River. The gentleman made the statement that the 
river had been sufficiently improved to put it in competition 
with the railroad. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not say that. 

Mr. HULBERT. That is the question I asked. I wanted to 
know if the river had been sufficiently improved to put it in 
actual competition with the railroad for the purpose of trans- 
porting coal from the coal fields at that point, and if the gentle- 
man misunderstood my question I repeat the question now and 
ask if he will be good enough to answer. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the inquiry? 

Mr. HULBERT. Whether the river has been sufficiently im- 
proved to put it in active competition against the railroad at 
that point in the transportation of coal? 

Mr. FRBAR. I will say, judging from all history, that it will 
never be so. It is the history of every river in the country. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor at Port Clinton, Ohio: For maintenance, $1,000. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. A little while ago I put a question to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] as to his attitude, in 
order that we might more intelligently understand whether or 
not he favored the cessation of work on projects which had been 
started and on which much money had already been spent. I 
do not recall that he made a definite answer to that question. 
I want to know whether the Government, having spent a large 
amount of money building locks and dams on a river like the 
Ohio, should abandon the work and charge it up to profit and 
loss if, while in progress of construction, it did not come up to 
the expectations of some waterways expert in the matter of 
commerce and serviceability? - 

Now, if that is the gentleman’s position, that we should aban- 
don all these existing works, it is a very serious matter, and 
it affects largely every argument that he has made upon this 
floor. What the gentleman stated in that relation has been 
based, as he states, very largely upon his inquiries and studies 
as to foreign conditions. A while ago he said, with respect to 
the Tennessee River I think, that the lumber had all been cut 
off, indicating a falling tonnage. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no; I was referring to our part of the 
country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I apply it, then, to any river 
that the gentleman might have referred to, where the lumber 
in the vicinity had been cut away 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know anything about that down 
there 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that the necessity of pro- 
viding transportation by water no longer exists. 

Now, if the gentleman is basing that kind of an argument upon 
foreign conditions, I just want to call his attention to the 
canals in Europe. particularly those of Germany and France, 
which are in constant use for the purpose of carrying bulky 
freight, and where, as to lumber, instead of having their forests 
utterly depleted and cut away, they are constantly recreating 
them, as, for instance, in the Sihlwald of Switzerland. I direct 
the gentleman's attention to that particular section of Europe 
or to the Black Forest in Germany, because it will help him in 
his studies of the waterway transportation question. Where they 
cut down a tree in Switzerland they see to it that another tree 
is planted to take its place. 

That practice has been followed in Germany for years, and it 
is one of the secrets of Germany’s ability to maintain herself 
to-day that instead of drawing upon her own forests she hus been 
drawing on the forests of Norway and Sweden and Russia, buy- 
ing her timber instead of using up her own. In Switzerland, 
where they remove a tree they see that it is restored. Not even 
an apple tree that is struck by lightning is permitted to go with- 
out another apple tree being planted to take its place. 

So in those studies and investigations that the gentleman is 
making of waterways abroad, upon which he bases his proposi- 
tion that we should abandon great works in the United States, 
I commend to him the close study of the lumber situation in 
Europe. 

When it comes to rail-and-water transportation in the United 
States, I want to commend to the gentleman the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in recent cases, showing that 
wherever water transportation has had a fair chance it has 
compelled the railroads to be reasonable in their freight rates. 
I would not have you understand that I am opposed to the rail- 
roads. I am as strong a railroad development man as there is 
in this House, and I want to see them reach out and penetrate 
every section of the country. But as in foreign countries the 
railway is not injured by the waterway, so it should be here; 
the two of them serving to their full capacity create new busi- 
ness, and each of them does more business under such conditions 
than it did before. If the railroad men are wise—and some of 
them in the East begin to realize it—rather than retard water- 
way development they will encourage it, because where they 
have been subjected to the congestion such as they have en- 
dured during the last few months, carrying the products of the 
West to the senboard, they find that it is desirable to have re- 
lief, some auxiliary, such as Mr. James J. Hill back in 1907 in- 
dicated must be had if the railroads of this country are to give 
effective service. 

The railroads have not been expanding as they should have 
been, and now that there is a great pressure upon them, they 
have been obliged in my section of the country to lay an em- 
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bargo on the transportation of heavy commodities, because they 
do not have sufficient facilities to carry them. 

This has recently developed in the case of the Ohio River. I 
have in my hand a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitting the railroads there to lower their rates in order 
to compete with what, in that section, is superior transportation 
of products by waterways. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by inserting an extract 
from an Interstate Commerce Commission report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania submitted the following: 
FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 2045, 3965, 1952, 1548, 1088, 2138, 4219, 

790, AND 2072—-CLASS AND COMMODITY RATES BETWEEN ST. LOUIS AND 

EAST ST. LOUIS AND OHIO RIVER POINTS AND BETWEEN THE OHIO RIVER 

POINTS THEMSELVES, 

[Submitted Apr. 8, 1915. Decided Mar. 2, 1916.] 

The class and commodity rates of carriers operating both north and 
south of the Ohio River in the territory lying between St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, III., on the one hand, and Ohio River points on the 
other, and between the various Ohio River points themselves, are in 
many instances in contrayention of the lo -short-hau! rule of the 
fourth section of the act. ‘These carriers ask to be allowed to continue 
these rates between the river points, which are lower than rates at 
eee points. Upon the facts disclosed by the record; Held, 

1. Water competition justifies departures from the long-and-short- 


haul rule of the fourth on in rates between points on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and relief should be granted to the extent prescribed 


in the report. 

2 Authority to continue to charge class and commodity rates be- 
tween the same points via Chicago and Chi junctions lower than 
ee applicable on like traffic to intermediate points 

enled. 


class 
same N via the route of the Louisville & 
through Guthrie lower than rates contemporaneously applicable on Uke 
traffic to intermediate points denied. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment, and wish to say, in response to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph end in two minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Wisconsin can take 
time under the next item. bi 

Mr. PREAR. It is immaterial to me, but it will not take 
extra time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on the pending paragraph may be closed in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unan- 
imous consent that the debate on the pending paragraph be 
closed in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR., Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] propounds so many questions that it is 
very hard for me to answer them in five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the rule require that a gentle- 
man rising to address the committee shall confine his remarks 
to the subject under discussion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is not discussing the pending ques- 


tion. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I am discussing the very 
proposition that freights carried by boats are cheaper than 
freights carried by rail. The gentleman from Florida sat silent 
and did not object to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, while 
he was talking for five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, the gentleman should not get 
worked up. 

Mr. FREAR. I am not worked up in the slightest degree. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I notice, Mr. Chairman, that a great deal 
of this discussion ranges over a wide area. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will insist that order be ob- 
served. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr, FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I call attention directly to this 
transportation question, but the chairman of the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors objects to it. I am undertaking to discuss 
the question of canalization on the Ohio River and these other 
projects. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Air. Moore] asked 
me, “Do you believe in canalization projects?” I believe that, 
as one of the best engineers says, we ought to stop work on 
most of these projects until we have made an experiment. We 
have had the Black Warrior River completed at a cost of $12,- 
000,000. Let us try and see how far we can go with that, what 
return can be had, and keep the others in status quo, says Col. 
Townsend. That is the judgment of other waterway experts. 
I know nothing about it, except, I say, let us put this in the 
hands of people who will determine which is the right project to 
continue, and hold the others back until we ascertain whether 
or not any complete return will come to the people of this 
country on the investment we are making. x 

Now, the gentleman discusses—and it is right In line with this 
proposition—the question ef carrying products in France and 
in Germany. I have stated those propositions as well as I could 
in the limited time given me, and I find that even on those canals 
in France and Germany the judgment of the men who write 
authoritatively about them is that they are not a profituble 
investment ordinarily to either France or Germany, although 
the concentrated populations in those countries make it possible 
to carry a greater amount of commerce on those canals than 
here. But the gentleman leaves out of the question the one 
important proposition that there the Government controls rail- 
way rates—in fact, owns the railways—and forces commerce by 
that means to use the water transportation which we do not do in 
this country. Now, the gentleman says, touching upon this very 
question of transportation, “Do you believe that the railroads 
ought to be allowed to cut down their rates to meet the water 
transportation?” I do not. Do yeu? Here is the result the 
moment you do. Did the gentleman from Pennsylvania favor 
the 5 per cent increase or any other increase to make it profitable 
for the railrouds to do business? If so, for what reason? It 
is because they are not making a reasonable profit at the present 
time. 

Now, the moment you cut them down below a reasonable 
profit ut one point in order to get the business at some water- 
way point, do you not necessarily compel them to raise the rate 
inland? More than that, you compel those discriminated 
against to pay the expense of the improvement. You speak of a 
waterway point down here on the Ohio River where rates will 
be reduced. We ought to give to the waterway the right to 
curry the freight, because if we determine on the question of 
reasonable earnings to the railroads to which they are entitled, 
it is necessary that some one else must make up the deficiency, 
and it is the man who lives off the river, who has not the benefit 
of the waterway competition, who must make it up, and pay the 
excess rates to meet the deficiency at water-competition points. 

I believe we ought to control the rates of the railroads tu 
prevent them driving out the waterway transportation. The 
gentleman speaks of the growing of timber over in Europe. Of 
course, they do that there. They do many things better than we 
do, because we have been lavish with all our natural resources. 
We have not yet grown timber here. We have not yet con- 
trolled railroads, but we are proceeding on an elaborate process 
of canalization, without knowing where we are going or how 
far we are going into the Treasury. Until we do work as 
they are doing in foreign countries it is a useless waste of 
money at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Sandusky, Ohio: For maintenance, $10,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am very anxious to expedite the consideration of this 
bill, and I do not want to take up any time in unnecessary dis- 
cussion of it; but I do not want the statement of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to go out without any reply at all from those 
who are familiar with the facts. 

The gentieman has stated in round numbers how much has 
been expended on the Arkansas River and certain other rivers, 
and then has pointed to the commerce on those rivers during 
the time in which that expenditure has been made. Now, if 
the gentleman would make a scientific study of the question of 
river transportation, he would find that a river, in order to 
carry freight in competition with a railroad—and that is the 
modern condition; it must carry in competition with the rail- 
road—must be put into a certain usable condition before it 
even begins to be able to carry goods profitably. River navi- 
gation is greatly different, now that the boats must compete 
with the railroads, than it was before the day of railroads, when 
the rivers were the only available channels of commerce. He 
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would find that up to a certain point sand and timber could be 
floated down the river. Up to another point coal could be 
barged upon it. When he gets beyond that point and begins 
to carry goods—high-class freight that the railroads can com- 
pete for--he must have facilities comparable with the railroud 
facilities. 

The mere improvement of the channel is not the only problem 
involved. The question of development of terminals is one 
problem involved. The question of the development of routes of 
trade and through rates and joint rates is another problem in- 
volved. The question of the articulation of railroads and the ex- 
change of business is another problem involved. The question 
of the kind of craft that can be used on a particular stream is 
another problem, whether barges towed by a power boat or 
boats operating under their own power. The gentleman assumes 
that all these problems are going to solve themselves the very 
minute that the Government causes the expenditure of a sum 
of money on the channel. The fact of the matter is that if the 
inland rivers of this country are to be put in condition as arteries 
of commerce, there are a number of problems that must be solved 
by the local interests which are concerned, at considerable cost 
and expense to themselves. 

I am not going to discuss the Missouri River, because we will 
come to that later; but I am going to point the gentleman to 
the very exhaustive report made by the Board of Engineers on 
the reexamination of the Missouri River projects, Document No. 
463, in which the board say: 

The company is making the most thorough attempt within the knowl- 
edge of the board to revive river traffic, which has disappeared under 
railway competition. It W ed to be sparing no expense or effort that 
will contribute to the solution of the problem, and it claims as a result 
of its . that success is obtainable if a permanent 6-foot channel 
is provided. 

In that report they are speaking of the Shippers’ Boat Line, 
of Kansas City, Mo. I want to call the attention of gentlemen 
to the chart which accompanies that report. Our German naval 
Architect, Mr. Von Pagenhardt, worked out the question of how 
many hours each barge in the employ of that company was 
engaged in profitable traffic. He wanted to show what the con- 
dition of the river was and how much of the time that barge 
could run in competition with the railroad; and do you know 
that he found that a barge, provided at the expense of the com- 
pany and operated by a full complement of men, could only run 
30 per cent of the time on a partially improved river that a 
railroad car can run in the service of a railroad company. All 
of the black spots and all of the spotted lines in these charts 
indicate time when the barge is tied up. The black spots repre- 
sent the nighttime. You can not run at night on an unimproved 
river, even if you have it lighted by guide lights. You can not 
afford to risk your goods at night on an unimproved channel. 
The spotted lines indicate navigation troubles caused by low 
water and sand bars, and only the clear white squares there 
represent hours of running time when the barge is actually mak- 
ing money for its owners. 

If we could eliminate the black spots and the spotted squares 
and put the barge in a position of a railroad car by improving 
the channel so as to be able to carry the freight night and day, 
and make daily trips on a schedule time, there will be a vast 
difference in the commerce. 

What did the board find? In the last three years commerce 
had grown between Kansas City and St. Louis in competition 
with the railroads in high-class freight, 146 per cent every 
season the boat operated. [Applause.] 
~ The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Huron, Ohio: For maintenance, $2,500. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Following out the same discussion of water transportation which 
the gentleman speaks of, this Government has paid some $400,- 
000,000 on river improvements of this country for waterway 
transportation, and I challenge the gentleman to point to in- 
stances where the commerce has increased. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. : 

Mr. SWITZER. How about the Monongahela River? 

Mr. FREAR. Well, the Monongahela has held about even. 
The river has held about even with the same company owning 
the coal and owning the boat, as I am informed. -But it is 
practically the only river, as I Stated in my report, and because 
of the coul mines at the headwaters. It stands by itself. 

Let us come to the Missouri River and the rivers like the 
Missouri. We have spent $20,000,000 on navigation. The re- 
port of Mr. Deakin says that for the purpose of saving $10,000 
in freight charges in waterway transportation it will cost the 
Government $1,100,000 annually. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no; the gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. FREAR. I can prove it by the report. 


Mr. BORLAND. But it has been proved that Mr. Deakin was 
wrong. 5 

Mr. FREAR. The chairman of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, Col. Townsend, confirms him. I speak of that merely 
to show the enthusiasm and day dreams that my friends have 
and when they challenge me and ask for reasons for the posi- 
tion I take. Now, in reference to water transportation I am in 
favor of improvements where we can show any legitimate re- 
sults, but not where you put the money into useless rivers by 
canalization. Half of the canals in the country have been 
abandoned, and we see no legitimate results from this invest- 
ment. Take the $7,000,000 Hennepin Canal and the $12,000,000 
Black Warrior River. In what way have you seen any reason- 
able return for the investment? And yet we ure asked to ap- 
propriate a large sum of money for all these projects. Let us 
have a commission that will make an examination of this ques- 
tion and see that the money is wisely expended and not be 
wasted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Cleveland, Ohio: For maintenance, $65,000. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I asked the gentleman from Wisconsin about the Monon- 
gahela River and whether or not the annual tonnage had not 
increased by reason of the improvement of this stream. I hold 
in my hand a letter sent to the Committee on Commerce in the 
United States Senate by the Board of Army Engineers. It has 
no number, but they give the figures as to the Monongahela. 
The original commerce on the Monongahela River before it was 
improved was 4,407,000 tons. The commerce in 1911—that was 
after it was canalized—was 11,143,000 tons, and so in 1912, or 
two and three-quarters as much as it was before the stream was 
canalized, and the report says that the freight rates have been 
reduced 40 or 50 per cent. I have a letter showing that the 
coal coming down the Monongahela to a point on the Ohio, which 
used to cost 44 cents a ton to move, now is being moved for 4 
cents a ton. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this item and amendments thereto be closed 
in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection te the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have excepted the Mononga- 
hela and Ohio Rivers as showing an appreciable commerce in 
my report. I wish to say, in regard to the proposition that the 
gentleman has presented, that the Army engineers state com- 
merce is sometimes duplicated and triplicated and quadrupled. 
This is because the same commerce is frequently counted sev- 
eral times. I have taken the Ohio River and shown by an 
analysis of the report of the Army engineers how the report 
does duplicate. With an open-channel project there was no 
difficulty in determining improvements, but the moment you get 
locks and dams there is no determination of the exact umount. 
In the case of the Ohio River, by investigation and analyzing, 
I do not see how it can be answered. We have no means of 
exact determination. 

Now, as I have said, I have excepted the Monongahela River, 
because it is in a class by itself; but out of 100 rivers, does it 
not seem striking that only 2 rivers show anything toward an 
increase in commerce after the expenditure of several hundred 
million dollars in all on rivers? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ohio River: Continuing improvement by the construction of locks 
and dams with a view to securing a navigable depth of 9 feet, 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, in order to give several gentle- 
men who are present an opportunity to discuss the Ohio River 
and show some of the good things about it—and I am not going 
to say much against it—I move to strike out the section; and 
if I were confident that amendment would pass I might hesi- 
tate to make the motion. I do it simply to show the situation 
in which we are placed. A large number of locks are being 
constructed to-day on the Ohio River. We have expended over 
$50,000,000 on the Ohio River. The project is going to take 
from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000, so far as the estimate of dif- 
ferent engineers shows, before the project is completed. Col. 
Townsend says, “ Let us take two streams,’ and he mentions 
the Ohio River as one, and also the project of a 14-foot channel 
from St. Louis to Chicago; and he suggests that they be put in 
as experimental projects, and that all the others wait in status 
quo. The difficulty with Col. Townsend's proposition is that 
he ignores the fact that we have completed certain projects, as, 
for instance, the Warrior, which has cost about $12,000,000; 
the Hennepin Canal, which has cost over $7,000,000; and some 
of the other rivers that have been completed—quite a large 
number of them—as we well know by the records, Let us take 
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those and see what the result is to-day, instead of going on and 
putting in ferty or fifty million dollars more—that is, in this 
project, which I believe now is a 53-lock canalization project. 
Gentlemen have told me, who have run that river—pilots as 
well as captains—that the trafic to-day is not what it once was. 
You have a coal traffic there—and, by the way, I ask unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in my remarks an analysis that I 
have made of the Ohio traffic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The analysis referred to is as follows: 


THE Onio RIVER COMMERCE. 


War DevartMent, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 27, 1914. 
Hon, S. M. SPARKMAN 


Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
United States House of Representatives. 


Sin: 1. Referring to the statement of the commercial statistics of 
the Ohio River, telephoned to you some time since, I have the honor to 
inform you that a report just received from the district officer states 
that the commercial statistics which he reported by Hae, sl n have been 
found upon careful check to have contained some duplication. A cor- 
rected tabular statement of the statistics is herewith. 

2. As to the reason for poo ange the statistics at only six locks, it 
may be stated that the particular locks were selected with a view to 
obtaining as complete statistics as possible, and at the same time to 
eliminate duplication as much as practicable. Boats with through tows 
are required to report only at the first lock through which they * 
The item for open-river commerce is the local commerce carried on 
between the various locks and dams, 

Very respectfally, Dax C. KINGMAN, 
Chief of Engincers, United States Army. 


Ohio River tonnage, calendar year 1913. 
(Through lock and open river.) 


Serbe 


A corrected statement of average freight floated on the Ohio, based 
upon official lock reports, is now presented over Chief Kingman’s signa 
ture, and invites scrutiny. 

When a 68-lock system on the Ohio River has been completed as a 
‘monument to congressional waste and engineering ee “ com- 
merce” can then be determined b as a multiple of lock ton- 
nage This cumulative method of reckoning is as illuminating as to 
count the car at every 
determine 


commerce reach 100,000 tons or 50,000 tons, exclusive of soft coal, 
which has floated down the Ohio and Mississippi for a half century at 
a 22 decreasing rate? 

n an effort to excuse a proposed wasteful expenditure of from 
$60,000,000 to $100,000,000 on the Ohio, according to the varying pre- 
dictions of Army engineers, our present chief includes in his totals 
1,500,000 tons of “ open-river traffic” that passes along the river as 
it always has for 50 goare and in much larger quantities before canali- 
zation was known and before a dollar was spent by the Government on 
the Ohio. Was that open-river traffic part of the open-river traffic at 
each lock? How wuch freight goes through locks, and how far? 

CANALIZATION TO PROMOTE RIVER FERRIAGE, 


The limit o1 3 mathematics is reached when to total lock- 
a of freight at a half dozen dams, including open-river traffic, our 
Chief Engineer adds more “open-river traue and finally scores a 
positive triumph by ad ferringe across the river, which aggregates 

sse: „ cearly three-fourths of the total number, valued 
390.07. That odd 7 cents is developed through engineering 
Ferriage vaiuation is practically one-half of the 1 yarus 
ng t 


2, 
r cent of which is soft idly dimin- 
fshin in quantity and value, leaves the mouth of the Ohio River at 


then at the locks on the Ohio, and then the same 
ess quadrupled statistics, is sent down and 


the M 
at, us Swell sensel 
Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans, on the 


coal, used to 
recounted at 


Father of Waters. 
It is an interesting system—one that only an able engineer could 
vely put across with a wealth of misleading statistics, and one that 
s frequently used for duplicating and quadruplicating commerce on 
other Tivers and canals, 


In order that a better understandi 
be had, let us take the tables from which he draws deductions. 


OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 1. 
Lock 1 is given 1,982,257 tons. But page 2711 says that is commerce 
Pec g through yA The 


of Chief Kingman’s letter may 


which pa lock —“ and open river "—at ak . 
table further shows that of the impressive tonnage reported, including 
duplications, 1,946,119 tons consisted of soft coal, sand, and gravel that 
was always floated down the “o river,” leaving a commerce of 30,135 
tons, including 11,240 tons of floatable logs and ties, or less than 25,000 
tons that may or may not have required the services of this $100,- 
000,000 lock system. 


OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK s. 


Lock 8 and “open river” is given 224,080 tons by Chief Kingman, 
ge 2712. Of that traffic, so reported, soft coal and railroad ties, tha: 

ra half century were floated down the open river, reached 207,429 
tons, leaving 16,651 tons of cement and other reported ht at that 
point for which a $100,000,000 lock system is being built under the rec- 
ommendation of Army neers. 


OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC AT LOCK 18, 


Other lock statistics are of the same character. For fear this state- 
ment may not be accepted, as based on investigation, I will take the 
next lock. Chief K n's next lock, 18, and open river” statistics 
are found on page 2713. He reports a total commerce of 874,945 
tons, whereas out of an even 50 items reported, 2 items of soft coal and 
logs reached 342,836 tons. Just what method was taken for shipping 
some 7,000 tons of ofl and 2,500 tons of lumber, found in the remaining 
48 items, the report fails to disclose. One taiiga certain amid all this 
attempt to impress Congress with inflated statistics of open-river and 
lock traffic, the Government is annuail paying bills reac „ with the 
regular and sundry civil bills, from $5 „000 to $8,000, for the 
Ohio River alone, for a comparativel insignificant commerce average 
along the river, apart soft coal, sand, and gravel, of less than 
50,000 tons at given points, as shown by the official reports. 

Similar conclusions were reached in the record of April 10, 1914, 


when other lock statements were analyzed. 
In the debate preceding the defeat of the 1915 bill A a g Sena- 
tor called the Ohio River project the “worst of lt received 


$1,769,000 from the first aliotment, $3,200,000 in the 1915 sundry civil 
bill, and $3,915,000 allotment from the Chief of Army Engineers April 
1, 1915, or $7,115,000 for 1915, in addition to cash on hand—twen 

es the amount t was allotted to New York's inner harbor, whic 
handles fifty times the Ohio’s actual commerce. 

When a $100,000,000 Ohio canalization system has been fastened 
upon us with its annual interest burden of 8 7 ne fa and a reasonable 
maintenance and deterioration charge of $4,000,000 more annually for 
sixty-odd locks and dams, if the diminishing coal commerce is re- 
tained—a violent assumption—the Government will have little tangible 
traffic to show for its $ 00,000,000 investment and the annual $7,000,- 
000 charge properly against it. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this is all 
foolish work or not, to challenge all of these rainbow statements; 
but I do it on the judgment of the best experts in the country, 
and they base their judgment upon experience in Europe and in 
this country, so far as expenditures have been made. The 
Mississippi River to-day is as good as you can ever make it. 
Col. Townsend’s proposition to go up to Chicago is impracticable, 
according to the judgment of the Army engineers, and they have 
so stated. They think that it is unwise, because not 5 per cent of 
the traffic that goes to Chicago comes in boats that are under 14 
feet draft. Now, if we can stop the waste, let us try to do it, or if 
we can get any kind of a system that will determine where the 
money is being profitably expended, let us do that. I do not care 
where it may be, I have not any objection to any particular item. 
The Lord knows that, and so do gentlemen who have told 
me. I am simply trying to get light on this subject, and I sug- 
gest projects like this in order that gentlemen may make their 
statements about their own projects. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, with considerable 
misgiving and a great deal of humility I rise for the purpose of 
attempting to correct the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
in respect to a statement which he made yesterday. When I 
was discussing with the other gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manppen] the subject of public buildings, and that gentleman was 
attempting to show that the upkeep of these small buildings was 
very expensive, I stated as one of the reasons for that thefact that 
the Treasury Department paid such extravagant prices for their 
upkeep, mentioning that they paid for janitors a thousand dollars 
to twelve hundred dollars a year. The gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Manx], for whom I have the highest respect, immediately 
arose and waved him arms and said: 

Oh, a thousand and twelve bundred dollars a year, nonsense! 
janitors get $45 a month in most of these places. 

I hold in my hand a report made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under date of March 27 of this year on a proposed public 
building at Alturas, Cal. The report shows that the census of 
1910 gives a population of 916, and it further shows the cost 
of the upkeep of the building at that place, and as an item of 
such upkeep charges they have put the janitor service down at 
$1,260 per annum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In just a moment. I have been 
accustomed to sit here for several years under the drippings 
of wisdom as they fell from the lips of my distinguished friend, 
and I have thought that the old idea that humanity was not 
infallible had been absolutely annihilated in the personality 
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of my good friend; but we are told that Homer sometimes nods, 
and I find now that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
sometimes makes a mistake. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman think that 
“janitor service” at $1,200 a year means that a janitor gets 
$1,200 a year? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It states for “ janitor service,” and 
if that is not for janitor service or for janitors I do not know 
what it means. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s statement was that the 
janitors received a thousand and twelve hundred dollars a year, 
and I corrected the gentleman, and I correct him now. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. They may have two janitors, or 
three; but this is for janitor service, and if that is not to pay 
janitors for service I do not know what it is for. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that in Chicago the 
“janitor service” costs a great deal more than twelve hundred 
dollars a year, as it does in Washington, and that in New York 
it costs far more than a thousand or twelve hundred dollars a 
year. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But it is not simply $45 a month in 
the little towns, when the Treasury Department says that it is 
* a year. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I are not far apart. at all. 
Some of these buildings are controlled by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the janitors there receive $720 or $800 a year, and 
under the Treasury Department they get $50 a month. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; but the janitor service at one of 
these little buildings is $1,260. Whether they have one or two 
janitors, I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Not unless they employ two janitors. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. They may do that. 

Mr. MANN. If they employ two janitors it goes a long ways 
toward sustaining the argument of my colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. Mapper], in all of which I do not agree. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Which they ought not to do. 

Mr. MANN. To show how uselessly expensive these public 
buildings are. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield to me for just a 
minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


[Mr. BARCHFELD addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to ask that all 
debate on this paragraph close in 25 minutes. 

The RMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman take care of me out of that time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. I do not think I can guarantee it. Make 
it 30 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida modifies his 
request and asks that all debate close on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto in 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
whom he expects to recognize in that time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the recognition 
would not rest with the gentleman from Florida. The Chair 
will recognize gentlemen for five minutes each. 

Mr. MANN. We would like to have 20 minutes on this side. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will not make any 
request at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida withdraws 
his request. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the district which I have the 
honor to represent is at the lower end of this great river, so 
ably represented at its source by my handsome friend from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. I thank the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. That stream consists of 968 miles from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo, and along it is a string of the most pros- 
perous, wide- awake, and progressive cities that can be found 
along any similar stream in the United States. Beginning with 
Pittsburgh and coming on down through West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois, I do not believe there can be 
found anywhere in this country a stretch of 968 miles of a navi- 
gable river on the banks of which can be found a more fertile 
soll, a more prosperous people, and more progressive cities. 
[Applause. 1 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] has fre- 
quently stated, during his numerous addresses to the House 


since this bill has been under consideration, that in Col. Towns- 
end's report—and he appraises Col. Townsend as the greatest 
expert on waterway improvement and navigation in the United 
States, unless he puts Senator Burton ahead of him—in Col. 
Townsend's report he says it is recommended that the Ohio 
River and the Mississippi River be the two streams that the 
Government shall first improve before it takes up those other 
58 rivers that he recommends should be dropped from theist, at 
least for the time being. 

Two years ago, in the discussion of this bill, I made the state- 
ment, which J repeat now, that if it is not an economical and 
wise expenditure of the money for the Government to improve 
the Ohio River, then we may well doubt whether funds can be 
successfully expended on the other rivers in the United States. 

It is unfair also to judge of the efficiency of the navigation 
on a river or to judge of the wisdom of an expenditure upon it 
by undertaking to compare figures during the progress of the 
work of its canalization. You might as well undertake to judge 
of the value of a house by undertaking to live in it before the 
roof is put on it, or of a suit of clothes before you sew up the 
seams, because the engineers themselves who have charge of the 
Ohio River improvements in their reports state that the prog- 
ress has not been sufficient yet to enable them to tell the extent 
of the improvement in commerce that may be made on the Ohio 
River after it has been completed. 

Originally this project contemplated the building of 54 locks 
and dams between Pittsburgh and Cairo. The Ohio River can 
not be considered as a canalized project until the last lock and 
dam is completed between Mound City and Cairo, III. The 
report of the committee and the report of the engineers state 
that it takes something like four years to build a lock and dam 
on the Ohio River, and the figures show that as we go down 
the stream and the stream becomes wider and wider, until it 
empties into the Mississippi River, it takes more money to 
build those locks and dams, and it takes proportionately more 
time to construct them. 

Inasmuch as it takes four or five years to complete one of 
these locks and dams on the Ohio River, it does not take much 
of a stretch of the imagination to conceive the idea that the 
Government ought to begin the construction of these locks and 
dams in the lower Ohio as soon as possible, in order that the 
river may be canalized from its source to its mouth. 

When this project was inaugurated it was contemplated to 
have it completed by 1922, with the expenditure of something 
like $60,000,000. Unless the appropriation provided for in this 
paragraph of $5,000,000 be used for the continuation of the 
locks already under construction, and for beginning six addi- 
tional locks nearer the mouth of the river, as contemplated in 
the Engineers’ report, not only will it not be possible to com- 
plete this canalization by 1922 but it will be impossible to com- 
plete it by 1930 or 1932, because if we are to fall behind the 
promise of Congress made to the people of the Ohio Valley 
and the cities along the valley in 1910 what hope have we that 
future Congresses will not continue to decrease the appropria- 
tion so as to dwindle along and spread the canalization of this 
great stream out over a quarter of a century? Because, as I 
said in connection with the improvement of the Cumberland 
River, boats can not run between Cairo and Cincinnati now 
on un average more than four or five or, at the very outside, 
six months in the year. I can remember a time when steam- 
ships plied the Ohie River and the Mississippi River from 
Memphis to Cincinnati two, three, and four times a week, mak- 
ing round trips between those cities on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio River, loaded to the guards with freight every trip they 
made. Why is it that those boats have been taken off the 
river? Because they find more profitable navigation in other 
streams where they can run the year round; and it would be a 
fool who would invest hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
construction of boats and in the equipment of vessels for navi- 
gation and be unable to carry on that work for more than six 
months in the year. Men want to invest their money in enter- 
prises they can operate all the time instead of half the time. 
And in view of the fact that on this great river, which, after it 
has been completed, will furnish navigation to the depth of 9 
feet for every month in the year, we may hope that there will 
be a renewal of traffic along the Ohio River not only for coal 
but for wheat, corn, lumber, and manufactured products com- 
ing from Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville, at the falls of 
the great Ohio River, or down by Evansville, Paducah, and 
Cairo, out into the Mississippi River down to the port of New 
Orleans, and then by steamer through the Panama Canal, which 
will be one of the greatest boons to trade, and to the develop- 
ment of our country, when it has been completed and its navi- 
gation has been assured, that could possibly happen to that 
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great and fertile section. This is not a temporary improve- 
ment, but when this great river has been canalized it will be 
an improvement that will last for one hundred, two hundred, 
or an indefinite period of years, insuring, as population in- 
creases and as each acre of land is compelled to support more 
people than it did before, facilities for the transportation of all 
our commerce. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not believe 
that this House will for a moment seriously consider the question 
of striking out this appropriation of $5,000,000 for the Ohio River, 
and I have grave doubts as to whether the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is really serious in advocating it. I have no quarrel 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin. I think he is performing 
a useful public service in calling the attention of the country to 
the river and harbor bill. Surely no one could object to the 
shedding of full light upon every project contained in this bill, 
whether he is personally interested in it or not; and if a serious 
flaw should be developed in any one of them, no man ought to 
oppose its being stricken out. 

But in this proposition, whether urged seriously or not, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is open to the charge of inconsistency. 
Only yesterday he strongly advocated—at least by implication— 
the completion of the Ohio River improvement. He eulogized 
Col. Townsend as the foremost authority on inland waterways 
in the country, and, after pronouncing his eulogy, declared that 
Col. Townsend advocated only two of the larger projects. In 
response to a question I asked him, he replied that one of these 
two was the Ohio River. 

This project stands on a little different footing from any other. 
It is a complete canalization proposition, for the completion of 
which within 12 years the United States Government solemnly 
pledged its word 6 years ago. The question of the present com- 
merce on the Ohio is not essentially determinative of whether 
the progress of the work so far is or is not a success. We often 
say that no chain is stronger than its weakest link. By analogy 
it would be fair to say that the effect upon commerce of the Ohio 
River improvement is not to be finally decided until the last lock 
and dam of the 53 is finished. Until then there will not be a 
9-fvot stage of water in the Ohio River. 

But if, as the gentleman from Wisconsin says, the present 
commerce is 2 material question, I desire to refer here to a deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, reported on the 
2d of last March. This decision involved class and commodity 
rates between St. Louis, East St. Louis, and other Ohio River 
points, and between Ohio River points themselves, and among 
other things it held, as reported in the syllabus: 

Water competition justifies departures from the long-and-short haul 
rule of the fourth section in rates between points on the Ohio and 


Mississippi Rivers, and relief should be granted to the extent prescribed 
in the report. 


During the course of the decision the following language 
appears: 

The record shows that boat lines are operating between St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, and Ohio River crossings, and that the traffic moving 
by water is important in amount. It is shown by the evidence that the 


waterways throughout the territory involved afford not only potential 
competition but actual competition. 


And, further: 


There can be no doubt from the ovidence that the water competition 
on both the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers is active in controll and 
that the rail rates between the water points have been set at a lower 
level than they might reasonably be were it not for the effect of this 
water competition. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that some doubt may 
exist us to the permanent and final value of Government invest- 
ment in the canalization of internal waterways, that is only an 
additional argument for the speedy completion of the Ohio River 
improvement. If this shall prove a failure, then no such project 
can be a success. It is then the part of true economy to proceed 
as speedily as possible with this improvement, and we of the 
Ohio Valley are confident in the hope and expectation that it will 
stand the test. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOX. Mr. Chairman, the item carried in this bill is 
$5,000,000 for the further completion of the project adopted by 
Congress in 1910. I have no criticism to offer on the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I think, in a measure, he is doing this country 
a splendid work. If there can be any better plan evolved for 
the improvement of internal waterways and the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, the people of the country can do it and can 
only do it by first getting the information and bringing that 


information to Congress. I do not believe that he considers 
for one moment that his motion will prevail to strike out the 
item. I am not here to criticize this great committee. It is not 
for me to say that any item carried in the bill is not worthy of 
consideration; but I do believe that of all the items carried in 
this bill that is worthy of consideration one of the most worthy 
is the canalization of the Ohio River. 

Surrounded by all the natural resources that go to make up 
a great country and a great Nation, the people starting with the 
splendid and magnificent coal mines of western Pennsylvania, 
with the easy access and easy reach of iron ores mined in that 
section of the country, it flows on through the richest valley in 
the world, not outrivaled in riches and prosperity and happiness 
by even the valley of the ancient Nile. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of transportation to-day, in my 
judgment, is the most serious question confronting the American 
people. It is of far more importance than the trusts, the tariff, 
or the financial questions combined. It is so important that 
the President of the United States, in his annual message early 
in December, called attention to it and advised Congress to cre- 
ate a commission to study the railroad-transportation problem. 
I rejoice to know that the great committee of this House which 
has jurisdiction of that has already reported a bill, now on the 
calendar awaiting its final passage, to study that identical ques- 
tion. Already our great harbors in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago are crowded with commodities, consisting of 
produce of the farm, the commodities dug out of the mines, com- 
modities manufactured by various manufacturing concerns of 
the country. And while the President did not recommend the 
study of internal improvements in rivers and harbors, yet it is 
so correlated with the question of railroad transportation and 
goes hand in hand with it that I hope when the committee is 
appointed to study the question of transportation it will widen 
ond broaden its power so as to give it authority to study the 
question of inland transportation of commodities upon our rivers 
and harbors. 

It is a well-known fact that with the improvement of the Ohio 
River we are in close touch with the Panama Canal. We can 
transport commodities down the Ohio, down the Mississippi into 
the Gulf of Mexico, far cheaper than they can be transported by 
rail to the eastern coast and taken by ships around to the 
Panama Canal. 

I happen to know from personal experience that the Ohio 
River has had something to do with decreasing freight rates. 
The little city in which I live is quite a manufacturing center 
for furniture. 

It manufactures office desks. It is 25 miles from the Ohio 
River and is situated upon the Southern Railway. The city of 
Tell City, haying a population of 4,000, is a great manufacturing 
center chiefly engaged in manufacturing furniture, and a part 
of the furniture it manufactures is office desks. The manu- 
facture of desks in the city of Tell City, only 25 miles from 
Jasper, can ship its desks to any point in the United States 
at a rate of 25 cents per desk cheaper than the Jasper manu- 
facturer of desks can ship his desks to the same point in the 
United States. And the city of Tell City is situated upon the 
Southern Railway, the same as the city of Jasper. This gives 
to the Tell City manufacturer a decided advantage over the 
Jasper manufacturer, and the same condition is true on the 
Ohio River wherever they have water transportation. This is 
no fault of the manufacturers living upon the Ohio River. It 
is their fortune to be so situated as to have competition between 
water and railway transportation. What is true in these in- 
stances, and in these localities, is true all over the United States 
with but few if any exceptions. When the project is completed, 
as I hope it will be soon, there is no doubt but what river trans- 
portation will multiply quick and fast over what it is now or has 
been for many years in the past, because business will naturally 
go to points and places where transportation is cheapest and 
where it can get good terminal facilities. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I believe in internal improvements 
at the expense of the Government. I always have believed that 
the Government was justified in that sort of an expenditure. 
The construction of railroads, of canals, and the improvement 
of rivers and harbors are legitimate if they increase the business 
of the people of the country. I do not speak now as representing 
any district that impinges on the Ohio River which this item 
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proposes to improve. I neither speak as one interested in this 
particular project, for I am no more interested in this than 
in other projects, therefore I am free to say that there are some 
items in this bill that I have not indorsed, and when the oppor- 
tunity was offered to vote against them I have voted against 
them. Motions have been made to strike out objectionable 
items, or at least they so appeared to me, I voted to strike 
them out. I do not say that in criticism of the committee. I 
know something of the representations of the claims pressed 
upon the committee. I doubt not that the committee has done 
the best it could in presenting its bill here. But that is not of 
itself a justification of its adoption as a whole. It seems to me 
that some of the items ought to have been omitted by a vote of 
the Committee of the Whole, and if not by the committee, then 
by the House. 

On this particular item of the Ohio River I can assure myself 
in my cwn way of thinking that while the commerce now is not 
very great, for indeed the commerce for the year 1914 is just 
a little more than the combined commerce that is mentioned 
here in these various projects on the lake that impinges on my 
own State, that fact would indicate that this wonderful river 
with the possibilities it seems to me it has—that the commerce 
is nothing at all now to what it would be under proper canaliza- 
tion. The Ohio River presents all the conditions which under 
proper improvement are necessary for a great route for trans- 
portation. What makes a great transportation line are the 
termini, not only river transportation but railroad as well. I 
happen to live on one of the trunk lines connecting New York 
and Chicago, and I have frequently called the attention of 
students to the growth of the towns along the railroad trunk 
ie as compared with the growth of the towns along the Ohio 

ver. 
The growth of the former is greater than that of the latter, 
taking the same number of years. I can understand in a way 
why that is. The rapid transit and greater convenience of de- 
livery may have something to do with it, speaking now especially 
of a trunk line such as the great western lines. However, as 
compared with the Ohio River the Ohio River is not, and never 
has been, in a condition in which it could be utilized in such a 
way that it could compete with the railroad lines, and it will not 
- be until this project is completed. That does not mean that it 
will not be able to compete when it is ready to do so. When you 
think of the territory through which this river runs, the num- 
ber of States rich in natural resources upon which millions of 
people rely, the character of the soil in the territory through 
which it runs, the productive capacity of this region will sug- 
gest transportation. possibilities of this river. When you meas- 
ure the distance from Pittsburgh down to New Orleans—over 
2,000 miles—you have not yet taken in all of the route, because 
“when this canalization project is completed the utilization of 
the upper Mississippi will be a part of the route, just as it will 
be of the lower Mississippi. It will make possible a water transit 
yet unknown to this country. Vast areas of rich country, great 
populations widely separated make transportation facilities 
available. The 30,000,000 people who live in juxtaposition to 
this river line, located in widely separated centers, suggest the 
necessity of this route. Think of the center of a half million 
or more people in Pittsburgh, and the center of another half 
million 500 miles or a little less down the river at Cincinnati, and 
then another center a little over a hundred miles farther down 
at Louisville, and then still farther on down another center, 
while you do not touch St. Louis on the downward trip you will 
make her a part of this wonderful center of distribution along 
that water line, and then on down to the mouth of the river to 
what surely must become a great southern metropolis—New 
Orleans. When we think of all of these centers of possibilities, 
I think I am justified in quoting the language of the first great 
President of this Nation when he was urging the country to 
build a system of canals to connect the upper waters of the 
Potomac with the upper waters of the Monongahela. He said, 
in substance, you will start a stream of civilization by a great 
inland water route, the like of which the history of the world 
has not yet seen. Washington saw the value of the water routes, 
though, of course, he would see it then with a little different in- 
terest than what we do now, because they did not have the rail- 
road facilities at that time; but I believe, my friends, that here 
is a project which when completed will have all of the condi- 
tions to make a wonderful thoroughfare for transportation 
beyond the dreams of our first great President. 
Mr. PARKER of New York. Was not that true of the Erie 
Canal? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and that will be by way of correction. That 
was true of the Erie Canal. It was started dapi before the 
railroads were completed. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that connected the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I would vote without any 
hesitation for an improvement like we are making at the Soo 
Canal. I have just been looking over the wonderful commerce 
that goes through that waterway. It is vastly beyond what 
we now have on the Ohio. I would vote without a moment's 
hesitation for an improvement such as we are making at New 
York, for I believe that that is not only justifiable from the 
standpoint of the coast, but from the standpoint of the inland 
States. The growth of any great center is of importance to my 
State, because it is important to the Nation, and what helps 
the one helps the other. Likewise I will vote for improvement 
of the Delaware, because of great trade that passes over it. I 
will vote for any project that has promise of great inland water- 
borne commerce, whether on the rivers which run to the sea or 
to the Lakes, whether for cities on the seacoast, Lakes, Gulf, or 
rivers, and I will do it in case I live upon either or in case I 
live upon neither, but beyond a State that is bordered by either, 
because I believe it is a good policy for this Government to 
pursue. The one thing needful in this legislation is to separate 
the worthy from the unworthy projects. Therefore, I rise 
simply to say that while there are some items in this bill that 
ought not to be in it, there are projects that call loudly for the 
support of this House, whether we have an inclination to criti- 
cize the general work or not. 

If the opportunity is afforded to report this measure, either 
directly from the committee or by way of recommitment, omit- 
ting items clearly of questionable value and including those 
only of unquestioned worth, I shall give my support most will- 
ingly. It is most unfortunate to load down the bill with such 
items and compel their adoption at the cost of defeat of the 
valuable items. There must be some way to avoid this sort of 
legislation. It gives some color to the already too well pro- 
nounced suspicion of the country of the sineerity and character 
of the Congress—a suspicion that I do not believe is warranted. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to note that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear} concedes that the Ohio 
River proposition is a worthy one, and that he admits beyond 
questien that the Monongahela has been a worthy one. I have 
no doubt that in a few years to come—the next 5 or 6 or 10 
years—he will concede that many of the propositions that he 
has been criticizing in the last two or three days down in the 
Southland are equally as worthy as ihe Monengahela and the 
Ohio. Last May I had an opportunity to take advantage of 
the invitation to the committee to visit the wonderful region 
on the Tennessee from Knoxville down to Sheffield, Ala. While 
I do not profess to be much ef a prophet, yet I came to the 
conclusion at that time—and I believe now—that that will be 
the second Pittsburgh region of this country. The Tennessee is 
652 miles long. The Government, I think, up to this time has 
expended something like $11,000,000 upon it, and the people 
at Chattanooga and one man, who has since died in New York, 
put $10,000,000 in one dam across the Tennessee River. That 
dam is something like 48 feet high, and is called the Brady 
Dam; and I simply call attention to this in order to direct the 
attention of those who voted for the 25 per cent proposition of 
Representative Goop, upon the estimated cost, to the fact that 
when they started in to build this dam it was thought it would 
cost two and a half millions of dollars or Jess; but before they 
got through with it it cost $10,000,000; and the larger part of 
that money—something like seven or eight million dollars—was 
put up by Mr. Brady, of New York City, showing that private 
interests had confidence in the Tennessee River. I believe that 
to be a worthy project. 

I do not know that it is necessary to say much more about 
the commerce on the Ohio River, but I have in my hand here a 
home paper, the Gallipolis Tribune, of Gallipolis, Ohio, under 
date of April 4, and it states in that paper that at the Island 
Creek coal terminal, near Huntington, W. Va., to which I re- 
ferred in my speech made here about six weeks or two months 
ago, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. has one contract, to load for de- 
livery on the Mississippi, of 400,000 tons of coal. As to the 
benefit that this will be to those along the river, I will say that 
there is a chair factory in my town, about 250 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, and when the packets are running chairs and furniture 
manufactured in my town can be sent by boat to Pittsburgh 
and put on the floor of the furniture stores in Pittsburgh in 
less time than you can send it there by rail. What is true in 
that instance will be true, of course, when we come to send the 
freight to Cincinnati. The gentleman has spoken on occasions 
of the fact that there are not many eraft on the river. The 
Department of Commerce furnished me the following state- 
ment: Steam tugs, 202 in number, with a tonnage of 33,420 tons; 
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and there are also steamboats to the number of 129 and gas 
towing tugs to the number of 110 upon the Ohio River. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Chairman, in a minority report made by my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], a member of this committee, 
he tries to make you believe that tonnage on the Ohio River is 
only about 2,000,000. I would like to read a quotation from his 
report: 

Less than 100,000 tons of continuous commerce now remains, a 


from soft coal, that has always floated downstream, reaching in 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000, tons of continuous traffic. 


Now, in this report here he is trying to make this House be- 
lieve that the entire commerce is only 2,000,000 tons. Why, the 
Kanawha River alone brought down 1,700,000 tons, which was 
towed into and down the Ohio River. I ask here to insert the 
commercial statistics which have been kept by the Government 
engineers and can be inspected at the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIEB. The following are the statistics referred to: 

The nature of the commerce in recent years remains about the same, 
and no material nee in lines of transportation has been made so far 


as known. cent of the tonnage for the calendar year 
— miscellaneous freight. z 


rt 
914 


1914 was coal and the remainder 


Partcalendar year 1912(Apr.1to Dec. 31): 
Through 


tom an —.——.—.—.——2——. Peen? 
Total, eee 0 
Sale pace ach locks and open river.......] 8412,608.8 | 40,940,511.71 | 1,320,952 
S e 1, 401, 519.5 | 36,080, 390. 2 949, 834 
Total. . e 77,028, 901.73 | , 270,788 
r noone Pe river ---| 7,589, 161.5 1,307, 728 
Ferries . ———. 1,941, 148.0 2.648,18 
o ae ea 3,955, 911 


It has been charged on this floor that the construction of 
locks and dams on the Ohio has resulted in no reduction of 
freight rates. As assertions of this character might have a 
tendency to be misleading, I again wish to quote from the report 
of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, as fol- 
lows: $ 


Effect of improvement: The work of canalization of the Ohio 
River is not sufficiently advanced to have any appreciable effect on 
freight rates, but the probable results of the improvement are dis- 
cussed at some length in House Document No, 492, Sixtieth 8 
first on. The great future benefit of the improvement w be 
felt only when the slack-water system has been extended far enough 
downstream to permit of continuous navigation at all times (except 
when interfered with by floods or ice) over a considerable on of 
the river. It should be noted, however, that a comparison of the cost 
of delivery of Monongahela River coal by rail and by river to points 
in the pools above Dam No. 6, where slack water has been available 
for a number of years, shows a saving of from 30 to 50 cents a ton 
in favor of water transportation. 
sed operations: It is expected 7 l 
o ap) 

timate made in cont ie! the construct on 
Dams Nos. 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21,-22, 24, 29, 31, 35, 
ich 84 450,600 
s, which will 
g sa s ction of a lock and dam will re- 
uire about four years, s not necessary 
t fely available, but the remainder of the amount esti- 
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9,530,300 tons. You can see from Mr. Frear’s report, heretofore 
referred to, that he is trying to belittle the Ohio River. All this 
is a matter of record. Here is the report. Here are the 
statistics of the engineers, and I say that the gentleman has 
made a statement which is untrue. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIEB. I will not yield. My time is limited. The rec- 
ords are here, and the gentleman can examine them for himself, 

Mr. FREAR, I have them. 

Mr. LIEB. Well, they are here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LIEB. I ask for one minute more, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has no time to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought I had 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Dixon] 
has five minutes, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
five minutes additional, and the gentleman now speaking has 
used five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
before this division. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
more. 


Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, my five 
minutes was not taken out of any arrangement for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that 15 min- 
utes have been used out of the time, but without objection the 
gentleman from Indiana may proceed, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIEB. I will read an article from the Evansville (Ind.) 
Courier that was printed on March 80, 1916, as follows: 


FIRST BARGE TO PASS CITY APRIL 6—NEW FREIGHT CARRIER COMPLETED 
AND WILL MAKE MAIDEN TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS, 


The first of the self-propelled barges to be operated on the Ohio by 
the Inland Navigation Co. will Eyansville A 6 or 7 on her 
maiden trip to New Orleans. This is the information brought to the 
city yesterday by Givin Fowler, og agent for the new river trans- 
pona dan company; Mr. Fowler talked to Evansville shippers yester- 

ay. The barge is named Inco No. 1 and is of 1,500 tons capacity. 
Two other barges, one of 2,000 tons and one of 3, tons, are building 
in the Jeffersonville yards. 

Fourteen men are required to operate each barge. The company’s 
— call for 36 of these barges, which can operate on a minimum 

ft of 33 feet when the river is low. The freight for the first trip 
amounts to three times the barge’s capacity, says Mr. Fowler, one 
shipment of 3,000 bathtubs for New Orleans being refused. Evansvillo 
1 phe by using the new barge line, can put freight on board direct 
ew Orleans. 

Each barge is equip with a steel weatherproof cargo box and is 
propelled by means of four internal-combustion engines. This quad- 
rupling of plant makes it practically immune against a breakdown, and 
since the cooking and heating are done by electricity and all lighting 
is electric, there is no fire on board. This not only makes the barge a 

safe carrier but also giyes a low insurance rate, which is carried 


vi 
by the company. 

rge equipped with four watertight bulkheads, divid- 
ing it into five compartments. She is further equipped with wireless, 
permitting constant communication with -headquarters. It is also 
equipped with an electric traveling crane with a telescopic boom, which - 
may be extended outboard on either side for as many as 70 feet, enabling 
it to lift a load of 3 tons at a time. 


The gentleman from Kentucky has spoken 


The gentleman has spoken five minutes 


It is e ted at first to maintain a three-weekly service between St. 
Louls and New Orleans, and as each additional barge shall be com- 
pleted, the frequency of the service will be increa accordingly. 


t to and from the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. All 
time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor of refuge at Grand Marais, Mich.: For maintenance, $10,000. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on the Ohio River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, in two former Congresses I have 
spoken at length upon the Ohio River improvement, and there 
are few things I can add to my former statements or in addi- 
tion to what has been said here this afternoon; and I observe 
that no one, outside of the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Fear], has had aught to say against this great improvement. 

At this time capitalists from my own State are arranging to 
build additional tipples at Huntington for handling Guyan Val- 
ley coal; also to build barges in which to transport the coal to 
markets down the Ohio and Mississippi and to supply the tribu- 
taries of these rivers. 

It is also worthy of most careful note that contracts have been 
prepared providing for the construction of 150 steel barges of 
not less than 2,000 tons capacity for the transportation of conl 
to New Orleans and the Panama Canal. 

These boats will be ready when the Government has executed 
its contract to give a dependable stage of 9 feet from Pittsburgh 
to Cairo. 

T append a statement showing the number of vessels now oper- 
ating on the river, together with the gross tonnage of each, as 
furnished by the Bureau of Navigation. 
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_ Vessels of the United States documented on June 30, 1916, at the ports of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, Paducah, and Cairo. 


The above table does not include, of course, the number and 
tonnage of many barges, undoubtedly, which are engaged in 
carrying coal and not under document. 


Mr. DIXON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. TREADWAY. 
last word. * 

This morning when that matter was up as to whether or not 
the Galveston sea wall was a new or old project, request for 
unanimous consent was made to return to that item and that 
was objected to by the chairman of the committee on the 
ground, as he stated, that the matter had been thoroughly de- 
bated yesterday. I desire to take exception to that statement 
in the fact that there was practically no debate whatsoever as 
to whether or not it was or was not a new item. The ques- 
tion was asked the chairman whether it was or was not, and 
he said it was, and we in the House here accepted his state- 
ment in good faith. 

But, it has been very thoroughly proven that it was a new 
project, and therefore we should have had an opportunity to 
return to the item with that information before us and consider 
it from that standpoint. I do not understand why that permis- 
sion was not granted. I maintain there was no discussion be- 
fore the House whether it was a new project or not. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Pacte] was very frank in his statement 
when he said that he did not himself know whether it was or 
not. 

Now, I want to submit this fact further. Mr. Chairman, that 
we not only had no discussion of the question of whether it 
was a new ‘project or not, but when one of these four times 
under the special report’ was adopted in 1913 there was abso- 
lutely no discussion of it then. The item under which the 
chairman and the men advocating this appropriation claimed 
that the whole project was adopted—and it was not, and he 
can not prove it and no other man can—was part of the special 
report made to Congress on February 11, 1913, and on February 
18, 1913, that separate item for the channel to Texas City went 
inte the bill in the Senate without a particle of discussion, 
and was agreed to in conference here. The item has never 
been before this House. 

Mr. BURGESS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; let the gentleman prove that I am 
mistaken, I wish the gentleman would. He is the one gentle- 
inan that I would like to hear argue this point. The gentle- 
man sits by and does not argue the point; perhaps he will tell 
how it was voted into the bill in the committee; but we do not 
henr the gentleman from Texas getting up on the floor and 
explaining these provisions or when the project was adopted. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; not now. I hope the gentleman will 
take his own time and prove to this House that I am mistaken. 
He is the one man I would like to have prove it—but in his 
own time. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. BURGESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I can not yield now, but I am very 
glad that for once I have gotten a rise out of the gentleman from 
‘Texns [Mr. Burcess]. He is mighty good in getting “pork” 
provisions into the bill in the committee, but not in defending 
them on the floor. But we are not bringing up questions of 
“pork” now. We are debating the question whether the Gal- 
veston sea wall is a new item or not, and I maintain that 
it is new, and that it was not considered as an adopted project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 7 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the 
motion to strike out. 

When the Ohio River item was before the House I thought 
I had arranged with the chairman of the Committee on Rivers 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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and Harbors that I should participate to the extent of five 
minutes in the discussion of that item, although I did not pro- 
pose to speak in opposition to the item of $5,500,000 for the im- 
provement of the Ohio River. But I did desire to avail myself 
of the opportunity at that time to make a comparison between 
the amount of money which has been expended and which is 
being appropriated for the Ohio River in this bill and the 
amount which has been expended and appropriated in this bill 
for the East River in New York. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on page 274 of the report of the chair- 
man of the committee it is shown that the total number of 
short tons on the Ohio River is 9,530,000, having a value of 
$93,000,000, and the total number of passengers carried on that 
river during the year 1915 was 3,955,000. Within that same 
period of time upon the East River in New York the total amount 
of commerce was 46,553,000 short tons, having the value of 
$1,537,239,000, and the number of passengers carried on the 
East River during the year 1915 was 22,436,000. 

Mr. BURGESS. Over the ferries? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; not over the ferries. The people of 
New York go across the East River on the four bridges, which 
were built at the expense of the city, at an expense of 
$100,000,000. That is the way we make improvements in the 
city of New York, and that is not the way the Federal Govern- 
ment makes them in the city of New York. 

In the period from 1868, when the project for the improve- 
ment of the East River was adopted—and I quote from page 30 
of the chairman's report—there has been appropriated by the 
Federal Government $6,104,000, -while during the same time 
there has been appropriated by the State of New York and by 
the city of New York and by local interests in the city of New 
York a total of $39,235,859. And upon the Hudson River, I 
want to tell this House that in all the time you have been 
making those $850,000,000 of appropriations all over the United 
States you have not given a million dollars to the Hudson 
River at New York City—not a million dollars in all the time 
that you have been appropriating; and yet, within that same 
period, the State and city and the local interests in New York 
have contributed for the improvement of the Hudson River 
$105,504,217.05. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] stated 
the other day that he understood my colleague [Mr. Benner] 
to say that the amount expended was not $105,000,000 but 
$203,000; and that illustrates the care which some gentlemen 
give to the consideration of some of the items affecting New 
York, because the $260,000—not $203,000—that may colleague 
spoke of was money to be appropriated, not for the improve- 
ment of the Hudson River, but for the Bast River, and it was 
a single item representing the contribution that the city of 
New York had to agree to make last year in order that it 
might get the Federal Government to contribute half of that 
amount for the improvement of Coenties Reef. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor at Muskegon, Mich.: For maintenance, $7,500. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I notice, Mr. Chairman, by reading the 
report of the committee and quoting from the report of the 
engineers, that whereas $12,500 is recommended for the main- 
tenance and dredging of the harbor of Muskegon, the committee 
recommends and the bill contains only $7,500. I should like 
to ask the chairman of the committee why this reduction in 
the recommendation was made. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That reduction was made on the recom- 
mendation of Col. Taylor, from the office of the Chief of En- 
gineers. I will say to the gentleman that we had Col. Taylor 
with us quite frequently while framing the bill and whenever 
we considered his presence necessary. It was he who made 
the recommendation regarding each item where the amount 
of the estimate was increased or reduced. When we reached 
this item he stated that the project could get along with $7,500 
instead of the larger amount. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In the figures contained in the report, 
the figures furnished by the engineers, $7,500, the total of this 
appropriation, is to be used and is thought necessary for the 
use of one dredge, General Meade. Now, if the engineers are to 
do any work at that harbor except dredging—dredging at the 
beginning of the season and to keep it dredged during the year— 
it will be necessary to have more money than is provided, be- 
cause that entire amount is for the operation of one dredge. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They have, or did have when this item 
was inserted In the bill, an amount of money on hand. As I 
said a moment ago, when we reached that item Col. Taylor, 
who had gone over the estimates very carefully, stated that the 
amount we have appropriated here was all that we needed 
for the purposes of the maintenance of that harbor. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I was hoping, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee would make an appropriation for the improvement 
of that harbor and the repair of it. I called the attention of 
the committee to it when a former bill was being prepared. 
There is a gap on the one side of the pler, where the waves, 
coming in from the lake and reaching that point, spread out and 
are tearing away portions of one of the streets of the city. 

I was told at first that the committee paid no attention to 
damages of that kind, and that the expense of them must be 
borne by the municipalities themselves. But the same bill car- 
ried appropriations for repairing highways that had been dam- 
aged as a result of harbor improvement, or by the action of 
water at harbors that were improved and maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Government; and I was hoping that this appro- 
priation might be large enough to enable the engineers to make 
some improvement to stop the damage which results from the 
defective work and from the failure to fill the gap. It would 
take only a few hundred dollars to make that improvement, 
and even if money enough for dredging is available, it seems 
to me there ought to be a slight increase, so that the damage 
to this street of which I have spoken may be repaired and 
further damage prevented, a line of work which the chairman 
of the committee and other members of the committee now say 
is proper. A suggestion on my part to that effect made some 
time ago was rejected, but now members of the committee ap- 
prove it, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to answer the gentleman 
In so far as I can. Ido not just understand the gentleman's com- 
plaint. That is, I do not understand his statement regarding 
the class of work he thinks ought to be done there, and that 
he says we are not doing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. This harbor is a passageway between 
Lake Michigan and Lake Muskegon, with piers on each side of 
the channel, which is about a mile long. At one place in the 
south pier there is an opening. There has never been any pier 
there. The waves come in from Lake Michigan, and, rolling 
along the channel, when they reach this gap they break and 
spread out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Was that gap left by the Government in 
the original work it did there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It has never been filled. I do not know 
whether the original project included the filling up of that gap 
or not, but it is there; and the effect of the waves is what I 
have stated to the gentleman. There is a street of the city that 
runs probably from 50 to 100 feet south of the south line of 
the channel, and the waves coming to that opening spread out 
and tear away the street. An effort has been made to have the 
Government take care of it, but for want of an appropriation 
it has not been done, and the expense has been borne by the 


ity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me ask the gentleman to what extent 
have the parties interested made any effort to have the Govern- 
ment take care of the matter? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I have not lately appeared before the 
committee, because I have understood that that kind of work 


was not provided fer, and that where the Government makes an 
improvement and damage results to municipal property the 
Government pays no attention to it. But last year this bill 
carried a provision for repairs to a highway injured by a water- 
way in the State of Florida. At that time I called attention to 
what I believed to be a discrimination. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that was something quite different 
from this matter to which the gentleman is referring. In the 
Florida case the Government cut a channel across a highway 
that belonged to the county. It was a county highway, and the 
Federal Government has always made good that kind of dam- 
age; and it ought to do it. Now, I am not clear as to whether 
the work that the gentleman wants done is a class of work that 
Congress has been accustomed to appropriate for; but I would 
like to suggest to the gentleman that if he thinks it ought to 
be done by the Government he have a survey and examina- 
tion made by the War Department through the engineers, and 
let a report be made to Congress, and then we will know just 
what ought to be done and how much it will cost. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It seems to me when the attention of 
the committee is called to it, and the result is known, the com- 
mittee ought to take some action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the gentleman has admitted that he 
has not called anyone’s attention to it before this. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I have called attention to it before, and 
I think if the amount of this appropriation were left as first 
recommended by the engineers it would be sufficient to enable 
the Government to make those repairs. It needs only a little 
sheet piling. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, ‘There might be plenty of money, but 
unless the engineers were authorized to use it in that way it 
would not be used. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If it is put in there with the under- 
standing that it is to be used for that purpose, without the 
specific direction 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We can not make appropriations in that 
way, I will say to my friend. We must have the estimate of 
the engineers and know where it is to be used. Otherwise we 
might find ourselves involved in expenditures that would reach 
up into the millions. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In the particular matter that I have 
called to the attention of the committee I dislike to see the ap- 
propriation for dredging reduced, because I know how often 
they are short of money for that purpose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would have no objection to increasing 
it if the engineers would tell us they need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
. pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will 
rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ship channel connecting waters of the Great Lakes between Chi 7 
2 „ and Buffalo; For maintenance of improvement through Taa 
t. , 000. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I am very glad this appropriation 
is being made for this ship channel connecting the waters of 
the Great Lakes between Chicago, Duluth, and Buffalo, because 
it makes a connecting link through the existing Erie Canal 
with the Hudson River and the Atlantic Ocean. If all the 
coastal waterways were connected, it would not only bring the 
Great Lakes to the sea but would also connect up with the 
Atlantic coast inland to Florida. Some gentlemen have ridi- 
culed the idea of the intercoastal waterway, but they always 
do it in good humor and through lack of information. Our 
distinguished and eloquent historian from Ohio, Dr. Fess, has 
referred to the broad view of George Washington more than 
100 years ago, in contemplation of a western development 
through waterway arteries. It may be said that the same illus- 
trious American foresaw the possibilities of the opening up 
of the channels along the Atlantic seaboard; because in his day 
the present great West was unknown, and anything beyond the 
Mississippi was feared, not only in the commercial but also in 
the pioneer sense. It was George Washington who surveyed 
Lake Drummond, which feeds the water into the Dismal Swamp 
Canal to-day—a rather phenomenal condition which even some 
of our scientific friends have not explained. The waters of Lake 
Drummond, surveyed by Washington with a view to establish- 
ing a canal in that section, are 20 feet or so above the canal 
itself, so that a natural and steady flow is assured by nature 
to the canal supplying a valuable aid to transportation between 
the North with the South. 

For many, years—nearly a century—the old Dismal Swamp 
Canal has been in operation. ‘The serviceability of the old canal 
is underestimated by some, because the enly information they 
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have is derived from Tom Moore's beautiful poem of “ The Fire- 
fly Lamp.” An odd basis for refusing appropriations with re- 
spect to a great public improvement, yet it is about equal to 
the wisdom of those who, when I came here 10 years ago would 
curtail appropriations for the Delaware River on the ground 
that all they knew about it was due a picture of George Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware to capture the Hessians at Trenton. 
And yet it is by such arguments as these that our great com- 
mercial interests are sometimes determined in the House. 

We have now come to the conecting link of the Great Lakes, 
and I call the attention of our Great Lakes’ friends to the fact 
that by reason of this connecting link of the Great Lakes they are 
connected with the Atlantic Ocean by the Erie Canal, which the 
State of New York alone constructed, beginning back in 1812, 
when the Congress of the United States, acting very much as it 
does with respect to some of the waterways improvements to- 
day, refused to join in the great enterprise. It was that Erie 
Canal which made it possible to develop the great West, and 
which did develop the metropolis of New York, which in prior 
days was not in the running with the first maritime city of the 
Nation—Philadelphia. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendements thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox). The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph close 
in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few observa- 
tions about this bill before it is passed, and it is probably as 
appropriate for me to make them now while the Michigan 
items are under consideration as at any time. 

It seems to me that Prof. Moulton in his work on “ Waterways 
versus Railways” arrives at a correct conclusion and an- 
nounces the principle which ought to govern Congress in en- 
acting rivers and harbors legislation when he declares that 
“waterway development in the United States must at best be 
confined to a few particular projects where conditions com- 
bine in a very favorable manner.” This bill does not, in my 
opinion, follow that principle and for that reason I shall vote 
against it. 

This bill is a depleted Treasury, war times rivers and harbors 
appropriation bill, yet it carries 271 items of appropriation, 
aggregating a total of nearly $40,000,000, besides authorizing 
84 surveys in order to provide an additional supply upon which 
to expend the Government money in the future should by any 
chance any of the present rivers and harbors become exhausted 
for that purpose, 

If one-half of the statements in the minority report and of 
the critics of the bill made on the floor of the House about the 
extravagance and waste of these appropriations is true, then 
the bill ought not to pass and there should be a radical change 
in the policy of the Government, as far as rivers and harbors 
legislation is concerned. I doubt if this or any similar bill 
could pass if it was not for the fact that it carries an appropri- 
ation for so many different congressional districts and the 
natural dislike of the Members representing those districts to 
vote against it on that account. Im fact, it carries an appro- 
priation, recommended by the engineers, for a harbor in the 
district which I represent, but I do not think that I should 
be called upon to swallow a $40,000,000 appropriation for that 
reason or that the people of the district want me to do so. I 
know of no way to stop the practice as exemplified in this 
bill unless the majority of the Members of Congress stand 
out against it. 

In my opinion a large part of the money expended by the 
Government in the past on inland rivers, especially in order to 
stimulate navigation upon them, has been wasted. ‘This is evi- 
denced by the fact that in many cases after spending several 
hundreds and sometimes millions of dollars in order to make 
them navigable they are now totally abandoned. 5 

I do not believe that appropriations for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors generally on the scale in which they have 
been made for the last few years can be justified any longer on 
the plea that they are an aid to navigation. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous and ever-increasing size of these appro- 
priations, the evidence is practically universal that the com- 
merce on our rivers is gradually and constantly diminishing, 
and the best students of the question seem to be in general ac- 
cord on the proposition that the tendency will be the same in the 
future. Modern conditions of transportation do not seem to 


permit of inland river traffic. There are many reasons why 
that is so. Among them are the cost of construction and 
maintenance; the lack of uniformity in the depth of rivers and 
canals; the limited territory that can be served by river naviga- 
tion; the fact that it is confined to the natural valleys and the 
level portions of the country; the cost of transshipment, load- 
ing, and reloading; the fact that river navigation in the North, 
at least, is impossible for several montlis in the year on account 
of the ice; the development of our railroads; the necessity for 
the speedy delivery of most commodities; and the fact that river 
navigation is confined very largely to such commodities as coal, 
timber, ore, building material, and so forth. As Prof. Moulton 
states it: - 

The ability of the railways to extend their lines to erori pout of 
the compass, to develop a very network of branch and spur lines which 
can carry traffic from the most cut-of-the-way source to any destina- 
tion whatever. can not be matched by any system of waterways that 
could be developed. 

The extravagance and waste in these appropriations have 
been such and the commerce on some of our rivers is so small 
as compared with the annual appropriation for their improve- 
ment and maintenance as to justify Mr. Burton, formerly Sena- 
tor from Ohio, in declaring that it would be cheaper for the 
Government to buy the commerce on them and burn it than to 
spend what it does annually for their improvement and mainte- 
nance, to say nothing of the comparatively insignificant cost of 
transportation for carrying that commerce. 

I sometimes wonder if Congress, following the lead of pre- 
vious Congresses, does not get into the habit of voting large 
appropriations year after year without fully realizing the 
enormous sums that are actually being appropriated. ) 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I find 19 items in the bill for the State of 
Michigan, Will the gentleman point out one of those items 
that he would be willing to strike out of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. There has not been a single objection to any 
Michigan item by any Member of the House, and every one was 
recommended by the engineers, The most of them, such as the 
appropriation for the improvement of St. Marys River and the 
harbors on the Great Lakes, can not be compared with the ap- 
propriations for a number of the inland rivers in this bill. 
There is no comparison between the harbors on the Great Lakes 
and the river legislation carried in this bill. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is there a single one 

Mr. MAPES. I can not yield further unless I am given more 
time. 

The $40,000,000 carried in this bill, for example, to be expended 
in the next fiscal year, would build 1,000 miles of railroad, at a 
cost of $40,000 per mile. It is said that $850,000,000 have been 
appropriated by the Government altogether for rivers and har- 
bors, enough, at the same cost, with which to build 21,000 miles 
of railroads. What is there to show for all this enormous ex- 
penditure of money? 

The last Congress authorized the building of a railroad in 
Alaska at a cost of $25,000,000, a trifling amount as compared 
with the total amount spent on our rivers and harbors, and a 
little over one-half the annual appropriation for that purpose. 

The creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
different State commissions, with authority to regulate railroad 
rates, has destroyed the force of the old argument that the possi- 
bility of river transportation has a tendency to keep down rail- 
road rates, even though little commerce is actually carried on 
the rivers. But even if river and harbor appropriations did have 
a tendency in that direction, $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 per year 
expended on rivers and harbors in addition to the expense of 
these different commissions would be an enormous amount to 
pay for railroad regulation, It would be cheaper for the Goy- 
ernment to build competing railroads and give them to private 
individuals to operate. In fact, the maintenance cost of rivers 
per mile after they are improved, contrary to general belief, is 
greater than the cost of maintenance of railroads per mile. 

I am not opposed to all river and harbor legislation. In fact, 
I favor the proper expenditure of money by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the improvement of them, but I am opposed to ex- 
pending it on the rivers and harbors of the country indiscrimi- 
nately and regardless of whether they can ever be made use of 
for the purpose of navigation or not. It should be confined to 
the development of a few “ particular projects.” 

The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
who is now presiding over this committee, in a very able report, 
recently made, on the fortifications appropriations bill, calls 
attention to the act of Congress approved March 3, 1885, which 
authorized the President to appoint a board to examine and 
report at what ports in the United States fortifications or other 
defenses were most urgently required and the character and 
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kind of defenses best adapted for each. The board authorized 
by that act of Congress, after making a thorough study and 
report on the subject, named the 27 different places which in 
its opinion ought to be fortified. Since that time Congress has 
had the benefit of the report of two other commissions on that 
subject, and has followed, in the main, in its fortifications 
appropriation bills the recommendations of those commissions. 
As a result the fortifications of the United States are as good as 
any in the world. 

It seems to me that some such commission made up of experts 
ought to be appointed to study and report the rivers, harbors, 
and canals in the United States which ought to be improved and 
for which Congress would be justified in making appropria- 
tions, and after receiving such n report Congress should then 
confine itself in its rivers and harbors appropriation bills to the 
projects recommended by such a commission. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Mary iv. at the f : Continui: improvemen 
by the e of a fourth iel, 208.800“ n 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee why the bill differs from the recommendation of the 
engineer. I observe on page 292 that the engineers recommend 
the expenditure of $1,300,000 on the fourth lock. The work has 
been started and I am taking his recommendation for it, and I 
assume that he knows what he is talking about. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A portion of the $500,000 is to be taken 
care of in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. SCOTT or Michigan, Let me understand the gentleman. 
The balance of the $500,000 which does not appear in the bill 
is to be taken care of in the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. It was not estimated for in this bill, 
but in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mares] proposes that a commission be ap- 
pointed, a commission to consist of persons other than Army 
engineers. Let me read what a great expert said concerning a 
similar proposal, Senator Burton was chairman of the National 
Waterways Commission, which, in Europe and in America, made 
an exhaustive study of the question of waterway improvements, 
and filed its report in the Senate in 1912. On page 78 of its 
final report—a report which it is well understood was prepared 
mainly by Senator Burton, its chairman—that commission says: 

Numerous propositions have been made for the creation of a board of 
public works or other body which shall decide upon the feasibility and 
desirability of propositions for expenditures on rivers and harbors. The 
commission is unwilling to recommend a change of this kind, and points 
to the fact that the past recommendations of the Engineer Corps have 
been carefully prepared and with a degree of expert knowl and 
comprehension of the commercial needs of the country which could not 
well be ai 1 5 by any other body or organization. The advantages 
which attach to the Engineer Corps are obvious. The members are in 
the permanent service of the Government and are free from those in- 
fluences which would inevitably be brought to bear upon men in civil 
life. Those engineers now enga, in the work are carefully trained 
in the planning and execution of these improvements and have special 
qualifications for judging the feasibility and the cost of proposed river 
and harbor projects. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it not true that under the present system 
the responsibility is divided between Congress and the Engi- 
neers, and do we not in this very bill, in which the committee 
has reported what is a small number of projects for survey, 
87, as called attention to by the minority report, in a great 
many instances instruct the Engineers to report upon one of 
two different propositions, thereby making it practically manda- 
tory upon them to report in favor of one of them? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has evaded the proposition somewhat or has failed to notice 
that in answer to his proposal I read the opinion of the great 
national commission who traveled over Europe and over this 
country to study the general subject of river and harbor appro- 
priations, and that they were unanimously and strongly opposed 
to such a commission as the gentleman advocated in his speech. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] 
read that with approval or disapproval? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I read it as the opinion of the 
distinguished expert on river and harbor improvements, Senator 
Burton, and his fellow members of the national commission. 

Mr. FESS. Is that the gentleman's answer to my question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My own idea is that those 
splendid officers like Col. Taylor and his associates in the 
office of the Chief of Engineers, and also the other fine men 
in the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, are just as 
free from political or other influence, just as dependable to 


do what is right as would be such a commission as was pro- 
posed here to consist of three gentlemen appointed to Cabinet 
positions, all members of one party, and all confirmed by the 
Senate, [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does that meet the question of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 0 

Mr. MAPES. Mr, Chairman, I would like to say—— 

Mr. FESS rose. í 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to say that I did not advocate any 
such commission as the gentleman has suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
ee consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to do that in order to 
reply to the second question of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Mares] as to whether the bill does not propose that there 
shall be new surveys. Yes; but that does not require the engi- 
neers, after they have made the surveys, to report favorably 
upon them. On the contrary, the engineers can exercise the dis- 
cretion which they have heretofore exercised and refuse to rec- 
ommend for improvement any project which they may have 
been called upon to survey. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that under the law the engineers 
are required not to report upon a project in detail or as to the 
surveying end of it until they have first found that commercially 
it is desirable? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; and I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for asking the question. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now. I want te 
read what Senator Burton said on another occasion. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin declines 
to yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Senator Burton addressed the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress at its convention in this 
city in December, 1909. I have here the official report of the 
proceedings of that convention. Here is what Senator Burton 
said: 

My friends, the president of this congress will say to you that we have 
known no North, no Sou no Kast, no West in the years we have been 
together. | Applause. e have taken up projects according to the 


measure of their merit, and I can vouch that members of the committee 
in many instances 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now to the gentle- 
man. I want to continue the reading— 


and I can vouch that members of the committee in many instances have 
leaned over backward where their own localities were involved, and have 
given closer attention to projects in other places. 

* 


* » hd * 
I have found many observant and intelligent men 
And this applies to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES], 
as I infer from his remarks— 


who have an idea that a very large share of our appropriations go for 
insignificant creeks and streams. Now, perhaps I might poat ont the 
benefit of 3 many of these minor ~ etit which pro- 
portionately is often greater than even in the case of large rivers. 


Observe that important statement of the Senator. Referring 
to the benefit from improving many of these minor streams, he 
says that it is— 

A benefit which proportionately is often greater than even in the case 
of large rivers. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I demand the reg- 
ular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the gentleman from 


Wisconsin. 
I would like to submit a parliamentary in- 


Mr. MAPES. 
uiry. 
N Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I object, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not desire to disoblige, but I have a duty to Senator Burton 
that I wish to perform. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I read further from the speech of Senator 
Burton to the great waterway convention: 


You have had to meet the idea that there is a “ pork barrel” some- 
where. Whenever there is a man of superficial information on this 
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subject, or one who has had some protect that has been turned down, 
and turned down hard because it had to be turned down, that man 
begins to talk about the “ pork barrel.” 

[Applause.] 

‘That is correct. You got that in at the right place. It says 
“applause” here. [Laughter.] 

I will now read what he says immediately following his 
remarks about gentlemen with superficial information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Senator continues: 

There has been no line of appropriations made by this Government 
more carefully guarded thau appropriations for rivers and harbors. 

Now, I ask the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan to a statement of the distinguished Senator on that 
occasion, which affords a complete answer to the question pro- 
pounded to me by the gentleman a little while ago, and in which 
question he seemed to exhibit a fear lest there might be some- 
thing wrong about the proposed surveys. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not. If the gentleman will 
please remain in status quo, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Frear] wants some of these projects to remain, until I 
finish this, then I will yield. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. After declaring that 

There has been no line of appropriations made by this Government 
more carefully guarded than appropriations for rivers and harbors— 

The Senator says—and I think this information will be inter- 
esting to the gentleman from Michigan: 

In the first N before anything is undertaken, there is a prelimi- 
nary examination which is ordered by legislation; there must be a pre- 
aer examination. Then, if that is favorable, a more detailed 


examination. Before the 3 is presented pass 
before a so-called board of review. y the time it gets to Congress it 


the Rivers and Harbo: 


s 0 
Fahad soct,” eee No vegard 
0 sort, ise. 0 
for any particular locality in the country. = 

Speaking of the advantages to be derived from adequate 
transportation facilities by water, the Senator remarks: 

Then there is a second class of advantages that are arbitrary, due 
to their lowering of rates to drive waterways out of business. The 
best illustration with reference to that which I know is a case where 
a barge line on the issippi was carrying freight at 25 cents a 
hundred very profitably. The railways put down the rate to 10 cents 
a hundred until the goras line was driven out of business; then the 
3 put up the rate to 50 cents a hundred, where it has re- 
mained ever since. Now, that ought not to be allowed. 

He then expresses the hope that the waterways and the rail- 
ways in some way will agree to work together; that to work 
together would be for the interest of both. 

It is really for the interest of both to work together. [Applause.] 
The time is coming when they will both see it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to inquire of my colleague 
how much time he wants? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto end 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like five min- 
utes. Can the gentleman from Florida make it 10? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have another paragraph to read in 
a moment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Then I will wait until another para- 
graph is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
much pleased to know that the committee did not make any 
mistake in reference to one item, anyway; that is an item in 
the district represented by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares]. Even he approved it. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tlemun yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Marrs] explicitly approved that item, and said that was a 
good item. 

Mr. HUMPITRBY of Washington. Well, in doing that he has 
only done what everybody else in this House has done. I am 
still waiting to see one man stand up and attack or condemn 
his own project. 

Now, we are coming to the State of Wisconsin, and I am ca- 
dering whether some gentleman from that State will stand up 
and condemn some of those items. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some more things that I want to 
call attention to, and one of them is that in the attempt to 
demonstrate that there has been a waste of appropriations be- 
cause traffic on certain waterways has decreased, it does not 
necessrily follow that that is so, because there are three stages 
in waterway improvement. The first stage is before you have 
the railroad improvement, and then after you have it paralleled 
with a railroad improvement the waterway may be no longer 
valuable. But the time may come again when the waterway 
will again be very valuable. 

I can cite one instance in my own State, the Columbia River, 
from Wenatchee to Kettle Falls. We have appropriated for 
several years for this part of the river, and I know that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee will agree with me when 
I say that there was no appropriation ever made that brought 
a greater return for the amount invested than that for the 
upper Columbia. That has been discontirued, because now it is 
paralleled by the railroad. But that does not mean that the 
money that was invested in that improyement was money 
wasted. The time may come again when it will be worth while 
to once more improve the Columbia River. So that the argu- 
ments made to that effect do not necessarily prove true. The 
people who make that argument ought to point out the par- 
ticular items to which they refer. 

My distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Mares] was 
laboring under a wrong impression in regard to these surveys, 
Seventy per cent of the surveys that have gone into these bills 
in the last year or two have, if I remember correctly, been re- 
ported on unfavorably. And there never was, in my judgment, 
a greater mistake than to say that we ought to take the power 
of reporting upon these projects away from the engineers and 
give it to some commission. [Applause.] The moment you do 
that there will be politics in the appropriations. 

I agree with what former Senator Burton said, read by the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], that the 
Government engineers by training, by occupation, and by the 
positions which they hold during life are the best fitted of any 
body of men that we could possibly secure to pass upon these 
projects. I have never yet heard a just criticism leveled against 
the conduct of the engineers, except in particular cases, and I 
think I am well within the facts when I say that I never heard 
a Government engineer severely criticized on the floor of this 
House as to any project unless it was by some gentleman whose 
project had been unfavorably reported upon by that engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox). The time of the gentleman 
from Washington has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Black River at Port Huron, Mich.: Completing improv: 
maintenance, $25,000. e 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order that I may have time to reply to statements 
that have been made, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I approve what the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpurery] has said, that 
this work ought to be left to the Corps of Engineers, made up of 
the men best fitted in this country to do this work. I have had 
considerable experience with them. They are the highest class 
of men, and, in my judgment, they are the most capable men 
who could be called upon for this work; and while they have 
differed from me, and while I have not been able to get from 
them the favorable reports that I wished, I have no criticism 
whatever to make of them. I believe they are men of splendid 
character, men of ability, without local bias, and as free from 
improper influence as any who can possibly be engaged for the 


work. It would be folly to organize a commission. It would be 
or become a political body and subject to or suspected of yield- 
ing to local influence and prejudice. 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BooHEer], a member 
of the committee, asked the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] if there were any provisions in this bill for harbors in 
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Michigan which he would wish to have stricken out. Evi- 
dently he thought that because small sums mostly were given 
for Michigan, nearly all for dredging and maintenance, we 
ought to object to some of them, because we object to projects 
where they have to go several feet deep in order to find water 
in the bed of what they call or wish to make into a river; that 
because we object to projects where they build a harbor because 
it touches a great automobile road, where the men from the 
cities using automobiles can stop at the so-called harbor and 
reach their yachts; because we object to such projects as these 
we are told we ought to object to all or to some at least of the 
improvements in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I can not yield. The gentieman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares] rose to speak as the item relating to 
Grand Haven was reached. At Grand Haven there were 
645,804 tons of freight last year. It is a great harbor which 
ought to be properly maintained. 

I am particularly interested in three or four projects that are 
located in my district. One is at Muskegon, of which I have 
already spoken, my home city, where the item in this bill is 
only $7,500, altogether for dredging, where the business last 
year was 119,811 tons; and that is one of the very few projects 
mentioned in the committee’s report concerning which it ap- 
pears that the business is increasing year by year. I am sure 
it will increase even more rapidly in the future. Only a few 
years ago it was the greatest lumber town in the world, making 
more lumber than any other place in the world. Now it does not 
make a foot of lumber, and still, by unusual and commendable 
energy and thrift and public spirit, the people are building a 
city upon the ruins of the lumber business, and it is now one 
of the most prosperous cities in Michigan, having a population 
of about 35,000. 

I am also interested in the harbor of Luddington, in my dis- 
trict, for which there is an appropriation in the bill of $250,000. 
The freight there last year was 1,510,437 tons. You do not 
have to bore into the ground there to find water for a harbor. 
It is perhaps the greatest ear-ferry point in the world. 

And I might speak of Manistee, another splendid harbor 
in my district, at which more salt is produced than at any 
other place in the United States; but that project, haying been 
approved by Congress, the appropriations for its completion are 
carried in another bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will when I get through. Wait a 
moment. I am interested also in the harbor of Frankfort, 
where the report shows that last year there were 737,248 tons 
of freight. ‘The appropriation for that point is only $5,000. 

Do gentlemen accuse us of inconsistency if we do not object to 
those very moderate appropriations for those very worthy projects 
simply because we object to some in other parts of the country 
which we think are grossly improper? The fact has been spoken 
of, Mr. Chairman, that nearly $50,000,000 has been appropriated 
and has been used for improving harbors in the State of 
Michigan. I have not exact figures, but am safe in saying that 
three-fourths at least of that money was used for building locks 
and otherwise improving St. Marys River and for improving 
Detroit River. All of it ought not to be charged to Michigan; 
but if it were all so charged, the expenditure of every dollar 
was proper. In the year 1913 about 80,000,000 tons of freight 
passed through the St. Marys Canal; the value of that freight 
was nearly $1,000,000,000. There was paid for carrying that 
freight $44,380,000, and the value of the boats which carried it 
was about $4,500,000. The number of boats passing through the 
locks of St. Marys River in 1918 was nearly 24,000, and the net 
registered tonnage of them was nearly 58,000,000 tons. The total 
amount spent on St. Marys River is in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000—$13,000,000 on the locks and $12,000,000 on the river 
itself. The Suez Canal, of which we read so much and which is 
generally thought to be a wonderful waterway, carried last year 
only 5,085 ships, of net registered tonnage amounting to a little 
more than 20,000,000 tons, or about one-fifth of the number at 
the Soo Locks and of little more than one-third the tonnage. And 
the Suez Canal is open all the year, while the St. Marys Canal 
is open only eight months of a year. 

The Detroit River is a part of the boundary line between 
Michigan and Canada, and carries the immense commerce of 
several States, the commerce being strictly interstate and not 
chargeable to Michigan or to be credited to that State alone, 
although we would like to claim it if we could properly do so. 


Our Government has expended several million dollars—I do not 
know how many—on this river, and every dollar so used has re- 
turned profit of a hundredfold to the people of this country. 

In 1918 the vessels passing through that river, not including 
ferryboats, railroad ferries, or other local craft, numbered 
37,473, of net registered tonnage of 62,092,149 tons, carrying 
freight to the amount of 85,376,705 tons and of the value of 
$927,191,076. 

A glance at these figures or a moment's thought to what they 
mean as representing the amount of business done on these two 
great waterways will justify all expenditure the Congress has 
made for their improvement and maintenance. 

We are not to be charged with inconsistency in supporting 
appropriations for these projects, as we support other appropria- 
tions for Michigan that I have referred to, while we oppose, us 
we feel we must, some items in this bill that we believe are un- 
justifiable. We are real friends of rivers and harbors, believing 
in Federal aid to worthy projects, and we therefore oppose 
measures which bring reproach upon proper and legitimate river 
and harbor legislation. We will not stultify ourselves by approv- 
ing an entire bill which contains appropriations for anything 
and everything, even if it does provide money for projects in 
or ore our own State, every one of which is properly taken 
care of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes and that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Boon] have that five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want two minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I should like one minute. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I believe I have been recognized. I 
want only two minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in eight minutes, two minutes to be used by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Crank], one minute by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Craarrox]}, and five minutes by the gentleman 
from Missouri IMr. Boon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in eight minutes, two minutes to be used by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], one minute by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Craacron], and five minutes by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boonrr]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I just simply want 
to say that I am absolutely in favor of this bill, and expect to 
vote for every item in it. If the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLaventin], who would not yield to me a moment ago, 
will point out in this bill a single river where the testimony 
shows that you have to dig 10 feet into the bed of it to get 
water, I will vote against it. The gentleman ought not to make 
such a statement as that, which is absolutely and entirely at 
yariance with all the facts. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question only. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yote against the bill if we 
can point out a river where the Member of the House who 
lives in the vicinity says you are likely to cross the river at 
some point before you know you have reached it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will not, because I would rather 
take the testimony of the gentleman who lives on the river 
than to take the testimony of a gentleman who lives miles 
away. I know the river that the gentleman refers to, and I 
can not yield further; but I want to say that gentlemen ought 
not to make such statement as that, because there is not a word 
of truth anywhere about any item in this bill which shows that 
any river is so dry that you have got to dig 10 feet into the 
bed of it to get water. It is preposterous, it is ridiculous, and 
it is unworthy of any gentleman upon this floor. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Boomer] wanted to know about our Michigan items, 
and seemed to think that because some other items in this bill 
have been criticized, therefore the Michigan items should be 
criticized. I have here a memorandum which states that the 
report of operation of the Panama Canal for the first 10 months 
and 15 days shows practically 5,000,000 tons of freight carried, 
at an operating expense of about $5,000,000. As my colleague 


[Mr. McLavcHttn] has said, the Soo Canal has received about 
$25,000,000 out of the $45,000,000 charged to our State. The 
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Seo Canal carries in 15 days as much freight as the Panama 
Canal carried in more than 10 months, at an operating expense 
for the Seo Canal of about $10,000. And the same: freight that 
goes through the Soo Canal in 15 days, equal in amount to that 
which goes through the Panama Canal in 10 months, goes om 
down through the lakes and rivers that are appropriated for 


and charged to Michigan in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. There can not very much freight go through 
the Panama Canal now, because it is closed by slides, and al- 
most any river can beat it, as far as freight is concerned, now. 


Mr, CRAMTON. These figures do not apply to the time 


when the canal has been closed by slides, 

Mr. BOOHER. I am vesy sorry that the simple question I 
asked the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marks] has stirred up 
such a tempest. There was nothing in it to excite anybody. 
The gentleman had stated that there were many projects in this 
bill that were unworthy and ought to be stricken out. I only 
wanted to find out whether there was one of these unworthy 
projects in the State of Michigan, where there were 19 different 
projects, with nearly $1,500,000 appropriated for them, but he 
had not paid enough attention to the bill to know whether there 
wns un unworthy project in Michigan or not. How, then, can 
he say he has paid enough attention to the bill to know that 
there is a single unworthy project in the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri to the fact that Michigan 
is not so wonderfully above the others. I call his attention to 
the first item in the Michigan projects, on page 23, lines 17 
and 18: 

Harbor at Ontonagon, Mich, : For maintenance, $9,000. 

For maintenance, $9,000. Now, they had a tremendous com- 
merce there last year of 12,032 tons. Can you find many proj- 
ects in the bill where there is any greater amount spent for 
maintenance in proportion to the business that is done? 
[Luughter.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I did not ask the question for 
the purpose of irritating the gentlemen from Michigan or stir- 
ring them up. I wanted to know if the gentleman had so care- 
fully examined the bill that he could point out a single item in 
Michigan that was unworthy. That was all there was to it. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLAvoanmx] flies into a 
passion because the question was asked and says they are all 
good projects. I do not know whether they are or not. The 
engineers report favorable on every one of them, and every one 
is carried in the bill, and no one, not even the distinguished 
gentleman. from Wisconsin, has raised his voice: against it. I 
do not know why. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Are there any items in the bill from any 
section of the country which do not have the recommendation 
of the engineers? 

Mr. BOOHER. If there is one I do not know it. I would be 
glad for the gentleman. to point it out. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I was. seeking information. 

Mr. BOOHER. If there is one I would be glad to have the 
gentleman point it out. I do not know of one in the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How about the Arkansas River? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman is a member of the committee 
thut reported this bill, and I will ask him if the appropriations 
for the rivers and harbors in any other State have been passed 
over without criticism. from any Member of the House as they 
have in the State of Michigan? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; and I am glad there has not been any 
criticism of the Michigan items, but they are no better than the 
other items in the bill; but I do not know whether the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin will pass them entirely or not. We can 
not tell, The gentleman ought to have been able to tell us 
whether any of them was. objectionable, or that they were not 
objectionable, but he would not say either way. Ee could have 
answered my question yes or no. As far as the gentleman from 
Town is concerned, who asked about the Arkansas River, it has 
been recommended favorably by the engineers from time im- 
memorial. The memory of man does not go back to the time 
when the engineers: have not indorsed it, and they asked for 
more money than they got. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has the gentleman read the last re- 
port? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; I have. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Where it says that all the money has 
pann thrown away, and they recommend the discontinuance 
of it. 


Mr: BOOHER. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. If he 
will sit down and read the report to get what there is in it 
and not what is. outside of it, he will find he is mistaken. The 
River and Harbor Committee has not reported a single item 
that is not recommended by the Board of Engineers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clinton River, Mich.: For maintenance, $1,500. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word in order to enlighten the House on this 
question relating to the commerce of certain ports. I wish to 
call attentiom to some statistics which have been prepared for 
me by the Department of Commerce. They throw a great deal 


of light on the general meaning and significance of river and har- 


bor work. Unfortunately, we have been unable to obtain sta- 
tistics covering the coastwise trade. Time and again efforts 
have been made: to induce Congress. to authorize appropriations 
for this purpose, but none haye been made. The Secretary of 


Commerce has asked for appropriations to obtain them, but he 


has not succeeded. 

The gentlemen from Michigan are particularly proud of the 
tonnage that passes through the Soo. They do not discuss, or 
very lightly, the enormous appropriations that have gone to the 
State of Michigan in order to provide them with the Soo and 
their other waterways. They should not be modest about it, for 
their record in that regard is one of the very best amongst the 
48 States of the Union, They have not missed much in the mat- 
ter of appropriations. 

I have in my hand the record submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which indicates that up to the two last river and 
harbor bills Michigan had taken out of the Treasury a little in 
excess of $48,000,000 for the purpose of improvements within its 
own limits. It is fair to assume they have gone to $50,000,000 
since. Therefore it does not seem entirely generous of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to belittle the smaller projects throughout 
the country and find fault. with certain sections for endeavoring 
to get appropriations for the improvement of their rivers. Michi- 
gan has been beautifully taken care of; due, of course, to the 
activity and energy: of her Representatives in Congress, They 
are entitled to all the credit that comes to active, hustling Repre- 
sentatives, who hate the pork barrel, but who desire to take back 
home something to.show their people. 

Mr. GOOD: Will tue gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I can not yield. I have 
said something about the sums going to Michigan. approximating 
$50,000,000, I believe, and Michigan is only one State in the 
Union. They have taken $50,000,000 up to date substantially, 
and yet the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares], finding 
everything pretty well covered at home, sees no special reason 
why anybody else should be considered—leave it to Michigan, 
Dear old Michigan,“ they are certainly all right up in Michi- 
gan. fLaughter.] Mr. Chairman, I have no fault to find with 
their having gotten what they have got—I am glad they have 
it—but I do question whether they ought to prevent anybody 
else getting what is needed elsewhere. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MeLAU dh] on several occasions has indicated 
that the greatest tonnage of the world passes through the Soo 
Canal. I give him credit for that statement. I can not get the 
coastwise statistics, so I will not dispute domestic figures with 
him just now; but I know that the tonnage that passes through 
the locks is made-up very largely of iron ore and copper ore and 
coal; it is not the most valuable tennage in the world, but it is 
great for weight; it is splendid for showing tonnage. I am 
going to produce some figures about foreign tonnage, however. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What about the wheat? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, there is some wheat there, 
and we buy it and consume it, and we pay Michigan and other 
Western States well for it. I am glad we have the money 
once in a while to do that, because it helps make Michigan 
prosperous. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What about automobiles? 

Mr. GOOD. And Fords? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, we buy them when we get 
the money, but we can not buy them as numerously as you do in 
Michigan or in Iowa or in Nebraska. It is the farmers mostly 
that buy automobiles. 

Mr. GOOD. Why not ask for them in this bill? You get 
most. everything else. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, We are waiting for the Agri- 
cultural bill; we will ask. for automobiles in the Agricultural 
bill. [Laughter.] 


Mr. GOOD. But it is easier to get them in this bill. All you 
have to do is to ask for them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 
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Under leave previously granted, Mr. Moorr of Pennsylvania 
inserted the following table of statistics: 
Number and net tonnage of satling and steam vessels entered and cleared 


in the foreign trade of the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914. 


[By geographical divisions.] 


Net tons. 


26, 401,314 51, 898, 150 
6,042, 347 11, 840, 585 
7, 608, 628 16,061, 765 


106, 571, 988 


Total valucs of im 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 


[By mode of transportation and geographical divisions.] 


orte and caxports into and from the United States 


5 . $1, 299, 062, 457 82, 659, 581, 855 


125, 991, 894 235,750, 690 

028 | 691,122, 458 

157, 661, 822 

20, 442, 687 

| 1, 737, 708, 653 | 2,047, 750, 859 | 3, 785, 408, 512 
156,217,004 | 316,819,289 |’ 473,036, 293 
4, 258, 504, 805 


Note.—The above tables cover only the commerce of the United States with 
foreign countries. No data are available for the domestic coastwise commerce, 

Mr, CALLAWAY rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, Mr. Chairman—— 

g xi CALLAWAY. Why, I have not spoken to-day. 
er, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IMr. CALLAWAY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Green Bay, Wis.: For maintenance, $18,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is now almost 5 o'clock. I 
would like to get the attention of the House for a moment. The 
House sat this morning at 11 o'clock. While it did not proceed 
immediatelly to the consideration of this bill, the delay this 
morning was not long. We have read to-day three pages of the 
bill and three or four more paragraphs. Very few of the para- 
graphs that have been read to-day have been contested. While 
the discussion has been interesting and illuminating, most of it 
has been in reference to matters not involved in the paragraphs 
which have been read. 

I had hoped that it might be possible to finish the bill to-day, 
but that, evidently, is impossible. I hope that gentlemen of the 
House on both sides will endeavor to restrain themselves a little 
bit, so that we can make more progress with this bill before 
half-past 5 o’clock; but it is not unlikely that we will have to 
remain here Monday until we finish it. While I am not anxious 
about too great expedition, still I think we ought to get through 
with this bill sooner or later, and I hope gentlemen will appre- 
ciate the condition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Two Rivers, Wis.: For maintenance, $3,500. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I will do a great deal to comply with the wishes of 
the minority leader. I wish to say that I have not, as a rule, 


[Laugh- 


discussed anything except the items under consideration. 

A few moments ago the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humernurey] invited my attention to the fact that the Wiscon- 
sin items were about to be approached, and he wanted to know 
what my attitude would be with respect to them. If I wait 


until these items are finished, and remain silent, I have no 
doubt he will call attention to that fact. The members of the 
Committee on Riyers and Harbors will bear me out in the 
statement that I have not asked for the inclusion of one of these 
items in the bill. Members of the committee nod their heads, 
The engineers have approved these items, and they speak for 
themselves. I have stated that I have nothing at stake. I 
think as much of one side of the State of Wisconsin as the 
other, and I say that for the reason that I could not be bought 
for any amount of money that might be put in this bill. I am 
now about to make a statement which I have never made before, 
that gentlemen came to me here in my office from my home 
town, appointed by the governor of the State of Wisconsin, to 
get me to indorse an item of several million dollars for a 
project which would go past my own home. It was to go to the 
engineers. Gentlemen here are aware of the facts. I told 
them they could not secure my support; that I did not believe it 
was a worthy project, and I told them so. 

Wisconsin has the second largest commerce of any State in 
the country, unless you count that which goes through the Soo 
Canal. Three harbors that I can name carry 60,000,000 tons. 
They are named right in this minority report, and they get 
$53,000 in this bill. It would make no difference to me whether 
they got more or less. It is not a question of the amount. I 
do not agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORE] 
that it is a question of fighting for your State or fighting for 
your project. I believe it ought to be allowed without a fight 
if it is a worthy project. The commerce in the place where I 
live was larger at one time than that of the port of Philadelphia, 
because the boats were constantly moving by, with great rafts. 
To-day it will float the largest boats upon the Mississippi River, 
but it has no commerce, I am not urging any project. I would 
not urge a project, and I could not be influenced by that argu- 
ment. I do not believe you can buy any man in the House. I 
do not want that conclusion put upon his actions. I know gen- 
tlemen here are trying to represent their constituencies. I have 
made no criticism of anyone heretofore, and I do not propose 
to make one now. I say this, that in the criticisms I have made 
of these different projects there has been no personal reasons for 
what I have said. I ask the committee to bear we out in that. 
I have simply told the conditions that surrounded the project, 
according to the facts shown by official reports. 

The Brazos River gets $390,000 and carries a commerce of 
1,080 tons annually. We get for the whole State of Wisconsin, 
I think, $308,000 for over 60,000,000 tons. But that does not 
make any difference. It does not make any difference if it is 
$1,000,000, or if it is nothing at all. The.question ought to be 
determined on the merits of each project. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, one trouble 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] is this—and 
I say it in all kindness—in his treatment of this subject of 
rivers and harbors he takes himself too seriously. When he 
indicates that anyone would suggest that he might personally 
be bribed, or, for that matter, that any other Member of the 
House might be bribed or “ bought,” in the sense that he would 
be unduly or corruptly influenced to act for or against a meas- 
ure, he is unfair to himself and to the House. No one has 
made any such insinuation with respect to him or his purposes, 
I think I have read the gentleman from Wisconsin as closely 
in the matter of his characteristics as any man here. I know 
him. I like him. I believe him to be honest, and it is unneces- 
sary to say that I believe him to be sincere; but I believe him 
to be misled with respect to his agitation against a river and 
harbor bill. Some men are influenced, not as he has indicated, 
by the governor or influential men of a State coming to them, 
but some men are influenced in another way, and it is most 
unfortunate. It indicates the vanity that sometimes bubbles 
up in an individual, and I do not wish to impute it to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. But some men are unduly in- 
fluenced more by what appears in the newspapers or in the 
magazines than by any other influence, 

I suspect when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] 
delivered his interesting speech here that he had it in mind 
that the public sentiment was drifting against the river and 
harbor bill; not that his project was not worthy, nor, for that 
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matter, that the gentleman from Wisconsin’s projects are not 
worthy, but because it might be a little more beneficial from the 
public or political viewpoint to appear at least to be standing 
against what, after all, you are really for. Why should we play 
two sides in a matter of such importance? Why not be more 
direct? It is true as gospel, and your constituents expect it, 
that you stand for those things which your constituents desire 
you to stand for. Otherwise, what is the purpose of coming to 
Congress? If you do not come to represent your constituents, 
what are you here for? 

The gentieman from Michigan would not go back to his con- 
stituents in good countenance if he protested against an item 
for his district. The gentleman from Wisconsin, challenged by 
the gentleman from Washington, will not now oppose or say that 
he will oppose a single item for rivers and harbors in Wisconsin. 
He stands for these items, notwithstanding the governor of his 
State may have come to him on his bended knees and pleaded 
with him to vote for something in his State. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not wish that statement to go unchallenged, 
for the governor has never said a word to me about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I amend my remarks to that 
extent.. But the gentleman does not rise in opposition to any 
proposition from his own State. Even the gentlemen from 
Michigan who have taken inspiration from our inland friend 
of Iowa—even the gentlemen from Michigan who have joined 
in the opposition to certain projects—have no word of protest 
to the projects in their own State, notwithstanding they have 
mounted up to nearly $50,000,000. And yet this wonderful ton- 
nage of which they boast—and upon which I congratulate 
them—so far as the foreign-tonnage part of it is concerned, is 
only a half of what it is along the Atlantic seaboard, and only 
one-sixteenth in value. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON, 

Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is. While that is old, it 
is good and appropriate. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, we were asked if there 
was any project in Michigan that ought to be stricken from 
the bill, and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
rises and speaks of Ontonagon. I want to say that no Mich- 
igan Member asked to have that put in the bill, and it was put 
in by the committee of their own accord. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Harbor at Green Bay, Wis.: For maintenance, 818,000. 


Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the section. I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] who last had the floor is mistaken about the 
fact that Members are opposed to this bill, or different sections 
of it, because the newspapers throughout the country, or the 
magazines, say that there is pork in it. I shall not vote for this 
bill, but not because the people of my district would reflect upon 
me if I did. I am not a candidate for renomination to Congress, 
as I do not care to return and would not come back under any 
circumstances. I have been in Congress in past years, and in 
this Congress and my present term is as long as I want to come. 
[ Applause, ] 

I am opposed to this bill for one reason, because the Govern- 
ment can not afford to pay the money that is being appropriated 
in it. There is about $20,000,000 in this bill that I would like 
to vote for. I would like to vote for the project which appro- 
priates money for the rivers and harbors in the vicinity of New 
York City, some $2,000,000; I would like to vote for the appro- 
priation for the Delaware River, some $2,500,000; I would like 
to vote for the appropriation for the Ohio River, some $5,000,- 
000; I would like to vote for the appropriation for the Missis- 
sippi River, some $6,000,000; but when I come to vote for those 
I have to vote for some twenty-odd million dollars more provided 
for in the bill that I do not believe ought to be appropriated. 

The country needs the money and will need it badly before 
this Congress meets again in 1918. That is why I shall vote 
against the bill. I do not know whether there is any pork in 
it, but I presume there is by what Members have said on the 
floor, but I believe that some of these sums ought not to be 
appropriated. In the early part of the year 1915, I received 
letters from a committee of business men in the Mississippi 
Valley asking my support for a proposed appropriation for the 
Mississippi River. I answered the letters saying if you will have 
a fair bill prepared and introduced as a separate measure for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, and only ask for 
what you ought to have, I will vote for it, but if you put the 
appropriation in the river and harbor bill, where there are 


millions of dollars included with it that ought not to be in it, 


I will not vote for it. 

I regret that this House can not have a separate vote on 
these worthy measures. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bennet] stated in his remarks that when one of the large 
battleships, costing some $18,000,000 and carrying a crew of 800 
men, passes from the lower bay past Governors Island to 
the navy yard, at one point in the channel for a long dis- 
tance there is but 1 foot of water under the keel of the vessel. 
An appropriation is asked to deepen this channel and is included 
in the $2,000,000 appropriation above referred to. It should be 
granted. It should be presented to the House in a separate 
bill; and the same should be done for the appropriation for 
the Delaware River, the Ohio River, the Mississippi River, 
Galveston Harbor, and the appropriation for the harbor and 
rivers and improvements at Chicago. If that was done there 
would be no logrolling; no pork could get into the bill, and 
the Government would save $20,000,000 this session as it saved 
that amount in the last session of the Sixty-third Congress, and 
an equal amount in the first session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress through the help of Senator Burton, of Ohio. 

I shall therefore vote against this bill on final passage. I 
withdraw the amendment I offered. 

Mr. FOCHT rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. FocHT] 
has asked for five minutes, and I would like to have one or two. 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, I will give the gentleman one of mine. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not think that would be 
quite satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will amend my request so 
as to make it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida amends his 
request to five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. £ 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact that 
Pennsylvania never yet had any appropriations out of this bill 
that are at all commensurate with the importance of the ton- 
nage carried down the Delaware or from Pittsburgh, and the 
people of our great State have often wondered why it is that 
there was not some accomplishment with respect to a greater 
port in Philadelphia; but I will allow that matter to be taken 
care of by the gentlemen who represent Philadelphia, Mr. Moore 
and others. However, in the matter of these little mulligrub, 
skipper streams they have been talking about here on the floor, 
I desire to say that I have, throughout my political career, 
freely voted for every conceivable kind of charity, public bene- 
faction, and improvement and betterment, but I would like to 
know from those of you who have bills here providing for an 
appropriation of untold thousands of dollars for the improve- 
ment of little streams, such as has been referred to here, into 
which you must dig 10 feet before you can find any water, 
streams over which railroads and wagon and highway bridges 
are constructed, under and through which grow willow trees, 
I would like to know whether it is not almost impudent to ask 
intelligent, fair-minded men to vote for any bill containing such 
measures as those when the allegations have,not been disavowed 
on this floor. Until they are I am not going to say that I can 
vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I simply rise in response to the gentle- 
man’s challenge to disavow that statement. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentlemen who made them have not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania can 
find any such streams as he has mentioned, I shall not dis- 
avow it. 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, a member of the gentleman's committee 
[Mr. CLARK of Florida], makes the allegation, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] makes the allegation, and other 
gentlemen here have made even broader impeachments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. CLARK is not a member of the com- 
mittee, and he made no such statement. 

Mr. FOCHT. I heard what he said and what others have 
repeatedly alleged, and that is why the measure is discredited 
throughout the land as a “pork-barrel” bill. They take the 
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worst, of course, and believe the rest is the same. Clean it up 
and we will all be glad to vote for it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: The claim of “pork” comes from such 
reckless statements as the gentleman has just made. 

Mr. FOCHT. It is not a reckless statement; it has. been made 
countless times before, and the Recor is written full of allega- 
tions of reckless waste and extravagance in appropriating to 
make navigable dry creeks and so-called rivers in this evident 
old-time logrolling process: of attack upon a Treasury. already 
empty. [Applause] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to in- 
dorse the statement of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], that it is due to such statements as that just made, un- 
wittingly I am sure, by my colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Foorr],; that this Congress of the United States 
sometimes fail to attend to its own business, but tends to yield 
up: its prerogative to the whim of some cartoonist or editorial 
writer, Congress: ought to be big enough to do the business 
which it swears it will do when it meets at the beginning of the 
session. It onght not to yield constantly to what is written in 
the skyscrapers of New York or Chicago and by men who do 
not know or can not know the facts. Why should Congress 
disbelieve its committees and tremble every time it hears- the 


cry of pork? The trouble is that gentlemen are trying to inject |) 


polities. into this bill. I deplore it, for there is no politics-in a 
bill in which all parties are interested: These provisions come 
with the approval of the engineers; they come to us here 
through a committee of this: House, and gentlemen who are at- 
tending: to other business in which they expect to be trusted 
can not consistently and justly criticize a great committee like 
that on: rivers and harbors, because it is presumed to be as well 
informed as any other committee which brings. a bill into the 
House. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl-. 


vania has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Milwaukee, Wis., including harbor of refuge: For main- 
8 511.000. cy n is 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I only want to make some general 
observations respecting the criticisms. that have been offered. 
Most of the general objections are to the alleged fact that we are 
appropriating for worthless creeks. I took occasion some time 
ago to examine into the bills for four years, and I found that the 
appropriations for the creeks that were included in the bills for 
those four years amounted’ to a little less than a million dollars 
and that the tonnage floated on these same creeks during those 
four years was valued at. $1,000,000,000, The tonnage carried 
upon the creeks appropriated for in the bill annually—and I hope 


the gentleman. who criticized these creeks will listen to me; I see’ 


that his attention is directed elsewhere—— 

Mr. FOCHT: What is that? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The tonnage carried on 
the little creeks about which the gentleman complains amounted. 
in those four years to twice as much as has ever been estimated 
for American commerce passing annually through the Panama 
Canal. 

So much for the creeks. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I can not yield. This is 
the first time I have taken the floor during the progress of this 
debate, and I want to talk facts now rather than to deal in 
fancies. : 

The tonnage carried by the little rivers provided for in this 
bill—and this does not include the Delaware River, or the East 
River, or the rivers that connect the Great Lakes, or the Missis- 
sippi River, or the Ohio River, just the little rivers that are pro- 
vided for in this bill, and the creeks—last year amounted. to 
more than 100,000,000 tons, and that was all American tonnage. 

Now, let us take some standard by which to measure that. 
When we undertook to build the Panama Canal, or, rather, when 
we had completed it and undertook to ascertain the facts upon 
which to predicate the tolls that should be charged upon the 
tonnage, the President, Mr. Taft, selected Prof. Emery Johnson 
as an expert to ascertain about what tonnage would pass through 
the canal. 

His estimate was that the tonnage through the canal would 
probably be ten and one-half million tons a year. That included 
coastwise tonnage and foreign tonnage—all the tonnage that 
would pass through the Panama Canal in a year. The little 
rivers provided for in this bill carried last year more than 
100,000,000 tons, ten times as much tonnage as it was estimated 


would pass through the Panama Canal in any one-year, foreign 
and domestic both included: 

Now, in view of these facts it does. occur to me that gentle- 
men ought not to indulge in general criticisms- of the bill and 
charge the committee with wastefulness in making these appro- 
priations. I do not know very much about the various items 
in the bill. I was a member of the committee for a number of 
years, though I am not on it now. I know there is no railroad 
on the face of this earth that can carry a billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise at a cost of $1,000,000 for maintenance, for in- 
stance, and that is what the creeks alone provided for in this 
bill carried in four years. I submit that these criticisms, except 
as they may be directed to particular items—these general criti- 
cisms—are misleading. Upon them are based the criticisms we 
hear in the country. Now, so far as logrolling“ is concerned 
and the “pork barrel” and it being a “ bill of thieves,” these 
criticisms, in my opinion, it is not necessary to reply to: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman las expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Mr. Chairman, Lask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
te ask the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to objeet—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I do not object. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: I served on the: Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors for 13 years, 6 years under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Burton, 2 years under the chairmanship of 
Mr. ALEXANDER, and the rest of the time under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN], 

All three framed their bills along identical lines. 

My opinion is that the criticisms generally against this bill 
‘are wholly unfounded. I do not believe, for instance, that 
the criticisms which I hear sometimes from my. collengues on 
this side that during the past the Southern States did not get 
fair treatment is just. The fact of the business is, so far as 
the rivers of this country are concerned, the Southern States 
have had and will continue to get the bulk of the appropriations 
made for rivers. That is not merely because of any sectionalism. 
It is because when. God made the rivers he put them in the 
South. Any man wlio will look at the map of the United States 
{will see why the large part of the appropriations go to the 
‘southern rivers. And the Republican Party during its. ad- 
‘ministration has been equally as just and equally as generous 
to the items of the South as the Democratic Party has been 
since it has been in power. [Applause.] 

I never have heard a sectional question raised in the com- 
mittee. I never had one man in my 13 years of service, either 
on the committee or off of it, directly or indirectly, make a 
proposition to me that he would vote for the projects I was 
interested in if I would vote for the projects he was interested 
in, Frequently, yes, very frequently, when projects were pro- 
posed that I did not agree to, that I did not believe ought to 
be put in the bill, I have stood in the committee and fought 
them, and every other member of the committee has done the 
same thing, but I realized the fact that nobody but the un- 
civilized man insists upon having everything exactly as he 
wants it. That is the difference between the civilized man and 
the uncivilized man. The savage insists upon having everything 
he wants, “he wants what he wants when he wants it,” and if 
the other man has: it he knocks him on the head and takes it 
away from him. It is the civilized man that recognizes the 
futility of such proceedings. You must yield to the judgment 
of other people sometimes and recognize their rights. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I thought it not entirely out of place that 
I should make these observations. I am interested, of course, 

in one of the projects carried in this bill. Perhaps that will 
be stated as the reason why I defend the whole bill. But the 
interest which I represent particularly is a project which I 
have for many years pleaded to have presented to Congress as 
a single item, to take the judgment of Congress upon it as a 
single project; and I hope that in the near future we shall have 
that opportunity.[ Applause.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the motion, 
merely to put into the Recorp a statement of fact, that one of 
the creeks included in the list that the gentleman referred to 
in New York, namely, Newton Creek, had a tonnage in 1915 of 
5,541,116 tons, valued at $226,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at Racine, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. this afternoon 


Chairman, 
my colleague from Wisconsin IMr, Lenzoor] made a speech in 
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which he objected to the incorgoration in the bill, although it 
had been incorporated, of the sea-wall project for Galveston, 
Tex. The gentleman claimed that the Galveston sea-wall project 
is a new one, and that under the rule adopted by the committee 
it ought not to have been included in the bill. Thereupon, the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], in replying to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
said that the provision for the sea wall at Galveston was on all 
fours with the provision for Racine, Wis. : 

That means, as I understand, that the provision in this bill 
for Racine is for a new project. Is that it, I will inquire of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, What is the question that the gentleman 
asked? ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman say that 
the project nt Racine is a new project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I do not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lexroot] claimed that the project for a sea wall at Gal- 
veston is new, never adopted by Congress, and he seemed to 
demonstrate the truth of his contention. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not share in the geutleman's opinion 
of the demonstration. [Laughter.] 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, as I understood the argu- 
ment of my colleague from Wisconsin, I thought the project 
for tle sea wall a new one. 

Now, as to the project at Racine Harbor, I wish to show that 
it at least is not a thieves’ proposition. [Laughter.] Racine, 
us many gentlemen know, lies between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, about an hour and a quarter's 
ride from Chicago and half an hour or less from Milwaukee. 
With its compactly built suburbs, it has 45,000 or more of popu- 
lation. It is one of the greatest manufacturing cities of its 
size in the United States. 

The old project for the harbor consisted of two parallel piers 
running east from the mouth of the river into Lake Michigan, 
one called the south pier, the other the north pier. Always 
during storms from the lake, especially northeast storms, there 
was great trouble caused by the wind driving the water up be- 
tween the piers and along the docks, far into the city. To 
remedy this serious condition Congress, on March 2, 1907, 
-adopted a new project providing for a north breakwater and a 
south breakwater, both to extend to the shore, and for the re- 
moval of both of the old piers. Two years later Congress ap- 
propriated money to complete only the north half of the project, 
but with the express understanding that if after it was com- 
pleted experience should show the necessity for the construction 
of the south half, then it also should be completed. 

Experience soon demonstrated the necessity for the comple- 
tion of the south half of the project. 

I was at home in December, 1913, and saw the storm de- 
scribed in the letter which I am about to read. The letter is 
from one of the lake captains who were caught with their ves- 
sels in the harbor in that storm. 

Before I read the letter gentlemen should know that the 
steamer mentioned in it was up around a bend in the river and 
three-quarters of a mile or more from Lake Michigan. ‘The 
letter is as follows: 

RACINE, Wis., November 12, 1913. 
Ion. H. A. COOPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin; I wish to state that on November 6 I arrived in Racine at 
4 a. m., loaded with 2,826 tons of coal consigned to the Carroll Coal Co. 
The weather being fine, I arrived at the Carroll Coal Co. dock at 7.30 
and ready to start unloading. I started unloading at S a. m. and con- 
tinued unloading Thursday, Friday, and Sare, and on Saturda 
noon it started to blow quite hard from the northeast and continu 
increasing. At 4 a. m. Sunday all hands were called on deck to get 
out more lines, as considerable sea d made and steamer started 
peron her lines, causcd by the undertow. We worked continually 

rom that time until Monday afternoon, when the wind shifted to the 
westward, which caused the sea to moderate. 

We parted every working line we had several times, then we got 
out our 93-inch brand new hawser., We got two parts out of each end 
of the boat, which she snapped like pen ein S After using up 1.000 
feet of our hawser, or, in fact, the whole line, we could do nothing 
but start working our engine. We had made junk of $650 worth of 
lines and we had no more, so we started working our engine ahead and 
astern. About every five minutes, as our steamer would rush ahead 
we 2 8 a the engine, and when she would rush astern woul 

rk a . 

TAN this time we Jay in the middle of the river and did not know 
what mement our steamer would rush into the bridge ahead of us. 
All this time our anchor was down at the bottom, but would dra 
wherever she went. 1 must also say that the Carrol Coal Co. doc 
is three-fourths of a mile from the mouth of the river and around 
a bend, and that at normal stage of water their docks are between 4 
and 5 feet above water, and must say that the sea rolled at least 2 
fcet over the docks, causing our steamer to roll and pound, in which 
we were afraid that our rudder and shoe would be damaged. On 
Monday morning while we were still in midstream I called Mr. George 
T. Caystile, manager of the Carrol Coal Co., and asked him to call our 
agent, D. Sullivan & Co., Chicago, on long-distance phone and ask him 


to send us 120 fathoms of 64-inch new line by express in order to have 
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sometbing to tle our steamer up to the dock with. This arrived at 3 
p. m. Monday afternoon and cost us $145 more. By 6 o'clock Mon- 
any afternoon we were once more alongside of the dock. 

nder the conditions at Racine at present I hope I never will be 
asked to fetch another load there, and think that after our owners 
received my letter stating conditions here I am satisfied they will not 
send us here again unless conditions are improved. 


Geo. A. MONTGOMERY, 
Captain of the Steamer Nyanza. 

I received a letter also from another captain describing his 
equally dangerous and costly experience in the harbor during 
the same storm. His letter was printed in the Recorp in the 
last Congress, 

The engineers find that the completion of only half of the 
project is entirely insufficient, and they recommend that the 
other half of the Arrowhead project be completed by the con- 
struction of the south breakwater and the removal of the south 
pier. 

A provision to carry out this recommendation of the engi- 
neers was incorporated in the bill two years ago. A similar 
provision was incorporated in the last bill. It passed the House 
without an adverse comment. When it reached the Senate, 
Senator Burton put the provision in the bill which he offered 
as a substitute. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to correct if pos- 
sible an erroneous impression that seems to have been much 
upon the mind of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer], 
although I may not be able to do so. 

I stated this morning all that I had to say at the time and 
all that I deemed necessary as to the status of the three items I 
then mentioned in so far as their relation to new projects was 
concerned. The remarks I made were mainly on the Galveston 
item, and were intended to show that it was an old project. I 
said there were two others in the same class, making three in 
all, the one at Racine, Wis., being one of them. Now I wish to 
say that while I do not think the rule we established regard- 
ing new projects was strained in any one of the cases in order 
to get those three items into the bill, yet if it was strained at 
all it was in the case of the project at Racine. I think, how- 
ever, indeed I am sure, that project was clearly within the 
rule and was no exception to the same. It was postponed orig- 
inally until an experiment could be made showing its necessity. 
Later on the engineers reported the work as necessary, and 
recommended that it be done, just as they did with reference 
to the sea wall at Galveston, work on that part of the project 
having been postponed until certain conditions were complied 
with. When those conditions were met, that part of the already 
adopted project was ready for an appropriation, which is car- 
ried in this bill; they came forward and recommended that 
the work go on. They did the same thing with reference to 
the Lake Union & Washington Canal. Certain work was post- 
poned there until other work was done. We had by appropriate 
legislation adopted the project, and when this work was done 
the engineers came forward and recommended that the deferred 
work go on, and we have made provision for it in this bill. 

Now, that in brief is the history of the three projects, and I 
was correst this morning when I said that there was no ex- 
ception to the rule concerning new projects in either one of these 
cases. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
examined the adoption of the project at the port of Racine? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I examined it very fully. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman know that every 
part of that project in the engineer's report was expressly 
adopted by law, and in Galveston Harbor it was not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know anything of the kind. I 
have stated the facts correctly, the gentleman’s assertion ap- 
parently to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for three minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHertey, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, the river 
and harbor bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted us fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. ASHBROOK for three days, on account of important 
business, 
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To Mr. Haassttrton of Michigan, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 


LOUISIANA, 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconb on the subject of the geographi- 
cal description of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. BARNHART. I would like to ask if it relates to this 
bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes; it is cognate to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. on Monday next. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Monday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the Ohio River project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to return to the House 
22.0 anh rata E 
aliens in, the United States. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 5016. An act to authorize the reconstruction of an existing 
bridge across the Wabash River, at Silverwood, in the State of 
Indiana. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 10, 
1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a draft of legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to advertise and sell abandoned customs boarding 
stations Pass a l'Outre. South West Pass, and “the Jump” 
(H. Doc. No. 1005) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitting estimates of appropriation, “ Building, Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing laundry, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing laundry machinery“ (H. Doc. No. 1006) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation to pay for services of 
special counsel in the civil proceedings against the Capital City 
Dairy Co., of Columbus, Ohio, for recovery of taxes on oleo- 
margarine out of which the Government was defrauded (H. 
Doc. No. 1007); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, together with a copy of a report 
from a special board of officers of the Corps of Engineers, on 
preliminary examination of waterway from Lake Superior to 
the Mississippi River, also a copy of report by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers aud Harbors on reexamination of this 
waterway (H. Doc. No. 1008); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STOUT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 600) to validate title to the town site 
of McCabe, in the State of Montana, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 511), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee on the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11903) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
B. Boyd; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11568) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Lendemann; Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 14387) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Fox River at Geneva, III.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14388) to 
create in the War Department and the Navy Department, re- 
spectively, a roll designated as “ the Civil War Volunteer oflicers’ 
retired list,” to authorize placing thereon with retired pay cer- 
tain surviving officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States in the Civil War, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14389) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to license establishments for and to 
regulate the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous 
products for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 14890) to transfer certain 
beats in St. Clair County, Ala., to the Anniston division of the 
northern judicial district of Alabama; to the Committee ca the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 14891) authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Madison, Wis., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAGUE (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 196) 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain and transmit 
to the House of Representatives certain information relative to 
Anglo-French bonds in the hands of national banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ourrency. 

By Mr. COLEMAN : Resolution (H. Res. 197) to authorize and 
empower the Secretary of the Interior immediately to investigate 
a certain substitute for gasoline, and to authorize an appropria- 
tion therefor ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 14392) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phoebe Keiser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 14393) for the relief of the 
estate of Richard J. Jarnagin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14394) granting an increase of 
pension to Matthias Gates ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 14895) granting a pension to 
Louisa Schatzel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 14396) granting a pension 
to Eliza J. Reed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14397) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Woomer ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14898) granting a pen- 
sion to Alfred Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 14899) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Hartie, Norwich, Conn.; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14400) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline P. Young, of Chaplin, Conn.; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14401) granting an increase of pension to 
Charity A. Vooris, of Eastford, Conn.; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 14402) for the relief of George 
E. Pickett, 3d; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 14403) for the relief of Charles 
Funk; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 14404) granting a pen- 
sion to John Buckelew ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 14405) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the naval record of John C. Warren, 
alias John Stevens; to the Committee of Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 14406) granting a pension 
to Martha A. Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14407) granting an increase of pension to 
Maury J. Dupes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14408) granting 
an increase of pension to Alem Snyder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14409) granting 
an increase of pension to Robert C. Stanley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 14410) granting a increase of 
pension to Washington M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINHY: A bill (H. R. 14411) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 14412) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Pfroender; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 14413) granting an increase of 
pension to John N. Havlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14414) granting 
a pension to Susan E. Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14415) for the relief 
of O. W. Lindsley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 14416) granting a pension 
to Henry Hertzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 14417) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Madison B. Mann; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
18930, for relief of Philip McKinney; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 13993, for relief of 
William A. Griner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of citizens of Maryville, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of D. D. Blauch, T. J. Clinefelter, 
Charles Rigby, Albert Tilley, S. M. Wilson, T. S. Tilley, C. J. 
Smith, G. M. Marsh, C. W. Cole, W. L. Kauffman, J. M. Trefts, 
Arthur E. Oldham, George Lees; and Harry Jones, all of Johns- 
town, Pa., against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468, de- 
nying admission to the mails to certain publications; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of Lincoln Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order Good Templars, of Corona, and Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Corona, N. Y., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the second district of New 
York, protesting against the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Holy Name Society of St. Sebastian, of 
Woodside, Long Island, indorsing House bill 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: Petition of Association for the Relief to 
Riparian Owners of Eastern Bank of Mississippi River relative 
to control of the river; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of citizens and employees of the 
Elgin National Watch Co., of Elgin, III., against passage of bills 
to amend the postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of members and friends of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Geneva, III., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Philip Hiss, John J. 
Amory, Walter C. Burrell, and Richard Henry Gatling, favoring 
adequate preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry Steers, of New York, against House 
bill 8036, relative to eight-hour law for officers, etc., on tugboats ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of women voters of the State of Washington, 
demanding immediate and favorable report of Susan B. Anthony 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, fayoring House bill 651, relative to charges 
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by common carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. . 

Also, memorial of the Grand Valley Rural Credits League, of 
Lincoln County, S. Dak., against rural-eredits bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. i 

By Mr. ELSTON : Petition of C. E. Griggs and other citizens 
of Alameda County, Cal., against passage of bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and: Post 
Roads. 


Also, petition of C. E. Griggs and other citizens of Alameda 
County, Cak, against passage of the Sunday observance bill in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of 
House bill 651, relative to recovery of charges by common car- 
riers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and organizations of Wis- 
consin, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Henry Stiers, of New York, 
against House bill 8086, relative to eight-hour law for officers, 
etc., on tugboats; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Walter C. Burrell, John J. Amory, Richard 
Henry Gatling, and Philip Hiss, all of New York, favoring 
ndequate preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FREEMAN: Petitions of sundry citizens and organi- 
zations of the State of Connecticut, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Lyman Briggs and 15 others, of Eastford, 
Conn., against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of F. H. Plumb, of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
favoring censorship of motion pietures; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Somonank, III., 
favoring a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Ey Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of United States penitentiary 
guards at Leavenworth, Kans., relative to increase in pay; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Boston, Mass., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GANDY: Petition of citizens of Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of H. H. Myers and 11 other citi- 
zens of Cleveland, praying for enactment of House bill 5792; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of Methodist. Episcopal Sunday 
School of Gore, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memoriai of J. L. Ealy, camp commander United Con- 
federate Veterans, Camp Stand Waite, Stilwell, Okla., favoring 
passage of House bill 11078, relative to pensions for Confed- 
erate veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of Mrs. Ollie Frank and 15 other 
citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., against the passage of House bills 
6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Mr. R. E. Kalfus and 39 other citizens of 
Phoenix, Ariz., opposing the passage of House bill 652; to the 
Committee on the District. of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Mary L. Beloat and 48 other citizens of Buck- 
eye and Liberty, Ariz., favoring the adoption of a prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of 17 citizens. of Sanford and Trin- 
ity Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of South Portland, Me., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Conmmittee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of the Ohio State 
Automobile Association, Cleveland, Ohio, asking that the high 
cost of gasoline be investigated and measures taken to reduce 
the same; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Seattle and Oakville, Wash., against passage of bills to 
amend the postal Jaws; te the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of South Dakota; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 20 citizens of 
South Tacoma, 14 citizens of Cowlitz County, and 6 citizens of 
Carrolls, all in the State of Washington, against Sunday ob- 
servance bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. ; 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and organizations of the 
State of Washington, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Skamokawa Grange, No. 425, of Skamo- 
kawa, Wash., favoring House bill 13882, for the construction of 
a military highway between Vancouver Barracks and Fort 
Canby, Wash. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 20 citizens of South Tacoma, Wash., against 
passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens and organizations of the State of Rhode Island, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of San Diego County Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. H. E. Ricksecker and 123 others, 
favoring the Chamberlain-Hayden bill; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 
Also, petition of Fortuna Woman's Civie Club, Mrs. R. R. 
Smith, president, and Mrs. H. A. Bliler, secretary, of Fortuna, 
Cal., favoring bill for national-park service; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Peter G. McIver and § others, of Redlands, 
Cal., favoring prohibition of liquor traffic in the District of 
Columbia, Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico, also national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Florence E. Survant and 3 others, of 
Needles, Cal., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Association of Collegiate Alumni, Southern 
California Branch, Mrs. Henry Goodall, president, of San 
Bernardino, Cal., favoring Keating-Owen bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, petitions of Nellie R. Short, of Victorville; Virginia E. 
Messick, of Victorville; Mrs. M. B. Messick, of Victorville; and 
Percival Thompson, of Coronado, all in the State of California, 
favoring national defense; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, petition of Charles Saleman; of San Diego; W. P. Buck 
and Peter J. Beckar, of San Diego, Cal., favoring strict neu- 
trality ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. M. Healey, assistant secretary Pacific 
Religious Liberty Association; Mrs. M. E. Waldron and 4 others; 
Emmet S. McCollum and 36 others; Mrs. O. C. Smith and 12 
others; Mrs. Viola L. Speers and 8 others; P. E. Switzer and 5 
others; W. C. Perrin and 3 others; Mrs. G. H. Smith and 18 
others; Mrs. Wetherber and 12 others; Thomas J. Sutherland 
and 13 others; Thomas Roach and 12 others; Mrs. Elsey Endsley 
and 18 others; Mrs. Annette Rowe and 9 others; Mrs. F. Knorr 
and 18 others; P. E. Mass and 35 others; H. E. Tallaut and 16 
others; J. M. Pease and 12 others; and Edgar A. Stopher and 12 
others, all of San Diego, Cal., protesting against House bills 6468 
and 491, to amend postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Edgar A. Stopher and 12 others, of San 
Diego, Cal., protesting against bill to permit the erection of a 
monument in Arlington National Cemetery to the nuns who 
served as nurses in the Civil war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edgar A. Stopher and 12 others, of San 
Diego, Cal., protesting against a bill to make October 12, Colum- 
bus Day, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Harriett E. van Schaick and 10 others and 
P. H. Reed and 20 others, all of Colton, Cal.; N. A. Stevens and 
1 other, of San Diego, Cal.; Mrs..Annette Rowe and 9 others; 
Mrs. Elsie Endsley and 16 others; P. E. Mass and 37 others; and 
H. E. Tallaut and 15 others, protesting against House bill 652, to 
provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of Co- 
lumbia on Sunday, or any other like religious measure; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of sundry citizens, indorsing 
House bill 6915, providing for an indefinite leave of absence at 
half pay for superannuated postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, indorsing House bill 11168, 
providing 80 days’ annual leave to United States employees of 
the Naval Gun Factory; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of C. C. Barnes and 20 other citizens 
of Big Rapids, Mecosta County, Mich., favoring passage of the 


Susan B. Anthony amendment enfranchising women; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Jesse Walls and 118 other citi- 
zens of Kent County, Mich., against passage of bills to amend 
the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of eight citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring an embarge on arms, etc., for belligerent nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Memorial of mayor and 
council, of Wilmington, Del., favoring passage of House bill 
6915, granting indefinite leave of absence to certain postal em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, against preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, 
Pa., fuvoring establishment of Government institution for treat- 
ment of leprosy ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Petition of citizens of Hartford County, 
Conn., for the passage of woman-suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POU: Petition of 15 farmers, of Franklin County, 
N. C., relative to rural credits; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Rev. H. A. Pease, Rev. C. A. 
Steucke, E. J. Carpenter, and sundry other citizens of Ithaca, 
N. Y., opposing the passage of Senate bill 645 and House bill 
642, providing for the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of Reading Grange, No. 50, and Schuyler 
County Pomona Grange, Mrs. J. W. Jennings, of Watkins, 
N. X., secretary, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Society of the First Con- 
gregational Church, of Ithaca, N. X., E. R. Smith, president, 
favoring the passage of all measures relating to the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of James C. Moore, G. A. Thorp, and sundry 
other citizens of Hornell, N. Y., opposing the passage of the 
postal bills introduced by Mr. Frrzaxnato and Mr. SIEGEL; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of W. T. Kellogg, L. A. Baker, Rev. H. A. 
Pease, Rev. C. A. Steucke, Rev. J. C. B. Moyer, and other sundry 
citizens of Ithaca, N V., opposing the passage of the postal bills 
introduced by Mr. Frrzceratp and Mr. SEGEL; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Commonwealth Club, San 
Francisco, Cal., against preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Brethren Sunday School, of Puente, 
Cal, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition of citizens of Bexar County, 
Tex., against passage of Senate bill 645, relative to Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 0 

Also, petition of citizens of Bexar County, Tex., against 
passage of bills to amend postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of Commercial Club of 
Lewiston, Idaho, favoring House bill 10400, for appropriation 
for construction of roads through forest reserves; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Coolin and Gilbert, Idaho, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Herbert E. Linscott, of 
South Merrimack, N. H., approving House bills 6468 and 491; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petitions of citizens of Snyder, Fort 
Morgan, and Loveland, Colo., against the Sunday-observance 
bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Snyder, Loveland, Berthoud, and 
Fort Morgan, Colo., against passage of bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of George B. Haskell and 35 others, 
indorsing the Gillett bill, House bill 10924; to the Committce 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of Massachusetts State Federation of Womuin's 
Clubs, indorsing Gillett bill, House bill 10924; to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traflic, 
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SENATE. 


Monpay, April 10, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Overman Stone 
Bankhead Hollis Pa Sutherland 
Borah Husting Pittman Swanson 
Brady Johnson, Me. Poindexter Taggart 
Brandegee Jones Pomerene Thomas 
Bryan Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Burleigh Kern Reed Underwood 
Chamberlain La Follette Robinson Vardaman 
Chilton Lane Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Clapp Lodge Shafroth Walsh 
Clark, Wyo Martin, Va. Sheppard Warren 

it Martine, N. J. Sherman Weeks 
Culberson Myers Shields Williams 

Nelson Simmons Works 

Dillingham Newlands Smith, Ga 
Gallinger Norris Smith, S. C 
Hardwick Oliver Smoot 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who is away 
on official business. He is paired with the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Brapy]. > 

I desire also to announce the unavoidable absence of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Sarre], on account of illness. 

I wish also to announce the unavoidable absence of the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler], who is paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

These announcements may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on ac- 
count of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Wednesday, the 12th, at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Works], I shall submit some re- 
marks on preparedness and the pending military bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration. of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] to 
ae amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 

MITH]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] desired to address himself to that 
amendment. I do not see him present. Besides, I understood 
that we were going to take up the sugar bill this, morning at 
11 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN and others. At 12 o’clock. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hardwick] answered to the roll call. 

Mr. SMOOT. The sugar bill is to be taken up not later than 
12, and we can begin now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the amendment to the amend- 
ment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 17, strike out the words 
and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had supposed that the 
sugar bill would not be taken up at 11 o'clock, but I am ready 
to proceed with it now, unless the Senator from Oregon wishes 
to go on with the military bill until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is immaterial to me. If the Sena- 
u Popia I am willing to go ahead with this bill until 12 
o'e . 

Mr. JONES. I think it was the general understanding that 
the sugar bill would come up at 11. The unanimous-consent 
agreement says “not later than 12.“ I know Senators who 
ie expecting to speak on the pending amendment are not 

ere. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am ready to go on with the sugar bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending bill be temporarily laid aside in order that we may 
take up the sugar bill, under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and Jays House bill 11471 before the Senate. 


DUTY ON SUGAR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Committee 
on Finance will be read. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance reports to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 

That the third proviso of paragraph 177 of the act entitled “An act 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913 (Stat. L., vol. 38, pp. 
114 to 202, inclusive), be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“Provided further, That on and after the ist of May, 1920, the 
—— r enumerated in this paragraph shall be admitted 

Sec. 2. That the proviso of paragraph 178 of the aforesaid act b 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows: “Provided, That on an 
after the Ist day of May, 1920, the articles hereinbefore enumerated 
in this paragraph shall be admitted free of duty.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the difference between the 
bill as passed by the House and the Senate committee amend- 
ment, which is in the nature of a substitute, is very simple. 
The act of October 4, 1913, provided that after the Ist day of 
May, 1916, sugar should be admitted free. The bill as passed 
by the House repealed the free-sugar of the act of 
1913, thereby placing sugar upon the dutiable list without any 
limitation as to time. The Senate committee amendment retains 
the free-sugar provision of the act of 1913 and extends the time 
when it shall go into effect from May 1, 1916, to May 1, 1920. 
That is to say, the effect of the Senate committee amendment 
is simply to extend the time when sugar shall cease to be 
dutiable and become free—four years longer—the original act 
having extended the time for nearly three years. 

When the original act was passed the time for the free pro- 
viso to go into effect, to which I have referred, was extended to 
meet a situation which existed at that time with respect to the 
industry in this country. The justification for the present pro- 
posed extension is to meet another and a new situation growing 
out of the needs of the Treasury and the general revenue situa- 
tion of the Government. 

The Senate committee in its amendment seeks to preserve 
the principle enunciated in the original act in favor of free 
sugar and to provide for the emergency, which it is believed will 
be of a temporary character, by again extending the time so as 
to bridge over the present ‘revenue situation created by the 
effect of the war conditions in Europe. 

Mr. President, when the act of 1913 was framed and when 
it was decided that sugar should be untaxed, but that to meet 
a situation it was necessary or expedient and just to extend 
that period for three years, the Congress, acting upon the re- 
port of the Finance Committee, decided that during the three 
years while sugar was to remain on the dutiable list, the duty 
should be reduced so as to conform to the theory upon which 
the bill was framed, to wit, as a revenue-producing measure 
based upon competitive rates. Carrying out the purpose of 
giving the people the benefit of the same ratio of reduction 
upon sugar during the three years it was to remain upon the 
dutiable list that was given with respect to the other articles 
retained upon the dutiable list in the bill, your committee 
proceeded to reduce the duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill upon 
sugar just as it proceeded to reduce them upon other articles. 

The duties imposed by the Payne-Aldrich bill upon sugar 
were protective. We reduced those duties upon sugar about 
25 per cent. That was about the same or probably a little 
greater reduction than those made upon other staple articles 
taxed by both the Payne-Aldrich bill and by the present law. 
In other words, Mr. President, we reduced the duties upon 
sugar during those three years just about in the same ratio 
that we reduced the Payne-Aldrich duties upon woolens and 
cotton goods and upon iron, steel, and many other articles. 
So, if this period is again extended for four years, sugar will 
be dutiable as other articles in the act are dutiable, not upon 
a protective basis, but upon a revenue basis, according to the 
revenue standard fixed in that bill; that is to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the duties which the present law imposes upon wool- 
ens and cotton goods, upon iron, steel, and other commodities 
are revenue rates or free-trade rates, as our Republican friends 
are in the habit of saying, then sugar, which was ‘then sub- 
jected to the same degree of reduction, will also be continued 
upon a revenue basis, 
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Mr. President, the attitude of both political parties in this 
country in the past toward sugar has been one of alternately 
favoring free and dutiable sugar. The Mills bill, which was 
a Democratic measure, free listed sugar. The McKinley bill, 


which was a Republican measure, also free listed sugar. The 
Wilson bill, a Democratic measure, took sugar off the free list, 
where the McKinley bill had placed it, and placed a duty upon 
it of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from North 
Carolina perhaps would like to be absolutely accurate in the 
statement he is making. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I am not making this statement in 
a controversial spirit at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor do I intend to make my statement in that 
spirit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I am inaccurate, I shall be very much 
obliged if the Senator from Utah will correct me. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina was that the McKinley bill provided a 
bounty on sugar, instead of a tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Oh, yes; but it placed sugar upon the free 
list. The Wilson bill, as I said, Mr. President, a Democratic 
measure, took sugar from the free list where the McKinley bill 
had placed it and placed it upon the dutiable list. The Ding- 
ley bill, a Republican measure, retained sugar upon the dutiable 
list and increased the duty upon it. The present tariff law, 
following the Mills bill, placed sugar upon the free list, but 
postponed the time when the law should go into effect for about 
three years. 

The discussions in Congress and outside of Congress on the 
several bills to which I have referred show that the change in 
attitude of the two parties with reference to the taxing or un- 
taxing of sugar has been influenced largely—not altogether, but 
largely—by the financial condition of the Treasury and the need 
of the Government for revenue. Revenue considerations were 
probably as influential in bringing about the diverse treatment 
of this commodity by the Republican Party as by the Democratic 
Party. 7 

Now, Mr. President, in order to show that apparently our 
Republican friends have felt as we did, that sugar, a necessary 
of life, consumed by all the people, the poor as well as the rich, 
ought to be untaxed when the revenue situation of the Govern- 
ment permitted, I wish to read some extracts from the speeches 
of leading Republican Senators, with reference to this subject, 
when the last four bills to which I have referred were under 
consideration in the Senate. 

When the McKinley bill, placing sugar upon the free list, was 
before the Senate in 1890, Senator Aldrich, who was a con- 
spicuous leader of the Republican Party and a recognized au- 
thority upon matters pertaining to the tariff and revenue, ad- 
dressing himself to that bill, said: 

Whatever duty we remove from raw sugars will be for the benefit, 
and the direct benefit, of the people of the United States. 

Senator Hale, then prominent in Republican councils, and also 
a recognized authority, said: 

The reciprocity amendment, adopted by the Republican Congress and 
signed by a Republican President, was based upon the determination 
of the Republican Party to put upon the tables of the American le 
untaxed sugar, and to reduce the surplus reyenue of the country 0 the 
extent of $60,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Morrill, the author of the Morrill Tariff Act, speaking 
to the same general effect, said: 


The question of adding free sugar to the breakfast table presents 
even a stronger case than tea and coffee presented in 1872 for like 
treatment. very dollar of the duty imposen comes out of the poor 
as well as of the rich. If you can prudently— 


Said Mr. Morrill— 
do without the revenue of over $50,000,000, clearly it should be done 
without hesitation. There is no article so largely and so equally con- 
sumed by the people. 

That was when the Republican Party proposed to put sugar 
upon the free list, and as a result of the attitude of leading 
Senators representing the dominant party it was placed upon 
the free list. 

Four years afterwards, when the Wilson bill, which took 
sugar from the free list, where the McKinley bill had placed it, 
and put it upon the dutiable list, on the amendment of Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas, imposing a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem 
upon it, was under consideration in the Senate, Senator Peffer, 
Populist Senator from Kansas, but who, affiliated with the Re- 
publican Party before, after, and while he was in Congress, 
offered an amendment to place sugar upon the free list, and it 
was supported by every Republican in the Senate. After the 
failure of that proposed amendment in Committee of the Whole 
to put sugar upon the free list, the great Senator from Rhode 
Island, Senator Aldrich, with, I think, some little evidence of 
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pique, said, addressing himself to the Democratic Senators who 
had voted against the amendment: 

I say to you now, that when this question is reached in the Senate, 
we shall try on this side of the Chamber to secure, if possible, a vote 
for free sugar. 

There was no proposition then to retain a bounty upon sugar. 
Senator Peffer knew when he introduced that amendment—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator please give 
the year when that occurred? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1894. 

Mr. CURTIS. That was at a time when we were producing 
very little, if any, beet sugar. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we were producing some Leet sugar 
at that time; but that is not pertinent to the line of argument 
which I am pursuing. I say that when Senator Peffer offered 
that amendment, which was supported by all the Republicans, 
to put sugar on the free list; when Senator Aldrich gaye utter- 
ance to the sentiments that I have just read, to the effect that, 
notwithstanding the Peffer amendment had been defeated in 
Committee of the Whole, when it got into the Senate he and 
his party would try, if possible, to get another vote to put sugar 
on the free list—there was, I say, at that time no thought on 
the part of Senator Aldrich or any other Republican Senator 
that if sugar should be put on the free list in a Democratic 
measure the Democratic Party would put a bounty upon sugar. 
Everybody knew that the Democratic Party was then, as now, 
and always, irrevocably opposed to bounties: Hence when, in 
1894, the proposition to retain sugar on the free list came from 
the Republican side of the Chamber, with the support of the 
leaders and the entire body of the Republican side, it meant free 
sugar without bounty; and while the attitude of the party in 
1890, when the McKinley bill was adopted, with reference to 
putting sugar upon the free list might in part have been dic- 
tated by the supplemental policy of a bounty upon sugar to pro- 
tect the American producer, whose product was about to be put 
upon the free list, in 1894, when the Democrats were taking it 
off of the free list and were met with opposition from the Repub- 
lican Party and with the insistence on their part that it should 
remain upon the free list, it was unequivocally a vote to free 
list sugar without any reference to or expectation of a bounty 
to the sugar producers to supply the place of the duty they 
sought to remove. 

Senator Hale, addressing himself to the Wilson bill, in which 
the Democrats put a duty on sugar, said: 

Mr. President, there is one thing that is certain as the coming of 
the tides and sunrise, and that is that whatever happens to be put 
finaliy into the bill and is comprehended in its features when it passes, 
the American people will not go long without a return to the features 
of free sugar for the breakfast tables of the people, thereby saving to 
those breakfast tables an annual tax of beween 560,000,000 and §70,- 

Senator Aldrich, in addressing himself to the bill in general 
terms—the other quotation that I have given from him had 
reference to the Peffer amendment—said : 

1 include also the representatives of the third party, those gentle- 
men who. have siwaya asserted that they were the friends of the people; 
they have si that friendship to-day by joining their Democratic 
allies in forcing upon the people of the United States— 

What?— 
this unjustifiable, Indefensible, and infamous (sugar) tax. 
tax was infamous— > 

Said the Senator— 
and if I could employ any stronger word than that in characterizes 
it I should be glad to do so. 

Senator Allison added his mite, and, of course, his mite was 
mighty, with this observation: 

Mr. President, if I had my way, I should strike from this bill everg 
vestige which provides a duty on sugar. 

But the duty on sugar was retained, notwithstanding tha 
stubborn opposition and aggressive fight made against it by the 


I said this 


‘leaders of the Republican Party, backed by the whole body o2 


that party in this Chamber.. 

In 1897, three years after that, when the Dingley bill was be 
fore the Senate, increasing the duty on sugar from 40 per cent 
at valorem under the Wilson bill to 1.63 cents per pound, the 
report of Mr. Dingley declared and recognized that the purpose 
in retaining this duty and increasing it was in part in order 
to get more revenue. Senator Aldrich, still not satisfied that 
there should be a tax upon sugar, and evidently still adhering 
to his original views as expressed in 1890 on the McKinley bill 
and in 1894 on the Wilson bill, with that wisdom which char- 
acterized him in dealing with practical questions, yielded to the 
revenue necessities of that day, and waived at tle time his oppo- 
sition to a tax upon sugar. He said: 


The pressing 5 for securing greatly increased revenue seems 
to render a return to t 
1890, an impossibility. 


e Republican policy of free sugar, adopted in 


1916. 
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I suppose he meant the Republican policy upon this subject 
as exemplified and as enunciated in the McKinley bill. 

The demand for reyenue purposes, and a belief that every reasonable 
effort should be made to encourage the production of beet sugar in the 
United States, led a majority of the Finance Committee to recommend 
the high rates upon sugar which are contained in the bill now before 
the Senate. 

Senator White, of Louisiana, who, although a Democrat, was 
in favor of a duty on sugar, as the Senators from that State 
have generally been. In his discussions of this bill, referring to 
the attitude of the Republican Party in 1890 and 1894, he 
makes clear the Republican thought and purpose at that time 
with reference to taxing sugar when a tax on it was not needed 
for revenue requirements, and that that purpose was correctly 
expressed and outlined in the speeches of leading Republicans 
which I have cited. Senator White said: 

The American breakfast table was a source of solicitude on the other 
side of the Chamber during that debate— 

Referring to the debate on the McKinley bill. 


We were told that the poor man was entitled to have his sugar with- 
eut any tariff mixture. Untaxed sugar was something that the Re- 
publican Party guaranteed to every American consumer. He must have 
sugar and he must have it free from tax. Yet, Mr. President, the same 
„ distinguished gentleman, I repeat, who at that time so roundly de- 
nounced the Democrats in this Chamber because of the imposition of a 
small sugar tariff, are here to-day levying a ter tax, as a result of 


SOEN experience and in the face of their own advertised pro and 
record. 
* . * 6 . . * 
During the consideration of the Wilson bill, day by day it was dinned 


into the public ear of this country that the oniy, true method of bringing 
about a correct solution of this entire tariff subject regarding sugar 
and the only way to build up the sugar industry was to impose a bounty. 
‘Throughout the consideration of that bill, from the day the debate be- 
gan until it concluded, we were informed by the Senators from the other 
side of the Chamber that a tax on sugar was an outrage. 

Mr. President, I have not recited these. positions of the Re- 
publican Party for the purpose of making any political capital 
or for the purpose of entering into any partisan discussion. I 
have recalled them simply for the purpose of trying to show 
that, at the bottom, both parties believe, because of the fact 
that sugar is such a universal article of food, consumed equally 
by the rich and the poor, that it ought, if the Treasury condi- 
tions will permit, to be one of the untaxed articles, and that, 
so feeling, both of these parties have in the past placed sugar 
alternately upon one list and alternately upon the other list, and 
the revenue requirements of the Government have in large 
measure prompted and influenced the action taken in each case. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall content myself with the 
statement I have made with reference to this measure, supple- 
menting it only by the statement of what is known to every Sen- 
ator—that the present financial situation, very much to our 
regret, on account of circumstances which we can in no way 
control, makes it necessary for us to have a large amount of 
additional revenue. Recognizing sugar as one of the best of 
all the revenue-producing articles, having reduced the rates to 
the revenue basis, according to the standards of our Democratic 
tariff act, we feel constrained to yield to the necessities of the 
hour, and further to extend the time for untaxing this food 
necessity. 

I do not desire to say, and shall not at this time say, more 
with reference to this bill; nor do I desire, now or at any time 
during this debate, to engage in a partisan discussion of the 
tariff. I shall, however, if it becomes necessary as the debate 
proceeds, have more to say, although I trust we may avoid any 
prolonged or partisan discussion on account of the well-known 
anxiety of the Senate to expedite certain other legislation of great 
importance and emergency, and on account of the fact that it is 
important that this measure should be passed before May the 
Ist, when, otherwise, sugar will under the present law become 
free. Speedy action is also especially necessary in view of the 
fact that the sharp disagreement between the House and the 
Senate, if the Senate substitute passes, may require considerable 
time in conference, and the conference report may become the 
subject of considerable discussion in the one or the other body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina permit a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have listened very carefully to the speech 
of the Senator; and while I think he might well have omitted 
some things that he has incorporated in his speech, yet I will 
ask the Senator this question: I assume that if this side of the 
Chamber can not have the House bill, which I think a large pro- 
portion of the Republicans prefer, the Senator will welcome our 
assistance in passing the amendment which he has reported from 
the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, Mr. President, we shall welcome 
the assistance of Senators on the other side. I have tried very 
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hard to say nothing with respect to this question, upon which I 
think there is accord to a large extent on both sides of the aisle, 
that might be presumably displeasing to the minority side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. NEWLANDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to say to the Senate that I did 
not intend to speak on this subject, and I thought we could get 
a vote on it very promptly ; but the remarks of the Senator from 
North Carolina will compel me to make a statement. There- 
fore I shall desire to occupy a few minutes of the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I trust that the contin- 
gency referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] will not occur, that the substitute providing for free 
sugar after 1920 offered by the Senate Finance Committee for 
the action of the House will be defeated, and I trust that the 
Democrats of the Senate will stand by the views of the Presi- 
dent and the House as the best expression of Democratic senti- 
ment upon this subject, rather than upon the views of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee. 

I shall be brief, Mr. President, in my discussion of this ques- 
tion. I shall go no further back than the last Democratic 
convention, when a free-sugar plank urged before the committee 
on platform of the Democratic Party was defeated without, if 
my memory is correct, a dissenting vote. 

I also refer to a unanimous report of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of the Senate made only a short 
time before the meeting of the Democratic convention at Balti- 
more, in which those Democratic members unanimously reported 
in favor of a revenue duty upon sugar, declaring that it had 
been the traditional policy of the Democratie Party to levy such 
a duty. 

We all know the history of the free-sugar proviso in the last 
tariff act. The President of the United States at that time 
urged, whilst the tariff was under consideration by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, that sugar should be put 
upon the free list, and I am reliably informed that at that time 
and before his expression of opinion there were only two mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the House who 
favored free sugar. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House yielded to the views of the President, and a provision 
insuring the reduced duty on sugar until 1916 and then putting 
it on the free list was put in the tariff. 

The President also, when the bill came to the Senate, made a 
similar request of the Democratic members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and they, yielded, the members of that committee being 
almost identical in membership with the Democratic membership 
of the Finance Committee at the preceding Congress, which 
declared that the traditional policy of the Democratic Party 
favored a revenue duty upon sugar. 

A number of Senators from the West, including myself, who 
represented the arid and semiarid region, realizing that beet- 
sugar production was the basic agricultural product of that 
region, upon which in a large degree the agricultural prosperity 
of the region rested, endeavored to convince both the Senate 
Finance Committee and the President that fair dealing with 
reference to the beet-sugar industry required only a moderate 
reduction in the duty on sugar to a revenue basis and not 
ultimate free trade, but without result. There were enough 
members representing that region who, if they had acted inde- 
pendently of the caucus action, could have beaten the proviso 
establishing free trade in 1916; but being unwilling to defeat 
the will of the party as expressed in a party caucus, they finally 
reluctantly assented. 

Mr. President, conditions have now changed. The European 
war is on. The country needs revenue, and we realize that as a 
result of diminished production of beet sugar in France, in 
Russia, and in Germany it was a fortunate thing that sugar 
production had been stimulated in this country by a duty upon 
sugar, whether that duty was of a revenue or of a protective 
character, for it had developed the production of nearly a mil- 
lion tons annually, pretty nearly one-sixteenth of the production 
of the world, within the boundaries of the United States, ex- 
clusive of our insular possessions, and unless that production 
had been stimulated the cutting off and the shortage of the pro- 
duction of Europe would have very largely added to the very 
largely increased price caused by the war. 

Mr. President, I shall not go into the economics of this ques- 
tion now. I insist upon it that the Democratic Party declared 
that it would accomplish the revision of the tariff in such a 
way as not to injure or destroy any legitimate industry, and 
so I believe that as an industry beet-sugar production is en- 
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titled to fair and proportionate treatment with the other in- 
dustries of the country. 

I find in looking over the tariff act that the farm products 
of other regions, some 50 in number, in Schedule G, are duti- 
able, such as barley, macaroni, oats, butter, vegetables, eggs, 
poultry, hay,. honey, citrus fruits, apples, and so forth. I pre- 
sume the Democratic Party kept those products in the tariff 
act in redemption of the pledge made at Baltimore that they 
would have regard for every American industry in this revi- 
sion and that meant a regard for agricuitural as well as manu- 
facturing industry, and that therefore they would not hurry 
these products to the free list, even though it might bring about 
a freer breakfast table. 

I assume that the Democratic Party did that from a sense 
of justice and not simply from a desire of concilating the agri- 
cultural interests in the humid region represented by the major 
part of the Democratic Party in Congress, and I insist upon it 
that justice and fair dealing require the same considerate 
treatment of the agricultural industries of the arid and semi- 
arid region as it does of the agricultural industries of the 
humid region. 

Mr. President, I regret very much to differ: with the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee of my own party upon this 
subject. I do not indulge in contention with them upon the 
subject. I regret that they, in view of the utterances of the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee in the past, the 
traditional policy of the Democratic Party and the last expres- 
sion of the party at Baltimore, did not fall in line with Demo- 
cratic sentiment as expressed by the President and the House 
of Representatives in their recent action. So far as I am con- 
cerned, whilst I desire to stand with Democrats, I prefer to 
stand-with the President and the House upon this subject 
rather than with the Democratic members of the Serate com- 


mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr: SMOOT. The Senator has on two or three occasions 
made the statement that the President is in favor of the House 
provision. By what authority does the Senator make that 
statement? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not do it by any direct authority. 
It was in the air at the time that the administration as a 
revenue matter proposed to do away with the proviso which put 
sugar upon the free list in 1916. Nothing was said about simply 
extending the period of the duty, and I assumed that the action 
of the House in absolutely, not qualifiedly, repealing the proviso 
was in harmony with the President's views. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted the Senator to put in the 
Record if he knew from just what source his mformation came. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I have no direct expression, but it 
was in the air; it was generally believed at the time, and it 
was doubtless believed by the Democrats of the House, who 
almost unanimously voted for the repeal of the proviso without 
qualification. 

Now, Mr. President, as to economic aspects of this question, 
I stand only for a revenue duty upon sugar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NEWLAND 


5 S. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know upon what 
authority the Senator makes the statement with reference to 
the President's attitude. I am not myself advised upon it, 
but I do feel that it is safe to say that I am sure the President 
has no hostility to this provision of the Senate committee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will not add to my utter- 
ance upon that subject. All I can say is that it was apparently 
the view of the President, and certainly the expression of the 
Democrats of the House following his suggestion has been in 
favor of the repeal of this proviso without qualification. 

As to the economic aspects of this question, Mr. President, 
we are about to enter upon an economic crisis at the close of 
the European war. No one can foretell the result of that 
war upon the economies of the world. The administration 
itself is apprehensive, and one of its reasons for recommending 
the organization of a tariff board is that the consideration 
of tariffs and action upon tariffs might be of the highest im- 
portance in the economic defense of this country, doubtless 
realizing that an invasion of cheap goods as the result of low 
wages and hard times abroad might be paralyzing to the indus- 
tries of the country. So it has been engaged in the study of that 
question and also in the study of the question as to the anti- 


dumping provision, all these stndies stimulated by the apprehen- 
sion that an invasion of goods from abroad at the end of this 
war may be as destructive to the wage earners of our country 
as an invasion of men. 

It is wise to take proper caution, and inasmuch as the enu- 
tion of the hour demands that we should repeal this proviso, 
why should we qualify it? Why should we refuse to leave 
future action upon sugar as upon other subjects, to the wisdom 
of the hour, guided by experience and information and knowl- 
edge, instead of putting this industry in a strait-jacket as a 
result of apprehension created by present action upon future 
conditions? 

The debate during the discussion of the present tariff devel- 
oped the fact that Cuba could deliver in New York and in New 
Orleans raw sugar for 2 cents a pound. As against that we 
know that the lowest price which can be accepted by farmers 
in the arid and semiarid regions for their beets is $5 a ton, and 
that they insist upon a higher price and claim that they are 
being dealt with unfairly by the sugar-beet factories in giving 
them a lower price. 

The average amount of sugar found in a ton of beets is from 
200 to 300 pounds, the average, possibly, being about 250 pounds. 
So if we divide $5 by 250, we have 2 cents a pound as the price - 
paid by the manufacturer for the sugar in the beets themselves, 
delivered to the factory. So there we have these basie facts 
raw sugar delivered in New Orleans and New York by Cuba, 
before the war, for 2 cents a pound; sugar in the beet—not 
raw sugar, not sugar in a manufactured state—delivered. to 
the factory at the rate of 2 cents a pound. We all know that 
the price of refining raw cane sugar is about one-half the price 
of putting beefs through the factory. We all know that the 
price of freight from New York and New Orleuus to Mississippi 
and Missouri points is about one-half of the price of freight 
from the arid and semiarid regions to those points. How, then, 
will it be possible, if the duty on sugar is abandoned, for the 
beet-sugar raisers of the arid and. semiarid region to compete 
with Cuba, which is capable of raising its production to an 
amount almost sufficient to supply the world with sugar, which 
is capable of delivering cane sugar in a raw state at New York 
and New Orleans for 2 cents a pound? 

Then, do you wish to submit the entire sugar industry to the 
changes. of conditions in Cuba itself—a revolutionary country, 
where at any time war, the result of domestic and civil condi- 
tions, can paralyze that industry, as it did prior to the Spanish- 
American War, reducing the entire production of that island, I 
believe, to about 400,000 tons, whereas to-day its production is 
nearly 2,000,000 tons. 

Is it wise, if we are to enter upon a condition of economic as 
well as of military preparedness, to submit one of the most im- 
portant food products of this country to the chance of revolution 
in Cuba, when, by a moderate revenue duty, beneficial to the 
Treasury of the United States, we can maintain, at least, and 
perhaps stimulate, a domestic industry that will result in the 
production of sugar and the maintenance in the end of a lower 
price level for sugar throughout the world? 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell upon this subject further at 
this time. I will, in closing, merely express the hope that just 
at the time when we are entering upon an era of preparedness— 
military, industrial, and economic—we shall act with that de- 
liberation and caution which should characterize our action 
upon so important a question, uncontrolled by all these considera- 
tions of consistency, lest, in endeavoring to square the action of 
to-day with the action of two years ago, when the action of two 
years ago was directly contradictory to the action by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Finance Committee of six months 
before and to the traditional policy of the Democratic Party, we 
should produce a condition of depression in the advancement of 
this great agricultural industry. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, two years ago the Democratic 
Party, then for the first time in many years in control of both 
Houses of Congress and of the national administration, pro- 
ceeded to legislate in accordance with certain pledges which it 
had made to the people of the United States, and which in- 
volved, as the subject of first consideration, a thorough revision 
of the tariff laws. That majority approached the subject with a 
full appreciation of its importance and of the necessity of 
systematic procedure thoroughly representative of a majority 
of Democratic sentiment. The result was the enactment of 
what is popularly known as the Underwood-Simmons tariff law. 

Schedule E of that statute reduced the duties upon sugar and 
provided that upon the Ist day of May, 1916, those duties 
should cease, when sugar would automatically go upon the free 
list. That decision was not reached without much controversy, 
some of which was acrimonious, but it was reached neverthe- 
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less; and, when reached, represented the Democratic attitude 
upon the subject and the Democratic construction of the Balti- 
more platform as well. 

With those of my party who may challenge this statement I 
have no quarrel. There is no question that those who contend 
that the platform did not commit the party to free sugar and 
those who contend that the platform did commit the party to 
free sugar both find in that platform a substantive plank as a 
basis of their respective contentions, but the fact is that the 
party crystallized its own official construction of its duty as 
there outlined in the provisions of the Underwood law. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that, whether right or wrong in 
this conciusion, the vexed subject had been finally laid at rest 
and that our method of securing revenue would be hereafter 
largely confined to taxes upon wealth, as contradistinguished 
from taxes upon consumption. This conclusion was never ac- 
cepted by those interested in the commodity, or by a great num- 
ber of them, and it has been, therefore, the subject of more or 
less agitation ever since, always accompanied by the contention 
that the perpetuation of the tax was essential to the existence 
of the industry, although, when the amount of the duty was 
finally determined, it was declared with equal emphasis by its 
opponents that it was an inadequate protection. 

We are now, Mr. President, confronted with a bill, the pur- 
pose of which is to strike out the provisos of schedule E and go 
back to the old régime, whereby an article of prime and uni- 
versal necessity is to be indefinitely burdened with a tax, only 
a portion of which, as levied under its provisions, ever finds its 
way into the Treasury of the United States. 

The Senate committee having charge of the bill, after due con- 
sideration, by its majority members have reported a compromise 
which is quite as distasteful to me as it is to my genial friend 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps], but for an entirely different 
reason. My objection to it is that the law as it stands should 
not be disturbed; his that it is not made a permanent feature 
of our tariff law, as the House bill provides. These differences, 
however, Mr. President, are always bound to arise with regard 
to the vexed question of protection, and particularly between 
Democrats who believe in protection and those who do not; 
and that, I think, is the fundamental difference between the 
Senator from Nevada and myself, who, if I am to judge from his 
many public utterances, worships at the shrine of protection 
with an ardor equal to that of my distinguished friend from 
Utah [Mr. Suoor!]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I hardly think the Senator 
fairly represents my view regarding the tariff. I am not a 
free trader; I believe in a moderate tariff for revenue, so ad- 
justed as not by sudden and precipitate reductions to prostrate 
industry and produce unemployment and want. I believe in 
the reduction of the excesses of a Republican high protective 
tariff; I believe that in proceeding from high protection to a 
moderate revenue basis we should proceed gradually, as our 
platform calls for; that the country, having placed itself upon 
the cliff of high protection, can not safely throw itself over the 
cliff to the levels below; and that the wise thing is to climb down 
slowly and laboriously without wrecking the country’s indus- 
tries. With this view I have sustained reasonable, moderate 
reductions in the tariff and am prepared to consider favorably 
others, bearing in mind the Democratic platform of Denver, 
which declared for a gradual reduction of tariffs toward a 
revenue basis, and bearing in mind also the similar plank in the 
Democratic platform of Baltimore, which declared that these 
reductions should be effected without imperiling or destroying 
any American industry. 

Now, if the Senator can make a high protectionist out of the 
doctrine which I have thus enunciated, I am sure that I can not 
complain of the manner in which he seeks to do it, for he has 
been entirely good-natured about it; I can only complain of his 
logic. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I would not for the world 
intentionally misrepresent the view or the position of my very 
dear friend upon any subject, least of all upon the tariff. I 
am willing to accept his explanation for what it may be worth. 
If I erred in classifying him with that school of protectionists 
of which the Senator from Utah is one of the chief apostles, 
I will retract it and place him in that school of protection of 
which the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is so dis- 
tinguished an advocate and representative; and I do so because 
I can not distinguish between the attitude of the Senator from 
Nevada, as just outlined, and that of the late, sometime promi- 


nent, but now lamated Progressive Party upon the subject. I 
known that the Senator believes in stepping down from the 
“high pinnaele on to the distant plain,” but I am satisfied that 
he would protest against the stepping-down process long before 
we reached the plain, and would insist upon suspending us 
somewhere between the top of the cliff and the plain below. 

I am no free trader, Mr. President. Free trade might be 
classified in the language of the lamented Ingalls as “an irri- 
descent dream.” I am in favor of a tariff for revenue, because 
it is impossible to get rid of a tariff entirely; but, except as 
the protection is incidental to revenue duties, I am no protec- 
tionist. We belong, therefore, Mr. President, to different 
schools; and it is evident now, as it always has been, that, 
whatever the official views of the great political parties on the 
subject of protection may be, there is a divergence of senti- 
ment among the members, at least of the Democratic Party, upon 
the subject, which never has been and, I presume, never will 
be reconciled. 

Mr. President, the real object of this bill, however one may 
judge from expressions regarding it, is to prolong the duty on 
sugar. Its ostensible object is to provide revenue in order to 
meet the necessities of the Government. My contention that it 
is but an ostensible object is due to the fact that if it be necessary 
to raise a revenue upon sugar at all, or any other necessity of 
life, that necessity should find expression in legislation which 
would place in the Treasury of the United States every dollar 
of the tax so levied, instead of diverting a part only into the 
Treasury, and the other part into the pockets of the interests 
identified with the subject of the tax. In other words, if reve- 
nue is the prime motive behind this bill, and it is necessary to 
obtain it by taxing sugar, then we should tax it in such wise as to 
realize more than twice the amount of revenue for the Govern- 
ment. This can be effected by an excise tax of similar amount 
to the duty which is to be prolonged by the Senate substitute, 
and every cent of it would go into the Treasury of the United 
States. Moreover, Mr. President, the tax so raised would be a 
fixed quantity, and would not diminish in amount as the domes- 
tic product increased in amount. 

It is estimated, speaking roundly, that the present duty upon 
sugar gives the Government an annual revenue of $43,000,000; 
but an excise tax at a similar rate on all sugar—that produced 
at home and that imported—would give the Government, in 
round numbers, $86,000,000 of revenue annually. Upon the 
assumption, therefore, that our present duty requires us to obtain 
revenue, and that the exigency justifies us in raising it from an 
article like sugar, then common sense, to say nothing of wise 
statesmanship, would readily suggest an excise tax as a substi- 
tute for the existing tariff duty of substantially 1 cent per 
pound. * 

But. Mr. President, that view does not seem to be a popular 
one. It found but little favor in our committee, which seemed 
to be reluctant to place an internal- revenue duty upon a neces- 
sity of life, lest the resentment consequent upon it should make 
the tax unpopular, although conceding what is self-evident, that 
the alternative of the excise tax could not affect the price of 
sugar any more than it is affected by the protective duty. I 
felt, Mr. President, and I still feel, that if the financial affairs 
of the Government are so desperate that taxes upon consump- 
tion should be prolonged, even temporarily, the dominant body 
should meet the situation by raising the revenue in the best 
way—by so raising it that the Government will receive all the 
returns, albeit, Mr. President, the subject of the tax should 
be a necessity of life. 

Let me ask why we should for the sake of revenue give this 
favored industry further protection at such tremendous cost. to 
the consumer? Certainly no one to-day will question the uni- 
versal prosperity of the industry, with perhaps here and there 
an exception.. Certainly not the most ardent protectionist will 
contend that it needs protection at this time. The contention 
must be, in the very nature of things, that hereafter, when 
present conditions shall have changed, the industry will need 
the further protection of the Government if it is to continue. 

But we have, as I say, agreed upon a substitute, and if I 
vote at all I shall vote, with much reluctance, for it. It means 
that the proviso in Schedule B, instead of becoming operative 
on the ist of May next, will become operative on the 1st of 
May, 1920. In other words, a postponement of the day of free 
sugar for four years is provided, for in the substitute. This, 
according to present estimates, will yield $172,000,000 for that 
quadrennial period; but it also gives the manufacturers and 
producers of sugar $172,000,000. By this substitute, and upon 
the theory that we are obliged to have the revenue, we propose 
to donate to a great, prosperous, and wealthy industry an equal 
amount of money by authorizing its collection from the con- 
sumer. This may be all right; but I can not reconcile it with 
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my notions of Democratic duty, or with my views of practical, 
useful legislation. If it be right, then every view which I have 
expressed upon this subject since the Underwood bill came to 
the Senate for consideration is wrong. That may not be a 
remarkable thing. All of them may be entirely erroneous. 
Nevertheless, I believed them then, as I believe them now, to 
rest upon a firm basis, and to correctly outline the Democratic 
position upon the historic question of a duty for revenue. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the Senator made the 
statement that the sugar consumed in this country was divided 
about equally between that produced in continental America 
and the islands, on the one hand, and that imported from other 
sections. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Does the Senator know how 
much of the half imported is imported from Cuba? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, practically all of it, Mr. President. 
I think perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand tons come from 
other sources. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All of it except about 2,000,000 pounds, I 
think. 

Mr. THOMAS. From Cuba? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; all except 2,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. THOMAS. I aceept the correction. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator corrects his figures, 
then, as to the amount of bounty that would be given to the 
untaxed sugar. Practically all sugar is imported in raw con- 
dition by the Sugar Trust. The Cuban sugar pays 80 per cent 
of the rate named in the pending bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Much more than that; the Cuban duty is 
a trifle over a dollar a hundred pounds—a trifle over a cent 
a pound. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Would not the importers of 
sugar add the entire tariff, and would not they get 20 per cent 
of $172,000,000 in addition to the $172,000,000? 

Mr. THOMAS. That I think is true, Mr. President. Of 
course, my estimates were based upon the fact that the bulk 
of the sugar imported into the country to make up the deficiency 
and supply the needs of the people comes from Cuba. But I 
think the question asked by the Senator from Arkansas must be 
answered affirmatively. To this sum of $172,000,000 should be 
added the amount to which his.question refers. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of this measure two years 
ago, and the ultimate disposition that was*made of it, the 
Senators from Louisiana were out of accord with their party 
action. Their position was perfectly consistent and entirely 
honorable. It was based upon a situation peculiar to that State 
as they understood it. I want to say here by way of digression, 
with regard to the sugar of Louisiana, that the real menace to 
it is not in the abrogation of all duties but in the expansion of 
the beet-sugar industry. The industry in the State of Louisiana 
has been the subject of the fostering care of the United ‘States 
for a century. Climatic conditions, problems of labor, and other 
considerations have demonstrated that this protection, extended 
for so many years, has not been sufficient to place the industry 
upon a self-sustaining basis, and never will. On the other hand, 
during the last quarter of a century a new sugar industry, pro- 
tected for the greater part of its existence, but a new industry 
nevertheless, has asserted itself, and to-day produces nearly 
one-fourth of the total consumption of sugar in this country. It 
has expanded and will continue to expand in the Far West, 
tariff or no tariff, until by the processes of natural growth and 
natural selection the less favored industry in the. State of Lou- 
isiana must ultimately disappear. I believe the time will come 
when the action of the Sixty-third Congress upon this subject. 
much as it may have directly affected the material welfare of the 
State of Louisiana, for whose people I have every considera- 
tion, will be regarded as the wisest step that could have been 
taken regarding it, since during the interval between the enact- 
ment of the law and the time when it was designed to take effect 
due provision could be made for doing away with the industry 
in that State and taking up other and more profitable pursuits. 

I venture the assertion that if a tariff of 100 per cent ad 
valorem were placed upon sugar in 25 years from now the 
domestic product would be confined to our insular possessions 
and to the grent semiarid and arid regions of California and 
the Rocky Mountain West, enjoying, as they do, physical advan- 
tages which adverse legislation can mot affect and which do not 
need the protecting influence of legislation to make them op- 
erative. 


Mr. President, the production of sugar never was so profitable 
to manufacturers as itis now and as it has been since August, 1914. 
I venture to say that no industry upon this continent can show 
more prodigous returns than those derived by the sugar companies 
of Porto Rico and Hawaii and the beet-sugar companies in the 
United States, with here and there an exception due either to 
poor management or undesirable location. The price of sugar 
at present is phenomenal, and there is no question in my mind 
that it is going to be higher for a long time before it falls. 

In this connection I want to call attention to a few comments 
that I have clipped recently from some of the newspapers upon 
this subject. I first refer to the Chicago Journal of the 21st 
day of March last. This paper says: 
gata aera A et aaa meet 

The United States exported more sugar in the year ended March 15 
than in any year in the hist of the country. he export of refined 


sugar on t date totaled 173,034 tons, as compared with a total of 
25,873 tons for the year ended March 15, 1915. 


Let me digress here, Mr. President, with the statement that 
we have become exporters of the refined product within the last 
24 months. Prior to the outbreak of the war the export of sugur 
from the United States was negligible. To-day, owing to 
changed conditions—and of course that adds to the price of the 
domestic product—we have become great exporters of sugar to 
other nations, and the trade which has been thus acquired will 
survive the war for many years if there be any truth in the 
reports of the provisions that are being made by the allies 
for trade conditions after the war as affecting their future rela- 
tions with their present enemies, the central empires. 

The result of this . Sec export trade is that sugar is now 
yoy per 100 pounds wholesale. One year ago it was $6.35 per hun- 

red. On January 1 of this year sugar could be purchased in Chicago 
for $6.20 per hun: wholesale. The retail price now is from 7} cents 
to 7% cen 

The biggest buyers of American sugar are England and France, 
Norway and Sweden, which formerly purchased their supply — 
many, have been compelled to turn to the United States. Added to 
these buyers are Italy, shut off from Austria, and Greece, formerly a 
buyer on the German and Austrian markets, 

k ee to-morrow, the price of sugar would 
fall off $1 per hundred,” said N. N. Jacobson, of Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
2 peace talk within the 
next few months there is a 1 of the retail price going to 10 
cents a pound. At best, an estimate of the probabilities r 
goi. much higher is a mble. Merchants do not count on making 
ack profit on sugar, and when the price advances they generally shu 
down on their orders, and consumers do not use as much.“ 

W. T. Chandler, vice president of the Franklin MacVeagh Co., whole- 
sale grocers, said that he believed the advance in price was tempo- 
rarily checked. 

“Ï do not know whether the rumors of peace talk have anything to 
do with this or not.” he said. “Of course peace would mean that 
they would resume the production of sugar in Europe, which would 
mean a falling off in our export trade. This obviously would mean 
9 3 the hant i lated by the wholesale 

a ce char; merchant is regu who! 
price — advances very slowly. Profit is not looked for, and there 
will con ently not be any big increase—a jump of from 7 to 10 cents 
a pound, I mean. I would not care to speculate on what sugar will do. 
But I admit that 10-eent sugar is a possibility.“ 


From the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, Colo., of March 
18, I clip the following: 

z SUGAR GOING UP—NO HOPE OF ITS EVER COMING DOWN, 

Th ri f sugar is advancing steadily, with no prospect for a 
immediate or remote reduction. — of the Fii keeping the 
tariff duty on T, er with an unprecedented demand for the 
product, means the development of manufacturing facilities, restricted 
only by funds to finance projec the ability to secure materials and 
suitable locations, according to W. L. Pi n, of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. The buildin eight factories, two in Nebraska, two in 
W. and four in Utah, will begin at once, actual construction 
be deferred until action upon the sugar bill, which passed the Na- 
tional House Thursday by a vote of 364 to 14. 

How familiar that sounds, Mr. President! It is the usual 
“hold up,” warning. Action upon these new structures will be 
deferred until final action is taken by the Congress of the 
United States upon the subject of free sugar. I know of two 
or three new enterprises in my own State and an adjoining 
State which will not be halted, in my judgment, by anything 
of the sort, although in a sense they are not new enterprises. 
In the main they simply consist in the transplantation or trans- 
fer of old sugar plants, located in unsatisfactory places, to 
newer and more attractive locations. 

I also refer to and ask leave to insert in the Recorp without 
reading it a similar quotation from a New York paper of the 
16th of March. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SUGAR SITUATION ACUTE. 
New YORK, March 16. 


The situation in the sugar market is S ons acute. Both 
t and refined sustained further advances to-day, the latter rising 
15 points, to 6.90 cents. Price of raws was marked up 13 points, to 
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5.77 cents. It is pointed out that since Secretary McAdoo made his 
speech in favor of the repeal of the duty on sugar the price of that 
article has risen 2 cents a pound. 

In well-informed sugar circles the belief is growing that the only way 
this rise in the price of sugar and sugar products can be arrested is by 
the rescinding of this duty. It is pointed out that Cubar interests prac- 
tically control the 1 — market of the world, and they can mark up 

rices at their will. Insular prices, in consequence, are raised band to 

nd with the Cuban interests. Shortage in the crops of Germany and 
Austria has in no way served as a check to the Cuban market, which 
is controlled by United Fruit, Canadian Pacific, Cuban-American, and 
Cuban Cane Sugar Corporation interests. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, let me briefly refer to 
some of the phenomenal contlitions, some of the remarkable 
profits, some of the tremendous incomes that beet-sugar com- 
panies have enjoyed in consequence of this rise in prices. I 
read a quotation from a trade journal published in New York: 

Profits: The Great Western Sugar Co. was organized in 1905. with 
a capital of $30,000,000, of which there is outstanding $13,630,000 
preferred and 810.544.000 common. The common stock was “all 
water,” according to the testimony of its president, Mr. Morey. 

I may add that fully 30 per cent of the preferred stock was 
watered also, 

The attached forecast of the Great Western Sugar Co.’s posi- 
tion indicates the prosperity of this “infant” industry. On 
January 1 it had $10,000,000 in cash and $10,000,000 in sugar, 
making a total surplus of $20,000,000. The Central Aguirre, of 
Porto Rico, is now paying dividends at the rate of 24 per cent 
per annum, but it is suggested to go on a 10 per cent basis next 

quarter, making dividends at the rate of 40 per cent per annum. 

Many of these “infants” are expected to disclose their real 
profits after the tariff bill, insuring an added profit of $22.40 
per ton for the next four years or indefinitely, has safely passed 
the Senate and the House. In anticipation sugar stocks have 
shown a further advance. 

I do not care to read the table, but will insert it in the REC- 
orp with the permission of the Senate. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


epeeeserress 
888888888888 


The rescission of the duty would partially reduce the price to 


the consumers. Nothing else will do it. But I think the re- 
moval of the duty would unquestionably result in lowering the 
price, because the expectation of free sugar prior to the out- 
break of the war sensibly affected the price. It was one of the 
few necessities of life the price of which was actually reduced— 
I will not say by the law, but I believe that to be the fact—be- 
tween the enactment of the law and the month of August, 1914. 

We have heard much about the high cost of living. It is a 
question more acute to-day than it ever has been. Here is one 
instance, on example, one opportunity for lowering to some 
extent the price to consumers of a prime necessity of life by 
allowing this law to go into effect in accordance with its orig- 
inal purpose and intent. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a somewhat rough table giv- 
ing an estimate of the profits of beet sugar during the last two 
years, based upon the Colorado beet-sugar crop for 1915 of 
Willett & Gray, who are the recognized authority upon the 
subject. 

The beet-sugar crop of the State of Colorado for the year 
1915 was 244,499 tons—about one-third of the entire crop.. This 
is the equivalent of 547,677,760 pounds. At 6 cents a pound, 
less $2.70 cost of production per hundred—and that is the cost 
testified to or stated before the Hardwick committee in 1912 
of producing sugar at that time—that would leave a profit of 
$3.30 per hundred. With sugar at 6 cents and a total profit 
for the crop of $18,063,366, upon an estimated product of 200,000 
tons at 5 cents per pound for the crop of 1914, would produce 
$12,544,000, or a total in the two seasons of $80,617,366, a profit 
which. is probably less than that actually realized; and of 
course it does not take into consideration the by-products of 
the industry, which in 1914 were worth about 47} cents per ton. 

Of the above production the Great Western Co. shon be 
credited with about two-thirds; that is to say, it produces 
about two-thirds of the entire beet-sugar crop of the State. 


This gives it $20,412,578 for the two years. The other com- 
panies—the American Beet Sugar Oo. being the principal one 
would represent the beneficiaries of the remaining third. 

On the 5th day of April the Wall Street Journal said that 
the American Beet Sugar Co. had announced earnings for the 
year ending March 31 at $3,000,000. I am satistied that this 
represents but a small portion of its actual profit. Senators 
may perhaps remember that during the hearings before the 
committee appointed to inquire into the President's charge con- 
cerning a lobby, it was admitted by Mr. Oxnard, the founder of 
this company, that the actual money invested in his concern 
was $4,000,000, when it was capitalized at $5,000,000 preferred, 
with $15,000,000 of common. The admission of this company 
as to its earnings for 1915 means that for a single year its net 
profits have been three-fourths of the amount of money origi- 
nally invested and three-fifths of the amount of money actu- 
ally invested by it in the business up to the time of that lobby 
hearing, 

Mr. President, in this connection I wish to cali attention to 
the statement of the New York News Bureau of March 30, 
1916, regarding the Great Western. This is from Boston: 


vanced from 50 last September to the 8 market of 200. There 
is likewise $13,630,000 7 per cent preferred outstanding, the author- 
ized amount of $15,000,000. The American Sugar 
Refining Co. is a substantial minority stockholder. 


I will come to the share feature of the sugar situation a little 
later on. I ask leave to insert without reading the remainde 
of this quotation. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Great Western Sugar has paid common dividends of 5 per cent since 
January, 1910. The company issues no financial statements, but it is 
said on authority that the 1915 earnings were safely over 50 per 
gent on the common stock. For the current year, if sugar prices 
hold, the company may easily earn $70 a share. Therefore. so far as 
earnings alone count, the company could easily multiply its present 
dividend, but beecause of the separ yy page t mice ogg possible tariff 
reduction directors have so far stifled the ptation. reat Western 
had approximately $10,000,000 cash on band at the beginning of the 
present year and abont the same amount in sugar. It is likely that 
current liabilities were small, so that the excess current assets were 
probably equal to $200 per on the common stock, setting off 
plants inst the preferred-stock issue. 

Great Western Sugar is in a position to pay a handsome extra divi- 
dend in eash, or to capitalize part of its bulky surplus by the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend. The belief is prevalent that some such ac- 
tion is a near-by probability. 

Mr. THOMAS. At or about this same time the American Beet 
Sugar Co. announced a 6 per cent dividend on its common stock. 
This followed the passage of the House bill repealing the-provi- 
sion regarding free sugar. 

Mr. President, there are other companies, as well, engaged 
in the production of cane sugar, whose condition is equally 
prosperous and whose returns in proportion to the amount of 
their capital stock are equally great. 

T ask leave to insert, without reading, articles from the San 
Francisco News Bureau of Monday, March 6, 1916, March 10, 
1916, and an article from the San Francisco Chronicle of March 
15, 1916, and relating to the financial affairs of certain Hawaiian 
companies, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HAWAIIAN SUGAR STOCKS. 
[San Francisco News Bureau, Monday, Mar. 6, 1916.] 

Honolulu: While stocks continue to climb, investors, speculators, and 
all persons interested in Hawailan bag stock or its profits, which 
means practically all the business men In the Territory, are wondering 
how: large a part of the millions pow held in reserve will be paid out in 
special dividends. That extra dividends will be declared by most of the 
companies is generally conceded on all hands, though no intimation of 
any official nature has been given out that any such plan is in the wind. 
Dividends of from 20 to 30 per cent, and even higher in some instances; 
were paid by the sugar companies during 1915, but without exception 
those on a paying basis piled up huge reserves because of the then 
uncertain prospect of the sugar tariff. Free sugar is not even a remote 
danger, and there is no ne of an early termination of the European 
war to reduce prices: ith land and mills in the best condition ever 
known in the history of the industry on these islan: and with bulg- 
ing treasuries, it is held certain that big dividends will be paid as soon 
as the bili repealing the free-sugar clause has safely passed Congress 
and been signed by the President. Sixteen companies had on hand cash 
balances. totaling $8,751,000 at the end of 1915, according to the best 
obtainable information. 


HONOKAA SUGAR EARNINGS. 
[San Francisco News Bureau, Mar. 10, 1916. 
Honolulu: Honokaa Sugar Co. and the Pacific Sugar Mill, by the pur- 
chase of 175,000 shares of stock in the Hawafian Irrigation Co. (Ltd.). 
the price totaling more than $95,000, now own practically all the shares 
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in the latter corporation, according to reports presented to Honokaa 
and Pacific Sugar shareholders at their annual meeting. The annual 
report of F. A. Schaefer, president of Honokaa, follows, in part: The 
cost of 8 a ton of sugar was considerabl reduced „ viz, from 

© 854.242, these figures not including bond interest, ete., while 
the net profit on the crop over and above all char, was $161,849, 
which includes a charge of $17,720 copia Sion on the bonds, which is 


For example, the rate upon 100 pounds of sugar from Denver 
to San Francisco, although it is down grade practically all the 
way, is 30 cents a hundred higher than the rate upon sugar from 
San Francisco to Denver. The rates upon sugar from Denver 
to the common points of the Missouri River are similarly ar- 
ranged. James J. Hill once said that you could kick a barrel of 
flour and start it rolling in Minneapolis and it would of its own 
volition roll clear to New Orleans. I might paraphrase this 
statement by saying that you could kick a barrel of sugar in 
Denver and start it rolling and it would reach Galveston of its 
own volition. Yet the rates from Denver to Galveston upon 
practically all commodities, including such commodities as sugar, 
are greater than the rates for the same commodities from Gal- 
veston to Denver, up grade all the way. 

Mr. President, it is generally supposed to be a law of eco- 
nomics that where the supply of a given article gluts the market 
the price falls. The sugar companies in Colorado produce sev- 
eral times as much sugar as can be consumed there, but the price 
does not fall worth a cent. On the contrary, the price rises, 
and we actually pay more for the sugar consumed in the States 
I have mentioned than in any other part of the United States. 
This is made possible by the scheme of freight manipulation to 
which I have adverted. 

I have prepared a table which I here insert based upon sugar 
at $6.90 in New York, wholesale, giving the wholesale price 
in different parts of the country, among others at Denver: 

CANE. Cents. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 15, 1916.] 
SIXTEEN HAWAIIAN COMPANIES HAD $8,751,000 CASH ON HAND. 
(By Charles Remington.) 


Sixteen Hawaiian sugar plantations, according to actual figures in 
some instances and estimates in others, closed the year with $751,000 
cash on hand. This fund has been built up dw the past two or 
three years in anticipation of free sugar. ow that the elihood of 
free sugar in the next few years is practically pase the fund will be 
kept nearly intact for the purpose of meeting this or other unforeseen 
vicissitudes. The fund, however, is deemed large enough by most of 
the plantations, so the stockholders in most instances can reasonabl, 
expect a full distribution of 1916 earnings, which B igh anos to break all 
records. The amount of the cash balances on hand December 31, 1915, 
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Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, how can it be contended 
that the extension of this duty is essential to the existence or 
even to the welfare of this great industry? I am aware that 
it is said we must not estimate or legislate with regard to 
existing conditions which are phenomenal, and I admit that 
they are unusual. I am aware also that it is said that unless 
this legislation shall proceed these industries will wither away 
and perish with the return of peace. 

Mr. President, if the Great Western Sugar Co., with its 
$20,000,000 of surplus, and if the other beet-sugar companies 
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with their millions of surplus, and if the sugar companies in | Pierre, S. Bak 7. 23 
the insular possessions with their millions upon millions of | Bismarck, N. Pak 7. 43 


surplus are to perish and to disappear when peace shall again 
gladden the earth with her presence, unless their power to 
levy toll upon the American people shall be prolonged, then 
they constitute industries which ought to perish, because it is 
evident that if prolonged it is only a question of time when they 
will absorb into their treasuries all that remains worth absorb- 
ing not already acquired by similar huge institutions also 
basking in the sunshine of prosperity consequent upon the 
suffering and desolation of Europe. 

In my section of the country, Mr. President, sugar companies 
occupy a peculiar advantage. They have capitalized not only 
the tariff and capitalized the future in their common stock, 
but as I directed the attention of the Senate two years ago, 
they have also capitalized inequalities in transportation rates, 
all of them working to the disadvantage of the consumers in 
the beet-sugar producing region. 

Mr. President, there is a close and indissoluble connection 
between the great transportation companies of the United 
States and those huge industries which dominate almost every 
avenue of human effort and enterprise. Through the conjunc- 
tion of the control of big business with the control of trans- 
portation lines throughout the country competition becomes 
impossible, and the coexistence of others engaged in the same 
lines of business is one of grace and of kindly consideration, 
dependent on good behavior. Equal right to the channels of 
trade for legitimate competition no longer survives. 

It is a singular fact that this industry, about which my dis- 
tinguished friend from Nevada is so concerned, the beet-sugar 
industry, has, in conjunction with the American Sugar Refining 
Oo., its principal shareholder, so cunningly devised and manipu- 
lated railroad rates as to enjoy a tremendous advantage over 
the people who are said to enjoy the benefits of this protective 
duty in the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho; and 
I may assure you that the advantage is pressed to the limit. 


With sugar at $6.90 in New York, cane sugar is $7.45 in Den- 
ver and beet sugar is $7.25 in Denver. In Billings, Mont., is 
located one of the largest factories of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. It produces many thousands of tons of sugar every year. 
It produces so much, indeed, that it is supposed by its owners to 
be in a chronic danger of bankruptcy when the question of tariff 
is agitated. With sugar in New York at $6.90, cane sugar at 
Billings is $7.85 and beet sugar is $7.65, with the result, Mr. 
President, that beet sugar manufactured at Billings or at Long- 
mont or any other point in my own and adjoining States can be 
purchased by the consumer at Omaha and Kansas City, who can 
then pay the freight upon it to the point of consumption for less 
than it can be obtained at the very door of the factory pro- 
ducing it. 

The amount in round numbers of this added charge, upon the 
basis of 80 pounds of sugar per capita, to the people of my State 
is about $250,000 per annum. Calculate what that has aggre- 
gated in the last 16 years, during which time the system has 
been in operation, and then add a similar tax upon the people 
of Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, 
for the same period, and some faint conception may be formed 
of the tremendous aggregate burden placed upon the people of 
that section of the country where sugar is produced more 
abundantly than elsewhere, wrung from them by the skillful and 
shrewd manipulation of transportation rates which operate as an 
added protective tariff, then ask what claim this industry has 
upon the American Congress. I am afraid the burden will 
be upon us always unless the Government, realizing the im- 
possibility of changing these conditions by what it calls control, 
shall take over the great lines of transportation and operate 
them, as they should be operated, on terms of equality for all 
the people. 

Mr. President, this intolerable situation is made possible by 
the cooperation of the American Sugar Refining Co., which, as 
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I have stated, is the largest single shareholder of the bulk of 


these concerns. It could end the practice if it would by the 
mere threat of competition. 

It was stated, I think on the floor, somewhere in my presence, 
that the interest acquired a good many years ago in the beet- 
sugar companies by the American Sugar Refining Co. had been 
disposed of and that the American Sugar Refining Co. is at 
present arrayed against the beet companies and the ardent ad- 
vocate of free sugar. Indeed, that bugaboo has been paraded 
before the eyes of the American people ever since the Demo- 
cratic Party came into power in 1912 and directed its attention 
to a rectification of the abuses consequent upon the existence of 
this tariff. 

The contrary is the fact, Mr. President. This concern de- 
liberately set about securing control of the beet-sugar industry 
as far back as 1902, In a speech which I delivered upon this 
floor in September, 1913, I gave the details of the transaction 
and how it was accomplished. It is not necessary here to re- 
capitulate them. ‘Suffice it to say that at that time I inserted 
in the Recorp extracts from hearings upon the subject demon- 
strating that the American Sugar Refining Co. was largely in- 
terested in beet-sugar companies, which produced about 54 per 
cent of all the beet sugar in the United States, the interest of 
the refining company in these companies being approximately 42 
per cent, or virtual control. The total amount in dollars of the 
holdings at that time was stated to be, in round numbers, about 
$23,500,000. In the recent annual report dated March 8, 1916, 
of the American Sugar Refining Co., I find this statement: 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS. 


The profit and loss account shows a larger return on “Income from 
Investments“ than in 1914. This is owing to larger dividend returns 
from its holdings of beet-sugar stocks, which companies as producers 
of their own raw material have prospered paty with the higher range 
of prices. There has been a correspond ag and substantial increase 
in the market value of these beet-sugar holdings which, however, have 
not been reappraised in the item of “ Investments general,“ where they 
are carried at the same value as in former years. While the company 
during the last few years has disposed of certain beet-sugar stocks, as 
opportunity offered, and has so reported to its stockholders, It still 
has an interest in seven companies acquired many years ago and now 
carried for investment purposes solely. 

If we turn now to its comparative statement for the years 
1918, 1914, and 1915 it will be perceived that the profit from its 
own operations, that is to say the profit from the active and 
direct business of the company for 1915 were but $2,991,465.39. 
But its income from investments was $2,312,646.21, and the 
amount of its general investments are there stated as $22,- 
577,772, or within a million dollars of the amount stated in 
1913 as the total par value of all its holdings in beet-sugar com- 
panies. Evidently it has disposed of a very small proportion 
of these investments. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that our common experience of 
human nature will tell us, if, indeed, that were necessary, that 
the investment of a great concern like the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., producing an income in an amount which is the 
equivalent of that derived, its own business would hardly be 
antagonistic to the continuance of a protective duty, the exist- 
ence of which is so very necessary to the preservation thereof. 

But, Mr. President, we have the positive statement of Mr. 
Atkinson, now, I think, the president of that company, made 
before one of the committees of Congress, expressly declaring 
that the company was not identified with the free-sugar move- 
ment and was opposed to it, although he believed that some 
reduction of duty might be made. 

There are companies, Mr. President, which are advocates of 
free sugar and which are engaged in the refining business, but 
to say that the American Sugar Refining Co., the greatest of 
them all, that huge concern with its millions upon millions of 
capital, controlling a majority of the sugar consumption of the 
United States, practically in control of seven of the great 
heet-sugar companies of the United States, which it acquired 
that competition with them might end, is advocating a policy 
or assuming a position antagonistic to its own expressed inter- 
ests, is to assume something which is certainly not consistent 
with its general practice or with the laws of commercial pro- 
cedure. 

I have here, Mr. President, a statement of the refiners in the 
United States who favor free sugar, those who are undeclared, 
and those who are opposed to free sugar, which, at this point 
in my remarks, I ask leave to insert without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

REFINERS IN THE UNITED STATES FAVORING FREE SUGAR. 


Federal Sugar Refining Co., New York. 
Arbuckle Suger Refining Co., New York. 
Combined refining capacity, 15,000 barrels daily. 


REFINERS IN THE UNITED STATES UNDECLARED BUT PROBABLY FAVORING 
FREE SUGAR, 


Revere Sugar Refining Co., Boston. . 
Warner Sugar Refining Co., New York; in favor of moderate tariff 
before last Ways and Means Committee (i911). 


McCahn 8 Refining Co., p 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


Combined refining capacity, 12,500 barrels daily. 

REFINERS IN THE UNITED STATES OPPOSED TO FREE SUGAR, 

American Sugar Refining Co., Boston. 

National Sugar Refining Co., Long Island City. 

Nationai Sugar Refining Co., Yonkers. 

American Sugar Refining Co., Brooklyn. 

American Sugar Refining Co., Jersey City. 

American Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 

American Sugar Refining Co., New Orleans. 

Colonial Sugar Refin Co., New Orleans. 

Henderson — Refin Go,, New Orleans. 

C, & H. Sugar Refining Co., San Francisco, 

Western Sugar Refining Co., San Francisco. 

Combined refining 5 57,000 barrels daily. 

Norz.— The Revere, MecCahn, and Pennsylvania Sugar Refining com- 
panies, while undeclared, probably would not op; “ free anger ” be- 
cause, 80 as I know, they make no special ts as the result of the 
tarif. The reasons for op) to free sugar” are clearly evident, as 
the com es named bave, directly or indirectly, connections that make 
substantial profits because of the tariff. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I deny broadly that any duty 
whatever is essential to the continuation or the prosperity of 
the beet-sugar industry, and I base this denial, Mr. President, 
in some degree upon the statements and admissions of men con- 
nected with the industry from its inception and to which I had 
occasion to advert some two years ago. The Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] declares that inasmuch as Cuba can 
lay down sugar in the United States at 2 cents and inasmuch as 
the beet-sugar companies can not manufacture sugar at any 
such price a duty is necessary, if the latter pursuit is to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. President, upon the assumption that these figures are cor- 
rect the conclusion drawn by the Senator is obvious. Conceding 
for a moment for the sake of the argument that they are correct, 
Tet me ask what great calamity would result to this country if 
its hundred million people could secure this prime necessity of 
life for a trifle over 2 cents a pound? Think of the saving to 
them if, indeed, it were true that from an isle of the sea near to 
our shores this great blessing were possible, and think, Mr. Pres- 
ident, of what could be accomplished by diverting the capital 
and the labor now connected with this highly-protected industry 
into other sources of desirable production. To my mind, those 
conditions are not at all undesirable, and I would welcome the 
day when every necessity of life essential to the existence of 
human kind could be reduced in proportion, so that they would 
in abundance be within the reach of every man, every woman, 
and every child in the Nation. It is to me a much more pleasing 
prospect than the levying of a tax upon every stick of candy in 
the baby fingers of every child in this country in order that 
these huge concerns with their millions may add to their vast 
possessions year after year. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from Navada 
knows, and I am sure that I do not, what the cost of Cuban 
sugar or of beet-sugar production in this country is. I know 
that Mr. Oxnard said in 1899 that with sugar at 4 cents a pound 
he could make enormous returns upon his proposed investment, 
and I am satisfied that he enlisted a good deal of capital upon 
the faith of that statement. I know that such a thing as the 
cost of a pound of beet sugar is impossible of definite calcula- 
tion. You can get it; if you please, in one factory to-day, but 
the price in that very factory may vary to-morrow; you can 
get an average, if you please, in half a dozen factories; but to 
say that it is possible either in Cuba or in the United States 
to ascertain and fix a definite cost or an actual cost of sugar 
production is to make a statement which I think, Mr. President, 
it is impossible to support. 

In all of the calculations that I have seen upon the subject— 
and I have seen a good many—lI have discovered no allowance 
for by-products, no allowance for efficiency in the factory force 
or the lack of it, no allowance based on the sugar content of 
the beet, nor in the wear and tear, which is an essential factor 
in the matter of cost, nor have I ever been able to see a balance 
sheet showing the actual amount of expenditure and the actual 
amount of receipts, between which is the difference of profits, 
from which the cost can be intelligently calculated. 

I recall, Mr. President, that when the Hardwick committee 
was in session the chairman demanded from some of the wit- 
nesses before that committee a statement of the cost of beet- 
sugar production, and Mr. Truman G. Palmer, then the expert 
and the representative of the beet-sugar companies, in writing 
upon the subject to Mr. Charles C. Hamlin, also a representative 
of the beet-sugar interests, said that there was no way out of 
compliance; but instead of calling witnesses to be examined 
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by the committee he thought it would be better to wait until 

the hearing was over and then issue a circular calling atten- 

tion to it—a most disingenuous way, putting it mildly, of 

meeting a demand of the chairman of an important committee 
regarding a subject absolutely essential to a proper understand- 
ing of the situation. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate in 
going in detail into this matter of the cost of production; but 
I assert now, as I asserted then, that whatever the effect may 
be in other sections of the country, the great arid and semi- 
arid regions of the West, including California, the natural 
home of this industry, can produce beet sugar at an ample 
protit upon the capital actually invested without any protec- 
tion whatever. Nature has furnished conditions there, Mr. 
President, which constitute the best possible protection and 
which legislation can not affect or destroy. 

The sugar beet is a peculiar vegetable. In its initial stages 
of growth it needs a great deal of water; in its medium stages 
of growth it needs very little; during the sugar-forming period 
it needs none. Our system of irrigation enables us to regulate 
this demand of the plant so that at its various stages of growth 
and maturity it may be supplied with precisely the moisture 
that it needs. It is not there subject to the conditions of a 
more humid region, which is liable to periods of undue moisture 
and of undue drought. That element is the subject of arti- 
ficial regulation. It needs constant sunshine; and out in that 
region there are from 300 to 820 days of sunshine every year. 
It needs cool nights, and at that altitude, more than a mile 
above sea level, the nights are always deliciously cool, however 
sultry the weather may be at midday. 

Those conditions, Mr. President, will ultimately assert, in- 
deed they are now asserting, themselves as against the industry 
in other sections. A good many factories have been built in 
some of the States farther east, in some of the humid States; 
built sometimes for purposes of speculation, sometimes for 
political reasons, as was the case of the factory in Iowa, which, 
according to the lobby hearings, was built more to affect and 

influence the attitude of the then senior Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. Allison, than to make sugar for the multitude. His State 
being interested in this great industry through the erection 
of a lonely plant, he would naturally want to protect it. Other 
great factories have been built in unfavorable sections and in 
the best of faith. They can not compete with the conditions to 
which I have adverted, even with a tariff that might be 
specially designed for their protection. Hence, I say, that in 
the natural progress of the development and growth of an 
industry these natural, necessary, and superior advantages 
must assert themselves, and in the course of time all of the 
production will be gathered into that region. Indeed, that 
gathering process has been in evidence for some time. A large 
number of the factories in my State have been transplanted 
from Michigan, from Wisconsin, and from Nebraska; a large 
number of those in other of the arid States have been trans- 
planted from other sections in order to get the advantage, the 
absolutely necessary advantage, of these natural conditions. 

To say, therefore, that these huge concerns, with their treas- 
uries bursting, Mr. President, with millions, and which are 
dropsical with watered stock, need an extension for four years 
more of the duty of 1 cent per pound, or need it indefinitely, if 

they are to exist at all, does not comport with the actual condi- 
tions, and never did, 

My distinguished friend from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] de- 
clares that beet sugar is entitled to fair protection. He believes 
it, and he doubtless thinks that this bill gives fair protection 
if we should accept its provisions as it came from the House. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Colorado will find that I insisted that this agricultural product 
should receive the same fair treatment as is received by other 
agricultural products, and inasmuch as almost all the agricul- 
tural products of the humid region are upon the dutiable list, it 
would be unfair to put this agricultural product, which is espe- 
cially the product of the arid and semiarid regions, upon the 
free list, I did not say that it was entitled to protection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada has corrected me, as I do not desire to mis- 
represent him. The note which I took during the course of his 
remarks is that “ beet sugar is entitled to as fair protection as 
other agricultural products are.” I was coming to that. I 


think the Senator, who has been in public life for a long time, 
knows that this so-called system of protection of purely agri- 
cultural products is the veriest of all the humbugs of protection. 
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Why, Mr. President, think of a protective duty in this country 
on potatoes and wheat and asparagus and eggs and other com- 
modities, of which we produce an abundance and much of which 
we export, That is merely the sop, the tub, thrown to the 
farmer whale by the protectionist of the past, and, unfortu- 
nately, many of the farmers have been deceived and deluded into 
a false sense of security in consequence of it. They actually 
think it does them good. Why, during the consideration of the 
Canadian reciprocity bill we were face to face with the remark- 
able spectacle that the farmers of the United States were going 
to be ruined if we had reciprocity with Canada, and that the 
farmers of Canada were going to be ruined if they had reci- 
procity with America. That condition of things, Mr. President, 
absurd as it was, actually found a serious lodgment in many 
minds, notwithstanding the ruin so freely prophesied was due 
to the resulting prosperity and monopoly of trade in agricultural 
products by the other. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Colorado will bear in 
mind, however, that the duties to which I referred upon the 
agricultural products of the humid region were not duties that 
were imposed upon them by a Republican tariff, but are the 
duties that are imposed by a Democratic tariff. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from Nevada mean to say 
that the Republican Party did not impose those duties? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They did, yes; but they were maintained 
by the Democratic Party, and I insist 

Mr. THOMAS. They did impose those duties, and we did not 
have the courage of our convictions and remove them all. They 
perform no function save to encumber the statute books. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We reduced them, however, by about 50 
per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
has the floor. Does the Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— - 

Mr. THOMAS. As I said before, these were designed to flatter 
the credulity of the farmers, and, having a great voting agri- 
cultural population, we partially continued that protection, be- 
cause we were unable, in view of our individual differences, to 
make effective all the reforms in tariff legislation which some of 
us wanted to make. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado permit me to interrupt him there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Just right there, in connection with what 
the Senator says—and I admire the Senator's candor; I think 
he has very properly commented upon this action—I insist upon 
it, that in whatever method we do act the action shall be fair 
and proportionate as between different sections of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If we conclude to remain upon a pro- 
tective basis as to certain agricultural products in the humid 
regions, where, perhaps, votes are necessary, fairness demands 
that we shall not drift the agricultural products of another 
region absolutely to the free list. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator’s admission—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment and I will yield. The Sen- 
ator's position virtually is that because it may seem necessary 
to protect the potatoes of the Wisconsin or the Michigan farmer, 
who has a hard time to make a living at all, in order to be fair 
it is equally necessary that we should protect these huge nggre- 
gations of capital which manufacture beet sugar and who now 
have more money than they know what to do with. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I must yield now to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish the Senator would let me say right 
there 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor, and declines to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. With the consent of my friend from Idaho, 
I will give the Senator from Nevada another chance. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish the Senator from Colorado would 
distinguish between the great aggregations of capital that 
simply put an agricultural product into shape for consumption 
and the great agricultural industry itself that produces that 
product upon the farm. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam coming to that. 


The Senator from Colorado has 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I will join with the Senator from Colo- 
rado in any movement that will prevent extortion on the part 
of great aggregations of capital, that will prevent unjust dis- 
crimination as between sections regarding freight rates, and so 
forth, but I am talking about the basic industry. You can not 
maintain this industry unless you have beets; and if you pro- 
duce beets you must have sugar factories, of course; and, 
however obnoxious they may be to our ideas of monopoly, our 
prejudice against the monopoly which produces the sugar prod- 
uct should not prevent us from dealing fairly with the basic in- 
dustry itself. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator, I will say that I am coming to that feature of the 
situation pretty soon; but I have reached the point where I 
can not distinguish between the farmer who waters his stock 
and may therefore need protection and the beet company that 
waters its stock because of protection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. In the interest of the rule and precedent, I 
ask that the Senator from Colorado be permitted to proceed by 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
will be allowed to proceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very grateful to my 
friend from Idaho, but if I properly understand the present 
parliamentary situation, the recent appeal of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] from the ruling of the Chair upon 
that subject has smashed all previous records and leaves us at 
liberty to conduct ourselves as we please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The present occupant of the 
Chair feels that he is bound by that rule, but, by unanimous 
consent, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada is 
concerned, and very properly so, for the beet raiser. So am J. 
He is the man whom I would fain protect, if protection is neces- 
sary, and he needs it, but he needs it from the refiners and not 
from the Congress of the United States; he needs it from the 
only customer that he has, not from legislation that we may 
enact; and if we enacted it, Mr. President, it would not amount 
to much for him, because, as I have stated, all, or nearly all, 
such legislation designed for the ultimate producer fails usually 
to realize the hopes of its advocates. 

Now, my friend the Senator from Nevada perhaps does not 
know that, although the price of sugar has advanced from about 
4 cents to nearly 8, and will go to 10 cents, although the sur- 
pluses of the refiners have advanced from $2,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 to $5,000,000, $10,000,000, and $20,000,000 ; 
that, although their common stock has advanced from $4 and $10 
and $15 up to $100 and $150 and $205 per share, there has been 
no increase in the prices paid to the Colorado farmer for his 
beets, and not very much anywhere. The farmer of iny State 
makes to-day what he did before. Rising markets mean noth- 
ing to him. 

In order to demonstrate this, I shall read a couple of letters 
which I have received from gentlemen fully acquainted with the 
conditions in my State. I wanted first-hand information about 
it before making the statement, and so I wrete them. One is 
from Mr. Albert Dakan, the attorney of the Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. His letter is dated March 24, and he says: 

Answering yours of the 20th instant, there has been no advance made 
to the beet zoner of northern Colorado by the Great Western Sugar 

16 contract. The new contract is the same in price paid 
for beets as that of 1915. 

The other is from Mr. John A. Cross, for many years sheriff 
of his county, afterwards State senator, and at present post- 
master at Loveland, Colo., where one of the great factories of 
the Great Western Co. is situated. His letter is dated March 28, 
and is as follows: 

Dear FRIEND THOMAS: Yours received to-night. The Great Western 
Sugar Co.'s contracts for beets for 1916 are for just the same price that 
they paid last Be and they paid their laborers at the factory during 
the last campaign the very lowest wages that they could get men to 
work for, and we shorthanded much of the time, and worked their men 
very hard. They keep their expenses for labor and production down to 
the very lowest possible point, while they are making their millions 
every year. 

O Mr. President, if my friend the Senator from Nevada could 
enact 2 system of tariff legislation which would be carried past 
the manufacturer and benefit the man who tolls in the field, so 
that it might shower its blessings upon his product, I would 
gladly join him; but this sugar tariff is all absorbed long before 
it reaches the grower. 
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Now, what is the spectacle? The farmers, working from sun- 
rise to sunset, during the storm and heat and changeable weather 
conditions, with the expense of living rising in all directions, 
with fair knowledge of the fact that the company which con- 
stitutes his only customer is prospering as such institution never 
prospered before, must content himself with practically the same 
compensation, and that barely sufficient to pay the actual cost 
of production. My recollection, Mr. President—I may not state 
it accurately—is that it requires about 12 tons of 15 per cent 
beets to the acre to pay the cost of the farmer's production. 
What he gets above and beyond that is profit; but that does not 
take into consideration interest upon his capital or the value of 
his farm. 

Mr. President, paralleling these conditions here, let me turn 
for a moment to those which prevail in the countries at war. 
The Government of France has fixed the price which the farmer 
shall receive for beet roots at $9.65 per ton. The average here is 
$5.50. In Austria-Hungary the price is fixed at $8.12 per ton 
minimum. In Belgium—even in poor, desolated Belgium—the 
German authorities have stipulated a price of $8.49 per ton. 
Our Department of Agriculture shows that the average price 
which the farmer receives in this country is $5.54, less than the 
average paid in Germany prior to the war; and yet these con- 
cerns, bursting and bulging with enormous and incalculable 
profits, declare that they can not exist unless we continue the 
protective duty of 1 cent a pound, which means an added cost 
of a necessity of life of $86,000,000 per year to the consumers of 
this country. 

Mr. President, I want to adyert now to a phase of the sub- 
ject of labor cost which I should like my friend, the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], to hear, but unfortunately 
he is net in the Chamber. He has taken a great and laudable 
interest in the antichild labor bill. He has given the subject 
great consideration, and is the chief advoeate of that measure 
in this body. His whole heart is in the subject, but his atten- 
tion has been directed so far, chiefly if not entirely, to the con- 
ditions of child labor in the factories of the country, and par- 
ticularly in the factories of the South. I want to emphasize 
the fact that, notwithstanding the profits of this industry, 
notwithstanding its great and unexpected prosperity, child 
labor is conspicuous in the beet fields of Colorado. It is one 
basis of productive energy to as great, if not a greater, extent 
than before the war, and certainly to as great a degree as child 
labor has ever been exploited in the Southern States. 

I shall read, Mr. President, an article from a newspaper, the 
Denver News, which is entirely devoted to the features of the 
House bill now under consideration, and which does not ap- 
prove the position which I, as a Senator from Colorado, occupy 
toward it. 

A few days ago the Rocky Mountain News—I think it was 
the 12th of March—published an article entitled “ Labor in 
fields retards pupils. Child-labor committee report estimates 
5,000 children work in beet industry.” 

That is in my State, but one of the many Commonwealths en- 
gaged in this industry. I will read the article: 


Five thousand children are reported to be working in the beet fields 
of Colorado during the growing season of each year, according to fig- 
ures given out last week by the national child-labor committee. 
School-teachers and the national child-labor committee, as well as 
other authorities, have been gathering information on this subject for 
some years, a part of which has been made into reports. 

The committee declares that the children are overworked in the 
fiolds, so much so that their progress in their studies is seriously 
hampered. 

The children are used principally in caring for the beets while they 
are growing. The farmer who contracts with the beet-sugar factory 
to grow a certain number of acres is told that he must place a a 
tlonate number of persons upon the tract. If he has 20 acres, he will 
require a certain number of laborers; if 40 acres, he must have twice 
the number. The work of thinning, cultivating, topping, and irrigating 
the beets Is done by contract, the head of a family being paid a certain 
price per acre—from $18 to $20—for the work. 

The first subhead is: 

SUX-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN WORK, 

Russian men usually contract to do the work, and when the farmer 
looks about for some one to engage for the summer, he inquires for a 
family with the number of members to correspond with that required for 
the work. Ordinarily the contract is made for a father, mother, and 
children to make up the required number. 

The age of the children js said to be taken into consideration under 
the contract, and those of tender years are not expected to do any of 
the field work. But the real working of the system is declared, both 
by teachers in the Denver public schools and by others who have Investi- 
gated the matter, to be that the children of 6 years are sent into the 
fields. ‘Those from 8 to 10 are said to be employed constantly during 
the weeding, thinning, and topping seasons. 

An investigator states that he had found the practice has been for 
work to commence in the fields as early as 3 o'clock in the morning, 
when the first sign of day begins to peep In from the east. 


Six-year-old children at 3 o'clock in the morning begin their 
daily toil. 
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The next subhead is: 
SEVENTEEN HOURS OF LABOR, 


At 7 o'clock the workers have brea sometimes going to the 
“Russian house” for it and sometimes it g served in the fields, so 
that the labor does not cease. n at noon the workers are fed in 
the same. way, being allowed a hour for that purpose. They take 
their —.—— at about 6 o'clock and return to their labors, staying out in 
the fields until 8 o’clock at night, or even later. 

The average hours of work for children in the fields is declared to be 
about 17 du the busiest seasons. 

One abuse of the neem that investigators say they have 
results in a charge o 3 This is that if the 
take a contract for the ... N ara pe thay wa 
6 the rules, the head of the house hires chil fro; 
other families. 

Sometimes the farmer does the managing himself, hiring men, women, 
and children to do the actual labor. 


I am satisfied, Mr. President, that this statement does not 
apply to the American farmer. A great many of the farm work- 
ers in the beet field, who are emigrants from Russia, Bohemia, 
and other countries, having acquired money sufficient to make 
an initial payment, purchase lands of their own and engage 
largely in the work of raising beets and work their children 
upon their farms. Such is my information. 


The work of . S weeding is done on the kn 
soil that was irrigated 


8 in 
ore, 
and is wet and cold. 


ees, 
e day before or maybe only a few hours be 


Denver teachers who have had of children used in the fields 
during the summer state that the work keeps the youths out of school 
during two months of the year set apart for their education. The teach- 
ers also say that children come in m the flelds so worn out as to be 
unable to do satisfactory studying for several weeks. The effect Is that 
they practically lose about four months of the school year, and are kept 
in grades twice as long as those who are able to attend regularly. 

me teacher in the Denver schools received the following letter 
from a pupil who had been from a city family to do work in the 


fields during the summer: 

“Dean TBACHER: It is rainy today so I could write you a letter. 
We was working very, very hard the last two weeks, and we did work 
because 
t up in the manng 3 o'clock every day and we work till 

inner about half an hour, and then we 
go to work till 7.15, so we worked about 15 or 16 hours. Oh, it’s 
too hard! I wish I didn’t have to go any more to work beets and 
could spend my time in school. School is what I like, but I have 
to make my living to work so hard.” 


The next subhead is: 
WALES 80 MILES ON KNEES. 


“Four of us worked 60 acres of beets, and in this month I have to 
walk on my knees 80 miles, and thin the beets at the same time, 
and to hoe that 80 miles, it takes me to do it about 34 days. I get 
$6 an acre to block and thin, so I make $90. But it’s too hard to 
walk that 80 miles on your knees on hot summer I t sl 
pont: six hours a day, and you know it isn’t enough for that kind 
of job. 

a Soon as I lay in a bed I am sleeping in about three minutes, and 
I never wake up until our clock strikes to alarm. I am glad it's 
raining to-day so I could rest a little. I am going to make our 
dinner now, and after dinner I am going to sleep. 

I tell you everything about hard work when I come to Denver.“ 

The nig goo of the National Labor Committee says that the children 
between 7 and 15 employed yearly in the sugar-beet flelds of Colorado, 
according to estimates made by the su tendent of schools, lose 
two or more school months as a result. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Ohio. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. What discount is given by the sugar mills 
out there upon the sugar which is consumed by these little 
children? 

Mr. THOMAS. Alas! Mr. President, no discount is given, 
either to them or to anybody else. These companies are abso- 
lutely democratic when it comes to discounts. All consumers 
look alike to them. 


SCHOOL WORK SERIOUSLY AFFECTED. 


That the loss of schooling seriously affects the progress of the beet 
workers in school is shown by the fact that the average per cent of 
retardation among the beet workers is 58 per cent as compared with an 
average of 20 = cent for the nonbeet workers, says the report. 

The work the children do in “pulling” and 2 the beets 
involves great physical strain when continued for 12 hours a day 
throughout the harvesting season. 

The report states that compared with the total number of persons 
pe n beet culture, the number of children under 14 employed is 
—— 95 that therefore the industry would not suffer if they were 
ellminated. 

The compulsory education law is not enforced in the beet sections, 
and the report recommends the reo ization of the school system on 
a county unit instead of a district to secure enforcement of the 
law by removing it from local influence, and thus control the employ- 
ment of children in the beet fields 


Mr. SMOOT. Who is the author of the letter? Will the 
Senator say? z 

Mr. THOMAS. This is taken from the Rocky Mountain News 
of March 12. It is attributed to “inquiries made by the 
national child-labor committee of school teachers as well as 
other authorities.” 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how it is in Colorado or the 
other States, but I do know that the laws in my State com- 
pelling children to go to school are absolutely enforced. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course I accept the Senator’s 
statement; and yet I think he will admit that children are 
employed to work long hours in the beet fields of Utah just as 
they are in the other beet-sugar States of the West. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. TI yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
I will yield to the Senator from Utah in just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I simply wanted to ask the 
Senator from Colorado if the supervision of these children is 
included in the Keating child-labor bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator must answer his own question, 
because I think he knows more about that bill than I do, as 
I have not yet read it. My impression, however, from the dis- 
cussion which accompanied the remarks of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is that it does not include agricultural 
laborers. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say to the Senator, in answer to 
what he has stated, that the children in the State of Utah do 
work in the beet fields for the thinning of beets only. It is the 
easiest work that a child can do. It is the most healthy work 
that a child can do, because he is out of doors. They are all 
paid so much per row. I have never heard anybody, either a 
parent or anyone else in the State, complain of the work; but 
I do know that it is a most profitable work for a child, and 
has done a great deal of good toward keeping children off the 
street, and has brought in a fair income to the child; and in 
many cases it is the means of starting a savings account that 
grows each year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator inform me how many hours 
the children work in his State? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they work over eight or nine 
hours a day. Mr. President—none that I know of. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the number of hours limited by statute 
in the Senator’s State as to child labor on the farms? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not on the farms. 

Mr. POMEREND. Or in the beet fields? 

Mr. SMOOT. But I will say this to the Senator: In our 
State the children mostly help the father upon the farm. So 
many of them are beet growers. They all have small patches 
to cultivate. There are no great, large acreages of beets grown 
in the State of Utah. Some of them have an acre, some of them 
2, hardly any of them above 10 acres. The father takes the 
children with him during the thinning of the beets, and the 
children thin the beets while he is doing the other necessary 
hard work in connection with the cultivation of the beets. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad to learn that 
the State of Utah seems to be a shining exception to this situ- 
ation, and I wish its example could be copied, and copied at 
once, by the adjoining States. In my State, and I think in some 
of the others, the work to which I am now referring is done 
largely by Mexicans and their children, by Russians and their 
children, by Bohemians and their children. They work in col- 
onies, living somewhere in the towns during the winter season, 
and exploiting the beet fields in companies during the summer. 

As to the extent to which this practice goes, I am unable to 
say; but I feel sure that in the State from which I hail, which 
yields one-third of all the beet sugar produced in the United 
States, whose refiners are to-day the owners of more millions 
than they ever imagined in their wildest dreams of accumula- 
tion, do not stand very well before the American public in 
pleading for a continuation of this tax, when it is evident that 
they not only pay the farmer no more for his beets than they 
did before, they not only do not pay their factory workers 
any more than they did before, but they obtain the benefit of, 
if they are not directly responsible for, the exploitation of little 
children working 14 to 17 hours a day in the production of the 
crop which is essential to their industry. They do not appeal 
to me, Mr. President, in the light of these facts, even if it were 
necessary that we should tax 100,000,000 people indefinitely, to 
the end that they may continue to prosper. 

I have said more perhaps than I had intended to say upon 
this subject. I felt it my duty to give expression to my views 
with regard to the expediency of this proposed legislation, 
largely because I represent in small degree that section of the 
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country which is interested in the subject. I believe that these 
facts should be laid before the public in order that they may 
properly judge of the wisdom or propriety of our action in 
postponing the operation of this law. 

Mr. President, the enormous profits which these companies 
are reaping from our people through the agonies of Europe, 
and the consequent change of business conditions, pay but little 
of the taxes levied for the support of the States where they 
operate, and practically none at all upon their surplus. Those 
with which I am familiar are organized in the State of New 
Jersey, where their tax is regulated with regard to the amount 
of their capitalization. The taxes which they pay in my State 
are paid upon their visible property. I think the only tax which 
they pay upon their vast accumulations of money is the 1 per 
cent exacted by our Federal income-tax law. 

We need revenue, Mr. President, and need it badly. We are 
going to expand the area of our expenditures, and therefore we 
shall be obliged to increase taxation far beyond its present 
extent. I believe that a tax of 5 per cent upon these enormous 
profits, or 10 per cent, if you please—a tax upon the accumu- 
lated wealth of the country—is far more just and far more 
desirable at this supreme moment in the national affairs than 
the extension of a tax upon an absolute necessity of life, only 
one half of which we realize; the other half going to swell the 
millions of these big and favored institutions. 

I would that it were possible to-day to substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill an increase of the income tax upon these huge concerns, 
and thereby compel wealth to pay a more equal portion, a more 
just portion, of the revenues needed in the operations of our 
Government. The committee of which I am a member have 
decided otherwise. With much reluctance, I have accepted the 
compromise which they have offered; and if I cast my vote at 
all, I shall feel compelled to support it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
announced in his opening statement as one of the reasons for 
continuing the law the fact that the Republicans had placed 
sugar upon the free list in 1890. I desire to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that while sugar was placed upon the 
free list in the act of 1890, yet, to encourage the production of 
beet, sorghum, or cane sugar in this country, a bounty of 2 
cents a pound was to be paid upon beet, sorghum, or cane sugar 
produced within the United States. In addition to that there was 
a provision to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing 
and exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, and other products, and 
if any country failed or refused to enter into satisfactory 
arrangements with this country the importation of sugar from 
that country should pay a duty. 

In 1890 the production of beet sugar in this country amounted 
to only 2,858,568 pounds, while the production in 1915 amounted 
to 1,328,000,000 pounds. I think the great increase in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar under the protective system of the Repub- 
lican Party is evidence of what may be done with that industry 
if it is properly protected. 

I do not blame the other side for continuing this law for four 
years. I should be pleased if the majority would remove the 
limitation and agree to the House bill which repeals the law, and, 
for one, I shall support the House provision in preference to the 
Senate provision. But I am not criticizing the Senators on 
the other side, because they need the revenue, and need it badly. 

The amount of duty collected on sugar each year has been a 
great addition to the revenues of the Government. In 1914 the 
amount collected was about $61,000,000, while the sugar im- 
ported that year upon which a duty was collected amounted to 
about 5,000,000,000 pounds. There were over 2,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar produced in the United States and nearly 
2,000,000,000 pounds were brought from the noncontiguous ter- 
ritories of the United States—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. When it is remembered that the ordinary receipts 
of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1915, including 
over $39,000,000 corporation income tax, over $41,000,000 in- 
dividual income tax, and $52,000,000 emergency or war tax, 
amounted to over $697,000,000, and the ordinary disbursements 
for that year amounted to $731,000,000, which left a deficit for 
the year of over $33,000,000, it is not surprising that the Demo- 
cratic majority should desire to have the benefit of a duty on 
sugar. They need it, and need it badly. 

It must be remembered that the deficit for the fiscal year to 
date is nearly $53,000,000, and it is estimated that it will amount 
to over $64,000,000 by June 30, 1916; and it is estimated by the 
department that the excess of appropriations, exclusive of 
deficiencies and miscellaneous, over estimated revenues for the 
year ending June 30, 1917, will amount to over $366,000,000, 
and the increased estimates for 1917 over the same for 1916 
amount to more than $195,000,000. It will be noticed that the 


deficiencies have been excluded from the estimates by the de- 
partment; and you will agree that it is wise to exclude them 
when you remember that this administration has already pre- 
sented three emergency deficiency measures at this session of 
Congress, when heretofore one such measure has usually an- 
swered the purpose of the department at one session. 

Personally I am very sorry that the Senate Committee on 
Finance amended the House bill and limited its operation to 
four years. I should like to see a duty on sugar, for I believe 
in protecting that industry, and believe that if properly pro- 
tected it will not be long until all the sugar consumed in the 
United States will be produced in this country. The great 
increase in the production of beet sugar justifies this prediction. 
Ten years ago there was produced in the United States only 
about 600,000,000 pounds of beet sugar, while in 1914 the pro- 
duction amounted to over 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

The chairman of the committee stated that this additional 
revenue was needed, and left, or at least tried to leave, the im- 
pression that it was because of the great decrease of revenues 
collected and the conditions brought about by the war. An 
examination of the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
show that under the change the loss in revenue from customs in 
1915, as compared with 1913, was only $109,000,000, while there 
was collected in corporation income tax, individual income tax, 
and emergency or war-revenue tax $133,262,884 in the year 1915. 
It seems to me that, instead of laying this matter upon the war, 
Senators on the other side ought to be honest and say that it is 
brought about by the mistake they made when they wrote the 
Underwood law upon the statute books of this country. 

I shall vote for the House bill because I believe in the Ameri- 
can system of protection; and if the Senators on the other side 
were fair in their contention instead of voting for this measure 
they would do what was suggested by the Senator from Colo- 
rado a few moments ago and lay the duties upon some other 
articles. I congratulate the majority in coming over at least 
to four years of protection; and I hope that before the vote 
occurs to-morrow they will agree to the House bill and let it go 
through instead of supporting the Senate amendment, which 
continues the duty on sugar for four years. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Husting Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Jones Owen Smoot 
Bryan Kenyon Page Sterling 
Burleigh La Follette Phelan Sutherland 
Chamberlain Lane Pittman Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Poindexter Thompson 
Clapp i Pomerene Tillman 
Clark, Wyo ge Reed Underwood 
Colt McCumber Robinson Vardaman 
Curtis Martin, Va. Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shepparc Warren 
Hardwick Myers Sherman Williams 
Hitchcock Nelson Shields Works 
Hollis Newlands Simmons 

Hughes Norris Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. TowNsenp], who is detained 
from the Senate on account of illness in his family, I should 
like to have this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides that the vote shall be taken not later than 5 
o'clock to-morrow upon the pending bill. I wish to say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that I understand there are some 
Senators who desire to speak to-morrow. I do not particularly 
care if I speak this afternoon or not, or whether I speak at all. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] I think wants te 
be heard, and we shall have ample time to-morrow to dispose 
of the bill. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the calendar under Rule VIII and consider bills to which 
there is no objection, 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
mous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I wish to state that if there is any Senator 
on either side of the Chamber who desires to speak upon the 
pending bill I will object to the request of the Senstor from 
Utah, but if there is no Senator who desires to speak I would 
not feel disposed to object. 


I rose to respond to the request for unani- 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Utah will ask unani- 
mous consent simply to take up the calendar, I shall not object, 
but if he asks unanimous consent to consider only such bills 
as are upon the calendar that no Member shall choose to object 
to I shall object to that request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that there are 18 pages of bills now on the calendar to be 
considered under Rule VIII. At least 99 per cent of them could 
probably be passed this afternoon if we proceed to the calendar 
under Rule VIII and consider only unobjected cases, but if we 
proceed under Rule VIII the very first bill on the calendar is a 
bill to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other pur- 
poses, and no doubt it would take the afternoon to dispose of 
that bill and perhaps longer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the effect of my objection. My 
objection to this method of proceeding is that whenever there 
is any bill of any real importance upon the calendar to which 
one, two, three, four, or five Senators may object, but to which, 
it is hoped, a majority of the Senators. would not object, and 
which might be passed, it is passed over from day to day in- 
definitely and is never considered, and the only measures that 
are taken up are local bills of one sort and another in which no 
one is interested except those in the neighborhood or from the 
particular State or section, and they are gotten out of the way, 
while if a bill is of some importance and you get it off the cal- 
endar you have something off the calendar finally. We ought, 
in fact, in this body to have one calendar day every week or 
every two weeks, at any rate, for the consideration of nothing 
but the calendar, and I hope the Committee on Rules, before 
many weeks, will report such a rule, but I shall object to 
merely the consideration of such bills as are not objected to. 
I think the power of one man in the Senate is too extensive, 
anyhow, and I do not care to accentuate it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it is the Senator’s idea to get a bill 
through to which Senators object, we would not make any 
headway with the calendar. We would continue just on that 
one bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we are to go to the calendar this after- 
noon, it ought to be for the consideration of some of the impor- 
tant bills that are upon the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Mississippi is going to 
object there is no need of discussing it further. I wish to say 
to the Senator that many bills on the calendar must go to the 
House and be passed by the House, and if bills to which there 
is objection are held back here there may not be any action on 
those measures to which there is no objection, and I fear the 
legislation will fail in the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not object to them when they are 
reached in regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippl objects? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator understands it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is going to take the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I have no desire to make a speech on the 
sugar bill. At the appropriate time I intend to offer as an 
amendment a provision in regard to dyestuffs. I shall not 
debate it at any length. I will offer that amendment now and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to amend the bill by inserting 
the following: 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act there 
shall be levied, collec and eee nia npon the articles named herein when 
imported from any foreign nto the United States or into any 
of its possessions, except: the "Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila, the rates of duties which are herein prescribed, 


namely: 
DUTIABLE LIST. 


First. All products of coal, produced in commercial quantities through 
the destructive distillation of coal or otherwise, such as benzol, toluol, 
xylol, cumol, naphthalin, . azenaphten, fluorin, anthra- 
cene, » phenol, eresol, pyridin, chinolin, carbazol, and other not ‘specially 
provided for and not colors or ares 5 per cent ad valorem, 

Second. All the so-called “ intermediates,” made from the products 
referred to in paragra ph 1, not colors or dyes, not specially provided 
for, 32 cents per poun and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Third. All colors or dyes derived from coal, 7; cents per pound and 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

FREE LIST. 

Fourth. Acids: 5 or pyroligneous, arsenic or arsenious, chromic, 
fluoric, hydrofluoric, h rano oric or muriatic, nitric, phosphoric, prussic, 
silicic, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, and valerianic. 

Fi al tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, wood or other tar, dead or 
creosote oll 


Sixth, Indigo, natural. 

SEC. That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, and 23 of Schedule A of section 1 
of an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other Purposes, oe approved 9 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m. Oetober 3, 1913, an 


paragraphs 387. 394, 452, and 514 


of the “ free list” of section 1 of sald a 
fore existing law or parts of law as may 
are hereby repealed. 


and so much of any hereto- 
inconsistent with this act 


Mr. LODGE. I move that as a new section to be added to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Order of Business 222 on the calendar, being the bill 
(S. 4856) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber if there is any objection 
to our proceeding to vote upon the amendment to the sugar bill 
and upon the bill now. Under the unanimous-consent agreement 
we are to vote not later than 5 o’clock to-morrow. I assume 
that we could consistently with the rule vote now, and I do not 
see any reason, if no Senator is ready to speak, why the matter 
should be put over until to-morrow in order to enable Senators 
to speak. Why should we not vote now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that there are one or two Sena- 
tors who intend to speak briefly on the bill, but they are not 
here to speak now and they will be ready to speak to-morrow. 
Of course the discussion of the Army bill could be carried on 
until 5 o’clock to-morrow, but I want to assure the Senator 
that there is no intention whatever to delay the passage of the 
bill. The only object that I have in the world is to occupy the 
time of the Senate profitably during the afternoon in passing 
bills upon the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it does seem to me, 
if we intend to pursue that course, we should begin at the 
top of the calendar, and dispose of bills which are near the 
top of the calendar first. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would not dispose of them this afternoon. 
ane SMITH of Georgia. It would begin the disposition of 

em. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overaan in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would a motion to proceed to the calendar 
take precedence of the motion made by the Senator from Utah 
to pick out a particular bill on the calendar and proceed to its 
consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srusmons] if he proposes to 
lay aside what is known as the sugar bill? 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the unfinished business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not necessary, I think, because un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement we shall have to vote on 
the bill to-morrow evening not later than 5 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Utah is first in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does not a motion to proceed to the consideration of the calen- 
dar take precedence of a motion to pick out a particular bill on 
the calendar out of its order and proceed to its consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah is first in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Then I offer as a substitute for the motion 
of the Senator from Utah a motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the calendar, 

Mr. SMOOT. That motion can not be made under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi can not be entertained, it being against the 
rule. The question is on the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The motion will not have the effect to displace the un- 
finished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it 
does not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection, then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not in order to substitute for the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah a motion to proceed to the cal- 
endar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not, under 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, a point of order. There has 
been no business transacted since the last call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No business having been trans- 
acted since the last call of the roll, the question raised by the 
Senator from Georgia can not be entertained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Chair rule that it is not in order 


for me to substitute for the motion of the Senator from Utah 
a motion to proceed to the consideration of the calendar? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rules the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi is not in order until the motion of 
the Senator from Utah is disposed of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Even to substitute one bill for another? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that under 
the rules of the Sennte that can not be done. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understand the unfinished business was laid aside for the sole 
purpose of considering the sugar bill. If that be so, I make the 
Point of order that we should go back to the consideration of the 
Army Dill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Army bill was laid aside, 
and it is the unfinished business. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York IMr. 
O’GorMAN]. For that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Ihave a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. As he is absent, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and vote nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
He is absent on important business, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the, Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucurs], and I vote 
“ nay.’ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I transfer the pair which I have 
heretofore announced to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirtman], and I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
BEND] to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrerps] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O’Gorman], he having been called to New 
York on official business. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt], which I transfer to the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Kern] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 

I inquire if the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samrx] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Mary- 
land has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I will withdraw my vote, having 
a general pair with that Senator. 

va hi Has the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] 
vo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] is paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from Delaware IMr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—36, 
Borah Curtis Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Jones Norris Smoot 
Burleigh pag bon Oliver Sterlin 
Chamberlain Ta lette aa Sutherland 
capp Lane Poindexter Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Pomerene Wadsworth 
Colt Lod Saulsbury Warren 
Cummins McCumber Sherman Works 
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n Martin, Va. Sheppard Swanson 
ton Overman Shields Taggart 
Hardwick Phelar Smith, Ariz. Thomas 
ollis Ransdell Smith. Ga. Tillman 
Husting Reed Smith, S. C. Vardaman 
Lewis Robinson ne Willlams 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Ashurst Fall James Owen 
Bankhead Fletcher Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose 
Beckham Gallinger Kern Pittman 
Brady Goff Lea, Tenn Shafroth 
tron Gore Lee, Md. Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark, Gronna McLean Townsend 
Culberson Harding Myers Jnderwoed 
Dillingham Hitchcock Newlands Walsh 
du Pent Hughes O'Gorman Weeks 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in-Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4856) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors. 

It proposes to pension the following persons at the rate 
given: 

Nettie Johnson, widow of John W. Johnson, late of Company 
F, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, $12 per month. 

John George Bauer, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Corda P. Gracey, widow of Samuel L. Gracey, late chaplain 
Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and former 
widow of Harrison O. Pratt, late of Company M. First Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $12 per month. 

Elizabeth Propson, widow of John Propson, late of Company 
I, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

Sarah E. Marsh, widow of Charles H. Marsh, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Cecilia Murphy, widow of Charles Murphy, late of Battery 
M, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Andrew H. Nichols, late of Company ©, Second Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Mary E. Norton, widow of Silas M. Norton, late of Company 
K, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ann Odell, widow of Thomas Odell, late of Company K. 
Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

William R. Latimer, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Rebecca L. Lapaugh, widow of John D. Lapaugh, late of 
Company ©, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Lide Smith, widow of Albert G. Smith, late of Company F, 
Fifty-second Regiment Llinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. 

Alice R. Hutchinson, widow of Henry A. Hutchinson, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
fantry, $12 per month. 

Mary Pritchard, widow of Claudius B. Pritchard, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and former widow of John Pelas, late of Company G, Fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Henry Brown, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment, and Com- 
A, . Regiment, Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $21 per 
mon 

Moses Green, late of Company B. Fourteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

George E. Newall, late first lieutenant Company A, Eighth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Alice Quigley, widow of Charles Quigley, late of Company 
G, SERS Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. 

Winifred Whitney, helpless and dependent child of Adrial L. 
Whitney, late of Company C, First Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Light Artillery, $12 per month. 

Marie A. Smith, widow of Lawrence Smith, late of Company 
K, Thirty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 
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Elizabeth S. Chaplain, former widow of John W. Minton, late 
of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and widow of Charles Chaplain, late of Company A, Fortieth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Ellen Edwards, widow of Presley Edwards, late of Company 
II. One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Francis M. George, late of Company I, One hundred and fifty- 
fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Harvey W. Hoover, late of Company A, First Regiment Mis- 
sissippi Marine Brigade Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Fry, late of Company G, Eighty-ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John M. Davidson, late of Company I, Ninety-first Regiment, 
and Company F, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

Justine M. Thrift, widow of William H. Thrift, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
major and additional paymaster, United States Volunteers, 
War with Spain, $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Samuel E. Wilson, late of Company G, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John Harper, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mary J. White, widow of Albert E. White, late of Company K, 
Fighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elsie A. Platt, widow of Charles Platt, late of Company B, 
First Battalion Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Adelaide M. Tarbox, widow of George H. Tarbox, late of 
Company E, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary Whipple, widow of Lucian A. Whipple, late of Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Hannah A. Hill, widow of Robert Hill, late of Company B, 
Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John C. Brown, late of Company H. Eighth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ; 

Michael Reuss, late of Company H, Sixty-first Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Henry Waltz, late of Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Moses Hull, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Margaret M. Lane, widow of Marion D. Lane, late of U. S. S. 
Grampus, Nymph, and Hastings, United States Navy, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

William Crome, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James C. Green, late of Company C, One hundred and seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Gowland, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment, and 
Company M, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania. Volunteer Cay- 
alry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John B. Hammer, late of Company D, One hundred and thirty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Henry Lichtley, late of Company B, Fiftieth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, $21 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. . 

Malisa A. Sherk, widow of William Sherk, late of Company M, 
Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
F, Nineteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $12 per month. 

Fannie M. Carey, widow of Daniel W. Carey, late of Company 
I, and principal musicion One hundred and third Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 
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Nathaniel Haskell, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, First Regiment Maine Vet- 
eran Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Edwin J. Walton, late of Company C, First Regiment United 
States Volunteer Sharpshooters, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 3 

Robert N. B. Simpson, late of Company A, Fourth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William O'Neal, late of Company E, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Silas Blodgett, late of Company H, First Regiment District 
of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company K, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Ella A. Tyler, widow of Benjamin F. Tyler, late of Company 
K, Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Emma J. Beal, widow of Horace W. Beal, late of Company A, 
Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James Beaton, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Mary C. Knowlton, widow of John O. Knowlton, late of Com- 
pany ©, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. 

Sarah C. Greenfield, widow of John Greenfield, late of Com- 
pany L, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James H. Moser, late of Company F, Twenty-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Adelia C. Macauley, widow of Orlando H. Macauley, late cap- 
tain Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Barney Sancomb, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William P. Nelson, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment 
Towa Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Marion Kilborn, late of Company I, Ninety-eighth Regiment, 
and Company H, Sixty-first Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Albert J. Sprinkle, late of Company B, Eighty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas White, late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment, 
and Company C, Thirty-third Regiment, Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James S. Meek, late captain Company H, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Michael Demuth, late of Company G, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Benjamin Simpson, late of Company I, Fifty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Auron Benjamin Waggoner, alias Aaron Benjamin, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Merchant, late of Company M, Eighth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company G, Tenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Elmira E. Morrison, widow of James W. Morrison, late of 
Company C, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah J. Cadle, widow of Richard Cadle, Inte quartermaster 
Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ellen Temperance Smith, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Smith, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Carrie S. Cross, widow of Samuel K. Cross, late first lieu- 
tenant Company A, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cayalry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James Hawkins, late of Company B, Third Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
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Martha A. Hodges, widow of James L. Hodges, late captain 
Company K, Third Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Leora L. Macarey, widow of Harlow E. Macarey, late first 
lieutenant Company K, Twenty-eighth Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Charles Leeder, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment Mi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, 830 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John S. Allison, late of Company G. One hundred and sixth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving, 

Ida C. Martin, widow of Edwin L. Martin, late of Company 
K, Fifty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

Guy Beebe, late of Company F, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

Ellen Lambert, former widow of Robert Lambert, late of 
Company F, Twenty-eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$12 per month. 

George W. Doyle, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Harvey D. Plummer, alias Harvey D. Picknell, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Benjamin H. Whipple, late of Company B. First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William H. Gallup, late of Company D, One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 850 per month 
in lien of that he is now receiving. 

Peter Soncrant, late of Company A, One hundred and eighty- 
ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in leu 
of that he is now receiving. 

David Moody, jr., late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment, 
and Company I, Twentieth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Alphonso W. Longfellow, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Sharpshooters, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Clara P. Boulter, widow of Eugene A. Boulter, late of Com- 
pany C, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Christian C. Forney, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary A. Moreland, widow of George W. Moreland, late of 
Company I, Eighty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she fs now receiving. 

Rebecca J. Short, widow of Ferdinand E. Short, late of Com- 
pany C. Thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in 
the event of the death of John L. Short, helpless and dependent 
child of said Ferdinand E. Short, the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in 
the event of the death of Rebecca J. Short, the name of said 
John L. Short shall be placed on the pension roll at $12 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Rebecca J. Short. 

Mary C. Finlay, widow of Andrew Finlay, late of Companies 
D and K, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
dnd former widow of John Dolman, late of Company G, One 
hundred and fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$12 per month. 

Annie P. Marchant, widow of Amaziah B. Marchant, late of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

Henry C. Pennington, late of Company E, One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Edward P. Carman, late of Company F, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Sophronia Porter, widow of John W. Porter, late of Company 
K, Ninety-fourth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 

Mary E. B. Bruson, formerly Blackmar, late nurse, Medical 
Department, United States Volunteers, $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


William F. Wiley, late captain Company K. Twenty-fourth |: 


Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Julia C. Bradley, widow of David B. Bradley, late of Company 
F, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Matilda Weger, widow of John W. Weger, late of Company F, 
First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Mercy A. Martin, widow of Milton Martin, late captain Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mandana C. Thorp, widow of Thomas J. Thorp, late colonel 
One hundred and thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary M. Lose, widow of Daniel Lose, late of Company G, Two 
hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
812 per month. 

Lulu S. Knight Bigelow, widow of Jonathan G. Bigelow, late 
captain, Eightieth Regiment, and Company K. Eighty-third Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 820 per month, 
with an additional $2 per month on account of the minor child of 
said Jonathan G. Bigelow until she reaches the age of 16 years, 
said pension to be in lieu of all pension now being paid on ac- 
count of the service of this soldier. 

Sarah A. Hanson, widow of George H. Hanson, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $25-per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Hugh Harbinson, late of Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Nellie S. Nason, widow of Nahum A. Nason, late of Company 
I, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ruth A. Hazzard, widew of Robert C. Hazzard, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Celina C. Smith, widow of Jesse Smith, late of Company G, 
One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Jacob Baker, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Mich- 
igan Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, 

Herbert Wadsworth, late second lieutenant Company E, 
Twenty-eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Joanna Swander, widow of William H. Swander, Inte assistant 
surgeon Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $25 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James Hanners, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, $16 per month. 

John Stone, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Eva Helena Patten, widow of Ambrose E. Patten, late of 
Company E. Twenty-eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Job D. Marshall, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. L 

Hiram Stevens, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, 830 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. z 

Louis Badger, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Martħa Nutter, former widow of George D. Trembley, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Erastus T. Bowers, late of Company G, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

David McLean, late of Company E, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Alonzo E. Martin, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $86 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. $ 

Edwin W. Clark, late of U. S. S. Sabine, Ohio, and Passaic, 
United States: Navy, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John Kern, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Corydon B. Lakin, late first lieutenant Company B, First 
Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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Emma J. Wamaling, widow of C. Thomas Wamaling, late 
neting third assistant engineer, United States Navy, $25 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Thomas E. Sharp, late of Company E, One hundred and 
ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Della W. Crane, widow of James M. Crane, late of Company 
©, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and former 
widow of Edwin R. Clark, late captain Company B, Thirtleth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Elvira Louisa Kanady, widow of Sanford B. Kanady, late of 
Company ©, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Lorenzo D. Emory, late of Company K, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Alvin E. Tennant, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month. 

Nephi Owen, late of Company A, One hundred and fifteenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Richard H. Bellamy, late of Company C, One hundred and 
thirty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

James M. Dailey, late second lieutenant Company E, One 
hundred and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Elizabeth Holt, widow of John Holt, late of Company B, 
Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 per 
month. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On page 10, I move to strike out 
lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, in the following words: 

The name of Edwin J. Walton, late of Company C, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On page 18, I move to strike out 
lines 15 to 18, inclusive, in the following words: 

The name of Mary E. B. Bruson, formerly Blackmar, late nurse, 
Medical Department, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. On page 18, I move to strike out 
lines 19 to 22, inclusive, in the following words: 

The name of William F. ets late captain Terps 
fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 5 an 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 16) to authorize the 
printing of the proceedings in Congress and in Statuary Hall 
relative to the unveiling of the statue of Henry Mower Rice. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10884) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, 
and the residence of aliens in, the United States, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
n concurrent resolution (No. 26) providing for the printing of 
1,500 copies of the journal of the fiftieth national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic for the year 1916, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (No. 27) providing for the printing of 
20,000 copies of the revised edition of United States bankruptcy 
laws, as prepared by the Committee on Revision of the Laws of 
the House of Representatives, ete., in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 5016) to authorize the 
reconstruction of an existing bridge across the Wabash River, 
at Silverwood, in the State of Indiana, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of C. Stanley Emery 
and others, citizens of Concord, N. H., praying for national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Herbert E. Linscott, of 
South Merrimack, N. H., remonstrating against the enactment 


K, Twenty- 
pay him a 
is now receiving, 


of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of 22 citizens of Nashua, N. H., 
remonstrating against appropriations being made for sectarian 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of Vale Grange, 
No. 453, Patrons of Husbandry, of Richland, Wash., remonstrat- 
ing against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


He also presented a petition of the Washington State Branch, 
Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, praying for the 
adoption of the Susan B. Anthony woman-suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 201, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Bellingham, Wash., remonstrating 
against any change being made in the parcel-post law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of the congregation of ` 
the Congregational Church of Cumberland, Me., praying for 
national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Oak- 
land district, Berkeley, Cal., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines, and also to prohibit the exportation 
of alcoholic liquors from the United States to Africa, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented petitions of Local Branch, International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, of Oakland; of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 46, of Sacramento; of Local Union, Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, of Oakland; and of Mailers’ Local 
Union, No. 9, of Los Angeles, all in the State of California, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Burnett immigration bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
New York, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Troy, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of Kalispell Court, Guardi- 
ans of Liberty, of Kalispell, Mont., in favor of a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations for educational 
purposes and also opposing any such appropriations in the 
Indian appropriation bill, which I ask may be received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS. I also present a petition of residents of White- 
fish, Mont., in favor of a constitutional amendment to prohibit 
sectarian appropriations for educational purposes and also 
opposing any such appropriations in the Indian appropriation 
bill, which I ask may be received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented the petition of A. M. S. Kindlow, of 
Montana, praying for an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the Flat- 
head irrigation project, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of the Common Council 
of San Diego, Cal., praying for the establishment of a submarine 
naval base at San Diego, Cal., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of South Caro- 
lina, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6442) to pro- 
vide for the exchange of the present Federal building site in 
Newark, Del., reported it without amendment. y 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 759) to provide for the removal of 
what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge across the Potomac 
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River and for the building of a bridge in place thereof, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 334) 
thereon. 

MARKING OF CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I report back favorably, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 171) to continue in effect the provisions 
of the act of March 9, 1906, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration. The joint resolution has passed the House. 
A similar joint resolution has passed the Senate. The original 
act has been continued in force from year to year, and it is 
hoped that the work may be completed the coming year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator reports it from the Committee on 
Appropriations? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it was handed to me by the 
chairman of the committee a couple of days ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the ap- 
propriate marking of the graves of the soldiers and sailors of the Con- 
federate Army and Navy who died in northern prisons and were buried 
near the prisons where they died, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 9, 1906; and continued in full force and effect for two years by 
joint resolution approved February 26, 1908; and for the additional 
period of one year by a joint resolution approved on 1 25. 
1910; and for the additional period of two years by a joint resolution 
approved December 23, 1910; and for the further additional period of 
two years by a joint resolution approved March 14, 1914, be, and the 
same is hereby, continued in full force and effect for two years from the 
expiration of the present continuation, March 18, 1916; and the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation made by said act of March 9, 
1906, is continued and made applicable for expenditure during the 
additional period of two years herein provided for: Provided, That the 
triplicate. registers provided for in the original act shall include the 
time and place of death of each Confederate soldier prisoner of war: 
Provided further, That the compensation of the commissioner shall be 
fixed by the Secretary of War. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
nmendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

RAILWAY LAND GRANTS IN IOWA (S. DOC. NO. 404). 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 160), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the papers relating to railway land grants in Iowa, 
transmitted in response to Senate resolution 166, Sixty-third Con 
which was submitted by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Suns F and 
arrera Y on August 19, 1913, be printed as a Senate document, with 

ustratlons. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (S. DOC. NO. 392). 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 161), which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the eighteenth report of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for the year ended October 
11, 1915, transmitted to Congress pursuant to law by the Secretar 


of the Smithsonian Institution, be printed as a Senate document, wit 
illustrations. 


FEDERAL PROBATION (S. DOC. NO. 393). 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 162), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] on March 28, 1916, entitled “ Memorial in re Federal 
Probation Bill (S. 1092),’" 5 L. Chute, secretary New York 
State Probation Commission, printed as a Senate document. 


ALLOTMENT OF INDIAN LANDS (S. DOC. 394). 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 163), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OWEN] on March 23, 1916, entitled “ Memorial of Creek 
Nation as to Withdrawal of Certain Tribal Lands from Allotment,” by 
0. 3 national attorney for Creek Nation, be printed as a Senate 

ocument, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE (S. DOC. NO. 395). 
Mr. CHIL'TON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 164), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “ The Farmer and the Shi 
ping Bill,” by Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
printed as a Senate document, 


FINANCING THE FARMER (S. DOC. No. 396). 
Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 165), which was considered by 
uninamous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. HARDING, on March 10, 1916, entitled How to Finance the 
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Farmer — Private Enterprise, not State Aid,” by Myron T. Herrick and 
R. Ingails, be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 5427) referring certain claims against the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 5428) granting a pension to E. R. Bigham; and 

A bill (S. 5429) granting a pension to Susan S. Stran (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5480) granting a pension to Frank D. Haskell; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5431) granting a pension to Francis G. Schutt; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5482) confirming a patent heretofore issued to 
Wapato Charley, an Indian in the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5483) granting an increase of pension to Oliver 
Harding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: ; 

A bill (S. 5484) granting an increase of pension to Albert A, 
Burleigh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5435) to amend section 4472 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to the carrying, of dangerous 
articles on passenger steamers; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 5436) granting a pension to Charlotte Goding (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5487) to further amend the act of Congress en- 
titled “An act providing for publicity of contributions made for 
the purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in 
Congress are elected,” approved June 25, 1910, to extend the 
same to elections for United States Senators and for presidential 
electors, and to regulate, control, and limit campaign and other 
contributions and expenditures in connection with such elec- 
tions, and to define corrupt practices in connection therewith, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5488) for the relief of Nels A. Levang; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MYERS (for Mr. FLETCHER) : 

A bill (S. 5439) for the relief of the Southern States Lumber 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 5440) to reduce night work in post offices; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) to permit the issuance of 
medical and other supplies to the American National Red Cross 
for a temporary period; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 

Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 5379) validating certain homestead en- 
tries, Which. was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. REED submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have un article prepared 
by B. F. Long, of North Carolina, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EPITOME FROM A CHAPTER ON THB FOURTH CIRCUIT. 
[By B. F. Long, of North Carolina.] 


Se There is nothing so powerful as truth. and often nothing so 
strange.” : 

Statement in regard to the acts of Congress relating to the Su- 
preme Court, the precedents of Presidents in 8 thereto, the 
ages of judges when appointed, length of service after 70 years old, 
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and a comparison of the fourth circuit and the three adjacent circuits, 
to wit, the third, the fifth, and sixth. 

The Judicial Code, section 116, creates nine judicial circuits and 
provides—section 119—for an allotment by the Supreme Court of its 
members, one each, to a circuit, among the nine circuits; it provides— 
section’ 215—that the Supreme Court of the United States shall con- 
sist ot a Chief Justice and eight associates justices, or nine ges, 
corresponding in number to the number of circuits. Although there is 
no mandatory provision requiring each circuit to have at all times a 
member of the Supreme Court appointed from the residents within its 
boundaries, such, nev eless, is contemplated — the statutory allot- 
ment and assignmen and is really the spirit the laws, for all the 
circuits are of equal ity, vest rights P and 
subject to the same duties, obligations, and regulations. It is there- 
fore clear, upon the broad and just grounds of equality and a ped 
that one circuit shall not have two judges while a sister circuit has 
none. 

We do not discuss the reasons, but we nevertheless state facts 
which are of deep concern, relative to the exclusion since 1864—51 
years—ot the fourth circuit (Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Caroiina) from a seat on the Supreme Bench. 
Exclusion for 51 years, since the death of Taney, challenges attention 
and arouses inquiry. it is fair to look further and observe what has 
been done in these 51 years in States and circuits contiguous to the 
fourth on the north south, and west of it. 

During these 51 years the third circuit, adjoining the fourth on the 
north, has had the following members of the court: 

1, William Strong, 1870-1880. 

2. J. P. Bradley, 1870-1892. 

3. George Shiras, 1892. 


4. Justice Pitney. 
During the same time the fifth circuit, on the south, has had: 
1. W. B. Wood, 1880-1887. 
2. L. Q. C. Lamar, 1888-1893. 
3. Justice and Chief Justice White, 1894. 
4. Justice Joseph Lamar. 
y porig the same 51 years the sixth circuit, adjoining on the west, 
as had: 
1. Chief Justice Chase, 1864-1873. 
2. Chief Justice Waite, 1874-1888. 


3. Edwin M. Stanton, 1869 (but did not qualify). 
oak Justice Swayne, appointed in 1862, but served 17 years after 
B John Marshall Harlan, 1877. 


Stanley Matthews, 1881-1889. 
. H. B. Brown, 1890. 
8. Howell Jackson, 1893. 
Justice Day. 

10. Justice Lurton. 

11. Justice McReynolds. 

So it is a fact that the three adjacent circuits to the fourth have had 
these 19 recognitions, two full benches plus one, since the fourth has 
had a member. 

Comparisons usually are odious, but this one is not made with such 
motive. It is stated 45 to bring to light a condition which we be- 
lieve has not been called to the attention of the Executive. 

If the 10 Senators of the fourth circuit, heretofore representin, 
9,000,000 people, had presented this status of affairs to the Executive 1 
may be that the fourth circuit would have been restored to her rightful 
DS amongst the sisterhood of circuits. This state of affairs evi- 

ently has n overlòoked. But it is said that the 11 appointments 
in the sixth can be explained from the fact that so many Presidents 
have come from that circuit. If that is true, and a proper precedent, 
then the fact that the present Executive was born and reared in the 
fourth circuit makes it peculiarly proper for him at the proper time to 
restore the equilibrium. The opportunity may not come again in 
another half century. But, apart from this consideration, upon all the 
incontrovertible facts above set forth it is respectfully urged that the 
fourth circuit is entitled, agreeably to the manifest intention of the 
laws, to have a place of equality with her sister circuits. 

With regard to the five States composing the fourth circuit, it may 
be of interest to refer to their relations to the Department of Justice 
before the war, when they did have recognition. those early days 
Virginia was 8 on the Supreme Bench in the persons of : 

1. John Blair, 1789-1795. 

2. Bushrod Washington, 1798-1829. 

3. P. P. Barbour, 1836-1841. 

4. John Marshall, 1801-1835. 

5. Peter V. Daniels, 1841-1860. 

Representing a total service of 95 years. 
General Randolph, Lee, Wirt, and Mason. 

Maryland had on the bench: 

1. Thomas Johnson, 1791-1793. 

2. Samuel Chase, 1796-1811. 

8. Gabriel Duval, 1811-1836. 

4. Roger B. Taney, 1836-1804. 

resen a total service of TO years; and as . pi General 
she had Smith, Pinkney, Taney, Nelson, Johnson, and lately naparte. 

South Carolina had Rutledge appointed but not confirmed, and Wil- 
liam Johnson appointed in 1804 and served till 1834—30 years. As 
Attorney General she had one, . 2 S. Lagare. 

North Carolina had on the bench: 

1. James Iredell, i ip abe 


Virginia also had Attorneys 


with Oslerism. And so, too, is the sentiment of Homer, the atest 
poet of all time, for he s of “a green old age, unconscious of 


ys. 
has been advanced that as section 260 of the code pro- 
vides the judge may resign at 70, after 10 years’ service, and get full 


pay, that he should be barred from appointment if he is 60 or slightly 
over at appointment. This is a non sequitur. This has not been the 


custom. 
There is nothing in the law Pe ET gee retirement at 70, nor Fn 
10 years, nor arbitrarily or other- 


wang pay unless there is a service o 
wise barring appointment at a certain age, nor is there a limitation 


restricting the tion of the appointing power. 
There is the express provision favorable to age and service at 70, and 
there is also an express provision which shows for age—section 


216 of the code—which 

“The Associate Justices shall have precedence according to the 
dates of their commissions or, when the commissions of two or more 
of them bear the same date, according to their ages.” 

These are all the statutory rules relating to the age of the judge. 

The precedents for a century or more, established under the laws 
of Congress, in appointing lawyers of mature experience and to 
the Supreme Bench, are in direct conflict with the notion that he should 
be in ble when on the shady side of 60. Indeed, such a hard and 
fast rule, if followed, would bar many from Congress and from the 

esidency as well. Some men are stronger at 60 than others at 40. 
Each particular case heretofore has been determined upon its merits. 
Taney was appointed at 59 and served 283 years. aite was ap- 
pointed at 58 and served 14 years. Moore was appointed when quite 
young, but ill health compelled his resignation in four years. 

The appointments heretofore made establish the precedents and rules 
of action by the Executive at variance to modern suggestions that a 
man sho be effaced at or near 60. This contention is proven by 


Says: 


rthday : 

inted at 65 or 66. 

ted at 63 (served over 10 years). 
3. Rk r, appointed at 63. 

4. Wiliiam Strong, 3 at 62. 
5. Samuel Blatchford, appointed at 
6. Howell Jackson, appointed at 61. 
7. Justice Holmes, appointed at 61. 
8. Justice Shiras, appointed at 60. 
9 Ta 
1 


1. Judge Lurton, a 
2. Ward Hunt, appo. 
Lama 


62 (served over 11 years). 


. Chief Justice Taney, 1 at 59 (served 2831 years). 
10. Thomas Johnson, appointed at 59. 
1. Gabriel Duval, appointed at 59. 
. J. P. Bradley, — 1 at 58 (served 22 ey 
. Chief Justice Walte, appointed at 58 (served 14 years), 
14. Chief Justice Chase, appointed at 57. 
„ John Blair, appointed at 57. 
„John McKinley, appointed at 57. 
. Peter V. Daniels, appointed at 57. 
. W. B. Woods, appointed at 57. 
. Stanley Mathews, appointed at 57. 
. Justice Peckham, appointed at 57. 

21. Chief Justice Fuller, appointed at 56. 

22. Levi Woodbury, appointed at 56. 

It is a remarkable fact that 36 of the 56, the total of the predecessors 
of the present Chief Justice on the Supreme Bench, served riods 
ranging in time from 10 to 34 years, though mature in age at the date of 
their respective appointments. ‘The record is a wonderful one, demon- 
strating the large majority to have been men sound in body and mind 
ane capable of exacting and exalted service, virile exemplars of former 

ys. 

An examination of the record also discloses the remarkable fact that 
20 of the pages of the Supreme Court—nearly one-third of all who 
ever served after appointment—served long periods, varying in time, 
after they reached 70, besides the long service before 70. 

In verification of the statement their ages and names and the 
length of service after 70, is given as follows: 

1. Chief Justice Taney served after 70 years old 171 years. 

2. Duvall served after 70 years old 124 years. 

3. ware served after 70 years old 10% years. . 

Field served after 70 years old 10 years. 

5. Marshall served after 70 years old 9% years. 

6. Nelson served after 70 years old 92 years. 

7. Catron served after 70 years old 9 years. 

8. Bradley served after 70 years old 8§ years. 

9. Cushing served after 70 years old 84 years. 

10. Harlan served after 70 years old 84 years. 

11, Clifford served after 70 years old 7 years. 

12. Smith Thompson served after 70 te old 61 years, 
3 years. 

. Daniels served after 70 years old 6 years. 

. Swayne served after 70 years old 6 years. 

. Grier served after 70 years old 5, years. 

. Gray after 70 years old 4% years. 

. Miller served after 70 years old 4 Ye 
Blackford served after 70 years old 33 years. 
. Waite served after 70 years old 13 years. 


LONGEVITY ON THE BENCH AND AT THE nan. 
The completion by Lord Halsbury, on September 3, of his ninetieth 


ear reminds one of many remarkable cases of ge pb both on the 
ch and at the bar. he illustrious Sergt. Sir John Maynard was 
at his death in his -ninth year, having been a_ few 


months of his death Lord py soe el en of the 
Hon. James Fitzgerald, the Prime Sergeant of Ireland, died in 1834, 
in his ninty-fourth year, after a great career at the bar in Ireland 
and in the Irish and English Houses of Parliament, pank uited 
with the offer of a peerage, which was, however, declined. r. bert 
Holmes died in 1859, in iis ninety-fourth wear, as father of the Irish 
bar, of which he was an acknowledged leader although a stuff 1 775 
man, having refused the highest promotion and the office of solicitor 
eneral, Lord Plunket, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died in 1854 in 
fis ninetieth year; Lord Lyndhurst at his death in 1864 was 90; 
Lord Brougham at his death in 1869 had all but completed his nine- 
tieth year; and Lord St. Leonards at his death in 1875 was 94. The 
Right’ Hon. Thomas Lefroy, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, who 
presided over the Irish Court of Queen's Bench in 1866 when he was 
past 90, died in 1869 in his ninety-third year. Vice Chancellor Bacon, 
who died in 1895 in his ninety-seventh 
the duties of vice chancellor till 1886, 
Gowan, who died in 1910 in his ninety-sixth year, h 
record of 60 years of judicial work. (Law Notes, Nov. 15, 1915. 
oe are a few who grew old—not in years byt in deeds, service, 
and honor, 


1916. 


We have illustrious examples in the different States where eminent 
judges, cotemporaries of some of the justices mentioned above, served 
on the bench long after they had reached three score and ten. Two of 
these may be mentioned because they made State, National, and inter- 
national reputations—Chief Justice Richmond M. Pearson and Chief 
Justice Thomas Ruffin. Pearson was unsurpassed in America. as a 
common-law lawyer and judge. Ruffin was a familiar acquaintance 
of Marshall and Kent, and by them and such as they was esteemed 
one of the ablest judges in all branches of the law who ever 
sided over courts among English-speaking people. It may be added 
that no lawyer, perhaps, in America eyer rendered more efficient and 
lasting service to his country than John B. Minor, professor of com- 
mon and statute law of the University of Virginia, who died in the 
harness when he had passed his four score years. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the only court from whose 
judgments there is no apoa: None but the judgments of the Lord 
are just and righteous altogether.” Nevertheless in the government of 
men the power must be lodged somewhere for final arbitrament, and 
where mankind hope justice and righteousness may be established. 
This transcendent power is given the Supreme Court. This Supreme 
Court magnifies the importance of its decrees and that these guardians 
of the Constitution, the life, liberty, and perpetuity of the Union shall 
be Se in wisdom and virtue and mature in years and experience. 

This statement is made to present a few obscured or forgotten truths. 
The best way to arrive at the truth is to examine things as they actu- 
sar have been, now are, aud not as they are imagined or fancied to be 
either by ourselves or others. From what has heretofore been stated, 
it logically follows when two of the circuits each have two members 
of the court that two others are denied membership, and this in- 
evitably results in inequality. This has not always been so as to any 
one of the nine, except as to the fourth for the last half century. His- 
tory will associate the discrimination with the penalties of the Civil 
War. The appointing power of the present can view the past with 
poise and calmness and recall Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina were four of the original 13, whose first succession 
established this great Republic; and although three of them joined the 
second secession they paid the debt in full of the vanquished, without 
murmur, and without dishonor, and became again more powerful con- 
stituents of a restored Union. The immediate procedents of exclusion 
were set at the close of the war, and unhappily acquiesced in since, 
but the time has come when the sunshine of fraternity and equality 
should break through and dispel the long-continued eclipse. The Most 
High visited upon his chosen people a sentence of wandering in the 
wilderness of only 40—not 51 years. 

The sole purpose of this simple statement will be effected if in any: 
wise the appointing power is aided in an examination of the facts, to 
the end that equality and justice shall be reestablished between cir- 
cuits and States of equal 
rights under the laws. 

Although, since the end of reconstruction, these five States—prac- 
tically one-ninth of the Republic—have been accorded the untrammelled 
right to vote in presidential elections, and to have representation in 
Congress, their sole N e and hope for Sa recon representation in 
the other—the Judicial department—has been in the appointing power. 

Is it not one of the most notable occurrences in our history that 
this great people throughout their humiliation of a half century have 
porne it patiently and without uttering a word of complaint or criti- 
cism? 

Since there is no virtue so great and godlike as justice, does not this 
extraordinary situation appeal to the head and heart of a thoughtful 
President, capable of “hearing courteously, considering soberly, an- 
swering wisely, and deciding impartially?” 


ARMY. DENTAL CORPS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I present a letter 
from William C. Crenshaw, of Atlanta, Ga., president of the Na- 


dignity and power and entitled to equal 


tional Association of Dental College Faculties, addressed to- 


the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overaran], which 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
ATLANTA, ĠA., March 23, 1916. 
Hon. LEE S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Drau Sin: You were a member of the Senate Military Committee 
and actively interested in several — 26 Dental Corps bills which were 
considered and reported by the committee and passed by the Senate, 
each of which bills provided that the three grades of rank of lieu- 
tenant, captain, and major should be :vailable to the Dental Corps 
subject to the same periods of service required in the case of Medical, 
Pay, and other Staff Corps. You were particularly interested in 
minimizing the discrimination in the matter of rank and status which 
the Congress was infiuenced, through unidentified and mysterious 
sources, to inflict on the dental profession and its schools. 

J therefore write you to again assure you of the profession's appre- 
ciation of your interest in the object stated, and also to urgently 
ask a continuance of your active support of an effort to so amend 
the dental provisions of the pending Army reorganization bill that the 
Dental Corps may, for the sake of its efficiency and because of the im- 
measurable effect of its military status on the civil status of the 
profession, be accorded rank and a military status commensurate 
with the profession's civil status and with the importance of its 
function in preserving and restoring the health, comfort, and efficiency 
of these of our fellow citizens who are called to arms in defense of the 
democracy of our country and of our country’s claim to accord its 
People equal opportunity without discriminating distinctions. 

he executive and the legislative branches of the Goyernment have 
been in accord with the general policy of placing the several staff 
corps on a parity in the matter of rank and pay, so that the highly 
educated specialist in medicine and surgery and the specially trained 
officers of the Pay and other Staff Corps are on an equal footing. Ex- 
perience has porai the wisdom of this policy, while digressions there- 
from result in discriminating distinctions destructive of the esprit 
de corps essential to efficiency and economy. 

The claim made but a few years ago in behalf of the Medical and 
other Staff Corps that equality of rank and pay should obtain between 
officers educated at their own expense and those educated at Govern- 
ment expense has not only been established as just. but has resulted 
in attracting to both the Army and the Na edical Corps a more 
highly cducated, broadly qualified, and notably efficient class of sur- 
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geons. The same claim and the same reasoning would apply with 
equal force and similar results in the case of dental officers who treat 
those of our fellow citizens whose lives are offered in defense of their 
country. ‘To deny the dental surgeon an equality with other officers 
whose function is the amelioration of human suffering and the preserva- 
tion of human efficiency, and instead attempt to degrade him to the 
military position of the Army horse doctor, carries with it an equal 
degradation of the soldier to the level of the military horse. 

Many of your colleagues are convinced—in fact, it is almost uniformly 
recognized—that the Army and Navy personnel require and have a 
right to expect the Government to provide the most competent general 
medical and special surgical service available, and it is also generally 
recognized that there can not be an equality in the competency of the 
service rendered by the several different professions represented in 
the Army and Navy if there is not also an equality in their social, 
professional, and official status. 

In support of the object of the amendment, a tentative draft of 
which you indorsed to nator CHAMBERLAIN on the 17th instant, 1 
append hereto excerpts from the views of the Military Committees of 
the Senate and House on similar bills, which were expressed in their 
official reports, and also the views of many nondental men of promi- 
nence in the educational affairs of the country, and additionally some 
data bearing on the high status and the extraordinary results accom- 
1 by the Canadian Army Dental Corps, and also on the unparal- 
eled results of the dental service in connection with the European war. 

Surge is surgery, whether practiced by a medical doctor or a 
doctor of dental surgery. There was never a greater contribution to 
the science and art of surgery nor a more blessed boon to sufferin 
mankind everywhere, especially to the soldier wounded on the field o 
battle, than the discovery and application by dental surgeons of surgical 
anesthesia, 

I will probably send Senator SMITH a copy of the above referred to 
collection of data on the subject and ask him to have it printed and 
made available to other Senators who are interested in the attainment 
of this almost universally approved object. 

With a deep sense of gratitude to you personally and in behalf of 
my profession, I remain, 

Yours, very sincerely, 


WILLIAM C. CRENSHAW, 
President of the National Association 
of Dental College Faculties. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10384. An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to 
and the residence of aliens in the United States was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


UNITED STATES BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 27) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That there be page 20,000 copies of the revised edition of United 
States bankruptcy laws, as prepared by the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the House of Representatives, the said 20,000 copies to 
be distributed as follows: Three thousand copies to the Senate olding 
room, 3, copies for the Senate document room, 7, copies for 
the House folding room, and 7,000 copies for the House document 
room. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 26) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be 5 as a House document 1,500 copies of the 
journal of the fiftieth national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, for the year 1916, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with illus- 
trations, 1,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the House and 
500 for the use of the Senate. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask leave, out of order, at this 
time to introduce an amendment to the so-called military bill. 
I am introducing the amendment now in order that it may be 
printed for the consideration of Senators. 

Briefly stated, the amendment provides pay for militia ofti- 
cers above the rank of captain who are engaged in active 
service, : 

I also ask to have printed in the Ryconp a number of tele- 
grams bearing upon the subject matter of the amendment. 

The military bill, as it is drawn, deprives all officers above 
the rank of captains serving with their companies of pay. The 
alleged basis for that action is that officers above the rank of 
captain do no work of importance. It is claimed that they do 
not give their time and labor to the upbuilding of the National 
Guard. 

In order to ascertain whether the allegations referred to 
were founded in fact or otherwise, I sent two forms of tele- 
grams to various oflicers of the National Guard which I ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp. One of these forms was sent to 
captains commanding companies. The other form was sent to 
oflicers above the rank of captain. I employed the two forms 
and catised them respectively to be sent to the classes of officers 
referred to for this reason: Those sent to captains commanding 
companies would elicit answers from men who will, under the 
terms of the bill, receive pay. The amendment does not in any 
manner affect their pay, therefore, their opinions and statements 
of fact are in no manner colored by interest. The other tele- 
gram sent to officers who will be affected by the amendment I 
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propose affords them an opportunity to frankly state their 
views, and the facts relative to the character of service by them 
rendered. 

I ask leave to insert in the Recor: First, a copy of the tele- 
gram sent by me to officers above the rank of captain together 
with the answers by me received thereto. Second, a copy of the 
telegram sent by me to the captains commanding companies 
together with the answers I received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hors in the chair). 
Without objection, it is se ordered. 

Mr. REED. The copy of the telegram sent by me to officers 
above the rank of captain is as follows: 


[Telegram,] 


ApriL 9, 1916. 


In justification of Senate bill which fails to provide pay for other 
than company officers, it is claimed that staff officers do not devote any 
considerable rtion of their time to military work. How much of 

our time and money do you annually devote to the National Guard? 


e immediately. x 4 
AMES Rub. 


The replies received from officers above the rank of captain 
are as follows: 2 
NeEvADA, Mo., April 10, 1916. 


Senator JAMES A. REED. 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Commanding general is responsible for instruction, discipline, gov- 
ernment, equipment, condition, movement, and o tions of National 
Guard, requiring his constant supervision and a tion, devoting very 
large part of his time, as he must pass upon everything. ‘Colonels are 
responsible for instruction and discipline of their 9 keeping 
up strength and interest, visiting companies, maae correspondence, 
and countless matters requiring fully half their time In city regiments. 
Majors are required to su drill of their battalions, giving four 
nights each week in country regiments; majors visit towns in which 
companies are stationed, supervising same. Brigade and regimental 
adjutants, quartermasters, and in tors of rifle practice handle all 
work and correspondence of their departments, giving zay half their 
time in addition to other duties. officers above named devote much 
time to study schools and correspondence ‘schools to keep abreast of 
pro in military matters. 

uties of company commander * ry much time, and pay should be 
at least as much as that provided in the Senate bill, but lieutenants 
are given proportionat o much, as they give relatively much less 
than any other officer in this Guard; as between captains and 
Heutenants the relative pay fixed in Hay bill is much more equitable 
than in Senate bill. In National Guard of this State amount of time 
devoted to military duties is, erally spea „ dn direct ratio to 
Tank of the office, and in strict fairness pay should be proportional to 
rank, as it is with enlisted men in this bill, and with officers in the 
Army. However, we regard the provisions of the Hay bill, fixing the 
pay of all officers above the de of mapan at the same sum fixed for 
at grade as based upan the principle that the higher officers are 
pos nag to make greater sacrifice of their time, and we therefore earn- 
estly Indorse the rates of pay fixed in section 76 of the ge bill. We 
call attention to the fact that section 112 of the Senate bill provides 
that only officers paid under section 108 shall be called in case of war. 
If these two sections stand no officer above the rank of captain would be 
eligible to Federal service in war. We are in the National Guard to 
serve the United States. 


Harvey C. CLARK, 
Brigadier Gencral Commanding. 

A. B. DONNELLY, 

cn cl First Regiment. 


. A. Racrp, 
Calonel Second Regiment. 


F. A. LAMB, 

Colonel Third Regiment, 
J. D. MCNEELEY, 
se a Fourth Regiment. 


. M, STAYTON, 
Major Battalion Ficid Artillery. 


Sr. Josern, Mo., April 9, 1016, 


Janes A. Rund, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Relative to representation that colonels, and so forth, of militia do not 
devote any considerable time to it, will state that between 400 and 500 
communications pertaining to militia originate in or are forwarded, 
transmitted, or received in my office each month, including militia orders, 
letters, reports, returns, vouchers, rr ob go are! and so forth. My tele- 
phone toll bill on military business past month was $25. Two-thirds 
of my time is devoted to my regiment and I make a living with the other 
third. Two-thirds of the work of my law-office stenographer is military 
office suite is devoted to mili work. About 
30 diferent forms of printed military blanks are required to be used. 
Am willing to brin o Washington, without Government Expense, a 
couple of trunks full of military files of my office to substantiate above, 
asking only in return that if enemies of the National Guard are found to 
have misrepresented on this point their statements on all others be 
regarded with suspicion. If any Senator who opposes Federal support 
to brigade, regimental, and battalion commanders will personally visit 
any near-by regimental headquarters of Washington or Baltimore 
National Guard and go through the files, he will be surprised at the ex- 
tent of work involved and will turn against those upon whom he has 
heretofore relied for Information. Gen. Clark devotes two-thirds of his 
time to military work, notwithstanding he is a prominent lawyer. My 
majors devote considerable time to work of instruction, organization, 
and inspection. My adjutant devotes two or three hours a day to mili- 
tary work. For any further information wire me. Am ready to back all 
statements with proof. 


work; one-half of m 


Joun D. McNEELY, 
Colonel Fourth Missouri Infantry, 


APRIL 10, 


Sr. Josern, Mo., April 9, 1946. 
James A. REED, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Relative to Senate bill refusing recognition to officers above rank of 
captain, permit me to state that our ye commander, Gen. Clark, 
was lieutenant colonel of Volunteers in Spanish War. Long prior to 
reviously an enlisted man. I am 
litary School, where I was a cadet 

ment in Volunteers, 1898-99. 
y gradual promotion. Lieutenant colonel and 
majors of regiment have been officers for from 14 to 25 years and earned 
8 by service. I submit that it would be ited discouraging to 
em if Congress declares promotion earned by faithful service deprived 
them of recognition under the bill. 
Joun D. MCNEELY, 


Colonel Fourth Missouri Ingantry. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916, 
Senator JAMES A. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Statement that field and staff officers devote but little time to guard 
absolutely untrue and ridiculous on its face. As colonel of the First In- 
fantry I average five nights a week and every spare moment I can get 
away from ig, dos siness. Majors and staff officers I require to be present 


three nights, ides calling on them occasio; in the daytime. Thurs- 
cay 1 8 week these officers are required to at the armory from 6 
0 „ m. 


Is the Senate willing to believe ay business, or the Gov- 
ernment itself, could be conducted successfully if the head of it or the 
executive oe morning gave it but little time? The colonel and his staff 
occupy relatively the same position to a regiment as the President and 
his inet ne > R 8 ä 1 ht have a com- 
pany ca an e soldier and deserving of promotion to major, or 
especially fitted for the staff. If his means were limited, he could not 
give up pay of company officer and assume expense as major with- 


Anrnun P. DONNELLY, 
Colonel First Infantry. 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., April 9, 1918, 
Tames A. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

I spend many days in inspecting scattered companies and keeping them 
up to standard. have been a captain for years, and I find that a 
major spends more time out of the city. His work is more difficult than 
that of a captain. He, too, should receive pay. 

J. E. Recor, Major. 


Tunx rox. Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington, D. C.. 
Have been an officer in the National Guard since 1902. Service con- 
tinuous; company commander greater portion of that time; have made 
robably 10 or more trips inspecting and instructing companies; not in 
Borio town in the past year. 


W. D. STEPP, 
Major, Fourth Infantry, National Guard. 
The copy of telegrams sent by me to captains of companies is 
as follows: 


(Telegram.] 
Arai. 9, 1916. 
In justification of Senate bill, which fails to provide pay for other 
than company officers, it is Claimed generals, colonels, tha, „ and staff 


officers do not in fact devote any considerable portion of their time to 
military work. Wire facts. Also have captains commanding companies 
wire statements of amount of work done by generals, colonels, majors, 
and staff officers. Must have answers immediately. 

James A. NEED, 


The replies received from captains commanding companies are 


as follows: 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 


Senator James A. Rzno, 
Washington, D. C. 

Information received here to the effect that claims are made in 
Washington that 
but little time to 
commanders of the First Infantry, National Guard of 
evening the undersigned decided to protest the attempt to exclude above 
t all these officers devote at least 


igher the rank the 
This applies from 


Kansas City, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. RRED, 
Washington, DÐ. 0.: 

We earnestly indorse the rates of fixed in the Hay bill. The 
higher the officer the more ‘time he is — sew to give the service, 
This applies to every officer in the Natio: Guard, 

Capt. F. G. Ward; Capt. W. E. Coe; Capt. John Constable; 

Capt. W. B. Johnson; Capt. C. F. Jones; Capt. T. C. 

; Capt. W. A. Smith: Capt. F. W. Hardin Capt. 

A. Barnes; Capt. G. E. Sanstrom; Capt. W. 0 — 
Capt. A. Johnson. 


egy 
— 


1916. 
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Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator JAMES — a: 
ashington, D. 0.: 

Colonel e practically all his armas to apa a rs and 
staff officers’ presence required three nights a wee Senate blk pro- 
vides promotion must be made from guard. No company officer who 
was being reimbursed for time and capers could afford assume addi- 
tional expense of colonel, major, and staff officer and at the same time 
sacrifice the small amount the Government gave him as company officer. 
As a result would be impossible to fill vacancies in higher rank, or else 
have inefficiency on account of their wealth. We would have a lot of 
companies with no directing head. 

N. B.COMFORT, 
Captain Machine Gun Company. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator JAMES A. REED, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Hope vou offer rege pyri to include all officers in pay provision of 
Senate bill. Strength of a regiment ilies in its colonel, ma. N and staff 
officers, as well as company officers. They are compelled to spend as 
much time as anyone—never less than three nights a week. 

J. J. Kon, 
Captain Company M. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington. D. 0.: 

Bul should include field and staff officers in Pay, Absolutely neces- 
sary or legislation will be a failure. If present officers should resign, 
no company officer would accept additional expense and worry of field 
officer, thereby losing pay as company officer. 

JOHN SCHWEITZER, ` 
Captain Company L. 


TRENTON, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator JAMES A. RRED, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Officers of higher rank have more responsibility, and much is required 
of them, having attained their rank by reason of having served in the 
various lower grades. Their continued services is, in my judgment, 
very necessary. 

W. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Captain, Fourth Infantry, National Guard of Missouri. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The higher the rank of officer in National Guard, more time, expense, 
and responsibility. Organization would fall if they neglected their 


business. 
G. M. Fauanx, 
Captain Company E. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 8, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington, D. O. 

If your statement of time devoted by geld and staff officers were cor- 
rect, there would be to regimental organiza 
tions instead of 1 homogeneous whole. 

J. R. ROBINSON, 
Captain Company G. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator JAMES A. 
Washington, D. O.: 


time as company officers ; their expense isa 
3 
` Captain Company H. 


Sr. Louvis, Mo., April. 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Successful administration of a regiment requires more time of colonel 
and rand s officers than anyone. I personally declined a major's 
commission on account of time and expense. 

A. R. SOURWEIN 


Captain Company 0. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED 
Washington, D. O. 
Our colonel devotes more time to regiment than any man in service; 
staff officers and majors same time as company commanders, 
R. W. RomBaver, 
Captain Company B. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1916 
Senator James A. 
Washington, D. C.: 

No truth in statement about field and staff officers; the passage of 
bill failing to provide R for —— moasa would result in this or- 
ganization weaken the immeasurably. 

J. F. CARMACK, 
tain Company I. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Re ent could not exist if colonel and staff failed to give time and 


attention. 
Gro. W. ele 
tain Company A. 


tion, but 12 little organiza- | „An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
Senator JAMES A. 
Wachtnoton, D. 0.: 
Colonel, majors, staff officers devote fully as much time as compan pany 
officers. . ure to provide pay unjust, and would operate to preven 
any captain accepting promotion or serving on staff. 


UNTHER MEIER, 
Captain Company D. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 9, 1916, 
Senator James A. REED, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Colonel devotes practically all his evenings and oe part of days 
to guard; majors and staff officers compelled to stan 
company officers. Hope bill is amended to include them in pay. 

FRED BOTTGER, 
Captain Company K. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo., April 9, 1916. 
JAMES A, REED, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Colonel of regiment, being highest rank, does more work than com- 
pany commander. Paper work of company multiplied in his ofice by 
or 14, same being. number of subordinate. organizations dealt with by 
colonel and adjutan 


Cuas. E. HOLT, 
Captain Company A. s Fourth 3 Missouri. 
9 and Adjutant, Fourth e 
~ Pierce Ciıry, Mo., April 10, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A, REED, 


United States — Washington, D. C.. 

The higher the rank the more time given the service. This applies 
to every officer from brigadier general to second lieutenant. We ear- 
nestly 8 rate of pay fixed in Hay bill. 

Elmer Throwbridge, Captain Company A, Second Infantry, 
National Guard Missouri; Ed. C. Clarke, Captain Com- 
pan B, Second Infantry National 8 8 
oseph H. Hull, Captain Company C C lt Infan 
National Guard Missouri A. p 
cre peor D, Second Infantry, National . Missouri; 
Martin, . Com y E, Second Infantry, 
National Guard A. Hibler, Captain Com- 


= Second 3 National Guar Missouri ; 
S. A. Fil Unghacr, rants a company A G, Secon Infantry, 
National uard Misso A. Nesbit, Capt 


8 I. Second fare flag 9 Guard Missouri ; 
Frey, Captain Companya Second Infantry, 
National Guard Missouri m. Moon, Captain Com- 
pany L, Second Infantry, National Guard Missouri; 
ym. A. lesby, S — 11 . M. Second Infantry, 
National Guard M. Williams, Capta 
Machine Gun eee 


DUTY ON SUGAR. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I think, Mr. President, we are now in posi- 


| tion to resume the consideration of the sugar bill. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled 


Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 8, 1913. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had intended address- 
ing the Senate at some length upon the substitute reported by 


| the Committee on Finance of the Senate to the House bill re- 


| pealing the free-sugar clause of the Underwood tariff bill. I 
The colonel has to devote more time; pg no staff officers same | 


quite realize, as we all do here, that the main controversy with 
regard to this matter will most probably take place as the result 
of the conference between the two Houses upon their dis- 
agreement. I can not, however, permit the bill to come to a 
vote without at least expressing myself with regard to the sub- 
stitute reported by the committee, because of the great interest 
which Louisiana has as the result of this legislation. 

These are unusual times and on every hand the question of 
preparing this country for defense because of the conditions 
existing in Europe has focused the public mind upon what pre- 
paredness really contemplates. Of course, we all understand 
that preparedness has for its primary purpose the organization 
upon some systematic and scientific plan of the various arms of 
defense used during times of war. But conditions in Europe 
have shown us that that alone will not suffice to have this 


| country thoroughly prepared for its defense. So we see in 


some quarters that efforts are being made to prepare the com- 
mercial conditions of the country against the result of the 
European war after it shall have terminated. 

Suggestions have come to Congress, ‘through various sources, 
as to the necessity of various preparations and for the enact- 
ment of some laws to save the industries of this country from 
the dumping on the American market of a large quantity of 
goods cheaply produced after the close of the war in Europe. 
Other suggestions have come to us in the shape, for instance, 
of the suggestion that there should be a protective tariff upon 
dyestuffs, in order that we may not be entirely dependent upon 
Germany for those commodities essential to the manufacture of 
the clothing of the people of this country. Various other sug- 
gestions have been made; for instance, such as the construction 
of a plant or plants in order to produce the nitrates of this 
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country. All of these suggestions have grown out of condi- 
tions that have made the necessity for them apparent, as the 
result of the war in Europe. I take it, that sugar comes in 
the category of things as to which we ought to prepare as the 
result of conditions that we find existing in the two largest 
sugar-consuming countries now engaged in the war. 

Let us note, for instance, the conditions of Germany. Ger- 
many, which heretofore has produced more sugar than was nec- 
essary for her own consumption, was enabled, because of that 
surplus production, to build up a large trade with England by 
disposing of her surplus sugar upon that market, which enabled 
her to purchase goods from England for the use of the German 
people. Germany to-day, though practically closed from out- 
side traffic, and certainly unable to get any sugar from any- 
where else, finds herself enabled to furnish her people with the 
sugar requisite for their everyday consumption. We find that 
the price of sugar in Germany, because of the policy pursued 
by Germany, has not yet reached 5 cents a pound. England, 
which heretofore had purchased sugar so very cheaply of Ger- 
many, because of the overproduction of sugar in that country, 
found herself at the outset of the war closed from a market 
that had theretofore supplied her with sugar, and found her- 
self under the necessity of approaching our supply market in 
order to secure the necessary quantity of sugar to supply her 
people. 

What has been the result? The result is that sugar is selling 
in England to-day at 9 cents a pound, as compared with less 
than 5 cents in Germany, simply because, on the one hand, 
Germany was prepared to meet those conditions and England 
was totally unprepared. The policy which this bill suggests, if 
carried out by this Government, must inevitably place us in the 
same situation should we at some subsequent time become in- 
volved in a great contest—which I hope will never occur—and 
will place us in the identical position in which we find England 
to-day. If we have not prepared ourselves to produce either 
from a domestic source or through our insular possessions suf- 
ficient sugar to supply the American people, we shall find our- 
selves in the same attitude in which we find the British people 
to-day. Not only will we have to pay double or thrice the normal 
price of sugar, but we shall be compelled, in order to enable 
us to secure the quantity of sugar requisite to supply the Amer- 
ican people, to submit ourselves to other difficulties. For in- 
stance, over and above the enhanced value of sugar to the 
British people, because of the war in Europe, we find that 
within the first year and a half of the contest, while the British 
people were compelled to pay over $125,000,000 in excess of 
what they had been paying for the same quantity of sugar in 
the year and a half preceding that time, in order to get this 
sugar, she was compelled to encroach upon our source of supply; 
and the American people, taking no part at all in the war, have 
found themselves contributing on that one item alone over 
$175,000,000 because of the advanced price of sugar, through the 
competition of the British people with us upon the market from 
which we draw our supply. 

Iam calling attention to these facts, because the policy which 
this bill as amended by the Senate Finance Committee would 
place upon the domestic production must of necessity stop the 
development of that industry and must of necessity place us in 
the same condition in which England was in August, 1914, when 
the great war broke out. 

But, Mr. President, looking at the report of the committee 
with regard to this legislation, I find this statement: 

In making this recommendation your committee regrets that owin 
to the abnormal conditions, both as respects the revenues and . 
tures of the Government, on account of the European war and legisla- 
tion made necessary by it, the revenue requirements make it inexpedient 
at this time to dispense with the revenues which will acerue to the 
Treasury from the temporary continuance of existing duties upon sugar 
and the other articles of the sugar schedule hereinbefore enumerated. 

The committee states that it regrets that it is at this time 
compelled to permit the continuance of the existing duty for a 
period of four years. I feel indeed sorry, Mr. President—and I 
know that the regret which I express at the attitude of the 
party to which I belong is shared by the people whom I repre- 
sent, who also lend their allegiance to the Democratic Party—I 
regret indeed that the party does not find itself able to afford 
more opportunity, more consolation, as the result of this legis- 
lation, than is contemplated by this report and by the utterances 
of Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

We have looked at the sugar situation from many viewpoints ; 
we have had our trials and tribulations in regard to it for the 
last four years. The industry has been in a condition tottering 
upon the verge of absolute bankruptcy. Many of those engaged 


in it in the last few years have gone into bankruptcy; many 
others have survived by extraordinary efforts to maintain them- 
selves until the prices were enhanced as the result of the war 
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going on in Europe. We had hoped that when this 
taken it would define the attitude of the Democratic Party on 
this question, and that that attitude would be one affording 
some opportunity for those in Louisiana engaged in the indus- 
try to continue it without having, as they have had for the last 
three years, the threat of the annihilation of that industry hang- 
ing over them. Of course, under this policy, while this tariff 
will help them during the period of four years in contemplation 
by this bill, if that is the final action of Congress; yet we must 
know that, as a result of that policy, there can be no advance- 
ment in the development of the industry and that no additional 
money can possibly be invested in an industry the life of which 
is fixed by statute and the life of which can not be extended be- 
yond the limitation fixed in the statute. 

So, I say, I regret that the people of Louisiana can find so 
little consolation at this time when the party declares that its 
purpose to continue the present duty for a period of four years 
is not dependent upon whether it may accrue to their interest 
or not; it is not dependent upon whether they are to receive that 
sort of encouragement at the hands of the party to which they 
belong; but it depends solely and entirely upon the condition of 
the Treasury; that their condition is not to be consulted, but 
solely and exclusively the condition of the Treasury is to be con- 
sulted in legislating with regard to that industry. This is a 
keen disappointment to me, as a Democrat, It will prove a keen 
disappointment to the Democrats of Louisiana, 

I do not want to make it appear that the people engaged in 
the production of sugar in Louisiana want to be discriminated 
in favor of by any legislation by Congress. All they ask is to be 
treated upon an impartial equality with other people engaged in 
other industries throughout the country. They are not asking 
at the hands of Congress, they are not asking at the hands of 
the Democratic membership of the other House or of this that 
they be selected with a view of being favored, but they do in- 
sist upon the declaration of the platform of their party; they 
do insist that they shall have that same equal and fair treat- 
ment that other industries in the country are receiving and are 
admitted to be receiving under the same bill which we seek to 
amend here. That that industry should be selected from the 
other industries of the country, that it should be ordered 
when not needed, to stand aside or to come forward and deliver 
whenever the Treasury is without funds, and that it should be 
turned out of doors whenever the Treasury has sufficient money 
to administer the Government is not Democratic, and it does 
not appeal to the sense of fairness and justice of any man; yet 
that is the attitude in which that industry is placed. The 
people of Louisiana are told, in substance, as in so many words, 
“ Whenever the Treasury requires you to contribute toward the 
maintenance of the Government, you can come forward and 
deliver your share of the taxes to conduct the Government, but 
whenever we can raise such taxes in some other way then you 
must stand out and be extinguished, because there is no need 
for your services.” I do not believe that that attitude could be 
sustained before the American people if that issue were per- 
mitted to be presented to them, because their sense of fairness, 
their sense of justice, would not permit that attitude to be held 
very long on this floor or elsewhere. 

Mr. President, what has been the attitude of the party to 
which I belong, with regard to this matter, since it has come 
into power? Just prior to the presidential election the House 
of Representatives passed a bill putting this article on the free 
list. When the conyention was held at Baltimore that propo- 
sition was pending before the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
After the platform had been written and the candidate of the 
party had been selected the Senate Committee on Finance re- 
ported upon the free-sugar bill which had been passed by the 
other House and reported as a substitute for the House free- 
sugar proposition a bill carrying practically the same duty as 
exists to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not wish to disturb 
the Senator, but I want to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will not the Senator admit that the 
Baltimore platform contains specific approval of the tariff- 
schedule bills passed by the House of Representatives? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I will not admit that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, nor will I discuss that proposition. I had intended going 
over the entire subject matter, but I do not wish to detain the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But I will not admit that, of course, nor 
will I discuss it at this time. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Just one other question. Will the Senator 
put in his remarks the words of the Baltimore platform on 
that point? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The words of the Baltimore platform? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; on the tariff-schedule bills passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator and I have thrashed that 
out time and time again, and I could no more convince him 
than he could convince me. The difference between the Senator 
and myself is that I was one of those who drafted the platform 
and the Senator was not. So we can not convince one another. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to bother the Senator, but 
I only have the knowledge that Democrats generally have from 
what the committee did and what the convention adopted. I 
should just like to ask the Senator, so that he will not misrepre- 
sent the attitude of the party, to put in connection with his 
remarks, or read now to the Senate and to the country, what 
the platform at Baltimore said about the tariff-schedule bills of 
the House of Representatives, one ef which was the bill provid- 
ing for free sugar? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I will not do that, either. 
I have stated already that the Senator and I have discussed that 
on many occasions, and I have no hope of converting the Senator 
from his conclusions; and, of course, having been one of those 
who drafted the particular platform in question, I have absolute 
knowledge of what I speak. I do not intend to discuss that, but 
I want to present this aspect of the question to the Senate: The 
House having passed the free-sugar bill, the Democratie con- 
vention having been held at Baltimore, the platform having been 
adopted and announced and the candidate selected, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate reported back to the Senate and substi- 
tuted for the free-sugar bill of the House a bill carrying a duty, 
practically the duty now in the law, and the extension of which is 
sought to be accomplished by beth the House and the Senate 
bills. Subsequently the passage by the House of the Under- 
wood bill brought to the Senate a proposition on the part of 
the House as a part of the Underwood bill to impose on sugar 
a duty of three-fourths of the then existing duty, with free sugar 
at the end of three years. In that proposition the Senate con- 
curred ; so that that provision is in the law. 

At this session of Congress the House, finding that the Treas- 
ury needs the money, finding that the Treasury can not get 
along with the duty on sugar abandoned as provided in the 
Underwood law, continues indefinitely that duty, which is the 
sensible thing to do, because no one can tell just how long the 
Tre*sury will be in need of this 1 cent a pound duty on sugar; 
Ne “ne can tell what two or three or four years may bring, 
ant. thermore, everybody understands that this Congress can- 
not Mind upon that proposition a subsequent Congress which 
will, \t here four years hence. 

No \ what attitude does the committee of the Senate take 
with 1 gard to the last House action? The Senate committee 
comes vack at the duty fixed by the House at 1 cent a pound, 
and retorts by saying that, after four years that duty of 1 
cent a pound shall cease; in other words, before the assembling 
of the Baltimore Convention the House favored free sugar and 
the Senate would not abide by it, but after the convention had 
been held and the candidate had been elected, at this time the 
House says that the duty of 1 cent, which was retained in the 
Underwood tariff law for a period of three years, is necessary 
to supply the Government with the needed money for its oper- 
ations; but the Senate says “we will not need it after four 
yeurs "; and so we propose to legislate for whatever Congress 
may be sitting here four years hence, all the time holding this 
threat over that great industry so as to stop its development, 
so as to prevent an opportunity for securing credit in order to 
produce the quantity of sugar that could and would be produced 
under normal conditions in this country. So that it all leads 
us back to the proposition with which I started, that we are 
now adopting a policy similar to the policy which England has 
pursued; and, if, perchance, within any short period of time 
this country should become involved in any extensive military 
operations, regardless of whether we are able to reach our base 
of supply in Cuba, regardless of whether our Navy could in- 
sure our commercial vessels reaching the ports from which we 
draw our sugar, we would find that the competition in those 
ports would put us at the same disadvantage under which Eng- 
land finds herself at this moment. 

If 80 or 40 years ago England had pursued the policy of de- 
veloping the sugar industry in her tropical islands, and had lent 
some sort of encouragement to the people engaged in that in- 
dustry, instead of catering to that trade next to her, which 
gave her cheaper sugar than could be given by the people who 
produced sugar on her islands—if she had pursued that policy, 
at this time, when it is so difficult for her to get the means 


with which to conduct the great war, she would not find her- 
self compelled to disburse great sums of money in order to 
supply her people with sugar. So it will be with this country. 
If we are made to rely absolutely upon the importation of 
sugar to supply the demands of this country it is inevitably 
going to result in this country as it resulted in England should 
we find ourselves engaged in war at any time. 

I did not, as I said, Mr. President, intend to deal very ex- 
tensively with this question, but I did want to express the regret 
which I feel, the regret which E know the Democrats of Loui- 
siana feel, toward the attitude represented in this report and 
so often stated upon this floor, that the people of the State of 
Louisiana must look to a policy under which, if they continue 
to grow sugar, they must compete with the world without any 
duty at all, and, if any duty is imposed upon the article, the 
production of which forms the main industry of the State, it 
will not be because there is any concern with regard to the 
people of Louisiana or their investment or their methods of 
livelihood, but because the needs of the Treasury require that 
they shall contribute something toward replenishing that Treas- 
ury. I repeat, I regret this act of my party, and Democrats in 
Louisiana join me in expressing this regret, which we all feel 
in that State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I had expected at this 
time to move to take up another measure, but I understand there 
is no objection to proceeding at once to a vote on amendments 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we are prepared to go on and 
vote upon the amendments to the pending bill, I do not desire 
to move to proceed to the consideration of another measure; 
but if we are not so prepared, I wish to move to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 18, being Senate bill 706. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, as the Chair 
understands, on the amendment offered by the committee to 
strike out and insert. 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I have moved an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stands corrected. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LODGE, The amendment I have offered is to add a new 
section to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Kern Poindexter Stone 
Brandegee La Follette Pomerene - Sutherland 
Buel igh Le te 2 senate 
urleig wW 
Chamberlain Lodge Shafroth Thomas 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 
carp Nelson herman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Norris Shields Underwood 
Colt Oliver Simmons Vardaman 
Dillingham Overman Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Gallinger Owen Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hardwick Page Smith, Mich 
Hughes Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Johnson, Me. Pittman Smoot 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], who has been called to 
his State on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending amend- 
ment is the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] to the amendment reported by the committee, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no intention or desire to 
discuss this amendment. Its purpose is to place duties on cer- 
tain dyestuffs and coal-tar products with a view of encouraging 
the development of that industry here, and the production of 
those acids which are essential in the production of explosives, 
and of which we are now almost completely destitute. 

I think all the Senators are familiar both with the need of 
these acids for the purposes of defense and with the great need 
of the dyestuffs caused by the searcity due to the war in Eu- 
rope; and all I desire is to have a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not read carefully the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. In 
fact, I have not read it at all. I did not know whether the Sen- 
ator would press the amendment er not. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if this is not the bill introduced in the 
House by Mr. HILL, of Connecticut, and known as the Hill bill? 
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Mr. LODGE. It is the bill that was introduced in the House 
by Mr. HILL, of Connecticut. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator what is the 
average rate of duty provided by it? About 75 per cent, is it 
not? 

Mr. LODGE. Five per cent on the first, all products of coal; 
8} cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem on the inter- 
mediates; and 73 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem 
on all colors or dyes derived from coal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have understood that that is about an av- 
erage of 75 per cent ad valorem. That bill is before the House 
committee, and there have been some conferences over here 
with some persons interested in the industry. I do not think 
even those interested in the industry have asked quite as much 
protection as the Hill bill affords; and without discussing it, 
I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will not prevail. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not intend to dis- 
cuss this question; but before voting on it I should like to have 
an opportunity to state my reasons in reference to it. 

This amendment seeks, in the main, to increase the tax on 
what are known as coal-tar dyes. There are some other side 
propositions in the amendment, but that is the main question. 
The tax placed on coal-tar dyes in the Dingley bill amounted to 
80 per cent ad valorem. Under the Dingley bill a large number 
of these dyes were imported into this country; but gradually an 
industry grew up and occupied about 10 per cent of the Amer- 
ican field. In other words, we produced at home about 10 per 
cent of our coal-tar dyes. The other 90 per cent were imported 
from Germany. I think one reason why a larger percentage of 
coal-tar dyes was not manufactured in this country was because 
the textile manufacturers rather slighted the American produc- 
tion, and claimed that the American manufacturers did not 
make as successful dyes as the German dyes. I have serious 
doubts in my own mind as to whether that was the case. 

When the Payne Ways and Means Committee met to write a 
new tariff bill after the Dingley rate had been on the statute 
books for, I think, 14 years, the producers of coal-tar dyes came 
before that committee, asking for an increase, and the Payne 
committee denied the increase, claiming that the 30 per cent tax 
was sufficient. When the last tariff bill was written, and the 
Democratic Ways and Means Committee was organized, the 
home producers of coal-tar dyes came before the Ways and 
Means Committee and did not ask for an increase of the tax. 
There was a very great demand on the part of the textile manu- 
facturers of the country for a reduction of this tax. 

The manufacturers of coal-tar dyes in this country who ap- 
peared before the committee—and they were the leading men 
in the business—stated that they did not ask for an increase; 
that they could run their business on the present tax, but that 
to reduce the tax would seriously jeopardize their business. 
There were five or six million dollars of revenue raised from 
this source; and after the Ways and Means Committee over 
which I presided had given careful consideration to the ques- 
tion, in view of the fact that there was a large amount of rey- 
enue raised, that the tax was what might be called a competi- 
tive tax, because there were large importations coming into the 
country, and also because the manufacturers of coal-tar dyes 
were satisfied and asked for no further increase the committee 
decided not to change the rate in any particular, and passed the 
bill through the House leaving on coal-tar dyes the 30 per cent 
that was in the Dingley bill and the 30 per cent that was in the 
Payne bill, and that is the law to-day. There were some other 
dyes in the chemical schedule that were increased in the House 
bill; but when the bill came to the Senate, the Senate saw 
proper to put them back to the old rates. 

Mr. President, that is the historic statement of the facts. 
At that time there was a very considerable importation of coal- 
tar dyes into this country. There is practically none to-day. 
The American manufacturer has almost the undisputed field in 
the American market; but it is contended that after the war 
is over this market will be jeopardized by importations from 
abroad. The same rate stands here to-day that stood under the 
Dingley bill for 14 years, when the highest protective tariff that 
was ever on the statute books of this country was in existence, 
and those who maintain that theory of levying taxes did not 
fin any necessity for raising the tax. 

When the Payne bill was written, and the case was presented 
to them, the importations were coming from Germany; there 
was nothing to interrupt the importation; but they saw no 
occasion to raise the tax. The manufacturers came before the 
Democratic Ways and Means Committee and asked for no in- 
crease; and to-day we find the country manufacturing these 
coal-tar dyes in the main with almost all its men in the army. 
A great burden of indebtedness is accumulating on that country, 
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and taxes must be higher. The industries of Germany are prac- 
tically closed down in this line, because they have not had the 
men nor the market in which to produce them. 

The labor required for the manufacture of coal-tar dyes is 
that of chemists—not ordinary common labor, but men of a 
high degree of education. They must be college-bred men. 
Many of those men to-day are buried under the battle fields of 
France and Russia, and never will come back to the factories 
again. After this war is over it will be years before this 
industry in Germany can be reorganized again and put on the 
competitive basis on which that country conducted it during the 
time the Dingley bill was on the statute books and the Payne 
bill was on the statute books. 

I do not desire to delay the Senate on the important vote 
that awaits us this evening to go into a further discussion of 
this case. With no importations coming into the country to- 
day, knowing that after the war in Europe is over it will be 
years before the industry can be reorganized or put in a posi- 
tion where it can again compete as it did, and knowing the 
further fact that the rate of taxation at the customhouse to- 
day on the statute books is the one that had the approval of 
the Republican Party for 16 years, in my judgment, at least, 
this side of the Chamber should defeat the amendment by a 
solid vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is quite true that the duty of 
30 per cent was imposed in the Dingley bill, but it is equally 
true that it did not develop the industry. It is equally true 
that it was not raised at the time of the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. The textile manufacturers, the users of dyes, 
opposed any increase. They wanted it reduced. They felt that 
they could buy their dyestuffs cheaper in Germany, and they 
prevailed with the committee then, of which I happened to be 
a member, and maintained the rate of 30 per cent, under which 
it had been demonstrated that the industry could not be de- 
veloped in this country. 

I recognized the opposition of the textile manufacturers at 
that time. I knew how strong it was. I thought they were 
shortsighted; and now they find themselves unable to procure 
dyestuffs. 

As for Germany having closed down those factories, those are 
some of the factories she has not closed down. She may not 
be making dyestuffs, but she is making the acids used in ex- 
plosives at every factory in Germany where it is possible to 
make them to-day. That organization is not broken down and 
will not be. 

As to the rates, I merely want to call attention to the state- 
ment of the committee of the American Chemical Society at 
Seattle in September, 1915. It is from the address of the presi- 
dent, Prof. Charles H. Herty, of Chapel Hill, N. C., and he 
refers to the report of their committee: 

As a guide to what this Increase should be, we have the judgment 
of the committee of the New York section of this society, a committee 
representative of all interests concerned, in the persons of B. C. Hesse, 
chemical expert in coal-tar dyes, chairman; H. A. Metz, for the im- 

rters ; J. B. F. Herreshoff, for the manufacturers of heavy chemicals; 
. F. Stone, for the American coal-tar aye producers; J. Merritt 
Matthews, for the textile interests; David W. Jayne, for the producers 
of crude coal-tar products; and Allen Rogers, chairman of the New 
York section. The unanimous report of this committee, which was 
unanimously adopted by the section, says: “It has been conclusively 
demonstrated dur the past 30 years that the present tariff rate of 
30 per cent on dy: s is not cient to induce the domestic dyestuff 
industry to expand at a rate com ble with the consumption of dye- 
stuffs in this . that. fore, all dyestuffs made from coal 
tar, whether they aniline dyes or alizarin, or alizarin dyes, or 
anthracene dyes or indigo, so long as they are made in whole or in 
part from products of or obtainable from coal tar, should all be 
assessed alike, namely, 30 per cent ad valorem plus 74 cents per pound 
specific, and that all manufactured products of or obtainable from 
coal tar, themselves not dyes or colors and not medicinal, should be 
taxed 15 per cent ad valorem and 33 cents per pound specific.” 

That is the recommendation of the American Chemical Society, 
and those are the figures followed in the bill. At the present 
moment, with no dyestuffs coming to this country, if we had the 
manufacturers here, of course, they would make money; but no 
one is going to invest money in the manufacture of dyestuffs 
when he knows that the industry will be destroyed as soon as 
the war, which at the present moment is a prohibitory tariff, 
ends. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it not a fact that a large company is 
being organized in New York right now to make these dyes? 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. LODGE, I do not understand that any company is ready 
to go on with this manufacture unless the people interested in 
it can get some assurance that they will not be ruined, as they 
have been before, by German dumping. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have seen prospectuses sent out, show- 
ing that they were seeking to raise capital, some months ago. 
` Mr. LODGE, I have not heard of the establishment of that 
industry. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me what 
would be the total ad valorem equivalent of the figures he read 
as being recommended? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not figured it out. The Senator from 
North Carolina said it would be 75 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About 75 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, as he asks 
for information, I think the rate of duty proposed—30 per cent 
ed valorem and 7} cents a pound specific—would amount to 45 
per cent altogether. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not worked it out. I have simply seen 
the statement made that it was about 75 per cent, as I under- 
stood. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from North Carolina said it was 
75 per cent. I understood it was 45 per cent. 

At all events, Mr. President, I think we are now reaping the 
fruits of our improvidence. If we had given these industries 
suitable protection we would not now have a famine of dyestuffs 
and we should be able to supply ourselves with explosives. I 
am anxious to build up the industry chiefly because I think it 
is important that we should have a source from which we can 
draw supplies of picric acid and the other acids used in and 
essential to the manufacture of explosives. 

This duty will, of course, produce revenue, and I think will 
be of great advantage to the country, of course, from my point 
of yiew as a protectionist, in building up the industry; but 
wholly apart from that, I think it would be of great advantage 
to the country to have a source for the production of these acids. 

I do not care to go further into the discussion. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, has this amendment been before 
the Committee on Finance? I mean, has it been acted upon by 
them? 

Mr. LODGE. No; Mr. President. 
offer the amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I am not at all criticizing what the Senator 
has done. I am asking for information. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; it was not submitted to the committee. 
I simply offered the amendment as an individual Senator, that 
is all. I hope the Senator does not think I have been disre- 
spectful or have gone beyond my rights in doing so. 

Mr. STONE. I have remarked that I did not. It was hardly 
necessary to make that remark. I am fully conscious of the 
fact that the Senator is proceeding entirely within his rights. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no doubt this is a 
very delightful conversation, but we can not hear it over 
here. 

Mr. LODGE. It was a delightful conversation. 

SEVERAL Senators. And complimentary? 

Mr. STONE. No; it was agreeable. 

Mr. LODGE. Perfectly. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not sure that I am ready 
to vote on this proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For it? 

Mr. STONE. I am not sure that I am ready to vote on it— 
for it or against it. I am impressed with the idea that it is of 
very great importance to the industries of this country that the 
subject of the manufacture of dyes should be given very thought- 
ful and attentive consideration. Just what ought to be done 
with respect to it, I am not prepared to say to my own satis- 
faction, I should have been glad to have this measure con- 
sidered fully by the Committee on Finance, and all the facts 
gone into and the needs of the situation well understood. 
While it is true that 30 per cent ad valorem has been the tax 
prevailing for a great many years, that fact alone is not sufi- 
cient to satisfy me that it is the rate that ought to be pre- 
scribed. 

I feel that this is rather an exceptional case—the making of 
dyes—the building up of the dye industry in the United States. 
I could go on here giving some reasons that impress me, at 
least, but I do not care at this time to go into it or to provoke 
discussion with regard to it. I should have been very glad, 
however, to have the matter made the subject of a sufficient 
inquiry and discussion, to have had the facts laid before us 
afresh, to enable us to pass upon it with a greater degree of 
intelligence, I think, than the Senate is about to pass upon it. 

While the Senator has acted with great propriety and 
entirely within the limits of his rights, I regret that he has 
seen proper to throw this matter into the Senate in this 
connection. j 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Missouri that this is an exceptional case. ‘That is the only thing 


I took it upon myself to 


that led me to offer the amendment—not because I do not think 
there are other items in the tariff law which ought to be changed, 
but because I think this is very exceptional. j 

Last summer the Secretary of War pointed out to the country 
the necessity of building up the dyestuffs industry, with a view 
to the manufacture of explosives. The matter has been before 
the committee. I have heard reports that the party responsible 
for legislation were about to bring it forward, and I have been 
hoping that they would do so. I should haye been glad to unite 
with them in any legislation looking to the building up of this 
industry, which I think involves a great deal more than the 
mere question of a rate of duty or a rate of taxation or the 
development of an industry. Nothing has been done, however, 
and the winter has gone, so I have offered this amendment. I 
wanted to bring it to the attention of the Senate. I have offered 
it in the form recommended by the American Chemical Society, 
and embodied in a bill by Mr. HL, of Connecticut, in the House. 
I merely wish to bring it to the attention of the Senate and ask 
a vote upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this 
matter, because I do not think the Senate is likely to adopt as 
an amendment a bill that is now pending in the other House 
and is being given, by the Ways and Means Committee of that 
body, very serious consideration. While I have not the remotest 
idea that they will adopt this particular bill, I think the proba- 
bilities are that that committee will bring out some bill to meet 
the extraordinary situation which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from Missouri correctly state exists with 
reference to this particular industry. 

As chairman of the Committee on Finance, I have myself had 
a number of consuitations, together with other majority mem- 
bers of the committee, with persons interested in this industry. 
Last week I held quite a lengthy conference with certain gentle- 
men who represent jointly the manufacturers of dyestuffs and 
colors and acids and the textile manufacturers. I was given to 
understand that they did not desire, nor did they need, the 
great increase provided in the Hill bill. They were not asking 
for that; neither did they think that their industry had been 
altogether suppressed in this country by reason of inadequate 
tariff protection. They rather attributed—and I think there is 
good ground for thatthe fact that the industry in this country 
has not developed under the high protective rates that have 
obtained heretofore, especially those that obtained a great many 
years ago, that were much higher than the Payne-Aldrich rates, 
to the fact that certain countries in Europe, by combination, had 
acquired a world monopoly, and had employed to suppress the 
development of the industry in this country the methods that 
are ordinarily employed by trusts. I understand that these 
gentlemen desire some protection against that; and. as the 
Senator from Massachusetts has said, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and his force up there, in connection with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, have been working upon that 
side of the question. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt during the session, both on this 
side of Congress and the other side, this matter will be given 
serious consideration, and of course there ought not to be any 
action regarding 2 matter so important upon an amendment 
offered here to another bill, which has never been before the 
committee and which has had no consideration whatever. 

Even under the present circumstances the dye industry in this 
country is making very rapid progress. The Senator referred 
to some large industry established in some other State than the 
one I have in mind. In my own State I read the other day a 
very interesting account of arrangements which have already 
been perfected for the establishment at Sanford, in that State, of 
a very large plant for the manufacture of dyestuffs, and all 
over the country they are beginning to establish factories for 
this purpose. I have here a statement contained in a speech 
made not long since by Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, who is Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in which he says: 

Since the outbreak of the European war the American coal-tar dyestuff 
industry has made great strides forward. ‘The factories in existence 
at that time have greatly increased their output. New establishments 
for the manufacture of intermediates have been brought into existence. 
Thousands of tons of benzol and coal tar heretofore recklessly wasted 
are now being saved and utilized. 

The census of manufactures taken in 1909 reported the total output 
of coal-tar dyestuffs manufactured in this country to be 5,890,000 
pounds, valued at $1,813,000. The output was probably much in- 
creased over these figures at the time of the outbreak of the European 
war. Since that time the five domestic concerns manufacturing dye- 
stuffs have doubled their outputs. Another factory, the branch o 
large German firm, has greatly increased its output. Still another fac- 
ory manufacturing aniline has quadrupled its output. 

ut the great need and the great demand for dyestuffs have also 
brought many new concerns into the field. 


plants making aniline and intermediates. 
proximately 18,000 pounds daily. 


There are now nine new 
Their total output is ap- 
One new plant for manufacturing 


dyestuffs, capitalized at $2,000,000, is now in existence, and is produc- 
ing at the rate of 1,000 pounds daily. Another plant will be ready for 
operation about November 1. Another company, capitalized at $15,- 
83 has started plans for extensive works in erent sections of the 
coun » 

Our total production of coal-tar dyestu materials at the present 
3 probably over three times the production prior to the Euro- 

Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss this matter any further. 
I hope we will now have a vote. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I think this is a very im- 
portant amendment. The Senator from North Carolina states 
that there is a bill pending in the House, but I understand the 
House committee has not even reported the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have had hearings, I will say to the 
Senator, and quite extensive hearings, showing that it has been 
considered there. ; 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand. I had no idea this amend- 
ment was to be offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
I am free to say I am not prepared to discuss the matter ex- 
tensively; but when the Senator from Massachusetts stated 
that his amendment was the bill introduced by Mr. HILL, of 
Connecticut, I turned to the Recorp to see what he had said 
about that question in the House. I find here in the RECORD 
under date of February 14, 1916, on page 2523 of the RECORD, 
the remarks of Mr. HH upon this industry, upon its history, 
upon the various rates of duty which have been imposed upon 
these articles in the past, and there are certainly some most 
astounding statements in his speech, astounding in that they 
show the absolute dependence upon—not to say abject subjec- 
tion of this country to—Germany in this whole question of dye- 
stuffs and acids and chemical products. 

I will read just one extract, which is the testimony of Dr. 
Pratt. who is the chief of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and 
it is said to appear on page 202 of the hearings. He says: 

The European artificial dyestuff industry is more than a large and 

sperous industry. It is a highly o ized combination of manu- 

eturers seeking not cnly to enlarge their output and to compete with 
similar manufacturers in other parts of the world, but carrying on a 
definite industrial program looking to the control of the market and 
the ultimate elimination of important competitors. ‘This factor in the 
situation has made it practically im ble for the American dye- 
stuff industry up to the present time to get a really firm foothold, and 
has made it necessary for us to import a large proportion of our dye- 
stuffs and has placed us in the position where we find ourselves to-day, 
practically in the midst of a dyestuff famine, 

The methods used by the European dyestuff manufacturers should 
not be unfamiliar to us Americans. When an American manufacturer 
has developed a certain dye and is — 9 it in considerable quantities 
the European manufacturers have suddenly reduced the price far below 
the actual cost of production, either in this country or abroad, and 
hence the American manufacturer has been forced to withdraw quite 
rapidly from the manufacture of that particular dye. ‘These unfair 
methods of competition on the part of our competitors in Europe would 
not be tolerated for a moment under the recent trust legislation except 
for the fact that those who are msible for these methods are not 
amenable to the laws of the United States. 

In glancing hurriedly over this speech of Mr. HILL. numerous 
instances are given of the situation of our manufacturers at 
present. In reference to one concern it is testified that it was 
compelled to pay for its dyes alone over $300,000 more during 
1915 than it did during 1914. We all know—every Senator and 
Representative knows—the distress that all the producers of 
textiles who use these dyes have been in during the last year. 

I am very glad the Senator from Massachusetts offered this 
amendment. If there is a similar measure pending in the House, 
it seems to me Democratic Senators might well enough allow 
this amendment to go to conference, and if the House commit- 
tee intends to do anything to help relieve this famine and the 
extortion of our citizens by this foreign trust—for it is a great 
foreign trust—they can, if they choose, modify what we pro- 
pose and let the conference committee report out what may be 
agreed upon in conference and put it on a bill that will stand 
some chance of getting through both Houses at the present’ ses- 
sion. 

Owing to the situation of the public business in the House, 
the amount of time taken up on contested matters, I am free 
to say that I am not at all optimistic that any legislation on 
this subject which will be of any substantial benefit will re- 
ceive any consideration worthy of the name on the floor of the 
House if reported out as an independent measure. I think if 
our Democratic friends are as sincere in their desire to try 
to make this Nation not utterly dependent upon a belligerent 
for this great necessity, now is the chance to demonstrate it 
and let this amendment go on the bill and go to conference at 
least. They will control both branches of the conferees, and 
no damage will be done by letting it go there and getting some 
consideration. 

While I wish I were better prepared to speak upon this mat- 
ter than I am, I felt that I would like to say as much as I have 
said. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE subsequently said: Mr. President, I should 
like to have permission to have incorporated in the remarks 
which I made a few moments ago a letter to Mr. LONGWORTH, 
of the House of Representatives, and also a letter from the See- 
retary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House, which ap- 
pear on page 5247 of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


New YORK, Febru 23, 1916. 
Mr. Nicnotss LONGWORTH. 7 ü 


Room 319, House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I have just read the copy of Congressman 
HILL's 8 h before Congress on the 8 bill ( R. 702), and on 
page 11 l read that yourself and Mr. HILLE discussed the writer's state- 
ment before the Ways and Means Committee regarding our recent dye- 
2 5 purchases in China. 


swered your question as to exorbitant cost of dyestuffs, stat that my 
com y had just paid $5.75 a und for aniline black (made by 
Badische, in Germany), which. we d purchased from China, 


These identical in normal times would have cost us 20 cents 
per pound, ay . 


of $1,748, whereas we are now compelled to pay 
more than $5: 


Since that time we have made another: purchase of same goods from 
Shanghai, paying $7.50 per pound instead of $5.75, and on 1 14 
ae we were quoted $ a pound for exactly the same material from 

na. 

This latest quotation means an advance ot 6,000 per cent over the 
normal before-the-war figure of 20 cents per pound. 

Yours, very truly, 
R. H. Comey Co., 


GBo. W. WILKIÐ, 
For the Company. 


— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrics or run Secekerary, 
Washington, March 9, 1916. 
Sim: Owing to conditions arising out of the European war, the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, which prepares all Government notes 
and other securities, nationai- notes and Federal reserve notes, 
rs and revenue stamps, and currency of the oe eye 1 
as found it impossible to purchase colors for Inks in sufficient quan- 
tities in the Unitcd States to carry on its work. It has been compelled 


for over a year to use cheap and unsatisfactory substitutes for some- 


of the colors, and as time has gone on even these substitutes have be- 
come more and more difficult to purchase, and it seems to be only a 
question of a short time until the supply of them will be exhausted. At 
present the Bureau of Engraving and Printing has only two weeks“ 
supply of reds and blues, which are the most important colors used 
y it. 


Some time ago an order for 145,000 pounds of blues and reds was 
placed in Germany, and through the assistance of the State rtment 
permission was ted for the exportation of these colors. e first 
of several consignments has P soot reached this country. Under the 

ese colors are dutiable, and it seems to 
these conditions for Congress 
by joint resolution to authorize the importation of all of these colors 
free. It is im ble to buy these colors here. The — 89 — —— axe 
ces ‘ore 


be necessary to go to Congress for a deficiency appropriation if this 
duty is paid. There can be no question of this importation injuring in 
any manner any American industry. 

T theretoce have the honor to request that a joint resolution author- 
izing the admission free of duty of 8 145,000 pounds of dry 
colors, valued at $40,000 to $50, (the exact amount not being de- 
terminable at this time owing to the fluctuations of exchange), from 
Germany for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
same paring been ordered December 10, 1915, and shipment being made 
to and in the name of the Secretary of the easury, said colors to be 
exclusively for the use of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, may 
be — d Con As part of these colors has already been 
shipped and some of them are now in this country, I request that imme- 
dia be action on this resolution be taken, if as 

I inelose herewith a suggested form of resolution. 

Respectfull 


10 Brnox R. NEWTON, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I am ready to vote 
at the proper time for any duty upon dyestuffs that may be 
necessary to establish or encourage their manufacture in this 
country and to make our textile mills independent of the man- 
ufacturers abroad for all the dyes which they use. But it 
seems to me we ought to have more information than we have 
at present, and that this is not the proper place to introduce 
the amendment and call for action on this very important 
matter. 

I remember very well having something to do with the chem- 
ical schedule of the last tariff bill, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, and the attitude of the textile mills of New Eng- 
land toward any additional duties on dyestuffs. I recall that 
the Underwood bill, as it came to the Senate from the House, 
carried a duty upon anthracene and alizarin, and dyes derived 
from them, and upon indigo, which had hitherto been upon 
the free list, and I remember the attitude of all the textile mills 
of New England, and largely throughout the country, in regard 
to an increase of duties or placing duties on articles which had 
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theretofore been on the free list. There were protests and dele- 
gations visited Washington. I remember they came from some of 
the mills in New England which were large users of these dyes. 

I realize that there is a hardship at this time, that they are 
compelled to pay largely increased prices owing to the cutting 
off of the importation of dyes which they are compelled to 
use; but, with no chance to investigate the matter, with no 
hearings by any committee of the Senate, with no investiga- 
tion and no report, it seems to me we have no information 
upon which to act, as to what the duty ought to be now, 
and what action should be taken. I say this in explanation of 
the vote which I shall cast. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may say that in an informal way the 
committee has been considering it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. But not the committee of the 
Senate; the committee of the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The committee of the Senate in an infor- 
mal way, the members of the committee, certainly myself as 
chairman, have been considering and studying the data, con- 
ferring with those interested both in the manufacture of dyes 
and those engaged in the textile industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I am very glad to have that infor- 
mation from the Senator from North Carolina, but I do not 
understand that any bill is pending or has been referred to 
the committee for consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I simply wished to say this in 
explanation of my vote at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see that it makes any 
difference whether this amendment has been referred to the 
Finance Committee or not. There never has been a tariff bill 
presented to the Senate since I have been a Member when 
there have not been amendments offered that had never been 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course the Senator understands that no 
one is questioning the right of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to offer the amendment in this way, without having it go 
before the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that; and I also understand that 
I have no apology or excuse to offer for my vote on this amend- 
ment as Senators on the other side of the Chamber are doing. 
I do not have to get up on the floor of the Senate and say this 
is not the proper time to vote for it. I know as well as I 
know I am alive that the present rate of duty will never fully 
establish the industry in this country. I have said so upon 
this floor not once but a dozen times. When the manufac- 
turers of the East were here, as the Senator from Maine has 
said, pleading that the rate be not increased, I have always said 
that it was selfishness upon their part, and now the conditions 
of the world are such that it has brought it home to them and 
they find themselves next to helpless. 

Mr. President, it is not only the coal-tar dyes that need pro- 
tection in the chemical schedule, it is the schedule as a whole. 
Since the passage of the tariff act I have called the attention 
of the Senate upon two occasions to the utter destruction by 
it of the manufacture of chemicals in this country. The ma- 
chinery has been thrown to the junk pile, and that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will continue if there is no change in this schedule after 
the war is over and matters become normal. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. What is the average duty now on the chemical 
schedule? 

Mr, SMOOT. 
as a whole? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; all the way through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge about 23 or 24 per cent, al- 
though I have not looked it up of late. 

Mr. OWEN. What is the labor cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would say that the labor cost in a few classes 
of chemicals is very low indeed. There are others where the 
labor cost is as high as 85 per cent. So I can not state to the 
Senutor what the average would be, 

Mr. OWEN. The reason why I called the attention of the 
Senator to it was because the average, as shown by the tariff 
bill in 1909, when those figures were made up, was 8 per cent 
as against 28 per cent average. The labor cost was only 8 
per cent on an average, while the total levy was 28 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know who made up the figures, but if 
there is any man in this country or any other country who says 


Utah 


Does the Senator mean taking the schedule 


the full line of chemicals and dyestuffs as coyered by the chemi- 
cal schedule in the tariff law of 1913 is only 8 per cent says 
something that is absolutely untrue. It can not be. I do not 
know who made up the figures, but they are wrong, or else the 
Senator from Oklahoma has misunderstood his informant. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
will state that the 28 per cent was made up by the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, and the 8 per cent was made up by 
figures which I found in the census and which I made up myself, 
and I know, therefore, they are correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator made them up himself, he cer- 
tainly missed a great part of the cost of manufacturing chemi- 
eals. There is no question about that. 

J am not going into a discussion of the tariff question at this 
time. I am ready to vote upon this amendment. I think it 
ought to be adopted, and I believe myself there are many Demo- 
crats in this body who believe it ought to be adopted. If you are 
going to build up this industry, I say it will not only require a 
change in the coal-tar paragraph, but it will require a change 
in the whole schedule, and the sooner it comes the better it will 
be for the country. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to be re- 
quired to vote on this amendment with the information the 
Senate has before it. For some time now we have read a great 
deal in the press, including some statements from oflicials to the 
effect that there ought to be action by Congress in regard to the 
dyestuff proposition. I am not certain if the evidence were 
produced that I would not support this amendment. I would like 
to vote for a law that would bring about the development of 
this industry. But we have here offered from the floor of the 
Senate an amendment which has not received the consideration 
of any committee or of any official. No investigation has been 
made as to whether the rates fixed in the amendment are reason- 
able and fair, and no Senator has offered, at least to my satis- 
faction, any evidence showing that the rates provided for in the 
umendment are proper and just. 

I am not finding fault with the Senator from Massachusetts“ 
for offering the amendment on the floor of the Senate without 
the consideration of the committee, and we could consider and 
act on it If It were on a subject of which we had general knowl- 
edge or on which the Senator could give us definite information 
as to the cost of production and other things that ought to be 
taken into consideration in fixing a just tariff. I should like 
to vote for a bill or an amendment that would develop this 
industry. It seems to me the desirability of its development has 
been shown by recent events during the war. But the tariff 
now on the statute books is one that was placed there a great 
many years ago. I understand it was in the Dingley law; that 
it was in the Payne-Aldrich law, and that it is in the present 
Democratic law without any change. If those different changes 
of the tariff had made a change in this rate, we would have had 
something on which to base our judgment, but it does not seem 
to me to be quite fair to expect us to vote for tariff rates upon 
an important question like this without having some evidence 
as to what would be a fair and sufficient tariff to develop the 
industry. It certainly is not a scientific way of making a 
tariff bill, especially upon the subject of dyestuffs, as to which 
Senators are not informed and the ordinary person has no direct 
information. 


Therefore it strikes me that it is my duty to vote against the 
amendment, I do so without intending to condemn it or to say 
that I should not vote for it if the proper showing were made 
in its behalf. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LonGE]. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, 
Mr. President. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I shall not consume very 
much time, but some question has been raised as to whether or 
not there is any satisfactory evidence before the Senate on 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope]. The 
Secretary of Commerce has given us divers kinds of advice on 
a great many subjects, and among them is the line of mer- 
chandise mentioned in this amendment. The only criticism I 
have to make on his suggestions is the manner in which he de- 
scribes the dyestuff industry in this country. He refers to it 
as an “incipient industry.” I might criticize the phrase, but 
we have government by phrase making now very largely, and 
this is probably in keeping with other branches of the service. 
I have understood that the word “incipient” ordinarily ap- 
plied to various epidemics, such as smallpox, measles, and the 
like, but I never understood that an industry in this country 
was classified as a disease, except by this administration. This 
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industry is referred to as an “incipient industry.” It may 
have been an inadvertence or it may have been intentional, 
but with this preliminary explanation, Mr. President, I wish to 
read what Secretary Redfield said. I unfortunately did not 
observe in the dispatch in which this address was reported the 
particular place where it was delivered, and I am now trusting 
to my memory in order to give it a habitation. I think, how- 
ever, it was at Trenton, N. J., in which he used the following 
language, which I commend to my brother from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]: 

Capital hesitates under existing conditions to embark heavily in an 
undertaking where there is a Pag probability, if not a certainty, 
that upon the return of normal conditions an incipient, half-develo 
JJV 
se „ 
financial DSA technical, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Dlinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator if he has any 
evidence before him in regard to the rates which are proposed 
in this amendment? Are they fair? Would they develop the 
industry? Are they too high or too low? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I can only give the- Senator an opinion. 
There is nothing in the recommendation made by the Secretary 
of Commerce bearing on the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. The question upon which 
I was particularly seeking light was not so much as to whether 
we should pass some law for the development of this industry, 
but what ought to be the rates in such a new law. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Does the Senator ask whether the rates 
proposed in the amendment are reasonable or fair or otherwise? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can only give my own opinion that I 
have formed upon such investigation as I have been able to 
make and such information as I have been able to gather in a 
general way without any special knowledge of the industry. I 
will say that I am willing to vote for the amendment. I be- 
lieve the rates proposed in it are not out of the way in view of 
the condition that we are now facing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 


yield to me? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the question asked by the Sena- 


tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield for a question or for a speech, or does he yield the floor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I do not understand the ruling that 
was made the other day, but that does not make any difference, 
I am perfectly willing to yield the floor if it is necessary. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will not proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am unable to state what the rule is in the 
Senate. We voted both ways on it. I am willing to yield the 
floor to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to yield the floor 
to me, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Since this inquiry 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think we had better not 
have another speech. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, it is not 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought the Senator from 
Illinois was about to take his seat. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. I will not yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey except for a question, but I shall be very glad 
to yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought the Senator from 
Illinois had concluded his remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has not 
concluded. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I shall be glad at any time to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My purpose was not so much 
to ask a question as it was to give 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I Will say what I desire to 
say later. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have myself enough infor- 
mation to vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and I sincerely hope that the amendment may be 
adopted. It will not only furnish the ground upon which this 
industry may recover itself, but it is to be hoped it will produce 
some additional revenue; and while that is not the primary pur- 


pose of many of us on this side of the Chamber, yet it is a matter 
that ought not to be cast lightly aside. We are needing some 
additional revenue. If the amendment should be adopted, upon 
both grounds it would, in my judgment, be a very wise provision. 
While we can not originate money bills, we can by way of 
amendment propose them and send them across to the other 
House, and in that way give them at least: a valid excuse to con- 
sider them before a committee. So, In the case of this amend- 
ment, if it should be adopted by the Senate, it would be an indi- 
cation that we are soberly considering the question involved. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, apropos of 
this matter and since this discussion on the question of dye- 
stuffs, prompted by the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopar], I called up the Department of Commerce 
to learn as nearly as I could what the situation might be. A 
number of gentlemen in New Jersey interested in the manufac- 
ture of aniline dyes have appealed to me by letter and some 
have called on me personally. A day or two ago I had occasion 
to go to Jersey City, where I noticed a number of large plants 
devoted to the manufacture of dyes and dyestuffs, and I ob- 
served that enormous additions to them were being built. 
Hence I was prompted to make inquiry of the Department of 
Commerce. They tell me that we are now manufacturing in 
this country a little over half the amount of dyestuffs we con- 
sumed before the war. So we are not utterly prostrate and do 
not need the tickling of an additional tariff. 

I then inquired of the department what their knowledge was 
as to the construction of plants for the further manufacture 
of aniline dyes, and they informed me that under the present 
tariff the dyestuff plants are putting up additions on all sides, 
and the only difficulty now is not the lack of capital, because 
capital is freely and plentifully offered, but the only trouble 
is to get adequate quantities of machinery required for the 
manufacture of these dyes. The tariff seems amply adequate, 
according to the department, for the establishment of plants 
and the manufacture of all the needed dyes. 

Now, this eternal call for a little more, this cry “hold me up 
by the chin that I may survive a little longer,” is not only 
heard with reference to dyestuffs but it is heard with reference 
to sugar, and to the sugar bill the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is sought to be tacked on. I want to say 
for myself as to the sugar question that I believe sugar is 
vitally necessary for the welfare of man, and, in addition, in 
ordinary slang parlance it is sometimes said when we have 
money with which to buy that we have “ the sugar.” So sugar 
is necessary not only in connection with the purse but for our 
physical well-being. 

This question was all thrashed out before the people some 
time ago, and in the Senate of the United States we pronounced 
in favor of a free breakfast table. That was our slogan, and 
with that slogan’ we went before the people. We promised a 
free breakfast table to the people, and we voted for it. They 
believed in it, and I believe in it as much now as ever; but 
there has been a perpetual propaganda on the part of a few 
men—and there are comparatively few interested in the sugar 
industry—and they have been keeping up the never-ending 
clamor that we must continue the tariff on sugar. I have heard 
it right along from the day we pledged ourselves to vote for 
free sugar. 

The brief visit I made to Hawaii during the past summer 
opened my eyes as to sugar. If there ever was a sugar oligarchy 
on God's footstool, I know it is the sugar oligarchy in the islands 
of Hawaii, now a part of the United States. I have been advo- 
cating free sugar, and I told my friends in New Jersey that I was 
in favor of abolishing the duty of 25 cents a bushel on their pota- 
toes. I voted for that conscientiously, and they are getting a bet- 
ter price for their potatoes now than they ever did before. I voted 
for that with all the relish in the world; and yet I now find 
myself confronted with a situation where I must vote to impose 
a duty on sugar. We are all agriculturists in a way, though 
there are very few of us who are real farmers; but I should 
like some one to find me a product known to man and cultivated 
in the United States that will produce a return equivalent to the 
return produced by sugar in the islands of Hawaii; and yet 
under the provision of the pending bill we are to continue longer 
the duty on sugar. In Hawaii the product runs from a mini- 
mum of 3 tons up to 5 and even 7 tons, not of sugar cane but of 
raw sugar, per acre, Put that into dollars, and then I ask you, 
with what grace can our Democratic Party go before the people 
and advocate a duty on sugar? 

I am not telling tales out of school, but you all know that the 


‘Democratic Senators had a caucus, and it was agreed that we 


should support:the bill which has been presented by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simsons]. I there voiced my protest and 
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east my vote against it, but I was so overwhelmingly buried— 
there was but one other, I think, who voted “nay” with me— 
that finally, in deference to the opinion of my party and their 
eounsels, but much against my judgment, I agreed to vote to 
continue the tariff on sugar; but, so help me, I will not vote for 
an increased tariff on dyestuffs while present prospects are so 


good. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey tell me whether the Department of Commerce informed 
him that in this country we are only making 2 colors out of a 
total of 1,800 different colors made by German manufacturers 
of dyestuffs? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They did not say that; but, 
since the Senator has brought that out, they said that we do not 
produce the same variety of colors as is produced in Germany. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think that agrees with my statement. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. LODGE. We are making about 15 colors, while there are 
about 1,800. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know whether 1,800 
is absolutely the correct number, but I understand that it de- 
pends very much upon a man’s condition as to how many shades 
he sees in the rainbow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has been an intimation, if 
not a direct statement, that the rates upon coal-tar dyes are the 
same to-day as they were under the Dingley law, but I wish to 
call attention to one difference. When the Dingley law was in 
operation there was a rate of duty upon coal-tar dyes of 30 per 
eent, as stated by every Senator who has mentioned the subject, 
but the Senate has not been informed that under the Dingley law 
all the intermediate products came in free. There is a long list 
of them, and therefore I will not read them to the Senate, but 
any Senator who is interested can look up the paragraph and 
find them. 

Some of these products are absolutely necessary to the dye 
manufacturers of this country, and they are required to get them 
from Germany. Many of them are made nowhere else. Many 
of them are the products that go into the thousand different colors 
that are not manufactured in this country. The Underwood- 
Simmons law, instead of leaving those products that could not be 
made in this country upon the free list, imposed a duty upon them 
of 10 per cent. Therefore the coal-tar dye manufacturers of 
this country are not in the same condition as they were under 
the Dingley law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that that emphasizes the fact 
which I previously endeavored to state—that we are not now 
in a position to legislate intelligently on this subject. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether, if, instead of adopting the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, we should put 
on the free list the other ingredients which he has mentioned 
and which it is necessary to use in order to make these dyes, 
would not that bring the proper relief and would not that be 
better than to increase the tariff on these commodities? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would bring a certain relief, I will say to the 
Senator, but not such relief that the business could live after 
normal conditions in the world are established. 

Mr. NORRIS. How can the Senator say that? What evi- 
dence—and this is one of the things I wanted to find out—has 
the Senator as to the cost of the manufacture of these articles 
here and abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have called the attention of the 
Senate many times to the facts showing the difference in the 
wage paid in Germany and in this country, beginning with the 
chemist down to the very lowest class of labor engaged in the 
manufacture of chemicals; and I say to the Senator now that 
the wage paid in German institutions in the manufacture of 
chemicals and dyes is not to exceed one-quarter of the wage 
paid in this country. And I want the Senator to understand 
that in stating that I say it because I know it. Another thing Is 
that the German people as a people have made a study of the 
question of making and manufacturing dyes as no other people 
on earth have done. They produce alizarins, which we never 
produce in this country. They produce a thousand kinds of 
colors for which the world depends upon Germany, and, Mr. 
President, the policy of Germany has been in the past, wherever 
there is established anywhere in the United States a factory of 
any size for producing chemicals, to ship into this country, even 
if nt prices below cost, until they closed the American factory. 

I could call the attention of the Senator, if he wanted it, 
this afternoon, and if I had the time, to a dozen such instances. 


Not only that, Mr. President, combinations are allowed in Ger- 
many, and they have been made so powerful in capital and organi- 
zation that no matter in what part of the world other people 
begin to manufacture chemicals, the German combination simply 
go to work and undersell until they close them up, and the bal- 
ance of the world pays the amount that is lost in advance prices 


until it is accomplished. Ido not state this on hearsay. That is 
stated in reports from Germany herself. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that any Senator who desires to 
see this industry established in this country should yote for 
the amendment that has been offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. It is 30 per cent ad valorem and 72 cents per pound 
specific duty, and on some things I think that would amount to 
perhaps 75 per cent, and maybe more on some of the cheaper 
articles. Upon the great quantity of them, the high-priced prod- 
ucts, it would be less than that, not to exceed 40 or 45 per cent. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that what the country is passing 
through now, the condition in which we find ourselves, ought to 
teach every Senator who has a vote to cast to establish this 
industry in this country that now is the time to do it. 

I want to say, further, Mr. President, that you will find that 
the clothing that the people wear in this country will not be so 
fast in color as it has been in the past, because we are not pre- 
pared to make the required product. I say that we never will 
be prepared unless we have a protective tariff sufficient for the 
manufacturers of this country to get established. I know that 
the rate proposed in this amendment is none too high to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me just for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to ask for what reason 
the Senator can ask for this additional duty, when, if these 
statements are correct as I get them from the department, capital 
is to-day, under the present duty of 35 per cent : 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty per cent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Thirty per cent—capital is 
to-day rushing in and building up the plants as rapidly as it 
can. The department says that the only delay is due to the 
fact that the manufacturers can not get the machinery, If that 
is so, why does the Senator ask for more duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, the capital that is going 
into this business to-day expects, and rightfully expects, that it 
will be more than a year before the plants in Germany get 
established in making these products again in the quantities that 
they used to, and the manufacturers know that at the prices 
they are paying to-day, if they can get one year’s run, they will 
nearly clear the cost of their mill. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor that the reds that are used in printing our currency we used 
to buy for 40 cents a pound, and the Government of the United 
States is paying $4 per pound for them to-day. How long it will 
take a manufacturer to make his plant clear, and perhaps make 
a profit, the same as the manufacturers of munitions of war are 
making to-day—and I was going to say a great many other indus- 
tries in this country. But as soon as the war is over a change 
will come. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will; for a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it not a fact that even if Germany 
were producing these dyes in sufficient quantities to-day, they 
could not be gotten into this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is absolutely true. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is not that one good reason why capital 
would go in, having the entire American market, and only 
being able to supply half the demand, if it is up against no 
foreign competition at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; and I want to say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that if he will go with me I will 
show him invoices for coal-tar dyes two years ago and invoices 
for the same colors purchased the last three months, und he 
will find that there has not been a slight increase of 10, 15, or 
20 per cent, but he will find that there has been an increase in 
some instances of hundreds of per cent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize all that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, Mr. President, it is natural under the 
conditions existing. Many of the manufacturers can not get 
what they want even with the prices asked and they are willing 
to pay, and the products that they are manufacturing to-day 
are not what the manufacturers of this country want. Blacks 
and light colors are being used as much as possible, in order 
that the American manufacturer will secure dyes in suffi- 
cient qualities to run the mills. I think, of course, the Ameri- 


can customer, under the circumstances, will recognize this fact 
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and make his purchases accordingly; and I will say it is safer 
to buy a straight black this year than any other color, if fast- 
ness of color is desired. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask the | 


Senator whether there is any assurance that if we should adopt 
this bill we will get the rebate, and get clear down to the orig- 
inal prices again? With the subsidy to the dyestuff manufac- 
turers that they will be granted under this additional stipend 
that the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses, they will not lawer the prices. They will hold the prices 
up just as high, even after the war, as they are to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the question of the 
Senator from New Jersey, I will say that when normal con- 
ditions exist in the world again, competition will then bring 
prices down. I will admit that the increase in this rate, which 
is 74 cents per pound, will in many, many cases enable the 
manufacturers of this country to proceed with the manufactur- 
ing of coal-tar dyes. In many cases it will not. But I will say 
to the Senator that 74 cents a pound on the dyestuffs which 
cost a dollar a pound that go into the manufacturing of his 
clothing would not amount to one-tenth of a cent a yard. The 
Senator would not buy his clothing for any less; no one would; 
but perhaps we can have American labor make these products, 
instead of the products being made in a foreign country. That 
is the object of the amendment, and that is the only reason why 
I would vote for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
be read. I have been absent during the discussion, in attendance 
upon a subcommittee, and I have not heard the amendment read. 
I should like to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I noticed when it was read 
before that some words were not plainly understood by those of 
us who were listening. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair cautions the Secretary 
to pronounce the words correctly. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Massachusetts proposes 
to add the following to the amendment offered by the commit- 
tee: 


That on and after the day following the 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the articles named herein 
when imported from any foreign country into the United States or 
into any of its possessions, except the Philippine Islands and the 
Islands of Guam and Tutuila, the rates of duties which are herein 
prescribed, namely: 


ssage of this act there 


DUTIABLE LIST. 


i. An products of coal, produced in commercial quantities through 
the destructive distillation of coal or otherwise, such as benzol, 
toluol, xylol, cumol, naphthalin, methylnaphthalin, azenaphten, fluorin, 
anthracene, phenol, cresol, pyridin, chinolin, carbazol, and other not 
wey provided for and not colors or dyes, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

2. All the so-called “intermediates,” made from the products 
referred to in paragraph 1, not colors or dyes, not specially provided 
for, 1 per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

3. All colors or dyes derived from coal, 74 cents per pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem, 


FREE LIST. 
4. Acids: Acetic or Dyrortencons, arsenic or arsenious, chromic, 
fluoric, hydrofluoric, hydrochloric or muriatic, nitric, phosphoric, 


prussic, silicic, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, and valerianic. 

J. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, wood or other tar, dead 
or cresote oil. 

6. Indigo, natural. 

Sec. 2. That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, and 23 of Schedule A of section 
1 of an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other popas approved 9 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m., October 3. 1913, and paragraphs 387 
394, 452, and 514 of the “free list” of section 1 of said act, and so 
much of any heretofore existing law or pers of law as may be incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think probably there is 
no other Senator who desires to speak on this matter, and I 
move to lay the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. 
dent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
demanded and ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE. This is on the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was culled). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], who is absent. Not knowing how he would vote 


I think we can get a direct vote, Mr. Presi- 


if present, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from North 


Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. In 
his absence, I withhold my vote. I am informed that if the 
Senator from Connecticut were present he would vote “yea,” 
and if I were able to vote I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I see he is not present, and I shall have to withhold my vote, 
as 1 do not know how he would vote on this question. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Sena- 


tor from South Dakota [Mr. JouNnsonx] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 


paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
who is absent. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] and will vote. 
I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanpixe]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Lea] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
rose] to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucnes], 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the afirmative). 
I am compelled to withdraw my vote, as I see that the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrra] has not voted, and I have 
a pair with him. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. BRYAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Borah Curtis Nelson Sterling 
Brandegee Jones Oliver Wadsworth 
Burleig Kenyon Pago Weeks 
cae La Follette T'oindexter Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Sherman 
Colt Lodge Smith, Mich 
Cummins McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—41. 
Ashurst Lane Robinson Taggart 
Bankhead Lewis Saulsbury ‘Thomas 
Broussard Martin, Va Shafroth ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J Shep Tillman 
Chilton Norris Shields Underwood 
Hardwick Owen Simmons Vardaman 
Hitchcock Phelan Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
Hollis Pittman Smith, Ga Willtams 
Husting Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Johnson, Me. Ransdell Stone 
Kern Reed -> Swanson 

NOT VOTING—30. 

Beckham Fall James Overman 
Brady Fletcher Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose 
Bryan Gallinger Lea, Tenn, Smith, Md. 
Catron Gof Lee, Md. Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Gore McLean ‘Townsend 
Culberson Gronna Myers Warren 
Dillingham Harding Newlands 
du Pont Hughes O'Gorman 


So Mr. Lopdu's amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I had supposed that a vote 
would not be called for upon the bill this afternoon. I have an 
amendment that I desire to submit and support by a few re- 
marks. Iam not prepared to do so this evening. I will ask the 
Senater from North Carolina whether there is any reason why 
the bill should be pressed to a vote this afternoon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the only 
reason was that no Senator was ready to speak this afternoon, 
and I thought in view of the fact that we have a very short 
time before the Ist of May, the sooner we get this matter into 
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conference, where we anticipate there will be some little differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate, the better. I was 
advised that there was no Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber who desires to speak. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, evidently, I was not consulted. on the 
subject. I do desire to present an amendment and support it 
very briefly. Probably -it will not take me more than half an 
hour, but I can not do it now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is there any reason why the Senator can not 
proceed now? I think we ought to get this matter out of the 
way as quickly as possible, so that the military bill may be 
taken up. It is important legislation, and I hope the Senator 
will not hold up the whole matter. 

Mr. WORKS. I think under the unanimous-eonsent agree- 
ment the Senator ought not to press this measure to a vote now, 
when a Senator desires to be heard upon it and is not prepared 
to go on at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The unanimous-consent agreement, if the 
Senator will permit me, was that we would vote not later than 
5 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WORKS. I think Senators had a right to assume 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course under that agreement we can vote 
at any time when we are ready. 

Mr. WORKS. We are not ready to vote now, when a Sena- 
tor desires to submit an amendment to-morrow and speak 
upon. it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the unanimous-consent agreement we 
were to proceed to the consideration of this bill beginning at 12 
o'clock to-day: and 

Mr. WORKS. I have no desire to delay the bill, but I do 
desire an opportunity to present what I have to say upon the 
amendment I shall propose, and I took it for granted that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the bill would not be pressed 
to a vote this afternoon. I hardly think the Senator would 
desire to do that under the circumstances, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course the Senator understands I do not 
desire to do anything that is discourteous to any Senator, and 
if the Senator states that he wants to speak and is not ready 
to speak this afternoon, I would not feel in face of that like 
insisting on a vote. 

Mr. WORKS. That is what I have been saying. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina has stated what ought to be the action of the Senate. 
On this side of the Chamber we have hastened the passage of 


_this bill. We have been anxious to have it passed. I have not 


agreed with: some of the ts that have been made in 
behalf of its passage, but it is inevitable that it is to pass and 
the Treasury needs the revenue. For that reason we have had 
no disposition to halt it. 

Mr. President, it was distinctly understood that we would 
have most of to-morrow to discuss the bill, if anyone wished to 
discuss it, or to offer an amendment; and, when the Senator 
from California says he desires: to offer an amendment and 
is not ready to do so now, there ought to be no controversy as 
to the bill going over until to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. There is none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope no effort will be made to force it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is none. If the Senator from Cali- 
fornia says he is not ready to offer an amendment now, I, of 
course, do not press: the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
eonsideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

Mr. KERN. I move the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m., Monday, April 10, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 11, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 10 (legis- 
lative day of March 30), 1916. 


RECEIVERS oF PUBLIC Moneys; 


Frank Campbell to be receiver of public moneys at O'Neill, 
Nebr. 

Arnold F. Beeler to be receiver of public moneys at North 
Platte, Nebr. 

John P. Robertson to be receiver of publie moneys at Broken 
Bow, Nebr. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Eugene J. Eames to be register of the land office at North 

Platte, Nebr. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Ensign Howard A. Flanigan to be a Lieutenant (junior 
grade). 

Ensign Otto M. Forster to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Chauncey R. Murray to be an assistant paymaster. 

Boatswain Benjamin F. Singles to be a chief boatswain. 

Boatswain Frank G. Mehling to be a chief boatswain. 

Gunner Joseph Chamberlain to be a chief gunner. 

Machinist Stephen H. Badgett to be a chief machinist. 

Machinist Jonathan H. Warman to be a chief machinist. 

John F. Huddleston to be an assistant paymaster. 


POSTMASTERS. 
MISS OUnt. 


Clyde G. Eubank, Madison. 
A. 8. J. Martin, East Prairie. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, April 10, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, Father of all Souls, never far from any of us, 
we would draw near to Thee, that our minds may be quickened, 
our hearts purified; that we may be strong to do and to dare. 
For Thou art the inspiration of all good, the strength of every 
noble endeavor. We realize that the path of duty is not always 
easy to follow; but we shall reap if we faint not, for Thou art 
the God of our salvation, and in Thee we put our trust. For 
Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 8, 1916, 
was read and approved. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of what 
is known as the juvenile-court bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
juvenile-ecourt bill, the unfinished business on District day. 

Mr. SPARKMAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a preferential 
motion. I move that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 12193, the river and 
harbor appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
preferential motion that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Florida, 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of Kentucky) there were—ayes 46, noes 6. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Sni in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fox River, Wis.: Continuing improvement from Depere up to Portage, 
including maintenance of improvement of Wolf River and of the harbors 
heretofore improved on Lake Winnebago, $30,000. And the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to convey, by quitclaim deed, to the State 
of Wisconsin, or to the city of Portage, free of cost, all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to the Portage Levce,” 
ineluding the right of way on which it is built, whenever the proper 
authorities of said State, or of said city. shall satisfy the Secretary 
of War that they are empowered by law to accept the same. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I dislike to question the competency or accuracy of the 
clerks employed by the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and will 
say that the best compliment I have received in my work has 
eome from the secretary of that committee, who praised the 
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accuracy of my deductions in the past, a task he is required 
constantly to verify. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] is an old 
member of the committee, but apparently knows little about 
actual commerce on any of the rivers or canals, as I have demon- 
strated. On page 6583 of the Recorp he contributes a statement 
prepared by Mr. McGann, whom he terms one of the capable 
clerks of the River and Harbor Committee, and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina says he accepts it as absolutely cor- 
rect. 

I ask every Member who desires to ascertain the truth and 
learn how far we have been misled by so-called commerce 
statements to turn to the Recorp of April 8, page 6583, and 
read first the analysis of commerce on the Tennessee River, pre- 
pared by myself, and then the statement prepared by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, which appears in an adjoining 
column. I will rest my whole case against the committee and 
against the bill on that page. 

One of the statements must be wrong, and I here verify my 
own figures and disprove the claims of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, whose other statements I have so frequently discred- 
ited by official reports. 

This statement is of the utmost importance because of mislead- 
ing commerce reports constantly quoted by engineers and water- 
way rainbow chasers when searching for large governmental 
appropriations : 

Tennessee River above Chattanooga. 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 1914. 
(Chief Army Engineer's Report, 1915, p. 2870.) 


Tons, 

Total tons (carried 24 miles on the average 305, 616 
Oe DENIE ES E a Te ln et ae eS Eten tons.. 30, 573 
I OS BIRLA TE RAL lee Gagnon IE A aoc 55 510 
TFT:... ...... a RUT Se do... 18, 850 
TY: BSR SERS CERNE a reer oer Ra A eel me post do... 145, 832 

208, 765 

%%% E E AA 101, 851 


The logs, timber, and sand could have been floated in 2 or 3 
feet depth without trouble. ; 
I call upon the gentleman from North Carolina to explain his 
own error, us apparent from page 6583 of the RECORD. 
Tennessee River between Chattanooga and Florence. 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 1914. 
(Engineer’s Report, 1915, p. 2871.) 


Tons. 
128, 872 


43, 687 
Again I ask what excuse has the gentleman from North Caro- 
line for the error he commits? 
Tennessce River between Florence and Paducah. 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 1914. 
(Chief Engineer's Report, 1915, p. 2872.) 


Tons. 
TORE ENE ECR POS UO SR BANE RE SEE ORAL RS OO 449, 956 
2 tons — 42, 212 
Lumber 40. — 12, 281 
Ties jo... 330, 376 
Pl ya Shp hee, BY, ee A 
Other Ther os ee anemone dossa 3, 934 
408, 783 
l...... ½qañ rem 41,173 
Recapitulation. 
Total 5 
tons. | Net tons. 
Aol E T E TT R 305, 616 101, 851 
Chattanooga to Florence - 128, 872 43, 687 
Florence to Paducah........ 419, 956 41,173 


S84, 444 186, 711 


Only 186,711 tons, of which 78,000 tons was marble and cheap 
iron ore, floated from 5 to 15 miles. For this commerce we haye 
already appropriated $11,000,000, and this bill carries $944,000 
for the coming year. 

Compared with this statement is the following from the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, page 6583 of the RECORD: 

Now, the reports of the engineers show that for the calendar 
year 1914 there was a total commerce on the Tennessee River 
of 1,348,709 tons.” 

“ Deducting flontable timber and sand, the commerce, as re- 
ported on the three sections of the river, is as follows: Above 


Chattanooga, 134,446 tons; between Chattanooga and Florence, 
68,782 tons; between Florence and Chattanooga, 268,791 tons; 
making a total of 471,969 tons.” 


Tons. 
Mr. SMALL says the total 1914 commerce was 1, 343, 709 
Engineers’ report, 1915, pages 2870 to 2872, shows 4 
Excess over official report „ = 559, 263 


Mr. Smalls statement is over 60 per cent too high on total commerce. 


Tons. 
Net commerce, Mr. SMAtu's statement 471, 909 
Net commerce, engineers’ report, pages 2870 to 287222 186, 711 
Excess over official report t 285, 258 


Mr. Satacv’s statement is 285,258 tons, or 250 per cent, too high 
on net tonnage. The importance of this comparison should not 
be overlooked. On pages 6178, 6179, and 6180 of the RECORD of 
April 3, the statements of the gentleman from North Carolina 
were squarely discredited by the official reports, and now he 
places responsibility upon a clerk for the inexcusable errors 
above noted. By getting the statements of inland-waterway 
boosters squarely on record, we are able to puncture mislead- 
ing arguments, on which they are now securing enormous ap- 
propriations from the Government In this connection I again 
call attention to the monstrous absurdity now perpetrated on 
the Government by the Beaufort-Norfolk waterway, which gets 
$1,000,000 in this bill for a net commerce estimated at about 
65,000 tons annually. 

But the most scandalous part of that project is that the 
Government dredge crew can be employed for $200,000 annually, 
whereas the $800,000 additional for 1916 is divided up among 
private dredges, as exposed by Mr. Goop, of Iowa, and these 
private contractors charge 80 per cent more for the same service 
than the cost to the Government when it performs the work with 
its own plant. These are the contracts made for us by Army 
engineers, and we are to blame for the extravagant appropria- 
tions they feel compelled to spend. 

I do not allege graft in some $300,000 overcharges on this 
one-year’s job, provided for by an $800,000 surplus in this one 
bill, but I do ask how far is the Government to be mulcted by 
such wasteful projects and such outrageous contracts. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe at this stage 
of the proceedings gentlemen ought to ask unanimous consent 
to 3 for so long a time as 15 minutes under the 5-minute 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard and the gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken up much of 
the time of this House, and I am indeed sorry the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] objects, not that any 
words of wisdom perhaps will fall from my lips, but in order 
that certain corrections may be made in remarks of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], I have asked unanimous 
consent. It is not my purpose to attack those appropriations in 
this bill affecting the State of Wisconsin. J have studied those 
appropriations, and I believe they are worthy. 

In a speech made before the House on war taxes and waste, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] took occasion to 
severely criticize several projects in my district which are pro- 
vided for in the present rivers and harbors bill. Indeed, the 
gentleman took such a delight in this criticism that he referred 
to same on six different pages and at six different times. 

Believing that these attacks are unfair and unjust, and that 
the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin made said charges 
and criticisms because he was misinformed, and that there was 
no desire on his part to be unjust, I have decided, in justice 
to my State; my district, and my people, to briefly reply thereto 
and present to you for your consideration the facts. > 

On page 800 of the ConGcresstonart Recorp of January 16, 
1916, the gentleman referred to the St. Johns River, Fla., as 
follows: 


St. Johns River, Fla., $370,000, the full amount requested. Balance 
on hand January 1, 5, $111,381. ount already expended, over 
$6,500,000. Commerce is 40 per cent floatable lumber and ties. Flor- 
ida projects are first in number and amount in all waterway bills, 
Florida also bas first call at the hands of Army engincers. Why? 

He also referred to the St. Johns River at various times dur- 
ing said speech for the purpose of proving to you that the rivers 
and harbors bill was nothing but a pork-barrel proposition. 

In order that the Members may thoroughly understand this 
project, I desire briefly to give you the facts and figures relative 
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thereto as compiled by me from the report of the War Depart- 
ment, and in which I compare the St. Johns River, Fla., with 
the Fox River, Wis. I ask that you carefully study and com- 
pare them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied the figures contained in com- 
parisons Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4, and also those contained in No. 5, 
which I will later give you, completely refutes—at least as far 
as my State is concerned—the statement that there is no com- 
merce on the rivers and that the moneys spent on them by the 
Government is wasted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied any gentleman who will 
study the above figures will be compelled to admit there is no 
just grounds for placing these projects in the pork-barrel class. 
The Government has paid out on these projects the sum of 
$6,758,170.59, less than $1 per ton for the commerce carried over 
said projects, and from now on the cost to the Government will 
be materially decreased. 

By referring to the Fox River, Wis., you will find the cost 
per ton to the Government has been something over $9 per ton. 
It is with no spirit of criticism of the Fox River project that 
these comparisons are given, but solely to prove to you con- 
clusively that the St. Johns River projects are worthy and are 
entitled to even more liberal appropriations than are given them 
by the Government. They also completely refute the inference 
made by my colleague when he stated, “ Florida also has first 
call at the hands of the Army Engineers, Why? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I amend that and ask that he 
may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
gentleman’s proceeding for 15 minutes, but it seems to me if 
we start this we can not deny the same privilege to others. 

Mr. MANN. I think we will get along better if the gentle- 
man’s time is extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I regret I must decline to yield, 
as my time is limited. 5 

Several of the distinguished gentlemen who have spoken 
against the rivers and harbors bill have stated they believe no 
assistance should be given by the Government until the projects 
receiving aid from the Government first receive some local as- 
sistance. While I do not entirely agree with this proposition, in 
addition to the statement made yesterday, when I showed Miami 
was spending $585,000 on the Miami Harbor project, I desire to 
read to you from page 632, part 1, Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, as follows: 

Local ration. N i ed by th iati ct of 
Iũòn Sos and 1894, Duval Chmaty espenacd 
$303,206.25 in building nawng walls and shore protection and dredg- 
Ing between Dames Point and Mile Point to secure an 18-foot channel 
through this 10-mlle stretch. The funds were derived from the sale of 
county bonds issued for the p se. The city of Jacksonville is now 
building a system of extensive, thoroughly modern municipal terminals, 

th adequate storage yards, warehouses, handlin appliances, and rail 
connections, which will be ready for use about July 1, 1916. The cost 
is estimated at about $1,500,000. The funds were raised by an issue of 
city bonds specially authorized for the purpose. 

This should meet the opposition of my colleagues along the 
lines above mentioned. 


CoMPARISON No. 1. 


St. Johns River, Fla. 


Total expenditures on St. Johns River from Jacksonville, Fla., to sea 
have been to June 30, 1915, $6,368,307.86. 


The commerce was in— 


Average value per ton, about $30. 

Passengers, 1,334,597. 

N. B.—See page 632, annual report, on terminals. Balance in favor 
21 tons; value, $197,642,662; 1,244,974 passengers. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 


Amount. 


o 
Crushed stone. ... 
Fertilizer material. . 
Fuller’s earth and kaolin 
Grain and hay 
Groceries, eto 
Lumber and crossties... a 
Miscellaneous. . nns 
Naval stores: 
Turpentine 
Rosin... 


Cotton sed 25 . 31 b. Bee 
Oranges and fruit..........-.... . — 
Paving brick.. 


Vegetables 
Watermelons.. 


LIII——366 


one-half the 
eighth the value, and one-fourteenth the number of passengers. 


For River, Wis. 
Total expenditures on Fox River have been to June 30, 1915, 


$3,911,651.18, 


421, 894 | 2, 197, 971 


....... sssssssesssssssssssssssssssesnes 


Average value per ton, about $6. 


Passengers, 89,623. 
See attached statement.—Note sand, gravel, and wire grass. Over 
nditures, about one-fificenth the tonnage, one-ninety- 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


Rate 

per 

ton- 

mile. 

iles. 

re $0. 0469 
5 -0565 
12.9 0308 
17.1 0137 
19.8 . 1008 

15.3 .058 
19.4 0256 
41.5 - 0156 
50.7 0005 
31.8 .0315 
12.1 - 0823 
23.3 0858 
26.4 0377 

16.1 123 
25.9 -0192 

2 269| 7, 24,9 .028 
= 61 22.2 0¹⁵ 
1,397,300 feet 4,192 13, 97 18.0 0041 
1,220, 500 feet b. 51. 1,831 „615 26.4 - 0303 
34 24.7 - 0809 

22.8 0881 

44.3 015 
27.2 -0367 
21.8 0457 
36.4 - 0196 

36.4 - 0196 

12.1 047 

11.6 - 0689 

17.4 |. .0312 

32.1 031 
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COMPARISON No. 2. 


St. Johns River, Fla. 


Fow River, Wis. 


ditures on St. Johns River from Jacksonville, Fla., to Total expenditures on Fox River to June 30, 1915, $3,911,651.18. 


to June 30, 1915, $187,308.88. 


The commerce was in 


Aver: value 
Frei ait rates 
competition. 


ton, about $25; 
0 per cent lower than 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 


Bs 
— 88 


288828882 
n 

Seren 

88888 


wee 


300,000 feet b. m... 
-| 9,949,000 feet b. m. 


— 


passengers, 41,223. 
localities that have no water 


Total for 3 years. ee eee 


Average value per ton, about $6; passengers, 89,623. 


COMPARISON. 
Tonnage, about equal. 
Value in favor of St. Johns River, PAREIL 
Expenditures, about one-twentieth of vèr. 
Passengers, about one-half of Fox River. 


COMPARISON No. 3. 


St. Johns River, Fla, 


ditures on St. Johns River from Palatka, Fla., to Lake 


Total 
A., to June 30, 1915, $187,308.88. 


Harney, 


Tons. Value. 


212,121 | $4, 858, 338 
174, 045 3, 549, 662 
163,209 | 3,058,117 


549,375 | 11, 466, 117 


Average value about $20 per ton; passengers, 35 
Freight rates 50 per cent lower than localities iat have no water 
competition. 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 


Amount 
in short 
tons, 


Cattle........ —— 2 


ao m 


82888882888 


~ 
=i 
— 


16,627,000 feet b. m. 
18,951. 000 feet b. m. 
90,000 feet b. m.... 


8 888882 


a 


Fow River, Wis. 


Total expenditures on Fox River to June 30, 1918, $3,911,651.18, 


2,107, 971 


Average value about $6 per ton; passengers, 89,623, 


COMPARISON, 
Tonnage greater than Fox River or 127,481. 
Value ter than Fox River by $9,268,146. 
Expenditures about one-twentieth of Fox River. 


coal, 65,656 tons; sand and grav 46,568 tons; and 
t 1 tons 51 5 a total of all articles 
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Comranison No. 4. = 
5 St. Johns River, Lake Harney to the sea. Fos River. 2 — 
Tonnage, 1912-1914. inclusive ~- 7, 996, 577 || Tonnage, 1912-1914, inclusive 421, 894 
Value, 1912-1914, Inelus ive $226, 153, 301 || Value, 1912-1914, inelustve $2,197, 971 
Passengers, 1912-1914, inclusive 1, 411, 643 gers, 1912-1914, inclusive „623 
rtr awe ine same $6, 758,170. 59 |] Total expenditures 2 „c„⸗ͤ.„»„ $3, 911, 651. 18 
COMPARISON, 


St. Johns River, with less than twice the expenditures of Fox River 


Carried more than 15 times the tonnage of the Fox River. 
Carried more than 112 times the value of the Fox River. 
Carried more than 15 times the passengers of the Fox River. 


Nore.—The three St. Johns projects are combined, as they are really one, and besides, the gentleman in his speech combined the expenditures 


on same, 


COMPARISON No. 5. 


Kissimmee River, Fla. 


Total expenditures on Kissimmee River, Fla., to June 30, 1915, 
$32,266.16. 


Average value per ton in 1913, about $40; average. value per ton in 
1914, about $23; passengers, 5,000. 

Nore.—I believe you wiil concede the above is a very good showing 
for a river which, according to the gentleman from Wisconsin, is dry 
8 or 9 months out of 12. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


Articles. 


312,000 
18,000 
60 3,000 12 
400 12,000 
500 40,000 20 
207 8,640 20.0 
750 | 22,500 20.0 
. 2,80 63,750 20.0 
1,000 | 400, 000 20.0 
sn 25| 2,000 20.0 
2 600} 4,8000 200 
1.400, 000 feet b. m.“ 4,900 9,000 12 
7,050,000 feet b. m. 15,800 88,000 20.0 
1,500 tons 1,500} 50, 000 20.0 
155 13,950 7.5 
600 18,000 7.5 
100 24500 20.0 
200 1 
1,000} 50,000 20.0 
5085| 7,950] 12 
10 5,000 20.0 


Fox River, Wis. 
Total expenditures on Fox River, to June 30, 1915, $3,911,651.18, 


The commerce was in— 


Average value per ton, about $6; passengers, 89,623. 


COMPARISON. 

Tonnage in favor of Fox River, 227,492. 

Value in favor of Kissimmee River, $5,119,819. 

Expenditures, about one one-hundred-and-twenticth of Fox River. 
Passengers, about one-eighteenth of Fox River. 


The word “why” in the statement can only refer to the 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. I can not, 
however, bring myself to believe the gentleman from Wisconsin 
intended to cast any reflection on the chairman of said com- 
mittee. I will, therefore, only say that his 21 years of faithful 
service in this House is too well known to need any defense at 
my hands. 

I also find, in referring to the speech of the able but mis- 
guided gentleman, that he severely criticized the Kissimmee 
River project; and while this is a small project, small only 
from an appropriation standpoint, he took occasion to go out 
of his way and unjustly criticize same on four pages and at 
four different times. I believe that the gentleman, as stated 
relative to the St. Johns River proposition, also made these 
unjust criticisms because he was misinformed. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], referring to the Trinity River 
project, on page 1135 of the Recorp, above referred to, said: 

Is not that a case like the Kissimmee River, in Florida, that ought 
to be insured against fire? 

And on page 1148 of the same Recorp he referred to the Kis- 
simmee River project in part as follows: 


The country has been informed that the official engineer's report is 
untrue when it says the Kissimmee River is dry eight months of the 
year. What is the difference, provided the engineers approve Kis- 
simmee River, wet or dry? The issue of wet or dry on the Kissimmee 
has become as famous as wet or dry Kansas, and has become a prolific 
source of argument; but so is the condition of the Trinity, which is 
dry eight or nine months of the year, according to the same authority. 


Yet Army engineers recommend an e diture on the Trinity of twenty 
millions or thereabouts, although it is reported dry two-thirds of the 
time. Why not insure against fire? 

On page 833 of the same Recorp he made the following state- 
ment: 

A vigorous champion of the Kissimmee River, eight months dry dur- 
— tio year, according to engineer’s report, was also eloquently im- 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I desire to present to you some 
figures which I have compiled from the records of the War 
Department, and I am satisfied, if you will carefully study these 
figures, you will agree with me that these criticisms are unjust, 
the facts do not sustain them, and the same should not have 
been made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. I am satisfied 
in the future no similar charges as these will be made by him 
or anyone. 

I also desire to call your attention to the fact that on the 
Chippewa River, Wis., the Government has spent $201,756; and 
by referring to the report of the Army engineers you will find 
the river traffic at present on said river is confined to rafting 
of manufactured lumber and the running of loose logs, and that 
the maximum draft that can be carried at low water is 18 inches. 

I also desire to call your attention to the St. Croix River, part 
in Wisconsin and part in Minnesota, on which the Government 
has spent $156,487.34. The commerce on said river, as shown 
by the 1915 report of the Chief of Engineers, was only 42,335 
tons, and the same was composed largely of logs and lumber, a 
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larger part of which was floated ; in fact, about 75 per cent of the 
commerce was logs and lumber. 

When I state to you that in 1914, on account of the very dry 
seasons in our State, which practically made it impossible for 
river navigation on the Kissimmee River, the commerce on said 
river was 86,902 tons, with a value of $828,890, I believe you will 
agree with me that the Kissimmee River project is not only a 
worthy one, but that the total expenditure by the Government of 
$32,266.16 on said project, when compared with the appropria- 
tion of the St. Croix River of $156,487.34, with a tonnage of 
only 42,835 tons for the year 1914, fades into insignificance. 

I also believe, Mr. Chairman, if it had not been the policy of 
the committee at the present time not to include any new proj- 
ects, that the paltry appropriation of $47,000 which we are ask- 
ing for the Kissimmee River, and which will give us continuous 
navigation, would be granted by the Members of this House at 
this time. 

For 34 years I have lived at Kissimmee, on the shores of Lake 
Tohopekaliga, and I therefore believe I know and understand 
conditions there. Therefore, in order that my colleagues may 
more fully appreciate the unjust attack made on said river, I 
will briefly describe for what purpose the appropriation of 
$32,266.15 was spent and what the appropriation of $3,000 is to 
eover. Originally the Kissimmee River was only a short stream, 
but by a system of canals cut by private parties and without 
expense to the Government the distance now covered by said 
appropriation is approximately 187 miles, or from Kissimmee to 
Lake Okechobee, 

As a matter of fact, my friends, if you would give us the ap- 
propriation sufficient to construct the necessary locks, instead 
of having navigation eight or nine months out of the year, and 
sometimes throughout the entire year when we have the usual 
amount of rainfall, we would have navigation the year round. 
In order that you may thoroughly understand the project I will 
briefly describe same. You can take the boat at Kissimmee, 
cross Lake Tohopekaliga, a distance of 13 miles, then through 
the Southport Canal into Lake Cypress, across Lake Cypress, 
and through a canal into Lake Hatchineha; then through a sys- 
tem of canals and the old river into Lake Kissimmee, and across 
said lake, where you reach the Kissimmee River proper; then 
down said river to Lake Okechobee, one of the largest inland 
lakes in the world, and then ‘through Caloosahatchee River to 
the Gulf, or if you prefer through a system of canals constructed 
by the State without expense to the Government, and for the 
purpose of draining the Everglades, you can reach Fort Lauder- 
dale, West Palm Beach, Miami, and the ocean; or you can go 
northward to Jacksonville. Yet, by asking the Government for 
$47,000 to give us 12 months’ instead of a possible eight or nine 
months’ navigation is only to be accused of being a persistent 
and consistent follower of the pork-barrel system. 

But why take up more of your time with these facts and 
figures. The charges and imputations have been fully refuted. 
I will only say, Mr. Chairman, that Jacksonville, with her 
approximately, 100,000 good, true, loyal, and patriotic citizens; 
the picturesque St. Johns winding her way northward from San- 
ford to Palatka, and from Palatka to Jacksonville; the Indian 
River with her scenic beauty; and the Kissimmee River with her 
sweet-sounding euphoneous Indian name needs no further de- 
fense at my hands. If, however, a further defense should be 
needed I only have to state to you that during the winter season 
just coming to a close more than 100,000 tourists from the North, 
East, West, and South have basked in the balmy sunshine of 
Florida; have bathed in her placid waters during the months of 
January, February, and March, and for the past few months 
having, in truth and in fact, escaped the cold and chilling blasts 
of the north, and having really lived the life worth living, will 
now wend their way homeward, only to sing ‘the praises of the 
wonderful resources and possibilities of my State and the hos- 
pitality of her people. [Applause.] 

Permit me briefly to quote you What We Believe, written 
by Dr. Lincoln Hulley, president of Stetson University, De Land, 
Fin.: 


We belleye in Florida, the land of blue skies and soft winds and 
eternal sunshine, 

We love its rivers, lakes, pine woods, orange groves, and broad 
stretches of prairie. 

We are one with her people to umite ‘heart, soul, and body in de- 
veloping her resources, in making this the beautiful home of a free and 
prosperous people. 

e vow with them to be true to the idedis of the ‘sturdy settlers who 
opened this fair land to been home for all people. 
We invite those seeking new homes, if thoy are worthy, to settle among 
us, and we pledge to them the warm hand of -hospitali 
‘come to the State, and ‘a fraternal tion in ‘see! 
happiness in this land of plenty—a of summer and sunshine an 
song. 


I also quote The Floridian's Creed and Covenant, by Wil- 
Jiam Fremont Blackman, Ph. D., LL. D., former president of 


y, a glad wel. 
g ‘peace and 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., which is as follows, and ask 
that it be included in my remarks: : 

I believe in Florida, land of the open and fathomless sky, of lambent 
stars, of mountainous opalescent clouds, of soft benignant ‘airs, of in- 
2 5 of ted and vivifylng sunshine, of responsive and 

und soil. 

I believe in Florida, laved on „ and warmed and 
cleansed and fed and decorated—by the azure and teeming waters of 
Tropic seas and by countless and sparkli lakes and streams, 

I believe in Florida, land of wide-stretc g and open woods, of lim- 
Itless green prairies and glades, of dense and vine-hung hammocks, of 
mysterious s and swamps, all in their various forms lovely and 
Shp ~~ nd of ier 2 are 3 e De 

ra , of waxen magnolia, of comely , of regal poinciana, o 
sage 0 vine, and of shy and brilliant orchid. 

I leve in Florida, land of the orange and pomelo and spicy kum- 
quat, of peach and pear and persimmon and loquat, of pineapple and 
guava and mango and avocado, of corn and cotton and cane and 
cattle, and of whatever else is anywhere borne of trees or grown by the 
soil of the earth. 

I believe in Florida, the home of creatures strange, curious, and 
beautiful—the saurian monster; the gliding reptile; the darting, dainty 
lizard; the aquatic manatee; the egret in snowy nuptial array; the 
roseate spoonbill; the exuberant mocking bird; the flame-like, flute- 
like cardinal; the w. h ivory bill and the humming bird 
with ruby throat; the painted butterfly sipping nectar in winter dars. 

I believe in Florida, land of romantic legend and adventurous his- 
tara, of towns the most ancient and the newest, of -swiftly-growing 
cities, of farms and orchards, and of wide and inviting solitudes siill 
awaiting man's coming. 

I believe in Florida. magnet and 5 for men und women of 
the North and the South, the East and the West, and countries over- 
sea—Americans all, one blended and indissoluble and free 
believe in her eager boys and ‘winsome E in her schools and col- 
leges, in her churches of divers faiths, her institutions of philan- 
thropy and mercy, and In her press, the voice and the instructor of her 
common mind and will. 

In fine, I believe in Florida, the Commonwealth old yet young, 
unformed as yet, but palpitant with e ergy and fairing forth into the 
future with high hope and swift step; and believing thus— 

I covenant with all her people of like faith to give myself to ler 
service, mind and heart and hand and purse, to explore and develop her 
hidden resources, to celebrate her praises truthfully, to win worthy 
citizens for her vold spaces, to ‘till her fields, to keep pure her polit os, 
to make more efficient her schools, to strengthen and unify her churches, 
to cleanse and sweeten her social life, and thus to make her in full fact 
what 2 is by human right and divine dower, the queen of Com- 
monwealths. 


Neither of these gentlemen are Floridians by birth, only by 
adoption; both of them are from States north of the Mason und 
Dixon line; but no one, after reading ‘their sentiments ex 
pressed as above, would ever doubt their loyalty to their 
adopted State. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not too severely criticize the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. He is not entirely to blame, as he has 
worked so hard on the bill which was reported last year and 
the present bill under consideration ‘he is suffering from a 
severe attack of rivergitis and harboritis. His case is not, low- 
ever, dangerous, and I.am satisfied if he will pay my State a 
visit this fall and secure a few facts he will at least recover, so 
far as my projects are concerned. I now take pleasure in ex- 
tending to him a cordial invitation, and assure him he will re- 
ceive a cordial reception. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, not being satisfied with criticizing the 
projects in my State and other projects in the South, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman diverted his remarks and engaged in an 
attack upon the South as a whole. On page 1140 of the above 
Recorp referred to he called attention to the number of southern 
Members holding chairmanships of important committees, and 
severely criticized the same, as follows: 

SOUTHERN DELEGATION WITH 27 CHAIRMEN, 
The country is confronted with a remarkable spectacle when chair- 
‘men from Southern States sit in Judgment over the deliberations of 27 
important committees of the House, and when a large 
ority of the Democratic jority controlling national legislation 
hail from these same Southern States; but when to this astonishing 
situation the country is further informed by the committee chairman 
that southern leaders and southern delegations will be lined behind 
such scandalous raids on the Treasury it is a call for sectional that 
will bear fruit in no uncertain manner. 

In reply to the above I will only say, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
men referred to do not owe their high standing in Congress to 
chance, and same is due solely in recognition of their ability, 
character, and long service. 

I desire to state a large percentage of my constituents were 
formerly your constituents, but they are now, regardless of the 
State or section they formerly lived in, Floridians, loyal and 
true, and it is unfair to them to raise the cry of sectionalism. 
And to do so, Mr. Chairman, is only to criticize those, many of 
‘whom were but recently constituents of yours, but I am glad to 
say now are constituents of mine. 

In order that you may thoroughly understand how rapidly 
my district is growing it is only necessary for me to remind you 
‘that approximately six years ago at St. Cloud, Fla., what is now 


people. I 


a | known as the “Wonder City,“ there was only one house, while 
‘to-day there are approximately 8,000 citizens, happy and con- 
tented. In this short time they have built blocks of handsome 
brick business houses, ‘beautiful homes, an ice factory, a three- 
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story brick hotel, and have banks, electric lights, telephone, cement 
sidewalks, and paved streets. Fully 80 per cent of these people 
moved to my district from States north of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
and you only have to write any of them to find out whether or 
not the lines dividing the North and the South have been swept 
aside. A few years ago the Grand Army of the Republic met in 
my home town, and I never saw a more beautiful sight than the 
one presented when the old soldiers wearing the blue marched 
down our principal street, and by their side marched those wear- 
ing the gray. As they marched down the street our local band 
played “ Dixie,” and before the last note died away one of the 
old and few fife and drum corps of the days of 61 to 65 took 
up the strains of “Yankee Doodle.“ On that occasion, Mr. 
Chairman, it was my pleasure to deliver the address of welcome, 
and as I, a southerner and son of a Confederate soldier, clapsed 
the hand of the commander of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
a veteran of the Civil War, it was my pleasure to remark, in 
truth and in fact, “ There is no North, no South, no East, no 
West.“ [Applause.] 

I could also call your attention to the growth of Okeechobee 
City, on Lake Okeechobee, and in fact many other places in my 
district, where the growth has been equally as marvelous and 
wonderful, but time will not permit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote on all bills as my conscience 
dictates, and I shall never vote against a proposition because 
it does not directly or indirectly affect my district, and because 
no benefits for my district will be derived therefrom. I also 
trust, in the future, when any gentleman desires to make an 
attack on any proposition he will name the State, and that he 
will not unjustly criticize either the South or the North. 

I am sorry to have taken up so much of your time, but you 
can rest assured I shall never let my State be unjustly criticized 
without defending her to the extent of my ability. 

I will simply say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I trust as long 
as I sit as a Member, or perchance as a spectator, in the Halls 
of Congress, no more will I hear the cry of the North and the 
South in a partisan manner, as that day has passed forever, 
and we are now one people, with one flag; a united Nation with 
only one purpose in view, On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” I thank you. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis.: For maintenance, $43,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

This item of $43,000 for the maintenance of the Superior- 
Duluth Harbor is an item for a port that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] and I have the honor to jointly repre- 
sent. I speak upon this item not for the purpose of justifying it, 
because it needs no justification, but there have been intimations 
thrown out on this floor from time to time that if a Member 
was silent with reference to a project in his own State he was 
inconsistent when he voted against a project in some other 
State. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to this item for 
the purpose of showing some of our friends what commerce 
really is and what justification there is for Members remaining 
silent upon some of these propositions and not upon others. 
The Superior-Duluth Harbor last year—and I read from the 
report of the Board of Engineers—did the following business: 

The total number of tons recelved and shipped for the calendar year 
1914 was 83,535,701 tons— 

Mark the figures— 
with a total valuation of $287,200,960. 

It is the largest interior port in the United States and second 
only to New York City in the United States. The total number 
of vessels arriving and departing was 9,712. Net registered 
tonnage of all vessels arriving and departing, 28,216,139 tons. 
The average number of tons of cargo received per day during 
the season of navigation for 1914 was 45,176. The average 
number of tons shipped per day for same period was 97,528. In 
other words, the commerce of our pert was 143,000 tons per day, 
three times as much as most of the smaller items in this bill 
for the entire year. In other words, we ship more in a single 
day than the majority of the rivers in this country ship during 
an entire year. 

I read further: 


‘The harbor has iron-ore docks with a total stora; city of 
797.592 ss tons, coal docks with total capacity of 1 908. short 
d grain elevators with total one ie of £ 1,625,000 bushels, and 
—— facilities are annually. From 
a total of 6,325,351 tons or freight 8 Seren received in 1805 the 
—— has increased 33,5357 2 meg so and received in 
1914. From the 8 of „ . commerce, and 
with a knowledge of the sources + eer which create this traffic, it 
is believed that the prospective e importance of this har 
is very great and that any reasonable necessary aid to Insure the safety 
of vessels using it would be fully Justine. 


From the report of the committee upon this bill, contain- 
ing an extract from the report of the Board of Engineers, I 
rend: > 


From comparison with. the rate- freight pasing through St. 
Marys Falls Canal with railroad rates the 8 through water trans- 
portation appears to be $2 per ton, and for the 33.535.704 tons received 
and shipped at this harbor In 1914 amounts to $67,071,408. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. In other words, the saving by reason of 
this water commerce from the port alone was $67,000,000 last 


year, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a very congested condition in 
this harbor. In the last river and harbor bill I secured the 
incorporation of an item for a survey to increase the anchorage 
basin and turning area. A favorable report was made on this 
project. It is now pending before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, recommending the adoption of a project at a 
total cost of $360,000, and an immediate appropriation of 
$180,000. It is a matter of urgency and a matter of necessity. 
But, having in mind the rule that the committee adopted when 
they began the consideration of this bill, having in mind the 
condition of the Treasury, I did not even ask the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to consider this very necessary item, 
because I believe that in view of the present condition of the 
Treasury the committee was warranted in keeping out all new 
projects except those that were absolutely necessary, and I sup- 
posed that in the make-up of the bill which the committee 
would bring in they would have the same thing in mind; that 
they would bring in a bill carrying appropriations only for 
the maintenance of existing rivers and harbors in order to 
carry the commerce that now floats upon them, and in addition 
carrying only appropriations for existing projects whereby, if 
they failed to carry on the work, there would be a vast loss to 
the Government in the projects that have already been adopted. 

But I find when I come to an examination of this bill that 
there is nothing of that kind; no such rule has been adopted. 
I venture to say that at least half of the appropriations in this 
present bill could be dispensed with without interfering with 
the maintenance with a single river and harbor where it 
ought to be maintained or without the Government losing a 
dollar in the carrying on of existing projects. I had supposed 
that the House would treat this river and harbor bill upon 
that basis, having in mind the condition of the Treasury; but 
that is not so. We find throughout this bill the argument is 
not its present necessity, but whether it is carrying out an ex- 
isting project and whether in the future, however distant it 
may be, that the expenditure is warranted. 

I have tried on two or three occasions and have taken the 
floor to attempt to get such items stricken out, upon the theory 
alone of the present condition of the Treasury; but I have been 
unsuccessful in that. And I want to say that when we come to 
the question of the extravagance of this administration, in view 
of the present condition of the Treasury, in view of the fact 
that the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means is 
lying awake nights to find where he is going to get the revenue 
to supply the appropriations that are being made, I assert 
some of the items in this bill are absolutely unjustified; and if 
some of the items remain in the bill there are tenfold more 
reasons for including some new projects such as are contained 
in the report, as, for example, that with reference to my own 
harbor, where the necessity is tenfold greater than the neces- 
mn for some of the appropriations that are contained in this 

II. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, new projects were not left 
out of this bill for the reason that none of them were urgent 
or important. The gentleman’s project was not before us at 
the time we were framing this bill, but if it had been it would 
have fallen outside of the rule established, not to include new 
projects in this bill. 

X Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
nere? 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Florida yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say that I am not criticizing the 
gentleman at all, or his committee, for not including this project. 
I did not ask them to do so, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. If the gentleman had been with us when 
we were framing this bill, he would have had, I think; in fact, 
I am sure he would have had more information than he has 
now; at least, more than he seems to have when he says there 
are many projects in this bill that could have been left out 
without any loss to the Government. 

In that he is badly mistaken. There are very few projects in 
this bill which, in my judgment, could have been left out with- 
out loss to the Government. 

Now, there may be some items here and there where no great 
amount of damage perhaps would be done, but not many; if any 
such there are now, we were confronted with this condition; 
We found $230,000,000 of projects on the books to be taken care 
of if they are to be completed, and one of the reasons for 
leaving out new projects was that we might deal more liberally 
with these old projects and get them out of the way, as far as 
possible in this bill. Of course, another reason was the condi- 
tion of the Treasury and the necessity for national prepared- 
ness. We considered all those things. But if we had taken on 
these new projects we could not have carried forward this old 
work as rapidly as was desired, nor have dealt with them as 
liberally as we have. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I, for one, propose to try to 
have new projects placed in the next bill. I stated here the 
other day that after this bill is out of the way and disposed of 
by the House I propose to ask the committee to come together 
for the purpose of considering new projects, of having hearings 
upon them, and to prepare the bill, in so far as new projects 
are concerned, before this session ends; that is, as far as we 
can prepare it. 

Now, as I have just remarked, we want to get this old work 
pushed along as rapidly as we can. You will see that with 
$230,000,000 of projects and only about $40,000,000 in this bill 
how long it is going to take us to care for all these old projects. 
Of course, if the Flood Control Committee takes care of the 
building of the levees on the Mississippi River, that is going 
to eliminate a part of our work, and we can perhaps get along 
more rapidly. Now, the gentleman [Mr. Lenroor] has a project 
that is a very important one. I have been there and I know 
what his harbor is. There is not a more important inland har- 
bor in the whole country than his, and I think it not only worthy 
but urgent; and as soon as we have a bill with new projects in it 
I think that will be taken care of. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Calumet River, III. and Ind.: For maintenance, $20,000: Provided, 
That the upper limit of said project shall be at the intersection of the 
Grand Calumet River and the Indiana Harbor Canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Reference is made here to the 
Indiana Harbor Canal. I wish some one who is informed 
would describe that canal. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentieman that it is an 
artificial waterway running in from the lake to the interior to 
reach a lot of manufacturing plants. It was built by private 
enterprise, as I understand, to begin with, and at private 
expense. They turned it over to the Government of the United 
States, which is now appopriating money out of the Treasury 
to build breakwaters to protect it from storms. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the Government make 
any expenditure for the acquisition of this canal? 

Mr. MADDEN. None whatever. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was donated by the owners? 

Mr. MADDEN. Donated by the owners. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it runs up to private 
establishments? 

Mr. MADDEN. It runs into the interior from the lake 
several miles, and is capable of carrying ships up to these 
manufacturing plants. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it make a connection 
between the lake and the Illinois River? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is just a harbor. 

Mr. MANN. The Indiana Harbor Canal runs from Lake Mich- 
igan to Indiana Harbor and intersects the Grand Calumet River. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there is an artificial 
canal? 

Mr: MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
the Government? 

Mr. MANN. Ido not remember whether the Government has 


And it has been taken over by 


taken it over or not. 
Mr. MADDEN. 
several years ago. 


It was taken oyer in an appropriation bill 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
an artificial canal? 

Mr. MANN. This appropriation is for the maintenance of the 
Calumet River. It has nothing to do with the maintenance of 
the Indiana Harbor Canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of what benefit would the 
river be to these manufacturers, these industries along the 
banks, if it were not for the canal leading into the river? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The river and the canal have nothing to do with 
each other, except that they meet. One is on one section of the 
triangle and the other is on the other. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It provides transportation 
inland, does it not? 

Mr. MANN. This provision in the bill has nothing to do with 
the Indiana Harbor Canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tion with the lake? 

Mr. MANN. The Indiana Harbor Canal runs to the lake, but 
the Calumet River at this point is not navigable at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The purpose is to make it 
navigable, is it not? 

Mr. MANN. The project for the Grand Calumet River pro- 
vides for its extension one-half mile above Hammond, Ind. 
Now, you might think it was easily ascertainable where one- 
half mile above Hammond, Ind., is, but nobody knows or ever 
has known just what that meant; whether it meant one-half 
mile above the eastern boundary of Hammond, Ind., or one- 
half mile above the center line of Hammond, Ind., or one-half 
mile beyond the western boundary. The engineers have desired 
that it shall be determined exactly where the upper limit of the 
project is, and, on their recommendation, it was fixed at the 
junction with the Indiana Harbor Canal. However, there is 
no appropriation for the improvement of the Grand Calumet 
River up to that point, and none is being asked for at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no objection to the item. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am only trying to ascer- 
tain just what connection the canal has with this project. 
Mr. MANN. The canal runs from the lake to Indiana Har- 
bor. It is an artificial canal. There are manufacturing plants 
along there. The Grand Calumet River comes around the other 
way, and the two are connected, but there is no commerce that 
runs around through the two. This is just fixing the upper 
limit of the Calumet River project. 

Mr. MADDEN. This was all built by private enterprise. 

Mr. MANN. The Indiana Harbor Canal has nothing to do 
with anything in this item, 

Mr. MADDEN. It is to build a breakwater. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is looking at the wrong item. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no disposition to op- 
pose the item. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I understand this discussion, it is with 
reference to the item in lines 16 to 19, inclusive, for the Calu- 
met River. Is that correct? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I thought the gentleman was asking about 
Indiana Harbor. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. There are very often controversies here as to the 
effect of the improvement of rivers and harbors. The part of 
the Calumet River that is in Illinois, or a portion of the part 
of it that is in Illinois, is in my district. The major part of the 
Calumet River is in my district. We have been making im- 
provements for several years, which are now practically com- 
pleted. I hear gentlemen talk here about commerce to the 
extent of thousands of tons, and some to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of tons. The Calumet River has a commerce of 
six million to eight million or ten million tons every year, and 
does not take very much trouble to boast about it. We hear 
a great deal about the commerce of Chicago. Calumet Har- 
bor is in Chicago. The Chicago River now has a commerce of 
three or four million tons a year. Calumet Harbor itself had 
a commerce last year of something over 7,000,000 tons. During 
the more prosperous times a few years ago it went up to 8,000,- 
000 tons, and then it dropped down again. 

A large share, it is true, is iron ore; but a large share also is 
grain and other heavy commodities. 

If any harbor improvement has ever demonstrated the benefit 
of making improvements in advance of the commerce it has 
been demonstrated at South Chicago on the Calumet River, 
for as fast as the river has been deepened so as to make it navi- 
gable, it has been lined with great establishments carrying on a 
great commerce. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 


This is for the maintenance of 


Does it not make a connec- 
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Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That has been done in anticipa- 
tion of business at that point? 

Mr. MANN. Much has been done; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With reference to this im- 
provement, it can not be claimed for the Calumet River, or South 
Chicago, that it was wholly responsible for the heavy tonnage 
to which the gentleman refers. That tonnage is caused by the 
development of business elsewhere and the distribution of re- 
sources throughout the country. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly the Calumet River is so located that 
it is within touch of commerce coming into Chicago. Owing to 
the many difficulties or obstructions in the Chicago River, lake 
navigation from South Chicago is for grain about 50 cents a ton 
cheaper than from the Chicago River, and the heavy eommerce 
naturally has a tendency to go down by way of South Chicago 
to Calumet River ; it is through commerce. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is an extensive lake ton- 
nage centralized at this point? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That passes on to Cleveland, 
Toledo, Erie, and Buffalo? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; the Calumet River commerce radiates to 
all points on the lake. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And in its course it would pass 
through such connecting waterways as the Great Lakes to the 
East? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think anybody would be foolish enough, 
if that is what the gentleman wants my opinion about, to send 
commerce from the Calumet River for the purpose of going 
through the Beaufort inland canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvania. The gentleman will admit that 
iron ore is not perishable and that coal is not perishable. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; iron is perishable. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, among the criticisms of this bill 
there is an occasional expression directed against that really 
national project, the Norfolk and Beaufort Inlet waterway. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] appears on the 
scene at intervals and endeavors to indulge in ribald jests about 
that very important project. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the project the gentleman referred 
to? 

Mr. SMALL. The Norfolk and Beaufort Inlet waterway. 
Yesterday I received a letter from a man who appears to be the 
chief boatswain in charge of one of the United States steamers, 
owned by the Bureau of Fisheries and now located at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., on Cape Fear, and I wish to read the letter. It is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
Witmington, N. C., April 7, 19168. 
Hon. Joun H. SMALL, M. 


R 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


question. 
I am in command of this vessel, which belongs to the United States 


Fish Commission, at present on ihe Cape Fear River, — 2. in the 
e came down via the Albemarle ‘hesapeake 


8 of shad. 

nal two weeks ano. 

This vessel is 37 years old, and owing to the fact that she has the 
same engines now that she started with in 1879, and that she has had 
practically no repairs to her hull since 1896, it is considered too great 
a risk to send her to sea by the outside route around Cape Hatteras. 
Therefore, for the last five or six years whenever she is ordered south 
we al s have to use the inland waterways; as we have twin 
screws, it becomes necessary to have a tug tow us through from Nor- 
folk to the North River Light. With our ft of 9 feet and with the 
shallow depth of water ugh the North River, we would 
be in danger of breaking our p ete. 


which would not be the case if to 13 
feet, as the bill provides for. 

I also wish to cite the fact that all the way across Croatan Sound 
this vessel dragged over the bottom, just being able to barely slide over, 
and in two places in Adams Creek we also stuck. 

I do not know just how much traffic there is, but I do know this, that 
if the entire route is deepened to 12 feet and later to 15 feet it would 
be the greatest boon to al! maritime interests and a blessing to us 
fellows who handle ships. And as you so aptly say, “ We could send 
our submarines, f vessels, tugs, and small ts via that 
route, thus saving time, expense, and pear, See the naval authorities.” 

There may be waste in the rivers and bors bill, but it is not-in 
12 — part of it which improves waters in this section. I am telling you 
this as a man who has served 30 years in the United States Navy, and 
several years previous to that in e merchantmen and New Bed- 
ford whalers. Being a native of Massachuset 
accuse me of being partial to North Carolina. 
credit where credit is due, and it is due your secti 


llers on stumps, sunken 1 
whole route were deepen: 


no one can honestly 
simply want to give 
on. 


If this will be of any assistance to Jou you are at liberty to use i 
providing you withhold my name, as the Navy Department would no 
approve of my writing this. 


8 
incerely hoping you win out in your fight for a good cause, I remain, 


—, 


It is for that reason that I do not give his name. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tilinois River, III.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance be- 
low Copperas Creek, $55,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I wish to say a few words about the 
tonnage situation. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, LEN- 
Root] made a speech, eloquent, as usual, about the large tonnage 
at his port of Superior. It is entirely commendable to that port 
and that section of the country, but the argument as he makes it 
is very much the same as we sometimes make along the Atlantic 
seaboard, where we speak of the revenue derived at our ports. 
At New York we take in the largest amount of customs duties 
of any port in the United States, more than at all ports com- 
bined. At Philadelphia we take in $20,000,000, which is more 
than the Government has given us back in all time for the 
improvement of the river. Gentlemen rise and say that we 
have no right to state those figures, because business does not 
originate with us, because that $20,000,000 revenue at Phila- 
delphia is paid for by the people of the country. 

Now, if we accept that as the true line of argument, we have 
to apply it to the argument made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] as to the tonnage of his port and to the 
increased tonnage of the Calumet River referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The truth of the matter is—and it scarcely seems necessary 
to reiterate it—we are interdependent in all these matters. 
There would be no great business at Philadelphia if there was 
not a hinterland. ‘There would be no great business at New York 
if there was not a country to fall back on, and the same argu- 
ment applies to Duluth, to Superior, to Buffalo, to Chicago, and 
other ports, The inland ports do not create revenue, but they do 
create tonnage. But the tonnage created on the Great Lakes is 
largely tonnage of weight; it would not compare in value with 
the coast tonnage. But there would be scarcely any tonnage for 
the Lakes if there were not waterways or railroads in the 
country radiating from the ports and carrying the raw materials 
where they may be fabricated or consumed. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. What does the inland waterway create? It 
creates neither tonnage nor revenue. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So the gentleman from Iowa 
returns to the attack. When the gentleman makes that state- 
ment he again shows his bias against the inland waterways 
and thinks he can get along without them. He can not. The 
gentleman comes from the interior and does not visit us in the 
great cities along the coast where the storm beats, but if he 
did he would have a different point of view. What would be 
the use of the millions of tons of iron and copper ore if it was 
not for the great cities of New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, Cleveland, and others? 

Why, this vast tonnage to which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lewroor] refers is manufactured in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and it goes into what? It goes into railroad 
tracks, it goes into the construction of bridges and into build- 
ings, not only in this country, but just now it goes very largely 
into the great works developed by the European war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose they could manufacture it where 
the ore is produced, if they wanted to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why do they not do it? 

Mr. LENROOT. They are doing it now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They are doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
eonsent that the gentleman may have three minutes more. I 
would like to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has yielded the floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask to 
be recognized and move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do so only 
that I may take the time to make an inquiry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Minnesota yield to me to make a request for unanimous con- 
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t? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman from 
Minnesota desire? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close ih five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
making this inquiry was this: In listening to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] I observed him to say that 
the commerce at the Duluth-Superior Harbor was largely one 
of bulk and not of value. May I inquire of the gentleman if 
he knows what the value of the commerce at the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor each year is? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Record a day or two ago. 

Mr. LENROOT. I gave it to the gentleman this morning. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So far as the foreign ton- 
nage is concerned, it is just one-half what the foreign tonnage 
is on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
the value of that is? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Great Lakes tonnage is 
about one-sixteenth of the foreign tonnage of the Atlantic 
coast. The lake tonnage is concentrated at the gentleman's 
port, it goes into the neck of a funnel and is easily calculated, 
while ours is distributed, and it is very difficult to get any 
statistics upon it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman state what 
the total tonnage is along the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will look in 
the Recorp—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, if the gentleman has it he 
can give it. I don’t want to look into the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I do not carry billions in 
my head or in my pocket. 

Mr. HULBERT. I can give the gentleman the information 
that he is looking for. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will give the gentleman from 
New York an opportunity in a moment or two. I want to say 
that the value of the Duluth-Superior tonnage each year is 
upward of $300,000,000, and if that is one-sixteenth of the 
value of the freight tonnage on the Atlantic seaboard, then that 
tonnage is vastly superior to anything that I have ever heard 
stated of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, we accept the gentleman’s figures as correct; does 
the gentleman deny that the people of the United States par- 
ticipate in it from Florida to the State of Washington? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am not denying anything. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman deny that 
we pay for that all over the country? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will assert this, that the ton- 
nage at the Duluth-Superior Harbor is a tonnage serving all 
of the people of the great interior, and in addition somewhat the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, wait one moment. I have 
the time. The gentleman has answered my question as best he 
ean, which was not satisfactory to anyone, but I do not wish 
to tire his intellect further. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Oh, wait a minute until I can 
make a brief statement, and I will give the gentleman from 
New York an opportunity. Mr. Chairman, I always like to 
listen to these gentlemen from the Atlantic seaboard talk 
about their wonderful ports and cities. One would think that 
all the greatness of civilization was centered there. The ton- 
nage of the Duluth-Superior Harbor each year, the number of 
clearances of boats, arrivals and departures, is greater than 
the combined commerce, the combined arrivals and departures 
nt the ports of Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
leave out New York? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


Yes; I put that in the 


Will the gentleman state what 


Why does the gentleman 


For the simple reason that I 


can not put New York in that class. 
Mr. HULBERT. I am glad the gentleman excepts New York. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sota comparison. ' 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
ing truthful. 


That is a delightful Minne- 


It at least has the merit of be- 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; up to the point where 
the gentleman leaves off. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Very well, if the gentleman will 
wait a minute. Now we will turn our attention to New York, 
and I am glad to see for the first time in the history of Con- 
gress the gentleman from Philadelphia standing up to say 
something good about New York. Turning to the city of New 
York, which is so ably represented by the gentleman who is 
about to speak, if he gets the time, I beg to state that if they 
would just compile the figures, give us the tonnage of New 
York, then we would have something on which to base the 
comparison, 

Mr. HULBERT. Iam prepared to give the tonnage. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then the gentleman can give 
something that the Board of Engineers of the Army has not 
heretofore been able to do. 

Mr. HULBERT. I will give the figures of the customhouse. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULBERT. During the 12 months ending December 31, 
1915, the imports into the United States were valued at 
$1,280,069,660, and of that total $987,447,342 entered or went 
through the port of New York. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 


Mr. HULBERT. I ask that I have half a minute in order to 


complete the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River, from Head of Passes to the mouth of the Ohio 
River, including salaries, clerical, office, traveling, and miscellaneous 
expenses of the Mississippi River Commission: Continuing improvement 
with a view to securing a permanent channel depth of 9 feet, $6,000,000, 
which sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War in accordance with the plans, specifications, and recommendations 
of the agp amg <3 River Commission, as approved by the Chief of 
Engineers, for the general improvement of the river, for the building of 
levees, and which may be done, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, by hired labor or otherwise, between Head of Passes and Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and for surveys, including the survey from Head of 
Passes to the headwaters of the river, in such manner as in their 
opinion shall best improve navigation and promote the interests of. 
commerce at all stages of the river: Provided, That of the money 
hereby appropriated so much as may be necessary shall be expended in 
the construction of suitable and necessary dredge boats and other 
devices and appliances and in the maintenance and operation of the 
same: Provide urther, That the watercourses connected with said 
river and the harbors upon it, now under the control of the Mississippi 
River Commission and under improvement, together with the harbor at 
Vicksburg, Miss., which is hereby transferred to and placed under the 
control and jurisdiction of such commission, may, in the discretion of 
said commission, upon approval by the Chief of Engineers, receive 
allotments for improvements now under way or hereafter to be under- 
taken, to be paid for from the amount herein appropriated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, and Mr. HUL- 
BERT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 2, after the word “appropriated,” insert: 

“ Provided further, That the report of the r cy River Commis- 
sion contained in House Document No. 667, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, shali not be construed as a project requiring special congres- 
sional action.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what is this for? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The purpose of this amendment is to make 
certain other language in the paragraph that has just been 
read. That language is contained in the last proviso before the 
amendment and is as follows: 

Provided further, That the watercourses connected with said river 
and the harbots upon it, now under the control of the Mississippi River 
Commission and under improvement, together with the harbor at Vicks- 
barg; Miss., which is hereby transferred to and placed under the control 
and jurisdiction of such commission, may, in the discretion of said 
commission— 

And so ferth. 

Now, since this bill was framed Col. Townsend, the chairman 
of the Mississippi River Commission, stated in a letter to me 
that the language quoted would hardly, in his opinion, accom- 
plish the purpose we have in view. I thought it would and 
think yet it ought to do it, but he has to expend the money 
furnished and to select the places where it is to be expended, and 
he thinks the language insufficient ; hee the purpose is to make 
it certain. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the project referred to in that document 
that is cited, at Vicksburg? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is the project referred to in the 
document. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, there has been an effort for a long 
time by the Mississippi River Commission to take care of the 
harbor at Vicksburg. 
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. Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. And is that the document that refers to that 
matter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that is the one. 

Mr. MANN. Theoretically, then, we are adopting that project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; we are not adopting a project. 

Mr. MANN. I would say that theoretically we were adopt- 
ing it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
ing it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so. The amendment, as I under- 
stood it, authorizes the Mississippi River Commission to proceed 
with that project without requiring congressional action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. . It is for the purpose of making certain 
what Congress intends to do there. There is no necessity that 
any survey be ordered. The survey was made, and it has never 
been adopted and perhaps never would be adopted. The pur- 
pose has been for years to place this back under the control of 
the Mississippi River Commission, where it properly belongs. 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure there is no doubt about that. We 
had long controversies in the House when the gentleman was 
opposing it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Every place similarly situated on the Mis- 
sissippi River except this is under the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, so far as I know. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of the amendment, as I understand, 
is to permit the Mississippi River Commission to use its discre- 
tion about this improvement without further action by Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. We want them to do it 
if they think it ought to be done. That is the purpose of this 
provision, and it is accomplished, I think, by the language we 
use here in the bill; if not, this amendment will. 

Mr. MADDEN. The House acted in favor of this proposition 
last year, did it not, or the year before? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We had a similar provision to that in the 
bill of last year. We have put it in two bills, I believe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask that the amendment be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wanted to ask the chair- 
man what was really the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will explain it. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, the purpose of this amendment is to clear up a differ- 
ence in construction. For the benefit of those Members who 
were not here during the last Congress, I will state that some 
years ago there was a canal constructed in front of the city 
of Vicksburg. On the west bank of that canal a levee was 
erected not for the purpose of protection but the useful pur- 
pose of impounding the water of that canal and to make a 
scouring so that they would have a proper channel. Well, ac- 
cording to the report of the engineers, the amount of water 
coming through that canal from 800 miles of navigable 
streams—the Yazoo, the Sunflower, the Tallahatchie, and 
others, together with two crevasses in the levees in 1911 and 
1912—brought an immense volume of water through that canal, 
much more than the engineers expected at the time, and the 
consequence was that the harbor at Vicksburg, upon which 
was situated railroad tracks, compresses, and warehouses, com- 
menced rapidly to crumble into the canal, and it soon looked as 
though most of the harbor would be destroyed. I went before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and they gave me a 
survey. The district engineers passed favorably upon that 
survey, the board of engineers for Rivers and Harbors passed 
favorably upon it, the Mississippi River Commission passed 
upon the survey, and made a favorable report that the Govern- 
ment appropriate $125,000 for revetment, provided that the 
city of Vicksburg appropriated $32,500 to build a levee and 
give them the right of way. 

By reason of a rule and custom of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, which does not instruct the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to do any particular work in any particular place, but 
leaving it to the discretion of the commission, it refused to put 
a direct appropriation in the bill. Some of the older Members 
will remember that this proposition came up in this House, 
and that on two separate occasions the House voted to put it 
in. The Rivers and Harbors Committee already have put in 
the bill instructions which they considered sufficient authority 
for the Mississippi River Commission to do this work. But the 
commission thinks otherwise. r 

Now we are coming to the matter in point. Col. Townsend, 
the chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, has con- 


We are rather excluding it than adopt- 
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strued that when there is a survey on a special project, and a 
report has been made on that survey to Congress, that the com- 
mission is helpless to carry out the acts and purposes of the 
report unless specifically directed by Congress to do so. Now, 
this amendment simply gives the Mississippi River Commission 
nuthority and permission to do this work if, in their judgment, 
they so desire. 

In other words, we are not asking for any more privilege 
than is given to any other piece of work on the Mississippi 
River over which the Mississippi River Commsson has jurisdic- 
tion. We are simply asking Congress not to estop the Missis- 
sippi River Commission from attempting to do this work by 
reason of a survey, if the work is meritorious in the opinion of 
the commission and should be done. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is a reference on page 27, lines 20 
and 21, to having the Mississippi River Commission take con- 
trol of the harbor of Vicksburg. Is not that practically what 
the gentleman desires to have accomplished, and is not that what 
this amendment would accomplish, except that it goes up 
another stream? Is not that what the gentleman desires to 
have accomplished by lines 19 and 20, where we specifically say 
that the Mississippi River Commission shall take control of the 
harbor at Vicksburg? That is what the gentleman desires, is 
it not? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then, why the need of this amendment? 

Mr. COLLIER. Because the man in aceordance with whose 
opinion this work is to be done takes a different construction 
from that of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Gentlemen, we are confronted with this proposition: The 
Chief of Engineers says the work ought to be done; the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors says the work ought to be done; 
the Mississippi River Commission says the work ought to be 
done; and a vote of this House, by tellers, said that the House 
believed the work ought to be done. Afterwards, on a separate 
amendment, the House declared, when the roll was called, that 
it believed the work ought to be done. Still later, when the 
rivers and harbors bill was in the Senate, when they made it a 
lump sum, one of the Senators whose name has been so often 
brought up on this floor stated that he was willing to let the 
Vicksburg amendment go in, and another Senator from the 
West, who was attacking river and harbor legislation, stated 
that that amendment so appealed to him that he would not 
object to it. 7 

Now we are confronted with this situation: The commission , 
and the engineers and Congress are willing that the work shall 
be done, but there is a difference of construction which must 
be cleared up. Col. Townsend contends that the construction 
that he places on the language in the bill will not permit him to 
do this work. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors claims 
that it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Unfortunately for this work, the last word 
in this matter belongs to Col. Townsend, and he makes a differ- 
ent construction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say that we 
have heard a great deal about commerce and navigation during 
the discussion of this bill. It is true that there is a commerce 
of $33,000,000 at the city of Vicksburg. But we are not coming 
here to ask you to improve our harbor or to increase our navi- 
gation. A great deal of our harbor is now in the sea. We are 
not asking for damages for that, although we have suffered 
greatly. Warehouses, railroad tracks, and a great deal of our 
harbor have slumped off into the canal, and when I say to you 
that Vicksburg is situated upon high bluffs and there is only 
a small amount of level lands sufficient for harbor purposes 
there, which is being attacked and washed away, you will realize 
the importance of this amendment. We are simply asking 
you to stop the damage which is continually going on. Damage 
created by whom? By the Government. I say without fear of 
any kind of successful contradiction that a civil suit not only 
to stop the damages but to get damages for what has been 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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done would lie against anybody except the Government, which 
can not be sued. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLLIER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. MANN. The item on page 16 of the bill, for the improve- 


ment of the mouth of the Yazoo, places that project under the 


Engineers rather than under the Mississippi River Commission. 
I take it that is not in conflict with this item on page 27, al- 
though it would appear to be. 

Mr. COLLIER. I did not catch the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Under the heading of Mississippi River we 
provide that the improvement of the mouth of the Yazoo River 
should be under the control of the Secretary of War, and not 
under the control of the Mississippi River Commission. Under 
the item in the appropriation we apparently provide that it 
shall be under the control of the Mississippi River Commission. 
Now, which is it? 

Mr. COLLIER. The Vicksburg Harbor and the mouth of the 
Yazoo River are two different propositions. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed they were the same. 

Mr. COLLIER. No. They are two different propositions in 
this: The Yazoo River was deflected by a canal which came 
down about 6 miles, passing in front of the city of Vicksburg. 
The city of Vicksburg is about half a mile, or a little more 
perhaps, from the Mississippi River. Those are two different 
propositions. 

Mr. MANN. Then I was mistaken about that. But is not 
the harbor the mouth of the Yazoo River? 

Mr. COLLIER. I say no; although it is one stream. There 
is a distinction there. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The mouth of the Yazoo 
empties into Lake Centennial, above the city of Vicksburg, 
2 or 3 miles from the canal emptying into the river. There is 
a big lake. It is proposed to leave the mouth of the Yazoo 
several miles above there under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department, and to put the harbor at Vicksburg under the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. MANN. The Yazoo does not flow, then, into the Missis- 
sippi River? 

Mr. COLLIER. It is brought by a canal to Lake Centennial. 
Lake Centennial was caused by the cut-off at Vicksburg in 
1876, when the river left Vicksburg half a mile to the north. 

This is simply a matter of construction. The engineers and 
different Members of Congress seemed to want this work done, 
but there is a difference in the construction of the language 
which prevents it from being done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a brief explanation to show the difference between 
this proposition and the one that was urged here last year and 
the year before. The construction which the Mississippi River 
Commission puts upon this matter, I think, is the correct one. 
I think they put exactly the construction on the law that onght 
to be put on it. Vicksburg is not now under the jurisdiction of 
the Mississippi River Commission. It was taken out from under 
the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission a number 
of years ago, and it was decided to put it back under the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, 

Now, in that same bill a survey was asked for the harbor at 
Vicksburg. Here is the general law that the Mississippi River 
Commission was bound to go by: 


The Government shall not be deemed to have entered upon any 
project for the improvement of any waterway or harbor mentioned in 
this act until funds for the commencement of the proposed work 
shall have been actually appropriated by law. 


So that, although they recommended the appropriation of 
$125,000 in their report, they could not spend that $125,000 
until the project was actually adopted. Last year and the year 
before, at the suggestion of my colleague [Mr. Cotter], the 
House adopted this project specifically, and authorized the ex- 
penditure of $125,000 on it. That is not proposed to-day at 
all. It is now proposed simply to pass a resolution declaring 
that this survey heretofore ordered shall not be regarded as a 
project requiring special congressional action; so that out of 
the general fund appropriated for the Mississippi River Com- 
mission which is carried in this bill that commission may, if it 
chooses to do so, make allotments to the harbor at Vicksburg, 
thereby placing Vicksburg exactly in the same status as every 
other harbor on the river. We do not direct them to do it and 
we do not say they shall not do it. As the law stands to-day, it 
says they shall not do anything at Vicksburg, because there has 
been a survey of it and the survey has not been acted upon. We 
propose simply to annul that and to say that that survey shall 
not be construed as a project requiring congressional 
action, and to leave it thereafter to the judgment of the com- 


mission—not out of any additional $125,000 appropriated, as 
was done heretofore, but out of the lump sum which is appro- 
priated for the river. If they see fit to do it, they can take 
care of the harbor at Vicksburg. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 


for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. This amendment would 
simply transfer the jurisdiction to the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and then the Mississippi River Commission would pro- 
ceed to make the improvement, and therefore they would get a 
project into this bill that is a new project, and that we have 
not put in heretofore. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; the Mississippi River 
Commission could proceed. That is, it puts Vicksburg back 
under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission. 
Now, -_ survey that was put in there a few years ago was a 


Mr. COLLIER. And that made the whole trouble. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The House adopted the 
provision for the survey. When the bill went over to the 
Senate, the Senate said, “ We will transfer Vicksburg back to 
the commission,” but it did not take out the order for the sur- 
vey, by some piece of bad luck, and there it stands. 

Mr. COLLIER. And that has been the whole trouble. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That left it with Vicks- 
burg put under the Mississippi River Commission, but with the 
law saying, “Although Vicksburg is under the Mississippi River 
Commission, you shall not do anything for it.” Now, we want 
to do away with that discrimination, and put Vicksburg on the 
same footing as every other harbor on the river. 

— 5 CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p i 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that if we had never 
had the survey there would be no necessity at all for this 
amendment, because then the Mississippi River Commission 
would have had the power to do the work there the same as 
at any other harbor; but this survey acts as a bar, which pre- 
vents the Mississippi River Commission from doing that work. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Mr. Chairman, the situa- 
tion in regard to this item is this: The report of the engineers 
showed that this proposed improvement was not in the interest 
of navigation, and the committee refused to put it in the bill. 
Here upon the floor of the House it was inserted on at least one 
occasion. I think probably the second time it was voted down, 
but at one time it was put in. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Carrying a specific appro- 
priatien. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Carrying a specific appro- 
priation. Now, that would come under a new project if we had 
to appropriate for it at this time, so that this is simply an in- 
genius way of putting another new project into the bill. That 
is all it means, because if we make the transfer now over to the 
Mississippi River Commission then it goes into the bill and 
becomes a new project and they can reach it, when if the propo- 
sition came up directly we would not put it in because it is a 
new project. 

Mr. CLINE. I understand that this bill carries about 
$6,000,000 for Mississippi River improvements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know the total 
amount. 

Mr. MADDEN. Six million dollars. 

Mr. CLINE. Suppose that the Flood Prevention Committee 
should report a bill carrying $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, or any 
other amount, would not that constitute a dislocation of the 
plan of improvements of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of course, we can not tell. 
This is a flood provision to some extent, because this is to pre- 
vent the destruction of that bank, but what I wish to call 
specially to the attention of the committee is that this is not 
only a new project, but a project that ought not to be appro- 
priated for, anyway, because while there is damage done, this 
is not in the interest of navigation, and the proposition to appro- 
priate this money is very largely to take care of the railroads 
that cross at that particular point, their property, and ‘their 
bridges and their levees. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that the language carried in the provision which transfers 
the harbor at Vicksburg back to the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion ought to remain in the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am inclined to think it 
ought to be transferred back there, probably. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If it ought to be trans- 
ferred back, ought the law to be permitted to stand as it does 
now, to wit, that it is hereby transferred back to the Mississippi 
River Commission, but that they shall not be allowed to do any 
work on it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think there ought 
to be any work done on it. I do not think it is a meritorious 
project. I do not think it ought to be improved. I think, as I 
said before, that this is simply an indirect way of getting an- 
other new project into this bill; and, in addition to that, it is a 
project that ought not to go into the bill. It is true there is 
some damage shown there, but we have not elsewhere appropri- 
ated for such projects. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MeLaud HHN] had a great deal to say about his project, and, 
as I recall it, it was of the same character, where there was 
some damage occasioned by what the Government had done; and 
in equity I suppose the Government ought to pay, but we never 
established that rule. In this case it is a railroad, and I think 
they ought to be able to take care of it themselves. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I differ from my colleague 
from Washington. So far as the merits are concerned in the 
harbor at Vicksburg, if this is adopted it will be a matter for 
the Mississippi River Commission. If it is not meritorious I 
do not suppose they will do any work. All this does, as I 
understand, is to put back under the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission what was formerly taken away from 
it by reason of a survey which has been construed by the com- 
mission as taking it out of their jurisdiction. 

I think, as the gentleman from Mississippi says, if there had 
been no special survey made the commission would hold that 
they were not barred from doing the work. 

But what I rose specially for was to say that in my opinion 
this is about the only real urgent proposition in the bill. You 
talk about the emergency at New York City, but here is a 
harbor that is actually washing away. Photographs were 
brought before the committee showing that the land and the 
tracks of a railway were going into the river, and cotton 
compresses also. I, for one, am not afraid to vote for a propo- 
sition that will protect land on which some railroad track is 
located, or upon which some cotton compresses are situated. 
There would be no necessity for the harbor for Vicksburg if it 
were not for the cotton compresses and the railroads that bring 
the cotton in from the back country towns. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman talks about 
an emergency. These photographs were brought in five years 
ago, and it has not fallen into the river yet. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. They absolutely went in 
this year. 

Mr. SWITZER. The argument of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington is that nothing should be done until the land is all 
washed into the harbor, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
and both tracks went in. 

Mr. SWITZER. The committee put this in, but the trouble 
is Col. Townsend construes the language that we used in putting 
this in as a recommendation, as not accomplishing what we 
intended. All this provision seeks to do is to carry out the in- 
tent of the majority of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ascertain 
if we can not agree on some limit of time for the discussion. I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and 
amendments thereto end in 10 minutes, 5 to be given to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and 5 to Dei controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, this amendment relates only to the harbor 
at Vicksburg. I am advised that other amendments will be 
offered, and if they are offered I would like to discuss them. I 
hope the gentleman will confine his request to debate on this 
amendment, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well, Mr. Chairman; I will withhold 
the request for the present. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I think it is best that we 
should understand the situation as regards the amendment of- 
fered by the chairman of the committee. We recognize the 
situation as it exists at Vicksburg. Gentlemen have appeared 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in good faith and 
shown what the condition actually was. It is one that I for one 
feel deserves attention, In lines 19 and 20 we direct the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission to take over the harbor at Vicks- 
burg. There is nothing plainer than that. On top of that, the 
chairman offers an amendment that we adopt a project in Docu- 
ment No. 667, Sixty-third Congress, second session. There is 


This was a double track, 


nothing else to that but a vote to adopt another new project. 
It is in the nature of an instruction to the Mississippi River 
Commission to undertake a new project without even having 
this House pass upon the merits of the project. They have 
general authority over the Mississippi River, and we are in- 
structing them to look after the harbor at Vicksburg. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Has not the Mississippi River Commission 
3 that it had no jurisdiction over the harbor at Vicks- 

urg? 

Mr. TREAD WA. But we are giving them absolute juris- 
diction in this bill. 

Mr. DUPRE, And have they not said that that language was 
not sufficient to carry out the purpose? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, if the House desires to adopt that 
project as another new project and have another way to get in 
new projects into this bill, all well and good. I discussed the 
method previously as to how new projects are coming into the 
bill, and now we are having an illustration this morning of 
another new method of getting them into the bill. I compliment 
the men who were against the adoption of new projects on their 
eapacity and skill in getting this one in. I was one of those 
who voted against the rule not to adopt any new projects, and 
I am more than glad that I did so vote when I see the methods 
used now to adopt new projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. — 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman thinks that 
Vicksburg ought to be transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission? 

Mr. TREADWAY, On the representations made before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman think 
that it ought to be transferred to the Mississippi River Com- 
mission with the proviso that they shall not spend any money 
on it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no more 
reason for instructing the Mississippi River Commission what 
they should do in this particular than in any other portion of 
their work. The phraseology in the bill simply puts under their 
general control the harbor of Vicksburg, and that is as far as 
this House ought to go, unless it is ready once more to stultify 
itself by the adoption of another new project. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, this is not 
a new project; it is not an attempt by any circumlocution or 
legerdemain to put a new project on this bill, and I hope that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] will give 
me his attention for a moment. I, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, although this was in my own 
State, was opposed to putting this project in, and was opposed 
to directing the commission to spend any money, and voted 
against that proposition here on the floor of the House when 
it came up. That proposition was to adopt the project and 
direct the Mississippi River Commission to expend $125,000 at 
Vicksburg. I was unwilling to do that. I was willing to do 
this, to put the Vicksburg Harbor under the Mississippi River 
Commission, leaving it to their judgment whether they should 
spend money for that harbor, putting it exactly upon the same 
status as every other harbor along that river. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose this item were not in the bill at all— 
to transfer the harbor to the Mississippi River Commission— 
would an item to make a direct appropriation directing the 
Chief of Engineers to do this work be a new project? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It would. 

Mr. MANN. So that it is beating the devil around the stump 
in another way. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
reason—— 

Mr. MANN. ‘The original item was a new project. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman give 
me his attention? 

Mr. MANN. I always do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think I will convince him, 
if he does listen to me. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not begun yet to convince me, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will convince the gentle- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I think not, and for this 


man now, if he will listen. We transfer this to the Mississippi 
River Commission and say nothing more. 
is the law on the subject to-day? 


Very well. What 
A survey has been hereto- 
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fore ordered for the specific project at Vicksburg, and what is 
the law: 

The Government shall not he deemed to have entered upon any 
project for the improvement of any waterway or harbor mentioned in 
this act until funds for the commencement of the proposed work shall 
have been actually appropriated by law. 

What does the engineer say under that, and I think he prop- 
erly construes the law? He concludes that until Congress acts 
upon this particular survey his hands are tied, and he will do 
nothing. 
` Mr. MANN. I agree with the engineer. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Very well. 

Mr. MANN. That is evidence that it is a new project. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That it is a separate 
project, absolutely—that that was a new and separate and dis- 
tinct project, and Congress refused to adopt it and the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors refused to adopt it, but they now 
say, We will transfer this harbor back under the Mississippi 
River Commission.” 

Mr. MANN. That of itself is a new project. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, listen to me. If the 
gentleman will, I can convince him, I think, and not against his 
will. The law as it stands to-day, even if we transfer it back 
to the Mississippi River Commission, as construed by the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, and properly construed, is that, al- 
though it is transferred they have no power to act. We pro- 
pose to say, not that this new project directing the commission 
to spend $125,000 shall be adopted, but that it shall not be con- 
sidered as a project requiring special congressional action, In 
other words, we repeal the law that ordered the survey and now 
say, We will transfer the harbor to you; treat it as you would 
any other harbor upon the river, and if you think it ought to 
have money, give it to it, and if you do not, do not give it to it.” 
To simply transfer the harbor back to the Mississippi River 
Commission with the law as it stands would be to say, “ Hang 
your clothes on a hickory limb, but don't go near the water.” 

Mr. MANN. Absolutely. The gentleman has convinced me 
that it is a new project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, only a few words. As I 
stated a while ago, it is not a new project in any sense of the 
word, When we adopt a project we appropriate and direct the 
engineers to spend money upon it. In this case we do not direct 
them to spend any money at all. The only thing we do—and we 
do it independently of the project to which reference is made 
in the amendment—is to place Vicksburg under the jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission, just like every other por- 
tion of the river from the mouth of the Ohio down to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. We place it under the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission, leaving it to that body to say 
whether it will expend any money there and how much. We do 
not direct them to expend any, as we do when we adopt a project. 
When we adopt a project we name the project, and thus designate 
the place where the work is to be done. We give the number of 
the report and make the appropriation, which is equivalent to a 
direction to the engineers to spend the money on the project. 
But there is no direction here. The language leaves it within 
‘their discretion to say whether they will expend any money 
there or not. If they follow the course they have heretofore, 
if they continue to entertain the opinion they have entertained 
heretofore, as I have interpreted that opinion they will expend 
no money whatever at that place. In the course of time they 
may do it, but I doubt very much whether they will expend any 
money there within the next few years. I think that is all I 
care to say. If I thought we were adopting a new project, I 
would not offer the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we have seen quite a number of 
efforts at this session in the consideration of this bill to insert 
or strike out items contrary to the wish of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sparkman], the chairman of the committee, and 
most of the Members of the House probably will not remember 
when anything of the kind was ever done. I take off my hat 
to the genial gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. COLLIER, who is 
getting his way about this item now, and I compliment the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors that they know when they 
are licked. They do not want to run up against a stone wall 
too many times in succession. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cotter] turned the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
upside down across his knee a few days ago and treated it like 


a naughty child, and I aided him, thinking his cause was worthy, | 


and he said to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, in effect, 
“As to Vicksburg, before you determine what you will do, see 
ame.” [Laughter.] 


Now, I think the Committee on Rivers and Harbors is right 
now, though doubtless this is a new project, but an urgent one. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MANN. I am glad the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cottier] is going to get his way this time without spanking 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I am glad that he has 
them properly under subjection. It is a good thing, and shows 
that once in a while in the House a real meritorious project, 
backed by a very able and congenial gentleman, can win, not- 
„ the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Howanp). 
amendment of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARRMAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR], a member of the committee, will be recognized first and 
then the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Funan: Page 27, line 1, after the word “ feet,“ 
strike out “$6,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,000,000.” 

Mr. FREAR. The appropriation proposed will give $1,000 a 
mile to the Mississippi River which, under the circumstances, 
ought to be sufficient for purposes of navigation. The Flood 
Committee, which has recently been organized, according to 
press report expects to receive an appropriation from the Gov- 
ernment in the neighborhood of $45,000,000. I do not know 
whether that is correct or not, but I state it just as reported, 
with an understanding that it is to be distributed over five 
years, which, if this remains in the bill in its present form, and 
$9,000,000 more is inserted, will bring the appropriations this 
year up to $15,000,000 for the lower Mississippi. 

The purpose of these appropriations for the lower Mississippi 
has always been known, although it has not been frankly stated 
sometimes, to be for reclamation purposes largely and not for 
navigation, because the ecommerce on the lower Mississippi River 
has very largely disappeared. And as an evidence of that I 
quote from the Mississippi River Commission’s report of 1912, 
wherein the commission says: 

While the levees have a certain d. 
of the channel and are n 18 W Ra . — a ee rons: 
merce” by providing landing places for the interchange of traffic in 
times of flood and protecting the lines of railway be them, their 
immediate and main value is the protection of the alluvial lands for the 
benefit of their owners. 

What need be added to this unqualified admission by an ofti- 
cial agent of the parties in interest? 

Quoting from the comprehensive brief of Hon. B. E. Moses, 
of Memphis, he says in this connection: 


This so-called protection of the alluvial lands along the 8 
River is primarily and fundamentally a work of “ reclamation,” as £:* 
term is generally understood. * Tue history of the levee sys- 
tem along the Mississippi River is merely a repetition of the fight of 
mankind from time immemorial to reel for cultivation the fertile 
alluvial plains of the rivers of the world. The futility of the fight under 
the past method of “ levees only” is * and real and has been 
impressed m the people of the beige A uring the floods of the last two 
years by starvation, and death, incident to the breaks in the levee 
system. 


The Government is reclaiming lands that were never before 
used, and for the benefit of private interests. This purpose is 
not disputed by any recognized authority, so far as I can ascer- 
‘tain. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S DUTY AND LIMITATIONS, 


Several years ago Congress commissioned some of ‘her ablest 
men to make a thorough study of the waterway question and to 
make recommendations. These men, composing the United 
States National Waterways Commission, did make a careful 
investigation of waterways, both in this country and Europe. 
Fresh from that investigation they laid down certain principles 
of governmental action that condenm the expenditures now being 
made on the Mississippi land-reclamation scheme. I quote from 
the report on this question, as follows: 

It should always be borne in mind that the waterway improvements 
made by the Federal Government under the exercise of its authority 
should restricted to navigation. Whenever bank protection or flood 
prevention or the clarification of water is the sole object of improve- 
ments the e speyivese presents little difficulty in its solution. Such proj- 
ects are not a proper charge upon the eral Treasury. In 
many instances proposed improvements have as their main object the 

tection or benefit of private TOPER: In such cases there is a dis- 

ct benefit conferred upon individuals or localities which is only of a 
remote or very indirect fit to the country as a whole. Lands sub- 
ject to periodical overflow or lands of uncertain value because of the 
danger of erosion, when impro are multiplied many times in value, 
and there is a constant danger that such improvements will be advo- 
lation framed to benefit 


cated under the guise of river and harbor 1 


The question is on the - - 
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Indi, duals or localities. * 
between improvements which, in whole or in part, 
tion or development of private property and A, tpa 
the sole interest of navigation. 

This report from which the foregoing is quoted was signed by 
Theodore E. Burton, chairman; J. H. Gallinger, vice chairman; 
S. H. Piles, William Alden Smith, F. M. Simmons, James P. 
Clarke, William Lorimer, D. S. Alexander, Frederick C. Stevens, 
Irving P. Wanger, Stephen M. Sparkman, and John A. Moon. 

The statement from the Mississippi River Commission is com- 
prehensive, and I have inserted in the Recorp, in addition to 
that, the statement of one or two other authorities who live in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that be for reclamation it is practi- 
cally part of the duties of the new flood commission to under- 
take. When that is done I understand there is to be some deter- 
mination of what proportion will be paid by the people who own 
these alluvial lands. That is to say, a basis will be established 
for the purpose of aiding people who are to have their lands 
reclaimed. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Ina moment. That is the situation as I now 
understand it. There can be no justification for such a large 
amount for purposes of commerce. The River and Harbor Com- 
mittee is to-day discussing these questions from the standpoint 
of navigation. Now, this has been taken away from them. It 
ought no longer to stand In the way, because we have a Flood 
Committee prepared to act, and when it does act I assume it 
will determine what will be a fair proportion of the money to 
be paid by the various landowners along the Mississippi Valley. 

Now, Mr. I am not going to ask for any further 
time in explanation, but I will yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Do you make any distinction, in your mind, 
between the reclamation of uncultivatable lands and the devasta- 
tion of lands that are already under cultivation? 

Mr. FREAR. It is given out as for the reclamation of lands. 
They unite that question with flood conditions. But here Is a 
condition explained by the commission itself, that has been for 
reclaiming land all of these years, instead of for navigation, 
the purpose over which we are supposed to have jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, something has been said by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin about the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi River, and in the minority report filed by the gentleman 
he uses this language: 

The greatest river, the Mississippi, has lost over 90 per cent of its 
commerce during the past 40 years. Good authorities estimate the 
loss at 95 per cent. Approximately $150,000,000 has been expended 
on the river, and about one-half of that amount within tbe st 
dozen yea without adding anything to its commerce. From 16.000. 
000 to 20,000,000 acres of land belonging to private parties, valued at 
over $100 per acre on the average, is being reclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, and yet experts and reputable residents along the river declare 
the entire levee system is wasteful, and so-called river improvements 
are a makeshsift and sure to be disappointing. From the viewpoint 
of navigation the 1 has only a slight local commerce, justify- 
ing no more than nomina 8 xperlmental and political 
metuods of extending flood relief have become notoriously extravagant 
and unsa ctory. 

The Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce 
published several years ago several volumes—four, I think—on 
the question of water transportation, and in the second volume, 
entitled “Transportation by Water in the United States,” I 
obtain this data: 

The principal traffic on the river in the early days consisted 
of shipment of grain from St. Louis to New Orleans, and in 
1875, just 40 years ago, the tonnage of such shipments amounted 
to 187,520 tons. The receipts of cotton at New Orleans for the 
same year amounted to 8,640 tons, or a total of 196,160 tons. 

That was 40 years ago. The grain shipments on the river 
reached their highest point in 1880, when they amounted to 
441,354 tons, and the receipts of cotton that year at New Or- 
leans by river amounted to 170,094 tons, a total of 611,448 tons. 

Now, I would like gentlemen to keep those figures in mind a 
moment. The reports of the Chief of Engineers for 1915 show 
the commerce passing between St. Louis and Cairo for the year 
1914 as having been 325.164 tons; between Cairo and Memphis, 
1.321.081 tons; and between Memphis and Vicksburg, 1,880,394 
tons; between Vicksburg and New Orleans, 2,343,623 tons. 

Now, without attempting to get the aggregate of that ton- 
nage, upon the theory that much of it is duplicated, simply 
take, if you please, the commerce between Vicksburg and New 
Orleans for the year 1914 at 2,243,628 tons, while the com- 
merce 40 years ago amounted to 196,160 tons, and in the great- 
est year, 1880, a total of 611,448 tons. I submit this data as a 
contribution from an official publication by the Department of 


tion when the real ob, ect, Is the benefit which will accrue to 


The line should be carefully drawn 
are for the protec- 
which are made in 


Commerce in comparison with the statement contained in the 
minority report of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 
Has my time expired, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes remain- 


g. 

Mr. SMALL. Now the gentleman stated further and I use 
this language, quoting from his report: 

Approximately $150,000,000 had been expended on the river, and 
about one-half of that amount within the past dozen years, without 
adding anything to its commerce. 

These are the facts: The total amount appropriated for the 
whole river down to the Passes from 1903 to 1914 was $58,- 
366,575. So it is not $75,000,000 or one-half of $150,000,000, as 
Stated in the gentleman’s report. 

Now, of that $58,000,000, a portion—how large I do not 
know—was expended on that reach of the river, about 100 
miles, between New Orleans and the Passes. I submit that 
when minority reports are filed, when statements are made 
which are given credence by the press and by the country, 
more care should be taken as to accuracy than is displayed 
in this particular report upon the Mississippi River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. } 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I will say this, that in the bill 
itself South Pass is called a part of the Mississippi River. It 
has always been that. The gentleman deducts the appropria- 
tion, takes it away. I am not going fo discuss the question of 
commerce on the river in a few moments remaining, because 
that is confusing, and I have endeavored to get the true figures 
from the analysis made in the past after considering duplication 
and quadruplication excluding coal and because coal was re- 
peatedly counted on the river at different points. I wish to say 
this, that if gentlemen of the House will look into the Rxconb to- 
morrow they will see a comparison as to the Tennessee River 
between the statement made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the statement I have made based upon the 
official reports, and I am sure that in this case as in others the 
figures will show that he has given a wrong understanding of 
the statistics of that river. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes to correct the gentleman's statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Wisconsin is mistaken 
about the Passes being a part of the Mississippi River project. 
They have always been considered separate and apart from it, 
and have been appropriated for separately. The commerce 
passing in and out of the Passes at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River is always given separately from that on the Missis- 
sippi River proper. If I had the memorandum here that I 
just handed to the reporter I would be able to give the com- 
merce for 1914, but I can say, approximately, that there was a 
total in that year of over 6,000,000 tons of commerce passing 
through the South and Southwest Passes, independent of that 
commerce on the Mississippi River to which I referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. All time on the paragraph has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I have asked for this time, 
Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of making an explanation to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR} und several other gen- 
tlemen who have made inguiries of me. If the Committee on 
Flood Control succeeds in passing a bill that will take care of 
the Mississippi River hereafter, the appropriations that will be 
made in pursuance of that bill will come in the sundry civil 
bill next year. The only appropriation for the Mississippi River 
that will be made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, will 
be carried in the river and harbor bill, whatever that may be. 

The Committee on Flood Control has no power to appropriate, 
only to authorize; and whatever may be authorized in that bill 
will be carried in the sundry civil bill that will be adepted next 
winter, so that the gentleman is in error in supposing that what- 
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ever the Committee on Flood Control may provide for the Mis- 
sissippi River will be in addition to what is carried in this bill. 
There will be nothing carried in that bill and nothing author- 
ized in that bill for the year which will be taken care of by 
the six millions in this bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will there be any cessation in the meantime 
of the local contributions that will be made on the part of the 
people down there? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No. As to those local 
contributions, the law has never required any local contribu- 
tions. Heretofore the figures have been estimated and stated 
loosely, but now the commission has at last gathered this in- 
formation together under the direction of Congress, and their 
report shows that on the Mississippi River proper the local 
interests have contributed since 1882 more than $80,000,000 
for the construction of levees, whereas the Federal Government 
during that same time has contributed $32,000,000. But there 
has been no law compelling that. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. This appropriation—the larger portion of it— 
is to be used, is it not, for the reclamation of the alluvial 
lands, as stated by the Mississippi River Commission, as it 
has been done in the past? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No. The Mississippi 
River Commission, with all due respect to the gentleman, 
although he read it only five minutes ago, never did state that. 
It is not stated in what the gentleman just read, and it is not 
a fact. What he read was that the main purpose of the levee 
is to protect the country from overflow. Now, he states that 
the principal part of the sum appropriated will be expended 
for reclamation. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. 


Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The principal part of the 


sum appropriated will never go into levees, and never has gone 
into them. It will go for other work. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sippi has expired. 
Mr. GAR 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


RETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceec for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Huatpnreys] may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question, so long as he has an extention of time? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the basis for the contributions to-day 
for those people to have their lands reclaimed? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. As I said, it has been 
stated to be about 3 to 1 for levee construction. 

Mr. FREAR. Has that any determinate basis that you have 
to work upon? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. None at all. The law has 
never required any of it at all, but Congress has appropriated 
so little money for the construction of levees that the people 
there have taxed themselves to the utmost extent to raise all 
they could, and whether Congress gave much or little, they con- 
tributed all that they could raise by the most onerous system 
of taxation. 

Mr. FREAR. Were not those contributions largely at an 
early day? Have they been recently? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; they have been made 
since 1882. Prior to 1882 the Government contributed nothing 
whatever, and there were vast sums spent then, I do not know 
how much. But you understand we could not proceed rapidly ; 
we would get the levees up to a reasonable height, and a flood 
would come and wash them down, and we would have to do it 
over again. Then as the reclamation of the upper valley pro- 
ceeded, the waters were precipitated into the lower valley so 
rapidly that the rush of the waters began to wash down the 
banks of the river and cave the levees into the river. I will 
give the gentleman one illustration of that 

Mr. FREAR. About how many acres are included in the 
lands which it is proposed to reclaim? 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There are 20,000,000 acres 
in the Delta. Of course, the gentleman understands that all that 
reclamation is to be done by the people. Congress is not ex- 
pected to do anything in the way of reclamation. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand there are about 2,000,000 acres 
which it is proposed to reclaim, 
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Mr. There are 20,000,000 
acres. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As the gentleman has put the 
question, and as the answer reads, it would appear that this 
money is appropriated to reclaim 20,000,000 acres of land. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That is not the case at all. 

Mr. FREAR. Each year that contribution is directed toward 
that purpose, is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Not at all. It never has 
been. It is directed toward the construction of levees. The 
Government has contributed a very small portion of that, and 
for many years it was limited by act of Congress, so that no 
levees could be built for the purpose of preventing overflow, 
but that levees should be constructed only in the interest of 
navigation. After the floods have been controlled the reclama- 
tion of the land is left entirely to the people. That costs them 
from $30 to $40 an acre, which they themselves pay. It has 
never been in their contemplation and never in their hope that 
the Federal Government would contribute anything toward 
reclamation of the land. 

But I was telling you about these waters that rush down on 
us and cave the levees into the river after we build them. I 
have two levee districts in my congressional district, one with 
a levee line 189 miles long. Since 1882 we have abandoned 
180 miles out of 189 miles on account of the caving of the banks. 
In other words, we have practically built that line of levees 
twice. And that occurs all along. By the time we get them 
half built, this great volume of water comes along and caves 
them into the river, and we have to start all over again. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin, Who paid for that? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The people in my dis- 
trict paid for it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Federal Treasury. > 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Not n nickel of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much has the Government 
contributed, and how much have private interests contributed? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. So far as the construction - 
of the levees on the river itself is concerned, private individuals 
have contributed some $80,000,000. Of course they have built 
some levees up the tributaries, and counting in those levees 
on tributaries the private owners have contributed $91,000,000 
since 1882. During that time the Federal Government has 
contributed $32,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has stated that three times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended fiye minutes, to allow him to answer a 
question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
length of time. 
Mississippi desire? 

Mr. FREAR. I ask that the gentleman from Mississippi 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
answer my friend’s question. 

Mr. DUPRE. I want time enough to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minntes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] desires to offer an amend- 
ment, and would like to have five minutes on it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What is the gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
lar ‘amendment then. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman had better make it cover the 
paragraph. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I will ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. He 
says the Government has made no contribution toward these 
levees which have been washed out. 


HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


That did not come out of the 


Let us see if we can not agree on the 
How much time does the gentleman from 


All I want is time to 


I will confine my request to this particu- 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, no; I did not say 
that. At least I did not intend to. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not think the gentleman intended to be 
so understood. The Government has engaged in building these 
levees, has it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR., And some of these levees have been washed 
out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Very largely so in the case mentioned. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. And the Government is replacing those levees. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Government is con- 
tributing a very little toward it, but has contributed something; 
but the vast amount of the Federal money is spent for other 
purposes, purposes which the engineer says are in the interest 
of navigation. The bulk of this money goes for revetment and 
channel improvements and for the administration of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. FREAR. But that all aids in this matter of reclamation, 
does it not, supporting the levees? E 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It does aid by keeping 
the floods off the land, undoubtedly. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Was it not testified before the committee that 
3 had spent $45,000,000 since 1870 on the Mississippi 

iver? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It was a large amount; I 
do not recollect the figures. ; 

Mr. DUPRÉ. And was it not stated also that the city of 
New Orleans was taxed $700,000 annually for levee purposes? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not recollect the fig- 
ures. Everything is taxed in my district; the land is taxed 
174 mils, and 5 cents an acre in addition, a dollar a bale on ali 
cotton in addition, and a tax on every privilege. For instance, 
a man who does any business whatever for profit, whether he 
drives a wagon, practices law, or runs a store, or what not, is 
taxed for the privilege, and that goes into the levees. In other 
districts they tax potatoes, rice, sugar, molasses, every ton of 
hay, and every barrel of oysters that are gathered, because the 
muddy water that overflows and goes into the ocean injures the 
oysters. 

Mr. MANN. That is done wherever the Democrats have full 
control. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well, we have full con- 
trol down there, and the story that Adam Bede used to tell 
when he was a Member of Congress always struck me as if he 
had our people in view. It was a hard-luck story, and ran this 
coi His horse went dead and his mule went lame, 

And he lost his cow in a poker game; 

Then a cyclone came on a summer's day 

And blew the house, where he lived, away; 

Then an earthquake came, and when that was gone, 
And swallowed the ground that the house stood on, 
Then the tax collector came around 

And charged him up with the hole in the ground. 

[Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 28, line 2, after the word “ appropriated,” insert as a new para- 
graph the 3 

“And the Mississippi River Commission shall report to Congress before 
December 1, 1916, an estimate of the cost of levee construction necessary 
to be done to complete the project.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
largest and most important item in the bill, but it is not criti- 
cized on the ground that is usually used in criticizing smaller 
items. Six million dollars is here to be appropriated for this 
particular part of the Mississippi River. In view of previous 
legislation and the interests to be served, I am in favor of the 
appropriation as it stands. I remember that it came in at one 
time as an emergency appropriation, because of floods. I have 
looked into the question of cooperation of the States along the 
line, and while the States frequently complained that the floods 
come down from the North, due to erosion and other causes, I 
found it true that Mississippi and Louisiana especially were 
contributing very largely of their own means, by way of co- 
operation, and that, it seemed to me, was commendable. But 
there are some things about the authority given the Mississippi 
River Commission that are so different from work in other sec- 
tions of the country that it occasions wonder why some of our 
newspaper critics and others who are influenced by newspaper 
criticism on the floor of the House do not comment upon them, 


The Mississippi River Commission is given power to build 
dredges 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Mississippi River 
Commission was directed to make this report, and has made it, 
and we have it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To complete the work? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much did it amount to? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It was three or four 
years ago, and they estimated that to complete the system of 
levees would cost $57,000,000; and since that quite a lot of 
work has been done, and they now estimate that it can be com- 
pleted for about $40,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That takes into account the 
appropriations made since the report was made? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And the contributions by 
the local interests, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am frank to say that I 
offered this amendment for the purpose of having some discus- 
sion on the subject. I am glad the gentleman from Mississippi 
responds. But I wish to say that this is a $6,000,000 item we 
are voting into the bill, without scarcely a word as to the 
manner in which it is spent, for the construction of dredges and 
providing devices that do not apply to other improvements 
apart from the Mississippi. The gentleman from Iowa has not 
commented upon the appropriation for dredges, and I suppose 
ee overlook it because Iowa is bounded by the Mississippi 

ver 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. These dredges are oper- 
ated and owned by the United States Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true, but it might 
be criticized if applied to the country where they are doing the 
work by private contract. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not the time. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. I only wanted to say that levee construction 
has been greatly cheapened within the last few years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By the construction of Gov- 
ernment dredges that may all be. But here we are appropriat- 
ing $6,000,000 in one item and little or nothing is said about it. 
If some poor little creek was to be taken care of at an expense 
of $1,000 or so it would be criticized to the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any funds which are herein, or ay hereafter be, appropriated by 
Congress for 18 the Mississippi River between Head of Passes 
and the mouth of the Ohio River. and which may be allotted to levees, 
may be expended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, in ac- 
cordance with the plans, specifications, and recommendations of the 
Mississippi River Commission, as approved by the Chief of Engineer 


for levees upon any part of said river between Head of Passes an 
Rock Island, III., in such manner as, in their opinion, shall best improve 


navigation and promote the interest of commerce at all stages of the 


river. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. It was impossible in the five minutes I had 
to say what I desired to say with reference to the enthusiasts 
who criticize river and harbor bills because, perchance, $1,000 
happens to be appropriated for the improvement of a stream, 
When we get to a six-million-dollar item they have nothing to 
say. It is the small stream pouring into the big one that makes 
the flood that causes the trouble in the Mississippi Valley; but 
it is just as we find it sometimes in ordinary financial affairs. 
If a man steals a million dollars he invites public attention, but 
if he steals a loaf of bread he goes to jail. Why do not some 
of the gentlemen from Iowa who have been opposing this bill, 
and along whose territory we are now passing, rise and make 
some observations? Rock Island is in the vicinity of the Mis- 
sissippi at this point, and yet I observe there is not a single 
gentleman from the Iowa delegation here to say a word of 
criticism. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentleman not to 
interrupt me at this point. Oh, I see the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] is here. I beg his pardon. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
state what benefit Iowa is to get out of this? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why, Iowa gets to the Gulf 
and the Panama Canal through the Mississippi River. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But what portion of this fund is to be 
expended for the benefit of Iowa? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is improving the Mississippi 
River along the borders of Iowa. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
improvement. 

Mr. MANN, Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
know that Iowa is north of Missouri and not south? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr, MANN. But this only goes to the Missouri. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then we will apply it to the 
next item. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, we could not expect the editor or the 
president of the bulletin of the Inland Deep Waterways Asso- 
ciation, which placed Minneapolis halfway up Minnehaha Falls, 
to know just exactly where on the map Iowa would be located. 

Mr. MANN. He evidently did not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] misread the article to which he refers. 
I did not write it, however. It is pleasing to get a rise out of 
our Iowa friends. I have brought them to book on a $6,000,000 
appropriation, passing up to their own State, about which they 
have nothing to say. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, can we not agree upon 
some time? How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GOOD. Five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in seven minutes—two minutes to be controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there are certain rivers and har- 
bors in the United States well recognized as needing improve- 
ment. One of them is the Delaware, one of them is the Mis- 
sissippi, and another of them is the Ohio. We are all agreed 
about that, but I want to say to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors that, if it has brought in a bill carrying five or six 
millions of dollars for the Mississippi in order to get the vote 
of the Members of the House from Iowa, that committee will 
be disappointed. I object to this bill because of the principle 
upon which it was apparently drawn. I object to it not because 
it has some worthy items in it, but because it is loaded with so 
many items that are not worthy. Gentlemen say there is no 
polities in the bill. but before election day comes in November 
those who vote for it will find that it is loaded with politics. 
Take the hearings, for instance. I have here the hearings on 
the Galveston Harbor project, and that is but illustrative of 
what was done in other items. The chairman says: 

Col. Taylor has nothing in his report to my that any bad effects 
came from the failure of the Government to finish the sea wall. 

Again the chairman says: 

Nothing has happened so far to show that this— 

The sea wall appropriated for— 
is immediately necessary. 

Speaking again about the sea wall, the chairman says: 

We have a report to the effect that $475,000 will be necessary to 
restore the conditions that existed before the storm. Now, regarding 
the sea wall, the engineers first report that while it was a convenience 
and might in time prove of use in arresting wave action in case of 
severe storms, yet they did not think it urgent, because the danger was 
rather remote. 

Again, the chairman asked Mr. Gresham : 

Now, which would you pices having done—the sea wall, which the 
engineers say is not urgent, or the other, which they say is? 

Mr. Gresham, who says that he has spent the flower of his life 
lobbying for this provision, says: 

By all means we would prefer the sea wall. 

And the sea wall goes into the bill. 

Yet they say this is a meritorious bill, every item of it is a 
meritorious item. Why, one gentleman, talking about the 
river in his district for which we made an appropriation, says 
that it has no well-defined banks, and that if you are not care- 
ful when you go down to the river you will cross it before 
you know you have reached it. Yet we propose to make it 
navigable by appropriation. And there is the Wateree River, 
in which nobody has discovered any water. We are irrigating 
some of these southern streams in order to get appropriations 
to make them navigable. Do you think for one moment that 
with an empty Treasury the people would approve of these out- 
landish appropriations? You will be deceived in that. You 
argue that, because Senator Burton was at one time in favor 
of some of these projects. So he was. But it is passing strange 
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that now after an experience of 10 or 15 years had demonstrated 
that they were valueless for navigation purposes vou should 
keep on voting for them. 


You vote for them after Burton re- 
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pudiated them. 
publican Party and the Democratic Party. 
mistakes and try to rectify them. 
successes, but take up our failures and follow them, even in 
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That is just the difference between the Re- 
We discover our 
You refuse to follow our 


the face on an empty Treasury. 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, so far as the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee is concerned, there is no politics in this 
bill. And I wish to say, further, that if anyone here or else- 
where thinks the people of this country are going to vote against 
anybody because he favors, or any party because it passes, a 
river and harbor bill, he will wake up on the morning after 
the next election and find himself very much deceived. There 
is, in my judgment, in this country no more popular measure’ 
than those annual river and harbor bills. The people want 
this great work to go on, and they are going to have it go on. 

Now, we may have made some mistakes in the bill, as I said 
at the outset, but we have asked this House to correct us where 
it thinks we are wrong, to strike out what is not right. Has 
there been anything stricken out yet? The membership here has 
stood by the committee up to date, a majority at least, and 
it has not done so because there is any politics in the bill, but 
because they think that, in the main, it is a good bill and 
ought to become a law. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

a SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not in order. 
will read. j 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River, from the mouth of the Ohio River to and including 
the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, $350,000, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] a moment, I would like to 
put this thought to him. With the construction of the Panama 
Canal and the reduction of rates between the two coasts, there 
is a section lying between the Appalachian and the Rocky Moun- 
tains which will be placed at a disadvantage in rates as com- 
pared with the two coasts not so favorable as heretofore enjoyed. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in the adjustment of 
rates by rail will not be able to give to the Mississippi Valley 
that relief to which it may think itself entitled and to which 
perhaps it is justly entitled. That great section, including the 
great agricultural State of Towa, must look to some source in 
order that by an equalization and adjustment of rates the agri- 
cultural products and the manufactured products of the State 
of Iowa may find their way to market. The only relief which 
will be open to them will be the great Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and it will be up to the producers, agricultural and 
manufacturing, of his great State and others of those great 
Central States similarly situated to utilize these waterways by 
the establishment of water traffic, and their outlet, their gate- 
way to the commerce of the world, will be the city of New 
Orleans. And the time will come, and these gentlemen from the 
great State of Iowa will realize it, that States which now think, 
by reason of their interior location, they are not interested in 
the improvement of our interior waterways, will turn to them 
as the only source of relief in the distribution of their products 
to their natural market, which they must find if they would 
maintain their present degree of prosperity. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a few moments 
ago when I had the floor the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hutpeert] was making a short statement, and I would like if he 
will kindly complete that statement, as I understand he can do 
so in a moment. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, that part.of the statement, 
which time did not permit me to put in the Record, is as fol- 
lows: 

Our national exports were valued at $2,431,004,047, of which 
$1,785,101,131 were sent out through the port of New York. 
Of a total foreign commerce, valued at $3,711,073,713, the share 
falling to the port of New York amounted to $2,772,548,478. 
In other words, New York's export and import trade amounted 
to more than 74 per cent of the country’s total, I am speak- 
ing of foreign commerce only. z 

I do not know whether the gentleman referred to tonnage of 
ships or merchandise, but I hold in my hand an extract from 
the Statistical Record, issued by the Department of Commerce, 
in which it is stated that during the year 1913 the total tonnage 
on vessels which entered and cleared the port of New York 
was 28,884,780 tons, and for the improvement of that portion of 
New York Harbor which the tonnage represented by those ves- 
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sels used the Federal Government has appropriated in total 
only $13,538,840. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman state the 
year for which those figures were given? 

Mr. HULBERT. For 1913. For 1914 it was 27,445,963 tons, 
and for 1915 it was 26,056,658. Of course since the European 
war broke out there are three trans-Atlantic steamship lines, 
formerly operating out of New York, which have been compelled 
to discontinue, and others are paralyzed by destruction of ships 
or their appropriation by the British Government. But I will 
offer a statement from the New York Journal of Commerce of 
January 3, 1916, showing improved conditions nevertheless: 


Fovr THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN SHIPS SAILED ror FOREIGN 
PONTS—YEAR'S CLEARANCES GREATER THAN IN 1914 AND_1913— 
WHILE THB VESSELS IN FOREIGN COMMERCH INCREASED IN NUMBER, 
THEIR AGGREGATE TONNAGE WAS SMALLER, DUB TO THE ELIMINATION 
ov LARGER PASSENGER STEAMERS FROM OCEAN TRAFFIC—COMPARATIVE 
FIGURES ror Tourer YEARS, 

Despite the European war and the elimination of German and Aus- 
trian steamships from the foreign commerce, the number of vessels en- 
tering the pors of New York during the past calendar year was larger 
than the total for 1914 and the total for 1913. On the other hand, the 


tonnage of the vessels entering and clearing from this port was consid- 
erably smaller than in the two previous years. h 

Following is a summary of the tonnage of vessels in New York's 
foreign 3 for the past three years, compiled by the customhouse 
authorities : 


Number of vessels entered. 4,448 4,206 4,890 
Number of vessels cleared. 4, 203 4,042 4,915 
Tonnage of vessels entered 15, 410, 977 804, 486 12, 962, 428 
Tonnage of vessels cleared... 1 1, 477 13, 094, 230 


The increase in the past year in the number of ships sailing from 
New York for foreign ports is largely due to the tremendous increase in 
merchandise exports, the total value of which amounted to $1,783,- 
872.810, which is greater by $25,000,000 than the combined exports of 
1913 and 1014. 

The decrease in the aggregate tonnage is due to the fact that ocean 
steamers of the type of the Olympic aurctania, and Vaterland have 
not been copaged in the regular service — 755 to the war, many of the 
steamers of this class having been requisitioned by foreign Govèrn- 
ments. 


It is also to be noted that there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of vessels in our foreign commerce despite the fact that 
German and Austrian vessels have not entered or cleared at this port 

Since the outbreak of the European war, about 17 months ago, 

Following table gives the detailed figures, by months, of the en- 

trance and clearance of vessels for the past three years: 
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January 294 | 1,106,633 305 | 1,188,645 
February. 269 | 1,027,721 201 1,027,803 
March. 344 | 1,292,750 32 | 1,276,537 
sei ek ei 385 | 1,448,064 346 | 1,311,423 
85. 375 | 1,352,024 377 | 1,374,060 
June 425 1, 449, 985 389 1, 400, 412 
July... 425 1,429,355 411 | 1,345,228 
August. 357 | 1,044,579 203 795, 926 
Beptember 353 975, 256 343 | 1,034, 664 
October 340 977, 828 366 904, 247 
November 337 913,722 299 860, 442 
Fro oo T 301 875, 600 326 936, 086 
e E A R 4,042 | 13,551,477 
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13, 094,23) 


1 Estimated. 

The total tonnage of the vessels en ed in foreign trade with the 
United States for the fiscal year end Fine 30. 1915, was 46,710,406 
for all ports. In 1914 the total for the country was 53,388,577. 

The total exports from the port of New York for the week 
ending March 11, 1916, were $60,204,165. For the corresponding 
week for 1915 the total exports were only $40,864,337 and for 
the corresponding week in the year 1914 the total was only 
$20,945,607. Now, we do not claim ‘that because of these 
figures 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman did not give the 
freight tonnage for the year 1915. 

Mr. HULBERT. I can not give it to you accurately, but it is 
approximately 100,000,000 tons, having a value of $6,000,000,000 
per annum, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman can not cite us to 
any authoritative record showing 100,000,000 tons of freight. 

Mr. HULBERT. The only authority I can cite is the report 
of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, as to the tonnage 
of the whole port of New York. I can cite the gentleman the 
figures in regard to the foreign commerce in tons at New York 
because that information is obtainable from the customhouse, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, What are those figures? 

Mr. HULBERT. I have not got them at hand, but I will be 
very glad to produce them and put them into the Recorp. But 
the total domestic or coastwise trade I can not give the gentle- 
man, because there is no provision of law by which it can be 
collected, analyzed, and published. I now have such a bill in 
course of preparation and intend to introduce it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to have some of my 
time left. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
three words; and I will yield to the gentleman from Minnesotu 
for the purpose of an inquiry. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this paragraph and amendments close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have five minutes, following the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I will ask to extend it to 10 min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on the paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Houtsert] desire recognition? 

Mr. HULBERT. I will ask recognition in order that my 
8 IMr. MILLER] may ask me a question, if he desires 
0 do so. 

ae CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit me 
in his time to make a brief statement, completing the statement 
he made? 

Mr. HULBERT. If it relates to the statement I made, I have 
no objection, 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I wish in addition, Mr. Chair- 
man, to call attention to the position taken by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. Unquestlonably the greatest 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
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commercial port in the world is the city of New York; the 
greatest in the world. Unquestionably the second greatest port 
in the world, so far as tonnage is concerned, is the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor, at the western extremity of Lake Superior. 

Oh, I see some gentlemen smile, That smiling on their part 
does not do themselves very much credit. It indicates that they 
have not kept abreast of the times. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hutsert] has cited the fact that the tonnage of the 
ships that carried the imperial commerce of New York in 1913 
was 28,000,000 tons. The tonnage of the ships that carried the 
tonnage of Duluth-Superior Harbor in 1913 was 28,000,000 
tons. That does not represent the freight tonnage carried, how- 
ever. The freight tonnage for the year 1914, as was given by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], for the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor, is about 383,000,000 tons. The gentleman 
might, if he had chosen, have stated that that was the low year 
for many years, and that in the preceding year of 1913 the total 
tonnage was 46,000,000. I see, also, that its value was $352,- 
595,577. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Ina minute. The total tonnage 
for London that year was but 41,000,000. The tonnage for 
Liverpool was but 35,000,000. The tonnage of Chicago, imperial 
city as it was, was but 14,000,000. When we come to make com- 

arisons as to freight and the tonnage, the Duluth-Superior 

arbor ranks second to New York in the world. 

Now, in harmony with what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] said a short time ago—— 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an inquiry there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In a second. We do not main 
tain that the appropriations for the Duluth-Superior Harbor 
are of exclusive benefit to Duluth and Superior any more than 
that the appropriations for the improvement of the Delaware 
River are for the exclusive benefit of the splendid city of Phila- 
delphia. An appropriation for the harbor of Duluth-Superior 
is a benefit to every man in the United States who either sends 
something through that harbor or buys something that is sent 
through it. In fact, that is the great gateway to the interior 
of the continent, and its commerce will continue to grow with 
tremendous rapidity as the commerce of the country develops. 
Manufactured products and foreign products coming down the 
Great Lakes there meet the rails, and are thence transported 
into the interior. 

A few years ago I was interested to hear a gentleman who 
was engaged in the Lake transportation business for 40 years, 
after spending a whole winter in the work, finally come to a 
fairly reasonable estimate as to what had been saved to the 
producers and consumers of America in cheapened freight by 
the improvements made upon the Great Lakes, and the figures 
that were produced by him staggered one. Men on this floor 
can remember distinctly when it cost 10 or 12 cents to send a 
bushel of wheat from Duluth to Buffalo. Now you can send 
that bushel of wheat anywhere for from three-quarters to one 
and one-half cents. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Miter] falls into an error which a great many people of 
the country in the inland districts have fallen into. They make a 
comparison between all of the commerce at their local ports and 
the foreign commerce at one of the seaports. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. MANN. That is exactly what the gentleman did. The 
gentleman compares commerce of the Duluth-Superior port with 
the foreign commerce of New York City. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. MANN, I make the statement, and I am correct. If all 
the commerce of New York City was taken into consideration, 
it would amount to hundreds of millions of tons, computed in 
the same way that they compute the commerce at Chicago and 
through the Duluth & Superior Canal or Milwaukee or any of 
those places of that sort. They do not pretend to gather statis- 
tics of all the domestic commerce at New York City. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; I have made a correct statement, and I do 
not care to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
to my friend from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] make his statement 
a little while ago, and I also heard him a little earlier in the day. 
I simply wanted to dispel any impression that the House might 
have that the gentleman from Minnesota is any different from 


the most of us, that he is any more altruistic than other Members 
of this House. 5 

I remember distinctly that when the Panama Canal was up for 
consideration the distinguished gentleman joined hands with the 
other side of the aisle to impose tolls upon American coastwise 
shipping going through that canal. 

Yet the products from my portion of the country, the wheat 
and the lumber and the other products from the Pacific coast, 
go to the Atlantic coast and there compete with those from his 
State. The Government furnishes him a canal for his products 
free, and he was not so altruistic at that time but that he 
voted to impose a tariff upon the products coming from my 
portion of the country that competed with his, already handi- 
capped by having to come a good many thousand miles farther. 
So I thought it might be well to state that my good friend from 
Minnesota, just like the rest of us, can see good in his own 
products, He can stand up here and praise them, and he can 
see faults In the others, just the same as anybody else. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think there 
is no difference between an interoceanic canal at Panama and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal connecting two bodies of water 
within the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not a bit of difference, 
They were both built on American soil; the American people 
own both and the American flag floats over both. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman can not see any 
difference, I think he is the only Member of the House who 
can not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. At least, I am not like 
some Members who first saw the thing one way and then 
changed their minds, and so, having been on both sides, must 
have been right at least once. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Would not the gentleman expect one side of 
the House at least to follow the President when he flops? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; but I would hardly 
expect the gentleman from Minnesota to follow him. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 1 will say to the gentleman from 
Washington that the President followed me. When he found 
he differed with me, he flopped. [Laughter.] When the bill 
was originally before the House I followed the lead of the 
distinguished committee and its chairman, and the ranking 
member on the Republican side, and voted for tolls, because I 
believed then and believe now that we ought to have tolls for 
going through the Panama Canal. When the President looked 
and found that he had had the temerity to differ with me, he 
promptly and expeditiously changed his views. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman enjoys it 
when he is wrong, and the President is wrong with him. It 
might be well for the gentleman sometimes to be right, even if 
the President differs with him. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will state that if I did, the 
President never would be on my side. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to 8 888 
lis, Minn. Continuing improvement and for maintenance, $1,200. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous Shee to 
speak for 15 minutes. This is the only project on which I desire 
to speak longer than 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What project is it? 

Mr. FREAR. It is my own, the upper Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I thought the gentleman 
was going to move to strike out the item. 

Mr. FREAR. Leave that to me. 

Mr. Chairman, for many days I have pressed on the attention 
of the House and through the Recorp on the country the star- 
tling fact that while this Government has been aimlessly squan- 
dering some four hundred million dollars on its creeks, canals, 
and rivers, while our population has increased over 200 per cent, 
and our country’s total commerce has been quadrupled and 
again quadrupled, these same rivers, canals, and creeks on 
which hundreds of millions have been spent did not gain a ton 
of commerce on the average. I do not refer to several deep 
waterways which are in a separate class. More striking, with 
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rare exceptions, the rivers have lost from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent of their boasted waterway commerce, and the greatest river 
of all, the Mississippi, on which nearly $150,000,000 has been 
spent, now shows a loss estimated at 90 per cent of its once 
great commerce, 

During several days I haye presented to this committee the 
opinions of able economists, statesmen, waterway experts, and 
consciencious engincers, who unanimously agree it is folly to 
spend hundreds of millions more without definite purpose. 
Moulton, Fisher, Reid, Burton, and Col. Townsend, men familiar 
with waterways all over the world, have been quoted. Not one 
of the many experts on the subject has been answered. They 
are among the highest authorities in the country and are im- 
partial students. They say we are trying to turn back the 
hands of time and to plow with a stick in this twentieth cen- 
tury. 

This bill carries $39,600,000, over half of which goes to a 
dozen largely deserted rivers and hopeless waterway projects, 
as I have pointed out in my report. It wastes other millions on 
a hundred and fifty other rivers and creeks contained in the bill, 
We have spent $150,000,000 on the Mississippi, largely for 
reclamation of private lands, and all these enormous expendi- 
tures have been required in order to secure for a few actual 
commercial waterways needed improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, for three years I have tried to present to the 
House the character of river and harbor bills brought before it. 
I do not take any credit for what has been accomplished. If 
my work has been of any service to the country, that is sufficient 
reward for the effort. 

The last two river bills defeated carried over $92,000,000. 
The substitutes carried $50,000,000, or a saving of $42,000,000. 
I believe far more than that amount has been saved, because the 
last item read in this bill is a reduction of over a half million 
dollars from the amount contained in the first bill defeated, an 
illustration of what has occurred with many other items. 

Because of the demand of others that I be consistent and 
show good faith, I asked to go on the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee for the purpose of trying to prevent waste and to sug- 
gest a better system. Needless to say, the work was not agree- 
able, but I wish to express my grateful acknowledgments to the 
chairman and members of the committee, who have treated me 
with every 2ourtesy. If I have done aught to offend, personally, 
I trust it will be pardoned. 

For three years I have been criticized and lampooned by dif- 
ferent Members of the House because of my efforts. Believing 
there Is no half-way course, I have refused to become involved 
in personalities. My motives for remaining silent, for not re- 
plying, may have been misconstrued, but I have accepted hard 
blows without any return because the subject is too important 
to be clouded by personalities. Within the past day or so the 
gentleman from Alabama IMr. Hxrrax] insisted my course was 
political and sectional; the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
has insisted I am inconsistent and ask for myself what I criticize 
in others. My friend from Pennsylvania Mr. Moore charges 
me with lack of interest in waterways generally. 

These gentlemen are among their party leaders on this floor. 
Many others have joined them in criticisms, but I will not reply 
in kind nor seek to explain. Explanations are of little avail to 
those who fail to comprehend that a man may stand for what he 
believes to be right because of honest convictions. That it has 
become a national disgrace, to use the words of Senator Toombs, 
for Congress to engage in a “miserable scramble for a slice 
from tlfe Public Treasury.” 

I do not care to explain motives nor do I care to offer any de- 
fense for my course, 

The gentleman from Alabama says it is political and sec- 
tional. Yet I denounced wasteful waterway projects in the 
North from Cold Spring Inlet to a dozen smaller items, and the 
one under discussion is equally wasteful. He says it is po- 
litical. Yet my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Konor] will tell 
you that although an entire stranger to him, and a friend of his 
Republican opponent, Mr. Kusterman, it was my vote that gave 
him his seat here when the State election commission, of which 
I was chairman, divided two and one with only five votes in 
dispute. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] says I want some 
favors and am disappointed. Saturday I explained to the House 
that I refused to indorse an $8,000,000 canalization project on 
the St. Croix, beside my home city. The chairman of that com- 
mission is one of my close friends from my home town. When 
he came to Washington I told him I could not stand for it be- 
cause it was a waste of public money. 

My friend Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania has said repeatedly that 
I do not know the importance of waterways and my work may 
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help railways. As to the railway proposition, I will say the rail- 
Ways profit by these appropriations because it helps their ter- 
minals and boat lines, and they own by far the greater number 
of both. For years I have sought to secure laws regulating rail- 
ways and for years gave help to my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Lewnoor], then speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, who was 
active in that same fight. 

I am greatly interested in waterways. Wisconsin’s waterway 
commerce is second only to that of New York. It has a dozen 
or more fine harbors on Lakes Superior and Michigan, while 
three of these harbors carried over 60,000,000 tons in 1913, many 
times the actual waterway commerce of all the Southern States 
put together. Wisconsin only receives $308,000 in this bill for 
her harbors—less than the Brazos gets for 1,080 tons annually. 
So far as I know Wisconsin has all she needs for present proj- 
ects, but over a million dollars in this one bill given to the 
Brazos, Arkansas, and Ouachita alone is all wasted. 

In addition to the two greatest lakes in the world, the greatest 
river in the world is on our borders. One hundred miles runs 
along my own district. Years ago I remember when the Mis- 
sissippi and the St. Croix were covered with large boats and a 
great commerce. That was before the advent of railways. To- 
day there is only a shadow of the old commerce. After spend- 
ing over $20,000,000 on the upper Mississippi, it is not in as 
good shape, according to river pilots, as 40 years ago, although 
it can still float the largest river boats on a 44-foot depth 
throughout the season. Some of the people of my district were 
at first opposed to my fight against these bills. A Government 
boat yard in my district was stirred by outside influences until 
I went to the city in which the yard is situated to say that if 
they wanted their Member to vote for such wasteful bills they 
must send some one else here. I carried that city at the next 
election by a larger vote than before. The people of Wisconsin 
as well as the people from Texas, whose commending letters I 
have read, are honest. They do not believe in this wasteful bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the upper Mississippi receives $1,200,000 in 
this bill. After deducting sand, gravel, brush, Government con- 
struction material, and floatable timber, the commerce on the 
600-mile stretch reached about 170,000 tons in 1913, and that 
was floated a distance on the average of less than 50 miles. 

Six thousand automobiles and some live stock ferried across 
the river composed two-thirds of the commerce value shown by 
the engineers’ reports; 770,000 tons of sand, gravel, brush, and so 
forth, used by the Government for river dams and construction, 
were added into the 1913 commerce report. That commerce 
report is a public scandal. Mfsleading commerce reports have 
been repeatedly exposed, and Col. Townsend now admits the 
loss of traffic on the upper Mississippi is about 90 per cent. St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are cities of 600,000 inhabitants. St. 
Louis "has a greater population. A score of other cities are 
along the river; but all the actual commerce on that river to-day 
is only a joke, compared with millions of tons carried by rail- 
ways along its banks. Promises of future commerce are equally 
hopeless. When Bernhard, the boat builder, asked what com- 
merce St. Paul merchants could drum up for his line, the com- 
mittee secured promises for only 12,000 tons—two or three 
trainloads in one year—that was all. 

Waste on the lower Mississippi is a matter of national impor- 
tance, but on the upper river it is equally inexcusable. 

I desire to offer an amendment cutting the proposed appro- 
priation in two, giving $600,000 to the 600 upper miles. Friends 
tell me that those who resent criticisms of the bill will 
unite to pass my amendment; but, if so, it will only serve to 
bring before the country the weakness of the present pork- 
barrel system. I believe that appropriation should be cut to 
actual maintenance. Col. Townsend so recommends; and it is 
in the direction of public economy. 

The entire bill should be cut in two by striking out most of 
the appropriations now going into useless and hopeless rivers 
and canals. 

Is my amendment an answer to criticisms? If not, I shall 
not dodge the issue. I refuse to be influenced by a $1,200,006 
Mississippi River appropriation next my district or by any 
$8,000,000 canalization to run past my home town, or by any 
amount that may be given to my own State in this or any other 
bill. Every legitimate waterway should be improved; but I 
am not willing to stifle my judgment nor my conscience to vote 
for a vicious bill like the one before us. I am not questioning 
motives of those who do so; but, when you criticize my action, 
I say to you that I will not be a party to the “ miserable scram- 
ble” spoken of by Bob. Toombs. What is more, I hope to do 
all I can in a small way to expose the character of this bill 
and to try to point the way to a better system. 
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Mr. Chairman, criticism of Congress is invited by this bill. 
We can affect to be righteously indignant over that criticism, 
but the fault is ours. I hope and expect a substitute will be 
adopted that will relieve the Treasury from the burden imposed 
by this bill. I do not trust the unrestricted judgment of Army 
Engineers, but, acting under a bad system without any possi- 
bility of immediate improvement, it seems the only alternative 
if we would save $20,000,000 in wasted money. I have offered 
this amendment seriously. I have offered many other amend- 
ments that have been defeated. This one will save $600,000; 
and if we pass a reasonable substitute bill we will save 
$20,000,000, the cost of a great battleship, while no legitimate 
waterway in the country need suffer from this bill’s defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a statement of the commerce report of the river, and 
also a statement made by Mr. Bernhard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks leave to extend his 
remarks by including the data indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
ST. PAUL TO ST. LOUIS—ANOTHER COUNT IN THE INDICTMENT. 


The next stretch on the Mississippi River is from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, and the Chief ineer, on ril 1, 1915, 9 in order 
to hand over nearly $5,000,000 to the lower river in 1915, threw a 
round million into this part of the upper river. In January, 1915, 


444.274 remained on hand for this section, according to Senate 
cument 953, Sixty-third Congress. What cation was offered 
for 2,000 per mile in one year on this stretch of the 


spending nearly 
river? What commerce is served? 

Koping in mind that actual commerce on the river has 8 
decrea 95 per cent during the past few years, during which time 
$20,000,000 of Government funds has been dumped into this 600-mile 
stretch during that period, let us see how the Chief of Engineers ex- 
cuses an allotment in 1915 of an even million in addition to the 
balance on hand and in addition to approximately $30,000 per mile 
already spent on this praene Examine his statement of comme 
taken from page 2437 o e Chief Engineer’s report for 1914. It will 
not be found easily in the index. 

The report says the quant of freight carried by all boats, Includ- 
ing the rock and brush used in Government work and also ineludin 


logs and lumber floated down the stream, is as follows, and then fol- 
lows a table, of which 772,392 tons hauled 9,445,576 ton-miles, valued 
at $781,807, is for material used by the Go 

o river, 


Upper Mississippi River freight statement for 1913, 


vernment in improving 


> 
å 
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34.4 | 395,959 
3.8 23,014 

7.3 7.157 

20.6 | 1, 700.604 

9.9 425.750 

13.5 2354, 401 

64 225140 

2.5 218 800 

9.8 62, 486 

9.1 3,621,435 

5.4 14,122 

317.2 | 322, 989 

6.6] 190,202 

316.2 | 81,074, 221 

138.0 | 4, 195, 827 

126.9 | "217,089 

1.0 55 

4 1285 

e 490, 801 

46,537 

Reet aes 3,015 
2 560, 865 
642, 386 
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. during which perl 20,000,000 and $25,000,000 ha ve 
by the Government on the advice of Army eers. 
While the r cent of that floated 


al 
35 per cent floated in 1913 bogus commerce, or, assuming the 
1885 commerce nt tb to have been legitimate, bs years 2 — 
freight fell approx! tely 96 
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Mississippi River: Mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul, Minn. 
[From reports of the Chief of Engineers, War Department. ] 
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Referring to the 1913 statement, let us briefly examine the items, 
which show some remarkable facts. 


ENGINEER'S STATISTICS OF COMMERCE (5). 
„Commerce“ reached 2,145,315 tons in 1913, so the Chief of Engi- 
us see: 


neers reports. Tons of what? Let 

Tous. 
Brush for river construction work 82, 450 
Grayel dredged from river 2S 8398, 178 


Rock for river work 


1.574, 980 

All could be floated in 2 or 3 feet of water, leaving 170,338 tons of 

3 commerce remaining, which was hauled on an average of 
6 miles or thereabouts. 

What a a traves 


when cleyen-twelfths of the commerce for 
which $1, 000 was allotted by the Chief of En 

character. Who weighed the brush? Who weigh the logs? Who 
weighed the rocks, gravel, sand, and so forth, used in the river work? 
Where was it carried, and for what purpose? Was it floated 1 mile or 
10 miles? Who knows? Why measure Government material for river 
work anyway? 


A WONDERFUL SYSTEM IN VALUING “ COMMERCE.” 


The Chief of Engineers says that 26,609 tons of horses were carried 
a mile and a half across the river and their value was $6,540,900, or 
one-fifth of the total. Other live stock carried across the river, he says; 
was valued at $5,218,730; and then, to cap the climax, this report adds 
2878 9 tons of automobiles ferried across the river were valued at 

Nearly two-thirds of all the glowing commerce valuations on the 
oper ippi, including Government sand, rock, and gravel, turns 
out to be animais and automobiles ferried across the river. 

Again, how much of the remaining 170,000 tons was repair material 
er Government supplies out of a total 772,000 tons reported? How 
much was duplicated before it could boost a million-dollar allotment for 
the upper river? 


The following statement is from a discussion on Rivers and 
Railroads in the United States by J. H. Bernhard, associate 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, in the pro- 
ceedings of that society, August, 1915: 


A mistake is made by the public in assuming that it is always the 
river channel that causes this Idleness. No could be further from 
the truth. To-day the Mississippi, from St. Louis to its mouth, affords 
a channel which is the best to be found on any stream in the world, 
unless one takes the Amazon or the Congo into account; and see its 
emptiness. An 8-foot channel is all that the most efficient service 
requires. Government works unremittingly to develop water- 
ways, only to see the water-borne traffic on inland rivers w less 
as the years g by, not due chiefly to the Inadequate depth of the chan- 
nels, but to this Garren ¢ anarchism; and until the idea that the 
= function of inland water channels is to regulate the rates 
‘or 


5 has been beg mer a or made unnecessary by just 
rates, we will not see great river e. 
st that the poor condition 


This is 5 ; 


for transportation; its 
changeable; the current is 7 

over its entire navigable l to its very mouth, yet in 1913 more 
than 97, vessels he Dutch and German frontier on the 
hich means a vessel every fivé minutes for the entire year. 


1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Frear: Page 28, line 19, strike out 
* $1,200,000" and insert $600,000,” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, as I have stated, that practi- 
eally provides for $1,000 a mile, not quite as much as the 
stretch of the river below. It is just the same as was proposed 
for the lower Mississippi. It seems to me that ought to take 
care of the maintenance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Freak) there were—ayes 30, noes 35. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to come in 
as a new paragraph. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 28, after line 19, insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“ That the Chief of Engineers, or such board as the Secretary of War 
may appoint, shall, within two years after the passage of this act, make 
such oxparinanta in the transportation of heavy freights on said Missis- 
sippi River between the mouth of the Ohio River and St. Louis and 
between Dubuque, lowa, and Minneapolis, at all of water 
in said river, with the experimental tows and ba in 
House Document No. 857, Sixty-third Con, 89 as will 
fully demonstrate the economy or lack of economy in the tran: — 
tion of such heavy freights, and particularly upstream in parts of said 
river in which said improvement has been completed or practically com- 
pleted, and for the ma of such experiments said Chief of-Engineers 
or board is hereby authorized to use not to exceed $50,000 of the unex- 
penaos balance of the $500,000 appropriated =| the act of June 25, 
910, for designing and constructing experimental tow boats and es 
and loading and unloading facilities for towing and delivering supp: 
along the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 15 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, by this amendment I desire to put 
life into a provision of the river and harbor act approved June 
25, 1910. The provision I have reference to is as follows: 

The Chief of Engineers, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
is hereby authorized to design and construct two experimental towboats 
of modern but different types, with a complement of suitable barges 
and necessary loading and unloading facilities, for towing and deliver- 
ing supplies aiong the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and in mak- 
ing designs for such boats the said Chief of Engineers shall investigate 
and consider types of boats in use for similar purposes on nontidal 
rivers in this and other countries, and for the purposes of such in- 
vestigation, designs, and construction there is hereby appropriated the 
sum of $500,000. 

That became law in 1910. Immediately after the passage of 
that law the Chief of Engineers appointed a commission of ex- 
perts on August 6, 1910. That commission was given the follow- 
ing work to do: 

Consideration of devices for river transportation, experiments n 
model towboats and barges, experiments upon paddlewheels, investiga- 
tion of methods in use on amare rivers, consideration of cargo- 
handling appliances, discussion and determination of designs of experi- 
mental towboats and barges. 

That was in August, 1910. That commission began its work, 
and in the course of its work a subcommittee of the commission 
went to Europe to investigate the question of river navigation 
in various countries. As a result of that investigation this com- 
mission found: 

That Europear methods of towing are in general not suitable for use 
on the Mississipp! River and its tributaries. 

They also found that towing by tow line, the European mode, 
is not considered practicable upon our western rivers on account 
of the physical conditions of these waterways and on account of 
the necessity ot having a crew on each barge. 

This commission appointed in August, 1910, did not make a 
report until February 20, 1914. When it did report it recom- 


mended the adoption of certain types of tows and barges, the | 
construction of one fleet of six No. 2 deck barges, another fleet 
of six No. 4 open barges., It also recommended that the hulls 
should be made of steel, that two towboats be of the stern- 
wheel type and two of the twin screws in tunnels, with a beam 
of 43 feet and 34 feet, respectively, and length between per- 
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pendiculars 170 feet, and draft 4 feet in both cases, with other 
recommendations which I have set out and designated in my 
amendment. The information given to Congress in this report 
of February 20, 1914, was quite complete. A year ago I offered 
a similar amendment to the river and harbor bill, but in that I 
provided that the $50,000 should be taken out of the $1,200,000 
provided for the upper river. In the present amendment I 
ask that $50,000 is to be taken out of the $475,000 that is still 
available and is to be used for experiments. I do not deduct 
this sum of $50,000 from the improvement fund for the upper 
river but segregate $50,000 out of the $475,000 that is still 
available, 

I have stated that according to the engineers the European 
methods of river navigation are of little value to us in this coun- 
try, therefore we must adopt types or models of tows and 
barges suited to our home conditions. Hence the necessity for 
this commission making a report at as early a date as possible 
in response to the direction of Congress made in 1910. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am thoroughly in accord with the gen- 
tleman as to the necessity of this experiment on the type of 
boats for river navigation. That has been one of the great 
drawbacks to river navigation up to the present time. But 
does the gentleman understand that these experiments have 
been carried on for the last three years on the Missouri River 
until we have developed a type of barge that answers the 
purpose? 

Mr, ESCH. Yes; but the Missouri River boats are a double- 
tunnel type like the Scott and Advance and have a horsepower 
of 600, while this type recommended by the commission is to 
have a horsepower of 1,200, and the conditions of operation 
would be quite different. 

These models that the engineers have recommended are the 
result of experiments of six months duration by Prof. Sadler, 
in an experimental tank at the University of Michigan. His 
experiments were with toy models. We want the barges and 
towboats actually constructed and actually used in the upper 
Mississippi River in order to determine whether they can meet 
the conditions of navigation in the upper river—whether they 
can take one barge loaded at 880 tons, that is the tonnage 
capacity per barge recommended—or two barges or three 
barges or four barges or a maximum of six barges; whether 
they can meet the conditions of low-water navigation, whether 
they can meet the dangerous cross currents in the upper river 
caused by the construction of winged dams. These are some of 
the problems that can not be solved except by actual construc- 
tion of the towboats and barges and not by any mere model 
operated in experimental tanks. 

I have stated that the experiments must be made within two 
years. That is ample time. We have waited six years and 
have not yet gotten the model tows and barges constructed nor 
have we made any experiments therewith, My amendment 
gives two more years in order that this may be done. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, it has occurred to me, as he says, will 
give some life to this provision, which was carried in the river 
and harbor bill a few years ago. The appointment of a commis- 
sion to examine and if possible find some means whereby the 
upper Mississippi River can be navigated by certain types of 
boats so as to carry freight on that river at a stage of the river 
which is usually shallow. I do not know whether under the 
authorization the commission will go ahead and carry it out or 
not, but I do believe that something ought to be done to con- 
struct these boats. But it seems to me that if they do not do so 
this amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! 
ought to be incorporated in the bill, so that we will have some 
definite result. For that reason I have thought that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin ought to prevail and 
will vote for it unless it can be shown otherwise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, in my 
judgment, is wholly unnecessary. The river and harbor act of 
1910 carried a provision similar to the one the gentleman has 
offered here, and since that time the engineers of the War De- 
partment have been experimenting and making a study of a 
type of boat to be used on the Mississippi and other rivers of 
the country. They have about completed their study, so far as 
that is concerned, and have made a report. That report, as was 
stated by the gentleman a moment ago, was made March 20, 
1914, a little more than two years ago, but quite recently I had 
a conversation with the Chief of Engineers, who told me that 
they were going ahead under that provision and would in a 


short time have one or two boats constructed and ready for 
use. I do not think they expect to go into the business very ex- 
tensively, may not perhaps expend all of the money appropri- 
ated for the purpose, but sufficiently to complete the experiment 
and to be able to make a satisfactory report to Congress of the 
results of their experiments. I do not think this amendment 
will hurt anything, but it will, in my opinion, do no good. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, when this matter was up a year 
ago the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] said he has 
called the matter to the attention of the Chief of Engineers at 
that time, and one year has elapsed since that time, and the sit- 
uation is the same as before. Why not put a little “pep” into 
the proposition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think this discussion will have that ef- 
fect, if such an effect is needed, just as much as would the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
lias expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River from St. Paul to Minneapolis, Minn.: Completing 
Improvement, $170,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 

Amend, by inserting as a new paragraph, on page 28, line 21, afler 
the figures *‘ $170,000,” the following: 

That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed to make 
and enter into an agreement with the Municipal Electric Co., a public 
corporation organized and 9 under the laws of the State of 
Minnesota, for the purpose of utilizing the hydroelectric power de- 
veloped by the surplus waters not needed for navigation by the dam 

— and provided for in House Document No. 741, Sixty-first 
“ongress, second session, as adopted by Congress in the act entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,’ — une 25, 1910. Such agreement shall provide that 
for the privileges secured thereby said corporation shall pay to the 
United States the fair and proportional cost of maintenance of said 
dam, lands, and appurtenant works, and also pay in addition an annual 
sum, not less than 3 per cent, upon such amount as the United States 


shall have invested and expended in the completion of the project by 
‘which such water power is developed and maintained over and above 
y 


the amount actually expended and which would have been expended 
in completion of the project for navigation yes Such amount shall 
be determined by the records in the office of the Chief of Engineers, 
and the said annual payments for rent and maintenance shall be made 
on or before the 2d day of January of each year ; and the rent shall begin 
with the use of the power commercially by the said Municipal Electric 
Corporation, and not later than one year after said Dh ad has been 
notified by the Secretary of War that the water is available. 

“The right shall be reserved to the United States and included in 
such contract for the United States to purchase and use such supply oi 
said power as may be required for its own purposes on the same terms 
and conditions as the said power is sold or distributed to the members 
of said public corporation of the State of Minnesota.” 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 

+ which I offer, while a little long, is one that has been considered 
by Congress before. In the Sixty-second Congress it passed the 
Senate, and it was introduced in the House as a bill in the second 
session of the Sixty-second Congress, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. It was also introduced in the 
Sixty-third Congress and referred to the same committee. It 
was first introduced in the Senate by my distinguished colleague, 
Senator NELSON. It is in the exact language as the amendment 
adopted in the river and harbor appropriation bill in the Senate 
in the Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. We would like to know, for information, 
whether there is surplus power that will be developed from 
that dam? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
horsepower. 

Mr. BORLAND. And is this company that is seeking to lease 
the power a municipal lighting company? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. It is the Municipal Electric Co., 
so named, created under the laws of our State and composed 
of the president of the board of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota and the mayor of the city of Minneapolis and the mayor 
of the city of St. Paul. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is, in effect, a municipal corporation? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not a private corporation? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORLAND, It is a corporation formed by the two cities 
and the State University. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 


Yes; there will 15,000, maximum, 


It is a municipal corporation, 


incorporated for the purpose of furnishing light to the city of 
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Minneapolis and to the city of St. Paul and to the State Univer- 
sity, and to the four Federal buildings in those two cities and 
to Fort Snelling. I want to say further that while this amend- 
ment provides that the Municipal Electric Co. is to get the lease 
of the hydroelectric power developed by the surplus water not 
needed for navigation at this dam should it be determined that 
the Federal Government needs the whole or any part of this 
power the Municipal Electric Co. must furnish it to the Govern- 
ment at cost. The Federal Government is to have the first lien 
and the right to the power, and what is left after the Govern- 
ment is supplied goes to the two cities for street lighting and 
for other public purposes, and to the State University. 


ont STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is this a corporation organized for 


profit or simply to serve the public? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. This is a corporation without 
profit. It is simply to serve the State of Minnesota, and the two 
cities, and the United States Government without any profit to 
any one. The officers and the directors of the association, 
it is specifically provided in the law shall receive no salary, 
They have a right to employ such managers and engineers as 
would be necessary to carry on the business, but there is no 
profit anywhere. 

Mr, Chairman, I wish to introduce at this time a copy of the 
law under which this corporation was created and also the 
charter which has been granted to it, and I wish also to intro- 
duce the application that is now on file in the War Department 
with reference to the project. I also wish to have read by the 
Clerk a statement made by Gen. Bixby, Chief of Engineers, at 
the time Senator Netson’s amendment, of which this is an exact 
copy, was under consideration in the Senate, stating the reason 
why he thought this amendment was a proper amendment and 
should be passed. I also wish to say before the Clerk reads the 
statement that at the time that statement was made by Gen. 
Bixby the charter of the Municipal Electric Co. was not on file 
in the War Department, but that since that time it has been 
furnished to the War Department. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
January 8, 1913, 
To the SECRETARY or Wan: 


1. Returned. 

2. In the river and harbor act of June 25, 1910, Congress adopted a 
modified project for the improvement of Mississippi River from St. Paul 
to Minneapolis, set forth in House Document No. 741, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, second session, . 

3. The project for this improvement, then under way, provided for the 
construction of two locks and dams for the p: se of securing a navi- 
gable depth of 6 feet at low water. The principal feature of the modi- 

ed project was the substitution of a single high dam for the two low 
dams provided fcr in the original project, such substitution being con- 
sidered desirable for the reason that a high dam would provide Better 
facilities for navigation, giving a navigable depth of 9 feet, and would 
also create a valuable water power which could be utilized to pay the 
cost of construction as well as of future maintenance and o tion. The 
whole scheme of improvement, including the proposed utilization of the 
water power developed, is clearly set forth in the report of the Chicf of 
pienes dated March 3, 1910, printed in the aforesaid document to 
which attention is respectfully invited. 

4. While the work was to be executed by the Federal Government 
solely at its own expense in order that the absolute control of the water 
power and the unqualified right to d of it might rest in the United 
States, it was considered that the cities of St. ul and Minneapolis 
would be the mest desirable lessees of such power, and it was clearly 
intended that these two municipalities should ven preference in the 
matter. The purpose of the bill under consideration is to give effect to 
this intention. 

5. The bill directs the Secretary of War to contract with the Munici- 
pal Electric Co., understood to be a public corporation of which the two 
cities are members, for the use of the pence developed at the dam by 
the water not required for navigation. It is deemed proper to say, how- 
ever, that the foregoing statement gg SP 2 the corporation named in 
the bill is merely an assumption, as there is no information as to its 
status on the records of this de ment. If amended as indicated in 
red thereon, it is believed that the bill will amply provide for the pro- 
tection of the public interest, and no objection is seen to its favorable 
consideration by Congress, 


W. II. BIXBY, 
Chief of Engincers, United States Army. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE HIGH DAM BETWEEN MINNEAPOLIS AND Sr. PAUL, 
MINN.—APPLICATION FOR PERMIT AND LEASE. 


Hon. LINDLEY M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War: 

Application is herewith made to the Secretary of War, on behalf of 
the 2 Electric Co., of the State of Minnesota, composed of the 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis and the University of the State of 
Minnesota, for the early grant to it of permit and lease for use of the 
surplus water power to be developed by the operation of the Govern- 
menr ag am e Mississippi River between the cities of Minneapolis 
and aul. 

Reference is made to the fact that there exist circumstances con- 
nected with the authorization and erection of the dam in question and 
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the use of the water power therefrom, which call for peculiar consider- 
ation to be shown by the Government to these municipalities in respect 
to such water power. 

These considerations are as follows: 


I. 


1. That the proposed power project and its use lie wholly within 
the State of Minnesota. 

2. That the Government dam being in a 90 per cent state of com- 
pletion, there is call for early action if these petitioning communities 
are to be considered at all at the hands of Government. 

3. That the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul from the inception 
of this Government project — og and petitioned for rights of use of 

wer to be developed thereby, as appears by action taken May 6, 
—.— by the Board of Park Commissioners of the former city, as fol- 
ows: 

“In response to communication of Maj. D. W. Lockwood transmit- 
ting correspondence with the United States Government relative to the 
conveyance of land for lock and dam at Minnehaha Park, the board 
authorized deed to the Government of land asked for, and resolved 
that with the deed be transmitted the annexed resolution. 

“ Resolved (by the Board of Park Commissioners of the city of 
Minneapolis), at the board hereby represents to the United States 
Government that if any water power shall ever be developed in con- 
nection with one or both of the two dams to be constructed by the 
Government in the Mississippi River, between Minnehaha Creek and 
St. Anthony Falls, the city of Minneapolis ought to be entitled, and in 
good morals is entitled, to one-half of such power for public use, by 
virtue of the donation of public lands by the city for such dams and 
flowage rights in connection therewith, and this board does respectfull 
petition and memorialize the Government not to grant or lease sal 
one-half of such power to.anyone except the ay of Minneapolis.” 

4. That the river improvement in question, Including the dam inci- 
dent thereto, as now constructed, has been prosecuted authority of 
Congress (since the abandonment of the plan under Report of 
Engineers, H. Doc. 341), wholy in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated March 3, 1910, House document 741, which 
was adopted by the Sixty-first Congress, second session, chapter 382, 
Vol. 36. United States Statutes at Large, No. 1, page 659. 

5. That throughout such engineer's report (document 741), so 
adopted by Congress, there clearly appears a governmental purpose 
that there should be granted in some form to the Twin Cities priorit 
of use In the water power planned for and recommended in such report. 

The report, in paragraphs 32 to 41, recommends the legislation after- 
wards enacted by Congress, with the provision rugraph 38. as 
follows: Provided that the eities of St. Paul and Minneapolis shall 
pay to the United States an annual rental of $10,000, etc., etc.” 

6. That the special Roard of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on 
February 14, 1910, in the same document conclude the adoption of the 
foregoing report and in such second indorsement of this project modify 
paragraph 40 thereof to read as follows: 

“That in compliance with the conditions recited the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis be granted permission to erect a wer house and 
install such plant as shall be necessary for the development of power 
and to maintain and operate such plant and to dispose of said power for 
a period of 50 years, ete." 

7. That in paragraph 24 of such document it was recommended that 
the cities be aliowed until July 1, 1911, to obtain legislative sanction 
for the undertaking of this power project. 

8. That in pursuance of such municipal plan the Legislature of Min- 
nesota on April 13, 1911, passed an act anthorizing municipal hydro- 
electric plants, (Exhibit í hereto attached.) 

9. That under such authorization there was organized in the interests 
of the public the Municipal Electric Co. on behalf of the cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis and the University of the State of Minnesota. 
(Exhibit II hereto attached. 

10, That conveyances of land as requested by the Government for 
lock and dam and for flowage rights have been made or tendered by the 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis and the University of the State of 
Minnesota with the reasonable expectation of priority of consideration 
in the mutter of future water power; and 

That the Government throughout the project, as modified, so seems 
definitely to confirm such expectation. 

11. That in accordance with the request made to the cities in docu- 
ment 741, these cities stand tendering the Government a large acreage 
of most valuable land (in the case o —— eg park land valued at 
a least at $35,000) which will be overflowed by the operation of the 

m 


Such overflow is also likely in the future to entail apan these munici- 
palities a large outlay for trunk sewer changes for the osal of sewer- 
age, which expense in the case of Minneapolis alone is estimated by the 

ty engineer and the chairman of the committee on sewers, will pos- 
sibly reach the sum of $750,000. 

In the ease of the city of St. Paul the destruction of a large area of 
wooded park land is involved. The trees have already been removed 
therefrom, and the resultant damage to that city’s park system is esti- 
mated at $50.000. In addition there is necessitated an outlay for sewer 
changes which will protably reach the sum of $500,000. 

It is further urged on behalf of St. Paul that the construction of the 
dam does not materially benefit that city so far as navigation is con- 
cerned, and that the principal benefit to it will be resultant upon partici- 
pation in the use of electric energy generated by such Government con- 
struction. 

II. 


1. That the Minnesota statute under the terms of which the Munici- 
pal Electric Co. has been organized was passed to conform to the sug- 
gestions deemed necessary or expedient in the Government report cited 
and, as shown, within the limitation of time imposed. 

2. That such statutory enactment is in accordance with the special 
situation and wholly conserves the public interest ; and 

As for competitive bids under some other plan keeping down the 
energy cost to the public, it is insisted that the public interest is who 
conserved by the limitation in rates for electrical energy in such enact- 
ment, “to cost, maintenance, and a reasonable emergency fund, and no 
more.” 

3. That the purpose of the acquisition of this power Is sol in the 
interest of the public of these two cities and their great university; and 

That by the charter of the Municipal Electric Co. formed under 
such enactment, such corporation is limited in the i of its objects to 
the furnishing of electric ene to Federal and State institutions and 
to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul.” 


4. That for the purpose of conserving the public interest the“ Munici- 
pal Blectric Co.“ an instrumentality of the State of Minnesota with 
responsible functions cf a State utilities commission in this regard, and 
that for it in the Minnesota act the rate is fixed, as cited. 

5. That the situation of these cities is wholly unique; that in all 
fairness and equity there seems clear ground under all the circum- 
. — here for governmental preference in the bestowal of power 

eges. 

The Government's expressed Bsa aoa and the hope and expectation 
throughout these years of St. Paul and Minneapolis of its fulfillment, 
and the grants made and tendered by them in its furtherance, give 
them, it is deemed, special claim to early and affirmative action by the 
Government 8 to them these power rights. 

Such award should be made irrespective of any comprehensive plan 
of power disposal devised, or to be devised, so long 3 to the 
plan announced by the Government for these two cities in connection 
with this project. 

FRED B. SNYDER, 
President of the Board of Regents of the 
Unirersity of Minnesota. 
ALLACE M. NYE, 
Mayor of the City of Minneapolis, Minn. 
WINN Powers, 
Mayor of the City of St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHAPTER 141—S, F. NO. 408. 


An act to authorize the formation of public corporations, under certain 
circumstances, in order to secnre and provide electrical energy at 
approximate cost for cities and any State institution in any such city. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Formation of public corporations for development of water power: 
Sxecrion 1. Any city situated upon a river where there may be secured 
a developed water power conveniently near for utilization in the 
creation and development of electrical energy to supply such city and 
any State institution therein with such energy at approximate cost, 
either alone or in conjunction with an adjacent city, may do so through 
a public corporation formed at its request as hereinafter provided. 

One city may unite with another: Sec, 2. Any such city which may 
pans to avail itself of the provisions of this act shall proceed as 
‘ollows : . 

If there Is another city adjacent thereto, it shall be invited by reso- 
lution of the legislative branch of the city first mentioned to unite with 
the latter in securing the organization of such public corporation. If 
such adjacent city within 30 days thereafter shall by resolution ac- 
cept such invitation, said city shall by further resolufion of their re- 
spective legislative bodies declare their desire to so secure such water 
yowe and to bave organized undet this act a public corporation there- 
‘or, and shall by the same resolution request the respective mayors or 
other executive heads (by whatever name known) of said cities, and the 
president or other executive head of the governing or managing board 
of any State Institution (or of the senior State Institution, if more 
— 95 one) in such cities to proceed to form such corporation under this 
act. 

If there is no adjacent city, or if there is one and it fails or refuses 
to unite in the adoption of such resolutions within 30 days, the legisla- 
tive body of the city which may desire to avail itself of the provisions 
of this act shall by resolution request its mayor or other executive head, 
its city engineer, or the head of its engineering department (if known 
by any other name), and the president or other executive head of the 
governing or managing board of any State institution (or of the senior 
nstitution, if more than one) within such city to proceed to form such 
a corporation under this act, 

Officials to meet upon call of mayor: Sec. 3. The officials designated. 
shali meet upon the call of the mayor (of the larger of the cities, if 
more than one) at his office, and shall proceed to organize themselves 
into a publie corporation under some 3 name for the objects 
and purposes stated in section 1, and shall unite in a certificate which 
shall state the name and objects of the corporation, the fact that it is 
organized under this act, and that the members of the corporation 
shall be themselves, during their respective terms of office, and their 
respective successors in such offices. Such certificate shall be recorded 
in Bre oos 9 of — 5 — : 3 

Sorporation to e officers and employ a manager: . 4. Such cor- 
poration, when organized, shall provide * and elect such officers as it 
may designate, and may employ a manager and such other agents and 
servants as may be necessary for the Mh Corkgpca business, and may adopt 
such rules, regulations, and by-laws for the government of the corpora- 
tion and of its employees as may seem best, but the members of such 
corporation shall receive no pay or compensation as such members, or as 
officers, but may have thelr actual expenses. 

Authorized to acquire and develop water power: Sec. 5. Such public 
corporation, when organized, shall be authorized and empowered to 
acquire by lease or otherwise any developed water power within or near 

corporate limits of the cities whose officers are ex officio members of 
such corporation; to acquire all necessary lands, rights and privileges 
and to provide itself with a suitable hydroelectric plant fully pped 
with auxiliary power plant necessary to utilize economically said water 
power, and with the necessary means of distribution of the electrical 
energy therefrom. 

Disposition of electrical energy: Sec. 6. The electrical energy so de- 
veloped shall be disposed of as follows: First, to the grantor from 
whom the water power is acquired, if the contract therefor so ee 
second, to any State institution in such city or cities desiring the same; 
and, third, any surplus then remaining in equal shares to the cities 
whose officers are members of the corporation, if more than one; other- 
wise the whole to the single city. 

Same rate to all yee Sec. 7. The same rate shall be charged by 
the corporation to all users of electrical energy so supplied, whether the 
user is the guarantor of the water power, a State institution, or a city, 
and that rate shall be sufficient to pay and cover the cost of operation, 
maintenance, interest charges, and the retirement of any indebtedness, 
and to provide for the renewal of the plant and for a reasonable emer- 
gency fund, and no more. 

Issuance of bonds: Sec. 8. Such corporation shall likewise be author- 
ized to raise money by the sale of its bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness to carry out the ob, s and purposes of the corporation, and the 
indebtedness evidenced thereby shall a Hen upon all the property, 
rights, and franchises of the corporation. * 

Approved April 13, 1911. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC co. 


The cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 2 by resolutions 
of their respective legislative bodies duly expressed and declared their 
desire and election in accordance with the provisions of chapter 141, 
Laws of 1911, to secure for said cities and the University of Minnesota, 
located in said city of Minneapolis, the benefits of any water power 
now bod eget ey or which may hereafter be developed within or near the 
corporate limits of said cities, and having by said resolutions expressed 
their desire and electicn to have a public corporation or; nied in 
accordance with the provisions of said chapter 141, Laws of 1911, for 
the purpose of acquiring any such water power and for the ee of 
utilizing said water power in the creation and development of electrical 
energy to supply said cities and the said University of Minnesota with 
electrical energy at approximate cost: 

Now, therefore, John Lind, the president of the board of regents of 
the University of the State of Minnesota; James C. Haynes, the mayor 
of the city of Minneapolis, Minn.; and Herbert P. Keller, the mayor of 
the city of St. Paul, Minn., in accordance with the request of the legis- 
lative bodies of said cities and pursuant to chapter 141 of the Laws of 
1911, being “An act to authorize the formation of oppone corporations 
under certain circumstances in order to secure and provide electrical 
energy at approximate cost for cities and any State institution in any 
such city,” approved April 13, 1911, and for the purpose of forming 
such corporation, do hereby certify as follows: 

1. The name of the corporation shall be Municipal Electric Co., and 
its principal place of business shall be at the University of Minnesota. 

2. The objects of this corporation and the general nature of its busi- 
ness shall be to acquire by lease or otherwise any developed water power 
within or near the corporate limits of Minneapolis or St. Paul, or either 
of them, and from said water power to develop electrical energy and to 
distribute the electrical energy so developed to any Federal institution 
and to any State institution within said cities, or either of them, and 
to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and to that end and for that 
purpose to acquire all necessary ra rights, and privileges, and to 
provide itself with the necessary electric plant or plants and with the 
necessary means of distribution of electrical energy, and to do all 
things necessary to carry out the purpose and object above expressed, 
and to that end to perform all and si lar the powers and duties 
granted and described in and by chapter 141 of Laws of 1911. 

8. The members of this corporation shall be John Lind, the 
dent of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota ; 
ce Haynes, the mayor of the city of woven is, Minn.; and Herbert 
P. Keller, the mayor of the city of St. Paul, Minn., during their re- 
os terms of office as such president of the board of regents of 
the University of Minnesota, and such mayor of said cities, and their 

tive successors in such offices. 


resi- 
ames 


res 
. The corporation shall commerce at the time of the execution 
of this certificate and shall continue thereafter perpetually. 

5. The management of the business of this company shall be vested 
in the aforesaid corporate members, so long as they shall respectively 
hold the offices above named and in the persons who shall succeed 
them in said offices from time to time, it being the intent hereof that 
the chief executive officer of each of said cities and the executive head 
of the board of regents or other We. body of said university, 
shall be the governing body of this corporation. 

6. Said corporate members shall annually elect one of their number 
as president of the corporation and may appoint a secretary thereof 
from their own members or otherwise, and such other officers, agents, 
and 3 as it may be deemed necessary for the proper conduct 
of the business of this corporation and fix the compensation of such 
agents and employees, provided only that no members of this corpora- 
tion shall receive any compensation for services rendered as members 
or officers of this corporation, and may adopt such by-laws, 5 — and 
regulations for the government of the corporation and its officers, 
agents, and servants, as to said members shall seem best. The first 
president of this corporation shall be Herbert P. Keller, and the first 
secretary shail be James C. Haynes, who shall hold office until their 
respective successors are chosen and qualified. 

n witness whereof, the parties have hereunto subscribed their names 
at the city of Minneapolis, Minn., 24th day of November, 1911. 
JOHN LIND, 
President of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Minnesota. 


James C. HAYNES, 
Mayor of the City of Minneapolis, Minn. 


HERBERT, P. KELLER, 
Mayor of the City of St. Paul, Minn. 
In presence of— 
NK J. WATEROUS, 
Wu. P. ROBERTS. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA ; 
County of Hennepin, 88: 
On this 24th day of November, 1911, before me, a notary public 
within and for d Hennepin County, Minn., rsonally appeared 


John Lind, president of the board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota; James C. Haynes, mayor of the city of Minneapolis, n; 
and Herbert P. Keller, mayor of the city of St. Paul, Minn., to me 


personally known to be the rsons described in and who executed 
the foregoing instrument and acknowledged that they executed the 
same as their free act and deed. 


[SBAL.] WX. P. ROBERTS, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minn, 
19 


My commission expires January 7, 1914, 
the 25th day of November, A. D. 


Filed for record in this office on 
1911, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Jutius A. ScHMAHL 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may 
proceed for 10 minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from- Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. .It is pretty hard to make a state- 
ment covering this subject in less time than that. This means 
at least $30,000 per year to the Government, and probably more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Mr. Chairman, I wish again to 
call attention to the fact that at the time Gen. Bixby made that 
statement the charter of the Municipal Electric Co. was not 
on file in the War Department, and that is why he used the 
language he did. But he points out in his statement just what 
we have been contending for, to wit, that the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and the State university are entitled to “ rea- 
sonable concessions” in the way of a lease of this power and 
“should be given a preference” because they have practically 
donated a valuable water-power site and valuable flowage 
rights to the Federal Government. At the point where the high 
dam is erected and for several miles upstream the water flows 
through a deep gorge, leaving on either side quite a strip of low- 
land. This lowland has been a part of the park system of the 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. No one can tell what these 
lands are worth for park purposes. The two cities now have a 
population of nearly 700,000, and this park is right in the cen- 
ter of these two cities. It is safe to say that $1,000,000 would 
not pay the actual worth of these park lands. No one can say 
at this time how much the power site is worth, because it is 
gradually increasing in value. Every power site in this country 
is increasing in value. There is no such thing as decrease in 
value of a water-power site. 

For the purpose of improving navigation Congress authorized, 
in 1894, the construction of two locks and dams, known as 
Nos. 1 and 2, having a combined height of 27 feet, in the 
Mississippi River, between St. Paul and Minneapolis, at an esti- 
mated cost of 51,166,437. The river between the cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis fiows through a gorge with a strip of 
lowland on either side of the channel. This lowland, as well 
as a valuable power site, was owned by the two cities and the 
State of Minnesota. For a nominal consideration the Govern- 
ment purchased a small tract of land on the left bank of the 
river for purposes of navigation, and the State of Minnesota 
and the city of Minneapolis, without any consideration except 
as herein stated, deeded to the Government the power site and 
the lowlands on the right bank of the river for purposes of 
navigation only. This deed was accompanied with the resolu- 
tion— 
that if any power should ever be developed in connection with one 
or both of the dams to be constructed by the Government in the Mis- 
sissippi1 River between Minnehaha Creek and St. Anthony Falls, the 
city of Minneapolis ought to be entitled, and in good morals is entitled. 
to one-half of such power for public use by virtue of the donation of 
public lands by the city of Org Mee or such dams and flowage 
rights in connection therewith, and the board further memorializes the 
Government not to grant or lease said one-half of such power to any- 
one except the city of Minneapolis. 

The city of St. Paul passed similar resolutions. 

By these respective deeds the Government acquired title to 
all of the lowlands; but, as a matter of fact, the water at the 
authorized level—the height of the dam—would cover only a 
small part of the lands acquired and the rest, which was 
heavily covered with timber, would still be left intact, and the 
people of the two cities would still derive the benefits of the 
natural beauties of the river gorge for park purposes as they 
had previously been doing, thus, while they had deeded to the 
Government these valuable park lands for the purpose of im- 
proving navigation, the public would still be able to use these 
lands to practically the same extent that they had theretofore. 

In the early nineties water power became very valuable be- 
cause of the discovery of long-distance transmission, which en- 
abled the wide distribution of hydroelectric power, and an agi- 
tation was started looking toward the development of power at 
either or both of these dams. 

In March, 1909, Congress authorized the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the feasibility of modifying this project 
so as to develop power as well as improve navigation. This 
committee was composed of Maj. C. S. Riche, Maj. Francis 
Shunk, and Maj. Charles S. Bromwell, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

The board thus created held a public hearing at St. Paul on 
January 12, 1910, for the purpose of securing a definite proposi- 
tion from the Twin Cities and the State of Minnesota in refer- 
ence to changing these dams from low to high. 

The board made a complete report on this subject, which was 
published and is known as H. R. 741, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session. This report considers the proposition from three 
different points of view, only one of which for present purposes 
need be discussed, namely: 

The erection of a single 30-foot dam (in lieu of the two dams) pri- 
marily for navigation purposes and incidentally for power Ses, 


p u 
such dam to be built in cooperation with the State an municlpa gov- 
ernments. 
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Neither the United States nor any private corporation has 
the right to condemn lands for the purpose of developing power; 
however, the United States can condemn lands for the purpose 
of navigation; therefore, inasmuch as a single 30-foot dam, or 
high dam, would not be built as an aid to navigation, such lands 
as might be needed for the purpose of developing power could 
only be acquired by the consent of the municipalities and the 
State. That the board recognized this fact is evidenced by that 
portion of their report in which they state: 


It is abundantly evident from the proceedings at this hearing that 
this land could not be acquired by a private company. Public opinion 
is so strongly against any such arrangement that the board is con- 
vinced that a recommendation in favor of cooperation with a private 
8 would be equlvalent to a recommendation that the high dam 
be not built. 

If public opinion could be entirely disregarded— 

Continued the report— 


this proposition is entirely feasible, but such is the local feeling against 
private control that the board is of the opinion that such an agreement 
could not be brought about even if otherwise possible. The statements 
made to the board at its public hearing were most emphatic in this re- 
spect. The communities control the flowage rights and would prefer 
that the water run to waste rather than that any private concern should 
have any control ot the pore: in any way, shape, or form. In view 
of this local sentiment, the board can not recommend that the United 
States should now endeavor to cooperate in this matter with any pri- 
vate concern, but that it should be carried out in cooperation with the 
State and municipal agencies, and that the cities of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis have expressed a willingness to bear the increased cost of the 
scheme. , Under such arrangement it seems evident that the cities should 
be the iawful owners of the power developed. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors concurred in 
this report as to municipal cooperation in the construction of 
the high dam. However, the Chief of Engineers, in submitting 
this report to Congress, recommended that the cost of construc- 
tion of the high dam should be borne by the United States alone, 
“as experience had shown that any other policy might lead to 
friction and mjsunderstanding, often attended by serious com- 
plications.” He further recommended 
that reasonable and proper concessions be made to the State and the Twin 
Cities in the matter of leasing the surplus power in exchange for flowage 
rights over their sands. 

In the river and harbor act of 1910, Congress adopted the 
report of the special board, as modified by the Chief of Engineers, 
since which time the Government has abandoned Dam No. 2 
and has been constructing Dam No. 1, as modified from 13 to 30 
feet. 

Through an act of the State legislature the State of Minnesota 
and the two cities have acquired a legal status under what is 
known as the Municipal Electric Co., and have been ready and 
willing at all times since Congress adopted the report of the 
Chief of Engineers to enter into a lease with the Government 
for the power at this dam. Up to the present time the Govern- 
ment has failed to recognize the desires, rights, and equities of 
the people of our State, assigning as its reason that there is 
not sufficient authority in existing law to make such a lease. 

It is for the purpose of making definite and certain just what 
the Government is authorized to do that I offer this amendment. 

The Government had acquired sufficient flowage rights from 
the State and the Twin Cities for the original project, but 
needed additional lands and flowage rights for the high dam. 
The city of Minneapolis has deeded the necessary additional 
lands to the Government on its side of the river, and the uni- 
versity stands ready and willing to do likewise. 

The State of Minnesota and the two cities have donated to 
the Government this valuable power site and these valuable 
lands without any consideration, except a nominal amount paid 
to the State for a small tract of land near the east end of the 
dam, with the understanding that the State and the municipali- 
ties would be given reasonable and proper concessions in a lease 
of the power at this dam. 

True, Congress has the sovereign right to dispose of this 
power in any way it sees fit, but notwithstanding it has the 
abstract legal right, it has no moral or equitable right. All the 
lands, with the one exception, given to the United States by 
the State of Minnesota and the municipalities were to be held 
in trust by the Government and returned later in the form 
of a privilege to lease any resultant power at a reasonable 
rate based on the cost of erecting that portion of the dam 
needed for power purposes, or, in other words, based on the 
difference between the cost of the completed modified project 
and the cost of the original plan. There is nothing legally to 
prevent the Government from disposing of this power as it 
sees fit; however, the paternal relation of the parties to this 
controversy and the equities involved sufficiently counteract 
any legal rights. In this case the Federal Government is deal- 
ing with a State and municipality, groups of its own citizens. 
The relation is a delicate one, and it is hardly conceivable that 
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the Federal Government would treat a State unjustly or take 
advantage of the trust placed in it by that State, a situation 
not reconcilable with the avowed policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The United States, moreover, can not in good faith and con- 
science proceed with the disposition of this power without tak- 
ing due cognizance of the equities of the two cities and the 
university which are involved, namely, (1) the surrender of 
valuable park lands; (2) the large additional cost entailed for 
changing sewer systems; and (3) the concession of valuable 
water-power rights upon the express understanding that any 
benefits accruing from the construction of the dam shall re- 
dound to the cities and the State which made the gift to the 
United States, : 

First. With the added height of the new project, a large area 
of beautiful wooded park lands will be totally destroyed. The 
Mississippi River gorge, with its natural park lands and at- 
tractive islands, has always been one of the beauty spots of the 
Twin Cities and a recreation ground for thousands of people. 
With the erection of the high dam all the islands will be 
flooded and the park lands at the foot of the bluffs will be 
under water. The trees have already been cut from the 
islands and from along the shore, leaving only a desolate ex- 
panse shorn of all its former beauties. This will be somewhat 
relieved by the creation of a pool or lake; but such a lake can 
be utilized only by a few, whereas the former park lands were 
used constantly by thousands. It is difficult to estimate the 
damage done and the damage still to result, as it is largely 
an æsthetic value rather than a pecuniary one, nevertheless, 
a real and substantial value not to be underestimated. 

Second. The pool in the near future will also entail upon 
the two cities a large outlay for the construction of a trunk 
sewer system opening below the dam to care for all the sewers 
now opening into the river above the dam. As all Minneapolis 
sewers open directly into the pool, the burden will fall hardest 
upon that city. To leave the sewers in their present condition 
would mean the creation of a stagnant polluted pool giving rise 
to offensive effluvia detrimental to and endangering the lives 
of the near-by residents. The cost of the change in the sewer 
system has been estimated by the city engineer to be $750,000 
for the city of Minneapolis alone, and about $500,000 for St. 
Paul. No exact figures are available at present. 

That the power rights of the cities have considerable value has 
never been denied nor has it been accurately estimated, but the 
value has frequently been placed at a figure that is absurdly 
low. By comparing the flowage and other figures that can be 
and have been accurately ascertained with similar figures from 
plants now in operation under similar conditions a fair estimate 
of the actual value of the power rights can be determined. 

The United States Government at present owns and operates 
a power plant at Rock Island, in the Mississippi River, a plant 
not much larger than that under construction at the Twin 
Cities. Col. Burr, the commanding officer, has prepared figures 
on the cost of electrical current and has also placed a valuation 
on the plant based on figures and results obtained from actual 
usage. The Rock Island plant is capable of developing 22,000 
horsepower per year when fully utilized. At present only about 
1,400 horsepower is being used by the arsenal at a cost of 3.6 
mills per kilowatt-hour. For valuation purposes the average 
practical capacity of the plant is used as a basis, namely, 18,000 
horsepower. At a cost of $15 per horsepower per year the deyel- 
opment of 18,000 horsepower is worth $270,000 gross to the Gov- 
ernment, Allowing $50,000 for maintenance, interest, operation 
charges, and depreciation, the net profits to the Government 
would be $220,000, which, upon the 3 per cent basis, would give 
a capital value of $7,333,000 for the power project at Rock 
Island. Col. Burr in computing this value adds “ that such an 
estimate is exceedingly reasonable,” and that moreover, “it is 
a permanent indestructible property increasing annually in value 
and which will increase in value after all existing steam plants 
are consigned to the scrap heap.” He further substantiates his 
point by referring to the project now pending to build a dam 
at the foot of the Le Claire Rapids, a short distance above the 
Rock Island Dam, a project which, in comparison to the water- 
power possibilities, would be a duplicate of the Rock Island 
Dam, and yet to develop this dam a private corporation pro- 
poses to spend $10,000,000. 

The power possibilities of the modified project at the Twin 
Cities have been estimated by various engineers at different 
times. Col. Potter, United States Engineer Corps, has estimated 
the average amount of power that can be developed to be about 
9,500 horsepower per year. With electrical current worth $20 
per horsepower per year—a very conservative figure for Minne- 
apolis, which is far removed from the coal fields—the gross 
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profits would be $200,000. Allowing $40,000 for maintenance, 
interest, and depreciation—a liberal allowance in comparison 
with Col. Burr's figures—the net profits would be $150,000, 
which represents a net return of 8 per cent on a value of 
$5,000,000. However, the high dam was built jointly for power 
and navigation purposes, whereas the Rock Island plant is solely 
for power, as navigation is cared for on the west branch of the 
river. Therefore, in computing the value of the dam at the 
Twin Cities a portion of the construction costs should be 
charged to navigation. This portion of the costs amount to a 
little over $1,000,000, while the cost for power purposes plus 
the cost of the necessary power plant and machinery will not 
exceed $1,000,000, leaving the value of the water-power rights 
over and above the cost of the dam, $4,000,000. 

These are the valuable water-power rights that the State and 
municipalities owned and which they gave to the United States 
practically free upon the express understanding that they were 
to be given reasonable concessions in the way of a lease of this 
power. 

If this power is not leased to the cities, it must naturally be 
leased to a private corporation. The Municipal Electric Co. 
requested a lease based upon the cost of constructing that portion 
of the dam needed solely for power purposes. If a lease were 
made to a private corporation upon the same basis, the Govern- 
ment would virtually be making a gift to private interests of the 
$4,000,000 of water-power rights and lands voluntarily given 
by the Twin Cities and the State to the Government with the 
understanding that the public and not private interests should 
receive any benefits accruing therefrom. 

On the other hand, a lease of this power based on its actual 
value, about $5,000,000, would place the Government in the 
anomolous position of having received without cost water-power 
rights worth $4,000,000 from its citizens and turning them over 
to a private concern. The Government in such an instance 
would profit to the extent of the sum paid and the cities would 
suffer a loss of equal amount; besides, the corporation would 
follow the usual course of corporations and would issue stocks 
and bonds to at least the full value of these water-power rights 
and force the general public to pay the interest on this amount 
for all time to come. The Government would be placing an ex- 
orbitant and unjust burden upon its own citizens. It is beyond 
comprehension that the United States Government would be a 
party to such an unfair and unjust transaction. As it is impossi- 
ble for a private concern to acquire control of the land and power 
rights without the consent of the cities, the Government would 
be acting as a tool or mediary for a private corporation to the 
direct impairment of the public’s rights if it should now grant 
a lease to a private concern. 

Therefore, in view of the recommendation made by the Board 
of Engineers in H. R. 741, and in the adoption of this recom- 
mendation by Congress, together with the passage of a law au- 
thorizing the Government to make the lease with the munici- 
palities; in view of the paternal relation existing between the 
General Government and the State and municipalities; in view 
of the loss to the cities of the valuable park lands for park 
purposes; in view of the cost entailed to the cities by the erec- 
tion of the dam for the construction of a trunk-sewer system; 
in view of the surrender and grant of valuable power rights 
to the Government—in view of all these facts, the only policy 
that the Government can honestly pursue is to lease the power 
to the Municipal Electrie Co. according to the original under- 
standing and agreement. The position of the city is not an- 
tagonistic to private ownership or industry. All the city is 
asking is the right to use its own property in its own way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the gentleman speaking of some con- 
ditions that were imposed by the report under which this dam 
was constructed? Did those cities, or either of them, comply 
with those conditions? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The city of Minneapolis has com- 
plied literally with those conditions. The State University is 
now ready—and has always been ready—to deed, and the city 
of St. Paul has some question about this, because there has 
been no effort on the part of the Government to do its part 
and enter into a lease with these cities and the university, as 
promised. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will yield, I have at hand 
some modern information directly in point. The War Depart- 
ment says, speaking of the original act: 

No stipulation has been made that either they or the city of St. 


Paul should a any part of the water power to be developed at 
Lock and Dam No. 1. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I decline to yield further. 


Mr. ADAMSON. One more sentence, please. 
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Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Never mind. I will fix your 
sentence. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. The gentleman 
from Georgia has never had any particular love for this propo- 
sition, and I am not surprised that he now tells this House 
that there was no stipulation made. What would a stipulation 
of that kind amount to? We are now asking that the Govern- 
ment make reasonable concessions to the cities in the way of 
a lease for this surplus power, as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Board of Engineers, and as recommended by 
this Congress in its adoption of the report of the engineers. 

The Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers say the 
two cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis are deeply interested in 
the construction of a high lock and dam, and, in addition, say 
those two cities would be naturally the most desirable lessees 
of the surplus power that may be created thereby; through as- 
surances of reasonable and proper concessions to them their 
flowage rights may be obtained by the Government without 
cost. That is what the Chief of Engineers recommended to 
Congress in his report known as No. 741, and that is the recom- 
mendation that the Congress adopted. 

Of course I know, and the gentleman from Georgia knows, 
that there is some opposition to this proposition. I hold in my 
hand a letter written by Fred P. Royce, vice president of Stone 
& Webster, a member of the Hydroelectric Trust, and who was 
at the time he wrote the letter vice president of the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co., one of the subsidiary companies of the 
trust then under the control and management of the Stone & 
Webster people. I will place this letter in the Record, And I 
want to say to my friend from Georgia that that letter outlines 
the provisions of the bill that he has brought into this House 
this year, as well as the bill that he brought in last year. The 
only thing we demand is that the Government shall live up to 
the assurances that it held out to us at the time this project 
was adopted. We are only asking for justice and equity to 
those cities. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman’s proposition con- 
template that the publie corporation mentioned should pay a 
sufficient amount of rental to cover the interest on the extra 
amount invested in order to make this high dam over and above 
what it would cost for navigation? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I am glad the gentleman inter- 
rupted me with that question. The amendment which I offer 
provides that the cities and the university shall pay the United 
States Government for the privilege of using the surplus water 
a fair and proportional cost of maintaining the dam, lands, 
and appurtenant works, and also pay, in addition, an annual 
sum not less than 3 per cent upon such amount as the United 
States shall have invested and expended in the completion of 
the project by which such water power is developed and main- 
tained over and above the amount actually expended and which 
would have been expended in completion of the project for 
navigation only, and it also provides that every particle of this 
power shall be delivered to the Federal Government in case 
the Federal Government at any time should need it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The letter of the vice president of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Co. to which I referred bears date, Boston, Mass., 
November 17, 1910, and was addressed to the Hon. Frederick C. 
Stevens, St. Paul, Minn., who was then a Member of Congress 
from the fourth congressional district of Minnesota, is in 
part as follows: 

Dran Sin: Following the writer's conference with you in Minneapolis 
in October we have thought that it might be of interest to you if we 
should prepare and submit to you a statement covering the history, 
condition, and purposes of the Minneapolis Gencral Electric Co. and its 
policy toward the public at polis. The principle that 
any comp: is entitled to earn a fair return on the money actually 
invested in the rty necessary to carry on its business has me 
well established. It has also been demonstrated that a gas or electric 
company can not succeed in earning this fair return on its investment 
and at the same time furnish satisfactory service to the public unless 
it is allowed to have a field free from competition. * * When it 
is understood that the demands on the company will be probably 
doubled oftener than once in 10 years, some idea of the probable future 
demands on the man: t of the company will be . Ample 
provision has been made to meet this future demand. 
gations having shown that there were certain good water-power de- 
velopments possible within a comparatively short distance from Minne- 
a atts, it was realized that the consumers should have the benefit of 
seg On that account the company has acquired most of the flowage 
rights necessary to devel ve of these powers with an aggre- 
gate capacity of not less than 75,000 kilowatts. * * * 

The ment of polis company believe that they should 
be pro from competition. * * * We believe that every 
case where a Federal license is requested and the power is to be used 
for public-service purposes a thorough examination should be made of 
the property by competent Government engineers, and no permit should 
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be antes unless it can be shown that there is a market for the power 
that can not be provided for as well and as 5 existing com- 
panſes. We should perhaps consider the best method to be 
adopted of utilizing the power that will be developed at the new Gov- 
ernment dam at Minneapolis. * * The logical and most satis- 
factory way of distributing this surplus power in Minneapolis would 
be through the Minneapolis company. 


FREDERICK P. ROYCE, 
Vice President Minneapolis General Electric Co. 

The Frederick C. Stevens to whom the above letter was ad- 
dressed is the same Frederick C. Stevens who, in company with 
Mr. Apamson, of Georgia, visited the War Department this 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sota has expired, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I rise at the request of the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Chairman; otherwise I would not have 
done so. I am sorry my good friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
SaurrH] in a measure lost his temper. I had no idea on earth 
of offending him. I am not hostile to that project. I am very 
much in fayor of that project, and I am very much in favor of 
the Government realizing something from it, especially as the 
Government has expended so much money creating it. 

The letter I offered to contribute during the gentleman’s 
speech is a modern letter, from the Secretary of War. It is 
not ancient history. In that letter he states what I knew, 
that no stipulation had been made with either of those cities 
that would require giving to them any water power to be 
developed at Lock and Dam No. 1. Further on in the letter— 
and I shall ask unanimous consent to print it in the Reconp—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, if the writer of that letter 
means that no lease has been entered into with this corpora- 
tion or with either of those two cities for the use of this 
water power, all right. But if he intends to represent that no 
representations were made to the cities, at the time the Gov- 
ernment got the right to build this dam, that they would be 
given a preferential right in the leasing of this water power, 
then he states that which has no foundation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, that is a quarrel between the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpErson] and the Secretary 
of War. I am reading a letter from the Secretary of War: 

Both cities have declined to convey the flowage rights now needed 
without consideration, and agreements have been reached whereby the 
city of Minneapolis will be paid $15,000 and the city of St. Paul will be 
given part of the Government land at Lock and m No. 2, which is 
valued at 86,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am very fond of both St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. They have treated me well on my visits there. I do 
not know of any two communities on earth less in need of 
charity than those two prosperous cities. There was no sign 
of a breadline or of any soup houses at all. I viewed the 
premises where the dam is. It is a magnificent structure that 
has cost a great deal of money. The distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. SacrrH] is one of those who has declaimed 
in this House against giving away the rights of the Government 
and of the people. He is one of those who have impugned the 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 


motives of statesmen here who have tried to procure general 
dam legislation for the benefit of all the people and the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that we were giving away something; and 
now his proposition is to come in and give either of the two 
cities and a corporation, after decrying about giving to other 
corporations, the benefit of what the Government has erected. 

I have a further statement from the War Department show- 
ing all the structures similar to this in the United States. I 
wish to put that in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeciion to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 2 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letter and statement referred to: 


. War DEPARTMENT, 
s Washington, March 11, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON 


Chatrman Committce on Interstate and Forcign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: In further reply to your letter of January 30, 1916, 8 
information for the use of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in considering some of the details of water-power legisla- 
tion, I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

1. The total amount aperonriated by Congress for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River between St. Paul and Minneapolis to date is 

2,891,600, The total amount expended to January 31, 1916, was 

„544,583.44 for Lock and Dam No. 1 and $739,644.14 for other work. 

he estimated cost of completion of Lock and Dam No. 1 is $170,000, 

2. The actual construction of k and Dam No. 2 began in the 
spring of 1898. This is a low dam built for navigation purposes only, 
has no effect on the water-power project, and will be drowned out by 
the high dam authorized in 1910 and now under construction. The 
appropriations and eee given in the preceding paragraph in- 
clude work on this lock and 4 

. The estimated time of icy shinies of the contract: Some time dur- 
ing the navigation season of 1917. 

4. As to the amounts paid for real estate, Bowers rights, ete.—The 
total cost of land and owego rights, including the cost of the sites 
of the two locks and dams, has been $24,970 to date. The State of 
Minnesota and the city of ‘Minneapolis have deeded land and flowage 
right without consideration, but no stipulation has been made that 
either op, Cid the city of St. Paul should acquire any part of the water 

ower to developed at Lock and Dam No, 1. It should be stated, 
owever, that the flowage right conveyed by the ny, of Minneapolis 
was under the original project and subject to a limitation as to the 
height of the dam. Under the present project the dam will be above 
that limit and the conveyance will be void on that account. Both 
cities have declined to convey the flowage rights now needed without 
consideration, and agreements have reached whereby the city of 
Minneapolis will be paid $15,000 and the city of St. Paul will be given 
part of the Government land at Lock and Dam No, 2, which is valued 
at about $6,000. 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 12, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: In response to your request in paragraph 1 of your letter of 
January 28 last, I beg to inclose herewith a memorandum giving cer- 
tain data with respect to the matter of the lease of power privileges 
a: dams constructed in whole or in part with funds appropriated by 

ongress. 

In response to paragraph 2 of the letter, I have the honor to inclose 
a table Seow ing | e maximum, minimum, and mean monthly discha 
at Dam No. 1, Mississippi River, and the resultant theoretical and eff- 
cient horsepower that could have been developed during January and 
February of 1910-1915, inclusive. The computations of the horsepower 
which could have been developed are based on the assumption that 
flashboards 3 feet high would be in use during that time of the year. 

Very respectfully, H. 1. 


SCOTT, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
Major General, Chief of Staff, 


Table of horsepower at mean, maximum, and minimum discharge at Lock and Dam No. I, Mississippi River. 


FEBRUARY. 


Dise, C. F. 8 
H. P., Theor ..... 
Eft. Il. P 11 


1 Average - mean monthly discharge, not average of maximum and minimum. 
Norx.— Effective head of 33’ used In preparation of table above, and effective horsepower - 75 per cent of theoretic horsepower. 
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Memorandum of acts of Congress, and the projects constructed in accordance * Prosi hg — power privileges on dams owned or constructed in whole or in part by appropria 


Part constructed. 


Acts of 


River. Location Project document. Congress. Present status. 
By United States. By other agency. 
By SO Peer Neensh, Wiss Rebuiltby United] Built originall 
States. * by private comm 
Appleton, g fn a . 
2. Muskingum 
8. Green and Bar- A 11, 1888 
as entuck yy. . A EENAA AREE DEAE o ETT CAIS, E ue. 
4. Cumberland 
S. White. .......... 
6. St. Marys 
Co. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., |..... A n 
Northern 
Power Co. 
7. Mississippi... St. Paul, Minn WA! !!!... pane 15,000 | H. Doc. 741 (61, 2). June 25,1910 y 


PA aa 10,000 | H. Doc. 72 (62, 1)..| Aug. 22,1911 


complete. No 
power vel- 
oped. 
b. Coo Dam No. 4, Alabama 6̊T f ¾¾ T dan 41811 . 
10. Coo... Dam No. 12, Alabama Private company .j........}.... b K 4, mp Mar. 4, 
1914. 
1. Hudson A ( ( ( TTT 4,000 | H. Doc. 719 (61, ).] June 25,1910 Completed Yes. 
MEMORANDUM, The lease of water power thus created has not been authorized by 


1. Dams on Fox River, Wis.: The Fox River improvement, with a 
series of locks and dams, was purchased from the Green y and 
Mississippi Cana! Co. for the sum of $145,000 appropriated by act of 
Con; approved June 10, 1872. Under the terms of the transaction 
the Government sim 8 purchased the line of water communication, the 
water powers creat y the dams being reserved to the company. 

2. Dams on Muskin River, Ohio: By a provision in the river and 
5, 1886, Congress accepted from the State of 


all the loc 
canals, franchises, and Rroperty righ A ok 


g the f to grant leases or licenses for the use of 
lands and water powers belonging to the United States for such periods 
of time and at such rates as en 

3. Dams on Green and Barren Rivers, Ky.: The Green and Barren 
Rivers improvement was purchased by the United States in pursuance of 
authority granted in the river and harbor act of August 11, 1888. The 
Improvement consisted of a number of locks and dams b 
gation company at which the surplus water was leased, an 
river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, Congress authorized the 
Secretary of War to continue the practice and to grant leases for 

ears. 


periods not exceeding 20 

4. Cumberland River, Tenn.: By an act approved June 28, 1902, 
amendatory of the river and harbor act of June 13, 1902, Congress 
surplus water not re- 


authorized the Secretary of War to lease the 


of Wi 
charges to be paid by said com for the use of said power. 
A -4 e river and harbor — erage 3, 


this authorization 

n granted—one to the Edison Sault Electric Co. 

and one to the Michigan Northern Power Co. These two leases cover 
practi all the surplus water belo’ to the United States not 
N . nav tion at the rapids of St. rys River, and each runs 
or a 0 $ 
7. issi pi River from St. Paul to Minneapolis: The river and 


power created thereby, a compen- 
Sation to the United States. No leases have been made. 

8. Dam 17, Black Warrior River, Ala.: By act approved August 22, 
1911, Congress authorized the Secretary of War to chango the plans 
for the construction of Dam No. 17 so as to increase its sight 63 
feet, the object being: To render unnecessary the building of 18 
and 19, to prove for the extension of navigation up the Mulberry and 
Locust Forks of the river, and for the development of water power. 


Congress. 


cturing purposes. 

tract was made under this authorization, and in the river and harbor 
act of March 4, 1911, the Secretary of War was authorized to make a 
contract with the 3 Water Power Co. to complete this dam, 
in consideration of which the company was to have the use of the 
— water for 50 years. A contract was entered into with the 
said company, but the work was not done, and the time limit for 
ear yo fixed by the act has expired. 

10. Coosa Rivyer, Dam No. 12: By an act 3 March 4, 1907, 
the Alabama Power Co. was authorized to build a dam at the site 
selected for Lock and Da 


was completed by the co within the ti sites 
m, e tim 

11. STE — Biv 4 8 . N Ys No provision for developing 
pawor has as yet been made nor is there any authority for disposing 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. When does your letter bear date? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is recent. 

Mr. BORLAND. March 11, 1916. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; March 11, 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. That is after you knew this 
amendment was coming up? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I knew some time ago about the gentleman’s 
project. He gives me the credit of being opposed to it. I am 
opposed to this amendment, but I am not opposed to the project. 
I want to make this statement: I do not want to quarrel with 
the gentleman. I like him, and I wish him good in all things; 
but I want him to quit giving away what belongs to the Gov- 
ernment and to the people. He has decried against that prac- 
tice many times. There are many projects like this in the 
United States, not all of the same magnitude, but the paper 
which I will insert and print will show all of them. We have 
endeavored to agree upon a general plan by which the Secretary 
of War could lease the surplus water at any or all the Govern- 
ment structures. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] 
introduced a bill for that purpose. We have not reported that 
separate bill, because the Secretary of War said he preferred 
to have it incorporated in the general dam legislation which 
you, Mr. Chairman, know, and the Secretary of the Interior 
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knows, and the Secretary of War knows, we are all trying to 
agree upon, so as to secure, not legislation dictated, as the gen- 
tleman wants, by any corporation or for the benefit, as he is 
trying to bring about, of any corporation, but a bill that will pro- 
tect all the rights of the people and at the same time secure 
construction and advancement in the country. 

The proposition approved by the Secretary of War is incor- 
porated in the bill which has been reported here. If that bill 
can not be passed, the separate bill of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. (Apr! can be passed, which will enable the Secrs- 
tary of War, under the general authority, to entertain propo- 
sitions to dispose of the surplus water power at all these struc- 


tures. But, Mr. Chairman, after all the lectures and insinua- 


tions that I have heard in this House for the last 20 years about 
giving things away, I am opposed to the Government spending 
two or three million dollars on a structure and then giving the 
power to any city or any corporation which pretends to operate 
as the trustee or intermediary between the Government and 
that city. If that is to be done, almost every city in the United 
States that is on a navigable river can call upon the Government 
as an eleemosynary institution to construct a dam and give it 
water power. Four or five cities in my own district could be 
accommodated by building dams, all at the aggregate cost that 
has been expended on this one project. If it is fair for them, it 
is fair for-us; but the proper and fair thing to do is to allow 
a general provision, under which all can be treated alike. They 
ought all to be given a chance, so that the Government can on 
the most advantageous terms dispose of the surplus water power. 
In the meantime the act under which this project was author- 
ized gives to the Secretary of War power to contract, if he can 
find an advantageous proposition. I do not care now to reply 
to the suggestions of gentleman about the general dam act, 
unjust and irrelevant as they are. At the proper time, when 
that bill is considered, I will take care of such unjust insinua- 
tions. Sufficient for this time to say that the corporation 
favored by the gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. Saara] may be 
as bad as any other corporation. It certainly proposes a scheme 
to enjoy a monopoly. I worked on the general dam law before 
I ever heard of Stone and Webster, and neither that nor any 
other corporation can mistate the general dam legislation to me. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. Is the gentleman in favor of giving this great 
power, or the excess of this great power that the Government 
would not use, to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, or does 
he rather prefer to give it to the General Electric Co. or some 
other private corporation? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Secretary of War ought to make the 
best contract he can to protect the interests of the Government, 
and at the same time to use it for navigable purposes as the 
prime object. 

Mr, NORTON. Just another question. What objection has 
the gentleman to this Congress saying that the people of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul shall have this excess power to use, provided 
they pay to the Government a reasonable compensation or 
interest for the amount the Government has invested in the 
plant? 

Mr, ADAMSON. I have no objection to their taking it if they 
bid more than anybody else and give better terms to the Govern- 
ment than anybody else; but I want the Government to make the 
best terms possible. 

Mr. NORTON, That is all this amendment proposes, is it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not understand this amendment to open 
it to the public at all. 

Mr. NORTON. No; it gives it to the city. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I prefer a general plan that will cover all 
these projects everywhere in the country. They ought all to be 
treated exactly alike, and the Secretary of War ought to be 
authorized, as he will be, to get the best terms possible in each 
case. 

Mr. NORTON. Another question. The gentleman knows that 
this power is worth millions of dollars to the municipality or to 
the private concern that gets it. Now, does the gentleman think 
there ought to be any question but that that power, if it can be 
used by the citizens of Minneapolis and St. Paul, ought to go to 
them, and that Congress should say so? 

Mr. ADAMSON. In the provision that we have incorporated 
it is provided that these cities shall have a fair opportunity, and 
the preferential opportunity to secure it solely for municipal 


purposes, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I always value 
the opinion of my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] 
on any matter relating to transportation, and I really value his 


opinion very highly on a matter of this kind; but I do not be- 
uag he quite appreciates the exact situation in the vicinity of 


Mr. Chairman, I feel as though I were pretty well identified 
with this project. I have sort of grown up with it. When I was 
a senior at the University of Minnesota in 1894 this dam was 
begun. It is only now being completed. After the lapse of 
the 22 years that have passed I am glad to congratulate that 
locality that the dam is about to be completed. In its inception 
perhaps there was some question as to its value. In the 22 
years that have passed those two cities have grown, and have 
become one of the greatest and most important industrial cen- 
ters in America. The project originally did not comprehend 
water power. Now it does so, and properly. That water power 
is a Government instrumentality. It belongs to the people of 
the United States. For what purpose? For the Government to 
make money out of it? No; for the Government of the United 
States to administer for the welfare and best interests of the 
people concerned. [Applause.] Who are the people concerned? 
Not the people in the beautiful peach orchards of Georgia nor 
among the hills of Maine. They are upon the banks of the 
Mississippi River, where lie the great institutions that are af- 
fected. Now, what are some of those institutions? Fort 
Snelling is one of the great and important military posts of the 
United States. It is a large consumer of electric power. It is 
a post that will be enlarged, and that will need larger quanti- 
ties of electric power as the years go by. 

What is the next institution that we ought to consider? The 
University of Minnesota, which has made its contribution in 
order that this project might be completed. The shores of the 
campus are being inundated to a considerable extent in order 
that this dam may be built. That is no small, insignificant 
institution of learning. When I first went there the total 
membership was 1,500. To-day it is upward of 7,000. The 
campus then consisted of but a few acres. To-day it is large, 
and for a long distance skirts the Mississippi River. That great 
institution, with its colleges devoted to mechanical arts, with 
its mining and engineering colleges, even running an electric 
railway to connect the main campus with the school of agri- 
culture, requires large quantities of electric power. 

It has made its contribution; it is a public institution, per- 
forming a tremendously important public work; why not let it get 
some of the benefits resulting from the development of the water 
power on its own land? What public purpose higher than this 
can there be to serve? The education of the youth of a land to 
lend in the industrial development of a region and in the hu- 
manitarian work among a great people is of the very highest 
public concern. To improve the facilities afforded by such an 
institution should be the object of all having the public interests 
in charge. The Federal Government, too, is directly interested 
in many features of the university. For instance, at this in- 
stitution of learning is one of the finest cadet battalions in the 
country, 1,400 in number, and that is an institution existing for 
Federal purposes only. 

I would have failed, indeed, had I omitted to mention the 
biggest consideration of all, the hundreds of thousands of people 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis who in their corporate municipal 
capacity are deeply interested in this project. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I know what it is in some degree 
to find a water power corralled within the hands of a few, and 
so does every man here. There are some water powers, even 
along the Mississippi River, yet available, but not many. This 
is one of the best of all, and, thank God, it is the property of 
the United States, to be administered for the welfare of the 
people. Now, let us administer it for the welfare of the people 
of that great center. [Applause.] Let us provide, as the amend- 
ment does, that the people who have builded their homes here, 
the people who have lived there, the people who have formed 
the two cities, the people who have deeded the land necessary 
for the construction of the enterprise, the people on whose land 
this water power is being developed, shall be allowed to cen- 
serve this power for the public good and have the first chance to 
use this water power, not only using it for strictly municipal 
purposes but regulate its use by its citizens without paying 
tribute to corporations that will doubtless seek to control it. 
If you do that, you have administered a public utility for the 
welfare of the public; and if you fail, in my judgment you have 
set yourselves against the general interests of public welfare. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the provision for the construc- 
tion of this dam was adopted in the river and harbor act of 
1910, based on a report of the engineers known as House Docu- 
ment 741, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 

In that report of the Chief Engineer's the summarization of 
the matter is in this language: 

That from the standpoint of navigation and other Federal interests, 
it would be advisable to modify the existing project in such manner as, 
while better serving those interests, will permit the creation and utiliza- 
tion of a valuable water power which can be applied to minimizing the 
cost of construction; (b) that instead of inviting the cooperation of and 
entering into contractual relations with any pirate or municipal cor- 
porations for the execution of the work os Be icy which experience has 
shown to be conducive to friction and derstanding, and often at- 
tended by serious complications), the cost of construction should be 
borne by the United States alone so that the control of the water 
power will be absolute, and it may be used, leased, or otherwise utilized 
as may be most advantageous to interests of the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much water power is it to develop? 

Mr. SMALL. Fifteen thousand horsepower. 

Mr. MADDEN. What do they do with it? 

Mr. SMALL. They do not utilize it at present, for it is not 
completed. The last report of the engineers shows that on the 
80th of June last the project was 87 per cent completed. Doubt- 
less work has been continued since that time and it is now more 
nearly complete. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman is reading from 
page 4. Will he read all of page 4? I want to say to my col- 
league that it is immaterial how much more the dam has eost 
than the $200,000 estimated by the board, because my amend- 
ment provides that there shall be paid at least 3 per cent on 
every dollar put into the dam over and above the original esti- 
mate. 

If the gentleman will read a little further on the page, leay- 
ing out the estimate, he will find what concession the Chief of 
Engineers desired to make to the cities, but take the whole 
report and he will find that the board that visited the two 
cities made the report to the Chief of Engineers recommending 
that the two cities should have the power without qualification, 
except to furnish the needed money, and that was why the 
Chief of Engineers changed the language, because he thought it 
was better that the United States should furnish all the money 
and that there should be no partnership about it. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think everyone will con- 
cede that the two cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis should be 
permitted to utilize this power at the proper time and on the 
proper terms, providing they are willing to give the Government 
as much as any other person or corporation which may desire to 
use the same power. 

But the crux of the matter lies in the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ApaAmson]. The proposition here is 
to lease the power to the hydroelectric corporation if it pays the 
expense of the maintenance of the dam itself, not of the navi- 
gable river, and 3 per cent on the cost of the construction of the 


dam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL, Now, regardless of whether that is a fair or 
not fair price, there are two vital objections to it. One is that 
we have been holding up utilization of water powers all over 
the country until we could get a general dam act. That act we 
expect to have passed at this session. The Senate has already 
passed an act. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
ask him one question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. This dam was started long before 
your general dam act. My distinguished colleague from Georgia 
has just told you that the idea running through the general 
dam act now before Congress is to put the power up to public 
auction and sell it to the highest bidder. If you do that the 
municipalities can not get it. This is the only way we can get 
it. We have appropriated the land, notwithstanding what my 
colleague says. The War Department has a deed from Minne- 
apolis of every foot of the land that is necessary for the project, 
with a condition attached to it that if the Government does not 
do it it will give $15,000 for a little small stretch of it. 

Mr. SMALL. In other words, the gentleman wishes for this 
corporation to be the recipient of unadulterated favoritism. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Oh, no. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for tw¢ minutes so that I can make a correction. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. FERRIS). 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, this sub- 
ject was not mentioned at the War Department this morning, 
and in the second place, as I remember, and I have sent for a 
copy of the bill to see for certain, the provision in the general 
dam act as reported by me, I think, gives the cities the pref- 
erence for municipal purposes solely, but not for the purpose of 
3 a corporation under that pretext to take charge of the 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, I do not mean to say that you are 
operating under that pretext at all. 

s Honig SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that this is my 
e. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

= — SMALL. Les; but I will ask the gentleman to make it 
rie 8 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman believe this ought to be 
put in a way that some corporation, some monopoly could run 
the price up and obtain control of the power and force the city 
to pay a higher price? 

Mr. SMALL. No; I do not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask a question in that connection. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: I would like to ask this ques- 
tion, and it seems to me that it goes to the whole of the great 
problem now before Congress and the American people, and that 
is the question of hydroelectric power—if these are to be put 
up to the highest bidder, will not the General Electric Co., 
with millions of capital behind it, get all of the valuable prop- 
erty? It can bid more than any other bidder. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, under the general dam act, as 
it shall finally be passed, the interest of the United States will 
be properly conserved and the interest of the consumers will 
be properly conserved; but I have not the time to go into that 
matter now. The point that I make is that this power devel- 
opment by this dam in the upper Mississippi, between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, should be put upon the same basis, with 
no better and no worse terms than other water powers which 
have been and which will be developed in the future by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. STEENERSON rose. 

Mr. SMALL. I can not yield further. I want to make this 
further suggestion. The United States has spent in the con- 
struction of reservoirs above at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi $1,559,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the city of Minneapolis, through 
its great manufacturing plants, its flour mills, is one of the 
beneficiaries of the conservation of these headwaters of the 
Mississippi in these reservoirs, and by reason of the equaliza- 
tion of the water they are getting the benefit of it during a 
longer season of the year. They are now coming in and asking, 
not that the city of Minneapolis or the city of St. Paul, not 
that this particular corporation, shall get this water power 
upon such terms as others are willing to pay, and terms, if 
you please, which will at the same time protect the users of 
it, but they ask you to adopt an amendment fixing the name 
of the lessee of this water power, fixing the terms regardless of 
the opportunity to consider and determine whether these are 
fair terms, and regardless of whether they shall coincide with 
the terms that shall ultimately be adopted by Congress in the 
general dam act. It is unfair and is a species of favoritism. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson] and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SararL] have outlined what we have a right to assume 
is their view of the future policy of the United States with 
regard to surplus power to be developed by Government dams, 
and I do not believe that this House will at this time, at the 
very beginning of the development of this policy, place it upon 
the basis that they have indicated; that is to say, where the 
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Government has surplus power to dispose of, that it shall put 
it up at public auction and sell to the highest bidder. The 
vice of that policy is plainly seen in the case before us. Here 
is a project developing 15,000 horsepower per annum, worth 
perhaps $150,000 or $200,000 each year, and when it is pro- 
posed to lease it to the corporation representing the munici- 
palities, especially organized to serve the public without profit, 
upon the basis of a rental that will bring at least 3 per cent in- 
terest on the investment to the Government, you say no, that 
is not enough; we will put the lease up at auction and sell it to 
the highest bidder. The proposition in the amendment is to 
pay the Government a suitable income upon the investment 
over and above what the Government has spent for navigation. 

If this be put up at public auction to the highest bidder, the 
Stone & Webster Co. or affiliated companies will bid up the 
price in order to obtain—what? To obtain a power which the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apasrson] has with such great 
ability been fighting these many years, namely, monopoly. It 
will be possible under this plan for the present power concerns 
to bid in the Government power, to get it from the Government, 
and then control it and have a monopoly of power in that great 
center of population indefinitely. Then, when they have obtained 
that, they will exploit the people upon the basis of the improve- 
ment built by the Government without restraint. Is that what 
we are adopting this water-power policy for? Is that the pur- 
pose you seek to accomplish? Or is it that we may get income 
upon the money invested and serve the public at cost, like every 
municipal or publie-service institution? [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Assuming that the private corporation would 
overbid the city and get the power from the Government, would 
it not then turn around and sell the power to the same set of 
consumers at an advanced price represented by the increased 
bid? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Why, certainly. It would bleed the 
people of Minnesota, it would bleed the people of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and the University of Minnesota to the last far- 
thing, and you, the Congress of the United States, would put 
power in their hands to do that forever. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much times does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want five minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I may want five minutes. If the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sparkman] is going to conclude, I do 
not care to use any time; but if other gentlemen are going to 
attack the proposition, I shall want some time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I will yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, then. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting with a great deal of interest to have some of 
my conservation friends on this side of the House arise 
and insist that the same rule be applied in this case that they 
have always insisted should be applied to the water-power 
projects in the West. What has become of the gentlemen on 
this side of the aisle that have been so insistent that the Gov- 
ernment, in selling this water power, ought to make the charge 
upon the amount of power developed? I have not heard any- 
body make that statement here to day. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? Will you make any distinction between a city that 
owns a water power, that owns valuable private land, that 
has to spend in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and the water 
site out on the Government domain and the Government 
owning all the land and all the site? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, ever since 
I have been a Member of this House, since the question arose 
in regard to the development of water power, I have heard it 
insistently urged on the floor of this House that the Govern- 
ment should charge for the power developed and not for the 
value of the property. And here in this particular instance you 
propose to let them have this power and charge them 3 per 
cent over and above what it would have cost the Government 
to construct it for navigation purposes. Now, I do not con- 
sider that that is a fair compensation for the Government if 
you are going to compensate it at all—3 per cent on the money, 
beginning at the time when the contract is entered into. I 
hope that before this discussion ends some of my conserva- 
tion friends that have stood upon the floor of this House so 
often and have blocked every attempt that has been made to 
develop water power in the West will explain themselves as to 
why it is different when in the Middle West, when it is in Min- 


nesota. What has become of our distinguished patriot on this 
side of the House that has so often stood up here and said that 
the Government must not be robbed? If you are going to de- 
velop water power, let us have it upon the power developed 
and not upon the value of the land or the money put into the 
proposition, or abandon this rule for the West. Why do they 
want one rule for the Middle West and another for the Pacific 
coast? I hope that the patriotic conservationists have not taken 
to the cloakroom because this matter is up for consideration. 
Why do not the conservationists seek to protect the Government 
now as they always pretend to do when there is a project on tlie 
Pacific coast to be considered? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to read a sentence that the gentle 
man on the other side would not permit me the time to read a 
short time ago. It is as follows: 

Provided, That the said Secre of War in making such leases, 
other conditions being equal, shall give preference to the bid solely for 
municipal use of any municipal corporation or other public corporation 
not operated for profit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Of course that is fair; 
there can be no question about it. But here we are certainly 
asked to give an advantage to this one particular corporation. 
Why should they not comply with the general law? Of course 
I am not in sympathy with a great deal we hear in regard to 
these water powers, but, as I said a moment ago, I can not help 
but notice it when they talk one thing for the Pacific coast 
and another for the Middle West. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I believe in conservation, 
but I do not advocate what the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Huswrnrey] suggests of Minnesota Members. The position 
I take upon that question is, that whenever the Government turns 
over to a private monopoly any of these water powers they 
place within the power of that monopoly the right, or rather 
the privilege, to charge back to the people whatever the private 
monopoly sees fit unless there is some Government regulation 
of prices. 

The trouble with the proposition is that if a private cor- 
poration, in husiness solely for the profits it can make out of 
the business, gets possession of this water power, then it will 
charge back to the people in general, not only what it pays 
to the Government, but such additional sum as it sees fit to make 
for its own profits. Now, if we lease this water to a munici- 
pality or the university, every advantage is with the public. 
That is a very difficult thing than giving a monopoly to some 
private concern. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Sure I do, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Inasmuch as the gentle- 
man recognizes the right of the Government to go and pay it 
3 per cent on the investment, why do you not place that com- 
pensation on the water developed, the same as you are insist- 
ing on being done with the water powers of the West? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman is mistaken in saying 
that I claim any such thing. My position is this, that what- 
ever the Government charges will be charged back to the con- 
sumer whether in one part of the United States or in another 
part of the United States. I am opposed to the Government 
granting any privilege to a private monopoly at any price, for 
what sense is there in the public granting such a right for a 
consideration which the courts hold that the monopoly can 
turn right about and charge back to the public plus such profit 
as it sees fit, or at least a profit over and above what it pays 
to the Government for, say, in this case, a lease. The Govern- 
ment making a bargain for the purpose of getting more money 
into the Treasury simply means that whatever bargain they 
make must be returned in some form to be collected back from 
the people in general. And we have to draw a distinction 
between a municipality or university that is going to use this 
power and a private corporation securing the control of the 
power to levy a profit on the people. 

We have to draw a distinction between this case of the 
municipality of Minneapolis, or the university, or public utility 
it is for, or that is going to use this power, and a private cor- 
poration seeking to control that power simply to make money 
out of it. That is all the explanation I wish to make in con- 
nection with the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will not be adopted; not that I have any objection to the two 
cities—St. Paul and Minneapolis—obtaining cheap hydroelectric 
power, but I object to giving them a preference in the use of 
such power over others, private of public, in this country. 
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It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that for some time we have been 
unable to pass legislation here by the Government with au- 
thority to any private or quasi public institution to use such 
power. Every time a proposition of that kind has come up 
before this House it has been voted down. I recall very dis- 
tinctly a bill brought in here by the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee about four years ago to build a very high dam, No. 17, 
on the Black Warrior River, within 12 miles of the city of 
Birmingham, Ala. This dam would furnish a sufficient head 
to develop a large amount of power, and the proposition was 
coupled with authority to a certain corporation to use the 
power under lease from the Government. But it was voted 
down, not unanimously, to be sure, but overwhelmingly, and 
from then until now no committee of the House, certainly not 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, has thought it advisable 
to bring in a similar measure, although there are many places 
where power can be developed, our purpose being to await the 
effort being made by another committee, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apastson] is chairman, to present to this House 
a bill that will take care of these propositions wherever they 
may arise throughout the country. 

I think it is unwise, Mr. Chairman, to single out these par- 
ticulur cities and practically give them this power which is 
owned by all the people of the country, whether in or outside 
of our cities. 

Now, suppose some one were to come and say, “ This high 
dam on the Black Warrior River is constructed in such a way 
as to be in a position to develop a great deal of power. Let us 
turn that over to the city of Birmingham on certain conditions 
very favorable to that city, or some corporation that will obli- 
gate itself to turn over part of it to the city of Birmingham.” 
There would be just the same objection to that as there is to 
the proposition here. 

Now, as I said a moment ago, I have no objection to these 
two cities obtaining cheap power, but I can not go quite as far 
as my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Miran] did a while ago, 
when he asserted with emphasis that this power was the peo- 
ple’s power. Now what was his deduction from that premise? 
Not that the whole people should have the benefit of it, but 
those two cities. It belongs to all the people, but according to 
his view those two cities should have the use of it. That is 
not the proper deduction to make from the premise. 

If the Adamson bill passes—and it has got to pass some time 
or other—it will be for this House to say just what it will con- 
tain. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] has read a 
proviso, already in the proposed bill, which, if the measure be- 
comes a law, will take care of this whole situation. It gives 
preference not only to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
but to every other city in the country to utilize the power that 
the Government may develop. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there for just a moment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I am sure that the gentleman does 
not understand the effect of the bill prepared by the gentleman 
from Georgia. The effect of his bill, as he claims, is that munici- 
palities shall have a preference. How? After the power has 
been put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder. If you 
can show me how any municipality in this country will get any 
benefit out of a bill that authorizes the Secretary of War to put 
up at public auction and sell the power to the highest bidder, then 
I will withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It says: 


Provided, That the Secretary of War, in making such leases, other 
conditions being equal, shall give preference to the bid, solely for 
municipal use, of any munici: corporation or other corporations not 
operated for profit. 

I am not sure but what that would cut out the gentleman's 
corporation, and that it would cut out the two cities solely for 
their use. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You have not read the provision in 
the bill prepared by the gentleman from Georgia. I will read it. 
It says: 

Provided, That the Secretary of War, in making such leases, other 
things being equal, shall give preference to the bid, solely for municipal 
use, of any municipal corporation or other public corporation not 
operated for profit. 
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That is, it shall give preference to the highest bidder, other 
things being equal. 

There are two things in that bill that destroy what he would 
like to have us believe that he desires to accomplish. If he gets 
his bill through, it will give preference to a municipality, but it 
requires that the Secretary of War shall put this power up at 
auction and sell it to the highest bidder. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have not enacted that bill into law. 
When it comes before the House we can do what we please with 
= rere every confidence that the House will do that which 
s right. 

Now, another feature that would cause me to oppose this 
amendment, if there were nothing else, is that we own this 
power now. The Government of the United States has it, can 
control it, and do what it pleases with it. But the moment this 
amendment is adopted, if the Government wants to use any 
power there it will have to go to this corporation and pay for it. 
I do not want any such condition as that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman does not quite 
understand the amendment. Under the amendment the United 
States Government will have the first right to all of this power 
at just exactly what it costs to manufacture it, with no profit 
to anyone. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not say that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am opposed to turning over this power 
to anybody under such conditions. The provision is: 

The right shall be reserved to the United States and included in such 
contract for the United States to purchase and use such supply of said 
power as may be required for its own purposes on the same terms and 
conditions as the said power is sold or tributed to the members of 
said public corporation of the State of Minnesota. 

I am opposed to putting the Government of the United States 
in any such position. We have the power now, and we had 
better keep it as it is for the present and until proper legisla- 
tion for its disposition can be enacted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MADDEN. Just five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in seven 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like three or four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida desire to 
modify his request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understood from the gentleman that if 
I wanted to close the debate I could do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I said if the gentleman desired to close the 
debate I did not desire any time, but the gentleman is not going 
to close. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We ought to get on with this bill. 
everybody understands it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am ready to take a vote now. 
and let the vote be taken. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sauru of Minnesota) there were—ayes 47, noes 58. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN and Mr. Saara of Minnesota. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
46, noes 65. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission 
to extend my remarks by introducing a letter from Mr. Frederick 
C. Stevens, and aiso the law and charter and application relating 
to this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Lexroot: 
000,“ and insert ‘ $150,000." 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect that this 
amendment will be adopted, because in the consideration of this 
bill it is very plain that the United States Treasury is entircly 


I think 
I will yield, 


Page 20, line 7, strike out“ $1,500,- 
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forgotten, and that economy has no place in the consideration 
of a measure of this character. Earlier to-day in the debate I 
suggested what I believe to be a proper river and harbor bill 
under the present condition of the Treasury, and that is a bill 
carrying appropriations that would maintain rivers and harbors 
to accommodate the commerce that now exists upon them, and 
in addition appropriations for the carrying on of existing 
projects where there would be a direct and substantial loss to 
the Government if the projects were not carried on at this time. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman], the chairman 
of the committee, in reply to that suggestion stated that with 
very few exceptions that was the theory of this bill. I do not 
know whether my good friend from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
will admit that this item is one of those exceptions or not; 
but the truth nevertheless is that it is one of the exceptions. 
If this amendment of mine should be adopted, which I know it 
will not be, there would be a direct saving to the United States 
Treasury at this time of $1,350,000, and at the same time the 
Missouri River will be maintained in its present condition; 
and all of the public works that are going on under existing 
projects will be maintained so far as necessary so that there 
will not be a dollar of loss to the Government; so if this Mis- 
souri River $20,000,000 project is a meritorious project, the only 
thing that will be accomplished by the adoption of this amend- 
ment will be to postpone that expenditure of $1,350,000 until 
such time as the Treasury is in better condition. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman expect the appropriation 
in the next four or five years will be any smaller than it will be 
this year? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not; but I do expect that the Treasury 
will be in better condition than it is to-day. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] And if the Treasury is not in better condi- 
tion, then I am frank to say that the appropriations ought to be 
very much smaller than they are in this bill. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this Missouri River project is one that 
was specially examined with a view to reporting to Congress 
upon the question whether that project should be abandoned or 
not. It was first referred to the district engineer, Mr. Deakyne, 
who made a report upon it under date of April 22, 1915. He 
recommended that the project be entirely abandoned and that 
hereafter an appropriation of only $40,000 a year be made for 
the purpose of snagging; and, reading from his report, speaking 
of the commerce upon this river, he says: 


Eliminating the logs and the sand and gravel barged, the remaining 
traffic is $7,551 tons, divided into classes which are carried over aver- 
age distances of from 8 to 291 miles. The total freight charge on this 
traffic was about $41,000. The Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation 
Co., the only through line on the river, operating between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, charges 80 per cent of the railroad freight rates. Assum- 
ing this to be the relation between the rail and water rates for the 
entire traffic, the saving to shippers by the use of the river in 1913 was 
about $10,000. 

Let me say right here that, irrespective of the completion of 
the continuation of the present project, it has cost the Govern- 
ment $100,000 annually for maintenance, or, in other words, it 
cost the Government $90,000 over what was saved in freight 


rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. The cost to the Government for maintenance 
alone, to say nothing about the cost of the project, was $10 for 
every dollar that was saved in freight rates. 

Now, it is fair to say that it is reported that this last year 
the commerce was $60,000 as against $37,000 in 1913. The aver- 
age cost per ton by rail is $1.40 in round numbers. The cost by 
water is about $1.10, and so there is a saving by water carriage 
of 30 cents a ton. 

Now, assuming that it was 60,000 tons, there is a saving to the 
shipper of $18,000, at a cost to the Government of $100,000, to 
say nothing about the cost of the project itself. It is true that 
when the project was first begun it was estimated that there 
would be a million tons of traflic upon this river. I undertake 
to say that no man in this House will ever see the time when 
there is a million tons of traffic on the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. But assuming there is a million 
tons, assuming there is a saving of 30 cents a ton, it is estimated 
that the annual cost of maintenance will be $500,000 a year, so 
that the Government, even if there is a million tons of traffic 
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carried on this river, will be paying out of the Treasury a half 
a million dollars a year to save the shippers $300,000 a year. 

Referring to the Deakyne report, he says: 

It is evident that this saving is entirely inadequate to warrant the 
serious consideration of an expenditure by the Government of $1,100,000 
per year in interest and maintenance. 

The report of Mr. Deakyne went next to the division en- 
gineer for review—Col. Townsend—and Col. Townsend, by the 
way, is one of the three engineers who recommended, in the 
first instance, the adoption of the $20,000,000 project. 

Col. Townsend, in reviewing the report of the district en- 
gineer, agrees with it in every particular save one, that instead 
of $40,000 a year for snagging he recommends $150,000 for 
maintenance, and that is the amendment that I have proposed. 
He says in his report that if this $150,000 is properly expended 
it will not only keep the river clear but will maintain, without 
any loss to the Government, the work that has been done by the 
Government. 

In paragraph 4 of Col. Townsend's report, he says: 

In the opinion of the division engineer, the problem of developin 
our western rivers should be treated as a single one. Instead o 
scattering E ny ee ge over the entire western territory, a channel 
of S or 9 feet depth should first be provided from Chicago to New 
Orleans, and the offer of assistantce in the construction of a canal 
along the Des Plaines River from the State of Illinois accepted. An 
3 should then be afforded the American people to deter- 
mine whether they want waterways not by rhetorical efforts in river 
conventions but be a practical utilization of the channel thus afforded. 
Until such revival occurs appropriations on the tributaries should be 
confined to maintaining the existing status. The existing works should 
not be allowed to deteriorate. At present an annual appropriation of 
$150,000 for snagging and the maintenance of existing works is there- 
fore recommended. 

Turning again for a moment to the Deakyne report, he refers 
to the prospective commerce on the Missouri River, and calls 
attention to the fact that on the Mississippi River, where there 
is a stretch of river exactly similar to that proposed upon the 
Missouri, except only that the facilities for traffic and country 
contributory is very much greater than on the Missouri, but 
after that has been completed the highest traffic has been 258,000 
tons per year upon that portion of the Mississippi River, and he 
says that it is unreasonable to suppose that the traffic on the 
Missouri River will assume any larger proportions than that. 

So you have Deakyne’s report recommending the abandon- 
ment of the $20,000,000 project, and we have Col. Townsend's 
report, who was one of the three who originally recommended 
the project, recommending the abandonment of the $20,000,000 
project, and finally it comes to the Board of Engineers for 
review, and that board met at Kansas City. 

I am not going to criticize the Board of Engineers any more 
than to say that the Board of Army Engineers is human just 
as Members of Congress are human, and they are subject to 
political influences, I believe, to a lesser degree than most people, 
and, nevertheless, they are subject to political influence to some 
extent, which is not necessarily reflecting upon them. Any man 
who will take that report of the Board of Engineers wherein 
they recommend the project be not abandoned and will read 
it carefully from beginning to end will conclude that they have 
not made a showing that would satisfy any jury in the United 
States that that project should be continued. They haye some 
20 paragraphs in this report, and if you will examine the report 
thoroughly you will see that there are only two or three findirgs 
of fact in the entire report, but paragraph after paragraph thut 
states not what they believe but what the Kansas City interests 
claim. Again and again you will find in each paragraph, “ It 
is claimed by interested parties,” “It is stated by interested 
parties,” and so on, and when they come to the final paragraph 
wherein they sum up their reasons for their action in not con- 
curring in the report of the district and division engineers, they 
say: 

A review of the entire situation indicates that the present grounds 
for continuance of this project were stronger than those which led to 
its adoption. The board therefore concludes that it is advisable for 
the United States to continue the improvement 

And so forth, 

They say the reasons are stronger now than when the project 
was adopted, and that is based upon the fact that when this 
was adopted there was no commerce, and that now there is a 
commerce of 60,000 tons upon that river, costing the Govern- 
ment, irrespective of the $20,000,000 we propose to expend, 
$6 for every dollar that is saved to the shippers upon this 
record. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone into the merits of this for the 
purpose solely not at this time of recommending the abandon- 
ment of the project, but of showing to this committee that if 
they wish to vote upon this question upon its merits, if they 
wish to save $1,350,000 to the United States Treasury, leaving 
the consideration of the ultimate improvement, acceptance, or 
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abandonment of this project to such time as the Treasury is 

in condition to consider it, they will adopt this amendment that 

I have proposed. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the 
gentleman has stated that he has no serious idea that the House 
will adopt his amendment. If he is anywhere as near correct 
in his statement, his amendment itself, expending $150,000. 
would not be justified. How can he justify expending $150,000 
a year if the commerce is measured by the statement which he 
made of $10,000 saving in freight rates? In no case ought his 
amendment to be adopted. But the gentleman has overlooked 
what I have attempted to call to the attenion of the House, 
namely, the difference of putting a waterway, a navigable river, 
in condition as a carrier of freight and the improvement of a 
harbor upon the coast. An improved harbor becomes at once 
the terminal facility for lines of railroads, and is of great 
advantage to railroads as well as to all other forms of trans- 
portation. It ought to be built because it is an outlet for Ameri- 
can commerce. A river differs from a harbor in that it is a 
competitor of the railroad in the interior of the country. This 
is what makes the difference in the fight on river improvement. 

The Missouri River, from Kansas City to the mouth, is a direct 
eompetitor of five lines of railroad. Not only that, but it ts a 
direct rate regulator for all of the lines of railroad running west 
of the Missouri River—between that and the Rocky Mountains. 
All of the traffic originating west of the Missouri and between 
that and the Rocky Mountains, and in some cases to the Sierra 
Nevada, wants an outlet to the east. It must have through 
routes, with joint rates and joint tariffs made over and upon the 
same lines of shipment. The minute you introduce a new line 
of shipment, a new competitor that is willing to take 80 per cent 
of the rail rate, as the boat line is willing to do, you have a fight 
on your hands. We have had a fight on our hands to build up 
a traffic on that east and west line of the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and St. Louis competitive with the railroads. I 
need not depend on anybody for testimony to that effect other 
than the railroad men themselves. In case No. 6119 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, being the case against the Illinois 
Centrat and Mississippi & Yazoo Valley Railroads, Mr. Shep- 
herd, assistant freight agent of the Illinois Central, testified : 

The rates between New Orleans and Kansas City are not normal —.— 
— —— depressed by water competition on the uri and Mississipp 

Therefore the amount that is hauled by boats on the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers is not the full measure of the saving to 
the shippers in that territory, and that was the underlying and 
fundamental mistake of Mr. Deakyne. Mr. Deakyne came from 
Philadelphia to Kansas City. On the 4th day of March we 
passed a bill providing that certain projects should be reexam- 
ined, and on the 22d of April Mr. Deakyne had sent in his 
report condemning the project he had been sent there to look at. 
The committee of river engineers went over the situation as no 
river has ever been gone over to my knowledge in the history of 
the country, and this report embodies their findings; and the 
report says in its conclusion 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to e for 10 minutes. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have an amendment that I would like to offer, and I would 
like to have five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto end in 17 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. I quote from the report of the Board of 
River Enginecrs: 


The United States embraces within its limits oe varying con- 
ditions of soil and climate, with farm, mine, and forest products of 
all kinds. Bach section has some special advantage in — * production 
of at least one of the articles required in civilized life. To attain the 
maximum benefit from these conditions it is essential yor the means 
of intercommunication and distribution shall be 
that producers and consumers may be served at a m 
Both railways and waterways are needed. Each class of transporta- 
tion has a sphere of its own. Destructive competition between them 
Is uneconomical and wrong. In the more thickly settled parts of the 
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ed to its adoption. The board 
for the United States to continue the improvement of the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and the mouth in accordance with the ex- 
isting project. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many engineers were on 
that board? 

Mr. BORLAND. Seven. The chairman of that board was 
Gen. Black, who is now Chief of Engineers of the Army of the 
United States. I want to say further to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that I need not go any further than 
his own locality to demonstrate the saving in water rates. 
Here is one of the exhibits attached to Gen. Black’s committee 
report, which shows that the cost of hauling wheat from Kan- 
sas City to Chicago, 451 miles, is 12 cents a hundred pounds, 
and from Chicago to New York, 812 miles, ae cost all rail is 
18.8 cents per 100 pounds; rail and lake, 1 3 
pounds; and lake and canal, the gentleman's 
own territory is getting an advantage upon its farm products of 
an 8.85-cent rate upon wheat, while we of the Southwest are 
paying 12 cents. What is the cause of the difference in the 
cost of shipment of the wheat? Nothing, except the question of 
rail transportation and water competition. 

They have the water competition and we have not. Now, 
let us see what our Kansas friends say about this thing. They 
had the Kansas millers’ convention the other day down in 
Wichita, and Henry Lassen, who is the president of that organ- 
ization, said: 

“Every farmer and miller in the Southwest is vi interested in 


“Nothing can help the Southwest more 
river. I am not th 

handle all of the business. 
to compete wi 
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ughly soaked fall that a Sre —.— 
Now, the gentleman says that we ought to depend on the 
railroads. When this project was adopted by Congress it was 
on the figures of 1907, which were that through the gateway 
of Kansas City there was passing 5,000,000 tons of commerce. 
That is the gateway that controls the rates to the Southwest. 
We adopted this project when there was 5,000,000 tons of com- 
merce going through the gateway of Kansas City. This board 
found that in 1915 there was 11,000,000 tons of commerce pass- 
ing through the same gateway, and every pound of that com- 
merce is affected directly or indirectly by water competition. 
How long are these five railroads going to continue to handle 
that business between Kansas City and St. Louis? They are 
not handling it now. In order to double-track one of those 
lines, it will cost $55,000 a mile. It will cost $2,500 
a mile to keep them up after they are made. That is three- 
quarters of a million dollars yearly to maintain a rail line to 
St. Louis, and it will cost two-thirds of that, or $500,000 to 
maintain a water line. Does anyone think that the shippers 
are not going to pay for the additional capitalization of rail- 
roads? Who pays for the capitalization of railroads? Is the 


gentleman right that we are going to save all this money that 
we do not put into river navigation? And these railroad men 
say if it was not for the open-water channel they would raise 
the rail rates into the Southwest to-day if they had the power. 
And the only thing that keeps them from having the power is 
that Congress has determined to improve the Missouri River 
for navigation, 
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Now, Congress has said, in 1910, that if a railroad reduced 
its rate to meet water competition, it should not afterwards 
raise those rates without showing conditions other than elimi- 
nating the competition. The railroads have got to a point 
where they must reduce their rates in competition with river 
navigation, and the easiest thing for them to do is to stop, 
if they can, river navigation competition. 

Now, why do I say they have reached a point where they 
have got to reduce their rates? Simply because they are going 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission pleading that they 
have the right to readjust rates into the Southwest to meet that 
competition. In a case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Case No. 7112, we forced them to make through rates 
with the boat line on mill products for export from Newport 
News and Norfolk. If we can compel one railroad to do that 
we can compel every railroad to make a general joint tariff 
agreement with the river lines, and as fast as the railroads come 
in a cheaper route of transportation is open to the shipper on 
that line of railroad by routing via the boat line. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield. 

Mr. PLATT. What you are really for is not water trans- 
portation on the Missouri, but to cut down the railroad rates? 

Mr. BORLAND. We not only want to, but we are carrying 
freight. If the gentleman wants to see how we are doing it, I 
refer him to that same engineer’s report, in which he shows 
that this company has solved the problem of the steel-hulled 
barges, compartments, noninflammable and nonsinkable barges. 
The power boats take the barges from the wharf and they are 
loaded from the car, and as soon as the barge is ready the power 
boat takes it downstream. And in that way they have solved 
the competition with rail lines. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many of these barges are there? 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘Twelve barges now and three power boats. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the capacity? 

Mr. BORLAND. The capacity runs from 1,400 tons down to 
300. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to ask for five minutes addi- 
tional. This particular matter, I think, is vital to the whole 
river navigation problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the order of the committee be changed, and that he be 
given five additional minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 1 — Mr. Rucker: Amend, by inserting at the end 
of line 7, on page 29, the following: 

“Provided, That $250,000, or so much thereof as may be required, be 
expended for the permanent improvement of the shores along Carroll 
and Chariton Counties, at points where the river is leaving its channel, 
so as to prevent the widening of said river by confining its waters to 
the present channel, in harmony with the pan scheme adopted by the 
Army N to secure and maintain a 6-foot channel between 
Kansas City and the mouth of said river.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to discuss the 
general proposition, the economic importance of Missouri River 
improvement, which was so ably discussed by my colleague 
from Kansas City [Mr. Borranp] a few moments ago. 

Let me remark, however, before addressing myself to the 
amendment sent to the desk, that I am somewhat surprised at 
the distinguished gentleman who a few moments ago addressed 
the committee in opposition to the item of $1,500,000 for the 
Missouri River reported by the committee in this bill. The 
gentleman thinks this is reckless, wanton waste of public funds, 
and from that side of the aisle every hour during the day 
admonitions are heard as to the state of the Federal Treasury, 
and that under the awful conditions which now stare us in the 
face these appropriations ought not to be asked for or given. 
And yet nearly every gentleman over there, at least nearly 
every one of those who have addressed the committee, has done 
what he could do, and is doing what he can do, to make the 
condition of the Treasury still more deplorable and lamentable 
than they tell us it now is. Even the distinguished gentleman 
who addressed us a few moments ago, and whose analysis so 
beautifully and logically betrayed the great extravagance we 
are practicing by leaving this item in the bill, kas himself asked 
for an appropriation from that same depleted and impoverished 
Treasury for $75,000 with which to build a post-office building 
in a town of a little over 2,000 inhabitants. O, consistency, 
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thou are a jewel“ that is not always found on that side of the 
aisle! [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United States 
has wisely entered upon the project of improving this great 
river, the Missouri River. It is a sane course to pursue, and 
I take it that this House by an almost unanimous vote, respond- 
ing to a sense of duty, will indorse the action of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in reporting the item which is 
now under consideration. In the scheme of improving the Mis- 
souri River necessarily must be involved the scheme of bank 
protection, in order to keep the river from widening its bed, 
changing its course, and filling its channel with sand and 
snags, 

The amendment I have offered does not seek to increase the 
appropriation or to take more money from the Federal Treasury. 
Its object and purpose is to divert a part of the appropriation 
authorized by this item to specific work at places where it is 
grievously needed. Let me say to you we will soon have in here 
na bill which, I understand unofficially, may carry something 
like $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 for flood prevention and not one 
cent to aid in navigation—millions to prevent floods and over- 
flows, and the consequent destruction of crops and damage to 
lands, without any pretense that this large expenditure is in 
any sense designed or intended to be expended in securing the 
navigability of the rivers upon which it will be expended. And 
yet when we are considering this bill some gentlemen who are 
likely to encounter no difficulty in voting vast sums of money 
for flood prevention manifest great concern and anxiety to 
know whether the intention of amendments like the one I have 
offered is really in the interest of navigation solely and to the 
exclusion of shore protection. I am frank to say I am advo- 
eating the adoption of an amendment which will authorize, if 
adopted, the use of money for shore protection. To me it is a 
self-evident fact that protection of the shore is a necessary inci- 
dent to permanent improvement of a river in the interest of 
navigation. 

I am not going to discuss the volume of commerce now car- 
ried upon the Missouri River nor what increase in volume we 
may logically and reasonably expect when the river is ultimately 
put in proper condition, I am going to address myself briefly to 
the real purpose I have in mind, without any attempt at con- 
cealment, appealing to the judgment of this House to sustain 
my contention. We spend countless millions of dollars to remove 
sand and dirt from the channels of rivers in order that a suffi- 
cient depth may be obtained to float boats loaded with com- 
merce. Those who think as I do believe it to be the part of 
wisdom and of economic administration to expend comparatively 
small sums of money to keep the sand out of the channel rather 
than large sums to take it out after it washes in. 

It has been scientifically and accurately ascertained by those 
competent to deal with the question that the Missouri River 
actually waskes away not Jess than 10,000 acres of land every 
12 months. It gives no additional force to my contention to tell 
you that this 10,000 acres of land is of incalculable value; that it 
is fertile and productive, and if saved from the destructive cur- 
rents of the river would annually afford homes and sustenance 
for a large number of people. Nor does it strengthen my argu- 
ment to present the fact that this 10,000 acres of land wasted 
every year is or was the home of brave, determined, patriotic 
sons of toil who have, in many instances, spent the best part of a 
lifetime in establishing thelr homes. Within my personal knowl- 
edge, confined to two counties in my district which border upon 
this river, great destruction is wrought every year. Not only are 
the lands washed away, but in many cases the houses which have 
sheltered families for many years must be quickly removed or 
they, too, fall a prey to the raging current of the river. These 
facts, which show conclusively that during every period of 12 
months the channel of the river must find lodgment somewhere 
for 10,000 acres of land distributed down the river, to my mind 
conclusively shows, also, the wisdom of appropriating money to 
make secure and permanent the banks of rivers and thus, inci- 
dentally, save homes and effectually prevent the large deposit of 
earth and sand in the river, which must be removed annually in 
order to keep a sufficient channel for boats to ply the stream. 
I am glad the old theory that Congress can use public moneys 
only to aid in securing the navigability of streams, once so 
largely accepted, has given way to a broader, saner, and more 
patriotic conception of the power of Congress which now asserts 
its right to spend public money avowedly and solely for the 
purpose of preventing damage to property resulting from over- 
flows. If Congress can wisely expend money to prevent destruc- 
tion of crops by reason of overflows in some sections, then surely 
no one should hesitate to vote an appropriation of public money 
to protect the land from which crops are grown and upon which 
the homes of good people are erected in other sections, 
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With neither desire nor purpose to conceal the effect of the 
umendment offered by me, but asserting that I believe the 
thought is founded in common sense and fair dealing, and that 
its adoption will be in line with the general plan for the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River, and would also protect and preserve 
the homes of a large number of worthy, loyal citizens of the 
United States, I earnestly urge the adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope neither one of these 
amendments will prevail. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a moment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have only two minutes, but I will yield. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The district of my colleague Mr. RUCKER 
lies directly east of mine, and the same conditions exist in my 
district as exist in his, and the specific diversion of a certain 
amount of money from this general appropriation would tend 
to deprive other localities of some of this appropriation. For 
that reason I question the propriety of making specific appro- 
priations for any particular point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that was what I was going to say. 
I am opposed to this, first, because if we are going to do this 
work at all, we should go ahead and do it as rapidly as is rea- 
sonably practicable, I think the Treasury of the United States 
can stand it. I should hate to think it could not. 

Now, with reference to the second amendment, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], I 
wish to say we have no estimate from the Engineer’s office as 
to what that class of work will cost. If it is a piece of work 
that must be done under the project we have already adopted, 
then the engineers can go ahead under this appropriation and 
do it; if it is not such a project, then we should not take it up 
at all, because we do not know what it will cost. We have no 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FREAR. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am satisfied the House did not understand 
that motion. Otherwise it would have never voted as it did. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Missouri River: For improvement and maintenance from 
City to Sioux City, $50,000, of which amount at least $25,000 may be 
expended for such bank revetment as in the t of the Chief of 
Engineers may be in the interest of navigation; continuing improve- 
ment and for maintenance from Sioux City to Fort 
of which amount at least $50,000 may be expended for such bank revet- 
ment as in the judgment of the Chief of Engineers may be in the inter- 
est of navigation; all, $175,000. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to a newspaper report on the upper Missis- 
sippi, under date of August 21, 1915, from the Chicago Tribune: 


OMAHA, NEBR., August 21, 1915. 

While Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, and other cities are t to 
revive steamship trafic on the Missouri River, and are asking Congress 
for appropriations to deepen the channel, the skeletons of steam- 
boats are rotting in its sands. 

Of the 72,339 tons below Sioux City but 8,443 tons were hauled by 
steamship; the rest, wood and railroad crossties, were rafted. 

In 1915 there is just one steamship on the river between Sioux City 
and . She is the Julia, of 10 tons, and she plies between 
Omaha and Decatur, 60 miles. The United States Government spent 
many millions of dollars in order that the Julia might operate. On her 
last trip. the Julia brought one eee first and only steamship 
passenger to land in Omaha in years, 

Along the same line, the Sioux City Tribune, of November 22, 
1915, says: 

MISSOURI RIVER TRAFFIC INVESTMENTS. 

It is relating how “ over $34,000,000 of river-traffic investments” are 
demanding the “pork” for the Missouri River. Foolishly it itemizes 
these “ investments.” 


An analysis of the itemized list shows that of the $34,688,000 listed 
as “investments” in Missouri River traffic $10,000,000 is credited to 


New Orleans Harbor improvements which are being made for ocean 
traffic. Of the remaining $24,685,000, just $125,000 3 actual 
oposed barge 


investments. The rest shows up in items like these: 
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line,” “ pr bond issue for termi: ” “boat line ri- 
TTT 

This is a sample of the way the country is being deceived. There 
are no actual investments of any consequence in river traffic, because 


capital knows river traffic is absurd and impossible. If river traffic 
were as profitable a competitor to railroads as “ pork-barrel “ advocates 
make it out to be, the na ble rivers of e country would be 
crowded with river steamboats just as they were in the early days, for 
the rivers are surely as navigable now as they were then. The whole 
proposition is a fraud. 

Now, I want to refer to the engineer's report on this upper 
Missouri River and to show just how fraudulent, according to 
the report, some of these estimates are. 


Commercial statistics of the Missouri River, Kansas City to Fort 
Benton, season of navigation, 1913, opened April 1, closed November 
15. Freight traffie—— 

In the general summary of freight traffic. they give $2,013,000; 
tons, 165,766. In their tonnage is included 115,688 tons of sand. 

In their estimate of the value of this traffic the whole amount 
of which is about $2,013,000, the contractor’s outfit on this 
stretch of the river is $925,000, or about one-half of the entire 
traffic of the river is the contractor’s outfit with which he hauls 
this sand, that makes almost three-fourths of the tonnage. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been at a loss to understand how these 
river navigators argued that such appropriations as are made 
in river and harbor bills are a good thing for the country, but 
I have been associated with scientifically educated naval engi- 
neers for the last four months and I have their viewpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to continue for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to ask that all debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOOHER. Reserving the right to object, I speak on 
behalf of a gentleman who, I think, will want 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman modify his request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; to 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida modifies his 
request to 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Associating with these engineers, who are 
scientific men, educated at Government schools, has given me 
an insight into their viewpoint on economics; it might be in- 
structive to this House. Possibly that is the view taken by 
these river navigators, following the Government engineers. 
I want first to quote a mechanical engineer of very repute, 
Hudson Maxim. Hudson Maxim was born in Maine. He is 
a brother of Sir Hiram Maxim, of England, the inventor of 
Maxim rapid-fire guns, Sir Hiram was titled by the Crown 
because of his inventions. Hudson married an Englishwoman, 
stayed in this country, invented smokeless powder, sold out his 
business to Dupont Powder Co., and entered the employ of that 
company as chief mechanical engineer. While he is discussing 
a different subject, he reaches possibly the economic viewpoint 
of these learned engineers who are figuring on rivers and har- 
bors. He says: 


war ind: 
The money spent by the Government in building fighting sh 
not be esteemed se much money lost, even if the shit . 
Daya the oe back tet po le again the shi Th — le 
pays the mon ck to e a or ps. e et 
-n —— all back, and t Go hey ~ 
ose no 
The result that the fighting ships have cost nothing. On 
all. Everybody is made better and 
the 3 them. When we have looked upon our 
what t fists have told us about its enormous 
cost we are ig ad impressed with the colossal expenditure, not 
ing that the Navy bas actually cost nothing. Its production has 
been a source of profit and benefit to the people. 


I notice in the Army and Navy News, published at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., December, 1915, in the discussion of the same sub- 
ject; the following: 


epartmen y 
entirely negligable item. Everything else we get right in the United 
States, and the money is kept right at home. We construct our own 
ships and guns in our own yards and factories from materials that come 
from our own mines. he wool and cotton fer clothing come from our 
own fields; the visions come from our own farms and ranches. No 
money leaves the country. It stays right at home, making our shipyards 


1916. 
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and factories hum with activity, and providing employment for thou- 
sands of good Americans. Instead of being hcarded the money is kept in 
circulation and everybody is beentited. 

But for fear somebody would say these were not up to the 
standard I want to quote from an admiral who is regarded as 
one of the brightest in the Navy, Admiral Grant. I quote from 
his testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. If one has to have his bigger than the other, and the 
other has got to have his bigger than the one, then what? 

‘Admiral Guaxt. You may not know, Mr. CaLLaway, but I do not see 
that we are running ourselves to death by building a battleship. Some 
people consider that money thrown away. I do not, because of every 
cent that goes into a battleship halt of it goes Into the labor 1 
and the other half for materi Pg originally for the labor and mate- 
riai te produce that material. It is not money wasted, in my opinion. 
You will find it universally stated—that is, a great many men state it— 
that this $18,000,000 for this battleship is money wasted and thrown 
ewer: I do not consider it so. That is my opinion only. 

„ CALLAWAY. Your opinion is that the money is still among us? 

Admiral Grant, Yes sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And that the $18,000,000 put into labor and put 
into material is still with us, and that money is lald out here and 
there has been no waste at all? 

Admiral GRANT, That is my eee: That is the way I look at it. 

Mr. HENSLEY. On the same theory, why should we not tear down 
these magnificent buildings and reconstruct them again? 

Admiral Grant. I do not think that is on the same line at all. 

Mr Britrex. We are using the 3 

Admiral Gnant. 1 have known in the West. in the early days, of 
men who furnished money to laboring men to move sand from one 
side of a lot to the other to give them employment. 

Mr. Henstey. Do you 5 that as a n 2 

Admiral Grant. Very philanthropic. 

Mr. Heystey. A good investment? 

Admiral Grant. Good charity. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like three min- 
utes more to finish this quotation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been limited by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Task unanimous consent for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the order be modified so as to give him three minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOOHER. Reserving the right to object, if the gentle- 
man’s time is extended, some one else will want a similar ex- 
tension—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not like to extend the time. The 
gentleman can get time later on, on the next item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida objects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, time has been reserved on 
behalf of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I will use but two or three min- 
utes, because this does not touch my district, but it does touch 
my State. I do not know what the virtues of this particular 
project are. But matters in this bill do not depend upon par- 
ticular basic facts by themselves, but rather as a matter of re- 
lation. And if this upper Missouri River, this classic stream 
of ours, is not entitled to equal consideration with the rivers of 
Texas, then I suppose this committee will vote it out. I refer 
to Texas because that is the State whence bails the gentleman 
IMr. CALLAwar] who is leading the assault upon this project. 

These rivers in Texas have stayed in the bill—the Brazos and 
the Trinity, the latter called Trinity instead of Unity because 
it is said to stop at two different intervals, leaving it in three 
sections. As we studied these rivers in the old geography, they 
started on the plains near the Panhandle and ran to the Gulf, 
but we learn from their consideration here that they do not 
run in that direction or even follow gravity; they run from the 
plains of Texas to the city of Washington. The only live freight 
they have ever carried in all these years is Congressmen [laugh- 
ter], save and except they have been followed in one or two his- 
torical cases, so graphically described by Hoyt, in Texas 
Steers,” and then, of course, they carried the dead ones back. 
[Laughter.] 

I merely ask, so far as I am concerned as a Member from 
Nebraska, that the Missouri River be given the same considera- 
tion that is given every other project in this bill. We are claim- 
ing it as a matter of relative importance, not particularly in ref- 
erence to its virtue or the lack of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] five minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the item car- 
ried in this bill of $50,000 for the improvement of the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to Sioux City is used largely for snag- 
ging and for the revetment of the banks in several places 
between Kansas City and Sioux City, where small towns are 
being endangered and where they have established some navi- 


À N. Will the gentleman define the word “ some”? 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. “ Some navigation” is correct. 


This river between Omaha and Sioux City has at the present 


time two or three small steamboats carrying grain from the 
inland town of Decatur to Omaha. It is an inland town and 
has no railroad facilities at all. It has had a small steamer car- 
rying grain and other freight between Omaha and Decatur for 
two years, I think. Last summer private parties in the town of 
Decatur provided at their own expense two or three small boats 
for the purpose of extending this commerce between that inland 
town and Omaha. 

Now, if there ever was a time when there was any excuse 
whatever for improving this channel, the excuse exists now, 
because this is the first time in the 25 or 30 years that I have 
been acquainted with the river that we have done much at all in 
the way of stimulating the building up of commerce on this 
stream. The appropriations carried in the bill heretofore have 
been of immense benefit to the towns along the river in prevent- 
ing them from being washed away. Three or four years ago a 
small section of Nebraska containing a population of about 3,000 
people would have been washed into the river had it not been 
for the appropriation carried in this bill at that time which 
made it possible to revet the banks and keep the stream in its 
channel. I believe that if there ever was a time when we should 
carry this item in the bill it is now, when these people are pro- 
viding means for carrying their commerce between Decatur and 
Omaha. They have invested many thousands of dollars in these 
boats. They made an application last year for me to secure the 
loan from the Government of the flatboats used by the snagging 
crew. They wanted them to transport grain to Omaha. Some 
technical provisions of the law prevented this loan; but it does 
show that the people of this town are doing their best to get 
water transportation to the metropolitan city of Omaha, and I 
believe this item should be retained in the bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 12207. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Missouri River: For improvement and maintenance from Ka 
City to Sioux City, $50,000, of which amount at least $25,000 may De 
expended for such bank revetment as in the judgment of the Chief of 
Engineers may be in the mterest of navigation; continuin improve- 
ment and for maintenance from Sioux City to Fort Benton, 125,000, of 
ment asin the Judgment ot the Chist of , may etn the inter 

u ent o ei o - 
— eh Peg — 71108. . gineers may be in the inter. 


[Mr, CALLAWAY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Cal : in 
maintenance, $450,000, y. Continuing improvement and for 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sacramento and Feather Rivers, Cal.: Continuing improvement 
for maintenance, $115,000: Provided, That $10,000 o: this amount shat 
be expended for Improyement on the Feather River, subject to the con- 
dition precedent that local interests contribute a like sum toward the 
improvement: Provided further, That so much of the river and harbor 
act of June 3. 1896, as authorizes the appointment of a board of engi- 


neers to have charge of the examination, survey, and im ent 
Sacramento and Feather Rivers, Cal., is hereby 7 oibr 25 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line after the word “maintenance,” insert the words 
“including above Sacramente to Red Bluff.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg.: For maintenance, $5,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


31, line 3, after the word “bar,” insert “and Hoquarton 


P. 
Slough to Tillamook City.” 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make available the maintenance of the entire water- 
way from Tillamook City, from which the greater proportion 
of the commerce on the waterway arises, to the bar, so that the 
engineers can use the appropriation of $5,000 to keep the bay 
in condition for navigation and also this slough, which is about 
5 miles long. The people of Tillamook have raised by taxa- 
tion from $2,000 to $2,500 a year, with which they have been 
maintaining the navigation on Hoquarton Slough. Under the 
law that is the limit of money that they can raise. This amend- 
ment does not increase the appropriation. The greater propor- 
tion of the commerce—85 per cent or more, I am told—goes to 
and from Tillamook City. If this amount is made available, 
so that a small portion of it, in case of necessity, can be used for 
the maintenance of navigation on the Hoquarton Slough on 
which there is a regular established project of 9 feet at high 
water, the commerce in that section of the country will be 
greatly benefited. It does not increase the expense, it simply 
provides that the engineers can do in the ensuing year what they 
lave been doing for a long period of years, with the exception of 
the last two years, and I hope the chairman of the committee 
will accept the amendment. 

It is of great importance to the traffic on the waterway that 
the water in the slough should be maintained at the depth, at 
the very least, provided in the existing project, and this is 
what the amendment will authorize the engineers to do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. It is not nearly as harmless as it would appear 
from the remarks made by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawrey]. As I caught the substance of the amendment it pro- 
vides that the Government shall do certain work which the 
people there have undertaken to do. When we adopted the 
project, we adopted it subject to certain conditions set forth 
in the project, which this amendment would nullify. That part 
of the report reads as follows: 

In view of all the facts the board believes that the United States 
would be justified in undertaking the project at a cost of $814,000, 
provided the localities to be benefited contribute one-half of said sum 
and agree to create and maintain an effective channel between Bay 
City and the city of Tillamook of at least equal capacity to that au- 
thorized by the existing project, which provides for a depth of 9 feet 
at mean high water. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Snake River, Oreg.. Wash., and Idaho: Continuing ng (aE oe and 
for maintenance from the mouth to Pittsburg Landing, Idaho, $25,000. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
at this point to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. In the river and harbor act of 1910 
there was a provision for the purchase of a canal and locks 
around Willamette Falls, Oreg., and the Secretary of War was 
instructed to enter into negotiations looking to the purchase of 
that canal. That was for the purpose of assisting navigation 
in the vicinity of Oregon City, as I understand it. I would like 
to know from some member of the committee whether the War 
Department executed that commission intrusted to it by law in 
1910? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not just catch the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the War Department 
entered into negotiation for the purchase of existing canals and 
locks at Willamette Falls in the State of Oregon? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Government has finally obtained title 
to the locks at Oregon City. The State of Oregon contributed 
$300,000 toward the purchase of the locks and the Government 
an equal amount. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman simply 
state in my time what the object of this purchase was? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The locks before had been owned by a private 
company that charged toll—the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Co. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much did the Govern- 
ment contribute? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Three hundred thousand dollars, and the 
State contributed $300,000. All of it is not expended. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Government participated 
in the purchase of this canal? 

Mr. HAWLEY. On equal terms with the State. 

What has been done since the 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
canal was purchased? 


Mr. HAWLEY. There were many difficulties in the way of 
securing a title, and the title was only secured this last sum- 
mer, and the Government intends to make some alterations in 
the locks to accommodate the traffic. The gate of the lower lock 
a me near the surface of the water to accommodate larger 
raffic. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman explain 
whether tolls were charged on this canal originally? 

Mr. HAWLEY. All the time until the Government took it 
over. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tion, of course? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was a burden on transportation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask whether the locks 
are now free to everybody? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are now free to everybody. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And this is accomplished by 
the Government entering into a transaction to pay $375,000? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Three hundred thousand dollars, and the 
State pay $300,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was the proportion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, There is a plan, as I understand it, for 
the Government to make some alterations and to make some 
changes in the locks the better to accommodate the transpor- 
tation on the river. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What was the tonnage the 
canal was doing under private ownership? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not have the figures here at this moment. 

Me MOORE of Pennsylvania. There was commerce on the 
canal? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There was commerce on the river above the 
locks to and from way points and to Portland. And at the locks 
at Oregon City, on the west side, where the locks are located, 
ar were three large paper mills that used the locks all the 

me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
in the interest of navigation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And beneficial to the people? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Very beneficial. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Channel west of Swan Island, Kenebec River, Me., near the town of 
Richmond, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers below Portland, Oreg.: Con- 
tinuing improvement and for maintenance, $360,000. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 32, line 17, after the word “ below.“ insert the words Van- 
couver, Wash., and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mouth of Columbia River, Oreg. and Wasb.: Continuing improve- 
ment and for maintenance, $1,200, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this is one of 
the greatest waterway improvements now under way. The ap- 
propriation here is for $1,200,000 for continuing the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the mouth of the Columbia River. 
I presume that is work around the jetties? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is for the completion of the north jetty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The completion of the north 
jetty? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this mean that this is 
the end of the work on the jetties? 

Mr. HAWLEY. One other appropriation may be needed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much has been appro- 
priated thus far on the jetties exclusively, if the gentleman can 
tell? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The amount expended already for the con- 
struction is about $13,000,000, for the work done at the mouth 
of the river, including the north and south jetties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. About $12,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask where the commer- 
cial statistics are taken for the Columbia River? Are they 
taken at Astoria or at Portland? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think they are taken at both places, but 
ee of the commerce, the greater bulk of commerce, arises at 

ortland. 


And that impeded transporta- 


In your judgment, then, it is 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the tonnage in excess of 
4,000,000 for Columbia and its tributaries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I will answer yes. There are 500 ocean-going ships. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The tonnage is over 8,000,000 tons. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it has increased con- 
siderably in recent years? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; it is more than 8,000,000 tons annually. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure, nor are the engineers sure, 
that it is going to take another appropriation like this to finish 
the project. Indeed, they are hopeful that they will get through 
with it before the appropriation provided for in this bill shall 
have been expended. I will say, further, that I saw that harbor 
last year, and I was very much pleased with the work the engi- 
neers are doing there. I had been led to believe it would be 
difficult to complete that channel, because of silt which it was 
said the stream carried. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Carrying away a part of the 
jetties at times? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But after going and looking at it and talk- 
ing with the engineers, I became convinced it was entirely 
feasible, and that they would complete it perhaps within the 
estimated cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The estimated tonnage, as 
given here, together with the expenditures already made upon 
the jetties does not, of course, comprehend the entire Columbia 
River and its tributaries? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Other improvements are being 
made along the line, as at Celilo Falls? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is an important project, 
and I am glad to see it is making such progress. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to correct the state- 
ment, made inadvertently, no doubt, by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, last Friday on the floor of 
the House, in reference to the city of Bicknell, Ind., a flourish- 
ing city in my district. The gentleman from Florida gave the 
population as 2,794. He doubtless was misled by the census 
report of 1910, which gives the population at that time as 2,794. 
But it is now a city of more than 9,000 population—a thriving, 
enterprising city. It is located in the heart of the great coal 
fields-of Indiana. In this locality there are three veins of coal 
within less than 500 feet of the surface of the earth, aggregating 
in thickness 21 feet, and some of the largest mines in Indiana— 
aye, in the Mississippi Valley—are found at the city of Bick- 
nell, The average monthly pay roll is $250,000 for labor in its 
mines, aggreguting $3,000,000 per year for wages in this in- 
dustry alone. It is destined to be one of the most important 
business places in southwestern Indiana. The coal is of a 
superior quality, with an almost inexhaustible supply. Its 
growth has been rapid and substantial, and it is attracting 
capital desirous of profitable investment. The Pennsyivania 
Railroad Co., at this city, is now putting in yardage costing 
more than $300,000, to handle the great amount of traffic fur- 
nished at this important business point. 

Eastern and northern capital is now arranging to erect a 
power plant near the city of Bicknell, costing approximately 
$1,000,000, for the purpose of producing and transmitting power 
to the various mines and manufacturing plants in that and 
adjacent localities. Its growth and enterprise has been mar- 
velous. Its buildings, both business and residential, are sub- 
stantial and of beautiful design. There is not a vacant residence 
or business house in this beautiful Indiana city of more than 
9,000 population. True it is, as the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK] stated last Friday, in 1910 it had a population of only 
2,794, and if he had consulted the census returns of 1900 he 
would have found at that time it had a population of less than 
600. It has prospered in the last six years, and its outlook for 
the future is very promising, which is most gratifying to its 
citizens and friends. There is no place in the great Mississippi 
Valley where coal of such a superior quality can be mined as 
profitably as in this locality. 

Again, the distinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
is mistaken when he states its postal receipts are only a little 
more than $6,000 per year. Its postal receipts this fiscal year, I 
am reliably informed by a gentleman in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, will exceed $10,000; and on the Ist day of July of this 
year it is to be advanced to a second-class office. I am sure the 
gentleman from Florida has not investigated its present con- 
dition or he would not have made the statement he did, as I 
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am sure he would not knowingly do this thrifty and enterprising 
city or its citizens an injustice. I believe he desires to be fair 
and just to all. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. I regret I have not the time to yield. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman know that the Treasury 
Department will not acquire the site, even after the appropria- 
tion is made? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I do not know that. But I wiil inform the 
gentleman that this place comes squarely within the rule laid 
down by the Treasury Department for public buildings, and the 
conditions there are such as to require one, both from a business 
and economical standpoint. 

Mr. SWITZER. I have one, too, but I do not get a site or 
an appropriation for it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Then the gentleman is in no position to com- 
plain if he has been unable to get an appropriation. He could 
not expect the department to purchase a site before he secures 
an authorization. The post office to which I refer is situated in 
most undesirable quarters, wholly inadequate to accommodate 
the business of the same, and unsuitable for the work of the em- 
ployees. Rents are very high, because there is not a vacant 
business or dwelling house in the city. It is almost impossible 
to rent a suitable place for the office at a price the Government 
is authorized to pay. The quarters now occupied by the office 
are altogether unsuitable for the office in a city of its size and 
importance. It deserves a more commodious and more appro- 
priate place for the conduct of the business of the Government 
than can now be secured because of the congested condition of 
that city, and good business methods require a better and safer 
building for the office. Private business will pay a better rental 
for suitable quarters than the Government will pay, and hence 
the difficulty to procure a proper building in a suitable locality 
in the city for the office. The city now has free delivery. I am 
quite sure conditions at this place are such as to comply with 
the rule promulgated by the Treasury Department to authorize 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a building, and it 
would be a good investment for the Government to do so. The 
gentleman from Indiana was fully within the rule laid down by 
the department when he introduced his bill for this building, 
and his proposition in this case is a meritorious one. 

Mr. Chairman, repeatedly our Republican friends on that 
side of the aisle during the consideration of this bill have pro- 
claimed their opposition to the measure because the Government 
did not have the money to pay the expense of the proposed im- 
provements. Not content with howling calamity about business 
conditions, they now add to it a plea of national poverty, under- 
taking to discredit our financial standing before the entire 
world. This is un-American. The pride of every American 
should be above such petty partisan politics. Sir, this is not 
only the most powerful Nation in the world, but it is also the 
richest. Our national wealth amounts to more than $225,- 
000,000,000. We are as rich as England, Germany, and France 
combined, ten times as rich as Italy, eight times as rich as 
Austria, and four times as rich as France. We are abundantly 
able to pay for any obligation we may create and thoroughly 
responsible for all obligations that we may incur. In addition to 
that we are enjoying the most marvelous era of prosperity the 
country has ever known, and our people are happy and con- 
tented. We are not poverty stricken, as Republican calamity 
howlers would have the people believe. The people have no 
patience with the men who are talking about poverty, distress, 
and calamity. 

We are the only great nation in the world enjoying the bless- 
ings of peace, while others are torn asunder by desolating war, 
exhausting their treasure and killing their producers, our Nation 
is reaping the golden harvests of peace, capturing the commerce 
of the world, and increasing both the individual and national 
wealth, the great blessing resulting from our wise domestic and 
foreign policies. Fortunate, indeed, is our Nation at this time, 
while the world is passing through the most distressing crisis 
known throughout the annals of time. The people are wiser, 
much wiser, than many gentlemen who are talking calamity, 
poverty, and distress are aware, and they have no patience with 
such petty partisan politics, 

This Nation, with its great resources, its unparalleled wealth, 
is abundantly able to pay every obligation we shall create 
without distressing its people or impairing its credit. It is not 
the question of our ability to pay or to raise the revenue, but 
the material question is whether the expenditures are provident 
and what obligations we should incur. This is the crux of the 
whole matter, and to this proposition we should concentrate our 
best efforts and use our best judgment. It should then, therefore, 
resolve itself into purely a business matter, whether we should 
adopt this or that project, If any are not good business 
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projects, then they should be rejected and the people not bur- 
dened to pay for them. This is the important question, the one 
for the solution of which we will be held responsible. 

Again, I say it is not a sufficient answer to say somebody else 
at some time in the past did this or that or was going to do 
se and so. That is no defense for what we are doing now. 
There should be a better answer, one giving the facts concern- 
ing the subject under consideration, so that all may know and 
understand the basis for the action. People ask for nothing 
more and want nothing less. They are entitled to haye such in- 
formation, and it should be furnished for their satisfaction. It 
is an old adage that “two wrongs never make a right,” and 
hecause somebody else when in power made appropriations for 
similar projects, which were without merit, for which there was 
no adequate return, will not suffice as a justification for the com- 
mission of a wrong here. We ought to profit by the experience 
and avoid the pitfall into which they were plunged. If they 
blundered, made mistakes, we should not repeat them, but avoid 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grays River, Wash.: For maintenance, $500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jouxsox of Washington: Page 33, after 
line 8, insert a new para h, as follows: 

Improving Willapa Harbor and River, Wash., in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 706, Sixty-third Congress, 


Second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 


ment, $100, : Provided, That the Secretary of War may enter. into 


a contract for such work and materials as may be necessary to prose- 
cute the said project, not to exceed in the aggregate $247,950.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I present this 
paragraph calling for an appropriation for the improvement of 
Willapa Harbor and the river of that name because the identical 
item was in the rivers and harbors bill which passed the last 
House, but which failed to become a law. The merits of the 
project are fully set forth in the document to which the para- 
graph refers. Under the rules which the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors act, the improvement of Willapa Harbor must be 
treated as a new project. Therefore that committee refuses to 
add the item to this bill, and points to the specially adepted 
rule for this bill, which provides that no new projects shall be 
added to it. The committee broke its own rule when it added 
the New York item, concerning which there was so much con- 
sideration in the opening discussion of this measure. 

The people of Raymond and South Bend, the cities on Willapa 
Harbor, are entitled to have their project voted on, in spite of 
the committee’s rule. They should not be asked to wait longer 
for the commencement of work on their harbor. Work was com- 
menced long ngo on the various harbors of the North Pacific, 
and work continues on most of them. The Willapa Harbor ranks 
well up with any of them, not only as to its depth of water, 
its safety, and its tonnage, but is fully entitled to improvement 
by the Government engineers on the authority of Congress in 
accordance with the paragraph I have submitted and <n which 
I ask a vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say in regard to this project that Willapa Harbor is one of the 
chief harbors of the Pacific Northwest. The amount of traffic 
there last year was over $5,000,000. It is a terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and the Milwaukee Railroad has also 
recently reached this harbor. There is more standing timber 
tributary to Willapa Harbor than to any other seaport in the 
United States. I think the policy of the committee in continuing 
to improve some projects that to say the least are questionable, 
while great projects like this go unimproved, is a mistake. This 
is for a 24-foot project, and all the traffic that I have mentioned 
is foreign traffic. With the shoaling up of this bay that traffic 
must cease. This project is of highest merit and should go into 
this bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
not prevail. I believe it is true that it was inserted in the bill 
of 1914, along with 60 or 70 other projects which have been left 
out of this bill. I am further under tke impression, without 
committing myself to it right now, that it is a good project that 
perhaps ought to be adopted, but we can not undertake to care for 
it without adopting a great many others equally as meritorious, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Humpnrey of Washington: Page 33, after 
line 8, insert: 


Improving Skagit River, 
City Bar in accordance with 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Wash.: Completing improvement at Skagit 
neers, contained in House 5 No. 958. Sixty-thind Cong 5 coe 
ond Session, $30,000.” itr: T 989 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, there could 
not be a better illustration of what is being done in ‘this bill. 
The Skagit River is the largest river that flows into Puget 
Sound. Last year the traffic on that river amounted to about 
$5,500,000. This bar is forming only a few miles from the mouth 
of the river, and, unless something is done, in the course of 
another year it is liable to obstruct, if not entirely stop, the 
navigation on that stream. Here is a river that has about five 
times as much traffic as the Missouri. A little while ago we 
gave $1,500,000 to the Missouri, but here is a river that carries 
five times as much traffic, which is liable to be entirely stopped 
for the want of an appropriation of $30,000, which the committee 
have refused to incorporate in this bill because it is a new 
project. 

It shows where we are going under this rule of continuing to 
complete projects, some of them that are not worthy of com- 
pletion, and refusing to adopt new and worthy projects of this 
character. Take it in this particular instance, where $30,000 is 
needed for a five and a half millions of traffic, and evidence 
showing that there is an actual saving on freight and passen- 
gers of $37,501. That is not speculative, but it is according to 
the evidence submitted in the report. I offer this amendment 
to call attention once more to the policy we are pursuing. I 
Was one who voted to take on new projects. The reason was 
that there were several others of like character to this, where, 
by appropriating a few thousand dollars, you can accommodate 
a tremendous traffic; but instead of that we let the traffic suf- 
fer, or perhaps to be entirely destroyed, while we appropriate 
millions for rivers where they have very little traflic and where 
there would be no damage to the traflic if we did not continue 
to improve it. 

I trust that this is the last bill of this character to be reported 
to the House; that unless we can take on new projects and ap- 
propriate where the traffic demands it, that we will stop having 
a river and harbor appropriation bill entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washington. - 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coquille River, Oreg.: For maintenance, $6,000. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last werd. We have passed an item of $348,000 
for a waterway connecting Lakes Union and Washington. It 
is for continuing the improvement. I find in the report that 
there was a local cooperation on this project. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman ask to go back to that 
item? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There were reasons why I 
did not make the motion at the time we passed it, but I have 
no desire to go back to the item. I am merely discussing the 
State of Washington improvements before we pass on to Hawaii. 

The report of the committee shows that there was a local co- 
operation on this project which was to conpect Lakes Union and 
Washington. The contemplated cost was over $3,300,000, and 
there was local cooperation to this extent, as the report states: 

The right of way and the flowage rights were secured by the United 
States by King County and accepted as satisfactory by the Secretary of 
War June 20, 1909 

I want to ask whether there was a canal conneciing Lake 
Union and Lake Washington before the project was approved? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washingten. Only a very small canal, 
but it was recognized by the Government as navigable and was 
used only to run logs. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Washington? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; Lake Washington is 
above Lake Union and Puget Sound is below Lake Union. Lake 
Washington is 8 feet above Lake Union and Lake Union is 8 
feet above Puget Sound. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


Lake Union is above Lake 


A kind of water terrace. The 


Idea was to connect Lake Washington with Puget Sound? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; this appropriation 
completes this great work. It has the greatest lock on the 
North American Continent outside of those at Panama. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This appropriation of $348,000 
will finish up the work? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and what the Goy- 
ernment has done is to furnish the locks, The local authori- 
ties furnished the right of way and did the excavating and the 
Government has furnished the lock and excavated below the 
lock. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did any Federal money go 
into the purchase of the canal? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to commend the gen- 
teman from Washington. He was on the committee at the 
time the project was inaugurated, and le has stood steadfastly 
by it.. I have been over the two lakes and Puget Sound. It is 
a great project. I also agree with the gentleman from Wash- 
ington that there has been a little too much hesitancy on the 
part of the Rivers and Harbors Committee in not taking on 
new projects in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think there is any pros- 
pect in the near future of anybody connected with the Dismal 
Swamp Canal or the Albemarle Canal turning over any prop- 
erty that they own to the Government of the United States 
without expense? . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I accept the gentleman's re- 
marks as facetious. The gentleman knows why I am asking 
these, questions. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are serions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no reason why one 
canal should be taken over more than another, if they have 
equal merit. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor at San Juan, P. R: For maintenanace, $10,000. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to the importance of the bill (H. R. 
12643) introduced by my colleague [Mr. Tatsorr] on March 8, 
1916, and which provides for an appropriation of $125,000 for 
the dredging of Curtis Bay Channel, Baltimore Harbor, to a 
depth of 35 feet from the Patapsco River Channel to and into 
Curtis Bay. This channel is now 30 feet deep and 250 feet wide, 
and the adoption of the Talbott bill and the expenditure of the 
amount of inoney it provides would give it an additional depth 
of 5 feet, making altogether 35 feet. This would give the Curtis 
Bay Channel the same depth of the Patapsco Channel, with 
which it connects at a point a few miles below the main harbor 
of Baltimore, and would enable large ships coming into our 
port to use this bay as well as the Patapsco River. 

Curtis Bay is commercially a part of Baltimore. The large 
commercial and manufacturing plants that are located on it, and 
they are many, are operated and financed by Baltimore business 
men. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has a large coal pier 
at the head of this bay that is capable of loading 3,000,000 tons 
of coal annually on vessels. This railroad company has another 
such pier in course of erection which when completed will cost 
$1,500,000. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is said to be seeking 
a site on these waters on which to erect a large terminal sta- 
tion for the handling of freight. 

An increased commercial deyelopment will surely follow these 
improvements. No better place than Curtis Bay for loading 
naval colliers exists along the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is close to the coal fields of Western Maryland and West 
Virginia, and the Baltimore & Ohio is one of the largest coal- 
carrying roads in the United States. 

The collier Newton was loaded at one of these piers with 
7,500 tons of coal in three and three-fourths hours. 

Real preparedness includes proper facilities for the rapid 
coaling of the colliers that supply our ships of war with fuel. 

The deepening of this channel should be a part of our pre- 
paredness program. With only 30 feet of water there may be 
danger of the grounding of one of these big colliers when loaded 
to its full capacity. 

Baltimore city has expended large sums of money in the work 
of improving its main harbor and has cooperated with the 
United States in providing approaches to the channels. Up to 
this year of 1916 it spent over $11,700,000 for harbor improve- 
ments and it is now spending $250,000 on its inner harbor. Last 
year our tonnage was over 13,500,000 tons. We have 34 steam- 
boat and steamship lines, and over 13,000 boats engaged in the 
bay and coastwise trade. 

This project is recommended by United States engineers. 
A» Acting Secretary of the Navy has recommended it and has 


called attention to its superior advantages as a coaling place 
for our war vessels. He has said that this improvement would 
be of the greatest value to the Navy in admitting the latest 
type of naval colliers to the railroad piers for loading coal; 
that Curtis Bay is one of the chief loading ports for the Navy, 
and it might easily become a valuable asset in time of war. 

Col. Beach, of the United States Engineers, has said that 
this contemplated improvement is of more than local impor- 
tance and it affects the whole country in its influence upon the 
supply of coal for the Navy. 

This improvement is bound to be of great benefit to our com- 
merce, an aid to navigation, and a great advantage to our 
Navy in the coaling of its ships. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That for examinations, surveys, and contingencies for rivers 
and harbors for which there may be no special appropriation, the sum 
of $250,000 is hereby appropriated: Provided, That no preliminary 
examination, survey, project, or estimate for new works other than 
those designated in this or some prior act or joint resolution shall be 
made: Provided further, That after the regular or formal reports made 
as required by law on any examination, survey, project, or work under 
ma or proposed are submitted no fk pple or additional report or 
estimate shall be made unless order by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress: And provided further, That the Government shall not be 
deemed to have entered upon any project for the improvement of any 
waterway or harbor mentioned tn this act until funds for the com- 
8 of the proposed work shall have been actually appropriated 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Treaspway: Page 34, line 4, after the 
word “law,” insert: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause re- 
examinations and surveys to be made upon such projects as are now 
receiving allotments for maintenance or improvement which were 
adopted more than 10 years ago. <A report shall be made to Congress 
which shall contain the recommendations of the engineers whether or 
not in their judgment the projects shall be continucd and whether rea- 
sons for their original adoption still apply.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
adoption of this amendment would in a way do away with a 
good deal of criticism that we have heard in the debate on this 
bill. We have adopted in years gone by projects which later on 
have not appeared to have as much merit and to be of as great 
benefit to the waterways of the country as they appeared to be 
nt the time of their adoption. There are projects for which 
we have yoted money in the course of the reading of this bill 
adopted many years ago. One of the objections I have had to 
the lump-sum appropriation scheme, which has been the method 
for the appropriations in the last two bills, is the fact that the 
engineers seem to regard as instructions from Congress any 
adopted project, no matter what the merits might be at the time 
they were allotted money for it and no matter what the opinion 
of Congress might be toward the project at the present time. 

It seems to me that we ought to have further information on 
which we can base our opinions in the future as to the relative 
merits of projects before us. It is in no sense a criticifm of 
the committee; it is in no sense a criticism of the method of 
the making up of the bill. It is simply a means by which we 
can secure the very latest opinions of the engineers as to the 
merits of the projects that may be before us looking for appro- 
priations for improvement or maintenance. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman mean that the reexam- 
ination ought to be from an engineering standpoint or from a 
commercial standpoint? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Of course, the engineers express to us 
only their views from an engineering standpoint. They do not 
pretend to express any commercial views. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, I think that would not be the effect of 
the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We ask for the opinion of the Board of 
Engineers from their standpoint. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the effect that a specific provision was put in the river 
and harbor act of last year requiring the reexamination of 
certain projects; and the engineer reexamined the Missouri 
River, and the report was that from an engineering standpoint 
it is sound, but the engineer reported against this on commer- 
cial grounds, without holding any hearings, without calling any- 
one before him, and without consulting any shipper in the 
district. 

The bill was passed on the 4th of March and he prepared 
his report on the 22d of April, and it turned out on hearing 
that his report as to commercial conditions was absolutely 
valueless. He reported that the engineering plan was sound. 
Which kind of a report does the gentleman expect to get? 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I desire from the engineers a report on 
all projects now before Congress that were adopted 10 years 


ago. In recent years, the gentleman well knows, no project 
has been adopted which the engineers have not first recom- 
mended. 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not attempt to specify as to what 
kind of a recommendation they should make, ner do I desire 
to make particular reference to the gentleman's project on 
the Missouri River. It is nothing in the nature of a par- 
ticular item to which I refer. I have no idea when the Mis- 
souri River project was adopted. As one member of the com- 
mittee I find that we are in a way very largely in the dark as 
to the merits of projects at the present time, and I think it is 
no more than right that Congress should have a revised opinion 
from the Board of Engineers as to the merits of projects for 
which we are asked to appropriate money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will not prevail, because it is totally unnecessary. Under 
the provisions of section 14 in the river and harbor act of 1915 
the engineers are going on and doing exactly what the gentle- 
man’s amendment would provide for. As I caught the drift of 
the amendment, he has confined it to some period anterior to 10 
years from this date. The provision in the 1915 act does not 
curtail the powers or duties of the engineers in any particular 
in the matter of such examinations, but gives them full power 
in that regard, and they are going ahead under that provision 
examining all these projects and are making reports from time 
to time, so that this amendment is wholly unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like a minute or 
two. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment close in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in the idea that there ought to be periodical 
reports of the engineers as to the engineering features of the 
projects. That is what the engineers are supposed to look 
after. Then if it turns out that Congress is proceeding on a 
false basis and the engineering feature of it is not feasible, 
the engineers ought to stop the expenditure of money. But it 
seems to me that the River and Harbor Committee ought to 
haye some means, and I would rather assume that they did, 
of holding hearings on each project before they bring in a bill 
to determine whether a continued improvement is necessary 
from a commercial standpoint. It seems to me that particular 
phase of the question is peculiarly within the consideration of 
the mmittee. I believe they should hold hearings as to 
whether a particular project ought to be appropriated for. 
That is not a question within the jurisdiction of the engineers 
at all. The engineers determine whether the project is feasible 
from an engineering standpoint, and if it turns out that it is 
not, they ought to make report, whether it is a 10-year-old 
project or a 1-year-old project, that that project ought to be 
discontinued or modified. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I am going to vote for this bill, and I wish 
to make a few observations in reference to the general policy 
that is pursued in the improvement of our inland waterways. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. About seven minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate close in eight minutes, and I reserve one 
minute for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, as to the high dam 
at Minneapolis, that project was commenced 22 years ago 
through the efforts of Senator Washburn, who is long since 
dead. It was nursed along by Congressman Fletcher, and he 
has been out of Congress for 10 years. It was assisted by Con- 
gressman Nye, who was here for 6 years, and I have been here 
for 4 years. Twenty-two years have passed since this project 
was undertaken. It was estimated at that time that it would 


cost only $1,166,000. But we have spent $2,200,000 on the 
project and still we have only 874 per cent of it perfected. 


Portions of the dam have gone out twice, and there is great dis- 
appointment among the friends ef this dam because it did not 
go out this year, However, it came nearly going out. 

I have no criticism of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
I simply make these observations for the purpose of calling 
attention to matters in connection with our system of improv- 
ing inland waters. We turn over to the Board of Engineers the 
question of determining whether or not these projects are feas- 
ible, and after the Board of Engineers determine they are feas- 
ible, we turn them over to the Board of Engineers to be con- 
structed, and after the board has taken on the work they come 
before Congress year after year for appropriations to continue 
the work, and Congress grants the requests and recommenda- 
tions of the engineers as a matter of course, until, in my locality, 
the cost of the project has more than doubled the original esti- 
mates. ' 

There are no engineering features connected with the high 
dam at Minneapolis that makes it difficult. It is simply a dam 
erected between high stone walls. Each year for the last three 
years the people of this locality have been given to understand 
that the dam would be completed. I know there are institu- 
tions in my community that wish this dam were never built. 
For example, the Minneapolis General Electric Co., which owns 
five other dams in this community, is not ready to take it over. 
The longer it is delayed the better so far as this company is 
concerned. They own three dams that are undeveloped, and 
they are not ready for this dam; and so year after year we go 
on building this dam, letting the water wash it out and then 
replacing it. It is a “ pork barrel” bill, they say, but for whom? 
For the railroads of this country? For the hydroelectric com- 
panies in this country? Certainly not for the people of my com- 
munity, because every dollar you put into that dam, whether 
the power is leased to the General Electric Co. or whether it 
shall belong to the State of Minnesota and the Twin Cities, the 
people of that community will have to pay dividends, or rent, 
on that dollar for all time to come, and the General Govern- 
ment will derive no benefit, because it has parted with its dollar. 
Why this increased cost, and why this delay? That is the ques- 
tion for the committee to ascertain. About 10 miles farther 
up the Mississippi River the Minneapolis General Electric Co., 
within the last three years, erected a dam that develops prac- 
tically the same amount of power that this dam develops. It 
only tock the company a little over a year to erect this private 

They will have to pay a rental that will yield a fair return on 
the cost of the dam, and the more you can make it cost the more 
we will have to pay. Do you think my people are anxious that 
year after year their Congressmen shall bring home “ pork” to 
them in the shape of an item in the river and harbor bill? Why, 
gentlemen, my constituents are not so foolish as that; your con- 
stituents are not so foolish as that. 

I say that the time has come when the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of this House that has worked so hard and so 
nobly for these projects should ascertain why these projects 
are not completed; why they are delayed year after year. Who 
is going to put his money into navigation equipment until he is 
certain that the rivers are to be made navigable and kept so? 
Why, the debate that has taken place in this House during the 
last week would scare any man who had a dollar to invest and 
who wanted to go into the navigation business. 

I know of no better way to destroy the hope of ever getting 
inland waterway navigation than to continue the performance 
that we have had during this and the preceding Congress over 
the river and harbor bill. 

These are the observations that I want to call to the attention 
of the House. I believe in inland waterways. I believe they 
are necessary to the transportation system of this country. I 
know that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has worked 
hard in behalf of these projects, but it is time that somebody be 
jacked up; it is time that these projects should be brought to 
completion. 

Gentlemen, I am not for public ownership. I believe that 
wherever possible private enterprise should be given an oppor- 
tunity to develop the great industries of the country, but here 
we have a situation in which private enterprise has become 
highly monopolized, and every move that is made by the public 
seems to be directed toward helping that monopoly to get a still 
firmer hold upon the rights of the public. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Buzzards Bay, Mass., at its upper end, with a view to providing addi- 


tional anchorage area improv: the approaches to the Cape Cod 
Canak: in so far as it may be the pe of the United States to improve 


the same, 


EY, 


1916, 
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Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burcess : Page 34, line 18, after the para- 
graph ending with the word “same,” Insert: 

“Quinnipiac River, Conn., from New Haven Harbor to Meriden, 

“ Naugatuck River, Conn., between the head of navigation at Derby 
and E Conn., with a view to the construction of a barge 
canal, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
criticism directed against certain waterways provided for in 
this bill, each of which has a tonnage of more than 100,000 tons 
a year, I desire to call attention to what Mr. Burton, chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors—afterwards Senator— 
said in the House on March 17, 1902: 

1 think that it will be conceded by all that when a waterway has a 
tonnage of over 100,000 per annum it is worthy of attention and of the 
fostering care of the Government. 

I want also to remind gentlemen that there has been criticism 
because the Government is improving some of the short water- 
ways, called “creeks.” Here is what Senator Burton said 
March 17, 1902, concerning this argument: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared, at my request, a 
statement of the tonnage on certain of the minor railroads of the coun- 

. I selected at random 16 railways, the shortest of which has a 
mileage of 11.78 miles and the longest of 253.7 miles, and found that 
of these 8 had a tonnage of less than 100,000 per annum, varying from 
3,310 tons on one railway having a len of 44 miles to 59,146 tons 
on one having a mileage of 86 miles, and if we sclect the one having 
the largest tonnage on a short mileage, 98,000 tons on a railroad having 
a mileage of 11.78 miles. 

Yet it will appear that each one of these railroads is capitalized for 
a very considerable sum, The following is a list of them: 


Statement of mileage and tonnage of certain roads for the year ending 


June 30, 1901 
Name of road. Tons car- 
$ ried 1 mile. 
11.78 98, 586 443, 
2B 31,620 342, 492 
X 67 29, 331 825, 231 
yton, Lebanon & Western R. 23 62,120 836, 300 
Birmi & Atlantic R. R... 42. 40 62, 005 1, 165, 834 
Nashville & Knoxville R. R.. 86. 80 59, 146 1,951, 818 
Leavenworth & Ry... 56. 12 12,027 321, 852 
Florida Midland R. R... 44 3,310 46,721 
%% ; 8 


So that it will appear on examination that this criticism that ponds 
~ creeks are absorbing a erent share of these river and harbor bills is 

bsolutely without foundation, 

He gives a list of the tonnage of some of these creeks: Rac- 
coon Creek, N. J., 172,000 tons; Mantua Creek, N. J., 188,000 
tons; Cooper Creek, 230,188 tons; Duck Creek, Del., 348,728 
tons; Bast Chester Creek, N. V., 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, early during this debate I called attention to 
what I thought was an error in the minority report of my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. He says in the minority report, 
and the House will remember it—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to continue for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph end in five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman make it five minutes more? 
I have not answered before 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I would like to have 10 
minutes, and give the gentleman 10. 

Mr. FREAR. Allright. That is perfectly satisfactory, if the 
House wants it; but I object otherwise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
to be used by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] and 
nro minutes to be used by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PREAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FREAR] said in his report that we had expended more than 


$850,000,000 for our waterways. The gentleman corrected me 
when I called attention to that statement by saying that what 
he meant was that that amount had been appropriated instead 
of expended, But in his speech of January 13, 1916, made some 
weeks before the minority report was filed, he said: 

Mr. Speaker, we have paid out of the Government Treasury over 
$850,000,000 for our waterways. 

The gentleman’s language in the speech was “ paid out of the 
Government Treasury.” That shows what the gentleman under- 
stood when in his report he used the word “ expenditure.” The 
gentleman in his minority report asks the specific question: 

What policy has governed the expenditure of $850,000,000 on water- 
ways since 1875? 

There can be no mistake about the the meaning of the expres- 
sion— 

We have paid out of the Government Treasury $850,000,000— 

Nor about the meaning of the question— 

What policy has 8 the expenditure of 880,000,000 on our 
waterways since 1875? 

Now, I have a statement which I procured at the office of the ` 
Chief of Engineers from Col. Taylor, who examined the records 
and gave me these figures: 

The amount expended prior to June 36, 1875, was $54,570,- 
505; the amount on hand January 1, 1916, unexpended money 
appropriated, $38,833,721. Together these make an aggregate of 
$93,404,226 less than the amount of money which this minority 
report said had been expended between 1875 and 1916. In 
other words, when the gentleman in his speech said that we had 
“ paid out of the Treasury ” $850,000,000, and in his report that 
we had “expended” the same amount since 1875, he made an 
error, according to the figures of the War Department, of more 
than $93,000,000. 

I merely called attention to that because I thought it a mis- 
take. And it was a mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin who his expert, Prof. Moulton, is, and where he is a pro- 
fessor? 

Mr. FREAR. I will answer in my own time. 

5 Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to have the informa- 
on. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has not yielded to me hereto- 
fore, and I will answer him in my own time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, there was no offense in 
that. The gentleman has repeatedly refused to yield to other 
persons. I do not know who this professor is except that I have 
his book here, in which his name is given as Harold G. Moulton. 
The preface is dated February, 1912, and closes with these 
words: 

Above all, I am deeply grateful to Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, who 
inspired the work and who gave his worthy criticism at every stage of 
the writing. 

Mr. Laughlin is a professor in Chicago University. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, within three years we have wit- 
nessed a phenomenal growth in sentiment against reckless waste 
and extravagance in public affairs. Less than a decade ago Sen- 
ator Aldrich stated that Government extravagance caused over 
$300,000,000 waste in appropriations every year. This waste is 
not confined to any single appropriation bill, but is found in many 
of the large bills that for years passed practically unchallenged. 

Private claims involving comparatively insignificant amounts 
receive close scrutiny, but not so with large pork-barrel appro- 
priations that generously carry something for communities all 
over the country. Personal or locality interest creates a barrier 
to thorough, careful, businesslike accounting, whether it be for 
waterways or nitrate plants. 

It may not be time wasted to refer briefly to what has been 
accomplished in arousing public sentiment and official action 
against wasteful waterway legislation. 

One hundred and thirty-three votes have been recorded 
against the 1916 bill and 149 in favor of the $20,000,000 substi- 
tute bill. That is great progress. ¥ 

Three years ago scarcely a dozen Members arose to protest 
against the passage of the 1914 $43,000,000 river and harbor 
bill. For days all opposition had been derided, and amid laughter 
and ridicule the handful of Members was hopelessly outvoted 
and outshouted. Gentlemen with a “few unnecessary observa- 
tions ” created much amusement by suggesting that new Members 
frequently used the pork barrel as a target, but soon became con- 
yinced that the inside of the barrel is not so black as it is painted. 

Three years ago the committee was gravely informed that 
there could be no just criticism of waterway projects, because 
one and all were approved by Army engineers. Army engineers 
are among the honor men of the Military Academy, and criticism 
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of an Army engineer was alleged to be a direct attack on Col. 
Goethals, who built the Panama Canal. That was the refrain 
sung in unison by those who had projects at stake in the bill. 

Again three years ago the red danger flag of “ railroads” was 
swung by those who had big appropriations hanging fire, Any 
man who asked for facts or pointed out waste was alleged to be 
acting for railways, an arch enemy of waterways. The critic 
of river and harbor bills was declared to be looking for no- 
toriety or else disgruntled because he had failed to land some- 
thing for his own constituency. Pork hunting was declared to 
be a legitimate game, practiced from time immemorial, and any 
man who refused to play the game must be governed by ulterior 
and selfish motives. 

Even men of standing who believed in the old order of things 
denounced honest criticism as “bunk.” Realizing that condi- 
tions are wrong, they said that condition is a necessary accom- 
paniment of representative government. 

Three years ago a corporal’s guard was howled down when 
the 1914 vicious river and horbor bill sailed through the House. 

Two years ago the 1915 bill, submitting to public sentiment, 
eliminated new projects but clung to every scandalous, wasteful, 
old proposition wherever located, The malcontents, discontents, 
and opponents of waste reached about 80 votes against the bill 
when in 1915 it tumbled over opposition in the House, but public 
confidence in the infallibility of Army engineers received a 
body blow in 1915 through a defeat of the Muscle Shoals 
item contained in that bill. 


APPROVALS BY ARMY ENGINEERS. 


Army engineers were backed by the present Chief of En- 
gineers, Col. Black, then chairman of the board. A proposition 
from Army engineers to give $18,700,000 to a private water- 
power company in Alabama was involved in the Muscle Shoals 
item. Vicious and indefensible in character, it gave a rude 
shock to those who had lauded the disinterestedness and inde- 
pendence of Army engineers. Notwithstanding it was fought for 
hard and long by Democratic leaders, the House began to find 
an objectionable smell to the bill and to many of its innocent- 
looking projects, and for the first time in years an item involy- 
ing eventually many million dollars was struck out. 

The 1916 river and harbor bill has been under discussion for 
many days. Formerly it was put through in a few hours, but 
now it receives serious consideration. True, the committee, as 
a whole, swings a powerful influence, but for the first time 
in years three members filed minority reports and voted against 
the bill. Two hundred and seventy projects, distributed along 
the coast from Portland, Me., to Portland, Oreg., and from 
Minnesota to Mississippi, also hold a fair percentage of votes 
for the bill, but no man can be oblivious to the significance of 
a vote reaching 159, counting 10 pairs, in favor of the $20,000,- 
000 substitute, which would permit a saving of nearly $20,- 
000,000, or of 148 votes, counting 10 pairs, cast squarely against 
the 1916 river and harbor Dill. 

No champion of Army engineers will discount the significance 
of a vote in committee by 40 majority, which directs engineers 
to enter into no more contracts with private dredging concerns, 
at a profit of more than 25 per cent above the cost of per- 
formance by a Government plant. Suspicious contracts, carry- 
ing 80 per cent profit, like those let in the Norfolk-Beaufort 
Waterway, will now receive careful scrutiny. 

SUSPICIOUS PRIVATE DREDGING CONTRACTS. 


It is hard to find any reasonable explanation for such con- 
tracts between engineers and dredgers, when official reports 
show, first, that $200,000 is sufficient to keep busy the Govern- 
ment plant now on that Norfolk-Beaufort project; and, second, 
that private dredgers on the same job charge the Government 
for the same work 80 per. cent more than it costs when per- 
formed by a Government crew. Yet, on an indefensible, useless, 
$5,400,000 canal proposition, recommended by Army engineers, 
instead of asking for only $200,000 for the Government crew, 
the official estimate asks $1,000,000 for 1916 on that one project. 
More significant, the 1916 bill carries $1,000,000, of which 
$800,000 is for private dredging contracts, costing 80 per cent 
more than Government work. 

Correspondence submitted to the House showed that the 

Protective Association has in the past pushed and 
pulled hard for river and harbor pork barrels; that confidential 
lists of dredgers were furnished to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, as a basis for securing contributions to that 
famous $50,000,000 annual river and harbor lobby; and that 
these same dredgers in the past have divided up Government 
contracts among themselves by allotment. 

With these alleged facts exposed and before the House, the 
Chief of Engineers, Col. Black, wrote a long letter to Chairman 
Sparkman, protesting against any limitation in dredging con- 


tracts, notwithstanding private dredgers are fattening off Gov- 
ernment contracts all over the country. to-day. 

In his letter, read to the House, Col. Black says: 

At the present time it is believed that contracts are let at prices 
which are as low as will permit the contractors to maintain their 
plant and make any profit whatever. 

The least said about Col. Black’s judgment and opinion, the 
better; but it calls to mind one or two other significant expres- 
sions from the man Congress has placed in a position of un- 
paralleled financial responsibility, from the determination of 
private dredging and building contracts aggregating over $30,- 
000,000 annually to a decision of just how much shall be put 
into specific projects annually, or where $20,000,000 nitrate 
factories shall be established. 

Let us ascertain how far his judgment is entitled to our con- 
fidence in view of the unlimited power he assumes and which 
we surrender to him. We will not forget the Muscle Shoals 
recommendation of $8,575,000 for enormous dams and locks, 
to accommodate 6,000 tons of annual “commerce.” We will 
not forget the fact that Col. Black, the present Chief of Engi- 
neers, on page 6 of House Committee Document No. 20, Sixty- 
third Congress, chairman of the Board of Army Engineers, 
overruled Col. Riché on the subject of giving to a water-power 
company $1,750,000 more for flowage rights. 

A PRESENT OF $1,750,000 TO A POWER COMPANY. 


Let me make the statement clear as shown by that document: 
Col. Riché agreed to a proposition to give $8,575,000 for navi- 
gation to a 26-mile canal but he balked over flowage damages, 
and said on page 57 of Document 20: 

I recommend all lands and easements be donated to the United States 
and do not fear delay will result in loss to the United States or pre- 
vent the improvement of Muscle Shoals. 

In respo.ise to this proposal Col. Black, then chairman of the 
board, in overruling Riché, significantly said, page 6: 

It would doubtless lead to considerable delay and would be apt to 
et the present ty to make this improvement on favorable 

Congress has since learned what this opportunity provided: 
First, the privilege of giving $8,575,000 toward navigation down 
among the sand hills of Alabama, to accommodate 6,000 tons 
of questionable annual commerce; second, the privilege of giv- 
ing $1,750,000 additional for flowage rights in order to help out 
the same astounding proposition; and, third, the further priv- 
lege of loaning to the Muscle Shoals Hydro-Electric Power Co., 
J. W. Worthington, president, an additional sum of $8,375,000, 
payable back in installments during the course of 100 years. 

It was Col. Black, now Chief of Engineers, who recommended 
that the Government give $18,700,000 to this indefensible project 
which is similar in character to the nitrate proposition con- 
tained in section 82, recently stricken from the Hay Army bill 
when before the House. : 

Congress might be disposed to overlook the letter sent by the 
Chief of Engineers to Congress protesting against any limitation 
on dredgers’ contracts, notwithstanding the unsavory facts sur- 
rounding prior contracts and the unbusinesslike, astounding pro- 
posal from Col. Black on the Muscle Shoals project; but other 
significant evidences of failure to grasp simple economic propo- 
sitions and the interests of the Federal Treasury indicate that 
no measure calculated to safeguard the Treasury should be 
overlooked. 

Let me quote from Col. Deakyne, an Army engineer, who re- 
cently protested in House Document No. 463, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, against the wasteful Missouri River $20,000,000 
project. He said: 


The total freight enenge on (1914) trafic was about 41,000 tons. 


The Kansas City (Mo. ver Navigation Co., the only through line 
on the river operating between Kansas City and St. Louis, charges 80 

r cent of the railroad freight rates. Assuming this to be the relation . 

tween the rall and water rates for the entire traffic (37,551 tons), 
the saving to shippers by the use of the river in 1913 was about $10,000, 
It is evident that this saving is entirely inadequate to warrant the 
serious consideration of an e: ture by the Government of $1,100,000 
per year in interest and maintenance. 

This is what Deakyne wrote when recommending an abandon- 
ment of the $20,000,000 Missouri River project—a river on which 
the Government has already expended over $20,000,000 and on 
which a balance of $14,000,000 is recommended by Army engi- 
neers. 

Col. C. McD. Townsend, chairman of the Mississippi River 
Commission and division engineer, indorsed in substance the 
Deakyne recommendation for abandonment of the Missouri River 
project, excepting $150,000 annually was recommended for snag- 
ging and dredging in lieu of the proposed project that asks 
$14,000,000 more in cash and $500,000 for annual maintenance. 

Col. Black, who wrote the letter protesting against any inter- 
ference with dredgers’ contracts, and who recommended the 
$18,700,000 private water-power proposition at Muscle Shoals, by 


greater part of which wouid be 
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a singular coincidence is the same Col. Black who is now Chief 
of Engineers and was the former chairman of the board that on 
December 8, 1915, overruled Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend. 
In doing so he says of the Missouri River, on page 7 of Docu- 
ment No. 463: 


It has been estimated that with the channel held 2 70 revetted banks 
there would be available for aif aa purposes in Fines bottom land 
along the river between Kansas ny Mote St. Louis 500,000 acres, the 

less than a mile distant from the tiver, 

and a considerable Paron of which is now necessarily nonproducing. 

oa is claimed that this area would contribute very substantially to the 
river trafie. 


And he overruled Denkyne and Townsend and recommended 
that $14,000,000 more be expended with an accompanying an- 
nual interest and maintainance expense to the Government of 
$1,100,000 on the Missouri River. 

PRIVATE BENEFICLARIES AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE. 


No man expects the owners of 500,000 acres of reclaimed land 
to become enraged over the Government's reclamation of their 
lands without expense to them. That is Col. Black's proposition. 

Nor would it be reasonable to expect the Alabama Power Co. 
to be wrathful over Col. Black's recommendation that $18,- 
700,000 be advanced by the Government to its water-power 
project. In fact, it is not to be expected that the army of 
dredgers would object to a longer lease in their unlimited dredg- 
ing contracts as proposed by the Chief of Engineers, but Con- 
gress is beginning to inquire into these matters, and as a re- 
sult the Muscle Shoals project, although recommended by Col. 
Black, was stricken from the last River and Harbor bill and 
the Missouri River item of $1,500,000 in the 1916 bill had a 
narrow squeak in the Committee of the Whole while the pro- 
posal to longer leave dredgers’ contracts without limitation re- 
ceived a pronounced backset by over 40 majority. 

Who says the world is not moving when Congress awakens to 
the way in which it has been misled by army engineers? This 
bill now goes to another legislative body where the protest 
aguinst limiting dredgers' contracts will agnin be urged. But 
what shall be said of leaving to army engineers the absolute 
determination ef such contracts when it is discovered that un- 
der an innocent item in the 1915 bill granting a resurvey of a 
portion of the Tennessee River, en expendec in 1915 up- 
wards of $150,000, on borings at Muscle Shoals, in order to 
prepare for the Alabama Water Power Co. project which was 
stricken out of the 1915 bill? 


OTHER QUESTIONABLE ITEMS IN THB 1916 BILL, 


I have briefly referred to projects and recommendations 
which destroy confidence in the judgment of Army engineers, 
who in turn now object to restricting profits on private dredg- 
ing contracts. What shall be said of many small items in the 
1916 bill of the character of Cold Spring Harbor, N. J., a noto- 
rious real estate scheme for which the Government has already 
given $961,000. It carries $40,000 in this bill, and was origi- 
nally recommended by Army engineers, who stated in Docu- 
ment 388, Fifty-ninth Congress: 

The will be of mat the ci Ca 
a pieasare rewrt by — — fhe adjacent swamp lands —— 2 

to-hreedin furnishing — — 
building sites. 


The Engineer’s report further urges that Improvement in 
order to secure a removal of the Tom Lipton yacht races from 
New York to Atlantic City, see page 5. 

This proposal need not suprise those who will learn from 
Document 846, Sixtieth Congress, that Toms River, which 
floated 92 tons of commerce in 1914— 
is located on one of the three principal automobile lines of travel. 
+ + > Suitable depth in the river would increase this traffic, owing 


to the ease with which owners could communicate with their yachts 
at this point. 


And pursuant to the Engineers’ recommendation our Govern- 
ment is now keeping the. river open to accommodate private 
yacht owners. 

The Toms River proposition is no more absurd than for the 
Government to be spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year in a perpetual-motion job by pulling deadheads out 
of the Pearl, Leaf, Red, and other rivers for the us of 
and logging companies that practically have the exclusive use of 
such streams, 

Where is the limit of engineering proposals when on the St. 
Francis River, Ark., it requires prodding in the mud to deter- 
mine any line of demarcation between the marsh and a river 
along which the Government has been reclaiming lands now 
valued at $88,874,000, according to a report of a Memphis 
trust company. 


Nor are Army engineers’ reclamation proposals of private 
lands at Government expense more unreasonable in theory than 
for the Government to cut water hyacinth from Flcrida and 
Mississippi creeks and rivers in an effort to promote “ com- 
merce.” Millions of dollars are spent by the Government un- 
nually in reclaiming overflowed private lands, all under the 
cloak of navigation, and it is significant that all these projects 
have the indorsement of Army engineers who now object to any 
limit being placed on private dredging company profits, 

ARMY ENGINEERS NOT ALONE TO BLAME, 

Let me repeat what has often been stated before, that army 
engineers are not to blame for the situation, although following 
Washington bureaucratic custom they are constantly reaching 
out for more power. 

We put them where they are. We pretend to use them as a 
buffer to withstand congressional infiuence, and then when they 
miserably fail we pretend not to see their shortcomings. 

From the day he first learns to discriminate between hay foot, 


straw foot, down to the day when inducted into the Chief Engi- 


neer’s office; the officer has been taught obedience to superiors, 
acknowledgment of authority, and the surrender of his judgment 
to those above him. From the day he enters the military school 
to the day he completes his military career the officer ordinarily 
has no large financial responsibility nor source of income other 
than a meager salary compared with those with whom he as- 
sociates in official and business life. Honorable, unquestion- 
ably. As a class we may concede these honor men resist temp- 
tation that might naturally cause the fall of others, but that 
is not the question involved. Called upon to handle many mil- 
lions of dollars annually in contracts, without any supervision 
or limitation of those contracts; recommending millions annu- 
ally for waterway projects without having had practical busi- 
ness training; confronted with the fact that political authority 
is exercised by men in high political positions, by those who 
may reward or destroy—besieged, importuned, and denounced in 
turn by those who have projects at stake—these engineers are 
assumed by us to be supermen. We place them in unenviable 
positions of trust and then seek to break down the barrier we 
have assumed to create against our own selfishness. We indulge 
in sophistry in an effort to deceive ourselves. Well-knowing 
engineers constantly yield to such influences, as evidenced by the 
Cumberland River, Lookout Harbor, Muscle Shoals, Missouri 
River, and scores of other questionable projects, we yet point 
to them as proof against influence and men qualified to handle 
some of the most responsible affairs of government. 

What a legislative travesty and what a hypocritical proposi- 
tion with which we seek to deceive ourselves. 

Where public interest conflicts with private interest every 
man is expected to be absolutely independent and unbiased, but 
we know he is not nor will he ever be while human nature exists. 
Unlimited authority must cease and political pressure be with- 
drawn before the annual river and harbor bill will command 


A FEW QUESTIONABLE 1916 APPROPRIATIONS. 

Need any further testimony of present autocratic methods of 
Army engineers be offered than that already presented? 

We do not need alone to look with suspicion upon a $250,000 
appropriation in the 1916 bill for the Trinity River recommended 
by Army engineers or to be reminded that this is a stream on 
which about $2,000,000 has been expended, and yet after 30 years’ 
improvement the official report says, There is little or no com- 
merce on Trinity River above mile 6.“ 

Nor do we wonder that Army engineers once proposed to float 
commerce on this river by using artesian wells? 

Take the Brazos, which receives $390,000 in the 1916 bill 
on the advice of engineers. A stream that after many years of 
“improvement” and an expenditure of $1,776,000, reports on 
the upper river “there can be no commerce until completed ” 
and on the lower river “no commerce statistics from one boat 
that makes weekly trips.” 

Generous with Government funds, our engineers recommen, 
and we find in the 1916 bill an item of $499,000 for the Ouichita 
in Arkansas. After appropriating $3,722,869 for this stream 
we find the present project is only 46 per cent completed, and, 
deducting timber, sand, and gravel, the commerce reported for 
1914 was less than 27,000 tons. 

Similar history accompanies the Red, which boasts of less 
than 2,000 tons of real commerce annually, and of the Arkansas, 
which gets $209,000 in this bill, although it has been recom- 
mended for abandemment by Army engineers. 

After getting us in deep they sometimes try unsuecessfully 
te get us out. Needless to say, once in it is hard to get out. 

Let us net forget $98,000, a small amount comparatively, 
given to the Coosa on the advice of engineers. An expenditure 
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of $1,384,661, we find has been made, but on Chicken Shoal only 
20 per cent is completed, and open-channel work is about 30 
per cent completed on a river improvement first began in 1876. 
What can we hope for on learning that real commerce, de- 
ducting wood and timber, reaches less than 18,000 tons for 
1914, and to read on page 749 of the 1915 report— 

The decrease from last year is probabl. ent. Only one boat 


is operating on this improvement, and is not proving a paying 
investment, 


The Cumberland gets $710,000 in this bill on the advice of 
Army engineers in addition to $5,773,000 already appropriated, 
although it has been repeatedly demonstrated that, deducting 
floatable wood and timber and also sand, the actual traffic 
reached only about 53,000 tons in 1914. 

Take the Tennessee, which gets $944,000 in this bill on the 
recommendation of Army engineers after some $11,000,000 has 
been appropriated for the same river. Again it has been dem- 
onstrated that, deducting sand, gravel, and floatable timber, 
which does not require any large depth of water over that enjoyed 
50 years ago, the actual traffic in 1914 on the river reached 
about 186,000 tons, of which ore and marble hauled from 5 to 15 
miles, according to official reports, amounted to 78,000 tons. 

Even the upper Mississippi, after deducting Government 
brush, sand, gravel, and floatable timber, reaches about the same 
as the Tennessee, as I have repeatedly demonstrated from an 
analysis of commerce statistics, and yet that upper river gets 
$1,200,000 in this 1916 bill on the recommendation of Army engi- 
neers. 

On 58 projects in the Mississippi Valley, it has been proposed 
by an engineer of acknowledged standing that we stop in this 
mad race to spend money irrespective of returns. 


ALL WATERWAY AUTHORITIES ADVISE A HALT IN WASTE. 


I can do no better than quote the words of Col. C. McD. Town- 
send at this time, with the further statement that Col. Townsend 
is chairman of the Mississippi River Commission and the best- 
informed Army engineer in the country on Mississippi River 
Valley waterways. He says: 

the writer would not abandon any navigable stream in the 
alley that has been partially improved, but would leave 58 

statu quo, confining 0 tions to sna, and main- 
tenance of existing works. f facilities afforded the Gov- 
ernment are utilized 1 improvement of the Ohio and lower Mis- 
sissippl). the upper ssissippi and the Missouri should then receive 
attention. 


This was the admonition of Col. Townsend at the beginning of 
the present session last December, and his words inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 10 last bring a tremendous 
responsibility to Army engineers and legislators who ignore his 
advice at this time and are urging unlimited extravagance on 
useless projects. ö 

CANALIZED RIVERS AND CANALS OF LITTLE VALUE. 


Since 1873 Mr. Cannon has been a Member of this body. Hon- 
ored for many years by the highest office in the gift of his asso- 
ciates, his knowledge of legislation and legislative methods is 
second to none. His judgment of results is based upon that 
knowledge. No legislator in Congress is better qualified to 
speak. Discussing the inland-waterway travesty which carries 
$1,000,000 in the 1916 bill for the Beaufort and Norfolk worthless 
canal project, Mr. Cannon said, on April 4, during this debate: 


Mr. Chairman, I have a very clear recollection of the desire of In- 
diana and Illinois for canals many years ago. »The canal 
passed through the neighborhood where I lived. „In round 
numbers, for canals Indiana expended about $15,000,000. It took a 
long time to pay it. Illinois accumulated a debt not so large, but I 
think from eight to ten million dollars for the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. The Hennepin al t was completed at a cost 
of nearly $12,000,000, to the of my recollection. * * * any 
canal boat has ever carried a ton of freight over that canal from that 
time to this, I am not informed of it. * It was money thrown 
away. 

Waterway authorities have given careful investigation to con- 
ditions surrounding canalized rivers and canals. Generally 
speaking, they agree that conditions are similar and neither will 
be of any especial permanent value for commercial purposes 
because of the new order of things and improved methods of 
transportation. 

In “ Waterways against Railways,” Prof. Moulton gives his 
judgment, after an exhaustive study of waterways in Europe and 
this country, as follows: 

We have found from our study that eve here in Europe no less 
than in the United States there has occu with the development of 
the railways a rapid decline in the amount of traffic carried on inland 


waterways. * * * ‘To attempt now to return to the antiquated 
system of transportation of a half century ago * * is to attempt 


to turn backward the clock of time. 
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OTHER WATERWAY AUTHORITIES, 


Ex-Waterway Commissioner Reid, of Wisconsin, a practical 
riverman of many years’ experience, made two extended trips 
to Europe at his own expense. During his investigations he 
traveled over the Rhine, the Danube, and Volga and studied the 
waterways of Europe as he had previously studied those of this 
country. His observations are summed up in a brief statement 
taken from my minority report, No. 254, part 2, Sixty-fourth 
Congress: : 

Our river traffic has rapidly declined. Euro Governments pre- 
vent railways from maintaining direct competition and forei barge- 
men are content with a few cents a day for their service. ‘onditions 
iver transportation 10 peesibis only with radlenlly chabeet conditions 
not affected by expensive river improvements. e ane 

Ex-Senator Burton was selected by Congress as chairman of 
the National Waterway Commission. He, too, gave a very care- 
ful investigation of European waterways in addition to those in 
this country with which he was already familiar. In Congress 
prior to leaving the Senate he gave a careful review of many 
wasteful projects we are in “improving.” Speaking of 
the Missouri River, typical of others, on which $20,000,000 had 
already been expended, he said: 

You may spend 8 830.000, 000 — on this project, and 
in spite of that enormous amount, the traffic will diminish, use you 
are facing a condition that no policy of river improvement can reverse 
the loss of that class of river traffic and the u tion of other agencies 
for the carrying of freight. I wish it were not so * * bu 
am tired of nbow chasing, and that is what this is. It is much 
worse than rainbow chasing. It is pure, bald, unmitigated waste. 

FACTS SUSTAIN THESE AUTHORITIES. 

I could quote from other authorities that have made an im- 
partial study of the waterway question, but no man of national 
standing has arisen to dispute the deductions of such men. 
No man can successfully do so, because he is confronted with 
the proposition that after appropriating $850,000,000 for Ameri- 
can waterways, over $800,000,000 of which has been expended 
and approximately one-half of which has gone into rivers, creeks, 
and canals, practically not one river or canal, apart from deep 
waterways, has proven a success commercially. The Ohio and 
Monongahela, by reason of coal deposits at their headwaters, 
have preserved a semblance of their commerce, but the Mis- 
sissippi has lost approximately 90 per cent of its commerce 
while we have been expending $150,000,000 on that river. The 
Missouri has become practically deserted, after an expenditure 
of over $20,000,000. The Ohio has not held its own, after an 
expenditure of over $50,000,000. The Tennessee has lost most 
of its river trade of 50 years ago, although $11,000,000, in round 
numbers, has been appropriated for locks and dams and other 
improvements. 

So the list could be continued indefinitely to include the 
Warrior, Alabama, Coosa, Cumberland, Trinity, Brazos, Ar- 
kansas, Ouichita, Red, and other rivers and canals. 

We are wasting money on aimless ventures and are making 
no effort to get any economic or scientific understanding of the 
waterway question, depending entirely on local insistence in 
determining the appropriations we distribute. 

We may spend another $400,000,000 on rivers, creeks, and 
canals without any substantial increase in actual commerce, 
judging from past experience. We are taking over many new 
projects, and the game of draining the Federal Treasury goes 
merrily on, but no results are accomplished by this enormous 
expenditure of money, nor can we hope for any tangible returns. 

Army engineers furnish misleading commercial reports of 
rivers and canals as a basis for future appropriations. After 
deducting sand, gravel, Government construction material, logs, 
and timber float on a small depth, the net commerce, aided 
by expensive improvements, is ordinarily slight and of little 
value compared with money spent. 

I have repeatedly analyzed such reports, and the objectionable 
policy of placing projects all over the country in order to get 
the bill through has been regularly denounced by many Mem- 
bers, It is indefensible, and no substantial improvement will 
be reached until we reform our system, or lack of system. 

Let me submit several tables that have been prepared. ‘The 
showing of net tonnage on several rivers has been disputed in 
some instances, but, counting duplications and quadruplications, 
it gives a fair demonstration of the loss of actual commerce on 
rivers and canals all over the country. In proportion to appro- 
priations the meager returns speak for themselves, 

WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 

In order to present the destination of waterway appropriations 
in concrete form it may be stated that two substitute bills rench- 
ing $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 were passed during the Sixty- 
third Congress in lieu of two bills aggregating $92,000,000 which 
were defeated. 


1916. 


The $50,000,000 was by law turned over to Army engineers 
for allotment, and out of 240 projects given specific amounts the 
following was awarded to an even dozen waterway projects: 


Engineers’ allotment, 1914 and 1915, of $47,586,000, and 1916 Dill. 
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The Ohio River was also given $3,299,000 in the 1915 sundry civil bill. 


Of two hundred and twenty-odd projects given the remaining 
50 per cent from the 1914 and 1915 allotments about one-half 
were trafficless rivers which have a combined actual commerce 
less than the waterway tonnage of Buffalo or Boston or Cleve- 
land or Philadelphia, or several other lake and ocean harbors. 
The 12 rivers that received $23,731,000 in 1914 and 1915, or 50 
per cent of the total during the Sixty-third Congress, are well 
recognized by the committee in the 1916 bill with an aggregate 
of $20,030,500 out of $39,358,410 contained in the bill after de- 
ducting $250,000 for surveys. 

The 1916 bill from which the minority dissents gives these 
same 12 river projects nearly as much as was allotted for the 
two years 1914 and 1915. More striking, one-half of the entire 
proposed 1916 appropriation goes to these 12 river projects. 
Deducting $20,030,500 above provided and $250,000 for new sur- 
veys leaves $19,327,910, which is divided among the remaining 
270 items. Of these items approximately 170 are canals, bayous, 
and rivers all of which do not handle as much actual commerce 
as two or three harbors than can be named. 

Over $250,000,000 has been spent on the 12 river and canal 
projects by the Government in an effort to resuscitate a lost 
commerce. Deducting floatable timber and sand that floated a 
half century ago in larger quantities than to-day and do not re- 
quire expensive waterways, several of these projects are re- 
ported to have floated in 1913 approximately as follows: 


gee eee A (araa 2255 Mississippi haul less than 


tons average uous Tons. 
o AA hee OS . ů y OUR 
Lower Mississippi 9 con) 200, 000 
Ohio (95 per cent coal) under 2 000, 000 
e (Includes on Tennessee 78,000 “tons coal hauled 
Tombigbee and Warrior (includes on Warrior 32,000 tons 
coal, distance not stated), average- 56, 000 
Beaufort Canal See 65, 000 
8 — et 53, 000 
TLE — eee 24, 000 
3 Cc oe ag ee AEE 11, 850 
Muscle: Rhone Canals ooo sa a E 5, 887 
et Rivet ieee oe „ 1, 694 


Aside from soft coal, as near as can be estimated, the average 
haul was from 80 to 100 miles on the various rivers. 
THE ABOVE RIVERS RECEIVED 56 PER CENT OF EVERY BILL, 


New York (estimated) 
Philadelp 7 


Approximately 200,000,000 tons of waterway commerce was 
handled at the 10 ocean ports, and, allowing for duplications, 
one-half that amount at the 10 lake ports. Presumably the com- 
merce was carried on the average 200 to 500 miles, counting 
ocean and lake traffic, but, like some other waterway statistics, 
no definite figures are available, 
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The significance of the comparisons will not be overlooked. 
Ten ocean ports handled fifty times the actual commerce ear- 
ried on 10 river projects that annually receive about half of 
the average waterway bill, and these same rivers floated only 
about 4 per cent of the commerce counted at 10 lake ports. 

COST TO THE GOVERNMENT FOR FLOATING “ COMMERCE." 


The cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway for 
inland commerce per ton is not definitely settled as to method 
of computation and only approximate results can be reached, 
because the amount properly chargeable to investment interest 
is variously estimated, although annual maintenance is sure and 
certain. Excluding floatable timber and sand, usually hauled 
short distances, the following estimates have been made on the 
several rivers and canals noted: 


Per ton. 

Ohio pip nin (excluding coal, $40 per ton) = — 
Warrior and 5 12. 00 
Upper Mississippi 12. 00 
wer 3 35. 00 
Arkan 20. 00 
Hennepin -= 36. 75 
T TR A REA ERLA — 40.00 
. 5 Shoals 2 ee ee AO Oe 
een Pass Cae eee seen a ee OO. 

80. 00 

Red 100, 00 
Muscle Shoals (proposed)_..-.-_---........ 50. 00 
Bie Sends Re SS en ee eee —— 2350. 00 


It is interesting to note that in round numbers the following 
estimate of expenditures per mile have been made by the Gov- 
ernment on three waterways: 


Per mile. 

Lower 9 100 0 ⁵—. . —— 5100, 000 
oma River uri River, 200 miles, at. ñũ 86, 000 
Upper MIR e AT 40, 000 
0} ee ae gp SSS Ea eee 60, 000 
Lower Missouri, 400 miles, at. 40,000 


Government and State canal investments are proportionately 
wasteful. ° 


Per mile. 

ecm fi N 60 N — r . ͤ——— $126, 000 

Musel Sho is oals, proposed, ube at A 560, 000 
—— oals, proposed, 26 miles, at 

e Canal, proposed, 13 miles, at 1, 530, 000 


The pre 3 and canal projects are small waterways that 
float an insignificant commerce compared with the investment. 
Can any condemnation of our wasteful purposeless waterway 
policy compare with a brief statement of expenditures past, 
present, and prospective. 

CHANGE THE SYSTEM. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe no permanent improvement in river 
and harbor legislation will be brought about until the whole 
system is changed. It is hard to conceive of any more unsatis- 
factory procedure than the present method of securing water- 
way legislation. 

No one factor is alone responsible for conditions. Enthusiastic 
waterway conventions urge particular projects. In the case of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress a permanent organ- 
ized lobby keeps pressing on Congress a policy of appropriating 
$50,000,000 annually for “a policy not a project.” 

If we would get away from present conditions and inaugurate 
a scientific and economic waterway system fashioned on the 
plan adopted by European Governments we must take the mat- 
ter out of politics. 

Never in recent history has the time been more opportune for 
a change, and with the hope that a suggestion may bear fruit 
by pointing the way toward a businesslike method of handling 
the question I submit herewith a bill I have introduced pro- 
posing a national waterway commission. 

A bill (H. R. 6821) creating a national waterway commission. 

Be it Page eg, etc., That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the national waterway commission, hereafter 
referred to as the commission, which shall be composed of five commis- 
sioners, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Not more than three of the commissioners 
shall be members of the same political party. The first commissioners 
appointed shall — — gy nare ea ‘te of 5 three, Sone Bra on ane. 

Te: m e da 0 e taking 8 
. be designated by the President, but their successors 
shall be 8 for terms of — — years, except that an Tson 
chosen to a vacancy shall be a ted only for" the unexpired term 
of the commissioner whom he succeed. The commission shall 
choose a chairman from its own membership. No commissioner shall 
engage in any other business, vocation, or employment. Any commis- 
sioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. A vacancy in the co ssion shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining sioners to exercise all the powers 
of e commission, 

N That ny: commissioner shall receive an annual salary of 
Catted le in the same TCC the 
nited ‘States. The 3 Shall ap oint a secretary, who shall 
ual of $5,000, payable in like manner, 

—.—5— ‘shall h have the authority to employ and fix th sation of 
civil engineers, clerks, and other employees as it may from e to time 
find necessary for the proper performance of its duties and as may be 


The com- 
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ess, and in making appoint- 


from time to time appropriated by Con 
ments for continuous service the commission, so far as practicable, shall 
select Its employees from the classified service. 

All property of the United States in the hands or under the control 
of Army engineers or other officials or of private individuals or public 


contractors, epee ey dredges, steamboats, barges, yards, and other 
property used in the improvement of public waterways, shall be placed 
under the jurisdiction and authority of the commission. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War may, if practicable, detail such 
Army engineers as are requested by the commission to assist in organiz- 
ing and establishing a comprehensive system of waterway improvement, 
providing that such details of engineers shall not be made to the detri- 
ment of their military duties. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall have the authority and it shall be 
its duty to make an investigation of all belch aie projects now con- 
structed in whole or in part by Federal aid. The commission shall 
prepara a complete and succinct statement, by years, of the amount 

eretofore appropriated for each project, the estimated amount required 
to complete such project, a report of the commerce now served and to 
be served, the character of such commerce given by separate items so 
far as can be furnished, the source of information, the interests to be 
served, the kind of water craft used, and such other information as 
may be useful in determining the public use and value of the project. 
The commission shall also furnish Congress, at the earliest practicable 
date, information concerning all harbors and waterways now improved 
or being improved in whole or in part by Government aid, showing the 
amount of commerce, character of terminals or landings, ownershi 
thereof, and, so far as practicable, ownership of regular lines of craft 
used thereon ; and the commission shall also report its recommendations 
for the finishing of the 8 now being constructed or modification of 
existing plans or abandonment of work on any project, together with 
findings upon which such recommendations are based. 

The commission shall further ascertain and report what projects are 
now being improved for 5 5 1 — other than navigation, and if for 
power development, a full statement of interests concerned, officers 
and stockholders, public use to be served, if any private or public con- 
tribution toward expense of construction, and the commission's recom- 
Said commission shall further ascertain and re- 

ort what projects are now being carried on in whole or in part for 
and-reclamation purposes, the character of such project, amount of 
Jands to be recovered, estimated value of such lands, ownership thereof, 
and contributions now being made by beneficiaries toward such expendi- 
tures, together with the commission's recommendations. 

The commission shall make a full investigation into all work now 
being performed by the 9 River Commission, the amount of 
money heretofore expended on such river, character and permanency of 
work performed, and reclamation interests now being served, if there 
be any, a full statement of contributions by. public or private interests 
toward said work, together with a comprehensive and intelligible report 
of the probable cost of the present plans of levee construction or other 
river improvement now being undertaken, the percentage of project com- 
pleted, and this commission's recommendation thereon. uch Missis- 
sippi River report shall be separate and distinct from reports on other 
projects now under improvement by the Federal Government. 

All of such data and all other available information of a pertinent 
character affecting particular polaca or entire waterway improvements 
now being conducted by the Federal Government shall be collected in 
convenient form and presented to Congress in installments at the 
earliest practicable date. ö 

When the commission shall have reason to believe at any time that 
the proposed project is not for general use of the public or will not 
warrant further expenditures, or if contributions shall be required to be 
furnished before further ad alt ca are made or further expendi- 
tures authorized, such commission shall immediately report to Congress, 
with a preliminary recommendation thereon, and sh: furnish a copy 
thereof to the United States Treasurer. That thereupon, when so 
recommended, the Treasurer shall withhold all funds theretofore appro- 
priated not specifically obligated under existing contracts and shall 
refuse further payments until subsequent and specific action shall be 
had thereen by Congress. 

Sec. 5. That prior to the presentation of any new waterway-project 
appropriations the commission shall cause a careful 5 5 A of the pro- 
posed improvement, and if it shall appear such project to serve a 
public use and is feasible, the commission shall thereupon collate data 
shewing the estimated cost thereof, commerce to be served, water craft 
to be used, public terminals furnished, and contributions recommended 
to be made by public or private interests, togetber with such additional 
data as has heretofore been specifically required to be furnished on exist- 
ing projects. The commission shall thereupon transmit to the Com- 

ttee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives a full report 
concerning such new project or projects, its recommendations thereon, 
and, if nested so to do, all other and further information that may 
be required by the Committee on Appropriations. í 

Whenever the commission shall determine that any waterway project 
is primarily for power or land-reclamation purposes or to serve special 
interests, the co on may recommend Government aid for sucb 
project, notwithstanding the special interests to be served, and shall 
prepare data showing e proportionate amount of Federal aid recom- 
mended, together with suitable restrictions as to audit and payment 
of funds from the Public Treasury. Such recommendation shall be 
presented as a proposed separate bill to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House and shall not be embodied in any general waterway 
appropriation bill by such committee. 

Whenever any new survey shall be proposed for any waway project, 
the commission, 1 to such survey, may require data to be furnished 
showing the public use and pro: ve commerce to be served and such 
other information as may be desired, and a brief synopsis of such infor- 
mation shall be furnished to Congress by the commission to accompany 
any recommendations made for new surveys. 

‘All existing waterways, new projects, and new surveys shall be classi- 
fied, so far as practicable, prior to each regular session of Congress, 
together with estimates of appropriations 8 ired for maintenance and 
improvement for the ensin two-year period, and a brief report as to 
each project considered shall be . and, with the com- 
mission's recommendation thereon, shall placed in the hands of the 
88 on Appropriations of the House at the beginning of each 
session. 

Whenever the E Committee so requires the commission 
shall furnish additional data concerning any project, and shall further 
aid the Committee on Appropriations when requested so to do in the 


mendations thereon. 


paranan of the regular river and harbor bill, which shall be prepared 
presented by the Committee on Appropriations of the House. 

he commission shall further compile and cause to be published at tho 
earliest practicable date for the use of Congress an intelligent, concise 
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statement of past waterway expenditures by the Government and of 
amounts needed to complete all continuing projects, and shall further 
give estimates of future obligations to be Incurred by new projects rec- 
ommended for construction. The commission shall give preference in 
its recommendations to Congress of appropriations need to complete 
the more important projects, and, so far as practicable, shall enter upon 
a program looking toward the early completion of such projects. 

e commission shall make a thorough investigation of reasons for 
loss of river traffic and shall make recommendations for the reestab- 
lishment of such traffic. It shall ascertain and determine the most 
available craft for river use, and, as soon as practicable, shall prepare 
plans and build experimental craft for such purpose. 

Whenever reason therefor shall appear the commission may fix rea- 
sonable freight rates on all interstate water-borne traffic by common 
carrier and upon all such traffic on navigable waters wholly within the 
State, subject, however, to the jurisdiction now conferred by law on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix maximum joint rates between 
and over rail and water lines. 

The commission shall determine the reasonableness of wharfage or 
water-terminal sparis, whether such terminals are owned by private 
persons or munici es, and all river and harbor improvements, in- 
cluding terminal facilities, shall be under the supervision and control 
of tn comain. 55 hail 

enever the commission 8 determine that unprofitable railwa 
freight tariffs are maintained in any given case 8 to prevent 
waterway competition, it shall be the duty of the commission to make 
a report thereon in duplicate to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to Congresses, with recommendations that Congress give power, it 
ar pe he! the Interstate Commerce Commission for fixing minimum 

y rates. 

The commission shali at the earliest practicable date adopt an intel- 
ugent system of national waterway improyement and shall perform such 
other and further duties as may present th ives from time to time. 

Whenever it shall be desirable to secure sworn testimony from any 
witness or witnesses relating to any project or to navigation generally, 
or wheneyer the commission shall have reason to believe tha A 
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at such hearing and a ce nscript thereof s transmitte 
immediately to the Committee on Appropriations. Si 
Src. 6. That all unexpended balances to the credit of any project not 
specifically 9 under existing contracts shall, from the date of 
the a of this act, be transferred by the Treasurer to the general 
fund, and all vouchers thereafter paid by the Treasurer shall be upon 
order of the national waterway commission. 
Sec. 7. That the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, be, and the same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury, to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Sheepshead Bay, N. X. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I submitted to the chairman of the subcommittee on surveys to 
be inserted at this point, ard I will ask him to send it to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burcess: Page 35, after line 1, Insert as 
a new paragraph: 

“Shore front from Jones Inlet to Rockaway Inlet, with a view to 
5 data as to tide, current, drift, and 2 2 — of water, with a 
view to determining whether or not the interests of navigation are being 
endangered by the erosion thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway or ship channel along the most practicable route between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario of sufficient capacity to admit the largest 
vessels now in use on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserye the point of order on 
the paragraph. I do not know that I shall make the point of 
order. There are several items in this bill for canals that may 
be properly in the bill or may not be properly in the bill. What 
is intended to be accomplished by this project with reference 
to a waterway around Niagara Falls? I refer to this ship 
canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario. What is the propo- 
sition? 

Mr. BURGESS. Just what it says. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, it does not say anything. 
build it around by the North Pole for all I know. 
the proposition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will say that so far as I 
know the purpose is to get an estimate upon a canal leaving 
Lake Brie some little distance above the Niagara River and 
running across to Lake Ontario on what I would call the east 
side of the river; that is, on the American side. 

Mr. MANN. That runs around south of the city of Buffalo? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is on American soil. It is to run to 
the right, as you look down the river. 


You might 
What is 
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Mr. MANN. Where is this canal expected to start from, 
above or below the city of Buffalo? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. That is to be determined, of course, by 
the engineers, if they should report favorably upon a project. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that, but I assume that the com- 
mittee does not stick items like this in a bill without some idea 
of what they are. Are items of this sort put in the bill just 
because some one somewhere has had a bad dream and asked 
to have them put in? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. I assumed not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One of the gentlemen from New York pre- 
sented this survey to me, and it went then to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Bundkss. It is to start at some point 
below Buffalo. I have forgotten just now the point; but perhaps 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hurserr] can state. 

Mr. MANN. Is not this something that would be very expen- 
sive?. I refer now to the survey. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, after line 7, insert the following: y 

“ Buffalo Harbor, Bufalo Creek, and Buffalo Ship Canal, N. Y., with 
a view to increasing the dimensions thereof to mect the demands of 
present and prospective commerce.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, what is the proposition 
with this survey? Is this to carry out the idea of the Welland 
Canal or is it in conjunction with the Erie Canal? 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I will state for the benefit 
of the gentleman that this provision has nothing to do with the 
proposed ship canal or the barge canal to extend from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario. That is the proposition submitted by a 
colleague of mine, and I think his idea was to construct a canal 
or a channel to compete with the Canadian Channel at the Wel- 
land Canal that is now being completed at the expenditure of 
a great deal of money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain what his propo- 
sition is in the amendment just now submitted? 

Mr. DRISCOLL. For a great many years at Buffalo, or at 
the harbor of Buffalo, conditions have been congested, especially 
in the outer harbor. From the outer harbor to the fork, prob- 
ably a distance of 500 feet, a narrow-neck channel, the space 
is less than 200 feet. 

That channel is obstructed by a line of boats that generally 
anchor along what is known as the Delaware trestle. Leading 
from there up into Buffalo Creek or the Buffalo Ship Canal, 
on account of the great increase in commerce coming up through 
the concrete locks, we feel that a general survey would be very 
beneficial not only to the pert of Buffalo but to every State bor- 
dering upon the Great Lakes; and that is our reason for asking 
for this survey. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this is no canalization scheme? 

Mr. DRISCOLL. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Merely an inner-harbor proposition? 

Mr. DRISCOLL. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Overpeck Creck, N. J., from Little Ferry to Leonia. 


Mr. RICKETTS, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has brought into this 
House II. R. 12193, designated as a bill making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

For more than a week past this bill has been under considera- 
tion. Numerous and various amendments have been offered to 
certain of its provisions by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
rear], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], and others, and 
nearly all of these mnendments have been turned down by the 
House, 

The consideration of this bill from day to day has been espe- 
cially interesting. Many heated discussions have been had upon 
the merits and demerits of certain provisions of the bill. I have 
taken no part in the discussion, but I have listened attentively 
ta the persuasive arguments offered, both for and against numer- 
eas provisions of the bill. I have also carefully read each and 
every item in this bill, and have read many portions of the 
hearings, and to one who is serving his first term in this House 
I confess the recommendation for the appropriations provided for 
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in this bill are astounding, to say the least of them. So much 
So, if you please, as to constrain me, in order that I might vote 
intelligently on the various amendments that have been offered 
or may hereafter be offered, and that I might be able to vote 
either for or against this bill when it comes up for final passage, 
to make some investigation with reference to the appropriations 
beer’ made by Congress in relation to the subject matter of 

e ; 

The first. appropriation for rivers was made by Congress on 
the 6th of April, 1802, in the sum of $30,000, and each and every 
year since that time Congress has appropriated various sums of 
money for the improvement and protection of rivers, canals, and 
harbors. 

The report of the Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives on January 12, 
1915, shows that Congress has appropriated from year to year, 
commencing with the first appropriation on the 6th of April, 
1802, to certain States and Territories for the protection, pres- 
ervation, and maintenance of their rivers, canals, and harbors 
the following sums of money, to wit: 


PUI sh eon perme teen cn ae at $9, 115, 230. 60 
p REN = RRS ARSENIO Tipsy en tata Py a ae oa Ea ee EROS DN 513, . 00 
Arkansas 1, 871, 501. 05 


California 


Maryland — — 


C on on ——̃ —ͤ—ꝓ—— — 91 
Michigan 59, 378, 884. 50 
Minnesota , 699, 238. 20 
Miep , 848, 490. 95 
url 224, 000. 00 
Montana 8 14, 750. 00 
New Hampshire. ĩ ee ð v 1.119, 471.00 
New, e ...... 1, B14, 272571 
New Tork — — 57, 161, 356. 20 
11, 190, 257. 92 

„423, 789. 53 

5, 816, 879. 55 

5, 082, 468. 73 

785, . 00 

8, 134, 002. 82 

10, 600, 536. 64 

356, 853. 00 

40, 135, 890. 38 

983, 085. 20 

10, 797, 518. 58 

, 394, 332. 00 

, 559, 965. 42 

16, 484, 000. 05 


Now, it seems to me that it has been the policy of Congress 
for many years to make appropriations for the protection and 
maintenance of rivers, canals, and harbors of the United States. 
These annual appropriations have been made from the begin- 
ning of the Government down to the present time. Besides 
these enormous appropriations which have been made by Con- 
gress from year to year, additional miscellaneous appropria- 
tions have been made aggregating $409,947,557.97. These vari- 
ous appropriations reach the grand total of $850,551,708.25. 

Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that there is a deficit in the 
United States Treasury at the end of this fiscal year of $50,- 
097,315? Is it not more the wonder that this Government has 
escaped bankruptcy? 

I am frank to admit that the great national harbors of the 
Atlantic and Pacific and of the Great Lakes should be protected 
and maintained. The appropriations heretofore made, year 
after year, with reference to these harbors have been entirely 
appropriate and in the interest of the people of this Nation and 
of this Government. Now, it is proposed by this bill to appro- 
priate this year the sum of $39,608,410 for the various projects 
enumerated in the present rivers and harbors bill. Of course, 
there can be no question but what there are many meritorious 
projects set forth in the present bill, and I again most heartily 
support this bill to that extent. There are, however, many un- 
meritorious projects provided for in the bill which require the 
expenditure of several millions of dollars, and which, in my 
judgment, is entirely unnecessary. 

I feel that it is the part of gross extravagance to spend about 
twenty millions of dollars on inland rivers, canals, and lakes 
that are of but little importance to the people of this Nation. 
They are, no doubt, of great interest to the inhabitants of the 
yarious States, and the States in which these rivers are located 
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should make provision for their repair and maintenance. I do 
not feel that these small rivers, lakes, and harbors should be 
provided for in a national way or by an appropriation from the 
National Treasury on the part of Congress. 

I know that those in favor of this bill will say to us that we 
do not understand the situation and location of these various 
small rivers, canals, and harbors; that we are not advised with 
reference to the needs of the people who use these rivers and 
harbors; and that consequently we ought not to make any objec- 
tion to this lavish expenditure. I further clearly understand 
that new Members of Congress are presumed to be seen and not 
heard; that the older Members of Congress, who have had years 
of experience with this appropriation, are well advised with 
reference to the merits of the same, and that new Congressmen 
should follow the advice and counsel of their seniors in Congress 
with reference to appropriations. I can not subscribe to this 
‘theory. I want to vote for this bill because of the several meri- 
torious projects contained therein, but I feel that the bill should 
be pruned and shorn of a great many of the immaterial projects 
that it contains. This is an omnibus bill, so framed as to em- 
barrass. Members who would like to support its meritorious pro- 
visions, but who can not do so without supporting unmeritorious 
provisions contained in it. 

ECONOMY, 

Both the Republican and Democratic Parties have declared in 
their numerous platforms in years gone by for economy. The 
Democratic Party in its platform of 1912 declared -in part as 
follows: 

‘We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways with econom 
a) ciency so as to permit their navigation by vessels of stan 

The Republican Party in its platform of 1912 provided in part 
as follows: 


The Mississippi River is the Nation's draina; ditch. Its flood 

waters, gathered from 31 States and the Dominion of Canada, con- 

stitute an ee Toro which breaks the levees and pours its 

of acres of the richest land in the Union; 

mails, impedes commerce, and causes great loss of life and 

property. These floods are national in scope and the disasters they 
‘produce serio 


not cope with giant problem, hence, we believe the Federal Govern- 
m of the burden of its control so 


ment ought to assume a fair proportio: 
as to prevent the disasters from recurring floods. 

Now, it will be seen that the Democratic Party in its plat- 
form proposes to deal with these appropriatlons in an economical 
way, and the Republican Party in its platform proposes to as- 
sume a fair proportion of the burden with reference to the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the rivers in the Mississippi Valley. 

I had ‘hoped that many of the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Fear] and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr.:Goop] and others would be adopted and to that end 
I supported the various amendments offered. However, I am 
convinced that it is the purpose and intention of a majority of 
the Membership of this House, regardless of their party affillia- 
tion, to pass this appropriation bill involving this great ex- 
penditure regardless of the consequences and without knowing 
where the money is to come from. 

‘The appropriations by Congress have constantly increased 
since 1910, and the appropriations that must of necessity be 
made by this Congress will far surpass any that have been made 
in the history of the Government. 
burden.of raising the money? It is the taxpayer of the country. 
There can be no question but what this Congress must provide 
for these lavish appropriations through the enactment of an in- 
heritance tax, an additional income tax, a tax on the shipment 
of manufactured war munitions, an additional tax on spiritous 
and malt liquors, and possibly an additional tax on corporations, 
automobiles, gasoline, oll, iron, and steel, and, in short, place a 
direct tax upon all the business interests of the country. 

I do not claim to be familiar with all the facts surrounding 
these various projects, but the facts have been pretty thoroughly 
thrashed out on the floor of this House in the discussions had 
during the consideration of this bill, and there is a marked dis- 
crepancy in the conclusions reached with reference to the vari- 
ous provisions of the bill. This diserepancy has tended more 
‘to confuse than to enlighten. When you stop to think that we 
are about to spend nearly forty million dollars of the people's 
money, it seems to me that we ought to be certain that the 
expenditure of this amount of money is really necessary. 

I do not mean to criticize the committee. ‘This practice has 
gone on for so many years, and the various States have annually 
received their proportionate appropriation so regularly, that 
many of the members of the committee and of this House really 
and sincerely believe that this appropriation should be made, 
and that it is in the interest of the people of the Nation. I re- 


gret that Congress should ‘have drifted into such a false posi- 
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tion. There are many distinguished Members on both sides of 
this House, men who have given these matters careful and long 
consideration, who fully believe that this appropriation is 
greatly in excess of what it should be. Besides, from present 
indications, these appropriations are to be made continuously 
from year to year, and no one knows when Congress will cease 
to make such appropriations. Some one has said to me that no 
appropriation bill is more carefully scrutinized by the Members 
of this House than the rivers and harbors appropriation ‘bill. 
This may be true, but if this is a fair example of legislation in 
the interest of economy, then I confess that I do not understand 
the meaning of the term. 

Congress has heretofore appropriated $493,725 for the im- 
provement, repair, and maintenance of the Ocmulgee River in 
Georgia, and the present Congress proposes to appropriate 
$53,000 this year for the repair, improvement, and maintenance 
of the Altamahee, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers in Georgia. 

Congress has appropriated heretofore $285,750 for work on 
the Oconee River in Georgia, and the sum of $493,725 for work 
on Jekyl Greek in Georgia. Congress has appropriated $1,728,- 
154.24 for the protection and maintenance of the White River 
in Arkansas, and it is proposed to make an additional appro- 
priation this year. For many years exceptions have been taken, 
both by Members of Congress and by the press of the country 
to these unmeritorious expenditures, and I have felt it to be 
my duty to give expression to my views with reference to this 
matter, so that the people of the district whom I have the honor 
to represent may know what has been done by Congress with 
reference to the appropriations provided for for the various 
projects in this bill. 

The people of the Nation as a whole ought to know just what 
is going on in Congress with reference to the expenditure of 
public money. There seems to me to be considerable pork in 
this bill, and I hope the committee will consent to some of the 
amendments offered here so that I may be able to support the 
bill for the meritorious items which it contains. If the com- 
mittee will eliminate the insignificant projects contained in this 
bill, for which large and extravagant appropriations are sought 
to be made, and clean up the bill and get rid of this pork, then 
I would be glad to vote for it. In fact, there are many Mem- 
bers here who would be glad to vote for it, but so long as the 
bill remains in its present form I do not see my way clear 
to vote for it. Why not take the pork out of it? Why waste 
public money in this reckless way? The Government needs 
the money, and needs it badly. I believe in economy in admin- 
istering the affairs of the Nation, and I am unequivocally 
against such reckless and wholesale extravagance. 

We are transacting business for the people, and we should 
protect the interests of those whom we represent. That is my 
sense of feeling in the matter, and I shall be governed accord- 
ingly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Channel connecting York River, Va., with Back Creek to Slaight's 
Wharf, with a view securing a depth of 10 fect and widths of 200 
and 100 feet, respectively. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, after line 6, insert: 

“Northwest River, Va. and N. C., with a view to its Improvement 
from its mouth as far up as may be practicable.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Beach Creek, Va., with a view to increasing the dimensions of the 
channel to a depth of 6 feet and a width of 60 feet. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Cierk will report. 

The Clerk read 2s follows: 

36, after line 10, insert: 

“Mattaponi River, Va., with a view to removing the bars and secur- 
ing increased depth of water at the mouth. 

Queens C: , Va., with a view to securing increased depth of water 
at the mouth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was ‘taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Escambia River, Fla. 

Mr. BURGESS. “Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, line 28, insert: 

“One Mile Creek, 

“Bayou Manannota, Ala.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURGESS. I also offer the following amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 37, after line 23, insert: 

“ Key West Harbor, Fla., with a view to removing the middle ground. 
“ Onosohatchee River, Fla.“ 3 

Mr. MANN. What is the proposition with reference to re- 
moving the “middle ground ” at Key West? 

Mr. SEARS. That is the name of it. It is known as the 
“middle ground.“ As I understand it, there is a mud bank in 
the harbor of Key West, aud by removing same—and the ex- 
pense will not be much—it will give approximately 26 feet of 
water, and a very much wider channel. One of the steamship 
companies going into Key West is now building a boat 440 feet 
long, for the purpose of handling the commerce at this harbor, 
and unless this middle ground“ is removed the same can not 
he done as the channel will not be wide enough. As a matter of 
fact, there should be an appropriation in this bill for the purpose 
of removing this “ middle ground,” and I am satisfied the same 
would have been included, in view of the importance of the 
harbor as a naval base, as well as from a commercial stand- 
point, if the committee had not unanimously decided not to in- 
clude any new projects. 

I trust there will be no opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burgess]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burcess: Page 37, line 23, insert “One 
Mile Creek and Bayou Marmotte, Ala.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bayous des Cannes and Nezpique, La. 


Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Cooper] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
when the distinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
made his speech opening this debate, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Eare] interrupted to say that the aggregate expenditures 
had been $680,000,000. I rose, not knowing the facts concerning 
the total expenditure, and asked a question: 

Mr, Cooper of Wisconsin. I should like to ask one question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, Coorer of Wisconsin. I notice in the speech of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Freirn] made on January 13 that he made the 
following statement: S 

Mr. Speaker, we haye paid out of the Government Treasury over 
$850,000,000 for 8 

Now, has $850,000,000 been paid out of the Treasury in actual money? 

I made that inquiry because I did not know. The gentleman 
from Florida answered : 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is not my understanding, nnd I have gene over 
the matter very closely. I think the error of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR] arose from the fact that he was considering appro- 
priations rather than expenditures, 

Mr. Frean. Unquestionably. Almost anyone would understand that 
by reading the speech as a whole. That was the intention, 

Whereupon, the gentleman from Florida said: 

But the gentleman cailed me to task awhile ago, and insisted that I 

+ was wrong when I used the word “ expenditures,” 

Mr. Chairman, that speech covers 45 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and I had not had time to read it very carefully, 
at least, not all of it, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. = 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin usks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That speech covers 45 pages, 90 
columns solid. Not more than half of it was delivered on the 
floor of the House. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. Sparkman], referring 
to the gentleman [Mr. Frear], interrupted and said: 

But the gentleman called me to task awhile ago, and insisted that I 
was wrong when I used the word “ expenditures.” 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] had criticized 
the gentleman from Florida, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, for having used the word “ expenditures ” wrongly ; 
but when I asked the question to elicit information as to the 
sense in which the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] him- 
self had used the words “ paid out of the Treasury,” the gentle- 
man replied that I ought to have understood that he meant 
“ appropriated.” 

In reply to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SparkKaran], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] said: 


I did not get the distinction the gentleman made at the time. 


Then the colloquy continued as follows: 


Mr. SPARKMAN, I think if the gentleman will look over his speech he 
will find that he did not make that distinction. 

Mr. FEnrau. No; I presume that was an error in expression. The 
chairman says the amount is $800,000,000, but it is impossible to say 
what the exact expenditure has been since the last report. 

Mr. Coorre of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me to make one 
comment right there? - 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin. I do not think a gentleman should be 
obliged to read 40 or 50 pages of a speech to find out what it means, 
when a gentleman says that more’ than $850,000,000 has been paid out 
of the Treasury. [Applause.] 

As a matter of fact, less than $800,000,000 had been paid out. 
The $853,000,000 were all of the appropriations for waterways 
not since 1875, but since the beginning of the. Government. Be- 
sides the $54,000,000 expended previous to 1875 there was 
$38,000,000 on hand on the Ist of January, 1916; so that the 
$54,000,000 and the $38,000,000, with their fractions, made more 
than $93,000,000 of difference between the sum actually “ paid 
out of the Treasury ” since 1875 and the amount in the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. PLATT rose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield now. Of course, 
I would not even so much as intimate that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] intended to mislead the House. I did 
not attribute or think of attributing the slightest personal 
wrongful motive to the gentleman. 

The gentleman says that I ought to have known who Prof. 
Moulton is. Will the gentleman kindly tell me in what institu- 
tion the gentleman is a professor? 

Mr. FREAR. Prof. Moulton is a professor in the University 
of Chicago, a man of acknowledged standing in the United States. 
The gentleman sitting at my right, the leader of the minority 
[Mr. Mann], knows him well, and I have heard him spoken of 
very highly by many people. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
know because of my ignorance. 

Mr. FREAR. I withdraw that remark. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There are a great many people 
in the world of whom I have never heard. There are a great 
many people in the world who have never heard of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], but they are not therefore 
necessarily ignorant. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not now. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman will find that there are others. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A few days ago I consulted 
Who's Who in America to learn about Prof. Moulton, but his 
name was not in that very voluminous book. Strange as it may 
seem, it so happened that I never heard of him until I listened 
to the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin. Now, in this 
book of Prof. Moulton he says: 

When “this investigation was undertaken the writer shared in the 


common belief that traffic of certain kinds can be carried at substan- 
tially less cost by water than by rail. 


He inclined to that view, be says, until he made a long in- 
vestigation in Europe, which was financed by the famous cloth- 
ing house of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. They gave him the 
money to go abroad, and Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin inspired 
the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


The gentleman said I did not 


The time of the gentleman from Wis- 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 


minutes more. This is important. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has declared that 
Prof. Moulton is a great expert, and speaks of Mr. Reed as 
also a great expert. Now, Mr. Reed was a county probate judge 
in Wisconsin, as I have ascertained from people who knew. 
A few years ago the Legislature of Wisconsin passed a law pro- 
viding for the appointment of a man to investigate waterways, 
and a county probate judge in La Crosse, was appointed, 2 man 
who used to be a resident of the city of Hudson, the home of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Frear. He went to Europe and 
investigated and came back. Within a short time, three or four 
years, the legislature repealed the law, and he is out of office. 
He has been here in the gallery, so a gentleman who knows him 
tells me, much interested in this matter. He is opposed to the 
improvement of inland waterways in the United States, as any- 
body can see who reads his opinions on the subject. 

Now, here is another book that was published by another pro- 
fessor in the Chicago University, entitled “ Government Regula- 
tion of Railway Rates.” It is by Prof. Hugo R. Meyer, and was 
published in 1905, just prior to the legislatién to extend the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He said: 

This book presents the conclusions forced upon the author by a pains- 


taking study of the railway question extending over some 12 years. 
> * * s * 8 * 


y 

The net result has been the disclosure of such overwhelming proof 
of the evils of State direction of industry or interference with its 
natural course, that he has become firmly convinced of the unwisdom 
of Government regulation of railways or their rates. 

Prof. Meyer was strongly against any Government regulation 
of railroad rates. He was convinced against his will about this, 
as Prof. Moulton, of the same institution, was convinced against 
his will on the subject of waterway improvements. 

Further on he said: 

The book appears at the present time because of the possibility that 
Congress, influenced by the discontent that exists in some sections of 
the 3 because of the friction necessarily incident to the trans- 
action of the complicated business of transportation, may be led to an 
act of ill-considered Jaws granting dangerously enlarged power to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. * * * 

+ > œ A fair consideration of these facts and of the conditions 
under which railroads must operate to secure their greatest efficiency 
compels the conclusion that whatever evils now exist none of them 
are at all commensurate with the harm which must result from 
bestowing the power to fix railroad rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. CONRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CONRY. Is the university with which these distinguished 
professors are connected endowed by anybody? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CONRY. By whom? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. By John D. Rockefeller—a 
great man in the world of business, but not especially an enemy 
of railways. 

Now, this book of Prof. Meyer was issued in 1905, just before 
the tremendous struggle came on in the House of Representatives 
over the Hepburn bill to grant more power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In 1903 I had introduced a bill conferring 
power on the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate rail- 
road rates, the first bill of that kind ever introduced by a Member 
from Wisconsin in either House of Congress. We know the tre- 
mendous struggle that went on here to force the legislation 
through the two Houses of Congress. 

Prof. Moulton's book, published in 1912, financed by Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx and supervised by Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, 
is an argument against—and I have looked it through care- 
fully—against all waterway improvement unless it be some 
harbor where railroads have terminals. He is opposed to water- 
way improvement, as the other professor was opposed to railway- 
rate regulation. I do not recognize either him or Mr. Reed as 
an authority to whom I must always yield my judgment as to 
what is best for the industrial development of the country. On 
the title-page Mr. Moulton is not called a professor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, e 

Mr. FESS. Dr. Moulton is the son of Dr. W. J. Moulton, 
who was brought from Oxford, England, by President Harper 
when he opened the University of Chicago under the reorgan- 
ization in 1893 or 1894, and this Dr. Moulton received his de- 
gree in the Chicago University. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What year? 

Mr. FESS. I could not give the gentleman the exact year, 
but I think prior, of course, to the writing of that book, 

Rak COOPER of Wisconsin. The book was published in 
1912. 

Mr. FESS. Then, quite a time before that. The Dr. Moul- 
ton, whose book the gentleman has, was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has again-expired, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 30 seconds more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I say after careful examination 
of this book of Moulton's, so often cited by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, that from cover to cover it is an elaborate argument 
against anything like the improvement of rivers in the United 
States for transportation purposes, and that Prof. Moulton is 
just as strongly opposed to such improvements as the other pro- 
fessor—Prof. Meyer—was opposed to Government regulation of 
railway rates. ~ 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon, | 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Byrns of Tennessee for one week, on account of. 
death in family. 

To Mr. Hr for this week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Farr for three days, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Moonry for one week, on account of illness in family. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I report back to the House the bill H. R. 
10385, the Indian appropriation bill. (H. Rept. 514.) 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Arizona any sug- 
gestion to make in reference to it? 

Mr. MANN. It goes to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. It will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp on the subject of the middle 
ground in Key West Harbor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 2 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 11, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7093) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Stewart, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memo- - 
rial were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 14418) to authorize and direct 
the Postmaster Genera! to procure postal cars and contract 
for hauling them, and appropriating money therefor; to tha 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14419) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to have made an appropriate investi- 
gation of the Washita and other rivers in southeastern Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14420) to purchase a site 
for the erection of a post-office building in the city of Perry- 
Ville, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


1916. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14421) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-office building in the city of Flat River, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14422) to purchase a site for the erection 
of a post-oflice building in the city of Ste. Genevieve, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 14423) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a publie building thereon 
at Carthage, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14424) to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating beverages on the islands of American 
Samoa and «Guam; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. s 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 14425) prohibiting threats by 
mail against the President of the United States or against any 
officer who may by the law of succession be entitled to succeed 
to the office of President of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14426) to amend section 6 of the act enti- 
tled “An act to incorporate the American National Red Cross,” 
approved January 5, 1905; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 14427) granting additional 
leave of absence, with pay, to employees within the Federal 
classified service attending militia maneuvers or Federal in- 
struction camps; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 14428) to increase the pen- 
sions of those who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled 
in the same in the military or naval service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 14429) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at East Moline, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 14430) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to construct a foot-passenger bridge over 
Mattawoman Creek, Charles County, Md., for the use of the em- 
ployees of the Government proving grounds at Indianhead; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A resolution (H. Res, 198) making it in 
order for the Speaker to entertain motions for the consideration 
of bills of a privileged character on the first and third Mondays 
of each month; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
28) providing for the printing of the prayers of the Chaplain 
of the House during the Sixty-third Congress; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York favoring an increased Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 14431) for the relief of John 
Henry Gibbons, captain on the retired list of the United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 14432) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Perry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14433) granting 
an increase of pension to Squire Grose; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 14434) granting a pension to 
Isabella C. Waddell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14485) 
granting an increase of pension to Isaac Thacker ; to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 14436) for the relief of 
Morris Dietrich; to the Committee on War Glaiius. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 14487) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Jennie B. Darby; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14438) granting a 
pension to Charlotte M. Beckham, widow of Capt. R. H. Beck- 


ham, deceased ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 14439) granting an increase of 
pee to Margaret A. Bass; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14440) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Steinmetz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14441) for the relief 
of Lyman Bryant; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 14442) granting an increase of 
pension to William W. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14443) granting a pension to 
Frederick W. Mellor ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14444) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Helen E. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 14445) for the relief of 
George F. De Maranville; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 14446) granting a pen- 
sion to John L. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 14447) for the relief of Owen 
Matthews; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14448) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Smolinski; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14449) granting a pension to Abram Gard- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 14450) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred A. Bonney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 14451) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Roush; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 14452) granting a pension to 
George W. Burk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14453) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14454) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ellen M. Mills; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 14455) granting a pension 
to Joseph P. Weis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14456) for the relief of John J. Dooley; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 14457) granting an increase of 
pension to Stephen J. Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14458) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Tunnell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 14459) granting 
an increase of pension to William M. Mackey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14460) to correct the 
military record of Edward S. Knappen; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14461) granting 
a pension to Ella Mitchell York; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 14462) for the 
relief of George Deitz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14463) for the relief of Albert E. Kelly; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 14464) granting a pen- 
sion to James E. Whitehead; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14465) grant- 
ing a pension to Rosa E. Lilly; to the Committee on Invalid- 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 14466) granting a pension 
to Carrie A. Stittions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 14467) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph L. Reel; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 14468) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Finney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Society of 
Sponsors of the United States Navy, pledging loyalty to the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of women voters of Washington, 
favoring action on the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also (by request), petition of Health Officers’ Association of 
Los Angeles, Cal., favering Federal aid for indigent persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Board of Trade of the 
city of Newark, N. J., relative to national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of W. R. Davidson, George F. 
Guyer, Ben Butterworth, Rev. Nelson B. Kline, C. C. Ball, John 
Sterrat. Jr., J. J. Mitchell, Fred Kleine, Charles B. Graffius, 
A. E. Fox, George Proud, Clair Caldwell, R. J. Protzeller, D. B. 
Beaver, F. N. Artlex, Sidney Alsop, J. C. Wesner, Harry M. 
Finn, Alex Leslie, Samuel Jessop, Thomas Bell, Guy Leslie, 
James Bendle, Logan Long, Albert Marsh, John Bendle, jr., 
C. M. Darling, J. II. Leslie, and J. H. Temple, all of Spangler, 
Pa., in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of 104 citizens of Bethel and 
Upper St. Clair Townships, Allegheny County, Pa., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
First Christian Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Homestead; the 
New Century Club and First Presbyterian Church of Dormont; 
the United Presbyterian Church and the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Crafton; the United Presbyterian Church 
and Baptist Church of Mount Lebanon; the Civic Club of 
Bridgeville; the Beechview Methodist Church and Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer of Pittsburgh; Forest Grove Presby- 
terian Church, of Mekees Rocks; and Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, of Bridgeville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judieiary. 

Also, petition of 95 citizens of Allegheny County, Pa., favoring 
House bill 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of the faculty of the department of architecture 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, against the erection of 
the proposed power house on the Potomac Channel, near the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of 117 voters of Duquesne, Pa., favoring the 
passage of House joint resolutions 84 and 85, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States for nation- 
wide prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of John H. Martens, favoring 
passage of Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of National Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
against passage of bills relative to numbers on motor boats; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Typothet of New York City, favoring 
House bill 11621, relative to mailing catalogues, etc.,; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Association of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Employees, New York City, favoring House bill 5792, 
relative to salaries in Bureau of Animal Industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. A. McCarthy, New York City, favoring 
House bill 6915, the Griffin bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE: Memorial of Cigarmakers’ Union No. 381, 
of Watertown, Wis., favoring passage of House bill 6871, rela- 
tive to convict-made goods; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CASEY: Memorial of Pittston City District of the 
Luzerne County Sabbath School Association, State of Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Republican State 
Central Committee of Wyoming, favoring woman-suffrage 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Pineoleum Co., of New York City, favor- 
ing 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Past Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, favoring 
effectual dissolution of the Standard Oil Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. B. Shrewsbury, of New York City, favor- 
ing preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of First Baptist Young Peo- 
ple's Society of Christian Enceavor of Cambridge, Mass., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the “udiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., against the Sunday-observance bill in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Union League Club, of Chicago, 
and Society of Colonial Wars, in the District of Columbia, favor- 
ing preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, relative 
to effectual dissolution of the Standard Oil Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United States penitentiary guards at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., for increase j: pay; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Ottie W. Smith and other citi- 
zens of Alameda County, Cal., against passage of House bill 
652, Sunday-observance bill in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Ottie W. Smith and others, of Alameda 
County, Cal., against passage of bills to amend the postal law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Berkeley, Cal., favoring the passage of a bill to prohibit the 
sale of alcoholic liquors in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the board of supervisors of Alameda County, 
Cal., favoring House bill 8352, to standardize the treatment of 
tuberculosis and provide Federal aid to indigent patients; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Trinity Church, of Berkeley, Cal., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Berkeley (Cal.) Woman's Christian Teni- 
perance Union, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Western Oil Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring effectual dissolution of the Standard Oil Co.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Olin J. Stephens, of New York, retative to 
compulsery military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Pineoleum Co., of New York City, favoring 
1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of committee on provision for the feeble-minded, 
favoring House bill 13666, relative to feeble-minded in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Richey, Browne & Donald, of New York City, 
against passage of bill to regulate method of directing the work 
of Government employees ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Culver (Ind.) Military School, 
relative to amendments to the military bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of Southwestern Millers’ League, 
favoring a merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of El Paso (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, fayor- 
ing preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Civic League of Del Rio, Tex., favoring in- 
spection of dairy products; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Richey Browne & Donald, of 
New York City, against passage of a bill to regulate the method 
of directing the work of Government employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Ohio Association Volunteer Retired List, 
relative to Volunteer officers’ retirement bill; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Pineoleum Co., of New York City, favor- 
ing 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of citizens of Old Town, Me., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 12449, to 
pension John G. Monroe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of Ministerial Association of Med- 
ford, Presbyterian Church of Creswell, Woman's Civic Improve- 
ment Club of Creswell, sundry citizens of Oregon, and citizens 
of Linn, Oreg., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of Mrs. J. E. Laurence and 7 other 
citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., opposing the passage of House bills 
6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Toads. 

Also, petition of Tula A. Robertson and 34 other citizens of 
Flagstaff, Ariz., favoring the adoption of a prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Rey. J. B. Buckey and 
47 others, of Salineyille, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of American Flint Glass Works Local Union, 
Toronto, Ohio, against repeal of the seamen’s act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of 28 citizens 
of Seattle, and Perseverance Lodge, No. 121, International 


Order of Good Templars, of Seattle, Wash., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of a number of citizens of Cumber- 
land, Md., opposing the passage of House bill 8348; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Akeley, Minn., 
protesting against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Gerrit Masselink and 18 others, of 
Big Rapids, Mecosta County, Mich., favoring passage of woman- 
suffrage amendment: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of Pioneer Methodist Church 
of St. Johns, Portland, Oreg., favoring the establishment of a 
Federal motion-picture commission; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of Central Presbyterian Church, of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring the establishment of a Federal motion-picture 
commission; to the Committee on E:lucation, 

Also, petition. of First United Brethren Church, of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring establishment of a Federal motion-picture com- 
mission; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of citizens of Lamont, Mich., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Crawford 
County, Wis., against bills to amend the postal law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and organizations of Wis- 
consin, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Patrick's Church, for the Federal-censorship bill for moving. 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Federation of Catholic Societies, for the 
Federal-censorship bill for moving pictures; to the Committee on 
Education, 

Also, petition of Homer City Council, No. 199, Junior Order 
United Ameriean Mechanics, against the Fitzgerald postal bill 
and the Siegel postal bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 57 citizens of Indiana County, Pa,, favoring 
a Christian amendment to Constitution of United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and organizations of the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Brotherhood Class of Clifton- 
dale, Sangus, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the State of Massachusetts favor- 
ing embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of the widows of soldiers of the 
United States, who reside in the city of Ithaca, N. X., favor- 
ing the passage of the Ashbrook widows’ pension bill, House 
bill 11707; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Mrs. Ellen L. Rupert and 
others of Rockport, III., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Joe Senger and 79 other 
residents of Franklin Grove, III., favoring national prohibition ; 
to. the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Supervisors: of Alameda 
County, Cal., favoring House bill 8325; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Health Officers’ Association of Los 
Angeles Couuty, Cal., favoring Federal aid for indigent persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of International Christian En- 
den vor of Congregational Church at Crete, Nebr., favoring pro- 
hibition im the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
14415 for relief of O. W. Lindsley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Petition of A. E. Peck Manu- 
facturing Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., against continuance of 
tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Calhoun Commercial Club of Minneapolis, 
Minn., relative to national control of the Mississippi River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: Petition of sundry citizens of. Downs, 
Ala., against bills to amend. the postal laws; to the Committee 
op the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition, of sundry citizens of Samson, Ala., relative to 
rural-credits legislation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and organizations of the 
State of Alabama, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
and organizations of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, STEPHENS of California: Memorial of Women’s 
Conference of Jewish Organizations, Los Angeles, and Cremieux 
Lodge, San Francisco; also communications from Edward F. 
Mullen and 21 others of Los Angeles, all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring peaceful settlement of international disputes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Building Material Dealers Creditors’ Asso- 
ciation, Sebastian Kraemer, E. H. Porter, and F. W. Enderly, 
alk of Los Angeles, Cal, protesting against the stamp tax on 
bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Women’s Club, of Lodi, Cal., and the Cali- 
fornia. Federation of Women's Clubs, San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring appropriations for Yosemite National Park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of Board of Supervisors, Alameda, and Health 
Officers’ Association of Los Angeles, both in the State of Cali- 


fornia, favoring. Federal aid for indigent. consumptiyes; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Mary R. Moore and 33 others of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring the Warren bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Also, petition of Jefferson Davis Chapter, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the Works 
bill for the relief of Confederate veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of California Associated Societies for the Con- 
servation. of Wild Life, favoring a national-park service; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Palisade, 
Colo., against passage of compulsory Sunday observance bills; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, TEMPLE: Petition of J. A. Forsythe and 15 other 
citizens. of Beaver and Lawrence Counties, favoring a Chris- 
tian amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of F. H. Evarts and 43 others, of 
New Haven, Conn., favoring bills to amend the postal law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of United States Penitentiary 
guards at Leavenworth, Kans., for increase of pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Society of the Chagres, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, relative to resolution to reward members of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. WASON: Petitions of John A. Scott and 10 other resi- 
dents of Bennington, Miss F. L. Edwards and 21 other residents 
of Bennington, N. H., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, resolution of Bennington Grange, of Bennington, N. H., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE. 
Tonspax, April II, 1916. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thy name bas been the hope and inspiration 
of our Nation in all its history. In the time of our conscious 
weakness our fathers called upon Thy name. Thou didst de- 
liver us. Thou didst give us power. In the day of our 
conscious, strength and greatness we call upon Thy name that 
we forget not Thy benefits to, us and that we may remember 
Thou hast a purpose in all that Thou hast ministered unto 
us as a Nation. Thou hast sent us upon a mission among the 
nations of the earth. Thy kingdom is within us. We pray 
that our Nation may be in our hearts as well and that Thy 
kingdom and our Nation may be one in our hearts. With a 
divine inspiration and with a godly purpose may we address 
ourselves to the tasks of this day. For Christ's sake. Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, March 30, 1916, 
when, on request of Mr. Smrarons, and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. ; 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jasres], When the vote 
was taken yesterday afternoon I came into the Senate when the 
call had been nearly completed. Understanding that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had voted I voted. If he had been present 
he would have voted in the negative upon the proposition which 
was before the Senate. I voted in the affirmative. I, of course, 
voted under a misapprehension of the conditions. 

I make this statement to protect the Senator from Kentucky, 
who had provided a pair on this question. 


PRICE OF GASOLINE (S. DOC. NO. 403.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting a preliminary report concerning the in- 
vestigation of gasoline prices by that commission. The com- 
munication and accompanying report will be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. McCUMBER subsequently said: I should like to ask the 
Chair what was done with the report concerning gasoline? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD., å 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that it be printed also as a docu- 
ment. I think it is a matter of considerable interest to the 
country and that it should be so printed in addition to its being 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule has been either to print as a public 
document or in the Recorp, and whichever course the Senator 
chooses can be taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not asked that it be printed in the 
Recorp. I simply ask that it be printed as a document so that 
it may be available in that form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tion will be printed as a document and not printed in the 
RECORD. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of March 30 (calendar day of April 7), 
three opinions of the Judge Advocate General of the Army bear- 
ing upon various phases of the legal situation involved in 
measures pending before the two branches of Congress upon 
the reorganization of the Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Inasmuch as the communication does not 
concern the present subject of debate, I ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp when we take up the Army bill for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and accom- 
panying papers will be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and printed in the Recorp following the consideration 
or during the consideration of the Army reorganization bill. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communi- 
cations from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions 
filed by the court in the following causes: 

Mary K. Corwin, daughter and one of the heirs of Henry D. 
Kingsbury, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 397); 

Wright Bisbee v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 398); 

Warren D. Crandall v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 399) ; 

Clarence W. Denton v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 400) ; 

Albert H. Van Deusen v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 
401) ; and 

James P. Harbeson v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 402). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

* MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives by E. T. 
Taylor, Jr., one of its clerks, announced that the House dis- 
ngrees to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10385) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1917; asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; 
and had appointed Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma, Mr. Koxor, Mr. 


HAYDEN, Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mr. Norton managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3984) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4399) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such-soldiers and sailors. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, some days ago I pub- 
lished a letter which I received from Mr. Landis in reference 
to the statement I made about him. He has written me another 
letter on the subject, which disclaims knowledge of Mr. Carter. 
I ask that the letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

E. I. pu_Pont pe Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., April 10, 1916, 
Hon, Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: The CONGRESSIONAL Recor of April 7 did not 
reach me until to-day, and I hasten to write you use I want you 
to know that some one is imposing on you and lying about me. 

Under date of April 5, referring to charge made by you against me 
in letter to Mr. du Pont, I wrote you assuring you that I had nothing 
whatever to do with any provision in the House bill bearing on 
nitrates or anything else, and that I did not recall that I had ever 
spoken to any Senator or Representative at any time about nitrates 


or the fixation of atmospheric yy 
You had my letter read to the Senate and printed in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD, and you followed it with a statement explaining the 
source of your information about me and my alleged antagonism to the 
House nitrate provision. 

It appears from your statement that a man by the name of R. B. 
Carter, formerly of Albemarle County, Va., claiming to be an engineer 
employed by the Du Pont Co., states that while dining with me recently 
I told him he should not advocate a Government nitric-acid plant, 
because the Du Pont Co, was opposing such an enterprise. 

I want to say to you in all sincerity and honesty that I do not recall 
ever having met, or known, a man by the name of R. B. Carter. 1 
certainly never dined with a man by that name in recent years, 

Until I read his name in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I never heard 
of Mr. R. F. Bower, of Albemarle County, Va. 

Further than is set forth by Mr. du Pont's letter addressed to the 
Secretary of War and tbe bill accompanying it touching conditions 
under which the Du Pont Co. would undertake the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen, I have in no way interested myself in the question: 

I will appreciate it greatly if you will have this letter read from 
the Secretary’s desk. 

Very truly, yours, C. B. Lanpts. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of Local 
Branch, Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States, of the District of Columbia, remon- 
strating against the erection of a power plant in the city of 
Washington, D. C., on such a location as will mar the beauty 
of memorial structures, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Association, 
of Manila, P. I., praying that final action on legislation affect- 
ing the government of the Philippines or having to do with 
their relations with the United States be withheld until the 
European war shall have been ended, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 8. 
of St. Louis, Mo., praying for Governinent ownership of tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Honolulu, 
Hawali, praying for prohibition in the Territory of Hawaii, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
U. S. Grant Post. No. 327, Department of New York, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Brooklyn, N. X., and a petition of the 
Society of Sponsors of the United States Navy, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and of the board of governors of the India House, of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present resolutions in the nature of 
a petition adopted by the Northwest Conference, held at Spo- 
kane, Wash., March 27 and 28, 1916, on what has come to be 
called preparedness. I ask that they may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Northwest Conference on Preparedness, held at Spokane March 
27 and 28, 1916, after duly authorized call to the people of Oregon, 


1916. 


and Wyoming, 
ys of 


adopted the following 
discussion and deliber- 


ation: 
“The United States is the richest country on earth, and the most 


Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
resolutions at the conclusion of two 


vulnerable to attack. With a navy that ranks fourth in the battle 
flects of the world, it has two long ocean fronts, the Gulf of Mexico. 
the Panama Canal, ilawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico to defend. 

„It is the only great power that is content to risk its safety on a 
small navy and the unknown quantity of a volunteer army. rance, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Japan, Australia, all have 
adopted compulsory training of their youth and compulsory liability 
to xervicc in time of war, and Great Britain has now adopted a 
modified form of compulsory service. 

“In the light of these undeniable facts we call Spon Congress and 
the President to give this endangered Nation a modern and well-bal- 
anced navy, with ships enough to rd the long Pacifie coast front 
withont impairing the fleet that will always be needed to guard the 
long Atlantic front. 

“We make this appeal on the broad basis of national safety and 
welfare, This is a union, one and indissoluble. A blow at the Atlantic 
States and cities will be a blow felt by the Middle West, the Rocky 
Mountain States, and the Pacific slope, and a blow at the Pacific coast 
will be an injury to every other star in the fag. 

“The States bordering on the Pacific coast of the great Northwest 
have many wealthy and populous coast cities and towns and railroad 
and steamship terminals wholly dependent upon the traffic of the ocean 
highways lying to-day at the mercy of invading foreign powers for the 
want of national seacoast fortifications for protection from inyasion 
from the high seas. 

Therefore, with an adequate Navy in the Pacific should go ample 
provision of naval bases for the fuller protection of that Navy and the 
cities of the Pacific coast—those of Puget Sound and the Columbia River 
and of San Francisco and southern California as well. 

“We belleye, with Washington, Jefferson and Madison, and Monroe 
and Jackson, that the et aps principle of manhood duty to the flag 
should go hand in hand with manhood suffrage. 

“We believe with the military authorities of to-day—the Chief of 
Staff. the Assistant Chief of Staff, the president of the Army War Col- 
lege, the major general commanding the Department of the East, and 
practical every other military authority who has testified before the 

ilitary Affairs Committees of the House and the Senate—that this 
Nation will not have adequate, dependable, just, and democratic defense 
until it has discarded the unfair and volunteer plan and applied the 
equilable principle of universal physical, moral, and military training of 
its youto, with universal liability to serve in case of war. 

“ We believe that sufficient appropriation should be made by our State 
legislatures to provide adequate armory facilities and to meet the admin- 
istrative and incidental expenses of the National Guard troops of our 
several States when organized in accordance with the accepted plan for 
a force of citizen soldiery contained in the pending Federal legislation 
which we have indorsed. 

“We urge all business and professional men to at once give patriotic 
personal ear and service as auxiliaries to the existing National Guard 
and Naval Militia and to business men’s military lectures and citizens’ 
camps, to the end that every citizen will voluntaril 
some assistance to changing the United States of 
fended treasure land 

“Compulsory training of the country’s youth will tend powerfully to 
the correction of 1 evils and make our people more efficient in all 
the industries and arts of peace. We place it first, therefore, in the 
consideration of plans of national defense recommended by the country’s 
ablest military and naval authorities as they have testified before the 
committees of the Senate and the House. 

“To their plans aud their counsel we will cheerfully yield our local 
interests everywhere. 

»The Chamberlain bill from the Senate committee follows closely the 
recommendations of the cago di duly constituted military advisers. It 
should be adopted, and we will call upon the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the five States sending delegates to this convention—Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon—to support it with the 
voice, vote, and influence. 


“Whereas it has become absolutely admitted, through practicai be dag 
cation, that the countrys, even in time of ce and more urgently in 
time of war, demands the construction of highways across this con- 
tinent, to be used in case of war in re g the invasion of a 
foreign power or in offensive warfare for the transportation of munl- 
tions of war from coast to coast, from the interior: Therefore 


“ Resolved, That we urge upon Congress ap ropriations in aid of such 
highways as may be deemed necessary for military operations. 

* Resolved, That ample supplies o are and potash are an essen- 
tial part of the preparedness of the United States to meet the emergency 
that would be created by war, and a comprehensive plan for conducting 
55 and doing the other things necessary to develop these indus- 
tries in our own country must be an essential part of a broad plan for 
industrial and military preparedness,” 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a memorial of the Commercial 
Club of Jamestown, N. Dak., remonstrating against the imposi- 
tion of a tax on gasoline, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minot, 
N. Dak., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Leonard, 
Pekin, Dunn Center, Wildrose, Kulm, McClusky, and Niagara, 
all in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Austin and Pampa, in the State of Texas, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Union of Fan- 
nin County, Tex., remonstrating against section 11 of the so- 


and at once give 
erica into a de- 
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ealled cotton-futures bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Waco and 
Keene, in the State of Texas, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Comanche, 
Palacios, and Canyon, in the State of Texas, and a petition of 
sundry citizens of Oil City, Pa., praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Saw- 
telle, Cal., praying for national prohibition, which was referre: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Conconully, 
Oakville, and Mount Vernon, all in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for compul- 
sory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Clifton, Colo., praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Prescott, 
Mich., praying for the creation of a system of rural credits, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Morenci, 
Mich., praying for an investigation into the price of gasoline, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying for an investigation into conditions sur- 
rounding the marketing of dairy products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against any change being made in the parcel-post 
law, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hillsdale 
and Dundee, in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Kalispell and Somers, in the State of Montana, remonstrating 
against appropriations for sectarian purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Old Town, Me., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and Los Angeles, all in the State of 
California, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Pittsburg, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant pensions to employees of the Postal Service, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, of Lakin, Kans., praying for prohibition 
in the island of Porto Rico, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 
` Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of St. Johns, Oreg., praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Salem, 
Oreg., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Baptist Church, and the Presby- 
terian Church, all of Wellsville. in the State of Kansas, praying 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Louisville, 
Junction City, La Harpe, Gaylord, Newton, Jefferson, Atchison, 
Goddard, Wichita, Lucas, Onaga, Lost Springs, and Alton, all in 
the State of Kansas, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Chanute, 
Garnett, Kansas City, Ottawa, and Pittsburg, all in the State 
of Kansas, praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to employees in the Postal Service, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lawrence 
and Topeka, in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. í 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Dwight, 
Olathe, Lenexa, Wakefield, Manhattan, Lairds Creek, Bronson, 
Detroit, Mount Pleasant, Arkansas City, Princeton, Altoona, 
Earlton, Stover, Carbondale, Overbrook, Fredonia, Burlington, 
Horton, Baldwin, and Ozawkie, all of the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against any change being made in the parcel-post 
law, which were referred to the Committee on Post Ofuces and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions of the General Court of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts relative to the conditions 
of destitution in Poland and to the entry of food therein. I ask 
that the resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Reiations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: i 

Tun COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 


Resolutions relative to the conditions of destitution in Poland and to 
è thè entry of food therein. 


Whereas, according to reliable information, the situation in the bellig- 
erent countries of Europe is such that the inhabitants of Poland and 
the invaded districts of Russia are dying of starvation ; and 

Whereas it has been authoritatively presented that the only solution for 
this problem is to increase the available food supply in said territory 
from outside sources — Po A the medium of an organization similar 
to the present Commission for the Relief of Belgium: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Massachusetts are hereby requested to take early and concerted action 
to ig J before the United States Department of State the awful plight 
of the inhabitants of these districts, with a view to having representa- 
tions made to the Governments of thé belligerent nations that the im- 
portation of foodstuffs therein be made pe ble. 

Resolved, That copies ot these resolutions, attested by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth, be sent by said official to each of the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts. 

In house of representatives, adopted March 17, 1916. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence March 22, 1016. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of West New- 
ton, Mass., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Watertown, 
Mass., praying that an appropriation be made to provide for the 
construction of a national leprosarium, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Belchertown, 
Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Massachusetts State 
Branch of the Woman's Peace Party, remonstrating against the 
acquisition of any Mexican territory at any time or under any 
circumstances, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pittsfield, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Worcester, 
Muss., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide for a 
reclassification of the employees of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 


try, Department of Agriculture, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a resolution adopted by 
the Rotary Club of Saginaw, Mich., which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


3 cig Cr un, 
Hon. WM. ALDEN SMITH, E MERG AITE RIR 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My DEAR SENATOR : The Saginaw Rotary Club, at its meeting yester- 
day, adopted unanimously the 5 resolution, which, i accords 
ance with its terms, I have the honor to smit herewith : 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of this club be instructed to communi- 
cate with our representatives in Congress, requesting them to give 
hearty support in the most adequate and effective measures for national 
preparedness which may be poss‘ble of enactment by the present Con- 


j Respectfully, yours, Max P. HEAVENRICH, Secretary. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by 
the City Commission of Jackson, Mich., which I ask may be 
printed in the Rxconn. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Cry or Jackson, W 
Hon. Wa. ALDEN SMITH, ETE eie 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


$ Commission of Jackson, Mich., favor tho 
passage by Congress of a providing for pensions for Federal em- 
— if incapacitated by old age or disability after 25 years of service; 
sas — —— That f th luti 

esolved, a copy o ese resolutions be sent to each of the 
United States Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State 


of aae wa 
[SEAL C. H. Vepvrr, City Clerk. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a communication from 
members of Pisgah No. 34, Independent Order of B'nai 
Pra of Detroit, Mich., which I ask may be printed in the 

ECORD. 


There being no objection, the communication was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Detnoit, Micu., April 3, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH. t ii ” 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Drar SeExaTUR: The members of the Pisgah Lodge, No. 34, of the 
Independent Order of B'nai B'rith, are unalterably opposed to the Bur- 
nett immigration bill because of the literacy test and because of the 
pro) increase in the head tax. 

e wish to assure you that as American citizens we are heartily in 
favor of legislation excluding immigrants who are diseased. criminal 
or insane. e are of the bellef, however, that if there is need to amen 

the present immigration law, such amendment should be confined to the 
exclusion of the mentally, morally, and physically unfit. 

It is a well-known fact that not only are there many criminals among 
those who can read and write, but quite a number of criminals are even 
highly educated. 

As to the increase of head tax, it seems to us that there is no need 
for such increase, in view of the fact that there is a surplus of millions 
of dollars to the account of the Immigration Service in the Treasury of 
the United States at present. 
auto most emphatically protest against the passage of the 

This country has been and should remain open to all honest and worthy 

ts, regardless of 3 3 race, or creed. 

Trusting that you will give is protest your most earnest considera- 


‘tion, we are, 


Respectfully, yours, 
gs 4 Lovis Jamus ROSENBERG, 


Ohairman. 

ADOLPH FREUND, 
Secretary Temple Beth El. 

A. M. HERSHMAN 
Rabbi Congregation Schaare Fedecu. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have received a telegram from citizens of 
Grafton, N. Dak., which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


Grarron, N. DAK., April 4, 1916. 
Hon. A. J, Gronna, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Grafton and vicinity is deeply interested in National Guard legis- 
lation. If the d is 9 by 1 tion now, what can we 
look for even but conscription to ntain adequate national de- 
fense? Will you not support Lee and Cummins amendments in prefer- 
ence to section 56, Chamberlain bill? Grafton has maintained a Na- 
tional Guard company for over 30 years, of which we are justly proud. 
Its record and that of the whole regiment in the Spanish-American War 
is one which the whole State can read with pleasure, for practically 
every man in the volunteered when the call came. Give the 
National Guard a fair chance, and we are confident the people will 
support them in preference to any form of the continental-army plans. 

= 2 Page ER 5 
. W. Kisser, Druggist, 
N. B. Erie, Merchant, 
CAPSER, Merchant, 

J E. Gray, Lawyer, 

Direetors of Grafton Commercial Club. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1916. 


He also presented the memorial of G. H. Mardeu, of Madison, 
Me., remonstrating against Federal censorship of motion pic- 
tures, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4810) for the issuance of a patent for 
certain Government land to Benjamin F. Robinson and John 
Dows, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 388) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4746) granting the city 
of Portland, Oreg., the right to purchase certain lands for pub- 
lie-park purposes, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 339) thereon. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 5348) to authorize 
the exchange of lot 10, section 19, township 45 north, range 114 
west, sixth principal meridian, for certain private lands needed 
in connection with the construction of Jackson Lake Reseryoir, 
Wyo., and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 340) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 8986) granting certain coul lands to the town of 
Kaycee, Wyo., reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 342) thereon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4) to 
provide for the purchase of n site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Bingham Canyon, in the State of Utah, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
341) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 28) to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting to the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado, 
certain lands therein described for water reservoirs,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 343) thereon. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5220) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county commissioners 
of Warren County, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River, in the borough of Warren, county of Warren, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, and I submit a report (No. 335) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
cidered to be cngrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FLINT RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
9923) granting the consent of Congress to the county of 
Mitchell or to the county of Baker, both in the State of 
Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River, aud I 
submit a report (No. 336) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, rend the third time, and passed. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10139) 
to authorize the city of Fairmont to construct and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of Fair- 
mont, in the State of West Virginia, and I submit a report (No. 
337) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. HARDWICK. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (S. 5407) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due the 
Government by the city of Augusta, Ga, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will not object to the bill being considered at 
this time, but, Mr. President, as long as the calendar under 
Rule VIII contains 18 pages of bills to which there is no objec- 
tion, I am going to object to the consideration of other bills until 
the calendar is considered. We might just as well make the 
ealendar twice 18 pages and then perhaps enough Senators would 
be interested in it to take it up. Iam not going to object to the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator. 
gency proposition. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that so much 
of the provisions of the act of March 4, 1911, making appropria- 
tions for the sundry civil expenses of the Government as relates 
to the United States post office and courthouse at the city of 
Augusta, Ga., be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to extend the 
time of payment of the amount due the Government by the city 
of Augusta for a period of five years, without interest, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States retaining title to the property until 
payment in full is made by the city, but delivering possession and 
use of the property, without rental or other charges, to the city 
of Augusta pending such payment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. . 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 5441) for the relief of the heirs of Albert Sidney 
Johnston (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: £ 

A bill (S. 5442) to acquire a site and for the erection and com- 
pletion thereon of a public building in the city of Vallejo, Cal. ; 

A bill (S. 5443) to acquire a site and for the erection and 
completion thereon of a public building in the city of Richmond, 
Cal. (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5444) to acquire a site and for the erection and com- 
pletion thereon of a public building in the city of Palo Alto, Cal. 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5445) to acquire a site and for the erection and com- 
pletion thereon of a public building in the city of Placerville, 
Cal. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5446) granting an increase of pension to Heien A. 
Gibbs (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 5447) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Taylor, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5448) to confer jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Minnesota to hear, try, and de- 
termine the value of certain pine timber; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 5449) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Weidle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5450) to amend section 108, chapter 5, of the act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

A bill (S. 5451) to regulate the binding and tying of cotton 
bales in interstate or foreign commerce or intended for inter- 
state or foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 5452) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Thomas; and 

A bill (S. 5453) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Pettit; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5454) granting a pension to Robert Webb Banks; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5455) granting an increase of pension to Henry Curl 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5456) granting a pension to Mark M. Coffman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 


This is an emer- 
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By Mr. SMOOT: 


A bill (S. 5487) granting a pension to Henry Weese (with 


A bill (S. 5457, granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. | accompanying papers); 


Workman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 5458) to amend section 4747 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to pensions (with accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 5459) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Robert Letherby; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

A bill (S. 5460) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Stebbins; 
and 

A bill (S. 5461) granting a pension to Verona H. Coon; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 5462) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca 
Ramsey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 5463) granting a pension to Rosario F. Freemault; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5464) granting a pension to William A. Bowens 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5465) granting an increase of pension to Annie K. 
Ames (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 5466) to open abandoned military reservations in 
the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 5467) for the relief of John B. O'Sullivan; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 5468) granting a pension to Nellie Loucks; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5469) granting an increase of pension to Soren V. 
Ox (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sio 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5470) granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
x today (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5471) for the relief of Peter Carroll and others, 
lately laborers employed by the United States military authori- 
ties in and about Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5472) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
J. Beck (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5473) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
James (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5474) granting an increase of pension to T. Ewing 
W. Elliott (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5475) granting a pension to Jennie Y. Brandon 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5476) granting an increase of pension to Morgan W. 
Jones (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5477) granting a pension to Mary J. Evans (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5478) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Shaw (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5479) granting a pension to Joseph J. Wood (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5480) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Patterson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5481) granting a pension to Elizabeth Crockett 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5482) granting a pension to Hattie W. Hurst (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5483) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Culler (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5484) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Mayabb 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5485) granting a pension to Annie S. Gradle (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5486) granting an increase of pension to J. O. 
Griflith (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 5488) granting a pension to Charlotte Ann Ury 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5489) granting a pension to Della E. Pierce (with 
accompanying papers) ; : 

A bill (S. 5490) granting a pension to John A. Pryor (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5491) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Klatt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 5492) for the relief of Matthew McDonald (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5493) to correct the military record of Thomas 
Jackson Hanson (with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5494) granting a pension to Lucy Ramsay; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5495) for the relief of Edward J. Lynch, collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Minnesota (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 5496) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State of Min- 
nera approved May 20, 1908; to the Committee on Public 

ds. 


A bill (S. 5497) granting a pension to W. H. Johnston; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 5498) granting a pension to Robert T. C. Blevins 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 5499) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., 869), to increase the limit of cost for 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, rebuilding, and recon- 
struction of the post office and courthouse at Alexandria, La. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5500) granting an increase of pension to Harrict 
A. Streeter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. VARDAMAN: 

A bill (S. 5501) to authorize and direct the President to 
nominate and appoint Capt. James B. Hutchinson, Philippine 
Scouts, a captain of Infantry in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Mr. WORKS. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be printed in the Recor» and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Health and National Quarantine. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) making it unlawful for 
any member of the Public Health Service to become a member 
of any medical or private health association, was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the American Medical Association is a national or; tion 
of 3 and surgeons of one school of medicine only and in- 
— to advance the personal and private interests of its members; 
an 


Whereas one of the objects of said association actively and 
rosecuted is to procure legislation, State and National, 
j of 9 school of medicine represented by it and against all 

others; an 

Whereas the Public Health Service of the United States is intended 

to represent all classes of people of all medical or nonmedical belicfs 
in national and interstate affairs; and 

Whereas the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service has been 

elected president of said tion and other officers of the service 
have become members thereof; and 

Whereas it is believed that the best interests of the Public Heaith 
Service and of the people ea that its officials and employees be 

free from influence or control by any school of medicine, or mode of 
healing: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of tatives of the United 

States of America in Con assembled, t it shall be unlawful for 

any officer or employee of the Public Health Service of the Government 

to be or become a member or officer of, or in any way with 
any medical or private-health association or organization of any kind. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4479) to amend an act approved 
June 8, 1906, entitled “An act to amend section 1 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia,’ approved February 28, 1901,“ which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF LIGNITE COALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for special investigations of lignite coals, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Esiablishment of the United, States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. REED submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


CITRUS CANKER. 


Mr. BRYAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717) and to make a state- 
ment with reference to the amendment. 

In the matter of the eradication of the citrus canker Florida 
is making some progress along with her sister States of the 
South. On the urgent deficiency bill reported in December and 
passed some time ago there was an appropriation of $300,000 
to carry on the work to the end of this fiscal year. In the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, the Secretary of Agriculture has recommended an appro- 
priation of $250,000. The Secretary states that it was very diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of money that would be required, 
but in the hearings along in January he estimated that it would 
take perhaps $30,000 a month in the State of Florida, and he 
further estimated that the amount of the expenditure which 
would have to be devoted to that State would be about one-half 
of the amount needed. In the Agricultural appropriation bill 
hearings, while stating that he could not arrive at anything ap- 
proaching an estimate, the Secretary was of the opinion that 
perhaps $250,000 would carry him along until December. 

Mr. President, I am very glad to say that great progress has 
been made in Florida in fighting this pest. I suppose it is 
hardly necessary to state how it originated. It came here 
from Japan and worked its way from Texas over into Florida, 
where, of course, the citrus industry is one of the great indus- 
tries of the State, there being perhaps $300,000,000 of invest- 
ments in it. 

I hope the Secretary is correct in supposing that it will not 
be necessary to spend as,much money in the future as it has 
been in the recent past, but if it is not necessary, then the 
money will not be spent. I am very fearful that as soon as 
the rains come again the disease will reappear, and it will be 
very difficult to meet the situation if, unfortunately, the disease 
reappears during the summer months or in the fall. 

Under an appropriation made by the legislature, which was 
thought to be sufficient to stamp out the pest, there was gath- 
ered by the State of Florida a force of men. The deficiency 
appropriation was placed upon the deficiency bill for the reason 
that the appropriation made by the State was exhausted, and 
if the Government would take it up until the State legislature 
could meet again, then a division and an equitable arrange- 
ment between the State and the Federal Government as to the 
proportion which should be spent by each would be consid- 
ered. It would be most unfortunate if during the summer or 
fall months, during the recess of Congress, the disease should 
reappear and there not be money to have that force carry on 
its work, because it took considerable time to gather together 
men who could understand the disease, men who would know 
it when they saw it and who were able to make it certain that 
they would not spread the disease as they went from one 
grove to another. 

I should consider it a great misfortune if this force—per- 
haps 200 men—should be dissipated and scattered because of 
the lack of money needed immediately on account of the failure 
of the appropriation through the negligence either of the State 
or of Congress to meet the situation. 

There is no doubt but that the disease can be stamped out. 
As the Secretary says, no man can state how much money it 
will take. It will take considerably less than was estimated a 


year ago, because of the active participation of both the State 
and Congress in fighting the disease. 

I offer this amendment now, so that after the bill passes 
the House and comes into the Senate the conditions may then 


be known and, if necessary, Congress can make a larger appro- 
priation. 

Therefore I propose the amendment increasing the appropri- 
ation from $250,000 to $500,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—EUGENE WESTOCOTT. í 


On motion of Mr. WEEKS it was— ag 

Ordered, That the accompanying the bill (S. 6667) granting 
pension to Eugene Westcott, Sixty-third . be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LANDING OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 20), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate ne House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to sopen a representative of this Government to appear 
at the celebration of the landing of Sir Francis Drake on the shores of 
Marin County, Cal., on the dates of May 19, 20, and 21, 1916: Pro- 
vided, That the expenses of such representative be paid by those 
in charge of the celebration, and t no expense whatever ll be 
required of the Federal Government. ` 


PRICE OF GASOLINE. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to submit a resotution. 
First, I shall ask to have read a letter from the general counsel 
of the Western Oil Jobbers’ Association with reference to the 
subject of gasoline, containing a statement of the prices of gaso- 
line at Dayton, Ohio, April 7, 1916, and at Richmond, Ind., 
points 42 miles apart; also a resolution adopted by the Western 
Oil Jobbers’ Association at their annual convention at St. Louis, 
Mo., March 16 and 17, 1916. I ask that the letter and the reso- 
lutions which I presert may be read for the information of the 
Senate, after which I shall offer a resolution on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DISCRIMINATION. 


On April 7, 1916: Gasoline at Dayton, Ohio, 23 cents; gasoline at 
Richmond, Ind., 18.5 cents; difference, 4.5 cents. 

The two points are 42 miles apart. 

The Stan Oil Co. of Ohio makes the Ohio price, and the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana makes the Indiana price. 

The difference is typical of the conditions throughout both States. 


WESTERN OIL Jonpens’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, III., March 27, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Kenyon 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sin: The in dent oil jobbers of the Middle West will be 
driven out of the gasoline business during the coming summer if the 
present discriminatory prices are not equal. b 

The price of gasoline in New York SE by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York is 26 cents to consumers e price at Chi charged 


a cent. 

The Oil, Paint, and D: Reporter, on page 33 of the issue of March 
27, 1916, says: Our midcontinent corr mdent reports free offers 
2 soline) at 20 and 21 cents, many of the bids being turned down.” 

other words, line can be sold f. o. b. cars Oklahoma, where the 
jobbers of the Middle West obtain their ep lies, for 
more than the tank-wagon market pice of gasoline in the Middle West. 


iss: 
00 Competition in the Middle West will be dead if this condition con- 
nues. 
This discrimination in price is probably legal, owing to the absurd 
dissolution decree. 
Is Congress fons to adjourn without going to the bottom of the whole 
gasoline situation? 


You will find inclosed a speech on the situation delivered by me at 
St. Louis a few days ago, in which I contend that the dissolution decree 
is a failure and ask t Con, shall either make the Sherman law 
effective or abandon it. Resolutions adopted by our association to the 
same effect are also inglosed. 

The burdens of Congressmen and Senators are many, but I trust 
you will have time to read what I have to say on the subject. The 
Western Oil Jobbers, 75 osm A jobbers, doing business throughout 
the Middle West, face financial ruin. Has Congress an interest in the 
preservation of competition? 

Very truly, yours, 
R. L. Wetcu, General Counsel. 


Resolution adopted by the Western Oil Jobbers’ Association at their 
annual convention at St. Louis, Mo., March 16 and 17, 1916. 
Resolved by the Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, an association of 
independent oil men doing business in the Middle West, That the dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Co. is a failure; that under the provisions 
of the dissolution decree the stockholders of the Standard Oil Co. have 
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2 all of the advantages of combination which they had prior 
o the decree, and in addition thereto are not subject to regulation 
ns a whole, in the manner in which the holding 1 178 the Standard 
Oil Co, of New Jersey, would now be subject to regulation but for the 


decree. 

That the Standard Oil Co., by this decree, has been granted an arti- 
rigs Map rach from the provisions of the Sherman Act and the Clay- 
ton law. 

That, on the other hand, the independent oil interests of the United 
States are compelled to compete against this anomalous and artificial 
combination of capital, are denied the benefits of combination, and are 
a — to all of the rigors of both the laws referred to. 

hat Congress ought to provide by law for the effectual dissolution 
or control of the Standard Oil Co. 

hat we respectfully petition Congress to supplement the Sherman 
Act so as to provide for the effectual dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Co., and for the vigorous and impartial enforcement of that law against 
all combinations in restraint of trade, or courageously to abandon and 
repeal the Sherman law, and provide for reasonable combinations in 
industry, impose the terms thereof, and, by Federal incorporation, the 
enlargement of the powers of the Federal de Commission, or other- 
wise provide for the effectual regulation and control of big and little 
business, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the desk, and I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 166) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is hereby 
requested, it not incompatible with the public interest, to send to the 
Senate any reports in his department of any investigations of the 
oll interests of the United States, including the Standard Oil Co. and 
other companies affiliated therewith or independent thereof, the same 
to cover all reports of investigations made y Department of Justice 

n 


relating to said subject, or to gasoline or oil, since the decree of dissolu- 
tion of the Standard Ou Co. 


- SAMUEL R. SMITH. 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 167), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Whereas Samuel R. Smith, for many years a member of the Capitol 
lice force and employed at the Senate end of the Capitol, received 
njuries while in the discharge of his duties on the 20th of November, 

1910, which have permanently disabled him so that he is unable to 

gain a livelihood by manual labor; and 
Whereas the said Smith was dropped from the rolls on the 31st day of 

January, 1012, and is now out of employment: Therefore be it 


Resolved. That the said Samuel R. Smith be, and is hereby, placed 
on the rolls of the Senate of the United States at the salary he was 
receiving at the date of his injury and that he be assigned by the 
Sergeant at Arms to such service as he may be able to perform. 


FUR SEALS ON PRIBILOF ISLANDS. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 168), which was read and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary : 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to examine into the facts as stated in House Report 500, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, April 4, 1914, concerning the 
illegal killing of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands., and taking of skins 
therefrom, and to bring suit as urged therein if the law and evidence 
warrants such action. 


GAME SANCTUARIES IN NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Mr. TAGGART, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 237, being the bill (S. 4418) 
to establish game sanctuaries in national forests, and for other 
purposes, The bill was introduced by the Senator from Oregon 
Ir. CHAMBERLAIN], and it was considered by the Committee 
on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game, and hus 
been favorably reported by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lanz]. I sheuld like to have the bill considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagrecing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10385) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. AsHursT, Mr. Myers, and Mr. Crarp conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3984) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors having met, after full aud 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 6, 7, 
10, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
and 21, and agree to the same. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 

Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference of the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendmeuts of the House to the bill (8. 
4399) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend nud 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 12. 13, and 14. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 8, 10, and 15, and agree to the 
same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by the 
amendment, and on page 12, line 24, after“ month,“ insert “ in 
lieu of that she is now receiving”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Cuanrtes F. JOHNSON, 
WILIA HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 

Jge J. RUSSELL, 

Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
RIVER REGULATION AND FLOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, some time ago, at the height 
of the flood at New Orleans, a telegram was addressed by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, which I will insert in the Recorp, calling attention to 
these floods and to the party assurances given regarding flood 
mitigation and river development, and suggesting immediate 
legislative action upon the subject. Following the receipt of 
that telegram, the President reconstituted the interdepartmental 
committee, which some time ago was instructed by him to in- 
quire into the differing phases of river regulation and control 
presented by various bodies and to report to him. That com- 
mittee consisted of the Secretaries of War, of the Interior, of 
Agriculture, and of Commerce. : 

The office of Secretary of War being vacant, the three othe 
Secretaries met and communicated with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Rawsperr], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovussarp], the Representative from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS], and myself. Mr. HUMPHREYS was unable to be 
present, owing to illness; but after several discussions of the 
question the interdepartmental committee drew up a report to 
the President presenting their views regarding needed legisla- 
tion. That report has been recently transmitted to me by the 


President of the United States. I ask to have read the letter 
of the President and the report of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee, and I will ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
the telegram to which I have referred. è 

Without objection, it is so ordered, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
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The telegram referred to is as follows: 
(Telegram. ] 
New ORLEANS, February 15, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: One of the main-line levees of the 3 . In 
northern Louisiana has just given wy in a district 
in 1912 and in 1915. A vast area of fertile farm land is cog ie in- 
undated. from their homes. We are sending 
ou are one of the members of the in- 


f Congress we have waited patientiy for 
the — to which the Democratic Party is p and to which 
chen egal yourselves h-ve submitted — g and your ap- 
core. We have waited, conscious that each year of delay in ap- 
proaching the problem ef flood and stream control in a broad and 
comprehensive manner - 3 another year to the many years of our 
continual and recurring . Still no action has come. We do — 
presume to sit in pt Ae upon Dan of you who occupy posts = 
close relationship to t processes of legislation and of execution in 
the Federal Government, but we do know our peril continues, 
that we lose in money and in lives in each retur: ear of flood. 
We suffer an invasion as real as though it were Dz can —— 
of an alien government. We lose lives as —, as 
had been lost in Mexico or on the high seas. We suffer 5 hen 
tion of indemnities which we must meet with taxes and bond issues 
that rod ust as much indemnities as though levied by a conquering 
— i ge the years and in proportion to the wealth of the 
have lost and what we have paid 
after the Franco-Prussian 
the greatest indemnity ever paid by any one nation. 


ar 


Here in New 88 we feel that we as individuals and our in- 
are ph. because we have resources of 
human power an 3 which enable us to keep our levee 


breastworks so far ahead of the long lines reaching up the two 

sides of the Mississippi River from here to Cape Girardeau that levees 

elsewhere give way e the flood level us, and thus we are 

saved by the misfortune of our er citizens aot the Mississi, 

Valley. We — — to gon now esp E . —— unfortunates 
southern Missouri 


Kentucky, sas, 
who have lost their homes, their 5 


the smaller 

It is now too ſate for coe to do more for those who are suf- 
fering than to give them food, if they need it, to furnish them 
with Government tents, and to put at call 


* 
ence to s e on v o do 
of the United States. depart- 


ment of the Government to nduence its 1 before Congress, 
to lend a = — ae port of the measures alrea geo A 
drafted and in, which will bring to bear upon the who 
vast interrelated problem of stream flow control, flood disaster pre- 

vention, and use of the rivers in navigation the coordinated iE ns 


and capacity of the — Federal priania It is not too late 
for this gee and = ae geen = undertake “after Panama ” 
the task of “ * naw be 


1 out — policy so well 


ad by President’ wilson aphic message 


f Senator 8 ispatched in the autumn roe 19 
* SEAGIRT, N. J.. September 29, 1912. 
„Hon. FRANCIS G. NEWLAND: 


President Irrigation DORIDIR Salt Lake, Utah: 
Please 


from a menace 
ble 


waters. 
“Wooprow WILson.” 


Is it asking too much to request mw. to read — — at ae 
respectful and 


next Cabinet meeting as a 
Association of Commerce, as fing the aflicted and. ep ee 


poepie, 4 to the responsible heads of a 3 doo 
expected adequate measures of safety? 
WALTER Parker, 


General Manager New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Now I ask that the Secretary read the 
letter of the President and the repert of the . 
committee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of eg, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 3, 1916. 
Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS 
United Siates Senate. 
My Dear SENaror: I take the liberty of you inclosed a 
3 3 oe control which the o Etar of 
erior, culture, were d enough repare 
for me. I ho that it will 5 I know t you 
were co e memorandum was contemplated. 
—— aan 


Wooprow WILSON, 


THE , SECRETARY OF OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 26, 3 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In accordance with your. suggestion, we 
resent a résumé of our views as to the practicable way of Aeallag 
the problem of so regulating we handiin that 
will be made to be of greater use and of less 


our 
injury to the ee Mate T. 


We do not feel the necessity for 5 the need for such 
. Each recurring E pack makes plain the greatness of the work 
be undertaken we are eek a our rivers within their 
The floods of en year take ‘oll in property and lives. 
Our streams are filling with silt and than channels N g less cer- 
tain and reliable as 5 p! WAYS. ast bodies of lands 
of the richest alluvial character are su so large a e 01 
the time as to be of no value to the Nation and of no ser 
world. Therefore, to vigable our streams, to protect the 
cities and farms already established, and to make a place for others, 
to save life and increase —.— to conserve the waters on the higher 
rea of the streams wi may be used for needed . gpa T 
and to convert their fall’ ues electric 8 are the chief ends 


t. 

belicve, to urge a 8 ana eae pe 
develop z Congress, a 

magnitude of the problem, 1 


ment 
that an adequate lump sum and continuing f ‘und for 
carrying on such national work shall be placed in the hands of a com- 
mission composed of the aber aoa and four of his Cabinet, which fund 


shall be expended upon such projects as it sees fit. We do not think 
this plan iu its } cal entirety necessary to the end in view 
e do believe, ever, that the Congress should commit Itself to 


a comprehensive policy of river 3 33 expenditure 

over a long period of a large sum of money, with ae: aer 

tions immediately available for continui the work on ower 

Mississi pal. su substantially in accordance with the plans of the Missis- 
— e and for 


sippi R taking the necessary prelimina 

steps for the s blems and the projection of work on geri 
parts of 459 and of other rivers. It should study each 
river system and as projects are developed, — rire recommenda- 


the understand- 


railroad pro; In cases such en- 

terprise should >s pes the — ory lines of development, and 

in a sense 2 itself to award fhe money necessary for the com 
letion of enterprise within a limited time, ae re the — — of 


e par mie ret eee executive bodies. 


the work from the various bureaus in the wre ect edi as may be serv- 
iceable and The waterways council should be 
to and control the general icy and procedure of 

with the execution 

of the work, to establish the necessary rules and regulations, to con- 
si prove pine, the distribution of funds under authorization 


der and 
from the to decide bee tpg ned of conflict, and to report to 
Congress. latter board should be authorized to coordinate and 


invoke the services of the mecessary bureaus and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, to make to, prepare estimates, t0 and detailed plans for work 
ma 


tion, te prepare = program of 
tion and development involving the combined resources and coopera 

of all the spaan to recommend to the council for — the 
assignments the different bureaus or services epartments, 
to complete statements of 


Mississi, 
and that these sho 
come clear that 8 could be made. 

The D call for help has come and continues to come from 
the lower ssissippi. As to this river what may be determined de- 
fensive plans have been elaborated by the eminent body of national 

s who are now proceed with their work to its com- 
pletion. Their embarrassment arose out of the fact that they can not 
fer the execution of their work continuously and for a sufficiently 

period, owing to the fact that each year the work must wait on 
— appropriations for tuat year. There would seem to be 
these plans 


FFF 


reuson 
vigorousiy, and as inves s pro- 
— — g these works with others of a constructive nature 
fer iver river, and for undertaking as soon as possible projects on 
vers. 


Government. 
2. That the boards and the other parts of the machinery provided 
555 


stantially und and to proceed with the inves tions 
and the claboration of —— — other parts of the Mississippi River 
and other rivers of the 


on. 
3. That all the available agencies of the Government shall be co- 
ordinated in this endeavor to improve and protect our ri to control 
floods, to utilize yena and to W — —.— lands an —— the 
necessary reports to Congress as bases for additional appropr ns. 
4. That the tures for this w. should, in the main, be met 
by the sale of 1 — — 2 — that the lands bene should be 
made to bear a — — agreements 
to be submitted ew, 8 us part of the plan for development. 
Cordially, fo met 
FRAXELIN K. Lane, 
D. F. Hovsrox, 
The WILLIAM C. 
The White House. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, at the time this matter was 
under consideration by the interdepartmental committee there 
were two bills which had been pending in Congress for some 
time relating to river development. One was advocated by the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and the Repre- 
sentative from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS], known as the 
Ransdell-Humphreys bill. The other was advocated by myself 
and the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], known 
us the Newlands-Broussard bill; the latter bill, since Mr. Brous- 
Sanb's withdrawal from the House of Representatives, being 
fathered in that body by Mr. Rarnery, of Illinois. 

The difference in these two bills is this: The Ransdell-Hum- 
phreys bill provides simply for the control and regulation of 
the Mississippi River below Cairo, the treatment of that river 
being bank revetment, with a view to fixing the channel, and 
bank levees, with a view to preventing the overflow of the 
banks. That was designed, of course, to take care of the vast 
floods of water falling upon the great Mississippi Valley, com- 
prising, I believe, over one-half of the area of the entire coun- 
try, whose waters, as the land above became settled and cul- 
tivated and as swamps were reclaimed, were being shed more 
and more rapidly into the tributary streams of the Mississippi, 
thus increasing the flood height below. 

There arose an insistent demand for a more rapid and more 
complete and more extensive development of this control. The 
so-called Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill not only 
embraced the Mississippi River, but embraced the larger subject 
of the flood control of every watershed in the country, with a 
view not only to the promotion of navigation but with a view 
to source control, thus slowing up the waters in their progress 
from the watersheds to the lower reaches of the great rivers, 
and their control for every beneficial purpose, including miti- 
gation of floods, the irrigation of arid lands, the development 
of water power, the reclamation of swamp lands, the increase 
of intensive cuitivation in the great humid region, and the de- 
velopment of forest areas. 

It will be observed that the authors of those two bills were 
present at this conference, and the result of that conference 
practically was that the features of both bills were included in 
the recommendation of the interdepartmental committee. That 
committee did not commit itself regarding the very extensive 
appropriation of funds called for by the Newlands-Broussard 
bill—an appropriation which called for $60,000,000 annually 
for 10 years, and divided that fund for contemporaneous work 
among the different watersheds of the country according to 
their relative importance. It was thought wise by the inter- 
departmental committee not to make any recommendation upon 
that subject, but to leave the subject of the fund entirely to the 
wisdom and discretion of Congress. 

Whilst individually, in order to pass a measure at this ses- 
sion, I would waive the requirements regarding the specific fund, 
yet I hope that the wisdom of Congress will determine that the 
most effective way of going about this work is to recognize at 
the very start the largeness of the conception, the bigness of 
the work, and to provide adequately for it, so that it may not be 
subject to the contingencies to which other great public works 
have been subjected, namely, the temporary laying aside, the 
temporary abandonment, the temporary slowing up of the work 
$ is a way as possibly to defeat the success of the plan 
tself. 

We have a notable instance of this regarding the Missouri 
River, where many years ago Congress authorized the protec- 
tion of the banks and levee building with a view to securing a 
stable channel between the mouth of the river and Kansas City, 
a distance of about 300 miles, and where, after spending mil- 
lions of dollars and securing a bank revetment for a space of 
nearly 100 miles, which has ever since withstood the violence 
of the floods and which has ever since constituted the only 
stable part of that channel, Congress abandoned it; and only 
recently, having undertaken the work again at the instance of 
the Senator from Missouri and having appropriated a million 
dollars a year toward that development, the Senator from Mis- 
souri found himself confronted by the report of a new engineer, 
coming from an eastern district, not as familiar with conditions 
as the previous United States engineer, recommending an abso- 
lute abandonment of the work—a recommendation which was 
fortunately reconsidered by the board of review and was not 
adopted. 

In my judgment, it is absolutely necessary, if we are to enter 
upon this work successfully and not see it defeated by indirec- 
tion in the future, to make up our minds that a large sum shall 
be devoted to this work, and that the work shall be energetically 
and continuously conducted; and we must have in our minds the 
fact that our purpose is to make over 25,000 miles of waterways 
in this country as perfect instrumentalities of commerce as are 


— 


our railroads themselves, with every device for coordination 
between rail and boat, such as transfer facilities and sites, with 
all the instrumentalities that cheapen transfer, and, above all 
things, legislation that will compel fair treatment of the water 
carriers by the rail carriers, and not permit the rail carriers, 
as they have done heretofore, to sandbag the water carriers. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to enter into this matter at 
any length. I will simply add that the House of Representa- 
tives, recognizing the great importance of this work, realizing 
that a condition prevailed there of divided jurisdiction—the 
Interstate Commerce Committee having jurisdiction of the 
phases of interstate commerce and the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee having charge of the physical construction and develop- 
ment of these rivers—concluded recently to appoint a special 
committee for this purpose, called the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, the purpose of which committee is simpiy to regulate and 
control the flood waters of the country by all practicable means, 
through levees to prevent overflow, through arid-land reclama- 
tion, through swamp-land reclamation, -through storage for 
water power and other purposes, so as to control these grent 
agencies, which can be used either for good or for destruction, 
in such a way as to prevent them from imperiling the lower 
parts of the rivers, great cultivable areas and great commercial 
cities. The House Committee on Flood Control is now conduct- 
ing hearings on this subject. 

I am of the opinion that in the Senate it may possibly become 
necessary to resort to the organization of some such committee. 
At present two committees apparently have jurisdiction over 
this subject—one, perhaps, as a matter of right and the other 
as a matter of practice. As a matter of practice, the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, having jurisdiction over foreign com- 
merce, not interstate commerce, has thus far had jurisdiction 
over all our legislation relating to the development of our rivers; 
and yet it is perfectly manifest that if we are to perfect these 
rivers as instrumentalities of interstate commerce the jurisdic- 
tion relating to those rivers belongs to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The result of this contest between the two committees has 
been that I was compelled recently in introducing the so-called 
Newlands-Broussard river-regulation bill to ask that it lie on the 
table with a view hereafter of having the Senate settle the com- 
mittee to which that bill should go, whether to the Commerce 
Committee, according to the previous practice, or to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, according to its jurisdictional right. 

Now, whether it will be necessary to press that I do not 
know. I have been in hopes that I would come to some accom- 
modation with the chairman of the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], and that 
we might arrange to appoint a joint subcommittee which would 
take in hand this subject; but thus far I have not received 
any response from him with reference to that suggestion. If 
that suggestion should fail, we shall have either to make a 
contest over the question of jurisdiction as to which of these 
committees it shall be referred to or we shall have to resort to 
the expedient resorted to by the House and create an entirely 
new committee, with but one subject under its jurisdiction, 
and that is flood control and river regulation. I may add that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] has recently offered 
in the Senate a rule providing for a new committee, resembling 
the new committee of the House, to be called, as is that com- 
mittee, the Committee on Flood Control. Unless the matter of 
jurisdiction between the committee and the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate is adjusted, it may be wise and 
necessary to adopt the rule offered by the Senator from Texas 
IMr. SHEPPARD], and thus create a new committee, whose 
jurisdiction will be undoubted and uncomplicated. 


DIRECTORS OF BANES AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if there is no other 

Mr. KERN. I should like to have the Senate take up a bill 
that will occupy very little time. It is the bill (S. 4432) to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. The bill has had 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, and is one in which 
the banks and trust companies are very much interested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Indiana that I think we can safely rely upon getting a 
vote upon the sugar bill about 2 o'clock, and then I presume 
the balance of the day could be set apart for matters of this 
character. However, if it is not going to lead to any debate——- 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe there is any objection to the 
bill. I do not think it will take very long for the Senate to 


dispose of it, 


— 


— 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, I have no objection. 

Mr. KERN. I think the bill is generally understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4432) to amend sec- 
tion $ of an act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, which has been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“bank,” to strike out the comma, and in line 7, before the 
words “other banks,” to strike out “one or more” and insert 
“two,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes, approved October 15, 1914, be, and the same is 
hereby. amended by striking out the period at the end of the second 
clause of sald section, inserting in lieu thereof a colon, and adding to 
said clause the following: 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act shall prohibit any 
officer, director, or employee of any member bank, or class A director 
of a Federal reserve bank, who shall first procure the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which board is hereby authorized, at its dis- 
cretion, to grant, withhold, or revoke such consent, from being an ofi- 
cer, director, or employee of two other banks, ban tions 
or trust companies, whether organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, if such other bank, bank association, or trust 
company is not in substantial competition with such member bank.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I ask the Senator from Indi- 
ana a question? The bill so modifies the recent law that a 
stockholder may be a director in more than one bank? 

Mr. KERN. In two banks or trust companies. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there any limitation as to that 
right? 

Mr. KERN. 
Federal Reserve Board. 
are noncompetitive, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They must be noncompetitive? 

Mr. KERN. Yes. The bill has the approval of the banks of 
the country and of the Federal Reserve Board. It has been 
submitted to them. The effect of the bill is to permit the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to authorize a director of a member bank 
to serve us a member of the board of directors of another bank 
or trust company if such other bank is not in substantial com- 
petition with the member bank. 

This is the situation which it is desired to meet. I will illus- 
trate it by conditions in my own city. There are a number of 
leading banks and a number of directors and stockholders of 
leading banks. A good many years ago they organized a 
trust company to do business which the banks were unable to 
do. Those trust companies have been built up through the 
ability and energy and the financial standing of the men who 
were directors and stockholders of the banks. These trust 
companies are great financial institutions. If the directors— 
the men engaged in the banks-—are compelled to retire from 
the trust companies it takes from the trust companies their 
real foundation so far as ability and financial standing are 
concerned, and it was felt that it would be very injurious. 

Therefore there have been demands from all over this coun- 
try us to that provision of the Clayton Act which goes into 
effect next October and is not yet in force, and as the election 
for directors of these trust companies will come on in June, it 
is highly desirable to have this bill passed before June so 
that there will be no interference. It was submitted to the 
Federal Reserve Board and they think such a provision is 
desirable, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield to me just a 
moment, I wish to suggest to him, too, that there are a large 
number of other cases where banks in our principal cities have 
a little interest in little country banks around. This bill will 
meet that proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another case, Mr. President, I will 
state to the Senator. Many times directors in national banks 
are also directors in savings banks of the town. They in no 
way compete, and they should be allowed to serve on those 
directorates. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is just the point I was aim- 
ing at. In my State the State banks have no right to join the 
Federul Reserve System until new legislation has been obtained, 
and it seems a little unusual that a State bank should not be 
permitted to have a director who is a director in a national 
bank and a member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. KERN. This meets it. 


It is limited to two, with the approval of the 
The board must be satisfied that they 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It meets it only partlally, I 
think; and if you will just add the words “ State banks” after 
“trust companies“ you will accomplish the purpose. 


Mr. KERN. The bill says “that nothing in this act shall 
prohibit any officer, director, or employee of any member bank 
or Class A director of a Federal reserve bank, who shall first 
secure the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, which board 
is hereby authorized, in its discretion, to grant, withhold, or 
revoke such consent, from being an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of two other banks, banking associations, or trust com- 
panies, whether organized under the laws of the United States 
or any State.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That covers it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It covers it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That covers it. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
A director of a national bank may be a director in one other 
or two other banks? 

Mr. KERN. In two other banks or trust companies, pro- 
vided they are not competing and get the consent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. STONE. He may be a director in two, 

Mr. KERN. In two. They are limited to two. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say to the Senator that recently I 
received two letters from officers of important national banks 
in my State concerning this proposed provision of law. The 
gentlemen writing me are officers of large national banks. 
They were not friendly to this proposed legislation, and I am 
suggesting to the Senator from Indiana and to the Senate 
what was said to me in these letters. It was said that in all 
large cities there are certain important banks which more or 
less cooperate and establish a community of interests. They 
work in concert with a view to controlling certain things—for 
example, the organization of a local board governing the local 
reserve banks. If an officer or director of one of these national 
banks, acting in concert, though not in combination, but with 
a sort of gentlemen’s understanding, may be a director in a 
large trust company organized under the laws of the State 
and should take a like position in some other State institution, 
a State bank of any kind, it would simply strengthen this 
rather secret though perhaps not illegal kind of understanding 
between them, made with a view of controlling the banking 
and monetary force of a great community. 


Mr. KERN. They must get the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
Mr. STONE. I know; that is according to the language of 


the bill read, but if you authorize it to be done and change the 
law about to go into operation to that effect presumably the 
Federal Reserve Board will not intervene with an objection 
to such an arrangement as that proposed. If it should, then 
the bill accomplishes nothing. 

I am not pressing the objection against the bill of the 
Senator from Indiana, but I am suggesting what important 
bankers in some of the leading cities of my State have sug- 
gested as likely to be a danger resulting from this legislation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, when the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act was passed it was aimed and directed against inter- 
locking directorates in banking institutions. It was thought 
to be a very excellent provision with respect to that, inasmuch 
as great abuses had occurred by reason of the combination of 
a great many banks, especially in large cities, where there 
had been refusal of credits and where a great many other 
things had occurred to the detriment of legitimate enterprises 
in the United States. 

The conditions that obtained under the Federal reserve act. 
made it so that even where banks were of a noncompetitive 
nature they would be in such a position that they could not 
cooperate with each other by reason of the fact that some of the 
directors were in the directorates of the other bank and that 
was prohibited by the Clayton Act. 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from Colorado a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. What does the Senator understand to be non- 
competitive as between banks in the same town or city? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, it is very hard, of course, to say 
that any bank is noncompetitive with another bank in the same 
city; but at the same time trust companies are supposed to be 
noncompetitive as against national banks. Their rules and regu- 
lations are such that they are not competitive except in a very 
limited measure. On that account they are mentioned here 
specifically. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I call the attention 
of the Senator to the phraseology of that act which allows this 
where there is no substantial competition between the banks? 
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Mr. SHATF ROTH. Yes; that is true. The words substantial 
competition“ are used. They recognize that there is some com- 
petition, even if they are near the same place; but there were 
a great many objections on account of the fact that a bank in 
a city would have a correspondent out in a country town, and 
there was hardly any, if any, competition that could exist, and 
yet they felt that there ought to be some limit to cooperation in 
management between the large city bank and the small country 
bank which wonld make the country bank stronger. To make 
this privilege unlimited, however, would be reestablishing many 
of the abuses that the original law was intended te prevent. So 
the committee, after consideration of the matter, concluded to 
limit the privilege by preventing a man being a director at the 
same time in more than two banks. The main objection to 
interlocking directorates was on account of combinations that 
existed in banks of large cities; and inasmuch as under this 
bill only two could be a party to such interlocking directorships, 
it would so limit the practice as to make it harmless. So it 
seems to me that it remedies a great objection to the Federal 
reserve act, by reason of granting the limited privilege which is 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the brief report which ac- 
companies this bill fully sets forth the reasons which actuated 
the committee in reporting the bill. I suggest that, without 
reading it, the report be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Owex, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, to which was referred 
Senate bill 4432, “To amend section 8 of an act entitled An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies. 
and for other purposes,“ approved October 15, 1914,” baving carefully 
considered the same, recommends that the bill be amended by striking 
out the comma after the word bank on fine 12, page and by 
striking out on line 3, K 2, the words one or more” and ‘inserting 
in lieu thereof the wor ” and as amended the committee recom- 
mends that the bi pass. 

The effect of the passage of this bill will be to permit the Federal 
Reserve Board to authorize a director of a member bank to serve as a 
member of the board of directors of two other ba banking asso- 
ciations, or trust companies, if such other bank, banking association, 
2 a company is not in substantial competition with such member 

* 

W. resented to the committee that the rigid enforcement of 
tee | eee Clayton antitrust 125 with respect to interlocking 
direcorntes, would work a great hardship in many cases where men 
of great experience were serving on the boards of more than 

one bank, and where there was no su ntial competition between 
the banks for which they were rendering this service. 

Realizing that cae sagas of the passage of the Clayton antitrust 
law, in so far as It a banks, was to prohibit a practical monopoly 
of credits through the interloc ‘orates of competing banks, 
the committee is of the opinion that that purpose can be as well 
Served by granting this permission to those which are not in 
substantial competition with each other, requiring, however, that the 
Federal Reserve Board shali first give its permiss on, and limiting the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board in the matter to s cally 
two other banks. 


trust company beins — N oer to do business of a nature which a 
national be prohibited from doi under the national- 
bank act and a * bank with a different line of business under 
State laws. 

The Federal Reserve Board was nested to consider this bill and 
report thereon to this committee, and the board's report is made a 
part hereof, as follows: 

FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
Washington, March 8, 10186. 


My Dear SENATOR: As requested in yours of February 26, the 2 
introduced by Senator Kern to amend section 8 of the Clayton A 
which is now before your committee, has been submitted to and oe. 
sidered by the board. 

- It appears that ander this bill the restrictions contained in the 
Clayton Act relating to a rote a directorates will not prohibit 
an officer, director, or employee of member bank, or a class A 
director of a Federal reserve at first procures the consent of 
the Federal Reserve Board, from being an officer, director, or employee 
of one or more other banks, if such o banks are not in substantial 
competition with the member bank. 
is amendment, If adopted, will give some elasticity to the provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act which prohibit directors of other peaking 
tutions from serving as directors of member banks under certain 
conditions. It would seem to be desirable to have this discretionary 
power vested in the board, since in many instances the enforcement 
of the 128 of the Clayton Act will result in depriving a member 
bank of the services of a director because of his connection with other 
banking institutions, even though his serving on both boards would 
not be violative of the spirit of the act. 

eure is the cn soe of the board, Ponar a that some limitation should 

placed > is discretionary power, is su that the 
Pen P anA amended so as to Sromde that fing ‘ederal Reserve 
Board shall in no case authorize a director of a member bank to 
serve on the boards of more than two other g institutions or 


town It is also suggested that 22 comma appearing after the word 
2 bank * at the a 


Federal Reserve Board“ relates to 1 nS 3 8. of Federal reserve 
banks and not to officers, directors, of any member bank. 

While the board realizes that Tt will t oy —— t in some W 
to determine whether or not two or more are in substanti 
8 it is prepared to assume talea ne should this Hi 
become a law. In the opinion of the boa the amendment appears 
to be a desirable one from many standpoints.” 

ese C. S. HAMLIN, d 
AMI. overnor. 
Hon. ROBERT L. OWE $ 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am quite in sympathy 
with this bill, but I want to suggest one or two changes in its 
phraseology. The first is in line 3, on page 2. The semicolon 
nfter the word “bank” evidently should be a comma, because 
what immediately follows is parenthetical, being the words “ who 
shall first procure the consent of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which board is hereby authorized, at its discretion, to grant, 
withhold, or revoke such consent from being an officer,” and 
So on. 

Mr. KERN. What is the Senator's suggestion? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The semicolon in line 3 should very ob- i 


viously be a comma. 

Mr. KERN, I think the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, in line 7 I suggest that the words 

“not more than“ should be inserted, because literally, while 
the law would not properly be canstrued in that way, the pro- 
vision is that he may be a director “of two other banks” and 
not of “one other bank.” 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator will move those amendments I 
shall agree to them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I move that the bill be amended in the 
particulars which I have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
are agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONTRIBUTORS OF THE ELLEN u. STONE RANSOM FUND, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 8606) for the relief 
of contributors of the Ellen M. Stone ransom fund. I do not 
believe there will be any debate on the subject. 

Mr, SMOOT. I object to taking up bills on the calendar until 
we take up the calendar in its entirety. 

Mr. POMEREND. I did not understand the remark of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that the bill to which the 
Senator refers should be passed; I have not the least objection 
to it; but if we allow Senators to pick out bills upon the cal- 
endar and get them considered and passed, we shall never reach 
the consideration of the calendar. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this bill relates to the relief 
of the contributors of the ransom fund of Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
It has passed the Senate at least twice, and perhaps oftener. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have said, I favor the bill, and I have voted 
for it three times. I believe in it absolutely. I think it ought 
to be passed, but I simply say that there are other bills upon the 
calendar that ought to be passed in the same way. I want the 
Senator from Ohio to help us get to the consideration of the 
calendar under Rule VIII of bills to which there Is no objec- 
tion, and then we shall pass his bill at that time. 

Mr. POMERENE. We could have passed this bill while we 
have been discussing it, and I really think that the honor of this 
Government is involved in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This bill has passed the Senate three 
times, if not four times, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator will withdraw his ob- 
jection to the bill. It is not very often I present a request of 
this kind, but my heart is somewhat in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, everybody knows the object of 
the bill, and it is so just that I shall not object to its considera- 
tion now; but I shall object to giving unanimous consent for the 
consideration of any other bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall myself object to the 
consideration of any other bill except the unfinished business 
after this bill is passed. I do not, however, object to the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8606) for the relief of 
contributors of the Ellen M. Stone ransom fund. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to return to such contributors, or, in 
the event of the death of any such contributor, to the legal rep- 
resentative thereof, as may file their claims within one year from 
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the passage of this act, the money subscribed by such contributor 
to pny the ransom for the release of Miss Ellen M. Stone, an 
American missionary to Turkey, who was abducted by brigands 
on September 3, 1901, the said total sum not to exceed $66,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DUTY ON SUGAR. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if it be necessary to do so, 
notwithstanding the unanimous-consent agreement, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to now proceed to the consideration 
of the so-called sugar bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to construe the 
unanimous-consent agreement that at any moment when there 
is an objection to action being taken on any other matter it is the 
duty of the Chair to lay House bill 11471 before the Senate 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. The Chair now lays 
that bill before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will he stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 2, on page 3, at the end of the 
proposed committee amendment, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and id upon the following articles when imported from any 
foreign coun into the United States, or into any of its possessions, 
the rates of duties herein provided, as follows: 

Lemons, limes, grapefruit, shaddocks, pomelos, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WORKS, Mr. President, I want in the beginning to ex- 
press my thanks to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
mons], who is in charge of the bill, for his courtesy in allowing 
the bill to come over until to-day in order that I might present 
this amendment. I shall endeavor not to abuse his courtesy by 
taking up any great length of time in the discussion of the 
amendment which I have offered. It is a matter with which 
the Senate should be quite familiar. I feel very kindly to my 
friends on the other side of the Chamber, and I am offering 
them the opportunity, by presenting this amendment, to right a 
great wrong that has been done to the fruit growers of my State. 

At the time the present tariff law was before the Senate for 
consideration and enactment there was a tariff of one cent and 
a half a pound on lemons. By the Underwood bill the tariff 
was placed on an entirely different basis, being levied by the 
box and not by the pound. The intention was, I believe, to allow 
what would be equal to half a cent a pound, but the result was 
to reduce the tariff even below that amount. It is somewhere 
between thirty-five and forty one-hundredths of a cent. 

I charged at the time this matter was before the Senate during 
the consideration of the Underwood bill that it was being sup- 
ported by a paid and corrupt lobby that had misled Members of 
Congress by false representations, and that the proposed reduc- 
tion in the tariff on lemons was the result of misinformation 
brought about in that way. I discussed the merits of the tariff 
on lemons at considerable length at that time, and attempted to 
prove—and think I did prove—that a duty of at least 1 cent a 
pound was absolutely necessary for the protection of the indus- 
try in my State. I am not going to undertake now to discuss 
the merits of the question as I did then. Many of the Members of 
the Senate are familiar with the discussion that took place at 
that time. I am going to confine myself at the present time to 
the discussion of the question of the lobby which has, I think, 
brought about that unjust reduction in the tariff. 

Of course, it was maintained by gentlemen who were inter- 
ested as paid lobbyists to have lemons put on the free list that 
the reduction was in the interest of the consumer ; but they were, 
in fact, acting for foreign importers of lemons into this country, 
aate up largely of representatives of the Sicilian growers in 

taly. 

I want, Mr. President, in the beginning—for I do not desire to 
repeat what I said at that time—to insert in the Recor as part 
of my remarks an extract from the speech I made at that time, 
bearing upon that particular question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to do 
so is granted. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 

“Therefore some one else must be interested in reducing the 
tariff besides the consumer. But it sounds better in the public 


ear to cry out against injustice that they pretend is being done 
the poor consumer. And this false cry is convincing some un- 
thinking people, who do not investigate the question for them- 
selves, that the price of lemons to the retail purchaser has 
actually been increased by the tariff. 

“Mr. President, it is not the man who buys his lemons in this 
country that is affected, nor is it the consumer in this country 
that is complaining of the tariff. He has no reason to com- 
plain. It is the importer, the promoter, the broker, and others 
who deal in foreign lemons who are making this fight for free 
lemons or a reduced tariff. The importers in New York and 
the exporters in Sicily have levied tribute at different times 
on every box of lemons imported into this country to raise a 
fund to fight the tariff, and, unfortunately, Members of Con- 
gress have been found who have been willing to make the fight 
for the foreign importer and foreigners who make their living 
by handling the foreign product here, against their own country- 
men and upon the specious but wholly unfounded claim that it 
is done in the interest of the domestic consumer. Over one- 
half of the imports of lemons into the United States are con- 
trolled by 11 New York Italian importers, as will be seen from 
the following statement showing the receivers of foreign lemons 
at New York City and the percentage of importations handled 
by each during the period November 1, 1911, to October 31, 1912. 
The first 11 firms controlled 51.3 per cent of the total imports. 
About 90 per cent of the total imports are received in the port of 
New York. The names of the importers sufficiently disclose their 
nativity. The table is as follows: 
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Al other importers handled less than one-tenth of 1 per cent each. 


“The means resorted to to arouse prejudice against the do- 
mestic lemon industry and the people that are behind the move- 
ment to reduce the tariff is very well shown in an article 
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written by Agnes C. Laut in a late issue of the Sunset Maga- 
zine. It was written, I am informed, on her own initiative 
and upon her own investigation of the facts, and not at the 
instance or at the instigation of interested parties. She says: 


“How many people who know about the picturesqueness of the cit- 
rus groves In sunny California also know about ‘a slush fund’ of 
$200,000 a year manipulated the Lemon Trust of Italy to smash 
the system of cooperation that sustains those citrus groves of the 
Southwest? How many know about ‘rebates’ of 5 cents a box 
on every sale of Italian lemons auctioned off in New York to create 
a ‘lobby’ fund for the eee of smashing California lemons? How 
many know that when Collector Loeb, of New York, and Wickersham, 
of Washington, and the Fruit Exchange of New York went after that 
rebate“ among tbe fruit brokers—which is contrary to New York 
law—‘ the rebates’ on sales were discontinued and a ‘rebate’ given by 
the foreign steamship companies on every box of lemons shipped 
from Italy in order to knock the tarif of that protects California 
Iemons? You see the point, don't you—ships that fly a foreign 
can not be prosecuted by the United States Government for rebating 
to an Itatlan trust, and the Italian trust uses its ‘rebate’ fund 
8 it amounted to in three months) to tamper with legislation in 

ashington. 

“There are still funnier features to this human-nature side of the 
citrus Industry. When the Lemen Trust of Palermo, which consists 
of some 60 Italian firms primarily controlled and directed by 11 men 
with headquarters in New York—not many of whom are American 
cltizens—iaid out its campaign to capture the markets of the United 
States, it realized that it must first of all smash—utterly smash— 
the citrus wers’ union of California. Why? Because the citrus 

owers’ union tas wiped out all speculators, all brokers. It deals 

rectly with the jobber. It has its own salaried salesmen on every 
market in the world, It sells almost from farm to table—or straight 
into the hands of the jobber who caters to the retailers, whereas 
the Lemon Trust of Italy is purely a speculative concern. In the 
days before there was a California citrus league to deal direct with 
buyers the fruit brokers of New York have depressed prices by throw- 
ing a glut of Italian fruit suddenly on the market, then buying up 
every box of available lemons and oranges in America. Then, presto, 
up lea prices from 10 cents and 50 cents and $1 a box to fi and 
$8 and $11 a box. Since the citrus growers of California formed 
their cooperative league to deal directly with the buyer such wild 
fluctuations of prices have been unknown. The ruling price has been 
created wholly and solely by supply and demand. Only two years 
ago, when the California supply of lemons had been exhausted, the 
Italian lemon brokers of New York, in order to jack up prices, 
deliberately shipped out of the Fee Sie 


ge a 
the way of freight tariffs. The freight rate on California citrus— 
oranges and lemons—runs 82 to 84 cents plus refrigeration and pre- 
cooling charges, or, say, about 90 cents a box to points east of the 
Rockies. The freight rate from Italy to points enst of the Rockies 
cuns 30 cents less 6 cents of a rebate on all shipments over 1,000 


xes, 
“Yet another point. Wages in Italy are only one-third wages in 
California. 


United States with duties of 1 cent and 14 cents a Because in 
Canada the prices are controlled by the fruit brokers’ rings and the 
Foreign Trus In the United States, as long as the citrus grower deals 
directly with the buyer, elimmating ‘ulators” profits, e price ts 
kept purely on a basis of supply and demand. High prices rule only 
during seasons when frosts have touched the ves, and these seasons 
of high prices, such as the current year of 1912-13 is bound to be, are 
only a third the high rices formerly prevailing under the manipulation 


of the Foreign Fruit 4 
“ Now, I am not a high-tariff advocate, but a free trader; but this 
strikes me as one of the exceptions that proves the rule. It strikes me 
as a little anomalous that a foreign fruit trust should set itself to do 
three things to a purely domestic American industry: 
* = Ei 5 up and control prices on one of the great staple necessi- 
es of tiving. 
“Second. Create ‘a slush fund by Illegal rebates to smash a grow- 


American industry. 5 
ent with a firm of Wall Street lawyers to 


“Third. Write an agreem 
give them half that slush fund’ if they could * Induce’ Congress to re- 
or California fruit growers as 


move the duty equalizing conditions 
against Italian. 

“Now, for the funny features of the Foreign Fruit Trust’s manipula- 
tions. ‘Barkers’ and * posters’ began 5 to appear in such 
summer resorts as Coney Island, Atlantic City, ete., calling on passers- 
“to smash the California Fruit Trust.” Petitions were circulat 
through the crowd for signatures A the duty that protected Cali- 
fornia fruit.. An agent of the fornia cooperative union saw these 


petitions to Congress being signed by hundreds of young: foreign 
rabble—not over 10 and 12 years of age. Now, if there is one thing 
the California Citrus Growers’ League is not it is a trust. Its selling is 
a direct transaction from producer to jobber, and it takes not a cent of 
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Yet the barkers and posters represented California fruit growers 
as a trust. 

“Tt is only fair to say that the attorney and representatives of 
the foreign dealers deny the accuracy of this statement, in soine 
particulars, especially as to the size of the fund raised to in- 
fluence legislation. But the size of the fund is not so material. 
That such a fund was raised, in the manner stated, and for the 
purpose indicated, can not be denied, And I am assured that it 
would have been larger if these conspirators against the best 
interests of our country had not fallen out among themselves. 
It is in this way and for this purpose that the effort to arouse 
public sentiment has been carried on and the aid of politicians 
seeking votes 

The temptation for some Members of Congress to contend 
for free lemons is great in some quarters, notably in some of the 
New York congressional districts, and, in fact, in the whole 
State of New York, because of the large Italian vote there 
which can be easily reached by this means. There are other 
Sections in this country where similar conditions exist and 
where like results may be reached by favoring the countrymen 
of this class of voters. It may mean the gain or loss of a con- 
gressional district or a whole State in more than one of the 
States in the Union. 

“I am not here to say that any Member of Congress, in this 
body or elsewhere, would submit to this temptation. But any 
Senator who will take the pains to investigate the whole sub- 
ject with a view of arriving at the truth will be forced to the 
conclusion that there is no just or even plausible reason for 
reducing the tariff on lemons other than that of political gain 
to individuals or to a political party. 

“The extent to which tribute was laid upon lemons imported 
into this country to raise the funds to employ lobbyists and 
influence action in favor of free lemons in the interest of the 
importer of the foreign product is more clearly shown by an 
extract I have taken from a letter of a man interested in the 
sale of lemons in the New York market to my predecessor in 
office, Hon. Frank P. Flint. The letter was written January 11, 
1911. In it he says: 

“ Now as to the article which 8 
zine, that any reader would know is an output of the importers and 

for by them. As I advised you under date of June 25 last, the 


8 levied an assessment of 5 cents per box on every box of 
expend as te 


recently in McClure’s Maga- 


who have employed 
both located in this 
city, to disburse sald fund in any way they think advisable without 
rendering an account therefor. It was ander the supervision of these 
last two men that ihis magazine article was manipulated, and up to 
date out of this 5-cents-per-box fund there has been turned over to 
these gentlemen, Beers and Osborn, a total of abont $23,000, On the 
9th instant there was a meeting of the Fruit Importers” Union, and 
some of the members called upon Beers and Osborn for au accounting 
of the money turned over to them, and they replied by saying that their 
agreement was that they should make no accounting whatsoever, and 
they declined to do so. nds are advanced to Beers and Osborn in 
lump. sums of two, three, or five thousand dollars. I will note here that 
effort was first made to get the Outlook to publish the article which 
appeared in McClure’s, but the Outlook refused to publish it. 


“I suppose Senators are fully aware that Osborn and Beers 
have been carrying out their part of the bargain by which this 
great industry of my State was to be sacrificed in the interest 
of foreigners, for they have been lobbying here diligently nnd 
persistently for months for free lemons. Near the close of the 
last Congress they did get lemons on the free list in the House, 
but they were saved in the Senate. It was learned before this 
time that the lemon importers of New York and the exporters 
of Palermo had organized to bring about a reduction of the 
tariff on lemons and, if possible, remove the tariff entirely. 
They were most active in this effort. In addition to the raising 
of funds necessary to carry on the campaign by levying on 
every box of lemons imported and the employment of lobbyists, 
as I have stated, they stamped on every box of their lemons 
If lemons were free of duty this box would eost you $1.20 
less.“ This was a plain falsehood, and known to be so, because 
the full tariff on lemons was only $1.12 a box. But aside from 
this, we have ample and unanswerable proof that the claim was 
not made in good faith. No one believed that the whole or 
probably any part of the tarit would go to the consumer in 
the way of cheaper lemons. This last winter the California 
crop of lemons was mostly destroyed by an unusual and de- 
structive frost. As a result very few domestic lemons went to 
New York and other eastern cities. It practically gave the 
market to the foreign product, just as it will if the proposed 
reduction of the tariff becomes a law. What was the result? 
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The following table giving the quantity of foreign lemons de- 
livered in the New York market and the prices received shows: 


Nov. 1, 1909, to Juno 17, 19010 
Nov. 1, 1910, to June 17, 1911. om 
Noy. 1, 1911, to June 17, 1912 
Noy. 1, 1912, to June 17, 1912. 


“Tt will be noticed that because of the short crop in Cali- 
fornia from November 1, 1912, to June 17, 1913, there was an 
increase of foreign lemons over the highest number of any 
previous year for the same time of 150,000 boxes, and the price 
te the consumer was increased $1.65 a box. This shows how 
the lemons will be $1.20 a box higher if the California lemons 
are driven out of the market by an unjust tariff as they were 
temporarily by cold weather. But the work of the enterprising 
foreign dealers did not stop with the efforts I have: disclosed. 
They raised the cry that the high tariff was robbing the sick 
and the poor, and that it was being done at the instance of a 
powerful trust amongst the fruit growers in California. This 
cry was echoed on the floors of Congress. When it was de- 
clared with melting sympathy that the high price of lemons to 
the sick in the hospitals was caused by the tariff, and these 
unfortunates should be protected by Congress, an investigation 
was instituted in 15 of the largest hospitals in the city of 
New York to see how this might be. The number of patients 
in each and the number of boxes of lemons used for the year 
previous was ascertained, and it was shown that they had used 
four-fifths of one lemon a year for each patient. It is only 
just to say that this included day. patients as well as more 
permanent ones. But if we exclude them, possibly the hos- 
pitals used on an average 1 full lemon a year for each of its 
patients. 

“I may call attention to another effort of the foreign dealers 
to accomplish what they were striving for. At Brighton Beach, 
N. Y., and, as was stated by the men engaged in it, at other 
places, a strenuous effort was made to secure signers to peti- 
tions to Congress for free lemons. At one of the stands in the 
crowd flaming red posters were posted containing the following: 

(Poster.) 
“The high cost of living concerns you! 
“A petition to Congress asking for the repeal of the duty on lemons, 

“ California produces 40 per cent of the supply of lemons used in the 
United States. The Ler parr tariff bill put a sw of $1.20 2 
box on lemons, Which is a big advantage to the Lemon n- 
taining the present high Lemons are absolutely needed Poe 
various ways for medicine, „aood, and fiavoring Papoea . 
pendent dealers are ve the present tarif repealed, aod, i 
8 pledged to . — the — accordingly, thus 

They want your assistance in their efforts and respectfully ask you 
to si the petition to Peg once to take this burdensome duty off an 
article that is an eve 

“Sign the petition tag, Roo prices. 


“ Men employed tat the purpose were on hand with bundles of 
petitions, as follows: 


“( Petition.) A 4041 
y . 


“To the House of Representatives of the United — a 

“ GENTLEMEN : Ta your petitioners, residents i ee 
8 Ean hig ent the Surdenaome duty on lemons which was en- 
acted yne-Aldrich bill into a law, at the expense of the 
great — —— of population on the Atlantic seaboard, for the purpose 
of doubli hag wealth of 10 or a millionaires of California and 

of paying the wages of tens of thousands of 

Japanese rs, who 3 monopolize the labor of the Cali- 

fornia lemon orchards, thus depriving American laborers of oppor- 

tunity ot labor and wages. 
“ Respectfully, yours, 5 — . 

“In this way signers to the petitions, many of whom were 
children, were obtained to be forwarded to Congress; how many 
I do not know. 

“These varied and persistent efforts of lobbyists and others 
had their effect. Some people, even in Congress, began to be- 
lieve at least some of the mendacious things they said. On 
August 3, 1911, an amendment was offered to the tariff bill then 
pending placing lemons on the free list. It was offered by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. It was 
solemnly asserted in support of the amendment that the tariff 
had been increased ‘at the demand of the California Lemon 
Trust’; that is, was ‘just about as clear an example of the 
giving of special privileges by tariff rates as it is possible to 
obtain’; that lemons to many people of foreign birth and de- 
scent are a necessary of life; and that the only purpose of the 
increase of the tariff was to raise the price of lemons in the 
markets of the Eust and increase the profits of the California 


Lemon Trust.“ These assertions could not very well have been 
further from the truth. The increase was not made on de- 
mand of the California trust. There is no such trust, and 
never has been. The increase was not made upon the demand 
or even at the request of the fruit growers of California or any- 
one interested in the industry in the State. I do not know 
whether lemons are a necessity to people of foreign birth or 
not. On that question I give way to the superior knowledge 
of the gentleman who made the assertion, whose constituency is 
largely made up of Italians, who have their own peculiar rea- 
son for wanting lemons on the free list in the interest of their 
countrymen. The amendment passed the House, but was de- 
feated in the Senate. In conference the House stood firmly to 
their amendment. It was again asserted: 

“It is going to drive the Sicilian and the Italian lemon out of the 
American market, and the ore of this country and the hospitals oe 
eleemosynary institutions that require lemons at the sick bed are going 
to be placed in the hands of one of the most drastic trusts that exists 
in the United States. 

“Solemn words of warning, dire predictions, and high-sound- 
ing claims of a most ‘ drastic trust’ were these. But the warn- 
ings were not needed, the predictions were unfounded, and the 
assertion of a trust was untrue. 

But, Mr. President, the people who had misled good men into 
the belief by the influence of the lobby, false petitions, and mis- 
representations that these things were actually true were not 
ungrateful although, temporarily at least, the efforts in their 
behalf had failed. 

“As another potential means of securing free lemons, the 
Italians of New York formed a political organization. It was 
known as the ‘National Italian Democratic League.’ This 
political organization was prompt to show its appreciation of 
the efforts made in the interest of importers of foreign lemons. 
It is said to have contributed large sums to the late Democratic 
campaign, but this I have not been able to verify. The league 
gave a magnificent banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria within a 
few days after a Democratic House had voted to remove the 
tariff on lemons. The chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who offered the amendment striking off the tariff, 
was the guest of honor on that auspicious and delightful occa- 
sion, and other members of the Democratic Party, favorable 
to free lemons, and also the chairman of the Democratic con- 
gressional committee and other distinguished Members of the 
House were not absent; and, last but not least, Mr. Harrison 
Osborne, the paid lobbyist already mentioned and with whom 
doubtless the other gentlemen were well acquainted, was con- 
spicuous on the happy occasion. 

“The gathering was presided over by Giovanni Dominici, 
whose name sufficiently indicates the ‘place of his nativity and 
who happened to be one of the lending lemon importers and who, 
with many others present, was deeply interested in free lemons. 
I have here a beautiful picture of the assembly; it shows Mr. 
Dominici as presiding and the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee as the guest of honor on his right. 
If the ConcressronaL Record were only an illustrated publica- 
tion I would ask to have it inserted in connection with my 
remarks, 

“Now, Mr. President, no one believes—certainly I do not— 
that any of these distinguished gentlemen present on this great 
occasion, and whose duty it was to legislate justly and without 
prejudice against the interests of my people, would allow them- 
selves to be improperly influenced by this touching evidence of 
the regard and appreciation of the Italian importers for the 
men who had so valiantly striven in their interest. But, sir, 
on the face of it, it did look bad for the California fruit growers. 
I am sorry it occurred. 

“The following interesting account of the banquet was given 
in the Fruitman’s Guide, of New York, in its issue of August 
26, 1911: 

“ ITALIAN DEMOCRATS DINE—BANQUET IN HONOR OF o. W. UNDERWOOD AT 


WALDORP—SICILY LEMON IMPORTERS CREDITED WITH PULLING WINES 
FOR LOWER LEMON TARIFF—DINNER GIVEN IN A HURRY. 
“New YORK, August 25, 1911. 

“Sicily lemon importers and _—_ Italian importing interests seemed 
in a hurry to y their to members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the aou of Representatives, for they made Oscar W. 
Unperwoop, chairman of the committee, a guest of honor at the first 
annual dinner of their political organization, held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria last Wednesday night. The particular litical organization 
of the Italian importers is styled the National Italian Democratic 
League. This dinner, it seems, was a decidedly hurried affair. It is 
stated that the whole affair was planned and executed inside of 48 
hours. It was ori ly intended to be in honor of all the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, but Mr. UNDERWOOD was 
the only one who got there. Several of his colleagues in the House sat 

t the speaker's table, however. 

“ Giovanni Dominici, one of the 9 lemon importers of the city 
and president of the Italian League, presided at the banquet. Besides 
he and Mr. Uxprrwoop,. as were present these Congressmen: C. X. 
Fornes, of New York; F. E. Wilson, of Brooklyn; Jefferson M. Levy, 
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of New York; JAwes T. LLOYD, of Missouri, chairman of the Democratic 
national congressional committee; Martin W. Littleton, of Long 
island; and W. I. McCoy, of New Jersey. Joseph Auerbach was one 
of the W Among others present were ex-Justice Gildersleeve ; 
Antonio Sueca ; Justice Russell, of special sessions ; G. Solari, president 
of the Italian Chamber of Commerce; 8. Sailta, the lemon broker; and 
former Coroner Peter Acitelli. 

“ Oscan W. UNDERWOOD, the 2 of honor, was the principal speaker. 
Ile made a speech whacking Taft for signing the Payne tariff bill 
and turning down the bills offered by the Democrats in the extra ses- 
sion of Congress. He applauded the President's stand on reciprocity. 
The Italians cheered Mr. UNDERWoop’s speech and the band played 
* Dixie’ Mr. UNperwoop is from Alabama. 

“There were several members in the trade who received invitations 
to attend, but who found at the last moment that they could not 

8 go. In view of the fact that some secrecy attended the 
urried plans for the dinner, and because of the fact that a strong 
working interest is active for a further reduction in the duty on Sicil 
lemons, certain members of the trade are busy attaching unusual signifi- 
cance to the entertainment provided for the ocrats. It is openly as- 
serted that the Italian element here is looking to the Democratic Party 
for help, and that wires are being pulled in the hope of action at the 
next session of Congress on the lemoh tariff. Importers generally deny 
the imputation expressed in the conviction of the trade. The National 
Italian Democratic League is less than one year old, but it seems to be 
more or less of a mighty precocious infant. 

“T protest earnestly against making this great industry of my 
State the victim of selfish partisanship or the greed for political 
gain. If it can be shown to the satisfaction of any Senator 
who desires to act wholly upon the facts as they exist that the 
present tariff should be reduced as a matter of right and justice, 
I have nothing to say against his action in voting against this 
tariff. That being shown to his satisfaction, it is not only 
his right but his plain duty to vote for a reduction of the 
tariff. As I said in the beginning, the question is one of right 
and justice and not of politics or expediency, and should be so 
treated.” 

Mr. WORKS. I then mentioned, without any present proof 
on the subject, that a combination had been formed by the im- 
porters of foreign lemons to reduce the tariff upon home-grown 
lemons; that their first intent and purpose was to place lemons 
upon the free list; that they contracted with the gentlemen, who 
undertook the task of bringing about this reduction, for a certain 
amount of money if they succeeded in placing lemons upon the 
free list, a lesser amount if they succeeded in reducing the tariff 
to half a cent a pound, and a still lesser amount if it was made 
something higher than that. Now, Mr. President, we have the 
positive evidence of the truth of the charges that were made 
by me at that time. 

These worthy gentlemen have fallen out amongst themselves, 
and Mr. Beer, who was hired by the importers to bring about 
a reduction in the tariff, has brought suit against the importers 
us an organization to recover $75,000, which he claims to be 
due him on account of services rendered by him to bring about 
that reduction in the tariff. It is also claimed, amongst other 
things, that there was $140,000 raised by the importers for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the efforts that were to be 
made by the man whom they had hired to lobby this thing 
through. It was one of the most corrupt efforts to control legis- 
lation that has ever happened; and in that connection and as 
showing what the extent and purpose of it was, I desire to 
have rend an article from the Fruitman's Guide, of New York, 
which gives the particulars of the contract that was entered 
into, the amount of money that was raised for the purpose, and 
other information, which, I think, the Senate would like to have. 

The actual amount of collections and expenditures is set out 
in the report that was made by the gentlemen who had this 
matter in charge. It shows upon its face that there was col- 
lected for the purpose of carrying on this propaganda $96,661.71. 
As I have said, the claim now is that the actual amount col- 
lected by Beer and Osborne, the two men who were acting in 
the interests of the foreign fruit growers, was $140,000, instead 
of $96,000, and that in some way or other that money has van- 
ished. I will ask, Mr. President, to have this statement read 
by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From Fruitman's Guide, New York, Apr. 1, 1916.1 


Fuss AMONG Importers—Brines OUT TALE or COSTLY Lemon LORBY— 
FiıGHT TO Have TARIFF ON SICILY FRUIT REDUCED SAID TO HAVE 
Cost $140,000, WITH REPUBLICANS IN CHARGE OF MATTERS. 


New YORK, March 31. 


We reprint, with no apologies to our readers, and with a good deal 
of inward amusement the following story scare-headed on the front 
page of the New York Sun of Wednesday: 

nternal dissensions in the Fruit Im 
of importers of citrus fruits from Sicily, have brought 
revelation that a fund—said by one side to be $140, 
other to be little more than $ ,000—was raised to obtain a 
tion of the duty on Sicilian lemons in the Underwood Tariff Act. 

The entire troubles to-day are a sequence to that successful cam- 

aign, 5 which the duty was lowered from $1.20 a box to about 
3 cents, 


nization 
‘orth the 
and by the 


rters Union, an or; 
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Now, William C. Beer, a man of many activities, has brought suit 
for $75,000 balance due on his promotion contract, which led up to the 
reduction of the tariff, and various members of the union are demand- 
ing an accounting of the expenditures in the campaign. ‘They are 
also calling for an annual meeting and election, when, they declare, a 
new set of officers will be elected and a thorough investigation made. 

s — * * . 


* * 
On the other hand, there is a hint that the California lemon growers 
are stirring up all the muss in order to have the Sicilian lemon duty 
restored. There is a bill for that purpose before Congress now. 
* * 7 * * * . 

The men engaged in the business of importing the citrus fruits of 
Sicily into the port of New York are banded together as the Fruit Im- 

rters Union. This body has been in existence about 35 years and is 

corporated under the laws of the State of New York. rank Zito is 
president; Carl Braun, first vice president; S. Amoroso, second vice 
President; and P, Sciortino, treasurer. The board of trustees consists 
of the officers, J. T. Cuccio, G. Calabrese, V. Porcasie, and G. Lauricelli, 


BEER KNOWS PUBLIC MEN. 


Mr. Beer, who lives in Yonkers, is a lawyer, with an office at 71 
Broadway. but it is not as a lawyer that he has attracted the most at- 
tention. Years ago he was ed as the confidential man of the 
pedent of a big insurance company specially charged with keeping a 
ookout on things at Washington and at Albany. times he was re- 
ported as representing, also at Washington, various other men and in- 
stitutions of large affairs. 

. . * * s * * 
On November 15, 1915, when Beer sued for the $75,000 he tried to 
attach property of the defendan the two Sicilian companies, the 
Fruit Importers’ Union, and Harrison Osborne, a lawyer. The 
foreign associations were 8 to have on de t with Kountze 
Bros. a letter of credit for $16,000. in the attachment 
proceedings Mr. Beer went a little more into detail. 


TELLS OF PROMISED $60,000, 


It was provided,” he said, M the terms of the said agreement that 
the defendants were to pay the P aintif and the said Osborne the sum 
of $15,000 as a retainer, together th all a ep incurred by the 
plaintiff and the said Osborne in endeavoring to obtain the aforesaid 
revision and general reduction of the said duty and an additional sum 
of $60,000 in the event that the duty on Italian lemons, either through 
act of Congress or any other function or . of the United 
States Government, was reduced to the rate equal to the rate of duty 
provided in the so-called Wilson Tariff Act.” 

Mention is made in the affidavit of a supplementary agreement made 
in October, 1913, that in case the tariff was cut from 51.20 a box to 
35 cents they were to have the $60,000. 

They went to work. The affidavit describing their labors says that 
they frequently appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Committee on Finance, hired speakers, and sent out millions of 
pieces of literature.“ 

“ We can only say about this suit of Mr. Beer that we are surprised,” 
said S. Amoroso, second vice president of the Importers’ Union yester- 
— Gre ML acs we be sued for $75,000 or $110,000? Why has it 
no n 

“We did raise a fund amounting in all to about 5 hag to have 
the tariff on Sicilian lemons reduced, and we did hire Mr. Beer to have 
it done. In the United States the importers, pr paying 5 cents a box 
on lemons imported, raised $105,000, and the Sicilian societies raised 
$35,000 more. Now that it-is all over we are asked for $75,000 more. 

“What has become of the $140,000? We do not know. We have 
repeatedly asked for an account and have not received it. We have 
demanded it, and it tas not been given to us. We are told to keep quiet, 
not to raise a row. 

“ We have gone at it now in another way. The clection of officers is 
held at the annual meeting set down for January. This annual meet- 
ing was not called. On March 24 a dozen or more members served 
notice that according to the laws of the State they will call an annual 


meeting, and at that time we will endeavor to elect new officers, who 
will investigate everything.” 

President Zito would say little yesterday. All has been fair and 
honorable,” he said. I can say nothing more.” 

Mr. 3 his interpretation of the situation last night. His 
suit, he said, will soon be settled ay the Sicilian societies at Palermo. 

“And I will be glad to fet out of it,” said Mr. Beer. “I do not want 
any more trouble like this.” 

le explained that he and Mr. Osborne were retained to . a 
campaign of education and to En il upon Congress to uce the 
duty. The agreement was well defined and the p ces satisfactory. 

“TI do not mind saying that beginning with 1910 we accomplished 
some mighty effective work.” 

There are 2,000,000 voters of Italian blood in this country, he ex- 

lained, and his first work was to Ras: 21 one of them stirred up. 
Soemita were sent to them favoring the Italian fruit growers, and 
letters, papers, missionaries,” akers, and postal cards were used. 

“In 1910," he said, “the effect of this movement was shown in 
the votes of close districts. All the Italians voted for the Democrats, 
and the Democrats realized it.” 

In the presidential campaign of 1912, Mr. Beer said, the Italians 
were in full swing for Woodrow Wilson. “ We Oranien the Italian 
Democratic League,” he said, “and had branches all over the country. 
We did nothing but preach ‘Democracy to them. 

“Tam a Republican except where my client’s interests are concerned, 
and I want to say that the effectiveness of our work was well known 
and recognized. 

“ No $140,000 ever came to me. As a matter of fact all that was 
raised was a iittle more than $100,000, and not all of that came to us. 
What we had, however, we spene like water, and we helped to elect 
Woodrow Wilson. We had a right to expect some gratitude. 

The Italian societies wanted to aut contributing, and did so at the 
end of the 1912 campaign. Then Mr. Beer said he tried to show them 
that the fight was not over, but, failing in this, had to pay out mone, 
from his own pocket. He said that he had been trying to get bac 
his money ever since. 

“Mr. Amoroso is e when he says there has been no accounting 
of the fund,” he concluded. There has been a full accounting. Every 
dollar I spent was accounted for, and the accounting of the trustees 
was unanimously approved. Mr. Amoroso himself signed a paper 
approving all their actions.” 


ays, [lerschfield & Wolff, who are counsel for the defendants in 
Mr. Bear's suit, said yesterday that they did not know of a discontinu- 


ance of the suit. They expected to file their answer to it in April. 
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SANTIE AMOROSO TALKS. 
When interviewed by the Guide, Sant? Amoroso, of Fiorita & Amo- 


90 West Broadway—no connection with the other S. Amoroso, | 


rosa, 
be it understood—had this to say: 

“From the start I never approved of the expenditure of any money 
to work for the reductiom of the lemon tarik, for the reasom that 
when they proposed to collect a large sum of money to employ Beer, 
I argued that it was useless, because if the Democrats got in it was 
their main plank to reduce the tariff all along the line, and if the 
Republicans won their program was protection anyhow. So that ta 
spend money to secure a cinch or throw away in a surely lost fight 
was, to * Serene useless either way.” 

“Wh it.“ went on Mr. Amoroso, “that Beer entered into a 
written: contract with the Importers’ Union that he was to get 
$110,000 if lemons were put on the free list, $75,000 if the duty was 
set at 25. cents a box, and $50,000 if the duty went above 25 cents 
but not over 50° cents? Why shouldn't he live up to the contract 
seb forth in black and white, when under its T terms. he and 
Oshorne were entitled only to $50,000, seeing that the duty was put 
at 55 cents, and with a 15 per cent duty on shooks the total tariff 
per box became 40 cents? 

“All told, despite my protests, there was collected 894,000, plus 
$10,000 that came from the Shippers’ Association in Italy in response 
to a cable that not a penny of. the original $94,000 was left. That 
makes $104,000: Besides this amount the Shippers’ Association of 
Palermo, Sicily, remitted by cable through Kountze Bros. another 
$36,000, for which. Beer, I am willing to go on record as stating, 
gave his receipt. So there you have a total of $140,000. And what 1 
want to know is: 


but they, on their part, were not in æ position to give particulars, 
8 that there should be reason for such 3 of secrecy 
regarding some intimate details. and strange that, if Beer's accounting, 
with them was satisfa » that he should have ultimately found it 
necessary to sue for $75, * 

“As soon as I heard of the Beer suit I told the administration that 
my lawyer had advised me the shoe was on the other foot, and the 


probability was that a refund was coming to the union from Beer, | 


under the terms of his written contract, instead of a balance to Beer 
from the union. We were presented with letters from Beer to the 
hoard of directors intimating that he would withdraw his suit. But, 
as a matter of fact, all these suits and discontinuance are sheerest 
pantomime. What we want is an accounting made in a proper wa: 
to the board of directors and the membership. I and those wit! 
me will be Hai ara satisfied, the moment that Beer 
of the administration responsible for his employment will give a full 
accounting with vouchers: for the sum of 3140.0 
case, everything is bound to come out in the wash.“ 

. Porcassi, who is extremely level headed and conservative, does 
not agree with all Amoroso has to say and thinks that gentleman is 


too impulsive and a ve The old admiristration owes it to its 


own dignity and self-respect,” he said, to cast all the it can om 


this matter and clear up everything beyond all shadow of doubt. My 


own opinion is that while there may have beem some injndicious ex- 
penditures and useless extravagances, the old administration will be 
found to have acted honestly and. in the main for the best interests 
of the importers as they saw them. Any mistakes they have made 
will, I think, be found to be mistakes of judgment. And one of their 
biggest mistakes is hesitating so long from letting everyone know just 
ae Bag Gay with every penny of the money—whether wisely or 
‘oolis spent.“ 

The Fruit Importers’ Union, through President Zito, has submitted 
the following statement: 

THEIN FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

The following is a summary statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments in connection with the campaign. and general office and. labor 
expenses. Accounts were rendered at every monthly meeting to the 
Fruit Importers’ Union, showing the various expenditures and y- 
ments. to all attorneys. and agents in all possible detail, 9 
traveling expenses, hotel bills, salaries, fees, printing. office rent, ete. 
The accounts as thus rendered were examined by a committee of the 
Fruit Importers’ Union, consisting of Cappadonia, Zito, and Amoroso, 
in October, 1913, and approved. In September, 1913, the general. 
assembly of the it Importers’ Union gave a vote of confidence to 

e tru for fr work in connection with the tariff! reduction 
and authorized them to continue to collect money to pay the obliga- 
tions in im connection with the same. 

Cash received from. July, 1910, to August, 1913. 
= tax. of 5 cents per box collected by auctioneers, Sicilian. 

cmons : 

Brown & Seccomb, from July, 1910, to March, 1911. $12, 854. 55 
Connolly Auction Co, from July, 1910, to March, 1911 27, 557. TO: 
II. Harris & Co., from July, 1910, to March, 1911____ 663. 29 
Philadelphia Auction Co., from July, 1910, to March, der: 

y > 08 


1. 494. 54 


4 153. 25 


Per tax of 2 pence per box from Agenzie e Lega, Sicily: 
Lega Agrumaria, from May, 1911, to September, 1912. 20, 206, 60 
nng Spence & Y., from May, 1911, to September, 


Lloyd Sabudo, from May, 1911, to September, 1912 2. 104. 58 
loner 1 Line, from May, 1911, to Septem- lene 17 
r, — $ 


5 997. 40 
New York Fruit Exchange,’ one-half expenses tel. 
May, 1910, to July, 1913 303. 27 


37, 846. 70 
—_— 


and. the members 
00, because, in any 


| Per tax seven-elghths out of 100 from auctioners and im- 
porters, Sicilian lemons: 
Connolly Auction Co,, November, 1912, to August. 1913 $5, 243. 99 
Fruit Auction Co., November, Bi to August, 1913... 2, 213. 49 
Brown & Seccomb, November, 1912, to August, 1913. 5, — — a 


Connolly Auction Co., night permits. 7. 
Brown & Seccomb, night permits 445, 48 
Fruit Auction Co., night permits 14 
From importers p: seven-eighths 
Ae ͤʒw 8 
15, 021. 76 
ee eee 


Cash received in general 
€ampaign. expenses. 


Geveral expenses of Fruit Importe nion, 

J) agp MD ET ERR OEE, Be eae, — 415,076. 87 

2 Ser Oe BOE TE 
Batanto sin: bn T[T—T— 988.64 


New YORK, October 2, 1913. 

We, the undersigned members of the finance committee, have examined 
the books of the Fruit Importers’ Union and have found accounting 
correct. and to our entire satisfaction. 
f GIUSEPPE CAPPADONIA, 

Wrank Zrro, 

S. AMOROSO. 
They also submit the following letter, dated tember 15, 1913: 
„Members of the general assembly of the t Importers’ Union in 
their meeting of to-day have voted on the motion of Mr. Fortunato Mar- 


‘ ¡ciano D'Arsi as follows: 


“ Mr. D'Arsi moves that the members of the assembly give w vote of 
‘confidence to the board of trustees of the Fruit Importers’ Union for 
having so wisely conducted the difficult negotiations for the reduction 
of the tariff on imported lemons, and at the same time to authorize 
the said board of trustees, to complete the possibility of the collection 
to pay the obligations assumed (at th own convenience) to the 
‘lawyers, collaborators who ass to obtain the reduction of tax on 
imported lemons, 

; G. Dominici, Frank Zito, G. Lasagna, B. Musacchin, P. 
Sciortino, Mannino & Manzella, G. Cirincione, A. Df 

i Gristina, F. M. D’Arsi, A. Figano, G. Puccio; F. D'Anci, 
J. G.. Cuccio, P., Tranmontana, G. Genova Pizzo, Pil- 
Uppo Maniscalco, S. Amoroso & Co., D: Landolfi, G. 
Calabrese, P. Castiglione, P. Brucato, agent; P. Manis- 
calco, 8 Cappadonia, F. R. Fiorita, Santi Amoroso, 
S. Motisi, G. Saitta, F. Di Marco, C. Proeita, Ciro Greco, 
L. C. Marino, Lemon Importing Co., Pietro Scoglio, F. 
Zito Musacchia, De Luccia & Co., B. Follina, S. Di 
Blasi, F. Antioco, Lorenzo Zerillo, V. Porcasi, G. De 
t Lutio, S. Cangialosi, Carl Braun, G. Brandina, R. 
i Moleti, A. Del Canto.” 

The S. S. Amoroso, whose ture is appended to these documents, 
Is not to be confused with the ti Amoroso. 
Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it is perfectly clear from the 
statement of facts contained in this article that however much 
or little effect it may have had upon the legislation, the fruit 
growers of my State were attempted to be made the victims of 
one of the worst and most widespread and corrupt propaganda 
| that has ever taken place in an effort to control and influence 
legislation. I take it for granted that the tariff on lemons was 
reduced upon the theory that it was for the betterment of the 
| consumer and upon the Democratic policy of a tariff for revenue 
‘only, and I am not raising any question of the good faith of 
‘anybody who had anything to do with the actual passage of the 
bill. No one can tell to what extent the misrepresentations— 
for there were misrepresentations, numbers of them—made by 
these paid lobbyists may have had upon Members of Congress 
| who: were acting conscientiously and upon a belief in the truth 
of those representations. 

In fact, Mr. President, the reduction of the tariff on lemons 
p was of absolutely no benefit to the consumers. It lost to the 
Government about $2,000,000 a year in revenue. If any advan- 
tage to anyone has resulted from it the money has gone into 
the pockets of the importers, who have raised this large sum 
of money, through the assessment upon the fruit as it came to 
this country, for the purpose of influencing legislation and 
reducing the tariff on lemons. The foreign lemon growers 
were always. able to compete with the domestic growers even 
when there was a tariff of 14 cents a pound upon lemons, and 
the Government was deriving large revenue from that source. 
| I have not asked in this amendment for a duty of 12 cents a 
pound, but for a duty of 1 cent. I think I was able to show, 
‘in the remarks I made when the question was under considera- 
tion by the Senate before, that it cost the domestic grower up- 
ward of a dollar a box more to lay down the lemons in the east- 
ern market than it cost the foreign grower to place them in the 
same market, resulting principally from the higher wages, but 
also from the higher freight rates and various other things 
that entered into the cost of the lemons as they were laid down 
in the market. 

The proposition in this amendment of the committee is to 
place sugar upon the dutiable list. I suppose that is done for 
the purpose of increasing the revenues of the Government, 
which is very much needed, and not because the Democratic 
Members of the House or the Senate have changed their minds 
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as to the principle that should control the levying of these 
tariffs. 

Now, lemons may be placed in the same list, Mr. President. 
There is no reason why lemons should not have the protection 
as an incident to the levying of. the tariff for the purpose of 
raising the necessary revenue that is needed by the Govern- 
ment. Lemons and sugar often go together, and this is a time 
when they should not be separated. [Laughter.] 

In connection with the infermation that I have already fur- 
nished, I want to include in my remarks an editorial from the 
Oakland -Tribune bearing upon this same question, and also 
to submit a table showing the amount of revenue derived by 
the Government from the tax upon lemons from the year 1898 
down to 1912, which will indicate the amount of money which 
has been derived by the Government from foreign lemons. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Oakland Tribune, Thursday, Apr. 6, 1916.) 
LEMON GROWERS VICTIMS OF LOBBY. 


When the Underwood tariff bill was before Congress and the lemon 
growers of southern California, representing one of the many indus- 
tries of the State singled out for attack in that Democratic measure, 
were desperately fighting to prerent a reduction of duty on citrus 
fruits, it was openly charged by the Republican Members of the Call- 
fornia congressionat delegation that the importers of Sicilian lemons 
were back of the demand. It was hinted that a large fund had been 
raised by these foreign importers. This was promptly and vehemently 
denied by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

A suit recently filed in New York brings to light shag, Een that 
are proving most disconcerting to the administration. he action 
was brought by William C. Beer, and is for $75,000, said to be the 
balance due on his “ promotion contract“ which led up to the reduc- 
tion of duty on California lemons from 13 cents to one-half cent. 

Over $140,000 was raised to assist in writing into this bill, “in 
the interest of the consumer,” a reduction in one single item among 
thousands. How much the others cost the foreign importers is not 


went into the 

“We did raise a fund, amounting in all to about $140,000, to have 
ced, and we did hire Mr. Beer to 
have it done. In the United States the importers, by paving 5 cents 
a box on lemons imported, raised $106,000, and the Sicilian societies 
raised $35,000 more. Now that it is all over, we are asked for $75,000 
more. 

What has become of the $140,000? We do not know. We have re- 
peatedly asked for an accounting and have not received It. We have 
demanded it and it has not been given to us. We are told to keep 
quiet, not to raise a row.” 

Mr. Beer talks as freely as the officers of the Importers’ Union: 

“TI do not mind saying that, beginning with 1910, we accomplished 
some 1 P effective work. 

In e Presidential campaign of 1912 the Italians were in full 
swing for Woodrow Wilson. Ye organized the Italian Democratic 
League and had branches all over the country. We did nothing but 
preach Democracy to them.” 

The lemon growers of Southern California who are complaining bit- 
terly of the effects of the reduction of duty at least have the satis- 
faction of learning how it was done and what it cost. They should 
be charitable, however, and remember that Wilson needed the 2,000,000 
votes and Beer the money. After all, the joke is on the consumer, for 
the importer had to raise the price of lemons to get back the $140,000, 
and the “common people,” in whose interest the Democratic orators 
5 7 so eloquently and feelingly, are, as usual, paying the bill. In 
the eee what has become of the Democratic lobby investigating 
committee? 


Imports of lemons entered for consumption in the United States during 
years ended June 30, 1898, to 1910, inclusive, 


Quantit 


(pounds). Duty. 
133, 347,050 (82, 521,985.32 | $1,333, 470. 50 
208,634,448 | 4,399, 169.72 | 2,080, 344. 48 
159, 384,38) | 3, 655,946.85 | 1, 503, 843.89 
148, 334,112 | 3,516,877.29 | 1,483,341. 12 
162, f 87 ~, 318, 908.83 | 1,629,697 
152, 775,867 | 3,087,244.22| 1,527, 758.67 
164,042,415 | 3,507,679.55 | 1, 640,424.15 
139, 079, 00 | 2,904,975.44 | 1,390, 790.03 
138,689, 148 | 2, 934, 195.34 | 1,386, 891. 48 
153,930,739 | 4/254, 230.56 | 1,539, 307.39 
178, 437,835 | 4,388, 247.95 | 1, 784, 378.35 
135, 175, 88 | 2,623,170.38 | 1, 351, 758. 88 
334,921, 762 729, 886. 85 349, 217. 62 
2, 407, 126. 15 1, 884, 310. 25 
n step edana 3, 136, 463.00 | 2,233, 527.87 
M 1} cents per pound 2, 985, 393.47 | 2,024,356. 48 
A W 3,368, 489.97 | 2, 184, 342. 68 
1 Imports and Duties, 1894 to 1907, by W. W. Evans, compiled under the direction 
ofthe Committee on Ways and Means, from annual reports on Commerce and Navi- 


tion. 
62 Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics. Imported merchan- 
dise entered for consumption in the United States, and duties collected thereon, 
1 1909, and 1910. Í 

July 1 to Aug. 5, 1999; act of 1897. 

+ Aug. 6, 1909, to June 30, 1910: act o? 190). 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator able to furnish us any 
information as to the dividends which have been paid by the 
lemon growers during the last five or six years? 

Mr. WORKS. No, I am not; but I think there is an altogether 
exaggerated idea of the profits that are made by the lemon 
growers of California. That matter was very fully discussed 
when the subject was before the Senate before, and if the Sena- 
tor desires to have my views upon the question he will find them 
in the address I delivered at that time. I did not intend to go 
into a discussion of the merits of that question now. I believe 
the Senator from Ohio was here, and I hope he heard what I 
said upon that subject when it was before the Senate upon the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not sure I heard that, but I have in 
my possession—not here, but at my office—a letter which I 
received four or five years ago from one of the leading citizens 
of Columbus in which he reported to me a statement made by 
one of the lemon growers who was a guest at his home at that 
time. He stated that his company had a paid-up capital stock 
of 834 per cent, and during the year previous they paid a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent on the authorized capital. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should doubt the correctness 
of that statement, Of course there are some lemon growers, just 
as there are some orange growers, in California who make large 
profits. The great majority of them do not. Lemons and oranges 
are sold through agencies of the growers. Usually they are not 
stock companies, as the Senator from Ohio says, who deal with 
this industry except in that way. Each grower of oranges or 
lemons, as the case may be, is accounted to for the amount of 
money that is coming to him. Sometimes the account is on the 
wrong side of the ledger—very frequently so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of Maine in the 
chair). Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
made any investigation of the extent to which the lemon and 
orange growers of California and Arizona are protected by the 
transportation rates of the country. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not think they are protected at all, Mr. 
President, but quite the contrary. 

Mr. THOMAS. Unless changes have been made recently, the 
freight rate upon citrus fruits from the Pacific coast is 84 cents 
a box, as I recall, to Denver and common points, and that is 
the same rate for all the country east of Denver and common 
points, with the single exception of Florida; that is, the rate is 
the same from Los Angeles to Denver that it is from Los Angeles 
to Boston. The rate upon these fruits from New York and sea- 
board points to Denver and common points is $1.36. The con- 
sumer in my section of the country is, therefore, obliged to pay 
the freight that is actually a burden plus the freight rate from 
the seaboard to those points—S84 cents plus $1.36. I do not know 
whether the growers of California receive that benefit or not, but 
I do know. that the consumers in the great Middle Western por- 
tion of the country pay it to somebody, and there is a protection 
to somebody that is more effective and ought to be more profit- 
able than the rate which the Senator asks in his amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I may say in reply to what 
is said by the Senator from Colorado that the shippers of fruit 
in California have had a great deal of trouble over this question 
of rates. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. WORKS. There has been a good deal of litigation. 
The railroad companies imposed upon them rates which they 
regarded as unjust, and long litigation took place between the 
growers and the railroad companies which was finally deter- 
mined in favor of the growers, 

Mr. THOMAS. That had reference, did it not, to the fact 
that the railroad companies sought to absorb the increased 
tariff? 

Mr. WORKS. It was suspected at the time that there was an 
attempt on the part of the railroad companies to take advan- 
tage of the increased rate of tariff that was imposed upon 
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foreign lemons, but whatever the motive was the court finally 
decided it against the railroad companies. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not aware of any litigation based upon 
the particular feature of the transportation considerations to 
which I directed the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. WORKS. But the Senator may be perfectly assured that 
there is no agreement between the railroad compunies and the 
shipper, because they have been at war on the subject of rates 
for many years past. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all that I desire to say. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, yesterday a vote was taken in 
the Senate upon the amendment to the sugar bill which had 
been proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, LODGE] 
in regard to a duty upon dyestuffs. I had supposed that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement no vote would be taken upon 
that question until te-day. I was in the Senate yesterday at 
the time it was decided to take up the pension bill and inferred 
that that proceeding meant that further action upon the sugar 
bill would not be resumed until to-day. Therefore I was not 
aware that the dyestuffs amendment had been tuken up for 
debate until I had notice by the announcement of the bells in 
the Office Building that a vote was being taken upon it. I had 
intended to make some remarks upon that question which I 
was unable to make for that reason. I therefore um going to 
take a few minutes to present to the Senate some facts in 
regard to that situation which were not brought out in the dis- 
cussion yesterday, and which I think are of great moment in the 
consideration of it, and of vital importance to the industries of 
the United States. 

I am not altogether sorry that circumstances were such that 
I was unable to speak yesterday upon this subject. because the 
vote which was taken upon that amendment would undoubtedly 
not have been influenced by nny remarks that I might have been 
able to make, It was a strict party vote. It represented the 
different ideas and conceptions which the two great purties have 
in this country in regard to assisting American industry. By a 
solid vote of the Democrats in this body, called for in that lan- 
guage by the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], who during the time the Democrats have been in power 
has been their leader upon all tariff matters, they put them- 
selves upon record as unwilling to do unything to meet one of 
the most remarkable industrial situations that has ever arisen 
in this or any other country. On the other hand, the Repub- 
licans of this body by a unanimous yote, with one single excep- 
tion, put themselves upon record as being willing to take some 
action that would establish here a new industry and would take 
advantage of the only opportunity that has occurred to establish 
that industry in 40 years, and one which is not liable to reoccur 
after the termination of the present great European conflict. 

Mr. President, this question of dyestuffs is a very technical 
question. It is one of chemistry, and the chemistry of dye- 
stuffs particularly is probably as intricate a commercial! question 
as exists. I am not going at this time to undertake an analysis 
of the technical situation or of the technical history of this sub- 
ject. What I want to call attention to particularly is the strate- 
gic situation which exists, not only in America but in the other 
countries of the world, in regard to this product, and to show 
what some of those other countries ure doing to take advantage 
of this great opportunity while America, under the control of 
the administration in power, although having admitted through 
its Secretaries and officials the great necessity for some action, 
allows this great opportunity to go by neglected. 

Before I ge into the particular phase of this subject which I 
want to discuss I should like to correct a statement which, prob- 
ably inadvertently, was made by the Senator from Alabama 
iMr. UnpErwoop] yesterday. In the few remarks which he made 
he said that the duty upon dyestuffs was 30 per cent. The 
Senator from Alabama, of course, is perfectly familiar with that 
schedule. The facts of the case are that there is a duty of 
30 per cent upon coal-tar products not otherwise provided for. 
That is a “catchall clause.” As a matter of fact, the principal 
ingredients of which they are composed and the dyestuffs them- 
selves are mostly either upon the free list or have a very small 
duty. 

There are three chief colors, I would say, Mr. President, 
which constitute an enormously large percentage of the entire 
production of colored fabrics in the world. The one that ranks 
the highest is black. Then comes blue, and then the various 
shades of red. The foundation for the modern black dye is 
anilin ofl, and the duty upon anilin oil under the present tariff 
is 10 per cent. 

Blue, under present conditions, is produced by synthetic in- 
digo, a substitute for the vegetable dye which was discovered 
and made a commercial product in Germany some years ago. 
Synthetic indigo is on the free list. 


Red itself and many of the shades of red which pass under 
other names, is produced by alazarin. Alazarin is now and has 
been on the free list for many years. 

So, as a matter of fact, the statement that there is a duty of 
80 per cent on dyestuffs, while correct as applying to some small 
proportion of them, does not fairly represent the situation of 
that industry. The fact is that the great bulk of the modern 
high-grade dyestuffs either come into the country free or with a 
very small duty. 

Mr. President, this question of dyestuffs is in itself a very 
small question. The total consumption of dyestuffs in the United 
States certuinly does not exceed $20,000,000. It has frequently 
been estimated by some of the officials who have been writing 
and reporting upon this subject within the last year that the 
total consumption does not exceed $15,000,000, but even at the 
larger figure it is not a very large amount in comparison with 
the great industries of the United States, 

Of that $20,000,000 or $15,000,000. whichever it may be, 
about $3,000,000 worth is produced in the United States and the 
balance is imported from Germany. But that $20,000,000 of 
dyestuffs applies to an enormous amount of American products. 
The three great textiles of cotton, silk, and wool, as measured 
in their values at the mill door, reach about a billion and a half 
of dollars annually, but the product as it comes from the mill 
door is not the form in which it is sold to the consumer. Wool- 
ens are manufactured into clothes and in a $25 suit of clothes 
there perhaps is not more than $4 or $5 worth of cloth. 

Cotton is manufactured into a great variety of products. 
Your collar, for instance, which sells at 124 cents does not con- 
tain more than 3 or 4 cents in value of cloth. Women's clothes, 
manufactured in large quantities sold over the retail counter, 
run into very large figures as compared with the value of the 
cloth they contain. 

In the same way these dyestuffs also appertain to large values 
in the paint industry, in leather, in the paper industry, and in a 
great variety of minor products. 

I believe, Mr. President, that I am not exaggerating, but, in 
fact, rather understating than otherwise the facts in the case 
when I say that this $20,000,000 of dyestuffs affects not less 
than $4,000,000,000 worth of the annual turnover of American 
business. The situation as it exists to-day is that that great 
business of four billion or more of dollars is hampered, is in 
distress, from the difficulty of supplying itself with this very 
minor article. 


I will not delay the Senate by attempting to quote exhaus- 
tively the figures that are now being paid for dyestuffs, but I 
will say that the advances are not measured in hundreds of 
per cent, but in thousands. Barrels of dyestuffs that before the 
war cost less than $250 are now being sold in this country for 
from $6,000 to $7,000, and even at that it is impossible to get 
more than a few scattering pounds here and there as they come 
into the market from the changing requirements of those who 
are fortunate enough to have any at all. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching a point where many of the industries of America 
will have to run short time from lack of this product, and it is 
extremely unfortunate that that situation should exist at a 
time when we have such great possibilities for foreign trade. 

Under the conditions that now exist in foreign markets there 
is an opportunity for American manufacturers to get their 
goods introduced there that has never before existed. It is 
being taken advantage of in a very large way. As an indica- 
tion of how great that field is, I may say that in the cotton 
industry, where England and France and Belgium and Ger- 
many have been in the habit of exporting annually about $700,- 
000,000, their product has been so reduced that to-day they are 
exporting less than $400,000,000. In other words, during the 
last year there has arisen a scarcity of cotton goods alone in 
those markets amounting to more than $300,000,000, which in 
itself is some 40 per cent of the entire production of those fab- 
rics in the United States. Our ability, however, to take ad- 
vantage of that opening is materially reduced by the fact that 
we have not this minor constituent of dyestuffs, 

Mr. President, this situation has been recognized, as I have 
said, by the representatives of the present administration. The 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, has made several public 
announcements in regard to it, recognizing its seriousness. He 
appointed a special investigator, Mr. Thomas H. Norton, who 
has made a report to the Department of Commerce and has 
written several articles in the papers in regard to it. Dr. 
Edward E. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, under the Department of Commerce, has called 
attention to it in the most emphatic way. They have all of 
= insisted upon the necessity of America meeting this situa- 
tion. 
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Dr. Pratt, in an article which he contributed to the magazines 
some time last summer—I have not the exact date speaking 
almost in an official way, if I can judge from his language, says: 


In Washington this matter has had serious. attention because its 
importance merits the most careful and painstaking study. Action 


should not be based on impulse or sentiment, but on hard facts and 
ence wherever we can get them. Action should them be fast and 
certain. This matter has been thoroughly discussed. by the officers: of 
the Department of Commerce and the Federal Trade Commission, and 
they haye agreed substantially on these points, namely: 
1. That f concerns. should be permitted to exercise no privi- 


in this country or against concerns in this country which. are 
single unit. Their prices are made in consultation with each 
other and with the approval of the German Government. To see 
|how that operates and to what extent they are ready to go in 
¡arder to meet competition, Dr. Pratt, in the address to which 
have already referred, gives a statement of what has happened 
in this country during the two or three years before the war. 


— ibited to domestic concerns. In other words, what we: call unfair 
competition: shall not be permitted any more to foreign concerns than to 
domestic concerns: 

T want the gentlemen who are listening to me, if they will, to 
bear that statement in mind, for what I propose: to show in a 
few minutes is that this dyestuff industry is controlled by the 
most complete and domineering and dictatorial monopoly that 
exists in the entire worid. I venture to say, sir, that there has 
never been a monopoly in this country that in the slightest degree 
compared with it, and it is with reference to that fact that I 
presume that statement was made, and the foundation for it I 
shall shortly hope to present to the Senate. 

2. That this or any new industry which aims to place us in an indt- 
pendent tion industrially among the nations of the world: shall be 
given: a fair chance, 

Recommendation. will be made by the Department of Commerce that 
Congress, in whose hands: this matter ultimately rests, shall such 
—. as will, beyond peradventure of a doubt, accomplish these 
0 „ 

That. was the Democratic promise that was made upon this 
question some nine months ago. Congress has now been in 
session for four months and a half. No such recommendations: 
us that them promised have been made. No steps have been taken: 
by any of the responsible members of this administration either 
in Congress or out of it to meet this very dangerous situation, 
and. when steps looking toward a solution are taken by the 
Republicans they are voted down by the unanimous vote of the 
Democrats: of the Sennte—a situation: whose importance has 
been set before the country in. the: strongest possible language 
by their own Democratic associates; and the Congress of the 
United States, under the control of the present administration, 
refuses to deal with, either on their initiative or on the initiative 
of their opponents, 

Mr. President, I said a minute ago that the German dyestuff 
industry was a monopoly. I want to call attention to that situa- 
tion as it is reported upon by Dr. Thomas H. Norton, special 
agent of the Department of Commerce. The same facts that he 
presents to Congress can. be found in many other publications. 
He did not discover them. They have been well known in all 
the counting rooms of America that deal with the industries 
which: they affect for many, many years. I doubt, however, if 
the Members of the Senate really appreciate the full meaning of 
the situation. Practically, as IL have said, all the finer high- 
grade: dyestuffs: that are used in. America come from Germany. 
The German dye industry, while it is nominally, I think, op- 
erated by several different corporations, is practically a unit. 

That statement has been made by Dr. Norton in that very 
language.. It has also been made by Mr, Pratt, who says: 

Commercially; the coal-tar chemical industry of Germany is a unit. 

terms, and conditions of sale, market competition, export 
policies, are determined and fixed by the industry asa whole. In addi- 
tion. the industry received from the Government the most favorable 
treatment in the matter of regulation, taxation, tariff! protection, and 
conventional arrangements with other countries, 

I might add that, in addition to these items which Mr. Pratt 
has mentioned, the German Government has for years put in the 
service of this dyestuff industry a great force of Government 
chemists to conduct the numerous and: exhaustive chemical: ex- 
periments: which are necessary to bring it to perfection. 

The condition of this; German: industry is: like this: Anyone 
who is interested in looking it. up will find an account of it on 
page 34 of the report of Dr. Thomas H. Norton, entitled“ Dye- 
stuffs for American Textile and Other Industries.“ There are 
22 German establishments: The combined capitalization of them 
is: $36,700,000. They paid in 1913 $11,600,000 in. dividends, or 
21.74 per cent upon their nominal capital; but, in addition to 
paying those dividends. and in addition to having their capital 
of over 836,000,000, these industries have been for years turning 
back into their plants an enormously large amount of earnings, 
which do not appear in their capital account, but which have 
built up their plants to such an extent that their real valuation, 
according to Dr. Norton's report, is $400,000,000; although their 
eapital is only $36,700,000: 

To get an idea of the size of those: establishments. without 
going into this report in all its details, I should like to call at- 
tention to what is said here about the Badische Anilin Co., the 
principal producer of these articles. Dr. Norton says that it 
covers about 500 acres of land, with a water front of one mile 
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and a half on the Rhine: The buildings themselves cover 100 
jacres. Transportation between the several hundred buildings 
is effected by 42 miles of railway.. Power is generated and trans- 


mitted by 158 boilers and 386 steam engines. They employ 8,00 
operatives. That is one of the factories. These factories are 


combined into units. There are two groups of them of three units 
(each, which work in complete harmony with each other and with 


the other independent and smaller factories that are not in- 
cluded in those particular organizations. 
So far as foreign markets are concerned, they act as one 


As I have said, there is a duty of 10 per cent upon aniline 


‘ail. That duty encouraged certain people to undertake the manu- 
| facture of that product. A company called the Benzol Products 
| Co. was established in New York. They built their factory, 
produced an oil of merchantable quality, and started to dis- 


tribute it among the consumers of this country. Immediately the 


|price of aniline oil from Germany was dropped from the price 
at which it had been selling in this country of 10.9 cents per 
pound to 9.9 cents per pound; in other words, the instant com- 


petition appeared in this country in that article, the German 
manufacturers—the German. monopoly, and a world monopoly, 


for it controls these articles and has controlled them up to this 
time not only in Germany and America but in England and 
France and Japan and in every other country of the world—the 


instant an attempt was made to manufacture one of their prod- 


| ucts in this country they put their prices down to meet the tariff 
that had been put on it; and, as the article goes on to state, a 
‘representative of their company notified the oflicers of the Benzol 
Products Co. that if they continued to manufacture aniline oil 
the price of it would be put at such a point that it. would be im- 


possible for them to continue. Rather than face that disastrous 
competition. they abandoned its manufacture. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to go on and ac- 
cumulate all the evidence that I might put into the Recorp in 
regard to this undenied fact. I could gather together a very 
large amount of testimony going to show the absolutely mo- 
nopolistic character of this industry in. Germany, and I could 


put into the Recorp many instances of a similar kind to the 


one I have stated, but one is enough to show the methods 
which have been pursued and the character of the monopolistic 


organization which the Democrats of the United States Senate 
yesterday voted to continue to have control of more than 


$4,000,000,000. of American. industries. 

What has been done here, the action that was taken yester- 
day, is. very different from what is being done to-day by other 
nations: equally interested. in this question. The two great 
nations: that so far as textiles go—that industry being the 
largest consumer of dyestuffs—are the particular competitors 
of America, so far as she is able to enter into foreign markets, 
and are the competitors with her, one ef them for years in 
our own market and the other one a potential and threatening 
competitor for the future, are England and Germany. I want 
to call attention to what has been done in England in this 
matter. 

England did not wait for a year and a half after this emer- 
gency presented itself and this opportunity began to open up 
to get relief from this situation. As long ago as the Tth of 


| January, 1915, the American consul at Manchester reported the 
circumstances in regard to the formation of an English Gov- 


ernment-aided company to manufacture dyestuffs. He states 


that the Government agreed to advance to such company 


£1,500,000—$7,500,000—bearing interest at. the rate of 4 per 
cent, for the purpose of assisting private capital to meet and 
solve the situation. 

A little later on, om February 18, 1915, he reports that, on 
further. investigation, the Government decided that. its propo- 
sition had not been liberal enough, and it made a new proposi- 
tion in which it undertook to loan the company a large amount 
of capital, but with no provision in regard to a sinking fund, 
and with the right to pay a dividend of 6 per cent on the 
private capital that was invested in the company before the 
Government money was returned to it. 

Later on still other arrangements were made: The result of 
it all was that on November 9, 1915, the consul at Huddersfield 
reports that in England they were then building new works that 
would eventually employ 10,000 operatives and would mean an 


addition to the population of the city in which the enterprise 
was situated of perhaps 35,000; 


On March 28 the same gentleman reports that over 1,000 men 
are now engaged at work changing the form of the land and 
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erecting buildings of various kinds for this purpose. In other 
words, England, the moment that she saw the situation in 
which her great industries were going to be placed as a result 
of this war, took up the question energetically, prepared a plan 
for its solution, the Government interested itself in it, put the 
great force of her credit behind it, gave it every encouragement, 
und England to-day is in a fair way to be free forever from the 
dyestuff monopoly. 

Japan, equally foresighted, equally interested in the situation, 
takes the same course. On March 3 the New York Times re- 
ported that— 

The Japanese Government has granted a subsidy to concerns manu- 
facturing Sera and a large company with a capital of $4,000,000 has 
been form to engage at onee in making dyes. The capital stock of 
ihis company. in view of the Government sanction. is oversubscribed 
870 times, according to a dispatch received from Consul General Skid- 
more at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Relations. 

This, then, is the situation in which we in America find our- 
selves: A great opportunity for the establishment of a subsidi- 
ary industry that would help to make an enormous volume of 
our business self-sustaining, repeated statements in recognition 
of that situation by representatives of the administration, con- 
ferences with people enguged in those industries in New York 
und elsewhere, and absolutely nothing done to take advantage 
of it. 

In the situation in which we are the instant this war is over 
America will go back to the old thraldom. Other great Govern- 
inents, such as England and Japan, more enlightened, not afraid 
of helping the industries of their countries, not afraid of seeing 
and knowing that a private industry makes a profit, have taken 
exactly the opposite course, und their subjection is over. 

Mr. President, I wanted to present this phase of the situation 
to the Senate, and I wanted to have these facts in regard to 
this industry in the Recorp, and so I have taken this opportu- 
nity of presenting them to the attention of the Senate and to the 
country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is a very grave ques- 
tion, and one which in time will demand very serious considera- 
tion, The fore part of the speech made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island IMr. Liperrr] was totally useless. He seems to 
have thought that it was worth while to consume the time of 
the Senate and the country in proving that the Republicans were 
a protectionist party and that the Democrats were not. I should 
think almost everybody in the United States knew that by 
how, and that proof was totally unnecessary. The question of 
dyestuffs presents a great many facts. There is involved in it, 
not necessarily and alone, a question of protection or of revenue. 
The Democratic Party in its own time and at its own conven- 
ience, and after knowledge and not before knowledge, will solve 
it to the best of its ability. 

The Democratic Party certainly is not going upon the theory 
that a permanent fiscal policy of the United States Government 
ought to be laid down in answer merely to a temporary war 
emergency condition, because almost any civilized nation may 
hope for about 20 years of peace while it has one year of war, 
and to mold a permanent fiscal system in accordance with the 
emergency of war times is to forget the interest of the people 
during times of peace—that is, during the normal and natural 
life of civilized man. 

If German scientists and chemists can produce dyestuffs 
cheaper than we can, and can furnish them to our textile manu- 
facturers cheaper, and if that increased cheapness can be car- 
ried on to our consumers, then, of course, every Democrat who 
believes in the principle that it is not the business of the Govern- 
ment to hothouse unfit competitors, would take the position that 
it was not necessary in peace times that there should be a duty 
upon dyestuffs, unless it was discovered that there was about it a 
monopolistic and unfair competition feature which it was neces- 
sary to face, totally independent of the question of protectionism 
und of revenue, but in the interest of our national industrial inde- 
pendence. If that shall be demonstrated, then I take it that the 
Democratic Party, which has produced more constructive legis- 
lation in 3 years than the Republican Party has ever pro- 
duced in 15, will at the proper time undertake to meet the 
danger. Whether it shall meet it, Mr. President, by an increased 
duty, put on avowedly for the purpose of meeting unfair compe- 
tition by a foreign monopoly, or whether it shall meet it by giving 
the Trade Commission extended power, so that it may deal with 
every unfairly competitive transaction on American soil by any- 
body, whether a domestic or a foreign concern, or whether it 
shall meet it by both methods, is a thing which we will decide 
after knowledge, and not before knowledge—and we are not apt 
to rely for our knowledge solely and entirely upon interested 
parties. 

Mr. President, that the administration is already looking into 
the matter has been demonstrated by the Senator from Rhode 


Island. He has read from two reports of employees of this 
administration. Moreover, the Democratic members of the 
Finance Committee have already had one hearing, at which Dr. 
Pratt appeared, representing in a way the Government, at which 
the attorney of very many textile and dyestuffs concerns ap- 
peared, at which a man representing the great chemical indus- 
tries of the country appeared, and at which very many interest- 
ing facts, or alleged facts, whichever they may be, were dis- 
closed. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Works] this morning illus- 
trated the evils of the whole protectionist system without 
knowing it. He proved that there had been raised a slush fund 
in New York by importers to decrease the duties and to try 
to have certain commodities put upon the free list. If he had 
had the evidence and had been willing to do it, he could prob- 
ably have disclosed alse that there had been a slush fund raised 
by the producers of citrus fruit for the purpose of increasing 
or maintaining duties. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President——- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word more. At any rate, I know, 
because I was chairman of the subcommittee dealing with this 
matter, that we received letters, televrams, and literature, which 
must have cost money, on both sides, and that there was seem- 
ingly an orgarized propaganda upon both sides, behind which 
money had to be placed in order that it might have reached 
the magnitude which it did reach. Now, I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Mississippi will inquire into the facts he will find that there was 
no slush fund raised to hire paid lobbyists to represent the in- 
terests of the fruit growers of California. They were represented 
here by one of their own number. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know if “slush fund” is the 
proper term, or whether “ paid lobbyists ” were employed or not, 
or whether merely so-called attorneys and “representatives ” 
were employed, or whether merely men had their passage paid 
here and their hotel bills paid while they were here; but I think 
the Senator will agree with me that the citrous-fruit industries 
were amply represented upon the ground. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think I know something of 


the matter about which the Senator is talking. I was myself 
trying to represent the fruit growers, I thought in a proper way, 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. WORKS. I was aided in securing the necessary figures 
and information from just one gentleman, who was at the head of 
what is called the Fruit Exchange, and obtained my informa- 
tion from him. I know he was not here as the paid representa- 
tive of anybody, and I think I know that nobody else was here 
under pay to represent the interest of the fruit growers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Nor their expenses paid? 

Mr. WORKS. Nor their expenses paid. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nor any counsel employed? 

Mr. WORKS. Nor any counsel employed; but the Senator is 
right in saying that there was a good deal of money wasted by 
the fruit growers of California in telegrams and things of that 
sort, which I tried to discourage. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was not mentioning this 
for the purpose of arguing the citrous-fruit question; I was 
mentioning it for the purpose of showing that essentially and 
necessarily the system of having the Government hothouse 
private industries into profits which, without legislation, they 
would not enjoy, brings about two divergent interests—one that 
of the importer, who wants the stuff to come in with as little 
duty as possible, and the other that of the producer who wants 
it protected upon the statute books with as high a duty as 
possible; and that they too often raise immense amounts of 
money and send people here to Washington to “ represent” them. 
Thank God, for the most part, they are robbed by the scoun- 
drels whom they send! They may find out after a while that 
they are “ paying too dear for their whistle.” 

Now, I do not know whether this man Beer came here or not. 
I was chairman of the subcommittee which dealt with agricul- 


tural products. The other two members of it were the late 


Senator from Indiana, my friend, Mr. Shively, and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. I do not recall that Beer ever 
appeared before the subcommittee, and he never appeared before 
the entire committee. The Senator from Oklahoma, whom I have 
consulted, does not recall that he ever appeared before the sub- 
committee. I have been trying to get, if I could, an index of 
the men who did appear before the committee and the subcom- 
mittees, but I have not obtained it as yet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the request of the Senator, I sent over and 
secured an index of those who appeared before the committee, 
and the name of the man he has mentioned does not appear to 
be on the list. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will yield to the Senator 
in a moment. Now, what did you expect of this man? The Sen- 
ator from California and I are the sort of men who can talk to 
one another, even here politically, with perfect candor. I should 
not be a bit surprised if they did raise a slush fund and if this 
fellow came down here and “ gallivanted” and “sloshed ” 
around Washington and pretended to his employers that he had 
been able to influence legislation. It happens nearly every time 
a tariff bill is up that men come here, representing manufac- 
turers and importers, and “slosh” around Washington, and, I 
expect, afterwards blackmail the people who send them here 
for all that they can get. It just shows that there is essentially 
and necessarily accompanying a system of legislative hothousing 
of private industries into profits which they would not enjoy with- 
out legislation, a large degree of resultant corruption or attempt 
at, or more frequently pretenses of, successful corruption on 
both sides. 

Mr. WORKS and Mr. LIPPITT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
has had a long and varied experience in Congress. Would he 
expect a paid lobbyist like Mr. Beer to appear before his com- 
mittee or any other committee of the Senate to be heard? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not expect him to do anything, 

except perhaps to get him an expensive room, and make out 
like he was dispensing various hospitalities to various people, 
and go on back to where he came from and collect what they 
promised him. That is about what he did, I reckon, and that is 
about what many another fellow representing some producer 
of some description, who has been able to persuade the pro- 
ducer that he possessed immense influence at Washington, also 
did. There have been investigations enough in the past to show 
that away back yonder, at any rate, this sort of thing went on 
pretty freely. 
Mr. President, I think you will find before you are through 
with it that not only the Democratic but the Republican Party, 
having adopted the general principle that we must put an end 
to monopoly and to unfair competition by approximate monop- 
olies, will find means to check even a foreign monopoly which 
resorts to unfair competition upon American soil; and when it 
comes to that, I am with the Senator from Rhode Island en- 
tirely. I may not be with him in thinking that the best way 
to do it is through a tariff; but I think when we undertake to 
stop unfair competition by American concerns we ought also 
to stop unfair competition by foreign concerns when the un- 
fair competition occurs on American soil. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I have no doubt that in the wisdom of 
Congress that can be worked out in the course of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word, and I will. But that is a differ- 
ent thing from making of this bill a vehicle for consideration of 
duties on dyestuffs and oranges and lemons and probably later 
shoe buckles and everything else in the world. This bill con- 
tains one simple proposition—to continue the present decreased 
sugar duties for four years longer. We decline to make it a 
vehicle for all other alleged reform measures. We have, rightly 
or wrongly—and we are in power and have the responsibility 
taken the position that we were going to put through this par- 
ticular bill without embarrassing it with other questions. If 
that be treason, we have committed it, and the supreme court 
that sits in judgment upon both of us—the people of the United 

States—can decide upon it. But if it be treason, it will not be 
the first time that sort of treason was ever tried in the United 
States, been I remember that several times when the Repub- 
licans wanted to put through special tariff legislation they never 
e us to put any other sort of tariff legislation upon the 

A 
Soei I yield to a question from the Senator from Rhode 

n 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was only going to say that the Senator 
from Mississippi says that in due time, and some time, his 
party will attend to this matter. The conditions are that this 
situation has gone on already for more than a year and a half; 
that his party have been in power in this Congress, doing little 
or nothing, for four months and a half, and they have not 


shown the slightest inclination even to study the question. The 
committee to which he refers—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yielded to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator, then, when 
this time is going to arrive? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yielded to the Senator for a question, 
and the Senator has asked it in a very affirmative and assertive 


manner. The Senator knows as well as I do that no legisla- 
tion that we could pass at this moment could cure this par- 
ticular trouble until after the war in Europe is over. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If I may be allowed, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I know just the contrary. These reports are full of 
testimony that if legislation 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s only proposition thus far 
propounded to this body is—what? It is, in an emergency, 
where we can not get dyestuffs at any reasonable price, or 
when we can not even get them at all, to do what? To raise 
the duty so that such few dyestuffs as we can get shall cost 
more. Now, that is all. The Senator knows that the only 
immediate effect of this sort of legislation for the next one or 
two or three or four years, until American dyestuff plants 
could be built up, would be to increase the present existing 
difficulty and not to remove it at all—to increase the cost and 
the scarcity of dyestuffs. 

But 1 rose merely to say this: When you were in power you 
did things at your convenience, as your wisdom dictated con- 
venience; and when we are in power, with less pretense of 
wisdom, we shall do things at the time we see fit, as our 
approximation to wisdom dictates to us. I say “ approximation 
to wisdom ” because we do not pretend to have perfect wisdom, 
and never have, and in that respect we have differed some- 
what, as a party, from you. There is not one of you who in his 
heart does not know that you would be doing just the same 
thing. There is not one of you who does not know that that is 
what you did do when you were in power. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You never allowed us to dictate your bills. 
You never allowed us to dictate your tariff legislation. You 
never called us in to say: Old fellow, do you think we are 
putting it too high?” I used to hear, day after day and day 
after day, from Thomas B. Reed and from David B. Henderson 
and from Joszrn G. Cannon, in tones that were dictatorial— 
which are not what I am using now—the expression, “ We are 
running this Government, and we know how to run it, and we 
do not ask your advice.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; but they said they knew how to run it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; that was a part of the unsuccessful 
egotism—later disapproved by the people. Now, we have never 
gone so far as to say that we did not ask your advice. We 
have only gone so far as to say that we shall not submit: to 
your dictation. 7 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield to a question from the Sena- 
tor. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I want to ask my good friend the Senator 
from Mississippi a practical question. The Senator has de- 
nounced, as he so often denounces, protection. How does the 
Senator square that with the proposed action that he and 
his party are going to take continuing high-tariff rates on sugar 
for the next four years, when they have denounced it as a 
fraud upon the people of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, Mr. President, I answer it in two 
ways. In the first place, it is not a “high protective” rate; 
and if the Senator from New Hampshire asserts that in that 
assertion I am in error and it is a high protective rate, then 
my rejoinder to his reply would be that the rate which he and 
his party had fixed was 25 per cent higher, and that if this pres- 
ent rate be a protective rate then he and his party stand con- 
victed of having given unnecessary protection, and even a 
9 confesses that unnecessary protection is robbery. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will Nl 
me, the retort “ You are another” does not constitute much of 
an argument. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not retort that “ you were another.” I 
retorted that this was not “a high protective“ duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator and his party thought it 
was so high that it ought to be entirely dispensed with, and 
they legislated in that direction. Now they take the back track, 
and they admit that it is right to continue the duty on sugar for 
four years longer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had said that the answer was twofold. 
I gave the first part of it, and now I will give the second. 
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The reason why we are continuing the duty for the present 
is that we are convinced that for four years longer we will need 
the revenue that grows out of it. As far as I am concerned 
individually, I have always thought that sugar was an appro- 
priate subject for a revenue duty—the least onerous of all con- 
sumption taxes. But if it is thought that any duty at all upon 
sugar is protection, and therefore that all duties should be 
wiped out, certainly that argument does not go to the extent 
that in a time of revenue emergency we can not tax for a lim- 
ited time an article to get a needed revenue—the necessity be- 
ing confessed upon that side of the Chamber as well as upon 
this—because there may go with it a modicum of incidental pro- 
tection, Call it, like the stamp tax and the tax on perfumery, a 
“war tax ’—that is, a tax rendered needful by decrease of nor- 
mal revenue, due to the war in Burope. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me further, the Senator argues that there is no protection 
in the duty on sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said it was not “a high protective” duty. 
That was the language the Senator used. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not high; but is it not a protective duty? 
If the Senator thinks otherwise, I would refer him to the Sen- 
ators from Louisiana, who say that taking off the duty has ab- 
solutely ruined their industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the Senators from Louisiana went 
further than that, if the Senator will excuse me. They said 
when we put the duty down and reduced it that we reduced it 
so far below the revenue point that it would lay waste all the 
fields of Louisiana. If the Senator selects the Senators from 
Louisiana as his witnesses, they have testified that the present 
duty is not a protective duty, but a duty under which the sugar- 
eane planters must absolutely go to the cultivation of some- 
thing else than sugar cane or bankrupt. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I will ask the Senator if he does 
not think that would have happened had it not been that the 
European war stopped the exportation of sugar from Germany? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I frankly do not know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator ought to know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I frankly do not know; but, if the Senator 
wants my opinion, I do not believe there is any protection for 
th. Louisiana cane-sugar producers under the present rate of 
duty. I think there is protection for the beet-sugar man; but 
when the cane-sugar man must put a fourth of his crop under 
the ground in order to raise a new crop he stands at a disad- 
vantage from the very jump of 25 per cent, and wher he raises 
less sugar to the ton of cane than the man who raises his cane 
in the Tropics, then he stands also at that disadvantage; all of 
which goes to prove the statement which I made a moment ago, 
that this is a revenue duty. The Senator has proven it for 
me, apd made me help him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I take issue with that 
statement. I have proved nothing for the Senator, because I 
think his mind is not in such shape to-day that anything could be 
proved to him that he has not preconceived. Now, I will ask 
the Senator why it was that the Senators from Louisiana ap- 
pealed to this side of the Chamber to save them from the disaster 
that they said the Democratic Party was visiting upon them by 
putting sugar upon the free list? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, because they said that the reduction 
which we made, in the first place, left them no protection, that 
they could not compete with Cuba, and it would lay waste 
their fields; and they said, in the second place, that of course, 
a fortiori, the same result would follow after the expiration of 
three years when sugar went upon the free list. The Senator, 
of course, heard the Senators from Louisiana as well as I did. 

Now then, we need the revenue. This is as little onerous a 
way of getting it as any other duty upon consumption. We feel 
that we may not need it for longer than four years, and therefore 
we extend the duty for four years. If we shall find that we 
then need it longer, we can then further extend the period. 
That seems to me to be a very simple proposition from my stand- 
point. Now, of course, I understand that from your standpoint, if 
the object sought were the protection of the sugar-cane planter, 
there ought to be a higher duty, if what the Louisiana Senators 
and their constituents say be well founded; and I confess that 
I am not a very good judge as to whether it is or Is not. I rest 


absolutely satisfied, however, that the beet-sugar producer 


does not need this duty—not as high a duty as this, at any 
rate, and perhaps none at all—because there is no more rea- 
son why an American farmer can not raise sugar beets in 
competition with a German farmer than there is reason why he 
can not raise potatoes or Indian corn or wheat, or almost any- 
thing else that is purely an agricultural product and not an 
exotic. Sugar “ane is an exotic, and that is the reason why it 
costs more; it does not even go to seed in this climate. 


I did not get up for the purpose of talking about that, how- 
ever. I got up just for the purpose of saying that I did not 
want the vote of yesterday on the dyestuff proposition to be 
misconstrued. ‘The country all understands that we—the Dem- 
ocratic Party—undertook to pass this bill, and that we under- 
took to save ourselves from embarrassment and perhaps from 
mistake by shutting off all matters alien to it, and that if 
Senators upon this side yesterday had been in favor of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopez] they still would have voted it down as an amendment 
upon this bill. I do not mean by that that they were in favor 
of it. I do not think they were. For myself, I have not yet 
been convinced that the way of meeting this dyestuff difficulty 
is through increased tariff duties. I am rather of the opinion 
that we can meet it better by other legislation, though my 
mind is not closed. I do think there is one justification for a 
protective tariff now and then, and that is the national defense 
when a foreign monopoly, protected and legislatively fostered 
by a foreign government, is proven to be threatening American 
industrial independence. Even John C. Calhoun went that far. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to address myself to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works]. 

On yesterday, Mr. President, when an amendment was 
offered by the Senutor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], which 
was an identical copy of a House bill now pending before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and now under con- 
sideration by the committee, as I am advised, and the subject 
matter of which has received consideration already from cer- 
tain majority members of the Finance Committee, I appealed to 
the Senate not to sustain the amendment, first, because on 
account of the importance of the matter it ought to be fully in- 
vestigated and considered by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and come before the Senate in the regular way. I gave 
this lack of opportunity for adequate investigation, either by 
the Finance Committee or by the individual Members of the 
Senate, of the rates which were proposed in the amendment as 
one good reason why this rider should not be adopted. 

I think if the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lippirr] had 
been here yesterday and had heard the statements made by 
myself and other Senators on this side, especially the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone], with reference to this subject, he 
would not have reached the conclusion which he seems to have 
reached that by the vote yesterday this side of the Chamber had 
foreclosed all purpose to deal with this subject in a proper, 
regular, and prudent manner. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I will ask the Senator if he does not think that by reading the 
printed Recorp I can find out what was said just as certainly 
as though I had been here? And I have read all the debate 
that occurred yesterday, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not think, when I heard the Senator, 
that he had read the discussion here yesterday, because I 
thought if he had read it he would not have pursued the line 
of argument and made the statements which he did make. If 
the Senator has read the discussion, I confess I can not under- 
stand why he should have made such a broad statement as he 
has made. 

Mr. President, I thought it was made very clear to the Sen- 
ate on yesterday that this matter was being seriously investi- 
gated, and that we were conferring with the people who are 
interested both as the producers and as the consumers of these 
dyestuffs. Not only that, but I specified a conference held by 
three or four majority members of the committee with the rep- 
resentatives of a large committee of nine appointed, as I under- 
stood, three from the consumers and three from the manufac- 
turers and three from other interests that are incidentally con- 
cerned. I stated that in that conference we were given to un- 
derstand that neither the producers nor the consumers asked for 
what the Hil! bill proposed. 

Not only that, but I made it clear that in that conference these 
gentlemen did not think an increase of the tariff duties in the 
present law without further legislation would meet the require- 
ments of that industry. The present rate is substantially the 
rate of the old bill—not altogether, but upon coal-tar dyestuffs 
and colors the present law prescribes substantially the same 
rates as those of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The industry did not flourish before the new tariff. It has 
not developed as rapidly as one would wish under the new tariff. 
However, on account of the conditions that have existed here 
during the last two years the production of dyestuff in this 
country, according to the Statement of Mr. Pratt, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has trebled in 
quantity, and new factories are constantly going up in different 
parts of the country. ; 
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These gentlemen claimed that other legislation than a change 
In tariff rates was needed to relieve them. They contended that 
under the conditions that existed anterior to the war this in- 
dustry could not have flourished in this country if the tariff 
had been twice as high as it was. They said what the Senator 
has said, and what I referred to yesterday—that there had 
grown up in Europe, chiefly in Germany, a great international 
trust that had absolutely controlled the output and the price 
of dyestuffs throughout the world; that it was backed by such 
immense capital and such perfect organization and system in 
its method of control of world trade that whenever an industry 
started in this country they had, by the application of the well- 
known methods of the trusts—that of underselling and practi- 
cally giving away, if it was necessary—destroyed every effort to 
build up the industry. These gentlemen said that as long as 
that monopoly continues and was permitted to practice these 
trust methods in this country there could be no permanent 
development of the dyestuff industry, without regard to the rates 
of tariff that may be placed upon it for protection against foreign 
competition. 

What they desire more particularly, as I understood them, 
than an increase of the tariff rate was some effective legislation 
by which this Government could take hold of a foreign trust 
through the courts and through administration, just as it enn 
now under the laws take hold of a domestic trust, and suppress 
and defeat its efforts and schemes for strangling and destroying 
competition. 

Mr. President, they were accompanied by the representative of 
this great bureau in the Department of Commerce, and in con- 
sultation with him, I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
I have now prepared a bill which I think will meet that phase 
of the situation, a bill which, if it is enacted into law, will sub- 
ject this foreign monopoly to the same control, through the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, which 
is now given to them in dealing with domestic trusts. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
Will the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Tthode Island? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am very glad to hear the Senator's state- 
ment, and I should like to ask him, in view of the fact that this 
Congress is drawing toward its close, that it is crowded with 
work, why, with a situation which the Senator's own language 
now admits requires a remedy, it was not taken up and dealt 
with in the early days of this Congress and not left to a time 
when we know there will probably be no chance for legislation 
of the kind to be passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows perfectly well that Con- 
gress has before it many questions of the greatest urgency. The 
Senator knows that the shipping bill is one of the greatest 
urgency in connection with our international trade. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have not been able to reach that as yet. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I can not allow that assertion to be put in my 
mouth. I consider the shipping bill far from being an emergency. 
1 have no sympathy with it at all. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator is so abnormal in his views in 
the Senate that I probably did make a mistake when I classified 
him either with the Members on this side or with some Members 
on the other side. I think, without any reference to the char- 
acter of the bill which we discussed at the last session, there 
is hardly anyone in the Senate, except the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who does not believe that it is of the greatest urgency 
and importance that there should be legislation by Congress to 
enable this country measurably to control its own ocean trans- 
portation and to protect itself against the condition of trans- 
portation upon the high seas which exists to-day. 

I did not intend to get into this line of discussion, and I re- 
gret that I have been led into it, but I assure the Senator from 
Rhode Island, as I assured the Senate on yesterday when he 
was absent, that, so far as I am concerned and so far, I think, 
as Senntors on this side of the Chamber are concerned, we are 
deeply interested in this question, and we desire in the best way 
our judgment dictates to meet the situation. But we are not 
going to meet it pell-mell, without consideration and without 
investigation. Certainly we are not going to be forced into 
yoting for a bill introduced in the other House and not even 
referred to a committee of this body which does not meet our 
views as the proper method of dealing with the question, and 
does not, as I understand it, meet the views of the industries 
concerned, 


Now, Mr. President, just a word about the amendment intro- 
duced by the Senator from California. The Senator has read a 
letter here, to which my friend the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrir1aars} has alluded, with reference to some 
man coming up here from New York for the purpose of trying 
to improperly influence legislation. I do not desire to say any- 
thing more about that than to suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that it might be well, in view of the statements made in 
the document he has had read, for the Senator to bring that 
matter to the attention of the lobby committee of the Senate, 
If the statements of that document are true, it would be a proper 
subject for inquiry by that committee. 

It is true, as the Senator says, that we changed in the present 
law both the rate and the method of taxing lemons and oranges 
and grapefruit and many other things that come under that 
same general category. We changed from the pound basis of 
taxing lemons to the package basis because of certain repre- 
sentations made to us by the department with reference to ad- 
ministration, and so on, favorable to a change in the method. 
But while it is taxed by the package, I think the rate fixed is 
substantially the pound rate; that it is a pound basis measured 
by the supposed capacity of the different packages. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish to say to the Senator I was not com- 
plaining about the change in the way of levying the tax so much 
as I was of the reduction. It may be that there are sufficient 
reasons for changing the basis of fixing rates. I do not know 
about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that the main 
reason was to avoid the necessity of weighing every package, 
in the first place, and to avoid claims for damage, which were 
constantly arising under the pound provision. There were 
administrative reasons. Our change of the method did not 
affect the rate we fixed ; that is, we fixed substantially the pound 
rate. We determined about how many pounds of lemons a box 
of certain dimensions would contain, and we tried to fix the 
tariff upon that box upon the basis of half a cent a pound. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish to ask the Senator from North Carolina“ 
whether it was true as reported that the purpose was to fix 
the rate at half a cent? It turned out afterwards that in taking 
the basis that was taken they really reduced it below that 
amount quite a little, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not able to say whether that was the 
practical effect or not. I know that such was not intended. 

The Senator complains that the rate we fixed was not sufli- 
cient, and he wants to have it increased. Mr. President, that 
raises the issue as to every one of the items in the presert law 
that is not upon the free list. Senators on the other side who 
believe in protection want the duty raised above that fixed in 
the present act. I do not suppose I could name a single item 
that is now upon the dutiable list in regard to which Senators 
on the other side would not say the rate is too low and ought 
to be raised higher. They would be just as ready with reasons 
why increases should be made as the Senator from California 
is with reasons why the duty on lemons should be raised, and 
if we are to open the door to amendments to increase each 
rate a Senator on the other side thinks affords insufficient 
protection, may we not expect a general attempt by amend- 
ment to this bill intended to meet a particular situation to revise 
the whole tariff system? z 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator says that probably 
Senators on this side would desire to increase the rate on every 
item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say many; I will not say every one. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in the amendment I have offered I have not included 
oranges. I have omitted them for two reasons, I try to be con- 
sistent about the matter. I do not believe the people of the 
orange counties of California need any such protection as the 
lemon growers, and I am satisfied that the Government would 
make very little revenue out of oranges if the rate were in- 
creased. So I omitted oranges from my amendment, although 
they are included in the rates as they were adopted under the 
old tariff act and under the act that is now in force. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The point I intended to make was that if 
upon a bill of this character and purpose we begin to amend by 
adding something, if we begin to amend by raising the rate on 
one article, you open wide the doors to like amendments on other 
articles. For that reason both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican Parties haye established the precedent in our tariff legis- 
lation that where it was necessary to make some chauge in the 
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tariff by reason of extraordinary conditions the doors would 
be closed so far as the majority party could close those doors 
to amendment, because amendments lead to revision, and revi- 
sion of a tariff law, complicated as that subject is, ought never to 
be inade by the process of sudden amendment in the considera- 
tion of a bill foreign to the subject of those amendments, without 
having an opportunity to have those matters investigated by 
the committees of the two Houses. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Senator's constituents have 
fared so very badly in the matter of the duty on lemons as he 
thinks. According to the statistics, the importation of lemons 
during the calendar year 1914, the first year after the present 
law went into effect, was over a million dollars less than during 
1913, the year before it went into effect. 

Mr. President, without any reference to the amendment, but 
because I think it would be bad practice to open the doors in the 
way I have indicated, I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California will not prevail. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a few minutes ago, while 
the Senator from California [Mr. Works] was discussing his 
amendment, I made a statement to the effect that I had been 
informed several years ago that the profits in lemons in Cali- 
fornia were very great, and that in one particular company, 
about which I had been given some data, which had a paid-in 
capital of 334 per cent of the subscribed capital, there had been 
a dividend of 25 per cent on the entire authorized capital stock. 
In other words, it was the equivalent of an earning of 75 per 
cent on the investment. 

This matter of a tariff upon lemons was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed some years ago in the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. Is the Senator able to give the name of the 
company to which he refers? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not give it now, but I will be glad to 
furnish it to the Senator later on. I have it at my office. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know of any fruit company organized 
on that basis in California. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have the information, and I will be very 
glad to give it to the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Ohio will allow 
me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will refer to Mr. Powell’s 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee a few years 
ago, I think he wili find that Mr. Powell represented not a com- 
pany but a shipping association made up of the lemon growers of 
seven counties of California who were engaged in the business. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator give us some information 
as to the profits? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not think I can. There were 
some statements made. The question which was before the Ways 
and Means Committee was as to whether Mr. Powell did not 
represent a monopoly. He denied the proposition that it existed. 
It was asserted by others. 

Mr. POMERENE. My information came from such a source 
that I have no doubt about its correctness. 

In the year 1909 this matter was being considered by the 
Senate. At that time the bill was before the Senate, and it 
provided for a duty of $1 per box on lemons. The Finance 
Comunittee of the Senate reported the bill out and recommended 
an increase to $1.20 per box. In other words, the duty before 
was 80 cents a box. The increase proposed in the Senate bill 
was 50 per cent. The duty under the McKinley Act was 25 
cents a box; under the Wilson Act 30 cents a box; under the 
Dingley Act 1 cent a pound, which was the equivalent of about 
80 cents per box. 

Senator Flint, then representing the great State of California, 
was insisting upon the adoption of this increase. Senator Root, 
of New York, opposed it. He then made the statement before 
the Senate that it cost on an average $2.42 per box to deliver 
lemons in New York from foreign countries. At that time the 
lemon growers of California were delivering lemons in New 
York at $2.32 per box. For the information of the Senate, I 
desire to send to the desk the forty-fourth volume of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and I ask the Secretary to read just a 
small extract from the discussion of that subject upon page 
. ask the Secretary to read the portion which I have 
marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 


The Secretary read as follows: 

oe Will the Senator excuse me? 1 shall be through in a 
moment. 

The foreign lemons are, the Senator from California will agree with 
me, inferior to the California lemons. Now, you have the lowest cost 
at which a box of foreign lemons has for the past 25 years been laid 
down in the city of New York, under the present duty, at $2.42; and 
the cost which the lemon . of California declare themselves 
they can lay lemons down for is $2.82; that is to say, taking the 
lowest figures for the foreign lemons and their own figures for Cali- 
fornia lemons, those California lemons meet the foreign lemons at 
the water's ed; on the Atlantic with the advantage of 10 cents a 
box. Then, when you go into the t markets of America, the 
moment yon start carry your foreign lemons into the towns and 
cities of America, you begin to add the freight from the seaboard to 
he interior. 


of New York gune the year 1907 was $3.26 a bo 
the Californian could put his lemous there at $2.32 a box; and that 
the average cost of foreign lemons in the city of New York, laid down 
on the dock in New York, during the year 1908 was $2.86 a box, 
against which the Californian could put bis lemons there at $2.32 a 


box. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

Mr. Root. One moment, if you please. 

There are here produced the invoices and the affidavits of purchasers 
of lemons within the present month, costing, laid down on the dock 
in New York, $2.59, against which the Californian puts his lemons 
there at $2.32—— 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President 

Mr. Roor (continuing). And still, with that advantage at the extreme 
eastern edge of the country, the lemon grower of ‘ornia asks that 
a 50 per cent increase in duty be made. 

aie. 8 the Senator from New York believe that statement? 

. ROOT. 0. 

Ar. FLINT. The Senator believes that the lemons from foreign coun- 
tries cost—-how much did he say? 

Mr. Root. The minimum amount is $2.42 per box. 

Mr. FLINT. And in this market they are now selling their lemons for 
a dollar and ätteen cents and a dollar and eighty cents a box. 

Mr. Root. The foreign lemons are all sold a ublie auction upon thelr 
arrival. They come different grades; I do not know the paa 
to which the Senator refers. The importers have to take their c ces 
on the price going up or going down, the demand being greater than 
the supply, or the supply being greater than the demand, as their 
lemons come in. They put them up at auction and sell them for what 
they will bring. They are sometimes as high, as the Senator has just 
stated, as $9 a box, and sometimes as low as the Senator bas just 
stated; but the evidence is uncontradicted that the lowest e for 
which lemons have ever been introduced into the port of New York 
during the existence of the Di rate was $2.42 a box. It stands 
to reason that unless, putting the high price at auction and the low 
price at auction together, tne average return is more than $2.42 a bo 
the importers have got to go out of business and leave the marke 
solely to the California fruit ops. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
31. 1909, Vol. 44, part 3, page 2570.) 7 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the duty under the present 
act is one-half a cent per pound or 40 cents per box on the aver- 
age, and I do not think it would be charged that Senator Root 
would look at this matter from a biased standpoint. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to say a 
word about this bill before it becomes a law. I am very much 
surprised that the Senate Committee on Finance should change 
the form of this remedial legislation when the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has the constitutional right to originate legis- 
lation of this character, has provided otherwise. 

The feature in this controversy which most disturbs me is the 
well-known fact that immediately after the European war broke 
out England sought this hemisphere for her sugar supply. Co- 
incident with her entry into the war she placed a six months’ 
order in Cuba for her immediate sugar supply. That order 
greatly increased the price of sugar in Cuba to the consumer. If 
any one thing more than another has been calculated to warn us 
against the danger of depending upon a foreign country for any 
given article of necessity, the present sugar situation demon- 
strates this admirably. The moment England placed this order 
with Cuba the price increased by leaps and bounds, and I believe 
it is strictly within the bounds of truth to say that the excess 
price for sugar which England was then obliged to pay amounted 
to over $100,000,000. 

It is a well-known fact that we produce only about 16 per cent 
of our beet sugar here; that Louisiana, Hawali, and Porto Rico 
furnish us 20 per cent; and that we buy about 50 per cent of our 
sugar in Cuba; but if the world is to depend upon Cuba for 
sugar, from whom are we to get a reasonable and fair supply at 
a reasonable and fair cost? 

There are 77 sugar factories in the United States that cost 
over $100,000,000. These sugar factories are the direct result 
of the protection of the Government. They would not have been 
built at all had it not been for the tariff. There is not a Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber who will gainsay that state- 
ment. 

I am going to repeat what I said, and I am going to address 
myself directiy to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Smrmrons]. I say that of the 77 sugar factories 
in the United States, costing upward of $100,000,000, there is not 
one of them that would have been built had it not been for the 
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duty on sugar prescribed by our law, and there is not a Senator 
on the other side who would have the temerity to rise in his 
place and dispute that statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall yield in a moment. They 
are all to be suspended on a thread and kept alive by Executive 
favor. Now, I cheerfully yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, is the Senator's enumeration 
confined to beet-sugar factories? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator says those factories cost $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I said these 77 factories cost 
$100,000,000, I think they cost more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should be greatly interested if the Senator 
would give me the source of his information. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will try to do that if the Senator 
from Colorado will listen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those factories cost more than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; they cost considerably more. 
I was very moderate in my statement. 

Fourteen sugar factories were put out of business when this 
law was passed in 1913, while 20 new factories were established 
in Cuba. If we are legislating against our own countrymen 
and in the interest of island sugar planters, then this is very 
good legislation; but otherwise it is very faulty legislation, 
and it ought not again to receive the sanction of the American 
Congress. Twenty sugar factories in Cuba have been built 
under the stimulus of this unwise law. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator from Michigan to 
say that these 77 factories were beet-sugar factories. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. There are no beet-sugar factories in Cuba. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is facetious. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, perhaps we did not understand each 
other. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We do not understand each other, 
I will say to my friend from Colorado. I said that as a result 
of your free-trade legislation you have increased the sugar 
factories of Cuba; you have closed 14 sugar factories in the 
United States; and if it was not for the domestic sugar indus- 
try the present price of imported sugar would be almost pro- 
hibitive to the American people. Sugar costs 9 cents a pound 
now in England, while in Germany, which produces its own 
sugar, pays less than 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator made a statement a few mo- 
ments ago, and it was to that statement my inquiry was di- 
rected. His statement was that 77 sugar factories had been 
constructed—-and I understood him to say under the benign 
influence of the protection system—costing $100,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; they cost over $100,000,000, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. My question was, whether the Senator's 
enumeration was confined to beet-sugar factories? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, do I understand that another conse- 
quence of the legislation which the Senator from Michigan is 
criticizing is the construction of 14 other sugar factories in Cuba? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I said 20 new sugar factories 
had been built in Cuba since your free-sugar law was passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘Twenty-two factories, instead of 14. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Probably. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I recall that two years ago the Senator 
from Michigan, in discussing this question, emphasized the 
fact that the wages of labor in Cuba were 10 cents a day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I think not. Did I say 10 
cents a day? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Colorado said that 
wages in Colorado in the beet fields were twenty-odd cents a day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Twenty-five cents. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Twenty-five cents a day; and I 
was very much shocked by that statement, as were my colleagues 
on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. THOMAS. My remark was prompted by the remark of 
the Senator from Michigan, which did not shock but which 
surprised me, that wages in Cuba were 10 cents a day. I im- 
mediately investigated my statement, and I found that I had 
understated the amount of wages in Colorado, but the Senator 
from Michigar has never corrected his statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; because it was not necessary. 
I think I was correct, but my figures were based on an inspection 
madc long before. 
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Mr. THCMAS. 
the same. ’ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
tor—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I know, but 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Pardon me. I am frank to say to 
the Senator that while his statement was rather shocking to 
Senators coming from beet-sugar States, I never understood that 
the price of labor in our beet fields was anything like 25 cents 
a day. I can not understand such cond'tions in Colorado; but 
my own experience and observation in Cuba led me to believe 
that they were employing peon or semislave labor, very poorly 
paid, sometimes averaging not more than 10 or 20 cents a day. 
If that correction is nny satisfaction to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I am glad to make it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, J am not asking for a 
correction, I might say, however, that a correction coming two 
years afterwards is an extremely belated one; but, even if it 
were necessary, I am not asking for any correction whatever. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there any doubt in the Senator's 
mind that sugar can be produced in Cuba at a less cost than it 
ean be produced in any other part of the world? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, the Senator misunderstands, perhaps, the 
purpose of my reference to it. That purpose was this—and I 
think I will be able to demonstrate it as soon as I get some 
memoranda on the subject—my purpose was to remind the 
Senator from Michigan of a statement he made two years ago 
In reference to the rate of wages. He is now making a state- 
ment that 77 beet-sugar mills in this country were erected at a 
cost of over $100,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I shall show in a few moments that 
he is quite as much in error with regard to the actual capital 
invested in this business ns he was with regard to the wages 
in Cuba two years ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well. I should be very glad to be 
corrected by the Senator from Colorado, whose accuracy of 
speech is a matter of common knowledge to us all. I think, 
however, that I am well within the actual cost when I say that 
there is more than $100,000,000 invested in beet-sugar factories 
in the United States to-day. I say also that some of these 
factories were closed by reason of your free-trade legislation 
three years ago, while others were very seriously menaced. 
The stock of some of these companies dropped as low us 20 te 
30 cents on the dollar, when the European war suddenly gave u 
great impetus to the sugar business and remedied the error into 
which you had consciously or unconsciously fallen. 

I think now that if your courage were equal to your intelli- 
gence, and you were to act without any fear of criticism be- 
cause of statements that were made when this legislation was 
passed, Senators upon the other side would take away the threat 
contained in this bill and give the sugar industry of the United 
States a little relief from the constantly irritating policy of our 
Government. 

There is no doubt whatever of the capacity of Cuba to furnish 
all the sugar we will need ; but if it had not been for our domest.c 
sugar production, the price of sugar to the American consumer 
would have been much higher than it has been during tLe last 
two years, and the domestic producers have not taken advantage 
of the extraordinary opportunity to force the prices up as the 
result of the European war. 

Cuba has a sugar productive capacity of more than 5,000,000 
tons a year. Under the arrangement between the sugar-produc- 
ing nations of the earth, there could not be a ton of Cuban sugar 
exported to any European country. The Brussels convention ab- 
solutely prevents the sale of that sugar iato any European coun- 
try. The almost limitless production of Cuba must be arrested 
if the United States is to produce her own sugar. You cnn not 
stimulate American production by holding the sword of Damocles 
over the sugar industry of America for four years more. You 
will by this law encourage the sugar industry in Cuba, and you 
will discourage the development of the sugar industry of the 
United States. Such a result would be deplorable in the extreme. 
Our laws should assist in the diversification of employment and 
production as far as possible, and if we would be truly inde- 
pendent we must produce on our own soil every article necessary 
to our comfort and happiness. To depend upon others for the 
necessaries of life lessens our freedom and independence as a 
Nation. The European war furnishes us ample object lessons. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? z 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has the Senator from Michigan any 
doubt that immediately after the 4th of March next a Repub- 


That may be; but the Senator made it just 


I am frank to say to the Sena- 
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lican Congress and a Republican President will proceed to re- 
solve this doubt in favor of American industries? 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, the very con- 
fident way in which my honored friend from Utah presents that 
question carries with it an almost irresistible conclusion upon 
my part that after the 4th of March things will be different 
here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from Michigan base his 
opinion upon the result of the recent Michigan primary? 
[Laughter.] STE 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President; not wholly. I 
can not say that I do; that was not a party test. I had hoped 
the Senator would let that pass in silence [laughter], as I am 
very willing to do. But when one is so desperately driven as is 
the Senator from Colorado, to fortify a statement which he 
made two years ago in debate, I do not wonder that he is willing 
to hide his logic behind a little automobile incident in my State 
and imagines he is safely obscured from the rest of the world. 
I knew, however, the other side would not let that incident pass 
in silence. However, I still have a duty to perform, and in 
behalf of the people of Michigan I protest against this bill. 

I think there is much in the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]; in fact his observation does him 
credit, that a Republican Congress and a Republican President 
will rectify this error, and my State will contribute her full 
share in accomplishing that result; but the thing that interests 
me most is the courage and frankness displayed by the majority 
in the House of Representatives, which seems to have taken 
judicial notice of the tendency of the times, as contradistin- 
guished from the brand of courage exhibited here. 

The Democrats of the House of Representatives, wlio had up- 
ward of 190 majority in the last Congress, but whose majority 
has now been cut down to less than 25, have recognized the 
trend of American public opinion and have not hesitated to 
publiely acknowledge the defenseless position which they oc- 
cupied two years ago on this question. Yes; I think a Re- 
publican Congress will rectify this error, but the Senate should 
abandon forever its un-American policy of free trade in sugar. 

Mr. President, Senators now want a tariff commission. They 
did not want one very badly before they enacted the last reve- 
hue tariff law, but after placing that law on the statute books, 
then they wanted a tariff commission to hold it there. That 
tariff commission is to look at these questions judicially and 
Without political bias; and yet the House of Representatives, 
which, under the Constitution, originates revenue legislation, 
has voted to repeal the sugar provision of the Underwood law, 
which would otherwise go into effect on the 1st of May, and the 
Senate, instead of falling in with the wholesome purpose and 
spirit of the House, now, by subterfuge and indirection, seeks 
to delay the final penalty of death for four years more. 

Imagine, if you can, putting this industry in irons for four 
years «and expecting it to thrive. Our rival will thrive under 
this legislation. The Cuban planter is happy; Cuba thrives, 
and from her we take 50 per cent of our supply; there is great 
activity there, and our producers are correspondingly depressed 
in contemplation of this legislation, and it ought not to pass. 

If the countries now at war place the burden of their sugar 
supply upon Cuba for a very much longer period of time, Sena- 
tors will realize the advantages of home production and the 
wisdom of protection to this industry. 

I think England is paying 9 cents for sugar to-day, while under 
her flag she has vast possessions in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the islands of the sea, from which she could 
draw her sugar supply if she would abandon her policy of free 
trade and look to the domestic welfare of her people. Her great 
difficulty to-day, in my judgment, in raising troops for the war 
in which she is engaged grows out of the fact that she has been 
so regardless of the individual rights and privileges of her citi- 
zenship. I tell you, Senators upon the other side and upon this 
side, that country gets the best enlistments and the most efficient 
service from her citizens which shows the most solicitude for its 
own people. Look at the war situation in Europe. The countries 
which have been solicitous about the individual welfare of 
their citizenship are the countries whose people spring like 
magic into the trenches and fight their battles, and that country 
gets the fewest enlistments and the least support in her time 
of trouble which shows the least solicitude for her people. 

Take the country to the north of us, where every eighth man 
has enlisted in the war. Why? Because her Government is so 
helpful to the individual citizen, protecting its people in their 
employments and occupations. 

Take Germany, with her marvelous industrial and commer- 
cial development, unequaled perhaps anywhere in the world, 
unless it be here in America—Germany is so solicitous about the 
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welfare of her people that you find it difficult to buy a foreign 
product for personal wear anywhere in Germany. You will look 
over the shops of Berlin in vain for American goods. They pro- 
tect their people in their employments, and they get in return for 
it a willingness and a desire to serve the Government in time of 
distress. 

Great Britain will not long come to this hemisphere for her 
sugar supply, and the artificial development of the Cuban sugar 
industry due to the war will finally cease, the vast bulk of 
Cuban sugar production will be thrown back upon us, and if 
the bars are down, if our tariff shall have been repealed, if we 
have free trade in sugar, the vast sugar development of Cuba, 
which now only supplies us with about 50 per cent of our 
necessities, will in the years to come make such inroads upon 
our domestic production that our factories will not be able to 
survive. Senators know this, and yet blindly serve their 
party rather than their country. And when there has been 
taken away from domestic producers the markets which they 
have previously enjoyed, the price of sugar, as in the case of 
every other commodity, will be increased just in proportion to 
the desire of thé industry which supplies us. 

No, Mr. President; this is not a good policy. If you favor 
free sugar, then perhaps this is a good way to bring it about: 
but if you are in favor of the domestic industry, this is a very 
poor way to treat it. The millions of dollars which have been 
invested in the industry are entitled to the protection and 
solicitude of our Government, and if we can not get it from 
the party now in power we must, in the language of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, look hopefully at least to the time when the 
party will be given power which believes in the doctrine of 
protection to American industry and American labor. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the amendment which is pending, although I am glad to bear 
witness to the fact that I think it is entitled to the support of 
the Senate. I happened to be in southern California a year 
ago and had visual evidence of the condition of the lemon in- 
dustry. For example, I visited one grove which had a produc- 
tive capacity of about 15,000 boxes. Mostly the lemons were on 
the trees, and when I inquired the reason for it I was told that 
it hardly paid to pick them; that the last shipment of a thou- 
sand boxes from that grove to the Middle West netted but 18 
cents a box. If that is the general condition of the lemon 
industry in California, the amendment which the Senator offers | 
is entitled to the support of everyone. 

But I want more particularly to speak, in a general way, 
about the pending bill, making some observations which apply 
to it, and in order that I may not take the time of other 
Senators unduly I have reduced what I desire to say to paper. 

The 1912 platform of the Democratic Party included this 
declaration: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of 
recent Republican Con; „ „ * We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic government. 

The exigency which now confronts us, and which the pro- 
visions of the pending bill are to be used to overcome, illus- 
trates how completely the Democratic Congresses during tlie 
last three years have failed to carry out this pledge. When the 
Government was turned over to the dominant party on March 
8, 1913, there was $149,000,000 in cash in the Treasury. Three 
years later, the 4th of last March, figuring the daily reports 
as they were figured in 1913, this amount of cash had been 
reduced to $44,000,000. Whatever way the Treasury statement 
is figured, that is the exact result. If the bank-note retirement 
fund and balances in the hands of disbursing officers are trans- 
ferred and carried as they were under the old method of mak- 
ing reports, the Government had available funds in the Treasury 
amounting to $58,000,000 on the 4th of March, 1913, and on that 
basis there would have been on the 4th of March of this year 
a deficit in the Treasury of nearly $6,000,000. Under pres- 
ent conditions, therefore, the Treasury is not in any degree 
prepared to meet the drain which will be made on it, and this 
legislation should be passed even if there were no other reason 
than the revenue requirements. 

Let me call attention briefly to some of the financial acts of 
this administration which have caused this condition. The total 
appropriations for the last seven fiscal years are as follows: 


------.. $1, 028, 506, 570. 94 
976, 742, 924. 46 
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5 359. 
1, 053, 542, 981. 41 
1, 116, 118, 138. 55 
1, 114, 937, 012. 02 
In other words, instead of the economy which the Democratic 
Party promised the people, the appropriations have been increas- 
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ing at leaps and bounds and the appropriations for next year 
must be very materially greater than ever before, even in the 
years immediately preceding. 

This deplorable condition of the Treasury to which I have 
called attention exists, notwithstanding the fact that there has 
been raised from an income tax during the last two years 
$69,298,696.94, none of which was available until the present 
administration came into power; $82.292,336.66 from a corpora- 
tion tax, which is greatly in excess of any amount available from 
that source before the 4th of March, 1913; and $107,456,002.11 
has been raised under the provisions of the war-revenue law 
between October 22, 1914, and the 1st of March, 1916. In other 
words, the internal-revenue taxes have very materially in- 
creased. They were for the eight months ending February 29, 
1912, $195,000,000; for the eight months ending February 28, 
1913, $207,000,000; for the eight months ending February 28, 
1914, $210,000,000; for the eight months ending February 28, 
1915, $216,000,000; and for the eight months ending February 
29, 1916, $262,775,774. In other words, there has been a steady 
increase in the amount of revenue obtained from taxes levied 
directly against our people, which demonstrate’ the fact that if 
there has been any falling off in revenue due to the war or for 
any other reason the decline has resulted from loss of receipts 
at the customhouses, 

Let us see what those receipts have been, and for that pur- 
pose, in order to bring them down to date, I will take the same 
periods for customs receipts that I have for internal-revenue 
receipts. For the eight months ending February 29, 1912, the 
customs receipts amounted to $202,000,000 ; for the eight months 
ending February 28, 1913, $222.000,000; for the eight months 
ending February 28, 1914, $199,000,000; for the eight months 
ending February 28, 1915, $138,000,000 ; and for the eight months 
ending February 29, 1916, $131,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
there has been a decrease in customs receipts in the last three 
years from those collected under the Republican law of about 
35 per cent. 

During the discussion of this bill, and, in fact, during the last 
two years, it has been charged that this falling off in receipts 
was due to the war; that is, the presumable decrease in impor- 
tations. Let us see whether there is any basis for that conten- 
tion. The value of imports for the calendar year 1912 were 
$1,818,000,000 ; in 1913, $1,792,000,000; in 1914, $1,789,000,000; 
and in 1915, $1,778,000,000; in other words, the imports for the 
last calendar year are 13 per cent less than they were during the 
year 1913, the last calendar year a Republican tariff was on the 
statute books during the entire year, while customs receipts de- 
creased over 39 per cent. 

It is not difficult to find the cause for this decrease in re- 
ceipts. It is not on account of lack of importations, but it is 
because the rates imposed by the present law have been so re- 
duced that the receipts, even with the increased internal reve- 
nues, are insufficient to maintain the Government. To prove this 
statement let me give a few examples of the falling off in reve- 
nue over and above what it would have been if the rates im- 
posed by the Payne-Aldrich tariff had been continued and the 
importations were the same. The losses in revenue for the six 
months ending December 31, 1915, on wool were $15,000,000; on 
sugar, six and a half millions; on live animals, three and a half 
millions; and on burlaps, three and a half millions—twenty- 
eight and a half million dollars loss of revenue receipts on these 
four articles which were put on the free list as the duty reduced 
by the Underwood bill, every one of which is selling at a higher 
price than they were when the tariff was reduced. If to these 
figures were added the loss of revenue on other articles which 
were put on the free list, it would be found that the total loss 
of revenue for the calendar year 1915 from the free-list source 
is about $70,000,000, and I think it will be difficult to find a 
single article on which the price has been reduced as a result of 
this reduction and loss of revenue. 

The real trouble is that the average rate of duty on imports 
has been so greatly reduced by the Underwood bill that his law 
is not a good revenue producer. For example, the importations 
for the month of January, 1916, were $184,000,000—the largest 
volume of goods ever brought into this country in any January— 
and from these importations were collected $15,500,000, or an 
average rate of duty of only a little more than 8 per cent; 
whereas in January, 1913, three years ago, when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was in effect, with only, $163,000,000 of importa- 
tions, we collected duties amounting to $29,000,000, or about 
18 per cent of the total importations ; so that if the same rate of 
duty had obtained in January, 1916, that was in force in Jan- 
uary, 1913, the revenues collected, instead of being fifteen and a 
half millions, would have been about $34,000,000. If this rate 
were carried through this calendar year it would make a differ- 
ence in the amount of revenue collected of substantially $185,- 


000,000. Therefore, the troubles with which we have to deal are 
twofold—one, an unheard of extravagance and total volume of 
expenditures, and, the other, a totally inadequate revenue law. 

Having in mind this unprecedented condition of the Treasury, 
in my judgment, no Senator can afford to vote against the bill 
which is now pending. The failure of this bill to pass would 
not only mean that nearly $50,000,000 of revenue would have 
to be raised from some other source, but it would mean the 
complete annihilation of the sugar-producing industry in the 
United States as soon as the war is over. I am not going into 
any very comprehensive discussion of the sugar industry and 
its necessities, because I wish to assume that without any re- 
gard to that phase of the subject this bill is going to become a 
law, so that temporarily, at least, these interests will be par- 
tially protected, although, of course, it Is assumed that if the 
Democratic Party is to remain in power another period of four 
years it must, if it carries out its pledges—not a certainty, by 
any means—put sugar on the free list. Therefore, new capital 
is not going into the sugar-producing industry in the United 
States, and, as far as possible, we will see interests now so in- 
volved changing their activities to some other field. 

The present war has been the best illustration which could 
be found to demonstrate the desirability of producing our own 
sugars. In 1914 there were planted in the United States 580,- 
000 acres; in Germany, 1,317,000 acres; in Russia, 1,790,000 
acres; in Austria, 1,065,000 acres; and in France, 534,000 acres. 
If Germany, Russia, and Austria had not developed their beet- 
sugar industries so that they could more than produce enough 
for their own needs, and as a result had to depend on foreign 
production, there would have been greater suffering from this 
cause than from the loss of any food product. The one great 
country in Europe which has produced substantially no sugar 
in the immediate past is Great Britain. The four countries, 
the acreage of which I have referred to, raised enough sugar 
before the outbreak of the war so that they had about three and 
a half million tons available for exportation, When the war 
came on it was necessary for Great Britain to obtain another 
than this usual source of supply, which greatly stimulated the 
sugar-raising industry in Cuba, where at least 10 additional 
sugar factories have been constructed and an enormous in- 
creased acreage has been planted, all of which will be in active 
competition with our producers at the end of the war. 

I think I should call attention to the statement made by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surry], that not producing its own 
sugar has resulted in sugar selling at this time at 9 cents a 
pound in Great Britain; while Germany, which does produce its 
own Sar, is supplying the needs of its people at 5 cents a 
pound. 

Cuba has been the great foreign source of supply for the 
United States, in addition to which the production on United 
States territory is about as follows: Louisiana and Texas, 
200,000 tons; beet-sugar production, 750,000 tons; Porto Rico, 
350,000 tons; Hawalian Islands, 575,000 tons; Philippine Islands, 
120,000, or a total of 1,195,000 tons. The sugar consumed in the 
United States aggregates about 3,750,000 tons, which would 
necessitate our buying one and three-quarter millions of tons; 
but the great increase in the demand for Cuban sugars has 
made the price sufficiently high since the outbreak of the war to 
protect our home producers. It is for that reason, and solely 
for that reason, that there has been a recovery from the great 
depression which took place when the Underwood bill became 
a law. 

It may not be out of place to call attention to the fact that 
sugar can be produced in Cuba for from 11 to 2 cents a pound. 
The duty on Cuban sugars under the present law, deducting the 


25 per cent preferential, is 1.01 cents per pound. Transportation 


from Cuba to this country costs about 0.15 cent per pound. 
Therefore, assuming that it costs 2 cents a pound to produce 
sugar in Cuba, Cuban sugars can be delivered in this country at 
not exceeding 3.16 cents per pound. 

The cost of producing cane sugar in the United States, as 
shown by a report made in 1913 by the Department of Com- 
merce in its Miscellaneous Series No. 9, averages 3.65 cents per 
pound for the years 1909 and 1910. It would therefore seem 
that the Cuban product, with the duty now imposed, has an 
average benefit of 0.49 cent per pound over the cane sugar 
produced in the United States, and under the best recent con- 
ditions, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, which carried a duty of 
1.348 cents per pound on Cuban sugars, it had an advantage of 
0.15 cent per pound over domestic cane sugars. This would 
seem to be a complete demonstration of the fact that if it were 
not for the war the producing of cane sugar in the United States 
would necessarily have to be discontinued. 

To some degree—a varying d to be sure—these figures 
will apply to the beet-sugar production, and unless we wish to 
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put ourselves in the position of depending on foreign production, 
which may become unavailable at any time, we must give suffi- 
cient protection to our home industry to enable a continuance 
of the raising of enough sugar for our own needs. If this war 
has taught a single lesson which is of value, it is that all of our 
similar industries-should have sufficient protection to enable us 
to become independent of the rest of the world. This would 
conform to the policy of protection for which the Republican 
Party stands, 

A declaration which has frequently been made by those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Government under the Demo- 
cratic Party is that no American industry should be injured, 
and yet the course which that party has taken in the case of 
sugar would not only injure the industry but will under normal 
conditions destroy it. This is an industry which has been carried 
onfor many years under many difficulties but its development has 
been of material benefit not only directly to those engaged in it 
but to the people of the country as well, for it has modified and 
will serve to make equitable the prices which may be charged for 
sugar in the United States. 

Tt is true that the States where cane sugar has been produced 
have nniversally supported the Democratic Party and the theory 
which is governing that party in the course which has been 
taken relating to this great industry; but that does not affect me 
in the fealty which I have for the principle involved and its 
value to all of our people. I look with great apprehension on 
the methods which are being followed by the dominant party, 
which will result in the destruction of vested capital. The 
passage of the armor-plate bill, the threatened action of the Post 
Office Department relating to the tube service, and in many 
other ways it is being demonstrated from day to day that the 
party in power has no consideration for those who have been 
responsible for the building up of industries which are of im- 
portance to the capital and labor involved in them and to the 
country at large. 

The raising of revenue from a duty on sugar is the most 
easily collectible and the least burdensome duty which can be 
imposed. Therefore, from the standpoint of protection of those 
engaged in it, from the standpoint of the Treasury, and from the 
standpoint of the users of sugar, it is essential that not only 
shall this bill pass but that a sufficient duty shall be imposed in 
the future to not only temporarily raise the revenue which the 
Government requires, but to put the sugar industry on a stable 
foundation so that there may be encouragement to invest capital 
in it, thereby increasing the production, developing the great 
areas which we have available for that purpose, and by the 
competition resulting give to our people a stable and reasonable 
price for the sugars which they need. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I wish we could have more 
patriotism and less partisan politics discussed upon the floor of 
this Chamber. That which is best for the American people is 
the best thing the Democratic Members of this Congress could 
do if they would serve well their party. A public office is a 
public trust and not a private perquisite or a partisan political 
asset. Its function is to serve, and to serve all the people, 
without regard to vocation, section, or geographical lines. The 
benefits of government should be distributed as nearly as pos- 
sible equally among all the people, and its burdens should be 
borne by all the people in the proportion that they are able to 
bear them. 

I can not vote for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works], and I expect to vote for the 
amendment proposed by the Finance Committee; but whether 
that amendment shall be adopted or defeated, Mr. President, I 
shall not be able to give my assent to this bill. I can not vote 
to tax the prime necessities of life for the purpose of raising 
revenue to be devoted to the building of battleships that are 
not needed, the organization and equipping of armies that are 
not necessary, and furnishing markets for the output of the 
mills manufacturing munitions of war, when the only bene- 
ficiaries will be the owners of the stock of the mills. 

I have very little sympathy with the program of prepared- 
ness which a majority of my own party, and practically the 
entire membership of the Republican Party in this Chamber, 
have substantially agreed upon; but if I favored enlarging the 
Army and the Navy at this time, and agreed to all the details 
of the program for armament, I should be unwilling to raise the 
money for that purpose, or a portion thereof, by putting a tax 
upon the sugar that goes into the laboring man’s coffee or 
sweetens the milk that feeds the famishing babe. I can not give 
my consent to have the strong hand of the Government take 
from the pockets of poverty the hard-earned pennies, under the 
guise of making preparations for defense against an imaginary 
foe, and use it to swell the coffers of the rich, the manufacturers 
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of munitions of war, and enlarge the Army and Navy, which I 
do not believe are needed at this time. 

If this extraordinary expense is to be incurred, I submit it 
ought to be met by levying tribute upon the luxuries of life, 
rather than upon the necessities of life, and especially not 
upon an article of such universal consumption as sugar. It 
should be met by an income tax upon the larger fortunes, by 
a tax upon inheritances, by doubling or quadrupling, if neces- 
sary, the tax upon fine cigars, wines, fermented and intoxicating 
liquors. The $43,000,000 to be raised by the tax on sugar could 
easily be supplied by taxing the luxuries, and thereby put the 
burden upon those best able to bear it, and in some instances 
upon those who will derive pecuniary profits from the purposes 
for which this tax is to be levied. Double the tax on fermentel 
liquors alone and you could raise the great sum of $75,000,000, - 
and nobody would be injured thereby. Really it would be a 
benefit. The drinker would get less beer, the dealer would get 
his profit, and the Government would get the revenue. 

To vote for this bill would violate my sense of duty to my 
constituents, and would be nothing short of a betrayal of my 
interpretation of the Democratic platform; and, more than that, 
it would involve the repudiation of a very sacred obligation 
which I assumed when I became a Member of this body. The 
emergency to be met by this measure is not of such a character 
as to justify me in making that sacrifice. The bill ought to be 
defeated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I feel that it is my duty to 
say a word upon the amendment presented by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works]. I had hoped to say it in the presence 
of the distinguished junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], for I shall find it necessary to refer to him in the course 
of what I am about to say. 

When the present tariff law was in course of consideration 
the Senator from Alabama, in a speech delivered, I think, in 
New York—ualthough I am not sure with respect to the place, 
nor am I entirely certain with regard to the time—but wher- 
ever it was and whenever it was, he attempted to describe the 
tariff bill that was then about to be proposed by the adminis- 
tration. He described it as a “competitive tariff bill”; and, 
inasmuch as he is not here, I hope the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smmrons], who, as I remember, practically 
adopted the phraseology, will give the subject attention, 

I do not know precisely what the Senator from Alabama 
meant by the word “ competitive,” but I have always assumed 
that he intended to say to the people of the country that the 
tariff law then about to be passed was one which would per- 
mit the producers of the United States to enter the markets of 
the United States upon substantially eren terms; that is to 
say, with regard to anything that our natural resources en- 
abled us to make, that those who made the finished product in 
America should be able to enter the markets of America and 
fairly and substantially compete with their rivals or com- 
petitors in other countries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Iowa will yield 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama, be- 
cause I have just expressed my disappointment that the Sena- 
tor from Alabama was not in the Chamber when I began, al- 
though I yield only for a question, under the rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to deprive the Senator 
from Iowa of the floor; but it will take me probably a few 
minutes to make a statement, if he desires me to do so, of what 
I understand is a competitive tariff. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should be delighted to hear the statement, 
but I can not so far yield as to lose the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it interrupts the Senator, I will 
wait until he gets through, and then I will take the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It will not. If the Chair will assure me 
that I may retain the floor, I will yield for any statement or 
discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is giving no assurances. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But as the Chair remarked to me the other 
day—not the present occupant of the chair, but another—that 
it was not the business of the Chair to protect Senators in their 
rights in this respect, I shall be compelled to adhere to the 
rule. But I will repeat so much of what I have said as to in- 
form the Senator from Alabama with respect to the point of my 
present suggestion. 

I said that, about the time the bill which bears his distin- 
guished name was on its passage, he, in a speech delivered, I 
think in New York, in describing what the Democratic Party 
was about to do in respect to the tariff, said that it was about 
to enact a competitive tariff, or a tariff of competitive charac- 
teristics, or some phrase of that sort. I was delighted to read 
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that description of the tariff law about to be passed, because it 
meant to me, whatever it may have meant to the people of the 
country, that the Democratic organization had abandoned the 
fallacy, the folly of a tariff for revenue alone and had taken on, 
though possibly mildly, the real purpose of an import duty. I 
feel sure that I have not misunderstood either the Senator from 
Alabama or the Senator from North Carolina, because through- 
out the entire discussion upon the tariff law of 1913—and I 
happened to bear some part in it myself—there was the constant 
claim upon the part of Democratic Senators that the duties that 
were attached to the various competitive commodities were 
duties that would equalize, here and abroad, conditions that 
have some relation to the cost of production. 

The duty on lemons presents a rather familiar subject to me; 

-and I am appealing now to the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator from Alabama, both experts in all the various 
and complicated subjects which are embraced within a tariff 
law, to stand by the oft-repeated assertion that it was intended 
to give to the country a competitive tariff, or in substance a com- 
petitive tariff; and from that standpoint I desire to say a word 
with regard to the duty on lemons. 
I had something to do with the discussion or debate with re- 
gard to the duty on lemons in 1909. A group of Senators on 
this side of the Chamber believed that the proposed duty of a 
cent and a half a pound was too high, and they voted aguinst 
the increase from a cent a pound under the Dingley law to a 
cent and a half a pound under the Payne-Aldrich bill. They 
voted against the increase because the members of this group 
had painstakingly entered upon an investigation with respect 
to the cost of producing lemons in this country as compared 
with the cost of producing lemons in the countries with which 
we must and do compete. The investigation was, I am sure, 
an unprejudiced one, and I know it was a careful one. 

I rose simply for the purpose of reminding the Senate of the 
result of the investigation that was carried on in 1909 by those 
Senators who had much complaint to make and who, not- 
withstanding adverse criticisms that were poured upon them, 
did make complaint with regard to many of the duties of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

I, of course, have not the statistics of the investigation before 
me at this moment, because I had not the least idea of discuss- 
ing the question. I did not know that my friend from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Works] intended to introduce or offer an amendinent 
of this sort until I reached the Chamber this morning. But I 
can tell Senators the result of the investigation. The result 
of it was that it cost the lemon growers in California, or in any 
part of the United States, more than a cent a pound in excess 
of the cost in Europe; but we did not believe, nor do I believe 
now, that it is fair to equalize these conditions as to the market 
of New York. I believe that the lemon growers of California 
must be content with the general market of the country and can 
not fairly ask to be Insured entry into the market of New York 
upon the eastern seaboard as ugainst the growers in Europe 
who have the advantage of a freight rate that is only a small 
proportion of the freight rate established between California 
and the Atlantic coast. 

A cent a pound represents no more than the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at the places of production. No 
one can question that proposition. If under normal conditions 
the lemon growers of California meet the lemon growers of 
Europe in the markets of New York on even terms as to price, 
the producers abroud will either reap a very large profit or the 
producers at home will reap no profit at all. 

Now, that is not true with regard to some intermediate mar- 
kets, probably. That particular subject is a little difficult to 
discuss, because the freight rate from the Pacific coast to the 
Atlantie and to intermediate points is the most illogical, absurd, 
and unjust arrangement of cost of transportation that the 
normal-mind can conceive. I do not intend to put my vote upon 
any duty on the hypothesis that the adjustment now existing 
will permanently remain. It is impossible that it shall remain. 
But there is no possibility that there can be any freight rate 
given to the producers in California that will put them upon a 
parity with the producers in Europe, so far as the market of 
New York is concerned, and when you have attached a duty of 
1 cent per pound to the imports of lemons you have but fairly 
and reasonably equalized the difference between the cost of 
production in the great intermediate markets of America. If 
the law which we are now amending is intended to do what I 
understand the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD) and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] to attempt, 
I can not conceive how they can conscientiously and logically 
repeal the duty of 1 cent per pound upon this article. If, of 
course, the Senators on the other side repudiate the whole 
element of equalization, if they discard now the word “ com- 
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petitive,” which they formerly used to describe the tariff, then 
my argument, my appeal rather, I know will fall upon deaf ears. 

I rose simply for the purpose of making it sure that 1 cent 
per pound is not too much to equalize these conditions. I 
voted for 1 cent per pound in 1909, whereas a majority of my 
associates voted for one cent and a half per pound. I have not 
changed my mind with regard to the subject, and I intend to 
vote for 1 cent per pound now. I sincerely hope the amendment 
will prevail. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator believes the reduction of the 
duty from 1 cent a pound was such as to interfere with the 
California lemon producers holding and controlling the Amer- 
ican market, how does the Senator reconcile that position with 
the actual results, as shown by the importations of 1913 and 
1914, which I will now read. The importations in the calendar 
year 1913—that is, nine months under the Aldrich rate and three 
months under the new rate—were $6,413,847. In 1914, when the 
new rate of one-half cent a pound was in force, the importations 
were only 85.227.845. Would it not appear from these facts 
that certainly during the first year of the reduction they were 
not only able to hold the American market, as they had held it 
before under the old rate of 1 cent a pound, but that they were 
enabled to increase their hold on the American market? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question put to me by 
the Senator from North Carolina, while I am sure it is entirely 
sincere and in good faith, betrays the fallacy of many an argu- 
ment against protection. I have heard the like asserted often- 
times, and my reply is that tariff duties are not the only factor 
in price. With any tariff duty the result suggested by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina might be seen. The tariff is but one 
element which enters into the cost of production, if I may use 
that term for a foreign producer, including his rate of trans- 
portation. I can easily conceive a situation in which the im- 
portations might have been practically nothing during the suc- 
ceeding year. The lemon growers of Europe might have found 
better markets elsewhere. I do not know anything about the 
crop which resulted in the importations of 1914, either abrond 
or in California. 

It seems to me that when the result of a particular tariff 
duty is considered, it must be considered over a reasonably 
long period of time in order that you may be able to observe 
just what effect that factor, namely, the tariff duty, has had 
in the amount of importations or in the market price, either 
one. 

All that I know is that it costs more to produce lemons in 
California than it does in Europe. I do not believe the Senator 
from North Carolina will dispute that proposition. I know the 
freight rate from California to New York is greater than the 
freight rate from Spain or Sicily or any of the lemon-growing 
countries to New York, If the imports of 1914 were less than 
the imports of 1913, the latter year being under a lower tariff, 
all that I can say and all that I will say is that there were 
other conditions which governed the trade In lemons during 
that year. It might just as well be said that the reduction in 
the duty on sugar had no effect upon the price of sugar. That 
is no argument. You reduced the duty on sugar. You have not 
reduced the price of sugar, although I am frank enough to say 
that under normal conditions the reduction of the duty upon a 
given article ought to reduce the price. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator pardon just one sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will put it in the form of a question, so 
as not to embarrass the Senator. The Senator knows, does he 
not, that before the European war the reduction we did make 
in sugar was reflected in the price? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. That entirely overcame what- 
ever effect the reduction in duty might otherwise have brought 
about. What the war did for sugar something else did for 
lemons in that particular year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. CUstuixs!] has asked me to explain what was meant when 
I stated in a speech some years ago that we intended to write a 
competitive tariff. I belong to that school who believe that it 
is wrong to levy a tax on the American people for any other 
purpose than the purpose of raising revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment. I admit when you levy a tax at the customaouse you 
impede importations; to some extent, at least, you stop competi- 
tion; and, no matter what the tax may be, in almost every case 
there is an incidental protection that grows out of it. But if 


the tax is levied for the sole purpose of raising revenue, it is not 
put on the statute books for the purpose of taxing dollars out 
of one man’s pocket and putting them in the pocket of another 
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man. The strong arm of the Government is not used for mak- 
ing the few rich at the expense of the many. 

I think that that is the position of my party, in the main. 
There may be some who belong to the same faith that I do who 
do not subscribe to this doctrine; but, as I understand the posi- 
tion of my party, its historic position is that it will not levy 
taxation on the American people except for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue to carry on the functions of the Government. As 
I understand the position of the party of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, it is that the Government of the United 
States has the inherent right to levy taxes, not merely for the 
purpose of raising revenue but for the purpose of protecting the 
profits of the producers in this country. 

When the Democratic Party came into power and it became 
necessary for it to rewrite the tax laws of the country a mere 
cursory examination disclosed the fact, and subsequent careful 
anulysis confirmed it, that there were a large number of taxes 
levied at the customhouse by the Republican Party that were 
so high that they prohibited the importation of foreign goods 
entirely. Well, in many instances there may have been a few 
dollurs that crossed the customhouse. Great schedules, when 
you averaged them, showed that there was not 1 per cent of 
importations into the United States as compared to a hundred 
per cent of American consumption. Therefore, a tariff of that 
kind was like a mountain range with high peaks that were im- 
possible to climb, impossible to pass, and low valleys through 
which your tides of importation flowed. It merely meant one 
thing, that a tariff of that kind was written for the purpose of 
favoritism, of building your tariff wall so high that in one 
favored industry there could be no competition, and raising 
your revenue from another source by leaving it low enough for 
the tide of importation to flow through and thus afford some 
revenue at the customhouse. In other words, you had built a 
sentiment in this country based on favoritism of the few, and 
that few of your selection. 

Without intending to reflect in any way upon the members 
of your party or upen your party itself, it has always seemed 
to me that a system of favoritism of that kind, going into the 
pockets of the American people, using the power of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of making rich a selected few, was 
but graft by the Government of the United States. 


When we came to write a tariff bill there was no desire to 
tear this wall down in a night and to destroy or disrupt Ameri- 
can industry. We deemed it far better to lower the house in 
which King Tariff lived with a jackscrew than to cut it down 
with an ax. Therefore we did not make radical reductions in 
schedules where there was a possibility of reasonable competi- 
tion; but, when we said we would have a competitive tariff, 
that did not deny the principle that we would have a revenue 
tariff, but it sustained that principle, because, unless you al- 
lowed the flow of importations to come through the custom- 
house, there could be no collection of revenue at the custom- 
house. Where your tariff wall was built so high that by it 
you prohibited importations, there was no revenue; and when 
we said we proposed to have a competitive tariff, we declared 
in favor of lowering that wall which you had built so high as 
to prohibit importations to a point where reasonable importa- 
tions could come over and the Government of the United 
States could have an opportunity to collect its revenue at the 
customhouse. In other words, our effort was not to lower the 
wall in one instance and to keep it high in other instances; it 
was not to build a wall for favoritism, but to allow reasonable 
impertations all along the line, which meant reasonable competi- 
tion and the collection of a reasonable amount of revenue at the 
customhouse. So I say again, that a competitive tariff means 
a tariff that will collect revenue. 

I do not contend that in the first writing of this bill, al- 
though we did reduce the tariff wall at almost every point, 
with some few exceptions, that we made reductions in some 
articles that were sufficiently low to bring about competition. 
I think we made mistakes in some instances, although we did 
not reduce far enough to bring about competition; but that 
was a mistnke of the head and not of the heart. It was a mis- 
take because of the fact that we wanted to be careful in the 
progress we made toward the Democratic position, and not to 
injure any legitimate industry in reaching the final point at 
which we drove. 

Now, 28 to the question before the Senate. It is as good an 
illustration of killing the goose that lays the golden egg, of 
greed destroying itself, or attempting to destroy itself, as ever 
was evidenced in writing tariff legislation in this country. Under 
the Wilson bill there was a tariff on lemons of half a cent a 
pound. This California industry was not driven out of exist- 
ence; it was growing and developing, but not to the extent it did 


later, for it was comparatively new. There are only seven 
counties in the United States that are directly involved in this in- 
dustry of growing lemons. I do not mean to say that lemons are 
not raised in some other counties. Possibly you might find a lemon 
tree in lower southern Alabama or in Florida, but there are but 
seven counties in California whose product constitutes the lemon 
industry of the United States. For those seven counties, when 
the Dingley bill was written, you raised the tax on the American 
people from a half cent to 1 cent a pound on lemons. It was 
not a languishing industry; it was not a destroyed industry; 
but to endeavor to give it an opportunity to monopolize tlie 
American market as far as it was possible to do so you raised 
the tax to every household in this land; aye, more, every hos- 
pital and sick bed was required to bear the burden of an ad- 
ditional half a cent a pound for the lemons of America in order 
that you might make prosperous—no. not prosperous, but that 
you might increase—the land values in seven counties in the 
United States and then capitalize those land values on a basis 
ef a return that was derived from the taxing power of the 
Federal Government and claim that they could not prosper after- 
wards if they could not get the same return. But that condition 
existed for 16 years—a tax of a cent a pound on lemons. The 
industry developed; the orchards grew and expanded; the price 
of lands increased; but the greed of the producer was such that 
he did not want three-fourths of the American market absolutely 
his own, he wanted it all. He wanted to develop more land 
and more trees and make the American people pay the price of 
his development by increasing the tax laid at the customhouse. 

I was a member of the Ways and Means Committee when 
the Payne tariff bill was written; and the testimony before that 
committee showed at that time that, under the duty of a cent 
a pound on lemons, the California lemon producer had the abso- 
lute control of the market from the Pacific Ocean to the Alle- 
gheny Mountains; that, because of the inland freight rates 
going back, the foreign lemon could not enter that t 
at all; so that the California lemon grower had the sole right 
to exploit the American people. 

But that is not all. If there had been competition in these 
seven counties whereby the American consumer would have had 
a competitive chance to buy this great necessity of life, it would 
not have been such a crime; but those seven counties were 
erganized with a shipping association, so that every carload 
of lemons that went out of them, eastward bound or northern 
bound, went out under the direction of one agent, and, as the 
testimony showed, if the agent directed a carload of lemons to 
go to the market of Rochester, N. X., because he thought thar 
was the best market in which to sell that particular carload of 
lemons, that being the market where he thought he could get 
the best price, and it was demonstrated before the carload got 
te Chicago that lemons had come down in the Rochester market 
and lemons had gone up in the Pittsburgh market, by wire he 
diverted the car to the highest-priced lemon market. 

Do not think that I say that the men who had this product 
to sell did not have the right to sell it in the highest market 
they could find; I am not complaining about that. What I 
complain about is that there are those who insist that the strong 
arm of the Government of the United States should be used 
for monopolistic purposes, to exploint the American people in a 
necessary food preduct. That was the condition—a practical 
monopoly of the American market to the Allegheny Mountains 
from California. z 

Then, when the Payne bill was written the price paid to Cali- 
fornia for its passage was that the tax on lemons should be 
raised from a cent to n cent and a half a pound. That rate was 
written into the law, and lemons thoughout this entire broad 
land at once went up and in some places lemons on the street 
were selling as high as 5 cents a piece. What was the result? 
The Payne bill remained on the statute books for four years; 
and at the end of those four years, when the Democratic Party 
came into power, it was flooded with petitions from all over the 
United States for a reduction of the tax on lemons; it was de- 
manded that lemons should be placed on the free list, and that 
the American people should no longer be exploited in this way. 

Examine the files of the Ways and Means Committee, as 
they may be found in the Capitol to-day, and you will find 
hundreds and hundreds of petitions from hospitals of this land 
protesting against this unjust tax that was imposed not for 
the purpose of giving the lemon growers a reasonable control 
of the American market but that the intention in levying the 
tax was to give them the exclusive control of the American 
market for their product, and to drive the foreign lemon en- 
tirely from this continent—and they mighty nearly did it—and 
to put that additional tax in the pockets of people who lived in 
but seven counties in the United States, allowing them to ex- 
ploit 100,000,000 people. 
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I believe the question came before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that a reasonable amount of revenue could be derived 
from a duty levied upon lemons. I opposed putting them on 
the free list, because I thought they were a legitimate subject 
of revenue, and I stood at that time for the tax, which had 
been the tax under the Wilson bill, a tax of half a cent a 
pound, and that is the law to-day; and there is no reason in 
the world, in my judgment, why special interests should be 
allowed to-day to exploit the American people in order to put 
additional profits in their own pockets. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I offered my amendment with 
the hope that the Democratic Members of the Senate might do 
justice to one of the greatest enterprises in my State. The 
amendment is in entire harmony with the object and purpose 
of the amendment of the committee as it relates to sugar. 
There is no difference between the two as a matter oz principle. 
The only difference is that in the case of the amendment 
offered by the committee the time when sugar shall remain on 
the dutiable list is limited to four years, while my amendment 
is unlimited in that way. It has been suggested by the Senator 
from North Carolina that the amendment was inappropriate 
coming at this time. I say this, because it seems to me it is 
entirely consistent with the object of the bill that is now before 
the Senate. 

It has been said that the remedy might be obtained by direct 
legislation not connected with the legislation now before the 
Senate. Unfortunately for the lemon growers of California, 
that is absolutely impossible. Does anybody suppose that the 
Democratic Party is going to reopen the tariff controversy in any 
effort that may be made to do justice to one single industry? 
Certainly not. 

So far as the tariff that was placed upon lemons by the Wilson 
bill is concerned, there were not enough lemons raised in Call- 
fornia at that time to supply California alone, and there could 
in fact be no real competition between the lemon growers of 
California and the foreign importers. When the amount of the 
duty was increased to 1 cent, as has been mentioned by the 
Senator from Alabama, the competition that had been made 
from time to time had shown conclusively that that did not 
meet the additional cost of producing the lemons themselves, as 
has been said by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumanmns]. The 
freight upon lemons from California to the eastern coast is 
more than twice as much as the amount necessary to be paid 
by foreign producers to lay them down at the same place, so 
it is a simple question as to whether the industry shall be or 
shall not be protected by a tariff. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], very con- 
sistently with his views on that subject, insists that it should 
not be done, because he does not believe in protecting industries, 
His idea is that the only object and purpose of levying a tariff is 
to produce revenue. The truth about it is, Mr. President, that 
the duty of one cent and a half levied upon lemons was not 
prohibitive. It did not prevent competition on the part of for- 
eign importers. They continued to bring in their lemons just 
as they had before; and, so far as I know, there was no lessen- 
ing of the amount of lemons produced by foreigners. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him, I have not the figures at hand, but I 
ean find them. If the Senator will examine the importations of 
lemons at the customhouse after the passage of the Payne bill, 
he will find that there was a very great reduction in the amount 
of importations. 

Mr. WORKS. Like the Senator from Alabama, I am not as 
familiar with the figures now as I was when this matter was 
before the Senate before. At that time I made a very exhaus- 
tive examination of the whole situation, and produced here in 
the Senate the figures showing the conditions. The Senator 
may be right. I should not want to say that he is not, with 
my limited memory about what the conditions were at that 
time. But after the reduction in the tariff there was no re- 
duction in the price of lemons to the consumer. Shortly after 
the tariff took effect, the lemon growers in California were 
almost put out of business by the most disastrous frost that 
we have ever had in that State. They were practically unable 
to supply any lemons for the eastern market; and the result 
was that lemons went up in the eastern market to $5 and $6 a 
box, and continued at that price until there was some com- 
petition as between the lemon growers in the State of Cali- 
fornia and the foreign producers. That shows us what would 
be the result if we were to reduce the tariff to such an extent 
as to put the lemon growers of California out of business so far 
as the eastern market is concerned. It would simply give that 
market to the foreign growers, and the result of it would be a 
price for lemons that never has been known heretofore, 


With respect to the question of monopoly, that has been 
talked about a good deal in the Senate. There is not any 
monopoly in dealing with lemons or any other fruit in Cali- 
fornia—nothing like it. The organization known as the Fruit 
Exchange is simply the agent of the individual shippers of 
fruit. The shipper is allowed to fix his own price. He is 
allowed to designate at any stage where the oranges or lemons 
owned by him shall be marketed. It is not within the control 
of the organization that does the shipping of the fruit, but it is 
left entirely to the individual grower. If he shall determine 
the price at which the lemons shall be sold, that is binding 
upon the Fruit Exchange; and if he designates at any time 
where the lemons shall be marketed, even when they are in 
transit, under the contract that is made between the Fruit 
Exchange and the individual grower the fruit must be taken 
to the point designated by him. He has absolute eontrol over 
the situation, and always has had. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question? : 

Mr. WORKS. rtainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is correct about the con- 
tract, that it is optional with the shipper or grower as to 
whether he shall direct where the car shall go and the price at 
which it shall be sold, or whether he shall leave it to the agent 
of the association; but knowing that the agent of the associa- 
tion can control it in his interest, as I understand the testimony 
that came out, practically in every instance it is left to the 
agent of the association to direct where the car shall go and the 
price at which it shall be sold. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, 1 have not any doubt that 
where the grower is satisfied that his interests are being looked 
after by his agent he will not interfere, but there is no monop- 
oly connected with it, because he has at all times the right to 
control not only the price but the market at which his goods 
shall be sold. 

A good deal has been said, and it has been repeated by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], and he has stated it 
n good many times, to the effect “that the result of it was to 
raise the price of lemons to the invalid in the hospital and to 
yarious other institutions.“ That information was furnished 
by this very lobby that I have been talking about; and I pro- 
duced, in a speech which I made here in the Senate when that 
matter was up before, some of these communications that came 
from hospitals and which were procured by those very same 
gentlemen who were being paid as lobbyists to gather that infor- 
mation and produce it in the Senate. There is not any truth in it, 
Mr. President. The price of lemons was not increased to the con- 
sumers in the hospitals or anywhere else as a result of the 
legislation which took place at that time. That is simply one 
means of prejudicing the minds of Senators against this kind 
of legislation. The demonstration has been made here by the 
figures, as I have said before, showing conclusively that there 
can be no equal and fair competition as between the growers of 
lemons in California and those in Sicily, for example, unless 
some such rate of tariff as this is provided. It is simply a 
question of preserving the right of the shippers of California 
to sell their fruit in the eastern market. It may be true that 
they may ship their lemons part way between California and 
the East and sell them there, but that would leave the eastern 
market open to the foreign growers and would result in just 
the condition that I have mentioned—an enormous increase in 
the price of lemons to the consumers in that market. 

I have no time further to discuss this question, and I am not 
disposed to do so. I have simply referred very briefly to differ- 
ent matters that have appealed to me, without any investiga- 
tion into the details that were once very familiar to my mind, 
and I leave the matter to the consideration of the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I intended during the day to 
make a few remarks upon the sugar schedule, but I shall not 
do so at this time. I simply desire to refer to one or two state- 
ments made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The Senator stated that not more than 1 per cent of the im- 
portations under one of the great schedules of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was allowed to enter this country, as compared with 100 per 
cent of the consumption of the country. I know of no such 
great schedule under the Payne-Aldrich bili, and I have been 
trying to think of the schedule to which the Senator referred, 
but I can not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not understand 
what the Senator said. Was he asking me a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I stated that I could not call to mind any 
great schedule under the Payne-Aldrich law which allowed but 
1 per cent of importations as compared with 100 per cent of 
consumption. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
desires. 

I do not know how it is this year, but at the time the bill was 
being written one such schedule was the iron and steel schedule, 
taken as a whole. Not in the separate items, but taken as a 
whole, it will show 1 per cent of importation as to the amount 
of consumption in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought perhaps the Senator 
would refer to the iron sehedule. I have not the time now to 
go into the details and give the reasons, but the Senator knows 
them as well as I do, and I think every Senator here is familiar 
with the reasons for the small per cent of importations under 
the iron and steel schedule, but they are more than 1 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, I want just for the few 
moments that are left me to refer to the statement made by 
the Senator in defining the present tariff act—a tariff act for 
revenue—and the Republican belief in a tariff that prohibits 
importations. I say to the Senate that the rates in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill were such that they allowed goods to come into this 
country ; the importations did come into competition with goods 
manufactured in this country, and in many cases very sharp 
competition at that; and not only did the rates act as a protec- 
tion to American industry, but the bill raised a great part of 
the revenue to pay the expenses of the Government. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to what the 
present tariff act is doing by way of raising revenue. 

During the calendar year of 1912, under a Republican law, 
on $1,818,000,000 of imports we realized $326,340,000 of customs 
revenues, or an ayerage rate of duty on all imports of but 18 
per cent. During 1913, nine months under a Republican and 
three months under a Democratic law, on $1,792,600,000 of 
imports we realized customs revenues in the sum of $310,800,000; 
or an average rate of duty of 17.4 per cent. For 1914, five 
months of war, our imports totaled $1,789,250,000, and the duty 
collected upon those imports was only $241,250,000, or an aver- 
age duty rate of but 13.5 per cent, while for 1915, the full war 
period, our imports amounted to $1,798,600,000, and the duty 
collected amounted to only $198,606,000, or an average duty 
rate of 11.1 per cent. 

These figures indicate that while the imports fell off slightly 
over 2 per cent, comparing 1915 with 1912, the duties fell off 
39 per cent; and compared with 1913, the imports fell about 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent, while the duties fell off 36 per cent. 
In this respeet things are going from bad to worse. During 
the month of January last we imported goods to the value of 
$184,000,000, but the duty collected thereon was only $15,- 
544,000, or an average rate of duty for the month of 8.4 per 
cent, 

If the object in passing the Underwood-Simmons bill was 
to collect revenue, Mr. President, it has been a complete failure, 
not because the importations have not come into this country, 
for the importations are almost equal to those under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, but ever since it became operative the average 
percentage of duty collected has been falling lower and lower, 
until in the month of January of this year the average rate of 
duty upon all goods imported into this country was but 8.4 per 
cent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. WorKxs]} spoke of one 
matter which was referred to by the Senator from Alabama 
to which 1 wish to refer, and that was the high price of lemons 
immediately after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, I 
thought every one in the United States knew the reason for 
the increase. I did not think the question would ever be raised 
again in this body, where it had been discussed upon two ocea- 
sions that I remember since then. As the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works] says, there was nearly a total destruction 
or the California crop of lemons by the greatest frost that was 
ever known in the history. of California; and as a result of 
loss of the lemon erop of California the importers dictated the 
price at which lemons should be sold. 

As compared with the rate of half a cent under the Wilson 
bill, the increased rate of 14 cents under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was an inerease of 1 cent, which I thought at the time 
was too high, and so stated; but at a cent a pound it would 
have amounted to enly about 48 cents a case, and, with about 
200 lemons te a case, the increase would have amounted to about 
a quarter of a cent on a lemon; and it was impossible to say 
that on account of that quarter of a cent increase lemons had 
increased 5 cents apiece. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that in presenting 
this amendment the Senator from California is doing nothing 


I can name it to the Senator, if he 


but what, as a representative of that great State and that 


industry within the State, he ought to do; for I have not heard 
a Senator upon the floor of this Chamber claim at any time 


that lemons could not be produced in Spain and other parts of 
the world cheaper than they can be produced in California. 

As far as the valuations of lemon lands in California are 
concerned, every increase of price to the actual grower of 


lemons in that State means an additional tax upon him. It 
means an additional cost to him in raising his lemons. The 
grower is not the man who is asking for inereased land values, 
and I do not for a moment believe that that was the object 
the California lemon growers had in asking for an increase in 
the tariff rate on lemons. 

There may have been a few real estate speculators in Cali- 
fornia who had that idea, who wanted the increase, thinking 
that would result in an increase in land values; but the great 
body of lemon growers in the State of California was not par- 
ticularly interested by an inerensed value of the lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 5 o'clock p. m.). Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the five-minutes rule is now in 
force. 

Mr. SO Mr. President, debate is limited to five 
minutes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To five minutes under the agree- 
ment. 


[Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that the Senate may 
know where some of the increased importations come from, 
whether they are from Europe or some other country, and from 
which we get our revenue, I want briefly to call attention to a 
few of them. 

There was an increase in imports under the leather schedule 
of 55 per cent. 

The cotton schedule increased from 36,735,303 square yards, 
with an import value of $6,712,274, in 1912-13 to 56,713,780 
square yards, valued at $10,896,575, in 1913-14. 

Cutlery imports advanced from $1,596,319 in 1912-13. to 
$2,504,511 in 1913-14, an increase of 62 per cent, dropping to 
$1,505,499 in 1914-15, nearly all of it coming from Great 
Britain. 

The fish schedule increased 23 per cent. 

I am not going to give the figures; I will just give the per- 
centages. 

The manufactures of wool rose from $8,870,101 in 1912-13 to 
$29,239,274 in 1913-14, an increase of 231 per cent. 

The manufactures of silk increased 22 per cent, or from 
$22,473,237 in 1912-13 to $27,445,039. in 1913-14. 

Print paper increased 72 per cent. 

Manufactures of vegetable fibers, linen, hemp, and so forth, 
increased over 7 per cent. 

I could go on and tell you of other increases, and also in- 
ereases in the imports of the products of the farm, but I will 
just mention a few of them. 

The imports of meat and dairy products increased from 
$12,460,501 in 1912-13 to $40,545,512 in 1913-14 and dropped to 
$30,431,210 in 1914-15. 

Wool increased from $13,997,460 to $38,118,561 and to 854. 
240,425 for the three periods, respectively. 

Cattle, hogs, sheep, fowls, and so forth, increased from 
$8,649,917 to $22,943,695, dropping to $17,981,670 for 1914-15. 

Agricultural products, breadstuffs—including grains, oats, and 
so forth—vegetables, hay, seeds, and so forth, increased frem 
$37,436,473 in 1912-13 to $71,924,646 in 1913-14. They were 
$45,918,050 in 1914-15. 

Mr. President, the fact is, the items that I have mentioned 
here increased from $269,469,580 in 10 months of 1912-13 to 
8425, 843,720 in 1913-14, an average increase of 58 per cent. 

As far as the revenue is concerned upon these items, anyone 
ean figure the rates provided for in the Payne-Aldrich law and 
the rates provided in the Underwood-Simmons law, and he will 
find where a great loss of revenue to the Government is ac- 
counted for. 

I admit, Mr. President, that there has been a great increase 
in the articles under the free list, and necessarily so, because 
the free list was greatly extended in the Underwood Tariff Act. 
No matter whether the war continues or whether it does not 
continue, the importations under the free list will show an in- 
crease, and no revenue whatever is received from them in 

order to pay the expenses of maintaining the Government. 

| Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been so anxious that 
the legislation should proceed as rapidly as possible that I have 
taken very little time in discussing any question before the Sen- 
ate during this session, and I am not going to depart from the 
decision I reached in that 

I want simply to say, Mr. President, that F shall vote for the 

bill as it passed the House when it reaches that stage. I shall 
vote for the amendment the Senator from California [Mr. 
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Works] has submitted, because I believe the duty that is asked 
for lemons raised in this country is not an extravagant duty. 

Mr. President, I simply want to add a request that some statis- 
ties which I have in printed form and very brief be inserted in 
connection with my remarks, and I shall occupy no further time 
if that request be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The difference between Republican and Democratic management of the 
Nation’s finances is this: The oa made it a practice to put 


into the Treasury each month $2,000,000 more than they took as 
while the Democratic practice is to take out each month $2,000, 


more than they put in. 

These figures bave been determined by a study of the official reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for the period pine with Angust 
1897, when the Dingley law went into effect, down to the first day of the 
prevent year. During that time Republican revenue laws (the Dingley 

ill and the Payne bill) were in operation for 194 months and a Demo- 
cratic revenue law (the Underwood bill) was in operation for 27 


months. 

“The total ordinary receipts of the Treasury during the period of Re- 
publican management of the Nation’s finances reached the colossal sum 
of $9,677,952,08S0—an average of $49,886,351 per month. 

uring the same time the total ordinary disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment, as authorized by Republican legislation, amounted to $9,293,- 
083,892—an average of $47,902,492 per month. 

abu ee monthly surplus under Republican control, therefore, 
purine the 27 months while Democratic legislation has controlled 
the revenue and expenditure the total Treasury receipts have been 
$1,579,648,049—a monthly average of $58,505,483. 

In the same time Democratic Congressmen have voted away $1,621,- 
908,077—a monthly average of $60,070,670. 

Accordingly, the average monthly deficit under Democratic control 
bas been $1,565,187. 

Moreover, the Republican reyerue laws which produced these results 
were so drawn that $22,967,653 p month was customhouse receipts, 
and was paid by foreigners, while $22,534,842 per month came from 
internal- revenue receipts, and was paid by our own people. Under the 
Democratic system only $19,023,760 per month was taken from foreign- 
ers at the customhouses, while the enormous sum of $34,116,302 per 
month was wrung from our own propia by vexatious and oppr ve 
taxes upon incomes, vocations, enterprise, and thrift. ‘Those erican 
citizens who have recently been wrestling with the clumsy and confus- 
Ing income-tax blanks or who have been constantly licking stamps for 
telegraph and telephone messages and for other necessary bD ess 
transactions will be interested to know that under Democratic revenue 
legislation our own people contribute $1.79 to the National Treasury for 
every dollar that the foreigner pays, whereas under Republican revenue 
laws the foreigner paid $1.02 as against each dollar contributed by 
American citizens. 

And yet there are those who think the tariff will not be an issue in 
the campaign of 1916. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I do not like any discussion 
respecting the interests of my State to pass without expressing 
at least a word. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
has reminded the Senate that of all the States California is 
exclusively interested in the production of lemons, and that 
seven counties in that State produce all the lemons that are 
produced in the United States. 

It seems to me that while it was inopportune to introduce this 
question at this time, yet the senior Senator from California in 
presenting his amendment touched the weakest feature of the 
Underwood tariff law when he undertook to make a change in 
the tariff affecting lemons. The reduction of the tariff from 1 
cent to one-half cent affected the revenues of the Government 
by about $800,000, as I judge in looking over the figures on the 
desk of the chairman of the Finance Committee of this body. 
Therefore, lemons may be regarded as a source of revenue 
which should not be ignored. 

In California during the last two years, on account of my 
position or changed position as a candidate before the people I 
investigated the subject of the tariff with respect to California 
products. I found that none of our horticultural products, 
neither raisins nor oranges nor prunes, required any higher tar- 
iff than they then enjoyed; but I did find and declared then that 
the lemon industry needed an additional tariff of a quarter or 
half a cent in order to enable the industry to thrive and supply 
the American market in part with lemons. I am still of that 
opinion, 

Not anticipating this discussion to-day I have not come here 
nor have I risen until now under the five-minute rule to discuss 
in any detail the question; but I do know that Jemons are pro- 
ductive of a very considerable tariff; that we have lost $700,000 
or $800,000 by the reduction, and that the lemon is indeed a 
luxury and therefore not a necessity of life. The British orders 
in council but yesterday levied an embargo upon all our pre- 
served fruits regarded as a luxury and denied them to the people 
of those countries now in a necessitous condition. Therefore, 
it would be no particular burden if the price of lemons were 
advanced a quarter or half a cent a pound, if indeed that were 
the result of the tariff. 

The condition to-day in the markets of the world—aye, more 
particularly, in the markets of America, which is more seri- 
ous—is that the price of lemons is at the lowest ebb, because 
they ‘are dumped from Italy and Sicily upon the markets of 
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New York. We are contemplating legislation to prevent dump- 
ing, which is a great injustice to legitimate industry; and there 
is no more effective way of preventing duinping in this country 
than to levy a slight additional tax. I would not say this of 
any other fruit. 

Mr. President, I am committed in principle to the policy of 
my party in putting a low tariff upon the articles which are 
enumerated in the schedule. I am opposed to a high tariff, 
because it is a gross injustice to the consumers. But in this 
case the Democratic Party, as I understand it, has always 
considered in levying a revenue tariff that we should also 
take into consideration the incidental protection, so called, 
which may accrue. At any rate, that principle is not ignored. 
But in this case, by levying 1 cent instead of half a cent, 
we would derive revenue and possibly save what I declare to 
be a struggling and hardly now a thriving and self-supporting 
industry—the lemon industry—slender as it is in the State of 
California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WORKS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcn- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 


O’GorMAN]. That Senator is absent from the Chamber, and 
hence I will withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I would 
vote “yea.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
who is absent. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Maryland IMr. Ixe] and vote nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. vores], I 
yote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprno], who is absent to-day. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] is called away on official busi- 
ness, but he is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf]. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] is called away 
on official business, and he is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Becknam] is called 
to his home on official business, and is paired with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

This announcement may stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. MYERS. I havea pair with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON J. He is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. If he were 
present, the Senator from West Virginia would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Borah Dillingbam Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Wadsworth 
Burleig Jones Page Warren 
Clap; Kenyon Phelan Weeks 
Clark, Wyo TAPPRE Poindexter Works 
Colt odge Sherman 
Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Curtis Nelson Smoot 

NAYS—44. 
Ashurst re Kern Myers 
Bankhead Hardwick La Follette Overman 
Broussard Hollis Lane ittman 
Bryan usting Lewis Tomerene 
Chamberlain James Martin, Va. Ransdell 
Culberson Johnson, Me. Martine, N. J. 
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Robinson Simmons Stone Tillman 


Saulsbury Smith, Ariz. Swanson Underwood 
‘Shafroth Smith, Ga. Ta Vardaman 
Sheppard Smith, Md. Thomas Walsh 
Shields Smith, S. C. Thompson Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Beckham Fall Hughes O'Gorman 
Brady Fletcher Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen 
Catron Gallinger Lea, Tenn, Penrose 
Chilton oft Lee, Md. Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Harding McLean Townsend 
du Pont Hitchcock Newlands 


So the amendment of Mr. Works to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported to the bill by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. SMOOT called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement as to pairs made on the previous roll call, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taccart]. If the Sena- 
tor from Indiana were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Repeating 
the announcement made by me a moment ago as to my pair, 
I will withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Repeat- 
ing the announcement with respect to my pair which I made on 
the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. Tacacart’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Taccart]. He is paired, as already stated, with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement which I made a little while ago in regard to the 
transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called), Repeat- 
ing the announcement that I made in reference to my general 
pair on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
repeating the announcement which I made upon the last roll 
call, I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen,] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Lex], and of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CHILTON], all of whom are paired, and all of whom, 
if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Townsenp]. He is paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. If he were 
present, my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kern Robinson Stone 
Bryan Lewis Saulsbury Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shafroth Thomas 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 
Gore Myers Shields Tillman 
Hardwick Overman Simmons Underwood 
Hollis Phelan Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Husting Pittman Smith. Ga. Walsh 
James Pomerene Smith, Md. Willlams 

NAYS—32. 
Borah Dillingham McCumber Sherman 
Brandegee Gronna Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Jones Newlands Smoot 
Burleigh Kenyon Norris Sterling 
Clapp La Follette Oliver Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Page Warren 
Colt Lippitt Poindexter Weeks 
Cummins Lodge Ransdell Works 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Beckham 7 du Pont Hitchcock O'Gorman 
Brady Fall ughes Owen 
Catron Fletcher Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose 
Chilton Gallinger Lea, Tenn. Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark, Got Lee, Md. Taggart 
Curtis Harding McLean Townsend. 


So the amendment of the Committee on Finance was agreed to, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I shall not 
occupy the five minutes allotted to me under the unanimous- 
consent agreement; but I am not convinced that the pending 
bill has been cast in the best possible form, either from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer or from the standpoint of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Under the pending bill a duty of 1 
cent a pound is continued on imported sugar for a period of 
four years. That means that under the pending bill the Ameri- 
can people must part with $40,000,000 a year to the producers 
of domestic sugar; it means that the producers of sugar within 
the jurisdiction of the United States will continue to receive a 
bounty or a protection of $40,000,000 each and every year that 
this duty is continued. 

The question arose in my mind as to which would be better 
from the standpoint of the taxpayer, since the taxpayer must in 
any event part with this $40,000,000, whether or not when he 
parts with this $40,000,000 it would be better for the $40,000,000 
to go into the treasury of the sugar producers or into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. My own conclusion was that it would 
be better, infinitely better, for a famished Treasury and in- 
finitely better for the American taxpayer that this $40,000,000, 
instead of passing from his pocket into the pockets of the sugar 
producers, should pass into the Treasury of the United States, 
for I know, as every Senator knows, that this $40,000,000, and 
$160,000,000 more, must be raised by this Congress in order to 
meet present deficiencies and prospective expenditures. 

By levying an excise tax of 1 cent a pound on domestic 
sugar, corresponding with the customs duty on imported sugar, 
$40,000,000 would be passed into the Treasury of this country, 
and would not continue to be paid to the producers of sugar. 
This would have obviated the necessity of raising that $40,- 
000,000 from some other source by a tax upon some other sub- 
ject, upon some other article of taxation. Not only that, sir, 
but it would not have increased the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer in the slightest measure. The duty of 1 cent a pound 
is added to the price of sugar by the domestic producer; and 
a countervailing excise tax would not have added to that price 
a single tithe of a cent. 


The question, and the only question, involved is this: Whether 
the Government of the United States or the producers of do- 
mestic sugar should realize this munificent sum of $40,000,000 
when it is parted with by the consumer. Mark you, the $40,- 
000,000 a year must be rendered up by the consumer in either 
event, and I venture to believe that it should have been ren- 
dered up to the Treasury, to the Government, to the people 
themselves, in the form of public revenue, rather than in the 
form of private revenue to the producers of sugar. The excise 
tax might have been temporary, if you please; it might have 
been limited to the period of the war; it might have been 
made to terminate when the interruption of our revenues re- 
sulting from the war had passed with the coming of peace, 
For the present the producers of sugar do not need protection; 
pending the war they will not need protection; for the present 
they are prosperous. No evil could have resulted from such an 
excise tax. It would have averted or diminished the evils of 
increasing taxation, and, by decreasing the burden, it would 
have assumed the character of a blessing to the taxpayers. 
Under the pending bill the burden of $40,000,000 is continued 
with no compensating advantage, with nothing that bears even 
the substance or the semblance of a blessing. 

We must all deplore the necessity for increased revenues and 
increased taxation, coming in part at least from circumstances 
over which we can exert no sovereignty. The people will not 
wince beneath taxes and expenditures that are inevitable, but 
their burden should be made as easy to be borne as possible. 

It seems to me that the principles of sound public finance, that 
the principles of justice, and that the exigencies of the times 
would have dictated the imposition of an excise tax of 1 cent 
per pound on domestic sugar to countervail the customs duty of 
1 cent and allow this $40,000,000 to be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States, thus serving as a protection and as a bene- 
diction to the taxpayers of this country. A majority of my 
colleagues, however, differ from me upon this proposition, and I 
defer, at least for the present, to their collective wisdom; but I 
felt obliged to register my views upon this point at this time, 
and may take occasion at some future time to elaborate my 
views more fully upon this subject. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
possed amendment to the title. 

2 Secretary. It is proposed to amend the title so as to 
rea 

An act to amend’ sections 177 and 178 of an act entitled “An act to 
reduce tariff duties and to —— revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,“ . ber 3. 1913, laine te the duty en sugar, 
molasses, and manufactures 25 sugar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that should read 
“ paragraphs” instead’ of sections.“ I will ask the Secretary 
to read it again. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

An act to amend sections 177 and 178 of an act entitled, etc. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I will ask the Secretary to read the |. 


body of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
th reduce TREIE Guiten and: to DEC IOE revevun fee the OEMS Aen ane 
for other purposes“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title seems to be sufficient. If 
it amends the paragraph, it amends the section. Without objec- 
tion, the title as amended will stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Now, I move that the Senate 
request a conference with the House of Representatives on the 
bill and amendment, the conferees on the part of the Senate to 
be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Srorons, Mr. Stone, and Mr. Lopgr as the conferees: on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina to the fact that I think 
the title of the bill ought to be changed. It should read para- 
graphs 177 and 178 of section T of the tariff act.” 

Mr. STONE. What is the difference? 

Mr. SMOOT: There are only two sections of the tariff act, one 
the dutiable-list section and the other the free-list section. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it ought to be changed, and the title 
amended so as to read “paragraphs 177 and 178.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The change will be made, and the 
title as amended will stand. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend para- 
graphs 177 and 178 of an act entitled ‘An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,’ approved October 3, 1913, relating to the duty on 
sugar, molasses, and manufactures of sugar.” 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday; April 
12, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, April 11, 1916. 


The House met at II o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., delivered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

© Thou God and Father of us all, ever near to uphold, sustain, 
and guide those who put their trust and confidence in Thee, help 
us with high resolves and consecrated hearts to move on day by’ 
day in the grand eternal march of existence as individuals and 
as à nation to higher and nobler attainments under the spiritual 

leadership of the world’s great Exemplar: Amen. 

The Journal of he eee yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union from further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10385, the Indian appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is already reported. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] |) 


asks unanimous consent to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union from the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10385, the Indian appropriation bill, 
disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. STEPHENS: of Texas, the chairman of 


this committee, is not physically able to attend the conference. | 


He has the grippe, and because there are so many various things 


in the bill the Chair will appoint five conferees on the part of 4 


the House, whose names the Clerk will report. 


the soldier’s pension is warranted by the evidence on 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Carrur of Oklahoma, Mr. Koxor, Mr. Haynes, Mr. CAMPBELLI, 
and Mr. NORTON. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take up 
the bill (S. 3984) granting pensions and inerease of pensions. to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of said soldiers and sailors, and agree 
to the conference report. 

Te: SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference re- 
por 

The conference report was read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 512). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 8984, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ee and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
OWS: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 6, 7, 
10, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 21, 
and agree to the same. 

Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 

Joe J. RUSSELL, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WX. HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement is as. follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 3984) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors submit the following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report as to each 
of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: Senate concurs. The rate proposed is justi- 
fied by the evidence and soldier’s rank. 

Amendment No. 2: Senate concurs. The rate proposed is justi- 
fied by the evidence and soldier’s rank 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 4: Senate concurs. The proposed 
beneficiaries being in soldiers’ homes and properly cared for, no 
increase above present persions is warranted. 

Amendment No, 5: Senate concurs. Proposed pension is war- 
ranted by the evidence on file, 

Amendment No. 6: House recedes, The evidence justifies pro- 
posed increase, 

Amendment No. 7: House recedes. Claimant’s physical and 
financial condition as shown by the evidence fully justify pro- 
posed increase. 

Amendment No. 8: Senate concurs. The facts in the case do 
not warrant allowance of pension. 

Amendment No. 9: Senate concurs. The rate proposed is justi- 


fied by the evidence and soldier’s rank. 


Amendment No. 10: House recedes. The proposed increase is 


‘justified by the facts in the case. 


Amendment No. 11: Senate concurs. Soldier's short service 


at close of war does not justify allowance. 


Amendment No. 12: Senate concurs, The evidence in the 


‘case justifies the proposed increase. 


Amendment No. 13: House recedes. 
fully justifies the proposed pension. 
Amendment No. 14: House recedes. The proposed increase 


The evidence in the case 


‘is justified by the evidence in the case. 


Amendment No. 15: Senate concurs. The rate proposed is 
justified by the evidence and soldier’s rank. 

Amendment No. 16: Senate concurs. The rate proposed is 
justified: by the evidence in the case. 

Amendment No. 17: House recedes. The increase of pension 


proposed is justified by the facts in the case. 


Amendment No. 18: House recedes.. The proposed increase of 
file. 


Amendment No. 19: House recedes. The circumstances of 
the case justify the increase proposed. 

Amendment No. 20: House recedes. The increase in soldier's 
pension is justified by the evidence in the case. 
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Amendment No. 21: Senate concurs. The proposed increase 
is justified by soldier’s long service and helpless physical con- 
dition, 

Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The- conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I also ask for the 
same order on the bill S. 4399, with similar title. 
The conference report was read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 513). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 4399, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its nmendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 18, and 14. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 8, 10, and 15, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by the amendment, and on page 12, line 24, 
after “ month,” insert “in lieu of that she is now receiving.” 

Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Wat. HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(II. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
. of the bill H. R. 12193, with Mr. SHenrrey in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


St. Francis River, Ark. and Mo., commencing at the head of what 
is known as the “sunk lands,” at or near the town of St. Francis, 
in Clay County, Ark., and extending to the foot of said “sunk lands,“ 
at or near the town of Marked Tree, in Poinsett County, Ark.; and 
in making such examination and survey the engineer or engineers 
having the same in charge shall take into account and make report 
upop any 3 by local interests for participation in the ex- 
ense of said project in connection with the reclamation of contiguous 
ands or other Jands subject to overflow by said stream. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURGESS: Amend 
all of lines 1 to 7, inclusive, and insert in lieu t 

“St. Francis River, Ark. and M 
is known as the ‘sunk lands,’ 
Clay County, Ark., and extending to the foot of said ‘sunk lands,’ at 
or near the town of Marked ee, Poinsett County, Ark. ; and in 
making such examination and survey, which shall thorough and 
complete, the engineer or engineers haying the same in charge shall 
also prepare plans, ifications, and make estimates of the cost of 
sad 9 and define the channel or course of said canal, and 
Sha a 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment, which, by the way, is not properly presented. 
It is not in the form the gentleman wants, evidently. The 
amendment as reported reads to strike out lines 1 to 7. I sup- 
pose the gentleman means lines 1 to 11. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It should be “1 to 7, inclusive.” 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean to leave in lines 8, 9, 
10, and 11? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I tried to follow it and I thought it did not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest—— 

Mr. MANN, This is for a canal? 

Mr. BURGESS. No. 


e” 


Mr. MANN. Does it not use the word “ canal” in there? 

Mr. BURGESS. It does not. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
this is prepared by the Engineer Corps of the Army. 


Mr. MANN. I do not care who prepared it. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree that the gentleman does not care 
whether the Engineer Corps of the Army prepared it or not, but 
they are supposed, at least, to know for what purpose they use 
the language in which the amendment is offered. 

Mr. MANN, Let us have the amendment reported again. 

Mr. BURGESS. Let the Clerk read the paragraph as it will 
read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


St. Francis River, Ark. and Mo., commencing at the head of what 
is known as the “sunk lands,” at or near the town of St. Francis, 
Clay County, Ark., and extending to the foot of said “ sunk lands,” at 
or near the town of Marked Tree, Poinsett County, Ark., and in makin 
such examination ard survey, which shall be thorough and complete, 
the engineer or engineers having the same in charge shall also prepare 
plans, specifications, and make estimates of the cost of said improve- 
ment, and define the channel or course of sait canal, and shall take 
into account and make report upon any proposition by local interests 
for participation in the 1 of said project in connection with the 
d of contiguous lands or other lands subject to overflow by 
sa stream, 


Mr. MANN. It apparently refers to a survey for a canal. 

Mr. BURGESS. The word “ canal” ought to be stricken out 
and the word “channel” put in. 

Mr. MANN. The word “channel” is in there, and the word 
“canal,” too. 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. However, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURGESS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by in- 
serting a statement that I made on this amendment, just 
adopted before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri desires to 
extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred to: 


STATEMENT OF TION. JOSEPIT J. RUSSELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, I 
will not abuse the courtesy of the committee by detaining you for any 
great length of time. I will be brief. I would not care to add any- 
thing, or attempt to do so, to the very clear statement that has been 
made by the 8 from Arkansas, Mr. Caraway, if it was not 
for the fact that a very important constituency of mine and a very 
large constituency is very deeply interested in the matter that is 
now under consideration. Mr. Caraway and I held several joint meet- 
ings, three in my district, before we came here last fall, upon the 
invitation of people interested in this project, and they were very 
largely attended, showing a very deep interest of the people of that 
section in this pro improvement. ‘The improvement of the St. 
Francis River has n a matter agitated for a long time. It was 
always, however, heretofore asked as improvements usually are for 
navigable rivers, simply for money from the Government to improve 
the river. This is on a different plan. This was rather based upon 
a plan that was followed in the reclamation of the arid plains of the 
West. That was based upon the idea of improvement to be made 
upon Government lands, and was justified, I think, mainly upon the 
ground that it would be improving Government lands. So Mr. CARA- 
WAY pach this thought that here are 52,000 acres of Government 
land that haye never been surveyed and which, as I understand, 
belongs to the Government to-day. They are entirely waste lands 
that are a menace to the health of the people of that comig: 

Mr. Boouer. Would not that land, after it is reclaimed, be known 
as swamp and overflow land? 

Mr. RUSSELL., I do not know, but think perhaps it would. 

Mr. Boourer. Would it not then absolutely belong to the school 
fund of the State of Missouri? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My understanding is that unsurveyed land in lakes 
like this still belongs to the Government. I am not sure about that 


en. I wish you would look up that point, because the law 
Aa asgari is that all swamp and overflow lands belong to the school 
nd, 

Mr. RUSSELL. My 5 is that the Government conveyed 
to the State of Missouri only such Jands as were surveyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that iand granted to the State of Missouri 
npon the same terms that the land was granted in some other States, 
for internal improvement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I think not. 

Mr. BOOHER. Swamp and overflow lands are given by the Govern- 
ment to the State of Missouri for the school fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the reclaimed lands in Florida were 
to the State for the purpose of internal improvements. 

Mr. RUssELL. The sixteenth section in the State of Missouri was 
given to the school fund and the swamp and overflow lands were con- 
veyed in 1850 to the State of Missouri, and in turn they were conveyed 
to the counties for reclamation purposes. 

Mr. Boourr. I think you are mistaken about that. I think it was 
unconditional. There is a great deal of that land in my district in 
Missouri, and it was always understood that it was an unconditional 
conveyance by the Government to the State for school purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, No; I differ with you. 
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Mr. Boomer. And it was sold up there for from $1.25 to $2.50 an 
acre. 
The CHAMAN., What is the nature of these lands? What kind of 
ew beg Geen te 


tirely u A regular bog, if not covered 
with water. It is — fararen it i is what they call the “spreads” 
of the river. It has above there a defined a and when it gets 
down to a certain part of can river it sprea These lowlands were 
made, as 1 understand, by the eart! — 11515 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, The act of 1 known swamp and over- 
flow land act, conveyed all the wet lands to the States to be used by 
them for the purpose of constructing levees and drains. 

—.— RUSSELL. That was for reclamation purposes and not for 
schools. 

Mr. Huurnurrs. And what was wet land was afterwards deter- 
mined ee. a survey to be in a section where a majority of the land 
was wet. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Do you understand that the lakes that were not 
surveyed were embraced in that transfer? 

Mr. Humpuereys. That is my understanding, though I would not 


give it as an opinion. 
The Crrareman. Judge, if you — consult the Interior Department. 
ted it, as understand. and 


they can tell vou exactly how it s 
Mr RUSSELL. Mr. CARAWAY investiga 
he says that it is claimed that it 's Government pret He said he got 
it from the 1 authorities. 
Mr. Boon. He said that the —— Court of the United States 


had decided it so far as the lands were concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, sir. The Sup reme Court of the United States 
determined that similar land in Arkansas is Government d. 

The CHMRMAN, This ai oar pertains to the | status of 
those lands and that can best be determined by the ent. 


Mr. Pt gr yen ublic lands. They cer- 
tainly bel 5 the county or the State or the Government, and we 
understand that t ent. 
lands and of no benefit 


mitte Haag jurisdiction. se thought tha that t probably the Committ 
' mittee mmittee 
on the Public Lands was the pro) held it 
under consideration for ever ae Gays. and — 2 3 be Raid was more a 
subject for this committee than any other committee of a House, 
because the St. Francis River is a navigable stream. Arkan- 
sas end of this river is a navigable stream 
every year to improve it. You formerly 


mone appro} mone: 

for the improvement of the Missouri end of Tents river, and tha 

is a navigable stream. At this 3 Congress three bills —— 
na 


bridges over this 
stream. to improve the 8 between the 
two ends of a e stream, it is certainly tion of navi- 
tion of 5 Bs this — would have Jurte on. Now, this 
not asking, however, that the 8 shall appropriate money 


for this iad ec without Pref — of its seers but the truth is, 
as we confidently . so provided in this that the 
Government shall be back, p every dollar it puts into it. Now, if 


late 


this stream for navigation and 
50.000 a acres of land for the benefit — = 
whole count 


can state with perfect for this wand 
to be conveyed to a private compan: for the on ement here pro- 
I could organize a 3 that coun in 10 days that 

to these and make a and 


the engineers say they ox 
rovement whatever, at least $25 
bie — oe that it w 
When drain 
Mr. —— 
purposes? 
ane 2 Oh, no. 


Madrid. C 8 
swamp lands and have begun to 


TOOT ee ee 
udge, woud it require a pumping station for dredging 


There is a sufficient natural fall to drain 
— Pe geo ae yo sunken —.— xg Paar 
A private company took possession of some o e 
reclaim them, and out where I — 7 — 
„ Ff... ee eee ee oe 
year around, is now Growing corn. . is a sufficient 5 fall 
ands, and by canalizing this ri between 
the two navigable ends of it I have no 2897 but that it will — them. 
Mr. Swrrzzn. What is the fall of the river between the two ends? 
en) RUSSELL. My recollection is that the fall is about 18 inches to 
e e. 
Mr. KENNEDY. About how many miles? 
Mr. RUSSELL. About 80 miles through the spreads of the St. Francis 
IA 9 inches to the mile is 
e IRMAN. es e e is a 
Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, { may sient Tact that 
nthe CHAIRNAR, A fot a mile $8 @ 
AIRMAN, a 
Mr. RUSSELL. I know that the AAD, cing Bong Bis ew Madrid County 
are probably about the — as the sneon is ees rew Dunklin County. 
They have been reclaimed eA River. The St. 
Francis River is a drain all these lands, 


mittee in They say Lands Committee 
can not do 18 because they have no fos my to appropriate any money 


to make a survey. 
The Cmamatax. Oh, it is within o 5 e a stream, 
and I think dentally to th 9 it in connection with drainage 
or 8 

Mr. RUSSELL, I was just going to say that if this committee had no 
jurisdiction of it, then there ought to be some committee somewhere 
that will have — yap Not only these lands pe under water, but 
thousands of acres of land adjacent to them, — ere es, 
are overflowed as a result of clogging of this strea 

The question of flood 1 iaa vention and the duestion 'ot drainage are 
very important questions our section of the country, but in this par- 


ticular case you can base your action upon the fact that the St. Francis 
River is a navigable stream. Both ends are being navigated, and the 


Government claims ownership by not allowing us to build a brid 3 
the river without first permission from To sh 
our good faith and our desire not to impose upon the 
expenditure of a ees amount of money, 
cost you a cent, 
rer CH. That 
e AMMAN. is practically the same kind of a proposition 
that we put up to the —— sometimes to determine whether an 
improvement of a river can be ee connected with water power 
9 As a separate ponos tion, this committee has nothin. 
do with the development of water por: but when we can link i 
= with a- for the purpose of navigation, we can do it, and 
have done it frequently. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Well, the chairman of this committee has had so 
much 3 that I do not need to say to him that this is a — 12 
— vigation. Here is e stream, and we are — 


pt dy the 
we guarantee that it will not 
because it will pay for itself out of the lands 


r stream ugh th 
will find that they not e 


the disposition to belp us get $25. understand the 
engineer sta rae will cost to make a peret Mp 88 investiga- 
tion, and Let us know whe' 


tion necessary 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same 
privilege, not with respect to this item, but on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Li 
É cron pee + Py Channel, Detroit River, Mich., with a view to securing 

Mr. SCOTT ‘of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, right at that point 
I oly to offer three amendments. I will take them up sepa- 
rately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scort]. 

The Clerk read as scam 


Amendment — Mr. Scorr of Michigan: After line 2, 40, insert: 
“Thunder my River, Mich., with a view of clearing ee channel and 
providing suitable breakwater to protect the same.” 


e CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting = fol 

Mackinac 


at 

breakwater a distance of 1200 tee 2 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, where is that to come in? 

The CHAIRMAN. As a new paragraph, right after the 
amendment which has just been adopted, which follows line 2, 
on page 40. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment following the amendment just adopted: 

e be Channels, Mich., wi a claw ot 


same 
0 te Reibers Point to 
535 ; also 


easterly side of 
also the channel lea into Hessel between Grover and Wheeler Island 


and Haven Island.” 

~~ CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have no objection to that, Mr. Chair- 
man. In fact, we had in mind to offer that as a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to dis- 
cuss the amendment. 

ae CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ogn . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily 
in favor of the amendment, and I desire to see it go into the bill. 
I think it is a proper thing to consider at this time, particularly 
in view of the freight congestion on the Great Lakes, and in my 
time I desire to have read by the Clerk as much of this article 
as he can read—an article from one of the newspapers this morn- 
ing, bearing upon the question of freight congestion on the Great 

kes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia North American.) 
HUNDRED MILLION TONS LAKE FREIGHT WAITIXNG—CONGESTION WITHOUT 
A PARALLEL IN INLAND-WATER HISTORY—NAVIGATION BACKWARD, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 10. 

Congestion of freight waiting to be moved on the Great Lakes has 
brought about a situation unparalleted in inland-water history, accord- 
ing to a statement issued to-day by the Lake Carriers’ Association head- 


3 1 a view of extending the east 
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The volume of grain and iron ore freight under con- 


quarters here. 
tract, says the statement, has now reached 100,000,000 tons. 

The congestion bas been caused partly because ot a great increase in 
the demand and partly because of the kwardness in the a of 
os navigation season. It will probably be May 1 before navigation is 
under way. 

Ships that have been idle for years are being hurriedly made ready 
to enter trade again. 

Employment will be given thousands of seamen who have been out 
of the service for years, and wages will be higher, it was announced. 


Mr. MOORA of Pennsylvania. I want to show that there is 
9, congestion of freight traffic on the Great Lakes, and that great 
business is anticipated. At the same time I wish to have the 
Clerk read this article, showing that there is also a congestion 
on the railroads of the country, and that some of them may not 
be able to carry the tremendous lake tonnage that is now organ- 
izing, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
FREIGHT TIN-UP ALARMS ROADS—PRESIDEXTS OF TRUNK LINES MEET TO 
DISCUSS EMERGENCY MBASURES—GENERAL EMBARGO MAY HAVE TO BR 
DECLARED—P. n. n. REPORTS 13,151 LOADED CARS STALLED ON VARIOUS 


SIDINGS. 
New Tonk, November 30. 

The presidents and vice presidents of railroads having freight ter- 
minals on the Atlantic seaboard met to-day in the executive offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to consider what might be done by united 
action to relieve the present freight congestion in eastern ports. From 
the fact of this meeting and the results announced it was learned, first, 
that all of the Atlantic ports are threatened with more serious conges- 
tion than now exists, and, second, that a general embargo may be de- 
dared by all of the affected ratiroads upon certain commodities of export 


trade. 

The rallroads will do everything possible to avoid such an embargo, It 
was said after the conference of executives, but that it may be inevitable 
was admitted by C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
of which each of the railroads represented in the meeting is a member. 
The means for deciding upon the definite steps to be taken by the rail- 
roads was provided at the conference in the appointment of a committee 
to meet y to act upon the situation as immediate needs require. 

Those present at the conference were: A. II. Smith, prenet of the 
New York Central; F. D. Underwood, pranane of the Erie; B. 
5 of the Lehigh Valley; William H. Trusdale, president 
of the la ware, Lackawanna & Western; W. W. 1 vice presl- 
dent of the Pennsylvaula; William G. Besler, president of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey; Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
- Ohio; James H. Hustis, president of the oston & Maine; and Carl R. 
Gray, Pree of the Western Maryland. 

Each of the presidents will 3 some operating official to serve 
on the committee, which will meet in the offices of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation here. Similar committees will consider the situation in other 
ports. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, it is evident, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the railronds are in great distress as to whether they 
can carry the freight that is originating in various parts of the 
country. Enough has been shown in these two articles to demon- 
strate the wisdom of improving the waterways of this country in 
order to have reasouable facilities to carry the great freight that 
is now being created. < 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania certify 
to the correctness of those articles? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am going to ask for an ex- 
tension of time, if the gentleman will not object to it, and then I 
may be able to inform him. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I would like to be informed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, I send to the Clerk an- 
other article, showing the dangers of navigation around Cape 
Hatteras. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BRAZILIAN STEAMER IN DANGER OFF CAPES—‘ GUAJARA” IN TOW OF 
UNITED FRUIT VESSEL, BUT MAY HAVE TO BE ABANDONED. 
NORFOLK, VA., April 9. 

In a water-logged condition and re 0 in danger of founder- 
Ing, the Brazilian steamship Guajara, said to have passengers aboard, 
is foundering in rough seas off Hatteras in tow of the United Fruiter 
Sizaola. The fruiter is trying to make Hampton Roads with the dis- 
abled steamship and has asked for assistance- Tugs have been rushed 
south, but will be unable to reach the scene for hours. 

The Siraola reports the position of her tow 302 miles south of Scot- 
land Light. This would place the two steamships somewhere off Cape 
Hatteras. The last message from the Siweola at noon to-day reported 
the Guajara had 12 feet of water in her hold. She had removed ail 
passengers and reported that there would be no loss of life, as the crew 
of the Guajara will be taken of when da becomes imminent. The 
wireless has been unable to raise the Siwaola since noon. 

The fruiter was within 10 miles of the distressed steamship when she 
heard and answered the distress calls sounded on the siren. Tie 
Guajara’s wireless was out of commission, and she was being kept 
afloat by constant use of the pumps. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That, Mr. Chairman, shows 
the harrowing conditions that at times prevail outside of Cape 
Hatteras. In the last few days we have had a very serious 
storm along the Atlantic seaboard, I advise my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], since it may not yet have penetrated into 
the interior country which he represents. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Pennsyivania ever 
gets his inland-waterway project so constructed that it will 
carry off the fog from the sea, I will not object. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some day when the gentleman 
or some member of his family on a voyage up or down the coast 
passing Hatteras escapes shipwreck by reason of the inland 
waterway he may have reason to thank God that some one in 
this House had the foresight to propose one of the most benefi- 
cial projects ever pending before the American Congress. It 
appears that this ship, crippled and water-logged, was rescned 
by a Government vessel off Cape Hatteras—the point that we 
are trying to avoid by an inland waterway which the gentle- 
man opposes and which he will not understand. I want to see 
life and commerce go through this inland waterway safely and 
without danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mons consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be constrained to object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man objects, I shall avail myself of the privilege of speaking later. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, if this would be the last I 
would be in favor of giving the gentleman five minutes more 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I appreciate the heartlessness 
of gentlemen from the interior. I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, IS there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take 
up the time of the House, but I desire to secure unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FLOM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4856. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to continue in effect the provi- 
sions of the act of March 9, 1906. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Red Lake, Minn., and Red River from its outlet at Red Lake to its 
junction with the Red River of the North at Grand Forks, N. Dak., with 
a view to devising plans for regulating works whereby the level of said 
lake and the flow of said stream may be controlled in the interest of 
navigation and report to what extent the owners of land reclaimed 
thereby should contribute toward the improvement. 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. BURGESS. rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Burcess], a member of the committee. 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Burcrss: Page 40, amend, by striking out all of 
paragraph in lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and inserting in Heu y titer the 
O. 


owing : 

“Red e, Minn., and Red River from its outlet at Red Lake to its 
junction with the Red River of the North at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
with a view to devising plans for regulating works whereby the level 
of said lake and the fiow of said stream may be controlled in the interest 
of navigation, and in making such examination and survey a proposi- 
tion 1 local interests for participation in the expense of said project 
shall taken into consideration.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to dis- 
cuss this amendment. I think it is entirely proper. It may be 
that storms will arise upon this body of water sometimes and it 
may be that some members of the family of some Member of 
Congress who is opposing the improvement of inside waterways 
may be in distress on this lake in a vessel out of sight of land. 
This frequently happens on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not yield. I desire to 
say in this connection, however, that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], who has sought to interrupt me, has been more 
than persistent in his opposition to the improvement of our 
inside coastal waterways and seems to have an almost ghoulish 
delight in seeing human beings carried to the bottom. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I say that because the gentle- 
man is not willing that a little money shall get away from his 
post-office building in Chicago for the improvement of water- 
ways along the Atlantic coast line 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to know whether the gentleman 
is now talking in his capacity as a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania or in his capacity as president of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Associations, or in his capacity as the editor 
of the magazine that advocates this inland waterway? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is just as 
jocular, now that lives are going to the bottom of the sea, as he 
is on other occasions. The gentleman seems to think that he 
makes a strong point when he reflects upon those who are en- 
denvoring to improve the channels of the waterways of our 
country. What does the gentleman say about the free rural 
delivery magazine in which his handsome face often appears 

Mr. MADDEN. Never. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is the champion of the 
rural carriers of the country, who have taken away upward of 
$45,000,000, which no gentleman from the country dare speak 
about, due largely to the gentleman's influence in the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I do not yield to the gentle- 
man. He has plenty of time in which to answer. He refused to 
give me five minutes a little while ago, when I was discussing 
the advisability of the Government doing something to save life 
and save property along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the gentleman needed a little time 
for reflection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is still desiring 
to send people to Davy Jones’s locker. He likes to see poor 
sailors go down to the bottom of the sea. He likes to’see the 
passengers cn helpless ships carried out where they can not be 
recovered even by the revenue cutters of the Government. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk a paragraph from another paper 
that may have some influence on the hide of the gentleman from 
Illinois. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BARGE CREWS IN PERIL— STORMY SEAS ENDANGER CRAFT ON JERSEY COAST, 


New York, April 8. 

High seas to-day endangered the crews of five barges off the New Jersey 
coast. The Southern Pacific liner Momus, bound south, sighted three 
barges drifting shoreward off Barnegat. The tug that had been towing 
them, the Defiance, of Baltimore, put into Sandy Hook Bay for as- 
2 0 vo aa crews, three men from each barge, were taken on board 
Tater’ the Old Dominion liner Madison encountered two barges in 
distress off Long Braach. The crew of one was taken aboard, and the 
Coast Guard cutter Mohawk was summoned to the other's assistance. 
The Madison, meanwhile, was standing by. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 17 men went 
out of my section some time ago in barges that might have gone 
through the inside passage to Boston, if the gentleman from 
Illinois and others had been generous enough to vote a little 
money to cut those channels open. Those 17 men los: their 
lives. Somebody is maintaining the families of those 17 sailors 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word, The gentleman from Pennsylvania undertakes to lead 
the country to believe that he is the only man in the House, 
in fact, the only man in the country, who is anxious to conserve 
life and property and to advance the commercial interests of 
the Nation. He has taken up more time of the House to say 
nothing, during the consideration of this bill, than any man 
whom I have known during all the years of my membership in 
the House. The expense to the American people of the time 
occupied by the gentleman from Pennsylvania on the floor of 
the House during the consideration of this bill would almost 
build the inland waterway of which he seems to be the earnest 
advocate. [Laughter.] He assumes to make us believe that 
the construction of this canal would advance the interests of 


the Navy in case of war. I understand that the depth of the 
canal is to be only 9 feet. Most of the battleships in the Navy 
draw anywhere from 25 to 30 feet, hence it will be seen how 
absurd his statement is. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Twenty-six feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only thing that this canal could be use- 
ful for would be to carry the fog from the sea, and that would 
not be of much commercial advantage. Now, the gentleman 
seems to be very much perturbed because, forsooth, the rural 
letter carriers get consideration from the House to do them the 
justice to which they are entitled. He says that my picture 
has been printed in the Rural Delivery Magazine as the chnm- 
pion of the rural carriers’ cause. I am proud of my interest in 
the cause of the rural carriers. Why does he oppose them? If 
he can find a copy of the Rural Delivery Magazine with my 
picture in it, I wish he would bring it here, and I will give him a 
thousand dollars for every copy he brings. There is an oppor- 
tunity for him to make money. He says we lose $45,000,000 a 
year on the Rural Delivery Service, and complains about it. I 
think it is better to pay 45,000 men the money that is necessary 
to deliver intelligence to the people of America at a loss of 
$45,000,000 than it would be to spend $45,000,000, or any other 
sum, for the construction of a waterway that would be of no 
use after it was constructed. 

I do not think that anybody in the House takes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania seriously except himself. He has no con- 
ception of fact, or ever attempts to state facts in connection with 
any discussion of a question. The membership of the House has 
learned to discount what he says before he gets halfway through. 
He made a statement the other day to the effect that when all 
the membership were in their seats an amendment was de- 
feated, and was adopted only when the membership was in their 
offices. The truth of the matter is there were only 60 men in the 
House when the amendment was defeated and 140 in the House 
when adopted. In asking him the question whether 140 was 
more than 60, the gentleman was unable to calculate and did 
not reply. 

All this flubdub and balderdash that the gentleman suggests 
for the consideration of the House has made it weary, and the 
ness for consideration and proper discussion of questions is at 

and. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to op- 
pose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
been once recognized on this matter, and other gentlemen are 
claiming recognition. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IMr. SMITH of Minnesota addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Harbor of refuge at Evanston, III. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman —— 

Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follcwing amend- 
ment to come in after the next paragraph. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I rose in time, and was going 
to move to strike out the word “ Illinois.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands. The Chair prop- 
erly gave recognition to the gentleman from Texas, a member 
of the committee; and it was not until the amendment was 
offered that the Chair was aware of the point to which the 
amendment was offered. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desires recognition, he will be now recognized. The Chair has 
been more than considerate of the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have no 


prejudice against the State of Illinois, and have no desire to 
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strike out this State or any other State. It is a great State 
and is well represented by able gentlemen in this House. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not have to state that; 
we know it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman admits it; he 
is fond of admitting that which it is not necessary to prove. I 
am sorry the gentleman is about to leave the Chamber, although 
I do not expect to say very much about him. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am here and shall remain here. 


[At this point Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania replied to Mr. MAp- 
DEN. His remarks were ordered stricken from the Recorp.] 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words be taken 
down. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I withdraw them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask that the words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the words taken 
down. 

The Clerk read the words. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the language that 
the gentleman uses, and I move that it be stricken from the 
RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] will take his seat until the matter is disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the Chair would be 
glad to be advised as to the proper procedure in the matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN, If the Chair will look at page 327 of the Manual, 
at least that is the page of the copy which I hold in my hand, 
under paragraph 745, which relates to words being taken down, 
he will find a footnote, the third paragraph of it, to the effect 
that while the disorderly words are spoken in Committee of the 
Whole they are taken down as in the House and read at the 
Clerk’s desk, whereupon the committee rises and reports them to 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is quite right, and under 
the rule announced the committee will rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SuHertey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill; that during the debate 
a question arose as to language used by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} and a demand was made by the gen- 
tleman from [Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that the same be taken 
down; whereupon the words were taken down and read from 
the desk; and that he accordingly reported the fact to the 
House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the language of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania be stricken from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the language of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania be stricken from the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Simply to say that I am 
heartily in favor of the motion, and that the words were spoken 
facetiously. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the words be stricken from the RECORD. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

So the words were ordered to be stricken from the RECORD. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the words have not been 
reported, have they? 

The SPEAKER, They were reported from the desk in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The motion having been put, 
was it subject to debate? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it was subject to debate; but it 
is too late to debate it now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true; but I rose to 
make what I thought was a proper statement, and I observed 
that the Speaker immediately dropped his gavel. 

The SPEAKER, As the Chair understood it, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania said that he was heartily in favor of the 
motion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not sure that that was 
taken down, and I desire it to be known that I had no pur- 
pose—and I think I am entitled to say it now, if the Speaker 


will permit—to reflect in any manner whatever upon the gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who may have taken it 


in that way. He opened the discussion and led me to say 
what I did say in the same facetious manner in which he 
spoke. I want it understood that I had no desire to ‘effect 
upon the gentleman, and I thought I ought to have the chance 
to say that before the motion was put. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was merely trying to expedite 
business, The explanation is just as good after the motion as 
before. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized for three minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk an extract from one of yesterday’s papers which 
I desire to have read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEASICKNESS ON “ MAYFLOWER”’’—SEVERE STORM CUTS SHORT WEEK-END 
TRIP OF PRESIDENTIAL PARTY. 

President Wilson returned here late yesterday on the Mayfloicer, cut- 
ting short a week-end trip down the Pétomac because of a snowstorm, 
The 5 docked at the navy yard here shortly after 4 o'clock. 

The President's party had a very rough trip. A severe storm wus 
encountered shortly after 2 o'clock yesterday morning in the Chesa- 
peake, and the rai i ad soon began to rock. Several members of the 
party. became seasick. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the reports in 
this morning’s paper indicate that the President is better, and 
I am very glad that he is. I wanted this read for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CaLLA wax], who brought 
seasickness into this discussion a day or two ago. The gentle- 
man may not clearly understand this inland waterway situa- 
tion, but the President was sailing on an inland waterway, a 
part of this intracoastal chain about which so much has been 
said. There is so much water in parts of this intracoastal 
chain that it is possible even for the President of the United 
States to be a little perturbed on its surface, if a storm breaks 
loose. I want to say that there is much more at the bottom 
of this project than some gentlemen are willing to believe, and 
= day we hope to impress Congress with the truth of that 

et. 

- The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. The trouble with my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moone] is about the same as that with his inland- 
waterways proposition. He lacks terminal facilities, and if 
some one will provide in this bill something that will enable 
him to reach some definite point and stop debate, I think it 
will be unanimously approved by all those present. [Applause 
and laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Missouri River from the city of Florence, Nebr., to the northern 
Umits of Decatur, Nebr. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 40, after iine 12, insert: “San Joaquin River and Stockton 
Channel, Cal.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Black John Slough, Cal. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, being the word “ California.” The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] seems to have some trouble with the 
question of terminal facilities, and indulges in the same line 
of thought that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappnen] did 
a little while ago. He thinks I occupy a great deal of time on the 
floor of this House. I do not yield up my right to occupy time 
on the floor of the House whenever I think it necessary as a 
Representative of the people in my district and throughout the 
country. If I have something to say with respect to a great 
project like that of the Atlantic intracoastal waterway, I pro- 
pose to say it, no matter how many votes there may be in the 
Middle West or other sections of the country against it. It is 
one of the things I came here to advocate, and I intend to stand 
by my guns. I do not propose that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green; or the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] shall 
stop me when I am undertaking to properly represent the people 
who send me here. S 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to my friend from Pennsylvania 
that although he does speak frequently he always speaks well, 
and he has something to say when he does speak. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman from 
Alabama for that statement and I thank the House for its 
applause. I have never unduly wasted the time of this House, 
and whenever I have had a project I have come out into the open 
with it. I have not come into the House under cover with any 
project I may have deemed worthy. 

I noticed yesterday that when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN], who now follows the lead of the gentleman from Illinois 
in criticizing me about consuming time, had discovered that we 
were approaching a subject affecting appropriations for the 
State of Iowa he wanted my “terminal facilities” established 
immediately. He did not desire me to go into various districts 
of the State of Iowa to show how much the individual Members 
were asking for appropriations for public buildings. 

I note also that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
objects sometimes to our speaking with respect to matters that 
concern us, because it grates on his ears. I have not observed 
that the gentleman from Illinois has ever hesitated to take up 
the time of this House whenever he wanted to do so; yet there 
have been times when the gentleman from Illinois, who ob- 
jected so much to my facetious references in debate a ‘little 
while ago, and which I immediately withdrew when he ob- 
jected, wants to say something he does not even wait to pay 
his respects to the Chair. He “ butts in,” and in an overbeuring, 
domineering manner obtains the attention of the House and 
goes on with what he has to say. And I notice he never fails 
to say what he pleases about Chicago and the great State of 
Illinois. He has that right. I have the same right in respect 
to a State greater than Illinois, both in population and in wealth, 
and which has an interest in every kind of legislation that 
comes up. Gentlemen who occupy much time in behalf of their 
own States have no right to find fault with me for doing what 
I can for mine in this House. I am at least on the job to the 
extent of my ability. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Is there anything about the State of Pennsyl- 
vania or the great city of Philadelphia that remains unsaid 
that the gentleman would like to say now? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; there is a great deal that 
remains to be said about that city. It has never received too 
much attention in the House. I have often told the gentleman, 
and I repeat it now, that if it had not been for the city of 
Philadelphia there would have been no State of Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Siuslaw River, Oreg., from Acme to the entrance, 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 40, line 19, before the word “ channel,” insert “ harbor at and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hoquarton Slough, Oreg., from Tillamook City to head of navigation 
on Tillamook Bay, to provide for a straight channel. 

[Mr. SMITH of Minnesota addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Everett Harbor, Wash. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, after line 3, Insert: 

“Lake River, Wash.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That there shall be printed 1,500 copies of the index to the 
annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, from 
1866 to 1917, inclusive, to include the reprinting of House Document 
No. 740, Sixty-third Congress, second session, covering the period from 
1866 to 1912, inclusive, authorized by section 6 of the river and harbor 
act approved July 25, 1912, the additional information covering the 
period from 1912 to 1917, inclusive, to be furnished by the Secretary 
0 ar. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. This provides for printing 1,500 copies of an 
index. Who would get the copies? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suppose they would take the usual 
course and go to the document room. 

Mr. MANN. It does not provide for printing it as a House 
document. If it did it ought to come through the Committee on 
Printing. Out of what fund would the printing be paid for? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That I can not state myself. We have 
been passing similar provisions for some time past and I sup- 
pose it would be paid for in the usual way. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman remembers that in the river und 
harbor act of 1912 or 1913 there is a provision authorizing the 
printing to be paid out of the river and harbor appropriations. 
I take it that the department does not consider that they could 
print this index under that provision; otherwise, they would not 
be asking for this. Now, there is a printing allotment for the 
War Department and a printing allotment for Congress. If 
this is printed as a congressional document, of course it would 
be printed out of the congressional allotment. I suppose that 
the War Department wants this, not the Members of Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have a letter here or memorandum, 
I will say to the gentleman, from Col. Taylor, which explains 
the reason for the provision. He sent this amendment to the 
committee, and it was inserted at his request. I would like to 
have the memorandum read for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be read. 

The Glerk read as follows: 

In view of the vast amount of work involved in revising the old 
index and collating the material for bringing it down to 1912, the date 
authorized by law, it is found that the index in question will be nearly 
four years out of date at the time of its final completion. This dela 
could have been much reduced had there been trained employers avail- 
able for the duty. With a part of the force now employed it would be 
possible to make much more rapid progress on work of this character, 
and it has been estimated that the index could be brought down to 
date and completed to include the annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, within a very limited time after the issue of the 1917 
report. That would give within a year an index up to date of the latest 
npr published at a minimum of labor and serene. In order that 
this may be done at the least —_— expense authority therefor should 
be given at this time in order t the present document may be retained 
in type, and thus avold resetting of the material involved, which consti- 
tutes a very large item of the expense of the publication. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we have 
now finished the reading of this bill, and I am one Member 
that does not believe that this bill ought to be defeated. If 
we do that, there are a great many Government works that are 
going to be seriously damaged. 

On the other hand, I realize the conditions of the country 
to-day. The gentlemen on this side of the aisle and gentlemen 
on the other side may not agree as to the reasons, but we all 
do agree to this one proposition, that we are facing an empty 
Treasury; that we have to do something to raise money to 
meet expenses of government. We do not agree, of course, as 
to the cause. 

Now, in view of the facts, and speaking as one Member who 
has a great many projects in this bill in my own section of 
country on the Pacific coast, I do believe that we could well 
afford to do as we have done in the last two bills that have 
passed, and reduce the appropriations in this bill to an amount 
sufficient to prevent injury to existing projects. In view of the 
demand that is made in different parts of the country for pre- 
paredness, it does seem to me that there is not the necessity 
for continuing a good many of these projects that would justify 
us in making so great an appropriation at this time. As one 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors I am going to 
favor a motion to recommit, reducing the amount to $20,000,000, 
which will be sufficient to care for all existing projects and pre- 
vent damage until we can have another river and harbor bill. 

In that motion to recommit I want to call the attention of 
the committee to one or two provisions that have not hereto- 
fore been in either one of the bills we have passed. Here is 
one new provision: 

For preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 


works and for the preservation of such projects heretofore authorized 
as may be most desirable, in the judgment of the Chief of Engincers, 
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in the interest of preparedness for natlonal defense and in the interest 
of commerce and navigation. 

Now, the words “in the interest of preparedness for national 
defense“ are inserted for the first time. 

Then I call attention to this provision also: 2 

That the allotment from the amount herein red ed riated shall be 
made by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers: Provided further, That the Chief of Engineers shall use 
his judgment as to which project he will recommend to be improved, 
and to what extent. 

Now, heretofore there have been considerable criticisms in 
making these lump-sum appropriations that the Chief of Engi- 
neers distributed it pro rata, so that if there was a bad project 
it got its proportion the same as if it were a good project. In 
this motion to recommit we insert the language, “In the judg- 
ment of the Chief of Engineers as to which particular project 
shall be improved.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield. Is the time limited? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; but I may ask for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In one of these provisions, giving a 
lump sum to be used in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, 
it was provided that all unusued appropriations could be used 
by them, with the idea that the engineers could use the unused 
portion upon the project for which the appropriation was 
definitely made; but they did not do that. They took all un- 
used appropriations and diverted them and used them where 
they pleased, which would seem to me an improper course, 
Would this give them such authority? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. That was in the last 
bill. The gentleman is right. But there is no such authority 
given in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Is this to leave it to the Board of Engi- 
neers or to the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is really left to the 
Secretary of War, upon the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers; but that means the recommendation of the board, 
the Chief of Engineers acting finally. It places it with the 
Secretary of War, and the purpose of this motion to recommit is 
hereafter to let these expenditures be made in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, and then he is 
required at the next session of Congress to make a report and 
give his reasons why he recommended that certain of these 
projects be improved. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, there was so much confu- 
sion back there that I did not just catch the gentleman’s amend- 
ment or motion to recommit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the House I will read the part wherein it differs. First 
I will read: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the proracanon ot such projects heretofore authorized as 
may be most desirable, in the judgment of the Chief of Engineers, in the 
interest of preparedness for national defense and in the interest of 
commerce and navigation, and most economical and advantageous in the 
execution of the work: Provided, That allotments from the amount 
hereby appropriated shall be made by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of 1 Provided, further, That the 
Chief of Engineers shall use his judgment as to which projects he will 
recommend to be impreved and to what extent. 

That is the new part of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Under the language of 
the gentleman’s motion the Mississippi River would get noth- 
ing whatever. Is that the gentleman's intention? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, no; the Mississippi 
River is provided for. I did not read that part of it, but it 
is covered further down in the motion. I am reading the ex- 
ception, the new part that we put in. It follows the language 
of the last bill, with the exception that I have read. The Mis- 
sissippi River is taken care of. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What the gentleman has 
just read omits all reference to the Mississippi River, and 1 
wondered if he intended to leave that out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not at all. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the gentleman propose to reduce the 
total of the bill to $20,000,000? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Twenty million dollars. 

Mr. HULBERT. Under the form of the motion as the gen- 
tleman has just read it, it would not make any recommenda- 
tion whatever for the East River, because that is not a project 
heretofore provided for, is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It would make provision 
for the Kast River if the engineers thought it worthy of im- 
provement. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not that motion provide that the en- 
gineer in his discretion may only apply this money to those 
projects which have heretofore been provided for? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; if does, 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not that exclude the East River, 
which it is claimed is a new project, now adopted for the first 
time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It certainly would ex- 
elude it. 

Mr. HULBERT. So that the effect of that motion, if 
adopted, would be to exclude the provision which the Presi- 
dent wrote to Congress and asked to have included in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the motion to recommit, which the gen- 
tleman has read, contain the provision of the gentleman from 
Iowa with reference to the letting of contracts to private con- 
tractors? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I understand the gen- 
tleman is going to offer that as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. But if the motion of the gentleman from 
Washington is adopted, it will strike out the bill, and therefore 
strike out that provision. 

Mr. MANN. No; the motion to recommit covers only the first 
section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It would not strike that 
out, because the motion to recommit only applies to striking 
-out the first section, and would leave in the bill the language 
to which the gentleman refers, 

Mr. CULLOP. I did not understand that it related only to 
the first section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The balance of the bill 
would not be affected. Now, I simply want to say this, that 
I think under existing circumstances Congress can not afford 
at this time to appropriate more than is necessary to prevent 
loss to these river and harbor projects; and as one man who 
has always been in favor of river and harbor projects, who be- 
lieves in them now, and as representing the Pacific coast, I am 
going to vote at this time for this motion to recommit. We 
have followed this course in the last two river and harbor bills, 
and I do not believe we can go before the country and justify 
an expenditure for continuing a good many of these projects, 
and I sincerely hope that the Republicans, at least, will let the 
responsibility rest upon the other side of the aisle, if they are 
going at this particular time, in the condition of the National 
Treasury, to vote $40,000,000 when $20,000,000 will prevent any 
damage to existing projects. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What becomes of the surveys? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They are in the bill. K 

Mr. STEENER SON. This does not cut them out? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with sur- 
prise to the remarks of the gentleman from Washington. After 
the long service of the gentleman on the Committee on Rivers 
und Harbors, his distinguished career in this House, the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him for observing all the details of this 
class of legislation and of learning not only the importance of 
this great work to the country, but the necessity for even more 
than we are appropriating in this measure, I did not expect to 
see him supporting a motion to cut the aggregate of the bill in 
half or to any other sum below that fixed by the committee after 
nearly three months of the most painstaking care and delibera- 
tion, because the gentleman ought to know, as I can assure this 
House, that the estimates were cut as low by the committee as 
was practicable to carry on the work as it ought to be done. 
Not only that, but I am surprised he should favor a lump sum to 
be allotted by the War Department, thus taking from this 
House the right of selecting the projects to be improved and to 
turn that legislative function over to the engineers, 

We accepted the provisions of the bills of 1914 and 1915, not 
from choice, but because we were compelled to do so or have 
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no bill. As a matter of fact, a majority of this House at that 
time was opposed to any such legislation, and only voted for 
the Senate provision because of the absolute necessity for prose- 
cuting the work of river and harbor improvement, even though 
the sum was not sufficient to carry on the work as it should 
have been done. In my judgment, a majority of the House is 
now opposed to such legislation, and very properly so. If the 
Members here are not competent to select the projects to be 
improved and to fix the amount to be appropriated to be ex- 
pended upon each during the next fiscal year, they had better 
resign and go home and let others be sent here to take their 
places. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not at all frightened by the condi- 
tion of the United States Treasury, because it is only temporary 
and not indicative of our financial strength. This country, 
the richest, the most powerful, the greatest in the world, is 
certainly able not only to provide for any reasonable increase 
in the strength of the Army and Navy demanded by the neces- 
sity for national preparedness, but to furnish at the same time 
the necessary money to carry on this great work of river and 
harbor development, together with such other works of internal 
improvement as may be needed. 

More than 40 years ago France, after having gone through a 
disastrous war, which cost her a large portion of her territory 
and enormous sums of money, including a war indemnity of 
$1,000,000,000, entered upon one of the greatest systems of 
waterway development she had ever undertaken, a system of 
improvements that has cost her almost one-half of what this 
country has expended on rivers and harbors during its entire 
history. If, then, France in the hour of her adversity and in 
the face of those great expenditures, could find the money to 
undertake and carry on works of improvement of such magni- 
tude, how much more easily can this great country, with its 
wonderful resources, with more than twice the population, with 
more than fourteen times the continental area, and more than 
three times the national wealth of France, find money enough 
to carry on these great works of internal improvement and, 
at the same time, make every reasonable preparation for the 
defense of the country. [Applause.] It is idle to assume that 
we can not. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the wealth of this country exceeds that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, and Russia by more than 
$12,000,000,000, while the great resources of the American na- 
tional banks exceed by $3,000,000,000 the aggregate resources 
of the banks of England, France, and Russia, the Reichsbank 
of Germany, the Bank of the Netherlands, the Swiss National 
Bank, and the Bank of Japan. This bill carries a little less 
than $40,000,000, about one twenty-fifth of what would be the 
normal Government expenditure for the coming fiscal year; but, 
of course, this amount will perhaps be increased quite largely 
by reason of the proposed enlargement of the Army and the 
Navy. Supposing $150,000,000 are thus added, then the amount 
for rivers and harbors for the same period will be about one- 
thirtieth of the whole outlay for all governmental purposes. 
This, however, is a small sum as compared even with the aggre- 
gate cost of the Army and Navy, pensions, and fortifications, 
and is an infinitesimally small amount when compared with the 
enormous wealth and wonderful resources of our country. As- 
suredly, out of the abundance of this great wealth we can find 
the comparatively small sum necessary to keep our river and 
harbor work going on until it is all completed. The growing 
commerce of the country requires it and the people demand it. 

He makes an egregious mistake who thinks the people are not 
behind the agitation for the continued improvement of our rivers 
and harbors. The action of this House whenever one of these 
bills has come before it demonstrates that fact, and the Members 
who vote for it by such overwhelming majorities are, in doing so, 
but voicing the sentiments of their constituents. 

And why do the people want these improvements? Not simply 
for the purpose of having money expended in their respective 
communities. They can only be benefited by the use of the 
improved waterways for the purposes of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and the very fact that they ask for these improvements 
shows that they believe they would derive a benefit therefrom 
commensurate with the outlay. The critics, however, of this 
class of work say the people are deceived, or do not know what 
they want. But, being on the ground and familiar with the 
resources and the necessities of the locality, are they not more 
likely to be right than one coming from some section of the coun- 
try remote from that where the improvement is demanded, as 
is the case with most of those who condemn river and harbor 
legislation? 


where no navigable waterways exist or where that class of work | 
has been practically completed. 


———— — 


In fact, most of them either reside in localities | 


But in either case they are 


usually unacquainted with the localities and the necessities of 
the people in which the work they criticize is to be carried on. 

If those who condemn legislation of this kind so unsparingly 
would visit the sections of our country where this work is re- 
quired and witness the development going on in those regions 
they would change their views quite radically, or at least would 
become more tolerant of the efforts of those who believe in and 
are urging that class of improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly the efforts being made 
either to kill this bill outright or to make it of as little use as 
possible by reducing the amount carried to a point that would 
make it of little value. 

There is no justification for these efforts no matter what the 
motive behind them. ‘This bill can not be wholly without merit, 
even assuming, which I do not admit, that some of it is bad. 
Aside from one or two who are seemingly opposed to all river 
improvement, and the wild and loose language used by a few 
others, only a few items have actually been subjected to criti- 
cism, and these the House has had the opportunity of eliminat- 
ing, but without doing so. Each motion to that end has been 
secant down overwhelmingly and the committee’s action sus- 

n 

The trouble is that few Members have the time, or, at least, 
do not take the time to go over and study the reports upon proj- 
ects for which appropriations are made so as to be able to 
judge each for himself as to the merits or demerits of a given 
proposition. Members are too prone to give heed to the loose 
language of some one who, though no doubt honest in his views, 
has also gained his information secondhand, or has merely made 
a superficial study of the items he would criticize. One Member, 
for instance, states that some river, without mentioning it, re- 
quires to be dredged 8 or 10 feet before water is reached. An- 
other, that millions are wasted on shallow creeks with scarcely 
any commerce to show for these vast expenditures. Now, neither 
of these statements is correct. Nor do they even approximate 
correctness. There can be no such items found in any of the 
projects now on the books or in this bill, and the streams called 
“creeks,” for which appropriations are made, are the most use- 
ful from the standpoint of tonnage and the value of the com- 
merce accommodated by them, while the cost is relatively in- 
significant. ‘There are, for instance, 16 so-called creeks ap- 
propriated for in this bill, costing to date $1,023,044, with ap- 
propriations in the pending measure aggregating $375,785, but 
accommodating a commerce of 5,189,912 tons, valued at $183,- 
034,500. The total number of creeks treated to date by the 
Federal Government are 84 in all, costing only $2,141,820, but 
which accommodate a freight tonnage of 6,430,969, valued at 
$196,531,247. 

Now, the consideration of these figures, if you can induce 
a critic to consider them, would dispel the illusion under 
which some gentlemen here and elsewhere are laboring. Cer- 
tainly, a system of waterways, whether called creeks or sloughs, 
costing so little to improve, but of such great value to the com- 
merce of the country, should not be used as Illustrations to con- 
demn a measure like this. But such is the case, nevertheless, 
and the future perhaps will show no improvement in that regard. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a little early to discuss the proposed 
motion to recommit, but I do hope that when the House comes 
to act upon it the motion will be voted down, for if it should not 
be defeated we need not bring another river and harbor bill 
before this House. Two emasculated lump-sum bills have re- 
cently come buck to us from the Senate, and the House has 
reluctantly accepted them, because a majority of the Members 
did not want to see the work on our rivers and harbors stop, 
but I think the limit of patience on the part of the people has 
about been reached. And if this amendment is adopted, I fear 
that the only thing Members here would feel encouraged to do 
hereafter would be to let some committee—that of the Appro- 
priations, for instance—bring in a bill with a lump sum of a 
few millions for the engineers to allot as they may see fit. This 
might suit a few of the Members here, but not many, I hope and 
believe; at least I for one am opposed to such methods—not 
that I fear the engineers, but such a system would be un-Ameri- 
can and partially at least an abandonment of our legislative 
functions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to reduce the amount carried in the bill 
would result in great loss to the Government—a loss the magni- 
tude of which would increase almost geometrically with the ex- 
tent of the reduction. When the bill of 1914, with a lump sum of 
$20,000,000, was enacted early in October of that year, there was 
a large balance on hand, but even then a loss of nearly a million 
dollars resulted. Now, there is only a very small balance on 
hand at this time, and even this will perhaps be exhausted by the 
end of this fiscal year, If, therefore, a reduction should be 
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made, such as is suggested in the motion just read, the loss 
would be many times larger than that which resulted from the 
bill of 1914. Are gentlemen ready to assume any such. responsi- 
bility? Itrust not. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not averse to river and 
harbor improvements or other internal improvements, The 
committee has brought in a bill covering a large number of in- 
dividual items amounting to an appropriation in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000,000. A motion to recommit will provide for 
striking out section 1, covering the individual items and pro- 
posing to appropriate $20,000,000 to be expended practically at 
the discretion of the Corps of Engineers. It seems to me that 
$20,000,000 at this time is a sufficient appropriation for us to 
make. Twenty million dollars is much more than the average 
appropriations which have been made, even in recent years, if 
we go back a few years. Twenty million dollars will take care 
of the active work that is going on so that the force will not 
become disorganized or disintegrated. Twenty million dollars 
will advance the river and harbor work. You can not finish all 
the river and harbor improvements to-morrow at best. If we 
appropriate the entire sum provided, and double it up, the work 
wil not be completed when that sum has been expended. And 
just now, owing to conditions unnecessary to relate, we are a 
little short of revenue and have a great demand in addition 
to the ordinary expenditures. We might properly say that we 
do not endeavor to complete everything at once, but we will 
keep our force organized, we will keep the work going on, but 
we will not try to do it all in a year’s time. 

Twenty million dollars is no small sum. It is quite a bunch 
of money itself. I think we can afford to say to the country 
that we have taken fair care of the river and harbor improve- 
ments, we have provided $20,000,000, and in view of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury we have not tried to spend all of our 
money which we will need for other purposes. 

I hope that the substitute proposed in the motion to recom- 
mit may meet with approval on both sides of the House. We 
might as well do it now in the House as to do it when it comes 
back from the Senate, as we have done for two years in suc- 
cession—abdieate and practically abandon our province of ap- 
propriation and yield to the Senate, because they were right. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman recail the amount 
of the bill last year as it came from the Senate? 

Mr. MANN. ‘Twenty million dollars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Twenty-five million dollars in cash, and 
the authority to the engineers to use $5,000,000 more. 

Mr. MANN. It was $20,000,000 the year before that. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has no doubt that the force will 
not be disorganized under this proposed appropriation? 

Mr. MANN. The force will not be disorganized. 

The CHAIRMAN. There were one or two paragraphs passed 
over by unanimous consent, and the Chair assumes that the com- 
mittee would like to consider those now. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, on line 17, page 12, I offered 
an amendment as a new paragraph, with the understanding that 
it was to be offered at some place in the bill that would be ap- 
propriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a provision in the bill passed 
over earlier than that that the gentleman refers to. His amend- 
ment will be considered when reached. Under the order of the 
committee the committee will return to page 7. line 9. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I had not concluded my parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I desire to offer this amendment at the close 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be given an oppor- 
tunity to offer his amendment at the close of the bill. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 7, after line 9, by inserting the following: 

“That Alba B. Johnson and Samuel M. Vauclain and the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, abutting property owners upon Crum River, where 
the same empties into the Delaware River, be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to change and divert the present course and channel of Crum 
River and to straighten same, under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of War, from the right of way of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Co. to the low-water line in the Delaware River, and that the 
sald river sball be of the width of not less than 100 feet at mean low 
water ; and that hereafter the said Crum River, as so straightened, shall 
be a public navigable stream, and the present course and channel of the 
said river from the right of way of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co, to the low-water line in the Delaware River shall be abandoned and 
vacated when the above-mentioned new channel shall have been com- 

Jeteg to a depth of 4 feet at mean low water, with a bottom width of 


p 
62 feet, and with a width of 100 feet at mean low-water level, and the 
Government shall have acquired such right, title, and interest in and to 
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the bed of said new channel as will assure the public the right to the 
perpetual use of said channel for all the purposes of navigation and 
commerce.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that the next point 
for consideration in the bill is on page 12, at line 17. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit us to finish 
the bill first, the Chair will entertain his request later. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I thought the bill had been 
concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Towa desire now 
to offer his amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there are two amendments pend- 
ing, and I wish to offer another amendment, which is general 
in nature, which applies to all of the bill, at the end of the bill, 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. SWITZER. I would like to be recognized to speak in 
opposition to the preposed motion to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to recommit is not before the 
committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] be permitted to withdraw his 
two amendments pending and offer an amendment, which is 
of similar import, as a general amendment, as section 5 of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Towa may withdraw his 
two amendments now pending and offer in lieu thereof a new 
section, section 5, of similar import. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, those amendments were passed, were they not? 
They are not pending. 

Mr. MANN. They are pending. 
amendments which were passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.]} 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ameng, on page 42, by inserting at the end of section 4 a new section, 
as follows : 

“Sec. 5. That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used 
to pay for any work done by private contract if the contract price is 
more than 25 per cent in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work 
by Government plants,” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman from 
Towa offered his amendment the other day, I have received a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire 
recognition at this time? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing that the 
gentleman from Florida should proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest 
that I have a letter which I have received from the Chief of 
Engineers since the gentleman from Iowa offered his amend- 
ment the other day, and I ask unanimous consent that it now 
be read from the desk for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I am not speaking of the 


The 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OP ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 10, 1916. 
Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Ricers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: 1. This is submitted In reply to your verbal request that I sub- 
mit a statement of my views as to what will be the effect upon river 
and harbor works if an amendment should become a law, which has 
been proposed to the peading river and harbor bill, and which reads: 

Tbat no part of the fuods herein appropriated shall be used for 
any work done by private contract if the contract price is more than 
25 per cent in excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by Govern- 
ment plant.” 

2. 1 beg to say that the question is a very complicated one and, 
with such consideration as I have been able to give to It, I am unable 
to advise you what the effect of the proposed provixion would be. other 
than that it is certain to raise many questions which will be difficult 
to solve and to cause serious delay to the works. 

8, The operation of Government plants for carrying on a portion of 
the river and harbor work bas had a very beneficial effect in regulating 
contract prices; and, conversely, contractors working alongside of Gor- 
ernment plants have had a beneficial effect upon the operation of these 
plants, in inducing a spirit of competition which it would be dificult 
to instill if Government plants alone were used. In many cases the 
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character of work is such that it can o be done a age ge by 
Government plant, and for those cases the 3 of the E eer 
Department has been always to provide sufficient plant. In general it 
may be said that the practice of the Engineer De has been to 
provide as much Government plant for each district as was considered 
economical and as could be operated without so interfering with pri- 
vate contract work as to have a tendency to drive private contractors 
out of business. 

4. The use of Government plant is economical only when the work 
is of exceptional character, which requires that a special plant be pro- 
vided therefor of a kind that is not used by contractors generally, or 
where the work is of a nature which ts of the regular operation of 
the pns for a suficient length of e to allow of the absorption of 
the st cost of the plant without unduly raising the unit price. An 
example of a e plant may be seen in snag boats. Snaggmg wor 
practically without exception, is done by Government plant, Work 9 
this kind uires special plant, and it is difficult to estimate or specify 
with certainty what or how many snags must be removed. Experience 
demonstrates that the cost of a certain type of plant will be a given 
amount per month, and in that time, on the average, a certain amount 
of work will be done. From this can be deduced the average cost of 
snagging per mile of river under the conditions existing upon any 
particular stream, but conditions may so vary in different sections of 
the streams that the cost of clearing one mile may be many times that 
of clearing another mile, and under these circumstances it would be 
practically impossible for a contractor to eliminate enough doubts as 
to the work required to permit him to submit a reasonable bid, ‘The 
only thing that he could safely do would be to make an estimate high 
enough to cover the worst possible conditions, 

5. While contract prices on any rticular improvement may be 
higher than the cost of doing a portion of the work by Government 
plant, it does not necessarily mean that that work could be carried on 
entirely by Government plant at reasonable speed at a less price than 
it could be done by contract, or that the contractors are making exces- 
sive profits. At the present time it is believed that contracts are let 
a prices which are as low as will permit the contractors to maintain 
their plant and make any profit whatever. This is due partly to the 
regulating effect which has been caused by Government plant and 
partly to the small amount of Government work which has been avail- 
able for contractors in the past few years. 

6. Contractors have many expenses which the Government does not 
have. For instance, whenever proposals are opened, there are usually 
several bidders. Only one gets the contract. The expenses which the 
others have undergone in making their investigations and in the prepa- 
ration of the bids is an expense which must be considered by them and 
charged up against some other work if they are to maintain their 
establishments, Each bidder must take into consideration the cost of 
getting his plant on the work and getting it from the work to the place 
where it is larly kept, or to some other contract job. The cost of 
the transfer plant includes not only the cost of towage, but the cost 
of marine insurance, an item which the Government does not have to 
consider in its work. Also, in figuring the price to the contractor, the 
interest on the cost of the plant, its depreciation, and cost of mainte- 
nance while not employed, marine insurance, employer's liability, etc., 
must all be considered. 

7. If a small amount of Government plant, such as can be continu- 
ously and hence economically operated, is 3 it may take years 
to finish a work which could be completed by contract very rapidly. 
‘Take as an example the inland waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort. 
the Government plant which is now in use on that 
waterway, it woul provea take 15 years to complete the improvement 
without provision for maintenance, and if an attempt be mađe to main- 
tain it as well, the canal probably never could be finished, as the present 
plant will be fully occupied in maintenance work as the canal approaches 
completion. If it is partly done by contract, it could be completed in 
four years or less. o complete it in a reasonable time with Govern- 
ment plant would involve at least three times the plant which is now 
employed. The cost of this plant would be large, and there would be 
a long delay in procuring 6 at least two a unless second- 
hand plant be purchased. en the work is completed, there would be 
little or no use for the ter part of this plant on that improvement. 
If no additional work for this plant could be found, the cost of its 
maintenance would be a constant heavy char inst the improve- 
ment, or else it must be di: of, and under the circumstances it 
would be of little, if any, value, and would probably be only worth the 
price of so much junk. It is doubtful if work for sepia egos could be 
fonnd on other improvements, as it is assumed that, in order to complete 
other improvements, it would be necessary to have provided all of the 
plants required, and there would then be no further use for the plant 
which had been provided.for the particular improvement mentioned. 
Therefore in order to obtain a comparison of the cost of doing the work 
by Government plant and contract it would be necessary to c to 
the work the entire cost of all the new plant to be provided. 

8. If the pong of doing all Government work by Government plant 
is to be followed, it is believed that the most economical and advan- 
tageous way of doing the work would be to provide a plant, not for 
each particular work but to provide a large plant which would be avail- 
able to all Government work, this plant to distributed as the needs 
of the various works demanded, even though the Government would 
then become involved in some of the expenses which are now borne b; 
contractors, which, with the relatively small amount of plant now used, 
are not necessary. This would involve a very large initial expenditure 
and the organization of a large special force of employees to care for 
the maintenance and distribution of this plant as n The overhead 
charges for supervision of such a plant would be large, since the 
organization would have to be maintained whether the plant be idle 
or at work. This organization at the present time is replaced by inde- 
pendent contractors, who, when not en on Government work, obtain 
much work from private ties. ng — 2 * upon both public and 
private work a large portion of the overhead charges for a contractor's 
plant is derived from private sources. 

9. It is hoped that after consideration this amendment will be 
dropped out on its merits. Should it be deemed necessary to consider 
it more fully, it is suggested that instead of the amendment 8 
provision be made for such a study of the problem as will enable Con- 
gress to have some data upon which to base action, and with this end 
in view I would suggest that instead of the proposed amendment an 
amendment along the following lines be substitu therefor : 
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That the Chief of Engineers shall at the next session of Congress 
report the amount and cost of the plant required for carrying on all 


Government plant, and the rate at 
would enable the work to be done. 


river and harbor improvements by 


which the plant p: 
Very respectfully, 


W. M. Brack 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see now if 
we can not agree as to the time necessary to discuss this item. 
I do not suppose much time will be 

Mr. GOOD. I think we ought to conclude on this side in 20 
minutes or half an hour. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose we make it 20 minutes on a side. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto may end in 40 minutes, 20 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentieman from Iowa and 20 minutes by himself, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to have five minutes in which to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think I can take care of the gentleman. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to have five minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the debate be con- 
fined to this particular amendment, or to the motion to re- 
commit? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On this amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I would like to have five 
minutes at least in which to discuss the motion to recommit. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That will come up later. 

Mr. BARNHART. I would like to have five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman from Florida make 
it 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will amend my 
request by making it one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his request and 
asks unanimous consent that debate be limited to one hour, 30 
minutes on a side. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the long letter which was read 
from the Clerk’s desk might have been made a yery brief letter, 
and the whole story told, if Gen. Black had stopped with the 
following sentence: 

At the present time it is believed that contracts are let at prices 
which are as low as will permit the contractors to maintain their plants 
and make any profit whatever. 

That is the meat in the coconut, as viewed from the stand- 
point of the engineers. What are the facts? Take the one case 
of the inland waterways. The cost to the Government to do 
this work at the Government plant is 4.3 cents per cubic yard, 
place measurement, but by far the larger part of the work is 
done by contract where it costs more than 7.5 cents per cubic 
yard, place measurement. Gen. Black says that that represents 
only a reasonable profit, yet it is almost 100 per cent more than 
the cost of doing the work by the Government plant. Is that 
what he calls reasonable profit? Every man who has studied 
this question knows that Government costs are nearly if not 
always more than private costs in the production of a given 
article. The amendment which will be offered as a substitute 
provides for an investigation to find out what the plants will 
cost to do the work by the Government. I am not asking that 
the Government go into this work. I do not believe that is 
necessary. I am only asking that the profits be reduced to 
40 per cent basis on actual cost. We know that these 
private contractors are in a combination to fix prices and 
divide the contracts. Who are the members of this association 
that meet and pass resolutions? They are the Dredge Owners’ 
Protective Organization, with headquarters over here in Balti- 
more. Let us see what they do, and let us see whether or not 
you on that side can afford to throw open a bill carrying 
$40,000,000 for the unreasonable greed for gain of this kind of 
an organization. 

Here is what they said: 

During the pa ear your board have iall, - 
sideration the aoa on of its department Pong tre emia ROK ‘and 
the allotment of work throu he commissioners of that department, 


and have carefully studied the a which present themselves in 
connection with t line of work. 


portant details, as above mentioned, we be 
quarreling one with another over the division of work. 

Gen. Black says there is competition. They say there is no 
competition, but that in their dredgers’ association they are 
quarreling over a division of the work—over a division of the 
spoils. They say in their annual convention by their resolu- 
tions that they want a pool established; that they want to quit 
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quarreling among themselves; that they want to promote river 
and harbor improvements, and to divide the contracts and fix 
the price. I can not take the time to read their resolutions, but 
that is their purport. 

My amendment is aimed at putting a stop to that kind of 
vicious practice. Now, what do we start with? We start with 
the cost to the Government for doing the work by a Government 
plant. The Army engineers can estimate what it is going to cost 

the Government to do any work appropriated for in the bill 
with the Government plants, And every Government official 
and every Member of Congress who has investigated that ques- 
tion will tell you when it comes to the question of costs it costs 
the Government more than a private concern. 

Now, we start with the cost. Here is the way it would be 
applied. Take the inland waterways for example. My proposi- 
tion provides that if it would cost the Government $1,000,000 
to do that work they could not pay to a private concern more 
than $1,250,000. Is not that profit enough? And then you add 
to that profit the difference the private manufacturer makes 
over the high cost to do the work by the Government. Hence, 
zonin be giving the private contractor more than 35 per cent 
profit. 

This is not the ouly bill that you gentlemen on that side of 
the House are going to vote for which will contain this provi- 
sion. Here is the report made by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SHERLEY] from the Committee on Appropriations reporting 
out the fortifications bill. Section 4 of that bill is as follows: 

_ . Tbat except as expressly otherwise authorized herein no part of 
the sums appropriated by duis act shall be expended in the purchase 
from private manufacturers of any material at a price in excess of 

25 per cent more than the cost of manufac such material by 

the Government, or where such materia! is not or has not been manu- 

factured by the Government at a price in excess of 25 per cent more 
than the estimated cost of manufacture by the Government. 

My amendment follows that provision. I have been liberal. 
I did not provide in the amendment that where the Government 
had a plant it should not pay more than 25 per cent in excess of 
the cost to do the work by Government plant, but we pro- 
vided it should not pay more in any case than the estimated 
cost to do the work. You are going to vote for that proposition. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman’s amendment goes in, it will 
be construed, I take it, by the same department of the Govern- 
ment as the amendment in the fortification bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely, It goes to the War Department, and 
if we are going to put a limit on the small manufacturers, 
more than 700 of them in the United States manufacturing 
to-day some parts of munitions of war, I say to you we can 
not refrain from putting a limit on this secret organization 
that in its secret convention passes a resolution declaring that 
they must have a pool; that they must quit quarreling among 
themselves; that they must divide the contracts; that they must 
have a pool to fix the price. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question only. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does your amendment mean 25 per cent in 
excess of the estimated price at the time the project is adopted? 

Mr. GOOD. The estimated cost to do the work at the time 
the contract is let. It could have no other construction, it seems 
tome. That will be the only reasonable way to construe it. But 
the War Department will make the estimate, the same depart- 
ment that will make the estimate for manufacturing munitions 
of war, If you turn down this amendment, you say to the 
dredge owners’ organization that the members of that organiza- 
tion may go on with contracts for the Norfolk & Beaufort Canal 
and other projects in this bill, aggregating $40,000,000, with no 
limit placed on their profits on such work; that we favor their 
combination; that we favor this trust; that we favor this secret 
organization, that can by the bill reach its hand into the Public 
Treasury and extract therefrom many millions of dollars in 
excess of a reasonable price for doing Government work. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman kindly state what provision 
of the bill his amendment applies to? Does it only apply where 
the Government has a plant? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it would apply to all of the provisions car- 
ried in this bill. 

Mr. CRISP. The small items in the bill, as well as the others? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; all the items in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman under- 
stand that his two amendments, one in respect to the Norfolk 
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& Beaufort Canal and the other witli respect to the Savannah 
Harbor, are eliminated? n 

Mr. GOOD. No; not at all.. If this is adopted, it simply 
applies to all of the items in the bill on the same principle that 
we have applied to the inland waterways and Savannah Harbor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Dees the gentleman remember 
the questions I put to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
at the beginning of this bill? 

Mr. GOOD. No; and I can not yield further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to know if he holds to 
his amendment to the Savannah Harbor item? 

Mr. GOOD. I hold to both the amendments. I could not do 
otherwise. I could not take them out, even if I desired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this general ainendmeut is 
defeated, then the gentleman will insist on the two amendments 
we passed? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then there was a misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twelve minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa reserves the 
balance of his time. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the proposition that has been 
discussed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], who has 
just taken his seat, is exclusively an engineering one. It is 
very intricate. There is something involved in all of these 
projects throughout the entire country with which no doubt 
many or all Members on the floor of this House are wholly un- 
acquainted. You have heard the statement of the Chief of 
Engineers, I believe. He says that it is not a workable propo- 
sition. So far as the Ohio River is concerned, I honestly believe, 
although I have no engineering knowledge, that the effect of 
adopting this provision will be to hold up the work on that river 
that is proposed to be done by the $5,000,000 appropriation to be 
earried on this bill for at least two years. 

There are many things that this committee has not taken into 
consideration. Recollect that the contractor who puts a dam 
and a lock across the Ohio River has put from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 into equipment. When he starts in to construct that dam, 
on account of frequent rises in the river his plant may be 
washed out and flooded, and weeks and weeks are consumed in 
pumping out the water. If the contractor has two or three 
good years he gets through with the work and makes some profit. 
If there are two or three years of high water he frequently goes 
into the hands of a receiver. Recollect that the elements of 
chance against him there are great. 

Now, if you drive the engineers into a situation where they 
can not make an estimate but what some man can come on 
the floor of the House, if they make a liberal estimate, and 
crificize them, the effect will be that no contract will be let; 
and in the $5,000,000 project for the Ohio River in this bill, in 
order to start three or four locks and dams in the river, at 
least $1,000,000 will have to be invested in equipment. Recol- 
leet 15 dams are already constructed and 20 are in process 
of construction; and, when the few remaining dams are com- 
pleted, what will become of this equipment? There will be 
nothing saved. Most of the equipment will practically have 
to be sold as junk. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The same provision will apply to the procure- 
ment of all ammunition and supplies for the Army when we 
are just entering upon a big program for preparedness. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's illustration 
does not apply to the Ohio River. Read this report. The 
gentleman has some knowledge himself of these propositions, 
by which he undertakes to make comparisons, but, of course, 
in the main he relies upon the War Department. But it is 
upon things that you can easily estimate. Those plants are in 
operation in the country. You know what can be done. But 
when you go to a great river and start to go down into the 
bed of that stream you do not know when the rises are coming; 
you have an element to contend with that is wholly absent 
from the things and matters with which the gentleman com- 

it. . 

So far as making a profit down here on this Beaufort Canal 
is concerned, the gentleman says there is no competition. Why, 
there were three private contracts there last year. One was at 
9.48 cents per cubic yard. Another was 6.9 cents per cubic yard, 
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and another was 5.9 cents per cubic yard. There must have been 
competition. Recollect, the composition of the soil and the mate- 
rial to be removed may differ in different parts of this canal. 
Also bear in mind that the dredging equipment necessary on 
these private contracts costs that contractor at least two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, He has to take that equipment 
to the work. There is a deterioration. His money is invested. 
If he has no contracts for a few months afterwards, his overhead 
charges go on. He has to remove his plant to some place else 
or sell it as second-hand or worn-out equipment. 

Now, I am also informed by the same authority whence the 
letter came that it is not desirable, in the view of the engineers, 
for the Government to invest too many millions of dollars 
more in dredges and additional equipment of this kind. I think 
that the amendment that is suggested is the one that should be 
accepted. There should be some investigation made by these 
engineers who know about the proposition. I do not know about 
it, except as to the elements and conditions along the Ohio River. 
But there ought to be some investigation and some report made 
here for this body to consider before there is undertaken to be 
tacked onto this bill an amendment that may strangle for the 
next two years a great project like that on the Ohio River. 
Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there ought not to be much 
trouble about understanding the importance of the adoption of 
this amendment, It is a simple business proposition, and the 
House ought to be in that frame of mind that would enable it 
to deal in a business way with a business question. Local con- 
ditions and local interests ought to be brushed aside, and the 
great general question given serious consideration. It is said 
to cost now 4.8 cents a cubie yard for the excavation of the 
material from the prism of the Beaufort Canal. Add to that 
the overhead charges, and you probably have about 5 cents a 
cubic yard as the cost to the Government for the work. Adopt 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] and refuse to let contracts where the cost will be in 
excess of 25 per cent above the estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment, and the chances are that we would have contracts let for 
this class of work at about 6} cents a cubic yard. Six and a 
quarter cents a cubic yard for the excavation of material, such 
as is required to be excavated from the Beaufort Canal, would 
probably yield the contractor about 35 per cent profit; and no 
one will deny that 35 per cent is at least a reasonable profit. 
Why do I say 35 per cent? Because everybody knows that it 
will be less expensive for the contractor to do the excavating 
than it is to the Government. 

Will this amendment embarrass any project? I apprehend 
not. If the conditions are such that the application of this 
amendment will be embarrassing, there can be some other 

“remedy found; but in every case where it is possible to apply 
the provisions of this amendment, it is our duty to apply them. 
If we speak for the American people and speak justly in their 
behalf we can not fail to adopt this amendment, for it is a 
simple business proposition that every man in this House would 
upply, if he was applying it to his own business. And the 
conduct of the Government of the United States should be con- 
sidered as our own business, because we are here speaking for 
100,000,000 American people, every one of whom is a stock- 
holder in this great business corporation of which we are 
directors, 

If we fail to adopt protective measures when we enact ap- 
propriation bills, if we fail to conserve the moneys which we 
appropriate, by refusing to adopt amendments which will enable 
the Government to do the work at a reasonable cost, we have 
not spoken as true representatives of the stockholders in the 
great corporation of which we stand here as directors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. COSTELLO]. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], because I 
believe it impracticable and another way of restricting, if not 
defeating, the purpose of the bill, Conversing with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappeN] on these amendments as to its 
impracticability, he stated that he had been in the contracting 
business for many years. 

Mr. MADDEN. But never took any Government work. 
Mr. COSTELLO, Well, the same rule will apply as to a fair 
profit, you will admit, whether it is Government work or private 
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work. There are no two projects in this river and harbor bill 
that are alike. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Therefore why not establish a rule that we 
may say that they, the contractors, should be satisfied with less 
than 25 per cent. For my part I do not believe there is any 
dredging company or others employed in this character of work 
that make 25 per cent. My friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
cited the case of the Beaufort Canal, wherein the contractor 
received an amount for the work performed by him which was 
about double the cost of work performed by the Government 
plant on this same canal. I remember when the engineer 
appeared before the committee on this project. He was ques- 
tioned as to this particular case. I have endeavored to find 
the statement he made about this matter, but have been unable 
to do so. My recollection is that when the question was asked 
the engineer to explain the difference between the cost of work 
performed by the Government plant and that performed by the 
private contractor he stated that the contractor's work required 
the removal of sunken obstructions, old piling or revetment, or 
some work of that kind, which added to the cost of the work 
performed by the contractor. 

Now, as to the comparison which the gentleman made as to 
the reason for the adoption of his amendment concerning work 
in munition plants. The Government plants making munitions 
is probably one of the best investments which the Government 
has made, because we are able by them to establish a standard 
of workmanship for the private contractor to comply with. It 
also establishes the cost by which we are able to judge whether 
the contractors make a fair or unfair profit. But in munition 
manufacturing, by a system of jigs and gauges and special 
machinery, the work goes on day by day making the sume ar- 
ticles as nearly alike as is possible for any two things to be 
made. That is why we are able to say to the contractor who 
bids for Government work of this kind: “ You shall not make 
more than 20 per cent.” The difference in the propositions con- 
tained in the rivers and harbors bill, where there are probably 
no two alike, and where probably one-third are not capable of 
estimate, many of them, no doubt, are done on a basis of cost 
plus a certain per cent or on a per diem basis. How can we 
regulate the cost of work of that kind? If we start out 
with the presumption that our engineers are not fair with the 
Government, and if they are not fair, how are we going to 
stop them from estimating so that the contractor will not 
make 50 per cent? And how are we going to stop the con- 
tractors from combining with an amendment of this kind? 
This looks to me like an amendment to encourage a combina- 
tion of contractors to enable them to make a profit of 25 
per cent. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. OULLOP]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as I under- 
stand it, is a limitation on the expenditure to private con- 
tractors, limiting the amount to 25 per cent above the estimate 
of what the Government could do the work for. Here is a lati- 
tude of 25 per cent between the private contractor and the 
Government in the construction of the work on vivers and 
harbors. Now, 25 per cent on any work, in any business, is a 
handsome profit, much larger than is usual, and larger than 
capital expects as an ordinary rule. If the legitimate business 
of this country could clear 25 per cent on its capital invested 
it would be an enormously profitable venture and would create 
great activity in business affairs. As a rule, it is content with 
much less, The purpose of this amendment is to prevent the 
dredging association from pooling the interests in bidding on 
public work and fixing a price to suit itself. Now, here is what 
the association says in its circular on this matter: 

The association should, on the other hand, favor the creation of pools 
in each district formed upon the lines of other successful business 
arrangements of like character. 

The association as a whole will then confine itself to legitimate busi- 
ness of acquiring work and promoting the resources of members for 
doing work, leaving to the separate pools the business of dividing up 
that work at good prices. 

This is a splendid arrangement proposed by this association 
to control the price in the letting of public work. Pool the in- 
terests of all, determine in advance who should have the job, 
and arrange the bids accordingly. There would under such an 
arrangement be no opportunity for competition. The dredging 
association would profit and the public would suffer. Now, by 
the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] this feature of contracting for the public work 
would be regulated and the public protected; not as much, how- 
eyer, as I would prefer, because I think a margin of 25 per cent 
profit is too large; it is much larger than usually made in legiti- 
mate business. The amendment is surely a step in the right 
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direction, because from a reading of the circular of the dredg- 
ing association it is clear what its purpose is; it is clear its 
object is to pool the interests of all its members so it can fix 
the price to be paid for all work let to private contractors. By 
so doing it will avoid competition in bidding and regulate the 
price to suit its selfish desires. No other construction can be 
given the language and no other motive could be attributed to it. 
It clearly states the purpose. Under such circumstances the 
public is at the mercy of the association, and hence the public 
interests would necessarily suffer. The Government in making 
the estimates for which it could do the work necessarily would 
take into consideration every element of cost which vould enter 
into it, and hence the interests of the private contractor would 
in no wise be endangered and the publie would be protected. It 
is a fair and just proposition to the private contractors. In 
fact, a most liberal one. It is a worthy regulation. 

This bill, if passed, carries for all the projects embraced in it 
appropriations aggregating $40,000,000. Now, if all this work 
was let to private contractors, the limitations placed on it 
by this amendment would make it possible for private contrac- 
tors to get for work $40,000,000 which could be done by the Gov- 
ernment for $30,000,000. This ought to be satisfactory, even 
to avaricious demands of this dredging association. Remember 
this is for, and will be expended during, the coming fiscal year 
if this bill becomes a law. Now, it would seem that this is 
liberal, and our river and harbor enthusiasts surely ought to 
accept it without much serious objection. It would appear 
reasonable that in order to carry out their plan they should 
want to have the work done as cheaply as possible in order to 
provoke as little objection as possible. 

Now, I believe it is the common experience of all that private 
contractors do work at less cost than the Government does it. 
This, I think, as a general rule, is true, and why is the private 
contractor able to do so? The answer is, he is more economical 
in what he does, more diligent and industrious in order that his 
profits may be correspondingly increased. But if this amend- 
ment is rejected with this association pooling the interests of 
all its members, then the public is left without protection from 
its avaricious disposition to exploit the Publie Treasury. 

This is not the only bill proposing a limitation on the cost of 
public work done by private contractors. The fortifications 
bill, now pending on the calendar of the House for consideration, 
has incorporated in it a similar provision, which, in my judg- 
ment, is wise, for the protection of the rights of the public in 
the expenditure of their money. It is as follows: 

Sec, 4. That except as-expressly otherwise authorized herein no part 
of the sums appropriated by this act shall be expended in the purchase 
from private manufacturers of any material at a price in excess of 25 

r cent more than the cost of manufacturing such material by the 

overnment, or, where such material ts not or has not been manufac- 


tured by the Government, at a price in excess of 25 per cent more than 
the estimated cost of manufacture by the Government. 


Now, if the committee having the preparation of that impor- 
tant measure in charge deemed it advisable to incorporate such 
a provision for the protection of the public interest, why should 
the great River and Harbor Committee oppose the adoption of 
such a provision on the limitation of expenditures in this meas- 
ure? It is not consistent procedure, in my judgment, on its 
part. Its adoption can do no harm, and will surely do much 
good. As the representatives of the people in both the levy of 
taxes and the expenditure of the same after they have been col- 
lected we should, in my judgment, make all reasonable safe- 
guards for the protection of the public interests, and in so doing 
we will best promote the public welfare. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, after all, the criterion of suc- 
cessful work, whether it be public or private, depends upon the 
capacity and integrity of the men who perform it. I do not un- 
derstand that any Member of the House will seriously question 
either the capacity or integrity of the Army engineers. I take 
it further that whatever statement may be made by the engi- 
neers regarding their experience in work is entitled to the con- 
fidence of the House. 

Here is attempted to be set up a standard for the perform- 
ance of certain public works by private contractors. If it is 
practical to set up that standard, and if as a result of setting 
it up economy will be effected, then it is a wise amendment and 
ought to be adopted; but if it is impracticable and not appli- 
eable to the publie work in mind and economies will not be ef- 
fected, then it ought not to be adopted. 

Now, the Chief of Engineers says: 

I beg to say that the question is a very compia one, and with 


such consideration as I have been able to giye to it, I am unable to advise 
you what the effect of the proposed provision would be other than that 


it is certain to raise many questions which will be difficult to solve and 
to cause serious delay to the work. 

In a number of following paragraphs he endeavors to fortify 
that general statement he has made. If we give faith and credit 
to this expression of opinion upon the part of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, this is an unwise amendment. I can understand why a 
Member from the interior, who thinks his constituents are not 
interested in the river and harbor improvement, might favor it. 
I can understand how gentlemen who are seeking to get in the 
limelight by opposing river and harbor appropriations, if there 
are such, should favor this amendment. This amendment, in 
the opinion of the Chief of Engineers and of serious Members of 
the House who discussed it a few days ago, will militate against 
the administration of the river and harbor bill. If it will, it 
is an unwise amendment. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CosTELLO] said, the 
difference between river and harbor improvements in the con- 
struction of fortifications with necessary munitions is that with 
fortifications materal to a certain extent is standardized, and 
the officials of the War Department may make specifications, but 
you can not standardize river and harbor work, because the work 
differs even in the same river and different parts of the same 
harbor. There are different kinds of work from snagging to 
excavation, and there are various kinds of excavation, and in 
attempting to fix the standard for the cost of this work by 
private contractors it is rendered impracticable simply by reason 
of the varying conditions in that class of work. 

[The time of Mr. Smarr having expired, he was given two 
minutes more.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that just at this particular 
moment there is not a larger membership present, because this 
is a serious matter, and the amendment ought not to be adopted 
if it will injure the administration of the river and harbor 
improvement. The Chief of Engineers suggests, however— 
and as a whole it is a modest letter, recognizing fully the 
prerogative of the House in matters of legislation—that if the 
House should be in favor of experimenting with this idea to 
secure work by private contract that it might adopt some such 
amendment as this: That the Chief of Engineers shall at the 
next session of Congress report the amount and cost of a plant 
required for carrying on river and harbor improvement by a 
Government plant, and the rate at which the plant proposed 
will enable the work to be done.” 

In a conference of several Members of the House who desire 
that this matter shall be decided wisely it is suggested that 
that amendment be considered by the committee as a substitute 
with this addition: And he shall also report the advisability of 
establishing a standard for river and harbor improvement by 
private contract, and the relative cost of such work by Govern- 
ment plant and by private contract.” 

I shall at the proper time offer that as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 
That will give to the House at the next session full informa- 
tion upon which it can base its action intelligently with a view 
t the best and wisest course in harbor improvements. [Ap- 
plause.] X 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stats]. [ 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I am in one way opposed to this 
amendment. Public work done for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment, paid for out of the taxpayers’ pockets, should yield no 
profit to anyone. What does the taxpayer get back for the 
money that we are paying for these river and harbor improve- 
ments? Nothing, except in an indirect way. There should be 
no more profit accruing out of Government contracts for this 
work than out of the Postal Service. I do not know whether 
or not this is a wise amendment, but I know that it looks in 
the right direction. We do not levy and collect taxes simply 
in order that other people who pay but little, if any, taxes 
may reap enormous profits out of the expenditure of the money. 
Why should the county own its own road-building machinery? 
Why not let the work of improving your county roads out at 
private contracts? There is just as much reason and common 
sense in one as in the other. The county pays the taxes with 
which to build and maintain its own highways, and buy and 
own. their own machinery, to the end that the taxes shall go 
as far as possible. River and harbor improvements are going 
to last as long as the country lasts. Why not encourage the 
Government investment in machinery and equipment for the 
purpose of doing river and harbor work? We are going to keep 
on digging canals and dredging rivers and swamps for the rest 
of time, which will be paid for out of the public taxes, and it 
is done in order that privately owned transportation facilities 
may make more money out of their business than they can now. 
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Reduce the grades on a railroad so that one engine will do twice 
as much as it did before the grade was reduced, and increased 
profits follow. When we deepen the channel of a river and en- 
able people to use a larger and greater draft vessel with the 
spine crew and equipment we have simply enabled the owners 
of such vessels to make more money at Government expense 
than they could otherwise have made. Let the Government do 
this work and let the people get the most for the money they 
have to pay. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN rose. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Florida IMr. SPARKMAN], who has had long 
experience in these public works—and some of us have had ex- 
perience and have had some observation. with other classes of 
public works, notably the sort referred to by my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stus]—if he does not believe that if we can 
induce honest, competitive bidding, we can get public work of 
this kind done more cheaply than the Government itself can 
do it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I would not like to say that it can be done 
by contract any more cheaply than the Government can do it, 
but I think the tendency is in the direction of having it done 
as cheaply. It is even now largely a question of competition 
between the bidders themselves and between them and the 
Government, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it not generally recognized, in fact has it 
not almost become a proverb, that such works done by the Gov- 
ernment are more costly than when done privately by contract? 
A business man can conduct his business more cheaply than the 
Government, can build railroads and highways more cheaply. 

Mr.. SPARKMAN. That is true, I think, in many cases. Of 
course in some instances the Government does its work in the 
improvement of rivers and harbors more cheaply than it can 
be done by contract. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is not the question of 
whether they do it cheaply, but comparatively. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have known of some cases where it was 
done more cheaply by private contract. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I think that is nearly always the case. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, as much as I sympathize 
with any and all efforts to reduce the cost of Government 
work, I really do not think this amendment ought to be 
ndopted. We are too much in the dark, as was clearly shown 
by the reading of the letter from Gen. Black. Gen. Black 
made his statement as clear as it could be made. He is a man 
wlio has had a great deal of experience—more than 30 years of 
experience—in Government contracting and in doing river and 
harbor work with Government plants, and yet he is unable to 
say what the effect of this amendment would be, except that, 
in his judgment, it would not have a beneficial effect. I will 
tell you what, in my opinion, ought to be done, and I would 
vote for such a proposition. I would be willing to vote for the 
substitute suggested by Gen. Black with an addition such as 
shown me a while ago by the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Sari, which would permit the engineers during the 
balance of this year to make an investigation and, haying done 
so, to report to Congress what their opinion is as to what 
should be done in the matter of limiting the price of contract 
work. Then we will have something before us to go upon. 
We will have at least the opinion of the Engineer Department 
and the basis for that opinion, whatever it may be. We have 
not any such thing now, and we are traveling in the dark. I 
am not prepared to say that we have been paying more to con- 
tractors or are paying more now than we ought to pay. I know 
in days gone by we did, but the plants we have already con- 
structed have had the effect of materially reducing the cost of 
that class of work, so that now the work is being done very 
cheaply. 

Gen. Black calls attention to some of the elements that enter 
into the cost of doing such work by private contractors. One, 
for instance, is the cost of insurance, which is quite an item 
from which the Government is exempt, because it carries its 
own insurance and pays nothing to insurance companies to in- 
sure its plant. These private contractors not having unlimited 
means, as Uncle Sam practically has, so far as the work he 
undertakes to do is concerned, deem it wise to insure their 
plants, and that adds very materially to the cost and, of course, 
to the amount of a bid by one of them. Again, it would be 
very AMcult under the amendment for the Government engi- 
neers to determine just what the cost is going to be in a 
given case, and, as Gen. Black says, it is going to interfere 
very materially with the engineers in their efforts to obtain 
contracts. 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman takes his 
seat will he yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, For a question; yes. 

Mr. FESS. I heard the letter rend from Gen. Black, which 
rather impressed me. There is a general view that will 
spread over the country, if we refuse to accept the proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], which 
would make a differentiation of 25 per cent, that we are work- 
ing in the interest of the private contractors. 

And yet at the same time here we have an amendment sug- 
gested by Gen. Black which would certainly give an opportunity 
to make this investigation. I would vote for an amendment of 
that sort. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
thing like it. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. I would suggest to the gentleman that, instead 
of offering it as a substitute, he offer it as an amendment to 
the amendment, so that during the current year they can not 
give the private contractors more than 25 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost of doing the work, and at the opening of another year 
we will have the information. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to reserve five minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I would like the Chair to inform me when I have con- 
sumed all but five minutes. 

As I said a while ago, I sympathize with the gentleman in his 
efforts to reduce the cost of such work, and I will be glad to do 
anything I can in that direction, if I know just how to do it, 
but as yet I do not know just what to do; and I think some 
such provision as Gen. Black suggests ought to be adopted, so 
that we may have the opinions of the engineers on the subject 
after an investigation. 

Mr. GOOD. If it was simply offered as an amendment to 
my amendment, would not that meet all the objections which 
the gentleman has to my amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, The trouble would be then, if there is 
any danger in what the gentleman is trying to do—I am not 
saying there is—the injury would be done before we would 
know whether we are right or wrong. It would be like hang- 
ing a fellow and trying him afterwards, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On the 6th of this month— 
last Thursday—the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] read 
what I thought amounted to an ironclad agreement of dredgers 
and a dredgers’ association to hold up the Government and get 
the bids that they might make for Government work. Now, is 
there any such agreement as that made? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know of any myself. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Have they denied it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know as to that. I could not 
say to my friend. I know nothing about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] has five minutes remaining, 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin IMr. LENROOT I. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, if there was any partisan- 
ship in this matter, from a partisan standpoint, I might wish 
that this amendment that is now pending be rejected, because I 
know of no one thing that has come before the Congress this 
session that would do more to defeat a Member that votes 
against this amendment than that vote. But, Mr. Chairman. 
there is no partisanship in this, and I do not wish to discuss it 
from that standpoint. I do want to say this, however, with 
reference to the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, SMALL] that I understand is to be offered 
as a substitute for this amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I have observed a great many times that 
when there is a proposition before a legislative body that cer- 
tain Members do not desire to have a square vote upon, there 
always comes an offer of an amendment in the form of a sub- 
stitute to investigate and report, and that accomplishes two 
purposes. It puts the main proposition asleep with a hyper- 
dermic injection, and, secondly, it affords Members an oppor- 
tunity to sidestep, and duck, and dodge the question. 

Now, in reference to this proposition, I do not know of any 
reason why this amendment that is now pending should not be 
voted upon. If this House desires to adopt it they should be 


I think that ought to be adopted, or some- 


permitted to do it, and the proposition of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, carrying out Gen. Black's suggestion, can be 
offered as an amendment afterwards and separately be adopted. 
Let this House have an opportunity to squarely vote upon the 
proposition, and do not give the Members an opportunity to side- 
step, dodge, or duck on this proposition, 


That is fair. 


— 
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I want to say, irrespective of this, you will have to vote on 
the roll call on two propositions when we get into the House. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, a curious situation has developed here— 
that most of those who spoke so earnestly against this amend- 
ment have upon other occasions opposed Government ownership 
because they have said it always costs the Government more 
than it does under private ownership. Here they oppose this 
amendment because they say if we give private owners a profit 
of 25 per cent more than the Government cost it will not give a 
fair return to the private operator. These gentlemen blow hot 
and they blow cold. I have agreed with them that in most 
instances it does cost the Government more, and when we say 
that a profit exceeding 25 per cent over the Government cost will 
not be allowed we are giving not only a fair profit but we are 
really giving an excessive profit to private individuals, and there 
can only be one justification for the defeat of this nmendment, 
and that is that Members are more interested in the profits 
of dredging companies and private contractors than they are 
interested in the United States Treasury, which we are sworn 
here to protect. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] and the committee have stood very properly in the past 
for a certain number of Government dredges in order to regulate 
this matter of private competition, and it has done much in 
that regard. But I want to call attention to this Beaufort 
Canal. We have a Government dredge there, and they can do 
$200,000 worth of work annually. We appropriate in this bill 
$1,000,000, that is proposed to be expended this year. Now, 
with that Government dredge only doing $200,000 worth it will 
have no effect whatever upon what the price of the dredging 
trust will be for the $800,000 worth of work to be done unless 
we huve a limitation of this kind in this bill. And that will do 
it. But the presence of a Government dredge will not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, the proposed motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to recommit is apparently offered 
with the view of conserving the resources of the Treasury in 
order. that a greater amount may be applicable to the plan of the 
national defense. a 

It states that the money may be expended “ under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the preservation and maintenance of existing river 
and harbor works, and for the prosecution of such projects 
heretofore authorized as may be most desirable in the judgment 
of the Chief of Engineers in the interest of preparedness for 
national defense.” 

I asked the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
when he was addressing the House upon this particular motion, 
whether or not it would preclude the improvement of the East 
River, which was impressed upon this House by a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy and by a communication from the 
Commander in Chief of the Navy himself, and the gentleman from 
Washington replied that it would. Is not, therefore, the gentle- 
man inconsistent? Does not his motion defeat the very purpose 
he would have you believe it would serve? Because, while he 
professes it to be in aid of preparedness, no one doubts that a 
large number of the projects to which this money will be 
allotted have nothing to do with preparedness, while the one 
item in the whole bill which most directly aids preparedness will 
be eliminated altogether. To “save” 50 per cent of the amount 
appropriated by this bill the gentlemen are willing to sacrifice 
the item to give at least one navy yard a free entrance for first- 
class ships the destruction of any one of which upon the reef 
to be removed would be equal to the amount“ saved,“ and thus 
takes no account of the value of this improvement from a com- 
mercial standpoint. The present improvement of the East River 
was uddopted in 1868, and so antiquated are the provisions of that 
project adopted in 1868 that as far back as 1912 the Chief of 
Engineers reported that it would be a waste of public funds to 
further improve the East River to the depth of 26 feet only, and 
recommended the adoption of a project to deepen the channel to 
35 feet. And yet in spite of the great commercial advantage to 
be gained from this river transportation—$1,500,000,000 worth 
of commerce per annum—to say nothing of the necessity for 
national preparedness, from 1912 down to the present time, 1916, 
upon that great waterway, there has been one single Federal 
appropriation of $140,000 upon condition that the city of New 
York appropriate double that amount. I mentioned the fact the 
other day that the city of New York and local interests have 
appropriated over $40,000,000 for the improvement of the East 
River and $105,000,000 for the Hudson River. That is, we have 
spent $40 to every dollar contributed by the Federal Govern- 
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ment for the East River and $100 to $1 for the Hudson River. 
Now we think it is time to give us a square deal. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALLI. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer this as a substitute, to 
which I ask the attention of the House; a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]: 

That the Chief of Engineers shall at the next session of Congress 
report the amount and cost of the 8 required for carrying on all 
river and harbor improvements by Government plant and the rate at 
which the plant proposed would enable the work to be done; anil he 
shall also report upon the advisability of establishing a standard for 
the cost of river and harbor improvements by private contract and 
also as to the relative cost of such work by Government plant and by 
private contract. 

The purpose is to secure full information, in order that the 
House may act intelligently upon that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ssratr]. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute offered by Mr. SMALL for amendment offered by Mr. 
Goon: At the end of the bill Insert as a new section the following: 

“That the Chief of Engineers shall at the next session of Congress 
report the amount and cost of the plant required for carrying on all 
river and harbor improvements by Government plant and the rate at 
which the plant proposed would enable the work to be done; and he 
shall also report upon the advisability of establishing a standard for 
the cost of river and harbor improvements by private contract, and 
also as to the relative cost of such work by Goyernment plant and by 
private contract.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the substitute offered is not germane to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. I would like to be heard, 
if the Chair desires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentieman, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the point I make is that the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
relates to, and is a limitation upon, the appropriations made in 
this bill. ‘This substitute has nothing whatever to do with, and 
would not affect in the least degree, any of the matters to which 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Towa relates. 
It calls for an investigation and report as to future action, but it 
can have no possible bearing upon matters covered in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa IMr. Goop] seeks to fix a method or a 
standard of cost on certain classes of work done in the adminis- 
tration of the river and harbor act. This substitute directs an 
investigation by the Chief of Engineers, with a report to the 
next Congress, on the subject matter involved in the original 
amendment. The original amendment touches upon and em- 
braces the manner of expenditure of the public moneys appro- 
priated in this bill. The substitute directs the Chief of Engi- 
neers to make an investigation upon the same subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there anything in the substitute for the 
amendment that calls for any action with reference to the sub- 
ject matter, namely, the items appropriated in this bill? 

Mr. SMALL. It calls for an investigation and a report by an 
administrative officer of the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. As to future action of Congress, does it not? 

Mr. SMALL. In order to enable Congress to base its future 
action. 

a LENROOT. Therefore it could not affect a single item in 
this bill. 

Mr. SMALL. That is not necessary in order to make it ger- 
mane, The point, as I understand it, governing the question of 
whether this substitute is germane or not is as to the subject 
covered by the amendment and by the substitute. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In one moment. As I said, the amendment 
seeks to direct the manner of the expenditure of the money. 
The substitute authorizes the investigation of the manner of 
the expenditure of the subject matter of this bill. 
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Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CULLOP. The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
applies only to the expenditure of the money appropriated in 
this bill, does it not? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. Then your substitute has no application. You 
would have to suspend all of the work for at least one year, 
would you not, and have no result whatever from this appro- 
priation during the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, unless I am incorrect, the gen- 
tleman commits the same error in thinking that this substitute, 
in order to be germane, must suspend or control or regulate in 
some way the expenditure of the money appropriated in this 
bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? S 

Mr. SMALL. It does not suspend, but it directs an investi- 
gation into the very question contemplated by the amendment 
itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will yield right there, my 
point was not that it was not germane to the bill, but that it 
was not germane to the amendment. Of course, the gentleman 
can offer it, and it will be in order as a separate proposition, 
but it is in no sense a substitute for the pending amendment. 
If an amendment is pending, I take it that it would not be in 
order to offer as a substitute something that related to an 
entirely different subject, while it might be offered independently 
as a separate amendment. Now, the amendment relates to 
items in this bill. The substitute has no relation to and does 
not refer to the items in this bill. Of course, a substitute is an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is intended to 
affect the methods of the expenditure of the appropriations in 
this bill. The substitute directs an investigation of the methods 
of expenditure. 

Mr. CULLOP. Not in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is an amendment proposing to limit the 
expenditure of any moneys contained in the bill for work to 
be done by contract, where the price shall be in excess of 25 
per cent of the estimated cost of doing the work by the Govern- 
ment. The substitute offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina undertakes to have the Chief of Engineers report to 
the next session of Congress touching the general subject of 
work on river and harbor improvements, work done by the 
Government and work done by private contractors. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I make one suggestion to the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 5 

Mr. LENROOT. If here was a section of the bill relating to 
one subject, and a substitute was offered relating to an en- 
tirely different subject, it seems very clear to me that the 
Chair would hold that that was not in order, and I suggest 
that this is exactly the same principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not occur to the Chair that the 
same principle is involved. Here are two amendments, both 
relating to the subject of contracts and Government work. 
They are in that sense dealing with the same particular sub- 
ject. One undertakes to deal with it by fixing a limitation upon 
the moneys to be expended in this bill; the other undertakes 
to deal with the same subject matter by having a report made 
to Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I take it that the matter under 
consideration is the Good amendment. Rule XVI, page 343 
of the Manual, provides: 

And no motion or pro tion on a subject different from that under 
consideration shall be a: tted under color of amendment. 

On page 343, under the note, it says: 

Under the later practice an amendment should be germane to the 
particular paragraph or section to which it is offered. 

Of course that is a well-known proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Goop], in the form of a limitation, relates to the 
question of contracts and of Government work. To that an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute is offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Suat] calling for a report upon 
that subject matter, The Chair would be glad to have any 
authority to show that such a substitute is not in order. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair desires authority for the proposition 
that a substitute should be germane to the amendment. Of 
course a substitute is an amendment. The subject under con- 
sideration is the Good amendment. Any amendment to that 
must be germane to that amendment. The fact that it may be 
germane to the bill is not sufficient. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear the gentle- 
man as to its germaneness to the Good amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I confess to the Chair that I have not given care- 
ful consideration to that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress when the District of Columbia appropriation bill was un- 
der consideration, an amendment was offered, I think by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cxisp], relating to the half-and- 
half plan in the District of Columbia, placing a limitation on 
the appropriations carried in that bill, and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] offered a substitute, as I recall it, 
providing for the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the whole situation and report back on that proposition to a 
future Congress. It was then held that the substitute was in 
order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to call attention to the dis- 
tinction between that case and this. That related to a specific 
proposition, the half-and-half amendment, which was pro- 
posed to be acted upon in the original proposition. The 
amendment related to that very thing. This substitute does not 
relate at all to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], which relates to the items in this bill. The 
substitute relates only to the future course of Congress with 
reference to the general subject of contracts. 

Mr. HARRISON. This question is on all fours with that 
question. Why? Because, instead of adopting the course sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], which affects 
these appropriations immediately, the proposed substitute asks 
for a commission to consider and investigate and report on the 
question. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not on the same subject at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. While not entirely clear in its mind on 
the point of order, the Chair thinks the substitute offered is 
sufficiently germane to the amendment to bring it within. the 
rule, and overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 


The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the ; 


ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. GOOD demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there .were—ayes 78, noes 88. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr, Goop 
and Mr. SPARKMAN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 98 ayes and 102 noes. 

So the substitute was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SPARKMAN) there were 113 ayes and 73 noes. 

So the amendment of Mr. Goop was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak in opposition to the amendment to be proposed by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. That amend- 
ment proposes to strike out the section of the bill which carries 
appropriations for various items and substitutes a lump sum of 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, if this amendment is agreed to, 
it will be the end of river and harbor bills so far as they are 
made up by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in this House. 
I think the House had just as well understand that when it 
votes. For the past two years the bill has been killed in the 
Senate and we have had only lump-sum appropriations. If this 
bill takes that same course, while I am not a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, I have no doubt whatever that it is the end of 
river and harbor bills so far as they may be made up by a com- 
mittee of this House. 

Now, gentlemen, let us see what this proposition is going to 
do. I will give one illustration which will show just what 
would happen to all other projects of the country. Take the 
Ohio River, which, so far as the commerce is concerned, is the 
greatest river project carried in the bill. Last year, with 
a lump-sum appropriation of $30,000,000, the Ohio River received 
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an allotment of $3,000,000. With a lump-sum appropriation of 
$20,000,000, as proposed in this amendment, that river will 
receive $2,000,000. Five million dollars is carried in the bill. 
What is that project? It has been singled out by those who 
champion the defent of river and harbor legislation as the worst 
in the bill. The Pittsburgh district, at the head of the Ohio 
River, creates more tonnage than any other district on the face 
of the earth—100,000,000 tons of freight go out to the seaboard 
annually. Much of that is of a heavy character such as would 
naturally and economically and inevitably seek transportation 
to the sea by river if that river were available for commerce. 

This past winter we saw what could happen by failure of the 
river and harbor improvements. At one time there were con- 
gested in the port of New York 60,000 loaded box cars waiting 
to unload. The tonnage increases in the Ohio Valley annually, 
much of it heavy traffic that would go down the Ohio to the sea 
for export if the river were available. There is no busier valley 
on this continent. 

{The time of Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi haying expired, 
by unanimous consent he was given five minutes more.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There are few busier 
valleys in the world than the Ohio Valley. The value of our 
exports from this country increases annually, and the propor- 
tion of these exports which originate in the Mississippi Valley 
increases annually. There were produced in that great valley 
last year $15,000,000,000 of manufactured and agricultural prod- 
ucts, every pound affected in its value by the cost of transpor- 
tation to the sea. 

We have provided for the improvement of the Ohio River 
upon a plan that will require 10 or 12 years to complete. You 
gentlemen on this side had just as well make up your minds to 
this fact, that if this river and harbor bill fails—and the other 
two that you attempted to pass under this administration have 
failed—you may make up your mind to face this fall on the 
stump the assertion that the Democratic Party is incapable and 
incompetent to frame a river and harbor bill. [Applause.] 
That will be the effect of it. 

Now, as I say, the annual value of the products of that great 
valley is $15,000,000,000, Every pound of it is affected in its 
value by the cost of transportation to the sea. Here we have 
undertaken to improve the Ohio River which would enable it to 
empty into the Mississippi River where a channel is already 
provided. This will delay that project many years. It has 
already been delayed over the original expectation and contem- 
plation of the original project from two to four years—it has 
been delayed ever since the Democratic Party has been in power. 
I want you on this side of the Chamber to understand that. It 
has been delayed four years in ultimate completion, and if this 
motion prevails it will be delayed two years more. Every man 
who lives in that great valley is dependent on the transportation 
facilities by water to the sea. Seventy-five per cent of the 
freight that crosses the intermountain country and goes to the 
Pacific Ocean is produced in the northern States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Since the Panama Canal was completed steam- 
ships have reduced the rates from 20 to even 50 per cent from 
Atlantic ports through the canal to Pacific ports. What hap- 
pened? The railroads refused to meet those rates. The result 
was an immediate falling off in the business from the States 
of the Mississippi Valley, and it will come to pass in the near 
future that instead of 25 per cent originating on the Atlantic 
seaboard there will be 75 per cent originate there and only 25 
per cent in the States of the central valley. This is a proposi- 
tion to destroy this bill, and that is all it means. Do not mis- 
understand it. And that will mean that the people of the 
Mississippi Valley who paid their share of the cost of the 
Panama Canal will not only be denied the blessings that ought 
to flow from its construction, but the fact will be that the canal 
will prove to have been a curse instead of a blessing, because 
it will put them out of business where they can not compete 
with the Atlantic seaboard. [Applause.] 

But we of the valley are not alone to be affected. If this bill 


is defeated it will hamper and seriously injure the transporta- | 


tion facilities of all sections. Works which should be pushed to 
completion will be abandoned for another year. Harbors which 
are now too small to accommodate the demands of commerce 
will remain inadequate and many rivers which should be main- 
tained in their present channel capacity will fill with logs and 
sand bars. 

Think of the tonnage which is actually borne on the rivers 
and harbors under improvement now and provision for which 
is carried in this bill. Last year, in spite of the depression due 


to the war, the tonnage floated on the rivers provided for in this 
bill amounted to 337,000,000 tons, and on the harbors 533,000,000 
tons. Compare this with the tonnage which it is estimated will 
pass through the Panama Canal in normal times—10,000,000 


tons—and with that passing through the Suez Canal—20,000,000 
tons—and you will appreciate what you are asked to do by this 
amendment. 

The inland traffic of the United States exceeds in value the 
aggregate value of the international commerce of all other na- 
tions of the earth combined, and I do hope the Democratic Party 
can not truthfully be charged next fall with a deliberate failure 
to make adequate provisions for its transportation. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman form Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman does that I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Washington 
may have tliree minutes in which to address the committee. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Then I suggest to the gentleman from Florida 
that he proceed with his motion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SHERLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12193, the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, and had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them en 
gross. The question is on the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two so-called Good amendments, on pages 9 and 11, be recon- 
sidered, and that they be considered as disagreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, at the end of line 12, change the period to a colon and insert : 

“ Provided, That no part thereof shall be used to pay for any work 
done by private contract if the contract price is more than 25 per cent 
5 Sesi of the estimated cost of the doing of the work by a Government 
plant. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the other amendment is the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the two so-called Good amendments to the bill, on 
pages 9 and 11, which the Clerk has reported, be reconsidered, 
and that they be considered as disagreed to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with the following instructions, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Mr. Treapway moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors with instructions to report back forthwith with 
the following amendment: Strike out all of section 1 after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

“That the sum of $20,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
riated, to be immediately available and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, for the preservation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor: works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore au- 
thorized as may be most desirable in the judgment of the Chief of 
Engineers in the interest of preparedness for national defense and in 
the interest of commerce and navigation, and most economical and 
advantageous in the execution of the work: Provided, That allotments 
from the amount hereby appropriated shall be made by the Secretary of 
War upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers: Provided 
further, That the Chief of Engineers shall use his judgment as to which 
projects he will recommend to be improved and to what extent: Pro- 
vided further, That allotments for the 5 River from the Head 
of Passes to the mouth of the Ohio River shall be expe 
direction of the Secretary of W. plans, 

Mississippi River Commis- 


specications, and recommendations of tae 
sion as approved by the Chief of Engincers: And provided further, 
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That at the beginning of the next session of Congress a special report 
shall be made to Congress by the paige É of War 8 the amount 


allotted under this appropriation to 


the reasons therefor.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


on the motion. to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 


The question was taken. 
Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 148, nays 199, 


work of improvement and 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


answered “ present“ 6, not voting 80, as follows: 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Ayres 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Britt 
Britten 
Browne 
Burke 
Callaway 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Capstick 
Carew 
Carter, Mass. 
Cary 

C thiperfeld 
Connelly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Cramton 


Dallinger 
Danforth 
DAD Minn. 

yemnpsey 
Diil 


Dillon 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Dowell 
Drukker 
Dunn 
Ellsworth 
Esch 


Abercrombie 
dair 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 


Blackmon 
Booher 
Borland 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 


Buchanan, Tex. 


Burgess 
Butier 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carlin 

Carter, Okla. 
Casey 


Chandler, N. Y. 


Charles 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 

Coady 

Co. ller 
Conry 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Costello 

Cox 

Crago 

Crisp 

Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis, Tex. 
Denison 
Dent 


Guernsey 
Kreider 


YEAS—148. 
Evans Kiess, Pa 
ess King 
Foss Kinkaid 
Frear La Follette 
Fuller Lehlbac 
Gard Lenroot 
Ga Liebel 
Gillett Lindbergh 
lass McArthur 
Glynn McCulloch 
1 
Gordon McLaug 
Gray, Ind Madden 
Gray, N. J. Mann 
Green, lowa Ma 
Greene, Vt. Matthews 
Hadle ays 
Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Pa. 
Hamilton, N.Y. Mondell 
Haugen oores, Ind. 
Helgesen Morgan, Okla 
Helvering Moss, In 
Hernandez Nelson 
Hollin orth Norton 
Howel ey 
Hull, Iowa O’Shaunessy 
Humphrey, Wash. Paige, Mass. 
Husted Parker, N. J. 
ih ape i Peters 
Phelan 
SARE, SA Platt 
1 ohnson, ash. pau 
eating mseyer 
Keister Rauch 
Kelley Ren vis 
Kennedy, Iowa Reilly 
Kennedy, R. I. Ricketts 
NAYS—199. 
5 3 
es acoway 
Dixon Jones 
8 Kahn 
Doughton Kearns 
Driscoll Kettner 
Dupré Key, Ohio 
Eagle Kincheloe 
Edmonds Konop 
Edwards La fean 
Elston Lee 
Estopinal Lever 
farley Lieb 
Ferris Linthicum 
Fields Littlepage 
Fini oyd 
mine sancon 4 
ordney ngwo! 
ter ra y 
Gandy 1 
Garner McCrack: 
Garrett MeGiilicuddy 
Godwin, N. C. McKellar 
Graham McLemore 
Gray, Ala. Magee 
Greene, Mass. Martin 
Gregg Miller. Minn. 
Griffin Montague 
Hamill oon 
eer a yeaa Pa 
ar 0 x 
Harrioen Mott 
Hastings Neely 
Hawley Nicholls, S. C. 
Hay olan 
Hayden Oldfield 
Heaton Olney 
i —. 2 
ensley adge’ 
Hicks > 
Hinds Park 
Holland Porter 
Hood Pou 
Hopwood Price 
Iloward Quin 
Huddleston Ra 
= es ney 
Hulbert Raker 
Hull, Tenn. Randall 


Humphreys, Miss. Reyburn 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—6. 


Sloan 
Snyder 


Swift 


Roberts, Nev. 
Rogers 


Russell Ohio 
Sanford 


Staford 
Steele, Iowa 
Steenerson 


Tinkham 


Williams, T. S. 
‘Williams, Ohio 


Shackleford 

sree 
ege 

Sims 

Sisson 

Slayden 


Small 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Stephens, Tex. 


Sayart 
Talbott 
Taylor, Ark, 


Ashbrook Free: Lesher Oliver 
Aswell Gallagher Lewis Parker, N. Y. 
Beales Gallivan Lobeck tten 
Bennet Garland ft Powers 
Bu Goodwin, Ark. McAndrews Riordan 
Burnett uld cDermott Sabath - 
Byrns, Tenn. Griest McFadden Scully 
Caldwell Hart McKenzie Shallenberger 
Coleman Haskell Maher Slem 
Dale, N. Y. Hayes Meeker Smith, N. Y. 
Decker Helm Miller, Del. Steele, Pa 

alt Henry Mooney Stephen Miss. 
Dyer Hill Morin Sutherland 

n Hilliard Morrison Van Dyke 

Emerson ouston Moss. W. Va. Walker 
Fairchild Johnson, S. Dak. ud Watkins 

T Kent Murray Williams, W. E. 
Fitzgerald Kitchin Nichols, Mich. Wilson, Fla 
Flynn gley North Wilson, La. 
Focht xu ro Oglesby Young, Tex. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. AsHErook (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Gourb 
(against). 

Mr. Kremer (for motion to recommit) with Mr. COLEMAN 
(against). 

Mr. Tague (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Scutry 
(against). 

Mr. Hrerrarp (for motion to recommit) with Mr. BAGAN 
(against). 

Mr. Focut (for motion to recommit) with Mr. GARLAND 
(against). 

Mr. McKENZIE (for motion to recommit) with Mr. FITZGERALD 
(against). 

Mr. Sroan (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Lorreck 
(against). 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota (for motion to recommit) with 
Mr. Miter of Delaware (against). 

Mr. FREEMAN (for motion to recommit) with Mr. OLIVER 
(against). 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER (for motion to recommit) with Mr. BEN- 
NET (against). 

For the session: 

Mr. Dewatt with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

For two weeks from March 30: 

Mr. SasatH with Mr. NORTH. 

From April 8 to April 15: 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Mupp. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Houston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Patren with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. War. Erza Wittrams with Mr, GRIEST. 

Mr. SrerHens of Mississippi with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. LEBEL with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Him. 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. BEALES. 

Mr. Burnetr with Mr. DYER, 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas with Mr. Moonry, 

Mr. Harr with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. KrrcHIN with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Aswett with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. McDermorr with Mr. Nichols of Michigan. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr, Lewts with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. WIIsoN of Florida with Mr. BENNET. 

Mr. Youne of Texas with Mr, FARR. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I was not in the Hall listening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Morrison]. I voted 
“present.” I understand if he were present he would vote 
“ yea,” and I wish to change my vote to “ yea.” 

The name of Mr. Humenrey of Washington was called, and 
he voted “ Yea.” 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Scutty]. If he were here, 
he would vote “ nay,” and I desire to vote “ present.” 
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The name of Mr. Tague was called, and he voted “ Present.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. CULLOP. 
The SPEAKER. 


Indiana rise? 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. Speaker 
For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Mr. CULLOP. To demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 212, nays 133, 
answered “ present“ 10, not voting 78, ns follows: 


Abercrombie 
Adair 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 

Almon 
Anthony 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Barkley 

Bell 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Borland 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Burgess 
Butler 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Capstick 
Caraway 


Carlin 

Carter, Okla, 
Casey 
Chandler, N. X. 
Charles 
Church 

Clark. Fln. 
Coady 

Collier 

Conry 

Cooper, W. Va. 


Cooper, Wis. 
tello 


3 
rumbaugh 
Burke 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Calla 


Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Beales 
Bennet 


YEAS—212. 
Doremus Kelley 
Poughton Kettner 
Driscoll Key, Ohio 
Dupré Kincheioe 
Eagle Konop 
Edmonds Lafean 
Fal wards La Follette 
Estopinal Lee 
Farley Lever 
Fields 
Flood Linthicum 
Fordney ttlepage 
Garner Lloyd 
Gurrett London 
Godwin, N. C. Lo: orth 
Graham a 
Gray, Ala McArthur 
Gray, N. J. McCracken 
Greene, Mass. McGillicuddy 
Gre McKellar 
Griffin McLaughlin 
Hadle, McLemore 
Hamil Magee 
Hamilton, Mich. Martin 
Hamlin Matthews 
Hard Mays 
Harrison Miller, Minn. 
Hastings Montague 
Hawley Moon 
ay Moore, Pa. 
Hayden Morgan, La. 
Heaton Mot 
Hefiin Neely 
Hensley Nicholls, S. C. 
Hicks Nolan 
Hinds Oldfield 
folland Olney 
O’Shaunessy 
Hopwood Overmyer 
ward Padgett 
Huddleston Park - 
Hughes Phelan 
Hulbert Porter 
Hull, Iowa Pou 
Hull, Tenn. Price 
Kumpar Miss. Quin 
Hutchinson Ra; le 
Igoe ey 
Jacoway Raker 
Johnson, Wash. Randall 
Jones burn 
Kahn Roberts, Mass, 
Kearns Roden 
NAYS—133. 
n Kiess, Pa, 
Ellsworth Ki 
Esch Kinkaid 
Evans Lehlbach 
Ferris Lenroot 
Fess Lindbergh 
Finley McClintic 
Foss McCulloch 
Foster McKinley 
Frear Madden 
Fuller 
Gandy Ma 
Gardner Miller, Pa. 
Gillett Mondell 
Glass Mi Ind. 
Glynn Morgan, Okla, 
od Moss, N 
Gray, Ind. Nelson 
Green, Iowa Norton 
Greene, Vt. ey 
Hamilton, N. X. Naot 
augen Re, 
Helgesen Parker, N. J, 
Helvering Peters 
Hernandez Platt 
Hollin orth Pratt 
ow yer 
Husted Rauch 
James 
Johnson, Ky. Reilly 
eating Ricketts 
Keister Roberts, Nev, 
Kennedy, Iowa Rogers 
Kennedy, Russell, Ohio 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—10, 
Gordon Kreider 
Guernsey Sloan 


Humphrey, Wash. Swift 
NOT VOTING—78, 


Rouse 


Steele, Iowa 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stout 

Sumners 
Sutherland 


Seott, Mich. 
Shallenb 
enberger 
Sherley sais 
Shouse 


Smith, Mich. 
m * 
Staffo 


Young, N. Dak. 


Fairchild HMiard Maher Riordan 
Farr Houstón leeker Sabath 
Fitzgerald. Johnson, S. Dak. Miller, Del. Scully 
Flynn Kent ooney Snap 
Gallagher Kitchin Morin Smith, N. Y. 
Gallivan Langley Morrison Steele, Pa. 
land 0 Moss, W. Va. Stephens, Miss. 
Goodwin, Ark. Lesher Mudd Van Dyke 
Gould Lewis Murray Walker 
Griest Liebel Nichols, Mich. Watkins 
Hart Lobeck North Williams, W. E. 
Haskell Loft Oglesby Wilson, Fla. 
yes McAndrews liver Wilson, La. 
Helm c ot Parker, N. V. Young, Tex. 
Henry McFadden Patten 
Hill McKenzie Powers 


So the bill was passed 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Coreman (for) with Mr. Kremer (against). 

Mr. Losecx (for) with Mr. Stoan (against). 

Mr. Gour» (for) with Mr. AsHprook (against). 

Mr. Muer of Delaware (for) with Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota (against). , 

Mr. Scuruy (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr. Eacan (for) with Mr. Hrevrarp (against). 

Mr. Frrzcrratp (for) with Mr. McKenzre (against). 

Mr. Gartanp (for) with Mr. Focur (against). 

Mr. Lazaro (for) with Mr. Sanru of New York (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. BENNET. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with my 
colleague, Mr. Coreman, of Pennsylvania. I voted “no.” I 
desire to change my vote to “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Kremer, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I understand I am paired with 
Mr. Gartanp. I voted “no.” I wish to withdraw that vote and 
vote “ present.” > 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Fochr, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrrson. I voted “aye.” 
I wish to withdraw that vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. HumpHrey of Washington, 
and he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Scutty. I wish to with- 
draw that vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Tacue, and he answered 
Present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Sparkman, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp on the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the motion 
to recommit. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SP. N. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Members may have the right to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp for the space of five legislative days on the river 
and harbor bill. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen may have the right to extend 
their remarks on the river and harbor bill for five legislative 
days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp my remarks on the parcel post. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the parcel post. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12717, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Lever] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House bill 12717. 

Mr. LEVER. And pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to see if the gentleman from Iowa IMr. HauGcen] and 
myself could agree upon time for general debate. What sug- 
gestion has the gentleman? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have requests for 9 hours. and 30 minutes 
on this side, and I would like to accommodate them as far as 
possible. What suggestion has the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. LEVER. Of course the gentleman from Towa will agree 
that nine hours on a side would be entirely too long. I am 
going to suggest six hours for general debate, three hours to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Iowa and three by myself. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that would not 
satisfy this side. I would like to accommodate these gentle- 
men as far as possible, and I take it that time is not so precious 
but that more liberal time can be allotted. I would suggest 
ut least 12 hours, 6 hours on each side. 

Mr. LEVER. That is entirely too much, I will say to the 
gentleman. What would the gentleman say to seven hours, to 
be equally divided? 

Mr. MANN. Let me suggest this to the gentleman: Last 
year, the short session, there were seven hours allotted. Two 
years ago at the long session there were 12 hours’ general 


debate on this bill, which is a bill that comes home to a great |. 


many Members of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. I appreclate that fact, and I appreciate the 
fact that there is always a great demand for time on this 
hill; but this side has been extremely liberal in general debate 
during this session, and I thought we would probably make 
some time on this bill by limiting general debate. 

Mr. MANN. I think that side of the House has been pretty 
fair, but I have not seen any extreme liberality. On the con- 
trary, having started in with the idea of 20 hours on one bill, 
you cut it down to 10. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
general debate on this bill be limited to eight hours, four 
hours to be controlled by myself and four hours by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on this bill be limited 
to eight hours, four hours to be controlled by himself and four 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucren]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I. think if we 
met at 11 o'clock in the morning and ran to half past 5 or 6 
we could afford to give a little more time than that. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me make this suggestion to the gentleman 
from Illinois: If the House should continue in session until 7 
o'clock this evening and meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, I think 
we could agree upon 10 hours’ debate. 

Mr. MANN. There is no use in staying in session until 7 
o'clock, and we ought not to meet at night without previous 
notice. We can run until 6 o'clock to-night and meet at 11 
o'clock Thursday, 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman take kindly to the sugges- 
tion of suspending Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. MANN. No; we have a matter up to-morrow that a 
good many gentlemen really want to consider. 

Mr. LEVER. I agree with the gentleman. I know what that 
proposition Is. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman suggest a night session? 

Mr. FOSTDR. If there are to be 10 hours’ general debate, 
would not the gentleman be willing to take a recess until 8 
o'clock and then run until 11 o'clock this evening? 

Mr. LEVER. I would be perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. SIMS. Debate to be limited to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I hardly think so. When we get to the point 
where we can accomplish things by having night sessions, I 
um willing to sit every night; but I do not think we ought 
to have a night session without previous notice. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me suggest to my colleague that under 
the five-minute rule it seems to me all the chairmen of com- 
mittees have been very liberal in reference to debate, and 
many hours have been spent in discussing matters that did not 
particularly affect the items in the bill. That will probably 
be the case in the consideration of this bill. Many members 
get extensions of 5, 10, 15, or 20 minutes. Probably that will 
be the case here, although I hope not. If gentlemen were to 
confine their remarks entirely to the bill it might be different, 
but when they are going to discuss all manner of subjects, 
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that is the way in which the time will be occupied. The gen- 
tleman realizes that under general debate there is usually not 
a very large attendance in the House. 

Mr. SIMS. It is very unusual. 

Mr, MANN, There is some truth in that, but here is the 
situation: My colleague Mr. Foster does not talk in the House 
us often as I do, but still he always gets the floor when he wants 
it. There are, however, some Members of the House who rarely 
speak, who desire at some time to make a connected speech upon 
some subject; and while that is not the only right they have, 
it is one right that comes home to a Member. I think they 
ought to be given some chance. However, we all know what 
the situation is. Suppose we ngree now to have the House 
meet at 11 o’clock Thursday, with the understanding that we 
will run until 6 o’clock to-night, 

Mr. FOSTER. Would the gentleman be willing to finish the 
debate Thursday when the House adjourns? 

Mr. MANN. I would if I knew that nothing else was coming 
up, but I would not be willing without knowing what was 
coming up. : 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Tllinois 
that we begin the general debate now and conclude it Thursday, 
evening at 6 o’clock, running this afternoon until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. There might be a dozen privileged things come in 
between now and then. Nobody would know about that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Nobody knows of anything now, except that 
there is one on Friday. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; there is a special committee to report. 

Mr. FOSTER. They do not report until Friday. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know when they are going to report. 

Mr. FOSTER, Not later than Friday. 

Mr. MANN. And we have a bill or two to go to conference, 
and things of that sort. If the gentleman from Iowa will con- 
sent, I suggest that we agree on nine hours’ general debate. 

Mr. FOSTER, And then meet at 11 o’clock on Thursday and 
run until 6 o’clock or a little later. 

Mr. MANN. Until half-past 5 or 6, depending on the temper 
of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. Make it 6 o'clock. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that we agree on 10 hours for gen- 
eral debate, and begin the debate this afternoon with the under- 
standing that we shall sit until 6 o’clock, and then we can try 
and finish up on Thursday probably, running until 6 o'clock or 
a little later. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me make a counter suggestion to the gen- 
tleman and see if we can not agree on it by unanimous consent, 
that the general debate on this bill be limited to nine hours, the 
gentleman to control half the time, and I to control the other 
half. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman thinks that is all that can 
be given, of course I am not going to insist further, although I 
think we ought to have at least 10 hours, ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] asks unanimous consent that the general debate on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill be limited to nine hours—— 

Mr. LEVER. And that the House meet on Thursday at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

Mr. MANN, That when the House adjourns to-morrow it ad- 
journ to meet on Thursday at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. LEVER. That when the House adjourns to-morrow it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. That when the House adjourns to-morrow 
it adjourn to meet on Thursday at 11 o'clock a. m., and that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] control half 
the time and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] control 
the other half. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 

The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 14426) to amend section 6 
of the act entitled “An act to incorporate the American National 
Red Cross,” approved January 5, 1905, was erroneously referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. It should be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Without objection, it will be 
so referred. 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4856. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 10139. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to 
construct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; and 

H. R. 9923. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell or to the county of Baker, both in the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns to construct a bridge across the Flint River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10885) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Myers, and Mr. Carr as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
bills of the following titles: : 

S. 3984. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4399. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. Lever, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. with Mr. HAMLIN in the chair. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, on account of the fact that the 
Committee on Agriculture has held the most extensive hearings 
on the appropriation bill that have ever been held, and inas- 
much as the report of the committee is probably the most 
comprehensive that has ever been filed with this bill, I shall 
not at this time discuss the particular features of it, pre- 
ferring to do that under the five-minute rule, 

I desire, however, at this time to discuss a bill which has 
been reported by the Committee on Agriculture and is now on 
the calendar of the House and is ready for consideration when- 
ever it can be reached. I refer to what is known as the Fed- 
eral warehouse bill, which passed the Senate and House in the 
last Congress but failed in conference. 

Mr. Chairman, in the time at my disposal I shall discuss only 
the general purposes of this proposed legislation. The details 
of the bill will be explained as it is read by sections, although 
they are so simple as that a mere reading of them will suffice 
to bring out clearly their meaning and relationship to each 
other, 

SOME LESSONS OP THE ECROPRAN WAR, 

The European war has disclosed to this country weaknesses 
in its much-vaunted strength and superiority of such startling 
character as to be almost unbelievable. The most of us thought 
and acted upon the assumption that economically we were a 
self-sustaining people. The very fact of the bigness and va- 
riety of our natural resources led us to think that such re- 
sources were being developed and utilized to their fullest ex- 
tent. If the assumption had been true we would to-day find 
ourselves in absolute economic independence of all other na- 
tions. But we have been lulled into false safety by assuming 
certain facts to exist which we find do not exist. 

Events are forcing us to see ourselves as we are and not as 
we have imagined ourselves to be. We have been made to take 
stock, and the inventory has brought us little satisfaction with 
regard to certain fundamentals. . 

We find ourselves dependent wholly, or in large part, upon 
foreign nations for a number of essentials to a fully organized 
and efficient economic entity. 

FOREIGN CONTROL OF OCEANIC TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES, 

England controls the oceanic transportation facilities upon 
which we rely at this moment to get our export products into the 


markets of greatest demand and highest prices. For example, 
the rate on cotton from our ports to ports of England is almost 
prohibitive. Cotton is lying in great quantities at our exporting 
points ready for shipment at profitable prices while the manu- 
facturing districts of Europe are facing a famine in cotton. 
They are willing to pay the price but the bulk of space on Eng- 
lish ships has been commandeered for wheat, foodstuffs, and 
munitions of war. Cotton is given only limited space and that 
only at rates outrageously exorbitant, which the producer must 
bear in large part. The aggregate loss to the cotton farmer 
upon this one crop since the outbreak of the war on this account 
alone will reach into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

No great nation, especially an exporting nation, can afford 
to have its means of transportation upen the seas controlled by 
a foreign country. The neglect of Congress in this respect in 
years gone by is inexcusable, and further neglect, in the light 
of the teaching of the present experience, would be almost 
criminal. 

An adequate merchant marine, under some method of Govern- 
ment control of rates, sufficient to meet the export needs-of the 
country, must be provided if we are to attain a dominating 
influence in the commerce of the world, [Applause.] 


THE FERTILIZER SITUATION, 


Potash and nitrogen are essential ingredients of a commercial 
fertilizer, and fertilizers, in reasonable quantities, are necessary 
to the very existence of the agriculture of a large section of the 
country. Not only are these two substances important to the 
agriculture of the country, but they are absolutely necessary in 
the manufacture of explosives, munitions of war. 

For potash we are dependent upon Germany, for nitrates, in 
part, upon Chile, although both of these are to be found in 
superabundance within our own domain. Potash is found in 
inexhaustible quantities in the alunites of Utah and in the kelps 
or giant seaweeds of the Pacific coast. Nitrogen fills the air 
about us and is easy of extraction by processes well known. The 
Atlantic Coast States will suffer severely this very year because 
in the past we have not had the foresight to guard against such 
a contingency as is upon us; but we have been content to allow 
other nations to supply us with things we should be supplying 
ourselves. 

We can no longer justify a continuance of a policy of com- 
placent self-satisfaction, amounting almost to lethargy, when 
experience is pointing so emphatically to the folly of such a 
course. Agriculture must suffer for the time being for a lack of 
these fertilizer ingredients, but agriculture will survive the 
suffering. But suppose the country were plunged suddenly into 
war, what would be the situation? Are we longer to depend upon 
others for these elements of preparedness for peace and war? 


DYESTUFF SITUATION. 


The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitz] not long since 
very foreefully brought to your attention that this country is 
being competed to buy from the German Government sufficient 
dyestuffs with which to print our money and make our postage 
and revenue stamps, and he pointed out that when we have 
received this consent of the German King, we must then go one 
step further and beg of an English King the privilege of trans- 
porting them into our own ports. Germany controls a monopoly 
of dyestuffs. England controls a monopoly of the seas, and as 
between the two it is estimated that the American users of dye- 
stuffs and dyed wares are suffering a loss of not less than a 
million dollars a day, or a total loss up to date of $430,000,000 
since the war began. Two million working men and women are 
employed in the industries which are directly dependent upon 
the use of artificial colors, and these are mostly engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton and wool, I know personally that a large 
number of the largest cotton-manufacturing establishments in 
the South are threatened with the necessity of closing down 
because of a lack of sufficient dyestuffs, and this situation is 
general in similar manufacturing industries of the country. 
Suppose these establishments shall be forced to close down, who 
can measure the loss and misery that must come as the result 
to the 2,000,000 people employed in them, and who can measure 
the effect of the closing down of the woolen and cotton mills of 
this country upon the price of wool and cotton to the producers 
thereof? It is a very serious problem. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is discussing the provision 
in the agricultural bill for the investigation into dyestuffs. Does 
the gentleman know that an American firm has solved the making 
of aniline dyes, and is making them now? 

Mr. LEVER. I know that some are making aniline dyes in 
this country. The purpose of the provision in tha agricultural 
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bill is intended to permit an investigation of such agricultural 
plants as may give promise of furnishing dyes. 

Mr. BORLAND. But the dyes used in textile goods and print- 
ing ink and paint are made from aniline which is derived from 
coal tar. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true; but there are other sources from 
which dyes can be made, which the committee hope will be dis- 
covered by proper investigation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not long ago a gentleman connected with 
this firm came here and I took him to see the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dickinson], of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and he explained to him that they were successfully making ani- 
line dyes to-day for paint and could make them for printing and 
for textile goods, and that they were taking orders for that pur- 
pose; that they did not need any particular investigation; that 
they had procured scientists from Austria and Switzerland and 
were succeeding in making aniline dyes. 

Mr. LEVER. Notwithstanding that, we are now dependent 
on Germany for dyestuffs and have been for years, and I trust 
that the small appropriation that we have in the Agricultural 
bill will be allowed to stay in, and that we may find a way of 
making ourselves independent of foreign nations in this regard. 

Mr. BORLAND. I asked him whether the industry would be 
self-sustaining, and he said it would. 

Mr. GORDON. Did not he want any protection? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that we were making a few va- 
rieties of aniline dyes in this country but not in comparison 
with the great number that were made in Germany, eighteen 
hundred, I think, 

Mr. LEVER. That is true, but that is aside from the dis- 
cussion. 

THE LIST A LONG ONE. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on almost ad infinitum pointing out 
the weaknesses which the present world condition discloses in 
our economic system. The testimony would be cumulative only. 
Sufficient has been said to convince every patriotic man in this 
Congress of the productive inefficiency of the system. What I 
desire especially to do at this time and in this connection is 
to direct the attention of the House to what I conceive to be 
the most striking fact brought to light by the Old World cata- 
clysm as touching our economic system, and it is this: The 
utter insufficiency and inadequacy of our method of marketing 
farm products. 

Let me illustrate with what happened to cotton. This is the 
most nonperishable of all farm products. The machinery for 
its distribution is well constructed and finely adjusted. It is 
our most important export crop. But gentlemen will recall 
that, at the very first appearance of danger, almost contem- 
poraneously with the first shot of the war, the machinery for 
marketing it collapsed entirely, carrying the price of cotton 
from around 13 cents per pound to 6 cents per pound. The 
market was for all practical purposes destroyed and the pro- 
ducer found himself at the mercy of the speculator and spinner. 

This experience proved most decisively that cotton possesses 
neither credit value nor holding power under the existing sys- 
tem of distribution. The short-sightedness of State and Na- 
tional legislation to provide the machinery to guard against 
such a catastrophe cost the cotton farmer incalculably, and 
what was true of cotton then is more or less true of it now, 
and is more or less true of all agricultural products. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the gentleman’s remedy; would he 
establish warehouses and give warehouse receipts? 

Mr. LEVER. I am now leading up to that conclusion. 

THE TEACHINGS ARE FINDING LODGMENT. 


These are some of the more striking facts of supreme and 
far-reaching importance which the European war brings us. 
They show how completely in many essentials we are dependent 
upon our natural competiters and how far we are from being a 
self-sustaining people. 

Mr. Chairman, the future of this country will depend upon 
the interpretation of and the use to which we put the teachings 
of these facts. I am confident that the lessons we shall draw 
from them are going to mean a new era in the economic life of 
the Nation; as it were, a declaration of agricultural and in- 
dustrial independence. 

The people are aroused to an appreciation of the situation 
as is evidenced by the suggestions and plans which come to us 
daily. The country has determined never again to allow itself 
to be found in such a condition of helpless defenselessness as is 
upon it. 


THE WORD “ PREPAREDNESS.” 

For the first time in our history the word “ preparedness ” 
has found a place in the vocabulary of all classes of people. 
It is upon the lips of all men of every shade of political opinion, 

It is true the people are thinking largely of the more spec- 
tacular aspect of the preparedness program. The daily press, 
magazines, periodicals of every description, and platforms and 
pulpits are urging Congress to prepare our country for military 
and naval defense against foreign aggression and insult. ‘The 
President is told to maintain the honor of the country and at 
the same time preserve the peace. To do this has come to 
mean in the minds of a large majority of people only an 
elaborate plan of military and naval preparedness. That 
thought of this character of preparedness should find lodgment 
first in the minds of men is but natural, The appeal to guard 
the flag, to maintain the rights and honor of the Nation on 
land and on sea, to protect its citizenship wherever found, 
reaches and arouses patriotic impulses and meets with a quick 
response. This phase of the preparedness program will con- 
tinue to hold the spot light, and yet, Mr. Chairman, we must 
not, we can not, forget that the strength of our Army and 
Navy while it may be less, can never be greater than the 
strength of the economie forces sustaining them. Military and 
naval preparedness are bedrocked always in economic pre- 
paredness. [Applause.] The South fell because of her economic 
weakness; Germany stands to-day because of her economic 
strength. The blockade brought the South to defeat, shall it 
do likewise for the Nation? 


AGRICULTURAL PREPAREDNESS, 


Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to discuss the future mili- 
tary policy of the country. That duty is assigned especially to 
others. The committee of which I am chairman is charged with 
the more prosaic but none the less important duty of initiating 
fundamentally effective policies for the agricultural prepared- 
ness, both for defense and conquest. 

The central dominating purpose of the warehouse bill is to aid 
in the mobilization of the agricultural resources of the people of 
the country to the end that the greatest degree of prosperity and 
happiness may be brought to those millions of our population 
who in the future must be relied upon to feed and clothe our 
armies, provide subsistence for our Navy, and, at the call, go 
forward themselves to defend the flag and protect the institu- 
tions which it represents. ; 


PATRIOTISM AND OWNERSHIP, 


Observation teaches us that individuals fight for that which 
they have a right to call their own. Intrinsic value does not 
determine the individual to risk the chances of combat. 

Ownership determines that. History teaches that this prin- 
ciple is all the more true of nations, and that the spirit of pro- 
prietorship is the very essence and living spark of patriotism. 
Patriotism may exist apart from proprietorship but proprietor- 
ship can not exist inseparable from patriotism. 

A man must have something to fight for if the best fighting 
of which he is capable is to be had. We fight and die for the 
flag because it symbolizes the conception of the proprietary right 
of each of us in our country. To some it may mean broad acres 
and stately mansions, to others only a small farm and a modest 
cottage, and to others still only an unmarked grave in a deserted 
family burial place, but to each and to all it embraces in its 
folds not only his ideal of his country but his claim of right to 
that ideal. [Applause.] 

The spirit of ownership measures the degree of patriotism 
and men fight hardest in whom that spirit is most highly de- 
veloped. And do not forget that it is axiomatic that the de- 
fensive strength of a nation can not be greater than the pa- 
triotism of its people. 

Col. Ingersoll said that “It takes an unusual kind of pa- 
triotism that causes a man to shoulder a rifle in defense of a 
boarding house.” Who will rise to deny the truth of this 
philosophy ? 

TENDENCIES. 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, so long as the tendencies that have 
been going on for the last quarter of a century, and are now 
going on, shall remain unchecked, the time will come when the 
major part of our population will be crowded into the apart- 
ments and boarding houses of our cities and towns, and the 
strength, conservatism, peace-loving, and law-abiding rural life, 
of which we so proudly boast, will have passed from the face 
of the earth. I am not an alarmist nor am I given to vagaries, 
but I assert it as a fact, and no student of agricultural economics 
will deny it, that rural conditions in this country are such as to 
warrant the most serious thought of the highest order of states- 
manship. 
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FARM TENANTRY INCREASING. 

Furm tenantry is rapidly increasing. Each census period 
shows more farm tenants than was shown by the preceding 
census period. 

Over one-third of our population is classed as tenants, and in 
some sections more than 60 per cent of the farmers fall within 
this classification. In my own State 43 per cent of our white 
farmers are tenants. The tendency throughout the country is 
from ownership to tenancy. Absentee landlordism is becoming 
the curse of the Nation and is gnawing at its very vitals. “ Next 
to war, pestilence, and famine, the worst thing that could happen 
to a rural community is absentee landlordism,” says Prof. Carver 
in his Principles of Rural Economics. 

Mr. Chairman, no nation has or ever can reach its highest 
and best-balanced development whose rural population is largely 
made up of tenants and laborers. There is no more vital ques- 
tion than that of farm tenancy in this country, and to my mind 
the most pressing problem of the generation is the finding of 
ways and means of increasing home ownership in rural districts. 

In the program of preparedness the conversion of one white 
farm tenant into a farm home owner is worth more, in my humble 
judgment, in the way of national defense than the addition of 
a company of well-trained Regulars to our standing Army or 
even the addition of a dreadnaught to our Navy. 


FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I direct attention to the drift of people 
from country to town. The deserted farm home stands out as a 
constant and tragic reminder that something is wrong, very 
wrong, in American rural life and conditions. People do not vol- 
untarily relinquish the proud privilege of proprietorship nor turn 
their backs upon ancestral graves to become mere tenants at 
sufferance in a city boarding house. There must be a reason 
for this unrest, so evident among our rural people, as well as 
for the increase in tenantry. 

THE CAUSE, 

What is the cause? Broadly speaking, it lies in the fact that 
the farmer has not been afforded the facilities for capitalizing 
his brains and labor to the best advantage, as have other classes 
of people. The machinery for transforming his intelligence and 
energy into profit and comfort is crude and antiquated. The 
effect to be expected is precisely what the statistics show it to 
be. The farmers’ profits are small. His educational advantages 
nre by no means comparable with such advantages of towns and 
cities. His means of communication are inadequate and highly 
expensive. His social life, and especially that of his family, is 
meager, when not entirely barren. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Does the gentleman find the tendency to 
go from the farm increasing in the Northern States along the 
northern border? 

Mr. LEVER. I am inclined to think so, although I do not 
have the figures before me. The tendency throughout the country 
is to go from the country to the town. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. At any rate in the Southern States? 

Mr. LEVER. Very largely in the Southern States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. That is rather a striking tendency, I think, and 
is true. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FESS. Has the gentleman investigated to know any par- 
ticular reason for that, with reference to what we might do in 
legislation? 

Mr. LEVER. I am coming to that point immediately. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, And yet out of the 29,000,000 people living in 
the Southern States, including Oklahoma, there are 23,000,000 
of them living in the rural districts, in territory with popula- 
tions less than 2,000, whereas in the North, East, and West, 
with 71,000,000 people, there are 10,000,000 people more living 
in cities of over 2,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very natural. The cities of the North 
have grown more rapidly than the cities in the South. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know that over 95 per 
cent of men engaged in manufacturing, industrial, and mercan- 
tile pursuits in the United States fail, and that the opportuni- 
ties afforded them are not anything like as stable or as lasting 
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as the opportunities which are afforded to the farmers of the 
country? 

Mr. LEVER. There may be more failures, I would say to the 
gentleman from Illinois, but the figures before the Committee 
on Agriculture show that the total earnings of the average farm 
in this country are only $402 a year, and as expressed by some of 
us in the committee, while the failures are not so constant or so 
spectacular, it is only a question of prolonging the agony. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did it develop before the com- 
mittee in any way that the opportunities afforded the young 
man in the city greatly exceed those afforded the young man 
who stays on the farm? 

Mr. LEVER. I will presently show the gentleman where I 
think the advantages in the city are largely greater than the 
facilities afforded the boy or the girl upon the farm, and this 
is a prime reason for parents moving into towns and cities, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And is it not true that the net 
income or profit of the farms, the good farms of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, is only 3 per cent? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know that; I have not those figures 
in mind, but I have no doubt that the statement is correct. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN, If the gentleman will refer to the hearings 
before the Agriculture Committee, he will find that the average 
return is $402, and the average family 4.6 persons, making it 2 
little less than $100 for each member of the family. That is 
the average throughout the United States. You will find that 
the average farm consists of about 75 acres, and the average 
investment of about $6,000. We are confronted with this prop- 
osition, that a farmer, with an average of 4.6 to his family, has 
an income, net, of only $402. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman states the facts exactly as 
they appear in the hearings. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. i 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that is 
true if you get to the farms in Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio and 
take the conditions in the year 1915 and the year 1916? Does 
the gentleman believe that those figures are true now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The figures were given only about three 
weeks ago. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. 
States at the present time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the report that we have from the 

partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. They were the averaze of the entire country. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I am speaking of the conditions as 
they exist to-day in States like those I have named. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In my statement I gave the average for the 
whole country; that is, the average return to the farmer and 
the average investment. 

Mr. HARDY. Does that average of $402 net for the family 
of 4.6 people mean that that is the return to the family of 
renters or to the landlord on a $6,000 investment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the return to the landlord. 
gross receipt is about $1,300. 

Mr. HARDY. If that is what the man who owns the land 
gets, what does the fellow who does not own it, who is the 
tenant, get? What is his net income? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is often true that the renter gets more 
than the landlord. That, of course, depends upon the yield and 
also upon the price for which the crop is sold. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman mean that the renter makes 
nothing? 

Mr. HAUGEN. In many instances he makes more than the 
landlord. 

Mr. LEVER. 
nothing. 

Mr. HARDY. But if you have them separated, I would like 
to know what the renter’s profits are? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The department did not give an estimate as 
to the income of the renter or the landlord. It gave the average 
income of farmers of the United States, an average of $402, and 
out of that $260 for fuel, rent, butter, and cream consumed dur- 
ing the year should be deducted. Deducting $260 from the $402 
gives the net income for 4.6 people. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one more question along that line. My 
understanding is that in the Middle West the rent of such a 
farm would be over $400, 


I do not believe they are true of such 
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And in many instances he makes less than 
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Mr: HAUGEN, That is true, but this is the: average through- 
out the country. The average income of T acres, with an aver: 
age net income of 4.6 people. 


Mr. QUIN... In such à country as we have, where people work 
very" hard, nobody makes 8402 clear on a farm, especially a 


tenant. 

Mtr HAUGEN» There is a variation. For instance, in my 
section of the country a year ago the-returns were large, while 
this-year they are small. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The question about making an average 
all over the United States is that it takes in so much of unde- 
veloped territory, The United States is practically an unde- 
veloped country, 

Mr. FHSS. I want to ask one more question: 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield. 

Mr. FESS: The chairman's statement is luminous and log- 
ical, [thinks I wondered if vou had made a comparison of those 
who would be without a home on the farm, the tenants, who I 
thinks are increasing in the country, with those in the city. Is 
the home owner in the city keeping pace with the liome owner 
in the country? 

Mr. LEVER. I have no figures on that, but my impression is 
this, I Will say to the gentleman from Ohio, that home owner - 
ship in large cities is not increasing. Unfortunately, probably 
and I am not so sure that I ought to say that but in the city 
the tendency is for people to move out of their homes into apart- 
ments amel places of that kind, where they do not have to have 
the expense and trouble to keep up the home. I feel sure that 
is true, especially of this city. 

Mr. FSS. Lam of the impression that tendency: is growing 
in the country as well as in the city. I think it is unfortunate. 

Mr. LEVER: The total population of the eity is growing as 
compared with the total population of the country, but as to 
whether or not home ownership in the city is increasing, I am 
not able to say, though I fear it is not. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. For the purpose of furnishing in- 
formation to my friend from Indiana, I will state that Iowa’s 
average is $552 for each and every farm in Iowa. That in- 
cludes 4.9 people working upon each farm, and that does not 
include interest upon the farm. The average farm value in 
Iowa is $20,060, as reported by the agents of the Agricultural 
Department. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is that gross or net? 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. That is so many farms minus. Your 
5 per cent on that would make you minus om the farms of Iowa. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does that include the accumulation of stock 
and accumulation of machinery, or does it include the net cash? 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. That makes the net, and when you 
allow 5 per cent for your: investment on 820,000 you have a 
minus now. 

Mr, LEVER, This is all very interesting, but it takes up 
too much of my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Just one word. In keeping books in the 
department, everything consumed on the farm is charged to 
the farmer, including fuel and rent. Out of the 8402 net you 
must deduct the $260 which is charged to and which is included’ 
in the gross receipts. 

Mr. LEVER: While this is an interesting proposition, let me 
get back to what is the cuuse of this drift of population from 
country to town and this increase of farm tenantry we find in 
the country. Broadly speaking, it lies in the fact that the 
farmer” has not been afforded’ facilities: for capitalizing: his 
brain and labor to the best advantage. 

Mr. 
ropidty increasing? :! 

Mr. LAVER: Fortunately; and I am optimistic: enough to 
believe that the time is almost 

Mr. FESS: I know of some causes where the educational 
facilities are superior to those in the city, but those are ex- 
ceptional 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not also true that the taxes increase 
correspondingly, and that the taxes at the present time nearly 
equal the profit from the farm? My recollections are that the 
sentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] indicated that in his sec- 
tion of the country the taxes amount to 51.50 an aere. 

Mr: MOSS of Indiana. That is very true, but it is due to the 
inequality of the tax laws. While our real estate has increased 
160 per cent in the last 10 years, it also shows that the personal 
property: decreased. That shows a large amount of perjury is 
going on in Indiana ; that is what that shows. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman, to get back to my line 
of thought, the farmer's bank account does not permit him to 
surround and equip his home with the comforts of modern 
conveniences. His means of procuring: credit: are exceedingly: 


limited, and when available at all it comes at exorbitant and 
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ruinous prices. The conservative: banker hesitates as to his 
security both» with respect to land and to its products. The 
security is admittedly, gilt-edged, but it is in such form as to 
be hard to realize upon and. of course, not easily) negotiable; 
To the banker the best security is thut which combines safety 
with quick convertibility’ into cash. Neither land nor the 
products. of land under the present system of finance possess- 
these lüghly desirable and necessary characteristics: of a best 
security; 

This situation results in the door of the bank being too often 
closed to the farmer. His only: other source of: credit too fre- 
quently Lies with the usurer and the lien merchant, and he 
must at times have credit and hence must turn to these sources. 

Some months ago the editor of the Progressive Farmer, the 
Hon. Clarence: Poe, one of the profoundest students of farm 
econòmics- in the country, printed in his paper a comparison 
of the average cash price with the average time price for eight 
staple- necessities: of the farm home in the South. I submit 
herewith that comparison, showing the increase per cent of 
time price over cush price for each article. 


He says: 
Now, what does this mean? It means that the average difference 


between “ time 


per centy or six- . 
State says bankers and money-! 


poor 5 
rich. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

P Mr: LEVER. I would be glad to yield, but I am pressed forr 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then I will compress what I want 
to ask of the gentleman into one question: 
| Mr: LEVER.. Very well. 
| Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether: 
or not any other industry known to the gentleman owns as 
‘much bank deposits of the country as the farmer? 

Mr: LEVER. That is not the case in my part of the country. 
It is probably true of the gentleman’s country. Then Mr. Poe 
goes on to show that this condition is typical of a number of 
Southern States, and some personal investigation upon my own 
‘part demonstrates the accuracy of bis information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the: gentleman: yield 
there? 

Mr. LEVER... Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that in South Carolina 
you have a system of different prices based on cash and time 
payments? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly we have; and in most Southern 
States with which I am familiar: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is entirely different from the sit- 
uation in the country where I live. There is one price, except 
in a few instances, where cut-price stores have been established. 

Mr: LEVER. There is a time price and a cash price in prac- 
tically every one of the Southern States. 

Mr. STAFFORD). What is the time upon which these prices 
are based? 

Mr; LEVER.. Usually from four months to six months. 

Where: these conditions prevail vou will see that the average 
farmer, in whose breast the spirit of home ownership beats as 
strongly as it does in yours, walks with the shackles of the pri- 
vate usurer and the rapacious lien merchant upon his ankles. 

Gentlemen of the House, I ask in all solemnity: if any profes- 
sion anywhere can survive under such a deadening handicap? Is 
it strange that farm tenantry is increasing? Is it strange that 
the deserted farm home breaks so constantly upon the vision? 
Is it strange that the farmer cries out in revolt against these 
conditions? Now; what is the remedy? 

Mr. HARD T. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 
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Mr. HARDY. I agree with the gentleman's statement as to 
the conditions he speaks of and the tenant farmer, The fact 
that the merchant makes these charges is due, is it not, to the 
fact that the man who pays must make up for the man who does 
not. pay? ` 

Mr. LEVER, It is due to several causes, I think the gentle- 
man will find, when I have finished my statement, that my 
remedy is broad enough to cover the situation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Along the line of the gentleman’s 
statement, let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not a matter of record that the 
farmer pays the highest rate of interest of any man engaged 
in any line of industry in this country? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. That is the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not the case, if the gentleman will 
permit me. in the district that I formerly represented, where 
the farmers of Waukesha paid 4 per cent less than what the 
people were paying in the city of Milwaukee, 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman comes from a section of country 
that has more weaith than some other sections of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; no doubt the per capita of wealth is 
greater there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit another question? i 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the average rate 
of interest paid by farmers is something less than 7 per cent? 

Mr. LEVER. No. I think it is more than 8 per cent on farm 
land, and on short loans much higher. Some of the testimony 
before our joint committee showed that some short loans bore 
an interest rate of 2,000 per cent. Of course, that is exceptional. 

THE FARMER MUST HAVE CHEAPER CREDIT. 


Since the establishment of land-grant colleges more than half 
a century ago the Government has been aiding in teaching the 
farmer more profitable production, In this effort nearly $200,- 
000,000 has been expended. The work has justified itself in the 
rich results which it has brought. But it is only recently that 
any effort has been made to aid the farmer in the economic dis- 
tribution of that which he produces. I think I may be pardoned” 
in the pride which I feel in the authorship of the original item 
in the annual appropriation bill which carries the funds and 
authority for this kind of work. If permitted to develop gradu- 
ally and soundly, the time will come when our system of dis- 
tributing farm products will be as efficient as is our system of 
producing them. [Applause,] 

But, Mr. Chairman, agriculture may be described as a tripod. 
The first leg we call production, the second distribution, the 
third finance. Each of these are absolutely essential to a 
proper support of the system. We have done much, as I have 
pointed out, for production; something for distribution; but we 
have done nothing in the way of adequately providing for the 
support of the other leg of the tripod. We have left the farmer 
to do this, and the task is too big for him. He is entitled to the 
help of the Government in the undertaking. Money, it must be 
remembered, or credit, is as necessary in cheap production as 
is science. Likewise no system of economic distribution of farm 
products can be worked out which is not based upon the gradual 
distribution of such products as the demand requires them, and 
gradual distribution is an utter impossibility except as money 
or credit makes it possible. 

To illustrate: The farmer who places a lien upon his crop 
before it is planted and obligates himself for the repayment of 
it at a fixed time in the fall by that very act denies himself 
any voice whatsoever in fixing the price of the crop, which rep- 
resents the efforts of his brain and labor for the year. He is 
forced to sell by the nature of his obligation without regard to 
the market price prevailing. The products of his labor are 
undergoing consumption during 12 months of the year, but the 
process of distribution from the hands of the farmer into the 
channels of commerce covers a period only of from 3 to 5 
months. Such a system, the outgrowth of the farmers’ financial 
necessities, must inevitably result in weighing down the market 
during this period of forced sale, causing lower prices and tre- 
mendous aggregate losses. This bill undertakes to provide a 
meaus by which the period of distribution of farm products may 
be lengthened and the inevitable glut upon the market under 
the present system reduced to a minimum. We are trying to 
give to certain agricultural products a holding power, a bor- 
rowing character, which they do not and can never possess 
under the existing system of distribution, It is axiomatic that 


no great betterment in rural conditions can take place until 
some system is devised which gives to the farmer complete 
ownership of the products of his soil and assures him a voice 
in fixing the price at which he is willing to part with that which 
he labors to produce. Such a system must rest fundamentally 
upon the ability of the farmer to procure easier and cheaper 
credit at the critical marketing periods of a given crop. 
LONG-TERM CREDITS, 


Mr. Chairman. substantial progress is being made in this direc- 
tion. The last Congress created a joint committee of the Senate 
and House—six Members from each body—to study the whole 
subject of rural credits and to report back to the two Houses of 
Congress a plan for the inauguration of a system of rural 
credits adapted to American needs and conditions. I had the 
honor to be one of the six to serve upon that committee from 
the House of Representatives. This committee early in January 
reported to the two Houses of Congress the results of its efforts, 
recommending a comprehensive system of land-mortgage credits, 
which will provide for amortization payments of principal on 
long-time loans at low rates of interest. We have furnished the 
framework upon which the two Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate will build their system. ‘The 
Senate committee has already reported. The House committee 
will do so shortly, so that it is safe to say that a system of long- 
term credits is assured. 

SHORT-TERM CREDITS. 

The bill reported by the joint committee does not undertake to 
establish a system of personal, short-term credits. It deals only 
with long-term loans based upon farm mortgages. This is not 
sufficient to completely solve the problem. It will greatly help 
and means immeasurable good to the country. 

But to reach the most comprehensive solution of the difficulty 
under which agriculture exists it is necessary that provision be 
made, probably in a series of substantive laws and amendments 
to existing laws, which will provide these short-time loans which 
must be available to the farmer to enable him to procure that 
easier and cheaper credit at those critical marketing periods, to 
which reference has been made already. 

THE AVAILABILITY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen, my studies of rural-credits systems in other coun- 
tries and my understanding of conditions in this country have 
brought me to the conclusion that, for the present at least, we 
shall have to look largely to the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve System for the machinery for furnishing short-term credits 
to the farmer. 

It will be recalled that in the consideration of the Federal 
reserve act the question of extending the privilege of rediscount 
to agricultural paper was for many weeks the chief point of 
discussion among Members of this body. It was at last agreed 
that the farmer was entitled to this privilege along with the 
commercial interests of the country, and section 13 of that 
act embodies the principle of this agreement. As the bill left 
the House, the rediscount privilege for farm paper was limited 
to 90-day paper. The Senate increased this to six months. I 
do not believe the country has yet realized the tremendous possi- 
bilities for good that lie in this section as the system affects 
agriculture. A liberal interpretation by the Federal Reserve 
Board of this section, if supplemented by wise action upon the 
part of the people themselves, will result, in my judgment, in 
revolutionizing the present system of the distribution of agri- 
cultural products, and for the first time put the farmer in posi- 
tion to be the master of the products of his brain and brawn. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The law also provides for loaning 
money on a farm mortgage, does it not? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; but that has not been availed of to any 
great extent, I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the term of credit to the 
farmer is six months, whereas to the ordinary business man 
it is only three months. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Congress passed a law providing for 
Federal reserve banks, but is it not a fact that the Federal 
reserve banks will not discount papers for a farmer? 

Mr. LEVER. If a farmer’s note is secured by proper col- 
lateral, such as a terminal-warehouse receipt, the reserve banks 
will rediscount such notes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Federal reserve act itself 
does not provide that a farmer's note shall be secured by any 
collateral, does it? 

Mr. LEVER. It does not. That is a ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I will say to gentlemen of the committee that 
the time which I have allotted to myself is nearly exhausted, 
and I must hurry along. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not true that the restrictions placed 
on farmers’ loans are largely due to the regulations of the 
Federal reserve banks? i 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And that by more liberal construction of the 
provisions of the law the Federal Reserve Board could make it 
easier for the farmers and the banks in this respect? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The gentleman had reference to the 
Federal-reserve rate of 3 per cent. 

Mr. LEVER. The commodity rate; yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. In regard to the clause in the Federal 
reserye act providing that they can take care of farmers’ paper, 
our experience in the West is that these loans have to be ob- 
tained through the local banks. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. And the governor of the Federal reserve 
banks for Minneapolis explained in a long letter that while he 
was trying to give preference to farmers’ paper, he said he had 
to make these loans to the local banks, and the local banks 
charge just as much as the local market will permit, regardless 
of the fact that the Federal reserve bank charges them a low 
rate. 

Mr. LEVER. I was coming to that. Already the Federal 
Reserve Board has done much to vitalize this section. On the 
3d of last September the board established a preferential rate 
on commodity paper and defined such paper as a note, draft, or 
bill of exchange secured by warehouse terminal receipts, or 
shipping documents covering approved and readily marketable 
nonperishable staples, properly insured. This especial privilege 
for agricultural paper was extended to the member banks only 
on condition that the rate of interest, including commissions 
charged the maker of the note, did not exceed 6 per cent per 
annum. Many of the banks accepted this privilege, and the 
farmer for the first time got a glimpse of 6 per cent money. It 
is the first time, Mr. Speaker, in the history of this country 
that the farmer's note, secured by definite collateral, is given 
a preference over commercial paper in the matter of interest 
rate, and to my mind herein lies the beginning of a new era 
in farm short-term credits in this country, with all that this 
must mean to the prosperity and happiness of rural communities. 

Mr. HELGESEN rose. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, in a moment I am sure I will come to 
the point which the gentleman from North Dakota has in mind. 

Frederick A. Davenport, professor of law and politics in 
Hamilton College, after a journey through the South Atlantic 
States, has this to say in the Outlook about conditions as he 
found them: 

But no proof of the powerful helpfulness of the Government at Wash- 
ington ever crossed the vision of the South like that which the Federal 
Reserve Bank System has afforded in the use of the national credit to 
stabilize the great cotton Industry. No single event has done so much 
to a the sympathy of the South with the National Government. 
Cotton is no longer simply a commodity, but a basis of security. ‘The 
cotton warehouse receipts represent an indestructible quality, and so 
highly important an article in the balance of international trade that 
as a basis of agricultural loans there is nothing superior. The er 
rate of interest and the sense of relicf and freedom which have come to 
countless plain homes in the South augurs well for their future devotion 
to the Nation. Everywhere I heard the Federal Reserve System praised. 
And this the South owes to the Federal Government. 

Here we have the unbiased opinion of a student of economics, 
who says in powerful descriptive language what every southern 
Member of Congress knows to be the facts. It will be noted 
that “the powerful helpfulness” to which Prof. Davenport 
refers is afforded through the Federal Reserve System, which 
permits cotton to become for the first time not simply a com- 
modity but a basis of security. The warehouse bill is intended 
to provide the machinery through which farm products may get 
the full benefit of the Federal reserve act. Without this great 
piece of constructive legislation we should have nothing to build 
upon. Elevator receipts, warehouse receipts for grain, cotton, 
and other nonperishable products would have no special value, 
because without the Federal reserve act they would have no 
properly regulated credit reservoirs with which to relate them- 
selves. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan rose. 

Mr. LEVER. My friend will pardon me. I must hurry 
through. But, Mr. Chairman, with the facilities for credit which 


this act affords the farmer it would be almost eriminal if we 
did not provide the additional legislation necessary to enable 
him to reach them, and that is just what we are proposing to 
do in this bill. We are seeking in this legislation to agricul- 
turalize somewhat the reserve system; and this bill, in fact, 
from the standpoint of agriculture, is but a necessary legitimate 
adjunct to and result of the reserve system. 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE RESERVE ACT. 


In issuing its commodity rate the reserve board has given as 
liberal interpretation as is probably possible to section 13, and 
while great good has come from this section already the fact 
remains that a great many banks in certain sections of the 
country, unwilling to educate the people to 6 per cent interest, 
refused to accept the privileges thus afforded them by the com- 
modity rate. This situation, it seems to me, has made it neces- 
sary that the reserve act be amended in such a way as to allow 
reserve banks to discount directly such paper as is made eligible 
for the commodity rate. Such an amendment would allow n 
farm note secured by a proper warehouse receipt discount at a 
reserve bank, and the result would be that member banks which 
now refuse to discount such notes would be forced to do so or 
else run the risk of losing a large part of their patronage. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Surrh] has such a bill pend- 
ing before the Banking and Currency Committee, and I trust 
we may have the opportunity to vote upon it at this session of 
Congress. If member banks are not farsighted enough to realize 
that the prosperity of. agriculture is the basis of all other pros- 
perity, I think the big-stick policy of knocking their eyes open 
to a fact which is as much to their interest as it is to the farmer 
himself is justified. 

ADDITIONAL MACHINERY NECESSARY. 


But for the farmer to be able to avail himself of the existing 
privileges of the reserve system and the larger and wider 
privileges accruing to him under such an amendment it is neces- 
sary that machinery shall be afforded him which automatically 
converts his perfectly safe but nonliquid security into an equally 
safe but at the same time negotiable credit asset. The chief 
difficulty with the security which the farmer has to offer as 
collateral for loans is to be found not in its inherent weakness 
but in its nonliquid and otherwise unattractive form. If Con- 
gress intends or desires to furnish to agriculture the same facil- 
ity for credit which the reserve act now affords to commerce, 
ways and means must be devised which will give to agricultural 
security those same characteristics as have enabled the security 
of the merchant and other classes of people always to command 
credit. To meet this situation, to give negotiability to the paper 
of the farmer, we propose under the terms of the warehouse bill 
te set up a system of warehouses licensed and bonded under 
.Federal authority for the storage of specified, nonperishable 
agricultural products. And upon such products, so stored, uni- 
form receipts will issue, the grades and weights of the prod- 
ucts specified therein having been determined previously by 
licensed weighers and graders in accordance with Government 
standards. The machinery is simple, and experience shows it to 
be effective. 

What is it? It contemplates a warehouse, bonded and under 
the control of a bonded and licensed warehouseman, to safe- 
guard the product or security. It provides for the licensed 
weigher and grader which guarantees impartial and competent 
judgment as to the quantity and quality of the product. The 
quality of the product is measured by the Government stand- 
ard of grade, which assures both correctness and uniformity of 
measurement. 

Each and all of these important and essential facts find ex- 
pression in the face of the storage or warehouse receipt. The 
workability of the entire plan depends ultimately and neces- 
sarily upon the absolute integrity of this receipt and especial 
care has been taken to see to it that the receipt in all cases 
speaks the facts with unquestioned verity. To be certain that 
such a receipt is provided we have followed as closely as pos- 
sible the form of receipt issued under the uniform warehouse 
receipts act, in force in 31 States of the Union, which has be- 
come more or less a standard form in the channels of commerce. 

HARDING'S INDORSEMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any one member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board who more than any other understands agricultural 
conditions and needs, it is the Hon. W. P. G. Harding, who him- 
self began life in a country yillage. He knows country people 
and sympathizes with them. His services to agriculture as a 
member of the board can never be appreciated fully, and his 
indorsement of any proposal touching agriculture must carry 
great weight. I have discussed with him the provisions of this 
bill and submitted it to him for his mature thought which he 
expresses in a letter to me which I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion at this time. 


The letter is as follows: 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, February 1, 1916. 
My Dran Mr. Laver: I have received your letter of January 25 in- 
closing copy of bill (H. R. 9419) known as the United States Ware- 
house Act, together with your analysis of it. 


1916. 
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It Is generally recognized by banks and other financial institutions 
that cotton, which when properly warehoused can be held without de- 
terioration for many years, and which is always readily marketable at 
a price, affords more satisfactory security for loans than patapi any 

cl 


other commodity, but the difficulty hitherto has been the lack of a satis- 
factory warehouse receipt. ‘The physical conditions attached to the 
warehouse must be considered, It must be so constructed as to afford 
adequate protection from the elements for cotton stored in it and it 
should be built in such a manner and of such materials as to provide 
for its contents a low insurance rate. The ownersbip and management 
of the warehouse must be responsible so that holders of receipts for 
goods stored in it may feel assured that the commodities represented 
y the receipts will, under all circumstances, be in the warehouse 
awaiting the return of the receipts. Furthermore, the banks and others 
making loans against warehouse receipts for cotton must be protected 
against adverse Hens, anil must be. satisfied that the pledgor of the 
commodities covered by the receipt has a good and legal title to such 
commodities. The hill seems to recognize all of these points and it 
provides for proper inspection ef warehouses, for the exercise of reason- 
able care on the pert of the owners of warehouses receiving goods for 
storage, and further protects holders of recelpts by requiring tbat the 
warehouses be bonded. For some years past there has been no difficulty 
in arranging loans at reasonable interest rates, on cotton stored in 
large warehouses at the ports and other concentrating points, but there 
have been practically no facilities for zetting loans, except through local 
agencies, on cotton stored in warehouses at the numerous interlor towns 
thronghout the cotton belt. although after making due allowance for 
the cost of transporting cotton to market, there Is no reason why the 
cotton at small interior towns should not be just as good collateral as 
that stored ic a warehouse at Houston, New Orleans. or Memphis. 

The proposed Federal warehouse act will, in my opinion, tend to 
make cotton stored at interior points available as collateral for loans 
without the intermediation of local banks, and will broaden very ma- 
terially the market for loans secured by warehouse receipts for cotton. 
The consumption of à cotton crop is a process which is going on 
through all of the 12 months of the year, but the marketing of the 
crop. as far ns the producer is concerned, is, generally speaking. a 
matter that involves only 3 or 4 months. The result has been that 
a muss of cotton comes on the market within n short period when 
prices are depressed under the weight of the offerings, so that the 

rodueer does not get the benefit of the averabe price covering the 
ull 12 months“ riod. Proper warehouse laws and adequate ware- 
house facilities will invite abundant offerings of money to be loaned 
on cctton, and will enable producers to become a factor in determining 
the price of cotton and to exercise some discretion in selling. Should 
the bill become u law, warehousemen will not be compelled to take a 
Federal license, but can use their own judgment, and there will be 
ample opportunity to test its practical workings without hardship to 
anyone. In my opinion warehouses having a Federal license will do 
more business throughont the year than will the nonlicensed ware- 
houses, and I think the result will be that in the long run practically 
all warebousemen will comply with the requirements of the act in 
order to share in its benefits. 

As requested, 1 inclose herewith a copy of the Federal Reserve 
Board's commodity loan regulation. 

Very truly, yours, W. P. G. HARDING. 

Hon. A. F. Lever, 

Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The bill meets every condition laid down by Mr. Harding for 
insuring the integrity of the receipt. It sets up a credit instru- 
ment, which this great economist describes as sufficient to meet 
all the requirements. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
warehouse bill? 

Mr. LEVER. The warehouse bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like te ask if Mr. Harding indorsed 
the bill as it was recently amended by the committee, which 
eliminates the grading of grain except grain that enters into 
interstate commerce, which will do away with the grading, as 
practically none of the stored grain will be held to be in inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that the matter was submitted to 
him before the committee had passed upon that, so that he 
does not touch upon that subject. 


UNIFORMITY OF RECEIPT. 


It is a well-known principle in economics that standardized, 
uniform security always is most negotiable and always com- 
mands the lowest rate of interest. A Federal warehouse law 
insures beyond doubt uniformity in character of warehouses, 
uniformity in methods of inspection, uniformity in methods of 
weighing and grading, uniformity in the standard of measure- 
ment—grade—and above all, and more important than all, 
such a system provides for a uniform warehouse receipt, or 
credit instrument, for the same product in every State in the 
Union. Each receipt, whether issued from a warehouse in 
Teaxas or in South Carolina for a like product will carry on 
its face the same story and will be issued under the same rules 
and regulations and protected by the same law. Such a receipt 
must be of the highest collateral value and it is my belief that 
it would flow at once into the general system of securities and 
become realizable upon at any time in the general market of 
securities, 


THE OPINION OF A LEVEL-HBADED AGRICULTURAL STUDENT. 


Mr, Chairman, I am not alone in my judgment upon this 
point. I wish to quote from a statement of the Hon. Clarence 


The gentleman refers to the 


Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer, in commenting upon ain 
article of mine appearing in his paper last October: 


One of the most important articles that the Progressive Farmer has 
ever printed—thbat is our opinion of the letter from Congressman A. F. 
Lever, on another page, explaining the provisions of the proposed Fed- 
eral warehouse law, a measure to whose support all American farmers 
should quickly rally. 

The advantages of the plan should be self-evident. It will stand- 
ardize the cotton-warehouse receipt and make it literally “as good as 
gold ” as collateral paper. It will insure scientific grading of ail cotton 
stored in such warehouses and thereby save the farmers millions of 
dollars—millions now being lost, as Mr. Laver points out, as a result 
of shrewd, unfair graders taking advantage of the pavers ignorance. 
and millions more lost as a result of incompetent buyers grading too 
low in order to protect themselves from their own ignorance. 

We have already been urging farmers to establish State warehouse 
Systems, and expect to continue to do se, for as Mr. Laver points out, 
there will be plenty left for the States to do in warehousing and mar- 
keting after this national measure is passed. But the first great need, 
as we see it, is the passage of this national warehouse law, If each 
State has a separate system without responsibility to the National 
Government, one State might be lax in enforcing its rules, might be too 
careless in licensing graders, might be too negligent in sa egoardtng 
receipts, ete. And then, as Mr. Lever says, the bad receipt might 
injure the credit of the good one. But with national supervision and 
control, and the reputation for thorough and scientific work, utterly 
free from politics, for which the national Department of Agricultural 
has a reputation, the warehouse receipt would be absolutely unques- 
tioned as collateral, and money would be available in unlimited quan- 
tities not only through the Federal Reserve System, but from all the 
great financial centers where dollars are always seeking investment 
on safe security. 


In a later editorial, Mr. Poe again calls attention very strik- 


ingly to the desirability of a Federal warehouse system for farm 
products and points out the greater advantages of such a system. 


A NATIONAL WAREHOUSE LAW NEEDED. 


Great as are the advantages resulting from the action of a single 
State, however, we are convinced that they will be doubled when we 
get a national warebouse law such as that advocated by Senator Hoge 
Surru and Representative Lever in the last session of Congress, 
and doubled again when all the States in the South join in passing 
warehouse laws. 

The advantages of having a general national law need only be con- 
sidered to be admitted. No State government in the South, so far as 
we know, has worked out any plan for civil service or for divorcing 

ublic office from the party “spoils system,” and for this reason it is 

ichly important that graders and warehouse inspectors be licensed 
and controlled by the Bureau of Markets of the National Department 
of Agriculture, t is still more necessary in order to Insure uniformity 
of methods—uniformity in ding methods and uniformity of rales 
as to what constitutes a satisfactory warehouse. 5 

What we are after is getting a system whereby a warehouse receipt 
wili be as good collateral as a Government bond in New York and other 
money markets, and in order to effect this result it is necessary to 
have this national supervision Otherwise there will be variations in 
standards and consequent confusion and uncertainty as to just what 
a warehouse receipt means, and there will be the danger that the 
pot Sma system in some Btates will fall a prey to poiitics and in- 

ciency, 

“4 THE SYSTEM IS COOPERATIVE AND PERMISSIVE. 

I wish to emphasize that the provisions of this bill are per- 
missive and in no sense compulsory. No warehouse is forced 
to come into the system. That is left entirely to the individual 
wishes of each warehouseman. He will determine the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the situation. We have deliberately 
made the bill permissive rather than compulsory. 

I wish also to point out very distinctly that the system pro- 
posed here can not interfere with any system organized under 
State or local authority. I recognize the value of State and 
local systems of warehousing farm products and I would not 
in the least hamper them. I believe emphatically that there is 
ample work for both systems to do and that the two will quickly 
harmonize their efforts and aims. 


AMBITIOUS PROGRAM. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the first step at this session of Congress 
in the direction of agricultural preparedness. It is a most im- 
portant step in rural-credits legislation. 

Immediately following it will come the grain-grading bill. 
A little later will follow the cotton- standards and cotton-futures 
bills, And soon, we understand, the Committee on Banking 
and Curreney is to report the land-mortgage credit bill. All of 
these proposed measures nim at the very vitals of the country’s 
agricultural problems and provide a fundamental basis of 
solution of them. 

This is the most ambitious program of agricultural legisla- 
tion ever proposed in this or any other law-making body, and 
if these suggestions shall be written into law we shall have 
given evidence of a spirit of willingness to do for our farmers 
what European countries have done for theirs. This is the most 
the farmer asks to be done, It is the least we can afford to do. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I recognize the argument for Federal legisla- 
tion for a rural-credit system, but I am not fully persuaded that 
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the argument is just as strong for a Federal warehouse system. 
Would not the State take care of that? 


Mr. LEVER. The same argument that is of force for the 
establishment of a national-bank system, in my judgment, would 
apply to a system for Federal warehouses. I think there is 
necessity for both. I feel certain in my own mind that a 
receipt issued from a federally supervised warehouse would pos- 
sess a much higher credit value than if issued from a State- 
controlled warehouse, 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The gentleman would not put the 
warehouse outside of the uniform standard of quality and con- 
dition, 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. - 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. And inasmuch as your bill calls for 
a Federal grading and a Federal standard, that goes along with 
the Federal receipts, and gives it a much higher credit value 
than would a State-warehouse system. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell how many 
States have a warehouse system? 

Mr. LEVER. There are 31 States that have adopted the 
uniform warehouse receipts act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should think that they might 
work together. 

Mr. LEVER. They will. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think that the State 
banks could give the necessary accommodation for this form of 
paper without asking the Federal reserve banks to do it? 

Mr. LEVER. We face a fact and not a theory; they are not 
doing it. We might make them, but they are not doing it. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 1 hour and 
14 minutes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rupry having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4432. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914; and 

S. 5407. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due 
the Government by the city of Augusta, Ga. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Duro]. 


COOPERATION IN DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, in order to obtain success in 
the farming industry the farmers must adopt cooperative meth- 
ods. The big question is how to avoid waste in production and 
distribution. Every producer and every consumer is deeply 
interested in this vital question. The annual production of the 
American farm amounts to $13,000,000,000. In the distribution 
of these products the railroads receive 3.8 per cent, the selling 
expense is 9.2 per cent, waste in selling is 12 per cent, and the 
dealer's profit is 28.0 per cent, while the producers share is 
46.1 per cent. 

It will be seen that it costs more to distribute the products 
than it does to produce them. The burden of looking after dis- 
tribution must largely be assumed by the producer. The con- 
sumer should aid the producer in an effort to protect the dis- 
tribution from unfair charges from the time the products leave 
the farm until they reach the consumer. If the producer fails 
to look after his market the speculator will assume the func- 
tions of distribution and pocket the profits. 

The farmer of to-day is violating the rules of modern busi- 
ness in the distribution of his crops. As soon as the crop is 
harvested he, too often, puts it on the market when it is not 
needed for consumption. ‘The consumer does not want these 
overplus products when the market is oversupplied. It is then 
wanted by the speculator. The crop should go to the consumer 
only as fast as it is needed for consumption. 

The farmers through cooperative organization ought to hold 
their products and sell them only as fast as the consuming public 
needs them. By so doing they would supply the market ac- 
cording to demand. The successful manufacturer does not rush 
his products to the consumer regardless of the demand, but 
holds them and thus feeds the demand. This is what every 
other business is doing except the farmer, 


The farmer in protecting his own interest should not stop 
with production, but should follow his product to the end of 
distribution, because distribution for him is as important as 
production. For the want of cooperation the farmer is being 
forced to turn his product over to the speculator. 

Local production for local consumption is no longer feasible. 
The local dealers will not buy the farmers’ stock for local con- 
sumption for fear the packers will refuse to sell him supplies. 
The local dealers, therefore, recognize the fact that the farmers’ 
sales do not make a continuous supply for the market. They 
turn to the packers because they furnish a regular supply for 
the consuming public. 

The trusts that deal in coal, oil, coffee, sugar, beef, and 
lumber, and the manufacturing plants are all careful to follow 
their products to the consumer, and by so doing they are pre- 
venting waste and are crowding out the speculator. New oil 
fields do not lower the price of oil; new coal mines do not lower 
the price of coal; overproduction of manufactured articles sel- 
dom lowers the price to the consumer, because the- supply is 
1 regulated to meet the market at prices arbitrarily 


Thus it has become a part of business methods to see that the 
supply does not exceed the demand. The railroads, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the bankers, the trust operators, the gov- 
ernmental patentees each reach the consumer without any real 
competition and without going through the speculative operators. 

The farmer, however, unmindful of these methods continues 
doing business in the same old way. He gluts the market and 
forces a sale where there is no demand. He fails to enter into 
distribution, while the speculator takes charge of these activities 
for his own profit. Who has not seen the farmer with his load 
of hay or wood standing on the street corner waiting for a 
buyer? Such methods violate every rule of modern business. 

The individual method of reaching the consumer is rapidly 
passing. The corporation method is giving way to the coopera- 
tive system which is now rapidly coming into common use. 

Denmark has made great progress in the development of 
cooperative buying and selling agencies. These societies have 
experts who make tests of seeds for the farmers and give them 
advice in the improved and scientific methods of farming. The 
Danish farmer does not individually buy his supplies nor does 
he individually sell his products. 

The cooperative societies engage in the distribution of the 
products of the farm and likewise in buying the supplies for 
the farmers. His grain, hogs, poultry, eggs, butter, and vege- 
tables are all handled by the cooperative societies. It is said 
that 95 per cent of the Danish farmers are members of the 
cooperative dairies which are now selling about $1,000,000 
worth of butter per week to the English customers. They have 
cooperative slaughterhouses, cooperative bakeries, and coopera- 
tive export associations as well as cooperative buying and selling 
agencies. In fact, in every line of trade cooperation exists. 

This system has made Denmark rich In its agricultural devel- 
opment, and it is said that 89 per cent of the Danish farmers 
own their own homes. Germany has also made a great success 
in the development of her selling and buying agencies. 

In this country we are rapidly developing this system of dis- 
tribution, yet it must be conceded that the cooperative system 
in this country is in its infancy. The fruit growers of the 
country acting individually made a failure of marketing the 
crops. The California Orange Growers’ Protective Union was 
established in 1885. For the want of loyalty among its members 
it was overtaken by failure. 

In 1898 the task was again assumed, but the spirit of disioy- 
alty carried it down in defeat. In 1895 it was reorganized and 
achieved partial success. In 1905 the California State Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange was organized and has successfully estab- 
lished a stable and permanent market for the fruit growers of 
that State. It has its legal department, its insurance depart- 
ment, its box-manufacturing department, and is annually ship- 
ping 20,000 carloads of fruit. 

Likewise the Florida citrus exchanges have reached a high 
stage of development. The walnut groves of California. the 
Georgia fruit exchanges, the apple growers of Oregon, all are 
examples of a successful business conducted under a cooperative 
system. 

Wherever the cooperative associations have reached the high- 
est stage of development they have forced loyalty among their 
members by contracts providing for annual delivery of the 
products and providing for damages for failure to comply with 
the contract. Such contractural provisions have played an im- 
portant part in compelling loyalty, and have successfully with- 
stood the attacks of the middlemen and speculators. 

The by-laws of these institutions provide for a division of the 
profits resting on a basis of patronage, thus eliminating the 
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capitalists. These institutions have passed the experimental 
stages. Whenever the products of the farm can be handled 
through the cooperative channel we will no longer have the fluc- 
tuations that now exists in the prices. Distribution reduced to 
a scientific basis in the city of New York would save the con- 
sumers of that city $75,000,000 per year. - 

This bill carries an appropriation of $24,501,093 for the pur- 
pose of aiding the American farmer. A great part of these 
funds are to be used for investigating purposes. These in- 
vestigations are going on every year, and are never finished. 
The bill is long on investigation and short on the diffusion 
of knowledge. We need everyday, practical, common-sense 
methods of imparting the results of these investigations to the 
farmers. 

It is evident that the farmers have sustained great losses 
in their failure to engage In the distribution of their products, 
and the Agricultural Department is likewise failing to distribute 
the result of its investigations. 

The farmer is not so much interested in the scientific phases 
of the investigations, but he is deeply interested in the practical 
things and wants to know how to get results. He knows how to 
raise good crops and is well educated in matters of production. 
He knows that he is raising great crops, but this does not assist 
him in getting a fair return for his labors. How does he know 
where and when to ship his products, how to avoid a glutted mar- 
ket, and how to obtain a good market? 

At present the termina! market constitutes his greatest trouble. 
Here the speculator and trafficker gather, so that they may cast 
lots and barter on the products of his toil. Give him less in- 
vestigation and more common-sense knowledge about markets 
and help him to get an honest, stable price for his product. 

He needs help on transportation, help at the terminals, rather 
than investigations to be carried on under the terms of this bill. 
He knows the Shipping Trust, the Eleyator Trust, and operators 
on boards of trade, dealing in futures, without intent to deliver, 
are all exacting from him undue profits. 

As a part of my remarks I am inserting a scholarly discussion 
by former Congressman John E. Kelley, of Pierre, S. Dak., show- 
ing how the farmer is robbed by the Shipping Trust and market 
raiders: 


Grain prices throughout the world have been the highest known for 
40 years. Yet, owing to the Shipping Trust and the American Terminal 
Elevator Trust, the American mers have been selling, in many in- 
stances, below the cost of production. Oats throughout the Northwest, 
for more than 100 days after the opening of the markets this year, sold 
for 25 to 26 cents per bushel, and in many instances even less. All of 
this time, with the exception of just a few days, American oats sold 
in Liverpool at 744 to 75 cents for 32 pounds. “ New clipped, American, 
fag weep 45 pounds, 4s. 43d. to 4s. 5d.“ Thus, while American oats 
sold in Liverpool for 75 cents per bushel, and the American farmers 
were ertting at the same time but an average of 25 cents, who got the 
remaining cents per bushel? Here are the figures: The market 
raiders got 23 cents per bushel of it and the Shipping Trust took 16 
cents par bushel, in addition often to the regular rates before the war. 
The other 11 cents per bushel were absorbed in local elevator rates, 
lake rates, insurance, over-seas and locally. The Government furnishes 
the insurance, which has avera 1 cent to British ports down to 
one-half cent and one-fourth cent to nonbelligerent countries. So that 
insurance is low and within reach of all. 

Accordingly, while the consumer in England paid an average of T5 
cents per bushel for American oats, the American farmers got an aver- 
age, for the first 100 days following the openi of the market this 
fall, of 25 cents per bushel, or but one-third of the real value on his 


crop. 

Of the 50 cents per bushel taken from the farmers, from 11 to 13 
cents only could pg Mea possibility be fairly charged, even during war 
times, to legitimate expenses ard legitimate profits. The remaining 
37 cents per bushel represents clear plunder divided up between the 
Poe oi grain speculators and the foreign Shipping Trust, above in- 

en 

A short time before the war the Minneapolis Journal made a com- 
ment upon the fact that the spread between the price of wheat in Liver- 
pool and Minneapolis was the exact cost of transportation and commis- 
sion, and was given as 12 cents per bushel lake freight from Duluth. 

On the 27th day of November the spread between Duluth and Liver- 

ool was 71 cents per bushel, being worth in Liverpool $1.73, or 12s. 
Pa Duluth sme grade). $1.02; spread, 71 cents; fair cost of handling, 
17 cents; difference, 54 cents. 

A fair price for handling wheat between Duluth and Liverpool on 
that date, allowing big advances on account of the war, would be: 


Lake rates. 
Elevator 


Commissio: —— 1 
Insurance, local and overseas 2 
1 | ee ean RUS RL i LE USS SSP LER Eo | 
Ocean rates (double peace rate) 772 F. 

TORI a ee on eer nc ne . eT atau cam ery 17 


Yet we find that 54 cents in addition to this sum was taken and was 
divided between the terminal market raiders and the foreign shipping 
trust as follows: The rate charged by the shipping trust that day from 
New York to British ports was 14d. per bushel—28 cents. Here was 
20 cents clear plunder taken from farmers. But the American terminal 
market raiders distanced the toroa shipowners when it came to plun- 
der to the extent of 69 per cent; for the raiders took on that day, over 
and above every known cost of bandling, fixing the calculation on the 

rice of wheat that aay between Duluth and Live l, 34 cents per 
ushel. The price the farmers got on the 27th of November in Aber- 


deen, 8. Dak., for No. 1 wheat was 85 cents; accordingly, the terminal 


market raiders took as a clear toll over all costs of handlin 
of the price the South Dakota farmer 
shipping trust together took as a clear toll, over all le 
handling, 63 Asad cent of the selling price the South D. 


40 per cent 
t; and the raiders and the 
timate costs of 
ota farmers re- 
ceived, an unjustifiable loss of 54 cents per bushel. 

But wheat and oats are getting well out of the hands of farmers now 
and into the hands of the market raiders. Accordingly, watch them be- 
tween November 27 and December 18. In Liverpool the advance was 
but 6 cents pe bushel, while the advance in price in Duluth, Chicago, 
or Minneapolis has been 26 cents per bushel. 


AFTER THE CORN GROWER AND THE CONSUMER NOW. 


Now, since wheat, oats, and barley have largely passed into the hands 
of speculators, they have advanced in price ARON but the corn 
grower—he is now marketing heavily—they are after him. 

Corn, American, mixed, new, Liverpool, cember 28, 9s. Sd. 

Reduced to American money this means 56 pounds is worth $1.30. 

Chica, No. 6, mixed, December 8, 65 cents. 

Sprea between Chicago and Liverpool, 65 cents. 

Ocean rate, 22 cents; railroad rate to Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
7 cents; insurance, 1 cent; elevator at coast, 1 cent; total cost of 
handling, 31 cents. 

Toll taken by speculator over all costs of handling, 34 cents. 

Add to this the excessive ocean rates charged by the shipping trust, 
which is 16 cents, and we have a total of 50 cents. 

If this isn’t robbery, what is it? When farmers become sufficiently 
intelligent to organize, and place tried and true men at the head of 
their organizations—not mere puppets of market raiders and gamblers— 
they put a stop to such robberies, but not till then. 

From the above article it appears that the American farmer 
received 25 cents per bushel for his oats, which sold in Liver- 
pool for 75 cents per bushel. He received for his wheat at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 85 cents per bushel, which sold in Liverpool 
for $1.78 per bushel. He received in Chicago 65 cents per bushel 
for his corn, which sold in Liverpool for $1.30. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether or 
not under your investigation you have observed that the farmer 
only receives 834 per cent of the price paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer? 

Mr. DILLON. 
per cent. 

This article demonstrates that the Shipping Trust and termi- 
nal operators are levying upon the farmers a toll of 37 cents 
per bushel on oats, 54 cents per bushel on wheat, and 34 cents 
per bushel on corn above fair and reasonable charges. 

Mr. Chairman, the American farmer will take care of the 
production of his crop with but little help from the Government, 
but he has sorely needed aid in the distribution of his crop and 
in obtaining a fair and honest market for his crop. 

We would remind you that in the year 1905 the difference 
between the Minneapolis high and low May wheat was 65 cents 
per bushel, while the difference between high and low May 
wheat in Chicago the same year was 383 cents per bushel. Also 
that frequently the sales of wheat on the Chicago Board of 
Trade amounted to 100,000,000 bushels per day, while the entire 
amount of wheat going to Chicago is only about 386,000,000 
bushels per year. 

These boards of trade are expensive mediums for the Ameri- 
ean farmer in the distribution of the products of the farm. 
These matters should have our attention if we would restore to 
the farmers an honest, open market for his products. 

The remedies needed are: Prohibiting dealing in futures where 
no intent to deliver exists; conservation of the farm products 
through cooperation reaching from the producer to the con- 
sumer; Government-owned merchant marine; and Government 
control of warehouses at terminals. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hamurn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12717, 
the Agricultural bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Bennet, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. WALKER, for 10 days, on account of illness in his 
family. 


I think it is more than that, I think it 46.1 


ARMOR PLATE. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Kerrey] asked for three days to file 
views of the minority of the House Naval Affairs Committee on 
the bill S. 1417, the armor-plate bill. One of my colleagues, 
Mr. Farr, is absent on account of a death in the family, and I 
ask that the time be extended for three legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time for filing minority views on the 
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armor-plate bill be extended for three legislative days. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Portsmouth Harbor, N. H. (H. Doc. No. 1010) ; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Shrewsbury River, N. J., with a view to con- 
structing works to prevent the sea from breaking through and 
destroying the navigable channel, including consideration of any 
proposition for cooperation on the part of local or State inter- 
ests (H. Doc. No. 1011); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Buffalo Harbor, N. Y., with a view to securing a 
width of 400 feet in the inner harbor entrance channel, includ- 
ing consideration of any proposition for cooperation on the 
part of local interests (H. Doc. No. 1012); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Pensauken Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 1013); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Clinton River, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 1014); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

6.-A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Port Arthur ship canal, Texas, with a view to 
making an entrance into Sabine Lake at or near the city of 
Port Arthur (H. Doc. No. 1015); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Sebethe River, Conn., from its mouth to u point at 
or near the city of Bristol, Conn., and canal from a suitable 
point on the Sebethe River to New Britain, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 
1016) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Depere Harbor, Wis. (H. Doc. No. 1017) ; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis. (H. Doe. No. 1018) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

10. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting list of claims that have been adjusted and settled by 
the Chief of Engineers and approved by the Secretary of War 
(H. Doc. No. 1019) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting a preliminary report concerning the investi- 
gation of gasoline prices by the Federal Trade Commission (S. 
Doc. No, 403); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9134) to 


repeal certain sections and part of section of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for recognizing the services of certain ofii- 
cers of the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service for their 
services in connection with the construction of the Panama 
Canal, to extend to certain of such officers the thanks of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1915, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 515), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 13831) to amend section 4464 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to number of passengers to be stated 
in certificates of inspection of passenger vessels, and section 4465 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, prescribing penalty 
for carrying excessive number of passengers on passenger ves- 
sels, and section 4466 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to special permits for excursions on passenger 
steamers, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 516), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12197) 
authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across 
Bayou Bartholomew, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 517), which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12999) extend- 
ing the time for the completion of the bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge 
& Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn.,“ approved Au- 
gust 23, 1912, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 518), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13475) granting 
the consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Warren 
County, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River in 
the borough of Warren, county of Warren, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 519), whieh said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and Forelgn 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13715) granting 
the consent of Congress to C. M. Simpson, Z. T. Hedges, J. U. 
Hackney, and Mark Brown to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew, Ashley County, Ark., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 520), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4026) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to abrogate a 
contract lease of land and water power on the Muskingum 
River, Ohio, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 521), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10849) 
granting the consent of Congress to Ashley County, Ark., to 
construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 522), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ADAIR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14484) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 523), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 14469) providing that no 
officer or enlisted man who once deserted from an enlistment 
in the United States Army, Nayy, or Marine Corps, and who 
was apprehended and by court-martial decision was dishonor- 
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ably discharged from said service, shall be entitled to receive 
a pension under any law; neither his widow, minor children, 
nor any other dependent relative; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 14470) to construct a 
bridge in San Juan County, State of New Mexico ; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 14471) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary ™; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14472) to 
prevent and punish the desecration of the flag of the United 
States: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 14478) for the construction 
of 2 public building at Orange, Va.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14474) for the construction of a public 
building at Culpeper, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. i 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14475) for the construction of a public 
building at Louisa, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14476) for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the present post-office building and for the acquisition 
of additional real estate to enlarge the post-office grounds in the 
city of Alexandria, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 14477) fur- 
ther to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MeCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 14478) extending the 
frnuking privilege of the United States Postal Service to com- 
munications in relation to pending and proposed Federal legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
14479) to license operators of cinematographs, moving: picture 
machines, and similar apparatus, and for other purposes; to the 
Comittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 14480) 
for the erection of a public building at Woodruff, S. C.; to the 
Connnittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14481) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Greer, S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 14482) to provide for 
enlarging the United States building at Houlton, Me.; to the 
Connnittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 14483) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
the city of Williston, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 198) providing 
for the appointment of a committee by Congress to assess the 
value of the Carlyle house, located in the city of Alexandria, 
Vu. ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (II. Res. 199) directing the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to report by what authority the 
gaslizght companies are furnishing gas to consumers outside of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of the legislature of the State of 
New York urging Representatives in Congress to oppose any 
legislation tending to delay or interfere with the immediate 
preparation of our military and naval forces for a condition 
of proper and adequate defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 14484) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions for certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War, etc,; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 14485) granting an increase 
of pension to James M. Minton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14486) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Eddy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. CALLAWAY: A bill (H. R. 14487) for the relief of 
the estate of G. W. Hollingsworth; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 14488) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in case of Albert G. Peabody; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 14489) to correct the military 
record of George Payton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 14490) to correct the military 
record of Patrick Dwyer ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 14491) granting a pension 
to Max Marciniak; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 14492) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary F. Smart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 14493) granting an increase of 
pension to William T. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14494) granting an 
increase of pension to John Showalter; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: A bill (II. R. 14495) for the 
relief of Henry Yon Der Heide; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 14496) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert M. Gilmore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14497) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Margaret A. Osborne; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14498) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14499) for the relief of Jacob Meyers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14500) granting 
an increase of pension to William Sprouse; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14501) granting a pension to Peter MeDoll; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: (H. R. 14502) for the relief of Silver 
Gate Building and Loan Association; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14503) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary S. Sweitzer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14504) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14505) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah ©, Hikes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14506) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie A. Meals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14507) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert H. Holtzinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14508) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Haar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14509) granting an increase of pension to 
George N. Householder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 14510) granting three 
months’ pay proper to Henry C. Pearson; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14511) granting an increase of pension to 
William Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 14512) granting an increase of 
pension to Otis Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH:; A bill (H. R. 14513) granting a pen- 
sion to Howard M. Greenwald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14514) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Richard Gulliford; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 14515) for the relief of Fannie 
Hoy] Blevins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14516) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 14517) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Smeaton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14518) granting a pension to Frances W. 
Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14519) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles E. Gerrold; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 14520) granting a pension to Mrs. 
L. B. Spence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 14521) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 14522) for the relief of 
John W. Berry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14523) to reimburse Mrs. 
Abbie J. Foster for safe destroyed by burglars ; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 14524) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Hurry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, u bill (H. R. 14525) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 14526) granting a pension to 
Carrie A. Stillions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14527) granting 
2 pension to William B. Spencer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14528) for the relief of 
W. W. Finn; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of Isuac Blackburn, of Spring- 
hope, and John A. Cuppett, of New Paris, both in the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Isaac Blackburn, Springhope, and John A. 
Cuppett, New Paris, both in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
Government monopoly of telegraph and telephone; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. M. Warner, Johnstown, Pa., member of 
the Society of the Chagres, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, favor- 
ing House bill 8828, relative to civilian employees of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, protest of M. L. Varner, P. R. Ream, F. D. Rively, H. E. 
Murphy, John Griffith, J. S. Stutzman, David Berkey, L. E. 
Berkey, J. R. Frye, W. J. Thiele, E. J. Allenbaugh, Ephraim 
Ream, H. L. Richardson, E. O. Evans, Daniel Custer, J. H. 
Hinemeyer, Harry Smith, J. E. Manges, David Miller, H. M. 
Lamison, H. J. Baumgardner, Jacob Statler, M. E. Shaffer, 
B. F. Small, U. G. Custer, James Heiple, E. A. Swart, W. D. 
Miller, M. W. Cope, and A. L. Wagner, all of Johnstown, Pa., 
against House bills 491 and 6468, denying the use of the mails 
to certain publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of Bouldry & Tucker, Reynolds & 
Warner, J. H. Magel, F. G. Lincoln, Dr. M. L. Bacon, and Pratt & 
Snow, all of Concord, Mich., in support of House bills 712 and 
270; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Jesse Wall and 74 citizens of Sand Creek, 
Mark Olmstead and 11 citizens of Bancroft, and James B. Ivey 
and 15 citizens of Saginaw County, all in the State of Michigan, 
protesting against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Sunday School and congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Willis; H. C. Fry and 48 citizens 
of Willis; Lathrop Memorial Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Jackson; and Sunday School of the Friends Church, 
Rollin, all in the State of Michigan, in favor of national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Bronx County Civic League, 
New York, favoring House bill 6915, relative to superannuated 
employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 478, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, relative to printing of report 
of Commission on Industrial Relations; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of William A. Hartman, New York City, favor- 
ing motion-picture censorship ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Richard E. Hyetberg, of New York, relative 
to ferryboat regulation ; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of McWilliams Bros., of New York, against 
House bill 8036. relative to eight hours, etc., for officers of tow- 
boats; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of Andrew Itzla, New York, favoring passage 
of the Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Committee on I>terstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of J. G. Baskin and many 
other citizens of Dunnellon, Fla., protesting against passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of 175 voters of 
Kenosha, Wis., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of American River Grange, No. 
172, of Sacramento County, Cal., against preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Silverado Grange, No. 370, of Calistoga, 
and American River Grange, No. 172, of Sacramento County, 
Cal., relative to postalizing the wires; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of 125 citizens of Lodi, Cal., against paree 
of the Sunday-observance bill in the District of Columbia ; 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. à 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Free Press De- 
fense League, asking for an investigation of the activities of 
various persons and organizations in reference to our relations 
with Mexico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., of New York; 
sundry citizens of New York; and Olin J. Stephens, of New 
York, favoring adequate preparedness ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lumberman’s Engineering Co., of Portland, 
Oreg., in re Oregon and Washington. land grant; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Memorial of Southwestern Mil- 
lers’ League, favoring establishment of a merchant marine; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mercedes, Tex., opposing House 
bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Gardiner, Me., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of EI Paso Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
Ne military preparedness; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of South Dakota, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. EAGAN; Petition of Lumbermen's Engineering Co., 
Portland, Oreg., relative to timbered lands in the Oregon and 
California railroad land grant; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Elizabeth M. Hendry and other 
citizens of Alameda County. Cal.. opposing House bills 6468 und 
491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memoriul of Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., of New 
York, and sundry citizens of New York, favoring adequate pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, favoring the Smith-Hughes vocational bill, 
House bill 11250; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Washington State Grange, for the Morgan 
land credit bill, House bill 10310; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Major How Corps, No. 96, 
Woman's Relief Corps, indorsing the Ashbrook pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Papers in support of House 
bill 10944, for the relief of Carrie Roland Burke; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Baptist Guure: of Porum, 
Okla., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of residents of San Francisco and 
Oakland, Cal., protesting against the enactment of Senate-bill 
645, to provide for the closing of barber shops on Sunday; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of El Paso (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring immediate military preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Board of Supervisors of Alameda County, 
Cal., favoring the enactment of House bill 8352, to standardize 
the treatment of tuberculosis in the United States and to pro- 
vide Federal aid in caring for indigent tuberculous persons; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Commonwealth Club, of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring the peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of City Council of 
Keokuk, Iowa, favoring the Penrose-Griffith bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Danville, Burlington, snd Van 
Buren County, Iowa, against bills to amend the postal law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of citizens of 
Providence, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of H. C. Harrison, of Fence; L. K. 
Harrison, of Fence; and Anton Rople, of Fence, Wis., favoring 
embargo resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of the Western Oil Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, petitioning Congress to supplement the Sherman Act 
so as to provide the effectual dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Charles Heiland, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against Senate bill 645, which provides for Sunday closing of 
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barber shops in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition protesting against the passage of House bills 
GAGS and 491, to mmend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office nnd Post Reads. 

Also, memorial of the Assembly of Porto Rico, requesting no 
prohibition on the manufacture or sule of alcoholic beverages; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of New York Young Republican Club, against 
the Hay bill and favoring enlargement of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Young Republican Club, against 
the Clarke amendment fixing the date of withdrawal of the 
United States from the Vhilippine Islands; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. ; 

By Mr. LEWIS: Memorial of labor unions of Utuado, P. I., 
signed by thousands of laborers and citizens, requesting a con- 
gressional investigation of conditions on the islands; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition of the following voters in Spencer 
County, Ind., opposing passuge of House bills 491 and 6468: 
M. F. Oskins, Ed. Rose, John Patmore, J. J. Painter, B. H. Kerr, 
E. L. Kerr, F. T. Barker, F. L. Tabelman, G. H. Sutton, Richard 
Brown, A. S. Patmore, A. J. Burkhart, S. O. Burkhart, L. F. 
Tabelman, Dan Anderson, Lawrence Meese, John Howrey, R. S. 
Ferguson, Harry E. Crawford, Curtis Patmore, Charles Franz- 
man, C. I. Davis, W. H. H. Taylor, L. E. Crandall, Lou Allen, 
Philip Heuser, J. A. Sandefur, Patrick Doyle, G. G. Lockyear, 
S. A. Bridges, C. Merton Pattee, W. J. Doyle, Pharaoh Chrisney, 
S. F. Tower, Fred Bergman, E. R. Lannam, J. W. Cockrell, 
Henry Pierson, G. O. Tilley, D. L. Johnson, J. P. Brown, R. II. 
Ayer, Henry A. Wenner, W. W. Bridges, J. Edwin Howe, Henry 
C. Grigsby, Charles Gerlach, Benjamin Hankins, James Adams: 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: Memorial of Hon. John Chase, adju- 
tant general of State of Colorado, favoring Volunteer officers’ 
retired list legislation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of E. C. Nolan and 29 other residents 
of Edenville, Midland County, Mich., opposing House bill 6168, 
to amend the postal laws, and also House bill 491, with the same 
title, or any other like measure; to the Committee on the Pest 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Memorial of the Western Star Grange, 
No. 300, on prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Western Star Grange, No. 309, on pos- 
talizing the wires; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Western Star Grange, No. 309, on pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of citizens of Chicago, III., favoring 
permanent and adequate preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Western Efficiency Society, of Chicago. 
III., against the Tavenner bill, House bill 8665, to prohibit stop 
watch in Government departments; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Chicago, III., against House bills 
491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of the Sunday School Association of 
Walker, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
Fannie Hoye Blevins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of James P. 
Grifins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of J. A. Atwood, George W. Nichols. 
J. OC. Hobbs, Paul L. Hay, D. F. Monica, B. E. W. Luty, Dexter 
Edgar, C. W. Ridinger, George H. Laber, jr., Richard P. Irns, 
Frank Wilcox, B. S. Rederer, George L. Norris, C. S. Leet, An- 
drew Pinkerton, F. G. Cunningham, F. W. H. Clay, Hugh P. 
Tiernan, George P. Thomas, W. M. Juod, D. E. Jackman, Emil 
Swensson, E. D. Leland, W. F. Schell, M. P. Walton, H. R. 
Bluckle, and W. Edgar Reed, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
House bill 10845 and Senate bill 3946; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. J. Kent, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of an 
export tax on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Biddle Arthurs, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
an export tax on gasoline ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Automobile Dealers’ Associations of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in favor of investigation of 87 Standard Oil com- 
panies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of sundry citizens of Ohio and 
sundry citizens of West Virginia, protesting against House bills 
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491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens protesting against House bill 
13048 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Resolution of Richter-MecKinnon Camp, No. 
2, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of California, in- 
dorsing the Nolan minimum wage bill, House bill 11876; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of the Commonwealth Club of California, 
San Francisco, Cak, favoring the settlement of international dis- 
putes by peaceful means; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of California Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
Burlingame; California Associated Societies for the Conserva- 
tion of Wild Life, Berkeley; Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club, 
Los Angeles, wil in the State of California, indorsing the bill pro- 
viding for n national park service and an appropriation of at 
least $300,000 for Yosemite National Park; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions from the Board of Supervisors of Alameda and 
Health Officers’ Association of Los Angeles County, Cal., in- 
dorsing House bill 8352, providing Federal aid in caring for in- 
digent tubercular persons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of T. I. McGrath and sundry other clerks of 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, serving in the oflice of 
the department quartermaster at San Francisco, Cal., indorsing 
House bill 13671, providing for the appropriate designation of, 
fixing the status of, and granting an increase in pay to, certain 
clerks employed with the Army at large; to the Committee on 
Milifary Affuirs. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request): Petition of citizens of Hart- 
ford, Conn., favoring motion-picture censorship; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. OLNEY: Petition of Rev. E. Stacy Harrison and cit- 
izens of Avon, Muss., favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Augusta, Me., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Protest of H. G. Moody, of Redding, Cal., 
against the passage of House bill 652 and Senate bill G45; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of John Marlow, A. H. MeCarly, W. McHeath, 
and other members of various posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Philadelphia, Pa., asking for the enactment of 
House bill 386, for relief of certain Volunteer officers of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of H. L. Moody, of Redding, Cal., against House 
bills 6468 and 491, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lodi, Cal, and vicinity, opposing 
the passage of House bill 652; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, protest by citizens of Lodi, Cal., and vicinity, against 
House bills 6468 and 491, amending the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of P. H. Crow, brigadier general, adjutant, 
and general, of Idaho, for passage of House bill 386; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of L. P. Eldwin and 12 citizens 
of Pasadena; Carl E. Engstrum and 24 citizens of Pasadena; 
Soloman Lindan and 14 citizens of Pasadena, Cal, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Sven No. 2 Lodge, International Order of 
Good Templars, of Pasadena, Cal., favoring national prohi- 
bition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association of Ayer, Mass., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of C. E. Graff, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring House bill 13071, relative to headquarters and quar- 
termasters clerks of the Army at large; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Niagara Motor Boat Co., of New York State, 
against House bill 9411, to tag motor boats; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Railway Educational Association, relative to 
pensioning letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of members of Holy Name Society of Church of 
St. Benedict, Brooklyn, N. X., favoring bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York City, favoring 
the Stevens standard price bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, petition of Tracy Towing Line of New York, against 
passage of House bill 8036, relative to tugboats; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Murine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Maxfield & Needham, Horace 
N. Clark, Henry Wells Co., Smith & Smith, W. T. Hinman, 
R. J. Sanford, Duffy Rives & Co., and C. E. Haywood, of 
Potsdam; F. M. Strickland, Wiley & Burtrand, Mrs. William 
Paquette, Oliver La Fountaine, jr, anc Milo Lewis, of Cham- 
plain; H. D. Creble, Josephson & Solomon, and Andrew Rob- 
inson Co., of Malone; G. W. Foster, H. C. Rodgers, G. S. 
Franklin, W. D. Ryan & Co., and Duffy Bros., of Chateaugay ; 
J. W. & T. W. Fray, the F. W. Lawrence Co., the Hyde Drug 
Co., Mrs. H. A. Kane, Grimes Specialty Co., Malone Hardware 
Co., F. P. O'Connor, Guy C. Dewey, Dewey & Smith, H. D. 
Thompson & Co., Mullarney & Holland, Stockwell & Flanagam, 
Lansing Donaldson, and Ernest E. Muller, of Malone; E. E. 
Bullis and William J. Lawars, of Rouses Point; F. F. Wood- 
ruff and L. M. Deyo, of Moriah Center; John G. Hutchinson, 
F. H. Peck, F. L. Brust, S. A. Weaver, D. Rothschild, L. A. 
Clements, Holmes & Wilcox, and M. J. Wilcox, of Ticonderoga ; 
Colligan Bros., Foote Bros., W. H. Martin, J. T. Bradshaw, 
G. I. Merrihew. C. V. Dery, and Gilbo & Swartz, of Port Henry: 
O. F. Burno, H. W. Berry & Co., W. H. McIntyre, P. A. Deyo, 
Plattsburgh Furniture Co., Gilbert's Drug Store, Walker-Sher- 
man Co., O. Larkin, Schiff, Quinette & Haley, F. E. Byrnes, 
A. Sharron, and R. O. Barber & Sons, of Plattsburgh; W. A. 
Bend, E. F. Stone, and J. B. Mace, of Keeseville; F. F. Wood- 
ruff, of Mineville; G. E. Evans, the Scofield, W. H. Gardner, 
and B. F. Kent, of Philadelphia; Fred A. Roper, G. S. Black- 
mon Co., Edward M. Wheeler, and C. A. Giltz, of Theresa; 
A. G. Franklin, G. H. WyHis, W. T. Stiles, W. R. Wilson, and 
W. A. Laidlaw, of Hammond; J. L. Smith and J. V. Craw- 
ford, of Morristown; F G. Mann, S. J. Hosley & Co., Edwin 
Aitchison, E. E. McKnight, and E. B. Watson, of Madrid; 
J. L. Cumming, W. P. Warner, and Crabbe & Curry, of Nor- 
folk; W. A. Daniels, J. E. McKee, George A. Martin, L. A. 
Cole, and H. D. Wilson, of Waddington; A. E. Pearson, J. C. 
Tolsom, and Haley & Capell, of Winthrop; W. N. Montross and 
A. L. Sayles, of Moira; L. G. Rice, B. F. Harris & Sons, and 
Conger Bros., of Brushton; Burt F. Kinney, M. E. Loveland, 
F. Erwin Cox. F. ©. Mead, Harvey Smith, C. R. Rodger, George 
M. Frazier, Henry H. Ryan, W. R. Perrin, Hutton & Ruther- 
ford, F. W. Sprague, N. E. Marsh, G. C. Donald, and Free- 
man Bros., of Gouverneur; W. E. Dunn & Son, E. M. Kirkland, 
Canton Clothing Co., C. H. Goodmough, F. C. Heaton, and 
C. S. Cook, of Canton; L. C. Rice, John H. Gilmour, and E. M. 
Cole, of DeKalb Junction; H. H. Preston, of Heuvelton; 
L. McGillis Funiture Co, Herwell & Fraser, and Fleming & 
Sovie Co., of Ogdensburg; Gibbs & Phillips, Paul Lemieux, 
A, E. Cooley, Douglass & Southworth, and C. E. Forkey, of St. 
Regis Falls, all in the State of New York, in support of the 
Hinehaugh bill (House bill 5308); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Floyd A. Beecher and 57 others, 
of New Haven, Conn., opposing House bills 6468 and 491; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
protesting against any bills to restrict activities on Sunday in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee calling upon Thy name 
that the spirit of our counsel and the expression of our delibera- 
tion may be the result of the inflowing of Divine truth through 
the hearts and minds of men. In the higher range of life Thou 
dost rule us with Thy love. Thou dost appeal to the hearts of 
men. Thou that didst command the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, Thou hast shined in our hearts Thy truth to give the knowl- 
edge of Thy glory. May the vision of God's face never fade 
from our hearts. Grant us this day grace to do and to say as 
Thou wouldst have us, that we may glorify Thy name and help 
perpetuate the blessings of our free institutions. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I gave notice that I would sub- 
mit some remarks to-day on the preparedness issue. I am not 
quite ready to do that, and so I desire to give notice that to- 


morrow, upon the assembling of the Senate, if a recess is taken, 
or after the routine morning business, if there is an adjournment, 
I shall submit some remarks on the matter of preparedness. 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to present to the Senate and 
have printed in the Rxconp a letter from Mr. Bower in which he 
discusses briefly the question of potash and nitrogen as it ap- 
plies to agriculture. 

In connection with the letter I have two or three memoranda 
prepared by the author of that letter with reference to the use of 
cyanamide or air nitrogen which I wish to have printed just 
below the letter in the Record. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was orde 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: - 


THE FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL UNION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1916. 
Hon, HOKE SMITH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Senator : I write to you as a Senator from the cotton-growing South- 
ern States. 

The annual requirement and bill of the South for fertilizers amount 
in value to about $100,000,000. At the present time neither potash 
from Germany nor nitrates from Chile can be had by southern farmers 
at all, and we are paying for phosphoric acid about twice the price paid 
before the European war. Ocean freight rates on Chilean nitrates tate 
increased since 1914 from $3.75 and $5 to $18.75 and $20 a ton, 

German farmers have the advantage of having a supply of potash at 
home, and now Germany is producing within her own borders 600,000 
tons of air nitrogen annualiy, whereas before the European war less 
than 60,000 tons were produced, and now German authorities boast 
that Germany is now independent of the Chilean nitrate monopoly, both 
for military and agricultural purposes, whereas the farmers of the 
United States are still dependent upon Germany for potash and still 
dependent upon Chile for nitrates 

e are told that we should depend npon private enterprise and 
capital for our air nitrate deyelopments, but we press upon you as 
strongly as possible the fact that the farmers of the Sonth tan no 
more rely upon private capital to develop the necessary water power 
to provide our needed nitrogen fertilizers than the farmers in the 
arid States of the West could have relied upon private capital and 
enterprise to have developed the great irrigation projects of the Wost, 
to provide for which the United States Government has appropriated 
and spent more than $116.000.000. The Roosevelt Irrigation Dam in 
Arizona, costing nearly $13,000,000, and the Arrowrock Dam in Idaho, 
costing more than $5,000,000, never would have been built by private 
capital; and if they bad been built by para capital, the cost of 
water for irrigation, owing to higher ra of interest that private 
enterprise would have bad to pay, would have made the cost of irriga- 
tion so bigh the farmers could not have used the water. 

Likewise, if the southern farmers are to depend upon private capital, 
the cost of air fertilizers will be so high they can no more use nir- 
nitrogen fertilizers than they can to-day use ilean nitrate fertilizers 
at the present exorbitant and prohibitive costs. 

Suppose a dam costs $10,000,000, and that the power at this dam 
produce 300,000 tons of nitrogen-phosporus fertilizers, and that 
& per cent is paid upon the $10,000,000. This would be $1 per ton fixed 
charge. If the interest was 6 per cent, it would be $2 per ton, and if 
9 per cent It woud be 83, and we are informed that few power com- 
panies can secure capital for less than 9 per cent, when all costs of 
capital are paid. 

erefore, the southern farmer is asking Congress to do for him 
what Congress has done for the farmers in the arid States of the West 
in providing water for irrigating western arid iands—the cost of water 
for irrigation measures, the cost of crop production in the arid States 
of the West, and the cost of fertilizer measures, the cost of food products 
and cotton products in the Sonthern States. 

As an example of this will you please read the little pamphlet I am 
inclosing, showing the comparative use of cottonseed-meal nitrogen as 
a fertilizer against air nitrogen as a fertilizer. 

If the Government bvilds dams for providing nitric acid for national 
defense, the power at these dams can used for manufacturing cheap 
fertilizers in times of peace, and the little comparison I am inclosing 
you between cottouseed meal aid air-nitrogen fertilizers illustrates what 
cheap water power will do and how cheap electricity will contribute to 
decreasing the cost of southern cotton and food crops. 

We appeal to you to do for the farmers of the South what you have 
done for the farmers of the West. 

Yours, very truly, R. F. Bower. 


How CYANAMIDE on Am NITROGEN is MADR. 


The greatest heat and the atest cold obtainable are utilized in 
making cyanamide. By the tense heat of the electric furnace— 
6.000° F.—lime and coke are fused together to make calcium carbide, 
This is powdered and pene in large drum-like ovens and again brought 
by_electricity to a white heat. 

In the meantime, wonderful machines are making liquid air by com- 
pressing and cooling over and over again clear, pure air until, at 380° 

low zero, the air Hquefies. Air is four-fifths nitrogen and one-fifth 
oxygen. When the liquid air is warmed a little. only pure nitrogen 
gs is given off. This is pumped into the drum-sbhaped ovens contain- 

g the white hot carbide. by which it is absorbed, and in which it is 

rmanently fixed, to be released only when in the soil, and for the 
eeding of the plants. This product, when cooled, ground, and processed 
with special machinery, is cyanamide 

Cyanamide is a bluish-black, odorless, powdered material. It con- 
tains from 20 per cent to 22 per cent ammonia, about 12 per cent carbon 
or lampblack, and the equivalent of about 70 pounds of siaked lime. 

How AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE IS MADE. 

Ammo-phos—pronounced am-mo-phos—is the registered trade name 
for a patented chemical compound consisting principally of prosphats 
of ammonia. This e e s the result of several years of research 
to.develop un ideal fertilizer material utilizing atmospheric nitrogen. 

The est method of fixing nitrogen from the air in unlimited 
amounts is the lime-nitrogen process. Lime nitrogen is a compound 
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lentirul 
oper- 
uite easy to obtain ammonia gas from 


made: electrically 
supply of water power, at low 
1 — p tr inant — superheated steam in ally designed 
e ogen by treatment w: eated s specially } 
equipment. The ammonia gas so obtained. is then fixed in highly con- 
centrated phosphoric acid. e latter is obtained from phosphate rock 
by. extraction with sulphuric acid, or by electric-furnace treatment. 
After the ammonia has been fixed in the phosphoric acid the 
moisture in the solution is evaporated and the residue is dried and 
ground. The resulting material, known as Ammo-phos, is a dry, 
anular substance, gray in color, and to all appearances very much 
ke ordinary acid phosphate. Ammo-phos contains about 12 per cent 
ammonia and 48 eg cent available phosphoric acid. Both constituents 
are almost entirely water soluble. The ammonia (nitr content 


from lime, coke, and IIquid-air nitrogen. A 
cost, is an important factor in 


can be increased to 20 per cent and the phosphoric acid uced to give 

any desired p rtion of ammonia (nitrogen) to phosphoric acid. e 

pingues is per: y neutral; pleasant to handie, and will keep: in- 
ely. 


IMPORTANCE OF NITROGEN AND. PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


One hundred and seventy-seven million: dollars was expended for 
commercial fertilizers in the United States during the 285 1914. Of 
this amount $78,000,000 was ee for nitrogen and 5,000,000 for 

000,000 for both, or over 80 cent 


000 per year. 
MERITS OF AMMO-PHOS. 


Ammo-phos: has been tested on 23 different farm crops in all parts 
of the United States. These tests have demonstrated that it is the 

al or superior to ordin fertilizers furnishing the same amount 
of} plant food constituents. e material contains more than 60 per 
cent of plant foods, and is. therefore three to five times as rich in 
fertilizing value as ordinary fertilizer mixt which usually contain 
only 12 per cent to 20 per cent plant foods. ence, only one-third to 
one-fifth as much Ammo-phos need be oppo to the crops as is gen- 
erally applied in the form of mixed fertilizers. í 

A plant and equipment for making Ammo-phos would be available, 
in times of war, to furnish 12 — quantities of nitric acid and sulphurie 


acid.. The various kinds of gunpowder, explosives, and primers 
in cartridg grenades, shrapnels, bombs, torpedoes, and the like re- 
quire for their production large amounts of both the acids named. In 


this respect the immediate: establishment of one or more Ammo-phos 
factories in the United States would be an excellent preparedness 
measure, 

Ammo-phos: factories: coma be bg en gee located near the large 
beds of phosphate rock in. the United Sta and thus assist in the de- 
velopment of this very unportant resource. 

lf Ammo-phos were made in sufficient quantities to furnish the 
farmers of the United States all the nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
necessary to fertilize their cultivated acreage at the same rate that the 
Germans fertilize, the total. expenditure for fertilizers would. be only 
$586,000,000 instead of $740,000,000, which would be the cost for the 
grades now obtainable. Whatever the amount |, Ammo-phos would 
effect a saving of more than 50 per cent on the nt nverage cost: 
of nitrogen, and fully 20 per cent on the phosphoric acid. 


SOME IMPORTANT NITROGEN FACTS. 


The problem of the cost of living must be solved by increasing. the 
food-crop production per acre on our farm lands without increasing 
labor costs, and this.can only be accomplished with cheap fertilizers. 


NITROGEN, 


EXPLOSIVES. 


Air over each acre of ground contains 33,880 tons of nitrogen. 

Two great dangers threaten the American people: (1) The introduc- 
tion of new engines of destruction in war; (2) high cost of living. 

War has abandoned the isolated’ projectiles; has adopted streams of 
projectiles making a curtain of fire. 
The necessary 1 of explosives has increased one hundredfold. 
m 5 trogen. universally in their manufacture as their chief 
constituen 

The chief sources of nitrogen: supply are from the high plateaus of 
northern Chile and from the atmosphere. 


SUPPLY OF NITROGEN PROM. CHILE. 


The first shipment of sodium nitrate from Chile was made in 1838. 

Records of the Department of Commerce show the imports of sodium 
nitrate from Chile into the United States from the year 1867 to May, 
1915, was 8,040,271 tons, costing $261,990,054. 

The importations have been pared er ee and amounted in 
the year 1913 to 589,136 tons, costing „718.968. 

The Government of Chile levies an export tax on sodium nitrate that 
equals in our money $11.60 a ton, which would amount to 86,833,977 
on the imports coming into the United States in 1913. 

The Government of Chile has collected on sodium nitrate coming 
into the United States all told approximately $90,000,000. 

ee present use of explosives is estimated to be $1,000,000 
a. day. 

Germany had on hand at the beginning of the present 830600 war 
approximately 660,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, valued at 000,000. 

e United States has been endeavor! to accumulate a reserve 
supply of 65.000.000 pounds (32,500 tons) of sodium nitrate from 
Chile, which represents about 5 per cent of what Germany had on hand 
when the war began. The United States has a sufficient supply’ to con- 
duct a war on the seale of this conflict in Europe from 8 o'clock in the 


morning to half past 10 the same day. 
FOOD. 
Cost of food in the United States increased from 1896 to 1912, 
So per cent. The advance in CVVT 
period was 59 per cent in the United States and approximately 40 per 


cent in Europe, 


The Bureau of Labor has just reported that the cost of living is now 

15 kpo cent higher than it was two years ago. 
m 1900 to 1910 tħe ation of the United States increased 21 

Ean cent and the crop uction only 10 ge cent. The impertation of 
oodstufs and live animals doubled and the exportation of wheat and 
flour mabe TE from 31 per cent of their production to 13 per cent. 

Cost of living and food crop yields per acre are the same problem. 

Take Germany as an example of Euro agricultural practice. 

She bas increased in 20 years her n crop 15 bushels to the acre; 
the United States, 3 bushels. 

Potato crop increased 80 bushels; United Sta: 24 bushels, 

Germany’s acre yields 80 per cent more than for the correspondin, 
crops in the United States. Germany uses four or five times as muc 
fertilizer acre cultivated as we use. 


the United States at the rate Germany uses fertilizer, there would be a 
net gain above the cost of the fertilizer of $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The sure and safe to obtain cheap lizer is to use the water 
pares ot America that is going to waste to make nitrogen out of the 


QUOTATIONS: PROM GERMAN AUTHORITIES. 


If we needed any testimony to reconcile every misgiving or to repel 
distrust of all uncertainty as to the soundness of these conclusions, it 
would be found in the late utterances of some cf the economists of 
Germany. . Lemmermann, in his recommendations to the German 
Government at the outbreak of the war to take immediate steps for the 
erection of Government nitrogen factories, says: 

“We are short 850,000 tons of atro: compared with the 
usual consumption. * » If one culates this 5 to its 
8 the resulting crop shortage will amount to 3,300,000 


This has a value of approximately $110,000,000. 

And, further, he says: 

“The nitro: question and nitrogen demand is not only of signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of food production + * hut it also 
has great importance m: the military standpoint.” 

The follow: is ex from æ letter by senior professor 
oe 5 the University of Berlin, Dr. Max Seering, dated 

Arne complete cutting off ot the su 


iy of Chile saltpeter — | the 
war has been: made by our new nitrogen taken directly out of the 
air in large factories built during and before the war. With extraordin: 
rapidity the question has solved how the enormous quantities o 
the needed ammunition were to be produced, a question which in 
ong oar still meets. with difficulties in spite of the help from America. 
It is, however, not only for the needed explosives that we take nitrogen 
from the air, but also for the nitrogen-containing fertilizers which we 
formerly imported im the form of Chile sal Fs 

Soning js 15 article fa Hugo Schweitzer appearing in the 


ee 
poan s have been discovered which allow the 
ertilizer.” 


the 


nning of 

— 5 cyanamide factories: have been put into 3 ti since 
en, anc 
tary 


been needed for 


Tt is estimated: by the United States: Department of Agriculture that 
fully 1,000,000 tons per annum of cottonseed meal is used for fertilizer 
purposes in the United States. 


Ain NITROGEN AGAINST COTTONSEED. NITROGEN— YIELDS PROVE Adnt- 
CULTURAL VALUB. 


POUNDS SEED COTTON PBR ACRE. 
Air-nitrogen. mixture. Cottonseed mixture. 


2, 398 2, 030 
2,032 2.048 
1, 995 2.100 
1. 850 1. 745 

800 800 
1, 300 1, 300 
1.282 1, 387 
1. 250 920 
1. 200 1. 200 


Average 1, 679 Average 1, 609 
The mixtures used were identical. in analysis, both containing 4 per 
cent ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 4 ve cent potash. Im 
the one case all the nitro was derived from air nitro; ; in the other 
all the nitro was derived from cottonseed meal. 
mixture cost eal 
A thousand pounds per acre of each was applied. Hence the 


T 
mated at 36,000, acres. Assume 
000,000 a could save the farmers and the country $5.70 per acre by 
the use of ` ni: mixture instead of cottonseed fertilizer 
mixture and the saving. would have been to the southern farmers and 
ear 1914, $102,000,000. Even su 


to the country for the 5 that one- 
fourth the —— S „000 acres, could have recei air nitro 
as a fe: ins of cottonseed meal as a fertillzer, and the sav 


rtilizer 
would have been $51,000,000. 
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“Tf these are not facts, if a ton of cottonseed meal fed on the farm to 
good cattle an] the manure saved is not worth from $50 to $60 a- ton, 
then we are paying too much for piant foods, or corn is not worth 50 
conis ae cents a bushel to feed.“ (Mr. Tate Butler, editor Progressive 
Farmer. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF Aim NITROGEN BY THE CYANAMIDE Process, 
BEFORE THE WAR (1914). ° 


Net tons. 


Sweden 


Japan... 
Germany 
Switzerlan 
a PE EAE URTE AER E O EESE E S OE A SETS 


Switzerland 
Austria 


Total (equals 200,000 tons of nitrogen) 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9923. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

H. R. 10139. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; and 

II. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of the act of March 9, 1906. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Porto Rico, praying for prohibition in the island of Porto Rico, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of South Carolina, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of 47 citizens of New 
Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Illi- 
nois, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a resolution adopted by the women 
voters of Silver Bow County, Mont., in favor of the Susan B. 
Anthony constitutional amendment. I ask that the resolution be 
printed in the Rxconb, together with the signatures. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution passed by women voters of Silver Bow County, Mont. : 

„ Resolved, That we, the women voters of Silver Bow County, assem- 
bled in a county conference at Butte, April 7, 1916, demand that the 
national administration give facilities for the passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment during the present session of Congress; and be it 
further 

„ Resoleed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the administra- 
tion leader in our National Capitol and the members of the Montana 
congressional delegation.” 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. JENNINGS, 

1134 West Platinum, Butte, Mont., 
Mrs. Huen McLopsz, 

846 West Mercury, Butte, Mont., 

Mrs. J. C. PYLE 

1135 West Platinum, Butte, Mont., 
Mrs. J. S. CASEY, 

1062 West Platinum, Butte, Mont. 

Officers of Silver Bow County Branch of the Congressional Union. 


Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. SAULSBURY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Delaware, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Dallas and Keene, in the State of Texas, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
maici were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Washington Park Yacht 
Club, of Providence, R. I., remonstrating against certain proposed 
regulations for the operation of motor boats, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry patriotic societies in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. $ 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Erie, and Greenville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to employees 
of the Postal Service, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 1569, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Macungie; and of Pocono Grange, No. 1415, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Farmersville, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, remonstrating against any change being made in the 
parcel-post law, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the New Century Club, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the York County Lutheran 
Ministerial Association, of York, Pa., praying for prohibition in 
the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit 
the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry granges of Pennsylvania, 
praying for Government ownership of telephone and telegraph 
systems, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry granges of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Branch, Bakers 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union, of San Diego, Cal., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Friday Morning Club, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Yosemite National Park and for the creation of a 
national park service, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 3 

He also presented a petition of the executive council of the 
San Francisco Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of California, praying for an investigation of con- 
ditions surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, 
affiliated with the Labor Council of San Francisco, Cal., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to regulate the mesh in gill nets 
in the catching of red salmon in the Bering Sea, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. LANE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. From the Committee on Im- 
migration I report back favorably with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 10384) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the 
residence of aliens in, the United States. With the consent of 
the Senate, I shall in a few days submit a report to accompany 
the bill. 


mee 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on. Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 449) to provide for the appointment 
of 11 supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in 
lieu of 10, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 344) thereon. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 177) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to accept the relinquishment of the 
State of Wyoming to certain lands heretofore certified to said 
State, and the State of Wyoming to select other lands in lieu 
of the lands. thus relinquished, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 346) thereon. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES LN NEVADA. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to present a report from the 
Committee on Public Lands and ask for its consideration. From 
the Committee on Public Lands I report back favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 5466) to open abandoned military reser- 
yations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert- 
land entry, and to amend an act entitled “An act to open aban- 
doned military reservations in the State of Nevada to home- 
stead entry,” approved October 1, 1890, and I submit a report 
(No. 345) thereon. This is simply an amendment to existing 
law providing for desert-land entries in addition to homestead 
entries on abandoned military reservations in Nevada. It is 
very short, Mr. President, and I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report and the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday I gave notice to the 
Senate that I would object to the consideration of any bills un- 
til the calendar under Rule VIII can be taken up. I think it is 
very unfair to the bills that are upon the calendar—18 pages of 
them now—to allow bills te be taken up in the morning hour and 
passed. There are only 18 pages of those bills, and it would not 
take more than two or three hours to pass them if the Senate 
would give that time to the calendar. I expressed the hope that 
there would be enough bills placed on the calendar to get enough 
Senators interested in them that we might have the calendar 
taken up for consideration. I still hope that. I wish the Senator 
from Nevada would not ask for the consideration of the bill, 
but help us to get up the calendar and have it considered at some 
time to-day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the Sen- 

ator from Utah, but I will state that this particular case is an 
emergency. It has been called to my attention by wire. 
It is this: There was an attempt made to homestead some land 
on a military reservation in Nevada. It proved to be an utter 
failure by reason of the lack of water. These settlers have 
acquired water near the military reservation which will enable 
them to perfect desert-land entries, and it is an attempt to obtain 
the benefit of the spring flow which is starting that constitutes 
the emergency requiring immediate action, 

That is the only reason for it; and if they are going to have the 
benefit of these water developments, the bill will have to pass 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a Senate bill or a House bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not object to this, it being an emergency 
mutter; but I still believe the only way we can get the calendar 
considered is by objecting to the consideration of bills when re- 
ported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill reported by the Senator from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that all the agricultural lands 
embraced within the military reservations in the State of Ne- 
vada which have been placed under the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for disposition be disposed of under the 
homestead and desert-land laws, and not otherwise. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

COURTS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3723) 
providing for the holding of terms of the district court for the 
southern division of the western district of the State of Wash- 
ington at Aberdeen. 

Mr. JONES. That is a very short bill, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being. no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that hereafter 
terms of the district court for the southern division of the west- 
ern district of the State of Washington shall be held at Aber- 


deen on the first Tuesdays in June and December, and the clerk 
for the western district shall maintain an office in charge of him- 
self or deputy at that place. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read. the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PAGE (by request): 

A bill (S. 5502) to establish courts of arbitration; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 5503) to provide for the purchase of a site for the 
erection of a Federal building at Georgetown, Del.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH (for Mr. GRONNA): 

A bill (S. 5504) for the relief of Louis Blanchette, alias Lewis 
Blanchard, alias Louis White (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5505) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
McBride (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5506) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Goodsell (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5507) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
S. Reess (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. Penrose): 

A bill (S. 5508) granting an increase of pension to Marion L. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5509) granting a pension to John W. Erwin (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5510) granting a pension to James Cunningham 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 5511) granting an increase of pension to George 
Hinds (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5512) for the relief of Hannah Nelson Lundegren; 
and 

A bill (S. 5513) for the relief of Marion B. Patterson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5514) granting an increase of pension to Lucy Cole 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 5515) to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 5516) for the relief of the heirs of Richard Butt and 
Sarah A. Butt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORE (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5517) to increase the efficiency of the United States 
Cavalry and Artillery; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

BLACK CANYON IRRIGATION PROJECT, IDAHO. 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 for the investigation and survey of what is known 
as the Black Canyon irrigation project, in the counties of 
Canyon, Gem, and Ada, Idaho, intended to be proposed by him 


to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the ; 


Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. LEWIS submitted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


THE NAVY. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 169), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to: 


Resolved, That the ben cg a of the Navy is hereby directed to send 
to the Senate of the United States the follo documents 

A communication dated August 3, 191 m the General Board 
of the Navy warning the Navy Department of the necessity of bringing 
the Navy to a state of preparedness. 
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2. A communication dated November 9, 1914, from Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, senior adviser to the Secretary, warning the Navy 
Department of the unprepared state of the Navy, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 12193. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


SALE OF ARMY RIFLES. 


Mr. WORKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from California yield to 
nie for three or four minutes? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to take three or four 
minutes on a question of the state of the Union. I think Con- 
gress ought to know something about how its laws are being 
enforced, Congress is busily engaged and probably will be 
engaged for some time in making laws. Congress has a right 
to assume that its laws are executed by another branch of the 
Government. It is my duty, however painful it may be, to call 
attention this morning to one of the laws passed in 1905 and 
another one in 1914 which one of the departments arbitrarily 
refuses to execute, and I shall, although laboring under a severe 
stress of feeling preserve a calm exterior and shall briefly and 
accurately lay before the Senate and the country the arbitrary 
action of the present Secretary of War. 

In chapter 1416, of an act approved March 3, 1905, it is 
provided: 


Chapter 1416: An act to promote the efficiency of the reserve militia 
and to encourage rifle pa ce among the members thereof. 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to sell, at the prices at which they are listed for the army, upon the 
request of the governors of the several States and Territories, such 
magazine rifles belonging to the United States as are not necessary for 
the ips et age of the Army and the Organized Militia, for the use of 
rifle clubs formed under r tions prepared by the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of 

r. 


authorized in his dis- 


War. 
Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is haso 
tories, as prescribed in 
21, 1903, for the use of said 


cretion to sell to the several States and Te 
section 17 of the act approved Janua 
equipments of the Government 
ted for the Army. The 


clubs, ammunition, ordnance stores, an 
standard at the prices at which they are I 
practice of the rifle clubs herein provided shall be carried on in con- 
formity to regulations prescribed by the National Board for the Promo- 
tlon of Rifle Practice, approved by the EANTA of War, and the re- 
£ults thereof shall be filed in the office of the Military Secretary of the 
Army. 

Approved, March 3, 1905. 


I will now read from chapters 72-74 of an act approved April 
1914: 
* * . » * 


. . 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to issue, without expense to the United States, for use in target 
practice, United States magazine rifles and appendages therefor not 
of the existing service model and not necessary for the maintenance 
of a proper reserve supply, together with 40 rounds of ball cartridges 
suitable to said arm, for each range at which target practice is had, 
not to exceed a total of 120 rounds per year per man participating in 
target praeco to rifle clubs organized under the rules of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and to schools 
having a uniformed corps of cadets and carrying on military training, 
in sufficient number for the conduct of proper target practice. * * * 


The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice on 
the 8th of this month, under the direction, or, at least with the 
implied consent, of the Secretary of War, issued its pamphlets 
to the newspapers, to be released, it states, on or after April 
10, 1915. It proceeds among other things to say: 


From a national-defense standpoint the training in rifle practice 
of the unorganized militia is of as vital importance to our country 
as the training of the Regular Establishment and the Organized 
Militia. The volunteer who can hit what he shoots at is 80 per 
cent efficient as a soldier. z 

The United States Government has stored away in its arsenals 
approximately 300,000 Krag United States magazine rifles, model 
1908, and 80,000,000 ball cartrid for same. Uncle Sam will issue 
these rifles and the ammunition free to organized rifle clubs affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association of America for use of members 
ut small-arms practice, 

During the first quarter of 1916 just ended the Ordnance Depart- 
ment issued to clubs 316 rifles and 1,438,974 ball cartridges. 

President Woodrow Wilson must have had in mind the rifle-club 
movement when he wrote his message to Congress, in which he sald: 
“We must depend in every time of national peril in the future as in 
the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, 
but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It will be 
right enough, right American licy, based upon our accustomed 
principles and practices, to peer de a system by which every citizen 
who will volunteer for the ing, may be made familiar with the 
use of modern arms.” 

To teach the citizenry the use of the modern arm requires organi- 
zation of rifle clubs and small-arms penca under capable instruc- 
tors. Ten or more citizens of the United States in any town or 


Dr 
at, 


near which or in which a rifle range could be constructed, 
ble to organize a civilian rifle club and affiliate with the 
Blank forms and copy of 


count 
are eli 


National Rifle Association of America. 


by-laws prescribed by the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice in the United States and instructions how to form a rifle club 
Rey be secured from Maj. Fred H. Phillips, jr., assistant recorder 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice and secretary Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, Washington, D. C. 

The object of the National Rifle Association is to encourage marks- 
1 throughout the United States, particularly in the direction of 
qualifying as finished marksmen those individuals who may be called 
upon to serve in time of war; to encourage competition in marksman- 
ship between teams and individuals; to encourage legislation for the 
establishment and maintenance of ranges; to secure the issue of mili- 
tary rifles and ammunition to those practicing on these ranges; and 
to create a public sentiment in respect to the necessity of rifle practice 
as a means of national defense. 

The association membership on December 31, 1915, as reported by 
the secretary, was: Twenty-three State rifle associations, 63 regiments, 
47 separate military organizations, 639 civilian rifle clubs, college 
and university rifle clubs, 129 school rifle clubs, 9 boys’ rifle clubs, 549 
life members, and 943 annual members. 

During the st three months—January 1 to March 31, 1916, in- 
clusive—the National Rifle Association has ined in membership as 
follows: One State association, 1 regiment, 170 civilian rifle clubs, 4 
college and university rifle clubs, 19 school rifle clubs, 4 boys’ rifle 
clubs, 24 life members, and 137 annual members. 

The National Rifle Association was incorporated in 1871, and since 
that time has been the one active agent in promoting rifle practice in 
the United States, 

Official from the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice in 
the United States. 


F. II. Puiurrs, Jr., 
Assistant Recorder. 


The secretary of this National Rifle Association, wnder the 
implied supervision of the Secretary of War, issued the above 
statement to the newspaper editors in the United States in the 
following manner: 

To the EDITOR: 

Will you assist me in the organization of rifle clubs by telling your 
people the United States Government will issue free rifles and ammuni- 
tion? We should have at least one rifle club in every town and county 
in the United States. 

Since 9 15, 1916, I have organized 38 rifle clubs, with a mem- 
bership of 4,800, in Washington, D. C., alone. These clubs will start 
active ourdoor rifle practice April 10 on the Marine Corps rifle range 
at Winthrop, Md. 

F. H. Priturrs, Jr., 
Secretary National Rifle Association. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL BOARD For PROMOTION OF RirLe PRACTICE, 
1108 Woodward Building, Washington, April 8, 1916. 


Hon. IIX Nux F. Asuerst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin The inclosed news item, released April 10, 1916, no doubt 
will cause many of your constituents to make inquiry of you regarding 
the formation of civilian rifle clubs. 

I will be pleased to forward the necessary literature to parties inter- 
ested in the formation of rifle clubs upon receipt from you of names 
and addresses, 

I herewith inclose a tabulation showing the development of interest 
in rifle practice among civilians. 

Very truly, yours, 
FreD II. Pips, Jr., 
Assistant Recorder National Board, 
Secretary National Rifle Association. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL BOARD For PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, 
Washington, 


Tabulation showing growth of Nationai Rifle Association since 1901. 


i: Regi- Military | Civilian | Schools Life 
Year ending Dez. 31 ments. ores rifle ae bere, 5 


2 2 1 60 
3 10 5 65 
7 12 10 77 
5 16 14 96 
7 25 15 199 
12 35 23 139 
21 56 28 226 
29 79 39 293 
32 87 53 319 
30 o 57 383 
26 si 48 323 
25 85 58 4u4 
2 8¹ 52 519 
2 80 50 533 
23 63 47 549 
24 “4 47 573 


Frep H. PHILLIPS, Jr., 
Assistant Recorder National Board, 
Becretary National Rifle Association. 
Mr. President, various rifle clubs in the State of Arizona 
have been formed, and the gentlemen composing the rifle 
clubs of Arizona will compare most favorably with the hon- 
orable Secretary of War in ability, patriotism, and resolution 
of character. Some citizens of the town of Bisbee, Ariz., com- 
posed of as reliable, as clear-headed citizens as any man who ever 
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held the office of Secretary of War, organized themselves into a 
rifle club. I will mention the names of but a very few of the 
members, to wit, Mr. I. C. E. Adams, the mayor of Bisbee, a 
prominent merchant; Mr. J. J. Bowen, a prominent merchant ; 
Mr. Arthur Notman, a prominent officer of the Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co.; Mr. M. J. Cunningham, cashier of the Bank 
of Bisbee; Mr. L. R. Bailey, the postmaster at Bisbee; Mr. M. J. 
Brophy, manager of the Copper Queen Store at Bisbee; Mr. M. 
Newman, formerly mayor of Bisbee and a prominent merchant ; 
Mr. J. F. McDonald, a prominent citizen and deputy United 
States marshal; and Mr. V. W. Marshall, a reliable citizen, who 
is secretary of the club. These gentlemen complied with the 
law respecting the acquisition of arms and ammunition; this I 
know, first, because they have advised me that they have done 
so, and, secondly, because I telephoned to the War Department 
about 30 minutes ago to make sure of that fact, and was advised 
by an official in that department that this club had complied with 
the law, but that for reasons which the War Department thought 
were good unto itself, it would suspend the law and refuse to 
issue arms to this club. I wish in this.connection to state that 
on last Saturday, the 8th of this month, I had a personal inter- 
view with the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff and urged 
them to comply with the law, but the Secretary stated he felt 
he would be obliged to suspend the law. 

Mr. President, one of the Stuart Kings of England lost his 
head, and, I believe, another lost his crown because he was too 
much attached to the dispensing power. These monarchs dis- 
pensed or attempted to dispense with statutes which Parliament 
had made, and when any department of our Government declines 
to carry out any existing law, sets up its ipse dixit and says, 
in effect, “I am greater than the law,” it is then the duty of a 
Senator to call attention to such arbitrary conduct, and impeach- 
ment proceedings sometimes teach arbitrary gentlemen in depart- 
ments that they are executing and not making the laws. 

The reason given by the honorable Secretary of War for de- 
clining to issue these arms is that he said he feared some dam- 
age might be done or some action might be taken by some hot- 
headed member of the club which would precipitate a great 
deal of trouble. Mr. President, I resent that statement. All 
the citizens whose names I have read, and the members of the 
club generally, are cool-headed, thoughtful, representative 
American citizens. They are not men who are likely to in- 
volve our country and her laws and institutions in any diffi- 
culty. They are citizens who wish to obey the letter and the 
spirit of the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment, if the Senator please; I 
will yield to him in a moment. I desire at this point to read 
a letter from Brig. Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance. It is as 
follows: Í 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, April 8, 1916. 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR: 3 to your personal call at this office and 
to your. inquiry as to the possibility of issuing or selling to the Bisbee 
Rifle Club, in accordance with law, a number of rifles which, from 
previous correspondence, is assumed to be 200, I can answer you that 
a direct request came from this rifle club several weeks ago, and was 
answered by The Adjutant General of the Army to the effect that no 
more rifles could be sold than one for each member of the club, and 
that application should be made through the usual channel for the 
urchase. Since this letter was written, however, the subject of the 
ue or sale of rifles to parties near the Texas border has been more 
markedly brought to the attention of the War Department by addi- 
tional applications for considerable numbers of rifles, and the Secre- 
tary of War has concluded that it would not be wise to place arms in 
the hands of citizens near the border who are not subject to strict 
military discipline, and that, in order to present some unfortunate 
incident which might e ee trouble, which we all wish to avoid, 
it would be more prudent to sus d action for a time under the law 
which permits the sale or issue of rifles to clubs. It is for this reason 

that the request of the Bisbee Rifle Club has not been complied with. 

Sincerely, yours, 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadicr General, Chief of Ordnance, U. 8. A. 


I wish to read at this point the following telegram signed by 
the gentlemen to whom I have already referred: 


BISBEE, Antz., April 7, 1916. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 


8 
United States Congress, Washington, D. 0.: 


Bisbee Rifle Club made requisition through the Ke re channels for 
ordnance stores for bona fide members to the Benecia Arsenal. Order 
held up by order of Chief of Ordnance at Washington. Use your influ- 
ence to have same Sporerna seeing President, if necessary, and bave 
approval. Wire to the Benecia Arsenal. Following residents of dis- 
trict join in Be Ga ke 
V. W. Marshall, secretary Bisbee Rifle Club; I. C. E. Adams, 
mayor; J. J. Bowen; Arthur Notman; M. J. Cunning- 
ham; L. R. Bailey; M. J. Brophy; M. Newman; J. F. 

MeDonald. 
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T will also read the following telegram from the secretary of 
the Bisbee Rifle Club, which, I think, ought to be read in this 
connection: . 


BISBEE, ARIZ., April it. 
Hon. Henry ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


This club was organized under act of Con governing rifle clubs 
and we have strictly complied with all regulations. This order, now 
being held up, is for both new and old members, and if unable to se- 
cure further arms and ammunition will have to close range and discon- 
tinue rifle practice. Other clubs are having requisitions honored, and 
any discrimination against our 475 members will have effect in Novem- 
ber upon voters of this district in both State and National elections. 
Officials of club not interested in . to secure arms for 
home protection, our prime interest ing in the furthering of rifle 
practice. Ascertain just what club may expect on further requisitions 
and write how and by whom this order was N held. 

V. W. MARSHALL. 

It is very unfortunate that the secretary of the club should 
have seen fit to state in his dispatch that any member of the 
club would allow his vote to be influenced by the fact as to 
whether or not these rifles were secured. The members of the 
club would not allow the issuance to them or the nonissuance to 
them of a rifle to influence their votes. They are men of too high 
a class for that kind of conduct. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield in a moment, if the Senator 


please. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have the floor, but I am not 
willing to yield for general discussion. 

Mr. ASHURST. I decline to yield to anybody. I want to 
finish. The Senator from California has yielded to me. 

Mr. WORKS. T yielded to the Senator for three or four min- 
utes. I am not objecting to the Senator concluding, but I see 
other Senators on their feet, indicating that a discussion is 
imminent. I want to avoid that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will finish in half a dozen sentences. Like 
a certain class of people in this country, I admire short sen- 
tences. [Laughter.] 

I wish to make it clear here and now that these gentlemen 
wish these rifles simply, solely, and only for the purpose of rifle 
practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I only wanted to ask 
the Senator from Arizona one little, short question, which was 
this 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] has the floor, and the Chair understands he declines to 
yield further. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from California will 
allow me, I merely desire to ask the Senator from Arizona 
whether he thought the citizens of Arizona, if they had the 
guns and knew how to shoot, would not stand up as well as the 
citizens of any of the other States? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the first place I want to 
make it clear to the Senate, if the Senator from California will 
pardon me for a moment—— 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to repeat, because I want to make 
it clear, that these citizens are not arming themselves to invade 
Mexico, as the Secretary of War thinks they might do. The law 
permits them to organize rifie clubs for practice purposes, and 
that is the sole and only purpose for which they wish to organ- 
ize themselves. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me merely for a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
from Arizona, if I may. 

Mr. WORKS. If it is confined to a mere question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENWD. I understood the Senator from Arizona to 
say that he talked with the Secretary of War this morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I talked with the Secretary of War last 
Saturday. I said that I telephoned to the department this 
morning. I am not going to say to whom I telephoned; but I 
said I telephoned—and the reporters’ notes will bear me out 
that the statement I made was that I telephoned to the de- 
partment. I call upon Senators to remember that I did not 
say that I telephoned to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood the Senator to say that he 
had talked with the Secretary of War this morning. I evi- 
dently misunderstood him. 

Mr. ASHURST. I said I telephoned to the department. 

Mr. POMERENE. I knew the Secretary of War was not in 
the city to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. -Mr. President, I can not refrain this 
morning from expressing my protest against the action as set 
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forth in a letter to me signed William Crozier, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, in which he says, 
in regard to rifle clubs on the coast: 

The Secretary of War has concluded that it would be unwise to place 
arms in the hands of citizens near the border who are not subject to 
strict military discipline, and that, in order to prevent some unfortu- 
nate incident which might precipitate troub which we ail wish to 
avoid, it would be more prudent to suspend action for a time under the 
law which permits the sale or issue of rifles to clubs. It is for this 
reason that the request of the Bisbee club has not been complied with. 

Mr. President, I resent the imputation that there is any law- 
lessness among the citizens along the border between old 
Mexico and the State of Arizona, or that they can not be trusted 
with arms, as other citizens are. I speak only as to territory 
concerning which I have knowledge; but I imagine that my 
statement will apply equally to every other point on the border. 
There is a legally organized rifle club at Bisbee, Ariz. The 
citizens forming this club need arms and haye a right to them 
as much as any like club in the country. No longer than yes- 
terday a citizen of Nogales was here asking protection for that 
town, and as an evidence of the need of it pointed to the fact 
of a large number of Mexican soldiers were mobilized on the 
Mexican side; yet the Secretary of War refuses to furnish 
arms to a ritle club composed of the very best citizens of the 
State of Arizona, who at an instant should be in a position to 
protect themselves against invasion if it should come. All we 
have asked is to be treated as the people of New York, Missouri, 
the Carolinas, and Massachusetts, and all other States not on 
the Mexican border are treated. However patriotic others may 
be and however law-abiding the citizens of other States, I deny 
that they have any advantage in either particular over the 
people of the Western States, who are not afraid, but who 
want—and that is all they want—to be protected or to be 
allowed to protect themselves. Yet we find that we are singled 
out as the only people that can not have arms for defense and 
can not be allowed to indulge in the splendid practice of learn- 
ing to defend themselves by familiarity with the use of arms. 

I indulge the hope that the Secretary of War will reconsider 
his decision—ill advised as I am sure it is—and relieve the 
people of Arizona and all that brave citizenship along the inter- 
national border of the undeserved and unjust suspicion—if not 
actual aspersion—cast on them by the letter an extract from 
which I have just read to the Senate. There is no reason to 
discriminate against the only people within our borders who live 
within the zone of any possible danger by reason of a ground- 
less fear that they may break the Nation’s peace. I feel as- 
sured that the rifle club at Bisbee will at an early day be 
treated with the same courtesy—and, I may add, decency—ac- 
corded to similar clubs in every other part of our common 
country. 

I thank the Senator from California for his courtesy. 


REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No, 134, being the resolution to print 
as a document the report of the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator that 
that matter will lead to some discussion—not on my part, because 
I am in favor of it—but there are a number of Senators who 
have said that they desired to speak upon it whenever it came 
up, and they asked me not to allow it to come up in their ab- 
sence. I think the Senate ought to know that if it is to be dis- 
cussed, it will take some time to do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That does not seem to come within 
the fair purview of morning business, and the Chair now de- 
clares the morning business closed and recognizes the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from California desires to address the 
Senate, I will not insist on this matter if there is going to be 
any debate upon it; but I will make the remark that I think 
if the Senate by unanimous consent desires to take up a matter, 
it can do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that there 
would be discussion about it. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, up to this time I have taken but 
little part in this debate. But while others have been talking I 
have been doing a good deal of thinking. The course the debate 
has taken, the arraying of one self-seeking interest against an- 
other, the mere mention of politics in connection with the con- 
sideration of a question of such grave import, the injection into 
the controversy of outside opposing interests have excited in me, 
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as I think it should in the mind of every patriotic American 
citizen, a mingled feeling of resentment and apprehension. 

Mr. President, I love my country. I believe in its free institu- 
tions. I proclaim it to be the grentest and most beneficent gov- 
ernment the ingenuity and patriotism of man has yet devised. 
It is a government that should command the respect not only of 
its own citizens, but of the peoples of all nations. It should be 
the pleasure, as well as the patriotic duty, of those who share in 
its protection and its benefits to protect and uphold it against 
its enemies within and without—from the dangers and encroach- 
ments of greed and avarice and self-seeking in all its forms 
within, as well as foreign aggression or invasion from without. 

A few days ago, in an address to the Senate on preparedness 
for peace, I had occasion to say: 

The dangers that threaten us are within, and not without. 


I want now to reiterate and ‚to emphasize what I then said 
and to point out some of the dangers that are confronting the 
country anc threatening the perpetuity of its institutions. As 
I shall attempt to show, these dangers have been disclosed in 
great part by the debate on this bill. To me the greatest vir- 
tues of our Government, as manifested in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, are popular self-government, 
the preservation in the States of sovereign power over matters 
of local concern, and the establishment of independent depart- 
ments of the Government, free from domination or dictation by 
any other department. The wisdom of our forefathers gave us, 
as parts of the Government, the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial departments and made them independent of each 
ether. They made the National Government one of enumerated 
and limited powers, leaving the powers not enumerated to the 
States. So jealous were the southern people of the rights of 
the States that they were willing to go to war to preserve them 
to an extent denied to them by the States of the North. And 
yet, sir, the tendency of legislation to-day is to surrender and 
barter away what were once regarded as the most sacred rights 
of the States and centralize all power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. And, strange as it may seem, the southern Members of 
the Congress of the United States are taking the lead and fore- 
ing through this kind of legislation so destructive of the sover- 
eignty of their States and extending and enlarging by law and 
by construction the powers and influence of the departments and 
of the bureaus and commissions of the Federal Government. 

And, sir, the saddest and most dangerous feature of this aban- 
donment of State sovereignty and local self-government is that, 
in the main, it is done for purely commercial reasons. The States 
of this Union are selling their sovereignty for money appropria- 
tions for internal improvements and material benefits. So-called 
pork-barrel legislation is degrading our citizenship and destroy- 
ing the freedom and independence of the States. The tempta- 
tions that lead lawmakers to surrender the rights of the States 
are many and persuasive. Their course in making the surrender 
of these sovereign rights is generally approved by their unthink- 
ing constituents because it means prosperity to their States and 
money in their pockets. They want better roads, the improve- 
ment of their waterways, the establishment of vocational schools, 
better preservation of health, advancement of agricultural inter- 
ests, conservation of natural resources, the manufacture of nitro- 
gen at Government expense, and a hundred other things, most of 
which should be provided for them by their States and at their 
own expense. But they are more than willing to surrender their 
right to deal with these questions, falling clearly within the sov- . 
ereign powers of the States, and to shift their duty and their 
responsibility to the National Government if only it will bear the 
burden of their cost. In defense of this unfortunate and unpa- 
triotic course the claim is made that the Government is ‘rich 
and powerful, and can do these things; and if it does not they 
will not be done at all, because the States are financially unable 
to do them. But, Mr. President, to me this seems the most dan- 
gerous feature of the whole matter. It is an abject surrender of 
the sovereign duties of the States because they are not able to 
perform them. It is an admission that our form of government 
is a failure, and means the downfall of the States as separate 
and independent parts of the Federal Government. 

As a natural and inevitable result we are fast becoming a cen- 
tralized and paternal Government. The States, instead of main- 
taining their independent sovereignties, are becoming—yes, they 
have to an alarming extent already become the dependent wards 
or the Federal Government. 

Not only this, which would seem to be bad enough, but this 
course has made us a bureaucratic Government. We have 
bureaus and commissions and divisions innumerable, costing the 
Government millions of dollars a year in doing the things that 
should be done by the States. The departments of government 
have by this means become great and powerful machines that 
dictate and control legislation. 
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The Congress of the United States has ceased in great measure 
to be un independent department of the Government. Hardly a 
bill is passed or even considered by a committee of either House 
of Congress until it is referred to and passed upon by one of the 
departments. And if reported against by the department it is 
generally looked upon as killed. This is not all, Mr. President. 
It lias become a common thing for bills to be formulated by a 
department head, approved by the President and presented to 
Congress, not as a bill originated by either House of Congress, 
or a Member of it, but as an “ administration measure.” Thus 
does the executive branch of the Government inject its power 
and influence into the law-making branch, which should be wholly 
free and independent within its own jurisdiction and the per- 
formance of its functions, Even this is not all. The Executive 
head of the Government not only has formulated bills for pas- 
sage, and let it be known that they are administration bills and 
must be passed, but he assumes to and does prepare and enforce 
a legislative program for Congress and dictates what bills shall 
be considered first and in preference to others and when, and 
after the passage of what bills Congress shall be permitted to 
adjourn. I have been told, and I have no doubt it is true, that 
Members of Congress, members of this body, go to the President 
to be told how they shall conduct the business of Congress and 
what bills shall be preferred over others. There is still more to 
come. It is an alarming fact, and one which is well known to 
everybody who keeps account of what is going on here, that 
Members of Congress accept the dictation of the President and 
do what he asks as a duty higher than their obligation to follow 
their own conscientious convictions. Mr. President, if half of 
the things I have mentioned be true, what can we expect for the 
future of our country? 

The division of power between the several departments of the 
Government was intended to protect the people from the liberty- 
destroying effects of one-man power. The granting of separate 
sovereignty to the States was for the protection of their inde- 
pendence. The effort of the Executive branch of the Government 
to extend his power over the legislative branch is plain usurpa- 
tion and a violation of the very spirit of the Constitution. Not 
only so, it is the unwarranted assumption of power that if per- 
sisted in will lead to despotism and finally result in a dictator- 
ship. What I am saying is not directed at any one personality. 
This tendency to usurp power not belonging to it by the executive 
departments has been in evidence for some years past. But, as 
was inevitable, it has increased and become more arrogant and 
offensive to our institutions and form of government year by 
year. And unless Congress asserts and maintains its independ- 
ence, it will continue to grow worse until the Congress will cease 
to have any independency. Such a result is a long step toward 
the destruction of free government. 

Mr. President, one of the melancholy features of the situation 
is that the people generally do not understand or appreciate the 
dangers that confront them. They look upon the office of Chief 
Magistrate as the seat of all power and all departments as sub- 
servient to his will. The people of this country should be 
awakened to the danger of such sentiments. They are subyer- 
sive of the principles upon which our Government is founded, 
and if this awakening comes it must be brought about by the 
assertion by Congress of its rights as an independent branch of 
the Government. If Congress bows submissively to the will 
power and dictation of the President within the sphere of its 
power and jurisdiction, it will deserve the contempt of all good 
citizens. 

I can not take time now to enumerate the many acts and ten- 
dencies that are threatening the perpetuity of the free insti- 
tutions of this Republic. Many of them are as plain as the 
light of day and are known to all observing men. But there is 
one that stands out fully revealed as the worst and most dan- 
gerous of them all. It is self-seeking partisan politics. Its 
dominating and sinister influences are found everywhere. I 
have been amazed to find, as a result of my service in this body, 
how extensive, far-reaching, and powerful its influence is. Even 
in the consideration of the bill now before the Senate, involving 
the future peace and safety of the country, the apprehension of 
outside political influences is felt and expressed on the floor of 
the Senate and the influence of outside selfish interests, as 
unpatriotic as they are offensive, have been used in support of 
and in opposition to certain provisions in the bill beyond any’ 
doubt. We breathe the polluted atmosphere of self-seeking in- 


fluences at every turn in the performance of our duties as repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Partisan politics is ruthless in its demands and invades the 
most sacred precincts of the National Government. It is seek- 
ing place and pelf and power wherever and whenever it can find 
entrance. Just now it is attempting to invade the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is presenting to a member of 


that body the greatest temptation that could be offered to an 
American citizen—to surrender his place on the bench and be- 
come a candidate for a political office. This attempt to bring 
the highest judicial tribunal of the country, or any member of it, 
into politics should be resented not only by the member to whom 


the tempting ofer is made but by the whole country. To my 
mind it is of the gravest importance that that great tribunal 
should be separated absolutely and forever from polities, candi- 
dacy for office, or any interest in elections beyond that of the 
disinterested and patriotic private citizen. If any member of 
the Supreme Court is tempted by an offer of a nomination as a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States and refuses 
the offer because he is a justice of the Supreme Court and for 
that reason can not conscientiously accept a nomination to a 
political office or engage in politics, he will have rendered his 
country a great and lasting service. If he does that one act of 
unselfish patriotism and devotion to the best interests of his 
country, that has so signally honored him, it will keep his mem- 
ory green in the minds of his countrymen long after the poli- 
ticians who thus tempted him are forgotten. The use of his 
name as a candidate is an offense to him and to the country. 

Whether Justice Hughes is going to allow his name to be used 
as a candidate in a political convention is a matter of profound 
interest and grave importance to the American people. Whether 
one man or another shall be nominated by that convention for the 
office of President of the United States is of but little importance 
compared with the question whether a member of the Supreme 
Court can de used to advance the interests or secure the suc- 
cess of any political party. I commend to the Senate and the 
country the wise and patriotic sentiments expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial of the Providence Journal: 

Which path shall Justice Hughes choose? Shall he yield to the 
demand of the moment or be true to the larger demand? Shall he 
plunge into the maelstrom of politics again or once and for all buttress 
he tradition of isolation and sanctity with which the Supreme Court of 
sha Uae States is ralsed above its coordinate branches of the Goy- 

men 

There can be no possible doubt that Mr. Hughes has it in his power 
to 1 a greater public service by remaining where he is than he 
could possibly perform by heeding the call to party leadership, Itisa 
service that would become historic; that would strengthen every whole- 
some principle on which our democracy rests. It would do more by 
one stroke of the pen to preserve our best traditions of free government 
and human liberties than Mr. Hughes could hope to do in four years or 
ee Tone by conscientious endeavor in the White House. 

t he himself is inclined to this view is altogether probable. We 
can easily believe that his feeling from the first s been that in the 
next few years of critical problems in the United States there will be 
work arduous and engrossing enough on the bench of our highest court 
for the most willing and intelligent patriot. 

In a spirit of entire friendship for Mr. Hughes, and in accordance 
with what we are convinced is his own honest judgment and desire. 
we would urge him to a frank and unequivocal renunciation of the call 
of politics in these unique circumstances. The country needs him where 
he is, not for his talents alone, great as they are, but for the example 
he would set for all time of our supreme Federal judiciary wholly be- 
yond the ambitions of the political forum and the real or fancied 
requirements of the hour. 

Mr. President, let me advert briefly to another of the conditions 
that is threatening the future peace and well-being of the country 
far beyond any danger of war. It is the division of capital and 
labor into hostile classes, and the tendency to divide the people 
of this country into classes of rich and poor, with all that it 
implies. Theoretically, and as a matter of law, all men are equal 
in this Republic. This doctrine of equality and like opportunities 
for all without regard to race, color, or station in life, is woven 
into the very fubric of our free institutions and is one of its 
greatest elements of strength. It is no crime in this country to 
be either rich or poor. It should be no mark of distinction to 
be rich, or a badge of inferiority or subserviency to be poor. So 
long as any American citizen keeps himself within the bounds of 
honesty, integrity, and fair dealing he can not be criticized for 
becoming rich beyond his fellows or even for amassing inordinate 
wealth that he does not need and can not use for his own good. 
On the other hand, the man who endeavors and fails is entitled 
to as much respect and consideration as the man who succeeds. 
The man who succeeds and amasses wealth has the greater re- 
sponsibility. He becomes the trustee of his wealth for the com- 
mon good. There is no reason why there should be hatred or 
envy or controversy between employer and employee, rich and 
poor, or the successful and unsuccessful. 

And, sir, it is not because some are rich and others poor that 
discontent and controversies arise among men. It is because 
public sentiment divides men into classes, not because some are 
better than others as men and citizens, but because some are 
rich and some poor and one is considered, respected, and deferred 
to and the other looked down upon and his rights as a man and 
a citizen disregarded. As a necessary consequence, this has led 
to intolerance, arrogance, and oppression on the one side and 
unwilling and sullen submission and subservience on the other, 
which has led to hatred, discontent, and controversy, sometimes 
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even to violent destruction of property and the shedding of blood. 
It has brought about powerful organizations for the protection 
of one class against another. These organizations on both sides 
have attempted to accomplish their ends by force and oppression, 
and not by reason, justice, and peaceful means. 

Mr. President, the harmonizing and bringing into friendly re- 
lation of these conflicting elements in the social and business 
affairs of this country is, I am firmly convinced, one of the 
greatest problems this Republic is called upon to solve, and solve 
righteously and justly, in order to live. It is a danger more 
imminent and more threatening, more inimical by far to our form 
of government and its continued existence, than foreign enemies. 

Now, Mr. President, I might point to other sinister forces and 
influences that are in greater or lesser degree inimical to our 
institutions, but it is unnecessary. I have tried to point out 
what seems to me to be the worst and most dangerous of them. 

Mr. President, let me now comment briefly and more directly 
on the pending bill. The distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, has said with 
the emphasis of sincerity that we should speak frankly in deal- 
ing with this important question, and he is right. No man in 
this body stands higher in the estimation of his colleagues on 
this floor than the Senator from Oregon. He has imposed upon 
him a most unpleasant task in his courageous efforts to uphold 
and sustain the bill reported by his committee. The bill is 
itself a sham and a delusion. In saying this I am not intending 
to eriticise or reflect upon the chairman or any member of the 
committee. I know, and no one doubts the fact, that they have 
done the best they could under the most trying circumstances. 
The people in large numbers have been clamoring for prepared- 
ness for national defense. Defense against what? Defense 
against an invasion of our country by the forces of some foreign 
nation, of course. This has been understood by everybody from 
the beginning. There has not been, and will not be, any need of 
preparation for defense by military force against anything else. 
Does this bill prepare us for national defense in this sense? 
No one that I have yet heard pretends that it does. Of course 
it does not. In addressing the Senate a few days ago the Sen- 
ator from Oregon expatiated at length and with great eloquence 
upon the dangers that were confronting us of war with one or 
more of the belligerents or some other nation. 

When he had done I asked him if he thought the force previded 
by this bill would furnish a military force adequate to meet the 
dangers that he had been talking about, and he answered em- 
phatically, “ No, I do not. The bill is a compromise.” A com- 
promise, Mr. President! A compromise of what? Are we pro- 
posing to compromise with the peace and safety of the country 
in the face of the dangers that the Senator has so eloquently de- 
picted as an excuse for passing any bill at all increasing our mili- 
tary strength? That is just what we are proposing to do. No 
Senator here believes that the force provided for by this bill 
will prepare us for defense against any of the nations that some 
people think might engage us in war. We are adding millions 
of dollars to the burdens of the people without providing what 
some of them are demanding, the means of national defense. I 
say again the bill is a sham and a delusion. 

If this bill should pass and the force it provides for be raised 
what kind of defense would it provide for my own State or the 
Pacific const? The portion that upon an equal division of the 
forces on the basis of area or population would be allotted to 
California would not furnish soldiers enough to defend one 
medium-sized city in the State. There are enough seasoned 
Japanese veterans in the State to kidnap and carry them off if 
we should have trouble with that country of which I have no 
more fear than I have of war with Germany or Great Britain or 
any other country. 

Then we are not dealing fairly with the people of this country 
who must bear the heavy and practically useless burden of main- 
taining this increased military force. They think we are really 
preparing for national defense; we know we are not. 

Why, Mr. President, preparation for national defense would 
call for an army of 2,000,000 instead of 200,000 men. But such 
an army is not provided for because the people of this country, 
even those of them who have been wildly demanding prepared- 
ness for national defense, would not submit to any such burden 
and face the danger of militarism that such an army implies. 
For myself I am not willing to join in this pretense of pre- 
paredness for national defense. 

Mr. President, before I conclude I want to say a word about 
what I consider an unwarranted attempt to deprive the States 
of control over the State militia, now commonly called the Na- 
tional Guard. As I have said, one of the objects of the framers 
of the Constitution was to preserve and protect the independence 
and the sovereignty of the States in their proper spheres and 
limit the sovereignty of the Federal Government to national and 


interstate affairs. The provision of the Constitution relating to 
the militia, so often quoted in this debate, furnishes clear and 
convincing evidence of this intention. It provides that the militia 
shall be officered and trained by the States, which gives the 
States power and control over them. 

Congress is given the power to “ provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions.” 

For all other purposes the militin is a State organization 
under State control and may be used by the States for the pro- 
tection of their own independence and the enforcement of their 
laws. The attempt in this bill to take over the militia to the 
National Government is only another effort to deprive the States 
of their sovereignty and powers and transfer them to the Federal 
Government that I have already commented upon. It is a part 
of the centralizing process to which I have referred. In their 
efforts to become a part of the Federal forces the National Guard 
are disloyal to their States, to whom their allegiance is due 
until called out by the Government in the cases specified in the 
Constitution. i 

To thus alienate the Nationad Guard from their States is to 
serve their selfish ambitions and to take over to the Federal 
Government the military force intended by the framers of the 
Constitution as primarily for the protection of the States and 
the enforcement of their laws. And for their services to the 
Government the compensation to be paid by the Government is 
fixed by the Constitution. Congress must provide for organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States.” The only interest the Federal Government has in the 
militia, miscalled the National Guard, is to see that when the 
emergency arises that warrants their call to the aid of the 
National Government they shall be armed and disetplined in 
such way as Congress may provide. There can be no escape 
from the fact that the militia is a State organization intended 
primarily and at all times for the protection of the States and 
the enforcement of their laws. And it follows necessarily that 
any attempt, such, for example, as we find in this bill. to make 
them a part of the Federal forces is a plain violation of the Con- 
stitution and a serious infringement on the rights of the States. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this bil! as a whole, because 
I do not believe preparedness for national defense against a 
foreign foe is necessary, and, if it were, this bill does not begin 
to provide for any such defense; and for the further reason that 
no such increase as the bill provides for is necessary for the 
protection of the country and the enforcement of its laws in time 
of peace. I believe the regiments we have should be filled to their 
full conplement and kept so, and that they should be adequately 
equipped, officered. and the men better paid and more humanely 
and liberally treated. I am not willing to go further than this 
at the present time. To go further and place upon our people 
the enormous burden of maintaining this unnecessary and inade- 
quate military force is unjustifiable and unwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of unobjected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope we can give the time be- 
tween now and the time fixed for voting on the military bill to 
that bill. There are a great number of amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that all T desire is to 
consider the bills on the calendar until 2 o'clock. The military 
bill will come up automatically at 2, and I thought between this 
time and 2 we could get rid of a great many bills upon the cal- 
endar to which there is no objection. 

Mr. REED. Could not the Senator let that go until after the 
unanimons-consent agreement expires? I will then be very glad, 
so far as I am concerned—I only speak for myself—to cooperate 
with the Senator’s desire and to take half a day, if necessary, 
to go through the bills on the calendar. I think they ought to 
be disposed of; but this military bill is here; we have fixed a 
time to vote upon it, and there are a great number of important 
amendments, some of which some of us are anxious to discuss, 
I wish the Senator would concede that, though, of course—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not interfere with the consideration 
and the passage of the military bill in any way; I recognize that 
it is of great importance; but I do not believe that if we give 


40 or 50 minutes now to the calendar it would make very much 


difference to the bill, and it would get a lot of bills off the cal- 
endar to which there is no objection. I hope the Senator from 
Missouri will agree to that course, 

Mr. REED. We are to vote on Friday. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not until Tuesday. 

Mr. REED. But on Friday the 10-minute rule applies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not until Tuesday. The time was extended, I 
will say to the Senator. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The 10-minute rule begins on Fri- 
day at meridian. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the 10-minute rule begins then. I did not 
understand. the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the Senate is to vote upon the bill at 4 o’clock on Tuesday. 

Mr. REED. That leaves only two afternoons practically for 
general discussion. There are many amendments that I know 
are pending; there are, I should say, 30 or 40 amendments here, 
and some of them are very important. I have said all I care 
to submit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I was very much impressed 
with the remarks of the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] 
just delivered, and particularly so with that portion of his 
address regarding the association of the name of one of our 
most distinguished members of the Supreme Bench with a 
Presidential nomination. I think, Mr. President, every com- 
ment of the Senator on that subject is unanswerable. And the 
lesson he would teach is one that should apply not only to the 
national but to the State courts. 

I was reminded of the importance and the need of this, and by 
the Senator’s discussion, that in one of the States of the Union, 
whose constitution declares that no occupant of the bench shall, 
during his term of office, be a candidate for any other than a 
judicial office, two members of its supreme bench, both of whom 
have sworn to support their constitution, one a Democrat and 
the other a Republican, are to-day active candidates for the 
nomination by their respective parties to a seat in this body. 

The situation there presented is not an encouraging one, and 
when we reflect that the same court has exclusive jurisdiction 
of all political controversies. Hence the other candidates of 
the two parties for this position are incapacitated for even 
contesting the question whether that constitutional inhibition 
disqualifies these gentlemen from aspiring to the Senate while 
they occupy seats upon the supreme bench. They constitute 
two-thirds: of the court, and are certainly disqualified by the 
most obvious principles from passing formal judgment upon 
themselves. 

That spectacle, so unfortunate and so humiliating, and at the 
same time so illustrative of the extent to which the ambition, 
honorable ambition, if you please, of members of the bench will 
carry them if the rule for which the Senator contends is disre- 

~ garded, that I could not avoid the temptation of calling atten- 
tion to it at this opportune time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who has the military bill in 
charge, and at the solicitation of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Reen], I shall withdraw my motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I request that the unfinished business 
be Inid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to inerease the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, yesterday the Chair laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting there opinions of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army bearing upon various legal questions involved in meas- 
ures pending before the two branches of for the re- 
organization of the Army. At that time I asked that the com- 
munication be printed in the Recorp when the Army reorganiza- 
tion bill was again taken up for consideration. ‘The Senate so 
ordered. Pursuant to that order, I ask that the communication 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
88 . 10, 1916. 


Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith, in tu- 
tion of the Senate of March 30 (calendar April 7 11918. three 
opinions of the J Advocate General of the Army. opinions 
bear upon various p of the legal knowledge involved in measures 


7 hotare the two branches of Congress for the reorganization of 


et milit of the constitutionality of 
since 3 m ed 


and upon the question of the legality of the dual enlistment therein 


re iy 3 that in transmitting these opinions they are sent 
mse to the resolution of the Senate, and that, since I 

have i not pad e time ad tely to examine the grounds upon which 

these opinions are exp: „ they are the opinions of the Judge Advo- 
cate General and not otherwise of the e department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nxwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


(Inclosures.) 
MEMORANDUM TO ACCOMPANY NO. 1. 


Numbers indicate sections of the bill as ag rp in the 8 
ee in parenthesis indicate sections of the bill as reported t 


nate 
No. 1. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICR OF THE — ADVOCATE GENERAL, 


Washington, March 95 1916. 
From: The Judge Advocate General. 
To: The Secretary of War. 
Subject: S. 4840, “A bill for r making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes.” 


1. Instructions issued under date of March 6 with reference to 


S. 4840, A bill for making further and more, effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for otber require me to submit 
not later than 9 a. m March 11 (a a statement: as to the effect of 


the bill upon the Judge Advocate rtment and (b) a 
statement as to the — — aspects of the bill. is paper is designed 
to be responsive to requirement (b), the statement responsive to require- 
mount (al having been pe in another 285 
or the purpose of discussion the — Pi H. R. 12766, Cal. 285) 

senma of the bill may conveniently be grouped in four subdivisions, 
viz: 

(a) Those which relate eninin a the — Army, including the 
Regular 3 Reserve and the Officers’ Reserve Corps, —— 1 to 43 
ae 41) and section 118 (115). 


) Those which relate mainly to the reserve officers’ training corps, 
sections 44 to 57 (42 to 55). 
8 One which relates to Volunteer forces, ae 58 (56 
d) Those which relate mainly to the militia, sections. to 117 (57 
14) and 119 to 128 (116 to 120). 
have already submitted. in the form of detached memoranda, such 
observations an — as I have to make respecti subdivisions 
a) and (b). There remains to be discussed subdivision. (c), volunteer 
orces, and subdivision (d lesas militia, and these will be taken up and 
discussed in the order in 


(er seemed FORCES. 


of the p pendin as follows 
t Sec. 8 (56). The President is hereby authorized, at any time, to 


war.“ 2 Ao A 25, 191 
the | of 600 oe Nm gp 
e 


4 
the of service 
3 and the of training shall be as the President 
prescribe, to the reserve to bave the status and obliga- 
tions reserves: of the Š — E] 


n I gy e 
enlisted men of co ding ur 
periods of training a 5 


Army arising from the opera section may 
the on of the President. 

“ Officers of the Regular Army who receive commissions in pen volun- 
teer herein authorized in time of receive the pay 


army 
pint allowances of their respective grades im the 


The purpose here is to utilize the machinery « 3 —— 
Sis Sean alle ee Spat Toe re Peme 
recen enacted 5 ~ ved Pred be the Wor Set. 2477 

e Gen 


376i!!! 8 
reserves n 

be adopted in sections 33 — 34 of tme bill here under review, I doubt 
if we should completely te the citizen army reserve to the 

— While it — —— that they should have 
the same sta and obligations of mob for training 
and for actual or Imminent war, T doubt it It will be m fnar mag 
ment — the War Department that pay Bape peng have the pay status 
. of which sections 33 33 to the 

e a n 

Stat. and of the Wi language 


5 8 and a decision reached, the 
of section 58 (56) should be modified to express the departmental view. 
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The average strength of 600 per congressional district should, of course, 
p ene tay of National Guard organizations mustered only for periods 
of training. 

6. It is, of course, not desirable that the forces raised under the 
authority of section 58 (50) should be available to the President for 


all purposes. A ize in provision should be inserted to the effect that, 
except for periods of training as thereinafter provided for, the forces 
raised under the authority of this section shall not be called out for 
service except when authorized by Congress in the emergency of actual 
or imminent war It is likewise desirable, I think, to vest in the Presi- 
dent quite an extensive authority in the sp intment of officers of such 
provisional forces as are here under consideration, and a provision to 
that effect should be inserted. Amended in these regards, reserving the 


amendments respecting the status and obligations of reserves, it would- 


be necessary to insert after the word “ ee in the seventh line of 
the section, the words “ exclusive of National Guard organizations mus- 
tered into the service of the United States for training under the pro- 
visions of this section,” and to add the following paragraph: 

„The President alone is authorized to appoint all oflicers of volunteer 
forces raised under the provisions of this section below the grade of 
brigadier general. Except for periods of t alning, said volunteer forces 

Shall not be called out for service except when authorized by Congress 
in the emergency of actual or imminent war.” 
(D) THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


7. The proposed militia legislation, particularly when viewed in the 
light of recent discussion of the problem of national defense, is under- 
stood as intended, first, to increase the existing N of the 
Federal Government in the control and direction of the training of 
the militia with a view to rendering it more efficient as a possible arm 
of national defense; and, second, to assure to the Federal Government 
on demand the military service, unhampered by constitutional restric- 
tions affecting the m of all individuals who shall become bene- 
ficiaries under the legislation. 

(1) CONTROL OF TRAINING BY PURCHASE. 


of provisions may be described as designed to secure 
to the United States control over the training of the Organized Militia by 
making compliance with Federal training statutes and regulations a 
condition: precedent to the participation of the militia in Federal appre. 
riations, examples of which are found in section 96 (93), providin, 
or pay for camp and maneuver training service, and sections 111 an 
112 (108, 109), providing tor Dey for home-station training service. 
These provisions may be dismi with the remark that they do not 
serve to raise any question fundamentally different from those raised 
in provisions similar in nature, a perha different in degree, 
under the militia act of 1903 (Dick bill) and su uent amendments 
thereto. I am of the opinion, however, that the general effect of the 
rovisions here considered is not to vest_in the Federal authorities 4 
egal jurisdiction capable of being made effective by such authorities by 
means of legal measures, coercive in nature, but only to afford Lat 
tunity for voluntary compliance with Federal regulations desi to 
make training service more effective; and that essentially this com- 
pliance is not constrained in anywise and may cease at any moment, 
generally without penalty other than the interruption of the right 
to receive Federal compensation for training service. 


(2) COMMAND. 


oup of provisions, designed to federalize the Organized 
the exercise of command, raises a new question, which 
must be examined with special reference to the constitutional distribu- 
tion of powers over the militia. Of this up only the most representa- 
tive will be discussed, section 66 (64), which reads as follows: 

“For the purpose of maintaining appropriate organization and to 
assist In instruction and training, the President may assign the National 
Guard of the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia 
to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units, and may detail officers 
of appropriate grade either from the National Guard or the Regular 
Army to command such units: Provided, That where complete units 
are organized within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbla the 
commanding officers thereof II not displaced.” 

Has the Congress the power, under the Constitution, to establish 
command relations under which the President (a) may place officers 
of the Regular Army in command over any part of the militia not in 
the service of the United States, or (b) may place officers of militia 
in command over any part of the militia of another State also not in 
the service of the United States? 

10. The assignment of an officer to command an organization involves 
an exercise of command over both the officer and the organization. 
The section here under consideration is manifestly intended to be oper- 
ative when the militia is not in the service of the United States for the 
purpose of executing the laws of the Union, suppressing insurrections, 
or repelling invasions (clause 15, sec. 8, Art. 1, Constitution of the 
United States), and those purposes are the only ones for which the 
militia may called into the service of the United States. Section 
2 of Article II of the Federal Constitution provides that “the President 
shall be the Commander in Chief * * of the militia of the sev- 
eral States, when called into the actual service of the United States.” 
There is no other constitutional grant of power to the President to 
command the militia. It follows that the President may not, either 
by himself or through others under his authority as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, exercise command over any part of the militia not 
called into the service of the United States for one of the three consti- 
tutional purposes above mentioned. It would seem clear, therefore, 
that the President, under the Constitution, may not be authorized to 
assume such command over a militia organization not in the service 
of the United States as would necessarily be involved in assigning 
to the command thereof either an officer of the Regular Army or an 
officer of the National Guard ; and further, that the President may not be 
authorized to assume such command over an individual officer of the 
National Guard as would be involved in assigning the latter to duty 
in command of a National Guard or, ization, neither being in the 
service of the United States. This leads me to the conclusion that both 
branches of the question stated above must be answered in the negative 
and to express the opinion that section 66 (64), supra, is not in harmony 
with the Federal Constitution. 

(3) COURTS-MARTIAL. 

11. In another group of provisions designed to federalize the militia, 
the solution of the problem is sought to be promoted by establishing 
a system of courts-martial and by providing a 9 criminal code. 
Those provisions are found in sections 104 to 110 (101 to 107). Sec- 
tion 1 (101) establishes for the militia not in the service of the 


8. One grou 


9. Another 
Militia throug 


United States a system of courts-martial, eral, special, and summary 
dhe composition and jurisdiction of which, 0 X d 


ch, except in the matter o. 


y the la and regu ons governing the Army. Sections 105 (102), 
106 (103), 107 (104), and 108 (105) specify the authority or author!- 
ties by which each of the various courts may appointed, and pre- 
scribe the limits of the punishing powers of such courts. on 109 


the 
tates, 


whether such offenses be committed at encampments, maneuvers, or else- 
power of the 


stem with juris- 
onal Guard for 


ecessary 
kbd) for organizing and dis- 


ciplining the militia, for, under the terms of the Constitution, the 
power of the Congress to provide for governing the militia may be ex- 
ercised onl the militia as may be employed 


United States.) 

14. To organize is to determine what elements shall compose an 
organic whole and to arrange and se of them as constituent parts 
of the same. Authority to provide for 1 the militia implies 
authority to prescribe the arrangement of the mnel comprising the 
militia into units and grades standing in the relation of coor tion or 
subordination in repect of each other, to the end that each unit and 
grade may have a definite systemic relation to others. Such is the 
ordinary signification of the phrase and such has been the practical 
construction placed upon it by the Congress in the enactment of militia 
legislation under the Constitution. To discipline, in the broadest sense 
of the term, is to educate; to develop by instruction and exercise, to 
train, to accustom to regular and systematic action, to bring under 
control so as to act systematically, to train to act together under 
orders, to teach subordination, to form habits of obedience; or, more 
narrowly, to improve by corrective and penal methods, to chastise, to 
inflict penalties. In which of these two senses is the constitutional 
phrase “to * ip ee militia” to be 
construed ? 
for the clause conferring upon the Congress authority “to provide for 


„ while expressly “ reserving 
* © the authority of training the 
rescribed by Congress.” 
oe oie pe ” and “ discipline“ 
ining” and the contrasted word “ gov- 
erning,“ it is clear that the former have reference to a system of pre- 
scribed rules, in accordance with which the military exercises, instruc- 
izational activities, which constitute the training, are to 
; but this training is under the authority of the States, 
Discipline. therefore, as employed jn the constitutional clause under con- 
sideration, is the basic rule upon which the training proceeds, but not the 
training itself. The training and the power of conducting, accomplish- 


tion, and cr; 
be conduct 


ing, and enforcing it are ressly left to the 5 of the States 
consonantly with the gene power of governing the militia, of which, 
indeed, that authority is but a necessary part. This construction 


ractice for more than a century under the Constitu- 
to exercise a directing or restraining 1 over, 
ty, to con- 

the term 


Squares with the 
tion. To govern 
to control or guide, to rule or regulate by right of autho 
trol and restrain the actions of men. In the Constitution 
A erence to a separate and 
tinct power to be exercised by the Government only in re- 
t of such parts of the militia as may be employed in the service of 
United States. Furthermore, the Constitution, after conferring 
n the Congress power to “ raise and support armies,” conferred also 
the power “to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land * * œ% forces”; and it is under the latter clause that the 
Coussu has from time to time enacted Articles of War and other laws 
s ficall 5 the institution of courts-martial (1 Winthrop's 

ilitary w and Precedents, 52) for the 2 of exercising the 
restraining and punitive powers which, in the al analysis, are the 
means of governing the Army. 

15. The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
power to establish a system of courts-martial and prescribe a military 
criminal code for the militia is not to be deduced from the authority 
to provide for organizing and disciplining the militia but must be 
deduced from the power to provide for governing the militia. Inas- 
much as the latter power is conferred upon the Congress only in 
r of such part of the militia as may employed the service 
of the United States, it may not constitutionally be exercised in re- 
spect of the militia under any other conditions. If the view here ex- 
pressed is sound, as I think it is, the constitutional question last stated 
must be answered in the negative, and for want of constitutional a 
port the enactment of sections 104 (101) to 110 (107) of the bill in 
reference would be without mandatory legal effect. 


(4) AVAILABILITY FOR FEDERAL MILITARY PURPOSES (DUAL ENLISTMENT), 


the 


regard 
for Federal military purposes. 

Section 73 (71) prescribes that in addition to including “an obliga- 
tion to bear true faith and allegiance to the United States and support 
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the Constitution thereof and obey the orders of the President of 
United Siate and the officers appointed over them,” the contract 
enlistment in the National Guard shall contain the following agrec- 
ment 
In the event that the President of the United States shall order the | 


within three years from the date of enlistment I agree 
a member of the National Guard in the service of the United States, 


within or without the continental timits of the United States, for the 


period of three years from the date of said order or until discharged by 
order of the President of the United States.” 
Section 75 (73) age ay in substance that no person shall continue 


in office or enter upon the duties of an office in the National Guard until | from 


he shall 3 a — oe e prescribed oath, which shall contain the same 
agreement as prescribed for enlisted men.” 
tN in 61225 provides that— 
Con, shall have authorized the use of the armed land 
forces of the 


who have —— the required ph examina 
enlistment, may be ordered into the service iret the United States by the 
President to serve for a period of three thin or without the 


continental limits of the United States, unless ron aposier dischar; by the | 


ident. Officers and enlisted men in the service of the Uni tates 
under the terms of this section shall have the same pay and allowances 
as officers and enlisted men of per Regular Army. 
Here arises the question : If these — 2 be enacted, is their enact- 
ment properly to be regarded a) as an exercise of the constitutional 
wer to raise and apor armies, 75 oao as an exercise of the constitu- 
onal power to provide for calling forth the militia? If the proposeđ 
legislation is legally sufficient Sp! create c or to authorize U creation of 
the status of Federal soldiers, the individuals concerned may become 
available for all Federal military purposes; but if the legislation is not 
seen, ET to create or to authorize the creation of such status, 
then the individuals concerned will remain militiamen, available to the 
Federal Government only when called forth to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, or repel invasion, and for those purposes 


on Wy. 
17. It seems clear that there is no intention — ee Federal soldiers 
out of the individual beneficiaries under the act at the moment they 
become such beneficiaries. In sect: mone 73 (its and 75 (78) pro- 
vide that the prospective recipient of y benefits er the 
pro roposed act shall, presenti, a to render mili 
‘ederal Government in future. Furthermore, it seems clear that a man 
can not voluntarily agree now to render voluntary service in the future 
so as to preclude him from alae on that service when it shall 
become due. On general legal 2 es and upon authority the pre- 
scribed agreement can ripen into the 8 Federsl Military status only by 
some act of the » Beinn tei ps done with the ose of consummating the 
status and sufficient for the purpose (Tyler v. Pomeroy, 8 Allen Qos: 
481, 485, 508, 504, 505), unless the Congress shall prescribe th 
happening of some event or contingency, eiar unrelated to the 


Irres 
summation of the Federal military relation. agree- 
ment has little or no value as a step toward creating the status of 
Federal soldier solely at the will of the Federal Government, except that 
if section 115 1127 may propany be viewed as draft tion, the 
8 who 8 nto 9 23 accepted m 
resu pecuniary e ma; as a y gna 
= npon which the draft chai Br, first operate. 
18. The power of Congress to raise armies is meer That this 

power may be exercised by forced draft was determined during the 

vil War; and I think that It may be asserted, both ups 
and upon authority, that in the exercise of this 8 ongress may 
compe all of the militia, whether organized or not, into the Army of 
the United States. Woula R roposed reentry A enacted, represent 
an exercise of this power? i to be borne in mind 
that an act to compel the citizen into Ey military service of the United 
States can operate only in derogation of his ETA rights, 
and therefore that the lan of such an act, to be sufficient to 
achieve its pu should .be r and unquestionable. 

19. Section tip (112) | provides in substance that — — Congress shall 
have authorized the use of land forces of the United States in excess 


eno or aee years within or witbout the continental limits of the 
nited es 

The section contains no language suggesting that a nee of charac- 
ter and status from militiaman to Federal soldier — „ contemplation, 
except as it may be inferred from ti the clause, “ to serv within 
or without the continental limits of the United States.” 

However, this suggestion 1s nei convincing nor forceful when the 
fact is taken into consideration that substantially the same langua 
is employed in section 4 of the act of January 21, 1903, as rg mpg oan 16d by 
the act of May 27, 1908 (85 Stat., 400), legislation Which in 
authorized the calling forth of the militia only for one or the — at of 
the three purposes cally mentioned in that connection in the 
Constitution. Another suggestion, rather ve, upon which it 
would be possible to base an argument that militiamen ordered into 
the service of the United States portant to the „ b; 
section 115 (112) are to be ded as Federal soldiers is to be foun 
in section 78 (76), which reads as follows : 

“All vacancies which st or occur in the grade of second lieutenant 
of any portion of the National Guard in the active service of the United 
States shall be filled by the President, by ssa with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from the enlisted men of the National Guard of the 
State, Territory, or District in which the vacancy occurs. All other 
appointments and promotions shall, under like circumst; s, be made 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

This section assumes to vest in the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the power to fill all vacancies in commis- 
sioned grades in “any portion of the National Guard in the active 
service of the United 8 3 a power that may be exercised by the 
President ne in f 8 as distin; 
in the service of the United States. But putting upon the proposed leg- 
islation the most favorable construction from a eral paar A von 
ee of further 1 does 
con template the formation of a branch of the Army of the United sates 


to tion 115 (112), 
| the bill 1 


threatened war | 
to serve as | 


nited States requiring the use of troops in excess of 


| thority to enforce the transfer from a 


from the militia personnel ordered into the Federal service under sec- 

ere still remains the question: Is the language of 
cient to authorize the President to compel the 
beneficiaries to serve therein—i. e., as mem! of the Army of the 
United States? 

20. The autbority to make the necessary order is coupled with a ref- 
erence to the prior agreement to serve the United States. In terms 
there is no provision for compelling a compliance with the order, except 
F on may be inferred ed from the 
108 188 4068 1 ordered“ and from the provision appearing in section 

e militia when called into the service of the United States sball, 
the time they are required by the terms of the call to respond 
thereto, be Sess to the laws and regulations governing the Regular 


The lan guaxe cmi em toyed in this latter section, “ called into the service 
of the Un tates,” when considered in connection with similar 
p may ed in the Constitution and also in prior legislation 
authorizing eral use of the militia as such, p oints quite ate 4 
to the —— that the section is to be construed only as hav 
reference to the militia when called into the Federal service as militia. 
This would remit us, then, to section 115 (112) in the search for au- 
status to the status of 
Federal soldier. That section, viewed as authority to create an addi- 
tional branch of the Ariny, is open to two constructions. Under the 
ae the section would 0 no more than to confer upon the President 
thority to embody in the Army officers and enlisted men of the 
militia if they consent, or at least do not object, to the transfer; and 
under the second the ee would authorize the President to draft or 
compel the militiaman into the Army. However, the sppuration of 
accepted rules of statutory construction would seem clear T to lead to 
the adoption of the construction first indicated and to the rejection 
of the second. St pe eps whatever may have been the intention of He 
framers of the bill can not avoid the conclusion that the lan; 
7 G is not 5 tly clear and positive to abridge the usua civil 
of citizens, and, in the absence of a voluntary — ae to. the 
—. * subject them to Federal mili control, even thoug may 
have signed the agreement provided for in sections 73 (71) a1 —.— ry (73) ; 
EAA in ouer words, that the project, if enacted, would not amount to a 
t act. 


RIGHT TO CALL THE MILITIA INTO THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Fon TRAINING. 


provide Sar calling the 
solely for the purpose ee g. This would 3 to 8 a brief 
reference to the i bill (H. R. N no nding in the House of 
Representatives. Generally speaking, the sper ons above reviewed are 
parallel in the House bill, Von in the latter they are associated with a 
specific provision, which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 54 (55). 2 The President may call into the service of 
the United States the National Guard or any part thereof to participate 
in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoo r target 
practice and fiela or coast-defense instruction, for at least 15 days each 
year. And he shall have power to said National Guard 
or any ee . — into the service of the United States in connection 
with units of the Regular Army for the gop urposes aforesaid,” * + + 

Here in plain terms is a provision calling the militia into the 3 
of the United States solely for the ose of pe As I view 
this provision is in direct conflict with clause 15, section 8, Article I =" 
the Constitution, which confers upon the 8 the 3 power “to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

This enumeration of the purpose for which Congress is empowered 
to call the militia into the service of the W States would be mean- 
ingless if its power extended to callin tional them forth for other purposes. 
I am unable to construe this constitution revision in any other way 
than as limiting to the three wait ape — — the power of Congress 
to authorize the 9 M of the mili port Foster gr Ara ol view 

in an opinion ren e tar: 
of War on February 17, 1912, held as follows: z 

“It is certain t it is ny to upon one or more of these three 
occasions—when it is n ‘suppress insurrections, repel inva- 
sions, or to execute the laws the United States—that even Congress 
can call this militia = Fors Service of the United States or authorize 
it to be done.” (29 gi) 323-324. 

Such also was the by the = Committee on Militia — 
1840, when it had before it a bil 3 y the then Secretar; 
War 8 . identical with the foregoing prov: Bes 
of the House bill. of War Poinsett was ——— by the 
House committee, 


And such, too, appears to have been the view of William Henry Harri- 
son, Who, on February 28, 1817, proposed a constitutional amendment 
form sanere to sta 


exist. Further reinforcing this view is the consideration that if the 
Congress may provide for calling the militia into the service of the 
United States for a period of 15 days each year of an enlistment therein 
for the purpose of training, a not enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, it may also provide for calling the militia into such service for 365 
days of each year of an enlistment, and = 3 ä not con- 
1 enumerated, and as this woul placing the 
militia continuously under the command of the Federal Executive the 
n distinction between the militia and the Army would cease 
to e 
SUMMARY. 


22. Summarizing the powers over the militia sought to be exercised, 
ars in — terms or by what appears to be necessary implication, 
m 5 pen g legislation, a, they include : 
he power to provi or calling the militia into the service 
of w. United. States for the pu of training—in conflict, as I view 
it, with clause 15, regen 8, Article I, of the Constitution. 
(b) The A command the militia when not called into the 


St the Constitution. 


The power to establish courts sor the trial of officers 


c) 
and soldiers of the National Guard when not in the service of the 
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United States—in conflict, as I view it, with clause 16, section 8, 
Articie 1, of the Constitution. 

23. I have already pointed out that sections 73 (71) and 75 ey 
are ineffective to create the status of Federal soldiers in presenti, an 
the . of section 115 (112) as a draft to compel military 
service. 

CONCLUSION. 


24. For reasons hereinbefore outlined, I am led to the conclusion that 
so much of the bill here under consideration as relates to the militia 
would not serve in any large measure to accomplish the purpose of the 
bill, to make further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense : First. because certain material provisions contemplate no more 
than a Federal jurisdiction, if such it may Properly be termed, based 
upon a consent that may be withdrawn at any time, generally, without 
penes other than the interruption of the right to receive pecuniary 

nefits; second, because constitutional limitations upon the power of 
Congress to provide for calling the militia into the service of the 
United States and upon the power of Congress to legislate in respect 
of the militia not in the service of the United States would, in my 
opinion, render void certain basic portions of the 8 legislation 
and thus emasculate the same; and, third, because the provisions which 
contemplate the use of the organized militiaman for Federal military 
purposey would not, if enacted, represent such an unequivocal exercise 
of the undoubted right of the Congress to provide for drafting or 
compelling the manhood of the country into the Federal military serv- 
ice as to justify reliance upon them. 

E. H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General. 


AMENDMENT TROPOSED BY Mn. W. H. HARRISON (AFTERWARDS PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES) IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB- 
RUARY 28, 1817, TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Resolred by the Senate and House Elgg nae bhi of the United 
States of America in Congress asscmb (two-thirds of both Houses 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States, which, when ratified by the legislatutes of three-fourths of said 
States, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the said 
Constitation : 

Congress shall, concurrently with the States, have power to provide 
for training the militia according to the discipline prescribed for that 
purpose, and whilst engaged in that service they shall be subject to 
the rules and regulations prescribed for the government of the militia, 
when in the military service of the United States, and also to pro- 
vide for teaching in the primary schools and other seminaries of learn- 
ing in the several States the system of discipline prescribed for the 
m a 


Discussion OF THE MILITIA Pay BILL (H. R. 8141, 62p Cod., 
1s? Sxss.). 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
FEBRUARY —, 1913. 
Subject: The militia-pay bill (H. R. 8141, 62d Cong., Ist sess.). 


This study of the above bili has been undertaken in response to a 
desire expressed by the Secretary of War for a discussion of the con- 
stitutional features of the proposed measure. - 

On February 17, 1912, the Attorney General, responding to a ques- 
tion submitted to him by the Secretary of War, gare it as his opinion 
that the Constitution affords no warrant for the use of the militia 
by the General Government, except to suppress insurrections, repel 
invasions, or to execute the laws of the Union, and forbids such use 
for any other purpose. Notwithstanding the fact that the militia is 
a considerable body of land forces well equipped and to an effective 
degree trained and prepared for war, the General Government is denied 
the general power to use them as such in those exigencies jeopardizing 
the very life of the Nation, 3 such emergencies the militar 
strength of the Nation would be vastly increased if the militia organi- 
zations could pass without break from the service of the several States 
to the service of the United States and be made availabie as Federal 
soldiers and organizations for general military purposes. The bili 
under discussion was designed to. accomplish such transfer. Its whole 
purpose is to render the individual militiaman and his organization 
available for general military use in time of war or when war is im- 
minent, or in other ve emergency, unrestricted by those limitations 
placed in the constitutional grant upon the Federal use of the Or- 
ganized Militia; that is, it is the pu of the bill to render the 
militiaman and his organization as available for general military use 
as is the Army of the United States. 

This ponerse? urpose and the 8 method of achieving it are 
clearly indicated and expressed the following sections. Section 4 
provides, among other things: 

“That no money appropriated under the provisions of this act 
shall be paid to any person * * ho has not voluntarily. in 
addition to his oath as a member of the 88 Militia, also agreed 
to, 3 military service to the United States, as hereinafter pro- 
vided.’ 

Section 5 provides: 

“That the President, with the consent of Congress, in time of war 
or when war is imminent, or in other grave emergency requiring the 
use of troops in excess of the Regular Army beyond the limits of the 
United States, may by order transfer to the Army of the United States 
any portion of the Organized Militia receiving, or entitled to receive, 
the benefits of this act, to serve therein for the remainder of their re- 
1 terms of enlistment or commission, unless sooner released by 
the President. *” 

And the same section continues: 

„„ © and any Organized Militia so transferred shall, from the 
date specified in the order of such transfer, become for the time being 
a part of the Army of the United States, and subject to the same laws 
in so far as the same may be applicable to them during their service 
under such transfer. 

Said section further provides that any Organized Militia so trans- 
ferred “ shall be available for any duty for which the Regular Army or 
Volunteer Army may be employed.” 

The bill also carries with it the following pinang clause: 

“ Provided, That any member of the Organized Militia who, having 


agreed to render military service to the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act, refuses or neglects to present himself for service 
when so transferred shall be subject to the trial therefor by a duly 


8 court-martial, under such regulations as the President may 
reseribe.“ 

And when, in the discretion of the President, the necessity for their 
further use no longer exists, this section provides: 

„„ lle shall release said organizations and the members 
thereof from liability to render further service under said order of 
transfer, and said 8 and the members thereof, when so re- 
leased, shall cease to be a part of the Army of the United States.” 

Section 6 of said bill also provides, in part: 

“That whenever organizations * * are transferred to the 
Army of the United States under the provisions of this act, those organi- 
zations only must be transferred to such Army which have 
already received compensation under the provisions of this act, and, 
in addition thereto, such other organizations as have become entitled 
to receive compensation hereunder between the time of the last semi- 
annual disbursements and the time when such transfer is made.” 

It is, then, the purpose of the bill to make a member of the Organ- 
SATT Militia, falling under and complying with its terms, a Federal 
soldier. : f 

Congress can provide for a Federal soldiery only under Its consti- 
tutional grant to “raise” armies, and it is self-evident that any army 
raised 2 Congress must consist of one or both of two classes only 
those who volunteer under the law and those who are compelled b 
the law to enter the military service. Therefore the individual, 
whether a member of the Organized Militia or simply a citizen capable 
of bearing arms, becomes a Federal soldier by one or the other of these 
methods. Now, while the bill as drawn requires that no money appro- 

riated thereunder shall be paid to any person who has not voluntarily, 
n addition to his oath as a member of the Organized Militia, also 
agreed to render military service to the United States when trans- 
ferred by order of the sident to the Joy. of the United States, 
nevertheless it is the evident purpose of the bill not to rely solely upon 
the virtue and binding force of such an agreement, the legal sufficiency 
of which will be hereafter noticed, but rather upon the positive power 
to be conferred by Congress upon the President to transfer, compul- 
sorily 1f need be, the organizations and their members to the Army of 
the United States. Passing for the present, then, all question of the 
sufficiency of the language of the bill to empower the President to that 
end, the fundamental question which should be given first considera- 
tion is— i 


IS IT COMPETENT FOR CONGRESS TO PROVIDE BY LAW FOR DRAFTING THB 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE ORGANIZED MILITIA INTO THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


The power of Congress to raise armics is plenary and exclusive (Tar- 
ble’s Case, 13 Wall., 397; Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S., 11; 
and the cases hereinafter cited and discussed). That the power may 
be exercised by forced draft has not since the Civil War been open to 
question, for it was so determined in cases arising under the Federal 
and Confederate conscript laws of that period. The draft acts of the 
Federal Government were tested in the courts and sustained in the fol- 
lowing leading cases: McCall's Case (5 Phila., 268 (1863)); Kneedler 
v. Lane (45 Pa. St., 238 . 

The constitutionality of the conscript acts of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment was much more vigorously contested, and was, without excep- 
tion, sustained with corresponding firmness by the courts of last resort 
of all the States of that Government before which the question came, in 
opinions justly celebrated for haying set at rest this constitutional 
question. The following well-considered opinions upon the varions 
conscript acts of the Confederate States Government—whose constitu- 
tion Fete regards this power was the same as ours—leave nothing to be 
questions: 

Ex parte Sven 26 Texas Reports, 388: ex parte Tate, 39 Ala- 
bama Reports, 254; Fitzgerald v. Harris, 33 b N Georgia, 54; 
Jones v. Warren, 34 Georgia, 28; Jeffers v. Fair, 33 Georgia, 347; Bur- 
roughs v. Peyton, 16 Grattan (Virginia), 470. 

The cases just cited sustain the following propositions: 

(a) If there were no express grant “to raise and support armies,” 
the right of the General Government could be sustained as a power 
inherent in national sovereignty. 

(b) The power to “raise and support armies"’ is an express con- 
stitutional grant to the General Government; and there is no limita- 
tion us to the mode or manner of exercising it, by any other express 
provision, or by any necessary implication, 

(c) The conscript laws do not violate any of the abstract or guaran- 
teed rights of the citizen, nor assume over him any control not dele- 
gated by the Constitution. 

(d) The grant of the power to make war and to raise armies carries 
with it by necessary implication, unless expressly withheld, the right 
to demand compulsory military service from the citizens; this express 
power, together with the implied power, is vested in the Congress of 
the National Government. 

(e) The power to call out the militia, itself a compulsory service, 
does not limit the power to raise and soppor armies ; nor is the right 
to raise and support armies to be taken in subordination to the power 
conferred over the militia, 

) The General Government is not deen’ upon the will either 
of the citizens or of the State, to carry into effect the power to raise 
and support armies. 

Congress, then, has a general and plenary power to raise armies by 
draft or compulsion; and, at the outset, it will be informing to ex- 
amine into the question whether a member of the Organized Militia is 
subject to the power of Congress in this regard like any other citizen, 
irrespective of his militia status. Legislative and judicial precedents 
show conclusively that his status in the militia affords him no con- 
stitutional exemption. Drafts of State troops were resorted to during 
the Revolutionary War (2 Jour. Cong., 458-459; 3 idem, 38), and the 
act of June 30, 1834, refers to “ drafted militia” as in the service 
against Indians on our frontier. But the first instance in our history 
in which the Army of the United States has been recruited by con- 
scription is that contained in provisions of the act of March 3, 1863 
(12 Stat. 731), which was necessitated by the fact that owing to de- 
fects in the operation of the existing militia systems of the United 
States, the calling forth of the militia under the Constitution and the 
act of July 17, 1862. had proved quite inadequate to the emergencies 
of the period. The conscript act of 1863, supra, proved to be an 
effective measure, rendering liable to draft all able-bodied citizens of 
the United States and all aliens who had declared their intention to 
become citizens, between 21 and 45 years of age: but while the act 
provided for the acceptance of substitutes and for pecuniary commuta- 
tion in lieu of service, it is a remarkable fact that the governors of 
the several States were the only officers of the State governments ex- 
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cepted from the provisions of the act and rendered exempt from lia- 
bility to the Federal draft. 

The present militia law defines the militia to consist of every able- 
bodied citizen of the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, and every male of foreign birth who has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of 
age; it divides the militia Into two classes—the Organized Militia, con- 
sisting of the regularly enlisted, organized, and uniformed active militia 
of the several States, etc., participating in the annual appropriations 
made by Congress, and the reserve militia, consisting of the remainder. 
The “ militia ” in the general and constitutional sense consists of the 
entire arms-bearing population of the several States, and it may be pre- 
sumed that Congress in the present militia law has placed its own 
definition upon what is meant by the arms-bearing population in defining 
the militia ef the several States. The only source from which armies 
may be raised is the arms-bearing population of the United States; the 
only source from which the mili may be organized is the arms-bear- 
ing population of the several States. These sources are one and the 
same. The unlimited porer to carry on war and to raise armies is 
granted to the United States and denied generally to the States; as a 
common-sense proposition it can not be supposed that the enrollgent 
and enlistment of a citizen in the Organined Militia of a State fikes 
him, in and of itself, out of that source from which United States 
Armies must be raised. Though an Organized Militiaman of the State, 
he still remains a citizen of the United States and subject as such to 
the supreme power of the General Government to draft him in its 
armies. Such a proposition accords with the well-established theories 
that in the exercise of the war power the Union operates upon the indi- 
vidual citizen directly and not upon the States, nor upon the individual 
through the medium of the States; and that it is the effect of the Con- 
stitution to render the Federal Government — —.—9 in all that pertains 
to war; it also accords with the theory that the power, exercised by 
the States under the confederation, of drafting thelr militia in response 
to a requisition made upon them by Congress for regular soldiers, was 
conferred by them on the General Government. So, too, the conscript 
acts of the Confederate States Government, and the draft act of the 
United States during the Civil War, evidently proceeded upon the propo- 
sition that enrollment in the militia or enlistment therein could not 
openers to place the citizen beyond the reach of the Federal power, as 
these acts made no exemption of enrolled and organized militia. And 
to the same effect are the judicial decisions. 

None of the cases cited and quoted, supra, holding that Congress has 
the power to resort to has excluded from the application of that 
power any of the Organ Militia; all of them, on the other hand, 

ave affirmed the contrary view, in a general way, by the use of broad 
and emphatic o that effect; while some of them, especially 
those decided by the courts of the Confederate States, where the point 
was specifically raised, have pointedly declared that the Organized 
Militia. as individuals, are subject to the compulsory power of Congress 
to raise armies, For instance in Ex parte te, supra, the Supreme 
Court of Alabama said: 

“ Until he (the citizen) ceases to be a citizea, with the rights and 
duties which pertain to a citizen, he can rot exonerate himself or be ex- 
cluded by the N porer from the obligations which inherently 
attach to that relation. tection is his right and allegiance his duty 
so lcag as he remains a citizca; and the highest duty of allegiance is 
to respond to the call of his country for soldiers when her liberty, in- 
cluding his own, is threatened and her existence endangered by an 
invading enemy.” 


In Fitz; d v. Harris, supra, the Supreme Court of Georga, after 
holding that Congress could not nt irrepealable exemption from 
draft, used the following cant guage : 


“Even in war, when it Les necessary to send into the field a 


raising of armies, the course has not been to take the whole population: 

where resort is had to classification), in 
the exercise of sound discretion exemptions may be nted as incl- 
dental to the general power, but they must be revocable at the will of 
Congress. 

“No man or set of men can be piacon without the pale of legislative 
control in this matter for a singie a) 

In Burroughs v. Peyton, supra, the Court of Appeals of Virginia said: 

It is true that the Constitution does reco; the militia and pro- 
vides for using it, as well as the as iter Army, in the military service 
of the country. Well-regulated militia has (as it is stated in one of 
the amendments) always been regarded as necessary to the security of 
a free State. It was therefore pro that provision should be made in 
the Constitution for its organization, and for that authority to be 
exercised over it by the State government and Congress respectively. 
It was not probable that, in the exercise of the power to raise armies, 
Congress would, under ordi circumstances, materially diminish the 
number of the militia. But it can not be true that, with a view to 
preserving the militia entire, it was intended to deny to Congress the 
right to take individuals belonging to it into the Re; Army. This 
construction would prevent Congress from obtaining from its ranks not 
only conscripts but volunteers also; but as the militia embraces the 
whole arms-bearing population, it would render it necessary that the 
Army should contain nothing but foreigners enlisted for the purpose and 
having no interest in common with the people of the country, nor can 
. that such was the intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

“The true interpretation of the Constitution with reference to this 
matter would seem to be that the power to use the whole military force 
of the country was conferred upon Congress, and it was left to their 
discretion to fix, as the varying interests of the coun may require, 
the relative proportion of Regular troops and militia to employed in 
the service. If it should appear at any time to be 9 to in- 
crease the Army, it might be done by taking men from the militia, either 
as Volunteers or as conscripts, the action in either case being 8 the 
individual citizen and not upon the militia as an organized y. As 
it is impossible to foresee how sarge an army the exigencies of the 
country might demand, the number of militiamen to be thus transferred 
to its ranks was wisely left to the discretion of Congress.” 

It will be noted that the court in this case expressed the view that 
the action of the General Government was upon the individual and not 
upon the militia as an organized boty which in a general sense is true; 
but later on in iscussion it will be shown that the court explain 
and modified its language to such an extent that this o 2 may in 

e Govern- 


fairness be quoted as authority for the proposition tha 
ment may also take the militia as organized bod 


ies. 


In Ex parte Coupland, supra, the 1 Court of Texas, in answer- 
ing the argument that the Organized Militia was not subject to draft 
into the Armies of the General Government, but could only be called 
forth as militia, as provided by the Constitution, said : 

“The fallacy of the position seems to be manifest from the quali- 
fications which they are forced to give it. For, as we have shown, the 
citizen has no right to exercise volition with regard to preference of 
military duty so as to Sepals or qualify the power of Congress to raise 
armies; and if the qualifications exist by reason of the rights of the 
State over the arms-bearing citizens as to militia, and to appoint their 
officers when in the service of the Confederate States, these rights can 
not be affected by the voluntary action of the citizen. Nor can the 
3 be gotten over by saying that it is further to be assumed that 
the State must be presumed to have vonsented to his voluntary enlist- 
ment, for it is as impotent as the citizen to destroy in this manner a 
constitutional right conferred upon Congress or thus to confer one not 
otherwise given. * è è The individual is equally an arms-bearing 
citizen whether he into the service voluntarily or otherwise. For 
surely the doctrine is not to be advanced that individuals, companies, or 
regiments of the ‘ well-regulated,’ arms-bearing citizens ‘necessary to 
the security of a free State,“ which has been organized, armed, and 
3 as provided for by Congress, and for whom a call is made by 
the Confederate States in pursuance of the Constitution, cease to be 

parts of the arms-bearing citizens of the State because they 
preferred to volunteer their services directly to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment and it is willing to accept them. It is said, however, that 
+ +> œ the control of the State over its militia may be entirely de- 
stroyed, but would not the result be the same if an equal number of its 
militia were to volunteer into the service of the Confederate States? 
The truth of the matter is that when the citizen goes into the army 
raised by Con „either voluntarily or in obedience to law requiring 
bim to do so, he does this as a citizen and not as a militiaman. Con- 
— has not the right to raise armies in either way beyond the necessi- 
es of the Government for carrying into effect its granted power, but 
in either case the citizen when p ced in its service is temporarily with- 
drawn from the control of the State as a mili „ and for the time 
being the right of the State—or, more properly speaking, the right of the 
State sprig over him—must yield to the more pressing and im- 
rtant demand for his services by the Federal Government to enable 

t to d the duties for which it has been authorized to raise and 
support armies.” 
It can not but be admitted that the 

f the Organized Militiaman 


reserve militiaman is subject to 
draft. 


is not it will ald to clarify the 
situation by asking why not, and seeking the possible objections to 
such a measure. If there be any constitutional objections they must 
be based upon only two ble grounds, eames that such a measure 
would violate his constitutional rights as a citizen, or, would operate 
in derogation of the reserved rights of the State. The constitutional 
rights of the Organized Militiaman as a citizen are those of a citizen 
and of the reserve militiaman, nothing more or less, which state- 
ments is a sufficient dismissal of that ground. As to derogation of the 
reserve rights of the State, sufficient already been said, it seems 
to me, to show that the State acquires only a subordinate power over 
him—as a matter of law, no pees at all as against the supreme 
right and power of the United States, 

vow, it be conceded—and enough, I think, has already been 
shown or will be shown to cause the concession—that the individual 
militiaman may be compelied into the Army of the United States, 
then, as a general pro tion, an a on of individuals in an 
organization may lik be compelled, so far as the rights of the 
State are affected. If all the members of any organization, officers 
and men, may volunteer or be compelled to enter the Army of the 
United States as individuals, even to the last man, it is conceding to the 
State only a shadow of power to hold that she is entitled to the organi- 
zation thout the men Sipon it. Speaking practically, if indeed 
not legally, her rights are not adequately protected if she must yield 
the kerne 3 retalning the husk. e Constitution could hardiy 
countenance such refinement, and the legislative and judicial prece- 
dents have not been derived from such close distinctions. 

In any organization the composite parts are not independent but 
interdependent; they are not separate but bound together and regu- 
lated by establish mutual relations. If the independent parts, as 
such, be taken with their interdependent relation, then are they 
taken as an organization. Those relations in military organization 
are marked by military hierarchy based on des, with attendant 
rights and duties—officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates of 
various kinds and departments. The bill provides that the militia 
be taken as organizations—that is, with the relations and the grades 
to mark them. It is true that these military relations and officers 
when once the organization becomes Federal, draw upon the United 
States and not the State as the source of authority. There may, 
indecd, be some question as to the sufficiency of the bill to reestablish 
or create anew these relations and offices as they must exist in the 
Army of the United States; but if the bill is defective in this regard 
it is because it does not go far 8 In exercising the constitutional 
powers of the General Government. If the United States may draft an 
officer of the militia, not in his capacity as an officer of militia but as 
a citizen, without derogation from the right of the State, the iatter 
may not complain if he be transferred, or drafted, to the Army of 
the United States with the corr — office in that establishment. 
ni 


State concern. 

There is another consideration in point here: Under the Constitution 
Congress has the power “to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
cip g the militia,” and even if this power is not exclusive, neverthe- 
less, when once Congress has carri its wer into effect, its laws 
for the organization, arming, and disciplining of the militia are the 
supreme law of the land, and all interfering State regulations must neces- 
my be suspended in their operation.” (Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 
Row, there is reserved to the States the right to appoint the officers 
of the militia, and at most the implied power to provide for the organi- 
zation of the militia when the United States has not done so, or as 

rds matters not covered by Federal regulation, and no more. Not 
on 2 Congress determine who shall and who may not compose the 
militias ut, having done so, the State gorenen: has no legal author- 
ity to prescribe otherwise (14 Gray ; — Mass., 619). Congress may also 
determine what part of the militia shall be organized and may appor- 
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tion the officers and men; it Epmd determine what 
nen va 2 having 80 det —— it is the 


officers there 
to appoint th „ 
a e officers. on e 

. i er of Congress, if it chooses to exert the power, 
the State the reserve power to appoint the officer it m not eren 
the office nor define = place in 5 hlierareh 


choose to l 


or its relation 
to the organization, if Congress sh = cs that effect. 
may exert at its pleasure such an 


Relations, then, over which Co: 
exclusive control are not relations based on and flowing from 1. — 
reserved to the State and amie within the ieee a of the Con- 
stitution, to = ee 1 ie character. The history, legisla- 


States. During the Government under 
maintained an active ing . 


uently used Gn to 
requisitions made on them for 


. 


the militia 7 legislation, which provid man 

shall be considered to = intents 3 . — — an . soldier and 
shall serve as such for three Prag or the war should so long continue.” 
This 7 to compel the militia of the State . Army 


would appear to be one of the very powers the States 
and conferred pos the General Government, the exercise 351 which is 
not subject to “interruption from a State or State authorities.” 


The States themsel have “when aa visabllity of 


the State or, tions, with their members, 

into the ce, United States Volunteers. The same prevailed 
in the 2 — that period; and in the War with the Vol- 
1 Army was raised in the sa A 1 

zation creas existe: the Federal Governmen 

— Pe! the . or 5 much of it as has measured up to the 
required standard, and the State has not hesitated to give it up. But 
this has ‘been accomplished, the State consen a transmuta- 
tion uncertain and troublesome from State itia to United States 
Volunteers. royided 


stead. 
correctness of e legal pr 
instrumenta 


been prescribed 
„ this one effective means for 


such means for the common defense were necessarily conferred 
the General Government—is denied it. The Constitution puts no such 
limitation on the General orenat “Be! the common 


cution of the trust. Any 

forces which, in the discretion of C are adapted to the need 
and tend directly to the execution of e constitutional pan are in 
themselves constitutional. ‘This was the view of our fathers. This 
view has become the law of the land through the authoritative decl- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, followed by the courts 
of all jurisdictions withont question. The decisions are a = to the 
efect that in order to carry into on the 5 ted by the 
Constitution Congress may employ those eye nnd es s judgment, the 
most advantageous. Where such means are really Bot ted to effect 
the object intrusted to hap: iy the courts can not inguire into the 
e of their necessity. Such is the rule p down by the t 
Chief Justice Marshall in the celebrated case of MeCullough v. = 
land (4 Wheat., 413), and the power to raise armies is construed 
the light of this rule as nalified. (See Antrim's Case (1863), 
1 0 on page 4. supra.) 

1862), the 8 joe of 3 in 


In Ex pa 
Pot age the 2 of the. nfederate conscrij occasion 
‘to examine into the extent to which Congress Ego T the exercise 
on of the rights 


of its power to raise armies without swell reserve 
of the State. “Though this court, as w —. 5 those of the several 
Southern States whose decisions are herelnaf! was con- 
struing a constitution which, in its provisions si fo . was 
the same as ours, it must be remembered, in view of the cal condi- 
tions then obtaining, that the courts of the Confederate States were 
committed to a view of constitutional interpretation which, in deter- 
mining the relative powers of the General Government under the several 
States, ate to the latter a latitude not conceded to them under the Union, 


In the Coupland case the court, after deci that the law was not an 
unconstitutional 1 upon the rights of the citizen, proceeded to 
discuss thorough) s efect upon the political rights of the States, in 


the course of w E said (p. 397) 

It is said, however, that depot pel its qualification is placed upon the 
power of Congress to “raise armi: ee. control of the State over its 
militia may be entirely destroyed. “but would not the result be the same 
if an equal number of its militia were to volunteer into the service 
= sage yr oe The uth Z the sene r is ane when 1 — 
citizen goes into the army raised ongress, „ 
obedienee to the law requiring him 1 Fagen he di 
and not as a militiaman. * 
placed in its service is ep erf 
State as a tiaman. or the 17 being the rights of the S or, 
more properly speaking, . right of the State government over 
must yield to the more pressing and important demand for his services 
by the Confederate Government to enable it to discharge the duties for 
which it has been authorized to raise and support armies.” 

And court said 399) : 


P- : 
wer to raise armies shows most con- 


was placed in tha 
ing one of the tenting defects in the 88 “ot Conf 


ration: geige y 


ence haying proved it absolutel essential not only to the safi 
2... ͤ one sorereiguty ot fhe oop 
gas — * e ht Aap 0 i 
had made of its tight military service from all ci 8 
two agencies by Walen they propose to administer their Government. 


e court 
2 We find that it has 7 „ 80 to call i 
‘the sole power to re e upon the men pe of — and war, an 
that it has consequently made it the d f their eral Government 
to tect the State geit. ‘and these focal agen ts from the attacks of 
domestic and foreign foes, and that it ns mae clothed it with the 
power to do this by authorizing’ it to raise and am Do 
provide by 1 it to 3 argy w 
and maintain tye sia to ve t tha: 


„ e den i . 
con current over the same — ect patently and at times themselves 
ly conflicting grants is p and subor- 


ed as superior to those of local and domestic character. Or- 

dinarily there should be no appreciable conflict between these gran 
umber of citizens the Confederate Government would re- 

in je with reference to the 
local government, as to be, 
purposes, t in the la But great emer- 
—— like t which now exists will sometimes arise when the 
ederate Government is forced to exercise the entire military power 


urro 
(2868), likewise g the 
in a learned opinion that the 


Sia transcenden 
on against in any manner is to be 
PEI in — 5 — — ty of Congress to the people, then proceeded to 


83) 

a 1 to increase the Army. 
it might be done ta itia, either as volunteers 
or as conscripts—the ection oe in dither ps being upon the individual 
citizen and not upon the militia as an ‘body. As it was in- 
are rag to foresee how large an e exigencies of the conser 

transferred to its 
ingress.” 
This case ‘hrowghoat recognizes the un ed power of C ae 
armies and that the discretion of t poar as to the choice 
cal responsibil 


means in doing so is limited only by e mE ani 4 
guarded in the rence to action — the 


is not to e construed ns denying the ts of Con- 
Militi ae rather that the 


fore us im which the tion 
paired by Congress, to inquire what limits are fixed 


tune court’s attention was not invited ‘to, and since it was unneces- 
sary to do so it did not discuss, the fact that the organization of 
Congress sees fit to exerelse its Power , e o of Congress, if 


in which the con- 


tion and oo held valid, it wa ving obj piepen other 

unlimited power of Congress to place all Gites capable of bearing 
arias in the Army of the Contattate States is incompatible with State 
sovereignty and may be so exercised as to deprive them of their right 
to enforce their police power — execute the mandates of their courts. 


argument the — re 
military exigencies, require that 


“ Public exigencies, and especially 
the legislature be intrusted with ample wers. If the presumption 
susceptible 


that ne pow of abuse could have been intended to be 
given, is to govern eonstruction of the Constitution, the palpable 

is that our Government is too weak to accomplish the for 
which it was institut In language of Gov. Troup, so under- 


jeal n construing the other clause? Where would be 

—.— —.— force; where their sheriff's posse comitatus? scl is the 
eo so vigorously wielded t-one power allowed to slumber 

— the other is invoked?” 55 

In ie ag 2 Fair (33 Ga., 348), 2 was argued that the A py soe! 

by which th in error was held in custody was 1 
forth. militia and violated the constitution in that 5 too 

from the State the t of a ting officers of the militia so 

forth. The court re 

vg pen rests upon the fact that the men now enrolled 

the have been 8 enrolled in the States as 

mili The dimple and obvious hy: = Po s that the status of 3 

citizen is not merged in the militiaman ; n 

the militia aes $08), exempt him from other duties and liabilities tt 


cise of their proper function, within any State, were forcibly withdrawn, 
would not that act violate the tional guaranty of a r ablican 
form 8 ee Soe ent? ‘The court ra summarily dismissed the aie 
con 
1770000 s the power is unlimited, but clear! 
limited so as to exempt the civil officers of the several States“ (p. 368). 368). 


1916. 


Thus distinguishing between civil officers and officers of the militia. 

It seems to me that in response to the above inquiry it might properly 
be sald further that it is the duty of the General Government to guar- 
antee to the States a republican form of. government—that is, to pro- 
tect it against itself—and the General Government may intervene for 
that purpose; in such a situation, so serious as to demand the execution 
of the guarany upon the part of the Feđeral Government, it can hardly 
be conceiyed that the State government is putting its instrumentalities 
to a constitutional use. It would be inconsistent to contend that in 
such a situation the Federal Government has not the power to use the 
same instrumentalities for a constitutional purpose by placi them in 
the Army of the United States which is to restore republican functions. 

In the exercise of the war power the General Government is supreme; 
this is true both as a practical proposition and a legal concept. Who, 
nowadays, thinks of a State repelling invasion and using all her men 
nnd means to do so, to the exclusion of the Federal Government? Who 
thinks of a State maintaining an army in time of war independently 
of the ning, of the United States? The present improved condition of 
the militia is due to an increased interest on the part of the people; but 
that interest, even, has been inspired, not by a desire to render them 
more efficient as a State police force but by the appreciation of the 
necessity of a larger United States Army. 

I think that, on the authorities and on general constitutional prin- 
ciples, it may be laid down as a general legal proposition that in the 
exercise of the power to raise armies the Federal Government is supreme 
and the State entirely subordinate; that there can be no conflict, for the 
State must yield; and, specifically, in the exercise of this power, that 
Congress may at its discretion, compel all the militia and militia organi- 
zations of the several States into the Army of the United States. 

Assuming, then, that Congress has the power to compel the organi- 
rations, and the members thereof, of the Organized Militia into the 
Armies of the United States, and further assuming, as I shall herein- 
after endeavor to show, that the voluntary agreement provided for by 
section 4 of the bill does not of itself create immediately or in the 
future the status of Federal soldier nor add to the sufficiency of the 
language of the act as a draft, it is pertinent to ask: 


II. 


I$ THE LANGUAGE OF THE BILL LEGALLY SUFFICIENT TO AUTHORIZE THE 
PRESIDENT TO COMPEL THE MILITIA BENEFICIARIES TO SERVE IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES? 


An act to compel a citizen into the military service can operate only 
in derogation of his usual constitutional rights, and, under the general 
rule, the language of such legislation, if sufficient to achieve its purpose 
would have to be clear and unquestionable. Is the language of the bill 
of that character? 

Section 5 of the bill, which section provides for the transfer, is, in 
relevant portion, as follows: 

“That the President, with the consent of Congress, in time of war, 
when war is imminent, or in other graye emergency uiring the use of 
troops in excess of the Regular Army beyond the limits of the United 
States, may by order transfer to the Army of the United States any 
1 of the Organized Militia receiving or entitled to receive the 
venefits of this act, to serve therein for the balance of their respective 
terms of enlistment or commission, * and any Organized 
Militia so transferred shall, from the date specified in e order of 
transfer, become for the time being a part of the Army of the United 
States and subject to the rame laws, in so far as the same may be appli- 
cable to them during their service under such transfer, * * and 
shall be available for any duty for which the Regular or Volunteer Army 
ari be employed.” 

nd said section proceeds to penalize a neglect or refusal to obey the 


order of transfer in the following language : 
rganizea Militia who, havin 


“ Provided, That any member of the 
agreed to render military service to the United States under the provi- 
sions of this act, neglects or refuses to present lf for service when 
so transferred shall subjected to trial therefor by a duly constituted 
court-martial, under such lations as the President may prescribe.” 

So it 1s provided that the President may, by order, transfer the bene- 
ficiaries under the measure to the. Army, to serve therein for the re- 
mainder of their terms; that any beneficiaries so transferred to the 
Army shall become a part of the Army and available tor any duty as 
such “ om the date specified in the order of transfer” ; that they shall 
be subject to the same laws as are Federal soldiers“ 5 sery- 
ice under such transfer“; and there is further provided a trial by court- 
martial of any of thein who neglects or refuses to present himself for 
service when so transferred.” 

Now, unless the power is conferred by statute, the President can 
have no authority to transfer a militiaman to the Army of the United 
States, . he may enlist him therein on his voluntary applica- 
tion, or compel him to serve therein, if the legislation be sufficient to 
that end. In the absence of legislation to that effect the President can 
have no authority compulso: o transfer to, and embody in, the Army 
of the United States any militia organization. Can on 5 con- 
strued as anything more than a grant of power to transfer to and 
embody in the Army organizations of the Organized Militia and indi- 
viduals thereof, if such organizations and individuals consent, or do not 
object, to the transfer? 

hatever may have been the intention of the framers of the bill, I 
apprehend that the . is not sufficiently clear and positive to 
abridge usual civil rights and subject citizens to Federal military service 
by force. It seems to me that the mere order of transfer, even when 
coupled with the voluntary agreement, is not sufficient to put the 
militiaman in the Federal service. And I am fortified in this con- 
clusion by the special provision subjecting to court-martial any who 
neglect or refuse to present themselves for service under the order of 
transfer. If the order of transfer itself, or notice thereof to the indl- 
vidual, were sufficient to convert the militiaman into a Federal soldier, 
there could be no necessity for this special jurisdiction, as Federal 
——— 8 subject 2 1 . m 3 n 
of their status. Bu e ere provides for y a pec 
of court-martial, which is not a court-martial under the Articles- of 
War at all, but one specially provided, and the Articles of War, by the 
terms of the bill, are not a ee to the militiaman until he shall 
begin to serve. It ay, wel that if the provision for this special 
urisdiction were omitted, there would be some tenable reasons for 

olding that the order of transfer is legally sufficient to place the 
militiaman in the service of the United States on the date fixed in 
said order; yet, as the language stands, speaking with reference to 
those provisions which strongly suggest that military jurisdiction does 
not attach by the order of transfer, it might, and probably would be, 
authoritatively held that the President will have exercised to the limit 
his power to compel entry into the Army when he shall have subjected 
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the offender to trial by court-martial and that neglect or -refusal to 
obey an order of transfer subjects the delinquent to military trial. but 
that trial does not place him in the service, nor give the President 
the power to draft him therein. 

The question of the sufficiency of the bill to authorize compulsory 


Federal military service has been discussed, and it is 
inquire what substantial legal function may be assigned to the agree- 
ment provided for in section 4 of the bill. The purpose of the bill 
must be to convert a militiaman into a Federal soldier, either by com- 
pulsion or voluntary agreement. It becomes necessary, then, to con- 
sider the question ; 1 


DOES THE AGREEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 4 CREATE THE STATUS OF 
FEDERAL SOLDIER EITHER—-(A) PRESENTLY UPON ENTERING INTO IT OR 
(B) AT SOME FUTURE TIME? 


The term “ military status” has no magic in itself. I understand 
that it means a condition or fixed relation, usually founded on agree- 
ment, though not necessarily so, for the vernment has an undues- 
tionable right to the military service of all of its arms-bearing citizens 
without regard to their consent. The important and peculiar incidents 
of the status flow not from the terms and means whereby the status 
is created, but they result from the fact—a fundamental and jurisdic- 
tional fact—that the Government and its citizens assume to each other 
a new and important and substantially changed relation; the consti- 
tutional liberty of the citizens becomes greatly abridged and the au- 
thority and control of the Government greatly enlarged ; these new and 
changed rights and relations are recognized and 3 for by the 
Constitution itself. Under such a status many of the usual constitu- 
tional rights of the citizen, as such, no longer exist; the power of 
military command is established upon the one hand and the duty of 
obedience on the other. The Government acquires a jurisdiction to 
compel specific performance of personal service by the cenre if need 

he citizen thus placed to the discharge 
mes 


roper now to 


status, it has no place in this dis- 
cussion, because no status short of that of Federal soldier can be useful 
in testing the efficacy of this bill. The bill provides, in effect, that the 
recipient of the pecuniary benefits under the proposed measure shall in 
3 agree to render military service as a Federal soldier in 

turo. It may be noted that no difficulty is encountered in locating 
the terminus ad quem, but that it is not so easy to determine from the 
language of the proposed measure the terminus a quo, when the sol- 
dier’s status begins, his duties and het espa spring into being, the 
Government's military jurisdiction over him attaches, and he may be 
held to the specific 1 of his service. The bill provides, in 
substance, that the Federal status of the officer or enlisted man of the 
Organized Militia become a et of the Army of the United States in 
accordance with the terms of its 3 ceases upon the xpiration 
of the term of commission or enlistment, or upon the earlier release 
by the President, or upon the release by the President when necessity 
for their further use no longer exists; but no such definite point marks 
the beginning of the status. 

A new status usually ensues as an immediate result of the change in 
legal relations, and the change in such relations is usually evidenced 
and made definite by a paper writing or ceremony. Such is the case 
in ordinary enlistments, articles of adoption, apprentice bonds, naturali- 
zation papers, and the ceremony of marriage. resent words of promise 
do not create a 1 status, and are not sufficient to create a future 
status unless following and consummated by gome act of the promisor 
with that intention or perhaps unless made sufficient by law for that 


purpose. Such are the common-law rules governing contracts which 
change the status and their construction. pplying them to the lan- 
guage of the present bill, the conclusion follows that the a e 

ry service 


render syste service is not an agreement to render mili 
presently and immediately ; it is not an a ment which, in and of itself, 
creates the status of Federal soldier, which is our only concern; and 
when compared to that standard it falls short of it and into the realms 
of ordinary agreement, where it must remain until consummated b 
some act of the promisor with the intention to consummate it or unt 
made by law sufficient for that pipoa 

And this conclusion is in evident a 
poses of the bill; it could not be intended to make Federal soldiers out 
of the militia beneficiaries under this bill at the moment they become 
beneficiaries, and thus retain in the body of citizenry a vast number of 
Federal soldiers, with all the difficult incidents attaching to that status, 
and in disregard of the established traditions of our people. 


(8) DOES THE AGREEMENT PROVIDED FOR AND REQUIRED IN SECTION 4 
CREATE THE STATUS OF FEDERAL SOLDIER AT SOME FUTURE TIME? 


Here is a voluntary agreement for future service, It seems to me to 
be self-evident that a man can not yoluntarily agree now to render 
voluntary service in the future so as to preclude him from refusing to 
render the service when it may become due. He may back out when 
the future time contemplated arrives and accept the legal consequences, 
but specific performance will not be one of these consequences, unless 
perhaps the law, in unquestionable terms, should make it so. Under the 
present state of the law, and as it would exist upon the and 
approval of this bill, a man may not agree now to waive ĝis right to 
refuse future service, accepting the legal consequences of such refusal ; 
nor may he now agree in advance to waive any of his constitutional 
and legal rights hereafter. Though the Government gives a considera- 
tion for the promise of waiver the situation is not changed, for no con- 
sideration is necessary to support a waiver, and the presence of a con- 
sideration will not render binding an advance pe Peper to be specifi- 
cally enforced, so as to work a forfeiture of rights when the occasion 
is presented sometime in the future. Such a waiver or promise is some- 
thing like a gift which can only be made to take effect in presenti (2 
Bik. Com., 441), and the subject of the transaction must be something 
in esse at the e. To waive a right implies a present act. If I say 
to-day that I will waive my wen. and constitutional rights next 5 


ement with the general pur- 


this can mean nothing more t that, when the time arrives, I. 

not insist on my rights. In Home Insurance Co. v. Morse (26 Wall., 

445), a case, however, which presents no analogies to the United 8 uon 
es 


Don except on general principle, the Supreme Court of the 


“In these ts any citizen may, no doubt, waive the rights to 
which he may entitled. He can not, however, bind himself in 
advance by any agreement which may be specifically enforced thus to 
forfeit his rights at all times and on all occasions wheneyer the case 
may be presented.” 
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A case, however, which has eon fA = rded 
respect is that of ‘Tyler p. P v. Pomeroy ( Big hong 481), 
sents, in 5 or very * the same os 
9 


On the 29th of July, 186 laintiff, with others, signed a paper 
which was in the —— —.—— used in the Commonwealth as en- 
listment contracts, in terms om follows: 

our signatures hereunto annexed, do 


with the highest 


which pre- 
ion as is 


public 
property.’ In accordance with the Ges — said 2 act, and other 


we severally agree 
commander in Shef may designate.” 
The plaintiff, sometime after signin 
to go into camp upon the request of 
and the selectmen thereupon gave directions for him to be 
camp, and these directions were executed by one of the other two 
defendants—one of whom was a near gry nodes pa went to the plaintiff's 
house and arrested him and carried him to and delivered him, 
with, the enlistment rol a commissioned 
officer of volunteers. plaintif 
tent of Lory —— 


the regimen g received mar g orders. 

Pinta ti brought action for false arrest. 
In an epinion in which he reviewed both the ancient and modern law 
of fice) said (p; 48 8 Gray (later United States Supreme Court 
3 Twas tiff then, at the time of the acts he complains of, a 


service or the first step — by the recruit toward that 


it and is liable 
e of peepee long at by a 


* 
necessary 

asce: the boundary between and military States, 

inquire what acts, by the principles of the common law or the Ameri- 

can constitutions, er by express provision of statute, are required to 


change a citizen into a soldier.” 
After reviewing the development of the oe ee law on the subject 
finding under that law ee the 33 


whether the plaintiff has e an agreem: 
3 ‘or the breach; but of a 
ticular paper cr b 


from the time of Edward I, and 
ment to render future service did not of “Itself create th = 
status, but subjected the violator of the agreement to indictment 
prosecution, the learned continued (p. ): 
“Congress had autho: the enlistment of volunteers for no lo: 
three chap. 9.) 


t years. (U. .) The only act done 

the plaintif toward en service was an nt 18 

serve for a period of from the date of 8 into 
service in accordance wi act referred to. He never agreed 

to enter the service to become a soldier immedia He never sub- 


telx. 
ted engagement with any militar. 
officer. He never received any — — any officer, military or civil, 
of the State or Nation, nor any rations, uniforms, nie ta equipments. 
He was never examined by . nor was mus- 
tered into. the service. Tad be nev actually served as a soldier 


“After the fullest consideration we are unanimous the opinion 
that the plaintif was not a soldier, nor subject to any militar * S author- 
ity or line ch. The statutes orders already cited seem 
„ 3 
which the right to ee orn tary restraint over him is intended to 
to say that actual submission as 

would not be of itself sufficient. 
Still less — we be — — as intimating What a recruit of full 
age r money Kross. tha, Gaescnmant 
could be allowed to dispute the regularity or completeness of his en- 
listment; but we can have no doubt that "the mere si g of a paper 
in the hands of a municipal officer, con a Dros se to serve from 
a future day, to be fixed only by the ‘ormance of a a distinet act, is 
7755 8 to change the state of a citizen into that of a soldier“ 

p. 


plaintiff aoe at the eamp. o 
the United States had no tendency 


said roll he intended to place himself in the 


by the acts n to constitute a change 
military. Paps og on before us is not what he intended to do, but 
how much he 11 _ done, how far his intention had been carried 
out when the def nts assumed to Lymer military authority over 
him. If he was not then a soldier, his previous expressions of an 
tention to become one, or even his So “that he was, would not 
make him one.“ 

Ile also said further on (p. 504): 

“Proof that sson kies —.— signed by the plaintif was in the 
form commonly used nwealth could not aid defendants 

without 5 t the  plaintit had dene some further act te make 
Fim a soldier 8 as to the usual mode of enlisting volunteers 
or the actual hold In the service of 2 enlisted on such papers, 
would have no —— — the er beet on at what stage of the enlist- 
— ne right of forcib: begins, or by whom it may be 
exer a 


And the page thes then concluded (p: 505) : 

“The plain a soldier, was at perfect liberty to decline 
to become one and aue of no breach of military duty in so declining.” 

This opinion has been quoted with 5 of many Federal courts, 
including the e Court. The ae the decision is that an agree- 
ment to enlist is not an enlistmen either presently or at some future 
time, but that some act done by promisor in furtherance of his 

‘eement js necessary to make him a soldier. Under the present state 

the law, ard as it will be after the paue of the p sed measure 
(unless, indeed, the latter does prescri ifferent rule), some act of 
the promisor contemporaneously with the creation of the status is 


eg ar di to create the status. 

In the matter of voluntary enlistment, the ——— Court held in 
United States v. Grimley ( zi U. S., 147) that under the present law 
the he pivotal and final act tind the matter of 


the oath was 
making an enlistment. 

Upon this same point and to the same effect much enlightenment, in 
my opinion, may be had from a consideration of the status of mar- 
bet The military status and that of matrimony are analogous legal 

cepts. It is elsmen that a mere promise of future marr 

— not in itself create the matrimonial! status, and a breach of t 
premise results in an 8 action for damage. The status 1 
1 sa A may be made in y one of two ways—per verba de pre- 
or without consummation, and verba de futuro, fol- 
sel by the act of consummation. e la is an executory agree - 
ment becoming perfect upon the performance of an act that consummates 
it; the former is a senaia ka potae er tatag —— 8 y. 
on 


Government 
shal! serve to pgm open Sy hat. 2 ace <n gored con- 
— — Congress has not yet wee so, and whether it will have 
done so if it pass this bill e be examined a moment later. 
Obviously, that point of time specified in the bill when the 
— t 8 be expected to perform and may — ii hat act, 
ch, in connection with his former agreement, will, without fur- 
ther ado, consummate — the status of —— is that point when 
he voluntarily presents himself and submits o Federal Jurisdiction, 
either in compliance with his moral obligation — in terrorem to avoid 
of court-martial. 


the liabili 
It woul aa naan reag an Epea Ee pang e FEAA gp oalag on 
dividual 88 presents and submits himself to oe 
diction in cither manner just mentioned, he becomes by that rey act 
and at that very moment a soldier in the service of the United States. 
But if he pe —— or refuses to present himself for military service and 
t „ he may, it is true, be court-martialed 
Saw a Federal soldier. 


romisor 


bill, but 
forceable only as such. It has been 


who * made to been ce 

feudal times, an de Apd of the ee relation. rtk power to com- 

8 iimited to the exercise agency of 
case 


martial, does at least as much. The — performance which the 
military relation demands and which may be com through physical 
force, Íf need be, by officers of the Army and military machinery, 


and not . ot equity. A 
a ttle or nọ assignable value as a 
ting the status of Federal soldier, nevertheless. if the bih 
3 


mind. considerable It might d i 
that those who — ered into it constitute designa by 
Congress as the ciass u a views the draft should te. 


. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Orrics or THE 5 — ADVOCATE GENERAL, 


on, January 29, 1916. 

Subject: Pending militia pay bill (S. 1158). 
1. I was directed b Pecan’ letter of 8 12, 1916, > wise my im- 
mediate, concentrat n to ae 8. 1158 
Site Cone re sess.), SA bill to f opter Abin 

tia, and for other purposes,’ 

on December 10. 1915, particularity with 
as concerns the laterests intrusied to my charge, in 
views thereon may be placed before the department. 


order that my 
I have interpreted 
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this reference to call for remarks from this office upon the legal effect 
of the various provisions of the Inclosed bill as well as upon defects and 
. conflicts in its provisions, and have prepared my report in accordance 
with that iaie Ee zi Aa eae so 

(Para of the o on gives a ry of m a pay s con- 
sidered by the Congress or its committees; paragraph 3 relates to the 
revision * this office of a draft of militia pay bfll proposed by the 
Division of Militia Affairs.) 

4. The words “and all persons who are exempted by the laws of the 
respective States and Territories ™ have been incorporated in section 3. 
Substantially similar provisions are found in the act of May 8, 1792, and 
in its substitute, the act of January 21, 1903 (the Dick bill). It bas 
been questioned whether this is a Federal function, I. e., whether the 
power to declare exemptions ts included in the power to provide for 
organ!zing, arming, and disciplining the militia There is respectable 
authority on both sides of this question and no authoritative decision 
to govern us. Assuming that ft ts a Federal power, it is still an 
affirmative and not an exclusive power, so that it ls competent for Con- 
gress to leave a part of that power unexercised, and thus invite the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the State. Congress has always legislated 
upon the theory that it bad the power to determine who should compose 
the militia and who should be exempt, but has never exercised the 
power so 8 as to deprive the States of the power to grant 
exemption, I am Inclined to think that this er should be exer- 
cised in that complete way that would exclude the exercise of the 
same power by the States. An alternative to the existing provision 
would be to proceed by way of specific enumeration to exempt all 
officers, executive, legislative, and judicial, of any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia necessary for the operation of State, county, 
and municipal governments, 

Notre.—This recommendation has been carried into effect in section 59 
of the pending bill (Calendar No. 285, H. R. 12766).—B. H. C. 

(Paragraphs 5. 6, and 7 of the opinion relate to reserve corps for the 
militia as proposed in said bill; paragraph 8 to nse of officers of reserve 
corps; paragraph 9 to indoor target practice; paragraph 10 to details; 
paragraph 11 to the right to utilize retired officers upon militia duty; 
paragraph 12 relates to appropriations; ragraph 13 to target ranges, 
encampments. and maneuvers; paragraph 14 to eater ent and ex- 
penditure of appropriations; paragraph 15 to disbursing officers; and 
paragraph 16 to the national militia board.) 


FEDERAL STATUS IN PRESENTI. 


e as a provided in the January, 1914, draft, section 37 of this 
rovides : 

ee Phat no money appropriated under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid to any persou who has not, in addition to his obligation as: a 
member of the Organized Militia of a State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, voluntarily subscribed an agreement to serve the United 
States in the manner provided in this act and in connection with such 
agreement taken an oath as a commissioned officer or enlisted man in 
the Army of the United States: Provided, That the obligation to serve 
in the Army of the United States shall be effective from the date of 
the agreement and oath herein prescribed to create the status of officer 
and enlisted man in the Army of the United States; but officers. and 
enlisted men subscribing such agreement and oath shall not, without 
the consent of Congress, be ordered into the active military service of 
the United States us a part of the Army thereof, nor shall they be 
entitled to the pay and emoluments of officers and enlisted men in 
the Army of the United States except as otherwise provided in this 
act.” 


Notr.—See sections 71 and 73 of pending bill (Calendar No. 285, 
II. R. 12706).— B. II. C. 

I think this section has been accepted with a reservation by all who 
have studied it. It undertakes to tow office in the United States 
Army without any exercise of the constitutional appointing power. 
The objection to it is, I think, a vital one. Assuming that the section 
has been amended so as to obviate this defect and made effective to 
bestow office in the Army upon an officer of the National Guard, so that 
at the same time he would be invested with the two military offices— 
one State and the other National—we bave this further situation to 
deal with: The constitutions of Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming prohibit persons who 
hold or exercise oflices of trust, honor. or profit under the Government 
of the United States from holding or exercising offices of trust, honor, 
or profit under the State. 

Notr.—See attached list of State constitutional provisions —B, H. C. 

The provision is stated in varying forms in the constitutions of 
the States mentioned, but the substantial provision is as I have 
stated it. Office in the Organized Militia ts clearly an office of trust 
and. honor, and, when pay is attached, is one of profit. So, too 
office in the Army-of the United States, with which It is proposed 
to invest the officer of the Organized Militia, is likewise one of 
honor and trust. As I see the question, it would require amendments 
to the constitutions of the States named above in order that section 
H — so far as it deals with office, might have any execution in those 

ates. 

There is further question as to that provision of the section which 
ondertakes to create dual military status for the enlisted men of the 
National Guard. The section assumes that a man may have two mili- 
tary allegiances to two commanders in chief, coexisting, but with the 
obl 7 of one deferred. I am not certain that these two relations 
can coexist. 

All these objections are avoided in the form of bill now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Military Affairs. ‘That bill relies solely 
apes the efficacy of a draft which reaches both officers and men of the 

rganized Militia as individuals. While the House committee draft 
contemplates a change of status for the Organized Militia from State 
troops to national troops, it deals with but one status at a time, and 
when the national status is assumed the State status Is expressly can- 
celed. Under the terms of the House bill the officer, having been 
drafted, is recommissioned by the President and is inducted into office, 
which he holds in the Federal service in the constitutional way. 

I regard the question of what would be the ultimate construction of 
any law which wouid e to create dual military status to State 
and Nation as a matter of grave doubt, and therefore offer no substi- 
tute for section 37 
abate 18 of the opinion relates to period of service under 


E. H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate 


PROVISIONS OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS RESPECTING DUAL OFFICEHOLDING 
(STATE AND FEDERAL). 

Section 15, article 16. constitution of Florida, provides: 

“No 5 holding office or exercising the functions of any office 
under Government of the United States shall hold any office of 
honor or profit under the government of this State.“ 

Section 237. constitution of Kentucky, provides: 

“No person holding any office of trust or profit under the United. 
li be eligible to hold or exercise any office of trust or profit 
under this constitution or the laws made in pursuance thereof.“ 

Article 164, constitution of Loulsiana, provides: 

No person holding or exercising any office of trust or profit under 
the United States shall hold or exercise any office of trust or profit un- 
der the State.“ 

Section 266, constitution ‘of Mississippi, provides: 

“No riri holding ofice under tħe Government of the United States 
Shall hold or exercise in any way the rights and powers of any office of 
honor or profit under the laws or authority of this State.” 

Section 4, article 14, constitution of Missouri, provides: 

“No person holding any office of profit under the United States shall 
obi he continuance of such office hold any office of profit under this 

tate.” 

Section 23, article 7, constitution of Utah 

No pee holding any office under the 
shall hold any office under the State 

Section 3. article 13. constitution o 


Pai: 

nited States Government 
vernment of Utah.“ 
Wisconsin, provides: 


“No person holding any office of profit or trust under the United 
ore shall be eligible to any office of trust, profit, or honor under 
s Stute.“ 5 


Section 19, article 6, constitution of Wyoming. provides: 

“No person holding or exercising any office or appointment of trust 
or profit under the United States shall at the same time hold or exercise 
aoe ean this State to which a salary, fees, or perquisites shall be 
a 4 

Mr. REED. I move the following amendment to the bi 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is not the pending amend- 
ment the one offered by myself? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending to 
that amendment. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. HanpwicKk] 
proposes to amend the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina by striking out, on page 2 of the printed amend- 
ment, line 17, the words “and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we ought to have a quorum 
present if that amendment is coming up for action. The Senator 
from Georgia I know wants to address the Senate upon his 
amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that an intimation of the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. OVERMAN, It is a suggestion to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Hughes Norris Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Husting Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Jones Owen Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Page Sterling 

japp Kern Phelan Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Pittman ħomas 
Colt Lane Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Lippitt Pomerene Tillman 
Dillingham Loc Ransdell Underwood 
Gallinger McCumber Reed Wadsworth 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Walsh 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sheppard Warren 
Harding Myers Sherman Works 
Hardwick Nelson Simmons 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee], the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON}, and the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Taccart}, all of whom are paired. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] is necessarily detained from the Chamber by official busi- 


ness. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing amendment is the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SarrH]. It will be again stated. 

The Secretary. On line 17 of the printed amendment the 
Senator from Georgia proposes to strike out the words “and 
useful in the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I understand that the 
proposer of the amendment is willing to accept that suggestion; 
and, if so, there is no need of prolonging the discussion about it, 
Those words ought not to be in the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick], because I think we can, with that amendment, pre- 
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serve the same purpose, and perhaps the provision will be in 
better language and in better form; but I want to state right 
here and now that I want it distinctly understood by the Senate 
that, along with the idea concerning which every one of us is 
fully agreed, it is absolutely essential for this country to pro- 
vide itself with the chemicals the supply of which is sought to 
be anticipated in the amendment. They are absolutely essen- 
tial, not alone for preparedness, but also for the continuance of 
the productiveness of our fields. 

It is known to all of us that every great grain crop that is 
taken from the soil of America extracts just that much of the 
very chemicals provision for a supply of which is sought to be 
made by the amendment. Year by year our fields are being 
depleted; and this is an attempt right now, in the beginning of 
the process which has been developed for taking in unlimited 
quantities these ingredients from the air, to provide that the 
Government in supplying itself with the munitions of war, of 
which we stand so sadly in need, shall itself also make provision 
for the means of enriching our fields. 

Mr. President, this is not a new subject. I want to take occa- 
sion in a moment or two to read a portion of an act passed in 
1856 relative to an artificial fertilizer to be placed upon the fields 
of this country. From what I shall read it will become apparent 
that that was the object which the Government had in view in 
passing that act. Along about 1835 or 1840 it was discovered 
that on certain islands off the coast of South America there were 
certain deposits of guano, the application of which to the soil 
marvelously increased its yield. So wonderful was the effect 
upon the depleted soil of the Atlantic seaboard that Mr. Seward, 
of New York, at one time a Senator from that State and later 
Secretary of State under Mr. Lincoln, introduced and had 
passed a bill, section 2 of which I shall read. Before I read it, 
however, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the object was to furnish this country with an adequate 
supply of fertilizer. The United States exhausted every means 
in its power to reach the end, not only of providing us with an 
adequate supply but of controlling for the benefit of the agri- 
culturists the price of the supply. 

I understand that the act of 1856 to which I have referred 
was based upon the right of a Government to take possession of 
islands and lands not occupied by other Governments; but it 
sets forth clearly that the object in invoking that right on behalf 
of the United States was for the purpose of securing this fer- 
tilizer and controlling the price of it for the benefit of the agri- 
culturists of this country. 

There was something said here the other day about an attempt 
to control the price. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the parallel that exists between the purpose of the amendment 
which I have introduced and the act passed in 1856, which I am 
going to read. If the Government takes its own water power 
or uses steam power for the purpose of furnishing itself with 
the munitions of war, the surplus that it produces will be its 
own, produced by its own machinery, and this amendment 
attempts to have the Government dispose of that surplus for 
the very purpose for which the act of 1856 was passed. I read 
section 2 of the act of 1856: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said discoverer or dis- 
coverers, or his or their assigns, being citizens of the United States, may 
be allowed, at the pleasure of Congress, the exclusive right of occupying 
said island, rocks, or keys for the purpose of obtaining said guano, and 
of selling and delivering the same to citizens of the United States for 
the purpose of being used therein, and may be allowed to charge and 
receive for every ton thereof dejivered alongside a vessel, in proper 
tubs, within reach of ship's tackle, a sum not exceeding 88 per ton for 
the t quality or $4 per ton in its native place of deposit: Provided, 
however. at no guano shall be taken from said island, rock, or key 
except for the use of the citizens of the United States, or of persons 
resident therein, as aforesaid: And provided also, That said discoverer 
or discoverers, or his or their assigns, shall first enter into bonds, with 
such penalties or securities as aay be required by the President, to 
deliver the said guano to citizens of the United States for the purpose 
of being used thetein and to none others, and at the price aforesaid, 
and to provide all necessary facilities for that purpose within a time to 
be fixed in said bond; and any breach of the provisions thereof shall 
be taken and deemed a forfeiture of all rights accruing under and by 
virtue of this act. 

In section 5 it is provided: 

See. 5 And be it further enacted, That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized, at his discretion, to employ the land and 
naval forces of the United States to protect the rights of the said dis- 
coverer or discoverers, or their assigns, as aforesaid. 

Now, Mr. President, we are face to face with this issue. The 
necessity at the time of the passage of the act of 1856 for fer- 
tilizer for our soil has been increased in geometrical progres- 
sion. It is true that the discovery of the vast phosphate beds 
in South Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida supplied a part of the 
necessity for soil enrichment; but we are to-day standing face 
to face with the problem of how we can support our population, 
which is rapidly increasing, while the fertility of our soil is de- 
creasing. © 


The farmers have never come here and asked very much, and 
yet their contribution to the welfare of this country is the 
foundation upon which everything else is built. Scientists now 
declare that the process of extracting nitrogen from the air in 
unlimited quantities is a commercial success; and, in view of the 
fact that it is an essential ingredient for the enrichment of our 
soil, I think that Congress would be derelict in its duty unless 
some action were taken. I am not asking that the Government 
of the United States shall grant any special privilege, but I am 
asking that it shall develop, as far as may be, the opportunities 
of the farmers of this country, so that they may be put in the 
best possible position to feed and clothe the population of the 
United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I did not intend to discuss 
this matter at all until the Senator from South Carolina made 
some observations that make it necessary for me to do so. 
There is nothing like what the Senator suggests necessarily in- 
yolved in this proposition at all, and if the Senator will not 
strip it of its socialistic features he will get it overwhelmingly 
beaten in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am not con- 
cerned about whether the question may seem socialistic or 
whether it may seem populistic. The main thing that I am 
concerned about is, how we can best provide for that great class 
of people who bear the burden of this Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Allow me—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor, if the Senator will par- 
don me, and I want to make a short statement myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators must remember the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I was not 
avars that the Senator from Georgia had the floor when I 
took it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; I have the floor, I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
had not concluded. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator's pardon. I addressed 
the Chair, and was recognized, and I thought the Senator had 
concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator was recognized for 
the purpose of addressing an inquiry to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 7 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator wants to ask 
me a question, I will yield. , 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I will take the floor in my own right 
when the Senator has concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to say 
to the Senator from Georgia that I readily acceded to his 
amendment, and do so yet, with the hope that the object that I 
have in view may be attained without, in letter at least, doing 
violence to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the privilege to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Dr. Baekeland in reference to the 
production and use of this wonderful chemical. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so is granted. è 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL SCOPE OF CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 


The 3 of some problems of industrial chemistry has en- 
listed the brilliant collaboration of men of so many different national- 
ities that the final success could not. with any measure of justice, be 
ascribed exclusively to one single race or nation; that is t illus- 
trated by the invention of the different methods for the fixation of 
nitrogen from the air. 

s extraordinary achievement, rer scarcely a few years old, 
seems already an ordinary link in the chain of common, current events 
of our busy life; and yet, the facts connected with this recent conquest 
reveal a modern tale of get deeds of the race—an epos of applied 
science. Its story began the day when chemistry taught us how indis- 

as are the nitrogenous substances for the growth of all living 
88. 
DEFICIENCY OF NITROGEN FERTILIZERS IN AGRICULTURE. 


Generally speaking, the most expensive foodstuffs are peels those 
which confain most nitrogen, for the simple reason that there fs, and 
always has been, at some time or another, a shortage of nitrogenous 
foods in the world. Agriculture furnishes us these proteid or nitrogen 
containing bodies, whether we eat them directly as vegetable products 
or indirectly as animals which have assimilated the proteids from 
plants. It so happens, however that by our ill-balanced methods of 
agriculture we take nitrogen from the soil much faster than it is sup- 
plied to the soil through natural agencies, We have tried to remedy 
this discrepancy by enriching the soil with manure or other fertilizers, 
but this has been found totally insufficient, especially with our methods 
of intensive, culture—our fields want more nitrogen. So agriculture 
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has been looking anxiously around to find new sources of ae 
fertilizer. For a short time, an excellent supply was found in e 
guano d its of Peru; but this material was used up so eagerly that 
the supply lasted only a Mage! | few years. In the meantime the am- 
monium salts recove from the by-products of the gas works have come 
into stendy use as nitrogen fertilizer. But here again the supply is 
entirely insufficient, and during the later period our main reliance has 
been placed on the natural beds of sodium nitrate, which are found 
in the desert regions of Chile, This has been, of late, our principal 
source of nitrogen for agriculture, as well as for the many industries 
which require saltpeter or nitric acid. 


CHILE SALTPETER AND ITS APPROACHING EXHAUSTION. 


In 1898 Sir William Crookes, in his memorable presidential address 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, called 
our attention to the 5 fact that, at the increasing rate of 
consumption, the nitrate beds of Chile would be exhausted before the 
middle of this century, Here was a warning—an alarm call—raised 
to the human race by one of the deepest scientific thinkers of our 
generation. It meant no more nor less than that before long our race 
would be confronted with nitrogen starvation. In a given country, all 
other conditions being equal, the abundance or the lack of nitrogen 
available for nutrition is a paramount factor in the degree of general 
welfare or of physical decadence. The less nitrogen there is available 
as foodstuffs, the nearer the population is to starvation. The great 
famines in such nitrogen-deficient countries as India and China and 
Russia are sad examples of nitrogen starvation. 

And yet nitrogen, as such, is so abundant in nature that it consti- 
tutes four-fifths of the air we breathe. Every square mile of our 
bute tengo contains nitrogen enough to satisfy our total present con- 
sumption for over half a century. However, is nitrogen is unavail- 
able as long as we do not find means to make it enter Into some snit- 
able chemical combination. Moreover, nitrogen was generally con- 
sidered inactive and inert, because it does not enter readily in chemi- 
eal combination. 

William Crookes’s disquieting message of rapidly approaching nitro- 
gen starvation did not cause much worry to politicians; they seldom 
ook so far a head into the future. But to the men of science it rang 
like a reproach to the human race. Here, then, we were in possession 
of an inexhaustible store of nitrogen in the air, and yet, unless we found 
some practical means for tying some of it into a suitable chemical 
combination, we would soon be in a position similar to that of a ship- 
wrecked sailor, drifting around on an immense ocean of brine, and yet 
slowly dying for lack of drinking water. 

OXIDATION OF AIR NITROGEN. 

The Priestley-Cavendish experiment: As a guiding beacon there was, 
however, that 9g 5 experiment, carried out in a little glass tube, as 
far back as 1785, by both Cavendish and Priestley, which showed that 
if electric sparks were passed through air the oxygen thereof was able 
to burn some of the nitrogen and to e der nitrous vapors. 

Bradley and Lovejoy: This seemingly unimportant laboratory curi- 
osity, so long dormant in the textbooks, was made a starting point by 
Charles S. Bradley and D. R. Lovejoy, in Niagara Falls, for creating 
the first industrial apparatus for converting the nitrogen of the 
air into nitric acid by means of the electric arc. As early as 1902 
they published their results as well as the details of their apparatus. 
Although they operated only one full-sized unit, they demonstrated 
conclusively at nitric acid could thus be produc from the air 
in unlimited quantities. We shall examine later the reasons why 
this pioneer enterprise proved a commercial insuccess; but to these 
two American inventors belongs, undoubtedly, the credit of having 
furnished the first answer to the distress call of Sir William Crookes, 

Birkeland and Eyde: In the meantime, many other investigators 
were at work at the same probiem, and soon from Norway's abundant 
waterfalls came the news that Birkeland and Eyde had solved suc- 
cessfully, and on a commercial scale, the same problem by a differently 
constructed apparatus. 

Pauling and Schoenherr: The Germans, too, were working on the 
same subject. and we heard that Schoenherr, also Pauling, had evolved 
still other methods, all, however, based on the Cavendish-Priestley 
principle of oxidation in nitrogen. In Norway alone the artificial 
saltpeter factories use now, day and night, over 200,000 electrical 
horsepower, which will soon be doubled; while a further addition is 
contemplated which will bring the volume of electric current con- 
sumed to about 500,000 horespower. The capital invested at present 
in these works amounts to $27,000,000. 

CTAN AUR. 


Frank and Caro, in Germany, succeeded in creating another profitable 
industrial process whereby nitrogen could be fixed by carbide of cal- 
ctum, which converts it into calcium cyanamide, an excellent fer- 
tillzer by itself. By the action of steam on cyanamide, ammonia is 
produced, or it can made the starting point of the manufacture of 
cyanides, so tonni used for the treatment of gold and silver ores. 

Although the synthetic nitrates have found a field of their own, 
their utilization for fertilizers is smaller than that of the cyanamide; 
and the latter industry represents, to-day, an investment of about 

30,000,000, with three factories in Germany, two in Norway, two in 
weden, one in France, one in Switzerland, two in Italy, one in 
Austria, one in Japan, one in Canada, but not any in the United States. 
The total output of cyanamide is valued at $15, 000 yearly and em- 
ploys 200,000 horsepower, and preparations are made at almost every 
3 plant for rther extensions. An English company is con- 
semple ng the a Jag en s . = the production 
of cyanamide an s derivatives, r of w ve been secured 
in Norway and 400,000 in Iceland. 
NITRIDE PROCESSES. 


But still other processes are being developed, based on the fact that 
certain metals or metalloids can absorb nitrogen, and can thus be 
converted into nitrides; the latter can either be used directly as fer- 
ities or they can be made to produce ammonia under suitable treat- 
ment. 

Serpek process: The most important of these nitride processes seems 
to be that of Serpek, who in his 5 facto: 5 Niedermor- 
schweiler, succeeded in obtaining aluminum nitride in almost theoretical 


quantities, with the use of an amount of electrical energy eight times 
less than that needed for the Birkeland-Eyde process and one-half less 
than for the cyanamide process, the results being calculated for equal 
weights of “ fixed" nitrogen. A French company has taken up the 
commercial by amet) of this process which can furnish, besides am- 
monia, pure 


umina for the manufacture of aluminum metal, 


HABER’S PROCESS FOR AMMONIA. 


An exceptionally ingenious process for the direct synthesis of am- 
monia, by the direct union of hydrogen with nitrogen, has been deyel- 


oped b aber in conjunction with the chemists and engineers of the 
Badische Anilin & a Fabrik. ‘The method has the advantage that 
it is not, like the other nitrogen-fixation processes, paramountly de- 

ndent upon cheap power; for this reason, if for no other, it seems 
o be destined to a more arpa i application. The fact that the group 
of the three German chemica. Sag re which control the process 
have sold out their former holdings in the Norwe; enterprises to a 
Norwegian-French group, and are now 3 eir energies to the 
commercial installation of the Haber process, quite some signifi- 
cance as to expectations for the future. 

THE FUTURE OF NITROGEN-VIXATION PROCESSES. 

The question naturally arises: Will there be an overproduction and 
will these different rival processes not kill each other in slaughterin 
prices beyond remunerative production? Nitrogen fertilizers. are al- 
ready used at the rate of about $200,000,000 worth a year, and any 
decrease in price, and, more particularly, better education in farming. 
will probably lead to an . increased consumption. It is wor 
mentioning here that in 1825 the first shipload of Chile saltpeter 
which was sent to Europe could find no buyer, and was, finally thrown 
into the sea as useless material. Then, again, processes for nitric acid 
and processes for ammonia, instead of interfering, are supplementary 
to each other, because the world needs ammonia and ammonium salts 
as well as nitric acid or nitrates. It should be pointed out also that, 
ultimately, the 8 of ammonium nitrate may prove the most 
desirable method to minimize freight, for this salt contains much more 
nitrogen to the ton than does the more bulky calcium salt in which 
form synthetic nitrates are now marketed. 

WHY DID BRADLEY AND LOVEJOY NOT SUCCEED? 

Before leaving this subject, let us examine why Bradley and Lovejoy's 
efforts came to a standstill where others 5 * 

First of all, the cost of power at Niagara Falls is three to five times 
higher than in Norway; and although at the time this was not strictl 
8 for the manufacture of nitric acid, It was entirely beyon 

ope for the production of fertilizers. The relatively high cost of power 
in our country is the reason why the cyanamide enterprise had to lo- 
cate on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, and why, 925 till now, out- 
side of an experimental plant in the South (a 4,000-horsepower in- 
stallation in North Carolina, using the Paume process), the whole 
United States has not a single synthetic nitrogen fertilizer works. 

The yields of the Bradley-Lovejoy bs gee were rather good. They 
succeeded in converting as much as 24 per cent of the air. which is 
sumewhat better than their successors are able to accomplish. But 
their units—12 kilowatts—were very much smaller than the 1,000 to 
3,000 kilowatts now used in Norway, and they were also more delicate, 
all of which made installation and operation considerably more expen- 
sive. However, this was the natural phase through which any pioneer 
industrial development has to go, and it is more than probable that in 
the natural order of events these imperfections would have been elimi- 
nated. But the killing stroke came when financial support was sud- 
denly withdrawn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 


Carolina yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not rise merely to ask a question, but 
I did wish to ask the Senator if he felt himself able to accept 
an amendment to his amendment which I gave notice a few 
days ago I would offer? I think, if the Senator finds himself 
able to accept this amendment, it might measurably remove the 
objection in the mind of the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick]. If the Senator will permit me, I will read the 
amendment and ask if he can accept it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
from North Carolina that the remarks I am making are for the 
purpose of submitting my views before the bill and amendments 
are acted upon. I wish to state that a few days ago the question 
arose here as to whether or not the processes for the production 
of nitrogen have been sufficiently developed to justify the Goy- 
ernment in appropriating money for the purpose of its produc- 
tion by these processes. At that time I put into the Rreconp cer- 
tain facts, which it is not necessary for me to now repeat. The 
fact, however, remains that as to the two processes, namely, 
the arc process and the cyanamide process, all of the experts and 
scientists now consider them commercial facts. The war in 
Europe is testimony to their success. They have also stated that 
this ingredient, nitrogen, which is so essential in fertilizer, under 
these processes can be produced at one-half the cost of the Chile 
saltpeter at antebellum prices, not the prices now, for the prices 
now have been quadrupled, but that it could be furnished for 
agricultural purposes at one-half the former price. So that 
whatever amendments may be offered to the amendment, the one 
essential feature which I shall insist shall remain in the bill is 
that after the Government has supplied itself with munitions 
of war the farmers of this country may be the beneficiaries of 
the surplus. If it is in accordance with the wisdom of the 
Senate that this shall be done by virtue of the Government leas- 
ing its power or by the Government leasing its plants or selling 
its power and still conserving the object in view, an abundance 
of this all-important element for agricultural purposes, I shall 
be very glad to have it put in that shape; but I can not accept 
an amendment which, in its very nature, will preclude the pos- 


sibility of the great agricultural interests of this country being 
denied the very thing which these processes produce and upon 
which they are dependent. I am not wedded to any particular 
means of doing it, so that it is done, and done for the benefit of 
the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment which I wish 
to propose to the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina 
will not, In my judgment, interfere in any way with the agri- 
culturists of this country getting the benefit of the production 
of any plant that the Government may establish for the purpose 
of supplying itself with nitric acid. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, I think I 
na ve spoken in general terms on the bill; I think it has suffi- 
ciently been discussed for the amendment now to be offered in 
due order; but the first amendment is the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], which I am perfectly 
willing to accept, in view of other amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was under the impression that the Senator 
from South Carolina might be willing to accept the amendment 
which I propose, and, if the Senator from Georgia will permit 
me, I will now have it read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 

“lina for that purpose, if I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina for a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield for any purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let the Senator from North 
Carolina have his amendment read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let the Secretary read the amendment; and 
I ask that the Secretary read the paragraph in which the 
amemlment is offered, so as to show the connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as. requested, 

The Secrerary. Beginning on page 3, commencing with the 
paragraph on line 12, the amendment of Mr. Surru of South 
Carolina reads as follows: 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely 7 the Government and not in conjunction 
with any other industry or enterprise carried on by private cap tal, 

Following the words “ private capital,” it is proposed to in- 
sert n colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That in time of peace and when not needed for the manu- 
facture of nitric acid for governmental percent and uses, the said 
plant or plants may be leased under such rules and regulations and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 1 
of War for their use and operation and for the termination of suc 
lease or leases when such plant or pee are required for the manufac- 
ture of nitric acid for governmental purposes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from North Carolina will help us solve this question, 
but I think it ought to be offered as a substitute for that part 
of the amendment embraced in lines 8 to 7, on page 3. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That would be the proper place to put 
the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would be just as satisfactory to me 
as to unve it inserted at the point I suggested. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest that change, if it be satisfactory 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Georgia yield to the senior Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that a substitute has 
been prepared which will strike out the language which the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmratons] is seeking to 
amend. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And also the language which I read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is proposed to amend, on page 3, 
by striking out all of the paragraphs between line 8 and line 
15, both inclusive, and inserting in lieu thereof the following : 

That for the construction of the necessary dam, locks, substructure, 
power house, hydroelectric equipment, and all other necessary bulldings 
or works, and for all expenditures necessary to carry out the terms of 
this act in accordance with the plans, specifications, and contracts 
made anil eo under the direction of the Secretary of War, the sum 
of $1,000,000 is hereby ee out of moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available: Provided, That a 
contract or contracts may be entered into by the Secretary of War for 
materials and work end for all other purposes necessary to carry out 
the terms of this act, to be paid for as appropriations may from time 
to time be made by law, not to exceed In the aggregate $30,000,000, 
exclusive of the amount herein and heretofore appropriated. 

I rend that in the absence of the Senator from Alabama. I 
understood from the Senator from South Carolina that this 
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amendment had been prepared by the Senator from Alabama, 
and that he contemplated accepting it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I will state, 
in explanation of that, that as the question arose the other day 
as to the $15,000,000 perhaps not being sufficient as a lump sum, 
it might be better to authorize the expenditure of a sufficient 
amount to provide ourselves adequately for times of war, which 
the experts say would necessitate $30,000,000. For that reason 
I thought perhaps this amendment was better, and therefore I 
accepted it. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 
I only wanted to make a few observations on this proposition. 
I believe we can work this thing out 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr, KENYON. We could not hear the statement by the Chair 
of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is the 
ainendment offered by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
HARDWICK]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. ` e 

The Secrerary, On page 2, line 17, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to make another 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the Senator 
asking me a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Senator from Iowa is 
propounding a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to propound a parliamentary inquiry 
which can be answered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not see just how that can be done. 
However, I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Iowa de- 
sires to make n parliamentary inquiry, he will address the Chair, 
The Senator will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KENYON. I was out of the Chamber, and I wanted to 
get the run of matters. I understood the Senator from Georgia 
to state that the Senator from South Carolina had accepted the 
amendment on page 3, proposed, I think, by the Senator from 
Alabama. I should like to inquire of the Senator from South 
Carolina if that is so. If so, I should like to inquire of the 
Chair if the Senator can accept an amendment of that kind? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Iowa that the amendment to which he now refers 
las not been offered. The Chair, of course, has no knowledge 
of private agreements between Senators. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, just a word or two on the 
general question. 

I believe this matter can be worked out into such shape that 
every Senator, no matter what his views are about Government 
ownership or Government participation in all sorts of private 
enterprises, can suppport it; but no Senator who has anything 
like my views on the question of Government participation in 
business can support it on any such theory or for any such 
reason as those suggested by the Senator from South Carolina. 
Nor do I think the case to which the Senator refers—that of 
the act of 1856, where the United States gaye to the patentees 
or discoverers of certain guane islands certain rights, and put 
on them certain conditions in granting those rights as to how 
they should conduct their private business—has any relation, 
direct, remote, or otherwise, to the question as to whether the 
United States Government itself is going into the business of 
manufacturing fertilizer and selling it to the farmers of this 
country. That is the thing to which I am opposed. 

It is not that I would not like to see the farmers benefited. 
I guess I am just as truly their friend, just as loyal to their 
interests, as my friend from South Carolina or any other Sena- 
tor in this Chamber, although there are Senators in this Cham- 
ber who protest very much more on that subject than I do. 
But whether the proposition be to manufacture goods of the 
che kind or the other or to engage in the one sort of business 
or the other of a private character, it is utterly obnoxious to my 
own ideas of good government or sound policy. I believe that 
the one and only business in which the Government of the United 
States ought to engage is the governing business; and if it will 
attend to that job correctly it will have job enough at that, 
without going into all sorts of other enterprises. 

Of course the language that I am moving to strike out, which 
I understand my friend from South Carolina is not particularly 
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opposing, is a proposition that the United States shall go into 
this improvement for the purpose of generating electrical or 
other power for the production of nitrates or other products 
needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers. I have moved to strike out the words “and useful 
in the manufacture of fertilizers,” because I think the govern- 
mental activities ought to be confined solely to governmental pur- 
poses. While I am quite willing to concede that it is a 
legitimate governmental function to provide the gunpowder 
which is necessary for the use of our Army and Navy in time 
of war, just as we provided armor-plate factories for the ships 
of our Navy the other day—I am not worried about that—I do 
not think, however, it is a legitimate governmental function 
to engage in the manufacture of fertilizer and the sale of it to 
the farmers, no matter how much we love them and no matter 
how often we protest that we do. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. Does not the Senator think it would be as useful 
to the Government to increase the food supply, in case of war, 
as it would the gunpowder supply? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Possibly. 

Mr. LANE. Is it not actually just as useful? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not embarrass me by 
that question. There are a great many things that we do in 
time of actual war along that line that we would not think 
of doing in times of peace. For instance, during the Civil War 
almost every Southern State by statute limited the amount of 
cotton that could be planted. Of course, I would doubt the 
constitutionality of those statutes in times of peace, and I do 
not think they were ever upheld even in war times by any 
courts of last resort; but if they had come before the courts 
of last resort of the Southern States during the war I have no 
doubt they might have been upheld on the ground of military 
necessity. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator, in connec- 
tion with what I said before—premising the question with the 
statement that within the last 40 years the production of wheat 
in this country has gone down from an average of 30 bushels to 
un nere to 15, and we will say by way of comparison that in 
Germany it has increased from 15 to 40—whether it would not 
be just as wise and equally as much a governmental function 
to increase the food supply of the country as it would be to 
increuse the gunpowder supply, and wherein lies the difference? 
Where does the Government’s interest in its people stop? Does 
it exist only in time of war? Is it not its duty to prepare for 
war, und to feed its soldiers and to feed its population which 
is not at war, as much so as it would be to make nitric acid 
for explosives? And would it not be a better business for the 
Government to engage in, if you please? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Answering the Senator’s question, I want 
to say to him that it does not seem to me that there ought to be 
any division of sentiment or opinion on the question that the 
Government of the United States ought to do all that it properly 
end legitimately can to increase the yield of wheat in the United 
States under the circumstances as outlined. It ought to do all 
that the scientists and the experts in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment can find out and disseminate that knowledge among the 
people; but I do not think the Government ought to go into the 
business of farming in order to do it. That draws the line, I 
think. 

Mr. LANE. I do not think it does quite draw the line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ator from Georgia that 
Mr. LANE. For a question, Mr. President; nothing else. 
Would it not be better for the people and for the Government if 
it had a well-fed and prosperous people than to go into war with 
a people who do not raise a sufficient supply of food to keep them 
in good trim in times of peace? Would not that be a far- 
Sighted policy on the part of the Government, so as to have more 
able-bodied soldiers, with an interest in the Government, in 
return for the interest which the Government has taken in 
their affairs? Would they not more cheerfully go to war and 
help burn up this nitrie acid which we must have from the air? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I presume the people would in many 
eases be fatter and sleeker and more prosperous if the Govern- 
ment should feed them, but I do not want to embark in that 
undertaking just yet, as far as I am concerned. 
is Mr. LANE, I am not asking to have the Government feed 

iem., 


The Chair admonishes the Sen- 
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Mr. HARDWICK. It might be better for the Government 
to feed them out of the public crib, but I am not yet prepared 
to go that far. I think, Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, 
that the Government will have fully enough to do if it will just 
attend to the governing business and not go into the business of 
manufacturing and selling goods of various kinds. The United 
Etates (Ltd.), manufacturer of and dealer in agricultural fer- 
tilizers, boots, shoes, and clothing,” might sound well enough to 
Some Senators, but it does not to me. That is just exactly my 
position about that matter. 

I think the Senator from North Carolina has suggested an 
amendment that ought to go in the amendment in lieu of lines 
3 to 7, inclusive, on page 3. In that way it will correlate with 
the amendment that is to be proposed, we are informed, by the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop]. I think pos- 
sibly with those changes we may be justified in supporting a 
proposition like this, because not even the strictest construc- 
tionist could very well object to the proposition that if the Gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to develop water power in order to 
make a munition of war, and it finds it necessary to keep that 
water power where it can be used to a maximum capacity in the 
event hostilities were to break out, then while it is not being 
used for that purpose we might very well lease it out or dis- 
pose of that power in some other way. That would not offend 
against the very ideas and arguments I have suggested, because 
you just simply let private capital use it and employ it in any 
way they see fit, under lease from the Government or under 
sale from the Government with a right of recapture. 

I think that is the substance of the idea embraced in the 
amendments proposed by the Senators from Alabama and North 
Carolina, If the amendment that I have suggested is to be 
agreed to—as I understand it is—and their amendments are to 
make modifications along the lines I have suggested, then I will 
have no objection to this proposition, and will be willing to 
support it under these conditions, which I have just outlined. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the Senator’s amendment is to strike out the words “ and 
useful in the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

This may not sound quite as esthetic as some other language 
in the bill; but aside from that fault, I ask, what earthly harm - 
can come from the use of those words in this bill? To my mind, 
it will be infinitely more to the benefit of mankind to grow 
wheat and food generally than to make gunpowder. I stand 
by that proposition broadly, but we need them both. 

I am told by the Senator from Georgia that it is not a govern- 
mental function to make nitrates for fertilizer. Your Govern- 
ment, however, appropriates the people’s money to stamp out 
the cotton-boll weevil in Georgia, and I have never heard a 
word of protest 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a moment, I suppose the Senator is directing his re- 
marks to me. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
to whom I referred. 5 


Mr. HARDWICK. Never have I asked for a cent for that 
purpose, and never has one cent been spent for that purpose in 
my State. There is no boll weevil in Georgia. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, whether it is or not, 
money has been voted for it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not for Georgia. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Not necessarily for Georgia, 
but generally for the South, to stamp out the cotton-boll weevil 
that has afflicted the Senator and his constituency in common 
with the rest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, if it did not affect his 
constituency directly 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia for a question? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, of course, does not want to 
misstate the facts. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not want to; but I say 
that if it has not affected the constituency of the Senator from 
Georgia directly, it has affected other sections of the South. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is charging me with an in- 
consistency, and I do not propose to let it pass unnoticed. I have 
never done any such thing as he suggests. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Wait a minute. I have never asked for 
such an appropriation, and, besides that, there has been no boll 
weevil in Georgia at all yet. The Senator ought to be sure of 
his facts before he makes suggestions of that kind. 


Aye; the Senator is the man 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will accept the apology, as 
far as the Senator from Georgia is concerned. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The apology? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But all the rest of the South 
that raises a sprig of cotton is daubed with this stick. You are 
all anxious to get public appropriations for stamping out the 
cotton-boll weevil. Now, I should like to be permitted to inquire 
whether the Senator voted against that measure? 

Mr. HARDWICK. What measure? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The appropriation to stamp 
out the cotton-boll weevil in the South. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I never heard of any issue being raised 
on it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then the Senator’s ears have 
not been as acute as mine. I have heard it dingdonged in my 
ears from my fellow Senators over on this side of the Chamber 
very much. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not from the Senator from Georgia, how- 
ever. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am referring to the cotton 
interests of the South. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not from the Senator from Georgia, how- 
ever, in spite of the Senator’s intimations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I will except the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. God knows he is a remarkable exception; 
but all the rest have been willing to take it. I want to say that 
Congress takes from the people's earnings, through a supposed 
legal process, their money to aid in the growing of sugar, putting 
on a tariff whereby the sugar interests may be subserved, and 
that seems to go without cavil or without the least of dissent. 
Now my distinguished friend the Senator from North Carolina 
comes along with an amendment, and the aim and purpose of 
his amendment is to take out the possible opportunity of the 
Government to engage in the business of manufacturing these 
nitrates for any purpose except for use in gunpowder. When- 
ever the Government shall not require the factory for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing nitrates for use in gunpowder, it may be 
leased to some other parties to proceed with the manufacture of 
fertilizers. 

The one good provision in this whole amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to my mind is that it is the Govern- 
ment's right to manufacture in its own factory this necessary 
ingredient, nitrate. It is necessary in gunpowder and it is 
necessary in all fertilizers. That is the blessing of the Smith 
amendment to my mind over the proposition that was made by 
the Senator from Alabama. It is the fact that the Government 
is in this business, undisputed and alone, to manufacture this 
valuable ingredient for the purposes of the people, to manufacture 
it for use in gunpowder—and God knows I hope it will have 
occasion to manufacture but very little of it—and that the 
residue may go for the fertilization of the acres of our country. 

This, to my mind, is the redeeming feature of the amendment, 
I can see no evil in the Government manufacturing a product 
that is vitally necessary to stimulate the growth of wheat, corn, 
and other foods. Certainly there can be no evil in that. The 
only objection is a sentimental objection upon the part of the 
Senator from Georgia, it seems to me. 

I believe the adoption of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina will prove an infinite blessing to 
the country; and I shall vote against any proposition that would 
tend to limit or curtail the great results that must necessarily 
come, and the blessings that will follow, to the whole agricul- 
tural people of this country. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, when this amendment was 
up the other day, I took occasion to say a few words in support 
of it upon the ground that it was to be a Government institu- 
tion, not only for the manufacture of nitric acid for explosives 
but also for the manufacture of fertilizers to be used by the 
farmers. Now it is proposed to take out of this bill at least 
half of the purpose for which $15,000,000 is to be appropriated, 
upon the plea that it is socialistic. 

As I said the other day, I think the time has gone by when 
by merely calling something by a name that any gentleman 
chooses to call a certain act or a certain piece of legislation it 
becomes so. That is merely expressing an individual opinion. 
Where a man applies an epithet to another person or to another 
act it is merely expressing his own private or public opinion. 
That is neither here nor there, in my humble judgment. The 
question is whether the proposed legislation is something that is 
going to inure to the benefit of the people of the country. 

It is said here that the manufacture of fertilizers is not a gov- 
ernmental function. It has been stated by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Mantrne] that money has been voted for the 
cotton-boll weevil. I believe there is a bill before the Senate 
now, introduced by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], to 


appropriate $500,000 for the eradication of the citrus canker, 
along that same line. But, Mr. President, the United States 
has not waited until this late day to vote money for the promo- 
tion of agriculture. We have an Agricultural Department that 
I know is costing a good many hundred thousands of dollars 
a year. I believe every Senator and Representative is taking 
his quota of seed and sending them all over the United States 
to his constituents at an expense, I presume, to the Government 
of hundreds of thousands if not millions of dollars. Money 
is being voted at every session of Congress that is not out of 
harmony at all with this purpose. This has become a well- 
defined policy on the part of the United States. If anyone 
wants to take the trouble of running through the statutes of the 
United States, he will find that hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars are being appropriated every year that have 
not the beneficent purpose that this bill seeks to accomplish. 
In election times we find that every Senator and every man, 
in fact, running for office is a good friend of the farmer and the 
farming industry. Here is an opportunity where this feeling 
can have a practical application. 

Not only that, but here is an opportunity to do something of 
substantial value for the people of the United States. If the 
farmers of our country can get a cheap fertilizer, with the cheap 
land that we have, what country of the world can compete with 
us in the raising and the sale of our farm products? Everyone 
knows that what this Government has a primary dependence 
upon is the agricultural welfare of the country, and anything 
which tends to make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, in my judgment, is the best kind of a policy to adopt. 
The best thing in the world we can do is to advance this great 
industry, not for the purpose of enriching the farmer but for 
the purpose of enriching the future of the United States. 

There is another reason why I do not want to see this amend- 
ment adopted, and that is because I can not understand why we 
should vote $15,000,000 to establish a plant that we are only 
going to use in time of war. When this matter first came up the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] expressed it as his 
idea that if this plant were built we would not use it all the 
time; that in times of peace the most natural thing in the world 
would be to lease it to somebody else for his use and only take 
it back in time of war to insure our supply of nitrates. 

This country ought to adopt one plan or the other. It ought 
either to have a plant that is ready to any extent to manu- 
facture what we need in time of war and use it for the purposes 
of the United States in the meantime or we ought to reserve the 
right to seize any water-power plant that we desire, and we can 
do it very easily by writing it into the permit, and use it in time 
of war. 

But I can not understand why Senators want to vote $15,000,000 
to build somebody else’s plant. I am against the United States 
appropriating $15,000,000 to put somebody else in business and 
giving him the use of the plant so long as he wants to use it and 
only borrowing it of him when we must have it. That is the 
plain intent of this sort of an amendment. 

It is proposed here that we should spend $15,000,000 to put up 
a water-power plant, and then if we are going to have a war 
onc. in a quarter of a century, and I hope hereafter we will have 
one only once in half a century or once in a century or never, 
we, after building that plant, will take somebody and invest him 
with property for his own private use until such time as we 
may hereafter need it, if the occasion should ever come that we 
must need it. Now, what is the object of doing that? If we 
are going to use it only in time of war, what is the use of having 
$15,000,000 invested in times of peace for somebody else to use? 

It is to be done under the terms of the Shields bill, we will say. 
This is not a mere academic question as to what we may do in 
case we vote $15,000,000 to build somebody a dam or a water 
power. I think we have a right to take into consideration the 
provisions of a bill which passed the Senate and is now before 
the House of Representatives as declaring at least the idea, the 
sympathies, and the purposes of the men who voted for that bill 
and who fathered and helped to pass the bill, I for one will take 
it, and I do take it, as a fair understanding of what we should 
do with Government-owned property. 

Now, what do we find in the Shields bill? What is to be done 
with Government-owned dams? The Shields bill provides that 
Government-owned dams—that is, dams built with Government 
money—shall be leased to private individuals or private interests 
upon the same terms as a privately owned plant. Not only that, 
but the provisions are that we can not recapture or take back our 
own Government-owned plant except under the like conditions 
that we can take over a private plant. What does that mean? 
It means that under the Shields bill, which passed the Senate, 
all dams built with United States money heretofore or hereafter 
known as Government-owned dams shall be leased to private 
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individuals under the identical terms and conditions that are 
imposed upon owners of privately owned dams, What does that 
mean? It specifically provides that section 6 shall apply as 
far as the term may be applicable. It provides that 

Sec. 6. That at any time after the expiration of said 50 years the 
United States may terminate the rights hereunder granted upon the 
giving to the grantee, either before or after the lapse of the penoa of 

e permit, of two years’ notice in writing of such termination, and 
upon the taking over by the United States of all the property of the 
grantee which constitutes part of the plant of the grantee and depend- 
ent in whole or in part upon it for its usefulness and acg neces- 
sary, 3 valuable, or serviceable in the distribution of water, 

n the generation, transmission, and distribution of power, and upon 
paying to the grantee the fair value of said property: together with the 
cost to the grantee of the lock or locks, or other alds to navigation— 

And so forth. Everything used and useful must be taken over 
by the United States in order to recapture its own property and 
its own water power. 

Now, not only that, but it may be leased to anybody for a 
private business. If the Shields bill were in operation to-day 
and the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina were in 
effect, what would be the result? As I understand it, and I do 
not think there is any dispute about it, it would mean that the 
United States would take this money and go and build a hydro- 
electric plant, and that then, under the terms of the Shields 
bill, upon the mere application to the Secretary of War, the 
plant would be turned over to any private corporation—I do not 
care where it is, whether in the South or the North or the East 
or the West—upon the payment of money. I should say that 
the only compensation the United States would get out of that 
would be the money which would be used in the upkeep of the 
dam. ; 

Any company—the Du Pont Powder Co. or the Cyanamid Co.— 
could come in here and take hold of this plant and could con- 
nect up its other business with this plant, and it would pay us 
only enough money for the upkeep of the dam or to increase 
the flowage of water, and then in time of war we would have 
to go and take it over, with their own plant, and pay them just 
damages, fair compensation, which would include, of course, 
consequential damages for prospective profit, and everything 
else the court could put into the meaning of the words “ of fair 
value.” 

Now, $15,000,000 at 5 per cent amounts to something like 
$750,000 a year. We have not had a war since 1898, We may not 
have another until 1998. We will have to pay the interest on 
that money—$750,000 a year—with a chance of using it, with 
a chance of never using it, and at least with a chance of using 
it probably only 1 year in 25 or 30 years for the purpose of 
being able to take hold of that water power in case war should 
come. 

I think if that is the object of the bill we had better let some- 
body else go into that business and manufacture nitrate and 
buy it and store it. Let them take their $15,000,000 and build 
this plant, and do not let us allow them to make us put $15,- 
000,000 into their business, and then when we want to get it 
back have to buy them out. 

I presume something would occur a good deal as did occur in 
the last war, when we had to go out and buy boats. I heard 
the Secretary of the Treasury speak at Madison about some 
of the figures then. We had no boats, and had to go out and 
buy them; and we bought them, I think, for $100,000, and sold 
them for something like $5,000 apiece, at least at about that 
ratio. 

But here we would be in a position like that of building our 
boats and putting them in private hands, and running them, 
and then paying for their business when we wanted to borrow 
them. That is no business proposition. I am for one opposed 
to that bill and to this amendment. I say if we want to insure 
ourselves in the manufacture of nitrates for war purposes, that 
is all very well and good, let us manufacture them and store 
them at a place where they are safest, and then when we get 
through manufacturing nitrates instead of turning these plants 
over to private hands I say let them go on and manufacture 
something that will promote the welfare of this country. 

I do not know why this idea of leasing these things comes up 
in all these discussions when the United States is attempting 
to do something for itself. The primary proposition, the pri- 
mary idea, and primary object of this bill was to take care of 
the agricultural interests. The Agricultural Committee is cer- 
tainly primarily concerned, I take it, in the promotion of agri- 
culture. Why should they depart from the original idea, an 
agriculture idea, and in a preparedness bill the primary idea 
be abandoned and the secondary idea put into the bill, with an 
ultimate purpose it is evident, plainly stated here, that it is 
never to be used for agricultural purposes because perchance it 
might be considered socialistic by some one? In other words, 
the plain intent of the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 


is to destroy this amendment as an agricultural idea. It is 
plainly for the purpose of building a dam at the cost of $15,000,- 
000 to be used only upon rare and very exceptional occasions, 
and, of course, in all the other years, in the other 99 per cent 
of the years, is going to put it in the hands of private interests 
under the terms of the Shields bill, if he would have his way, 
and if the other Senators who supported the Shields bill would 
have their way. 

I say it is wrong, in my humble judgment, to go and invest 
money for the purpose of putting this investment into private 
hands. I would be glad to support most of this bill, if it car- 
ries out the object sought to be carried out in tho start; but I 
for one absolutely refuse to support, and I shall vote against 
any bill which is going to invest the United States money for 
the interests of private individuals. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] and I differ very materially 
as to the benefits of the Shields bill, it may seem somewhat 
strange that we should be in accord with relation to the amend- 
ment which is before the Senate—the amendment, I mean, of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SantrH]. The Senator 
from Wisconsin, I think, misconceives the Shields bill entirely. 
There is nothing in that bill which contemplates that the Fed- 
eral Government shall undertake the construction of dams. It 
is purely at the expense of private individuals, and conse- 
quently whenever private individuals have built and invested 
their money—of course, if it is to be taken over by the Govern- 
ment it is right that they should be paid the amount which 
they have put in the same, Consequently, the allusion to the 
fact that certain things are similar in this case to the Shields 
bill is entirely, in my judgment, inappropriate, because they 
do not in any manner coincide. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the bill as reported out of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is a good bill and should 
be passed. I recognize the fact the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] has so strongly emphasized, that the Federal 
Government has not under the Constitution the power to under- 
take a work purely for commercial purposes. But he can not 
deny, nor can anyone else deny, that if there is a governmental 
purpose to be served the Government has a right to undertake 
that thing which will produce the governmental purpose, 

Under the amendment which is offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina we find that the purpose and the object as 
explained in the amendment itself is to erect a plant for a 
nurely governmental purpose, namely, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing nitric acid. Nitric acid, as everyone knows, is a most 
powerful explosive when it is mixed with certain other ingredi- 
ents. It enters into the composition of a powder which is, per- 
haps, the most modern of all the violent explosives that are 
manufactured. That being the case, it is necessary, especially 
at a time when preparedness is supposed to be the order of the 
day, that we should fortify ourselves with something that will, 
in fact, make us prepared in the event that we have a war. 

Mr. President, the importance of having a plant that can 
manufacture nitric acid, and will manufacture it both in times 
of peace and times of war, it seems to me, no one can deny. We 
are discharging our guns every day, even in times of peace. We 
are using powder; we are using explosives; we are experi- 
menting and practicing with the guns of our Army and Navy. 
In my judgment the powder is something that should be manu- 
factured by the Government, and I believe the Government 
should undertake the construction and operation of the plant 
itself. Improvements are always being made, new inventions 
are always being discovered. If the Government has a plant, 
its employees, while experimenting, will make important dis- 
coveries which the Government can keep secret and for its own - 
use, and thereby have an advantage over an adversary in the 
event of war. For that reason I believe that munition factories 
ought to be run by the Government itself. Whatever inventions 
and whatever improvements in arms or in explosives are dis- 
covered by the employees belong to the Government. Our 
officers will utilize those inventions and will not give them to 
other nations, and by reason thereof we will have some adyan- 
tage in case of conflict with another nation. 

No one can deny that if the Government erects a plant for 
the purpose of manufacturing a product that is purely for a 
governmental purpose, and if by reason of the situation a sur- 
plus is manufactured or the plant is not needed all the time, 
the law authorizing the plant would be constitutional. It 
would be very foolish, indeed, for the Government not to utilize 
the plant, and utilize it for any purpose that could remunerate 
the Government in the way of getting a return for the invest- 
ment which it has made. 

There is no doubt but that in water-power plants themselves, 
the power generated is according to the flow in the stream, 
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The stream at one season of the year is only about one-fifth 


of the size of the stream in other portions of the year. Nay 
more, the capacity of the stream sometimes multiplies a hun- 
dredfold. Perhaps it may be that in three-fourths of the year 
the average of the stream is five times higher than it is at its 
lowest stage. Consequently, when you put up a plant it will 
not do to erect it with a capacity that will only utilize the 
water power for one-fourth of the time. It is economical to 
erect a plant with a reasonable regard to the flow of the water 
during three-fourths of the year. Especially is that true when 
nitric acid which is proposed to be manufactured is not a 
perishable product. It can be put up in carboys and kept for 
months and years. So the plant can run in the season when the 
water is high and thereby have the benefit of at least an 
average power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If that be true, if nitrate can be con- 
served, why could we not just manufacture all of it for gov- 
ernmental purposes and store it up against future needs in- 
stead of disposing of the surplus product? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. You can somewhat, but I suppose de- 
terioration takes place to a certain extent. However, for the 
ordinary uses of the Government in the practices which they 
have on the battleships and also at the Army posts there 
would have to be a substantially increasing manufacture every 
year. It may be that it would be impracticable, and I expect 
it would be, to manufacture and keep in store nitric acid for 
long periods of time, but perhaps it might be done for a year 
or two, 

Mr. President, in my judgment the plant which is erected 
should be sufficiently large to utilize more than the minimum 
quantity of water that could be used. We know that in time of 
peace the quantity of nitric acid that would be manufactured 
would be much less than in time of war. Of course, in time of 
war it would be multiplied a thousandfold, probably a million- 
fold, and you must have a plant that will to a reasonable ex- 
tent be ready to supply the quantity of nitric acid that may be 
needed in time of war. If you do not do that, it is not a pre- 
paredness proposition at all. That being the case, it is necessary 
to have a plant much larger than that which would supply the 
needs of the Army and Navy in ordinary times and in peaceful 
times. For that reason a plant, by reason of legislation of this 
kind, must of necessity be much larger than that which is de- 
manded in time of peace. 

Now, what is to be done with the surplus? The plant is evi- 
dently to be erected under the authority of the Constitution of 
the United States. It may be a plant excessively large when con- 
trasted with the demands for its products in peaceful times. It 
is erected under the Constitution and sanctioned by the law. Is 
it possible that when you do not need it you must shut it down 
and let it deteriorate in value? That can not be the object or 
the purpose of legislation of this kind. Inasmuch as it serves the 
purpose of preparedness and can be made to serve another pur- 
pose that is useful, and we have no other immediate use for it, 
the Government ought to utilize it to repay it for the investment 
which it has made, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado 
u question. I think we have now a comparatively small amount 
of money invested in some small-arms manufacture, have we not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know what amount is invested. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think we have, but waiving that, in 
time of war we would need, or might need at any rate, a very 
large supply of small arms. Would the Senator from Colorado 
object to adding a provision to this bill appropriating $15,000,000 
for the erection of small-arms manufactories and carrying a 
proviso that when not needed for the manufacture of small arms 
these factories should be utilized for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing farm implements? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think that is a 
fair analogy to the question which is before us now. The fac- 
tories for arms contain entirely different machinery for the 
purpose of constructing firearms from. those necessary for farm 
implements—so entirely different that you would have to make 
a new plant entirely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This war has demonstrated that these 
various factories may be very quickly transformed into manu- 
factories of war niunitions, and the converse of that is true. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The buildings could be used. I have no 
doubt that so far as the machinery that is used in the manufac- 


ture of firearms is concerned, it would be largely of no use what- 
ever in the construction of agricultural implements. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. The machinery undoubtedly could be 
turned to account in the manufacture of something for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Some of it could be. Of course, a motor 
or something of that kind could be used. Inasmuch as holes 
are to be drilled, both in the construction of firearms and in 
the construction of agricultural implements, no doubt there 18 
some analogy, but at the same time, it seems to me, that they 
are so far apart that there would be very little utility in pro- 
viding for a thing of that kind. 

I want to say, further, that a nitric-acid factory can not be 
changed to anything else; it is purely for the extraction of 
nitrogen from the air, and the machinery that would be used in 
such a factory could not be used in the manufacture of any- 
thing else. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Colorado, if I un- 
derstand him, is in favor of these manufacturing plants, which 
are to be built for the purpose of making small arms, lying idle 
when they can not be utilized for that purpose? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; not necessarily. I am not in favor 
of their lying idle all the time. Of course, I think that there 
is a growing demand, and that there will continue to be a grow- 
ing demand, for the supply of arms, I believe their production 
is ene of the things in which there should be preparedness, be- 
eause we ought to have a large quantity of arms ready to be 
put into the hands of men who would enlist in time of war, 
The very fact that we have not any great number of such arms 


would show our unpreparedness in case there was a war. 


But now, Mr. President, I want to go a little further with re- 
lation to this matter. It seems to me that as to the construction 
of the plant which is proposed to be authorized by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Swirn! 
the plant ought to be large. If it is not to be large, it will not be 
a pr ess proposition at all. If it is only going to be large 
enough for the purpose of supplying nitrogen in times of peace 
for explosives that are made for target practice, for salutes 
which may be made, and things of that kind, of course it would 
not constitute any preparation at all. Consequently we have 
to construct such a plant with relation, at least to some extent, 
to a state of war which possibly may come. Inasmuch as such 
a plant has to be constructed with that end in view, for the 
purely governmental purpose of being prepared, there is a sur- 
plus both as to product and as to plant that ought to be utilized 
in some way; and, inasmuch as it can be utilized by the farmers, 
and the product can be sold by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining a return to the Government and an interest of 
some kind upon its investment, it seems to me that it is but 
proper it should be operated with a view, first, of supplying the 
Nation with means of defense, and, second—which is a sub- 
ordinate, but nevertheless important function—with a view of 
giving to those who need the product something which would 
be beneficial to them and at the same time remunerative to the 
Government. 

Now, I want to say, in addition : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Colorado passes from that point, I desire to ask him another 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How large an expenditure does the 
Senator from Colorado think would be necessary to provide 
plants large enough to manufacture all the nitrates which will 
be required by the farmers of the United States? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I must say that it would take prob- 
ably hundreds of millions of dollars to erect such plants. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I thought the Senator would not be in 
favor of that. Now, let me ask the Senator this question: Does 
the Senator from Colorado believe for one moment if we once 
embark upon this socialistic scheme of manufacturing nitrates 
for the farmers that the farmers of this country, who cast at 
least one-third of the votes that are polled at every election, 
will ever rest content until the Government of the United States 
is manufacturing nitrates for all of them at a cost of many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think that any such condition 
will ever arise. I am not a believer in the doctrine that the 
Government should supplant private enterprise. I do not 
believe it is wise; I do not believe it is to the best interest of 
the people; but whenever, as a part of a governmental function, 
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the Government undertakes the manufacture of something and 
has a surplus, it seems to me absolutely preposterous that it 
should not utilize that surplus in a way that will be of some 
benefit to somebody else and at the same time afford a return 
of some kind for its own investment. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who think that the Gov- 
ernment can manufacture more cheaply than can individuals; 
I do not believe it. I am satisfied that that condition will never 
arise when the Government can afford to sell what it manufac- 
tures at as low a price as can the individual; but I do say that 
whenever we have limited conditions and a limited number 
of enterprises and those limited enterprises can control the 
market by reason of which they can charge exorbitant prices, 
either by combinations or by gentlemen’s agreements—in such a 
ease the Government can manufacture for a cheaper price than 
the price which such enterprises, for their own selfish interests, 
will put upon their products. It is for that reason also that I 
believe the Government, when it has a clear governmental func- 
tion to perform, and as a result of that function has a surplus, 
has a right to let the people know by its own sales to them how 
much the product is worth and how much it costs to manufacture 
it, so that the private companies, by reason of gentlemen's agree- 
ments or combinations, can not set a price that is absolutely 
exorbitant to the farmer as well as to other people. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that purpose alone would 
be a strong reason for the erection of this plant—not the primary 
purpose, for the primary purpose is the performance of a gov- 
ernmental function; but when it is demonstrated that this ar- 
ticle can be manufactured at a cost which is much less than the 
price which private companies might fix, it seems to me that, to 
prevent a monopoly, it is not a bad proposition as a part of this 
governmental function that the Government should assume the 
power and the privilege of letting the people know by its own 
sales how cheaply this product can be manufactured. Legiti- 
mate capital need not fear governmental undertakings of this 
kind, for I do not believe the Government can manufacture as 
cheaply as they can; but the Government can manufacture a 
good deal more cheaply than the combination price which a few 
corporations might make with relation to a product of this kind. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the amendment which has 
been proposed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
is a good amendment; that it is wise. It can not be attacked on 
the ground of unconstitutionality, unless it be said that it Is a 
mere subterfuge and that the real purpose and object, and all 
of the object practically, is for the purpose of entering into 
private business. That, however, can not properly be said to be 
the case, for everyone here recognizes that we would have no 
opportunity of getting nitrates if we should have a war with any 
nation that has a considerable navy. The only supply of nitrates 
which now exists in the world is that on the plains of Chile. 
Should that supply be seized or should that product be cut off 
by reason of submarines or otherwise, we would practically be 
left unarmed and subject to attack by other nations. That being 
the case, it seems to me it is imperative that we should do just 
as England has done, just as Germany has done—utilize the 
power which we shall take from the air, of which nobody can 
deprive us, and which consists of four-fifths nitrogen and one- 
fifth oxygen, and utilize that by converting it to our use under 
processes which are now well established, thereby keeping within 
the borders of our own country the power to prepare for an 
emergency, which might possibly be brought about, though we 
all hope it may never arise. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KENYON. The Committee on Military Affairs have re- 
ported a substitute for the House bill. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Surrg] proposes an amendment to that substi- 
tute. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], as I under- 
stand, then proposes an amendment to the amendment to the 
substitute. I ask the Chair if the latter amendment is not 
out of order, as being an amendment in the third degree? I 
make the point of order that the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia is not now in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read to the 
Senate a part of Rule XVIII, which provides: 

But pending a motion to strike out and insert, the 
stricken out and the part to be inserted shall each be rega: 

se of amendment as a question; and motio: 
stricken out shall have precedence, 

The Chair therefore thinks that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia is in order, and is but an amendment 
in the second degree, 


t to be 
for the 
ms to amend the part 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina that I believe he would make time in the 
consideration of his amendment if he would withdraw it and 
frame it along the lines that he expressed himself as willing 
to accept a short time ago. I understand that quite a number 
of Senators have amendments which they desire to propose, 
which are more or less acceptable to the Senator, and yet we 
do not know what they are. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I rise to clarify the atmos- 
phere, so far as the position of the author of this amendment is 
concerned, in order that we may have no misunderstanding. 

Since this debate has developed I have been anxious to con- 
serve two purposes: One was to furnish munitions of war, 
which we are all agreed are absolutely essential—and I need 
not enlarge on that as the helplessness of this Government in 
case of war has been so forcibly stated heretofore—and, sec- 
ondly, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] has so 
ably pointed out, that as a result of the manufacture by the 
Government, there will be a surplus of nitrogen. It therefore 
seemed perfectly reasonable that as that happened to be 

Mr. JONES. Of course, I merely yielded to the Senator for 
a question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thought perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Washington wanted me to state 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to state what he has just stated awhile ago. That is the 
reason why I made my suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then I will wait until the 
Senator gets through and state exactly what I am willing to 
do and what I am not willing to do. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator had stated—at least, I 
thought I so understood him pretty clearly awhile ago—what 
he was willing to do. It was because of that suggestion and 
because I know that there were different Senators offering 
amendments, some of which have been suggested, one being by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmrotons], that it 
oecurred to me that it would be better if the Senator from 
South Carolina would get together with those who are inter- 
ested, and whose views he knows, and frame his amendment in 
such a way that it would present a concrete proposition here. 
With that end in view, I want to suggest one or two matters 
which have occurred to me with reference to the Senator's 
amendment. 

I do not know as yet whether or not I shall vote for the 
amendment. I sce many important things which ought to be 
done, or, at least, which I think ought to be done; and when 
I contemplate how slowly they come along I begin to think 
I Should like to see the Government take hold of them; but 
when I see how the Government does or tries to do things—or,. 
rather, how it fails to do things that it has undertaken—I am 
discouraged at the outlook of Government ownership or Goy- 
ernment construction or Government operation of these great 
enterprises. So I do not know whether or not I shall vote for 
this proposition. It came here as a purely agricultural propo- 
sition in the first place. It was reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture as a separate measure, and was designed purely for 
the purpose of furnishing fertilizer to the agriculturists of the 
country. I want to see them get fertilizer; I am just as 
anxious, I think, about that as is the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. I do not think that anybody is more interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of the farmers than I am, so far as that goes, 
and I received a long letter this morning from the representa- 
tives of some organizations in the South, appealing to me as a 
Senator from the West who had assisted in having the Govern- 
ment enter into the field of irrigation, to support this proposi- 
tion. I do not think that the two are on a parity—I do not 
think they are similar at all—but that would not make any 
difference to me if I thought it was possible to go into the 
undertaking. 

As I have said, this matter came up here first as an agricul- 
ture proposition, and now, because we have a military bill 
under consideration, it is proposed to convert it into a prepared- 
ness measure and get it on to the bill on that plea. 

Now, I want to suggest one or two matters that I hope the 
Senator will consider; at any rate, they might help me to come 
to a favorable conclusion with reference to the amendment. I 
think the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] touched upon 
both of the propositions. One is that whenever development is 
undertaken at any site that may be selected there ought to be 
the highest possible development at that point. The amend- 
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ment, I think, does not provide for that, and I have presented 
an amendment to the amendment, and had it printed, to sub- 
stitute for the words proposed to be stricken out by the Senator 
from Georgian [Mr. Hanpwick] the language that we placed in 
the Shields bill as it passed the Senate. After the provision 
concerning the development of power for the making of muni- 
tions of war, nitrates, and so forth, I propose to add the words 
“and best adapted to conserve and utilize the water resources 
of the region in the interest of navigation, the needs of the 
Government, and the public welfare.” 

That is very broad language, and I think it would cover the 
iden which the Senator from South Carolina has in mind; but 
something of that kind ought to be added to his amendment. 
If the Government acquires a site and puts in a dam which 
will develop power simply for the purpose of making munitions 
of war, and stops there, it stops all further development at such 
point. There may be many other Hnes of industry that would 
be promoted by a higher development, and they would not be 
promoted in any other way. So, it seems to me, that if the 
Government is going to put in a dam at any point, on any 
stream, in order to develop water power for any purpose what- 
ever, it ought to put in such a dam as will develop water power 
for all possible purposes in the immediate locality tributary to 
such development. I take it that the Senator would probably 
have no objection to a proposition of that kind, because I know 
he wants the highest possible development that we can get. 

Another point: The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srat- 
Mons] had an amendment read, which I ‘understood to relate 
to the use of the proposed plant and water power in time of 
peace and which contemplated that the plant might be leased 
to private parties. Mr. President, I doubt the advisability of 
the Government leasing any plant that it may have constructed 
for the purpose of manufacturing ammunition and munitions 
of war. There is a constant improvement in the manufacture of 
powder, or, rather, in the kind of powder being manufactured, 
New processes are being developed, and new machinery probably 
would be needed for these different processes. So, it seems to 
me, that it would be very unwise fer the Government in time 
of peace to turn its plant over to private parties to be used 
possibly for some purposes entirely different from the manufac- 
ture of powder or munitions of war. The Government ought 
to keep its plant, at least its ordinary plant, in time of peace 
as well as in time of war, for the purpose of keeping on hand 
at all times a trained force and also for the purpose of experi- 
menting, in the hope of developing more effective powder and 
more efficient scientists, mechanics, and experts in the manufac- 
ture of powder and munitions of war. If you turn the proposed 
plant over to private parties in time of peace, you will not get 
the benefit of anything of that sort. 

One of the principal arguments with reference to having 
work continued to be done in our navy yards is that the Gov- 
ernment may maintain an efficient organization and an effi- 
‘cient force. That is a very strong argument; in fact, it seems 
to me it is almost unanswerable. So, if the Government is go- 
ing to have a plant for the purpose contemplated, the Govern- 
ment must maintain it in peace as well as in war. It will not 
be efficient in time of war unless it has been kept efficient in 
time of peace. So, it seems to me, that there is much danger in 
the proposition suggested by the Senator from North Carolina. 
T am rather inclined to think that whatever the Government 
may deem necessary in time of peace, the manufacture of am- 
munition and munitions ought to be kept always in control, and 
that the plants ought to be operated by the Government itself. 

As the Senator from Colorado has said, there is bound to be 
a surplus if we have the highest development. Now, what 
should be done with that surplus power? Of course it should 
not be wasted. I doubt the advisability of the Government going 
into the manufacture of fertilizer, even with that surplus power, 
and entering upon the construction of plants for that purpose. 
I do not see any constitutional objection to it, however, in con- 
nection with the plant that it may see fit to install for the manu- 
facture of nitrates for powder or munitions of war, and I have 
suggested an amendment which I think covers that situation. 
The amendment is on page 3 of the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina to strike out lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 and 
insert something like this: 

That the water power made available by such development and not 
needed for navigation and for the production of nitrates and other prod- 


ucts needed for munitions of war shall be disposed of by the Secretary 
of War under such regulations as he may prescribe. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. 
it would rob the pending amendment of its most objectionable 
feature, would it not? 

Mr. JONES, I think it would remove the objection which the 


If the Senator’s amendment were adopted, 


Senator has in mind. I do not know that I would oppose a 
proposition that would permit the Secretary of War even to use 
the surplus power for the development of outside industry if it 
were found to be advisable to do so. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion to the Senator along that line. I quite agree with him in 
reference to his argument of a moment ago, that the Govern- 
ment should utilize any such plant as it may have in order to 
train an efficient force rather than to lease it; but still there 
might be a case when it would be advisable to lease. So, in ref- 
erence to the point the Senator has just made, I think we should 
provide that the plant may either be disposed of or used directly 
by the Government. I think both methods might be provided. 

Mr. JONES. I rather thank that that would be a good idea, 
because it will all rest with Congress, anyhow, as to what 
development can be carried on by the power of appropriating 
the money for it, and it might be found advisable even to use 
the surplus power by the Government itself, rather than to put 
it in the hands of somebody else or to lease it. Of course, I 
think that the Secretary of War, under the language which 1 
have indicated, in disposing of the surplus power could do so by 
lease or by sale, with any condition that he saw fit to impose 
upon the purchaser or the lessee by means of which he could 
recapture this power if it were considered necessary for the 
benefit of the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. CLAPP addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator from Alabama rose first, 
und I yield to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I see no objection in the 
world to the amendment the Senator from Washington proposes. 
I think the Government ought to have the right to dispose of 
power when it does not need it; but I do not think the Senator's 
suggestion goes to the point of the amendment which I expect 
to offer. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know, of course, what is containe in 
the Senator’s proposed amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to call the Senator's attention 
to that portion of the amendment which I have suggested, and 
which was read from the desk to be offered by me, covering the 
idea I have in mind. Soe far as disposing of the water power is 
concerned, I think the Senator's proposition is entirely ac- 
ceptable, but there is another end to the proposition. There is 
ho provision in this bill whatever 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope I am not losing the floor, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do not intend that what I shall say 
shall have that effect; but I wish to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to this proposition. 

Mr. JONES. So far as I am concerned, of course, I am glad 
to yield to the Senator. s 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no provision in this amendment 
by which the Government can acquire any of the processes for 
making air nitrogen—they are all patented and owned by pri- 
vate parties—except possibly through the general power of 
condemnation. It could condemn for war purposes, but it 
could not condemn for war purposes and then use the processes 
for agricultural purposes, and the object of the amendment 
that I intend to offer is to give some power to the Government 
to make a contract with the owners of the patents, to purchase 
them or lease them or acquire them in some way, so that when 
the Government acquires them for war purposes, to make 
powder, when it was not necessary to use the plant for making 
powder, the processes could be used for making fertilizer. There 
is no provision at all in this amendment as it stands for that 
purpose. You build the plant and build up the industry, and 
when you do not need the plant for making powder for the 
Government or for anybody else it may be used to manufacture 
fertilizer. That is the real purpose of the amendment I in- 
tend to suggest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, does the Senator think the 
Government has the power to manufacture fertilizer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Government goes into this propo- 
sition for a war purpose, when it is not using the plant for a 
war purpose I think it has the entire right to lease the plant 
or to use the plant to make nitrogen and sell the nitrogen for 
fertilizer to help the farmers of this country. It is within the 
power of the Government, just exactly as we do every day down 
on the streets, or at our Army posts, where you can find the 
Government selling its surplus stock of rifles or its surplus 
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stock of clothing, because they are worn out or they have be- 
come discredited and there is no longer any use for them. 
Now, we build this plant for a war purpose, but when it is 
not employed for that purpose, why should we not give this 
Government the power to either purchase or lease one of these 
processes, so that it can use it for peaceful purposes as well 
as for war purposes; and I do not think the Senator's amend- 
ment goes to that point. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, that may be true. I am not 
controverting the power that the Senator has su, is in 
the Government; in fact, I stated a moment ago that I did 
believe there was no constitutional objection to the Government 
using any surplus power that it might develop at any of 
these points for any purpose for which it deemed wise to use it. 

Of course, my amendment is a suggestion, and is intended 
only as a suggestion, to the Senator from South Carolina, with 
reference to the disposal of the surplus power. I did not know 
what was contained in the amendment intended to be suggested 
by the Senator from Alabama. I think that simply illustrates 
the advantage of the suggestion which I made to the Senator 
from South Carolina that he withdraw his amendment, and 
after this discussion pointing out these different propositions, 
confer with some of those Senators who are interested and 
frame an amendment which can be presented to us in concrete 
form, so that we may know what we are really considering. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I understand the Senator from Wash- 
ington sees no constitutional difficulty in the way of our dispos- 
ing of any surplus stock that we may have on hand, such as 
obsolete rifles and things of that sort; neither do I—— 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that I did not have 
anything of that kind in my mind. What I had in mind was 
the surplus power developed at one of these dams. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I agree with what the Senator from 
Alabama has said, and what the Senator from Washington has 
either said or acquiesced in, to that effect; but I ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington this question: 

Does the Senator think that the Government of the United 
States could appropriate money to build a faetory for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing clothing fer its Army, and then, upon 
occasions when the operation of ihe factory was not necessary 
to produce clothing for the Army, that it might go into the 
manufacture of other clothing, to be sold in the market in com- 
petition with the dry-goods merchants of the country? 

Mr. JONES. I think the principle is exactly the same as 
in this other case. I can not see any difference. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I think the two things are utterly different. 

Mr. JONES. I can not see it that way. If the Government 
deems it advisable to put up a plant for the manufacturing of 
uniforms for its soldiers, I think it has a right to do if. As 
I understand, the ee eoncedes that. 

UTHERLAND. 


Mr. S - es. 

Mr. JONES. Now then, after it has the plant constructed 
and the power available and all the facilities necessary, and 
it has on hand all the clothing that it wants, I do not think it 
is required to keep that plant idle. I do not think it is required 
to close it up. I believe that until it is again needed to supply 
uniforms it can go on and use the power and facilities that 
it has there for any purpose for which they are suitable, pro- 
vided, of course, Congress appropriates the money. I do not 
believe there is any difference in principle between that case 
and the other. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me suggest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah for another question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator this question 
as an illustration of the point I am trying to make. It is 
necessary, however, to make a statement as a foundation for 
my question. 

I have not any doubt and the Senator has not any doubt that 
we can appropriate money to buy a piece of land on which to 
erect a public building, and that if it afterwards turns out 
that we do not need the land for that purpose we can sell the 
land; Congress can authorize the sale of the land. But does 
the Senator think that we could appropriate a sum of money 
to purchase land, and then, before it was spent, having ascer- 
tained that we did not need that land, that we could authorize 
some department of the Government to go into the real-estate 
business with the money? 


Mr. JONES. Oh, I do not think that is a parallel case at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The difference between the Senator 
and myself is that I think it is a parallel case. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it is. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think we can sell anything that we 
have on hand and have no use for; but I think that is a very 
different thing from a case where we find ourselves unable 
to carry on the manufacturing enterprise that we are author- 
ized to do, and divert it into carrying on an essentially private 
business in competition with our own citizens, 

Mr. JONES. Oh, Mr. President, the first case which the 
Senator put did not contemplate going out of this business 
entirely. He suggested the proposition of a plant for the manu- 
facture of uniforms, and so on. That is a continuous business. 
There may be interruptions in it from time to time. The mere 
fact that we have on hand all the uniforms that we want at one 
time does not prevent us from keeping the plant or holding it 
and maintaining it and using it, in view of the fact that at some 
time our supply of uniforms will be all gone, and we will have 
to use the plant for a new supply. In the meantime we can 
use the plant for any purpose for which it may be available. 

I believe this, as suggested by the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Crapp]: We have to have flour for bread for our soldiers. 
We would have authority to appropriate money and use it in 
the construction of a flour mill for the purpose of supplying 
flour for our soldiers. I do not think the Senator would even 
question that. It might be very inadvisable to do it, but we 
would have the constitutional power to do it. When we get 
enough flour on hand to supply our soldiers for any particular 
time, we do not need to continue to operate our flour mill. We 
are not compelled to dispose of it, however, and I do not think 
we would be compelled to close it. I believe we could operate 
our flour mill during the time that we were not needing it to 
furnish flour for our soldiers, and dispose of the product in 
any way that we saw fit. Then, when our supply for our sol- 
diers is exhausted, we can go back and use our plant for re- 
supplying ourselves; and that is a sort of continuous process. 

If we were to appropriate this money for the construction of 
a flour mill for that purpose, but before we began to construct 
it we decided that we did not want the flour mill, then I do not 
think we could use the money in the raising of wheat; and that 
is an illustration which I think is more nearly parallel with 
the real estate proposition that the Senator suggested. 

If it were to come to a matter of constitutional construction, 
I would much sooner take the judgment of the Senator than my 
own; but when we agree upon a fundamental proposition, I 
TEE I am pretty safe in following that to its ultimate con- 

usion. 

There is another suggestion that I want to make to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina with reference to his amendment. It 
is a minor one. I have not any doubt but that that can be fixed 
up, too. I think there ought to be a more definite provision in 
here with reference to the restoration of any sites that may be 
temporarily withdrawn than that which is provided in this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in answer to 
that I will state that it was at the suggestion of 1 member of 
the committee that we limited it to five power sites. I am per- 
fectly willing to have a provision—— 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from Washington 
yielding for this purpose? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am perfectly willing to 
have a provision that such lands as the Government may not 
need to utilize immediately upon the withdrawal shall revert 
under the original law. 

Mr. JONES. Of course I do not believe that it is necessary, 
as far as that is concerned, to empower the President here to 
withdraw these sites. These sites are all withdrawn until 
somebody is given authority to construct a dam, Even if we 
pass the legislation that is now pending no one can get permis- 
sion to construct a dam at any site in a navigable stream with- 
out first getting the permit of the Secretary of War; so that I 
really see no necessity for any provision of this kind. Pos- 
sibly it does not do any harm to have it in; probably not. 

Mr. President, I just want to make a suggestion with refer- 
ence to this matter of yielding and this fear that we are going 
to lose the floor or talk more than twice upon a bill or an 
amendment in a day. I think the proceedings to-day have illus- 
trated the importance of the practice we have been following in 
the Senate, especially upon occasions of this kind. A question 
comes up with reference to an amendment that a brief state- 
ment may throw much light upon and may facilitiate the dis- 
cussion and consideration of the measure. I believe we ought 
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not to be so very strict, especially in the consideration of amend- 


ments, with reference to these interruptions. I am merely sug- 
gesting that as my own view about it. I have seen many in- 
stances in connection with this and in connection with some other 
amendments during the last day or two where it seemed to me 
it was almost impossible to carry on really a profitable discus- 
sion without these interruptions—without not only interroga- 
tions, but brief statements. 

Personally I hope the Chair will not insist too strongly upon 
the rule when the discussion is going on in this way unless some- 
body on the floor makes the point of order that such interrup- 
tions ought not to be permitted. I think it will help us in the 
consideration of these matters, in developing the facts, and in 
developing the reasons why this should be done or that should 
not be done. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I wish to reply to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] in regard to some of the pro- 
visions of the Shields bill, so called. 

The Senator from Colorado, with whose conclusions I entirely 
agree, raised some question as to the statement I made with 
regard to the provisions of the Shields bill. I should like to 
read to the Senate the provisions of the Shields bill. In section 
10 it provides that— 

The Secretary of War may lease to any applicant having the capacity 
of grantee as herein defined, and having complied with the laws of the 
State in which a dam is constructed or to be constructed by the United 
States, the right to utilize the surplus water power over and above that 
required for navigation at any navigation dam— 

Under the conditions there laid down. 

I think the Senator from Colorado overlooked that provision, 
and I think he will agree with me that the statement I made 
with regard to the provisions of that bill was entirely accurate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that in the dis- 
cussion of the Shields bill hardly any discussion, at least so far 
as I was concerned, was had on section 10, because the bill 
primarily contemplates the development of water power by 
private individuals. There is a clause there which says that 
the Government may lease, but knowing that it takes a separate 
act and a special appropriation to authorize the construction by 
the Government, I never laid much stress upon section 10. 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
agrees with me now that there is such a clause? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; there is a clause of that kind, 
which does not become operative, however, without Congress 
making an appropriation. a 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, it may be that the Senator 
from Colorado does not take much stock in section 10 of the 
Shields bill. I will say that I do not take much stock in it, 
either, and that is the reason why I have been criticizing it. It 
is true that there has not been very much discussion of section 
10, although I devoted, I think, in my humble way, about 30 
minutes to pointing out the danger of this particular section; and 
I thought the Senator from Colorado, who had devoted so much 
time to the bill, would certainly know all the provisions in the 
bill, and especially section 10, because that was one of the sec- 
tions that was amended on the next to the last day when the 
bill was under discussion. That section was amended by in- 
serting the following: x è 

The provisions of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 13 of this act 
shall, In so far as applicable in each case, apply to structures erected, 
maintained, or operated under and in pursuance of the provisions of 
this section. 

In other words, all of the provisions of the bill proper apply 
to Government-owned water powers. 

There has been some talk here about leasing surplus power. 
That is not the idea of the bill—leasing surplus hydroelectric 
power under the Shields bill. It is leasing all of the water 
power not needed for navigation. Now, what does that mean? 
What water is needed for navigation that is consumed by the 
operation of a water-power plant? 

Why, the only water that is needed for navigation is the water 
that flows down the stream, and the water power merely diverts 
it through the water wheel and back into the stream, so that, 
in fact, the surplus water power not needed for navigation is 
practically all the water that runs down the stream. In fact, 
it means the entire water power. The only waste of water not 
needed in a water power on a navigable river is the amount of 
water which is needed to fill the locks. That goes neither 


through the wheel nor down over the dam, but the locks are filled 
when the boats come down; and if there is sufficient water to 
fill the locks and pass the boats down or up, as the case may be, 
that is ail the water that the Government, under this clause, 


would retain the right to have or to control. So that the pri- 
mary object of the Shields bill is not to lease surplus hydrvelec- 
tric power but it is to lease the water power not needed for 
navigation. 5 

What does that mean? That means the dam itself; because 
if we are going to lease the water power, the lessee of that 
water power has to connect up his hydroelectric plant with the 
very dam itself, with the physical structure, and merge and 
combine his property with the property of the Government. 

So, getting back to the primary idea that I tried to elucidate, 
it is that under the Shields bill the Government will lease its 
entire water power, will have to surrender the physical prop- 
erty itself, the dam, permit it to be combined with the property 
of the lessee, and can not get it back again unless it pays the 
same compensation that is required in the case of a privately 
owned hydroelectric power. 

This specifically says that section 6 shall apply. 
section 6, it provides: 


That at any time after the expiration of said 50 years— 
And that applies to Government-owned dams— 


the United States may terminate the rights hereunder granted upon 
the giving to the ntee, either before or after the lapse of the period 
of the permit, of two years’ notice in writing of such termination, and 
upon the taking over the United States of all the property of the 
grantee which constitutes part of the plant of the grantee and de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon it for its usefulness and acquired. 
necessary, appurtenant, valuable or serviceable in the distribution of 
water, or in the generation, transmission, and distribution of power, 
and upon paying to the grantee the fair value of said property, together 
with the cost to the grantee of the lock or locks, or other aids to naviga- 
tion, and all other capital expenditures, required by the United States, 
and assuming all contracts— 

And so forth. 

The United States has reserved the power to terminate that 
permit; but if it does not terminate that permit, they retain 
the property and possession of the dam itself—the physical prop- 
erty—in perpetuity. So that when this water power once passes 
out of our hands we can not recapture it, under the terms of 
the Shields bill, except by taking over the property that is de- 
pendent upon or useful for the transmission of that power. 

Under that bill, if any Government-owned dams have already 
been built—and we have been investing, as I have been told and 
understand, millions of dollars in some dams and water powers 
in the country—if we do that, we can not get it back. We part 
with possession of it in perpetuity unless we buy up all the 
property that comes within the designation of this clause. Now, 
if we put anybody in possession—private citizens or public-utility 
or private corporations—and they go into the business of selling 
power and transmitting power, and their lines ramify all over 
the United States, under my understanding of this section we 
would have to buy up the whole transmission system, lines and 
all, before we could get back our property. And what would we 
get in return for that? Nothing, except a sufficient amount of 
money to keep the dams in repair—our dams, the dams of the 
United States—and certain improvements of the stream, water- 
way improvements. 

That is the idea of the Shields bill. I only injected this pro- 
vision of that bill into this particular discussion for the reason 
that it is proposed to strike out of this amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina something that will put this proposition 
squarely within the provisions of the Shields bill. When we do 
that we are simp’ investing $15,000,000, or whatever it costs, 
in order to put i ito the possession of somebody else to use it 
forever under these terms, unless we want to use it in times of 
war, and then we can only do it upon paying the price laid down 
in this bill. 

I say that if we build a dam, and want to use that dam for 
something that is useful in promoting the interests of the United 
States, I believe in keeping control of that dam and keeping con- 
trol of the power. If hydroelectric power is developed by the 
Government of the United States, I have not any objection to the 
sale of power at so much a kilowatt. What I am objecting to is, 
not that they shall sell surplus power but that they shall turn over 
the object itself that they put in their money for and put it into 
private hands under such terms and conditions that we can not 
get our own property back without paying exorbitant prices. In 
other words, we use public money for private enterprises. 

As I said before, this is not an academic discussion. It has 
been frankly stated here upon the floor by a number of Senators 
that we will not use this power except in time of war, because 
we want a power big enough to manufacture, I think they said, 
160,000 tons of nitrates a year for a couple of years; and then 
in time of peace they say it is socialistic for us to use it for the 

for which it was intended under this amendment, So it 
clearly indicates that unless we have a war immediately, we 
will simply put our money into this proposition to turn it over 


Turning to 
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immediately into the hands of somebody to run his private 
business. 

They may say that this concern will do thus or so; that they 
will make nitrates. Under the provisions of the Shields bill this 
dam, if it were constructed by the United States, could be 
turned over to a private individual for absolutely his private 
use, with no strings at all to it, without any provision that he 
would have to use it for a certain purpose, without any provision 
the we could buy nitrates of him for a certain price. We would 
simply be turning over to him not only the land on which to 
build the dam and the water to use for this purpose, but a 
monopoly of the air, and furnish the money besides. It may be 
said that such strange things would not be done; but I pointed 
out here a little while ago what was done in the case of an insti- 
tution in our State, whereby the United States now pays for the 
upkeep of the dam and gives private individuals not only their 
power free but the right to deprive others of their power. 

There have been some questions asked here about whether 
this purpose of manufacturing fertilizer comes properly within 
a governmental function. The Senator from Utah asked a 
number of questions in regard to whether a plant for the pur- 
pose of making uniforms for the United States Army could be 
turned into a clothing factory in time of peace. I think that 
is entirely a different question. We have not gone into the 
uniform business yet, but we have gone into the business of tak- 
ing care of agriculture; and, in fact, we have gone into the 
business of taking care of agriculture in a way very similar 
to that which is proposed here now. In States where some of 
the Senators appear to think it is populistie to do this now, 
we have irrigation dams, one of which, I understand, has cost 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000—the Roosevelt Dam—and the Sho- 
shone Dam has been built, and I understand that down in Texas 
a dam is being built into which the United States is putting mil- 
lions of dollars. Now, what are these dams for? We under- 
stand that the primary object, whether it is so stated in the 
act or not, was for purposes of irrigation. They are irriga- 
tion dams. Irrigation dams for what? Why, for the purpose 
of furnishing water to make the lands fertile, to make the lands 
productive, to make the lands valuable. 

It may be said that this is done on lands owned by the United 
States or for the purpose of serving or fertilizing lands owned 
by the United States, But these lands have all come from the 
United States. All the grantees have received their lands from 
the United States, and we have the same right to fertilize lands 
of the United States whether they are in present possession or 
whether they are in past possession. 

If the United States has a right to construct a $15,000,000 
dain for the purposes of irrigation to make lands productive, 
why have not we @ right to build a dam and use the same water 
or lease the water held by the same dam further to fertilize and 
to make more productive the lands that the irrigation dam is 
going to serve? I can see no difference in principle or in the 
object the end sought. One does it by water and the other 
does it by air. One takes the water and runs it over the land 
nnd the other fixes the nitrogen from the atmosphere and 
applies it to the land—both by the same agency, both for the 
same governmental purpose, and that is to fertilize the land. 

Not only that, but, as I said before, we have a Department 
of Agriculture that is engaged in business for this very purpose. 
Its existence is for this very purpose. Moneys are being appro- 
priated, and we are appropriating money for other objects along 
the same line. There may be a little difference in practice, 
but at least they are the same in principle. Therefore there 
are abundant precedents not only to warrant but to justify the 
expenditure of money in this way. 

Of course, as the Senator from Utah said, it might be rather 
nlarming if the farmers got their nitrogen cheap, for, as he said, 
they constitute about one-third of our voters, and then there 
would be a clamor for the Government manufacture of all of 
the nitrogen or all of the fertilizer that they might need. Well, 
it would seem to me that while it is not necessary to pass upon 
what we ought to do in that instance, yet if the manufacture of 
fertilizers by the United States should become so popular after 
a trial in a small way like this and should prove so satisfactory 
that one-third of the industrial population of our country would 
clamor for it, I would consider that a vindication of the propo- 
sition, and I would think it would be worth very serious consid- 
eration as to whether or not under those circumstances the 
United States would be justified in providing one-third of our 
population with something that they can get better from the 
Government than they can get it from anybody else. 

Not only that, but under the circumstances why should not 
the Government furnish it to them? Nobody else does it. 
As has been shown upon the floor, there is no other industry 
in the United States that is furnishing the people with these 


nitrates now. There is not one institution in the United States, 
as I understand, that is engaged now in the manufacture of 
nitrates for the purpose of fertilization. Here we need fer- 
tilizers. The Senators who have talked upon this subject 
have shown what fertilization means to the agricultural in- 
terests of this country. So I ask, when a great agricultural 
country like this has not in operation any plant for the pur- 
pose of providing this important and indispensable element to 
the agricultural interests, what is more proper than for the 
Government of the United States to go into this business and 
give them something that they are clamoring for, and that they 
ought to have, and that they must have if we are going to com- 
pete with other countries in our agricultural products? 

So, from any point of view, I can not understand why some- 
thing that is so obviously calculated for the general welfare 
and the public safety should not be properly linked with this 
measure, and one important link be kept inseparable in time 
of war, to have in our possession and immediate control some- 
thing to manufacture our explosives and in time of peace to use 
the same instruments almost in the same identical manner for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of the country during 
times of peace. 

So it would seem to me that from any point of view this 
amendment ought to be retained in the bill and passed as it 
has been proposed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I wish to say a word 
about this amendment. 

The remarkable thing about it is that it comes from the 
Agricultural Committee. It never has received n moment's con- 
sideration at the hands of the Military Committee, which is 
charged with the responsibility of framing a bill for the public 
defense. So far as I know, no member of the Military Com- 
mittee has spoken a word in favor of this proposition. I do 
not know what the opinion of the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee may be about it. I would very much like to know 
whether or not he has given it consideration, whether he believes 
it necessary, whether the subject matter has been investigated 
in such a way that it has been determined by that committee 
that an emergency exists which calls for this extraordinary 
legislation. I am not asking him to answer now, but I hope 
he will answer before this debate concludes. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the constitutional 
phase of this bill, although I believe the constitutionality of it 
is, at least, open to very grave doubt. But I realize from past 
experience in this body that when Senators have made up their 
minds to pass a certain piece of legislation constitutional argu- 
ments fall upon deaf ears. 

However, I do call attention to the fact that all of this talk 
about it being constitutional to dispose of a surplus of any com- 
modity that has been acquired under a constitutional power is 
quite aside from the question. I have no doubt that when the 
Government of the United States, in the legitimate exercise of 
a constitutional power, has acquired a certain commodity and 
it is found afterwards that it or some portion of it is not needed, 
it may, of course, be disposed of. But that is not what is con- 
templated here. 

This bill contemplates from the beginning, as its principal 
purpose, that the surplus shall exist. It is not expected, it is 
not suggested, that this surplus shall arise fortuitously here- 
after—accidentally hereafter—but it is contemplated in the bill 
itself that the Government shall manufacture the surplus. 

The bill contemplates that we shall proceed to manufacture 
nitrates for two distinct purposes—first, in order to furnish 
powder to be used by the Government of the United States, 
which of course is a legitimate and a constitutional power; 
and, in addition to that, that we shall from the very beginning 
undertake to manufacture nitrates to sell to the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And continue to do it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And continue to do it. Indeed, that is 
the primary and principal purpose of the bill, as the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Surrh] very frankly conceded. 

Now, that is all I care to say with reference to that matter, 
except to suggest that the argument to which we have just 
listened from the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrixal, if it 
means anything at all, means that we may engage in any busi- 
ness or the manufacture of anything which may be for the 
benefit of the farmers of the country or that we may think is 
for the benefit of the farmers of the country. If we can engage 
in the business of manufacturing fertilizers to sell to the 
farmers of the country, then upon exactly the same sort of 
reasoning we can engage in the business of manufacturing farm 
implements for the farmers of the country. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator for a question. 
I am net permitted to yield for anything else. 

Mr. NEED. I intend only to ask a question. I simply 
wanted to get the Senator’s view. Does the Senator see any 


distinction between erecting a factory manufacturing a product | 


for the benefit of agriculture and buying seeds and raising 
seeds and distributing these seeds for the benefit of agriculture? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not one bit. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield in just a moment. In 
doing that, Mr. President, I have always believed we were doing 
something that we have not any right to do, but it is something 
that has been acquiesced in. It never has been presented, and 
it can not in the nature of things be presented, in any justiciable 
form so that the courts can pass upon it. I yield te the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator believe that in fairness 
if we continue to send out these seeds we ought to send fer- 
tilizers with them? [Laughter.] 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Perhaps so. I am not defending the 
seed proposition. I repeat, I think we have not any ‘business 
to do that, and I think we have not any business to do this. 
I want to see this Government operated as a government. I 
do not want to see it degenerate into a business concern. I do 
not think it was in the contemplation of the framers of it that 
it was to go into business either to monopolize it or in compe- 
tition with its own citizens. It is utterly unfair to do it. 

What is the situation of the citizen who is compelled to operate 
business in competition with the Government of the United 
States? The Government can conduct its business, and very 
likely will conduct it, at a loss, and that loss it can recoup by 
taxation. The citizen who competes with the Government has 
no such power to recoup his losses. When he loses in business 
he faces bankruptcy; and not only is he compelled to do that, 
but when the Government competes with him he is compelled, 
as one of the citizens of the United States, to contribute his part 
of the taxes toward his own undoing. 

If we go into the business of manufacturing nitrates for fer- 
tilizers, it will of itself constitute n discouragement to private 
capital. It will have a tendency to if will not entirely succeed 
in keeping private capital out of the business. 

Mr. President, this is attempted to be justified upon the 
ground that it is for the purpose of meeting some future emer- 
gency; that if war shall be made upon this country a condition 
may exist which will require the Government of the United 
States to instantly begin the manufacture of this article in order 
that it may defend itself. 

Mr. President, that is exactly what has happened in Eurepe 
during the present war, but they met the emergency by building 
their manufacturing establishments and operating them by 
steam. That, in case the emergency should arise, we could do. 
We all hope it will not arise. The chances greatly preponderate 
that it will not arise; but if it does, we can meet the emergency 
precisely as those countries across the sea have met it, and, in 
my judgment, it is far better to do that than to embark upon a 
socialistic experiment of this sort. 

Now, I predict one thing about this measure if it becomes a 
law. If it becomes a law this manufacturing establishment 
will probably be built in Alabama. I have not any objection to 
that, if Alabama is the proper place for it. I am not speaking 
of it for the purpose of making an objection, but it will prob- 
ably be erected there. Now, mind you, the prime purpose of this 
legislation is to make fertilizer for the farmer. ‘The farmer 
will believe that is a governmental function. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SmHarrorH] conceded, when I asked him 
the question, that the investment of $15,000,000 or double $15,- 
000,000 would not produce enough of that material to furnish 
fertilizers for all the farmers of the United States. It will 
furnish the material for only a small proportion of the farmers, 
perhaps only for the farmers of the South or in the immediate 
neighborhood of the locality of the establishment. Does my- 
body believe that the farmers in the Middle West, the farmers of 
the far West, or the farmers of New England will be content 
to have an enterprise of this kind running in the South, manu- 
facturing cheap fertilizers for the South which they can not 
obtain without paying a substantial addition to the cost which is 
paid in the South? ‘The cost of transporting articles of this 


kind to the far West would be consideraLle, and so at once the 


demand will go up that additional plants shall be established in 
various parts of the country. I have no douLt in my own mind, 
if we embark upon this experiment at all it will mean the 
expenditure before we get through with it, and that within a 
very few years, of hundreds of millions of dollars. - 
It seems to me that we ought not to embark in that kind of a 
proposition without at least giving it more consideration than 


can be given to a thing of this kind upon the floor of the Senate. 
We do not know what is going to be the condition 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield in just a moment. We do 
not know what is going to be the condition in the future with 
reference to this commodity. It may be that within two years, 
three years, or five years methods of production will have been 
developed and discovered by which this article can be manufac- 
tured at half the cost or one-tenth the present cost. We are only 
in the early stages of it. We have been manufacturing it, I 
understand, for only a very few years, yet in that time it has 
been greatly cheapened. Why not let private capital embark in 
this business? Why not leave the door open to private capital 
instead of closing it by this sort of legislation, and let the matter 
develop as other commercial and manufacturing matters develop? 
I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does net the Senator ize, though, 
that if this plant is erected and furnishes all the nitric acid that 
is needed by the Government, and is of sufficient capacity to 
furnish it in case of war, then any other plant that might be 
attempted or bills introduced for the purpose might meet the 
objection he raises with force, because in that event it would not 
be a governmental function, but would simply be a commercial 
enterprise? But why does the Senater undertake to say that 
in this instance, where it is imperative, the Government should 
not have this means of defense? Why should he say the main 
object is the other instead of a governmental function? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say it because the Senator from 
South Carolina conceded it, and he is the author of the bill and 
chairman of the committee which reported the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that I stated to 
the contrary, in my judgment, and I think I am entitled to my 
view just us well as the Senator from South Carolina is en- 
titled to his view. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the bill on the face of it shows 
that that is the principal object. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield in a moment. The fact 
that it was referred to the Agricultural Committee shows it. 
Does the Senator from Colorado think ‘that if this was purely 
a military preposition it would have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture? You might as well refer a military ques- 
tion to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Nevertheless, no matter to what commit- 
tee it was referred, it recites in the body of the bill itself, as 
reported by the Agricultural Committee, that it is for the pur- 
pose of supplying this necessary ingredient in the manufacture. 
of powder and explosives, which of itself is a matter of defense 
and preparedness against attack. $ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The purpose of that is perfectly evi- 
dent. It is a subterfuge. It is simply a pretext to attempt to 
tie it te some provision of the Constitution, when, as a matter 
of fact, the principal purpose of it is to put the Government 
into a business which it has not any right to engage in. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Sen- 
ate only a moment. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Surmerranp] 
desired to know the attitude of the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee with respect to this proposed amendment. I 
explained a few days ago that inasmuch as the bill which was 
originally introduced was referred to the Agricultural Committee 
and investigation was had by that committee covering the whole 
subject, the Military Affairs Committee did not consider it at all. 
The first suggestion that committee had of the pendency of any 
such legislation was the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]. The investigation in the Agri- 
cultural Committee at that time had been about concluded, and 
therefore our committee did not feel that it would be justified 
im going into an investigation ef a subject that had already 
occupied the attention of the Agricultural Committee for some 
days or possibly weeks. 

Personally, Mr. President, I do not think that this measure 
ought to be attached to a bill which has for its purpose the re- 
organization of the Army. I concede the necessity for the manu- 
facture of nitrates, for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
for the manufacture of explosives, but the amendment p 
to appropriate a large sum of money that ought not to be saddled 
upon the Army proper. The matter was submitted to the com- 
mittee and the committee did not see fit to act upon it. There 
was a division of sentiment with regard to the matter. It had 
not been investigated and ‘the committee made no report upon 
either the Underwood amendment or the Smith bill. 

‘So I think I am safe in speaking for the committee, although 
no action was had upon it, aud speaking for the committee, I 
do not think the amendment ought to be attached to the pending 
measure. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in reply to 
what the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] said about this 
being a substitute, I introduced the bill because the Government 
had no provision for supplying itself, with an absolute necessity 
for munitions of war. Everything in our entire process for the 
defense of this country rests upon these ingredients, and I also 
saw that the very chemicals that were to be manufactured 
would be useful in agriculture. I have no apology to make, 
but I stand here to plead that wherever it can be done those 
upon whom the prosperity of this country rests shall be given 
the benefit of whatever we may legitimately do here. 

I knew that in the manufacture of this process chemicals are 
used which are so costly in their-nature that private individuals 
would have to combine their capital, and in the very nature of 
things it would become a monopoly, while the rank and file of 
the farmers can not combine, and yet we are all dependent 
upon them. 

I thought if I could combine the two things, and there would 
be a benefit by enriching the soil upon which we are all depend- 
ent, it was a happy incident, and that every Senator on this 
floor ought to be happy to avail himself of the opportunity to 
help those who stand so much in need of it. 

I do not think it is very becoming to us, under the obligation 
we are to this class of people, to quibble as to whether or not 
in the clear discharge of a governmental function in providing 
for the defense of the country there should be something which 
would help those who are supporting the life of the country. 

It is for that reason that I introduced the bill and referred it 
to the Agricultural Committee. There is no man here who 
questions that we need a nitrate factory for the purposes of 
war. There is no one who questions the fact that we are standing 
here absolutely dependent upon Chile. No one questions the 
fuct that we may be in war at any time. No one could predict 
the European war. For that reason we ought to agree, aud I 
take it we are all agreed, that it is a reflection on the Govern- 
ment of the United States that we are dependent upon a strip 
of land on the coast of Chile for our supply of munitions of war 
when our own chemists come to us and tell us we have a process, 
which has passed the empirical or experimental stage, by which 
you can take the air and your wonderful water power and 
your chemical genius here and produce it as cheaply as or 
cheaper than in any other country. 

In the process you necessarily will be manufacturing the 
very exact ingredient that the agriculturists of this country 
are so sorely in need of. I have no apologies to make for hay- 
ing carried to the committee that information, and I have no 
apologies to make for the bill as it now stands. If I am to be 
dubbed a Socialist or a Populist because I stand here and 
attempt to help the farmers of this country, I have no apology 
to make. 

The Senator from Utah, I believe, from the position he has 
assumed in the Senate, would rather run a straight road down 
a constitutional question than to help the agriculturists of the 
country by some liberal Interpretation of it which runs counter 
to his interpretation when we are dependent upon the depleted 
fields of the country. 

I want to state another thing. When the hog cholera struck 
this country, being purely agricultural, and millions of hogs 
were being swept out, jeopardizing the food supply, a proposi- 
tion was made here to appropriate money for the Government 
to manufacture hog-cholera serum in order to eradicate that 
disease. We have here right now a proposition for $500,000 
to eradicate the citrus-fruit disease. For what purpose? Be- 
cause it is jeopardizing the supply of citrus fruits. We have 
here a proposition for the Government to go into a process 
which will result in a distribution among farmers chiefly to do 
what? To eradicate that fatal disease in the land, the deple- 
tion of nitrates. If we have the power to do one, we have the 
power to do the other. It is not a question with us here as to 
whether or not this is going to be a constitutional provision. 
It is settled that the Government has the power to enter into the 
manufacture of munitions of war and to sell the surplus that 
results; and if it is not enough power for that, it at least gives 
us power to know the cost of production and to defend the 
agricultural interests of this country from the extortion of 
private capital. 

Mr. President, I have offered this amendment to the bill be- 
cause I do believe, and I think every Senator here will agree, 
that you may have your Army, you may have your greatest 
improved guns, you may have them at the highest standard of 
efficiency, and without an adequate supply of the material that 
is used In modern warfare, known as nitric acid, your Army 
is useless. 

So far as I am concerned, if the Senate sees fit to amend the 
amendment, it may do it; but the bill in its original form, in 


my opinion, should be passed without amendment by this 
y. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
of discussing the bill but to address myself for a few minutes 
to the amendment which I gave notice I would offer to ihe 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. That amend- 
ment, I want it distinctly understood, was not drawn by me, 
nor is it proposed by me in any spirit of antagonism to the 
Senator from South Carolina. I think the Senator from South 
Carolina understands that I am in sympathy with the purposes 
of his amendment. I appreciate, as he does, the necessity of 
the Government providing some way to supply itself with nitrie - 
acid, and he recognizes, as I do, that the farmers are in a very 
embarrassing situation with reference to this necessary element 
in the fertilization of the soil. I did not prepare the amendment 
until I had conferred with the Senator from South Carolina, 
and I probably would not have introduced it if I had thought 
he was in any way antagonistic to it. 

Mr. President, what I want is that the Government shall be 
independent as to this necessary ingredient, the manufacture 
of powder and explosives, and that the farmer shall not be 
wholly dependent for his supply of nitrogen on the Chilean 
nitrate mines. 

Of course, I understand that a plant which would cost $15,- 
000,000 would not, even if devoted entirely to the manufacture 
of nitrogen for fertilizers, supply the demand of the American 
farmers, but the supply would afford some relief to the farm- 
ers, and I want them to have it. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, under the provisions of this 
bill the Government would manufacture more of this com- 
modity than is needed for supplying military and naval needs. 
There is nothing in the bill that provides that the Government 
shall manufacture it for any other purpose. The amendment 
simply provides that power shall be generated for the produc- 
tion of nitrates and other products needed for munitions of war 
and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers, When it comes to 
the question of the operation of the plant and the disposition of 
the product it simply provides that the product of such plant 
shall be used for military and naval purposes, and that any sur- 
plus not so required may be sold. 

I apprehend, unless there is provision to the effect that when it 
is not necessary to operate the plant for supplying the naval and 
military requirements it shall be operated for manufacturing 
fertilizers, we will find the Government would simply use it for 
the making of powder and explosives when needed. 

My amendment does not require, but simply authorizes, the 
Government to lease the plant when it is not needed for govern- 
mental purposes; not to lease it with a right on the part of the 
lessee to use the plant for any purpose he may sce fit to use it, 
but to lease it only on such terms and conditions and for such 
uses as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. It also 
provides that the lease shall contain a provision for its termina- 
tion whenever the Government shall again need the plant for the 
purpose of making material out of which powder and other 
explosives are manufactured. 

As I repeat, I would probably not have offered this amendment 
if I had not thought it was satisfactory to the Senator from 
South Carolina, and I offered it because, hoping to strengthen 
his amendment and to more certainly accomplish its purpose, I 
believe, as a matter of public policy, the Government should 
provide against dependence upon the foreign supply of nitric 
acid, but I believe it would be better for the Government, if it 
could make suitable arrangements, when not needed to make 
powder and explosives, to lease the plant, with the express 
condition and requirement that it should be operated solely 
and exclusively for the purpose of manufacturing nitric acid 
for private use. I am as heartily in favor, as is any Senator 
here, of helping the farmers to get this necessary element for 
the fertilization of their lands, and I want to see that thing 
happen which will most certainly give them some part of the 
needed supply, through the operation of the plant that it is pro- 
posed to authorize by the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. I fear they will not get it under this bill, while I 
am certain they would get it if my amendment were adopted. 
My only purpose in offering the amendment is to meet the situa- 
tion I have suggested. 

I understand the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
has drafted an amendment, which incorporates the amendment 
which I have offered along with some other things that meet 
my approval; and if the Senator from Alabama offers that 
amendment I shall not offer my amendment, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to express the hope that the 
discussion upon this amendment may be brought to a speedy 
termination. We have entered into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment by which general debate will be cut off at 12 o’clock noon 
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on the day after to-morrow. Therefore, there remains only a 
few hours for general debate. There are a number of important 
amendments that ought not to be crowded into the period of 
time which is covered by the 10-minute rule. This question has 
been very thoroughly discussed. There are some observations 
I myself should like to make on it, particularly in reply to the 
claim that the provision is unconstitutional. I do not agree with 
that doctrine; but I do not intend to take the time of the Senate, 
because I think we have discussed this matter until every Mem- 
ber of the Senate understands it. I therefore hope we can now 
get u vote on the amendment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rp] announces himself as ready to conclude de- 
bate—— 

Mr. REED. I did not mean to shut any other Senator out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is time to vote. His suggestion is always 
very forceful with me, as it is no doubt with all other Senators 
here, and I accept it, with the modification that I may be per- 
mitted to consume just a few minutes, not in discussing this 
amendment in detail but in giving some of the reasons why I 
shall vote for it. 

It has been demonstrated clearly during the discussion of 
this amendment that our supply of saltpeter comes almost ex- 
clusively from Chile. In case of an interruption in our com- 
merce with that country, which would be certain to occur in 
the event of war between this Nation and a great military 
and naval power, our supply would be entirely discontinued. 
Whatever might be the size of our Army and our Navy, they 
would both be ineffective and unavailing without we could 
procure this necessary constituent of high explosives, which are 
indispensable to the active operations of both the Army and 
the Navy. To state the matter is to argue it. It seems absurd 
to greatly increase the Army or the Navy, either, and at the 
same time permit conditions to continue which make doubtful 
our ability to use them in the event this country should be 
attacked. 

The amendment authorizes the selection and reservation of 
water-power sites or navigable streams and the condemnation 
of private property necessary in the construction and operation 
of Government plants necessary and convenient for the genera- 
tion of electrical or other power for the production of nitrates 
or other products needed for the manufacture of munitions of 
war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers. 

The amendment further provides that the products of such 
plants shall be used by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy for military and naval purposes, and any surplus 
not so required is to be disposed of by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 

If we now had a domestic source from which might be ob- 
tained necessary nitrates in the manufacture of munitions of 
war, the necessity for this legislation might not be urgent; but 
it is admitted that there are now practically no plants in the 
United States engaged in the production of this indispensable 
element. It would therefore seem rather more important as 
an emergency measure than increasing the size of our present 
military organizations, for the inability to make or obtain 
munitions of war discloses glaring inefficiency in our defense 
system. 

It is regrettable that the Committee on Military Affairs has 
not considered and reported this provision; but the measure has 
been carefully worked out by a great committee of the Senate, 
which has procured a large amount of information during the 
course of its consideration of the subject. j 

It is not always possible or practicable here to consider legis- 
lation under ideal conditions, or even under satisfactory circum- 
stances, and one is often compelled to accept measures em- 
bracing principles he approves, even though the circumstances 
under which the subject is presented and surrounding the dis- 
cussion and consideration of it are not calculated to develop a 
perfect measure. 

The incidental benefits to agriculture resulting from the pro- 
duction of fertilizer, as contemplated by this amendment, can 
not in my judgment form the basis of a valid objection to the 
legislation. It is not only imperative that this Government pro- 
vide an abundant and unfailing source from which to acquire 
nitrie acid in order that its existing military organization may 
be efficient, but it is also true that if, in the accomplishment of 
this primary purpose, we can also promote the fundamental in- 
dustry of agriculture and increase the prosperity of the millions 
who thrive by it, we should for these reasons be spurred on to 
enact the legislation. 

The suggestion has been made and amendments have been 
discussed, but have not yet been offered in the Senate, con- 


templating the leasing to private individuals of the plant pro- 
vided for in this amendment to be operated during periods of 
peace. In my judgment the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] suggested a very glaring vice in those amendments, and 
that is, restating his suggestion, that it is quite necessary that, 
if the Government is to have a plant capable of producing the 
elements which enter into the manufacture of munitions of war 
when we need them, we must, in advance of that time, organize 
a force which is capable of doing the work that will be required 
when the emergency arises. It would be futile, in my judgment, 
to expend millions of dollars for the construction of a plant, 
deliver it into the possession and control of individuals, and 
wait until the hour of peril arrives before taking control of it 
and beginning the operations which are necessary for the pro- 
duction of nitric acid; in other words, in order to make this a 
defense measure the Government must retain control of the 
plant and maintain an organization for its operation. It could 
not be an effective defense measure if the Government must 
wait until after war begins before it organizes the force to 
operate the plan. 

For more than a half century this Government has recognized 
by legislation the necessity for obtaining and conserving the 
supplies of fertilizer. Unless this policy is vigorously pursued, 
the momentum which agriculture in the United States has ac- 
quired will be retarded, if not entirely stopped. In 1856 the 
Congress passed a law, as pointed out by the Senator from 
South Carolina this morning, authorizing citizens to occupy 
uninhabited islands rich in guano, and upon the condition that 
the citizens so occupying the islands should sell the fertilizer 
at not exceeding $8 per ton, this Government guaranteed pro- 
tection to such citizens in the enjoyment of their possession of 
such islands, even to the extent of using the Army and Navy 
of the United States. So this can not be said to be a new propo- 
sition. The primary idea of the act of 1856 is not different 
from that which enters into the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina, and, in my judgment, it is not 
inconsistent with, and it can in no sense be regarded as a viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of this Government, to au- 
thorize the Government itself, while engaged in the necessary 
act of providing itself with munitions of war, to also afford 
the people of the country who are engaged in agriculture the 
opportunity to acquire the surplus product in the form of the 
fertilizer necessary for enriching their soil. 

This, Mr. President, is all that I care now to say concerning 
the subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I may be able to quiet some ap- 
prehensions which have been expressed during the course of this 
debate and to dispel some illusions that are harbored by sub- 
mitting some information concerning the power sites which will 
be available to the Government for utilization in case the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina shall 
receive the sanction of Congress. 

It was stated before the Committee on Agriculture, when con- 
sidering the bill introduced by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and it has been repeatedly stated upon the floor, that, in- 
asmuch as at least 100,000 horsepower are necessary in order 
to conduct the business of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
upon an economical basis, there are but two power sites avail- 
able, namely, the Muscle Shoals site on the Tennessee River 
and the Priest Rapids site on the Columbia River. Then, it 
was added that the northwestern power sites are to be entirely 
ignored because the freight rates are so high as to forbid their 
utilization, and therefore the Senator from Iowa has said to 
the Senate that the bill offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina as an amendment to the pending measure might as 
well be declared to be a bill for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment plant at the Muscle Shoals site on the Tennessee River, 
and the Senator from Utah has just expressed himself as enter- 
taining the same view. 

I have before me, Mr. President, a letter sent me on day be- 
fore yesterday by the Director of the Geological Survey which 
conveys the information that within the State for which I am 
permitted to speak upon the floor of the Senate there are at 
least three power sites capable of producing all the power that 
is requisite for the operation of a plant such as the amendment 
contemplates, and that in the neighboring State of Idaho is an- 
other site having all the capacity that is requisite. 

Mr. President, at one place on the Pend d'Oreille or Flathead 
River, which empties the Flathead Lake in the State of Mon- 
tana, that lake being the largest body of fresh water between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, energy can be de- 
veloped to the amount of 150,000 horsepower; and I would not 
have you understand that that is the amount that can be de- 


1916. i 


veloped during periods of high water only. With respect to that 
matter, I read from the letter of the director, as follows: 


In response to your telephone request of April 7, 1916, for data re- 
garding undeveloped water powers in Montana; 

It is understood that you desire particularly a list of the lar; 
most feasible Individual power sites and their capacities. The following 
brief list has been very hastily prepared, and is not as complete as 
could be desired. The figures of capacities are, in some cases, rather 
rough estimates. Al! figures ‘are for the continuous horsepower pos- 
sible, the actual water-wheel capacity which may reasonably be in- 
stalled at the sites being from one and one-half to three times the 
figures given, depending on the load factor, amount ef auxiliary power, 
and various other conditions. 


I ask, Mr. President, that the entire letter be printed in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEÒLOGICAL Survey, 
Washington, April 8, 1916. 


r and 


Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, 

My Drau Senator Walsu; iu response to your telephone request of 
April 7, 1916, for data regarding undeveloped water powers in Montana: 

t is understood that you desire particularly a list of the larger and 
most feasible individual power mtes and their capacities. The follow- 
jug brief list has ven very sastily prepared and is 20t as complete as 
could be desired. The figures of capacities are in some cases rather 
rough estimates. Au figures are for the continuous horsepower posst- 
ble, the actual water-wheel capacity which may reasonably be installed 


at the sites being from one and one-half to three times the figures given, 


depending on the load factor, amount of auxiliary power, and various 
other conditions. The capacities of the sites on Flathead and Clark 
Fork Rivere are the capacities estimated with Flathead Lake fully 
utilized for storage purposes. 


Undeveloped water-power sites in Montana, 


At month B Canyon.. 
Upper half of Bighorn Can- 


Kéotenal Falls 
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Kootenai River....... „ ˙ » 
Sor 2 Rapids, T. 20 
Cabinet Gorge (part in 
Idaho). 
T. 22 N., R. 21 W., soc. 12... 
T. 2 N., R. 21 W., sec. 22 
T. 21 N., R. 23 W., sec. 1 
T. 19 N., R. 22 W., sec. 1. 
T. 19 N., R. 21 W., sec. 31... 


1 Assuming upper Madison River will be developed in 3 units. 
2 Assuming development in 2 units. 


ee Pur S. SMITH, 
Acting Director. 

Mr. WALSH. In explanation of the letter I desire to add that 
on the Flathead River, within a distance of 7 miles of the place 
where energy can be developed to the extent of 150,000 horse- 
power, energy can be developed by successive dams aggregating 
292,000 horsepower, and these can be easily connected by a 
transmission line; so that there is available there a site that 
will produce not only 100,000 horsepower necessary for the 
operation of a plant such as is contemplated, but will produce 
additional power to be disposed of for other purposes almost 
double that amount. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to have a single site capable 
of a development of a hundred thousand horsepower; you cau 
develop a half dozen sites and connect them with a transmis- 
sion line. That is a very simple problem for an engineer. In 
that way a half dozen sites upon the Gallatin and the Madison 
Rivers can be connected at which can be produced 118,000 horse- 
power. Another site in the State of Montana at one single place 
will develop 90,000 horsepower; and then across the line in the 
State of Idaho is another site on the same river which can be 
connected with a transmission line, not to exceed 10 miles in 
length, at which 90,000 more horsepower can be developed. So, 
— will be no difficulty encountered at all in finding available 

tes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to ask 
whether the same difficulty to which reference has been made 
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as to transportation will not present itself in the case of the sites 
the Senator has suggested? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad the Senator has asked about that, 
because I was going to pass to that very point. It has been 
urged that these sites are so remote from the regions in which 
the nitric acid would have to be used, at least for agricultural 
purposes, that they would be unavailable on account of excessive 
freight rates. I was informed thut there was nothing at all to 
that contention; but, in order that I might have the matter in 
some shape to submit to the Senate, I addressed a telegram to 
Mr. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, asking what the fact about that matter is, and I have 
from him the following telegram: 

(Telegram.] 
Curicaco, April S. 


Hon. T. J. Warsn, 
United States Senate, Washington: 

Your wire this date. I know of only one specific instance where it 
was proposed to develop hydroelectric power for the purpose of manu- 
facturing nitric acid. hat was in the far West, and the rates that 
were quoted to the promoters by this company were entirely satis- 
factory. Development of this project still under consideration, with 
favorable prospects. 

So that the difficulty of freight rate seems to be entirely 
obviated; and I may say, in this connection, that I. have per- 


sonal information about negotiations which have been going on 


for the past two years looking to the establishment in that 
region of two plants for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr, WALSH. I will yield in a moment. And to-day I learn 
of a third enterprise that is under consideration for the 
utilization of a great power site near the line befween the 
States of Nevada and Arizonu. I now yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator if, under 
existing laws, it is practicable for companies desiring to 
develop such plants to obtain the necessary concessions for 
their development, or is additional legislation required? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad the Senator asks that question, and 
I am obliged to state to him that it is not practicable; that all 
of these sites are upon the public domain; and I seize this 
opportunity to say that the bill which would make available 
to the country these power sites for the development of power 
for the operation of plants for the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen and for other industrial purposes has had some con- 
sideration here in the Senate, but has unfortunately been, in 
a way. pigeonholed. I am exceedingly glad that the discussion 
of this bill has served to bring home to the minds of Senators 
the enormous importance of that measure and the necessity of 
speedy action with reference to it; that is to say, the necessity 
for doing something to make available these power sites, 
whether or not that something conforms with the ideas ex- 
pressed in the bill referred to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit an interruption? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Preliminary to the question which I 
wish to ask I will state that the difference between the Senator 
and a good many other Senators from the West is as to whether 
or not the Government should be given control of these power 
sites. many of us believing that it would be better in States 
where nonnavigable streams are found to permit the States to 
get the revenue instead of the Federal Government. and to 
permit the States to make the regulations. If that were per- 
mitted by the Government, if the States were permitted to use 
these sites and to retain some power over them, which it is 
proposed to lodge in the Federal Government by the bill to which 
the Senator has referred, would not the bill pass? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senate understands that the Senator from 
Arizona and myself do not agree as to the principles that should 
control in that bill. All I ask about the matter is that the bill 
have the consideration of the Senate. Let the Senator from 
Arizona, if he does not agree with the principles on which the 
bill is based, propose his amendment, let him argue it to the 
Senate as powerfully as he can—and we know how effective he 
is in persuasive argument—let us submit the two ideas to the 
Senate for determination, and let it adopt that one which con- 
forms to its judgment as to what is wise in the premises and 
pass the bill in some shape. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say another word in that con- 
nection, I have a communication here, a very interesting one, re- 
ceived this morning from a gentleman by the name of R. F. 
Bower, who, from the letterhead, appears to be special legislative 
agent of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America. I am going to ask that that letter be printed in the 
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ECORD as a part of my remarks, because it contains some in- 
formation which is exceedingly valuable in this connection, 
although many of the ideas in the letter do not meet my approval 
at all. I will refer to those immediately. I want to invite your 
attention to these facts recited in the letter. It says: 

The fertilizer farmers in the United States in the year 1914 paid a 
bill for fertilizers of AY 000,000. Of this amount, $18,000 000. was 
paid for 8 $65, 600 for phosphoric acid, and $43,000,000 for 
coe The farmers in the cotto: WW. States of the South pay a 

ill annually of about $100,000,000 for fertilizers. 

Then the writer goes on to argue, Mr. President, that private 
canital will not engage in the business of establishing nitrate 
plants so that the farmer can be supplied with nitrogen for the 
production of fertilizer. With that statement, Mr. President, I 
do not at all agree; and I am unable to give any support what- 
ever to those who argue the necessity of this legislation be- 
cause private capital will not go into this industry. There 
need be no fear about that at all. Open the water-power sites 
and you will have plenty of capital immediately available for 
the development of factories of this character. I am, Mr. 
President, notwithstanding that, most earnestly in favor of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The problem is a simple one of utilizing water power to take 
nitrogen from the air and holding it so that it shall be made 
ayailable either for the manufacture or production of explosives 
or for fertilizing purposes. ‘The air, as a matter of course, is 
entirely free, and the Government now owns the power and 
the power sites at which the essential element can be produced. 

I submit, sirs, that it is a business proposition that could re- 
ceive countenance nowhere, in any aggregation of business men, 
that when you have the very elements of the thing you should 
turn those elements over to some one else and allow him to 
utilize them and then buy the product from him. I do not 
think you can sustain the plan of turning over these great 
power sites, that are already owned by the Government, to pri- 
vate parties and allow them to develop nitric acid and then buy 
the nitric acid from them. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am glad to vote for this 
amendment upon exactly the same principle as that upon which 
I voted for the erection of an armor-plate factory; and that is, 
sir, to take, so far as we reasonably can, the profit out of the 
business of war; as far as we can, to remove every temptation 
from anybody in this country to agitate for war, to argue in 
favor of great military and naval establishments, because 
there is a chance to make some money out of the proposition. 
I would have the Government go in and utilize these great 
power sites that it has available for the development of power 
necessary for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen so that no 
one would be tempted to go into it in order to make money 
out of it. 

Mr. President, I share none of the alarm that seems to trouble 
the Senator from Utah, for instance, that that means that pri- 
vate capital will not go into the business. Why, Mr. President, 
the Du Pont Powder Co. is here asking that the Government 
shall not go into this business but that we shall turn over to 
that company one of these great power sites in the West so 
that it may go into the business and utilize that power site in 
the production of nitric acid and in the manufacture of ammu- 
nition which it expects to sell to the Government. Why, Mr. 
President, we are in the business of manufacturing ammunition 
now. Has the Government factory driven the private maker 
of ammunition, of explosives used in war, out of business? Not 
at all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to correct a statement that I think he made inadvertently? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I noticed that in a letter which the 
Du Pont Powder Co., or the president of it, wrote to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop], they stated their position to be 
that they were not asking any exclusive privilege; and the bill 
which I introduced at their request certainly does not attempt to 
exclude the Government from the manufacture. It simply asks 
to use the power which may be necessary for it to do it, and, 
while not providing that the Government shall be compelled to 
take their product, stipulates that they shall agree to furnish to 
the Government, at a price fixed by the Secretary of War, what- 
ever they make. 

Mr. WALSH. That is exactly the point I wanted to impress 
upon the Senate in this connection. The Du Pont Powder Co. 
ask that they may have the privilege of developing these powers 
for the purpose of producing at them nitric acid; but they say 
that if the Government does establish a plant they want to have 
an opportunity also to establish a plant. In other words, they 
are quite willing to go into the business even though the Govern- 


ment does establish a plant; and why should not they be, Mr. 
President? There are abundant uses for nitric acid in addition 
to meeting the wants of the Government. Explosives of all 
kinds now depend upon this necessary element. It is used in 
mining, it is used in railroad building, it is used in a thousand 
ways. Then, as a matter of course, in the course of time the 
demand for fertilizer purposes will be great. It is not contem- 
plated that any plant that the Government can build, or any 
number of plants that it can build, at an expense of $15,000,000, 
will meet the demand of the Government as well as supply the 
entire commercial demand. There will be a large field there for 
the operations of private capital, even though this policy is 
entered upon. 

I think, therefore, we may safely adopt this amendment with- 
out in any way whatever imperiling the prospect of the develop- 
ment of many of these power sites by private capital and the fixan- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen in commercial quantities by them. 

I now ask that the letter of Mr. Bower to which I have re- 
ferred may be published entire in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Tun FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washinat 1 
ashington, D. C. 
Hon. Tuomas J. WALSH bit: 9 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR : I write you as a Senator from a 
. the arid or irrigation States 
Speaking for the farmers in the fertilizer-using States, we can not 


keep from hoping you will sympathize with us in respect 
almost pitiable needs in regard ta fertilizers, and we feel that you will 


— . — ha 
to the arid lands in your State and what a contribution the irrigation 


policy in the arid States of the West has been. 

The fertilizer farmers in the United States in the year 1914 paid a 
bill for fertilizers of $177,000,009. Of this amount $78,000,000 was paid 
for nitrogen, $65,000,000 for phosphoric acid, and 38 000,000 for 

tash. he farmers in the cotton States of the South pay a 

ill annuaHy of about $100,000,000 ers. x 

At the present time we can get neither tash from Germany nor 
nitrates from Chile, and we are paying for phosphoric acld about twice 
the price id before Ks ich, rm war began. Ocean freight rates on 
Chilean nitrates have inc since 1914 from $3.75 and to $18.75 
and $20 a ton. German farmers have the advantage of having a supply 
of potash at home, and now Germany ts praag within her own bor- 
ders 600,000 tons of air nitrogen annually, where as before the Euro- 

n war she produced less than 60,000 tons, and now German author- 
ties boast that Germany is independent of the Chilean nitrate monopoly, 
both for military and agricultural purposes, whereas the farmers of the 
United States are still dependent upon Germany for potash and still 
dependent upon Chile for nitrates. 

e are told by some that we should depend upon private enterprise 
and capital for our nitrate developments, but we press upon you as 
strongly as possible the fact that the farmers in the fertilizer-using 
States can no more rely upon private capital to develop the necessary 
water power to provide our needed nitrogen fertilizers than the farmers 
in the arid Sta of the West could have relied upon private capital 
and entérprise to have developed the great pds cag ey poeu of the arid 
West. Fertilizers are just as great a necessity for increased crop pro- 
duction on the farms in New England, the Middle States, and especially 
the South, as water is a necessity for crop production and fertility upon 
the lands in the arid States of the West. 

The Roosevelt 1 Dam in Arizona, eosting nearly $13,000,000. 
and the Arrowrock in Idaho, costing over $5,000,000, never would 
have been built by private capital; and if they had been built by 
private capital the cost of water irrigation owing to the higher rates 
of interest that private capital would have had to pay, would have 
— the cost of gation so high the farmer could not have used the 
water. 

Likewise if the farmers in the fertilizer using States are to depend 
upon private capital, the cost of air fertilizers will be so high that 
t cy no more could use alr nitrogen fertilizers than theg can to-day usc 
Chilean fertilizers at the present exorbitant and prohibitive costs. 

Suppose a dam cost $10,000,000 and that the power at this dam 
would produce 300,000 tons of nitrogen-phosphorous fertilizer and that 
3 per cent is paid on the $10,000,000. is would be $1 per ton fixed 
charge. If the interest was 6 per cent it would be $2 per ton, and 
if 9 per cent it would be $3, and we are informed that few power com- 
panies can secure capital for less than 9 per cent when all interest 
costs for capital are paid. 

Therefore the fer ilizer-using farmers of this country are asking 
you to do for them just what Congress has done for the farmers of the 
arid States of the West in providing water for irrigating western lands. 
The cost of water irrigation measures the cost of crop production in 
the arid States of the West and the cost of fertilizer measures the cost 
of food products and cotton products in the Southern States. 

As an example of this please read the little panen I am inclosing, 
showing comparative use of cottonseed meal nitrogen as a fertilizer as 
against alr nitrogen as a fertilizer. If the Government builds dams 
for producing nitric acid for national defense, the power at these 
dams can be used for manufacturing cheap fertilizers in times of peace, 
and the little comparison I am inclosing you between cottonseed meal 
and air nitrogen fertilizers illustrates what cheap water power will do 
and how cheap electricity will contribute to decreasing the cost of 
cotton and food crops in fertilizer-using States. 

Our inclosures herewith will, we believe, support our contention that 
the Government itself should take steps to relieve the fertilizer sitna- 
tion and free the farmers of this country from the Chilean saltpeter 
monopoly, and if you will read the inclosed statistics and facts we can 
not doubt that you will assist us. 
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I call your attention to a copy of a letter herewith from a Florida 
expert 


grapefruit grower who has 

or lime nitrogen, in 3 

ultrogen will an ty to the 
Yours, very truly, 


mented successfully in using cyanamid, 
ve, and the day will come when 
t grower of your State. 


R. F. BOWER, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, earlier in the day I had ocea- 
sion to submit some observations on the present-day tendency 
to legislate all enterprise and all responsibility upon the Na- 
tional Government, and I called attention to the temptations 
that presented themselves to do just that thing. 

We have before us right now a conspicuous example of that 
kind of legislation and what leads to it. The people in the 
South especially, and, of course, in other parts of the country, 
need fertilizer. They ought to have it. I shall be glad to see 
them have it; but why should the Government of the United 
States be called upon to go into the fertilizer business and sup- 
ply this necessity to the people of the South or anywhere else? 

I agree with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH] that 
there is no necessity that the Government should go into the 
business if the Government itself gives the opportunity to 
improve these power sites and use them for the common good. 
The Senator from Montana and I disagree as to the manner 
in which this should be done. I think both of us desire that 
full opportunity should be given to private capital to improve 
these power sites and put them to beneficial use. I agree also 
with the Senator from Montana that the Government should 
manufacture for itself the nitrogen that it uses for national 
purposes, because I believe, as I think I have said before, 
that the Government should manufacture everything that is to 
be used in war, and not allow it to be speculated upon by pri- 
vate individuals. 

But, Mr. President, as I suggested earlier in the day, we are 
going a long way in centralizing government. I do not know 
whether or not other Senators feel as seriously about that 
situation as I do, but I am beginning to believe that there is 
not a State rights Democrat left in the South. They may be 
in theory—they possibly think they are yet—but the course 
of legislation here proves absolutely to the contrary. I reit- 
erate what I said this morning—that the Democratic Members 
of the Senate are leading in just this kind of legislation that 
is giving away the sovereignties of the States and imposing 
upon the Government the obligations that belong to the States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I hope he will except me from that statement. 

Mr. WORKS. I beg the Senator's pardon. I very much 
approved of what he said on this question, and he seems to be 
one exception to what I have said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Husting Owen 3 
Bryan Johnson, Me. P Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman wanson 
Sapp Kenyon Ransdell ‘Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Kern eed ‘Thompson 
Culberson La Follette Robinson Tillman 
Cummins e Saulsbur, Underwood 
Curtis Lewis Sheppa Vardaman 
Dillingham herman Wadsworth 
G Martine, N. J Shields Walsh 
Gore Nelson Simmons Warren 
Gronna Newlands Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Hardwick Norris Smith, Ga. Works 
Hollis liver Smith, Md. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 


from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is absent on official business, 
and is paired with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. 

The junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] has been called 
to his State. He is paired by transfer with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] has 
been called out on official business. 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taccart] has been 
called to his State on official business. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Myers] is absent from the Chamber on account of official busi- 


ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] to the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. SrH]. 


Mr. KENYON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], but upon matters connected with this bill I am 
privileged to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrogcock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
for that reason withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] and will 
vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Townsend's name was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. TowNsENpD], on account of sickness in his family. 
He is paired on this matter with the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
As he is absent, I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Indiana IMr. Taccart] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, BECKHAM. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. As he is absent, I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the junicr Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fart] is paired with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Brand Gallinger Oliver Smoot 
Burleigh Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Jones ge Stone 
Colt ett Pomerene Wadsworth 
Curtis ge Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Dillingham Nelson Smith, Mich. Works 
NAYS—47. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kenyon Pittman Smith, Md. 
Beckham ern Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell Swanson 
Clapp e Reed Thomas 
Cul n Lewis Robinson Thompson 
Cummins McCumber Saulsbury Tillman 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Underwood 
Gronna Martine, Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Myers herman Walsh 
Hughes Newlands Shields Illams 
Husting Norris Simmons 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Borah du Pont Johnson, S. Dak. Sutherland 
Brady n Lea, Tenn ggart 
Broussard Fletcher Lee, Md. Townsend 
B: ff McLean Warren 
Catron Harding O'Gorman 
Chilton Hitchcock Penrose 
e, ames Phelan - 


So Mr. Harpwick’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
Surrn of South Carolina was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have never yet been able 
to bring myself to believe that the Government ought to engage 
in business in competition with private parties; and for that 
reason I have, with some degree of consistency, I think, voted 
against all propositions looking to that end. 
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I voted against the bill to establish a Government armor-plate 
plant, believing that it was not good policy for us to engage in 
that business; and for the same reason I expect to vote against 
the amendment which is now under consideration, although I 
have tried to bring myself to the view that I might with some 
degree of consistency support it. 

Recently I have been handed a letter written by an intelli- 
gent Englishman, printed in the New York Sun, on the armor- 
plate proposition, in which he, to my mind, conclusively shows 
that it is a very dangerous thing for any Government to estab- 
lish n plant for the manufacture of munitions of war when it 
probably will drive out of existence the private plants; and 
he discusses the matter with so much intelligence and, to my 
mind, with so much conclusiveness that I desire to ask permis- 
sion to print it in the Rxconp. I would read it were it not for the 
fact that I am quite as anxious as any Member of this body 
to facilitate as much as possible the business of the session, so 
that we may in due time be able to return to our homes for a 
little rest and recreation. 

I now ask that the article which I send to the desk may be 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. f 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Sun of Wednesday, Apr. 5, 1916.] 
THE ANMOR-PLATH QUESTION—-AN ENGLISHMAN’S IMPRESSIVE STATEMENT 
OF BRITISH EXPERIENCE. 


To the Eprror or Tun SUN. 


Sim: An Englishman can wish nothing better for America than that 
she may profit by British experience in this war. I might venture 
an opinion based on a 20-years’ acquaintance with the United States 
I should say that both in what we have done and in what we have 
left undone during the past 18 months there are some lessons well 
worthy of American attention. One of those lessons, perhaps, indeed, 
the supreme lesson, is the vital importance of encouraging during the 
gears of peace as many private manufacturers as possible to engage 

the production of war material, 

If that is really a desirable end, and all the belligerent nations have 
learned in a pretty hard school that it is the alpha and omega of pre- 

redness, then I can not help thinking that the armor-plant bill now 

fore Congress defeats it. I can not help thinking that instead of in- 
creasing it positively diminishes your industrial readiness for war. 

Neither can I help giving thanks to Providence that the British Parlia- 
ment was never tempted to act as the American Congress now apparently 
contemplates acting; that it never thought of legislating the private 
armor-making firms out of existence and of putting all its naval eggs 
in the basket of a Government plant; and that when the storm burst 
we were able to turn to immediate account the organization and the 
skill and the equipment and the unequaled practical knowledge of a 
host of firms that knew the armament business from top to bottom and 
that a wise public policy had induced to keep themselves in a state of 
instant efficiency and responsiveness. 

Let me say without a moment's hesitation that we could not have 
built up the British fleet on any other policy; that it, and it alone, 
has enabled us to turn England into one vast arsenal of war; and that 
nothing but a disastrous confusion and delay could have ensued had 
we depended exclusively upon a Government plant for any of the in- 
dispensables of naval or military material. 

uppose that 5 or 10 years ago the British Admiralty had called to- 
gether the heads of the armor-making firms in the United Kingdom and 
ddressed them thus: Look here, you are making too much money. 
ou are not charging us a reasonable price. You form a ring among 
yourselves and you have ceased to compete with one another. We are 
not going to stand it any longer. We are going to put up a Government 
lant and make our own armor. The fact that we begged you to go 
nto the business and encouraged you to persevere in it, to invest new 
capital and to build new shops to meet our requirements, no longer 
weighs with us. We are through with you; and so far as we are con- 
cerned you can dismantie your plants, disband your organization, turn 
all your skilled workmen adrift, and convert your shops into purely in- 
dustrial establishments.” 

Suppose the British Admiralty had taken this stand, what would 
have boon the result? The result would have been that in August, 1914, 
outside of a solitary Government span managed, of course, as negli- 
gently and inefficiently as all such bureaucratic enterprises must be, 
we should have had neither the men nor the machines to make even a 
single plate, All the skill and experience which our private firms had 
amassed would have been dispersed. All the plant that they had ac- 
cumulated, plant that is useless for any other purpose, would have been 
scrapped or sold. Instead of half a dozen splendid organizations, on 


which to build and from which to expand, we should have had but 


one—and that one, by its very nature, wrapped in the comfortable 
stupor of officialdom, inelastic, unbusinesslike, totally incapable of rising 
to even half the height of so tremendous an emergency. 

What would it then have profited us to have saved a few thousand 
pounds in time of peace if when the war came we had to squander 
millions of pounds in a vain effort to recover all we had thoughtlessly 
east away? How should we have gained if in lopping off the profits 
of the armor makers we had imperiled the nation? Could any one 
concelve a more perfect example of the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy than one which, in the name of economy, weakened the navy, 
risked an irreparable defeat, and preron us on the day of Armaged- 
don from utilizing the country's industrial resources? 

Of course, nothing of the kind occurred, or was ever even thought of. 
We have in Great Britain, I believe, five or six armor-making firms. 
The Admiralty experts consult with them continuously, apportion the 
work among them, arrange the price—Parliament very. wisely never 
attempts to meddie with such details—and drive the best bargains 
they can in the interests of the nation. With common sense and a 
rational spirit of give and take on both sides the system works 
. Ibly th ivat i I d liberal profit 

Very possibly these private companies earn large an ral profits 
on their Government contracts. If they do, what of it? Every Eng- 
lishman is well content that they should, because every Englishman 
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knows that by merely remaining in existence and in a condition to 
fill the Admiralty orders they are rendering the nation a supreme 
service. This war has taught us that there is no imaginable profit 
which it would not have been well worth our while to pay over te 
the armor-making firms simply to keep them in being, and that no 
saving to the treasury could ever have compensated us for having 
driven even one of them out of business, 

As a matter of fact, I am very confident that the British armor- 
plate manufacturers, while always treated with a businesslike gener- 
osity, have never been allowed to reap extravagant or illegitimate 
rewards. My confidence is grounded in the fixed conditions of the 
case. People talk of the Government being at the mercy of the manu- 
facturers. But the manufacturers are equally at the mercy of the 
Government. It is by far their largest, in most cases it is their only 
customer. It is in just as gosa a position to dictate the terms as they 
are. It depends on them, but not a bit more than they depend on it. 
With the merest modicum of honesty and business intelligence and 
diplomacy the situation becomes entirely manageable, and if English- 
under such circumstances, were to find a British Cabinet advo- 

a national armor plant as the only method of 9 the 
exactions of the „ they would say at once and unani- 
mously, “This Government is convicting itself and its agents either 
of gross dishonesty or gross inefficiency.’ 

It is with such reflections at the back of my head that I contem- 
pate the bill that is now before Congress, the bill appropriating 

11.000.000 to build an armor plant with a capacity of 20,000 tons a 
ear. So far as I can make out the effect of this measure, if it passes 
its present form, will be to force the private armor-making firms out 
of the business. Í should probably seem exaggerating if I were to 
express the intense apprehension with which an ishman and a 
friend of America, who has known something of the culties of his 
own country during the past 18 months of war, views such a prospect. 

As an outsider, I have no call to discuss the details of the bill. 
But I have been very much struck with one point—that, 3 8 
the United States pays less than any other naval power in the world 
for its armor, and very substantially less than we pay in England. 
It is surely a panics world. Here is America prepared to make the 
manufacture of armor plate a Government monopoly, because she can 
not buy it cheap enough. And here is England, which also is a busi- 
ness nation, and really does know someth about naval administra- 
tion, paying for her armor plate a considerably stiffer — 5 and yet 
perfectly satisfied with the arrangement on broad grounds of national 
security. Are we wrong, or nre you? 

It would be an impertinence on my part to answer that question 
dogmatically. But I may perhaps be allowed to summarize roughly 
— conclusions to Which experlence has led the British people. They 


1. That no greater disservice can be done to a country than by dis- 
cow ng its manufacturers in the production of the material of war. 

2. That no matter what profits the manufacturers may make out of 
the Government in times of N they will all be returned to the 
nation multiplied one thousandfold in war. 

3. That the problem of industrial preparedness for war is far more 
than a mere matter of finance, and that higgling over prices and profits, 
from any comprehensive standpoint of national defense, is the smallest 
and least relevant part of the whole issue, 


New YORK, April }. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to offer as an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sarra] the matter which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 4, at the end of the proposed amend- 
ment, it is proposed to insert: 


That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
pose of securing a suitable air-nitrogen process for the use of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to make a contract or contracts with 
the owners thereof, for the use, rental, lease, or purchase of a suitable 
air-nitrogen process, and the Secretary of War is authorized to operate 
or lease the plant, hydroelectric power, or works provided for in this 
act for the making of nitrogen 
tilizers in times of peace when 
for the manufacture of explosives. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is twofold. As I read the bill, there is no provision 
in it for the Government to acquire an air-nitrogen process, As 
I understand, all of the processes are owned by private parties 
and are patented. If we are going to pass this bill and build 
a great power plant to make air nitrogen, we must acquire a 
process. 

It is possible that under the general power of condemnation 
in the Government we could, in times of peace, condemn a process 
for war purposes. I think undoubtedly we could in times of war. 
No power of condemnation is given in the bill. But if we can 
condemn, under the general power of the Government, an air- 
nitrogen process for war purposes, we certainly can not condemn 
it for any other purpose than war purposes. 

If we are passing this bill to prepare the Government for a war 
emergency, we will have to develop a capacity for making 
nitrogen that would serve us if the possibility of war happened. 
It has been stated, I think, by those in authority that Germany 
to-day is using 270,000 tons of nitrie acid, and that it is sup- 
posed this Government would need at least two-thirds of that 
quantity—at least 180,000 tons of nitric acid—in the event of 
war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How in the world can the Senator tell 
what sort of a war it is going to be? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does he figure that on a war of the very 
greatest magnitude? 


SxrpNey Brooks. 


roducts for the manufacture of fer- 
e output of said plant is not needed 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is based on the upposition that we are 
preparing an army for the time of a world-power war. We 
build an air-nitrogen process on the same basis. 

I will state to the Senator from Georgia that if it is proposed 
to build a plant to make nitric acid on!y for peace purposes 
there is no occasion for our building one at all, because we can 
get Chilean nitrate in time of peace to fill the requirements of 
the Government. It is only in the event that we became in- 
volved in war with a great war power that our Chilean nitrates 
might be cut off, and we would need a supply of nitric acid at 
home. Therefore, if we are going to build this plant for a pre- 
paredness purpose, it ought to be of sufficient capacity to meet 
that possible emergency. It is apparent that we will have no 
use whatever in times of peace of a plant that has a capacity 
to produce 180,000 tons of nitric acid. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Except for the farmers. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. But I am talking about its use for war 
purposes. You will have no possible reason for the use of that 
umount in time of peace for war purposes. The practical ques- 
tion confronts the Senate: Are we going to build a plant of that 
kind, invest millions of dollars in it, and continue to send to 
Chile and pay a tax to the Chilean Government of $11.60 on 
every ton of Chilean saltpeter that comes from there, and have 
an idle plant in the United States that we have built to protect 
us in time of war and decline to use it? I take it that the 
common sense of the American people would repudiate any such 
proposition, 

If we are going to use this plant in times of peace to make 
nitric acid, we have got to acquire the process by purchase or 
lease. I think it can be done. If it can not be done, then the 
whole proposition falls down, and the Government will spend 
no money. But there is no provision whatever in the bill to 
nuthorize the Secretary of War to make a contract for the pur- 
chase of any air-nitrogen process or for the lease or the use of it. 
My amendment merely gives the Secretary of War the authority 
to make a negotiation and purchase the right to use one of these 
processes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not the view of the Senator from Alabama 
that the power given by the act to construct and operate a plant 
necessarily implies the right to acquire any patented process? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not, but why should we leave it in 
any doubt, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH. I was wondering whether there could be any 
doubt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there is very serious doubt. If 
the Senator's contention is correct, that the statement to build 
a plant gives power to purchase a process, I have no desire to 
have this amendment adopted; but I think it is in serious 
doubt, and certainly there can be no harm in what I state here, 
“that the Secretary of War is authorized and directed, for the 
purpose of securing a suitable air-nitrogen process for the use 
of the Government of the United States, to make a contract or 
contracts with the owners thereof for the use, rental, lease, or 
purchase of a suitable air-nitrogen process.” He might be able 
to lease it satisfactorily or he might be able to purchase it. I 
merely make the language broad enough so that the Secretary 
of War can properly exercise his discretion. If the bill is now 
broad enough itself, my amendment can do no harm. It is not 
in conflict with the purpose of the bill. If it is not broad 
enough to allow him to acquire this process, then the amend- 
ment certainly ought to come in or you negative the whole 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. For information, I ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if the patents are not upon the machines that are in use 
in the equipment of the plant, and you can not put them in the 
factory at all without permission to use these machines? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think this amendment will authorize 
the Secretary of War to make a contract with the men who 
own these patent rights. We can not go and take it away from 
them for peaceful purposes. I admit, of course, the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the stress of war could do it, but 
there is no power in the Government to take it away in time of 
peace. We have got to see if we can not negotiate a contract 
by which it can be done. If a satisfactory contract can not be 
made, then the whole bill goes down. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wish to ask the Senator how large a pro- 
portion is the present use of nitrates. He spoke of 180,000 tons. 
Is that equal to the present peace consumption of nitrates in 
this country? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not of nitrates. I spoke of the con- 
centrated nitric acid. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It all depends upon nitrates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are some differences; but of the 
concentrated nitrie acid, of which I am speaking, I am in- 
formed the peace needs of our Army and Navy are about 20,000 
tons, and that would leave about 160,000 tons that could be 
disposed of for commercial purposes. I am satisfied that that 
amount, or more than that amount, of nitric acid can be easily 
consumed in the country, although I have not the figures and 
can not state it definitely. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does the Senator know how large a propor- 
tion of nitrates used in this country are used in agriculture? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very much the larger proportion. I 
can not give the figures. I have not them here. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am informed that it does not exceed 25 per 
cent of the present consumption of nitrates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am satisfied that the Senator's in- 
formation is entirely wrong. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It may be. I will give my information. My 
information is obtained from a very intelligent and able essay 
that was written by Mr. Cushman, of this city, upon the con- 
sumption of chemicals in the war. In that essay he states that 
not over 25 per cent of the total consumption of nitrates in the 
country are used for agricultural purposes—for fertilizers. The 
balance of it is used for explosives of various kinds for peace 
purposes, for digging, for blasting for subways, tunnels, and 
things of that sort, and for the general chemical uses of nitric 
acid. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
controvert his statement, because I am not informed; I have 
not the figures. I think he is mistaken. I will state also to 
the Senator that there is the possibility of a wonderful consump- 
tion of fertilizers in this country if they could be acquired at a 
cheap price, but the limitation on the consumption of fertilizers 
in this country to-day is the price that the farmer has to pay 
for them. The possibility exists in the development of this plant 
of cheap nitric acid, and that means cheap fertilizers. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Of course the same thing applies to cotton. 
If the Government would establish cotton fields and sell cotton 
to American consumers at cost, as the amendment proposes to 
sell this article to agriculturists at cost, America would do a 
large part of the cotton manufacturing. However, I will speak 
about that. I just wanted the Senator's view. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said, I would be glad to furnish the 
Senator the figures accurately if I could. I have not the figures 
and I can not give him accurate information. 

The second clause of this amendment provides: 

And the Secretary of War is authorized to operate or lease the plant, 
8 power, or works provided for in this act for the making 
of nitrogen products for the manufacture of fertilizers in time of peace 
when the output of said plant is not needed for the manufacture of 
explosives. 

In other words, the amendment leayes it discretionary with 
the Secretary of War in time of peace, when it is not necessary 
to use the plant to make explosives the Government needs, to 
either operate the plant and make the nitric acid that is to go 
into fertilizers to be sold for fertilizers or to lease the plant, 
the power, for somebody else to do it. I do not seek to ask the 
Congress to decide which way it shall be done. I think it would 
be unwise for us to write in the bill the question as to whether 
the Government shall operate or the Government shall lease. 
The Government will continue to own, the Government will con- 
tinue to control the plant, the Government will have its hands 
on the plant, and I assume that the intelligence and patriotism 
of the Secretary of War will protect the rights of the American 
people and the Government when he determines whether he will 
operate the plant for the Government in times of peace or 
whether he will lease the plant to somebody else to operate in 
times of peace with a reversion in times of war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are we to understand that the amend- 
ment the Senator has now offered is to take the place of the 
printed amendment the Senator proposed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I merely offer this amendment as a 
new paragraph to the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. I, myself, have an amendment to the bill that is 
entirely independent of this, but I am so anxious 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one other question. I assume I am 
right in the supposition that the terms of the Senator’s amend- 
ment now offered contemplate that the Government for an 
indefinite time, for all time, if you please, shall engage in this 
business in times of peace? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think that is a fair conclusion. 
My own proposition that I offered was to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to investigate this whole question and make tenta- 
tive contracts, or see what contracts could be made, and report 
that matter back to Congress; but I feel that this question is so 
important to the American people as a preparedness proposition, 
a Government proposition, and so important to the great agri- 
cultural interests of this country, that I do not propose to come 
in in conflict with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

It has been charged on the floor that I had offered an amend- 
ment here for a particular purpose to carry a development some- 
where else. I have no such purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just allow me to answer this, please. 
I have no-such purpose. It is my desire to put an amendment 
on this preparedness bill that will protect the Government in 
time of war and will relieve the people in time of peace, and if 
I can not have my way about it I am willing to have the way 
of the Senator from South Carolina. My amendment is not in 
conflict with his purpose. I think that the Senator from South 
Carolina will vote for the amendment that I offer. It is merely 
to perfect his amendment so that we ean. utilize this process. for 
all purposes. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The only difference I see—and I will ask 
the Senator if I am right—between the first paragraph of the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, on page 3, 
and the amendment of the Senator from. Alabama is that the 
Senator from Alabama proposes to lease and there is no pro- 
vision to lease in the paragraph named. The amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina says > 

h plants shall be used by the Seeretary of 
232 py Pooh yg 
retary. or e under — regulations as he may prescribe. 

The difference between the amendments is as to leasing? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The last part of the amendment I have 
offered merely adds to the powers of the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina, because it gives the power to 
lease the plant. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Dees not the Senator, however; authorize 
in express terms the Seeretary of War to carry on a fertilizer 
business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill itself authorizes it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator makes it plainer that he is 
also to embark in the fertilizer business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I expect to vote for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina. This bill would be 
futile if it were intended to let the plant lie idle. I merely 
emphasize what I consider to be the purpose of the bill. 

But, answering the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Overman], that is not the only purpose of my amendment. The 
other purpose is to give the Secretary of War the direct au- 
thority to make a contract to acquire one of these processes, 
which I think is the most important if we are going ahead with 
this business. 

Mr. SAULSBURY.. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I desire to ask. the Senator from Alabama 
if it was intended—as. I think the words necessarily mean. in 
the latter part of his proposed amendment—that the operation 
or lease of the plant when not needed for the manufacture of 
munitions of war should be limited to nitrogen products for 
the manufacture of fertilizers alone, or if the suggestion of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirprrr] is correct, 
that of the whole product of nitric acid made in this country 75 
per cent is used for other purposes than fertilizers, whether 
the Senator from Alabama intended that the product of this 
plant should be used for the general purposes of the country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I intended just what it says. I am 
free to say to the junior Senator from Delaware my purpose is 
to limit the use of the nitrates coming from this plant to ferti- 
lizers in order that the agricultural interests of the country 
could get the benefit of it rather than the business interests, 

Of course, if we strike out the word “ fertilizers” they could 
use it for other purposes; but I am satisfied in my own mind 
that the agricultural interests can be benefited, and that they 
can consume in time of peace the entire production of this 
plant. It is my purpose to direct that the product of this plant 
in time of peace shall go to the promotion of agriculture. If 
that does not meet with the approval of the Senate it is very 
easy to strike out that word. I think it ought to stay in. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. 
not practically meam the cyanamide process? 


L ask the Senator whether that would 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do. not think so, but whatever 
process is the best for agriculture I think ought to be adopted. 
If the cyanamide process is the only process that can be utilized 
both for war and for peace, for powder and for fertilizers, I 
say candidly I propose to vote for that process; that is the 
process. for me. 

Mr. HARDWICK obtained the floor; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will yield to the Senator from Montana, 
if I may do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. WALSH.. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama how 
he justifies, either from the standpoint of governmental policy 
or the standpoint of law, his. proposition that this excess of. 
nitric acid may be sold for the use of farmers for: fertilizer 
purposes but should not be sold to anybody else who desires to 
use it in any other line of business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think if the Government has the 
power to sell it at all the Government has the power to direct 
to whom it shall be sold. If the Government has a. surplus 
number of uniforms on hand that it is going to dispose of, not 
needed: for the Army, I think the Government could say at 
what price they should be sold and to whom they should be Sold. 
I do not think there is any constitutional trouble about that. 

To the part of the Senator’s question directed to me as to 
why we should discriminate in favor of agriculture and not 
discriminate in favor of, other business, or why we should not 
put the business consumption of nitric acid upon the same basis 
as we do agriculture, the only answer I have to make is, that 
I think it is more important; to the general. benefit of the 
country that agriculture: should be preferred with reference to 
acquiring nitrates for fertilizers than, that general business 
should be favored. 

Mr. WALSH.. If the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
will pardon me for just a moment, I wish to say that we have 
two great industries in the State of Montana—agriculture and 
mining. Both of them need nitric acid; the mining interest for 
the purpose of supplying themselves with explosives to carry 
on, their business; the agricultural interest: with nitrogen for 
the purpose of supplying fertilizer. How could I go home to 
my State and justify myself in thus discriminating in favor of 
one class of my people as against the other? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that I represent a great busi- 
ness district, where probably—I would not say as much, but I 
would say probably—as much explosive is used as is used in the 
State of Montana, and that is the district where my home is; but 
when you come down to the disposal of the product, when you 
dispose of it to agriculture for fertilizers, it means cheaper food 
for the masses of this country; it means that preparedness of 
which nothing else can take the place; it means the preparedness 
that raises strong men for this Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. May I resume the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, does the use of nitrates in the 
raising of cotton mean cheap food to the people? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Fertilizer is not used alone for cotton 
fertilization, but if it were it would be very useful to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I ask the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hardwick] was recognized. about five minutes ago, and he still 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I believe I will proceed 
myself just a little bit on this proposition. I have had the floor 
a long time, and I have not yet said a word. 

Mr. President, not only is the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. remarkable, but his 
position is still more remarkable. His position is a position that 
no, Democrat of his conspicuous ability and performance has 
ever before assumed in this country; and I regret it, because I 
love my friend from Alabama personally as well as any friend 
in this body, and few men anywhere hold a higher place in my 
regard. I therefore deeply regret that he should be the first 
conspicuous: Democrat to take such a position. 

The Senator from Alabama goes even further than the pend- 
ing amendment in his repudiation of every Democratic tradition 
and in his violation of every Democratie principle that has ever 
been uttered by a sound Democrat since the foundation of this 
Government. He goes further, I say, in violation of those things 
than does even the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry]. 
The Senator from South Carolina at least, Mr. President, had 
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the modesty to cloak for a while his real design. The Senator 
from South Carolina insisted that this was purely and properly 
a governmental function that the Senate of the United States 
was called upon to authorize the Government to exercise, and 
that his amendment only proposed that we should manufacture 
or sell such surplus product as was necessarily produced in the 
proper performance of a governmental function, to wit, the 
manufacture of gunpowder for the Government of the United 
States; but now the Senator from Alabama, one of the most 
distinguished leaders of our party, and a so-called conserva- 
tive—God save the mark!—comes into this Chamber with a 
proposition like this. He says: “I want to develop a power so 
great and I want to build a plant so large that it would supply 
the maximum requirements of this Government if it were en- 
gaged in war with all the balance of the world.” That is not an 
event that we think is likely to happen; it is not an event that 
any of us desire; so that part of it is a mere prop upon which 
the rest of the Senator's proposition rests. Then the Senator 
from Alabaina turns on us and says: “ While this tremendous 
plant, geared to maximum capacity to produce all the powder 
and all the other explosives that this Government of ours could 
possibly use if we were engaged in war with the balance of 
mankind, is not being operated for the purpose of supplying our 
needs during a world-wide war we will operate it to the maxi- 
mum capacity for the express purpose and for the sole purpose 
of making fertilizers to sell to the farmers of the United States.“ 

The Senator from Alabama ought to apologize to Debs and 
to every other Socialist that he has ever criticized during his 
whole political career. I am grieved to see 2 Democratic Sen- 
ator, nurtured in the faith of Thomas Jefferson, one of the 
most distinguished and able members of our party, and one of 
my best-beloved friends, make such a mistake. If Jefferson 
were here and could have heard this proposition of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, I think he would have left 
this Chamber in disgust; and if he could, although dead, hear 
it now, he would turn over in his grave in holy horror. Yet we 
belong, forsooth, to the party of Jefferson, and believe in the 
doctrine that Jefferson preached and believe in the faith that 
Jefferson professed ! 

Let me ask my friend from Alabama, if the Government is 
going to manufacture cheap fertilizers for the farmer, why not 
manufacture cheap clothes, cheap shoes, cheap food, und cheap 
everything else for the laboring man? 

Mr. SMOOT. And agricultural implements? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why not manufacture agricuitural imple- 
ments, as is suggested by the Senator from Utah? Why not 
manufacture every necessity of life? Where will you stop, let 
me ask the Senator from Alabama, the business activities of 
this Government if the Senate and if the other House of Con- 
gress ever make the mistake of adopting so radical a proposi- 
tion as that which he has presented? Can we discriminate along 
these lines? Can we differentiate between these things? Can 
we say to the farmer, We will put up an enormous plant and 
manufacture and sell to you at cost all the fertilizer you need,” 
and then turn around and say to the starving laboring men in 
the great centers of population—who suffer far more than our 
farmers, and at whose door want stands far more often than it 
does at the door of any farmer in this land, North, East, South, 
or West—‘“ Your children can starve; you can go in rags, un- 
employed it may be, if hard times are on and the Republicans 
are in; but in spite of that, in spite of your condition, we will 
not give you food or clothing or shoes or hats or even bread 
at cost“? : 

Of course, my friends will understand my remarks about the 
Republicans were jocular. My own honest belief about that is 
that hard times come when Republicans are in power and when 
Democrats are in power, and neither party has very much to do 
with that, although we of both parties poke fun at each other 
across these aisles on this subject, and the country is ocea- 
sionally treated to a lot of claptrap about it. 

But I think, with the utmost good feeling and with the utmost 
friendship for my friend from Alabama, that, as bad as is the 
proposition of the Senator from South Carolina, as patent as 
js its purpose, and as plain as is the subterfuge about it, the 
pretense that what you are trying to do is really to furnish 
the Government with its gunpowder—in spite of all that, in 
principle the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ala- 
bama is infinitely worse. The Senator from New Hampshire 
| Mr. GaLurncer] caught it very quickly. He asked my friend 
from Alabama: “ Does not this mean that you have embarked 
the Government of the United States permanently into the 
business of manufacturing and selling fertilizers?” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; manufacturing and selling nitric 
acid. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Well, for use in manufacturing fer- 
tilizer. Nitric acid is one of the elements of fertilizer; it is 
one of the constituent elements from which fertilizers are 
made. I do not blame the Senator for being a little restless. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not restless; and, if the Senator 
from Georgia will yield 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to my friend. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not any doubt in the world 
about this. My friendship of nearly 20 years with my friend 


from Georgia is so great and our views usually so similar that 
I regret that the Senator from Georgia can not see that the 
proposition of using this idle factory to make nitrie acid that 
may benefit the agricultural interests of this country is a mere 
incident to the war purpose, instead of having the plant lying 
idle; but I take, of course, with all good nature, the criticism 
of my friend from Georgia. I merely wanted the Recorp to 
show that my purpose is to make nitric acid, not fertilizer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is the difference whether you make 
it in the raw state or in the second stage of manufacture? Is 
there any difference in the fundamental principle between the 
two? What is the difference between making and selling nitric 
acid or fertilizer to the farmer and making and selling shoes 
or boots or bread to the laboring man? What is the difference, 
and how are you going to deny the appeal of the laboring men 
when they turn on you, and say, “ You furnish the farmers of 
this country with their fertilizer at cost; we are starving; give 
us our bread at cost; give us our food at cost; give us our 
shoes at cost; establish for us a great department store in every 
great center of population. The Government of the United 
States with its great capital ”—you all remember the argu- 
ments during the progress of this debate“ with its superior 
business facilities, will be able to run a business of almost any 
kind more cheaply than private capital ean do it. Now we 
count on you, and we make the same request of you that you 
have granted to them; give us all these things from the Gov- 
ernment at cost.” 

Mr. President, it is a sad day for this body and for this 
country when distinguished and able Senators, who occupy the 
high place in the public regard and the warm place in the affec- 
tions of their colleagues that the Senator from Alabama so 
justly holds, make a mistake like this. I am not here to lecture 
him; I am not trying to do that; I may be wrong; I may be 
absolutely in error; but if I am I have learned my Democracy 
at the wrong source, and I have got to unlearn all the Ameri- 
canism I know. I was taught, Mr. President, at my mother’s 
knee that individualism was the corner stone of this Republic 
and that the individual citizen was the edifice upon which was 
built American greatness and American glory; and yet I come 
to this body and find distinguished Senators, much older than 
I am, a great deal wiser than I am, far wiser, advocating 
before this body and before the American people such a 
socialistic proposition as this, that, under the guise and under 
the pretext of equipping a Government factory so big that it 
can supply this country with powder enough and explosives 
enough to war with all the balance of mankind, we are going 
really to equip a mammoth guano factory, to sell at cost to all 
the farmers of the United States the fertilizer they require, or 
as much of it as possible. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Does it not, after all, resolve itself into 
this, that the Government will go into the manufacture of a‘cer- 
tain product that the farmers use and sell it to the farmers 
who own farms at cost, and do nothing for the men who do 
not own farms and can not possibly acquire farms? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It may come to that; it is an endless 
circle, I will say to my friend. Once we embark on this sort of 
enterprise, what man can say where or when we will halt? 
Once we start on this course, who can tell whither it will lead or 
how long it will take us to arrive at utter destruction? 

Mr. President, there may be, although I dislike to believe it, 
Senators in this body, distinguished and dignified as it is, who 
may think that it is necessary for them to make capital with 
their farmer friends at home by favoring all sorts of wild propo- 
sitions and holding in terrorum over the Senate the threat that 
if you vote against this proposition the farmers of your State 
will know that you are not for them or not for their in- 
terests. I know that my distinguished friend from Alabama is 
not in such a category as that, if there are, in fact, any such 
Senators here. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, will my friend yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. With pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. I want to get a little clearer view of this sub- 
ject than I have. I understand the proposal of the Senator 
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from Alabama to be that the Government shall interest itself 
in establishing a hydroelectric plant in order to extract nitrates 
from the air for powder making for public purposes. Does the 
Senator favor that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Undoubtedly; I am not opposed to that. 

Mr. STONE. I am not opposed to that. I voted with the 
Senator to strike out the provision he moved to strike out, but 
now what I wish to ask the Senator is this: If he and I, co- 
operating with the Senator from Alabama, should succeed in 
erecting such a plant as I have indicated, with large amounts 
of Government money invested in it, and we should come to a 
point at a time of profound peace when that immense power is 
not needed and is not used for public purposes, would the Sena- 
tor have it lie idle or would he be willing that some individual, 
some corporation, might come along and purchase that power, 
paying the Government for that power and utilizing it in mak- 
ing fertilizers or anything else? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. STONE. I wish to know what the Senator’s position is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 1 will state it to the Senator frankly. I 
agree with the Senator, I think, if I get the drift of his mind, 
on this question. Of course, if we build a factory—and that is 
not necessarily involved in this proposition at all—one phase 
of it is that we should develop the water power necessary in 
order to make nitrogen, or to run the machinery of the factory 
that would make it, for gunpowder purposes; but whatever we 
did aleng that line for purely legitimate public purposes, 
whether we merely developed the water power or whether we 
constructed the factory, undoubtedly, if we did not use it or 
when we did not need to use it to make gunpowder, I would 
favor leasing it or selling it or disposing of it in some way, under 
competitive bidding, so as to give no one man or no one corpo- 
ration an advantage over another, to private parties, firms, or 
corporations, to be used by them in any business in which they 
might desire to engage, and then to be retaken by the Govern- 
ment whenever it needed it to make still more powder for public 
purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. What does the Senator think of the 
proposition to leave to the Secretary of War the decision of a 
governmental policy, as to whether the Government shall con- 
tinue in this business or whether it shall lease the power? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
I was just coming to that. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
‘Unperwoop] now proposes an amendment. The part about the 
patents is unimportant. I think the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu] is right that in the general power to construct such a 
plant the power will be implied to acquire the patents, Be that 
as it may, the Senator’s rejoinder that it will not do any harm 
to put it in is good; but the important point comes in the second 
paragraph of the Senator's amendment, 

The Senator from Alabama proposes what? That the Secre- 
tary of War, while this country is at peace, after we have erected 
this mammoth factory—large enough to supply the necds of this 
Government for explosives if it were in war with all 
the balance of the world—shall either lease it out or operate it 
himself in the manufacture of commercial fertilizer. The Secre- 
tary of War is to run a mammoth guano business; and, Mr. 
President, my friend the Senator from Alabama absolutely 
leaves to the determination of the Secretary of War, a Cabinet 
officer, the decision of the great governmental question as to 
whether or not the Government of the United States is going 
into the fertilizer business or is going to lease out its property 
to private persons who desire to engage in that business. 

In other words, we have sunk so low that the Congress of the 
‘United States can no longer decide these great questions of gov- 
ernmental policy for itself, but it has got to put it in the dis- 
junctive and let a mere Secretary, elected by nobody, responsible 
to nobody except his chief, say whether or not we shall embark 
on a socialistic business of this kind and character. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just for a brief question; yes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask whether the 
Senator does not realize that fertilizers are of prime necessity 
‘to agriculture in the United States? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; and I want to say one 
thing 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then I—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will not yield ‘any further right now, 
because I catch the drift of the Senator's question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I just want to ask another 
question, 


Mr. HARDWICK. No; I want to answer one at a time. I 
am going to answer the Senator’s question. Wait a while. I 
will yield to the Senator again directly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have another question I 
want to ask the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

I do not believe my friend from Alabama is any closer to the 
farmers of the South than I am. I was reared on a farm and 
I live in a small agricultural town of 2,000 people; not in u 
great manufacturing and industrial center, like that in which 
the Senator from Alabama resides. The people of my own town 
and county have no other industry than agriculture. I know 
fully as much about the needs and aspirations and the suffer- 
ings and privations of the agricultural masses of this country 
as either my friend from Alabama or my distinguished friend 
from New Jersey; and yet Iam making no particular protesta- 
tions of my undying love and extraordinary partiality for these 
people, My life has been spent among them, and I do not have 
to do it; and I have told them repeatedly, in private and in 
public, that I would do no more for them and no less for therm 
than I would for any other class of people in this country, I 
do not believe in class legislation. Jefferson did not believe in it. 
Jefferson said, “ Equal rights to all men; special privileges to 
none.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That was before the day of 
Standard Oil. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What was the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator will permit 
me, I said that was before the day of the Standard Oil Trust, 
when Jefferson made that announcement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the Senator from New Jersey is not 
more opposed than is the Senator from Georgia to any special 
privileges that may have been given, by acts of either commis- 
sion or omissicn, to the Standard Oil and other like monopolies. 
I neither cater to the great corporations of this country—who 
have received, I think, undue legislative privileges—nor do I 
attempt to make unsound appeals to the farmers of this country 
because there are so many of them. I do not have to do it, 
thank God, among the people among whom my life has ‘been 


spent. 
; Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now will the Senator yield 
o me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; not for the present, Mr. President. I 
want to proceed. I have told them recently, repeateilly, “I 
shall not ask, and you ouglit not to expect, special favoritism 
before the law. It has been your motto always, as it was 
Jefferson's battle cry, that you did not want any special privi- 
leges; you did not require any special rights.” And why on 
earth, Mr. President, any Senator should think that the great 
farming masses of this country, the men who live close to na- 
ture and who commune with her, and who keep their standards 
correct and their ideals pure, should expect or require of us 
any such treatment is more than I can understand. There 
may be walking delegates among them. There may be so-called 
leaders of unions and organizations among them who will advo- 
cate just such propositions as this, and who will condemn Sena- 
tors or Members of the other body who do not support every 
proposition of this kind that they favor; but of those men I 
have not the slightest fear, and for them I have not the slight- 
est regard. I do not propose to be dragooned by them into vio- 
lating the fundamental principles not only of Democracy but of 
Americanism and of right and of justice between man and 


man. I do not think the farmers of my State require it, and, 


if they did, they would not get it at my hands, no matter how 
much they required it. I believe they are too just and too fair- 
minded people to require of me that I should vote special privi- 
leges to them. All they want me to do is to give them an equal 
chance with everybody else in the Republic and to see that 
nobody else puts his hands in their pockets. That I always 
try to do and am always willing to do. 

As for the proposition that we must, forsooth, because the 
farmers or some of their officers tell us that they want it, in- 
sist upon establishing a mammoth guano factory, whether it is 
located at Muscle Shoals or in Georgia or anywhere else, I 
want to say to my friend from Alabama, in order that he shall 
not misunderstand me, that if this sort of thing is done over my 

test I hope it will be established at Muscle Shoals, because 
believe, from all I have heard, that at Muscle Shoals is loented 
the greatest power in the South, and one of the greatest in the 
Republic. If this power is utilized it ought to be utilized upon 
correct governmental principles, and I agree that Muscle Shoals 
will not have to do anything but stand on its own merits in com- 
petition with all the water powers of the Republic; but that is 
neither here nor there. Because some men are saying—oflicers, 
it may be, of so-called farmers’ organizations—that it is neces- 
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sary for the Government to go into the business of manufactur- 
ing fertilizers in order to serve the farmers of this Republic, 
I do not believe my people will expect or require me to yield 
to any such demand as that. I do not think we ought to go 
into such a business, either for the farmers or for the laboring 
men, for the lawyers, or the doctors, or the merchants, or the 
business men, or anybody else. 

As I said this morning, I think the Government of the United 
States will have fully enough to do if it will not engage in any 
other sort of business except the governing business. It seems 
to me like its hands will be full if it will do that, because multi- 
tudinous and vexatious problems are already pressing on us 
from that standpoint alone. But this proposition that the 
Government of the United States is to embark first in this 
business and then in that business and then in the other busi- 
ness, on land and on sea, and it may be after a while in the 
air, is far too much for an old-fashioned Democrat like myself. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for one second? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will; yes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have no purpose of making 
any speech, but I only want to impress one fact upon the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I think he is not aware of the fact. He 
admits that fertilizer isa necessity. I want to impress upon him 
the fact that all the great fertilizer plants in this country are 
owned and controlled by one corporation, and that is the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. The Mapes and the Bokers, the Millers and the 
Listers—you can sail along the Kill Van Kull, in the State of 
New Jersey and see these great, ponderous plants presenting 
their frontage to the water, and you will find each one of them 
says: Principal office, Standard Oil Building, 26 Broadway "— 
„Standard Oil Building, 26 Broadway.“ So I say to the Senator 
from Georgia that the farmers of this country are in a dire 
situation so far as that is concerned, and it illy becomes the 
Senator to characterize as being special pleaders for buncombe 
effect to the farmers those who advocate some system whereby 
fertilizers may be made cheaper. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am glad the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey has given me that information. He 
seems to be better acquainted with what the Standard Oil Co. 
is doing than Iam. But I can say to him that so far as Georgia 
is concerned, the Standard Oil Co. has no hold there that I know 
of on our fertilizers. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. is 
supposed to have some. Be that as it may, have we not got laws 
on our statute books, put there by a Democratic administration, 
broad enough and strong enough to meet that situation? Have 
we a Republican Attorney General, or a Democratic Attorney 
General? Are we obliged to emburk on all sorts of socialism 
because we can not get the laws that we have on the statute 
books enforced with our own administration in power? Is that 
what the Senator means? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I have heard it stated 
that the process of the law is eternally slow. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; it is eternally slow. It is not as 
fast as the rate at which you would send this country to perdi- 
tion if you could embark it on all such schemes us this. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What constitutes a scheme in 
the Senator’s eyes would not constitute it in mine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is all right. The Senator and I—I 
am happy to say—disagree about many things. But I do not 
think the suggestion of the Senator that because fertilizer is a 
necessity of life the Government ought, therefore, to engage in 
its manufacture and sale, will appeal to the reason of the Senate. 
It does seem to me that the suggestion of the Senator that 
because fertilizer is a necessity of life, therefore the Govern- 
ment ought to manufacture it and sell it to its people, answers 
itself. 

Mr. President, I know not what course any other Senator in 
this body, Democrat or Republican, may take, but as far as I 
am concerned my decision is irrevocable on this question. I 
can not and will not embark on enterprises of this sort to please 
anybody in this Republic, in my own State, or anybody else's 
State, be he farmer, laborer, workingman, or what not. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the issues which appear to be 
drawn in the discussion which has taken place would seem to 
be as to whether or not, under any circumstances, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should use the powers of nature now 
going to waste in the water powers of this country for the 
manufacture of fertilizers or explosives or other uses to which 
nitric acid may be properly put. 

I do not feel willing to allow the eccasion to pass without 
saying that, for one Democrat, I am in favor of using the com- 
bined powers of the people of this country in using these water 
powers and turning them, not in a slight way, as this amend- 
ment proposes, but on a large scale, into the service of mankind. | 


I want to see in this country, as a measure of proper prepured- 
ness for the future, abundant and cheap food, abundant and 
cheap raw materials, abundant and cheap explosives for pro- 
tective purposes and for internal purposes. I should like to see 
the Government harness these water powers, which it owns with 
money costing the Government 2 per cent, and I should like to 
see these nitrates furnished to whoever wants them to increase 
the productive capacity of the land of this country. I do not, as 
a Democrat, apologize for that position, nor do I sympathize 
with the condemnation of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] because he wished to use in a small way these 
powers. 

Thomas Jefferson taught good doctrine for his day, but 
Thomas Jefferson had no conception of the combined powers 
that exist now in the hands of a few men to control, as the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] pointed out, the entire 
output and delivery and use of fertilizing agents. Thomas 
Jefferson had no conception of the modern monopoly. Thomas 
Jefferson strongly and violently opposed monopolies of every 
character; but here is one place where the Government of the 
United States can use the cheap water powers now going to 
waste. Here is one place where the people of the United States, 
acting through their representatives on this floor and in the 
other Chamber, can use their combined powers for the common 
welfare and the general good. I do not feel willing to hear that 
doctrine denounced here by the Senator from Georgia, and I 
have no sympathy whatever with his views upon that subject. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
13, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, April 12, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’¢lock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord our Lori, how ewcellent is Thy name in all the earth! 
who hast set Thy glory above the heavens. 

Look down, we beseech Thee, from Thy purity with compassion 
upon our infirmities, our weaknesses, and our sins which doth so 
easily beset us. Inspire us with pure thoughts, high ideals, and 
noble purposes, that we may meet the conditions of life with brave 
and manly hearts and fulfill every obligation Thou hast Jaid upon 
us with patriotic zeal and fervor; that under Thy guidance we 
may further every good and render unto the people valiant 
service with patience and perseverence, that our Republic may 
fulfill its purpose to the good of mankind: and to the glory and 
honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no dbjection, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 5229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Warren ‘County, Pa., to construct a 
bridge across the Allegheny ‘River in the borough of Warren, 
County of Warren, in the State of Pennsylvania; 

S. 3606. An act for the relief 6f contributors of the Ellen XI. 
Stone ransom fund; and 

Senate concurrent resolution 20. 


Resolved by the Senate ead House of Representatives concurring), 
fonvasied t) appoint @ aemremdtative of shin Governumt th E 
u a ve o vernmen aj 

Des celebratio tthe cls 


— at ig — w landing of a Fran eee on the 
of Marin „ on — . — dates of — a and nr 

1916 Provided, what the is expenses of ee ene ve a hal be pai 

z those in charge 7 pra ge ee and expense 1 be paid 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,“ approved October 3, 1913, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: i 

S. 4014. An act to supplement existing legislation relative to 
the United States Court for China and to increase the service- 
ability thereof; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 4482. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. : 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
for the present the bill just referred to in the message from the 
Senate, the sugar bill, remain on the Speaker’s desk, without 
prejudice, until the return of the gentleman from North Caro- 
line [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

The SPEAKER. It does not take unanimous consent to have 
that done, unless there is a desire to have it printed for the 
information of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know but that it might be advisable 
to do that. 

The SPEAKER. It will be held on the Speaker's table. 


DEED TO HOMESTEAD OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the un- 
finished business is the bill (H. R. 8851) to accept a deed of gift 
or conveyance from the Lincoln Farm Association, a corpora- 
tion, to the United States of America, of land near the town of 
Hodgenville, county of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the 
homestead of Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he 
was born, together with the memorial hall inclosing the same; 
and further, to accept an assignment or transfer of an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000 in relation thereto. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in addition to the time allowed under the rule for gen- 
eral debate, one hour be added, one half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKintey] and the other half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on the bill H. R. 8351 be 
extended to three hours, one half to be controlled by himself 
and the other half by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Krntry]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The House will automatically resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8351, with Mr. Barnuarr in the 
chair. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I believe when the 
committee rose on last Wednesday I had 15 minutes remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to support 
this bill, which provides for the acquiring by the Federal Gov- 
ernment the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. If this bill be- 
comes a law, it will forever preserve to the people of the 
United States the birthplace of this illustrious and greatly be- 
loved man who stood not only for the preservation of the free 
institutions of our own country but was an example for all the 
world. His birthplace was a log cabin and his parents were 
humble though respectable people. His useful and honorable 
life well demonstrates to the world what a man may accomplish 
for himself in this country by building up character, integrity, 
and unselfish work in the interests of the people. Mr. Lincoln 
did not have the opportunity of an education in any great 
college or university, but he did learn the value of character, 
the principle of fair dealing, and recognized the rights of hu- 
manity. He came from Kentucky to Indiana and then to Illi- 
nois at an early age and followed surveying, was postmaster and 
a village merchant in New Salem, Menard County. He studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and practiced his chosen profes- 
sion, going from court to court, or, as it was known in that 
early day, by riding the circuit. Many of those with whom he 
was associated in early life and practiced law with him became 
famous as lawyers and occupied responsible places, not only in 
Illinois but in the Nation. Nearly all of the associates of 


Abraham Lincoln in Illinois at that early time have passed 
away. There is, however, in this House one who knew. Lincoln, 
practiced law with him as a young man on the circuit in the 
eastern part of the State along the Wabash River. I refer to 
Hon. JoserH G. Cannon, ex-Speaker and at present a Member 
of this House. Mr. Cannon also had the distinction of being 
present at one of the great joint debates which took place be- 
tween Lincoln and Douglas, at Charleston, III., in 1858. These 
debates between these intellectual giants will never be for- 
gotten by the people of Illinois, and each spot where these 
men met to discuss the great issues then before the people has 
been carefully marked, that they might be preserved throughout 
all time. Mr. Lincoln was a member of the Illinois Legislature 
in 1836 and 1837, which met in the city of Vandalia. The old 
statehouse is still there and now used as a courthouse. Among 
those who served with him in that legislature and afterwards 
became distinguished were Stephen A. Douglas, James Shields, 
Archy Williams, Ninian Edwards, John J. Hardin, Jesse K. 
Dubois, John A. McClernand, and Usher F. Linder, and others 
that might be mentioned. He also served in the legislature of 
1838-1840. Mr. Lincoln did not specially distinguish himself 
during his term of service in the legislature, but did take an 
active interest in local affairs in the State. He afterwards be- 
came a Member of Congress, serving one term in the House of 
Representatives. 

The stirring times which brought on the Lincoln Douglas de- 
bates in 1858 throughout the State of Illinois, in which they held 
joint discussions in every congressional district of the State, de- 
veloped great interest in the questions of that time, which then 
divided the North and South, and made Mr. Lincoln famous 
throughout the Nation and had much to do with making him 
President of the United States. Mr. Lincoln was a remarkable 
man in the fact that he never seemed to hold revenge or resent- 
ment against a man inthe world. His kindly disposition toward 
those who differed with him in what he believed to be right was 
one of the strong characteristics of his nature. Many harsh and 
unkind things were said about Mr. Lincoln as a public man, and 
he was severely criticized in his public acts as President, but 
with all the abuse which was heaped upon him it did not cause 
him to return this ill treatment or say any unkind things. No 
President of our country ever suffered more anxiety in regard 
to the welfare of the Nation than he, and no one ever bore it with 
greater fortitude. When we read of his life and the many sland- 
erous things said of him one sometimes wonders how he wus ever 
able to bear up under it all. It seems that our Presidents must 
many times remain silent during severe criticism. Theirs is the 
welfare of the Nation, and they have a duty to perform as its 
Chief Executive and must not turn from the right as they see it, 
however much they may be criticized. People are often too 
prone to criticize a President for partisan purposes; not only was 
this the case in Lincoln’s time but down to the present. Lincoln 
did not hesitate to change his mind whenever he was convinced 
it was for the best interest of the country to do so, but every 
time he did so he was abused for it. He was personally abused. 
yet all this criticism failed to change his nature, but he went 
forward determined to perform his duty as he saw it. He did 
not spend his time abusing those who indulged in abuse of him, 
but went about his work determined, as he said— 

With malice toward none and charity for all to do the right as God 
gives us the power to see the right. 

His chief desire was to preserve the Union, that our country 
might be united and the flag once more be the emblem of liberty 
for all the people in every part of this Republic. His solicitude 
for the welfare of the individual soldier was many times demon- 
strated during those long four years by his kindness, and his 
Sympathy and encouragement to those who were unfortunate in 
losing their relatives and friends in the Army was well known 
to all. His memorable speech at Gettysburg will live as long as 
time lasts as one of the greatest ever delivered in all the history 
of the world. His second inaugural address showed in every 
word his determination to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion and save the Union, and our duty when the battle was 
over to care for those who fought for our country, but to forgive 
those who fought on the other side. He recognized they were 
our brothers and our own people, and if this country was 
to again be united we must treat them as such. They fought for 
what they believed right, and when the surrender at Appo- 
mattox took place the Old Flag was again acknowledged as the 
emblem of peace and liberty, and we can all say— 


Your flag and our fag, 

And how it floats to-day 
O'er your land and my land 

And half the world away. 
Blood red and rose red, 

Its stri forever gleam ; 


Snow white and soul white, 
The good forefathers’ dream. 
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Sy Sa — 
fare that — aright; 
A RET guidon of the Gay 
shelter through the night, 


Your flag and my flag— 
Oh, how 2 it holds 
Your heart and my heart 
Secure within its folds, 


Your heart and my heart 
Bent quicker at the sight; 
Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The red and blue and. white. 


The one flag! The great flag! 
The flag for me and 3 

Glorified, all else besi 
The red and white ae blue. 

It was unfortunate for the North, but more especially for 
the South, that he should have been taken away at a time when 
his service was so much. needed in reconstructing that devas- 
tated portion of our country which had suffered the ravages 
of wur. Had he lived, it is believed that the unfortunate con- 
dition which resulted after the close of the war would never 
have taken place. He held no enmity to the South, but it was 
believed his love and solicitude for the people there was such 
that the outrages committed after peace was declared would 
never have taken place had he been permitted to serve out his 
term and give his assistance to the people in rebuilding: their 
homes and country. To-day our country is happy, indeed, in 
the knowledge that we had an Abraham Lincoln during those 
trying times. The people of Illinois are proud that they fur- 
nished to this country and to all the world an Abraham Lincoln 
who preserved this Union that they who follow after him 
might enjoy these blessings of a happy and a united country 
and that our country will be a beacon light to all the world as 
a land of liberty. Let us preserve these blessings to all our 
people. We can not be true to the flag unless we are true to 
the principles for which the flag stands. We are all thankful 
that there is no sectional feeling within our borders and the 
“bitterness of 1861 and 1865 is gone, and that men meet without 
sectional quarrel and only with kindly feeling to each other. 
We thank God that upon this floor those from the South are 
here to speak in praise of Lincoln. They had their heroes in 
battle, whom they praise. Why should they not? Shall they 
be criticized for doing so? ‘Their loved ones fought for the 
cause they believed just, and many lost their lives on the battle 
field. The example of the life and character of Abraham Lin- 
coln is an inspiration to every individual to put forth his best 
efforts for his country. ‘Times may come when people take 
sides upon great questions and contend for what they conceive 
to be the best, and it is right that such should be the case with 
every true American. With such questions settled by the ma- 
jority, they acquiesce in what is best for the greatest number. 
In no other way can our Republic be preserved. We should emu- 
late the life and character of this illustrious martyr that we, too, 
may render some valuable service to our country. Let us not 
endeavor to take from society in this world without giving 
something in return. With rights and privileges come respon- 
sibility. We should do our part. Let us perform our work 
so that it may be said of us, We have fought a good fight and 
have kept the faith.” 

Abraham Lincoln is gone, but the inspiration of his life will 
live forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
desires to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, Lincoln was born in Kentucky, 
if I recollect right, on the 12th day of February, 1809. No one 
could have dreamed what his future would be. They have 
found the log cabin where he was born, the place upon which it 
stood, the farm upon which his father failed to make a living, 
and it has been purchased and endowed with $50,000 and is now 
tendered to the Government of the United States. It is meet 
and proper, in my judgment, that this bill should pass. We are 
building a great memorial here in the city of Washington to 
Lincoln, and I am glad of it, as is everyone, but that memorial, 
located just beyond the Washington Monument, marks his serv- 
ice as a lawyer, as a statesman, as President. That memorial 
is not so high as the Washington Monument, but it is broader 
and longer; it is not dwarfed by the Washington Monument, nor 
by the Capitol, nor should it be. But, after all, if he had not 
been born he would not have been President. I am not a be- 
liever in special providences, but if I were I would say that he 
was born with a mission. Mr. Chairman, there is an old Greek 


myth that one of the tasks of Hercules was to meet and over- 
come Antaeus. 

He ascertained that the secret of Antaeus’s strength was 
that every time he touehed the earth his strength was renewed. 
So, placing his arms about him, he held him ip in the air until 
he died for the want of sustenance. The Greek myths, many 
of them, tell the story of strength renewed by touching the 
earth. We all understand that in this country, and, in fact, 
in all countries, in the main the men who lead in achievements 
are of the generation or near to a generation that has touched 
the earth. [Applause.] 

The genesis of Lincoln was a happy one, The family moved 
over into Indiana on the way to Illinois. They halted first in 
Indiana, and then settled-in Illinois, in the county of Coles, and 
then over in the county of Menard! He was a boatman, then 
a surveyor, a merchant, soon became a lawyer, and a successful 
one, and went to the legislature. He had everything in common 
with the people of the borderland. Politician as well as lawyer, 
though not a reformer, he was a partisan. He was a member 
of the Whig Party, and one of his principal opponents at the 
bar in the early days was Mr. Douglas. Douglas forged ahead, 
came to the House of Representatives, was elected and reelected 
to the Senate of the United States, and became the leader of 
his party, being a wonderfully strong man. 

Lincoln was ambitious. He possessed a law practice that 
would not be counted lucrative now, although it abounded in a 
large number of cases. If fees had been paid then of the size 
of the fees now, with the amount now involved, he would have 
had a wonderful income, Judge Davis, upon whose circuit he 
practiced, told me that the largest fee which Mr. Lincoln ever 
received was $5,000, in a litigation for the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, touching the 7 per cent of the gross earnings that went 
into the treasury of the State and freeing the railway from 
taxation. Mr. Lincoln was successful for his client, and held 
his breath, and charged $5,000, but had to sue the corpora- 
tion to make it pay. Mr. Davis, afterwards Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, told me that Mr. Linc ln 
never before had received such a fee, and rarely as much in the 
aggregate as $5,000 a year. 

He had this equipment for his afterlife work. Born in Ken- 
tucky, he came to Illinois, which was settled in the central and 
southern portions from Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Virginia principally. For a long time settlements were 
sparse in the northern part of the State, although there was a 
considerable settlement there from the East. But the early set- 
tlements were mostly from the Southland. There came some 
Democrats and some Whigs, about evenly divided in politics, 
and they used to say when they spoke of the Kentuckians— 
Whigs, Democrats, strong partisans—that the Kentuckian took 
his politics like he did his whisky, namely, straight. And so 
it was. 

Mr. Lincoln became a candidate for the Senate after the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. In 1858, Mr. Douglas 
being a candidate to succeed himself, he was Mr. Lincoln's 
opponent; and this. was the issue, in substance: Lincoln was 
not an abolitionist; nor was Douglas, for that matter. Douglas 
was for squatter sovereignty; that is to say, Lincoln took the 
position that slavery was not national; that it was sectional, 
and that a State when it came in, or even after it came in, 
could legalize slavery, but that in the national domain there was 
no law to protect the property where it was invested in the 
slave, the South taking the position that it was property, and 
therefore it was entitled to protection in the national domain. 

Mr. Douglas said that he would be, to a certain extent, neu- 
tral. Said he, “ We will let the Territorial legislature, the people 
of the Territory, determine whether slavery shall exist in that 
Territory or not, prior to its admission as a State, if it be ad- 
mitted as a State afterwards. And the contest was a fierce 
one, The Whig Party was divided in twain; the Democratic 
Party in the North was divided in twain; and there never was, 
I dare say, in all the history of the country such a campaign 
as was made by Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas. Lincoln held his 
own, but Douglas had a national reputation. Lincoln's reputa- 
tion was as a lawyer in the Middle West, north of the Ohio 
River. This campaign brought him to public notice because he 
could hold his own with the Little Giant.“ It was the foun- 
dation which made him a candidate for the Presidency snd 
which resulted in his election. Of all men living, in my judg- 
ment there was no man in the United States who was so well 
equipped from his early life to be President as Abraham 
Lincoln. [Applause.] 

My colleague, Dr. Foster, said that I had known Lincoln 
and attended the Lincoln Douglas debates in 1858. That is true 
in a measure. As a young man I met Lincoln on a number of 
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occasions—on the ninth judicial circuit of Minois, at the IIII- 
nois convention which made him the candidate of the State for 
President, and during that memorable campaign in 1860. I 


attended the debate between Lincoln and Douglas at Charleston, 


III., in September, 1858. The prairies of central Illinois were 
vacant that day, for all the people went to Charleston to hear 
the two champions in the fourth debate. They were pretty 
equally divided in their loyalty to the two men, and in that sec- 
tion at that time men were virile in their partisanship. There 
were banners and bands, and the little town was overrun with 
people from far and near. The meeting was held on the fair 
grounds, and each party had its chairman to welcome its leader 
and preside together. 

It was at that meeting that Lincoln took advantage of Douglas 
to make the Democratic chairman testify against him. ‘The 
Hon. O. B. Ficklin, a former Representative in Congress, was 
the Democratic chairman and had welcomed Douglas and intro- 
duced him to the audience. In that speech Douglas repeated 
his charge that Lincoln had refused to support the administra- 
tion’s conduct of the War with Mexico. Lincoln had denied 
this charge at Freeport and at Jonesboro, but when it was re- 
peated at Charleston he showed that old human trait of “ get- 
ting even.” When he referred to the charge and his former 
denials, he whirled about, reached out his long left arm, and, 
taking Chairman Ficklin by the collar, yanked him out of his 
chair and to the front of the platform, much as an old- 
fashioned schoolmaster brought out a bad boy to be trounced. 
The crowd, anticipating a fight, became excited, but Lincoln 
remarked: 1 am not going to hurt Col. Ficklin; I only call 
him as a witness. Now, the colonel and I were in Congress to- 
gether, and I want him to tell the whole truth about this Mexi- 
can business.” Col. Ficklin was in an embarrassing place; he 
told the audience that he was the friend of both Douglas and 
Lincoln and did not want to be a party to the dispute, but that 
Lincoln had voted just as he did for the supplies for the Army 
in Mexico, though Lincoln had voted for the Ashmun amend- 
ment, declaring that the President had exercised unconstitu- 
tional powers in beginning the war. It was Lincoln, the lawyer 
on the circuit, compelling the witness for the prosecution to 
testify for the defense. 

The Republicans were wild with enthusiasm and the Demo- 
crats disappointed over the incident; but there was no further 
disturbance, and the adroitness of Lincoln disposed of the charge 
that he had been disloyal to the Army in refusing to vote the 
necessary supplies to the troops in Mexico. Lincoln lost in that 
senatorial contest, but it made him the Republican leader in 
1860, as it made impossible the election of Douglas to the 
Presidency by dividing his party on the slavery question. 

Lincoln did not suit the extreme North, because in the main 
it was extremely radical, with the Garrisons and the Phillipses, 
and many others. Of course, he did not suit the extreme 
South, because there too was radicalism; but when you came to 
Missourl and Kentucky and portions of Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Maryland, there was a di- 
vision almost half-and-half. They were virile men. The 
Caucasian race is yirile, and where they honestly have con- 
victions you know that they are ready to fight for them. 
Lincoln knew how far he could go in that great contest with 
our arms, and whether he could succeed or not, by being able 
to keep his hand upon the public pulse on the very stage where 
the war was principally conducted, namely, in the borderland. 
He could place his hand upon his heart beats, shut his eyes, 
put the question to himself, and determine what it was neces- 
sary to do and say, and receive the support not only of the 
Republicans, but the Democrats in the main, strong partisans 
as they were. And it was necessary to have a substantial vote. 
We all know what happened in Missouri. In Kentucky the 
Kentuckians boast that their quota was full in both armies, 
which was true, and so on along the-borderland. There were 
specks of war at times in Illinois and in Indiana. Battles were 
fought, one or two in the district that I now represent, in the 
circuit upon which Lincoln traveled, between men, our kind of 
men, our blood—Americans, 

In the meantime the radicals in the North were not satisfied, 
They said he went too slow. Ministers in the pulpit, many of 
them, openly said he was not performing his duty. ‘There was 
an abolition sentiment in the North; the farther north you got 
the stronger the abolition sentiment. It was not so strong in 
the borderland as it was in New England and in New York and 
in northern Pennsylvania and northern Ohio. Delegations of 
preachers came to see him and put it up to him: “ Why don’t 
you free the slaves?” ‘They said the Lord had sent them. He 
gave them this answer, in substance: “ It seems to me if the Lord 
had a communication to make to me, I being chiefly responsible 
as leader, He would give it o me direct.” [Laughter.] 
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Friends of his grew lukewarm. I read the weekly New York 
Tribune, the only teal newspaper we had in our cownshig. It 
came in—two or three hundred copies—at a dollar a year. 
When I was a boy it was a great champion of protection and 
bore testimony against slavery—a radical. And yet when the 
real trouble came Horace Greeley in the Tribune said, “Let 
the erring sisters go in peace,” and quarreled with Lincoln, 
because Lincoln would not help contribute to that end. And so 
it was all along the line. 

By the by, .will you bear with me? 
you—— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Go on! 

Mr. CANNON. For the first two years of the war the Union 
Army did not have great success. In the fullness of time came 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg and victory. People took heart. 
Two million two hundred thousand men, most of them enlisted, 
by that time were trained. We had in our Army more than 
were in the Confederate Army. We greatly exceeded them in 
number. We were much better off. We had more of railways 
than they had, But they were fighting, do not you see, upon 
their own ground, as France is now fighting. It is easier to 
defend the hearthstone than it is to conquer the hearthstone, 
Well, there was much of trouble. People in the North wanted 
to compromise. In the South they did not Want, in consider- 
able number, to compromise. They were fighting for what they 
conceived to be their rights under the Constitution. [Ap- 
plause.] Lincoln, you recollect, in answering one of his letters 
in 1862, said to Greeley : 

If I could save the Union without frecing any slave, T would do it; 
and if I could save it by freetng all the slaves, I would do it; and it 


1 1 save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also 
o that. 


I do not want to weary 


Strange—he was criticized, especially in the Northland as 
He was reminded that the Consti- 
He acknowledged it. 


well as in the Southland. 
tution guaranteed property in the slaves. 
He said: 

I bave taken an oath to defend the Constitution—but he added in 
his homely way—was it pessible to lose the Nation and yet preserve 
the Constitution? By general law, life and limb must be protected, 
yet often a limb must be amputated to save a life; but a life is never 
wisely given to save a limb, 

And in the time of war for the preservation of the Union and 
the preservation of the Constitution, when it became necess:ry. 
laws were silent, aud in three weeks after the preachers had 
visited him he gaye notice by proclamation, if the States of the 
South did not return to their allegiance by tha 15t of January. 
as n war measure he would declare the slaves free, and he 
did. 

Now, fhe partisan papers of the North, including the New 
York World and the New York Herald and Greeley in the New 
York Tribune, were firing into him. Greeley was not pleased— 
and I will tell you about that a little later on, if you will indulge 
me. Those partisan newspapers did not want to see him re- 
elected. They attacked him from every angle, fiercely and vigor- 
ously, not striking above the belt, but below the belt. No man 
in my time was abused as he was by the press. But it did not 
seem to bother him. He did not complain. It was wonderful 
how the papers commended and patted on the back Fremont, 
who was our first leader in 1856, and took him up when the 
radicals, you know, held a convention at Cleveland. The news- 
papers were full of Fremont's candidacy, and the radicals who 
were to nominate him did not say much about Lincoln's political 
prospects. I sometimes think that history repeats itself when 
I recollect the action of the newspapers of that time. Well, 
I will not come nearer speaking of more recent history. 
[Applause. ] 

Greeley, editor of the greatest Republican paper of the coun- 
try up until the beginning of the war for the Union, had a 
personal grievance against Lincoln. When the convention met 
at Chicago, with factional troubles in New York, Thurlow Weed 
and Seward and that faction prevailed over Greeley, and he 
could not go to the convention as an original delegate, but he 
got a proxy from a delegate for Oregon, and he was in the con- 
vention and worked for the nomination of Lincoln. Lincoln 
elected, Greeley had the right to believe that he ought to have 
been in his Cabinet. He began to fight and find fault. The 
situation grew worse and worse. Lincoln picked Chase and 
those who had opposed him in the convention for nomination, 
including Seward, and put those two in his Cabinet. ‘The great 
trouble was upon Seward, his Secretary of State, and Lincoln 
said to Greeley’s friends: “ We can not take two men from New 
York; i am pursuing this policy.” The politicians did not see 
as well as the statesmen. Greeley became aggrieved, and they 
fought all through until 1864 came. I will not take time to 
tell what he said and what Lincoln said in reply. It is good 
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reading. You will find it in MePherson’s History of the Rebel- 
lion. . 
A Menser. Tell that story. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says, “ Tell that story.” The 
surroundings are not as good as they could be for telling that 
story (the surroundings are good, you know, but we are all 
prohibitionists now). [Laughter.] But I will tell that story, 
if you will indulge me, because it throws a strong light upon 
Lincoln's character. Lincoln was nominated; McClellan was 
nominated; Lincoln for the preservation of the Union and the 
prosecution of the war. And, mind you, you did not, down 
South, have anything to do with McClellan’s nomination. He 
was nominated by the Democratic North, upon a platform de- 
claring the war a failure and advocating an armistice, that we 
might preserve the Union by compromise. Lincoln, in his char- 
acteristic way, said, referring to it as reported in conversation, 
“ Suppose we were to try to compromise. We talked about that, 
and many people tried it before the war began. But can one 
man make a bargain?” 

Well, it looked as if Lincoln was to have a hard time for re- 
election. He believed that he ought to be reelected. The Re- 
publicans believed that he ought to be. Many Democrats in the 
North believed that he ought to be; but the campaign was hot. 

For four or six years, along about 1878, 1879, and 1880, I had 
a colleague in the House here by the name of Waldo Hutchins. 
He was a Democrat at that time, although prior to Greeley’s 
candidacy for the Presidency he had been a Republican. In the 
Greeley campaign he became a Democrat, voted for Greeley, 
and then later was elected to Congress as a Democrat. He was 
a strong, honest, square man, and a truthful man, I have no 
doubt. He knew Mr. Lincoln very well. Mr. Hutchins told me 
that one evening he climbed the long stairway in the Tribune 
Building, then, I believe, the highest building in New York, and 
found Greeley in his office, and said, Mr. Greeley, what's the 
news?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” said Greeley. 

After a little conversation Greeley said to Hutchins, There 
is a letter I received.” 

Hutchins said he took the letter and read it, and it was from 
Mr. Lincoln’s secretary, addressed to Greeley, und it said, The 
President instructs me to say that he would like to have an in- 
terview with you, and as matters are at present he finds it 
impossible to get away from Washington. Is it asking too 
much to ask you to come to Washington?” 

The letter was two days old. Said Hutchins to Greeley, 
“Have you answered the letter? Have you been to Washing- 
ton?” “No,” said Greeley. 

“ Why don't you answer it?” 

“Oh, I don't care to.” 

Hutchins told me that he grabbed the letter and said, “I will 
take it.’ 

Greeley said, “As you choose.” 

Mr. Hutchins said he rushed down the stairway and found a 
hack, and said to the driver, “I will give you three times your 
fare if you will catch the last boat to Jersey City.” 

The driver laid on the whip, and Hutchins caught the last 
boat and caught the train, although it was in motion when he 
got on board for Washington. Hutchins came to Washington 
and went to breakfast at the Willard Hotel. Then he went to 
the White House. The messenger said, “ Why, Mr. Lincoln can 
not see you now. He is just getting up.” 

Said Mr. Hutchins, “ I must see him.” 

“Oh, well, you can not see him now. It is impossible.” 

Said Hutchins, “Take this card to the President”; and he 
told me, “I scribbled upon my card that I had come in conse- 
quence of that. letter that his secretary had written to Mr. 
Greeley.” 

Tho messenger came back and said, “The President says to 
show you up.” 

“He was dressing, and we talked, and I told him what 
Greeley had said. Lineoln said, ‘I am glad you came. Greeley 
has a just grievance from his standpoint against me. He voted 
for my nomination and adyocated my election. He had a right 
to believe that he would be recognized, and he would have 
been under ordinary conditions, but under the conditions as 
they then were and now are I could not, performing my duty as 
President, ask him to be a member of my Cabinet. I believe 
I shall be reelected. I believe I ought to be. God knows if 
it were not for the sense of duty that I owe to the people and 
to civilization I could not be hired to be President. If I am 
reelected, I believe it will be but a short time until this great 
struggle will close. Seward is a great man, but of a different 
faction from Greeley. When this war closes we will have great 
need for a diplomat at the Court of St. James. We have a 


long account to settle with Great Britain. Seward has per- 
formed great service as Secretary of State. I believe he could 
perform better service as ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
By the by, Franklin perhaps was the greatest man that ever 
lived in this country—philosopher, statesman, scientist. He 
was Postmaster General under the confederation.’ ” 

Hutchins said, “ Yes; so he was.“ ; 

Lincoln said, “ Franklin was a printer. Greeley is a printer. 
Do you know I believe Greeley would make a good Postmaster 
General. I think I am right in saying that is the position he 
would rather occupy than any other.” 

Hutchins said, “Am I at liberty to say that to Mr. Greeley?” 

“Oh, you can say it, but, mind you, I am not making a 
promise to bind me in the constitution of my Cabinet. I am 
telling you how I feel toward him personally. I am honest 
about it.” 

Hutchins departed, went to New York on the next train, 
climbed the stairway again, and repeated the conversation to 
Mr. oe Greeley said, Did Lincoln say that?” 

“ Les.“ 

Without another word Greeley wheeled in his chair, sat at 
his desk, and for 20 minutes wrote, and then read to Hutchins 
that greatest of all bugle calls published in the New York 
Tribune, which I think did much, perhaps more than all the 
other papers put together, to reelect Lincoln, lining up the 
Republican Party from the standpoint of patriotism, and the 
salyation and preservation of the Union. 

Sequel: Said Mr. Hutchins, “The day before Mr. Lincoin 
was assassinated I got another letter from his secretary stating 
that the President desired to meet me, and asking me if I 
would come to Washington. I left on the next train, the same 
train that I had taken in September or October before. I ar- 
rived in Washington in the morning, and when I got off the 
train the newsboys were crying that the President was assassi- 
nated. I have no doubt on earth but that he called me to 
Washington to tender through me the Postmaster Generalship 
to Mr. Greeley.” 

So Mr. Lincoln was a politician. He was a partisan, but he 
had that great common sense as a leader which led him up to 
the preservation of the Union. Greeley and some of Lincoln's 
generals and some members of Lincoln’s Cabinet criticized him. 
Some members of his Cabinet were perfectly willing to take 
the whole thing out of his hands and run the Government. He 
just let them stay. You know they were useful. He went on in 
the even tenor of his way. I will not go into that further. You 
all recollect about it who are old enough, and the rest of you 
have read about it. Nobody regarded Lincoln as a hero during 
that great contest. His recognition as of heroic mold came after 
his death. You know heroes are great fellows. Sometimes the 
people regard them as heroes, and sometimes they proclaim 
themselves as heroes. [Laughter.] Let me say to you that 
that does not apply to one party alone. There are other pebbles 
on the beach. [Laughter.] With his great good sense, with his 
feet in the soil, with no collegiate course, God made him, and his 
associations in youth and manhood had been such that he was 
enabled to lead and lead successfully. 

You remember what George William Curtis said in notifying 
Lincoln of his second nomination: 

Amid the bitter taunts óf eager friends and the fierce denunciation 
of enemies, now moving too fast for some, now too slow for others, 
they have seen you throughout this tremendous contest patient, 
sagacious, faithful, just, leaning upon the heart of the great mass of 
the people and satisfied to be moved by its mighty pulsations. 

By the by, I am reminded of the Gettysburg speech. Edward 
Everett made a great speech there. Eyerybody was listening 
to Everett. Nobody knew that Lincoln’s little three-minute 
speech was a jewel. It was not said to be a jewel until long 
after he was dead. After it was made the partisan press at- 
tacked it. Some of them said it was ridiculous and vulgar. 
Well, you know how it was in a hot campaign, and the cam- 
paign was very hot in 1864 in the Northland. Yet there is not 
one school boy in a hundred in the United States in a high 
school who knows that Edward Everett made the principal 
address on that occasion, but I dare say that ninety out of a 
hundred of the bright-faced boys and girls can repeat Lincoln's 
three-minute Gettysburg speech. It is a classic, and will live 
when you and I are dead and gone and forgotten. 

Then take the letter that he wrote to the Irish woman in 
Boston, who lost four or five sons in defense of the flag. That 
was a wonderful letter. I had rather have the capacity to write 
that letter, or to make such a speech if the occasion arose, than 
to have all the property of all the earth. [Applause.] 

Now, I have catch heads here enough to last me a long time, 
but I have talked too long. [Go on! Go on!] Well, not much, 
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Listen to one of the radicals during the campaign of 1864. 
Wendell Phillips was an extreme radical of the North. He 
said: 

If William LI. Garrison stood in the President's place I should 
have no fears. Lincoln? In 


the first place, remember 4 n, 9 
reformer. Politicians are shoulder of a horse, 


[Laughter.] 

That which is not itself crooked stands crooked— 

[Laughter.] 

and but for the beast, could not move, Reformers are like Doric 
columns. Might may erush them, but can neither bend nor break. 
I suppose a reformer has his place. I sometimes think they 
get pretty thick. They say that their province is to fight with 
the Almighty, that the Almighty and one are a majority. Well, 
they have their place. I am not here to abuse them. Nearly 
all of them are honest, but once in a while one of them is a 
hypocrite, makes his living by being a reformer, but who would 
think of one of them for a Member of Congress, or Senator, or 
President. For those offices we want a politician, a man of 
affairs, a man whose range of vision can cover the whole 
country, and if necessary the whole world. 

Lincoln was assassinated by a crazy man. Later on Garfield 
was assassinated, and later on McKinley ; and when Lincoln was 
assassinated it was the saddest day for the Southland and the 
Northland. [Applause.] There would have been no mistake 
made, in my judgment, if Lincoln had not been assassinated. 
When the proposition was made to put South Carolina and 
Virginia together in one military district he said, No; I want 
to keep the States separate so far as I can to preserve their 
autonomy and to help strengthen the Union.” [Applause.] 
But he was assassinated. If he had remained President when 
your State governments were being formed you would not have 
had reorganizations that made peons practically of the late 
slaves, and when that happened then came reconstruction with 
all the hardships that followed. It was a great loss to the 
North and a great loss to the South. 

I believe the hand that used the weapon to take the life of 
Lincoln was inspired by the press, North and South, that de- 
nounced Mr. Lincoln. I believe the same thing is true of Gar- 
field, and the same thing is true of McKinley. I believe in the 
freedom of the press, but, oh, at times a terrible effort is re- 
quired to guarantee that freedom when the liberty of the press 
gets to be the license of the press. 

Now, one further word and I will sit down. When I get to 
talking about Lincoln in common conversation, I suppose I 
could talk all day, as many of you and millions of others could 
throughout the country. Who are the men that have effected 
civilization in all the days from the Master born in a manger? 
Who were His disciples, the fishermen. And from the time of 
His crucifixion down to this time He has grown and grown, and 
His teachings, notwithstanding the great struggle we are hav- 
ing now among three hundred millions on the other side—His 
teachings grow more powerful and useful to the human family. 

The men that have been the strongest leaders of the world 
are men born in the cabins, in humble life, and of humble 
parentage. A Member referred to Napoleon the other day. Na- 
poleon was of the first generation that we know anything 
about, and substantially when he died that was the end of the 
generation, although there is one man who is respectable in 
ability and a citizen of the United States. 

And so you run along. Take it in poetry. Robert Burns, a 
son of the soil. Robert Burns speaks of the people in his won- 
derful songs, and, in my judgment, has done more for civil and 
religious liberty than any man for many, many generations— 
and I was going to say centuries. [Applause.] 

Who was the father of Shakespeare? He had no descendants, 
so far as I know, and yet his plays will live through all time. 
And then there were Goldsmith, Whittier, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi, Andrew Jackson, Garfield, Morton, Sherman, Grant, 
Carnegie, Bell—and I could stand, if you had the patience to 
listen, and read a list by the hour. The old saying on the 
Wabash, homely as it was, is true, “ It is three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” It was true then and true now, 
and has been true substantially in the whole history of the 
world. 

You know that if you go into New York or into Chicago or 
the great centers you will find that three out of four men in 
business who direct the affairs of men were sons of farmers or 
others who lived in the sweat of their faces, who worked in 
early life and have become qualified for their subsequent 
career. Once in a while one of them makes a very great for- 


tune, and if he gets too strong somebody tries to take it away 
from him, and sometimes succeeds, and we call him a pluto- 


crat; he commenced as a democrat’ and became a plutocrat. 
[Laughter.] $ 

By the way, I have for the first time in my life been reading 
Emerson a little bit, and in his essay on Napoleon he winds 
up near the close with this statement. Napoleon, you know. 
became first consul, overrun Europe substantially, was then 
Emperor, then came St. Helena. He was a democrat and ran 
through all of the stages before he died, but Emerson uses this 
sentence, The democrat is a young conservative; the conserya- 
tive is an old democrat; the aristocrat is a democrat ripe und 
gone to seed.” [Laughter.] The first part of this definition 
applied to Lincoln, who was thoroughly democratic and niso 
conservative, but never aristocratic. Emerson said of him, 
“He stood, a heroic figure, in the center of a heroic epoch. 
He is the true history of the American people in his time.” 
[Great applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]; 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr, Chairman, sitting here to-day in this 
presence I could not help but grow reminiscent listening to the 
splendid tribute to Abraham Lincoln by my old friend, Mr. 
Cannon. That vital historical recital reminded me of the time 
when we came into the Forty-third Congress together on the 
first Monday of December, 1878. [Applause.] I believe that 
Mr. Cannon and myself are the only Members in either branch 
of Congress now in public life who were Members of that Con- 
gress, There were historical characters in that Congress, men 
called to.deal with both ethical and fundamental questions 
growing out of the Civil War, questions that stirred the blood 
and commanded the most potent mental endeavor. Just across 
this aisle sat two intellectual athletes—Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
of Massachusetts, and S. S. Cox, of Ohio and New York—who 
continuously measured the strength and potency of their rasping 
scimitars at close range. Near the seat where now sits our able 
and alert leader of the minority [Mr. Mann] sat my old Army 
comrade, James A. Garfield, then chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, afterwards President of the United States. Right 
in front of the Speaker's desk, in his wheeled chair, was Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, of Georgia, late vice president of the Con- 
federate States, a man of intense and powerful intellectuality, 
a true type of that array of intellectual giants that made both 
the House and the Senate great forums of debate during and 
after the war. 

James G. Blaine, the idol of his party, was Speaker of the 
House and the recognized leader. On the Republican side sat 
6 representatives of the negro race, just enfranchised, and on 
the Democratic side 10 or 12 of the battle-scarred veterans of 
the Confederate Army. I had the honor of a seat between Gen. 
“Joe” Hawley, of Connecticut, and George Frisbie Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, the former then famous as a soldier, the latter 
as the exponent of the highest culture in the domain of civics. 
But lest I be classed as a reminiscent, I will not indulge in 
reminiscences further. I am not a pessimist. I believe in to- 
day, I believe in the future, I believe in the better day to come. 
And if the debates I have listened to in this Congress seem tame 
and commonplace, it is because no vital questions to stir men’s 
blood have been under consideration, questions to waken the 
full force of high intellectual effort. Should a great crisis 
confront this Congress, I sincerely believe that there is material 
on this floor on both sides of this historic Chamber to equal in 
forensic power the record of the past. Such a crisis may not be 
far off. I remember also the first speech of my colleague, Mr. 
Cannon, made 48 years ago on the floor of this House, and 
then, as to-day, we all sat up and took notice. [Applause.] 

THE LOG-CABIN MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN. 


You will all concede that nothing new can be said of Abraham 
Lincoln. History and biography and the muse of poetry have 
been busy with his name and fame for over a half a century, 
and history has said its last word. It was that crash of can- 
non shot against the walls of Fort Sumter which started the 
movement that made the name of Abraham Lincoln the most 
sacred heritage of the redeemed Nation. Without the titanic 
conflict that followed the name and fame of Abraham Lincoln 
might never have inspired a national lyric. 

It is not great men who make great epochs of history. It is 
great epochs that make great men. Had there been no Trojan 
War there would have been no Homer. Had there been no 
conflict of the kings in the formative period of English litera- 
ture there would have been no Shakespeare, Had there been 
no War of the American Revolution, there would have been no 
George Washington, and had there been no Civil War from 
1861 to 1865, there would have been no Abraham Lincoln. 

The American people were leading a dull and melancholy 
life before that awful struggle of arms, but with that crash of 
cannon shot against the walls of Sumter came a new and in- 
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spired life. When the storm burst, the finger of God dropped | Army ever saw. It was the proudest day any Army ever saw 


the plummet into the Dead Sea, and with the overflow came 
new hopes, new ambitions, and new inspirations. And through- 
out that four years’ struggle, the most desperate and long con- 
tinued of modern wars, the leading hand, the guiding spirit in 
the camps and courts and capitols of the Nation was Abraham 
Lincoln, the President and Commander in Chief. 

I remember on the 4th of November, 1864, we were on a march 
in Tennessee, a forced march, toward the battle field of Frank- 
lin. The Ohio Legislature had passed a law (they had the 
old ballot system then before we had imported the system from 
Australia) that the soldiers in the field should vote. The Ohio 
presidential tickets had been sent to me for my regiment, the 
One hundred and eleventh Ohio. We were on a forced march 
the day of the election for President of the United States. We 
were to start at daylight. Just before daylight I had my horse 
saddled and rode back 3 miles to the rear and borrowed from 
our brigade surgeon, Dr. Brewer, an ambulance and a camp 
kettle. Whenever we rested that day, on that rapid march 
the soldiers of my regiment voted in that old camp kettle in the 
ambulance. We counted the votes at night by the light of the 
bivouac fires. One-third of my regiment were Democrats and 
yet there were only seven votes against Abraham Lincoln in 
the whole regiment. 

I remember also after the Battles of Franklin and Nashville, 
and after we had driven Gen. Hood and his army across the 
Tennessee River, we were placed on transports and carried up 
the Tennessee and the Ohio to Cincinnati; then across Ohio and 
Virginia on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to Washington. We 
reached this city March 8, consigned to an ocean voyage to some 
point in North Carolina to meet the army of Gen. Sherman 
coming up the coast from Savannah. Abraham Lincoln was to 
be inaugurated the following day, March 4, 1865. I was looking 
for a war horse in Washington, as my last horse was shot at the 
Battle of Franklin, but I was determined to see Lincoln and hear 
his second inaugural address. I had never seen Abraham Lin- 
coln. Theré was a vast crowd on the east front of the Capitol. 
It seems to me there must have been 20,000, with many hundred 
boys in blue, and officers in full uniform, including Gen. Joe 
Hooker. I had on my old war-worn uniform, once a blue uni- 
form, now tarnished with grime from the red clay roads of 
northern Georgia and the sticky mud of west Tennessee. My 
old slouch hat with a hole burned in the crown, caused by sleep- 
ing with my head too close to a bivouac fire, was not a fitting 
crown for inauguration day, but I worked my way through that 
vast throng to within 6 feet of Abraham Lincoln, and I heard him 
deliver his last oration on earth. I heard him say: 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of 
war may 9 pass away. With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive to finish the work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow a 
his orphan. 

[Applause. } 

Over a half century has passed since that eventful day. I 
can see Lincoln now as I saw him theu—a tall, gaunt man, 
with deep lines of care furrowing his cheeks, with inexpressible 
sadness in his face, the face of a man of many sorrows. A sad 
face, a strong face, a face radiant with the inspiration of a 
great soul, as he voiced in prophecy the ultimate destiny of this 
Nation. As a soldier of the Republic I heard Abraham Lincoln 
voice his national ideals in his last message to the American 

ple. 

ar ae million soldiers fought under Abraham Lincoln, the re- 
vered President and Commander in Chief, in the most desperate 
and longest enduring war of modern times. Over and above 
the 2,000,000 soldier graves that are, or soon will be, there rises 
triumphant in the radiant glory of a world-wide beneficence, the 
prescient prophet of emancipation, the leader in the grandest 
epoch-making era of all civilization. [Applause.] 

Then I recall another scene that I shall never forget. It 
was the day after the surrender of Lee’s army at Appomat- 
tox. Our Army was marching up the right bank of the Neuse 
River, in North Carolina. I saw in the distance a man on 
horseback, riding a splendid horse—riding like mad—and as 
he approached the head of our column it was plainly to be 
seen that he must have been riding hard, for his horse’s flanks 
were white with foam, his eyes flashed fire, his nostrils red as 
blood. As he neared our front he shouted at the top of his 
voice, "“ Lee’s whole army has surrendered.” Every marching 
soldier behind a gun voiced the gladness of his heart. The 
whole Army went wild. That line of march was about 10 
miles long, and I could almost hear the last shout of joy away 
down to the end of the line. That officer was Lieut. Riggs, on the 
staff of Gen. Schofield, the commander of our Army corps. 
We were all tired of war, and that was the gladdest day that 


since God created the world. We had fought the g fight, 
we had kept the faith, and we knew that the war was near- 
ing its end, and that we could again go to our homes and clasp 
again the angels of our own household. And what a terrible 
change from universal joy to the deepest gloom followed this 
gala day. On the 15th of April, 1865, after we had reached 
the environs of Raleigh, I saddled up my horse to ride into 
the city. I had to pass through the camps of about 60,000 
soldiers. Camps are always noisy. There are always some 
soldiers who are singing songs, and our Army was always 
buzzing with cheerful voices. They were all clieerful then, 
because we were seeing the end of the war. But that morning 
the camps were as still as the grave. I met a staff officer and 
inquired, “Why this silence in the camps?” He replied, 
“ President Lincoln has been assassinated.” There was universal 
mourning in the Army. Every soldier loved and revered Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and that whole camp was as silent as this House 
in the midst of the prayer of the chaplain. That is how the 
Army regarded Abraham Lincoln. Every soldier loved him as 
a brother. 

Now, as to this log-cabin tribute: We have built many 
monuments to Lincoln. We have dedicated many statues in 
bronze and marble; we have four in the city of Washington. 
I was under the great dome this morning. I saw Vinnie 
Ream’s marble statue of Lincoln in the plain clothes of an 
American citizen; I saw Borglum's representation of the face 
of Lincoln, double heroic size. In Judiciary Square there is 
another figure in marble of Lincoln, and in Lincoln Park there 
is a true-to-life figure of Lincoln in bronze in the act of 
unshackling a slave. We are building a splendid temple to 
him on the banks of the Potomac. That is all right. But monu- 
ments and temples and statues have no emotion, no human 
sympathy, no voice. But here is Lincoln’s old Kentucky home. 
Here is the log cabin where he was born. Here is a silent 
monitor teaching a vital lesson in patriotism. Here is a symbol 
of hope and cheer to every poor boy struggling against poy- 
erty for an honorable career. Here is a Mecca where all the 
children of the Nation can gather and take courage in the 
story of a man, born in a rude log cabin, who learned to read 
books at night in the silent woods by the light of a pine-knot 
fire, and who became the guiding hand—the leading spirit—in 
one of the greatest epochs of all history. [Continued applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
quire how much time there is remaining on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida has 21 min- 
utes remaining and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
35 minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Ssuri). 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, after hearing the able and exceedingly interesting 
speeches of Hon. JosepH G. Cannon and the Hon. Isaac R. 
Surnwoob and others upon the life and deeds of Abraham Lin- 


-coln, I would not be so presumptuous as to attempt to add any- 


thing to what has already been said about “ the greatest memory 
of our earth.” 

The transfer by the patriotic Commonwealth of Kentucky of 
the log cabin in which Lincoln was born to the gentle care and 
protection of the United States is no ordinary occasion. 

I never expect to witness a more patriotic and inspiring 
scene. It is an event that arouses in every American heart a 
desire to give expression to the love and veneration in which 
he not only holds the great emancipator but everything con- 
nected with his life from childhood to the grave. 

From the fullness of the American heart the mouth speaketh 
of the things that make life worth living; of the things that 
ennoble and sanctify God’s heritage to man. 

Would that I had the ability to depict for you my heart's 
image of Abraham Lincoln; it would fill you with thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for having sent in the hour of our country’s 
direst need Abraham Lincoln—the greatest power for good and 
the greatest leader of men since Christ“ a Christ in miniature,” 
said Tolstoy. 

Filled with such emotions, I know that my generous and 
patriotic colleagues will bear with me while I in my humble way 
on this historic day lay a sprig of laurel on the tomb of one of 
our own kind and generation—the immortal Lincoln—the friend 
of man. 

Born of humble and illiterate parentage, on Nolan Creek, in a 
wild and unsettled hickory forest of Kentucky, in this rude 
cabin—a very strange and unlikely place for the birth of the 
Nation’s saviour. From this lonely home in the wilderness, 
devoid of books, schools, and churches, and even of the stimulus 
of educated companions, this incomparable child of the forest by 
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sheer force of character advanced step by step in knowledge and 
statecraft until he reached the highest position in the gift of 
the greatest Nation.on earth. And this, too, at a time when that 
Nation needed its greatest genius to save it from self-destruction. 

These inspiring exercises testify more eloquently than any 
words of mine how completely he restored the Union as it was 
before the mighty rebellion, in which he was the matchless 
leader. To-day the Southland is vying with the Northland in 
paying homage to the memory of the preserver of our Common- 
wealth, its flag and free institutions. If the shades of the 
venerated and martyred Lincoln could witness this scene of a 
reunited and happy people, its cup of joy would overflow. 

His was a life filled with greatness and sadness—free from 
malice, jealousy, and revenge. 

His solicitude for the welfare of the South after the fall of 
the Confederacy was beautifully expressed in these words: 

1 n South to come back to the old home, to stt 
down at the old fireside, to sleep under the old roof, and to labor and 
rest and worship God under the old flag. For four years I have seen 
the flag of our Union riddled with bullets aud torn with shell and trailed 
in the dust before the eyes of all the nations, and now | am hoping that 
it will pan God to let me live until I shall see that same flag unsulued 
and untorn waiving over the greatest and most powerful Nation of the 
earth—over a nation of freemen—over no master and over no slave. 

When Lincoln gave expression to these noble sentiments his 
heart was filled with solemn joy over the close of the war, and 
his mind was occupied with hopes for the future welfare of his 
country and his countrymen. For some time he had been laying 
plans by which the States could be reunited, and the brave men 
who had fought on both sides of the mighty struggle could live 
in peace and happiness ever after. Events followed each other 
in such quick succession the great President did not have an 
opportunity to impart to his associates his plans of reconstruc- 
tion before he was removed from this earth by an assassin’s 
bullet, and the earthly career of the “ best-loved man that ever 
trod. this continent was translated by a bloody martyrdom to 
his crown of glory.” 

Though the soul of Lincoln had returned to its God as white 
as it came it left behind a grief-stricken Nation—a Nation in 
tears. He had won for himself a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen that will endure until the end of time. While we 
love our great benefactor as an individual, he loved us as in- 
dividuals and collectively. The secret of his remarkable life 
was his intense love not only of man and mankind but of all 
nature. He was so constituted that he grieved at the pains 
and rejoiced at the pleasures of his fellows. His sympathy 
knew no bounds, going so far as to forget himself in his desire 
to be useful to mankind. It was his strongest instinct, inherited 
from his refined, gentle, and sensitive mother and wonderfully 
developed through his childhood association with nature. 

Lincoln's lowly birth served to develop him to the fullest per- 
fection and endowed him with the highest and noblest qualities 
in man. A 

His childhood association with running brooks, vine-clad rocks, 
and hickory forests teeming with song birds, and overrun with 
wild flowers, had much to do with forming his simple, earnest, 
and truthful character, 

He grew to man’s estate with a heart in full sympathy with 
every phase of life, capable of consorting and sympathizing 
with all things. In this respect he differed from his associates, 
for they were only capable of sympathizing with a few things. 
Though many of them were intellectual giants, they lacked the 
power to develop a broad human outlook; they were limited to 
their particular point of view, the political, the social, the com- 
mercial, and the religious, and judged life accordingly. Hence, 
anything outside their contracted sympathies, they condemned 
as a thing of evil, and spent their energy trying to save it 
from damnation. 

What was true of Lincoln's associates applies with equal 
force to the men of this day and age. Prejudices and antip- 
athies originating in birth are seldom eradicated, and never if 
the child is brought up in a narrow groove. 

Our environment exerts upon us a strong incentive to think, 
act, and judge as others do. 

Lincoln's success in life and his usefulness to mankind was 
his ability to rise above this parrot-like existence and to place 
himself in the position of others in order that he might under- 
stand them and be of use and service to them. Because of his 
broad, human, educated sympathies he was enabled to do this 
to u greater extent than any other historic personage of the 
world. There was no misguided sentiments in his make-up. Is 
it any wonder that constituted as he was he became the match- 
less leader of men? While an idealist in the truest sense, 


he was, at the same time, unusually practical and sound on all 
questions that affected man’s relation to society. 


That Abraham Lincoln was in fuller sympathy with mankind 
than any other man is evidenced by what he said and what he 
did for mankind during his earthly existence. 

When a man said to him, The people will go wrong on 
this subject,” he replied, “ Intellectually, probably they may; 
morally, never. In the multitude of counsel there is safety,” 
said he, quoting from the Bible. Expressions of this kind flowed 
from his lips in countless number: 


3 must have loved the common people, for he made so many of 


em. 

You can fool all of the l S 
all of the time, but you mnie fool all 1 — the e 8 

He always saw the distinction between an attempt to suppress 
public opinion and direct public opinion. 

Our duty is to direct public opinion in the right channels; 
never to attempt to suppress it. That was Lincoln's philosophy, 
and his life and works are an exemplification of that philosophy. 

Under Lincoln the Nation had a new birth of freedom, and 
it is for us, the living, to dedicate ourselves to the preservation 
of that Nation to sustain which he gave the last full measure 
of devotion. 

Mr, McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicxs]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, it is.not for me to review the 
story of Lincoln’s life or relate the memories and traditions 
which cluster around his name. That story, with its pathos 
and trials, its tragedies and triumphs, its humor and its sad- 
ness, has been told so often that it is impossible to illuminate 
the picture or add to the reverence and the homage which the 
world pays to Abraham Lincoln, 

Born in obscurity, nurtured in abject poverty, he closed life’s 
fitful course the grandest figure of his generation, the noblest 
contribution of America to an enlightened civilization. 

Bor many and many an age proclaim, 
At civic revel and pomp and fame, 
m, 


With honor, honor, honor to h 
Eternal honor to his name. 


The life of Lincoln, with its contrasts and contradictions, de- 
fies analysis and refutes the theory of heredity. The environ- 
ment in which he was reared is in direct antithesis to the in- 
spiring significance of his life. Misjudged, maligned, ridiculed, 
yet undaunted and undismayed, sustained by the unseen Hand 
that guides the destinies of men, he trod the weary path alone. 


lowed that 


In Lincoln were combined ‘the noblest attributes of the mind, 
the heart, the soul. The stones in the foundation upon which 
was reared the structure of his life were simplicity, honesty, 
sincerity, and sympathy, bound together in enduring strength 
by his faith in his fellow men, his faith in his country, and his 
faith in his God. Where was the touch that raised him to such 
heights? What was the loadstone of his power? Wherein lay 
the secret whereby he stands forth the embodiment of the ideals 
and the personification of the spirit of the Nation? We ask, 
but we ask in vain. No positive, final answer has yet been given 
to the query. 

In the crisis through which the Nation is passing let us keep 
constantly before us the memory and deeds of Lincoln; let his 
unswerving courage and lofty patriotism be our guide in this 
hour of trial and tribulation. We may be divided upon issues 
affecting our domestic policy, but upon the preservation of the 
rights and dignity of the Nation there can be no division. Upon 
that subject, Mr. Speaker, we stand united as Americans, and 
our determination to maintain absolute and inviolate the honor 
of the flag must rise supreme to all prejudice for or against any 
of the contending powers; superior now and always to the 
selfish interests of other nations. Let the spirit of Lincoln the 
patriot, Lincoln the American, strengthen our hands and give 
eourage to our hearts, and so enable us to face the problems of 
the present as he met those of the past, with the full measure 
of devotion to our country. 

The acclaim of loyalty and patriotism which wells from the 
hearts of the Nation’s representatives on the floor of Congress 
upon every allusion to the name of Lincoln is a benediction of 
the past and an inspiration for the future. Forgetting sectional 
animosities, rising above political prejudices, every State offers 
its tribute of affection and veneration .to the memory of the 
martyred President and proclaims its loyalty and devotion to 
a great united country. The honor of that name is the heritage 
of all, North and South. The bitterness and the anguish 
engendered by the mighty conflict of a half century ago have 
faded away; the dark clouds of hate and jealousy which hard- 
ened the hearts of men on both sides of that struggle have given 
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place to the sunshine of respect and confidence. Under the 
softening influence of that noble sentiment of Lincoln, With 
malice toward none and with charity toward all,” the line of 
Mason and Dixon has been obliterated. Across the chasm 
once drenched with the blood of heroes are extended the 
hands of brothers, brothers who like— 

ae mighty mother turns in tears 

The pages of her battle years, 

Lamenting all her fallen sons. 

To you gentlemen of the Southland in whose veins flow the 
blood of the soldiers in gray, who in your magnanimity claim 
that Lincoln is yours as well as ours, let me answer, as one from 
the North, Yes; Lincoln is yours as well as ours, and Lee is 
ours as well as yours. [Applause.] But in revivifying the 
memories of the past I would rather forget that there are 
any yours. I prefer to remember only that it is all ours; that 
American greatness and American heroism knows no section 
and belongs to no generation; that In our nationalism we are 
all Americans united in a common cause, possessed of a com- 
inon love for country and for flag. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
BELI] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have no pre- 
pared speech, and will not in the short time I have make any 
extended remarks, but I want simply to express my favorable 
consideration and my approval of this bill, the purpose of which 
is to accept for the Government the cabin home and birthplace 
ot Abraham Lincoln as a donation from the present owners, the 
Lincoln Farm Association of the State of Kentucky. I believe 
ibat is a patriotic and a proper thing to do, both because we 
owe it to the memory of this great man to accept this donation. 
of his birthplace and because I believe it is important as an 
inspiration and encouragement to other boys of our country 
who have been or who may hereafter be born in humble homes 
nud of humble parentage. It helps to impress upon the minds of 
ult American boys that the humblest. in birth or station among 
them may aspire to places of the highest distinction and honor. 

I knew of Lincoln when I was a boy. I remember the Civil 
War very distinctly, and when the war began, and when my 
eldest brother went to fight on the side of the South for four 
years. I as a child was prejudiced against Abraham Lincoln. 
I was taught to believe he was an enemy of the South; but before 
that war was over we took a different view of it, and our people 
got to believe that he was our friend, a patriotic man in the 
discharge of a great duty to humanity and to his Government. 
I was, as an 11-year-old farmer’s boy, in the cornfield dropping 
corn on the 15th day of April, 1865. My father went to town to 
get his mail, and when he came back he told us that Abraham 
Lincoln had been assassinated. There was no man in this 
Union more deeply grieved than my father, and all of his family 
shared in his genuine grief. 

I overheard the minority leader of this House [Mr. Mann] 
about five years ago say one day when Washington's Farewell 
Address was being read that he hoped the time would some time 
come when some Democrat would have the patriotism to read 
in this House Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. I accepted 
the suggestion, and four times on Lincoin’s birthday I have read 
that great and masterful speech, and, with the permission of the 
Speaker of this House, I intend to read it every year on 
Lincoln's birthday as long as I remain a Member of this House, 
[Applause. J 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Stoan] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I can not hope to bring a 
new message on Abraham Lincoln to the House of Representa- 
tives. It is a tribute to the general intelligence of the American 
people that few men, either of learning or of experience, can 
bring any new message to the American people with reference 
to this primal American character. 

I talked £ short time ago with the author of this bill. He 
expressed the thought that seemed specially pertinent, that 
the discussion on this floor at this time should be related 


largely to the nativity, rather than to the achievements of 
America’s statesman and martyr. I was pleased that in the 
preparation of the few remarks I shall submit I confined 
myself to facts touching his nativity rather than his achieve- 
ments or death. 

The devotees of Christianity have among their finest pic- 
tures, upon which has been expended the genius of many artists 
in all the ages, the “ Nativity.” The “Nativity” graces the 
walls of all the great art galleries where the divine touch of 
the artist has been made imperishable for the view and ad- 
miration of men. I trust that some American artist in the 
years to come will make classic the American Nativity“; and 
that the subject will be the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, 

The Lincoln homestead of which we speak has a record 
running first from the Crown of England to the colony of 
Virginia. Then resting in the State of Virginia, and finally 
through private conveyances it reached the name of Thomas 
Lincoln, the father of the martyred President. What a strange 
train of events has passed since the title granted by the 
crown to the title now granted to the Republic. During that 
time, of course, there has been much added value. The 
acreage has been reduced and the wildwood has been removed. 
Spacious and imposing buildings have been erected thereon. 
There is carried, in addition to the value of realty, valuable 
personal property amounting to $50,000. But how insignificant 
is that added value when we consider the value that the 
name, fame, and achievements of Abraham Lincoln have con- 
tributed to the American Republic. 

Clustering around Lincoln's natal year are grouped the birth 
of many characters far-famed for their achievements. 

Charles Robert Darwin, whose study and communion with 
nature passed its artificial bounds, was born the same day as 
Lincoln. He saw demonstrated far-reaching and progressive 
laws which, now indorsed by the scientific world, has advanced 
scientific research further than had been accomplished since 
Lord Bacon's inductive philosophy overthrew the system of 
Aristotle 300 years before. February 3, 1809, over in Germany, 
Mendelssohn, whose divine touch, combined with creative genius, 
made him one of the world’s princes of harmony, was bern. 

January 19, 1809, came Edgar Allan Poe, that weird poet of 
the night and storm, whose eccentric genius, both assailed and 
defended by critics, has left its impress on American verse, fur- 
nishing that rare accomplishment—a distinctive style. 

In the same year Lord Tennyson, Britain’s greatest laureate, 
was born in England. He said Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay.” Well might it now be written: “ Bet- 
ter a century of America than a millennium of 

In that same year Gladstone, Britain’s greatest el sates 
since the day of Pitt and Peel, first saw the light. 

In America that year gave us Oliver Wendell Holmes, wit, 
humorist, poet, and philosopher, to lighten the hearts and in- 
struct the minds of his countrymen. 

That year also gave us Cyrus McCormick, who invented the 
American reaper, which has contributed so largely to our 
agricultural production. 

In the Hall of Fame, based upon the world’s general esti- 
mate, all of these occupy commanding positions, but easily 
towering above them all stands Lincoin. 

He first looked upon the sun from a lonely environment, the 
wildwood cabin in the then county of Hardin (now county of 
Larue) in the new State of Kentucky, which had at that time, 
through the chronicles of Boone and his contemporaries, earned 
the sanguinary appellation of “Dark and bloody ground.” 
Christ was born, not in a walled city, nor yet in the contending 
eapitals of Samaria or Jerusalem. His nativity was humble 
Bethlehem. The nativity of Lincoin was not in intellectual 
Massachusetts, commercial New York, or chivalric Virginia. 
His parents were as unambitious as their forest Lome would in- 
dicate. What ancestral strain of purpose, character, and mind 
with which he was endowed came from his mother. One of 
those mothers who, suppressed by her position and burdened 
by her cares, can seldom command the recognition due, ex- 
cept it be in the generation delayed, when the plaudits are 
given to the words and deeds of a wise or successful son. And 
in this way will the American people remember Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. 

At this time Thomas Jefferson, the inspired author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the strict constructionist of 
the American Constitution, was just closing his second presi- 
deutial term. Napoleon had but recently strengthened America 
and weakened Europe by the sale of the Louisiana Territory 
to the United States. He was at that time walking on the 
writhing forms of European kings. The sun of Austerlitz had 
risen, Jena and Friedland had been won, and Europe rocked 
at his feet as he stood at the zenith of his power, while kings 
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became his subjects, and emperors, to no purpose, were com- 
bining against him. When Lincoln was born there was yet to 
come the conflagration of Moscow, the snows of the north, 
Waterloo, St. Helena, and a rocky tomb. Such was the setting 
surrounding the date which ushered Abraham Lincoln into the 
world. 


Nor would this setting be complete if it were not noted that 
in the same dark and bloody realm, in a community now part 
of the county of Todd, within less than a year of Lincoln's 
birth, Jefferson Davis was born. Less than a hundred miles 
separated their birthplaces, but throughout their momentous 
careers there was little convergence, yet had a strange relation. 

Two companion snow drops, pure, clear and crystalline, as they 
fall touch the loftiest peak of the mountain chain. They freeze 
into a mighty mass which yields to nothing except the wooing of 
the summer sun; and while they lie but a few inches apart, in 
their melting mass each moves down a different slope; each 
finds its mountain torrent conveying it to flooded river, and 
tkat swollen river to the sea. One reaches the turbulent At- 
lantic, the other the peaceful Pacific. Davis moved south- 
wardly to Mississippi, the then great cotton State, where 
slavery thrived. Lincoln found his way through Indiana to 
the prairies of Illinois, where labor was free. 

One year’s schooling was the measure of Lincoln’s scholastic 
opportunity. Jefferson Davis, well taught, was later educated 
at West Point. 

Each presided during four years of tragedy over a Republic. 
The one Republic struggled for an existence, the other battled 
to maintain its integrity undiminished. There was citizenship 
sufficient for the two greatest Republics on earth, but I rejoice 
to hear from either side of this hall the satisfaction that but 
one remains. 

The cabin home this afternoon being considered was in the 
State which produced these two great characters. In that 
great struggle it seemed, as it were, that that State could not 
decide between the fortunes of her two matchless sons. It pre- 
sented a divided allegiance. This measure furnishes to-day a 
fitting text for fraternal, patriotic sentiment from every part 
of this expanded Union. 

Above his body at the Springfield nome stands a monument 
viewed annually by tens of thousands. At the entrance to the 
great park at Chicago which bears his name, in heroic mold 
stands in imperishable bronze one of the most imposing statues 
of America. It was a triumph of the genius of St. Gaudens, 
America’s premier sculptor. Hundreds of thousands who visit 
the great metropolis by the lake view it annually, departing 
with inspiration of renewed patriotism. At the National Capital, 
soon to be completed near the scene of his activities, is a 
magnificent Greek temple erected to the memory of Lincoln. 
Few out of the multitudes annually visiting Washington will 
fail to visit it and render tribute to Lincoln’s memory. But 
down in Kentucky is the fourth Lincoln shrine. In point of 
reference and sequence it should be first, because it points to 
origin as the others call our attention to achievement, fame, 
mortality. Collectively they evidence to all the ages the miracle 
of the Republic. Humility of origin with greatness of soul are 
the stepping stones to primacy among men. [Anplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired, 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to have about three minutes more. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time is left alto- 
gether? I understand 13 minutes on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nineteen minutes. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK] has 19 minutes remaining, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] has 15 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half a minute to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] is 
recognized for half a minute. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, listening to the address of Gen. 
SHERWOOD, a reference to a certain event—the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter—indicated to me that the significance of the vote 
to-day will be intensified when we recall that this is the anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Civil War. 

Fifty-five years ago to-day Edwin Ruffin fired the first gun at 
Fort Sumter, and I thought that it would be significant just to 
remind Congress of that incident. 

And 51 years ago day after to-morrow will be the anniversary 
of the assassination or of the shot that eventuated in the death 
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of Abraham Lincoln, so that these two incidents give intensity to 

the vote upon this occasion to-day. I wanted by recalling those 

ore of that particular time to refresh the memory of the 
ouse. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield flye minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, it will always be to me a 
fond remembrance to recall that as a Member of the American 
Congress I not only had the opportunity but that I availed 
myself of the privilege to vote for the appropriations made for 
the construction of that magnificent memorial, now nearing com- 
pletion, in the Capital of the Nation to the memory of the great 
Civil War President, God's grandest gift of man to men 
Abraham Lincoln. From the ranks of the frontiersmen he rose 
to the Presidency of the Nation. This obscure country lawyer 
did not believe that the Nation could survive half slave and half 
free. He was firmly convinced that “a house divided against 
itself could not stand.” Regardless of the contention that it 
would be unconstitutional so to do, he found a way to liberate 
4,000,000 bondsmen and still preserve the Union. 

Charged with the commission of all manner of high crimes 
and misdemeanors and unconstitutional acts while in office, no 
man was more reviled than he; yet to-day no name is more 
lauded and revered than his. All sects, creeds, and parties vie 
with one another in loud protestation of their great loyalty 
and high respect for the opinions held and for the principles 
and policies advocated by Abraham Lincoln. Time has vindi- 
cated the absolute justice of his course, and silenced the carp- 
ing criticisms of his enemies beyond the peradventure of a 
murmur. 

In dedicating to the Nation the birthplace of this illustrious 
American, there is given to Kentucky renewed luster and added 
fame. The Nation through its Congress accepts this token 
of high respect to the memory of our martyred President 
as the most magnanimous of the many generous and noble 
deeds for which the people of the great State of Kentucky 
are so famed. The dark and bloody ground, the home of 
Daniel Boone and other noted pioneers, by this patriotic act 
is consecrated anew to that Jeffersonian idea of liberty, the 
equality of all men before the law, which was ever so near and 
dear to the heart of Abraham Lincoln. As the generations come 
and go, we trust that they may not only travel to the last rest- 
ing place of this great man and visit the Nation’s memorial to 
his name, but that they may also journey to the scenes of his 
childhood, and at the fountain head of his noble life drink deep 
the holy inspiration which has animated this tribute of patriotic 
citizens to the crowning glory of the Nation—the final me- 
morialization of the birthplace, the life, and the last resting 
place of Lincoln. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DALE]. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, a new Member finds 
it interesting to watch a bill on its way through this House and 
to observe the statements that carry effect in its passage. 

During the past week there have been indications that sec- 
tional and conflicting interests will continue as long as there 
is water in rivers and harbors; but, Mr. Chairman, to one com- 
ing from the far North and meeting in this forum the generous, 
loyal men of the South it is pleasant to quickly perceive that the 
time is past when argument can gain force here from those old 
war issues that lie buried under principles that we now all 
welcome as immortal. [Applause.] 

When we speak here of-the leaders of that period of strife 
that was we summon quickest response at mention of the human 
Sympathy in each for all the embattled hosts. In the final 
judgment of mankind upon the great men of history it is kindli- 
ness which survives the brightest. It is that which ennobles 
the manner in which the heavy obligations of the South were 
assumed when they were laid on the well-nigh breaking heart 
of Robert E. Lee. Because the man of whom we speak to-day 
was, in his high position, distinctly gentle and considerate, 
Members from the Southland give cordial support to this pend- 
ing measure. For this reason they express tender and heroic 
sentiments that are tributes of the finest nature to the char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln. Artistic skill may well exhaust it- 
self in memory of the kindliness of this supreme man; but the 
substance of the expression of that quality is elusive, and it 
may leave the marble hall for the log cabin, its natural home. 
There we find the best expression of that broad sympathy that 
went out through all the cabins of the North and of the West 
and awakened heroic impulse in the youth of the common 
people. 

When the Third Regiment from the State of Vermont was 
formed it included many men who were born in log cabins. In 
that regiment as it camped up here on the Potomac 10 miles 
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away was a boy, William: Scott, who; while doing double service: 
for his comrades, fell asleep on picket; was court-martialed. and 
condemned to be shot. Then in the darkness of the night the, 
President of this: great Nation at war, wearied as he must have: 


been, ordered his hiorse and carriage and rode out to save: the 


life of that young boy. In tlie pitiful affair at Lees Mill he 
fell, whispering a prayer for Abraham Lincoln. Enlisted: with 
him were three Stevens brothers, sons of a widowed! mother in 
my home. One of- thosa boys fell at Lees Mill, one was the first 
to be shot out here on the Rockville Pike in the battle for the 
defense of this Capital; and one went home disabled for life. 
These boys and. all those like them felt the inspiration of this 
grent man, and it enabled them to face danger more easily, and 
it took away from them the sting of death, 

Incomparable man that he was, where do we find. the source of 
his inspiration? 

In that humble home there came to him, earlier than memory, 
the consciousness of one who was the very substance of patience 
and_ tenderness and mercy, and was to him the origin of justice. 
In her face he beheld first the expression of the infinite quali- 
ties that made his own character sublime. In that there is reason: 
enough to save the old log cabin. 

All his life was unnatural in that it forced ill causes to good 
effects. In form and feature he was rough shapen and plain, 
but through relief of agony to many he became the handsomest 


man in all the world. The legislature rejected him for the Sen- 


ate, and out of disappointment he made humor by saying that 
he felt like the boy who stumped his toe too hurt to laugh 
and. too big to cry. 

He came to his inauguration in a guarded train along a line 
where the telegraph wires had! been cnt that men might not shoot 
him, and above: the cloud of threatened: intent rose the spirit 
that impelled him to drive all night to save a boy from being shot. 

The multitude beseiged him to dull weariness, and it made sen- 
sitive a tone in his nature that felt response to the cry of an 
infant in the throng, and he said, Send in next that woman 
with a baby.“ He was called a countrxyman, unfit for official 
place, but when the telegram came from the man in command 
of the Armies in the great. crisis of the war indicating the 
fearful. loss. of life that must follow, Dr Edward Everett 
Hale, observing him as he moved among and counseled with the 
polished and. able gentlemen of his Cabinet, said that his grace 
of manner and wisdom of expression were superb. When at 
last that group of eminent statesmen who; had concurred, in 
the opinion that he lacked the ability to be President stood over 
him, and it was said “now he belongs to the ages,’ his life 
closed in a splendor. of blending contrasts. 

In that rude shelter of his childhood there dwells more than 
ini statue, or memorial the emotion of that process by which his 
own want increased. his sense of human need and made him 
generous. 

The common comforts of life, the just estimate of men, and 
all the elements: of. equity, he knew only. through the giving of 
them to others. 

Out of longing that grew intense by denial the very passion of 
his humor and tenderness and mercy became supreme. That 
which: he found not for himself he guve in abundance to others, 
and his whole life was passed in bringing from resisting condi- 
tions marvelous results. 

Nothing indicates so well the life that was itself a contrast, 
æ paradox, the meager compensation thut came to him and his 
rich bestowment to the Nation as the log cabin and the marble 
hall by which it is inclosed. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, let us preserve this old log cabin, that 
generations may learn from it the qualities that there had birth 
and are changeless and deathless forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if it were necessary to apolo- 
gize to the House on this occasion for occupying its time for a 
few moments, I feel that it would be sufficient to say that my 
reason for speaking is not only the fact that I, in part, represent 
the State in which Lincoln was born, but also from boyhood I 
have been tremendously interested in his character and career: 

It is very appropriate that during this year the Lincoln farm 
should be donated: to and accepted by the Government of the 
United States, for it is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
removal of Abraham Lincoln from Kentucky to Indiana, he 
having crossed with his family the Ohio River in 1816, never 
hei yeaa haying returned, so far as I know, to the place of his 

irth. 

If time were afforded I should like to recount the names of 
those men who, during the history of this Nation; have gone 
out from Kentucky to bless the civilization of every State in 


the Union and the Nation itself as a whole: If I could recount 
the names of the governors. and Senators aud Members of this 
House, the ambassadors to foreign nations, the ministers of the 
Gospel; the teachers of men, and the long lst of worthy sons 
in every, walk of life, whose birthplaces: were in the same State 
in which is located this remarkable home which gave Lincoln 
to the Nation, I am sure I might be able to enlist your admira- 
tion for the product of that great State on whose soil Lincoln 
himself was born. To Kentucky has: frequently been ascribed 
the honor of producing: a variety of things for the: benefit of 
humanity, but I think we may properly, om this: oceasion, refer 
to the great men, as well as the great women, who haye gone 
out from. that State and mingled with the people of every sec- 
— all with honor to themselves and credit to their native 
to. 

In all this list two names stand out preeminent. One is the 
name of Jefferson Davis and the other is the name of Abraham) 
Lincoln. We frequently marvel. at the peculiar and fortuitous. 
circumstances: by which the careers of men are hedged about. 
But who: can explain on any other theory than the guidance of 
a: providential: hand, the fact that both Jefferson Davis and 
Abraham, Lincoln, rival leaders in the great Civil War; were 
born under Kentucky’s sun, and were nestled to the bosom of 
two of her noble women? 

I shall not attempt in this brief address to refer, except inci- 
dentally, to the statesmanship or to the achievements of Lin- 
coln in public: life; because, after all; these are not. the things 
that grip our hearts; these are not the things that cause us to 
shed! a tear to-day over the grave of Abraham. Lincoln. I pre- 
fer; on this: occasion, to let my mind rum back to the little 
humble: cabin in Kentucky, where: Lincoln; in 1809, first looked 
upon a world of wonders.. I prefer to think of him cooning“ 
a log: across: Knob Creek at the age of: 5: and falling: into: its 
waters and having to be pulled out by a companion: just in 
time to prevent him from drowning.. I prefer to think: of him 
at the age of 7, holding to his mother’s: hand, as he and she per- 
formed: their last duty before leaving Kentucky by visiting: the 
little grave of the baby boy, who was born and died in those 
lonely hills, from which, so far as D am aware, lie was never re- 
moved: I prefer to think of Lincoln to-day reading the Holy 
Scriptures to his mother night after night as slie lay upon her 
deathbed in that lonely home in Indiana. 

I prefer to think of him as he wrote his first letter; at the age 
of 10 or 11, asking an old Kentucky preacher, whom he had 
known before his removal to Indiana, to come over and preach 
his mother’s: funeral, a service which could not be performed 
for lack of a minister at the time of her burial. I prefer to 
think of Lincoln to-day: as he wept: over the grave of beloved 
Ann Rutledge, his heart bleeding as no other heart could: bleed, 
and exclaiming as he fell upon the new-made mound: Here 
lies the body of Ann Rutledge and the heart of Abe Lincoln.” 

These are the things that endear Lincoln to us and to our 
memory, because these are the things that touch our sympathy, 
these are the incidents which appeal to us most strongly in the 
early life of him whose whole career comprises the greatest 
individual tragedy which has: been: enacted: upon the stage of 
American national life. These touch the tender cords: and the 
wellsprings of the human: heart, and we forget the Gettysburg 
speech: and the second inaugural address and the Donglas 
debates. We forget his struggle with. his Cabinet and with 
the tremendous: problems with which: he was surrounded and 
confronted. All these things for tlie day are put aside, and. we 
remember the: lonely, tragic: boyhood of this wonderful man 
ond. faintly realize the moral foundation, formed as he passed 
through these crucibles. of the human heart, which enabled him 
to give expression in the heat of a great political campaign to 
the sublime sentiment, “I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be right,” a sentiment whose meaning ought to be applied 
with double force in the perilous: times in which we live both to 
public problems and to public men. 

As we think. of this great character; coming as he did from 
Kentucky, we remember with great pride that in his veins was 
infused the same blood and in: his heart the same spirit that 
emboldened Daniel. Boone, the Kentucky pioneer, to cut and 
fight his way into a wilderness: and help to carve out of it one 
of the greatest Commonwealths of this Nation, for Lincoln him- 
self was a relative of Daniel Boone, his grandfather having been 
a cousin of the great pioneer. And I am glad to say in passing 
that this rugged courage which guided the life of Lincoln and 
of Boone is still to be found among the sons of old! Kentucky, 
for we have it typified in the rugged honesty and sterling char- 
acter of our own: Speaker of the House, CHAMP CLank, of Mis- 
souri, who himself was born and reared in Kentucky, and also 
in the leader of the minority, Mr. Mann, who although not hay- 
ing been born in that State itself, yet boasts that his for- 
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bears came from that soil which gave to the Nation and to the 
world Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln. [Applause.] 

We have heard many stories of Lincoln, and I confess that 
I never tire of reading or hearing the stories about him. These 
stories which illustrate the humanity of Lincoln are not con- 
fined to his boyhood, nor to his young manhood, but are found 
all through his mature manhood, when the burdens of public 
duties were heaviest upon his shoulders. The other day I read 
a very pathetic story which touched my heart, and which illus- 
trates forcibly the truth of the quotation, “He who stoops to 
lift the fallen, does not stoop but stands erect.” There was a 
schoolhouse somewhere near the back yard of the White House, 
and as the boys played across the fence, from day to day, Lincoln 
frequently went out to watch them. One day the teacher decided 
to give the boys a lesson in neatness, and commanded them 
that they should have their shoes fresh shined before coming 
to school the following day. The next day the boys came to 
school with their faces and hands clean, with clean clothes upon 
themselves, and with their shoes all shined. There was one 
little one-armed boy, however, the son of a dead soldier who 
had given his life in the Civil War, whose mother made her 
living here in Washington as a washwoman, who had no black- 
ing in the house, and consequently he undertook to shine his 
shoes with stove polish. When he reached the school, his shoes 
shined with stove polish, the other pupils began to ridicule him, 
and his little heart was filled with sorrow and humiliation. 
Mr. Lincoln, hearing the gibes at the little one-armed fellow, 
made a detailed inquiry and ascertained the cause of the trouble. 
The next day Mr. Lincoln took this little boy and bought him 
two new pairs of shoes, two suits of clothes, and bought for his 
sisters new linen and dresses, and sent groceries and clothes to 
the home of his mother. He then put in the boy’s hands a note 
to the teacher, in which he asked her to place upon the black- 
board the following words: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
also unto’ Me.” A few days later he took occasion to visit the 
schoolhouse in person, and finding the quotation still on the 
board, he asked for a piece of crayon, and going to the board 
he said, “ Boys, I have another quotation from the Bible in my 
mind that I want to put under this other one, that you may ob- 
serve it and apply it to your future lives.” And then he wrote, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” and wrote under 
it his simple signature, A. Lincoln.“ 

Mr. Chairman, in the turmoil of our modern-day politics, in 
the confusion of our political rivalry, and in the narrowness and 
bitterness of our partisan fights in Congress, let us to-day re- 
kindle our hope and faith in the destiny of that Nation to which 
Lincoln gave his life, and let us hope that in the years that are 
to come we and our children and our children’s children, for a 
thousand generations may more and more appreciate the sim- 
plicity and sublimity of Lincoln’s character, to the end that we 
may contribute to the consummation of that spirit of publie de- 
votion and common well-being, which will enable us to say with 
him, “I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be right.” 
[ Applause. ] 

The State of Kentucky is glad to give to the Nation this hum- 
ble, yet sacred little farm, whose one great product is to-day 
the admiration of the world, and when future generations shall 
view this little home, this log cabin in the hills of Kentucky, 
may they be inspired with the hope that the flag which hangs 
above your head, for which Lincoln, as well as countless others 
before and after him, gave all that they had—their lives—and 
the Union for which it stands, may always mean what he 
thought it ought to mean, the equality of man before the law, 
and the equality to pursue the legitimate objects of happiness 
and of service without regard to clime or creed or section. 
[ Applause. ] 

As the Nation will this day accept the gift of the Lincoln 
farm, may we not hope that at a day not long postponed a 
similar acceptance may be registered of the Davis home, and 
that these two spots, not far from each other in the soil of 
Kentucky, may be enshrined in the love and imagination of 
patriots everywhere, typifying the reunion of heart and hope 
and hand through which our common country shall more and 
more become the land of opportunity and the beacon light of 
liberty for us and all who shall follow us, which shall become 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be 
read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the United States of America hereby accepts 
title to the lands mentioned in the deed of gift or conveyance now in 

ion of the President of the United States of America, together 


Sessi 
Pith all the buildings and appurtenances thereon, especially the lo; 
cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born and the memorial ha 


inclosing the same, which deed or conveyance was executed on the 

day of , 1913, by the Lincoln Farm Association, a corpora- 
tion, to the United States of America, describing certain lands situated 
near the town of Hodgenville, county of Larue, State of Kentucky, 
which lands are more particularly identified and described in said deed 
or conveyance, The title to such lands, buildings, and appurtenances is 
accepted upon the terms and conditions stated in said deed or convey- 
ance, namely: That the land therein described, together with the buiid- 
ings and appurtenances thereon, shall be forever dedicated to the pur- 
poses of a national park or reservation, the United States of America 
agreeing to protect and preserve the said lands, buildings, and appur- 
tenances, and ct ne tae log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was 
born and the memorial hall inclosing the same, from spoliation, destruc- 
tion, and further disintegration, to the end that they may be preserved 
for all e, so far as may be; and further agreeing that there shall 
never be any charge or fee made to or asked from the public for admis- 
sion to the said park or reservation. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “ apurtenances” be correctly spelled, in line 9, page 2. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the United States of America hereby also accepts title 
to the endowment fund of $50,000 mentioned in the assignment and 
transfer, now in the possession of the President of the United States 
of America, which assignment and transfer was executed on the 
day of , 1913, by the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to 
the United States of America, transferring and turning over all its 
right, title, and interest in and to said endowment fund, heretofore 
invested in certain stocks, bonds, and securities held and owned by the 
Lincoln F. Association, and more particularly identified and de- 


‘arm 
scribed in said assignment and transfer. The title to sald endowment 


fund is accepted upon the terms and conditions stated in said assign- 
ment and transfer, 1 that the United States of America shall 
forever keep the said tract of land described in said deed, together with 
the buildings and appurtenances thereunto belonging, dedicated to the 
purpose of a national N or reservation, and that there shall never be 
any charge or fee made to or asked from the public for admission to 
the said park or reservation; and, further, shall forever protect, pre- 
serve, and maintain said land, bulidings, and appurtenances, and espe- 
cially the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born and the memo- 
rial hall inclosing the same, from spoliation, destruction, and further 
disintegration, to the end that they may be preserved for all time, as 
far as may be, as a national park or reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I assume there is a purpose in withholding inserting 
the dates of the conveyance. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; those dates are left blank to 
be filled in later. 


I think the deeds have not been executed 
as yet. 


. That is not a very good reason, because the dute 
is 1913. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That can be arranged later. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the bill, the deed has 
already been tendered. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is what I thought. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is at the White House. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, The gentleman from Kentucky is 
looking for a copy so that we can put in the dates if we find it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is better to have the dates inserted or 
else to describe the deed generally. g 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This bill was introduced in a 
former Congress, when Mr. Taft was President, and the papers 
were left there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the deed is already executed and is 
being held in escrow awaiting acceptance by the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is my information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That tho President of the United States of America and the 
Secretary of State are hereby authorized to execute, in the name of the 
United States of America, such instrument or instruments as may be or 
may become necessary to comply with or carry out the terms and con- 
ditions of such gift or gifts and to secure the full benefit therefrom. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, line 25, by striking out the word “ State“ and 
inserting the word War.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I also offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 4, by adding the following section : 

“Bec. 4 That upon the passage ot this act and the vesting of the 
title to the property accepted thereunder in the United States it shall 
be under the control of the Secret of War and administered under 
such regulations, not inconsistent with the law, as he may from time to 
time prescribe.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. À 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee now rise and report the bill with amendments to the 
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House with a recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and ihe Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BARNHART, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8351 
and had directed him to report the same back with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them en 
grosse. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Since there was no objecting 
vote, I think, on account of history, it ought to be announced by 
the Chair that the bill was unanimously passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces that the bill was 
passed unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Crank of Florida, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
I think there will be no possible objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 200. 

Resolved, That the speeches delivered on H. R. 8851, accepting from 
the Lincoln Farm Association title of the farm on which Abraham Lin- 
coln was born, be printed as a House doeument, 10,000 copies to be 
distributed among the Members equally through the folding room. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection if it is to come within the 
limit of cost. If it does not, I suppose it will not be done. 

The SPEAKER.. Is it 10,000 or 15,000? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Ten thousand. 

Mr. MANN. If it is going to be printed, it ought to include 
the bill, too. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. I will make it include the bill—that 
the bill and speeches be included in the House document. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the s hes delivered on H. R. 8351 and the bill in 
relation thereto, accepting from the Lincoln Farm Association title of 
the farm on which Abraham Lincoln was born, be printed as a House 
document, 10,000 copies to be distributed among the Members cqually 
through the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make also the re- 
quest that all gentlemen who have spoken on the bill be allowed 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just 
passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to call up the bill 
II. R. 4678—— 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman does that, can not we pass 
the Senate joint resolution No. 24 in a minute? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am afraid to begin it, I will say to the 
gentleman frankly. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there will be any objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is not any serious objection. 

Mr. MANN. Try unanimous consent. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Before the gentleman puts that, I can not 
afford to do it, I will say to the gentleman frankly. I expect to 
call that up immediotely 5 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask unanimous consent that as it 
is on call it be brought up and that it be read and considered 
us passed, 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. That is certainly very brief. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized 
and directed to return to Williamsburg Lodge, No. 6. Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Virginia, the ids pers manuscript of the record of 
the proceedings of said lodge, which is contained in one bound volume 
now in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, marked 
* Williamsburg Lodge, 5775,” and which manuscript was taken from the 
2 of said lodge during the Civil War by some party or parties un- 

nown, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that this resolution be considered as 
passed. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I was suggesting that on 
the Spenker's table is the bill S. 1424, which is identical in 
phrasing with the bill I have just moved to take up. Therefore 
I move to substitute that for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill S. 1424 in lieu of the House bill of similar 
tenor called up on Calendar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIES. Reserving the right to object, would that in any 
way interfere with the consideration of this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. Not a particle. All there is to it is that 
the Senate passed a bill, and the House has one on the calendar 
exactly like that. He asks to have the Senate bill considered 
in lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1424) . Academy of Arts and 


Be it enacted, etc., That William Dean Howells, of Maine; Henry 
Adams, of the District of Columbia; Theodore Roosevelt, of New York; 
John Singer Sargent, of Massachusetts ; Daniel Chester French, of New 
York; John Burroughs, of New York; James Ford Rhodes, of Massa- 
chusetts; Horatio Willlam Parker, of Connecticut; William Milligan 
Sloane, of New Jersey; Robert Underwood Johnson, of New York; 
George Mido cna Cable, of Massachusetts; Andrew Dickson White, 
of New York; Henry van Dyke, of New Jersey ; Willlam Crary Brownell, 
of New York ; Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, of Maryland; Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey; Arthur Twinin Hadie , of Connecticut; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts; Edwin Howland Blashfield, of New 
York; Wiliam Merritt Chase, of New York; Thomas Hastings, of New 
York; Hamilton . Mabie, of New Jersey; Brander Matthews, of 
New York; Thomas Nelson Page, of the District of Columbia; Elihu 
Vedder, of Massachusetts; George Edward Woodberry, of Massachu- 
setts; Kenyon Cox, of New York; George Whitefield Chadwick, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; Abbott Handerson Thayer, of New Hampshire; Henry Mills 
Alden, of New Jersey: George de Forest Brush, of New Hampshire; 
William Rutherford Mead, of New York; Bliss Perry, of Massachusetts ; 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, of Massachusetts; James Whitcomb Riley, 
of Indiana ; Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York; Paul Wayland Bart- 
lett, of New York; Owen Wister, of Pennsylvania; Herbert Adams, of 
New Hampshire; Augastus Thomas, of New York; Timothy Cole, of 
New York; Cass Gilbert, of New York; William Roscoe Thayer, of 
Massachusetts, Robert Grant, of Massachusetts; Frederick Macmonnies, 
of New York; Julian Alden Weir, of Connecticut; William Gillette, o 
Connecticut ; Paul Elmer More, of New Jersey ; George Lockhart Rives, 
of New York, and their successors, duly chosen, are hereby Incorporated 
constituted, and declared to be a boos corporate of e District of 
Columbia, by the name of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Sec. 2. at the purposes of this corporation are and shall be the 
furtherance of the interests of literature and the fine arts. 

Sec. 3. That the American Academy of Arts and Letters shall consist 
of not more than 50 regular members, and the said corporation hereby 
constituted shall have power to make by-laws and rules and regulations; 
to fill all vacancies created by death, resignation, or otherwise; to pro- 
vide for the election of foreign, domestic, or honorary associate mem- 
bers, and the division of such members into classes, and to do all other 
matters needful or usual in such institutions. 

Sec. 4. That the American Academy of Arts and Letters shall hold 
an annual meeting at such place in the United States as may be poate 
nated and shall make an annual report to the Congress, to be filed wit 
the Librarian of Congress. 

Sec. 5, That the American Academy of Arts and Letters be, and the 
same is hereby, authorized and empowered to receive bequests and dona- 
tions of real or personal property and to hold the same in trust, and to 
invest and reinvest the same for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of literature and the fine arts. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. This is on the House Calendar. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My colleague from Texas [Mr. Dries] was 
making some request for information now as to debate on the 
bill. 

Mr. DIES. There are a number of gentlemen who want some 
time on the bill under discussion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. We have reached it now. How much time 
does the gentleman want to use? 

Mr. DIES. I can not speak for other gentlemen, but I would 
like about 20 minutes myself. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There will be only two hours, I will say to 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] will 
ask for recognition in oppesition to the bill. 

Mr. DIES. That is precisely, Mr. Speaker, what I propose to 
do—to ask for recognition in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, the reason I waited a perceptible length of time 
was that no one rose. 

Mr. MANN. No one had occasion to rise. There was no 
chance for anybody to rise. Nobody had the floor. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But I asked the question, I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois, and was trying to find out whether or 
not there was to be opposition on that side, and then I turned 
to my colleague, Mr. DIES. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. will 
probably be able to give the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
some time. 

Mr. DIES. Oh, the gentleman from Texas probably will be 
able to give the gentleman from Nebraska some time. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman will not get time on that basis. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was endeavoring to ascertain if we could 
not agree upon a time for debate, perhaps short of that pro- 
vided by the rule. 

Mr. MANN. The rules provide for the limitation of debate. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I said “short of that provided by the rule.“ 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Texas will yield to me for a moment, I suggest we take an hour 
for debate and divide it equally between the opponents and 
proponents. 

Mr. MANN. Personally I am in favor of the bill, but if the 
gentleman from Texas and other gentlemen in opposition want 
time, I do not think you can limit it to 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] con- 
trols half the time and the gentleman from Illinois controls 
half the time 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] is not 
as bright as he usually is, because I specifically stated that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan], who was opposed to 
the bill, was willing to yield to the gentleman 20 minutes, but 
that did not seem to satisfy the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The recognition naturally goes under the 
practice ef the House to the minority side, and the Calendar 
Wednesday rule fixes two hours for general debate on one of 
these bills unless it is changed by a vote of the House. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then, it is understood, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] controls the time in 
opposition to the bill. I understood the gentleman's position, 
and I was trying to see if I could reduce the time to less than 
two hours, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas fer an hour and the gentleman from Nebraska for 
an hour, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
to use his time now? I will ask him to consume part of his 
time now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SioaN] 

is recognized. 
Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this same measure 
having been before the House at a former session I opposed it. 
As I saw it coming up on this day I sought some way to meet 
the courtly suggestion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN] to aid in its passage. I should have been glad to have seen 
my way clear to do so. I find it difficult to resist the wishes of 
the gentleman from Texas, whose good fellowship and courtesy 
are proverbial in this Heuse. His devotion to the public inter- 
ests, and especially the artistic and wsthetic features of our 
National Government, the Members of Congress have long 
known and recognized, 

But I find that the title to the bill at this time is “American 
Academy of Arts and Letters.” We should note particularly 
what we propose to do in the passage of this bill. We authorize 
the organization of a national corporation under the name of 
„American Academy of Arts and Letters,” and thereby establish 
in America an organization that will from its name and from 
location constitute itself a standard for literary and artistic 
productions in this country. 

We must, however, not blind ourselves to the fact that by 
granting the proposed charter to the eminent gentlemen named 
in this bill, with its imposing name, we place in the hands of a 
body of very distinguished men not only the power to standard- 
ize literary and artistic achievements and say yea and nay to 
the ambition of all aspirants outside its pale but we give the 
membership the power to perpetuate itself through coming 
generations, 


Now, if Congress will amend this bill so that it will be fairly 
representative, so that it will include the men and women of 
America, the novelists and historians, poets and philosophers, 
artists and sculptors, the native born and the naturalized, in 
every section of this country, and not be open to the charge of 
provincialism or favoritism, then we ought to favor it. Until 
that is done we should not grant the power that is evidently in- 
cluded in this bill. 

A grant of this power should have such a broad and well- 
defined purpose and such a fairly distributed personnel as to 
constitute a guaranty that an artistic and literary aristocracy 
might not be established which would give mayhap unwarranted 
advantage to its membership and throw serious obstacles in the 
way to preferment and advancement of aspiring and deserving 
outsiders. 

I want to call your attention, gentlemen, to the peculiar fact 
that residences of the 50 names given in the bill, candidates to 
become the immortals of America, are confined to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey. Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
But as if to take the curse of provincialism from it, they have 
8 to far-off Indiana and named one, James Whitcomb 

ey. 

Now, then, this district or province within which these men 
come is less than one-sixteenth of the area of the United States; 
less than four-fifths of the area of the State of Texas. It seems 
to me that this great Nation of ours, expanded as it has from its 
early history, not only in area but population, wealth, and edu- 
cation—it is remarkable that all these have followed the course 
of the sun. It is peculiar that genius in art and literature is 
confined to the colonial area. This bill would forever confine 
it to the colonial area by leaving it in the power of these 50 
men to appropriate the name of the “American Academy of 
Arts and Letters,” and having the membership, self-selected, 
continue to confine it within these narrow limits. I am in favor, 
if you organize an association of this kind, of its being so broad 
that it will include all the genius of America, as well on the 
Atlantic as on the Pacific coast, in the North and in the South. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemar yield there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Mllinois? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Does the gentleman think of anybody in 
Nebraska that he thinks ought to be in the organization? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I do. Out in the State of Ne- 
braska to-day, if oratory is not a lost art, there lives as a resi- 
dent of that State a member of the party of the gentleman from 
Illinois, a man who has talked to more people in this world, 
to more audiences, up and down more parallels of latitude and 
along more meridians of longitude than any of the orators 
among the 50 candidates for immortality named in this bill. 
{Applause.] What I say of Mr. Bryan has no relation to his 
political beliefs or practice, and is wholly without regard to 
whether his political fortunes are now at flood or ebb. More 
than that, the poet-philosopher of Lincoln—Bixby—is read by 
more for his quaint humor and his philosophy than is any of 
the poets or philosophers named in this list of 50 of the “ im- 
mortals.” He should be entitled to that man-made immortality. 
And, answering the gentleman further, since he has challenged 
it, we have a companion State out there—Kansas—which to- 
gether with Nebraska have a greater area than this province 
of the immortals. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. From Nebraska. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I mean Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think the distin- 
guished gentlemen he mentions desire to be of the incorporators 
of this academy? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know whether they do or not. I speak 
of them, not for them. But I do not propose, where we have 
ability such as these men have, that we shall vote away to a 
province the right not only to be and to represent the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, but to put it within the power 
of these 50 self-selected men to say who their successors shall be. 

Let me say further that we have in our twin State—Kansas— 
Ed Howe, the editor-philosopher of the plains, whose quaint 
sayings, both in practical and profound philosophy, are dis- 
tributed in nuggets throughout the United States. He is en- 
titled to be one of a body whom we might call the elect. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think that the estab- 
lishment of an organization such as is here proposed would have 
n tendency to create a body of able critics, who would encour- 
age men to rise to a higher standard of excellence in letters 
and art? 

Mr. SLOAN, I presume they would in the little province 
that they represent, but they have not been able thus far to take 
over, and I do not want to trust to them the custodianship of 
the standard of arts and letters of America for the centuries to 
come. Now, I want to finish in refereice to Nebraska and 
Kansas, and then I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lonewortn] and deal with that great State, which has been 
left without representation among the immortals. Let me also 
speak of the poet who comes from my own district, loaned tem- 
porarily to the State of Kansas, the poet who is read in every 
community where the English language is presented in print, 
the poet whose wit and humor appeal to more of the English- 
speaking people of the world than all the poets named among 
the proposed 50 immortals. His works are read more than any 
other poet of any language, living or dead, outside the sacred 
writings. Ile is, moreover, the best-paid poet in the world; and 
yet Walt Mason, whose homely rhymes, breathing rhythmic wit, 
piquant humor, and quaint philosophy, is not here even sug- 
gested for a place among the immortals 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLINE. I want to ask, just for information, how did the 
number come to be limited to 50, and who prescribed the rules 
und qualifications for getting into this body? 

Mr. SLOAN. The 50 eminent gentlemen who expect to con- 
stitute this body, and by power granted in this bill perpetuate 
themselves and their neighbors under the broad name of 
America and the narrow limits of their membership. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. To what tribunal would the gentleman 
propose that it be left to determine whether proposed members 
have attained to such a condition of literary excellence? 

Mr. SLOAN. This is how I would dispose of it: I propose to 
introduce an amendment that these people, to whom this bill 
attributes all the brains-of America, and who have seen fit to 
reside in this little province in the northeast, let it be called 
the Academy of Northeastern America. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. SLOAN. Briefly. 

Mr. HICKS. I would like to ask the gentleman what rela- 
tionship there is between State lines and literary ability? 

Mr. SLOAN. There should not be any relation, but I do not 
propose to allow without objection an aristocracy to be estab- 
lished by men many of whom do not seem to know that there 
is anything or anybody west of the Allegheny Mountains or 
south of Washington. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The remarks of the gentleman [Mr. 
Sroan] a moment ago might seem to indicate that I was averse 
to this bill because I did not see in this list the name of any- 
body from my State. Even if that were true, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not see that this bill can be regarded in any sense as a pork 
measure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman may support the measure. He 
occupies an important position. I do not like to go into private 
affairs, but his position has become important in this country. 
He is the son-in-law of one of the proposed immortals, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, of course, regardless of his splendid career as 
President of the United States, as historian and author is en- 
titled to be one of the American immortals. In fact, I do not 
challenge the standing or ability of any of the distinguished men 
who make up the 50. We do object to their viewpoint that 
there are no others and that there is no other source. I be- 
believe it is an unsound theory that intellect can only thrive 
where soils are barren. 

Mr. ADAMSON and Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to Admiral ApDAMsoN, or, as some one 
has called him, A-pAm-son of Georgia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to inquire if the admirable and face- 
tious gentlemun from Nebraska realizes that no mere act of 
Congress could make these “high brows” as smart as we are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. It could not make the “high brows” as smart 
as the gentleman is. Of course, as to the use of the word “ we,” 
my modesty forbids. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, who, I 
desire to say, Mr. Speaker, is one of my candidates for the list 
of immortals of the United States. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman from Texas never hopes to 
achieve such distinction as that. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; but the gentleman knows that some are 
born great, while others will have greatness thrust upon them. 
Of the latter class is my distinguished friend. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, some targets are so small that 
they could not possibly be hit by the lightning of “high-brow ” 
fame. But, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the facts with regard to the birthplaces of these 50 men. 
Of course, the personnel of this association changes from time 
to time, because it is composed mostly of elderly men, and they 
die. A very distinguished member of that body died in Wash- 
ington last year, Charles Francis Adams, At the time this list 
was made up there were 17 members whose birthplaces were in 
New England, 14 were born in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, 9 were born in the South, 7 in Ohio and Indiana. 
One was born in England—— 

Mr. SLOAN. I can not yield further, and I can not agree to 
pay the price for desertion of the South and going up into the 
northeast province. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought the gentleman would like to know 
the fact about that. 

Mr. SLOAN. I want to call attention further to the fact, as 
an evidence of its provincialism and exclusiveness, that in this 
list of immortals who would perpetuate themselves there is not 
included the name of one American woman. You can not write 
American history and leave out American womanhood. You 
can not have a fair representation of American literary and 
artistic genius and leave out American womanhood. Even out 
in yonder hall of fame, Statuary Hall, there is a statue erected 
to a noble woman, Frances Willard, and she seems to get along 
very well with her cold and silent companions. But there was 
no reom among these 50 American immortals for American 
womanhood to be represented. 

The President of the United States is one of this list, and he 
is entitled to it, unaided by his proud position as the head of 
this Government, because of his achievements in the line of 
letters, as an author, historian, and orator. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will remind the gentleman that he also 
has a son-in-law. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; he has a son-in-law; but you should not 
make ado (McAdoo) about that. [Laughter.] 

More than that, gentlemen, in the Senate of the United States 
the great Henry Caxzor Loner, orator, statesman, diplomat, is 
one of the immortals, and he is entitled to be there. It is sug- 
gested that he has a son-in-law, but he is in Massachusetts and 
he is within the province. 

Now, I fail to find an immortal among the 435 distinguished 
Members of this body. From this body I would have the courtly 
cavalier from Texas as my first choice [applause], because, in 
the early days when knighthood was in flower, on the field of 
battle he would have been known as the “ Knight Courageous.” 
In hall of council or on jousting field he would have been called 
the “Knight Courteous.” And on ladies’ carpet among the 
stately dames and damsels fair he would have been known as 
the “ Knight Irresistible.” [Laughter and applause.] 

I have also read the Sacred Writings; have studied Words- 
worth’s Intimations of Immortality, and further dwelt upon 
that deathless soliloquy placed in the mouth of Cato by Ad- 
dison; and I have come to the conclusion that man is immortal. 
So I have sat five long years on the side of this aisle content 
with being a friend to Mann. And then I look up yonder, to 
that seat of power, where by the side of the eagle and under the 
flag sits the Speaker. Of him I must say, paraphrasing the old 
kingly salute, “O Speaker! live forever.“ [Applause.] But 
this corporation, if organized, would bar the way, because the 
Speaker, regardless of his genius, is from Missouri, a part of 
the proscribed district. 

I am in favor of all adyancement that may be made. But I 
am not in favor of giving away to any section or sex of this 
country, or to any unfairly representative body of men in this 
country, the right to call itself the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, with the power to perpetuate itself, and say to 
artistic or literary genius in every part of the United States 
you may or may not have the opportunity of becoming one of 
the immortals. 

Of course, I might be expected to vote for this because one of 
my name is in the list. That is probably on the same theory 
that the river and harbor and public-buildings bills are worked, 
because I, apparently, have a project in William Milligan Sloane. 
He is a great historian, but a remarkably poor speller, He seems 
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unable to dispense with that final e.“ Darwin's doctrine of 
elimination of unnecessary finals should be invoked. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to suggest that already this Congress 
has chartered seven associations and conferred upon them the 
right to call themselves the American Historical Association, 
the American National Red Cross Association, the American 
Numismatic Association, and the American Academy of Science, 
and so on. So Congress has set the precedent or adopted the 
custom. 

Mr. SLOAN. The first followed by the second may have been 
a precedent. As the gentleman suggests, the others added may 
have grown into a custom, but I do not propose that it shall 
now by this addition become a disease without a protest. 

Yet neither the American Historical Society nor the National 
8 of Science are valid precedents for the action proposed 

ere. 

The American Historical Society started in with few members, 
but without limitation. Yet with less charter members it was 
more representative of the body of the country than is the list 
proposed in this bill. Any proper person may become a member 
of that society upon being approved by the executive council, 
and may continue by the payment of reasonable dues. Further, 
that society must make periodical reports to Congress and to 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

The National Academy of Science was chartered in 1863, dur- 
ing the Civil War, with special purpose and duty, to serve the 
country in its stress. Its charter membership, then limited to 
50, came from the following: 

Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and California; also the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

It will be recalled that the Southern States were then in 
secession, and California was the only Northern State then in 
the Union west of the Missouri River except Kansas. Later, in 
1870, Congress passed an amendatory ect to that organization's 
charter, removing the limit on number of members. So that so 
far as the important and essential objections raised to this bill 
are concerned, the proceeding is without precedent or parallel. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think he could aceom- 
plish his purpose by introducing a bill to prevent Members from 
further flocking together? 

Mr. SLOAN. No; I could not do that. That is the diffi- 
culty here. Men seek to obtain this exclusive name, American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, giving them the power to hold 
themselyes before the American people as the artistic and lit- 
erary censors; to say what poem should be authoritatively ap- 
proved and what pictures may be hung. We want no aristocracy 
in letters any more than we do politically. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. If William Jennings Bryam was elected a mem- 
ber of this society, would he naturally move to New York? 

Mr. SLOAN. He might. Mahomet went to the mountain. 
It was merely a place to be walked on. What I have said of 
Mr. Bryan relates to his matchless art. Of course, New York 
would like to get all of our literary talent. They need it. It 
might raise the general average of the little old town. I chal- 
lenge the gentleman to say that these 50 men or anyone through 
their authority have asked any of these western gentlemen to 
become members of this exclusive body. Rather than establish 
this organization by congressional authority in this manner, we 
should wait until America’s votaries of letters and arts, after 
discussion and full deliberation, give in crystallized expression 


a broad, sound, and liberal basis for an organization represent- | 


ing all America. It should have a basis coextensive with 
America’s boundaries, worthy of her genius, and as varied as 
the excellence of her brilliant sons and daughters. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand from the argn- 
ment of the gentleman who has just taken his seat that his 
principal objection to the bill we are considering is that it pro- 
vides for the incorporation of a self-constituted body of men 
who shall proceed to perpetuate themselves indefinitely. Now, 
if that is the objection the gentleman makes to the proposition 
of incorporating the American Institute of Arts and Letters, 
there is nothing in his position. 

I want to tell the gentleman how these 50 names were se- 
lected. They did not select themselyes. The American Acad- 


emy of Arts and Letters was founded in 1904. It was a branch 
or an interior organization of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and the National Institute of Arts and Lette: was in 
its turn founded in 1898 by the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation. The American Social Science Association was incor- 
porated by Congress. So this proposed organization traces its 
origin back to the American Social Science Association, and the 
authorization of the incorporation of that association was made 
by this body. 

This is the way in which these 50 gentlcman were selected: 
In the first place, 7 members were selected by ballot as the first 
members of the academy, and this selection was made by the 
members of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. These 
7 members selected 8 others. Those 15 members selected 5 
others, and the 20 members thus chosen selected 10 other mem- 
bers, and these 30 members constituted the original American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Many of them are not now 
living, but here are the first 7 members, selected as I have in- 
dicated, who formed the nucleus of this organization: William 
Dean Howells, editor of magazines; Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
sculptor; Edmund Clarence Stedman, author; John La Farge, 
mural painter and decorator; Samuel Langhorn Clemens, man 
of letters—and of Missouri, as somebody has suggested—born 
in Missouri, on the banks of the Mississippi River; John Hay, 
man of letters; Edward McDowell, the greatest musical com- 
poser this country has yet produced. These were the 7 orig- 
inal members. ‘These members selected the next 8 and the 15 
selected the next 5, and the 20 so chosen selected the next 10. 

Now, can even the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] 
suggest any substitute for any one of these original seven mem- 
bers of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences? William 
Dean Howells is the only one who is now living. It is pro- 
posed to incorporate the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and the object of incorporating it is to enable it in a more 
effective way to further the interests of literature and of the 
fine arts. 

That is not a sectional matter. In the old days of the literary 
supremacy of Athens, if they had been organizing an academy 
similar to this, they would have found no qualified members 
anywhere in the world except in Athens, an exceedingly small 
part of the earth’s territory, and yet, if the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] had been living in Athens in those days, 
with his ideas of arts and literature, and methods in which 
these matters ought to be promoted, he would have insisted on 
selecting some member from the middle of Asin and some one 
else from Siberia. According to his theory, if an organization 
of this kind were being effected in the days of the literary and 
military supremacy of the Roman Empire, he would have in- 
sisted that the biggest part of that Empire was the Desert of 
Sahara, and that they ought to go somewhere out into the 
Desert of Sahara and find some savage Arab chieftain and put 
him on the list, in order that the Desert of Sahara might be 
properly represented, [Laughter.] 

I am not aware of the fact that we do much here in this 
body to perpetuate the arts and literature. We make speeches 
here, and we print them in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, but even 
the speech which was just made by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] is not much of a contribution to the 
literature of the world, and I doubt whether it will be read to 
any considerable extent outside of his district, and it will not 


be read there unless he sends a copy of it to every home in his 


district, to show how anxious he is that the wheat fields of 
Nebraska and the sand dunes of the western section of his dis- 
trict shall have the opportunity of having a member on this 
original board, so that somewhere out amid the wind-blown bar- 
rens of Nebraska a St. Gaudens may be developed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And what is the gentleman going to do with 
his speech? 

Mr. RAINEY. It will be printed in the Recorp to-morrow 


| morning. It is not my present intention to send it out. I will 


say to the gentleman, I have the right to send it out, but the 
gentleman need not worry about that. I am not pretending to 
make any contributions to either literature or art, though I 
believe I ean make as valuable a contribution as the gentleman 
who is now interrupting me can make, and it will live just as 
long, and that would not be very long. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the gentleman has taken ten times 
more time to make it than I would, though it would not last ten 
times as long. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, this organization is to be em- 
powered to receive bequests and donations and to hold the same 
in trust and to invest and reinvest these funds for the purpose 
of furthering literature and the fine arts. Can there be any 
possible objection to that? A nation makes a place in history 
proportionate to the place it attains in literature and the arts. 


Ler poco The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
exp : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RAINEY. Here in this body we occupy much time in- 
venting methods of getting money into the Treasury, and then 
we occupy the rest of the time in inventing methods of getting 
money out of the Treasury ; about the only contribution we make 
to the arts is to frequently authorize for some sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars some one to manufacture representations 
of soldiers with dangling swords and cocket hat, mounted on 
impossible prancing horses, and we put them on every corner of 
this Capitol until we have now almost as many statues of that 
kind as they have in all the rest of the world—every one of 
them offending and violating all of the ideals of beauty and art 
that have prevailed in the world since the days of the literary 
and artistic supremacy of the Grecian States. It is not going 
to hurt this country or its Capital, and it is not going to hurt 
Members of Congress to authorize the incorporation of an asso- 
ciation which shall have for its object, and its sole purpose, the 
furtherance of literature and of fine arts. ` 

New York and New England have a way of attracting men 
who become prominent in literature and in the arts. The great 
publishing houses are there, the great magazines are published 
there, the great centers of population are there, the great con- 
tributions to art and to the beauty of our present civilization 
are there, and of course these men who love art and literature 
and beauty flock to that section of the country. Why, Mark 
Twain, one of the original seven, came to New York from Mis- 
souri; and if any of these men mentioned by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] as being entitled to consideration really 
do anything that establishes for them the reputation of being 
great artists, or contributing something to the literature of the 
country which is going to last throughout the ages, we will find 
them coming to the northeastern section of this country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman that the 
criticism of my very good and distinguished friend from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Stoan] carries with it an implied criticism upon 
the activities of the two gentlemen who represent his State in 
another body because they did not lift their voices against this 
bill—in fact, no Member of that other body did, as it passed 
unanimously ? 

Mr. RAINEY. That is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Perhaps the gentleman is jealous because the 
distinguished orator from Nebraska, Mr. Bryan, is not one of 
the 50. s 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I have never heard from that 
side so many compliments for Mr. Bryan. [Laughter.] And I 
never heard that Mr. Bryan claims a place in any organization 
of this kind. 

Mr. SLOAN. And, Mr. Speaker, I never have heard such a 
lack of defense of the peerless leader as I am observing now 
upon that side. [Laughter.] 

ATO BE DARHR; The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expi 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will ask the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr, Stoan] to use some of his time now. 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Diss]. A 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, we have in the past killed this bill. 
Is it two or three times? Somebody tell me how many times 
we have killed it? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman want information in 
reference to that? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The only time the bill came up for consid- 
eration before was on a motion to suspend the rules, and a clean, 
effective, satisfactory majority voted for it, but not quite the 
two-thirds. 

Mr. DIES. My recollection is that I have spoken against it 
twice myself. 

There never was any old reason offered in the House for the 
passage of this bill. It has been up a number of times. Not 
one real reason has ever been offered for its introduction here, 
or any reason offered why we should pass it and make it a law. 
I have heard no new reason offered to-day for its 

There is a reason why you gentlemen ought not to deal with 
this question. Now, these 50 persons are perfect strangers to 
you, most of the time. Of course, my friend Ramey and my 
friend SLaypen and myself understand their writings and paint- 
ings perfectly well; but most of you gentlemen—* honest injun ” 
now—you are about to put your provincial hands to the stamp- 
ing of 50 immortals, when there are not 50 men in the House 
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who have ever read a book or seen a painting written or painted 
by any one of these persons, except it was written by Mr. Roose- 
velt about that bewhiskered bird that cracks nuts in the middle 
of the night. I[Laughter.] And some of us have read The 
New Freedom. [Laughter.] The Members of Congress, most 
of you, come from States which have no person within the limits 
of the State sufficiently erudite to be in this list of immortals, 
from Nebraska, from Texas, from Illinois, from Ohio, from 
Michigan—from Detroit—and also, we are going to put our 

Mr. MADDEN. What about Ford? 

Mr. DIES (continuing). Novitiate hands to the task of plac- 
ing the stamp of immortality on others. 

Do you know, if these gentlemen came in here now, Mr. Sloan 
and Mr. Underwood Johnson—I believe the latter is better 
known than the rest, having lobbied for the bill—unless some- 
body told us they were coming, I would not know them. 
[Laughter.] Of course, my friends RAINEY and SLAYDEN un- 
derstand the question. They have had three years to look 
it up. They have read Who is Who in America, and they know 
these gentlemen. You see when a man puts himself in Who is 
Who, he writes it himself, and that is about the only literary 
product of any of these 50 outside of The New Freedom and the 
bewhiskered bird incident that the gentlemen are familiar with. 

There are some provisions in this bill that have a funny 
sound to me, or rather would have had a funny sound to me 
before I came to Congress. I have learned to accustom myself 
to all sorts of sounds since I have come here. This says: 


matters n 


Of course, the thing would not be entirely what the toadies 
want it to be, unless we can get a scorbutie duke or ramrodded 
count from across the way, and when they bring the aforesaid 
Italian or Frenchman, or whoever they bring over to give added 
respect to the nobility here, they set in to make classes. I can 
see now class No. 1, with Prince So-and-So, or Baron Astor, or 
Sir Hiram Maxim. If they get the Maxims, they ought to put 
Hudson in. He wrote a book called Defenseless America. He 
is an employee of the Du Pont Powder Co. and author of the 
Battle Cry of Peace, that has made more ignorant women and 
little children shudder in this country than anything else. 

Now, right along with that bewhiskered bird, Hudson Maxim, 
with his defenseless America and smokeless powder, ought to 
be nobility. It would be an oversight on the part of gentlemen 
not to put him in there. When they start with these classes, 
of course, first having shown the courtesy to the foreign gentle- 
men to arrange them into class 1, then there should be a different 
distribution of classes. 

Of course if Confucius were living now he would not be in 
it, because he said a man who would not live upon rice and 
use his bended arm for a pillow, that he might apply himself to 
study, was not worthy the name of a scholar. They kicked him 
out in his day, and so they would in this country. If Shakes- 
peare were living now, well—he committed several unpardon- 
able sins, so far as this Congress is concerned, anyway. I recall 
one thing he said: y 

Get thee glass eyes, and like a scurvy politician seem to see things 
thou dost not. 

That would debar Shakespeare. ([Laughter.] If Robert 
Burns were living now—I am told they have practically nothing 
in the library now to remind one of Robert Burns. He certainly 
was so uncouth a man that he, the author of Tam O'Shanter, 
would not be allowed in these 50 immortals. 

You remember he says: 


Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 


[Applause.] 


As bees flee hame wi’ lades o' treasure, 
The minutes wing'd their way wi’ pleasure. 
But pleasures are like ies spread, 

You seize the flow'r, 15 bloom shed; 
Or, like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever. 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place. 

Tied, the tenant of a landlord, to his plow, too poor, too 
neglected by the literary men of his time even to be given a 
place of decency ; not the President of the United States, ex or 
present, not the discoverer of unknown and whiskered birds, 
not the author of the Battle Ory of Peace, but an excise man, 
whose job it was to test the strength and gravity and purity of 
the liquors they drank in merry old Scotland. [Applause.] 
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I do not know; I have been a great reader of books in my time, 
but I confess I have never read anything that has been written 
by any of this aggregation, except the President and the ex- 
President. [Laughter.] 

Now, there was Samuel Johnson, the author of Rasselas and 
other publications that now escape me—— 

A MEMBER. The dictionary! 

Mr. DIES. Yes; he wrote the dictionary, but his Rambler 
was his best work. He said a book was not fit to be read until 
after it had been written more than seven years. The great 
philosopher of France—his name has escaped me; not Mon- 
tesquieu, but Miguel Montaigne, the great philosopher—said it 
was never safe to pronounce greatness upon any man until he 
was dead. 

Now, gentlemen, I could not understand or fully appreciate a 
painting when I see it, or know whether it had been gotten up 
by the O. N. T. Thread Co. or one of these immortals. [Laugh- 
ter.] Here we sit, taking up the time—and I am taking up the 
time—of the American Congress, imitating and toadying to 
foreign institutions, and wanting to reach out and connect Amer- 
icanism with something that is un-American. [Applause.] John 
Randolph of Roanoke, whose liver was somewhat out of fix, 
never said a truer thing than when he said there is a universal 
frailty in human nature, 2 desire to connect yourself with some- 
body that is great. 

There is a spirit of toadyism about this bill. Let these 50 
men elect themselves to immortality as Shakespeare did; as 
Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, did; as Burns, the Scotch 
poet, did, and Gray, the English poet, did, when he wrote his 
Elegy. Let them elect themselves to immortality by writing 
themselves into worthiness of immortality. [Applause.] 

If I were going to put the stamp of my approval on Mr. 
Roosevelt and on Mr. Wilson—two excellent gentlemen [laugh- 
ter]—I would include the entire Cabinet of each one of them. 
What can a President do without his Cabinet? [Laughter.] 
I would get GARNER, of my State, on it. He is on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, that appoints committee assign- 
ments here, [Laughter.] I would like to have the Speaker on 

it. And I regard the ex-Speaker of this House [Mr. Cannon] 
as one of the keenest intellectual blades I have ever known in 
my life. [Applause.] I do not know that anybody can say I 
am toadying to him. [Laughter.] If he does, it would be the 
first time. I regard him as the brightest intellect I have known 
since I have been in Washington, I will say. Why not put him 
in there? You have put in alleged statesmen and politicians 
and people who have painted pictures that you never saw and 
which you would not understand if you did see them; men who 
haye discovered birds with whiskers, that crack nuts all 
through the night, birds that were seen and commented upon 
a hundred years ago by Von Humboldt, of which he has left a 
record for our memory. 

I understand that some of the men who have written books 
and articles in this list have retracted some of their works. 
[Laughter.] I ask, Is the immortality based on the books them- 
selves or on the retractions thereof? [Laughter.] Sometimes 
recantations possess more literary value than the things re- 
canted. I remember Andrew Carnegie protested there was no 
such thing as a trust, but later on he retracted that and organ- 
ized a trust, and now he says there ought not to be such a thing 
as a trust. [Laughter.] e 

This House is a fine body to make laws, to get what is com- 
ing to us in the various bills that have been passed, to see that 
our relatives in the Army and in the Navy are properly taken 
care of, to see that we get what is coming to us for our streams 
and waterways in river and harbor bills, to see to it that the 
people’s money is voted away for this, and that, and the other 
thing. That is our business. We are hard-headed, practical 
men, but we are not judges of what constitutes literary or 
artistic merit. I have not met any literary men in this Congress 
since I have been here. [Laughter.] I have met nobody ex- 
cept, perhaps, Mr. Rarney and Mr. StaypEN who are competent 
to put the stamp of their approval on those who shall go down 
through the ages as “immortals,” whose works should not be 
allowed to die. There are some practical politicians here, but 
no profound literary critics. Some of us read the headlines, 
some of us read the large print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
but this House is not what I should call a literary body. 
{Laughter and applause.] I would not submit to the Congress 
for its approval an article that I expected would make my 
name immortal. [Laughter] 

Of course, there have been some very unfortunate things 
along that line. The French philosopher, Montesquieu, sub- 
mitted his two volumes, from which our existing Government 
is in a large measure taken, the Spirit of the Laws, to three 
friends, and what about it? The whole three agreed unani- 


mously that if he published it he would make an ass of himself 
for all time. [Laughter.] But his egotism, Mr. Speaker, was 
such that he published that work in spite of the unanimous ver- 
dict of his three friends that it was worthless, and it is the only 
thing that he is now remembered by. ‘There are critics in the 
world that could pass upon those who should be immortals; 
but we, gentlemen, who are almost perfect strangers to their 
works and arts, should not attempt to pass upon them. I do not 
think this type of bill should be brought in here. Let these 
gentlemen, taken from three or four States—let Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York stamp them as immortals. Why 
come down here and get provincial persons like myself er pro- 
vincial persons like my friend Garner and my friend SLOAN 
and MARTIN MADDEN, or anybody else nearly, to attempt to do 
it? [Laughter and applause.] 

Why do not they get the State that has produced this wonder- 
ful crop to stamp them? [Laughter.}] It seems that the 48 
States did not do it. The United States did not do it. These 
rare plants of literary genius and works of art; this wonderful 
aggregation were produced in three or four States. Let those 
States under their State laws incorporate them and stamp them. 
But if I, as a Member of Congress, am to vote upon a work of art, 
be it poetry or history or painting, rough though I am, unedu- 
cated, untutored, and provincial as I am, you must trot out 
your poetry and let me hear it read. [{Laughter.] Let the men 
who want this bill bring in a painting and let us see it, and we 
will pass upon it. Of course we are not capable of doing it. 
We would not know whether it was one of Gussy GARDNER'S 
preparedness maps or a painting by one of the distinguished 
Members of this organization. [Laughter.] 

But before I vote for it, not knowing a person in this list and 
never having read anything written by one of them that is 
worthy to be perpetuated as a work of literature—I say that ad- 
visedly ; I do not know a thing written by a man in this list 
that will go ringing down the corridors of time as great litera- 
ture. As long as they print the Bible, the works of Shakespeare 
and Bunyan, and sop's Fables men will never stop to read 
much of the writings written by those who constitute these 
50 so-called immortals. [Applause.] I suppose when we be- 
come sufliciently effete, if they will print some of this stuff in 
large headlines and run it in the current daily papers we will 
read the headlines in regard to it, but never unless something 
of that kind occurs; and I say it, meaning just what I say, I 
am not competent to pass upon the literary merits of any man. 
I would take Burns and Esop's Fables and Shakespeare and the 
Bible and I would stop there, and if I were a hermit and going 
to live in a cell, as sometimes I wish I was, I would not want 
much else than the Bible and Shakespeare and Burns and 
Asop's Fables to make my shelf a library. I am not competent 
to pass on the works of these gentlemen. I do not know them. 
I do not know their works. I do not know anybody who knows 
enough to do so, unless it is my friend Rarney or my friend Stax- 
DEN, and if they know anything about it they do you wrong not 
to tell you what they know about it. [Laughter.] 

Of course, if we are going to put in the names of any poli- 
ticians, why, I would select three men who I think have done 
more useful work here since I have been a Member of Congress 
than any other three men in the House, barring the Speaker. 
You always want to take consideration of the men in power, of 
course. But Ben Jounson, of Kentucky, saved about $2,000,000 
to the Federal Government. CLYDE TavENNER showed that the 
greedy hands of the men who would profit by it were behind the 
preparedness movement. The other gentleman's name will come 
to me in a moment. Oh, yes; Judge Witherspoon, now deceased, 
who proved that the American Navy was second in the world. 
[Applause.] Put their names in. Put in the names of men who 
stand here in an unpopular cause and who are the champions of 
what they conceive to be right. Do not wait until such a man 
gets elected to some big office to put in his name. 

Now, with all due respect to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson, it 
takes the very best that is in any man to read anything that 
either one of them ever wrote. Their works are tremendously 
profound, punctuated with erudition. They tell us of great 
makers of States and the destinies of nations, but a man has got 
to drink coffee every 15 minutes if he sits up at night to read 
them, I will tell you that. [Laughter.] Moreover, they are 
both young men, in their prime. They are seeing things differ- 
ently now than they saw them when they wrote those books. I 
am afraid we ought to hesitate in writing them down as im- 
mortals, for they may retract the balance of what they have 
said before this bill finally passes. [Laughter.] Think of 
putting the stamp of the American Nation on men and calling 
them immortals while they are holding office and alive and kick- 
ing around. Why, they may disgrace themselves utterly before 
they die. We all have self-respect. We know that we do not 
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know scarcely anything about a majority of these men. We are 


offering here to put the stamp of our approval- by our vote 


“aye on men whom we know nothing about, who have written 
artides in uplift magazines that we have never read, or who 
have painted paintings that we never see, and whose meed, 
whose equipment for immortality is utterly and absolutely un- 
known to us, and I suspect is unknown to a great many other 
people; in fact, all other people. I am not making this speech 
for distribution. I am not making this speech to be funny. I 
am not making this speech in order to parade myself as a 
plebeian, as a Democrat, as an American. I make it because I 
get sick and tired of this spirit of toadyism that asks the 
American Congress to put the brand of immortality on men 
whom we know nothing about. You might as well select a com- 
mittee of pork packers to pass on the works of art of ancient 
Greece and Rome. [Laughter,] 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speuker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. 
ested in the remarks of my friend the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Des} and my other friend the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stoan]. I do not know but they have ridiculed this bill 
out of the House. I wish I had one-hundredth part of the 
power that either of the gentlemen has on that line, because 
perhaps I might be able at least to bruise their heels while they 
would bruise my head. But, all said and done, what is this 
bill? The names have been read. Here is one power that is 
given: 

Src. 2. That the purposes of this corporation are and shall be the 
furtherance of the interests of literature and: the fine arts. 

Then they have the power to receive bequests, if anybody is 
wise enough or foolish enough to make any bequests to them. 

„There is no world but this in the vast universe. Men may 
talk about suns and planets and comets and all that kind of 
thing, but there is no world but this.“ “How do you know?” 
“ I have never been on any of them.” Gentlemen have ridiculed 
the names of men here. Well, there are many of them whom I 
never met. I have had much pleasure, however, in reading the 
productions of William Dean Howells. I have had much pleas- 
ure in reading the graphic and virile descriptions in the Win- 
ning of the West, by our late President. I have had much 
pleasure in reading the works ef Mark Twain. Ah, the gentle- 
man from Texas and the gentleman from Nebraska never heard 
tell of Mark Twain. 

Mr. DIES. Is the name of Mark Twain or Samuel Clemens 
in that list? 

Mr. CANNON. I thought he was a member of it. 

Mr. DIES. He is dead. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but was he not one of them? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He was a member of this organization. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. If this organization was in full swing when 
Mark Twain was on earth, why do you want to give it a new 
lease of life? Let it go on the life that Mark gave it. 

Mr. CANNON. You indorse Mark Twain, do you not? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I indorse any good man after he is dead. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. I indorsed the gentleman both 
times while he was living, and that is the difference [Laughter 
and applause.]} 

Now, you go along further. Hamilton Mabie, of New Jersey; 
Thomas Nelson Page, of the District of Columbia, now our 
diplomatie representative abroad. I like Thomas Nelsen Page 
and I believe I have read everything he has ever written, to my 
entertainment. HENRY Carnot Londz, Senator Loper, one of the 
most virile writers of biography of great men and of history 
that has lived upon this continent. So, after all, there is here 
and there a grain of wheat. I might read further. Andrew 
Dickson White—Dr. White, of Cornell—eminent in diplomacy 
and scientifie attainments, eminent from every standpoint. 

Most of these people, if they do not trot in that class—and I 
can not say how many do have the right to trot in that class— 
shall they be ridiculed: because, as I look through my gimlet hole 
at the universe, whether it be of literature or art, the size of 
it is aceording to the range of my vision. [Applause.] 

Now, I have the highest respect for these gentlemen; but, gen- 
tlemen, take the National Academy of Science. Great Heavens! 
I can appreciate it, although what I do not know about science 
and literature would make a book. Let us be honest and square. 
My primary education was gotten before I was 13 in a little log 
schoolhouse. If I am educated at all, it is by virtue of my ex- 
perience in reading sinee I arrived at the age of 21. I am not 
educated greatly. I can prove that by these reporters here 
when I revise my remarks, or, if not, by the typesetters at the 
Government Printing Office, for I can not correctly punctuate a 
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half a dozen sentences to save my life. Oh, yes; I know what a 
comma is, and I know what a period is, and I know what a dash 
is, and I know what an interrogation point is; and there it ceases. 
That interrogation point is very useful to me in punctuation, and 
I would like to put it in the brain of gentlemen in these two 
magnificent speeches, so full of wit and ridicule. Why? Oh, 
gentlemen, we have got to take something on trust; we have got 
to admit that somebody in the wide world is wise besides our- 
selves. We would not get along very well if we did not. Let me 
give you some of my experience with these men. Did gentlemen 
here ever know Prof. Langley, late head of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, who was succeeded by Mr. Walcott? He was an old 
bachelor and college professor, although I do not know what col- 
lege he was connected with. I had the honor at that time to be 
at the head of the Committee on Appropriations, and when the 
estimates would come up Prof. Langley would come in-to explain 
them. Let me give you a little thing that happened in the ap- 
propriation room. He had gone through the estimates, and then 
E said, “ Professor, is there anything else you want to say?” I 
hat learned to have a very high respeet for his scientific attain- 
ments, his industry, and his ability. He said, “ Yes, Mr. Can- 
Nox; I would like $10,000.” I said, What for?“ He said, “ To 
experiment in inventing a flying machine.” “Great Heavens,” 
I said, a flying machine, to ride up in the air.” He said, Now, 
Mr. Ca x NON, look here. I don’t wonder at that, because you have 
not given the subject any investigation. Is not a bird heavier 
than the air? Is not the eagle who soars above in the sunlight 
heavier than the air?” “Yes,” I said. Don't you think we 
could devise a machine by which the human animal can navigate 
the air?” He did not have to make any more speeches, but the 
subcommittee agreed to it and the full committee agreed to it. 
Then he said further, I want $5,000 to found an astrophysical 
laboratory.” I said. What is that?” He said, “You know 
what physical is?” Isaid, Les.“ Tou know what astral is?” 
T said, Somebody told me once it was something about the 
stars.” He said, “Mr. Cannon, through all the ages we have 
had people who have studied the heavens, and we want to study 
the influence of the sun on the earth’s atmosphere and upon 
the earth.” I said, “ Five thousand dollars isn’t much. You 
want to make a little laboratory?” He said, Tes.“ I said, “Is 
that all?” He said. No; there is another very important thing, 
and that is the study of the rays of light beyond the red.” I 
said, “ Great Heavens.” [Laughter.] “Are there any rays of 
light beyond the red?” I knew about orange and green and blue 
and the other colors of the spectrum. Well,” he said, “there 
are. L do not know how many, but in the future—I may not live 
to see it—but it may revolutionize the world.” 

Well, that went in, and you ought to have seen the magazines 
and the newspapers, and some of them had almost as much 
power as the gentleman from Nebraska and the gentleman from 
Texas: “An astrophysical laboratory.” Going to fly like a 
bird.“ Well it did not deter me. I had been ridiculed and 
cartooned, and I rather liked it, because it gave me a notoriety 
for profanity and wickedness. [Laughter and applause.] 

Well, you know that man did construct a machine, put it on 
a scow, and went down the Potomac River. It did fly for a 
minute; it did fiy, but the engine was imperfect. He was the 
discoverer; and then the Yankee Wrights caught on to it a 
little later and improved the engine, and you now have the 
aeroplane. It is the same plan exactly. But, gentlemen, after 
all, if we are to legislate upon what we know absolutely, each 
man giving advice—and there are 425 of us—if we have to 
get around and can not take anything from anyone but from 
each other, we would not have much legislation. 

Now, you talk about art. I do not know much about art; 
and you talk about literature, and I do not know much about 
that; but I want to tell you that when we are dead and gone, 
most of us—and that especially applies te me—Indiana’s favor- 
ite poet, James Whitcomb Riley, will live. [Applause.] Mr. 
Speaker, once when the Clover Club, during the days of the 
World’s Fair, came to Chicago a man who is now dead, then 
the head of the Chicago Record-Herald, entertained the club, 
and I had the honor of being present. There was present also 
Oglesby, Henry Watterson, George F. Root, the mah who com- 
posed the music for the songs during the war and since, and a 
great many others. We had a great time. While we were 
drinking water—it was colored a little bit—Mr. Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, the actor, who was there, got up, with his swallow-tail 
coat on—and he looked just as he always did on the stage—and 
he gave just a little twist to his hair and then recited, “ Good-by, 
Jim; take keer o’ yourself.” And when he had finished that 
recital Henry Watterson jumped up from his. seat and ran to 
him and put his arms around his neck and, with tears stream- 
ing out of his eyes, said, My God, say it again, say it again; 
say it all night!” [Applause and laughter.] They put every- 
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body down who was called on; but finally, just after the inci- 
dent closed, I was called on, and I had sense enough not to try 
to talk long, but they let me talk long enough to say one sen- 
tence. I said, “I have paid many, many dollars to listen to 
you, Mr. Sol Smith Russell, and I never knew before how you 
were made up. God made you up.” [Applause.] 

Now. then, take art. I do not know how many of you gen- 
tlemen have gone out to the western end of this Capitol and seen 
on the wall that picture entitled “ Westward the Star of Em- 
pire Takes its Way.” A great artist, I do not now recall his 
name—I am like my friend, I can not call his name—painted 
that picture on the wall. There it is. It represents the pioneer 
from the Atlantic coast on his way westward. There are the 
steer and the mule hitched up together; there is the woman with 
the babe in her arms, sitting in the wagon; there is the little 
grave by the side of the road; and there is the pioneer with his 
coon-skin cap and the little boy with his coon-skin cap, the 
grandson or the son, carrying a rifle, followed by the faithful 
dog; another stands upon the mountain and looks to the west- 
ward. Ah, Mr. Speaker, I was a part of that picture in a way, 
and by that I mean that I experienced most that it represented 
in the pioneer days, and as I looked upon that picture the first 
time, though I am not given much to tears, I caught myself 
crying; and during all the years since I have never glanced 
toward it without saying to myself, “God bless the man who 
painted that picture.” [Applause.] 

Take the statue by French of the Minute Man at Concord. 
Who is French? Why, since Saint Gaudens, French is, in my 
judgment, the greatest living sculptor. He is a great man; Saint 
Gaudens was a great man. Take Saint Gaudens's statue of 
Lincoln as it stands In Lincoln Park at Chicago, in all its 
majesty. No American can look upon it without being a better 
man, a more patriotic man. Then, you have great architects. 
“Well,” you say, “are not some of them fools?” Yes; but 1 
will tell you what is a fact. These architects and “ literorians,” 
as u constituent of mine called them once, have not any monop- 
oly on foolishness. [Applause and laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, two great speeches—there have 
been more than that—but, at least, two great speeches were 
made to-day, both by one man. It has been really a great day 
for the individual membership of this House. Through the 
versatility of the Member from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] we have 
had a fresh view of the great Lincoln. Among the many fine 
things said by him in the address on this bill now before us I 
think the most significant was that reference to Sol Smith 
Russell. It reminded me of Mathew Arnold, the great English 
writer, the son of the great Dr. Thomas Arnold, when he visited 
this country, made a trip to Chicago and was there given u 
dinner. Among other things he said on that occasion was the 
following: “I have not come to see the great acres of the West, 
nor the skyscrapers of your great cities; I have come to see 
the author of Little Boy Blue?” [Applause.] That is an ex- 
pression of the estimate of n great mind upon the value of let- 
ters, It was the same Mathew Arnold who in that masterful 
essay, “Culture and anarchy,” made the statement that the 
greatness of a nation is not a marketable quantity, that it can 
not be bought and sold, that it has no commercial value put 
upon it. The greatness of a nation must consist in a spiritual 
condition of that nation as expressed in art and letters. [Ap- 
plause.| He also added that if a nation would prove that it is 
great it will show its appreciation of that element of greatness, 
It is now pertinent to ask what is our attitude as a Nation 
toward these higher qualities. I had hoped that the opposition 
that has developed here would not develop, not because there is 
any reason for me to say that men ought not to take a position 
as they have, but because it might classify the Nation before 
the world as not appreciating these things that are worth while. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I appreciate the situation of the opposition. I 
yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Might not some of us so appreciate art and 
letters as not to be willing to undertake to incorporate the 
greatness of it? 

Mr. FESS. The purpose of this bill is to give a legal entity 
to a group that can promulgate the interests of art and litera- 
ture. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me in order to ask him a question? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. : ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As suggested by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Suerrey], might not some of us appreciate educa- 


non 50 greatly as to refuse to incorporate an educational insti- 
on? . 

Mr. FESS. I think it is a very apt question and a complete 
answer. What I had in mind was this: That if we desire to 
promulgate letters and art we ought not to refuse to give this 
purpose a legal entity by which this sort of interest in our 
country can be furthered. 

When you charge that it is trying to make 50 men immortal, 
certainly that is an unfair statement. You can not incorporate 
without having incorporators, and this is purely an arbitrary 
number, and it is not to be a fixed number except as to regu- 
lar members. There is a provision here to increase the mem- 
bership by adding associate members to any limit, and the 
question that we have to answer is, Do we, as a Nation, favor 
promulgating the interests in literature and in art? If we do, 
this is one way it must be done. A famous English writer 
sneeringly asked back in the twenties, “ Who reads an American 
book?” He meant to make sport of American literature. The 
inference was that we were nothing but money grabbers. We 
have so been held by the old countries, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. May I have just a minute more? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I will extend the time of the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. When the question was asked, “Who reads au 
American book?” that was a suggestion, as I just said, that we 
had no interest in letters, and it was an English criticism whien 
from a literary standpoint was hurtful. That question was at 
last answered by Ralph Waldo Emerson in that famous address 
of his entitled“ The American Scholar.“ And I wish that the 
friends of the opposition to this proposal would refresh their 
memories by reading that great treatise on the proper appre- 
ciation of what American letters and art should be in the coun- 
try. Ralph Waldo Emerson's “ American Scholar,” which was 
our declaration of independence in the matter of literature 
compelled forelgn recognition, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My colleague has been on the faculty of 
a college which has granted honorary degrees. Was the ques- 
tion of the geographical residence of a man upon whom those 
degrees were conferred ever considered? 

Mr. FESS. I will answer my friend, that would be totally 
out of place, because honors are not granted in that way. They 
know neither geography nor sectionalism—only achievement in 
their particular field of activity. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Was net your institution, referred to by the 
gentleman from Ohio, a coeducational institution? 

Mr. FESS. It is a coeducational Institution, 
in eliminating all discrimination in education. 

Mr. SLOAN. Why do you not make the society a coeduca- 
tional one? 

Mr. FESS. ‘This is not to exclude any particular people. The 
gentleman spoke of Miss Willard, whose statue graces the hall 
out here. That was after she was gone. And the gentleman 
asks why certain other persons are not here. This group is 
not to exclude so much as to include. No particular person or 
persons are excluded. It is simply to meet necessary conditions 
to give a group of people interested in letters and art a legal 
entity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Quis]. - 


[Mr. QUIN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] if he is ready to take advantage of the five 
minutes? I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I had not expected to have time 
yielded to me, although I am in favor of the bill. I think gen- 
tlemen misapprehend a little bit what the bill is. This is not a 
selection by Congress of 50 gentlemen, celebrated in either art 
or literature, for the purpose of organizing them into a body 
corporate. The selection was made by the society growing up 
as a voluntary organization, They do not ask to have themselves 
called “immortals.” They only ask to have this society incorpo- 
rated under the name which they now have, and gentlemen on 
the floor and elsewhere have pointed ridicule at them as“ im- 
mortals,” beeause these gentlemen recognize the fact—not 
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claimed by the persons themselves, but recognized by their 
erlttes—that this body does constitute the cream in America of 
[Applause.] 


art and literature of living men, 
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And, after all, we are a young country. We have not yet 
attained the heights either in art or literature; we have not yet 
developed as have the older countries; but we are due to make 
the deyelopment and reach the highest crest that the world 
has ever seen both in art and literature. [Applause.] And we 
ought to do everything within our power to excite the ambition 
of men to do well; to excite the ambition of those who seek to 
excel either in art or in writing. And we can do it probably no 
better, so far as the General Government is concerned, than in 
permitting the creation of an organization which every young 
writer, which every young artist, will see before him all the 
time in the determination that, if possible, he shall reach the 
goal of his ambition by being admitted to membership, not be- 
cause of wealth, not because of influence, but because of deeds 
done, works well executed. _[Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time did the gentle- 
man use? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Four minutes. 
The gentleman yields pack one minute? 


Mr. CALDWELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Strayven] a question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I would like to know what scheme was 


used in placing in order the names of these gentlemen? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that there seems 
to be a misconception in regard to the bill. We are not passing 
upon the relative merits of any painter, sculptor, or literary 
man. This is already an organization of the most distinguished 
living artists and writers. All that they ask of the American 
Congress is that they be incorporated; that they be granted a 
charter coming from the National Government. The associa- 
tion has been in existence for a number of years, and it is one 
of many institutions of like nature which have asked for char- 
ters from the Government. 

I have here a list of 21 learned and scientific associations 
chartered by Congress, some of them—three of them—chartered 
within the last three years. I never heard the question of mem- 
bership raised in regard to it, or the question of its succession. 
And I want to say in this connection that there is not a man 
of any literary or artistic worth who would accept membership 
of this kind if he were forced upon that body by an act of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has used two minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Sroax] use some of his time? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
way] is recognized for five minutes. 


Ir. CARAWAY addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Speaker, I did not anticipate saying 
anything upon this bill. I regret that some arguments have been 
advanced and have receive some applause in the House. The 
first argument advanced is of a sectional character—that some 
States have no incorporators and others have them in too great 
numbers. Talent and distinction.can not be determined by State 
or geographical lines. 

The next argument is rather arbitrary-—that the incorporators 
and their successors are a body of “immortals.” That is purely 
an arbitrary characterization. There are no facts to sustain 
any such argument or to support any such fanciful description. 
I shall support this bill for the reason that I believe the people 
of a Republic are entitled to all the agencies that make for art 
and literature that the subjects of an empire are entitled to. 
{Applause.] I believe that a democracy should have all the op- 
portunities and benefits afforded by a monarchy; that no oppor- 
tunities and facilities of culture are too good for the American 
people. [Applause.] 

I may not know all of the incorporators, but this confession 
is rather a reflection upon my intelligence than upon the ability 
-and fitness of the incorporators. [Applause.] 

I should hope, gentlemen of the House, that our Republic in 
its development might stimulate art more than it has done. I 
would like much to see an appropriation made by Congress at 
some opportune time, not exceeding annually a certain sum, 
for the purchase of art for the benefit of all the people of this 
country who may visit this great Capital. All capitals of the 
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world are doing it for their people; why should not we do it for 
our people? 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have only three minutes. 

Mr, CLINE. They do not limit it to 50, do they; it is an 
open contest for everybody? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course, and I will say to the gentle- 
man that I do not think this is limited to 50 incorporators. The 
associate members are not limited. I will say further that if any 
worthy man is rejected, his name will survive nevertheless. 
Some gentleman has suggested a similar organization in France. 
Some who have been rejected by that organization have written 
themselves high on the scroll of fame, and this Congress ean 
make no incorporation capable of limiting the achievements of 
apt Hage [Applause. ] 

r. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, how many more speeches has the 
We ee from Texas? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have 10 minutes remaining, and I expect 
to yield 3 to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] and use T 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has 9 minutes 
and the gentleman from Nebraska 7 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I have only one speech. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, after what has been al- 
ready said on this bill, and especially the remarkable speech 
made by the most distinguished and venerable gentleman from 
Ilinois, who so long presided over this House, I feel as if I 
ought not to ask the indulgence of the House even for three 
minutes, and yet I can not forego it because I have considerable 
interest in this bill. I profess to no special knowledge in art, 
and certainly I do not set myself up as having special qualifica- 
tion in literature. At the same time, I think the bill ought to be 
considered on its merits in all seriousness. When I listened to 
what was said by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] and 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] I could not but 
feel that if I attributed to them the ignorance that they pro- 
fess with reference to the merits of the gentlemen who are 
named in this bill, I would have their delegations down on me 
at once as offering an insult to their States. If the Members of 
this House do not know the most of the men named in this bill 
it is time that they retired and went back to school. I do not 
believe it; I do not think it for a moment. These gentlemen 
have not been selected by themselves and they will not be se- 
lected by this House, but they have been selected temporarily 
by the men who work along with them in this particular line. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I can not yield, I have only three 
minutes. I do not wish to yield to my facetious friend from 
Nebraska, for I want to say something serious about this matter. 
We may or may not incorporate this association, but we can not 
stifle their existence entirely. We can hinder them in the 
progress of arts and letters by preventing their association and 
preventing their receiving the funds for the promotion of arts 
and literature, but we can not stamp out of existence entirely 
their organization, They have asked simply for the privilege of 
being recognized as an American institution, an American or- 
ganization, and this small boon ought to be granted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] yield half a minute to answer a question, 
so as to give me a little information? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, ADAMSON. I have heard objections to this bill upon 
the ground of limitation to the number of immortals, and I want 
to ask the gentleman from Nebraska if the terms of the bill will 
not permit these immortal incorporators to establish branch 
offices in different parts of the country and thus meet that 
objection? 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, I regret to answer the gentleman 
by saying that the bill does not allow the establishment of any 
branch offices. It is exclusive; it applies to the northeastern 
section of the United States, to 50 members, and no more. I 
regret the fact that gentleman pleading for art and literature 
here have come before this body and said this bill does not con- 
fine the membership to 50. It plainly does. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is there anything to hinder 50 other gentle- 
men celebrated in art and letters from forming themselves into 
an association and asking for incorporation? Is there anything 
to prevent them from doing that? 
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Mr. SLOAN. I want to read what the bill says about how 
many members shall be selected. Section 3 says: 

That the American Academy of Arts and Letters shall consist of not 
more than 50 regular members. 

Yet gentlemen come before you and have said that it is not 
limited to 50 members. True, it does say something about as- 
sociate members, but I trust that the gentlemen who talked 
about associate members will not attempt to insult the intelli- 
gence of anybody in this House by saying that an associate 
member is a member who enters on full equality, with power 
to vote and power to aid in filling vacanies, such as regular 
members have. 

Now, then, I want to answer the gentleman from Connecticut 
IMr. Trrson]. There is no reason why any body of men 
throughout the United States; or of women, or of men and 
women, if arts and letters are concerned, would not have the 
right to associate themselves together and call themselves any 
name they see fit, and any State in this Union could permit 
them to become incorporated. But if this Congress gives to 
these 50 men the right to the name “American Academy of 
Arts and Letters,” then no other body of men in the North, in 
the East, the South, or the West, or in the Northeast, can estab- 
lish an academy under that name. It gives the exclusive right 
to these people in one-sixteenth part of the area of this great 
Nation, and less than one-third of the population, to the sole 
use and control of the designation “American.” If opportunity 
presents, I shall submit an amendment to cali this “An Academy 
of Northeastern Americans.” 

Mr. TILSON. Could not a new group call themselves the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters? 

Mr. SLOAN. They might say that, but I think a great deal 
of that word “ American,” and I think I am broad enough to 
understand that it covers everything from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, that it includes not only Nebraska and California, 
but the nutmeg State, but that it should not be confined to a 
nutmeg community. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN, Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think this bill ought to 
be founded on the principle of the Federal reserve act, and 
the country divided into 12 districts? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not, but I want it to be American. I 
want it to be open to men and women from every State in this 
Union. I should regret if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] saw fit to say that the only woman entitled to be an 
immortal is dead, in view of the many living splendid intel- 
lectual genuises among the American womanhood of to-day, or 
that there is not one fit to associate herself with these 50. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
will admit that it is necessary to specify the names of some 
individuals if you are going to incorporate the society at all. 

Mr. SLOAN, Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The same as it is necessary in 
the incorporation of any company to name certain specific in- 
corporators. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, yes; that is elementary. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That seems to be the only objec- 
tion the gentleman has to this. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, no; I have been giving my objections during 
the afternoon. The gentleman evidently was not present all the 
time. I object principally to the fact that here are 50 men 
named in one-sixteenth part of the United States, representing 
less than one-third of the population of the United States, who 
ask us to give our sanction to their exclusive appropriation and 
control for all time of the name “American Academy of Arts and 
Letters.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. x 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman has just made a statement 
that they have neyer found a woman worthy to associate with 
this organization? 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, I made no such statement as that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, that they had not associated one 
with it. 


Mr. SLOAN. They have not associated any woman in the 
list embodied in this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. While living, Julia Ward Howe was a 
member. 3 

Mr. SLOAN.: She was, but is not now. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; she is not. She is now in the choir of 
“ Immortelles,” as I have heard some one say, 


Mr. SLOAN. And is it not a reflection upon the womanhood 
of America that Julia Ward Howe is left, so far as this list is 
concerned, without one successor in all the broad expanse of this 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? . 

The SPEAKER. Six minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, in six minutes it is quite impos- 
sible for me to say what I had hoped to say. A 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest to him 
that we have an American Academy of Sciences? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I havea list of all such chartered bodies, aud 
I am going to call attention to that list. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
now in reply to the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio, und 
I wish the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] would give his 
attention to it, that Congress has chartered a number of bodies 
of scientific and learned men upon whom it has conferred the 
privilege of writing themselves down as of this or that American 
Society. There is, for example, the American Academy of Rome, 
the American Cross of Honor, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and the American Numismatic Association—— 

Mr. MANN. We just incorporated a few years ago a sister 
association to this. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman permit me right there? 
Would it be possible to incorporate a society and suit these 
gentlemen with a similar bill to this without putting a hundred 
million names in it? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I think not. . 

The sectional idea as advanced here is not only absurd but 
untrue, Many of these gentlemen named in this bill had their 
birthplaces and former residences in the South, and some were 
born in the West. They came from across the continent—Cali- 
fornia, clean across, embracing Louisiana and Missouri and 
other States. They were not rich. Few artists and authors 
are; and so, when they had to make their living in the trade 
for which they were best suited, in which they had shown skill, 
they naturally went to the market for their services. Now, 
we may inveigh against the conditions as much as we please, 
but we know, as a matter of fact, that the bulk of the popula- 
tion is in the Northeast, that the publishers are there, that the 
market for the work that these gentlemen have to sell is to be 
found there. And the charge that it is an aristocratic body 
is too ridiculous to endure for a moment. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that in the county of your residence was 
born one of the most eminent literary men ever produced, one 
of the strongest and ablest. and most robustly American, Mr. 
Samuel Clemens, better known as “ Mark Twain.” [Applause.] 
William Dean Howells, the dean of this corps of literary men, 
was born the son of a country editor, in humble circumstances, 
in the State of Ohio, and never had the privilege of a college, 
never, perhaps, had the money to go to college to get the ad- 
vantages of a thorough and systematic training. And yet, hav- 
ing genius, he has worked his way to the head of the profession. 
Augustus Thomas, also of Missouri, born in rather humble cir- 
cumstances, once a page in the Senate, is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished dramatist in this country. St. Gaudens, the great 
sculptor, was the son of an Irish shoemaker in the city of New 
York. Aristocracy? Have gentlemen reached the conclusion 
deliberately that our democracy is to be obscured and that to 
be a democrat is to be denied the right to achieve greatness and 
acquire eminence? If so, gentlemen, then your democracy is 
not what I thought it to be; it is not the opportunity of the 
people born in humble walks of life. That is not democratic. 
That would be exclusive. That is intended to excinde some 
people and is most undemocratic. If the arguments of gen- 
tlemen against this bill mean anything, it means that one may 
be a democrat while ignorant and obscure, but that he becomes 
an aristocrat the moment he does a great work and his genius 
is recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a curious misconception in the mind of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] and my colleague 
[Mr. Dues] as to what the purpose of the bill is. They speak 
as if we were passing upon the relative merits of the painters, 
sculptors, architects, and book writers who are members of the 
academy. We are doing nothing of the sort. The only question 
we are called upon to consider is whether we shall grant this 
association, already in existence, composed of distinguished 
citizens, the right to be incorporated in this way. 

These members of the Aeademy of Arts and Letters are work- 
men. They are creative artists. They serve the people as well 
and more enduringly, no doubt, than any Member of this House, 


1916. 


They 
ure not distinguished because they belong to this association, 
but they are in it because they were previously distinguished. 
They are, I repeat, workmen, the very greatest in their lines, 
and membership in this association is an inspiration to greater 


They are put in this position because of their distinction. 


effort, [Applause.] 

St. Gaudens, the genius of obscure origin, wrought wonder- 
fully, but did not live long enough to enjoy the fruits of his 
fame. Yet, Mr. Speaker, he had recognition, for men of genius 
are not controlled by mean jealousies. They are not ungrateful 
to their fellow workmen, who, in the language of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, now minister from the United States to the Nether- 
lands, “ enrich the world by giving an enduring life to thoughts, 
emotions, ideals, characters, which are in themselves strong 
and clear and beautiful enough to be immortalized by art’s 
Immortal praise.” 

When Van Dyke uttered these eloquent words he was acting 
as spokesman for the National Institute of Arts and Letters, an 
association of men like unto those who ask a charter for the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, and who are in some 
cases the same men. 

St. Gaudens was dead, but his memory lived, and these gen- 
tlemen, who have been sneered at as “ aristocrats,” were honor- 
ing the son of the shoemaker by handing to his son their great 
medal. : 

Nothing can be so absurd as the talk of aristocracy about a 
body which is not sectional or partisan and which has no classes 
except. those of brains and capacity for work. They propose to 
serve the people and will go on serving them, whether you grant 
or withhold the charter they ask. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Debate is exhausted. The only question is on 
agrecing to amendments, Of course, they have a right to offer 
amendments, but not discuss them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 

Mr. MANN, I suppose there is no objection to formal com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The motion was to substitute a former Senate 
bill. 

Mr. MANN, That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUD- 
DLESTON] will send his amendment up, and the Clerk will report 
the same. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3—— 

The SPEAKER. 
read “line 2.“ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the amendment proposed? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
shall then find out where it belongs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Da 1, line 3, after the word “assembled,” strike out all the re- 
mainder of said paragraph down to and including the word “ Letters,” 
on line 3 of page 3, being all the remainder of section 1 of the bill, and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: That the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters is hereby incorporated; that the governor of each 
of the States of the United States shall be authorized to appoint one 
member on a board of control of said corporation, and his successor and 
successors. 8 i 

The SPEAKER. The trouble probably is that the gentleman 
has one print of this bill, while we have got another here. Does 
this come in where the gentleman from Alabama wants it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that amendment is laid on the table, 
that carries the bill with it? < 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, is the amendment not 
debatable? 

Mr. MANN. The debate is exhausted on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The debate is exhausted, and the motion of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] is not debat- 
able. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was engaged in conversation here and did 
not catch the character of the amendment. What is the status 
if the amendment is laid on the table? 

The SPEAKER. It kills the bill. The motion to table, if it 
carries, kills the bill. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table. x 


The Clerk says that the nmendment ought 


We 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ noes ” seemed to have it. é 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I call for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 78. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. will wait until the Chair 
has announced the result. The ayes are 39 on the motion to 
table and the noes are 78. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I make the point, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON] makes the point that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, does this vote now occur on 
the passage of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No; on the motion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] to table the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], which is prac- 
tically a vote on the bill—that is, it has the same effect if it 
carries, 

Mr. MANN. 
forever. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to lay 
the umendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


It is a motion practically to put it to sleep 


Hvppieston] on the table. 


The Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 82, nays 179, 


answered “ present“ 5, not voting 167, as follows: 


YEAS—82, 
Abercrombie Finley Jacoway Rubey 
Aiken Garner Keatin Rucker 
Almon Garrett Kincheloe Russell, Mo. 
Bailey Glass King Shackleford 
Bell Godwin, N. C. Lee Shallenberger 
Blackmon Gordon Lenroot Sisson 
Booher Gray, Ala Lloyd Sloan 
Buchanan, Tex. Gray, Ind McClintic Stafford 
Burke Tard McLemore Steagall 
Callaway Harrison ys Steele, Iowa 
Caraway Hastings Moon ‘Tavenner 
Cline Hayden Moss, Ind. Taylor, Ark. 
Connelly Heflin Nicholls, S. C. Thomas 
Cramton Helgesen Nolan Thompson 
Crisp Helm Park Tribble 
Curry ensley uin Venable 
Davis, Tex Holland mseyer Vinson 

ies Howard Rayburn Wingo 

Doughton Howell Reavis Wise 
Edwards Huddleston Reilly 
Ellsworth Hull, Tenn. Rouse 

NAYS—179. 
Adair Estopinal Konop Riordan 
Adamson vans Kreider Rodenberg 
Alexander Farley Lafean Rogers 
Austin Ferris La Follette Schall 
Barkley Fess Lesher Scott, Mich. 
Barnhart Focht Lieb herwood 
Beakes Forney Lindbergh Shouse 
Britt ‘OSS Linthicum Siegel 
Britten Foster London ims 
Browne Fuller 22 Sinnott 
Browning Gallagher Lou Slayden 
Buchanan, III. Gandy McArthur Smith, Idaho 
Burgess Gard McCulloch Smith, Mich. 
Caldwell Glynn McGillicuddy Smith, Minn. 
Cannon Graham McKellar Smith, Tex. 
Capstick Green, lowa McKinley Steenerson 
Carew Greene, Mass, McLaughlin Stephens, Cal. 
Carlin Greene, Vt. Madden Stephens, Nebr. 
Cary Gre Mann Sterling 
Charles Hadie: Mapes Stone 
Chure Hamil Martin Sulloway 
Clark, Fla Haugen Matthews Sumners 
Conry Hawle: Miller, Del. Sutherland 
Cooper, Ohio Helvering er, Minn. Sweet 
Cooper, Wis. Hernandez Mondell Switzer 
Copley Hicks Montague Taggart 
Costello Hinds Moores, Ind. Tague 
Cox Hollingsworth Morgan, Okla. Temple 
Crosser Hood Mott Tillman 
Dale, Vt Hughes Neely Tilson 
Dallinger Hull, Iowa Norton Tinkham 
Danforth Humphreys, Miss. Oldfield Towner 
Darrow Hutchinson Olney Treadway 
Davis, Minn. Igoe Overmyer, Volstead 
Dempsey James Padgett Walsh 
Denison Johnson, Ky. Paige, Mass. Wason 
Dill Johnson, S. Dak. Peters Watson, Pa. 
Dillon Johnson, Wash. Phelan Watson, Va. 
Dixo Kahn Platt Wheeler 
Doolittie Kearns Porter Williams, T. S. 
Doremus Keister Pratt Williams, Ohio 
Dowell Kennedy, Iowa Rainey Winslow 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Raker Woods, Iowa 

ton Kettner Randall Young, N. Dak. 

Esch Key, Ohio Ricketts 
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ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 


Fields Humphrey, Wash. Mudd Swift 
Guernsey 
NOT VOTING—167. 
Allen Dupré Kitchin Roberts, Mass. 
Anderson Hagan Langley ev. 
Anthony Eagle Lazaro we 
Ashbrook Edmonds Lehlbach Rowland 
Aswell Emerson Lever Russell, Ohio 
Ayres Fairchild ` Lewis bath 
Bacharach Farr Liebel Sanford 
Barchfeld Fitzgerald Littlepage Saunders 
Beales Fl Lo Scott, Pa. 
Bennet Fl Loft Scully 
Black Frear McAndrews Sears 
Borland Freeman McCracken Sells 
Bruckner Gallivan McDermott Sherley 
Brumbaugh Gardner McFadden — 
Burnett Garland Mek mal 
Butler Gillett Magee Smith, N. I. 
Byrnes, S. C. Got Maher nell 
Byrns, Tenn oodwin, Ark, Meeker Snyder 
(e uld Miller, Pa. poraa 
Candier, Miss. Gray, N. J. Mooney Stedman 
Cantrill est Moore, Pa, Steele, Pa. 
Carter, Mass. Griffin M La. Stephens, Miss. 
Carter, Okla, Hamilton, Mich. Mo tephens, 
Casey Hamilton, N. Y. Morrison 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamlin Moss, W. Va. Stout 
Chiperfield Ha Murray Ibott 
Coady Haskell Nelson. Taylor, Colo. 
Coleman Hay Nichols, Mich. imber! 
Collier Hayes North Van Dyke 
Cooper, W. Va. Heaton Oake Vare 
Henry y Walker 

p ill Oliver ard 
Dale, N. X Hilliard O’Shaunessy Watkins 
Davenport Hopwood Page, N.C. Webb 
Decker Houston Parker, N. J. Whaley 
Dent Hulbert Parker, N. Y. willl W. E. 
Dewalt II Putten Wilson, Fla. 
Dickinson Jones Pou Wilson, lil 
Doolin, Kelley Powers Wilson, La 
Drisco Kent Price Wood, Ind 
Drukker Kiess, Pa. Ragsdale Wen Tex 
Dunn Kinkaid Rauch 


So the motion to lay the amendment on the table was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session : 

Mr. LEBEL with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Until further notice: 

. HAMLIN with Mr. SNYDER. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. STINESS. 

. Casey with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

r. Date of New York with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

. Houston with Mr. Guernsey. 

. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 

. Parren with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

. Morrtson with Mr. Huur nrx of Washington. 
„WX. Erza WIILAus with Mr. GRIEST. 

. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. Swrrr. 

. Hitap with Mr. EMERSON. 

. McAnprews with Mr. HILL. 

„ Bynns of Tennessee with Mr. KIN KA. 

„ Youne of Texas with Mr. FARR. 

. WALKER with Mr. HASKELL. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
. Dest with Mr. Gour. 

, Dupré with Mr. BACHARACH. 

. MAHER with Mr. MEEKER. 

„ Lewis with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

. Eacan with Mr. DUNN. 

. ScuLLY with Mr. HAutroN of New York. 

. McDrrmorr with Mr. NicHots of Michigan. 
r. ASWELL with Mr. Powers. 

. Lazaro with Mr. Parker of New York. 

„ Krrehix with Mr. Stur. 

. Harr with Mr. MORIN, 

. Witson of Florida with Mr. BENNET. 

. Frrzarrarp with Mr. GARLAND. 

. Goopwitn of Arkansas with Mr. Mooney. 

. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. FREEMAN. 

. Sarre: of New York with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
. STEDMAN with Mr. SELLS. 

. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. SNELL. 

„ Stour with Mr. TIMBERLAKE. 

. Tatporr with Mr. VARE. 

. Tayior of Colorado with Mr. WARD. 

. WATKINS with Mr. WILsox of Illinois, 

. Wess with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

. SHERLEY with Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio. 

. Sears with Mr. Rowe. 

. SAUNDERS with Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
Nauen with Mr. OAKEY. 


. RAGSDALE with Mr. NELSON. 

. Price with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

. Pou with Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. 

. OLIVER with Mr. MAGEE. 

. OclLessy with Mr. McCracken, 

. Murray with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. Kixss of Pennsylvania. 
. Lopeck with Mr. KELLEY. 

. LTTTLEPAGE with Mr. HUSTED, 

. Lever with Mr. Horwoop. 

. Hay with Mr. HEATON. 

Foo with Mr. Hamunron of Michigan. 

. EAGLE with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

. DRISCOLL with Mr. Goop. 

. Dootrxe with Mr. GILLETT. 

. DECKER with Mr. FREAR. 

. DAVENPORT with Mr. Farr. 

. CULLop with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. CoLLIER with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. Coapy with Mr. Crago. 

. Canter of Oklahoma with Mr. Ooorer of West Virginia. 
. CANTRILL with Mr, CHIPERFIELÐ. 

. CANDLER of Mississippi with Mr. OHANDLER of New York. 
Mr. Bynxxs of South Carolina with Mr, Oarrer of Massachu- 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. CAMPBELL, 

j . BRUCKNER with Mr. BUTLER. 

. Bortanp with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
. AYRES with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. ALLEN with Mr. ANDERSON, 

. BURNETT with Mr. COLEMAN, 

. SMALL with Mr. SANFORD, 

. JONES with Mr. BEATES. 

Until April 15: 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Mupp. 

For two weeks: 

Mr. Sanarn with Mr. NORTH. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrison. I voted “ nay,” 
and I desire to change my vote to “ present.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ nay,” but I am paired 
with my colleague Mr. LAN GLX. I therefore desire to withdraw 
my vote and to answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

Mr. HARRISON, I move to lay the bill on the table, and 
pending that I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, was I not recognized in due 
form? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will read the section of the rule 
that applies. 

Mr. HARRISON. The rule is section 765, on page 327, of the 
Manual. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is: 

When a question is under amata no motion shall be received but to 
AARETE to lay on the table, for me previous question (which motions 

all be decided without debate), to postpone to a day to refer, 
= zn amend, or postpone indefinitely, which caverns motions shall have 
precedence in the foregoing order. 

The gentleman from Mississippi moves to table the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. And pending that I move that the House 
do new adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. And pending that he moves that the House 
do now adjourn. The question is on the latter motion. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were 63 ayes and 133 noes, 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN and Mr. CANNON demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 81, nays 174, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 175, as follows: 


YBAS—S81. 

Aiken Caraway Ellsworth as n 
Almon Cline Finley Heflin 
Bailey Collier Garner Helm 

ell Cramton arrett Hensley 
Blackmon Crisp Godwin, N. C Hood 
Booher Crosser Gordon Howard 
Buchanan, Tex. Curry Gray, Ala Howell 
Burke Davis, Tex. Gray, Ind Huddleston 
Byrnes, S. C. Dies Harrison Hull, Tenn. 
Callaway Edwards Hastings Jacoway 
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Moon 
Morgan, Okla. 


Abercrombie 
Adair 


Britten 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan, III. 


Dale, Vt. 
Dallinger 
Danforth 


Dixon 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Dowell 
Dyer 
Elston 


Fields 


Allen 
Anderson 
Anthony 
perce: 

8 
Bacharach 
Barchfeld 


Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Burnett 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
bell 


Dewalt 


Moss, Ind. Shackleford 
Nicholls, S. C. Shallenberger 
Park Sisson 
. 555 Sloan 
mseyer Stafford 
Rayburn Steagall 
Reavis Steele, Iowa 
Reilly Sumners 
Rouse Tavenner 
Rubey Taylor, Ark, 
Russell, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
NAYS—174. 
Esch Kennedy, Iowa 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. I. 
Evans Kettner 
Farley Kreider 
Ferris La Follette 
Fess Lesher 
Flood Lieb 
Focht Lindbergh 
Fordney Linthicum 
Foss London 
Foster Longworth 
Fuller McArthur 
Gallagher McCulloch 
Gandy McGillicuddy 
Gard McKellar 
Glass McKinle 
Glynn MeLaug 
Graham Madden 
Green, low; n 
Greene, Mass. Mapes 
Greene, Vt. Martin 
Gregg Matthews 
Hadley Miller, Del. 
Hamill — n. 
Haugen ontague 
Helgesen Moores, Ind, 
Helvering Tott 
Hernandez Neely 
Hicks Nolan 
Hinds Norton 
Hoa vort Siang 
ollin or ney 
Hughes Overmyer 
Hull, Iowa Paige, Mass. 


Humphrey, Wash. Peters 
Humphreys, Miss. Phelan 


Hutchinson Platt 
Igoe Pratt 
Johnson, Ky. Rainey 
Johnson, S. Dak. Raker 
Johnson, Wash, Randall 
Kahn Ricketts 
Kearns Riordan 
Keister Roberts, Ney. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Kinkaid Swift 
NOT VOTING—175. 
Eagle Konop 
Edmonds Lafean 
Emerson Langley 
Fairchild Lazaro 
Farr Lee 
Fitzgerald Lehlbach 
Flynn Lever 
Frear Lewis 
Freeman Liebel 
Gallivan Sore Me 
Gardner Lobec 
Garland Loft 
Gillett Loud 
Good McAndrews 
Goodwin, Ark McCracken 
Gould McDermott 
Gray, N. J. McFadden 
est cK e 
Griffin 
Guernsey Meeker 
Hamilton, Mich, Miller, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. X. Mondell 
Hamlin ooney 
Hardy Moore, Pa. 
art 0 „ La. 
Haskell Morin 
Hawley Morrison 
y W. Va. 
Hayes Mud 
Heaton Murray 
Henry Nelson 
Hill Nichols, Mich, 
Hilliard North 
Hopwood Oake: 
Houston Ogiesby 
ul Oliver 
Husted O'Shaunessy 
Jones Padgett 
Kelley Page, N. C 
ent Parker, N. J. 
Key, Ohio Parker, N. T. 
Kloss. tten 
Kincheloe Porter 
itchin Pou 


So the motion to adjourn was lost. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Konop with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma with Mr. FREAR, 


Mr, CAskx with Mr, HAWLEY. 


Wise 
Woods, Iowa 


Rodenberg 


Smith, 
Smith, Tex. 
Snyder 
Stephens, Cal, 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sulloway 
Sutherland 
Sweet 
Switzer 
D 
ague 
Temple 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Volstead 


Wheeler 
Williams, T. S. 
Williams, Ohio 


Stephens, Miss. 
eh pooaag Tex. 


Young, Tex. 


Mr. Connetty with Mr. LAFEAN. 

Mr. Huxserr with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Monpett. 

Mr. Lee with Mr. MEERER. 

Mr. Papserr with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. Page of North Carolina with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Smirx of Idaho. 

Mr. Strout with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Wing with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. Beaxes with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above re- 
corded. 


Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understood, the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Staypen] was for the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it permissible to ask for the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage 
while an amendment is pending and when the amendment has 
not been separately considered? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The rule provides for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I move to table the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
motion is dilatory. 

Mr. HARRISON. That point comes too late after a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. We have not come to that yet, and we do 
not cross the bridge until we come to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there has been no change what- 
ever in the status of the bill since the House voted upon the 
question of laying the amendment on the table, which, under 
the parliamentary practice of the House, would have carried 
the bill with it, and precisely the same object would have been 
accomplished if the motion had prevailed as would be accom- 
plished by the present motion. Hence the motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrtson] desire to be heard? 

Mr. HARRISON. I certainly do. This motion can not be 
construed as being dilatory. The motion just voted for is for 
adjournment, a separate and distinct proposition from the 
motion to table. 

Mr. MANN. But I am not speaking of that motion to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I was getting to the other proposition, 
to answer the gentleman in a moment. There may be many 
gentlemen here who would vote for adjournment and vote 
against the motion to table. There may be other gentlemen 
who would vote against adjournment and yet vote to table the 
bill. They are clearly two distinct propositions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi a question. A few moments ago, an hour or so, the 
gentleman from Mississippi made the motion to table the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], and 
the parliamentary inquiry was made as to what would happen 
if that motion to table prevailed. The Chair answered, and 
answered correctly, that the tabling of the amendment carried 
with it the bill, and that it was the end of the whole matter. 
That motion was to table an amendment, but the effect of it 
was to kill the bill, if it carried. Now comes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and moves to table the bill 
itself, which has precisely the same effect. There can not be 
any two opinions about that. Therefore the Chair holds this 
motion 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair rules, while 
the effect of the two motions might be the same, because if the 
House had adjourned it is true the bill would be killed, and if 
the motion to table the amendment and the bill prevailed it 
would be killed 


The SPEAKER. It would not have killed the bill if tue 


House had adjourned. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, if the House had adjourned, this being 
the last day on which this committee could consider bills, the 
bill would have failed. D 

The SPEAKER. But the wheel goes around again, and this 
would be the unfinished business, if the House had adjourned 
before the previous question was ordered, when the call to the 
Committee on the Library came around again on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. HARRISON. But that may not be, and probably will not 
be, during this session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. But it may be in a very short time; next week, 
in fact, 
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The SPEAKER. 


The probabilities are that it will be this 
session the way we are going now. 


Mr. HARRISON. If what the Speaker says is true, there 
muy be gentlemen who would prefer to give this bill a decent 
burial in that way, who might not in the other way; that is, by 
a vote to table it. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman is confusing the motion to 
adjourn with the motion to lay on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question the Chair has to decide is 
whether this motion the gentleman made to table the bill is 
practically the same motion he made a short time ago to table 
the amendment, 

Mr. MANN. It is the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman desires to be heard fur- 


ther, the Chair will hear him. If he does not, the Chair will 
rule. 
Mr. HARRISON. If the Chair thinks the House wouid vote 


the sume way on the two propositions, I have nothing further 
to say. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair holds that the motion to 
table is dilatory. The question is on the motion for the previ- 
ous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, is it permissible to get a 
separate vote on that amendment which is pending? 

The SPEAKER. After the previous question is ordered, then 
the vote comes upon the amendment. The question is on order- 
ing the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Harrison) there were—ayes 141, noes 61. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. [Cries of “ Yens and nays! “ 
Very well, I will ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his point of 
order of no quorum? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, temporarily; and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the yeas und 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Fifty-seven Members, a sufficient number; and the yeas and 
nays are ordered. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 174, nays 75, 
answered “ present“ 5, not voting 179, as follows: 


YEAS—174. 
Abercrombie Ferris ——. Rogers 
Adair ess Kreider Saunders 
Alexander Flood La Follette Schall 
Ashbrook Focht Lenroot Scott, Mich. 
Ayres Fordney Lesher Shallenberger 
Barkley ‘oss Lieb Sherwood 
Barnhart Foster Lindbergh Shouse 
Britt Fuller Linthicum Siegel 
Britten Gallagher ndon Sims 
Browne Gandy Longworth Ninnott 
Browning Gard McArthur Slayden 
Bachanan, Tex, Glass McCulloch Smith, Mich. 
Caldwell Glynn McGillicnddy Smith, Minn. 
Cannon Graham MeKellar Smith, Tex. 
Capstick Green, Iowa McKinle. Snyder 
Carew Greene, Mass. McLaughlin Esconens, Cal. 
Carlin Greene, Vt. Madden Sterling 
Cary Gregg ann Stone 
Charles Ha ley Mapes Sulloway 
Clark, Fla. Hamil Martin Sutherland 
Conry Hamilton, Mich. Matthews Sweet 
Cooper, Ohio Hau Miller, Del. Switzer 
Cooper, Wis. Hawley Miller, Minn. Tague 
Cople Helgesen Montague Temple 
Costello Helvering Moores, Ind. Tillman 
Cox Hernandez Morgan, Okla. Tilson 
Dale, Vt. Hicks Mott Timberlake 
Dallinger Hinds Neely Tinkham 
Danforth Holland orton Towner 
Darrow Hollingsworth Oldfield Treadway 
Dempsey Olney Volstead 
Denison Hughes Overmyer Walsh 
Din Hull, Iowa Paige, Mass, Wason 
Dillon UHumphreys, Miss. Peters Watson, Pa. 
Dixon Hutchinson helan Watson, Va. 
Doolittle Igoe Platt Wheeler 
Dowel 3 Ky. Pratt Williams, Ohio 
Dyer Johnson, S. Dak. Ragsdale Williams, T. S. 
Edwards Johnson, Wash. Rainey Winslow 
Elston Kearns Raker Wood, Ind. 
Esch Keister Randall W. oods, * 
Estopinal Kennedy, Iowa Ricketts Young, N. Dak. 
Evans Kennedy, R. I Roberts, Nev. 
Farley Kettner Rodenberg 

NAYS—75. 
Aiken Byrnes, S. C. Curry Garrett 
Almon Callaway Davis, Tex. Godwin, N. C. 
Balley Caraway Dies Gordon 
Bell Cline ä Gray, Ala. 
Blackmon Collier Eagle Gray, Ind. 
Ruchanan, III. Cramton Ellsworth Harrison 
Sorge Crisp Finley Hastings 
Burke Crosser Garner Hayden 


Helm Lloyd Taylor, Ark. 
Hensley MeClintic Rene Taylor, Colo. 
Howard McLemore Rouse ‘Thomas 
Howell Moon Rubey Thompson 
Huddleston Moss, Ind. Russell, Mo. Tribble 
Hull, Tenn. Nicholls, S. C. Sloan enable 
Jacoway Nolan Stafford Vinson 
James Park Steagall Whaley 
Keating Quin Steele, lowa Wingo 
Kincheloe Ramseyer Sumners Wise 
Lever Rayburn Tavenner 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Church Humphrey, Wash. Kinkaid Swift 
Fields 
NOT VOTING—179. 

Adamson Dupré Lafean Price 

en Eagan Langley 8 
Anderson — — zu ro Rlord 
Anthony Eme Lee Roberts, Mass. 
Aswell „Fairchild Lehlbach Rowe 
Austin Farr Lewis Rowland 
Bacharach Fitzgerald Liebel Rucker 
Barchfeld Flynn et ip Russell, Ohio 
Beakes Frear Lobe Sabath 
Beales Freeman Loft Sanford 
Bennet Gailivan Loud Scott, Pa 
Black Gardner McAndrews Scully 
Booher Garland McCracken Sears 
Borland Gillett McDermott Sells 
Bruckner Good McFadden Shackleford 
Brumbaugh Goodwin, Ark. McKenzie Sherley 
Burnett Gould Magee Sisson 
Butler Gray, N. J. Maher Slem 
Byrns, Tenn. Griest Mays Smal 
Campbell Griffin Meeker Smith, Idaho 
Candler, Miss. Guernsey Miller, Pa. Smith, N. X. 
Cantrill Hamilton, N.Y. Mondell Snell 
Carter, Mass, Hamlin ooney Sparkman 
Carter, Okla, Hardy Moore, Pa Stedman 
Casey Hart Morgan, La Steele, Pa. 
Chandler, N. Y. Haskell Morin Steenerson 
Chipertield Hay Morrison Stephens, Miss. 
Coady Hayes Moss, W. Va Stephens, Nebr. 
Coleman Heaton Mudd Stephens, Tex, 
Connelly Heflin Murray Stiness 
C se i W. Va. Henry Nelson Stout 
Cra 1111 Nichols. Mich Taggart 
Pe. Hilliard North Talbott 
Date, wc Hopwood Oakey Van Dyke 
Davenport Houston Oglesby Vare 
Davis, Minn. Hulbert Oliver Walker 
Decker Husted O'Shaunessy Ward 
Dent Jones adgett Watkins 
Dewalt Kakn Page, N. C. Webb 
Dickinson Kelley Parker, N. J Wiliams. W. E. 
Dooling Kent Parker, N. Y Wilson, Fla. 
Doremus Key, Ohio Patten Wilson, III. 
Driscoll Kiess, Pa Porter Wilson, La. 
Drukker Kitchin Pou Young, Tex, 
Dunn Konop Powers 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Taccarr with Mr. KAHN. 
Mr. Sisson with Mr. ADAMSON. 
Mr. CaurcH with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 
Mr. Boon with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Mr. Hertry with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr. Frynn with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
Mr. Casey with Mr. ANTHONY. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 


II. R. 9923. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; 

II. R. 10139. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia; and 

II. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of the act of March 9, 1906. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Sears, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Goop, for 10 days, on account of sickness of his father, 

To Mr. Durré, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Kexr, for 5 days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Mooney, for 1 week, on account of the death of his 
father. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Thursday, April 13, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Withlacoochee River, Fla., including 
channel from Port Inglis to the anchorage in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and between Stokes Ferry and Panasoffkee (H. Doc. No. 1020) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers und Harbors and ordered to be 

rinted. 
$ 2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mary 
E. Cowell, daughter and sole heir of William Glenny, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1021); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Louisa 
Y. Rhea, widow (remarried) of Henry Yates, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 1022); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the ease of John 
W. Taylor v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1023); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Samuel 
H. Hanway v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1024); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Jackson 
Elmer v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1025); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John H. 
Davis v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1026); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Celso 
Pierucci v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1027); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Libbie 
M. Nichols, widow of Horatio Nichols, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1028) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sev- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. OGLESBY, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13618) to amend section 4931 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 524), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1843) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire certain right of way near 
Engle, N. Mex., reported the same with amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 525), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12426) to authorize mining 
for metalliferous minerals on Indian reservations in the State 
of Arizona, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 533), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3238) for the relief of Sarah E. Elliott, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 


(No. 526), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11984) for the relief of 
William E. Heffner, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 527), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6406) granting the sum of 8480 to 
Clara Kane, dependent parent, by reason of the death of William 
A. Yenser, late civil employee, killed as a result of an accident 
at Philadelphia Navy Yard, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No..528), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10858) for the relief of 
William A. Hutson, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 529), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13027) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Isaac R. Strouse, 
collector for the seventh internal-revenue district, in the sum of 
$14,570.42, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 530), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to fhe Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7757) for the relief of Frederick 
J. Fadner, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
(No. 531), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10426) for the relief of B. S. Pearsall, reported the 
Same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 532), which said 
bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14446) granting a pension to John L. Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12877) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
E. Keister; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 14529) to extend to certain 
publications the privileges of third-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 14580) to amend section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of service of em- 
ployees thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14531) permitting persons whose employ- 
ment or business necessitates their absence from their respec- 
tive States at presidential elections to vote for presidential 
electors in such other State as they may be on election day; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and ` 
Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14532) to provide for the retirement of 
employees in the civil service; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service, 

By Mr. STEENERSON : A bill (H. R. 14533) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee simple to the 
District School Board, No. 112, of White Earth Village, Becker 
County, Minn., for a certain tract of land, upon payment therefor 
to the United States in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 14534) permitting the Missouri 
River Transportation Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River, in the State of Montana; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: A Dill (H. R. 14535) requiring all public- 
building bills to be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
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for investigation and report as to whether proposed buildings 
and sites are needed and the expenditure justified, and as to 
the lowest cost at which buildings found necessary may be 
erected with economy and efficiency ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 14536) for the extension of 
the Army remount system by the purchase of pure-bred stallions 
of a type and breed adaptable to military uses; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 14537) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the New York State Women’s 
Relief Corps Home, Oxford, Chenango County, N. Y., two bronze 
or brass cannon or fieldpieces; te the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14588) to amend paragraph 207 of the act 
approved October 3, 1913, entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses ” ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14539) requiring the custodian 
of all public buildings of the United States and all buildings in 
which post offices are located to raise the American flag on all 
secular days; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14575) for the 
relief of the Pillager Bands of the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 14540) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel W. Nye; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 14541) granting a pension to 
Samuel M. Pitzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 14542) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick M. Chamberlain; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 14543) for the relief of the 
estate of Jucob Ries; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14544) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Alice A. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 14545) granting an increase 
of pension to Emergene J. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 14546) granting a pension to 
Mary F. Buckles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14547) granting an increase of pension to 
William Norman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14548) granting 
an increase of pension to William J. Culp; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14549) granting a 
pension to John I. Temple; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14550) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14551) granting an increase of 
pension to David H. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14552) granting a pension to Margaret 
Tyhurst McAlvey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 14558) for the relief of John 
S. Winslow; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 14554) granting a pension 
to Grover C. Montgomery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 14555) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza J. Minks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14556) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Wigger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
, sions. 

By Mr, JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 14557) for the relief of the 
estate of Jeremiah Cockrell, late of White Oak, Fairfield 
County, S. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14558) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa J. Kottcamp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 14559) granting an 
increase of pension to Pauline Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 14560) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Williams; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. 
of pension to James Horton; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 14562) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of John D. Humphrey; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 14568) granting a pension 
to Eugene A. Gooden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14564) granting a pension to Herman R. 
Anthony; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14565) granting a pension to Edward B. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a ‘pill (H. R. 14566) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Hessler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14567) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Startzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 14568) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Burkett, Rural Retreat, Va.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14569) for the relief of Wil- 
liam L. Best; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14570) for the relief 
of Cathrine Grace; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 14571) for the relief of 
the Milwaukee Bridge Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14572) for the relief of Gertie Foss; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 14578) granting an increase 
of pension to James Wilkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 14574) granting an increase of 
paon to James J. Scally; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


R. 14561) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Inid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Japanese Asso- 
ciation of Hawaii, against Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), memoral of Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, Commandery of the District of 
Columbia, against the power plant near center of the park sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of citizens of Portage, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Altoona Real Estate Exchange, relative to 
location of Government power plant; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, protest of Roy Gaston, John E. S. Clinger, Harry Har- 
baugh, William Studebaker, Milton Himes, W. A. Netter, Walter 
E. Hampton, Lloyd Custer, Garfield Small, Milton H. Barley, 
O. C. Emerick, Moodey Paul, William E. Replogle, Humphrey F. 
Miller, and S. L. Gorden, all of Johnstown, Pa., against the pas- 
sage of House bills 491 and 6468, denying the use of the mails to 
certain publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of A. F. Peters and 28 citizens of 
Pierson, Mich., protesting against the passage of House bills 
woke ae 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oa 

Also, petition of 226 members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Tecumseh; 200 members of the Congregational 
Church of Hudson ; 80 members of the United Brethren Sunday 
school of Jasper; and 65 members of Hudson Center Grange, of 
Hudson, all of the State of Michigan, in favor of national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALES: Memorial of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 316, 
of McSherrystown, Pa., against preparedness, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 13352, granting a pen- 
sion to Charles C. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Ven- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Memorial of Women’s Congressional 
Union of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring a report on the Anthony 
suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Schenectady, N. X., fuvor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 63 business firms of the third 
California district, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Mr. O. J. Kane and 15 
others, of Rochester, N. Y., against House bills 491 and 6468, to 
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amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of California State Retail Hard- 
ware Association, in re certain measures; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Alameda County, Cal., protesting 
against House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Alameda County, Cal., protesting 
against House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of A. F. Baxter and other citizens of Alameda 
County, Cal., protesting against Senate bill 645, to provide for 
the closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sun- 
day ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of New York Young Republican Club, 
aguinst withdrawal of the United States from Philippine Islands; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York Young Republican Club, against 
the Hay bill and favoring larger Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Robert Crowley, T. D. Amidon, and 94 others, 
of Melrose, Wis., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 7078, for 
the relief of John H. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of University of Pennsylvania 
Club of the District of Columbia, against placing power plant 
in Potomac Park; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Washington, against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Washington, 
against Sunday-observance bill in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 13942, granting a pension to Josephus Gorton; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 14098, granting a pension 
to Emma A. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13303, granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel Massey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of Rey. Herman Hallerberg and 
others, of Farmington, Mo., against bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOOD: Petition of sundry citizens of Wallace, N. C., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of the North Carolina Soldiers“ Home, favor- 
ing bill to return moneys levied and collected as tax on raw 
cotton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kenansville Township, 
N. C., opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petitions of sundry citizens and organi- 
zations of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Butler County, Pa., favor- 
ing a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petitions of John McLean, Adolph Cataline, 
and 34 others, of Whittemore, and Jennie Mills and 28 others, 
of Hope, both in the State of Michigan, favoring national prohibi- 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of sundry citizens of Thomp- 
son, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of the Good Will Congregational 
Church, of Syracuse, and the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Onondaga, both in the State of New York, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Grand River Union of Christian 
Endeavor, of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of 22 citizens of Pierson, Mich., urging the House 
of Representatives not to pass House bill 652, to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, 
or any other like religious measure; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of New York Young Republican 
Club, against the proposed withdrawal of the United States 
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from the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Republican Club, favoring ade- 
quate preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Alice Brown and sundry citizens 
of San Francisco, CaL, against bills to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of L. H. Gage Lumber Co., 
of Providence, R. I., indorsing House bill 681; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Antituberculosis Association, 
indorsing House bill 8552; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Washington Park Yacht Club, of Providence, 
R. I., opposing House bills 5795, 6801, 9412, 11715, and 9411; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, indorsing House bill 10496; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of United States Gutta Percha Paint Co., of 
Providence, R. I., in re the Kenyon bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of International Council for Patriotic Service, 
asking for amendment to the Constitution regulating polygamy ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of governors of India House, New York, fayor- 
ing preparedness; to the Committee on Military „Afairs. 

Also, memorial of American Woolen Co., of Boston, in re sheep 
raising; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Providence Chamber of Commerce, in re 
increased appropriation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Branch 5, Amalgamated Lace Operatives 
o America, favoring inspection of dairies; to the Committee on 

ules. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens and organizations of Rhode 
Island, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, favoring 
House bill 5757; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of 400 people of Pasadena, 100 
people of Downey, and citizens of Lawndale, all in the State of 
California, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: Evidence in support of the bill granting 
an increase of pension to Charles E. Gerrold; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Dr. R. S. Robertson, of Brooklyn, 
in re Ashbrook widows’ pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, indorsing the Stevens stand- 
ard-price bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Also, petition of Raymond W. Bristol, of New York, indorsing 


House bill 13838; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Merritt & Chapman, of New York, opposing 
House bill 8036; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon C. Raymond, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in re amendment to the Constitution relating to 
polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Protest of 36 settlers on the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. grant in Oregon against any additional 
legislation disposing of said lands, and petitioning that said 
lands be disposed of through the United States district court to 
actual settlers at $2.50 per acre; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petition of 149 residents of the State of Oregon against 
any new legislation concerning the Oregon & California Railroad 
land grant, and for the enforcement of the original grant, under 
the present decree of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of New York, urging the passage of any bills looking 
toward national preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. S. Mason, May C. Bidwell, Miss B. 
Stafford, and Mrs. O. K. Smith, of Peru, N. Y., in favor of the 
question of preserving peace through national preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Sarah Weayer in behalf of the Clio Club, 
of Plattsburgh, N. Y., favoring national preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of Ada H. Rogers, Winnie J. Stockwell, Irma B. 
Pine, and Mrs. Robert Caldwell, of Ausable Forks, N. X., in 
TER of national preparedness; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

Also, resolution of Le Conseil St. Cecile, of Plattsburgh, N. V., 
in favor of national preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Mrs. W. R. Stults in behalf of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of Trinity Church, Plattsburgh, N. Y., in favor of 
the question of preserving peace through national preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Plattsburgh, N. V., in favor of national preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John A. Cassidy, William Palmer, J. E. 
Seaker, Roscoe C. Davis, A. E. Mosher, E. C. Fortune, H. F. 
Payne, and L. A. Callahan, all of Gouverneur, N. Y., in favor of 
the Griffin bill. H R. 6915; to the Committee on the Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Shelly Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, of Shelly, and 25 citizens of 
Pennington County, Minn., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Memorial of Sunday school of 
Presbyterian Church of Canyon, Tex., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Seymour, Tex., favoring 
the elimination of sections 11 and 11A from the Smith-Lever 
cotton futures act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Wakefield 
and Narragansett, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Mr. Raymond E. Whitfield in 
behalf of the Ginger Hill (Pa.) Grange, in support of Govern- 
ment ownership of the telephone and telegraph system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition signed by J. A. Campbell in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the grange at New Sheffield, Pa., on postalizing the 
wires; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Yuma, 
Boulder, Colo., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of N. R. Wood and other citizens 
of Creston, Iowa, against the passage of House bills 491 and 
6468, being bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Pennsylvania Commandery, 
Naval Order of the United States, favoring preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE, 
Tuorspay, April 13, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask leave to submit two re- 
ports from the Committee on Publie Lands. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising 
homesteads, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 348) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., 
p. 807), providing for the opening of the Fort Assinniboine 


Military Reservation, reported. it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 847) thereon. 


A WATERWAYS SYSTEM. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an open letter to Congress on the subject of a waterways 
system, by Charles C. Grassham, of Paducah, Ky., a very able 
lawyer and an expert on waterway problems. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

WANTED—A: WATERWAYS SYSTEM. 
[By Charles C. Grassham, Paducah, Ky., Mar. 8, 1916.] 
(An open letter to the United States Congress.) 


In the January Munsey, Hon. Theodore E. Burton, under The tru 
about our waterways,” made a most vigorous assault upon the inane 
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criminate method of their — roni It is egy 6 =e that his atti- 
tude not only is, but has for some ea waterways 
improvement and development. pey raen p aars things he sa 
13 other method o is) more con ent, more prompt, less 
erous, and is ra idly becoming more economical.“ 
e main facts of his article are those depended upon and asserted 
br Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, of Wisconsin, in the House of Representatives 

onday, January 10. 

In order that it may be understood that I do not wholly disagree, 
with the position taken by Mr. Frear and ex-Senator Burton, I wish 
to my that I agree that we should have an impartial commission and a 
well-defined system marked out by Congress for its procedure. 

THERE HAS BEEN BXTRAVAGANCE. 


I am further satisfied from the evidence offered that there has been 
extravagance in appropriations and waste in expenditures unnecessary 
and inexcusable in the improvement of the rivers of this country for 

e last quarter of a century. further agree, and k any reasonable- 

— — man would, that eee is . much neat for the appor- 

8 of these moneys Chief En also agree 

t the indications are * there pies been muc. "logrolling and too 

much “help for help” a ana a by 50 *. the country’s rep- 
home 


resentatives in order to 

I will also agree that the ä — — wage aH h by, the statistics offered is 
not very enco ng to those who would favor any particular river in 
asking for its 8 if the particular river alone is to be looked 
to for returns n the money invested; but 1 do not agree with the 
able Representative from Wisconsin, Mr. Fnnan, in some of his infer- 
ences set forth in OK speech; and because of "this, and for the sake 
of full discussion. bave concluded to express my views and make 
some suggestions i order that the public may read some reasons why 
river development should not be discontinued. 

I have no doubt that Mr; Frear would say that this is not his posi- 
tion or the position of Mr. Burton, for on page 1118 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD he says: 

“It is needless to repeat what was stated last session—that I have 
wes arti 5 against any individual nor against any water- 

ay project ther than may justified by the official engincer’s 
r 


ite the fact that Mr. Burton used the lan: first above cred- 
ited to him, I am of the opinion that he entertains less prejudice, con- 
scious or unconscious, about the subject than Mr. Frear, though his 
disavowals as to prejudice were not so explicitly stated as Mr. FREAR 
has set forth in the language last quoted above. 

FREAR OPPOSES ALL WATERWAYS. 


I can find nothing in the speech of the Congressman from Wisconsin 
that would indicate his favor or friendship in any way for any sort 
of an inland stream. I am inelined to believe that since he and Mr 
Burton and Senator Kenyon voted together for the defeat of me 
$92,000,000 bill at the last session of Congress that orate too, really feels 
that the reason for the recent decadence of waterway traffic is that the 
other method of carriage is more convenient, more ther less. danger- 
ous, and is ra sg 2 becoming more eco cal.“ 

However, urton nog se 

There = “moreover, o inland waterways in the United States 
that sheuld have a thorough trial; one of these is the Ohio River, which 
is so situated that it ought to develop the commerce to enormous magni- 
tude if conditicns in this country warrant it; the other is the barge 
Canal, now under construction by the State of New aei to connect t 
Great Lakes with the Hudson River and New York C! 

This is the feature of waterways improvement to which L wish to call 
attention. I would not assume to enter this discussion were it not 
that I am of the earnest conviction that because a basket of eggs 
contains a few rotten ones, is no good reason for destroying all the eggs 
without trying them out. If money has neat Aa N En ppropriated aod 
wastefully spent, and it can be a n this should be 
stopped. Find the rtion of the limb th that “Should be removed, and 
remove it; but this is no excuse for intentionally destroying the entire 


body. 
MR. BURTON’S SUGGESTION SOUND. 


Therefore, I think the 9 of Mr. Burton should be empha- 
sized, and if we should agree with Mr. Frapar: that all other projects 
should stand still or be for the present. abandoned, we should at least for 
i a of experiment and for. the purpose of determining fully and 
ly whether the ute hfe spon expend its money in this soe advo- 
cate the suggestion made 117 Mr. Burton and help the 13,000,000 of 
people in the great Ohio Valley demonstrate, if possible, that this 
river and this great canal to be can be made, and will be, one o 
greatest inland watercourses of the world. 

It is not a 5 question; it is a national one. And while our 
friends, especi: Mr. FREAR, endeavor to show that the Northern Stat 
of the 834. 890 fi that passed the House in 1918, had ap ppro priat 
to them $997,120 less than the Southern: States, and while he contin- 
ually insists that the Northern States-pay or contribute approximately 
95 per cent of all taxes and Government revenues, compared with the 
Spied States, he nevertheless says, on page 1119 of NGRESSIONAL 


Reco 

a ta any river or canal enjoys State or interstate traffic sufficient to 
make it a real artery of commerce instead of a shriveled useless vein, 
it surely is equally entitled to Government aid, whether situated among 
Southern or Northern States, because a bread policy of internal im- 
provements is of national benefit when of national importance.” 

In spite of this admission, on the same page of the Recorp he quotes 
13 Southern cae by which he shows a total corporation and individ- 
ual income 8 of 85.35 5 and 5 Northern States which 


eat 
the 


pay 122241 19.89. On 120 he further says—referrin; 
to the 729.080. DO substitute amendment passed in place of the 1914 b 
defeated in the Senate—as follows: 

“Tt is also familiar history that most of that amount. 8 
statements on the floor by members of the Rivers and om- 
mittee, was given to Southern States that boasted Httle actual water- 
way commerce.” 

‘hus —.— to the forefront all the while that southern Congress - 
men are see local benefits for useless | magne at the expense and to 
the detriment ot the Northern States and the Federal Treasury. 

NORTH SHARES BENEFITS, TOO, 

I should here call attention to the fact that in the 5 Northern States 
named as furnishing the excess of revenue over the 13 Southern States 
named, that Mr. FREAR ag nig the States of New York, Illinois, Penn- 
n | Sylvania, and Ohio. Now urton is in his position that 
e two projects mentioned . be developed by the Government, then 


the argument of Mr. Frear would not apply, fon: these four States and 
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t citizenry would all be 
benefited, leaving only Massachusetts of the five States named, and It is 
probable that it would also be benefited thereby. But Mr. Frear differs 
with his compeer, Mr. Burton, in his opinion. Quoting him: 

“The chairman of Southern States, sitting in judgment over the delib- 
erations of 27 of the most important committees of the House, with a 
pai majority of the Democratic 9 that controls national legis- 


their commerce and their resources and their 


on hailing from the Southern es suggests to his mind that the 
appropriations of Congress are squandered on private projects, and he 
ES to task Mr. Swirzer, of Ohio, and declares, on page 1151, as 
‘ollows : 

“ Let me say in response to that, the Army engineers have recomended 
what 8 to be 8400,00, 000 for the Ohio River project, which is 
one of the most wasteful projects of all.” 

I do not care to discuss the proposition in this paper as to whether 
the integrity of southern Congressmen and. southern Senators and 
southern officials generally is of the weak and yacillating sort that is 
indicated, if not poy charged against them. I think it is sufficient 
to state generally, and I take pleasure in so doing, that the history of 
the Army and Navy, as well as the councils and courts of the Nation 
from an unknown ensign who gave his life for his country, to the great 
Chief Justice of the greatest court in the 2 will forever show 
Taar southern gentlemen give life and service in an honorable cause with 

he same unimpeachable motives as their northern brothers, whose honor 
they have no desire to question, 
OHIO SITOULD BE DEVELOPED. 

This is not a question for bickerings or criticisms of individuals. It 
is apparent that the two great opponents of waterways improvement 
do not agree and that the greater of them, if not the test in the 
country, Mr. Burton, believes it feasible and proper that the Ohio River 
and the canal spoken of be satisfactorily and properly developed and 


improved. 

Pe it is admitted that the project is worthy of underan then it 
must follow that in spite of the statistics quoted by Mr. FREAR it has not 
yet been proven that waterways or inland rivers are failures as high- 
ways for commerce. If they have not been that success that business 
meb have the right to expect, following the expenditures made upon 
them, then there is some reason therefor. 

The intimations by both Mr. Fear and Mr. Burton are that highways 
and waterways have virtually been abandoned for railways. If I mis- 
conceive their mean then I will say that their statement is that 
waterways have virt ly been abandoned for railways, and they right- 
fully ee that certain harbors where the ships land and where the 
railroads have their terminals show wonderful excess of tonnage over 
the commerce of those inland waterways; but if they intend to intimate 
that the highways are abandoned, they are in error as to this, for the 
1 of the counti in spite of the great billions of tonnage 
handled by the railways, handle fully 88 per cent of the products going 
from forests, field, and mine and returning from the great factories 
thereof; and, therefore, as great as the rallways may be or become, the 
highway will never lose its importance. It is true the railways vV- 
erse the country and go from place to place as directed or desired, but 
why is it that the railway is such a factor in transportation? Tt is 
cer — 5 5 not because of the reasonable charge or its willingness to fix 
satisfactory rates without nigh e for it is admitted by both of 
these eg ap emp gentlemen that railroad commissions are 8 
and desirable for controlling intrastate and interstate freight rates, It 
must be because of their great 1 Bagre connecting and reaching forth 
wherever commerce or trade invites them. 

Now, if the rivers have not been the success expected, is it not 
because they have not yet been improved to the point that they can 
be considered as a system of waterways? 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES SET EXAMPLE. 


Suppose the Federal Government would take the interest in waterways 
development that Germany and France and Austria-Hungary and Bel- 
gium have done; what would it mean, if anything, in the reduction of 
freight rates? Facilities for transportation not only increase com- 
merce, but the: e the resources of a country in order that com- 
merce may be increased. If inland waterways are justified as a means 
of transportation, then to the admitted advantage of competition with 
railways, may be added the further advantage attributed to railways, 
of developing resources and creating wealth. 

Germany, through Prince Bismarck, undertook the modernizing and 
extension of the German waterway system following the German-Franco 
war, and has highly developed the Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Oder and Fistual, 
and they each carry an enormus and constantly increasing tonnage. 
The German Rhine is said to be commercially the most important stream 
in the world; it is only surpassed by the Great Lakes in the United 
States in its volume of traffic; because of it and the other natural and 
artificial water courses constituting a system, Berlin with its 2,000,000 
of inhabitants and vast industries has become the great city it is. 
Without this it would have been denied the easy and cheap transporta- 
tion for fuel, building and other raw materials, 

The French Government is said to have spent $25,000,000 on the 
Seine alone. Tho river Loire, between Havre and Paris, a distance of 
231 miles, connects the fertile portions of interlor France as well as 
Paris, fiving the advantage of combination river and canal. The 
Rhone southern France, or ally nonnavigable, has been converted 
by 3 engineers, in spite of its rapid and swift currents, into 
an improv waterway. 

Austria-Hungary in the last 50 years has spent something like 
$100,000,000 on waterways ag fea reco and has by creating a water- 
wey system succeeded in doubling its water tonnage. 

elgium has 2,600 miles of railroad, mostly owned by the Government, 
yet the principal means of transportation in Belgium is its canal system, 
the total length of which together with the navigable waterways 
amounts to 1,370 miles, 85 per cent of which is owned by the State. 
It is said to have the most complete natural and artificial waterway 
system in the world. It has seven water routes by which commerce 
can be transported from Belgium to France, and traffic is mainly car- 
ried on barges’ without transshipment into the interlor of France and 
Germany. It has connected the rivers Scheldt, Sambre, Meuse, and 
Lys by a system of canals, having direct touch with the seaboard, 
eens. giving to Belgium an international as well as a national im- 
portance, 

FOREIGNERS PROTECT THEIR WATERWAYS. 


Germany has sought to pene its waterways and railways. 

The thought, effort, and experience of these countries has justified 
the establishment of N systems, yet it is doubtful whether the 
location of thelr waterways nearly so good as that of ours for the 


purpose of creating a great waterways system, 


It may be that their Governments have judiciously protected their 
waterways system 05 unreasonable competition of railways. If 
necessary to do, it should be done not only in those countries but in 
ours. There is no complaint against the lawful and proper operation 
of railways, but they are matters of private investment while the water- 
ways of the country are of common interest, open for profit to the 
rightful use of every citizen. 

r. Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of corporations, in the 
August Outlook, 1909, volume 92, said there are 290 streams in this 
country used to a substantial degree for navigation, with an sperans 
mate — 2 — length of 26,400 miles. IIe further represents that we 
transport In bulk an overwhelming amount of coal, ore, wheat, corn, and 
oil, and that neither swiftness or very special care is necessary in the 
proper handling of these commodities. 

here are in the United States 5,000 miles of canals, with these 
waterways and canals created into a great waterway system we would 
have something like thirty-odd thousand miles of waterway navigation— 
a very small mileage compared to the great railway mage of the 
country—but since these railways are interstate and far-reaching with 
their great systems, it is not reasonable to su 5 that they or their 
connecting lines would be directly affected with such a competitor as 
the waterway system would make if developed as has been done in the 
European countries, 


IMPROVE RIVERS TO DEVELOP TRAFFIC, 


How can we expect a river oniy paray improved, tributary to another 
river that is not at all improved and then another that is poorly and 
partly improved, to be of any force or efficacy as a highway competi- 

on with well-developed, well-connected ly ghey Be stems? Of what use 
is it, except locally, to improve the upper Cumberland if the lower is to 
remain unimproved, or if the mouth of the Ohio River, into which it 
flows, is to be closed for want of development five months each year? 
And so is this true of the Tennessee River, Green River, and the 
Wabash, all within very close distance of the Ohio's mouth. 

Much money has been spent — the Cumberland River; more, per- 
nee upon the Tennessee; a considerable sum upon the Green, and quite 
a little, no doubt, on the Wabash. Great sums of money have been 
spent upon the Ohio River, and even more upon the Mississippi and 

ouri Rivers, but what does all this mean when it has not yet been 
perfected. or developed into a system of waterways transportation that 
would insure to the shipper or the buyer prompt, certain, cheap, speedy, 
and safe 8 

Suppose the Cumberland is completed and the Wabash, Green, and 
Tennessee are 8 but the mouth of the Ohio River, into which 
they flow, is closed ; of what use are the rivers as 5 ge for trans- 
portation except perhaps seyen months in the year? But with all these 
waterways developed, who is it that can say that those who buy and 
sell would not seek out this means of transportation for the coarse and 
e trafic, and when once found that the waterway system of the 
country could handle the 40 per cent or more, or at least the coarse 
and heavy part of it, of the traffic that the railroads are really not pro- 
vided for suning without delay and congestion of cars upon eir 
lines, would not give to it this tonnage, because of its cheapness and 
desirability, for in the end it is not the distance that counts, but it is the 
cost of carriage. 

I do not wish to unnecessarily prolong this article, but wish to 
emphasize the fact that with the improvement of the Ohio River and 
the Barge Canal suggested by Mr. Burton, we would have the beginning 
of the greatest waterway system in the world, according to my bes 
judgment. The Barge Canal reaching out across New York, connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson and New York City, and the improve- 
ment of the Ohio River to its mouth would simply mean that the States 
of New York, Ohio, and West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky 
would be directly benefited, and this would mean that tour of the five 
States that are said to pay 95 per cent of the Federal tax, to wit, New 
York, Illinois. Pennsylvania, and Ohio, would get four-fifths of the 
benefit of this project, while the 13,000,000 of people in the Ohio Valley 
would all Ukewise be directly benefited ; and surely if it is of national 
concern to build such great dams as the Arrow Rock and Roosevelt, it 
is of equal concern to benefit such a great number of people and so 
many rich and imperial Commonwealths. 


WHY OHIO MAKES POOR SHOWING, 


Why is it that the Ohio River with all the expenditure of money along 
its way has not made a better showing? Five months of the year it is 
not susceptible to ordinary navigation. All of the money that has been 
spent upon it has been spent from near Evansville, Ind., north to 
Pittsburgh ; most of the money that has ever been spent upon it has 
Leck nae from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh, and most of that nearest unto 


urgh. ; 

Wherever the Ohio has been properly improved with locks and dams 
it has not only been a conserver of wealth but a creator of wealth, 
Where it is most improved mills and factories line its banks, and if it 
were improved throughout its length not only would it be an invitation 
to capital to cast its lot but it would develop usable ores and other 
things susceptible of production and development that are absolutely 
idle and worthless, possessing no present value because inaccessible, anid 
the marketing of which is prohibitive because of excessive freight rates. 

The Ohio River has not n so, and is not so, it can say to the ship- 
per of coal, In, lead, zinc or flourspar, iron ore, tobacco, or other 
commodities that we can offer to you sure and certain transportation 
when asked for. It is, as presently constituted, nothing more than a 
poor partial canal for five months in the year; but suppose, for instance, 

at it is developed—New York, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville, Paducah, Cairo, Memphis, and New Orleans would have a 
direct and unequaled transportation through a territory possessing the 
greatest number of diversified products to be found in any other section 
of the country. It is admitted that there is a 9-foot stage of water 
from Cairo to New Orleans; why not have the 9-foot stage of water 
from New York to New Orleans by the way of Pittsburgh along the route 


named? 

With this greatest highway and its tributaries offering a transporta- 
tion of the kind desired, not only would commerce seek that way to the 
Guif but it would seek the markets of the world along this route, and 
capital would seize the opportunity offered for new enterprises, and 
then the coal from the coal fields of southern Illinois that now haye no 
outlet, and lead, zinc, coal, and fiuorspar of Kentucky would be mar- 
ketable, and not less than 150,000,000 pounds of tobacco from the Black 
Patch, or 100,000 hogsheads yearly, now crossing the country by rail, 
would remain in storage and seek this route to New Orleans for export, 
for most of this tobacco goes to Italy, and is generally shipped in June 
in order to get the benefit of the-southern sea sweat. 
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Most of the export products used or the 10 leading rt * of 
the world are produced along the Ohio Valley, or can ; it does or 
ean lead in the prodaction and maton of tobacco, coal, iron, 


steel, mineral ojis. hardwood timber, zinc, fuorspar, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, ‘three’ of the lading manufa 
States of the country, could not help but feel the benefits result- 


ing therefrom. These States are also the three leading Viens States, 
and with the State of New York lead in the manufacture of iron. They 
are alike three of the weaithiest States in the Union. 

Everything that goes to the building of a country is offered in the 
improvement of the Ohio River; for this reason is it not only practical 
but desirable that it be used as a model stream for 8 whether 
the Government should spend its money in this way. It will afford 
the best test for the very ey that the wealthiest States, the manu- 
fac’ States, the coal and ore producing States mamed are all 
direcly involved, and it will likewise better serve as a test, because it 
accommodates the other rivers of Green, Cumberland „and Tennessee, 
upon which the Government has spent so much mon ey. 

Why not then urge upon piros prae that when it creates its commission 
and marks out its plan Pot development that it keep that it is 
not so much a river, a waterway, as a waterway opeen, that is needed; 
and that no man can quit the race before it is finished and say whether 
it is worth while; and why not urge that Congress and the co 
fix its eye upon these projects mentioned by Mr. Burton—the New York 
Canal and the Ohio River—as the i rtant ones for early undertaking ; 
and why not se that before a river is condemned for not bearing 
upon its bosom the desired or pe i tonnage ; that it be made more 
than a pond or unfinished canal; that it be e'a river ; and that some 
of the money that goes to the Onio River be applied by engineers or 
those in charge of ap onment and expenditure to the mediate 
building of locks and ms Nos. 54, 53, and 52, which were long ago 
recommended to the Government as necessary, ‘and s all of whic 
pear its mouth, and without which, complete and in use, the mow 
of the Ohio River is and will continue to be closed five months in the 
year. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the Navy League in this city were chiefly devoted to 
manifestations of hostility toward the Secretary of the Navy. 
I therefore ask leave to have printed in the Rxconn an article 
appearing in the New York World of the 26th ultimo from the 
pen of George Creel, giving an account of the Secretary’s work, 
together with an approving letter from John R. Dunlap, editor 
of the Engineering Magazine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SecneTary OF THE Navy DANIELS TAKES THR FıELD Acainst Hts 
Exemies—How Ue Has SMASHED RINGS AND DEFEATED GRAFTERS 
2 IN A FRANK AND EXLIGHTEXING INTERVIEW. 


[By George Creel.] 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, is at once the most ma- 
ligned and most misunderstood man in the United States to-day. To 


wade thro the lies that have been told about him, to discover the 
truths that have been hidden or distorted, is to come to a new loathing 
of the that poisons when thwarted ‘and to an added contempt for 
ae lic that takes no interest in a public servant than to 


swalk * every slander circulated about him. 
k the average citizen about Josephus Daniels and he'll his 

head and mouth something about mountebank and demagogue, 
him for detalls and he can cite none more definite than vague generati- 
3 . els has let the Navy run down and has made us 
a lau oc! 

This derision is the price that Josephus Daniels has been made 2 
pay for saving millions of the e's money from the traffickers in 

late and munitions; for breaking up the armchair clique that 
the Navy for years; for — merit the test of promotion 
rather than “social pull nt for the doors of advancement to 
the enlisted man. He has given us "e Navy that, acco: to Admiral 
George Dewey, “ is mot excelled, except id size, by the fice oe any na- 
tion in the world Facts and figures src him to rank with the 
greatest Secretaries of history, and well have his enemies 
CCT R 
name. 

Practically alt of this ridicule has flowed from his abolition of the 
wine mess. Back in 1899 Secretary Long 1 


to extend 
the official Aier nden of the Surgeon General of 
policy, that was to make the United States the ughingst 
he nations, was followed within the year by all other world powers. 
Seen ee ee e eee a cee NEA satus 
quor e sh Navy, a er 
the German naval cadeta ttere’ these words: 
HOW HE HAS BARNED HATRED. 


The next war and the next sea battle demand sound nerves of you. 
Nerves will decide. These become undermined through alcohol. * . 
The nation which consumes the least alcohol wins, and that should be 
you, my gentlemen, and through you an area should be given — 
erews. And in consequence of this I ——— 2 that y 
take heed thereto and provide that ind. ce * Sissies be 5 — gor 
as er to your privileges.” 

In th ö papers, most active in ridiculing the rape bg * 
order, es (ane devoted to proving that all ae the great nesses of 


the coun *. — to employ men w: 
sight that enabled Josep J us Daniels to point a way to the nations he is 
eneon 
Such 3 of co are mere blinds. The real causes of the cam- 
b red against T... nE E E nal pe 
ee — down in the ‘ant of 2 The Powder 
Trust hates him use he is — — smokeless powder for 34 
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pret ges ge the: 50 to 80 cents that used to be paid to the 
e In 1915 alone $1 115.733 was saved, and this year the 
Is deubled. The projectile makers hate him because he cut 
oor out $1.07 77,210 on one bid alone = is asking Congress for mone — 
his own plant. The — . — te him because his economies 

effected a reduction of fifteen-odd ‘miliions on public works at shore — 
tions. The armor-plate monopoly bates him because he made them 
lop off 0,084 t was headed for its yee and has caused a 
bill to be introduced for a 8 p. where armor can be 
manufactured ‘cr $250 a ton as against 33 by the trust. 
Back in 1900 Congress appropriated $4, 000, 900 for a Government armor 
lant N contracts could be made at a reasonable and equitable 
ut Secretaries — Morton, Bonaparte, and Meyer closed 
their Ta 8 the expert reports that proved the gross extortions of the 

out over $76,000,000 in h prices. 
Daniels took office he found an investment.of millions 
an Many eases errs oem, and the 
‘or repai so as not to ringe upon the 
Tee le Secretary Daniels opened them up for 
and every one a 1 naval construction and 
Two dreadnanghts ilding at New York, and the 

will be laid this summer "man Feel i of torpedoes has 
reduced the cost over $1,000 to airships are building at 
Washington; Charleston is . — ng ciothing stores and torpedo- 
boat destroyers; mines are being turned out at Norfolk at a toe of 
$170 per mine; submarines are under construction at Portsmouth, ue 
and at Puget ‘Sound; a transport at League Island; a supply Fats at 
Boston ; a battleship, two fuel ships, and a destroyer at San F cisco; 
the $7,000,000 investment at Pensacola, 8 by Meyer, is 
ng used ss an all-year-around aviation schoo 

Brerything that ts being manufactured by ibe Government is pro- 
duced at from 20 to 60 r cent less shes the old private purchase 
8 ap rey saved has been an addition to the hate felt for 


r part of his life Abraham Lin 
o bumpkin auvanced sv lucky a eidents. 
For an hour Josephus Daniels sat at ‘his desk and answered questions, 
on pausing for answers, revealing the most amazing grasp of his 
2 never evading, refusing to :lisparage, and ene: at every 
pain t the honor of the — Cr although he must have known in ‘his own 
that much of the cions gossip was due to the venom of dis- 
appointed officers. 


EIGHTY-PIVE PER CENT RERNLISTING. 
“Th 


and technical education, and I 
ed certain doors af tion to these men. What demorali- 
5 When I office only 52 per cent of the men dis- 
in — 195 standing were reenlisting, while to-day the percentage 


is r cent. 
“T found a Navy 5,000 men short of the number allowed by law. In 
28 three years 6,365 men have been added. There was an average of 

00 men in prison, while to-day there are tess than 700, permitting us 

— 2 pe two prison ships and two —— barracks to normal 
the Taft administration there were over 10,000 desertions. 

cent bas ‘been achieved already, and every day sees 

the number les: g. Do these figures indicate discontent, hatred of the 

service, and destroyed discipline? 

“I stand bx my schools, and. if necessary, I am willing to fall with 
them. No man believes more —— in discipline than I do; never in 
spoken speech or written have I questioned the absolute necessity in all 
military service of instant on licit orem to a superior; I will 
have no mercy on insolence o it from seaman to his 
Asi — = junior — to his pire Sage but I do not hold that 


npcnau 8 or * denial of an American’s 
(Se rise a ash —— Will carry h 


—.— it has been declared to me «that does not 
better ft fit an man ator deck washing or coal heavy and th temptuous 
snobbery — ESF — never failed to offend. If per — oft dis: 

rege Bey and if more than 6.000 men, that the De that the 
for in — — 912, have entered the Navy, may it not be t the 
be found in a policy ‘that holds out the pe 
education and advancement? If sensitive feelings ar g Ciy 
simple recognition of plain democratie principles it Fy a ——.— toe "th 
shame, not mine. 

“Of course there is a shortage of officers, but it must be remembered 
that it takes 10 years to educate and ean ooe 1 secured a 
b gressman to ap int 
midshipmen to followed — up —＋ j the la tha! raised 
the or to 3, which will mean an increase of 531 a — Aside 


from this, I have gained the 
ranks of ane men, with the understand „to be sure, that they 
— tas usua tions. Last year 8 of the 15 went in as the 


1 examine 
of the ship schools. 2 
THR NEW NAVY PROGRAM. 


“If the Navy itself is not as large as the experts recommend, it should 
be borne in mind that navies are not built in a day. — 5 time 
— ͤ ny citizen may Mav ate far ARRAT due NAARYA OAIR toon 

a! an, vy’s 

— to eee 1903 to 7512 th the recommendations of the g 
board, with miral Dewey at its head, were disregarded st 
—: of this continued 
Ey or the Navy. e n , several years 

of the Navy. 

Wahroug hout those y the general board urg 
tinuous buildi ALNAN ition than a eo. annual e 
advice been —.— there would hav 
8 of to-day. 


orized ; 40 cruisers were 
the Navy without a single sea-going submarine and just four aviators; 


1916. 
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ond mine-laying ship, an inadequate and outworn system of wireless, and 
ou every hand a variety of lacks. 

“I say this in no spirit of criticism. With the world at war to-day 
we are bending a new and more enthusiastic eye upon our Navy, while 
in years gone by peace seemed such a permanence that every Navy 
increase was attended by outcry. I mention it merely to show that 
this administration has been called upon to face tremendous naval 

blems and tremendous naval tasks. 

“An appropriation of $1,000,000 has already been made for aviation, 
we have 15 machines on hand, 15 are being constructed, 18 aviators are 
in the service, and the Pensacola school is turning out new batches 
as fast as the courses can be completed. 

“Three new seagoing submarines, of the latest and largest model, 
have been authorized. A separate submarine flotilla has been organ- 
ized, and assigned to the command of a rear admiral, and the estab- 
lishment of submarine shore bases has changed the absurd condition 
that necessitated 1,928 men on 14 ships to care for 29 submarines 
carrying 831 men. 

“We have had to amiga antiaircraft guns and manufacture them. 
and the same course has had to be followed with nets and mines and 
entanglements. Radio has been installed on every submarine and 75 
ships, and 8 new shore stations have been added to our chain; we now 
have three 5 ships, with more in view, and until construc- 
tion can catch up I have equipped a fleet of seagoing tugs and a fleet 
of torpedo boats with mine-sweeping equipment. 

We have 31 mines to-day for every mine possessed two years ago; 
the supply of torpedoes has been more than doubled, and manufacture 
continues steadily; and my adoption of a continuous building pro- 
gram for the next five years, if authorized by Congress, will give the 
United States a strong, well-balanced Navy. 

It is true enough that 8 efficiency had decreased, but under 
date of October, 1915, Admiral Fletcher made the cheering report that 
the scores made at long-range practice were the highest ever made in 
the ones sea. Ninety per cent of the shots, at longest range, would 
have hit an enemy ship. Yet in spite of this report, that upholds the 
best traditions of the 
are less eager, less than able. 

“I can understand the spirit of honest criticism, but I can not 
understand the vileness that revels in the slime of a base un-American 
detraction. In order to enlist the best thought of the Nation in science 
and invention, I asked Thomas A. Edison the head of an 
advisory board composed of two 
great engineering and scientific so 75 
many, France, and England place major reliance upon such boards 
and provide great laboratories for their use. Mr. Edison and his asso- 
ciates serve without sa , paying their own ex es, yet even this 
devotion has not been able to protect them ust slander. It has 
been charged in o print that Mr. Edison and his associates have 
no higher motive a mean hope of selling something to the Gov- 


ernment. 

It has been said repeatedly that I made an order for officers and 
men to mess together, and that I gave up the idea only when informed 
t together at the same 


that black men and white might be brou 


erican Navy, the report persists that our men 


table. There was never a more infamous falsehood, No such order 
was ever made or 5 Some snapshots were taken 
on board ship, and as I had left my hat below an officer loaned me his 


cap. I made some la 


I was asked to have my picture taken with two of the youngsters. It 
is this picture t has since been used to show my passion for posing 
as a end of the bluejacket. 


NO LIE TOO MALICIOUS. 


It is asserted that I have d ved the kin of an enlisted man of the 
customary death gratuity should he lose his life while on liberty. The 


Jaw on this subject was in 1912, and states fically that the 
only cause for e eee e pag shall be when death is due to the 
misconduct of the deceased. We bought eight searchlights from a 


German inventor and tendered him a second order for 12 more at $3,960 
his bid. The manufacturers did not desire the 
contract, requesting a new award at $5,200 apoco put I awarded the 


constitutes the base of the charge that the United States Navy robbed a 
stranger and took advantage of him. Nothing seems to be too low, too 
mean, or too vicious to be said, and the attacks do not stop at me, but 
soil Nation, Navy, and officials. 

“ I do not care about these pettinesses as far as I mally am con- 
cerned, I do resent the extension of this enmity to others. The 
people are asked to believe, for instance, that I a inted some inefficient 
underling to be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. Victor Blue, the 
man attacked by inference, his name in the Naval ster with 
the notation ‘advanced for extraordinary heroism during the War with 
Spain,’ His daring expeditions to locate the Spanish fleet at rege 
however, were no less brilliant than his action in etrating the 
Spanish gunboat blockade in an armed ship's boat, mee Gen. Gomez, 
and then capturing two patrol sloops as he ran out of the harbor, 
He has filled every office on a modern man-of-war, on iral 
Kempff’s staff d g the ree insurrection, and was a member of 
the first relief expedition which marched from the sea to Tientsin. 
After that he was chief of staff of the Pacific Fleet, was appointed hy 
Secretary Meyer to the General Board, and !t was there I found him. 

“The same malice has attempt to d it the splendid men 
saan about me as heads of the various bureaus. Rear Admiral 

riffin, Chief of the Bureau of Steam E eering; Rear Admiral 
Strauss, of the Bureau of Ordnance; David Watson Taylor, of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; and Rear Admiral Benson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Naval ons, were chosen for their preeminent 
1 and their records should constitute an answer to base insinua- 
on. 
NO ONE HAS BEEN MUZZLED. 


fanned by 
ngress that promotion by seniority 
be discarded in favor of promotion by merit. 


“I have been criticized also for refusing to permit naval officers to 
deliver public addresses and otherwise seek to influence legislation. 


This has been the unbroken policy of the Navy from time immemorial; 
and President Roosevelt, in 1902 and President Taft, in 1909, reen- 
forced the rule by Executive orders that established dismissal as a pen- 
alty for violation. But even while I did not make this regulation, I 
gave it the usual enforcement. Congress has called before it many offi- 
cers of the Navy regarded as authorities, and the testimony of these 
tlemen has been available to the press, and, to supplement publicity, 
have made public the reports of the General Board. No one has been 
muzzled; simply the law has been enforced that forbids officers from 
tunning about the country for 2 of propaganda, a practice in 

which 99 per cent had no desire to 2 
ve never had cause te be 


“The people of the United States 
ashamed of their Navy and never more than to-day has there been 
cause for pride. Testifying before the House committee the other day 
Capt. J. & McKean said that we had made more progona in the last 
two years than in any previous five-year period, and that he had never 
known a time when everybody in the service was working as hard with 
their heads and hands. 


Two Hospital Corps training schools have been established, the 
Naval Pay cers’ School has n reopened, Hkewise the Fuel Oil 
School, oilers, and water tenders are prepared for 


where firemen 
service on board the oll-burning vessels of the Navy. On every hand, 
in every department of the Navy, there is a erous enthusiasm that 
is finding effective expression in efficient and devoted service; and I say 
to you, and I say to the ue of the United States, that even while 
we are urging the expenditure of $500,000,000 in construction during 
the next five years, the Navy to-day is a finer, better balanced, and more 
effective first arm of defense than ever before in its history.” 


ONE MORE CAUSE OF HATE. 


There is another matter that may be mentioned in explanation of the 
campaign of hate that is being waged against Josephus Daniels. In 
alliance with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo he is ur, upon 
Congress a plan to build ships for commercial p so ucted 
and manned as to constitute a craft for the Navy in time of 
war. During the War with Spain the United States paid out over 

21,000,000 for auxiliary craft and had to sell them afterwards at an 

0 per cent loss. The Daniels-McAdoo plan contemplates the forma- 
tion of a private eg “er with the Government ho g 51 per cent of 
the stock, or all of it, if necessary, and the leasing of the shi: for 
commercial purposes, or else Government operation of them. two- 
fold benefit would be secured by the commencement of a merchant ma- 
rine and the provision of the Navy with the auxiliary craft that are ab- 
solutely indispensable in time of war. 

Taken from his entrance inio effice, viewed from every angle, anil 
subjected to every scrutiny, Josephus Daniels shows bigger than any 
Secretary of the Navy in past years. He has not been content to be 
a rubber stamp for the use of any Navy clique or coterie; he has kept 
peer hands out of the people's ee Be Wherever he has violated 

ition it bas been in the interests o 


ted tra- 

common sense and greater effi- 
ciency; he has fought for justice; and he has given the United States a 
great Navy and the B a promise of a gom: 

It is not our na ä t is being attacked, but the 
honesty, sincerity, keen intelligence, splendid vision, and unfaltering 
courage that have enabled Josephus Daniels to smash rings and defeat 
graft and rapacity. 


„ REGARD THE PUBLICATION OF THIS INTERVIEW AS NOTHING SHORT OF A 
PATRIOTIC PUBLIC SERVICE.” 
{John R. Dunlap, editor of the Engineering Magazine.] 
New York, March 22, 1916. 
To THE EDITOR or THE Wort: 


Thank you v much for submitting the e of Mr. Creel’s stir- 
ring interview with Secretary Daniels; and let me say at once that I 
regard the publication as nothing shert of a timely, needed, and 


patriotic public service. 
As an engineering editor it has recently become necessary for me 
to thoroughly investigate precisely what is ha ing in the Navy 
De ent, and the information I have gath from the lips of the 
big est commissioned officers in charge of the Navy and also from the 
individual members of the Naval Consulting Board enables me to un- 
qualifiedly indorse every word Mr. Creel has written in his strong in- 
troductory and every statement he has attributed to Secret Daniels, 
Indeed, I have been both surprised and gratified to discover how much 
Secretary Daniels has actually accomplished for the Navy, especially 
because of his potent personal influence with radical and unreasoning 
little navy men of his own N in Co Thus during the first 
ears of his administration he secu: tions for the chief 


since the fleet 
velt reversed and halted our progressive naval program by boastfully 
announcing in his message to Congress: “I do not ask t we con- 
tinue to increase our Navy.“ 
tary Daniel’s master stroke in technical efficiency was the 
creation and appointment of the Naval Consulting Board, a body of 
distinguished engineers and inventors who represent the best hrains 
and organized capacity of all our great engineering. chemical, and me- 
chanical 8 I could write a page telling of the activities and 
—— ties of this great body of professional e who have valun- 
red for public service without pay; but it will suffice to say here 
that they r have 15 different committees, all actively at work 
in their special fields, and they have summoned no less than 240 of 
their ng associates (5 for cach State), who are cooperatinj 
in the fundamentally important work of tabulating the equipment and 
resources of all our vast mechanical industries, so that they can be in- 
stantly mobilized in aid of both the Army and Navy should occasion call. 
In the light of this record of actual achievement, is it not about time 
to call upon Secretary Dantfels'’s busy critics for facts, rather than the 
tisan, puerile, and grossly unjust merely personal abuse which they 
ave been handing out? 
Jons R. DUNLAP, 
Editor of the Engincering Magazine. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the naval appreprintion 
bill comes from the House for consideration I shall avail my- 
self of the opportunity to pay my respects to some of the mem- 
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Of the above reserve, the national banks in the central reserve cities 
held $631,000,000, or 22.88 F pad cent of their d ts, the reserve they 
are required to hold being 1 per cent of demand and er cent of time 
deposits ; the national banks {n the 52 reserve cities held a legal reserye 
of $693,600,000, or 27.84 per cent of deposits, against a requirement of 
15 per cent on demand and 5 per cent on time deposits, while the country 
banks, which under the provisions of the Federal reserve act need hold 
only 12 per cent of demand and 5 per cent of time deposits, held on 
opi, 7, 1916, a reserve of 27.24 per cent of all deposits, or 8902, 


The reserve held by national banks October 31, 1914, the time of the 
last statement prior to the inauguration of the Federal reserve s stem, 
amounted to $1,559,000,000, against a required reserve of $1,433. 000,000, 
making the surplus reserve at that time $126,000,000. It is thus ‘seen 
that the surplus reserve of the national banks of the country has in- 
creased during the operation of the Federal reserve system from $126,- 
000000 on October 31, 1914, to nearly $1,000,000, at the present 


me. 

It is conservatively estimated that the surplus reserve now held 
by the national banks would be sufficient to give a further loraine power 
of $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000, should the growth and development 
of commerce, agriculture, or industry call for so huge an enlargement of 


credit. 

Notwithstanding the Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 and the 
loans made to other foreign powers, amounting to several hundred mil- 
lion dollars additional, in which our banks have to a greater or less 
extent participated, directly or indirectly, there are no indications of 
unsound inflation or excessive loans, and the national banks of the 
7 have never been in a stronger position than they are at this 

e. 


bers of this league and some of tlie proceedings of its recent 
sessions. 
FRED WHITE. 


Mr. BRADY. On March 11 I introduced a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 113) for the relief of Fred White, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. The Committee on Public 
Lands considered a similar bill a year ago, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Claims be discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the change of 
reference will be made. 

CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask to have printed a 
letter from the Comptroller of the Currency stating a most 
phenomenal condition and one that makes our Nation almost 
impregnable. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


The Comptroller of the Currency, in making public to-day the figures 
relating to the condition of alt national banks on the date of the last 
call, March 7, 1916, said: 

“The total resources of the national banks of the United States on 
March 7, 1916, amounted to_$13,838,000,000, exceeding by $370,000,000 
the greatest resources ever shown in the history of the national-banking 
s, 

s! 


EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH OF NATIONAL-BANK DEPOSITS. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this bank statement is the fact 
that this increase which has taken place in deposits in the past 12 
months amounts to more than the sum total of all deposits in all the 
national banks of the country as late as the year 1896, t 20 years 
ago. The deposits of national banks of the United States have, as these 
figures show, increased since February 28, 1896, over 500 per cent, 
against an increase in the number of banks of 100 per cent. 

As indicative of the prosperity of our national banks, attention is 
called to figures which show that during this same 20-year period the 
capital of the national banks increased $413,000,000, or 63 per cent, 
while their surplus and undivided profits fer the same 1 nercasod 
567,000,000, or 210 per cent, after distributing over 81,080,000, 000 in 
cash dividends to shareholders. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. , 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Ido. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


stem, and exceeded by $2,271,000,000 the resources of these banks as 

own in the March 4 statement a year nga: 

“The increase which has taken place in the resources of the na- 
tional banks of this country in the past 12 months exceeds in amount 
the entire resources of the Reichsbank of Germany as reported in its 
statement of February 15, 1916. The a te resources of the na- 
tional banks of the United States at this e exceed by approximately 
$3,000,000,000 the aggregate resources of the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the 
Bank of the Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of 


apan. 
“The increase in the loans and discounts of our national banks 
March 7, 1916, was $132,000,000 as compared with December 31, 1915, 
and 99,000,000 as compared with March 4 a year ago. 

“The total deposits on March 7. 1916, amounted to $10,790,000,000, 
an increase since December 31, 1915. of $411,000,000, and an increase 
of $2,198,000,000 as compared with March 4 a year ago. 

“Of the $411,000,000 increase in deposits since December 31, 1915, 

,000,000 were from banks and bankers; and $78,000,000 were re- 
ported as time deposits, while demand de ts for this period showed 
a decrease of $2,000,000. Of the $2,198,000,000 increase in total 
deposits since March 4, 1915, however, the principal increase was in 
demand deposits, wbich increased $1,072,000,000, against an increase 
in time deposits of $296,000,000, and an increase in the balances due 
to banks and bankers of $830,000,000. 

“ Bills yable and rediscounts amounted, March 7. 1916, to omg 
$61,956,000, a decrease sinve December 31, 1915, of 8 a 


a reduction as compared with March 4 a year ago of $33,704,000. — 

“ Specie holdings amounted on March 1, 1916, to $708,780 000. an in- 83 A 8 paita ish. 
crease since December 31, 1915, of 819.018.000, and an increase as Borah Hughes Overman Sterling 
compared with March 4, 1915, of $116,928,000, Brad Hustin Paes Stong 

“The holdings of United States bonds amounted March 7, 1916, to 8 . Pittman Sutherland 
$754,000,000, a decrease of $20,000,000 as compared with December Broussard Johnson, Me. Poindexter Swarison 
31, 1915, and of $27,000,000 as compared with March 4, 1915. Rivas Tones Pomerene Thomas 

“The holdings of bonds, securities, etc., other than United States Buxiel h Kenyon Ransdell Tillman 
Government bonds, amounted on March 7, 1916, to $1,464,000,000, an Chamberlain Kern Saulsbury Underwood 
increase since December 31. 1915, of 889.638.000, and an increase as Clark, Wyo. La Follette Shafroth Vardanish 
com with March 4, 1915, of $364,000,000. ane na Sheppard Wadsworth 

“Tt should be noted that while the national banks of the country | Cummins Lippitt Sherman Warren 
reduced their ce ae of Government bonds between March 4, 1915, Curtis Lodge Simmons Weeks 
and March 7, 1916, to the extent of $27,000,000, the Federal reserve Dillingham Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. Williams 
banks have, between March 5, 1915, and March 10. 1916, increased G line * Myers hele Smith, Ga Works 
their holdings of Government bonds from $5.000, to $34,000,000. Aron Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ler], the junior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Taccantr], and the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginla [Mr. Camron], all of whom are paired. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I regret that the call for a 
quorum was made. I desire to say to Senators who are here 
and who I know are very busy, those especially who are inter- 
ested in the amendment pending, that I shall probably take the 
time of the Senate for an hour and a half, and Senators can 
govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to have a 
vote on the pending amendment, if it can be done, as I under- 
stand the Senator from Washington does not expect to address 
his remarks to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I do not; and, of course, if the Senate is ready 
to vote upon it, I would be perfectly willing to yield for that 
purpose, but I anticipate that there will be considerable debate 
on that amendment even yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I have no desire to debate the amend- 
ment, and would like to ask for a vote upon the amendment 
that I had pending yesterday afternoon, if no other Senator 
desires to speak upon it. 


“The 12 Federal reserve banks get the same returns from their 
holdings of Government twos as are obtained by the national banks. 


a 17,000 191 
of $50,000,000 since March 4, 1915, but this reduction of $50,000,000 
since March 4, 1915, included $29,000,000 of emergency currency 


“The surplus and undivided rofits of national banks March 7, 
1916, amounted to $1,031,278, 
previous year of $18,288, Kag 

NATIONAL-BANK RESERVES. 

The total reserye beld by all national banks on March 7, 1916, was 
$2,287,000,000, making a surplus of $993,000,000 over and above the 
amount legally required. This exceeds by more than $100,000,000 
the greatest surplus reserve ever shown in any previous statement, 


1916. 
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Mr. JONES. Of course, there can be no assurance that there 
will not be further debate upon it, and I think probably I had 
better go on and get through with what I have to say, and then 
the Senator can proceed with his amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, the world seems to be very much 
out of joint. Public and personal sentiment are in an abnor- 
mal condition. Men’s minds seem to be warped and distorted. 
We ate intolerant of views not in accord with our own. The 
patriotism of those who antagonize us is questioned. Those 
who most loudly proclaim their loyalty to the country most 
vehemently charge disloyalty to those who differ from them in 
the interest of their country’s peace. 

A day or two ago I received a letter from a friend of mine 
in my State inclosing a letter which he had received from 
some one in the East who, I am informed, is the treasurer of 
the Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. I de- 
sire to read this letter without putting in the Recorp the name 
of the party to whom it was sent. He says: 


2 doubt you were — oon the bet pega which Senator —— 
‘ashington, en on question of preparedness an 
maintenance of our national p: abroad. I might sar gite frankly 
that his remarks in Con a few weeks ago annoyed me almost 
more thar Papas else t has been said, and if you felt the same 
way about it I hope that you say take s his attention to 

wants preparation made for any trouble 
that may occur, and it will not help sy min for Alaska and 
other ings which the Northwest may interested in to have Mr. 
Jones take the position which he does. Lowman and Hanford 
us recently the Alaskan appropriation. I lied 


the matter. The 


wrote 
rep that Alaska 
was an important issue which ought to be promoted, but that I thought 
that it would help to muzzle JONES. 
Trusting t you are having a pleasant winter, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. For a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is all I wish to ask the Senator. 
what place was the letter mailed to the Senator? 

Mr. JONES. From Boston, Mass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not from the State of Washington? 

Mr. JONES. No. I dictated a letter to my secretary con- 
cerning this communication and then tore it up. I thought of 
some pretty sharp things to say concerning Mr. Phillips, but 
have decided not to do so. He is no doubt a pretty good man. 
He is probably as patriotic as Iam. On reflection he will con- 
ceive the littleness of his statements and his position. Surely 
the cause of preparedness is not so lacking in merit that Sena- 
tors must be browbeaten to support it. Questions affecting 
Alaska and my State rest upon their own merits, and my people 
do not favor the “you tickle me and I will tickle you” pork- 
barrel method which Mr. Phillips seems to favor but which, I 
am glad to say, the Senators from Massachusetts are not con- 
trolled by. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. For a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to remind the Senator that 
I am his companion in misfortune, because I received a letter 
some time ago threatening the country with the Presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt if an ammunition plant was not established in 


his. city. 
I expect a great many Senators will be threat- 


James Dunn PHILLIPS. 


From 


Mr. JONES. 
ened in different ways if they express their real sentiments 
with reference to this matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. The letter to which I referred was not from 
my State. ï 

Mr. JONES. Neither is the man who wrote the letter I 
read from my State. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether, under 
the rule, the Senator from Washington has not now forfeited 
the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I did not yield to the Senator from Missouri, 
and I will ask the Chair not to recognize anyone to interrupt 
me hereafter. I have a few things that I want to say. I my- 
self am always glad to yield, but I do not want to consume 
unnecessary time. I have some things that I wish to say, and 
so I do not want to be taken from the floor. 

Mr. REED (to Mr. Jones). I did not say it seriously. 

Mr. JONES. Some things not said seriously might be taken 
seriously. 

As we look at it, the East is no more interested in prepared- 
ness than the West. Any attack upon or danger to one section 
of the country we consider an attack upon and a danger to all 
Sections of the country. We consider patriotism national, not 


sectional. The farmer, the laborer, the clerk, and the business 
man of every section of the country can be depended upon to 
respond with equal patriotism at the call of the country. 

I am sorry that any words of mine should have ruffled the 
sensitive and esthetic feelings of Mr. Phillips. What they were, 
I do not know. I have not spoken in this body on preparedness. 
I have appealed to Americans to refrain from traveling on 
armed belligerent ships in these times of international conflict 
and danger in the interest of our own country and its peace. I 
hope Mr. Phillips is not one of those careless, reckless, selfish, in- 
considerate Americans who are so lacking in patriotism as to be 
unwilling to refrain from gratifying their desires for pleasure 
or profit that their country may have peace. I wonder if he is 
so unpatriotic as to endanger the peace of a hundred million 
people to gratify the desire for the thrill that comes through 
danger? I hope he is not one of those who would denounce as 
cowardly and unpatriotic the man who refuses to offer his life 
in defense of his country in case of war, and yet himself is 
not patriotic enough to be willing to waive the exercise of a 
doubtful right to travel on armed belligerent ships that his 
country may continue in peace. 

Would it ruffle Mr. Phillips’s feelings, Mr. President, to sug- 
gest to him that one of the best preparations for peace is to 
take inte account the world conditions of to-day, and instead of 
going around with a chip on our shoulder each individual citi- 
zen should be willing to show his patriotism by making personal 
sacrifices? I do not know what Mr. Phillips thinks about it, 
but my conviction is that the honor of our country rests in the 
keeping of those peace-loving but truly patriotic citizens who 
stay at home rather than in the keeping of those reckless and 
inconsiderate bravados who insist upon traveling regardless of 
their country’s interests. I do not know whether he is one of 
those who places his country’s peace above the pelf and pleasure 
of self, or whether he belongs to that class of whom the leader 
of the majority on this floor, immediately after the eountry 
thought he had voted to sustain the President in his contention 
that the honor of the country rests in the keeping of these 
bravados, said what I shall now read. I read from the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of this session, at page 3482, from the re- 
marks of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN], made 
just after the vote to table the resolution over which such 
excitement occurred. The Senator from Indiana spoke as fol- 
lows: 

I have said, and I repeat, that I favored such official warning, prin- 
cipally for the protection of the thoughtless and weak-minded, who 
Hoof pet , n NS te 
war as thel price of the stupendous fo of a handful of 1 ring pe I 
had no thought for the safety of in ent men who, out of 
a spirit of bravado or foolhardiness or to promote their own selfish 
interests, would risk their lives on such vessels; for, in my jud t, 
such a man, with such a treasonable bent of mind as to be in 
to the danger of involving his country in war and wrecking the ek Cd 
ness of hundreds of thousands of American homes, has a life so value- 
less to his country as to be scarcely worth the saying. 

Mr. President, if this ruffies Mr. Phillips’s sensitive nature, I 
am sorry. 

For a year and a half preparedness has been dinned into our 
ears day and night. Men have not been able to address any 
sort of a meeting anywhere, upon any occasion, without urging 
preparedness. Newspaper columns have been filled with it and 
editorials have appeared almost daily urging it. Magazine 
pages have been devoted to it and Army and Navy journals 
have helped to swell the cry for greater armies and navies. 
Lurid, blood-curdling, awe-inspiring picture films have been 
used to show foreign armies of blood-thirsty soldiers marching 
down our streets, breaking into our houses, ravishing our 
women, and laying waste our cities. Our navies have been 
destroyed, our armies dispersed, and our people enslaved. 

The people have been threatened with subjugation and their 
Government with disruption unless immediate military prepa- 
ration should be begun. Conventions have been held, orations 
delivered, and resolutions passed to arouse the people to their 
danger. Campaigns have been inaugurated and multitudes of 
speeches sent out, and Congress has been told that the people 
are demanding preparedness in order that they may be able to 
repel attack from abroad. 

I noticed in one of the newspapers of Philadelphia the other 
morning a statement that a great wave of sentiment was coming 
up from the people for preparedness and that they were going 
to send out from Philadelphia the next day 150 speakers to dif- 
ferent parts and sections to tell the people of the country of the 
great necessity for preparedness. That is where the wave has 
been coming from. 

The President of the United States has been apparently con- 
verted and has gone to and fro telling the people that conflagra- 
tions are raging, that sparks are flying, that our house is not 
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fireproof, that no one knows what a day may bring forth, and 
that the danger to our country is real and immediate. Our mili- 
tary experts have gotten together and assumed that our Navy 
is at the bottom of the sea; that our coast defenses are worth- 
less; that the men who have passed through the Army, the 
militia, the training of our military schools, and the War with 
Spain would refuse to volunteer if their country should be in 
danger and called for them, and, therefore, they have said that 
we need a standing army of 500,000 men trained and ready for 
immediate conflict, with 500,000 more to back them up in three 
months, and with another 500,000 to be called for soon. They 
have figured the expense of this to be too great, and, although 
they think we ought to have it, they do not think we are willing 
to pay for it. 

Mr. President, a sufficient army and navy is not a matter of 
dollars and cents. Any increase that is necessary for the safety 
of the Nation and the peace of the Nation the people will cheer- 
fully pay for. An unnecessary burden, however, they are not 
willing to bear. 

Do we need a large increase in our military forces? If we do, 
there can be no difference of opinion as to having it. Should we 
prepare now; and if so, for what? These are the questions 
thut we ought to decide before any so-called preparedness in- 
crease is begun. 

If there is immediate danger or reasonable probability of 
immediate danger, prompt preparation should be made to meet 
it in a sufficient way. If there is no reasonable probability of 
immediate danger, why should we proceed in fear and haste? 
Why not act calmly, deliberately, and with a full knowledge of 
all the conditions that are to be met? If we are to be attacked 
upon the close of this war, or soon thereafter, we can not begin 
our preparation too soon. If there is no reasonable probability of 
being attacked, then there can be no excuse for not waiting until 
the close of the war to formulate a permanent system of defense 
and act upon the conditions then existing. 

On December 8, 1914, after the war in Europe had been 
raging for several months, the President of the United States 
appeared in person before Congress and delivered his annual 
message. After discussing various matters he said he desired 
to say a few words upon two topies “much discussed out of 
doors, upon which it is highly important that our judgments 
should be clear, definite, and steadfast.” One of these sub- 
jects was that of national defense, and upon this the President 
said: 


Allow me to 


k with great plainness and directness upon this 
great matter an 


to avow my conyictions with deep carnestness. 


We are at peace with all the world. No one who speaks counsel 
based on fact or drawn from a just and candid interpretation of 
realities can say there is reason to fear that from any quarter our 
independence or the Integrity of our territo is threatened. Dread 
of the power of other nations we are incapable of. This is 
the time above all others when we should wish and resolve to keep 
our strength by self-possession, our influence by preserving our ancient 
principles of action. 

If asked, Are you ready to defend yourselves, we reply, Most as- 
suredly, to the utmost; * * +, And especially when half the world 
is on fire we shall be careful to make our moral insurance against the 
spread of conflagration very definite and certain and adequate, indeed. 


After reminding us that our dependence in the past had not 
been in our standing army but upon the National Guard and 
Volunteers, he said: 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole history and 
character of our policy. More than this, proposed at this time, 
permit me to say, would mean that we had lost our self-possession, 
that we had been thrown off our balance by a war with which we have 
nothing to do, whose causes can not touch us, whose very existence 
affords us opportunities of friendship and disinterested service which 
should make us ashamed of any thought of hostility or fearful 
preparation for trouble. This is assuredly the opportunity for which 
a people and a Government like ours were raised up, the oppor- 
tunity not only to speak but actually to embody and exemplify the 
counsels of peace and amity and the lasting concord which is based 
on justice and fair and generous dealing. 

This was said under conditions no different from what they 
are now and if it was true then it is all the more true now. 

But 

Suid the President 
I turn away from the subject. 
discuss it. 

And here those of you who care to look back at the news- 
papers of the next day will see the suggestion that the Presi- 
dent turned his face toward one side of the Joint Assembly 
especially to where sat the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
had been as “a voice crying in the wilderness” in behalf of 
preparation, and that laughter spread over the assembly, be- 
cause everybody seemed to recognize to whom the President 
was looking, and what he had in mind. Then the President 
continued : 


There is no new need to discuss it. We shall not alter our attitude 
toward it because some amongst us are nervous and excited. We 


It is not new; there is no need to 


shall easily and 8 upon a policy of defense. The ques- 
tion has not changed its aspects because the times are not normal. 
Our policy will not be for an occasion. It will be conceived as a 
permanent and settled thing, which we shall pursue at all seasons, 
without haste and after a fashion perfectly consistent with the peace 
of the world, the abiding friendship of States and the unhampered 
freedom of all with whom we deal. Let there be no misconception. 
The country has been misinformed. We have not been negligent of 
national defense. We are not unmindful of the great responsibility 
resting upon us. We shall learn and profit by the lesson of every 
experience and every new circumstance; and what is needed will be 
adequately done. ’ 

These were high and lofty sentiments, beautifully expressed, 
and were greeted with loud applause, especially on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Congress continued in session until March, 1915. No sug- 
gestion of danger was made, although the European war con- 
tinued with increased intensity. 

On December 7, 1915, the President again appeared in person 
before Congress. His theme this time was national prepared- 
ness. He seemed to think that we are in danger and that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to prepare for such danger, and 
after suggesting what should be done he said that such prepa- 
ration for defense seemed to him “to be absolutely imperative 
now.” The President was heralded everywhere as a convert 
to preparedness. He joined the ranks of those who he said in 
his message of December 8, 1914, were “nervous and excited.” 
The President himself in n speech some time ago admitted that 
he had changed his mind and placed himself in the ranks of 
the “nervous and excited“ people. 

8 i REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. JONES. I think I shall have to decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has requested not to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I did not understand that. 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry; I should like to yield, but I am 
afraid that by doing so I might lose the floor, and I am not 
quite through as yet. 

After the President's message the cry for preparation became 
louder; our danger seemed more imminent. Some of my good 
newspaper friends saw visions of armies invading our shores, 
our cities laid waste, and our people enslaved. Letters began 
to come in urging preparedness and urging support of the Presi- 
dent and his program. In all these urgings there was a dearth 
of reasons given or dangers pointed out. They were all like 
the President's message—lacking in any reason for special haste. 
The President's program seemed to me to mean very little. He 
had apparently piaced himself in the ranks of those who feared 
immediate danger and who sought to prepare for it, while the 
plan he proposed amounted to nothing and would meet no im- 
mediate emergency and go but a little way toward preparing 
for the future. 

Most of the expressions in the papers, whether editorially or 
through interviews, and most of the letters which came to me 
were general in character. No particular danger was pointed 
out. No particular preparation was suggested. It seemed to be 
enough to say that we should prepare, and prepare without limit. 
Everybody seemed to think that the President had joined the 
ranks of the “ nervous and excited,” and therefore we should 
prepare for something in a large and indefinite way. When I 
was home in the summer and fall I had found no great fears 
among our people. No special preparation was urged upon tne. 
I met all classes of people; they talked of the situation and 
were all for peace, but few of them feared any trouble, and there 
was little demand for increases in the Army. In view of the 
increased agitation and the general indefinite, though excited, 
character of the letters that began to come in, it occurred to 
me that it might be instructive and helpful to get the views of 
my constituents upop some particular propositions, and espe- 
cially get their reasons as to why they thought we should prepare 
and their views as to what we should prepare to meet. This 
would give me a good idea as to what kind of preparation they 
wanted and would help me in reaching a conclusion upon this 
question which had become of such importance. Certain ques- 
tions had arisen in my mind upon the answers to which it 
seemed to me rested largely the determination of what action 
we should take for the present and what action should be taken 
for the future. Some of these were suggested by the recom- 
mendations of the President in his message. I had reached 
certain tentative conclusions upon them myself, but I knew I 
was not infallible. My judgment might be at fault. I wanted to 
know how my constituents looked at them. This would enable 
me to represent them more fully and more intelligently. If my 
judgment was a mistaken one, it might be corrected. Editorial 


expressions, I knew, represented very largely the views of the 
individuals writing them rather than the thoughtful views of 
the people generally. There was no way to get the people's views 
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except fo ask for them. So I decided to ask the people for 
their views as directly as I could. I prepared a letter submit- 
ting certain questions which I sent to every paper in the State, 
daily and weekly, and asked that it be published. I think every 
paper kindly did so. In this letter every man and woman was 
asked to read carefully the questions and “after considering 
them from every angle sit down and write me his or her views 
thereon.” At the same time my own personal views were frankly 
stated. 

Mr. President, I ask leave at this point to insert that letter in 
my remarks. I will not take the time to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER OF INQUIRY TO run PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 
To cach individual in the State of Washington: 

I earnestly ask that every man and woman will read carefully the 
questions below and, after considering them from ert angle, sit down 
and write me his or her views thereon. I have frankly stated my per- 
sonal views, but as the representative of our people I desire in a mat- 
ter of this kind to reflect their views as nearly as I can ascertain what 
eee and it is to get this information that I am submitting these 
nquiries. 

Do we need a larger standing army than we now have for purely 
peace purposes and domestic duties? think not. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of the present war in Europe, do 
you think that any of the countries involved will want to go to war 
4 0 us at once or very soon after it comes to a close? I do not 
think so. 

If you think any country now involved will desire to go immediately 
or very soon into war with us, kindly say why you think so. 

Do you think it most probable that there will be at least several 
years of general peace when the war closes? I do. 

If we are likely to be attacked by a strong power, do you think that 
an increase in our standing army by 40,000 men will enable us to 
make an effective defense? do not. 

f we should prepare now to meet an attack by a strong power in 
the near future, don't you think we should make adequate an 500 op: 
preparations by organizing a standing army of 250,000 or 500, men, 
as urged by the war experts? I do. 

If trouble is to come soon, should we take four or five years to pre- 
pare to meet it, either in military or naval 5 1 think not. 

If early trouble is not probable, would it not be wiser to wait until 
the war closes and determine our policies by the conditions then exist- 


ing? Ido. 

Don't you think the wisest preparedness now would be the construc- 
tion of interstate highways along our coast lines, so that in case of the 
landing of a hostile force we could mobilize quickly our defense where 
needed? I think so. 

We are excited over preparedness. There is a disposition to rush 
immediately into some scheme or plan for increasing our military and 
naval power, regardless of the cost and without waiting to see what 
the conditions may be that will confront us at the close of this war. 
If we conduct ourselves in a neutral way none of the countries engaged 
in it will want to get into a contest with us. Conditions resulting from 
the final treaty of peace may make the future actions of nations in 
regard to military armaments entirely different from what they are 
now. Because of the very great importance of this subject and of what 
increased military and naval armaments mean in the way of increased 
taxes, I am anxious to know the individual views of as many of our 
people as I can secure on the questions submitted. To me it looks like 
we are unduly excited and that the wise course to take would be to 
give our attention to preparing to meet the commercial contest that 
we are sure to face, and when war closes determine our military and 
naval policy upon conditions then existing among the great nations of 


the world. 
Most respectfully, W. L. Jones. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, my experience has been most in- 
teresting and instructive. My action was construed in all sorts 
of ways. Some said I would be pleased to receive only answers 
in accord with my own. Some thought those who were in ac- 
cord with me would be the only ones to write. Others suggested 
that those who were in accord with me would not think it neces- 
sary to write, and that only those who were against my views 
would take the trouble to write. Some expressed the belief that 
those only would write who were strongly for preparedness, and 
others expressed just the opposite view. Some thought people 
would write me agreeing with me in order to get my good will. 
Some thought it was unfair that I had stated my own views, 
while others thought this was a very fair thing to do. Some 
seemed to think that a representative of the people should con- 
ceal from them his views and opinions, while it always seemed 
to me that of all men he should be frank and open with his con- 
stituents and let them know his views and opinions. If wrong, 
they might be corrected ; and if not corrected a new representa- 
tive might be gotten. Some at once saw politics in it, though this 
had never entered my mind. Some seemed to think it impos- 
sible for a Senator or Representative to seek advice from his 
constituents without having some political advantage in mind. 
I note this morning in a great newspaper in the city of New 
York an editorial which suggests that people who do not agree 
with its yiews have formulated their views by taking into con- 
sideration what they might gain by getting the votes of this or 
that class or nationality throughout the country. It is an un- 
fortunate state of affairs, Mr. President, when questions of 
patriotism, questions of great national import, must be discussed 
or considered on that low plane. The question of preparedness is, 
and should be, above and beyond politics. It is an American 


question solely, and what I could hope to gain politically I do 
not know. Nevertheless, some very intelligent men could see only 
politics in my action. Some also thought others would not write 
because they were too busy ; others thought some would not write 
because “ Jones ought to do as he pleases ” ; others said that their 
letter was the first they had ever written to a public official, 
and especially to a Senator or Representative, and thought it 
commendable in a Senator to ask the views of his constituents. 
A surprising number expressed the view that the people ought 
not to be asked their views, because they are not competent to 
say what should be done, and that they should not be consulted. 
I can not agree with such suggestions, and believe that upon the 
fundamentals of this question the aggregate judgment of the 
people will be the best criterion to follow. Others expressed sur- 
prise that I should ask the advice of the people rather than the 
opinion of the experts, overlooking the fact that very seldom do 
two experts agree upon any question, and also that the basis of 
any system of preparedness is not a question for the experts at 
all, but one that must be determined by their Senators and 
Representatives. ; 

Some of my good newspaper friends who were advocating a 
very radical program of preparedness entirely misconstrued 
my letter, and at once charged me with being for peace at any 
price, and declared I was wholly opposed to any preparedness 
whatever; some of them seemed to think that it was an over- 
powering argument to say “ Jones has joined with Bryan.” I 
can not believe that they intentionally did this; but nevertheless, 
by glaring headlines, editorial miscomment, and putting in my 
mouth statements which I never made and never thought of, 
they conveyed this idea, and a great campaign to impress me 
with the fact that the people of the State of Washington are 
strongly for preparedness was inaugurated. 

One of the papers printed a coupon (see coupon) addressed to 
me, saying“ Washington is for preparedness. Vote for it,” with 
a place for signature and a request to send to Jones.” 

I have a copy of one of the coupons here, which I will ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp. It happens to be that on this 
coupon the person who signed it wrote the word “not” three 
times, where it was not expected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The coupon referred to is as follows: 

SEND IT TO JONES. 


Senator WESLEY L. Jones, of Washington, has announced himself as 
opposed to pr ess, and recently u ed his constituents to write 
him their views on the subject. Now, he is being “ deluged with letters 
in Support of his attitude,” according to word from Washington, D. C. 

This Is what he expected, for, being a good politician, he knows the 
“crank” is the busiest little letter writer in the world, while the man 
of affairs doesn’t take the time to be. 

But because the “crank” is so very busy assuring Senator JONES 
that he is right, it is 8 necessary for the man (or woman) of 
affairs to get busy. The crank” doesn't believe in insurance; the men 
and women of affairs do. 

Therefore, if you are in favor of preparedness, clip out this blank 
and sign your name. Then, leave it at the Times office, or put it in 
the mail and send it to Jones. 

SEATTLE, WASH., January 15, 1916. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Washington is for preps redness. Vote for it! 
m 8 
3 

Mr. JONES. Persons were hired to stand at the entrances 
of theaters where “ The Battle Cry of Peace“ was being shown, 
to urge the people who came out to sign these coupons and send 
them to me. Advertisements were placed in the paper urging 
the people to come in and sign a petition to me urging prepared- 
ness, and get a beautiful flag in the form of a bow, and an- 
other advertisement offered a badge pin if they would sign a 
petition to this effect. This was kept up for weeks. Some of 
the smaller papers also prepared coupons, which their readers 
were asked to sign and send to me. What was the result? 

There seems to be a feeling among Senators and Repre- 
sentatives that the people of this country are very much ex- 
cited over this preparedness proposition; that they are getting 
worked up over it. What was the result of this campaign and 
the result of my writing these letters and asking for opinions 
and expressions from the people and having them published in 
every paper, big and little, in the State? 

We have almost a million and a half of people in our State; 
4,300 coupons were sent to me, of which 68 were changed to 
read against preparedness instead of for it. Petitions were 
sent in with 2,884 names. This was the result of this feverish 
campaign for preparedness in a State which, of all States, 
should be interested in it. Not much evidence that the people 
are excited or that any special wave of sentiment for special 
preparation is sweeping over the country. I admit I was mis- 


taken in my letter when I suggested that the people are ex- 


cited. They are not, but some are. 
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My letter, which was printed in all of the papers, inviting the 
people to write me their views brought me 665 letters for pre- 
paredness and 1,093 letters against any unusual preparation. 
Quite a good many were opposed to any preparation at all. I 
wrote a general letter to all those who sent in printed coupons 
or signed petitions asking them for their particular views, 
Remember, they simply sent in this coupon, “ Washington is 
for preparedness; vote for it“; that is all. I wrote a general 
letter to all those who sent in printed coupons or signed peti- 
tions asking them for their particular views as to what sort of 
preparedness they were in favor of, stating my own views, and 
suggesting that if they wanted anything different I would be 
glad to hear from them. To these 7,184 letters I received 109 
answers, and there were returned, uncalled for, 295. The rest 
of these people either agreed with me in my suggestions as to 
what preparation we ought to make or else they were so in- 
different to it—they probably had gotten their bows; they had 
probably gotten their pins—that they took no further interest 
in it. 


In my letter to those sending me coupons saying the State of 
Washington “is for preparedness ” I stated that this expression 
meant nothing; that I assumed that everybody was for pre- 
paredness of some kind, and I asked them to tell me what kind of 
preparedness they were in favor of, and preparedness for what. 
Mr. President, I have that letter here and I ask to insert it in the 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


a ork 2 : I have a con pem non — Seattle Times, 
or a petition, s' u, ‘ashington or pi ess. 
Vote for it.” t is all. With the greatest respect, I say that 
this means nothing to me. It gives me no facts and no information I 
did not already have. I am for Ku and I assume that every- 
body is for preparedness; but what kind of redness? How much 
8 and what are the facts and 
wo ve 


seem to think. 


war, 
he only one that would dare attack us, because 
no nation would be so foolish as to try to transport a large army 
across the ocean in the face of a superior or an equal fleet. 

From my vi t I am in favor of about the following prepared- 
ness in addition what we have now: Largely increase the number of 
trained officers, so that in case of emergency we will have the men to 
drill those we will call to the colors; encourage training in 
the schools and insist upon it in the land-grant colle ; increase 
largely the number and clency of our National Guard; keep on hand 
a large supply of ammunition and s, although that is largely taken 
care of by the tremendous plants t have developed since the n- 
ning of the t war, and the question of the Government taking 
over their manufacture a matter of detail to be worked out later; 
encourage by liberal 8 the development of the nying ma- 
chine and the training of more men to operata them; construct without 
delay a large flotilla of submarines, swift torpedo boats, and torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and some of the swiftest scout cruisers; put our navy 

rds in shape; some additions be needed to our coast de- 
enses, although, in judgment, the submarine is the most effective 
coast defense we can ve. I believe this will amply and safely take 
care of the situation to the close of this war, and then we can deter- 
mine what further tion we need. 

If you can add to plan, I would be very glad if you would tell 
me what additions you would make to it and the reasons therefor. 
My views are not unchangeable, and I want to consider all phases of 
the situation and take the action that will best promote the safety of 
our country and the welfare of our people. 

With very highest esteem, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, W. L. Joxxs. 


Mr. JONES. Also, at this point, I desire to insert a letter 
which I wrote to my friend Mr. Blethen, the editor of the paper 
in Seattle that had taken such an active part in this campaign, 
because that letter will show some things with reference to my 
position that I am not going to take the time to say here. I 
ask that that may be printed at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. ; 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

January 12, 1916. 


Hon. C. B. BLETHEN, 
Editor The Seattle Times, Scattle, Wash. 


Dear Mr. BLETHEN: You have asked your readers to aip a Se 
from your paper and send to me with reference to preparedness, ou 
state that I have announced myself as opposed to pre ness. I 


know you do not intend to misrepresent my position. have never 
made any such announcement. I have, in fact, stated Hegon what 
I am in favor of in the way of additional preparedness, and I will state 


in in this letter. 
hat I have done is to ask the individuals of my State not for their 
views with reference to preparedness but for their ideas of what the 
facts are upon which an opinion relative to preparedness should be 
based. You state that I expect te be flooded with letters in support of 


ita 


my attitude, “ because he good * — and knows that cranks 
* busiest — tetter writers in the world.” 


matters 


interested without being charged with d it for tical I 
never . of passe a ao —— I sent this —.— F. — a reveal 
partisan qus ion and ought to be considered en free from ics, 
and that is the way I propose to consider it. Nor shall I be influenced 


— ne . — on one side or another, but by which appeals to me as 
wrong, they will be changed. 


x means nothing, and I say most 4 ery- 
body is for pr ess. have always assumed tbat, but what kind 
of preparedness? How much p ess? ess along what 

? How much more ess than we now have? at is 


reasonable and adequate preparedness? Why more ess? 
These are the questions that I want to get answers to, 3 
to me of clipped-out coupons simply saying that I am for p — 
ness does not assist me in determining the proper course to take with 
reference to the question now confronting us. 

We are already prepared to a certain extent; in fact, to a very la 
extent. During the last 16 years we have spent $4,000,000,000 in the 
way of military, naval, and coast defense preparation. This monte Dae 
not been wasted either, as some persons . To-day we have a Navy 

al to, if not superior to that of any — re the Seg except one, 
if our naval experts can be believed. We have coast defenses which 
were thought a short while ago to be pote mah We have a Military 
Establishment that has proved itself entirely capable of taking care of 
troublous situation 


peace conditions, and has already taken care of 
with reference to Mexico. z 


that she is fons to seek a qua ? 
would dare do it, because she could not risk the destruction of her fleet 
by an equal, if not superior, fieet, which would at the same time in- 
volxe the toss of any army it might be convoying to our shores. 

This, in brief, is my view of the situation, and I think it is sustained 
Hef the views of the experts, me say here that many follow 
the views of the Army and Navy experts as to what should be done. 
That is all right when we arrive at the facts upon which we should 
prepare. Our Army and Navy experts do not pretend to say that we 
are In danger of attack, that we will be attacked, or that country 
or that 1 attack us. They simply assume facts, saying what 
we should do certain facts and conditions exist. That is all right, 
but we want to first determine the facts which to get the experts’ 
opinion, and that is what I am g to do. 

Now, what additional prepa ess do I believe in from my view- 
point? We should provide, as soon as possible, for a large increase in 
our force of trained officers, so that in case of cy we will have 
men who can drill men that are called to the colors. e should increase 
largely the number and efficiency of our National Guard. We should 
88 military training and instruction in our schools and insist 
upon it our land-grant colleges and universities. 

This not only for the military 1 that it would give us, but 
also for the benefit that it would surely bring to our young men. A 
large supply of ammunition and guns should be kept on band. This 
condition to a great extent is met by the tremendous ammunition 
plants that have been developed since the war n. Many urge that 
the manufacture of ammunition and guns should be taken charge of 
onay by the Government. That is a matter of detail that can be 
worked out later. 

The 5 of the flying machine and the training of men to 
operate it ould be greatly encouraged. The development of the 
submarine should be encouraged and a large flotilla of submarines should 
be constructed without delay. Several swift torpedo boats and to o- 
boat destroyers should be provided, as well as several of the test 
scout cruisers. Our navy yards should be put in ample condition, es- 
pecially by way of the construction of dry docks, to care for any pos- 
sible or pou le fleet that we may provide. Some additions should 
probably made in our coast defenses by placing at some points more 
modern and up-to-date guns, although, in my 1 t, the submarine 
is the most eflicient Instrument for coast defense. 

With these additions to the existing preparedness I believe that we 
will have made ample provision for any emergeney that may arise prior 
to or soon after the close of the present war. en the war closes we 
should then survey the situation ponp and decide what, if any, 

rther preparation should be made that the conditions demand. It 
does not seem to me that this is such a modest program of additional 
preparedness, and yet I think it can be carried out without adding very 
much to the annual appropriations for our naval and military estab- 
lishments. 

In addition to these naval and military preparations, the greatest 
military se aad that we can make is to prepare for the commercial 
contests that are to come after this war closes. We should revise our 
t and insure protection to our labor and industries and in some way 
* the development of a merchant marine of our own. 

have thus written frankly my views as they are now formed with 
reference to this matter. I am getting many valuable suggestions from 
the letters that I have ed discussing preparedness from both 
standpoints. I am not trying: to find out how many are for prepared- 
ness or how many are against it, but I am trying to ascertain the facts 
upon which action can be taken and action that will promote the safety 
of our country and the well-being of our popie 

Wilt it be asking too much of you to pub this letter in your val- 
uable 7 5 in order that your readers may know in detail my position? 
And i ere is anyone who has fault to find or has any suggestion that 
he desires to make I shall be very glad to hear from him. 

With highest esteem, believe me to be, 

Most sincerely, yours, W. L. Joxxs. 

P. S.—I have taken the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to some 
of the papers of the State. 5 
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Mr. JONES. This suggestion seemed to be surprising to 
some of my good friends. They seemed to think that only one 
meaning could be put to the word “ preparedness.” For the 
benefit of those who think the word “ preparedness * may mean 
only one thing I will give the words of some of the experts: 

Gen. Bliss says—and I quote him in full, because he dis- 
cusses this matter so clearly and succinctly from almost every 
angle and suggests the various questions that come to a man 
who is trying to consider this question fully and arrive at a 
wise conclusion : 


Finally, there {s one other matter on which I do not think too 
much light can be thrown—it is a blind subject at the best—with a 
view to clearing the approaches to the determination of the question, 
as far as they can be cleared, of what constitutes adequacy in any 
poney cr plan that may be proposed to you. The question has already 

n asked in this committee, “Dc you believe that this or that plan 
is adequate?” I do not know of any more dificult question to ac- 
3 answer. It is not susceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. It is a matter of opinion, and the most that can be said in ad- 
vance of the event is that that opinion is probably the soundest which 
is supported by apparently the soundest reasons. Every day in the 
war now going on in Europe the lives and limbs of thousands of men 
are staked, as though on the throw of dice, on this question. Every 
day at some place or another the commander of some force, large or 
small, advances to an attack in the execution of a plan which he must 
be supposed to believe to be adequate for his ultimate purpose. He 
determines as accurately as he can the number of his opponents, the 
strength of their position, the power of their artillery, and other ad- 
juncts of the defense, the probable amount of their ammunition, the 
courage and tenacity of their men as previously demonstrated in his 
own experience or in that of others communicated to him. With all 
of these assumptions in mind he gathers what he belleves to be the 
necessary force of his own; he hrings up his reserves; he perhaps bor- 
rows artillery and reserve ammunition from troops on his right and 
left. Meanwhile the commander of the defense, with more or less 
knowledge of what his opponent is contemplating, makes his own as- 
sumptions and correspon ing pans: The commanders are of equal in- 
telligence. They are assist y equally intelligent staffs. Each knows 
that the lives of his men, his own reputation, possibly the very life 
of his nation, depends upon the adequacy of his plans. Every human 
avallable agency has been employed to guarantee that adequacy. You 
and I, with the complete foreknowledge of these plans and of the 
means for executing them, may be unable to pick a flaw in either of 
them; each plan is apparently perfect. Yet it is a foregone conclusion 
that the event can not be a draw. Elther the attack or the defense 
must win. And a few hours after the execution of the two plans has 
begun the event, with its terrible loss to both sides, will prove that one 
plan is adequate and the other inadequate. 

Whenever, at the present time, you hear a group of men hotly dis- 
cussing the question as to whether a certain proposed plan for na- 
tional defense is adequate or inadequate, you will find latent in the 
mind of each one a different idea as to what the plan is intended to 
accomplish. Perhaps the plan calls for 500,000 trained men to be 
available at the end of three years. Another attacks it, and you will 
find perhaps that his underlying reason is that he does not believe 
we can await three years for such a force. Another, who attacks it on 
the und of inadequacy, does so because he believes a force of 350,000 
or 400,000 fully equipped enemy troops may be landed at some point 
on either of our coasts within 15 days from an unknown initial point 
of time, and that therefore our proposed force can not be assembled 
for resistance in time. The one who proposes the plan assumes that 
such a force would not attempt to leaye the enemy's country until 
our naval ferce was driven from the seas and that this, even if pos- 
sible, would require a minimum of six months. One man attacks the 
plan because he assumes that the e can not be held off lon 
enough to permit us to raise and train the great citizen army whic 
he assumes to be necessary for final success; another man defends it 
because he believes that the enemy, which he assumes, could be held 
off for a sufficient time for that purpose. One man proposes a plan 
and maintains its adequacy because he assumes that we will be at- 
tacked by only one certain . another attacks it for its inade- 
5 because he assumes a coalition against us of several powers. 

ne man assumes an attack by a great naval power with a small 
army, and another assumes an attack for a great military power with 
a small navy. One man makes a plan believed to be adequate for the 
defense of an important outlying possession on the assumption that 
our Navy will arrive within six weeks to drive away the attacking 
naval force; another assumes that our Navy can not arrive till the 
lapse of six months, and declares the plan inadequate. The best any 
nation can do and the most nearly it can come to guaranteeing the 
adequa of its plans for defense would be to prepare to the extent 
of its ability tor any contingency. poten Pat the most rare physical 
combination of circumstances, as shown the geographical relation 
of such a nation to not only its possible but its probable and even 
almost certain enemies on all sides of it, would justify such a course. 
Nothing would justify it except the certainty that its very life de- 
pends upon it and that it must take its choice between that course or 
voluntary suicide. As for us, I think we are justified in ah pe the 
adequacy of any plan, to be carried out in time of peace, which gives 
reasonable hope that it will hold off whatever enemy we assume as 
probable and as the most probable long enough for us to organize the 
resources of the country, after war threatens. to such a degree as 
will reasonably assure our ultimate success. In other words, it is a 
plan which confines, as far as possible, the burden of war to the time 
of war. In such a pan the Regular Army and the Organized Militia 
and the trained citizen army will have well. and equally well, per- 
8 their part if they loyally work together to bring about this 
result. 


Congressman Kann, a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, and who may be considered an expert, 
said while Miss Jane Addams was discussing the question of 
preparation before that committee: 

Mark you, I have a great deal of respect for what you have said, 
and while 1 hope we may never have any war, I do believe that this 


country ought to be prepared. How far it ought to be prepared is a 
question. How far we ought to go is a matter of discussion, 


Gen. Miles's qualifications as an expert can not be questioned 
by anybody. Gen. Miles says: 

The word “ preparedness,” which is heralded from one end of the 
1 to the other, implies nothing. It may be extravagant or ineffl- 

This testimony was given February Sth and long after I wrote 
my letter in which I said substantially the same thing, and I 
congratulate myself that my ideas are so much in line with 
those of real expert knowledge. 

The President recommended an increase in the standing army. 
Why? Jo meet an immediate danger or an emergency likely 
to be met at the close of the war? No. This increase is solely 
for peace and peace duties. In his message of December 7, 1915, 
he said: 

We will not maintain a standing army except for uses which are as 
necessary in times of peace as in times of war. 

Referring to the additions which he proposed, said: 

These are the additions necessary to render the Army adequate for 
its present duties. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. From what is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. JONES. From the President’s message of December 7, 
1915, when he got nervous and excited. 

It is perfectly clear that the President did not recommend 
any additions to the standing army for the purposes of war. 
It is recommended as a permanent increase and as necessary 
solely in times of peace. He reiterated this in many of his 
speeches on the famous trip he made some time ago. At Pitts- 
burgh he said: 


We do not intend—we never intend—to have a standing army greater 
than is necessary for the ordinary uses of peace. 


At Chicago he said: 

The increase in the Regular Army that is being proposed to the pres- 
ent Congress is intended only to bring the Regular Army up to an ade- 
quate peace establishment, 

It is not to meet an emergency. It is not to meet a sudden 
danger, It is not to meet an attack. It is a permanent system 
for peace duties. 

In Kansas City he said: 

And now, if you please, because I am asking the Congress to give the 
Government an army adequate to the uses o ce, to the uses of the 
moment, some gentlemen go about and prate of Military Establishment, 

I am sure the people did not understand the President’s posi- 
tion. They thought the President was urging preparation to 
meet danger rather than to discharge the duties of peace. Noth- 
ing had appeared showing needed enlargement of our Regular 
Army for purely peace purposes and domestic duties. We have 
maintained order in the Philippines, guarded the Panama Canal, 
maintained details at Nicaragua and over in Haiti, and for three 
years maintained a patrol along the border between this country 
and Mexico without any increase in the standing army and 
without any request from the President for any such increase. 
Why, then, do we need an increase for purely peace purposes? 
We are not a troublous, riotous people, and if we do not need 
a standing army for any other than peace purposes we do not 
need any very great increase for peace purposes. I am, how- 
ever, willing to accept the judgment of our experts as to our 
needs for peace, and if they deem an increase necessary I am 
willing to vote for it. I am sure we should have some increase 
to man our coast defenses, and the Mexican situation justifies 
the increase proposed in this bill. I shall refer to that a little 
bit later. 

The President has been heralded as a convert to preparedness. 
He admitted it himself, and yet the plan which he sub- 
mitted and urges is not a preparedness program at all which 
will meet any entanglement or emergency at the same time aris- 
ing out of the present war. He has again shown his wonderful 
facility in riding two horses going in opposite directions. He 
leads the shouting hosts of preparedness and at the same time 
stands upon a program of peace. He is simply taking advan- 
tage of the excitement to secure what the military authorities 
have not been able to secure in times past. Secretary Garrison 
frankly expressed the real purpose of this program now and 
the reasons why there is hope of success. He was asked by 
Senator SHEPPARD a few questions, to which he gave very frank 
answers: 


Senator SHEPPARD. If there had been no European war, would these 
suggestions which you have just gone through with have been made 
ata 

Secretary Ganntsox. Oh, my, yes. They have been made from Gen. 
BY Soy pay deed on down. There never has been any student of military 
affairs in this country. who has not tried to get a national military 
system based upon national force. They have all realized that we are 
building and continuing a situation founded upon quicksand. 

Senator SHEPPARD. Has not the European war created a public senti- 
ment in this country? 

Secretary GARRISON. Oh, yes; that is the valuable thing that has 
Perens do this country, if anything valuable has come out of that 
tragedy. 
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What is the rela- 
tion of the European war to the question of preparedness? 

Secretary Gangison. The relation is that it has concentrated public 
2 for the first time almost in the lifetime of those who are now 

so that the public will accept and will listen and will be grati- 
Mkts 7887 sensible settlement of the subject, because they are 

Senator SHEPPARD. Has not the fact that nothing has been done in 
that direction up to date been due to the fact that public opinion had 
not been sufficiently awakened? 

Secretary Garrison. I think there is no doubt of that. I do not 
think you will find, Senator SHEPPARD, enough dl ment to make it 
worth while considering between the treatment this subject from 
the military standpoint at any time in our history by the ple who 
have studied it, mutatus matandis, the chan tuation of the coun- 
try as to population, and things of that sort, which are necessa 
changes; but, excepting for that, the conclusions are singularly identi- 
cal. Of course the state of the public mind has everything to do with 
what was accomplished, and the opportunity that this Congress has to 
accomplish something is just use of what we are speaking of, 
namely, that public attention is absolutely concentrated upon this and 
that the President of the United States, voicing the sentiment of the 
Nation, has laid it before Congress as the one primary, exclusive sub- 
ject for their immediate consideration. 

In other words, Mr. President, the military authorities and 
the administration are taking advantage of the war and the 
excitement and fear produced by it to establish a military sys- 
tem, not to meet any emergency or danger growing out of pres- 
ent conditions but to meet a possible contingency that may arise 
some time, somehow, in the future. They are taking advantage 
of this excitement to fasten a system and a burden upon the 
people which they would not assume under ordinary normal con- 
ditions. It is for this purpose the President has forsaken the 
“ clear, definite, and steadfast” judgment which he had in 1914 
upon the question of national defense. It is for this purpose 
that he left Washington City while Congress was in session 
and made a tour throughout the Hast and out to the Middle 
West, exciting the people and filling them with fears of national 
conflagrations and disturbances. If we work it out well, well 
and good, but the people should not understand that we are pre- 
paring to meet an emergency or a danger that is likely to con- 
front us at the close of this war. 

I am not saying that we ought not to overhaul our military 
system. I am not saying that we ought not to have a reorgani- 
zation of our military force. I am not saying that we ought 
not to have an increase in it; but I am simply calling attention 
to the fact that what is proposed is not proposed as an emer- 
gency proposition or to meet any feared danger, but is a per- 
manent system, and intended to be such, and not being in- 
augurated under the influence of fear and “ war's alarms.” 

The action of the President is peculiar, strange, unusual, and 
unprecedented. Never before has a President gone out while 
Congress was in session in a campaign in behalf of a public 
sentiment for proposed legislation. 

After declaring to Congress on December 8, 1914, that there 
were some people who were “nervous and excited,” but that 
there were very few of such people, and that we expected to go 
on in the even tenor of our ways, the President himself finally 
becnme “nervous and excited.” He in effect admitted this him- 
self. After his message of December 7, 1915, he watched to see 
if the people became duly excited or not. They did not seem to 
come up to his expectations, and, with the fervor and zeal of a 
new convert, he left his duties at Washington City and took a 
tour through the East and away out through the Middle West 
in order to impress the people with the new cause which he had 
so suddenly espoused. While telling the people that he did not 
wish to excite them, but that it was his desire to quiet their 
judgment. He said in his speech at Kansas City: 


I do not wish you to be any more excited than I am. 


That is it. He became excited and nervous, and he simply 
wanted the rest of the people to become excited and nervous also. 

These speeches are wonderful productions. The more they are 
studied the more remarkable they appear. ‘They are inconsistent 
from beginning to end. Professing to be nonpartisan, the spirit 
of partisanship appears all through them, and the constant 
reference to nonpartisanship shows the President to be fully 
conscious of the partisan spirit of the trip and the speeches. 
Self-gratification and self-clorification are so apparent as to be 
repellant, He seems to fear that the people would not appre- 
ciate him, and he wants to show them that they ought to do so. 
He fears that they will not realize the tremendous burden that 
he is bearing, and so he must call them to their attention over 
and over again. He fears that they will not sympathize with 
his anxiety, and so he must seek their pity. In one sentence he 
urges them to peace and in the next he excites to wur. In one 
breath he tells them there is no danger, in the next he warns of 
terrible conflagrations which may come immediately. He points 
out the necessity for immediate preparation and then proposes 
a plan which will take years to bring to any state of perfection. 
These speeches show the visionary, uncertain, hesitating, vacil- 


Senator Susrrarp. That is what I want to get at. 


lating, hit-or-miss policy of the entire administration and its 
Micawberlike way of looking and hoping for something to turn 
up to help us out of difficulties. Above all, however, he wanted 
to impress upon the people that “I have kept you out of war,” 
when they have not been trying to get into war, and their only 
fear is that they may be led into war. 

In his speech at New York City before the Railway Business 
Association, he said: 

Nobody seriously supposes generally that the United States needs to 
fear an invasion of its own territory. 

This must have sounded strangely to those who have hailed 
the President as a convert to and a leader of the cause of pre- 
paredness as generally understood. I commend this statement 
to the thoughtful consideration of those who see navies demol- 
ishing our cities and armies quartered upon our homes. The 
President surely did not make that statement without knowl- 
edge. He surely did not make that statement without consider- 
ing the expert advice which he has. It is all available to him, 
both naval and military, and that must be the final conclusion 
reached by them, or the President would not have made this 
statement. Keep it in mind when you hear his pleadings for 
armies of trained men. If we are not to be invaded what use 
are we to put these men to? Are we to invade other countries? 
Is that what our military training is to be for? The people of 
this country may be for military training; they may be for mili- 
tary preparation, but they are not for offensive warfare. Of 
course, if we were to get into war with Mexico, we would ex- 
pect to invade her territory. Is that what the President has in 
mind? If we are to get into war with South American countries 
we would invade their territory. Is that what the President 
has in mind? If we should war with Great Britain, of course 
we would promptly invade her territory. Is that what the Presi- 
dent has in mind? I think not. I believe that he, in this sen- 
tence, states exactly what he believes and what the great ma- 
jority of the experts believe, and that is that the United States 
need have no fear of an invasion of its Own territory by any 
power on earth. In this address he said: 


What I am trying to impress upon you now is that the circumstances 
of the world to-day are not what they were yesterday, or even were in 
any of our yesterdays, and it is not certain what they will be te-morrow. 
I can not tell you what the international relations of this country will 


be to-morrow, and J use the word literally; and I would not dare keep 


silent and let the country suppose that to-morrow was certain to ve 
as bright as to-day. nf 5 8 

There is no information given here except what everybody 
already knows, but coming from the President under the cir- 
cumstances, it was very suggestive of danger. And it is sug- 
gested that this danger is becoming more imminent each day, 
but what does the President propose to do? He says: 

We ought to have in this country a great system of industrial and 
vocational education under Federal guidance, and with Federal aid from 
which a very large percentage of the yeuth of this country will be 
given training in the skillful use and application of the principles of 
science in manufacture and business, and it will be perfectly feasible 
and highly desirable to add to that and combine with it such a train- 
ing in the mechanism and care and use of arms, in the sanitation of 
camps. in the simpier forms of maneuver and organization as will 
make these same men at one and the same time industrially efficient 


and immediately serviceable for national defense. 


That this is very desirable legislation no one doubts; it is 
wise preparation, but it is not a preparation adequate to meet 
an immediate situation in the country which is getting darker 
every day. It will take years to accomplish in any measurabic 
degree these things, and surely will not meet an emergency. 
This is legislation which we have been urging for some time and 
should have regardless of threatened dangers, and what a Re- 
publican Senate aud a Republican President sought to pass, but 
which was defeated by a Democratic House. In this same 
speech the President said: 

What I am after, and what every American ought to insist upon, is 
a body of at least a half million trained citizens, who will serve under 
conditions of danger as an immediately avallable national reserve. 

I will show later on how he expects them to become imme- 
diately available and what he means by this suggestion. If he 
means what he actually says, he should ask Congress for au- 
thority to call for 500,000 volunteers at once to serve until the 
dangers which he has in mind pass away. Let us enlist them 
immediately, begin their training, that they will be ready and 
available in case a dark day comes while this contest is on when 
they are needed. If there is the danger which he hints nt, this 
is the only way to meet it and the only way to prepare for it, 
and if the President should say to Congress that he believes 
such a danger is imminent und such a force needed, Congress 
would respond unanimously. 

In his speech at Pittsburgh he said: 

We are not going to be stalked and daunted by ghosts or fancies. 

He was then referring to the fears expressed by some with ref- 
erence to the plan which he proposes, fears which I do not 
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entertain, because if there ever was a harmless, inefficient, inade- 
quate, and useless proposal suggested to prepare us to meet an 
emergency or an absolutely inefficient means of defense or offense, 
none could compare with that proposed by the President. He 
recognizes the delay and inefficiency of the suggestion made with 
reference to education, and he says: 


But we have to create the schools and develop the schools to do these 
things. 


And now he gives hint that it is necessary for a more urgent 
preparation by saying: 

And we can not at 5 wait for this slow process. We must get 
at once to the task of training a very considerable body of men to the 
use of arms and the life of camps. 

That must have suggested to his hearers the presence of danger 
and the necessity of prompt preparation to meet it. He did not 
suggest, however, that these men were to be called on immedi- 
ately. He suggested that this would be done by having the 
young men who are employed throughout the country volunteer 
to take up training, and that their volunteering would depend 
largely upon the willingness of their employers to see that no 
obstacle was put in their way—a very uncertain method, to say 
the least, of securing a well-trained fighting force which must be 
had “at once.” Again he said: 

I want you to realize just what is happening, not in America but in the 
rest of the world. It is very hard to describe it briefly. It is very hard 
to describe it In quiet phrases. The world is on fire and there is tinder 
everywhere, and sparks are liable to drop anywhere and somewhere there 
may be material which we can not prevent from bursting into flame. 

These are significant words. Coming from the President they 
are doubly significant. They could have but one effect upon his 
hearers. They signify immediate, probable, and great danger. 
They would excite fear and arouse apprehension. What would 
be the natural impulse under such a condition of things? Im- 
mediate preparation to meet an immediate and impelling danger. 
If your house were threatened in this way, you would not talk 
for days and weeks and years of getting ready to meet it. You 
would begin immediately to form bucket brigades and station 
them at danger points and be ready to extinguish any spark that 
might threaten. Again he says: 

I must tell you that the dangers are infinite and constant. I should 
feel that I was guilty of an unpardonable omission if I did not go out 
and tell my fellow countrymen that new circumstances have a 
which make it absolutely necessary that this country should prepare 
herself, not for war, not for anything that smacks in the least of 
ag on, but for adequate national defense. 

What does he mean? Are we to be embroiled in this conflict? 
If so, does not that mean war, and is not that what any im- 
mediate preparation is for? Are we threatened with attack? If 
not, are we going to attack some one? Not at all. He has no 
real danger in mind. He just wants to get the people to do this, 
and this is what he is really out for: 


I want you to make yourselves vocal. I want you to feel that every- 
one who comes within earshot of it knows that you are a partisan for 
the adequate preparation of the United States for national defense. I 
come to ask you not merely to go home and say, “ The President seems 
to be a good fellow and to mean what he says"; I want you to go 
home determined that within the whole circle of your infiuence the 
President, not as a partisan but as a representative of the national 
honor, shall be backed up by the whole force that is in the Nation. 

In his speech at Pittsburgh, at the overflow meeting at the 
Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, the President said: 

Nobody doubts, given time enough, we can assert any amount of force 
that may be necessary, but when the world is on fire how much time 
can Fn afford to take to be pop A When you know that there is com- 
bustible materials in the life of the world and in your own national life, 
and that the sky is full of floating sparks from a great conflagration, 
are you going to sit down and say it will be time when the fire begins 
to do something about it? I do not believe that the fire is going to 

gin, but I would be surer of it if we were ready for the fire. And I 
want to come as your 9 servant and tell you this, that we 
do not control the fire. e are under the influences of it, but we are 
not at the sources of it. We are where it, at any time, may affect us, 
and yet we can not govern its spread and progress. 

Then he says: 


It I am to maintain the honor of the United States, and it should be 
neces, to exert the force of the United States in order to do it, have 
you made the force ready? You know that you have not. 1 
want every man and woman of you to stand behind me in pressing a 
reasonable plan for national defense. 

The President does not maintain the honor of the United 
States. He may assert its rights and the rights of its citizens, 
but the people themselves must maintain its honor. They are 
the final judges as to when its honor is impeached, and they must 
bear the burdens, suffer the sacrifices, and fight the battles neces- 
sary to maintain its honor. There need be no fear but that the 
people of this country will maintain the honor of the Nation 
with every drop of blood that flows in their veins; but they have 
reserved to themselves the right to determine when that honor 
is invaded, and they will not permit the national honor to be 
the shield of greed, commercialism, or individual self-gratifica- 
tion. If the honor of the Nation is threatened, if there is imme- 


diate danger to it, let the President say so and tell us what it is 
and what is needed, and the people will respond promptly. 
The President says that he is not going to expound any par- 
ticular plan, but— 

The important part is that it is tively necessary that we should 
have a plan, have it early, and put it into execution at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, by which we will have a great reserve of men sufficiently 
trained for any kind of military service and ready when they are 
called on. ` 

Then he says: 


And the facts of the world are such that it is my duty to counsel m 
—.— citizens that preparation for defense ean not any longer be post. 
ned. 

How does this suggestion and this language compare with the 
plan which he proposes, which, as will appear a little later, is 
to take a hundred thousand, or a little more, men a year and 
train them two or three months of each year for about three 
years? How can such a plan, even if it could be carried out, 
prepare us to meet the conflagration, or put out the sparks, or 
face the immediate dangers that confront us in connection with 
this world conflagration? Does not it look like the President is 
trying to scare the people into doing something that they could 
not be gotten to do in a normal state? Does not it look like the 
President is trying to do just what Secretary Garrison frankly 
said is necessary? Then he said: 

And so, my fellow citizens, what I am pleading for with the utmost 
confidence is the revival of that great spirit of patriotism for which a 
hall like this stands as a symbol. 

Mr. President, there need be no fear about the spirit of patriot- 
ism dying in the hearts of our people. If that is what the Presi- 
dent fears, he does not understand our people as he ought to 
understand them. If that is the danger that he fears; if that is 
what is making the days get darker and darker, then he should 
cease worrying. 

In his speech at Cleveland, Ohio, the President said: 

All the world outside of America is on fire, ; 

That must have had anything but a calming effect upon the 
minds of the people of Cleveland. Referring to America, he 
said: 

She not only, therefore, must her part in keeping this con- 

tion from s To th of the United Sta he t 
Arae this e e on from people of on this side te A = 

He followed this fear-inspiring statement with this suggestion 
as to how it should be met: 

What we want is to associate in the training with the Army of the 
United States men who will volunteer for a sufficient length of time 
every year to get a rudimentary acquaintance with arms, a rudimentary 
skill in handi: „ a mentary with camp life, a 
rudimentary acquaintance with milit and discipline, and we 
ought to see to it that we have men that sort in sufficient number 
to constitute an initial army when we need an army for the defense 
of the country. 

This suggestion would have rather a sedative effect; no sug- 
gestion as to there being any immediate need for these men, 
and it is further suggested that they start out only with a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance of arms, rudimentary skill in handling 
them, and rudimentary acquaintance of camp life. This cer- 
tainly would not be a force of the character to meet a conflagra- 
tion started on this side of the sea from that now going on in 
Europe, or to meet the trained veterans of any nation. 

After referring to the National Guard, and apparently think- 
ing that the minds of his hearers had calmed a little bit, he 
said: 

We are interested in making certain that there are men all over the 
United States prepared, equipped, and ready to go out at the call of 
the National Government upon the shortest possible notice. 

This is a little different from the suggestion above. 

He then continues: 

You will ask me, Why do you say the shortest possible notice?” 
Because, gentlemen, let me tell you very solemnly you can not afford 
to postpone this 5 3 I do not know what a single day may bring 
forth. I do not wish to leave you with the impression that I am 
thinking of some particular danger; I merely want to leave you with 
this solemn impression, that 1 know we are daily treading amidst the 
most intricate gers, and that the dangers we are 5 amongst 
are not of our making and are not under our control, that no 
man in the Urited States knows what a single week or a single day 
or a single hour may bring forth. These are solemn t to say to 


hings 
r, but I would be unworthy of my office if I did not come out and 
mae bai with absolute frankness just what I understand the situation 


Mr. President, if the President of the United States meant 
what he said and meant to convey the impression which his 
words would necessarily convey, he does not do his duty if he 
does not come to Congress and tell us that any day may bring 
to us tremendous dangers and involve us in the conflagration 
which is now raging across the sea, and urge us to prepare 
immediately to meet such a danger. He does not. He only 
refers in a general way in this address to the Cleveland people 
to his desire for men drilled only a sufficient length of time 
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during the year to give them a rudimentary acquaintance with 


arms, camp life, military drill, and discipline. The whole pur- 
pose of the speech seemed to be to arouse them to bring in- 
fluence to bear upon Congress not for immediate preparation, 
not for effective preparation, not for preparation to meet an 
immediate danger, but to enact into law the suggestion which 
he has made for a permanent system for the future, and to do 
something that the people of the United States would not do 
under normal times and would not have thought of doing 
except for this war in Europe, and which is not intended, in 
fact, to meet any crisis growing out of the war in Europe, but 
which he hopes may cause those urging preparedness to think 
that their demands have been met. 

In his speech at Milwaukee he said to his audience: 

I want at the outset to remove a misapprehension that I fear may 
exist in your mind, There is no sudden sis; nothing new has hap- 
pened ; am not out upon this errand because of any unexpected 

_situation. 

He ended by saying that they must not think that something 
extraordinary had happened, or was about to happen, to com- 
pel him to leave his position in Washington City while Congress 
was in session. He no doubt knew that they had read his 
statement made at previous meetings, and he seemed to want to 
calm their minds; but when he has about brought peace to them, 
note this disquieting suggestion: 

I have come to confer with you upon a matter upon which it would, 
in any circumstances, be necessary for us to confer when all the rest 
of the world is on fire and our own house is not fireproof. 
where the atmosphere of the world is thrilling with a 
disturbance such as the world has never seen before, and it is 
the words just uttered by your chairman, that we should see that our 
own house is set in order and that everything is done to make certain 
that we shall not suffer by the general conflagration. 

It is easily understood what effect such a suggestion would 
have upon his hearers. There would be no thought of delay in 
setting our house in order. They would want prompt and im- 
mediate action and they would naturally think that was what 
the President wanted. Did he proceed to tell them that he 
proposed to call out at once a sufficient force and prepare it 
to put our house in order and make it fireproof, in order that we 
might not suffer from this conflagration? Not at all. 

After some beautiful expressions calculated to do away with 
the sharp attack made in his annual message upon hyphenated 
Americans, and after calling attention to the fact that the 
honor of the United States must be maintained, and feeling, 
perhaps, that they had gotten into a little too peaceful frame 
of mind, he said: 


Therefore there may at any moment come a time when I can not 
preserve both the honor and the peace of the United States. Do not 
expect of me an impossible and contradictory thing, but stand ready 
and insistent that everybody who 85 alt m you should stand ready to 
Bee the necessary means for maintaining the honor of the United 

ates. 

Of course, they would do that. Everybody is in favor of 
maintaining the national honor, and he may have no fear that 
our people would not do it, and they are ready to furnish him 
any time anything necessary to do it. He says this may be 
necessary at any moment.” If so, why delay? Why spread 
preparation over three, four, or five years? He then very beau- 
tifully expresses his confidence in our people and his desires to 
have competent men to protect us, and points out what a small 
thing he is asking of our people. He probably thinks he has 
the people in too quiet a frame of mind to leave them, so he 
says: 

We are working out American principles a little faster, because 
American pulses are beating a little faster, because the world is in a 
whirl, because there are incalculable elements of trouble abroad which 
we can not control or alter. I would be a derelict to the duty which 
you have laid upon me if 1 did not tell you that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to carry out our principles in this matter now and at once. 


At Chicago he said: 

Another year has been added and now no man can confidently say 
whether the United States will be drawn into the struggle or not. 

Contrast this with his statement of only a short time before: 

No one seriously thinks that the United States is to be invaded. 


If that is true and we are likely to be drawn into this strug- 
gle, how is it to be? None of these nations now at war will 
come over here. Are we to go over there? Must we prepare to 
invade them? Is that what we are preparing for? Must we 
send our soldiers to die in the trenches and on the battle fields 
of Europe? Must our naval ships act as convoys for foreign 
merchantmen? Our people will not volunteer with any alacrity 
to do that, Neither our safety nor our honor can be involved 
in any undertaking of this character. If, however, we are in 


danger of being drawn in by no preparation and can avoid it, 
let us make whatever preparation is necessary to accomplish 
that very desirable end. 


It will be money well spent. 


After discussing in a very beautiful way the high ideals of 
our people and our Government and the means which we have 
to protect ourselves, and of the pledges which we have made 
back of the Monroe doctrine, and of the drawing together of 
the Americas upon the handsome principle of reciprocal re- 
sponse and reciprocal defense, he says: . 

When I speak of preparation for national defense I am speaking of 
roy pala! Intangible and visionary; I am looking at a vis on of the 
mind, 

What do the people think he means? 
he means: 

When I speak of preparation for national defense I speaki 
of something intangible and visionary; I am looking at a: vision oF 
the mind, 

Is it possible that all his warnings of conflagrations and 
dangers from across the sea and all the suggestions that we 
should have not only an increase in the standing Army and 
added efficiency to the National Guards, but that we should have 
an additional force of four or five hundred thousand men with 
rudimentary training is all intangible and visionary? Is all 
this a mere vision of his mind? That seems to be his idea of it. 
What kind of people did he think he was talking to in Chicago? 
He seemed to think they required a different sort of treatment 
from those in Cleveland and the other places that he had 
visited. What is the danger that he has been looking at? 
What is the danger that he expects to come to our people and to 
our country? He says, referring to America: 

There is no Immediate prospect that her material interests may be 
seriously affected, but there is constant danger, every day of the 
week, that her spiritual interests may suffer serious affront, and it is 
in order that they may be n in order that America may show 
that the old conceptions of liberty are ready to translate themselves 
in her hands into conceptions and manifestations of power at any time 
that it is necessary so to transform them, that we must make ourselves 
ready. * + I came merely in order that you might understand 
the spirit in which they are proposed, and also receive from my lips 
the assurance of the absolute necessity that they should be done 
thoroughly and done very soon. 

That seemed to be all that he thought necessary to suggest to 
the people of Chicago. 

At Des Moines he was very careful on the start to caution 
the people against excitement, and assured them that— 


* * * Tt would be easy, if I permitted myself to do so, to draw 
a picture of the present situation of the world which would deeply 
stir your feelings and perhaps deeply excite. your apprehension, but 
I would not think that it was right for your Chief Magistrate to speak 
any word of excitement whatever. 

Haying thus calmed them in an up-to-date Mark Antony 
way, and after referring to those preaching the doctrine of 
peace and the mistakes of out-and-out pacifists, he says: 

I have come to tell you that there is danger to our national life 
from what other nations may do. * * + fellow citizens, you may 
be called upon any day to stand behind me to maintain the honor of 
the United States, 

What a shock this must have been to their pacified feelings 
and in what a bewildered state of mind these people must have 
gone away from the meeting. They must have wondered what 
their President meant, and it must have been difficult for them 
to reconcile his statements. I shall not try to do it, but I ask 
you to compare his statement at Des Moines with his statement 
at Topeka. 

Among his first sentences were these: 

You will ask me, “Is there some new crisis that has arisen?” I 
answer, “ No; there is no special, new, critical situation which I have 
to discuss with you; but I want you to understand that the situation 
every day of the year is critical while this great contest continues in 
Europe.” 

And again: 

It is easy to take fire where everything is hot. It is casy to start a 
flame when the air is full of floating sparks of a great conflagration. 
We have got to be on our guard, and it has been our hourly and daily 
anxiety in Washington to see that the exposed tinder was covered up 
and sparks were prevented from falling where there were magazines. 

That looks serious; that could have but one meaning to the 
people to whom he was speaking, and their thoughts at once 
would go to war and the dangers of war, and the necessity of 
immediate and adequate preparedness to meet these hourly and 
daily threatening dangers. He evidently feared that they would 
get the idea that he wanted adequate preparation in the way of 
forces, either artillery or naval, to meet such a situation, and 
so to disabuse their minds of any such idea as that he says: 

Why, of course, there are some men going about proposing great 
military establishments for America, but you have not heard anybody 
connected with the administration who did. You have not heard any- 
body in a responsible position who could carry his plan out who did. 
* * * Nobody in authority, nobody in a position to lead the policy 
of the country, has proposed great military armaments. * * + 

If the dangers, however, are such as he would apparently haye 
the people believe, the only adequate preparation would be an 
immediate great military force, 


This is what he says 
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At Kansas City, after referring to what he had been doing, 
and what he thought the people expected him to do, and after 
referring to what force might be behind tim, he says: 


There may come a time—I pray God it may never come, but it may, 


in spite of everything we do, come upon us and come of a sudden— 

when I shall have to ask: “I have had my say; who stands back of me? 

Where is the roras oy which the 8 ae right of the United States 
e 


are to be maintained and asserted?” it that there may in your 
ht and force must be di- 


own conviction come a time when that 
cated and asserted. You are not willing t what your Government 
says should be ignored. f 

If he thinks this, why does he not call for a force that will be 
ready and trained? Why does he not begin to train men to an- 
swer the call that he may protect us at any time? If those dan- 
gers confront us, this country can not afford to delay. From 
whence does he expect danger? There is no source except from 
the conflagration in Europe. Any force he may call for would 
be furnished. He must not forget that he is not all the Govern- 
ment of the United States. While our people are not willing that 
the decisions of our Government and its demands should be 
ignored, they want these decisions and these demands to be 
made by the Government and not by any one individual. After 
referring to the condition of our Navy and our Army for the 
first time does he say definitely what he is asking for in order to 
meet the great dangers which he has pointed out and suggested. 
No wonder he said that it is but a small thing that is proposed. 
No wonder he says that “It seems almost ridiculous to state 
how little the present administration is asking for.” This is 
what he proposes to maintain the honor of the United States, to 
meet the trained armies of Europe, and to make fireproof our 
Nation against the sparks of the conflagration across the water: 

It is asking that 500,000 men be asked to volunteer to take a little 
training every year for three ears, not more than two or three months 


out of the year. * t is all that we are asking for at the 
present time. * 


And that is all he is trying to scare the people into forcing 
Congress to enact. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And with the sparks flying all 
around. 

Mr. JONES. Surely; and with tinder exposed, and our houses 
not fireproof. 

Mr. President, if there is the danger which the President would 
have us think exists, that plan of defense which he suggests is 
absolutely ridiculous, and if there is no danger it is wholly 
unnecessary. What would he have us really believe? Does he 
really think there is any danger, or is he in fact having 
“visions”? After suggesting to these people this ridiculous. 
plan of preparation and after pointing out to them the necessity 
for coordinating our material resources, and apparently think- 
ing they will not be very much worked up and not very much 
interested in his plan, he says: 

Did you ever hear more momentous things ken of than 
these? * è But sup some morning I would ve to turn to 
you and say: “ Fellow citizens, I have done as much as I can; now I 
must ask you to back me up with the force of the Nation.” 

Of course there would be but one response to that request. 
We would have the whole Nation back of him; but he would not 
have very much of his prepared force through the plan which he 
suggests, and now he really discloses for the first time what he 
has really made his trip for. What is it? It has been to create 
a sentiment to compel Congress to enact legislation which he 
proposes, however inadequate or inefficient it may be. This is 
why he made the trip: 


But there are times when I must come out and say, Do not let the 
voice be too small and too still,” when I must come out and say, Fel- 
low citizens, get up on your hind legs and talk and tell the people who 
represent you, wherever they are—in your State capital or in your 
National Capital—what it is the Nation desires and demands,” 


Thus in classic language does the President of the United 
States disclose the real purpose of his trip. He is “ excited and 
nervous,” and he wants to excite them: 


I am anxious, my fellow citizens, that you should look at the hot 
stuf of war before you touch it; that you should be cool; that you 
should apply your hard business sense to the proposition, “Shall we 
be caught unawares and do a scientific job like t and ignoramuses 
or shall we be ready? Shall we know how to do it and when it is. 
necessary to do it? Shall we do it to the queen's taste? I know what 
the answer of America is, but I want it to be unmistakably uttered and 
I want it to be uttered now. Because, speaking with all solemnity, 
I assure you that there is not a day to be lost; not, understand me 
because of any new or specially critical matter, but because I can not 
tell 24 hours at a time whether there is ee to be trouble or 
not. * è This month must not g by without something decisive 
done by the people of the United States by way of the preparation of 
the arms of self-vindication and defense. 


And yet he proposes as a means of doing this the inadequate 
plan above outlined. For fear that he has gotten the people 
worked up a little bit too much he says: 


I would be ashamed of myself if I tried to do anything but quiet: 
your judgments. I do not — vou to be any more 5 Vas 


At St. Louis, when he had abeut reached the close of his 
journey, and after assuring the people that he is one of the 
disciples of peace, he said: 

But suppose that my neighbor's house was on fire and my roof is of 
combustible shingles, is it my fault if the flre eats into the wood. if the 


flame — 2 from. ber to timber? Is it 5 I love 
n 2 reckless men 


If this is the situation, if this language properly conveys to 
us the conditions about us, how inadequate is his suggestion of 
preparation, and how can anyone reaeh any other conclusion 
than that the President is simply trying to arouse the people 
and bring a sentiment to bear upon Congress in favor of some- 
thing under the guise of preparedness that is, in fact, no pre- 
paredness at all? It is hard to express what one really thinks 
of these various of the President and of the many 
wholly inconsistent utterances and positions taken. They are 
hard to explain upon any theory whatever. I am inclined to 
think that he has given the best explanation himself when he 
says in the last speech which he made at St. Louis, when 
reference had been made to a speech which he had made there 
before. He says: 

I was in hopes that you had forgotten it, beeause I had forgotten 
it self until somebod, unexpectedly roduced a copy of it and cited 
opinions in it from some of which I had departed: 

And here possibly is the explanation of the various incon- 
sistencies in these different speeches, and now here possibly is 
the explanation of the various reasons why the President fell 
into these inconsistencies in these different speeches. He said: 

It is just as well to shed your speeches as you go. 

If anyone can find a series of speeches. more inconsistent than 
those delivered by the President on this celebrated trip, it would 
be rare curiosity. If the subject were not so serious and mo- 
mentous, his intellectual antics would be comical. He said he 
wanted to tell the people the facts, but he told them only two 
things which they did not know already. One was that he got 
his information about Mexico through talking with liars. He 
had talked with Strong, Lind, Hale, Bryan, and other Members 
of the House and Senate. All the other speeches were printed 
as a House Document, but this speech that was delivered in 
New York was not printed. I simply want to quote a little 
from it, so that it may be in the RECORD: 

I found out what was going on in Mexico in a very singular way— 
by_hearing a sufficiently large number of liars talk about it. 

It is very tedious to hear men lie, particularly when you know they 
are lying. You feel like remin them that N ome time is im- 
portant to you, and that you wish they would get down to business 
and tell you what is really so. But they don't. They want this ad- 
venture of their invention, they want to give an excursion to their 
minds before they. t down to business. And what I particularly 
object to is a very able man with a lot of invention coming to me and 
l to me, because then the interview is very tedious and long be- 
fore we get down to business. 

Mr. President, I never talked with the President about Mexico. 
[Laughter.] The other fact is that he deems it just as well 
to shed his speeches as he goes. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to return to the letter which I 
wrote my constituents, and I desire to notice some of the sugges- 
tions made in the answers received from them. In this con- 
nection I have some samples of those letters. I have, I think, 
three of each class, those for preparedness and those against; 
and I wish to print these letters in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, without the signatures. I know some of the men who 
wrote them; they are very high-class men on both sides of the 
question. One of them is a prominent engineer; another is one 
of the leading business, men of Seattle; some of them are lawyers. 
There is nothing in the letters that reflects upon anybody, so 
far as that is concerned, and I ask that I may print these letters 
at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Porspexrer in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

[The letters referred to will be found as an appendix to the 
remarks by Mr. Jonrs]. 

Mr. JONES. The answers which I received to my letters 
were very interesting and very instructive. Many valuable sug- 
gestions were made and much information given. ‘They showed 
the viewpoint from which our citizens looked at the important 
question which is now pressed upon us, and I want to notice 
briefly some of the suggestions made by those who urged special 
and additional preparedness. 

Many express the fear that some of the countries now at war 
would seek to attack us after peace has been arranged. They 
seem to think that these countries, or some of them, would start 
out as national outlaws or bandits. to pillage, rob, and conquer 
us in order that they might recoup themselves for their losses 
in the war and that they would do this with the tacit approval or 
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understanding of their late antagonists. This is inconceivable 
to me. 

I have heard the suggestion on this floor, coming from the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILILAxSI, for whom 
I have the highest respect and regard, that after this war there 
will be a bullying of us by these nations, and that we should 
prepare for that. Well, if that is true, then we should make 
the most adequate preparation possible, and make it just as 
promptly as possible, because this war is going to close; it is 
not going to last forever; and if we are going to be bullied by 
these nations, if we have to meet a bullying nation, why, 
then, the sooner we begin to prepare for it effectively the better, 
I doubt that myself. In the ordinary acceptation the verb “ to 
bully” means to go around and assert yourself without any 
justice or regard for anybody else. I do not think these na- 
tions are going to do that. That we shall have controversies 
with them there is not any question; but that they are going 
purposely to assert unjust and unfair claims I do not believe. 
They will have to be treated considerately, fairly, and justly. 
I believe that there is not a question that can arise between us 
and any of these countries after the war is closed that can not 
be settled upon the principles of justice and international 
morality ;.but if we are going to meet that situation, then we 
should prepare to meet it in an adequate and efficient way; and 
if the majority of the Senate believe that that is what is going 
to confront us, I will join in any preparation which is deemed 
essential to repel the bullying of any nation on the face of the 

earth. 

No matter what we may think of this terrific struggle, the 
people engaged in it have been and are at the very forefront of 
the world’s civilization. They may not have much regard now 
for the principles of national or international morality, but 
when peace comes they will plant themselves upon the funda- 
mental principles of justice and morality. The worst in men 
and nations comes to the surface in war, but in peace the best 
will show itself again. These people, saddened, purified, chas- 
tened, and exhausted by the terrible ordeal through which they 
have passed, will take up the duties and responsibilities of 
peace gladly and again resume their place in the line of ad- 
vancement of the world’s civilization. They will have had 
enough of war, slaughter, and suffering, and least of all will 
they think of entering into a contest with a nation like this, 
from which they can not hope to emerge as conquerors, The 
idea that the winners of this contest would look with favor upon 
recoupment by the defeated from us, it seems to me, is contrary 
to experience and common sense. They would only endanger 
their own future peace and safety. 

To the suggestion that it is probable that there will be seyeral 
* years of general peace after the close of the war those for pre- 
paredness said “No one can tell; why run any risk?” That is 
true; no one can tell for a certainty. We must act upon the 
probabilities or else assume that we should prepare for every- 
thing and for any possible emergency. This carried to its 
necessary conclusion would mean the turning of this country 
immediately into an armed camp; and this even is not urged by 
the experts, and those who suggest it do not appreciate what 
it means. If we are to act upon the proposition to meet any 
possible attack, then we would have to prepare to meet any 
possible combination of nations, and some even suggest that 
nations are apt to combine against us. England, France, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Japan, and Portugal are now fighting together, Are 
they likely to attack us when the war is over? No one can 
be assured they will not. They may do it. Shall we prepare to 
meet such an attack? If so, what should we do? What would 
be needed? Millions and millions of men and hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of battleships, submarines, torpedo boats, and 
battle cruisers would be necessary. Billions of dollars should 
be expended, and that as quickly as possible. Surely there is 
no one, however, who would think we would be justified in 
acting upon any such a suggestion. It would be ridiculous; but, 
when you begin to limit, where will you end? Should we prepare 
to meet an attack by England and Russia acting together? If 
so, we would have to prepare to whip England's Navy or expect 
Russia’s millions to be landed on our shores and again have to 
expend billions for navies and armies. 

They say the largest navy and a great standing army is an 
insurance against war and we should have that insurance, just 
as the wise man insures his house. No one insures against every 
possible contingency. Men have been killed and houses have 
been burned by lightning in my State, and yet the lightning-rod 
vendor would stave to death there and none of these people has 
any protection against lightning. Houses have been unroofed 
by storms, and yet no one has a cyclone cellar. We must take 
into account as a Nation as well as individually the probable 
course of events and govern ourselves as best we may thereby. 


There can be honest and patriotic differences of opinion as to the 
course to be pursued. 

Some think that we should join with the allies. If that is de- 
sirable, we should do it openly, but as long as we pretend to be 
neutral we should be neutral in fact as well as in Jaw. Our 
citizens have furnished supplies, ammunition, guns, flylng ma- 
chines, submarines, and everything else that is necessary to carry 
on war, including the loan of millions of our capital, to assist 
the allies. We have furnished them everything except men to 
fight with and we are even insisting that our citizens should fur- 

nish bulwarks for their ships against submarine attacks. Sup- 
plies are furnished by our producers under an agreement pro- 
hibiting them from selling to Germany and her allies and those 
seeking to trade with Germany, although they may be neutrals 


and have a right to do so, are to be treated as enemies and boy- 


eotted. No wonder it is given out that Secretary Lansing is 
going to insist on a more nearly impartial treatment of all 
belligerents. 

Many urge compulsory military service. Much can be sald 
in favor of this, which is more properly universal service. The 
military authorities are practically all for it, and the burdens 
of the proposed system will be so great as to cause the people 
to consider it seriously. The people of this country, however, 
are generally strongly against it, and it is useless to consider 
any such proposition now. Many suggest military training in 
our schools, while, some oppose it. It seems to me great goorl 
would come from it, not only in the way of a rudimentary 
preparation to meet any emergency that might come upon us 
but also for the good that it would bring individually in the 
way of exercise, physical development, and training in obedi- 
ence and of all those elements of character which not only make 
a good soldier but also make a good citizen. 

Some fear that Japan will attack us. I am not one of those. 
Japan is not seeking trouble with us. She prides herself on her 
standing amongst the advanced nations of the world and is seek- 
ing a reputation for fair dealing and honorable conduct. The 
constant talk in this country of probable trouble with Japan 
is more conducive to trouble than anything else. The constant 
suggestions of war and of attack can have no other result than 
mistrust and suspicion, and if we keep on showing our fears 
they may conclude some of these days that we are afraid of 
them, and if we keep up our hinting of trouble and our Intima- 
tion of treachery on their part they may conclude that we might 
just as well have it out as to be constantly confronted with the 
specter which some of our people are holding up. They have 
not done anything to show enmity or insincerity. We can point 
to no act of theirs which indicates that they are seeking trouble. 
They have most scrupulously kept the informal agreement made 
between the two Governments respecting immigration to this 
country—something that we could not expect of any civilized 
nation of Europe. If we treat them fairly, jastly, and consid- 
erately, there is nothing in her conduct to warrant the belief 
that they will not respond in kind. 

Controversies may come up between the two governments. 
They should be settled amicably. The controversies arising on 
the Pacific coast can be settled by the two countries with jus- 
tice to each, and they will be settled if approached in the right 
spirit. If we make our war preparation on the theory of forc- 
ing demands upon Japan, we may expect her to resent it. If 
we enter into a race with her in military armaments we may 
expect her to strike at the most favorable opportunity, because 
she will know that in the end she can not keep up the race. It 
is ridiculous to contemplate war between this country with all 
its strength and power and a nation like Japan, 7,000 miles 
away. She knows what the outcome would be. All she asks 
of us is open dealing and honorable confidence. If we do not 
give it to her she will assert her sovereignty and her self-respect 
regardless of the consequences. Any nation, no matter how 
weak, no matter how small, will resent’ encroachments upon its 
sovereignty and its national integrity, even though it knows 
that defeat must come to it in the end. Let us keep our profes- 
sions of good faith, meet het openly and considerately upon any 
question of difference that may arise and go on in our accus- 
tomed way, making such increase in our Army and Navy as we 
deem necessary under normal conditions, and as the leader of 
the world’s nations in behalf of peace among men and depend 
upon. the justice of our position for the consideration which 
one nation owes another, and which our potentia! greatness 
necessarily will bring to us and continue true to the ideals of 
the past and the traditions of the fathers. 

Some fear that Germany will attack us when the war is over, 
whether she wins or loses. Some men of great education and 
learning are so warped in their predictions and so inflamed in 
mind that they see Germany defeated and becoming an outlaw 
nation, with the tacit approyal of her conquerors coming over 
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against us to recoup herself out of our wealth for the losses 
which they have inflicted upon her. Why they should permit 
Germany to strengthen herself in this way is not explained. 
Such suggestions as these are almost unbelievable and are con- 
trary to all human experience except under conditions of 
savagery, They are no more reasonable than to suppose that 
England is sinking some of her ships and laying the act onto 
Germany in order to involve us on the side of the allies, 

The German people are as highly civilized, as purely motived, 
and have as lofty aspirations and ideals as any people on earth, 
They have made an advancement in the science of governmental 
cooperation for the benefit, improvement, and happiness of their 
people which is the admiration of the ‘world and the model for 
other governments and ples. 

Their so-called militarism is largely the acme of perfection of 
those prin¢iples of thoroughness and cooperation which they 
have applied in every business and avocation and largely made 
necessary by the conditions surrounding them. There is nothing 
in the conduct of Germany in the past or in the present to war- 
rant the opinion that she desires or will desire trouble with us. 
She has never before warred beyond Europe. Historically she 
has been our friend in every hour of need. Her sons led our 
warriors to victory in behalf of independence, and Herkimer, 
Von Steuben, Barth von Heer, and De Kalb live in song and 
story. In the hours of our greatest peril Sigel, Schurz, Rose- 
crans, Osterhaus, Heinzelman, and many others, with the thou- 
sands they led, shed luster upon our Army and reflected glory 
upon German bravery in behalf of the Union, when others were 
seeking to destroy it; nnd to-day from hundreds of thousands 
of hearthstones there is going out to German homes mystic 
chords of love and sympathy to hold to us the ancient friendship 
of that great country and people. 

In the terrific contest now raging, in which she is fighting for 

her very existence, surrounded upon all sides by great and 
powerful enemies, she has shown in a most unmistakable way 
her desire to be at peace with us. We have treated her in a 
most harsh and arbitrary way. She has not insulted us. She 
has shown no disrespect for our flag; she has not knowingly 
attacked our citizens; she has not sought trouble with us; she 
has shown no disrespect for us. On the contrary, she has 
yielded to our demands almost to the extent of humiliation, and 
has greatly diminished the effectiveness of her one available 
instrument of naval warfare in order to meet the demands and 
respect an alleged international law based upon conditions and 
principles long since obsolete and wholly inapplicable to present 
methods and instruments of warfare; and if our contention 
regarding the use of the submarine is effectually maintained, 
we have deprived ourselves of the most effective instrument of 
warfare in our hands and in our defense that we kave or can 
ever hope to have. Why do people fear that Germany will want 
to attack us? Some do not fear this so much, but they rather 
want us to join the allies in the attack on Germany. Some fear 
it becaute of an accusing conscience, realizing, as they do, the 
unneutrality, in fact, of the shipment of ammunition and the 
curtailment of submarine effectiveness. Germany, however, does 
not seriously deny the right of our citizens to sell munitions of 
war to the allies, and will not and can not make it a cause of 
difference between the two Governments. Our punishment will 
come through the impairment of our ideals of justice and real 
neutrality, which we know we have plainly violated in the in- 
terest of gain and profit. That such a course would cause re- 
sentment on the part of some of our own people as well as upon 
theirs is not strange. Under the actual circumstances their 
forbearance has been remarkable. 
I do not say this as a friend of Germany. I have simply 
stated a fact which all of our people in after years will admit. 
We have reached a strange position in our public opinion. One 
can not take an absolutely neutral position without being 
charged with being a friend of Germany. Now, Mr. President, 
I am not for Germany in this contest; I am not for the allies 
in this contest; I am for the United States, and every act that 
I have done and every word that I have uttered, and every vote 
that I have cast has been solely in the interest of the United 
States. I may be mistaken in my judgment, but I want to do 
everything that I can to insure the safety and promote the 
welfare of the United States. I want to see her kept out of 
this great conflagration, not only in our own interest and the 
interest of our people, but also in the hope that she may not 
only assist in an honorable and lasting peace, but that she may 
take the lead in the world's civilization and in the promotion 
of happiness for all mankind when peace does come, 

No, Mr. President; neither Germany nor Japan desires any- 
thing but peace and friendship with us. Neither can gain any- 
thing by war with us, but will lose much, Let us enter into no 
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race with them for naval supremacy. What we do let us do 
in a normal, reasonable way, commensurate with our needs 
of defense, the assertion of our just rights, and the maintenance 
of our honor and dignity. I appeal, however, to our own citi- 
zens, to our own people here at home, to assist our Government 
and our administration in keeping out of this trouble. I appeal 
to individual citizens to keep themselves away from danger and 
away from danger zones that involve not only danger to them 
but danger to their country. If they have no regard for their 
own lives and for their own safety, I appeal to them to have 
some regard for the safety of our country. Granting that they 
have the right to do what some of them insist upon doing, I 
appeal to them not to exercise this right when to do so might 
involve the country in such terrible consequences. 

These two great nations, however, are going to contest with 
us in the battle for the world’s trade and for our own markets. 
In this contest they will tax to the utmost our ingenuity, our 
energy, our skill, our resources, and our commercial power. 
Governmental power will join with individual initiative and 
energy, unhampered by written constitutional restrictions, and 
meet us with the mobile resources of individual and Nation in 
every market place in the world. That is the contest we should 
be preparing for with every means at our command. This is 
the time to do it. It is worth while to awaken the people to 
this need; this is something to which Congress should give its 
most thoughtful attention at once. 

Some of those who write me say that we should have 
greatly increased military preparation, so as to not have a 
repetition of our course toward Mexico, which they designate 
as disgraceful, vacillating, and fearful. Our course regarding 
Mexico has been one of colossal blunders since this administra- 
tion came into power. I say this administration, because the 
preceding one recognized the de facto government, in accord- 
ance with international law, and although it is criticized for 
not recognizing Huerta, in my judgment it did the only proper 
thing under the circumstances. Huerta became the President 
of Mexico only about 10 days before Taft’s term expired, and 
it was the proper and patriotic course for him to take to leave 
the determination of the course to be followed to the incoming 
administration, which would have to deal with any situation 
arising by virtue of the circumstances under which he was 
elevated to the Presidency, and it was proper to leave it to 
adopt its own policy. I am not excusing what may have been 
done under the preceding administration; but that, in my judg- 
ment, was the wise course to take, so far as that situation is 
concerned. 
~ Our course since then has been fearful, vaciilating, blunder- 
ing, and ridiculous. This has not been, however, because of a 
lack of preparedness. It has not been because of a lack of 
an Army or a Navy. We made war on Mexico—or, rather, we 
made war on a man. Our Navy and our Army were sent to 
Mexico to secure a salute to our flag by a man whom we con- 
sidered a reprobate and an assassin. His salute would have 
disgraced the flag; and yet we killed the citizens of Mexico, 
lost the lives of our own, bombarded their cities, and took pos- 
session of their territory. We seemed to be amply prepared to 
do this. No increase was needed, none was asked. No, Mr. 
President, our policy toward Mexico has not been the result 
of nonpreparedness. If we had had a million men trained to 
arms and a thousand battleships manned to the guards, our 
policy toward Mexico would have been the same. Again our 
armies are called out, our ammunition trains are started, all 
our supply facilities are put in operation, our standing Army 
is increased by 20,000 men and recruits are being sought all 
over the country, war drums are beating, munitions of war are 
being rushed to the front, aeroplanes are scouting here and 
there and yonder—all for what? To get another man, our 
erstwhile friend, in Mexico. In seeking Villa we have aban- 
doned all the methods of civilized warfare and have returned 
to extreme savagery. We are shooting men indiscriminately. 
We are killing Mexicans, regardless of whether they belonged 
to the party that raided Columbus or not. We are not stopping 
to inquire whether any bandit we come upon was engaged in 
the slaughter at Columbus; we shoot them down, regardless of 
whether they were part of that band or not. This is one page 
in our country’s history which hereafter we will wish to conceal. 
Chaos, anarchy, and lawlessness have existed in Mexico for three 
years. There has been no respect for property, person, or life. 

The cries of humanity have come to us from millions of people 
suffering more than the people of Cuba did under Spanish rule. 
We did not heed the cries. We said, let them fight it out; it is 
no concern of ours how much Mexican blood they spill. It is 
no business of ours if helpless women and children are robbed, 
ravished, and murdered. Bands of Mexicans have been and are 
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roving about over Mexico at will without punishment or re- 
straint from the alleged government which we have recognized. 
Constant firing across our border, the killing of American citi- 
zens, caused no action by our Government. One night one of 
these bands, apparently under the leadership of the man who 
we at one time took to our bosom and treated as the savior of 
Mexico and as our beloved ally against Huerta, raided one of 
our towns and burned its buildings and killed its citizens with- 
out restraint by the de facto government of Mexico. We did 
not say we would hold the recognized government responsible. 
And now, Mr. President, our armies are marching down through 
Mexico seeking this man. We have apparently no cooperation 
on the part of the local or recognized government there. I am 
told that when our soldiers are sick and dying they can not be 
brought back to this country over the railroad, but must be car- 
ried over, the best way they may, through sandy plains and 
through that parching climate. There is no cooperation on the 
part of the local government, so far as anybody can see. They 
are watching and laughing at us. 

Now, Mr. President, was the time for action. This raid on 
Columbus was the culmination of the years of anarchy in 
Mexico. Then, in my judgment, it was that forbearance should 
have ceased; then we should have said that these things must 
stop and the condition of anarchy must be brought to an end. 
We should have stated plainly that we did not want any terri- 
tory, but that we were going to see to it that order was estab- 
lished in Mexico and a government set up and then withdraw. 

The National Guard should have been called out and 500,000 
yolunteers put into training. Instead of this, we again started 
our Army after a man. If we were determined not to establish 
law and order in Mexico, if all that was necessary to get Villa, 
instead of calling our Army and sending it on this wild-goose 
chase over the plains and through the mountains of Mexico to 
catch a murderer and bandit, at the cost of millions of dollars 
and hundreds of lives, and eventually intervention, we should 
have set some detective agency to work. They would have got- 
ten him soon and get him more quickly and well. My judg- 
ment is that at that time we should have intervened in Mexico. 
We should have called out the necessary volunteer force to 
establish order, and this also would be the best national defense 
we could make against any possible danger from the conflagra- 
tion across the sea. It would provide an ample trained force 
for any emergency that might arise at the close of this war, 
and it would also do away with the great danger of trouble for 
us with any of the European countries, and it would show to the 
countries of this continent that disorder and anarchy can not 
go on indefinitely, and also that we have no designs whatever on 
their territory. We are going to have to do this in the end. 
I have become convinced of it. 

Our waiting has been beyond endurance and the time for tem- 
porizing is over. The sooner we recognize this the better for us 
and the better for Mexico. This would be the greatest guard 
against trouble, too, with European countries. The great danger 
of our getting embroiled with them at the close of this war comes 
from the situation in Mexico rather than from anywhere else. 
When they are at peace with each other they will insist upon 
protection in Mexico to their citizens, and if we do not afford it 
they will take it upon themselves to have it; and how can we 
object? We will have to bring order ourselves, or else abandon 
the Monroe doctrine and say to these nations we will not inter- 
fere with your action in behalf of your own people. 

Another chapter has lately been added to our vacillating 
policy in Mexico and to the uncertainty of our position. It 
was heralded abroad when we increased our Army by 20,000 
men in order that they might go into Mexico that our Army 
would go into Mexico to get Villa, that it would never come 
back until he was gotten, 

The President said: 


An adequate force will be sent at once in pursuit of Villa with the 
single object of capturing him and Be a stop to his forays. 
is can and will be done in en agi endy aid of the constituted 
authorities in Mexico and with scrupulcus respect for the sovereignty 
that Republic. (President Wilson’s statement when troops were 
ordered into Mexico.) 


What were the orders sent to our troops? These were the 
orders: 


These troops will be withdrawn to American territory as soon as the 
de facto government of Mexico is able to relieve them of this work. 
In any event, the work of these troops will be rded as finished 


as soon as Villa's band or bands are known to be broken 125. (Extract. 


from orders sent Gen, Funston as officially announced t 

The de facto government now claims that the bands are dis- 
persed, and, according to the papers this morning, the de facto 
government of Mexico has demanded that our Army and our 
troops shall come out of Mexico. They claim that they are 
now ready to take care of the situation. Yet they are no more 
able to do it now than they were one, two, or three years ago, 


Many say that we are not prepared to maintain the Monroe 
doctrine. The Monroe doctrine is not international law, but it 
is engrained in the spirit and ideals of this Republic. While 
the early basis for it has disappeared the people of the country 
would not consent to its abandonment. The President, how- 
ever, practically repudiated it in his message of December 7, 
1915, but because of the necessity of the cause which he now 
espouses with so much zeal he considers its maintenance su- 
premely important. The basis of the Monroe doctrine is the 
safety of this country and its institutions. It was asserted in 
behalf of our self-interest and because of our self-interest, but 
the President said in his message of December 7, 1915: 


ou 
America when the Government of the United States looked upon itself 
as in some sort the lan of the Republics to the south of her as 
against any encroachments or efforts at political control from the other 
side of the water * . But it was always difficult to maintain such 


neighbors in the interests of all erica, North and South. * 

We still mean always to make a common cause of national independence 
and of political libe in America. But that se is now better 
understood so far as it concerns ourselves. It own not to be a 
selfish purpose. 

He now wants us to become a great brother to the South 
American countries, not in our interest but in their interest, for 
their protection. We want the good will of the South American 
countries; we want them to maintain such a government as they 
may desire, and while our people would not consent to any action 
by any power looking to territorial aggression on this continent 
that would endanger our safety, I doubt if they would assume 
the role of a big brother to the supposedly independent nations 
of South. America, and especially without any assistance from 
them. Must we go to the expense of a great Navy and a large 
Army, not for our protection but for their defense, without their 
maintaining any navy or army to cooperate with us? But even 
if we are to do this, no nation in many, many years has threat- 
ened any South Americun country, afd no nation threatens any 
now, and there is no suggestion of any danger in this respect. 
At any rate one of the most effective steps to prepare for such an 
eventuality would be to induce each nation of South America to 
pai a battleship or two to be used for the common defense 
0 

We have a statement made by the chancellor of Germany 
regarding their intentions, and Germany is pointed to as a 
country that is likely to attack these South American countries. 
We have a right to assume, when the chancellor of a great 
country like Germany makes a statement like this, that he 
expresses the views of his Government. He said: 

The latest offspring of the calumniating cam directed against us 


is a report that we, after the end of s war, rush against the 
American continent and that we shall attempt to conquer Canada, 


IS A SILLY CHARGE. 


This is the silliest of all the imputations invented against us. Equally 
silly are the reports that we contemplate the — een of any territory 
on American soil, as in Brazil, or in any Am country whatsoever, 

Many say, Leave the whole matter to the military and naval 
experts.” Some say, You don't know anything about what we 
need in a military and naval sense.” Others say, “ We don't 
know what is needed and you are not an expert.” Some say, 
“Consult the experts and follow their advice.” It was sur- 
prising to me how many men of wide business experience and 
how many lawyers said, “ Leave this matter entirely to the mili- 
tary experts.” I need only call to the attention of these good 
citizens the assinine and puerile opinion of the expert, Admiral 
Benson, who denounced the Puget Sound Navy Yard location as 
unsuitable for a great navy yard, and the equally assinine and 
puerile opinion of the military expert, Col. Glenn, that a million 
and a half men could be lunded on our shores within 60 days. 
Experts are all right in their place, but they seldom agree among 
themselves. There never was a case in court where experts 
were used that did not have one expert saying one thing and 
another expert saying just the opposite. That is true as to the 
military experts, as I will show directly. But what do experts 
do? They do not pass upon the facts or the policies, They give 
their opinions upon an assumed state of facts or upon established 
or agreed upon policies. There are two parts of this prepared- 
ness problem. One is, What is our danger? Against what 
country must we prepare? What force are we likely to face? 
Must we prepare for offense or defense? 

Having determined these things, there is then to be determined, 
How shall we meet these things and what force is necessary to 
do what we want done? 
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The first proposition is not one for the experts; the latter is 
what can very properly be left to experts. 
The Congress is the proper body to determine the first, the 


military experts should largely control on the other. The mili- 
tary experts are unfitted by their study and learning to deter- 
mine what the policies should be. Their opinion on such ques- 
tions is no better than that of anyone else, and in fact not so good. 
These are matters within the common knowledge of any citizen 
in the country, and it was upon these things that I asked the 
views of my constituents. I would have more confidence in the 
ultimate aggregate judgment of the people of the country upon 
these questions than in the judgment of all the experts in the 
United States. If we are to continue a republic, if we are to 
continue a representative democracy, these questions must be 
determined by the people. 

No man who wants to build a house goes to an architect and 
says, “Build me a house.” He first determines what kind of 
house he wants, how many rooms he needs, and about what the 
cost is ta be. He tells the architect these things, and then says, 
“Prepare plans and specifications to do what I want done.” I 
wanted a house remodeled. I called in an architect. If I had 
said to him, 1 want my house remodeled,” and then gone about 
my business, could he have known what I wanted? Would he 
have known what to do? No. He would have immediately said, 
“ What do you want done?“ He would have thought I was fool- 
ish if I said, “ Why, you are an expert. You are an architect and 
you ought to know what to do.“ He would have said, “ Well, 
you tell me what you want done and I will tell you how to do it.” 
That is what we have to do now. This is my responsibility as a 
part of the legislative body. It is a responsibility I can not shirk 
if I wanted to shirk it. I believe I am more competent to deter- 
mine these things than the expert, but I am not infallible. I 
wanted the views of my constituents on these questions. I did 
not want their yiews on preparedness, but I wanted their views 
as to the basis upon which a system of preparedness should be 
built. 

That there is a policy to be determined before a definite plan 
is entered upon is also the opinion of the experts. In a state- 
ment of a proper military policy for the United States prepared 
by the War College Division, General Staff Corps, March, 1915, 
it is said: : 

4. Coordinate relationshi 
public opinion estimates the situation, statecraft shapes the policy, 
while the duty of the executing falls upon the military and naval 
departments. In order that the American people can intelli- 
gently decide on a doctrine of preparedness which should constitute the 
military policy of the United £ eer and that Congress and the Execu- 
tive may be able to carry out their decision, information concerning the 
military strength of other great nations and ships available for trans- 
port purposes must be clearly set forth. The work of the statesman 
and of the soldier and sailor are therefore coordinate; where the first 
leaves off the other takes hold. 


Secretary of War Garrison stated the situation this way; 


Before the question can be taken up of the wise solution of the prob- 
jem we must first determine exactly what the problem is that we are 
seeking to solve. There is a disposition on the part of some to assume 
that we are copiers J a crisis and must immediately set about meeting it. 
Their disposition is to ask that all those measures should be taken which 
would tend to the immediate preparation of this country for immediate 
warfare. If their assumption is correct, then, of course, thelr conclu- 
sion is correct also. The personnel and matériel needed for military 
purposes should be immediately mobilized. Every nerve should be 
strained and every resource drawn upon and nothing overlooked neces- 
sary to preserve and defend us. Nothing would be a r in this view 
short of immediate measures vesting the full authority in the executive 
departments to proceed regardless of cost and of other considerations. 

This is one kind of preparedness. This suggests an adequate 
preparedness under certain conditions, Is this the kind of pre- 
paredness that we should have now? The Secretary says: 

This, however, in my judgment, is not the proper view to take nor the 
proper procedure to be followed. 

Some say that this war was unexpected; that no one had any 
idea that such a contest could come on, and that it should 
be a warning to us to be prepared and should convince us that 
we are not too far from the danger of conflict. The unthink- 
ing may accept this as true. Those who comprehend the con- 
ditions existing in Europe know that it is not true. This war 
is the inevitable result of the so-called“ preparedness ” system 
and of the treaties existing among the different nations. Those 
nations were like men standing facing each other with cocked 
revolvers in their hands. The shooting of one would involve 
all, and that this shooting would begin before any disarmament 
was absolutely certain, 

The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs said, three months 
before the war began, that if any one country mobilized war 
would be inevitable. Russia was the first to begin mobilizing 
when trouble threatened between Austria and Servia. Ger- 
many was bound to Austria by treaty, and when Russia mobi- 


of statesman and soldier: In our country 


lized Germany felt she was compelled to mobilize. France was 
bound by treaty to Russia, and when Germany threatened an 
attack upon Russia, France had to mobilize and Germany had 
to mobilize against France. England was bound to France by 
treaty and she had to begin to mobilize. 

We need fear no sudden attack, but we should avoid any such 
entangling alliances. 

Mr. President, I believe the President was right in 1914 when 
he said: 

The country has been misinformed. We have not been negligent of 
national defense. This is assuredly the opportunity for which a people 
and a Government like ours were raised up, the opportunity not only 
to speak but actually to embody and exemplify the counsels of peace 
and amity and the lasting concord which is based on justice and fair 
and generous dealing. 

He was right at Columbus on December 11, 1915, when he 
said: 

For America now may make peaceful conquest of the world, and T 

say that with all the greater confidence, gentlemen, because I believe, 
and hope the bellef does not spring merely from the hope, that when 
the pent great conflict in Europe is over the world is going to wear 
a different aspect. 
I do not belleve that there is going to be any patched-up peace, I 
beleve that thoughtful men of every country and of every sort will 
Insist that when we get peace again we shall have guarantees that it 
will remain and that the instrumentalitics of justice will be exalted 
aboye the instrumentalities of force. 


He was right when he said at New York this spring: 


Nobody seriously supposes generally that the United States need to 
fear an inyasion of its own territory. 

We should give no occasion for statements like this, by Lord 
Roseberry, of England: 

I know nothing more disheartening than the announcement recently 
made that the United States, the one great country left in the world 
free from the hideous, bloody burden of war, is about to embark on the 
building of a huge armada. It means that the burden will continue 
upon the other nations and be increased exactly in proportion to the 
fleet of the United States. 

Before adopting a general military or naval system requiring 
many years for its development it would be much wiser to make 
such immediate preparation as may be necessary to meet any 
sudden or probable danger, and when peace comes abroad to 
survey the whole situation carefully and then adopt such a 
policy as may be deemed wisest for our protection and the 
country’s welfare consistent with the world’s condition. This 
course does not seem wise to those having charge of legislation. 
The committees having special charge of this legislation do not 
agree to this course and have submitted their views in this bill. 
They do not think there is any immediate emergency and prob- 
able danger to be met in the near future. The system proposed 
is not a radical one. It has been most carefully considered by 
those who are more expert than I and just as patriotic. They 
have not been carried away by the clamor or the fear of the 
extremists of either side of the preparedness controversy. 

This is intended as a permanent system, and is probably as 
good as any that could be prepared at this time, although T 
would rather have it under consideration under normal condi- 
tions, taking everything into account then. I think probably 
we could then frame a policy that would even be better than 
this. It seems to me that we go at this wrong, and that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nevada IMr. NEWIANDS]I is a 
very wise one with reference to this subject. We are framing 
this military bill without taking into any account whatever, it 
seems to me, what we are going to do in the Navy. In the Navy 
they are going to frame their bill without taking into account 
in any way what has been done in a military sense. The two 
cught to be coordinated in some way, and there ought to be 
some national body or council, whatever you may call it, that 
will be at the head of both the Army and the Navy, and coordi- 
nate our different lines of defense. 

In my judgment, if we would take the extra increases that 
are made in this military bill and put those increases into addi- 
tions to the Navy in the construction of submarines, in the con- 
struction of torpedo boats, in the construction of fast cruisers 
and scout cruisers and possibly battleship cruisers, and in 
nayal personnel and well-developed navy yards, we would get 
more for our money and more in the way of defense and security 
than we can possibly get out of this proposition. But that 
course will not be followed. I*believe it would be much wiser 
and much more economical. 

This is intended as a permanent system and is probably as 
good as any we would prepare, even in normal times. If con- 
ditions at the close of the war warrant its modification, this can 
and will be done. 

My recollection of one of the provisions of the bill is that only 
one-fifth of the men provided for the increase of the Regular Army 
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shall be enlisted each year. After this bill is in force for a year 
we will have increased our Army only about fifteen or twenty 
thousand men, and if when conditions are normal we think it 
wise not to go on and increase it to the 180,000 provided we 
can very easily change it. So, while I think this is wholly 
inadeguate to meet any emergency, I do not think it is extreme 
for peace conditions, and especially not extreme now in view 
of the conditions in Mexico—and that I think is likely to de- 
velop much more seriously—and I can vote for this bill without 
any serious compunction because of this situation. 

The situation in Mexico warrants a greater immediate in- 
crease in our military forces than will come about under this 
bill. There is great doubt even whether the increase provided 
in this bill can be secured. 

It was stated on the floor here the other day that we have 
gotten only two or three thousand men under the increase we 
provided for of 20,000 men. The other day when we were asked 
to increase the Army by 20,000 men there was not a dissenting 
vote. Mr. President, failure to make proper provision for any 
danger that may be threatening us can not be laid to Congress. 
Whenever the President says to us that the danger is imminent 
and that he needs a certain force and certain help he will get it 
without any discussion, debate, or division in this body or in 
either body of Congress. 

Everybody, Mr. President, is for such preparedness as may be 
necessary to insure the safety of the United States and promote 
the welfare of our people. If danger should threaten before 
this bill would make provision to meet it, a call from the Presi- 
dent will be responded to without any delay. If the President, 
with all the expert advice of the Army and Navy at his com- 
mand and with the secret information that no one else can 
have, says to us that an emergency threatens which requires a 
large force of men to meet, he will be given authority to call 
them out immediately and without division in Congress. If the 
time should come when he thinks special preparation should be 
made to insure peace at the close of the war, all he has to do is 
to let Congress know the need. If. certain danger should 
threaten and appear to be probable, the only adequate way to 
meet it would be to call for volunteers and begin to train and 
equip them at once. There will be no trouble in getting men to 
respond for such duty. Men may not tie themselves up for six 
or seven years to come out during their vacations and drill for 
a month or two to prepare for some fancied danger. I do not 
believe they will. Men will volunteer, however, if danger 
threatens and their services are needed. 

No men are more reluctant to join the Army when there is 
no apparent demand for it than the American, and no one will 
respond more quickly and cheerfully to the call of danger than 
he. No one can be converted more quickly into an efficient sol- 
dier than the American citizen. He is brave, intelligent, self- 
reliant, and, though independent, recognizes the importance of 
obedience; and although it may take years to make an efficient 
soldier out of citizens of other countries, Americans, with the 
intensive training given in the face of danger, can be converted 
into efficient soldiers within a very short time. 

I believe the people and the country are to be congratulated 
that Congress has not been swept off its feet by the demands 
which have been expressed through the press and by the fears 
and alarms sounded by the President of the United States, 
but has responded more nearly to the sober judgment of the 
American people and to the maturer judgment of the President 
uttered without the influence of the cheering multitudes. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that the statement made by 
the chairman of the committee the other day, and made in the 
utmost good faith, that we have not asserted our demands and 
rights because we are not prepared is correct. If that is cor- 
rect, the President of the United States has neglected his duty 
in not calling upon us for the proper forces to assert our de- 
mands. If that statement is correct, the President should tell 
us at once what he needs. No matter what the cost may be, 
the Congress will provide him a force that will enable us to 
support and maintain all just, honorable, and proper demands. 
But I do not believe that is the case. I do not believe that the 
President has neglected his duty in that respect. I do not be- 
lieve that he has failed to assert the rights of this Government 
because he did not have the military or the naval force behind 
him, because he knows he has tife whole Nation behind him and 
all its power and all its wealth. I regret, however, that if the 
fears he has expressed and the alarms he has sounded elsewhere 
are well founded and justified, he has not asked us to make ade- 
quate and immediate preparation to meet or prevent such dan- 
gers und leave to normal conditions the preparation of a system 
suited to normal and peace conditions. He does not sound these 
alarms here, however. He doesn’t tell us that danger is immi- 


nent or that he needs any force to meet any emergency, and 
we have a right to assume that there is no imminent danger and 
that there is no need of an emergency force. 


n 
Hon, Wastur L. J; SEATTLE, January 13, 1916, 
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I doubt that any of the European countries will desire" to go 
immediately, or very soon, into war with us. 
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I think we should begin at once to provide military training 
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ed States — Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your circular letter of the 18th received, and in reply 
will say that if you are really sincere in your efforts toward acquiring 
be nen on the attitude of the people of Washington on the subject 

leading papers of it will only be necessary to read the comments of the 

papers of the State, as they cover the ground very fully. 

ar as I am personally eoncerned, I am for a Navy second to none 

In Ate world, a coast 7 which will protect all vulnerable points 

urny o to 2793 subject to attack by an invading army. A Regular Army of 

men, with og bag uate provisions for training anyone 

on . care to serve seeks e summer maneuvers, Or better yet, 

1 gg Raed the program of preparedness as outlined by both the Army 
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History has 2 and all of the naval experts of the country have 
testified to the fact, that it is not impossible nor foolish for a frst- 
class nation to transport a large body of troops across the ocean and 
ay waste the richer portions of this country. What facts can you 
advance which will controvert these facts and opinions? 

Hither gon are misinformed or else the testimony of all naval men 


is false when you state that the Navy of the United States is second in 
the world. It was at one time, but has been slipping Spa of late, 
and ny now shows — to be a poor fourt he only 


statement is that of the Secre- 


pen ys testimo: 
available testimony 88 
opinion obtained from his fertile brain, 


— d of the Evy, and his 
sags So ee . in th eparedness is the immedi 
nother impor’ em e pr rogram is the edlate 
beginning of an a y Navy. This should ald be given especial and im- 
mediate attention. 

All of the above is advanced not only as a mal opinion but as 
one which seems widespread. The temper of the people as a whole is 
for immediate action, and they stand for tem prising nor for 
any dilatory methods on the he part of Congress. And the prepareducss 
progress must be one which me tyr ict 4 2 experts who know their 

ess, and not by civilian bureau head 


8. 
Finally, I will say that I trust the latent love of country which every 
every true American must possess will take such hold of you so that 
you will not waste precious moments in attempting to discover a senti- 
ment which is a, oe itself — you, but that you will raise 
our voice for true pea wi means an increase In every 
franch of the Arm Navy 5 ae that you will not let the call of 
politics cause you to delay 8 or one moment. 
Th beg to remain, 


ng you for zai, Attention, 
Yours, very 
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SEATTLE, WASH., January 28, 1916. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Yours of the 22d received. You say that you would be 
“glad to hear from me on the subject of ‘preparedness’ ” I thought 
that the preamble at the head of the letter t I sent you gave a very 
lucid idea of what “ kind of preparedness" we wanted. 

Bolling it all down, we want to be prepared to ulse an attack 
from the most powerful nation on earth, and then if a smaller one 
comes along we will be all right and no harm done that we are some 
better prepared than we need to have been for the little fellow. 

I bave read your circular that you are sending over the State, and 
do not a at all with your views in regard to what might happen 
at the close of the European war. You 9 5 to thluk that Great 
Britain would under no cumstances attack us, Personally I do not 
think she would, but she might, and this Nation can not afford to take 
chances, Again, suppose that Germany should win the war. With her 
greatly strengthened fleet and army and wealth, as we are situated 
now, she would take all of our important seaports in three months. 
When was the United States best prepared for war? At the close of 
the Rebellion., Would not other nations be the same? The first two 
years of the Rebellion there was no army on either side, There were 
simply two mobs. Now we have a hundred times the strength in 
money, and derel resources, but the Union Army as disband 
armed with our present equipment could conquer our land forces to-day. 

Your views as exp: in your circular are all right as far as they 
go. However, on the last of the circular you say, “I belleve that this 
will amply and safely take care of the situation till the close of 
this war and then we can determine what further preparations are 
needed.” I belicve that you are all wrong in this view. In my judg- 
ment if we are attacked it will be within three months after the war 


closes, 

They would not be accommodating enough to walt a few years for us 
to prepare. The winner will then be the most powerful nation on earth, 
with unlimited means and resources, and why should they not reach 
out and grasp so easily such a prize as we would be? Don't think for 
a moment that any feeling of friendship or justice would be considered 
at all in the matter. It would be done as it always has been done, 
and the sword would be supreme. 

Respectfully, yours, 


CHEHALIS, WASH., January 12, 1916. 
Senator W. L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: This is the first time in all the years since 1898, 
when you ran your first (seemingly hopeless) race for Congress, that 
I have been impelled to“ take my pen in hand“ and write So an objec- 
tion to your course as a publi- officer. With few exceptions, I have 
favored the ideas you bave advanced and the work you have done in 
the House and Senate, and it is with sincere t I am com- 
pelled to differ with you in the course you have apparently determined 
to pursue in the matier of preparedness by this country to resist pos- 
sib. 3 invasion and to stand for our rights in every part of the 
world. J 


{canes with 
country. in all cases wi 

should have been. If the administration finally talks “real sassy” to 
them and they win, there is grave danger that they will find cause to 


make us trouble. 

3. Covered by 2, and the further reason that this is a very rich 
country, from which billions of war indemnity could be levied by merely 
taking our big seacoast cities. 

4. Yes. 

5. No. 


6. Yes. 

7. We should prepare promptly by rapidly strengthening our Na 
by building up our coast defenses, by a large 3 of the army be 
establishing ammunition manufacturing pana in the interior, by lay- 
ing up | supplies of ammunition and military equipment that can 


not be rapidly gath 

8. 1 can not assume, I regret to say, that early trouble is not prob- 
able, and do not believe it to wait until trouble comes. 

9. It would be wise to establish and maintain good roads and rail- 
roads along our coast lines, but these would be useless to us if we did 
not have the Army ready te move rapidly to the point where the landing 
of a foreign enemy was threatened. 

It is very pleasant to think that if we conduct ourselves in a neutral 
way none of the fore nations will want to get into trouble with us. 
I notice some distinguished citizens of this coun think that in order 
to be neutral we should not allow munitions and supplies to be fur- 
nished the allies, while others are as positive that to forbid the furnish- 
ing of war materials to either side would be a distinctly unneutral act. 
The path of the neutral is not a bed of roses. 

Our troubles will not necessarily come from things of our own doing. 
Many European countries, for instance, have grievances against Mex- 
ico which, the opinion of the warring world, would justify muay 
expeditions <gainst that countrr. 8 we permit such ex tions 
If not, how will we help ourselves withont an adequate Army and 
Navy and advance preparation? And will not the fact that we have 
the force large in numbers, trained and equipped for any emergency, 
tend greatly to urage military operations by European countries 
against the smalter countries of this hemisphere? 

We can not always bluff and biuster successfully, and we are only in 
a position to-day to back down ignominionsly if any first-class power 
should at the close of the war choose to vall us to account for fancied 
wrongs. Let us uF to conduct ourselves so no coun will have any 
ae ve Loro le with us, but let us be on the e side by being 

lecently prepared. 
have been fed with the idea that we can gather together 
olunteer Army in a limited time and hurl back the world 
shores. In a way this was citizen was a 


Wars are won now with bi 8. e 
A 


ent nationsl policy, 
all able-bodied yo 


You may call this “ excited over . but I assure you it 
e suddenness and violence of the 


Euro war only add to my conviction, that w we have been won- 
dert Na fortunate in being placed between the two big oceans, so far 
awa om the great powers, we may not always be as fortunate as 


we have been in the past, and our safe course will be to prepare to 
protect ourselves. 
Respectfully, 


MONTESANO, WASH., January 10, 1916. 
Hon. Westex L. Jones, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: For the pass week I have been thinkin; 
context of your open letter to the 
ness for the defense of our coun 


over the 


orei 


received hundreds of letters protesting against pre- 
thing that will 

y 

could ever arise 


tion i bl: "es —.— 
ration ä as no possible con 
which would cause a nation of such enlightened 8 and 
war-abho to become embroiled in such 


particulars, us does the average busin 
duty as a citizen and content himself with letting 


long as everything is moving along thly. 
be to justly 6 pre- 


Ssmoo 
No matter 8 our efforts may 
serve our neu ty during this great Euro 8 the war 


we are pursuing. 
the United States 


Why should this country be signal 
Because we are the 3 of the nations not engaged in the war, and 
pa 


f envy. 


It may be, after the conciusion of the war, all the great nations in- 
volved will be so depleted as to men and money that they would 
hesitate about picking a quarrel with us, for some time at least. All 
the more reason why we should be prepared for defense. One would 
desist Jumping upon a man whom he knew was armed with a pistol. 
But if we are not prepared there will be those who will look upon this 
as a land of plenty, which, if conquered, would fill their depleted 
coffers to overflowing. Other nations would be as slow as we are at 

time to break their neutrality in such a contingency, even though 
possibly sympathizing with us. 


y war. 
be substitut 


preparedness, materiall 
an alliance where would either France, 
to-day? It might be said that if any one of them d not been a 
y to such an alliance it would not to-day be involved. Maybe so, 
ut our Nation is already and has been for years upholding the 
Monroe doctrine, and this without any reciprocal agreement. Well 
enough as to the past, but now it is time to substitute something else. 
In times of ce many are ready to censure and kill any talk or 
policy of preparation for defense, brin rguments against it of the 
enormous cost, and of the im ibili ty 
upon us. This is the same po * whi 
follows thro life, for very few constantly keep before them the 
advisability of laying up for z 
of millions in di a 


agreement with the 
Even then it should 


roper are 
tate could 


5 of an enemy 
ot even a mine or a 


to become involved in a great war. 
For me at I believe money spent in preparedness for defense 
y to keep us out of war than anything else. I believe in 
time of ce we should prepare not for war but for defense against 
attack. ‘oo late after we become involved! ‘Then millions are spent 
every day, and thousands of lives are lost. An ounce of precaution is 
worth a and of cure.” How our Congress would be criticized if we 
were to embroiled in a war and found ourselves unprepared! In 


preparing for defense we do not invite attack, for, located as we are 
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and with no desire of conquest and ee eee of territory, we 
can mind our own business and be prep to protect it. 
For years the word “statesman” has been much less used than that 


gard to political affiliations, and should also immediately take action 
to enter a pan-American union by the adoption with the other nations 
of America of a pan-American doctrine to take the place of the Monroe 
doctrine. Why could you not be known as the father of the act as far 
as this country is concerned, thus bringing lasting credit to the great 
State you have the honor to represent? 

Were we living in an ideal ristian world, preparation would be 
unnecessary, but until the world grows better, or until we have an 
international court to settle finally all disputes, with an international 

olice force to back it up. we should keep prepared, at the same time 
hastening the day when preparation shall be unnecessary. 

With my very best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, your friend, 


SEATTLE, WASH., January 10, 1916. 
Senator WESLEY I.. Jones £ 


Wash ington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: I never had the pleasure of meeting you, although I have 
lived in the State of Washington for several years. 

I understand that you are opposed to a policy increasing the Army 
and Navy and general pre ness of the country for war or peace, 
as the case may be, and being a citizen and taxpayer of the State I am 
rirka yas to a greater or less extent in regard to your stand upon these 
matters. 

I wish to say further that I was a Volunteer in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, being a member of Company G, Third Nebraska Volunteers, 
and while 1 have no first-hand knowledge of actual battle conditions, 
I certainly have of the mobilizing and training of volunteers to meet 
the war conditions. You will, no doubt, remember the amount of sick- 
ness among the men who enlisted and the number of deaths resulting. 
It would have, in my opinion, been a much smaller per cent had these 
men received a certain amount of instruction and training before the, 
vere sent to the various camps at which the various corps were mobi- 

zed. 

Then again, the department was not prepared to mobilize, transport, 
and equip the amount of men called and who responded to the call, 
and there is no question in my mind but what if Spain had been a 
first-class power the story they now tell of this war would have been 
entirely different. 

It was my opinion after my enlistment and discharge from the Vol- 
uuteers, and has been my opinion ever since, that the deaths of most of 
the men in Chickamauga, Jacksonville, and various camps at which the 
men were mobilized and the regiments assigned to the various corps 
were directly chargeable to the neglect of the Members of Congress, who 
were representing the 3 to see that a proper policy had not been 
pursued in the Army department in particular. 

It is a shame to call volunteers to the colors who do not understand 
the first principles of taking care of themselves in camp or under field 
conditions and put them into battle without any training. While the 
regiment in which I was enlisted, and the corps to which that regiment 
was assigned, were not called upon to enter battle, there is no question 
in my mind but what the men can thank their lucky stars that they were 
not called upon to do so, I do not say this out of regard for the 
a man would naturally take upon the battle field, but out of considera- 
tion for the fact that the regiments as a whole were not ay rly 
officered, and the men and the officers could not go through the drills 
upon the parade ground and execute the maneuvers properly; that if 
these men had been put upon the battle line the officers would not have 
known how to give the commands, and the men, if the commands were 
given properly, would not have known how to execute them. The men 
and the officers both undoubtedly would have been perfectly willing to 
do all they could, but they would simply have been at the mercy of the 
enemy. realized this at the time, and as I grow older I am more 
AR hoo yng with the fact that it was this country's fortune that it 
entered a war with no stronger power than pue or undoubtedly the 
result would have been entirely different. e were unpre} with 
ammunition, supplies, and everything’ necessary for the soldier. The 
private soldier was willing enough, but he had no idea of what he was 
required to do or how to take care of himself. I am against war if it 
can possibly be avoided with honor, but if it can not avoided, we 
certainly must fight, and it does not make any difference how remote 
the contingency may be, we should be prepared to meet it and not make 
a useless sacrifice of lives if it does come. 

I for one am certainly in favor of preparedness both in the Army and 
the Navy, and that a sufficient fighting force be maintained upon land 
and sea so that in the event we are forced to enter a war we can enter 
one with at least some degree of safety so far as the personnel of the 
Army and the Navy are concerned. It is a shame to call for volunteers 
who do not know the first principles to enlist to defend their countr 
and be unable to supply them with the necessary transportation facili- 
ties, arms, ammunition, food supplies, and the knowledge necessary to 
properly take care of themselves in camp or in the field, and there is no 
question but what any first-class foreign nation could land a force upon 
our shores as easily as we landed forces in ba. 

I hope the time will never come when we will need to use either the 
Army or the Navy to a a foe, but we 1 should be prepared 
to meet and repel any foe just as long as there any other country 
remaining under arms or mainan a fighting force. 

I am writing this letter, taking it for granted that you would like 
to know the stand of the citizens of the State of Washington upon this 
question, and while I for one do not take off my hat and shout every 
time the American flag is displayed, I certainiy am in favor of the coun- 


try being prepared to repel a foe from any quarter and enforcing the 
rights of American citizens the world over. 
Yours, very truly, . 


PENDLETON, OREG., January 16, 1916. 
Senator W. L. Joxes, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SEXATOR: I have noted your request in the press for ex- 
pressions of opinion upon the subject of “ preparedness,” and as a citi- 
zen of Washington beg to submit the following: 

1. Our present standing army answers all requirements during peace 
times. There has been no domestic meget arg | during the past 25 years 
or more that has not been promptly met. Why add a further burden 
by increasing the number of Regular troops? 


A large standing army unquestionably exerts a home influence ad- 
verse to the amicable settlement of national differences through diplo- 
matic channels. ‘This, I believe, is greater than the coercive 9 — 
upon the opposing side, and to the extent of this difference is a menace 
rather than a protection. 

2. The European war has reached a stage ra J certain—at least, 
the partial exhaustion—before its close, of all of the powers engaged 
in i In the first place, the people of Euro have, even now, had 
quite enough of war and would gladly stop it if the great property 
losses already incurred could be even 3 shouldered upon Å 
fellow ; and, more important still, if there was assurance t a lasting 
instead of a temporary peace would follow. No; none of the European 
countries, belligerent or neutral, will want to go to war with us so 
jong as the present struggle is within memory of the mass of the in- 
habitants. Not unless we ourselves are the aggressors, and in that case 
. should be our deserts. 

e the war were to end in the immediate future, the nations en- 
aged would find themselves in a condition requiring many years—20 to 

or more—to regain the postion in prope and financial resources 
which they had at the o; g of hostilities. oreover, they will want 
even better preparation for any aggressive war in the future than they 
have ever had before. Preparation by us now against European na- 
tions would be premature and a waste. tbe gr our only menace, 
and her successful aggression could not extend beyond the Philippines. 
Our possession of these islands for many reasons would better end as 
soon as possible. And as a gratuitous suggestion I would propose that 
all of the territory on the south of us to the Panama Canal Zone should 
be . Co as soon as the same can be done by any peaceful means. 

4. The contention that six months or a year is required to transform 
civilians into soldiers I believe atly overdrawn. After two or three 
months’ strenuous instruction and drill by competent officers, Americans, 
I venture to say, will put up a preety good fight. Competent officers— 
that is the essential thing. Increase the output of the military 
schools not for pursuits of war, but combine military with a business 
or professional training. Every State institution should include mili- 
tary drill and tactics as a compulsory part of all its courses of study. 
The ablest men of the coun are college trained, and this is the source 
upon which to depend for officers in time of need. If necessary, put a 
premium upon a military diploma and in this way aid many otherwise 
unable to obtain a college education. 

Forty thousand additional soldiers would be hopelessly inadequate 
for defense if we should be attacked by a strong power, hence, after all, 
our safety would depend upon the civilian soldier. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand or 500,000 would be better than 40,000, but even then 
if serious trouble comes we must scramble for the next two or three 
million men who will constitute our real protection. 

5. Preparation on rather a liberal scale in machinery and factory 
facilities, in naval craft of all kinds, aeroplanes, artillery, machine 
guns, small arms, munitions, ete., I would regard as wise. We should 

eep abreast of the times in such matters, notwithstanding the in- 
evitable loss resulting from obsolescence, If we are prepared in these 
respects we can, I believe, muster the men and complete a program of 
defense in a few months—not fiye years—or rapidly enough to protect 
ourselves from serious invasion. 

6. A system of interstate highways along our coast Unes—and I 
would say along our other national boundary lines also—suitable for 
mobilization, is worthy of enthusiastic support. The present war has 
praten the very great usefulness of the motor vehicle for all short- 

tance war transportation, wherever the roads would permit. These 
interstate roads should therefore be designed and constructed for the 
special use of such vehicles and, as I believe, for their exclusive use. 
An exclusive motor road can be built at comparatively moderate cost, 
which will double loads and again double s s of hea tonnage 

ul. And more important still, a roadway of this kind, with the re- 
striction named, will be really permanent—that is, good for a hundred 
years or more, as against a life of from 10 to 25 years of the so-called 
permanent roads for general traffic of the present day. I profess to be 
an expert in road matters, and trust you will call upon me at any time 
I can serve you. 

The roads which 4 propose will be as useful in peace as they are 
necessary in war. do not believe you could render a greater service 
to the country at large than to open the way for the construction of 
the interstate highways which you proposa 

In connection with preparedness, it should be remembered that 
financial strength plays quite as important a part in national warfare 
as does any other factor, or, possibly, all others combined; hence an 
policy which will draw heavily upon the country's resources-—such 
as the maintenance of a large standing army—either through its credit 
or by taxation, should be avoided in times of ce. The conserva- 
ion st our financial strength is preparation both consistent and eco- 
nomical. 

You have very properly invited attention to the disposition to rush 
into some scheme or plan of increasing our military power, regardless 
of cost and without means of forecasting what will be the greatly 
changed conditions which the present war will im We would 
much better concentrate our efforts opon a preparation for the com- 
mercial contest or activity which will surely and closely follow the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Very sincerely, 


SEATTLE, January 5, 1916. 
Hon. W. L. Jones, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Respecting your request for expressions of opinion on the 
matter of a desire to submit the following: 

It is well, it is true, for nations as well as individuals to be pre- 
pared for ordinary contingencies and emergencies, but the greatest 
care should be taken and many things taken into consideration. 

It is a well-known fact that when a youngster arms himself and 
starts out he begins to feel his 5 and begins first daring 
some one, and then insults, and the first thing he knows he is on the 
warpath and kills some one. Sorp people are the same way, and 
nations are made up of grown-up people. 

gain, as it was with Goliath, so it is with nations: When one 
nation suddenly begins warlike preparations others begin to wonder 
why and begin to reason that it may be for the purpose of attack and 
offensiveness, and they also begin; and then a struggle is on for which 
can be the best prepared when the storm breaks, as break they con- 
sider it must. One has but to study the present situation in Europe 
to realize what this means. 


The one great thing I fear in this mad scramble for preparedness 


is that we may by our own actions precipitate trouble with other 
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nations. ‘This is the Pat danger, and one that should not be lost 
sight of, regardless of politics. Politics should be left entirely out 
of this matter and as little criticism made as possible for this again 
often brings trouble, and that uselessly. 

But, after all, we want to be able to protect our rights under any 
and all circumstances; but there should be a limit to the expenditures 
of money and men in the preparation. 

I note that some men an rs, even in our own city, seem to 
hayes lost all sight of cconomy, the possibility of precipitating trouble 
ourselves, or of anything except that we must have the greatest Army 
and Navy on the earth. That very same disposition is largely dy 
sible for the present conditions in the warring nations, Again I 
would say let us be careful. 

With best wishes for your success and the security of our beloved 
Nation, 

I am, very truly, 


W. L. Joxes, United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In response to your invitation which I read in the Everett 
Herald, I take pleasure in expressing my views on preparedness. In 
answer to your questicns, I would say: 

1. The Army at present is large enough. 

2. Ido not think they will. as the people will want to settle down to 
their industrial and agricultural pursuits. Furthermore, it is my im- 
pression that soon after the present controversy ceases there will be a 
number of changes in the political and economic situation; that debts 
now being incurred will be repudiated, as the people will not assume 
the burden. You know the number of people who have contributed 
financially are ony a small minority, and when the vast majority meet 
and compare notes they will say they have paid enough already, For 
lives Tost. there can be no recompense. Of course, indemnity or pen- 
sions may meet financial needs, but they can not fill the vacant places 
at the table. 

3. I do not think so. 

4. As to aggressive war, yes; but internal, no, 

5. We would need 40,000 officers, 

G I am against any increase in the military organization, as it 
would be used as a bully. You see the result in Europe, and if the 
debts are repudiated over there you see what an Incentive there would 
be to use the fighting force. 

7. Your answer suits me. 

8. } agree with you. 

9. Highways are ae! i useful and an asset to the world, and the 
building of same should be commenced as early as possible. of course, 
that sinister gentleman who has always been in the onn of the river 
and harbor bill wili have to be hobbled. You will find him not more 
than 500 miles from the border, whichever way you look. 

10. I think you are mistaken in regard to the excitement. Of course, 
there are a few who are honest in their fright, but you could Spoons 
their fears with a few sentences. They read articles sent out by the 
National Security League and others, then in time start the ball roll- 
ing themselves, often enlarging on same. I have read Mr. TAVENNER’S 
articles as to who compose the National Security League. While I 
have respect for their movement, to me it is very selfish and pernicious, 
It would be better for the people to give them outright the profit the 
expect in the next 10 years than undertake the program they sugges 
The commercial interest is the crux around which all must merge, and 
it will have to be met with logic and justice. If we are to carry on 
international relations, we can not put up tariff barriers that are pro- 
hibitive, for the other fellow can retaliate. There is where I am sure 
the military organization would be used, if we had such. 

Thanking you for inviting the public to express its views, I am, 

Yours, truly, 


Marton, WASH., January 6, 1916. 
Hon. WESLEY C. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I have read with much Interest your questions and 
answers on the 1 issue, I am very much gratified at your 
method and evident desire to be a real representative of the people. 
The belief is held by a considerable number of our politicians that the 
peupie are competent to select men to represent em in legislation 

ut are not competent to advise or direct in that matter. Your desire 
to get an expression of the people on this, in my opinion, the paramount 
question before the people 2 conyinces me that you consider it 
as one of vital interest to their future welfare. We have been spend- 
ing enormous sums for military affairs for a number of years—as much 
as most any of the European countries—yet our advocates of so- 
called preparedness tell us we are utterly unprepared to meet any nation 
of any consequence. If I remember aright, a few short years ago when 
our ex-President Roosevelt occupied the chair our fleet made a trip 
around the world. This feat was heralded far and wide and we were 
told what splendid fighting machines they were and what crack shots, 
and I used to get somewhat puffed up when I read these 5 
in the big dailies; and I thought if anyone bumps Uncle they will get 
a surprise. Since that time we have been continuing to spend enor- 
mous sums for the Navy, but our advocates of so ed preparedness 
tell us we are helpless. The important question is, Why are we not 
prepared? Evidently there has been gross inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment in our military affairs. In other words, we have come far from 
8 dollar's worth of preparedness for a dollar spent. 

If the deficiency between what we get and what we pay for was 
brought together, there would be no need to bond the country or levy 
additional taxes on the people, and yet we would be amply able to 
defend ourselves against any pres crisis. The ominous part of the 
campaign to educate the peop e to the militaristic viewpoint is the fact 
that they are saying so little about the waste and inefficiency in our 
present military affairs. 

It has been stated upon reliable authority that President Wilson's 
program will mean a profit of $250,000,000 to certain interests. Is it 
any wonder they are enthusiastic for it. Wall Street patriotism is 
measured by dollars and cents, and we are suspicious of their campai, 
to educate the people. Some great man, I have forgotten whom, said 
“ Patriotism is the last refuge of scoundrels.” The aim, as I understand 
it, is to build up a 8 8 Army and Navy permanently. 

Every citizen should consider well before embarking on a militaristic 
career such as we have seen 880689000 in Borers. resident Wilson's 
plan is estimated to coat $1,000,000,000._ It will cost more. Some are 
advocating a much larger expenditure, It costs us about two bundred 
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and fifty million to maintain what we have now. What is it going to 
cost to create and maintain what our advocates of so-called pre - 
ness want? I can not understand why some le should be so terror 
stricken for fear of this country being attacked. e leading nations are 
going to be rather exhausted when this war is over. Is it probable, 
after they fight to the point of exhaustion, they will all shake hands 
and say now let us all whip Uncle Sam? I do not think so. They will 
not be the best of friends for some time after the war. Is it not prob- 
able some of the nations are going to look with suspicion on our vast 
increase in milit affairs? We remember England's answer when 
Germany built one battleship was for England to build two. 

The argument that a powerful military organization makes for peare 
is without foundation, The papers have quoted Emperor William as say- 
ing he kept the peace of Europe for 40 years. In view of recent occur- 
rences, does anyone cn Been vast military organization kept the peace? 
There can be no disguising the fact that the proposal of a large Army 
and Navy is a threat against some one. The people may not be in- 
formed of the real danger, if such exists, but I concur in your view if 
such danger does exist we should as re at once, as the proposal to 
spread it over a period of years loo! we were going into militarism 
permanently. 

I can ay I heartily approve of your views and will use my influence 
in supporting you in that respect. 

Thanking you v much for your interest and desire to ascertain the 
wishes of your constituents, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, 8 
Hon. Wester L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned voters of Yakima County, indorse the above 

communication and heartily concur in your views on preparedness, 


(And many others). 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understand the pending amend- 
ment is that offered by the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop]. I will say just a word about that preliminary to 
what I have in mind to say. This amendment proposes to have 
5 Porra of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors make an inves- 

gation—— 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. No; I will say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that I submitted-an amendment to the bill seeking to 
have an investigation of the nitric question, a copy of which 
the Senator has in his hand; but yesterday afternoon I offered 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sacra], and that is the amendment pending. 

Mr. STONE. Then I shall not make the observations I had 
in mind to make on the amendment I hold in my hand. I called 
for the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, and this is 
what was brought me. But since it has been changed I will pass 
that by for the present. I shall take opportunity to examine 
the amendment as it now stands when it comes before the Senate 
for action; I can not stop to examine it now. 

Mr. President, the truth is that for some weeks my time has 
been so oecupied with other matters that I have not been able 
to devote that careful attention to the Army bills before the 
Congress that should be given them to enable one to satisfactorily 
discuss their various particular provisions. Therefore, it is not 
my purpose at this time to discuss either the Senate bill or the 
House bill in a critical way, I wish merely to express briefly 
some general observations on the subject of preparedness—pre- 
paredness in more ways than one. On that subject, as I see it, 
there are at least three kinds of preparedness immediately press- 
ing upon our consideration, namely, military preparedness, Navy 
preparedness, and maritime commercial preparedness—and, in 
my opinion, the least of these three is military preparedness. [I 
do not wish especially to disparage the idea of military prepared- 
ness, for I think that is very important up to a certain degree, 
but beyond that degree I regard it as being of infinitely less 
importance than either of the other two forms of preparedness 
to which I refer. 

On the subject of military preparedness I wish to say this 
as expressive of my views: I think it of the highest importance 
that ample means should be provided for training men in all 
things requisite for an intelligent and competent command of 
organized military forces. We ought to have a large number 
of young men trained every year in military science, and by 
that I mean trained in everything connected with organized 
military service. Especially ought we to have a large number 
of strong, selected men trained as engineers and in the command 
of the artillery. The experiences of the European war demon- 
strate the value of trained engineers in developing and execut- 
ing the work necessary both for defense and offense in a period 
of war as war is now conducted, and we have only to read the 
accounts of the great battles of this war to appreciate the im- 
portance of the artillery arm of the service. Perhaps next to 
this should rank a well-trained and adequate force in military 
aeronautics. After these, and relatively of great importance, 
is an adequate force of officers trained in all the other lines of 
service. I regard special training in all lines as of high and 
urgent importance, although some lines of service are doubtless 
of more importance than others. Along all these lines I am 
profoundly solicitous that everything possible should be done. 
As to the best way of promoting this training work I speak 
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with hesitancy and would gladly defer to the judgment of men 
who have given the subject greater thought and who are there- 
fore better qualified than I to develop the work. I speak only 
of its importance. I have a notion that it would be a wise plan 
to educate and train as many young men at West Point as could 
be seut to that school within the limits of its capacity. Those 
who go to West Point presumably go to make service in the 


Army a life career. If any go to this national school with any 
other purpose, I would regard them as unfit. But, aside from 
West Point, the Government should have other means of educat- 
ing young men along substantially the same lines of instruction 
und training followed at West Point. I have been inclined to 
favor the notion of establishing at least two Government schools, 
one in the Middle West and one nearer the Pacific coast, where 
young men could be educated by the Government, having sub- 
stantially the same curriculum as that at West Point. Those 
attending these schools would not go with the expectation of 
making service in the Army a life career. The plan would be 
merely to educate and train them, and at the close of their 
school work they would go into civil life in the same way that 
boys educated at our universities go into civil life, with this 
exception: That, having been educated by the Government, they 
should become a sort of national reserve force and rest under 
un obligation to respond to the call of the Government for 
active service. In this way the Government would send out 
every year many hundreds of young men trained and well 
equipped for command and under obligations to obey the call 
of the Government. Perhaps some other and better plan for 
training young men on military lines can be devised, but I am 
strong in the belief that some plan of this general nature 
should be adopted, and adopted now. 

Mr. President, what I have so far said concerns the training 
of men for service as officers. I turn now to say a few words 
nbout military. preparedness in other ways, I confess that I 
am not favorably impressed with the idea of a big standing 
army, or of any kind of big, expensive National Military Estab- 
lishment. I have no objection to a comparatively small increase 

in the Regular Army—say, up to 140,000 or even 150,000 men, 
all told. I ean not bring myself to favor this continental-army 
scheme embraced in the pending bill. I dislike to say this, be- 
cause the bill has been presented and is so earnestly advocated 
by Senators I hold in such high esteem as I do the chairman 
nud other members of the Military Committee. But the pro- 
posal is absolutely contrary to my judgment. Aside from the 
possible effect of this proposed organization on the National 
Guard, aside from the confusion it is said would result from 
having too many different kinds of organizations, aside from 
all other objections I have heard to it, it seems to me that 
if we should establish such a reserve force as a part of the 
Federal Military Establishment the importance and status of 
the militia would not only be so changed and diminished as to 
make it a negligible quantity but, more to the point, in a short 
while this reserve force would, I fear, be in some way almost 
certainly merged into the Regular Army. This continental-army 
scheme would be the first step in that direction. It would not 
be long until the Regular Army would be augmented by the ad- 
dition of the reserves, possibly with other reserves to follow in 
their place. The pressure toward that end would be constant 
and intense. I am opposed to that, or to any step leading to 
that, because I regard this manufactured clamor for a large 
standing army to be utterly without reason. It would result 
in imposing a very heavy and useless tax burden on the people. 
It would be of immediate benefit to a few perhaps—that is, to 
those who would supply the Government with the vast accumu- 
lation of things needed for such an army. Moreover, it would 
put an argument in the mouths of people who might favor par- 
ticular measures of revenue legislation—high-tariff legislation, 
for example—as a means of raising the money necessary to 
meet the enormous increases in our public burdens. We have 
no need for a great standing army. This proposal would be a 
reversal of the traditional policy of the Republic. What need, 
indeed, have we for a great standing army, or for any kind of 
great permanent Military Establishment? A lot of people 
have sought to excite us with the foolish apprehension that at 
the close of the European war this country will be in danger of 
attack by some of the powers now involved in that conflict. 
To my thinking such a suggestion is hardly entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. Every one of these warring nations will 
come out of that conflict staggering on the brink of bankruptcy 
and economic ruin. It is the aeme of foolishness to speak 
of any of these nations undertaking to send an invading army 
into the United States. I refuse to be frightened by such 
nonsense, Still there are things we ought to do, and do with 
liberal hand at once. The United States should put itself in 
position to supply on the shortest possible notice the very best 


equipment in arms and ammunition to the Regular Army, to 
the militia, and to a volunteer army. 

if a real danger of invasion should arise—a contingency very 
remote—and the President and Congress should call for a de- 
fensive force, we could marshal millions of men, if necessary, 
within a brief period of time. With 150,000 Regulars, or even 
100,000 Regulars, backed by approximately the 250,000 members 
of the National Guard and many thousands of other men with 
more or less military training, all or most of whom would in- 
stantly respond to the Nation’s call, we would be able at the 
outstart to meet any force that might undertake to invade our 
soil. With this organized force already at our command, or at 
least available, we could begin almost immediately to support 
them by volunteers, if only we should have the means of prop- 
erly arming and equipping them. Hence I believe that the 
Government itself should at once put itself in position to make 
sure of its ability to supply an army of any size with the very 
best arms and munitions known and in use among the nations 
of the world, and in all manner of improvements we should 
keep fully abreast of the world. The Government must be 
prepared to make the best guns, both artillery and small arms, 
and the best possible munitions promptly and to any extent. In 
line with this thought I have been greatly impressed with the 
argument made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] 
for a Government power plant for powder making. For all 
kinds of preparedness along these lines I am willing to go to 
any reasonable length, but beyond that I halt. I shall vote to 
perfect a bill as nearly in accord with this general policy as 
possible. 

Mr. President, as to naval preparedness and coast defenses 
I am ready and willing to go to a much greater length. I 
want to defend our coasts with the most formidable and effective 
weapons known of men. I am willing to organize coast bat- 
teries—stationary or movable or both—according to the matured 
plans of those upon whose judgment we must depend. Not 
for the love of it, but because of the necessity of it under world 
conditions as they exist, now and have existed foren long time, I 
have been, and am, an ardent advoeate of a large Navy, Always 
with the greatest favor I have looked upon, and still With favor 
look upon, any well-considered movement to increase our naval 
strength sufficiently to make it not only a safe arm for defense, 
but strong enough to go upon the seas, offensively, if need he, to 
protect American interests anywhere in the world. That is one 
kind of preparedness I am ready to go a long ways to promote 
and to perfect, and I shall stand for that policy as long as there 
is need for it. 

Mr. President, of late a great deal las been said about mili- 
tarism in Germany and navalism in Great Britain. I want to 
talk about that. I think it pertinent and proper at this junc- 
ture to direct the attention of the Senate to some phases of 
this subject which I regard as of special moment to this country. 
I look with the utmost disapprobation, amounting almost to 
abhorrence, upon both German militarism and English navulism. 
I couple them because they are two things of the same kind. 
For a great nation like Germany, which has made itself con- 
spicuous in so many lines of human advancement, to persist in 
standing committed to its policy of militarism—which I con- 
sider as a blot upon its supreme example of national progress— 
is something that chills my heart and puts a shadow on my ad- 
miration of the achievements of that great Empire. The same 
feeling of repulsion moves me when I reflect upon what Eng- 
land, the proud home of my ancestors, has done and is doing 
so persistently in promoting what the world calls navalisni. 
I can not escape the conviction that in these respects both have 
been guilty, equally guilty, of offense against the peace and 
well-being of mankind. Not long ago there was what might be 
ealled a world movement for disarmament. Germany stood in 
the way of military disarmament and England stood in the way 
of naval disarmament. Let me be somewhat more accurate; 
the movement to which I refer was not to bring about complete 
army or navy disarmament, but only partial disarmament. In 
other words, that the military policy of Germany and the naval 
policy of Great Britain, including likewise the military and 
naval policies of all nations, should lead toward lessening in- 
stead of increasing their armaments, so as to put all of them 
upon a peace footing. The movement was to promote world 
peace, as against the prevailing policies, which tended to pro- 
voke world war. Blocking the path of this forward movement, 
Germany stood immovable for her military program and Eng- 
land stood immovable for her naval program. These two great 
European nations pointed at each other and each sought to 
justify or excuse its policy because of the attitude of the other. 
And so nothing was accomplished. Germany went on increasing 
her military establishment, and incidentally her naval establish- 
ment, while England went on increasing her naval establish- 
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ment. As a matter of public policy, both national and inter- 
national, I have looked upon these great military and naval 
programs with positive abhorrence. But, Mr. President, as a 
Senator and citizen of the United States, I must view these 
German and British programs from two viewpoints—first, from 
their several national standpoints, and secondly, from the stand- 
point of the particular interests of the United States. However 
I may regard the German military program, it is something in 
which we are only distantly interested. As an American. citizen, 
my interest in the military program of Germany is different from 
the interest I would have in that program if I were a citizen 
ot France or the subject of some other contiguous European 
country. 

If I lived in France I would feel differently about the military 
policy of Germany than I now feel about it as a citizen of the 
United States. The reasons for this are so manifest that they 
need only to be adverted to. France could not disarm while 
Germany was arming. What a wonderful and glorious thing it 
would have been, and what a blessing to the people of all these 
lands, if all had scattered their martial organizations into their 
multiplied industrial pursuits and honestly sought to live in 
amity and peace with each other. But Germany would not dis- 
urm on the land unless England would disarm on the sea. And 
England would not disarm on the sea unless Germany would 
disarm on the land. As a consequence all Europe has been for 
years one vast field of activity in military and naval preparation 
for war. Still I say that the people of the United States, con- 
sidering the circumstances of their environment, are less con- 
cerned about the military programs of European nations than 
about their naval programs. We are separated by thousands of 
iniles of sen from European armies, and there are other con- 
siderations that minimize the possibility of danger to us from 
that source. But the seas that wash the shores of Europe also 
wash the shores of the United States. The Atlantic Ocean is a 
common field, so to speak, for exploitation by both Europe and 
the United States. ‘Therefore, I hold that we are directly and 
infinitely more concerned about the war navies of Europe than 
about the armies of Europe. A European power sufficiently 
strong to be supreme on the seas is of greater possible danger to 
our welfare, whether in times of war or peace, than any mere 
military power, however formidable, thousands of miles away. 
The navy of Great Britain is to-day the most potential force 
opposing Germany—more potential indeed than all her armies. 
If we could be assured of a permanent peace with all these great 
powers, we could then well afford to regard their military and 
naval policies more from an academic standpoint; we would have 
no direct interest in them. But contemplating the possibility of 
war, and likewise coutemplating the possible influence of these 
several establishinents on our industrial life at home and abroad, 
it seems to me that we would have greater reason to dread a 
world dominance by a single power over the seas, which are the 
world’s highways of commerce, than we would have to dread a 
mere military establishment of any country far away, however 
stupendous. While I look upon miliatry supremacy of any par- 
ticular European power with the greatest aversion, we of 
America would have no particular reason to dread it; but a 
supreme dominance of the seas by any single power on earth is 
something which comes immediately home to us. 

I have said this because I want to have this thought im- 
pressed upon the Congress, the administration, and the country. 
If ever we are attacked and threatened with serious danger 
from abroad, it will not be from an invading army but from 
some naval power so superior to our own as to make us helpless 
and our condition pitiful. Therefore, until the world agrees to 
it substantial disarmament on both land and sea—especially on 
the sea—I shall insist with all the earnestness of which I am 
enpable that this Nation—so powerful and yet so weak, so 
opulent and yet so poor—shall utilize its great resources in de- 
veloping a plan of preparedness that will secure protection to 
our people at home and make the honor of our Nation safe be- 
yond perudventure anywhere in the world. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN, Does the Senator consider that our relations 
with Mexico are entirely satisfactory, and that if unpleasant 
occurrences should follow we have a sufficient enlisted Army 
ut present to properly care for the citizens of our own country 
and our citizens now in that country? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, of course our relations with 
Mexico are not satisfactory. They never can be satisfactory 
until a stable and orderly, government is established there. Does 
the Senator question me to provoke me to discuss what we ought 
to do in Mexico? 


Mr. WARREN. Not at all. I simply wished to know if the 
Senator believes we have a sufficient force at hand to carry out 
what may be the exigencies and demands upon us with relation 
to conditions in the Republic which adjoins us on the south, and 
I asked the question in good faith. 

Mr. STONE. In answer to that I would say that within a 
very brief time we could get even more men than we would need 
for any emergency that might arise in that direction. The difi- 
culty with us would be just what I was talking about a moment 
ago—the difficulty of supplying our troops with what they would 
need to prosecute a war. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator believe that so far as 
supplies are concerned we are now far ahead of the number of 
men that are under command in the Army? I agree with the 
Senator that we ought to have very large and increased sup- 
plies of arms, armament, and explosives; but the Senator must 
know that we are a long way ahead of the troops now under com- 
mand with the necessary arms and accouterments for them. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming is 
so much better advised about military affairs than I, he knows 
so much more than I about the actual force at our command 
and our means of supplying them in case of emergency with the 
things needed to prosecute a war, that I should very readily 
accept any statement he might make. If it be true that we now 
have the means necessary to arm and equip an adequate force 
to meet such an emergency as the Senator presupposes might 
arise, and which all of us hope may not arise, then, of course, 
we are ready for that particular emergency; but in any event, 
if we are to be precipitated into this emergency, we can not 
depend upon this bill to help us out. It would come too late. 

Mr. WARREN. We have not material enough; but, as I said 
before, we can arm many more men than we have under enlist- 
ment. This armament is worth nothing except in the hands of 
men, and it ought to be to a great extent in the hands of expe- 
rienced men. 

Mr. STONE. That is what I said and say. 

Mr. WARREN. We do not want to take men from the plow 
fields and the factories and shove them into the midst of war 
against a nation that has been continually in war, and has edu- 
cated soldiers, without some preparation on the part of our 
men. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not want to get into a dis- 
cussion about Mexico at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not, either. 

Mr. STONE. But I have a suspicion that a farmer boy or 
factory boy from Nebraska, Michigan, or Wyoming, with proper 
equipment, would make a very capable antagonist for anything 
he would likely meet on the other side of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. WARREN. A most excellent one; but still better if he 
had had a couple of months’ or more training. 

Mr. STONE. He would get that in a very short time; but I 
do not care to proceed further on that line. 

Mr. President, I shall take only a few moments more of the 
Senate’s time. 

I wish now to speak briefly of another kind of preparedness 
which in importance I consider the equivalent and the counter- 
part of naval preparedness. I refer to the merchant marine. 
We talk of spending something like four hundred millions on. 
military preparedness within the next four years, To my think- 
ing that would be wild extravagance, without any possible cor- 
responding public benefit; on the contrary, it would result in a 
positive public evil. With half that sum we could put a merchant 
marine afloat that would make our producers and shippers of 
all kinds independent of the world. There is scarcely a possible 
danger of any European power or powers invading the United 
States with an army. That is not the kind of war we need to 
fear or to prepare against. I do not know, nor do you, what the 
outcome of this struggle in Europe will be. We know this, how- 
ever, that if the Germanic powers are crushed Great Britain, 
commercially speaking, would under present conditions abso- 
lutely dominate the seas more than ever before. With her 
great navy and her great merchant marine she would be prac- 
tically omnipotent. Those of you whe have kept track of the 
British orders in council, of the declared policies of the board 
of trade, and the commercial conferences being held even in the 
midst of war between the entente allies, under the leadership 
of Great Britain, should pause to inquire where our manufac- 
turers, merchants, and producers would find themselves if Great 
Britain, coming forth a victor from the war, the most dominant 
power in Europe and supreme on the sea, should undertake to re- 
coup her war losses and rebuild her shattered fortunes by taking 
control of the world’s commerce in her own interest. We would 
find ourselves almost entirely, or chiefly, at least, dependent 
upon British ships for transportation. On the other hand, should 
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the Germanic powers come forth as victors our situation would 
be relatively the same—perhaps not quite so bad, but nearly so. 
If in the end there should be a drawn battle and the antagonists 
should make a peace leaving them in a relative way as they 
were at the beginning of the war, would it not follow that there 
would be a sufficient mutuality of interests to press them into 
some large measure of accord in dealing with commercial ques- 
tions so as to recuperate and rebuild at the expense of neutral 
nations, and especially of the United States? This is the kind 
of preparedness we must deal with at once unless we are blind 
and fatuous. As soon as we are through with the Army bill 
and through with the Navy bill, which I hope will be pressed 
with the greatest energy to the speediest conclusion, I want to 
see the ship bill—the merchant-marine measures—brought to the 
front and kept there until some great policy of commercial pre- 
paredness is definitely entered upon. 

Mr. President, I have spoken thus in the hope of impressing 
upon the Senate the supreme importance of the great work of 
preparedness we still have before us, and to stimulate the Con- 
gress to press forward with the task. If these suggestions 
are in accord with your view, Senators, as I believe they are, 
at least in the main, then ought we not to arrange our program 
accordingly and carry it forward with all the energy we can 
put into the work? Time is fast slipping by, and already we 
can feel the summer's breath. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I did not intend to 
say anything on this subject at this time; but in view of one 
statement the Senator has made, I feel that I ought to have 
go in the Recorp one or two facts in connection with the Sena- 
tor's discussion. 

I am not at variance with the Senator as to a large standing 
army. I am, and have always been, opposed to a large stand- 
ing army. I have repeated that more than once, and in advo- 
cating a reorganization of the Military Establishment I have 
never at any time insisted upon a large standing army, and the 
pending bill does not provide for one. But the Senator lays 
stress upon the so-called continental army, which he says he 
opposes. Mr. President, this measure does not carry the con- 
tinental-army scheme. It is true that it provides for a vol- 
unteer army, but it utilizes a statute that is already in force, 
and which was passed by the Congress of the United States in 
1914. An examination of the continental-army scheme, as 
submitted by the distinguished ex-Secretary of War, Mr. Gar- 
rison, will disclose very quickly that the plan now proposed 
and contained in this bill is not the continental-army scheme 
by any manner of means. 

I am not going to analyze the two plans, but I do want to call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact that he differs radically 
from the President of the United States and the Committee 
on Military Affairs on this subject of a volunteer army. Not- 
withstanding the fact that no political dicussion ever entered 
into its consideration, notwithstanding the fact that at no 
time were the policies of any President discussed, the pending 
bill conforms more nearly to the wishes of the President of 
the United States than does the Senator in his discussion 
of the Military Establishment. I am just going to call atten- 
tion to two utterances of the President on the subject, to show 
that the committee has pretty nearly followed the suggestions 
of the President as to our needs. 

It is true that the Senator from Missouri is more nearly in 
accord with the President of the United States as to the size of 
the standing army. The Senator says that he favors something 
like 140,000 men. The President of the United States said sub- 
stantially the same thing; but the Senator opposes a system 
which the President very strenuously advocated on two occa- 
sions—first in his message to Congress, December 7 last, and 
second in his New York speech to the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation in New York, January 27, 1916—on both of which occa- 
sions he urged the organization of volunteer forces for the pur- 
pose of meeting any contingency that might hereafter arise. To 
both these I want to call the attention of the Senate, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if my friend will permit me, he 
discussed the attitude of the President. What was the dif- 
ference of opinion that arose between the President and Secre- 
tary Garrison? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think, though I do not know cer- 
tainly, that possibly the question of a continental army had 
something to do with it; but we have not followed the con- 
tinental army scheme. I differed from Mr. Garrison in reference 
to that, and I have so stated publicly on more than one occasion ; 
but our committee followed really the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent 


Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Oregon if he 


does not think there was a very wide difference between the 


Executive and the ex-Secretary of War over the Philippine 
measure? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that, I believe, was one serious 
question; but I assumed that the Senator wanted to know more 
particularly about the Army reorganization. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, to be sure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The President, in his message to Con- 
gress on the 7th of December, 1915, after discussing tlie militia 
of the country and the rôle they must play, said: 

It is with these ideals in mind that the plans of the Department of 
War for more adequate national defense were conceived which will 

laid before you, and which I urge you to sanction and put into 
effect as soon as they can be properly scrutinized and . They 
seem to me the essential first steps, and they seem to me for the present 
sufficient. 

Then he states what he thinks ought to be done in reference 
to increasing the Regular Establishment. After that he says: 

By way of making the country ready to assert some part of its real 
upon a scale, should occasion arise, the 

also contemplates supplementing the Army by a force of 400,000 
adtok | in increments of 133,000 a year through- 
out a period of three years. 


There the committee differed from the President. The com- 
mittee has undertaken to provide, not for such a large yolun- 
teer force as the President suggested, but only 261,000, raised 
in increments and covering a period of four years; so that 
the committee did not go so far as the President suggested. 
Now says the President in his messige: 

This it is proposed to do b; process of enlist: t d hi 
the serviceable men of the country would be asked R 
to serve with the colors for purposes of training for short periods 
throughout three years, and to come to the colors at call at any time 
throughout an additional “furlough” period of three years. This 
force of 400,000 men would be provided with personal accoutrements 
as fast as enlisted and their equipment for the field made ready to 
be supplied at any time. 

I call the attention of the Senator to this because our bill 
has followed the suggestions of the President. 

They would be assembled for train! at stated intervals at con- 
venient places in association with suitable units of the Regular Army. 
Their period of annual training would not necessarily exceed two 
Tt woul Gone: upon tue triotic feeling of the younger men of 
the coun whether the 3 to such a call to serrich or not. 
It would depend upon patoue spirit of the employers of the 
country whether they made it possible for the younger men in their 
employ to respond under favorable conditions or not. I, for one, do 
not doubt the patriotic devotion either of our yo men or of those 
who give them employment—those for whose benefit and protection 
they would in fact enlist. I would look forward to the success of 
such an experiment with entire confidence. 

At least so much by way of preparation for defense seems to me 
to be absolutely imperative now. We can not do less. 

The committee went into this question fully, and some mem- 
bers of the committee discussed it with young men of different 
walks in life, hoping that we might elicit from these people 
what the disposition of men was. 

In his address on the 27th day of January, 1910, delivered in 
New York at the seventh annual dinner of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association at the Waldorf-Astoria, the President said 
what I am about to read amongst other things, in discussing 
this very subject; and I am sorry to see the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri differing from the views of the Presi- 
dent, because, without intending to follow out any particular 
policy, our committee is more nearly in accord with the ad- 
ministration than is the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I did not say I was undertaking to voice the 
attitude of the administration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I rather thought the Senator was 
against the administration, and the Senator is not usually at 
variance with the administration. 

Mr. STONE. I am not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was what surprised me here. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The Senator from Missouri is very 
independent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I am not criticizing the Senator 
on that account. I think it is pretty good Democratic doctrine 
to stand together if we have to hang separately. 

In discussing this matter, the President said: 

But, gentlemen, you can not create such a system overnight— 

That is, a body of troops sufficient to handle a difficult situa- 
tion— 

You can not create such a system rapidly. It has got to be built up, 
and 1 nopeat will be built up, by slow and effective ; and there 15 
done in the meantime. We must see to it that a sufficient 
ven the kind of training which will make them efi- 
into the field in case of necessity. It is discred- 
itable to this 7 f gentlemen, for this is a country full of 3 
men, that we sho have exhibited to the world the example we hare 
some exhibited to it, of stupid and brutal waste of force. Think 
of asking men who can be easily trained to come into the field—crude, 


ignorant, inexperienced, and merely furnishing the stuff for camp fever 
and the bullets of the enemy. 
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That is what this committee has attempted to do; not to estab- 
lish a large volunteer force that can be used for invasion or any 
other offensive purpose, but to place young men in this country 
in a position where they will not be led to the slaughter if an 
emergency for defense ever comes—young men, taken from every 
walk of life, fitted and prepared not only to avoid the fevers of 
camp life, understanding sanitary rules and regulations, but 
young men who know how to handle a gun. 

The sanitary experience of our Army in the Spanish-American War 
was merely an indictment of America’s indifference to the manifest 
lessons of experience in the matter of ordinary, careful preparation. We 
have got the men to waste, but God forbid that we should waste them, 
Men who go as efficient instruments of national honor into the field 
afford a yery handsome spectacle indeed, Men who go in crude and 
ignorant boys enly indict those in authority for stupidity and neglect. 
So it seems to me that it is our manifest duty to have a proper citizen 
reserve, 

Mr. President, to show you that the President did not have in 
mind the National Guard in reference to this matter, he differ- 
entiates between the National Guard and the Volunteers of which 
he speaks. The very next paragraph is devoted to the National 
Guard plan. He does not overlook it. He advocated doing 
more for the National Guard than has heretofore been done, 
just exactly what the committee does in this bill, so as to make 
it a more effective and more dependable force. The President 
Says: 

I am not forgetting our National Guard. I have had the privilege 
of being governor of one of ovr great States, and there I was brought 
into association with what I am glad to believe is one of the most 
efficient portions of the National Guard of the Nation. I learned to 
admire the men, to res the officers, and to believe in the National 
Guard; and I believe that it is the duty of Congress to do v much 
more for the National Guard than it has ever done heretofore. I 
believe that that great arm of our national defense should be built 
up and encouraged to the utmost; but, you know, gentlemen, that 
under the Constitution of the United States the National Guard is 
under the direction of more than twoscore States; that it is not per- 
mitted to the National Government directly to have a voice in its 
development and organization; and that only upon occasion of actual 
invasion has the President of the United States the right to ask those 
men to leave their respective States. I, for my part, am afraid, though 
some gentlemen differ with me, that there is no way in which that 
force can be made a direct resource as a national reserve under national 
authority. 

Now, notice: 

What we need Is a body of men trained in association with units of 
ihe Army. a body of men organized under the immediate direction of 
the national authority, a body of men subject to the immediate call to 
arms of the national authority, aud yet men not put into the ranks of 
the Regular Army. 

That is exactly what we have proposed in this bill; and going 
further in regard to this provision with reference to volunteers 
in connection with the act of 1914: 

Men— 

Says the President— 

Jeft to their tasks of civil life, men supplied with equipment and train- 
ing, but not drawn away from the peaceful pursuits which have made 
America great and must keep her great. I am not a partisan of any 
one plan, I have had too much experience to think that it is right 
to say that the plan that I propose is the only plan that will work, 
because I have a shrewd suspicion that there may be other plans that 
will work. What 1 am after, and what every American ought to insist 
upon, is a body of at least half a million trained citizens who will serve 
under conditions of danger as an immediately available national reserve. 

That is exactly what this committee has done, only we have 
not gone as far as the President advised. We have only gone 
to the extent of creating these reserve units to be trained in 
connection with the Regular Army to the extent of 265,000 men. 

I felt it my duty to say this because I do not want the Senate 
to get that continental-idea scheme mixed with the plan em- 
bodied In the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], who always entertains and usually in- 
structs the Senate when he speaks. I am in very earnest 
accord with him in the naval program that he outlines, but I 
go beyond him in the military program that he suggested. 

What particularly attracted my attention was the zeal the 
Senator from Missouri displayed in reference to the rehabilita- 
tion of the American merchant marine.. Mr. President, I am 
not going to discuss that subject at any considerable length 
to-day. The time will come in the near future, as the Senator 
predicts, when we will have that subject directly before us, 
when we come to consider a bill which has that end in view. 

What I want to say now—and I shall take but a few minutes 
in saying it—is that the Republican Party has not been in- 
different to the necessity for the rehabilitation of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, and the attitude of the Democratic 
Party in the past on that subject is well understood. Some of 
us who have been here u long time remember with a great deal 
of interest the efforts which the late Senator from Maine, Mr. 
Frye, made along that line. We remember the fate that befell 
the bill that that great Senator advocated with so much zeal 


and so much earnestness and so much ability. 
lican Party represented in this body and in the other House 
as a whole were in sympathy with the efforts that Senator 
Frye made along that line, and the Democratic Party were a 


The Repub- 


unit against it. It is true that a few Republicans in both 
Houses of Congress joined with the Democratic Party in de- 
feating those efforts. 

Later on a commission, known as the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, was authorized by Congress in the year 1904, consist- 
ing of five Members of this body and five Members of the other 
House. That commission made an exhaustive inquiry cover- 
ing the entire country. When they returned to Washington 
they framed a bill which I had the honor of presenting to the 
Senate. The Republican Members of this body practically as a 
whole were in favor of that bill. It was debated at great 
length. That was 11 years ago. The bill passed the Senate, 
but, because of the fact that a few Republicans in the other 
House joined with the Democrats, the bill failed to become a 
law. 

Subsequent bills were offered and were debated and voted 
upon. One bill which, in my opinion and ir the opinion of my 
associates on this side of the Chamber, would have done very 
much to restore the American flag to the high seas was fili- 
bustered to death in this Chamber, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri was a very active participant in the work of defeating 
that bill. 

Mr. President, there are different opinions on this subject, 
That we have needed a merchant marine goes without the say- 
ing. I never have attempted to enter the realm of prophecy, 
but I said in a debate in this body on a certain occasion that 
if the great maritime nations of the world should ever engage 
in a war between themselves this cquntry would be absolutely 
at their mercy so far as transportation was concerned. That 
suggestion has come true to the letter. 

On that same occasion I said that if the United States was 
engaged in a war with a single great maritime country of the 
world we would be at the mercy of foreign countries for trans- 
portation on the high seas, and if that event ever occurs we will 
in just as deplorable a condition as we are at the present 
time. 

Mr. President, I think I speak for my political associates in 
this Chamber when I say that we are just as anxious to have 
the American merchant marine rehabilitated now as we were 
in the days of Senator Frye 20 years ago or in the efforts that 
were made by Republican Senators and Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives covering the period from that time 
to the present hour. There have been differences of opinion, 
and likely there will be differences of opinion in the future on 
the subject. The Democratic Party has taken the position that 
no help shall be given to the maritime interests of this country 
in its unequal contest with the other great maritime countries 
of the world; that operating ships at a much higher cost than 
England and Germany and France and Japan, subsidized as 
their ships have been for a great many years, unaided and alone 
we shall engage in a contest to put our flag again upon the seas 
of the world, while the Republican Party has insisted, in season 
and out of season, that the Government should render aid that 
would equalize conditions. 

Our Democratic friends, who have strenuously opposed any 
governmental aid to the shipping interests of the country, have 
now come to the conclusion that not only must the Government go 
into the manufacture of armor plate and of fertilizers, but that 
we must also go into the businesses of shipbuilding and ship 
operation. Some of us do not agree with that proposition. 
While the Democratic Party had a right to oppose the proposi- 
tion of subsidizing our American shipping or giving a subven- 
tion in the shape of an appropriation to aid in carrying our 
mails to foreign countries, we have a much better right to oppose 
the proposition that they presented to us last year and which 
in some modified form is to be presented to us again, inasmuch 
as it involves the broad and indefensible proposition of Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

I do not know, Mr. President, what the fate of the bill the 
Senator from Missouri alludes to will be; but for one I express 
it as my opinion that if this great Government of ours desires 
tc establish a merchant marine and again put our flag upon 
American ships, where it will be seen in every port of the known 
world, it is the duty of the Government to render that great 
interest some substantial aid, as other nations are rendering sub- 
stantial aid to their shipping. 

Mr. President, this is all I care to say to-day. I am unwilling 
that the Senator from Missouri should at this late hour stand 
in this body and advertise to the world the fact that it is neces- 
sary now for the Democratic Party to do something toward 
rehabilitating the American merchant marine, when they have 
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stood as a solid phalanx against every effort that the Repub- 
lican Party has made looking to that end during a period cover- 
ing at least 20 years. It is too late for the Democratic Party 
to become the champions of legislation such as they have bitterly 

whenever it has been advocated by the Republican 
Party. The country will not be deceived on the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the other day while speak- 
ing I mentioned the fact that I proposed at the proper time to 
offer an amendment so that it would be pending, to be voted 
upon at the proper time. I now offer it, and ask that it be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The proposed amendment will be 
read. 

The Secretary. On page 161, in the proviso agreed to and 
following the word “only,” in line 2, strike out the word 
. “thirty ™ and insert in lien thereof the word “ninety,” so that 
the proviso will read : 

Provided, That without the consent of Congress such volunteer 
forces shall not be called for field service for more than a total period 
exeeeding 90 days in any one year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the information of the Senate, I will 
only say that a Senate amendment was adopted, you remember, 
saying that this volunteer force should not be called out for a 
period exceeding 30 days in any one year. I have offered to 
strike out “thirty” and insert “ninety,” so as to give three 
months’ instead of one month's training to these men. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I was interested in the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER], in reference to the responsibility the party of which I am 
* a member will have to take in connection with the present con- 
dition of the American merchant marine. I can not for the life 
of me see how he can escape the fact that for 16 years his party 
was in absolute control and charge of this Government in both 
bodies of Congress and the President of the United States, and 
yet it was unable to work out a satisfactory method of rehabili- 
tating the American merchant marine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if I did not state 
accurately the historical fact when I said the Democratic Party 
were unanimously opposed to the legislation and were aided by 
a few Republicans? Is not that the reason why the legislation 
failed? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Democratic Party was unanimously op- 
posed to enabling a certain interest to plunge its hands into the 
Treasury of the United States, which it has always seemed to 
me is the only method the Senator from New Hampshire has 
been able to see for the restoration of the American merchant 
marine, 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That sounds familiar; but did any mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party in either House during those 20 
years offer a bill on that subject? 

Mr. HUGHES. Dozens have been offered on the subject— 
bills to permit Americans to purchase ships abroad and to 
bring them in duty free, and bills to permit shipping materials 
to be brought in free. I can state to the Senator a long list of 
bills, all of which met with the almost united opposition of the 
Republican Party in this body. But I can come down to a later 
period. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To the Alexander amendment to the Panama 
Canal bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is as familiar with those things 
as Iam. I do not know what his object was in asking the ques- 
tion. Of course, he knows that this subject has been a contro- 
versial subject between the two parties. But both parties, I 
believe, sincerely desire to restore the American merchant ma- 
rine to the sea. The Democratic Party believes it ought to be 
restored without enabling those gentlemen to get connected with 
the United States Treasury on the false plea that they are seek- 
ing that connection in order to pay a high rate of wages to the 
seamen whom they employ. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did not the bill that was advocated by the 
Democratic Party in the last Congress, and which is to be re- 
introduced in this Congress, connect itself with the Public 
Treasury to the tune of $30,000,000? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; for the benefit of the publie and the 
Government itself. Of course the Senator knows that absolutely 
there is no analogy between what I said and the statement he 
makes. The proposttion was to have the Government operate 
the ships for the benefit of the people, 


' 


But I want to call the attention of the Senator to another 
material matter in this controversy which I think he will have 
no difficulty in recollecting. A year or so ago an effort was 
made to enable ships flying the American flag and having 
foreign registry to participate in coastwise commerce; that, in 
my judgment, would have been the greatest mensure of relief, 
the most substantial progress: which could possibly be made in 
the way of restoring the American flag to the ocean. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator seriously think that 
allowing foreign ships to invade our constwise commerce would 
have done anything for overseas trade? 

Mr. HUGHES. Les, I seriously think so; and I have it on 
the opinion of one of the biggest men in the coastwise traffic, 
who said that but for the idiotic laws which are now on the 
statute books—and they were left on the statute books by the 
Republican Party, the party to which the Senator belongs— 
men like him who are in the coastwise trade would also be in 
the overseas trade and operating ships under the American flag. 

I do not suppose the average American citizen knows that the 
navigation laws are of such a character that an American ship 
flying the American flag can not go from one port to another port 
in the United States. I can not see how Senators can seriously 
wonder at the fact that the American flag is not upon the 
Seven seas in view of that fact; and when the effort was made 
to change that legislation, to amend a shipping bill which was 
pending before this body, so that American ships, under the 
American flag, owned by American citizens, and operating in 
the overseas trade should have the right to go from port to port 
in the United States, the Senator was responsible, in my opinion, 
for the opposition which brought about the defeat of that con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I be permitted to ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr, HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Would we not have to abandon all 
American ships in the coastwise trade if we should allow foreign 
ships to invade that trade and displace American ships? 

Mr, HUGHES. We wanted to permit American ships to go 
into the coastwise trade and the Senator would not agree to 
that proposition. The Senator stands for the proposition that 
an American ship, under the American flag, owned by American 
citizens, can net go from port to port in the United States, and 
it is idle to shed crocodile tears over the disappearance of the 
American flag from the seven seas so long as those navigation 
laws are permitted to remain upon the books. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator alludes to the navigation 
laws, and charges the responsibility for certain laws upon the 
Republican Party. I assume that the Senator from New Jersey 
is ignorant of the fact that the law to which he alludes was 
placed on the statute book in the year 1793, 63 years before the 
Republican Party was born. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no intention of engaging 
in the diseussion of the subject that is now immediately before 
the Senate, to wit, the building of a merchant marine, but I 
wish to put in a few moments in the discussion of a subject 


| which ought to be before the Senate more directly, and that is 


the Army bill proper. 

I think the Senate is very generally of the opinion that the 
committee which reported the bill had a very difficult task upon 
its hands. Even those who may differ as to the details of the 
bill recognize the splendid effort which the committee has made, 
and also the progress which it has made in bringing order out 
of chaos with reference to this program of preparation. 

It devolved upon the committee to formulate a program for 
which there was practically no precedent in this country, be- 
cause it was in a large measure initiating a new policy. The 
fact, therefore, that it has brought a bill forward which meets 
with opposition and evokes differences of opinion is not at all 
surprising. It was almost inevitable. I am of the opinion if 
the committee had not felt that as a practical question of legis- 
lation it would be compelled to reckon with politics, it would 
have left out of the bill some things which are now in it. 

Mr. President, I regret that the naval bill did not come to this 
body and receive consideration here prior to the time when we 
should address our attention to the Army. I believe if we 
could have had the naval program we would have had a saner 
and more wholesome view of the entire program of preparation 
than we get by beginning at this end of the controversy. 

Instead of beginning with the last line of defense we ought 
to have begun with the first Iine of defense in the making of 
our program. 

It is well understood, of course, that the Navy is the first line 
of defense, but it is not generally recognized as being what, in 
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my judgment, it is, in a practical way, very largely the last line 
of defense. I do not mean to say, of course, that if the first 
line of defense should break down or prove inadequate and in- 
sufficient there should be no second and third line of defense. 
What I mean to suggest is that, with our first line ef defense 
what it should be, there would be only the remotest chance of 
ever needing the second and third line of defense. Viewing our 
situation as a whole, our geographic situation, and the physical 
conditions which obtain, the Navy will always be not only the 
first line but in a very large measure the last line of defense of 
this country. I am exceedingly glad that it is so, because no 
form of militarism menacing free institutions or free govern- 
ment has ever arisen from a large navy. The American people 
have some hereditary prejudices against a large standing army, 
and wisely so, If we make our Navy what it should be, there 
will be no necessity for a large standing army. We should have 
begun with the Navy, strengthened it, and made it efficient, and 
built our Army program in the light of what we should do for 
the Navy. 

Mr. President, what is the condition of the first line of de- 
fense, and what are we proposing to do with reference to it, 
and what are we doing here? I am calling attention to this 
now because I think we ought to keep before us real prepara- 
tion and divert our attention for a time from so much politieal 
preparation. We have, I understand, 21 battleships, 15 of 
which only have a full complement of officers and men. We 
have some 22 or 23 destroyers, some 17 aeroplanes corralled 
somewhere in Florida, no submarines in commission or in con- 
dition fer service, no airships, no fit cruisers. These practically 
constitute our first line of defense. 

Now, look at the geography of this country and the physical 
conditions which obtain and reflect for a moment upon the 
situation if we were attacked. The attack would necessarily 
come through the instrumentality of some naval power. There 
will be no invasion until our coast cities are hammered down 
through some foreign navy. It must necessarily come from 
some Government that is pretty well equipped as a naval 
power. What have we to defend? We have upon the Atlantic 
that long line of seacoast stretching. for hundreds of miles, 
with vast cities and incalculable wealth at the water's edge. 
We have the Panama Canal. We have the long line of the 
Pacific coast, with its large cities and its great wealth at the 
water’s edge. Not only does the Navy constitute our first line 
of defense, but unless it is sufficient and efficient as a defense 
any power having a reasonably strong Navy could inflict in- 
jury upon us incalculable in the loss of property and of life 
without landing a single soldier upon our shores or placing 
themselves in a position where we could use a soldier in de- 
fense. The work which we are doing here under this bill 
might never be effective for defense against such injuries, as 
it would be almost impossible to calculate. And while this 
work is not to be wholly neglected, it should follow the perfect- 
ing of the work which would be needed first and most. 

Therefore it seems to me if we could have done it it would 
have been well for us to have strengthened sufficiently and effi- 
ciently to the full satisfaction of the judgment of the American 
people this first line of defense before taking up the second 
proposition. I am a believer in a strong, efficient Navy. I am 
not a believer in a large standing army. I am especially 
opposed to this thing of incurring great burdens in the way of 
expense as we are doing in this bill under the guise of prepara- 
tion when there is no real substantial preparation as to those 
features of the bill at all. When all things are considered the 
burdens which must be legitimately laid and necessarily in- 
curred, the taxes which must be raised, it stops only on this 
side of a crime to impose upon the people great obligations 
which are wholly unnecessury and wholly fallacious as real 
preparation. 

That brings me to this proposition. I voted, Mr. President, a 
few days ago to retain section 56 in the bill which provides for 
what is called the Volunteer Army. I did so because of the man- 
ner in which the issue was framed, to wit, practically a contro- 
versy between the National Guard and the Volunteer Army. If 
the controversy remains in that condition I shall unhesitatingly 
continue to support the Volunteer Army, section 56, in prefer- 
ence to the National Guard. I think it far the better of the 
two propositions, 

But I want to take time now to say that it would be extremely 
wise, it would be economical, it would be better defense if we 
should take the amount which we are putting into the Volun- 
teer Army and the tremendous amount which we are putting 
into the National Guard and attach that amount to any naval 
program which would come to the Senate. We are putting 
into these propositions practically $100,000,000 a year. In my 


which we need. 
political features of the bill the real defense program in which 


humble judgment it will never be less, and it will continue to 
be greater; but, say, it is $75,000,000 a year, in the next 10 years 


| that will amount to some $750,000,000, which would give us in 


and of itself a most. complete and efficient. naval protection for 
the Pacific coast where, my friends, we will need it first if there 


is any real menace nestling anywhere against this Government. 


If perchance the naval program: should come to the Senate fully 


_adequate; which I doubt, then let us save this $75,000,000 a 


year to the taxpayers. 
I call your attention to the fact that while we are discussing 
and considering the proposition of expending this large sum of 


money for these two purposes there is not a battieship any- 


where upon the Pacifie coast for its protection. This long line 
of seacoast, with its great eities and its great wealth, is an invi- 
tation to any nation which might feel disposed to attack us. It 
is practically without any defense whatever at this hour, and 
we are proposing to do that which, in my judgment, will greatly 
handicap and greatly embarrass us in getting that real defense 
If we spend money so lavishly upon these 


there is no politics will be curtailed proportionately, 
What possible advantage, what possible benefit. would either 


one of these forces, the Volunteer Army and the National 


Guard, be after the first line of defense was broken through 
upon the Pacific coast? The battleships ef some foreign power 
could remain sufficiently far away to be out of the reach of the 
aggressive action of the Volunteer Army or the National Guard 
and still do incalculable injury to the property and the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, Great Britain has had in the last 250 years 
five great wars, and they have been determined, not through her 
land forces or the land forees of her allies, but through and by 
the strength of her navy. When Great Britain has relied upon 
her navy and not upon the land contest she has invariably won. 
Whenever she has been lured to the proposition of relying upon 
land forces rather than upon naval forees she has lost. 

The first great contest was that of 1701 to 1713, known as 
the War of the Spanish Suecession. It is true that there were 
great land battles fought during that time. Nevertheless it 
was the slow, sapping, undermining, wasting, exhausting power 
of the English Navy which fimally settled the great conflict and 
determined once and for all the supremacy of England upon 
the sea. While other nations could suceeed upon land they 
could not succeed against that power which cut off the supply 
from other nations, which destroyed their commeree, which 
spread want and hunger among the enemy, and which kept 
prosperity and protection at home, which exhausted the means 
of support of other powers, but which fully protected its own. 

England learned from that hour, and with one single exception 
has adhered to the program, that her strength lay not in armies 
or land forces, but in her navy, and it is a lesson which the 
United States may well learn not only for its safety and its pro- 
tection, but for the benefit of its freé institutions. 

The second great contest was that of 1756 to 1763, in which 
Frederick the Great first rose to power in Burope. We study 
the history of that war and credit its success largely te the 
genius of Frederick the Great; but the final determination of 
the war rested at last upon the power of the English nation 
through its navy to protect her allies, to furnish subsidies, to 
exhaust the resources of the other nation, and to protect the 
resources of itself and its allies. 

The third war was the one in which England was lured away 
from her reliance upon the navy and undertook to settle her diffi- 
culties principally by land, and in just so far as England under- 
took to settle her difficulties by land she lost. The greatest 
sacrifice that a nation ever made, the 13 American colonies, 
were the result of England sheering away for a time from her 
naval power and relying upon her land forces for conquest. 
France in this instance made her influence felt mostly upon the 
sea. 
The next great war was that from 1793 to 1813, the contest 
between France upon one side and England upon the other, 
which finally merged into the Napoleonic wars. The first seven 
years of that great contest was one unbroken story of disaster 
to the English land forces and those of her allies. Everywhere 
upon land she was defeated. Lord Rosebery has said the year 
1797 was the darkest year that ever confronted an English 
ministry. But, notwithstanding the fact that there was Eylau 
and Marengo and Austerlitz and other great battles which had 
been lost by England and her allies, there was the great naval 
power of England, still master of the sea and thereby master of 
the situation. Out there upon the sea cutting off the resources 
of the other nations, draining them of their strength, was the 
force which the genius of Napoleon could not successfully com- 
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bat. One writer upon the subject declared that that 20-years' 
contest was finally determined by those ships which through 
long, weary months were fighting the storms of the Bay of 
Biscay and resting off Toulon, where Nelson spent the last two 
years of his suffering life and- upon which the grand army of 
Napoleon never looked. Napoleon declared at St. Helena it 
was within his power to accomplish everything he set out to 
accomplish except the destruction of the English navy, and 
that without the destruction of the English navy it was impos- 
sible for him ultimately and finally to succeed. 

So, Mr. President, let us reflect upon this history and make 
the Navy of this country not only the first line of defense, but 
regard it for all practical purposes largely the last line of de- 
fense. If I had my way about it, Mr. President, I would 
strengthen to full adequacy and completeness the American Navy. 
I would make it so powerful that there could be no reasonable 
doubt, in the minds of those who are capable of judging, as to its 
efficiency in taking care of this country in case of threatened 
danger. Then I would provide for a reasonable standing army, 
such as is provided for in this bill, which I think a very rea- 
sonable one. 

After that I would cut out the polities of this situation—the 
portion of the bill which represents 95 per cent of appropriations 
and 5 per cent of preparation. I would take out the Volunteer 
Army and the National Guard, and take those millions of dol- 
lars and either reserve them and save them to the American 
people, or I would put them in the first line of defense, where 
there could be no question about their furnishing a return to 
those who must pay the bill in the form of taxes. 

Then I would take any step that is practicable for the train- 
ing of the young men of this country ; I would go into the schools 
and colleges and universities and give them that military train- 
ing which would remain with them through life. Lord Roberts 
said that a young man trained for 6 months during his college 
days, during his educational days, would carry with him through 
life more military capacity than an adult called from business 
life with a training of 18 months or 2 years, That is the educa- 
tional period; it is the time when training is imbedded in the 
young man and becomes a part of him. Teach him how to shoot, 
how to ride a horse, how to use a gun, how to conduct himself. 
It is not only well in case we have trouble with another country, 
but it is well for him in every walk of life. It fits him for that 
kind of preparation which is second only to the preparation for 
national defense. It gives him health and sturdiness for the 
ordeals of the battle of life, in his profession and business. In- 
stead of undertaking to build up what, in my judgment, will 
prove inefficient in the hour of peril, and at a great cost, I would 
put effort into the training of the young men in the colleges 
and schools of the country. We could not at this time make such 
training compulsory, but we could nevertheless make it so that 
practically all young men would voluntarily take the work and 
be glad to do so. i 

Then, sir, if the hour of danger comes, if there is a real peril, 
I would enforce compulsory service, the only kind of service that 
a democracy ought ever to rely upon. A democratic form of 
government ought to be not only self-goyerning, but it ought 
to be self-protecting and self-defending; it ought not only be 
one which has the capacity to administer its laws according 
to their making by those who are governed by them, but it 
ought to be a country which is defended by those who enjoy its 
political advantages and its protection. 

Under a democratic form of government, a republican form 
of government, service in the defense of the country should go 
hand in hand with the privileges and the opportunities which 
are enjoyed in such a country. It is idle, perfectly idle, to 
talk about defending a republic by hired soldiers; it is idle, 
perfectly idle, to assume that we shall ever build up in this 
country anything like a defense in real peril by paying men for 
that purpose. The real defense, when it is needed, will be made 
by those who have been trained, if we attend to our duty and 
make the proper provision, in the colleges and schools and uni- 
versities of the country, and it should come under such condi- 
tions that the rich and the poor, the great and the small, will 
stand upon precisely the same level in service to their country. 
Universal military training, with the knowledge that in case of 
war every able-bodied man will have to serve, is not only sound 
for defense but it is the surest and safest preventive of war. If 
the people understand that any war that comes must be fought 
by all who enjoy citizenship, they will guard vigilantly against 
all unjust wars. 

Mr. President, I do not know how the contest will finally 
come upon section 56. As between section 56 and the provision 
for the National Guard, I have no doubt as to the preference 
of section 56; but I should like to see that part of this bill 
taken out in its entirety, with both of the appropriations 


eliminated; and, if you will, expend that amount of money 
either upon the Navy or upon some intelligent program to edu- 
cate the young men in the colleges of the United States; or, if 
not needed for this, then relieve the taxpayers of these ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. NELSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, can I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota for any purpose? 

Mr. NELSON. I wanted to speak for about 10 or 15 minutes; 
that is all. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] contains two pro- 
posals, the first authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire 
patents, which is already, by necessary implication, involved 
in the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] in the authority to the Secretary of War to erect, con- 
struct, and operate, which could not be done without controlling 
the processes which are necessary. The only thing in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama which is new is the right, 
in case these plants are not needed for making nitric acid for 
powder, to lease them for the making of nitric acid for agri- 
cultural fertilizers. 

I am opposed to having the Government of the United States 
expend $15,000,000 for the erection of nitric-acid plants and 
then, after the Government has manned these plants, has put 
them into operation, with a large force of experts charged with 
the duty of making nitric acid, to have those men dismissed 
and to lease the plants to private persons. I object to it be- 
cause I think it would lead to private companies seeking to 
take advantage of the Government and obtain these plants. I 
think it would subject the Government to the continued solici- 
tation and the active manipulation of those who may desire to 
take over this property after the Government had expended 
many millions of dollars therefor. For that reason I do not find 
myself able to support the proposed amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment of the Senator from South Carolina to erect 
these plants I am glad to support. 

The economic advantages are very great. The Government 
of the United States can obtain money at 2 per cent. The 
water powers of this country are gigantic; they are going to 
waste; they are very largely serving no useful purpose. Instead 
of having the painful and expensive labor of men engaged in 
the onerous work of the world, so far as the labor of falling 
water can be substituted, it is a wise economic policy to have 
that done. 

I should like to see this bill greatly enlarged, but I shall not 
ask that it may be done, because I do not think if would be a 
practicable request at this time. 

There is certainly political propriety in the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina. This Government 
has been compelled in the past to pay $1 a pound for powder. 
The Secretary of the Navy is now manufacturing powder at 
approximately a cost of 25 cents a pound, and that, too, under 
conditions where the Government has to pay a high cost for 
nitric acid. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] protests against 
this policy on the ground that it is not good Democratic doc- 
trine. The fundamental Democratic doctrine of America finds 
itself recorded in the 48 State constitutions in the broad declara- 
tion of the right of the people to exercise the full powers of 
self-government for the protection and promotion of their inter- 
ests and happiness. That is the meaning of Democratic doc- 
trine. It is the right of the people to govern themselves for 
their own welfare and not be governed by a monarchy, by an 
aristocracy, or by a plutocracy . 

Thomas Jefferson’s declaration of “ Equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none” is a just doctrine, when fairly and 
justly interpreted; but, Mr. President, it is not a denial of this 
wise doctrine when we spend large amounts of money to control 
the boll weevil in the South. According to the doctrine of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] we would have no right 
to spend a single dollar in the control of the boll weevil, be- 
cause it is a special appropriation for a special purpose and 
for a special class of people. I think his doctrine is not sound; 
I think we have a perfect right to expend money for the control 
of the boll weevil. Such an expenditure relates not only to the 
farmers who are in Georgia and in the other Southern States, 
but it relates to the furnishing of the cotton fiber to the mills 
of New England and to the mills of the world, for that matter; 
it relates to the economic furnishing of the raw materials for 
giving clothing to the whole world, including all of our own 
people, because there is not a citizen of the United States who 
does not wear cotton in some form, 
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But, Mr. President, the activities of the United States are not 
confined to appropriations for controlling the boll weevil and 
other destructive insects as the San Jose scale, the Texas tick, 
and gispy moth. We have the agricultural extension act, under 
which instruction is being given all over this country, including 
almost every county in the whole country, by demonstration 
farmers. That is a wise and just expenditure of public money. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator; yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senator find himself able 
to draw some distinction between that sort of educational and 
experimental work and the proposal to go into a business enter- 

rise? 
4 Mr. OWEN. There are distinctions which may be drawn, 
but the principle which underlies those governmental activities 
and the expenditure of public money for the general good in 
the two cases is identical. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator regards the Government's 
educational activities as identical in principle with it engaging 
in a private business enterprise? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator chooses to call this a “private 
business enterprise,” when it relates to the manufacture of 
nitric acid for the use of the public, but would say that it is not 
a private enterprise when the Government is instructing private 
individuals throughout the country how to raise plants. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the Senator will modify his 
proposition and confine it to public purposes, none of the ob- 
jections that I raise to this proposition could be justly urged 
against it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when you establish the agricul- 
tural extension system in this country, you benefit private indi- 
viduals primarily, but secondarily you benefit the whole of this 
country by enlarging the food supply and enlarging the raw- 
material supply of the country—the very best form of prepara- 
tion, if you please; and when you make nitrates, when you 
make fertilizers, if you choose to go that far—and I would not 
say that it would be judicious to go that far—but when you 
make nitric acid out of the air by the power of falling water, 
which costs nothing except the primary plant, and furnish 
nitrates to enrich our soil—according to one of the estimates 
placed before me by one of the experts, the water power of 
Niagara would make 8,000,000 bushels of wheat a day more for 
the agriculture of this country if it were properly applied—is 
it a matter of no public consequence? Is that merely a private 
concern? Shall we view it as narrow class legislation, or shall 
we deal with it as a broad matter of internal development of the 
highest importance to this Nation as a Nation? 

Why, Mr. President, the governmental activities under our 
modern construction of what is the Government’s duty, have 
extended already to a very large field, which more than fur- 
nishes all the precedents which are necessary for the establish- 
ment of this nitric-acid plant. Why, we are running railroads 
and steamship lines and factories and farms; we are building a 
railroad in Alaska for the purpose of bringing out fuel from that 
great storehouse; we are operating a railroad across Panama 
to furnish convenient means of transportation across the Isthmus 
for the commerce of our own people and of all the world, at one- 
fifth the cost to passengers which was charged by previous pri- 
vate owners. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr, OWEN. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. When we embarked on the enterprise to 
which the Senator last referred, to wit, the railroad enterprise 
in Panama, it was advocated by Democrats in both Houses 
of Congress on the theory that it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to use it for the transportation of its own supplies 
and for the prosecution of its own business. So far, of 
course, as the instance is concerned to which the Senator first 
referred, to wit, the Alaskan Railroad project, the Senator 
undertakes to justify a still further excursion into this sort 
of enterprise by a project that he, and other Senators who felt 
as he did, voted for and Senators who did not feel as he did 
voted against. 8 

Mr. OWEN. I shall hope to see the Senator himself progress 
later on. This country is progressing. I call attention to the 
fact that we have spent $400,000,000 to make an interoceanic 
waterway in Panama. Is that to be condemned because some 
ships will find it more convenient and cheaper than to go through 
the dangerous Straits of Magellan? Oh, yes, we built it, and 
private persons will benefit by it; but it is a national enterprise 
of vast importance to this people—of vast importance to our 
own protection—doubling, as it does, the power of our Navy 
and giving more convenient access for our commerce, and thus 
benefiting our people broadly. Shall we say that we shall not 
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develop the harbors and rivers because spending millions of 
dollars in New York Harbor will benefit New York and make 
property on Fifth Avenue more valuable? Oh, I think not. ' 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, of course the Senator may put up as many men of straw as 
he likes. It is a very useful and never a harmful occupation. 

Mr. OWEN. I am calling attention to the various precedents 
where public money has been spent upon a local matter and 
benefiting private persons but justified because of its public 
service and because of its public benefit. 

Now, I will refer to the Post Office Department, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], chairman of the Senate 
Post Office Committee, is conveniently near and seems to be a 
willing witness. In connection with the Post Office Department— 
you can refer to it as socialism if you please. The term so- 
clalism“ has been one of reproach; but I want to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that the doctrine which finds its lodgment 
in the minds of the people of the world of having the powers of 
the people combined and used in their own service is a wise one 
and is justified in common sense and on sound principles of 
government, and no man need be frightened by having the Post 
Office Department charged with being socialistic, nor the public 
schools as socialistic, if you please, nor the paving of streets as 
socialistic. They are all socialistic in one sense—they involve 
the use of the combined powers of the people for the common 
benefit of all the people—but here is a case where we take 
nitrogen out of the air, of which there is an endless supply, 
through the use of water power, which is also in endless supply, 
because the water powers of this country can hardly be meas- 
ured. We talk about the water power of Muscle Shoals. Yes; 
it is valuable, magnificent, splendid ; but it is a trifle by the side 
of the water powers that flow in endless procession down the 
mountain sides of this country, which have not been used, but 
which are waiting as a treasury from which to feed the people of 
this Nation. 

The Senator from Georgia says if you give this service to the 
fsrmer, will you not be obliged to give cheap food to all sorts 
of men? He says: 

If we are going to manufacture cheap fertilizers for the farmer, why 
not manufacture cheap clothes, cheap shoes, cheap food? 

Why, Mr. President, when you take nitrie acid out of the air 
you furnish the basis of all those things; you furnish cheap 
food, you furnish cheap clothes, and you furnish cheap shoes, 
because I remind Senators that the use of water power is not 
confined to nitric acid alone; it can run a shoe factory after 
it has fertilized the ground and raised the cattle from which 
the shoes can be made. The values are without end. 

The Government of the United States has been long enough 
the victim of its own inactivity in being compelled to pay pro- 
hibitive prices on the things the Government and the people 
require, and it is high time that the people of the United States 
should use their combined powers in the public interest for 
the public welfare; and I want to say that, in my judgment, it 
is good, sound Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield for just one more 
interruption, and then I will not bother him any more? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator believe that the Govern- 
ment can prosecute the business enterprises of the various kinds 
he suggests as successfully, as cheaply, and as economically as 
private capital can and does? And does not the Senator believe 
that all the experiments which we have with Government owner- 
ship and Government participation in business so far haye 
shown that the Government can not do these things as cheaply 
and can not do them as adequately as private capital does, 
and that the employees of the Government combine always to get 
higher wages and shorter hours, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator has asked his question, I will be 
glad to answer it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have amplified it a little, so that the 
Senator could see all the items I had in mind. 

Mr. OWEN. I am in entire accord with the Senator in the 
idea that individual initiative ought to be encouraged in this 
country; that individual initiative ought not to be suppressed 
in this country ; but, perfectly consistent with that, I also favor 
the Government of the United States laying its strong hand upon 
the water powers of this country and not giving them away to 
those who have monopolized them and those who can refuse 
credit to men who desire to make use of the water powers and 
put them into operation. 

I understand something about the organization of the finan- 
cial forces which are controlling the water powers of this coun- 
try, and I think it is high time the Government of the United 
States puts its hand upon these water powers and took a posi- 
tion where they shall not be appropriated for private profit 
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alone. The Government can and does run its enterprises tetter 
and cheaper by far than the average individual, and, I am glad 
to say, pays better salaries and gives better hours. 

I am in favor of going further than has been proposed in this 
bill. We talk about preparedness. Mr. President, the power 
of the German people depends upon the efficiency of those peo- 
ple, developed under the guidance of their Government. In Ger- 
many the powers of government go very far in utilizing for the 
people the powers which properly belong to them. They go so 
far that I recall that in Munich they even have a municipal 
slaughterhouse, where a small operator can go with a single steer 
and have that animal killed at cost, put in cold storage, the 
waste part being bought by the Government, and credit given 
for it, and that butcher can take that carcass from the cold 
storage and peddle it out after it has been certified by the city 
authorities. Will you say that that is socialism? It is using 
the powers of the people of the city of Munich to give an oppor- 
tunity to the farmers who raise their cattle to find a competitive 
market among the butchers who peddle the careass after it has 
been killed, and in that way the farmer who raises the cattle 
is benefited by a competitive market, which we have not prop- 
erly had in this country, as every man appreciates who knows 
how we have had affairs administered through the great cor- 
porations known collectively as the Beef Trust. 

More than that, it promotes the individuality of the butchers, 
and they are not converted merely into distributive clerks for a 
gigantic corporation. You talk about individuality! That sys- 
tem promotes the individual development of the farmer and of 
the butcher; and, more than that, because it gives a competitive 
market in the selling of beef, it gives cheap food to every citizen, 
and promotes his right as an individual to live and enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor. I am in favor of individual initiative, 
but I do not propose to apologize for being in favor of using 
the powers of this Government for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare; on the contrary, I glory in it. It is true democ- 
racy. Even the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
who is so ardent an advocate of a ship subsidy, I take it is not 
unwilling to furnish to private individuals benefits from the 
governmental Treasury in order to excite their activities. I do 
not go quite that far. The Senator from New Hampshire goes 
somewhat further in that direction than I feel willing to go. I 
should prefer to have the Government own its own ships, and, 
when it takes money from the Public Treasury, do it for the 
benefit of the whole people rather than for the benefit of special 
shipowners, even of the poverty-stricken international mercan- 
tile marine, that this year, I believe, will make about one hun- 
dred millions of profit. 

Mr. President, I merely want to express my approval of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], and to say that I believe that it is a wise and just 
amendment, and will serve a most useful purpose in this coun- 
try, and that I hope it will meet the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, since I have been in the 
Senate I have always noticed that lawyers here enjoy nothing 
so much as they do the discussion of the constitutionality of a 
proposed bill. They love to ventilate their knowledge of the 
law in that way, their supposed knowledge, rather, because 
mary of them lose sight of great principles and split hairs so 
infinitesimally fine that common sense takes wings and flies 
away in disgust. I have never seen any proposed legislation or 
amendment to a bill which has a clearer and more legitimate 
claim to be constitutional than the Smith amendment. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution says: 

The Co shail have the power to provide for the common defense 
and gene’ welfare of the United States. 

Therefore, if the manufacture of nitrogen to be used in mak- 
ing explosives for the common defense is not legitimate, lawful, 
and constitutional, what can be constitutional? When the sub- 
stance needed for common defense—the identical article, mind 
you, nitrogen—can also be used by the farmers to increase their 
crops, it is clearly for the general welfare. Is there a Senator 
here or any number of Senators who will contend that the wel- 
fare of the farmers is not to be considered here at all? Are we 
to legislate alone for manufacturers and all other classes ex- 
cept those who till the soil? I am surprised—amazed, almost 
to hear sensible men quibble and split hairs about the constitu- 
3 of this amendment and the power of Congress to 
enact it. 

We need the nitrogen to make explosives for the common de- 
fense, It; is proposed to appropriate the money necessary to ob- 
tain it from the atmosphere in order to be relieved of the danger 
of being cut off from Chile, our present source of supply. If there 
be no objection to providing for the common defense—and it is 
proposed to spend the money to get the nitrogen for that pur- 
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pose—in God’s name, why should there be any objection to 
utilizing the same power, the same machinery, the same skilled 
labor already provided by the Government for the common 
defense, for the purpose of manufacturing this very same article 
to benefit the farmers and increase their crops? 

Everyone knows that most of the taxes, primarily and funda- 
mentally, are produced by the labor of those who till the soil. 
To my mind, then, it is not only legitimate but also very patri- 
otic and statesmanlike to produce the nitrogen needed by the 
impoverished fields to grow food crops, cotton, wheat, oats, corn, 
and vegetables. To my mind, it is too plain, simple, and clear 
to be discussed. I think Senators ought to be ashamed of 
themselves to raise the question of the constitutionality of this 
amendment. 

In case of war with a first-class power the United States 
Government would need a huge amount of nitrogen—Germany 
at war is said to be consuming 600,000 tons per year—while in 
time of peace our governmental needs would be very small. 
To prepare adequately for war we shall haye to build a plant 
of large capacity, and how anyone can honestly say that we 
would not have the constitutional right to dispose of excess 
production in time of peace is more than I can see. We would— 
for war purposes, which is admittedly constitutional—have a 
plant and trained men already on the ground, and if we can 
incidentally benefit a large class of people by its means it is- 
not common sense to say the Constitution forbids us to do it. 
To say it does is to say that those who made the Constitution 
were fools or knayes, and if this amendment becomes a law and 
is thrown out by the Supreme Court on the ground of unconsti- 
tutionality I would be tempted to repeat what I once said in a 
lecture about the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments: “To 
hell with any such Constitution.” If the fundamental purpose 
of a law is constitutional, all its incidents are likewise consti- 
tutional. If the main object is joined in wedlock with the 
Constitution, the children of the union certainly can not be 
bastards. 

The Senator from Georgia yesterday placed in the RECORD 
a communication from a constituent, which shows the relative 
value of nitrogen obtained from cottonseed meal—our only 
supply in the South now—and that obtained from cyanamide. 
The Senator from Iowa drove the question home and clenched 
it to the satisfaction of any reasonable man when he asked if 
we had the constitutional power to distribute garden and field 
seed, why we have not the power to furnish fertilizers for 
those seed, especially when the Government is already making 
it for other purposes, and has a surplus which it does not need 
for explosives. 

No one who has agricultural constituents will be willing to 
deny that the distribution of seed of all kinds is entirely con- 
stitutional and legitimate. If we can give the farmers seed, as 
the Senator from Iowa says, why are we not able and why 
have we not a right and the power to sell them the fertilizers 
with which to grow their crops, especially if we enn make it and 
not have to buy it as we do the seeds? 

The plea here for private enterprise to be allowed to com- 
pete is all very well for those whose constituents have made 
millions out of it; but the Armor Trust has shown such remorse- 
less greed and moral dishonesty in dealing with the Government, 
I think the champions of that policy are estopped from arguing 
any further for it to continue. If one will stop a moment and 
think: The United States does not own a dollar and does not 
get a dollar except by taxation; and in the long run the tax- 
payers have to pay for all these things. 

The policy of one of the parties of this country is to select 
a few favorites and legislate in favor of that class only, and 
levy tribute on all the balance of the people. 

If the junior Senator from Georgia votes against this amend- 
ment, I hope he will explain to his farmer constituents next 
time he runs for the Senate just why he thought it right and 
the best policy to do it, I particularize him—and apologixe for 
doing so—because he has been so persistent and insistent that 
the Government should not embark in enterprises of this sort. 
The Democratic idea is, of course, that individual effort is the 
best for a free country ; but we will do well in this country if we 
imitate German efficiency as far as it may be right to do so— 
only taking care that we do not carry it too far. 

If I could speak to those same farmer constituents as I 
once did, I would undertake to beat any man who runs for re- 
election, who has farmer constituents, who votes against this 
amendment, I believe I could do it without any trouble, for 
all the farmers are not such fools as they are considered by some 
people. I sincerely hope those of you who are objecting to the 
farmers getting cheap fertilizers will explain to your constitu- 
ents who work in the fields why you do this thing in Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr, NELSON, 


Mr. President, I simply desire to occupy the 
time of the Senate for a few moments, 

One or two days before we took a vote on section 56 of the 
Army bill I received a small shower of telegrams from officers 


of the National Guard. It seemed rather strange that officers 
of the National Guard in Minnesota should send me these tele- 
grams, some 15 in all. They were pretty much in this lan- 
guage: 

Vote to strike out section 56 of Chamberlain bill and support Lee 
and Cummins amendments, 

After I got these telegrams I demurred somewhat to them, 
and through the public press of Minnesota I expressed the 
opinion that the officers of the National Guard were going out- 
side of the pale of their duties and were trying to hamstring 
this Army bill, which the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate had prepared with such skill. I was somewhat 
curious to know where all this inspiration came from. I 
finally found the source of all this activity on the part of the 
National Guard. It seems that they have a National Guard 
Association, covering the whole country, and this association 
has been very active. I have in my hands a letter, written by 
the acting chairman of that association to the adjutant gen- 
eral of the State, that I desire to read for the information of 
the Senate: 

In the absence of Gen. Foster I have been acting as chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Guard Association, and as such 
wired you a few minutes since as follows: 

“Telegraph yourself and have your Senators wired by as many as 
possible to vote to strike out section 56 of Chamberlain bill and sup- 
port Lee and Cummins amendments.” 

That is exactly the form of the telegrams that I got. 

J (Signed) W. F. SADLER, Jr. 
Acting Chairman. 

I read the following from Mr. Sadler's letter: 

Section 56 provides for a volunteer army, which is the continental 
army under another name, and is even more dangerous to the guard 
than Garrison's scheme. 

Senators Ler and CUMMINS have offered certain amendments at our 
request, and all are important. They number about 40, and some 
change a word cr two, yet are important to us. 

Please do everything that lies within your power to help eliminate 
section 36. 

This is a copy of the order that went out from the acting 
chairman of this National Guard Association. At the head of 
it the adjutant general, who sends out this letter to the officers 
of the guard, says: 

I am in receipt of the following letter. 

Then he quotes it as I have read it; and then, at the foot of 
it, he says: 

Take notice and govern yourself accordingly. 
Adjutant General. 

So that, Senators, when I said the other day this was an 
unusual case of lobbying, I have demonstrated it by this, and 
that it comes from the headquarters of this National Guard As- 
sociation, 

I am proud to say, Mr. President, that when the good people 
of Minnesota and the National Guard found out how this situ- 
ation was, every paper in the State sustained the position I 
took; and I got this telegram from the First Regiment of our 
National Guard: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 5, 1916. 
Senator Knute NxLSOx, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The majority of the line officers First Infantry, Minnesota National 
Guard have the utmost confidence in your judgment and ask you to 
muppar section 56 without amendments. Lobby in Washington does 
not represent wishes majority of Guard. Larger the trained force the 
better for the country. The more Federal control of Guard the better 
and more dependable for reserve force. Letter and signatures follow. 

There were so many signers to this telegram that for reasons 
of economy they sent their signatures in a separate letter. 
There were 29 officers of this regiment who sent me this tele- 
gram; and the people of Minnesota with one accord, through 
their public press, deprecate this action of these officers of the 
National Guard, inspired from these national headquarters. 

In this connection, I ask that the 15 telegrams which I re- 
ceived—they are all short, and take but little space—may be 
incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3, 1916. 
Senator KXUTE NELSON, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Your effort -will be appreciated, to vote against section 56 of the 
Se bill, also that you will support the Lee-Cummins amend- 
ments. 


Fred B. Wood, The 


CLARENCE BROWN, 


1III— 380 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3, 1916. 
Senator KxutTe NELSON, 


Washington, D. C.: 
I ho 


that you will vote to strike out section 56 of the Chamberlain 
bill; also that you will support the Lee-Cummins amendments 
AUL SIDAL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIXX., April 3, 1916. 
Senator Knute NELSON, 


Washington, D. C.: 

We trust that you will vote against section 56 of Chamberlain bill, 
We ne trust that you will give your support to Lee-Cummins amend- 
ments. 

OFFICERS FIRST INFANTRY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3, 1916, 
Senator KxUTE NELSON, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


I trust that you will vote to strike out section 56 of Chamberlain 
bill, Would appreciate your supporting Lee-Cummins 5 
. SOLVERSON. 


DULUTH, MINN., April 3, 1916. 


Hon. Knute NELSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Trust that you consider advisable strike out section 56 of Chamber- 
lain bill and support Lee and Cummins amendments. 1 
. WEAVER. 


DULUTH, MINN., April 3, 1916, 
Senator Knute NELSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please vote to strike out section 56 of Chamberlain bill and kindly 

support the Lee and Cummins amendments. 
WALTER O. FLODIN 
Captain, Commanding Company C, M. N. G. 
O Dervm, MINN., April 3, 1916. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 
Washington. D. 0.: 

Respectfully urge that you vote to strike out section 56 of the Cham- 

berlain biil and support the Lee and Cummins amendments. 
H. V. Eva, 
DULUTH, Mix., April 3, 1916, 
Hon. Kxurx NELSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

National Guard officers are in favor of Lee and Cummins amendments 
to the Chamberlain bill and opposed to section 56. Trust you will vote 
to carry out above. 

Col. F. E. Rescue. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 3, 1916. 
Senator Knute NELSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I would appreciate your voting against section 56 of Chamberlain bill. 
Would also appreciate it very much If you will give your support in the 
Cummins amendments. 
Core D. LUCE. 


AUSTIN, MINN., April 5, 1916, 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

You are requested and urged to use all honorable means to eliminate 
section 56, Chamberlain bill, and support Lee and Cummins amendments. 
It is the almost universal opinion here that the Guard is the only 
practices organization for defense, and the continental army scheme 

y whatever name is useless unless coupled with 7 
W. WRIGHT. 


AUSTIN, MINN., April 5, 1916. 


Senator Knute NELSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Protect National Guard with Lee and Cummins amendments to 
Chamberlain bill; strike out 56. 
J. N. NICHOLSEN. 


x Sr. PAUL, MINN., April 5, 1916. 
Senator KNUTE NELSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Continental army plan embodied in pending bill found impracticable 
by all States. Can you not support motion to strike out this section 
and fayor Lee-Cu ns amendments? 

Gro. C. LAMBERT. 


MANKATO, MINN., April 5, 1916. 


Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Vote to strike out section 56 of Chamberlain bill and support Lee 
and Cum amendment, 
A. O. Scorr. 
H. M. HAUCH. 
C. B. SPICER. 


E Sr. PAUL, MINNS., April 5, 1016. 
Senator Knviz NELSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

According to columns of to-night’s dispatch from Washington the 
Minnesota National Guard and the undersigned were criticized rather 
severely by you for our opposition to section 56, Chamberlain bill, We 
believe in the volunteer army as provided by the act of April 25, 1914, 
but we do believe that the National Guard could not exist as an efficient 
unit if section 56 became a law. One would most seriously affect the 
other. 

Woop, Adjutant General. 
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Sr. PAUL, MINN., April 5, 1916. 


Hon. Kxurz NELSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


According to the columns of to-night’s dispatch from Washingto 
National Guard officers were criticized sev y by you for our opposition 
to section 56, Chamberlain bill. We do not oppose the volunteer army 
as provided by act of April 25, 1914, but we do not believe that the 
National Guard can exist if section 56 became a law, and either that 
section or the National Guard legislation should be defeated. 

3 T. H. THaratson, 
Adjutant General, North Dakota. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in addition to this, I want to 
say that I am in favor of the Volunteer Army, because there are 
a lot of good young men in the country who neither want to 
enlist in the Regular Army nor care about the National Guard. 
Army life in time of peace, as those know who know anything 
about it, is a monotonous, dreary, lonesome life. It is mostly 
drilling and standing guard—hardly anything else. There is a 
little of what we call, in the Army, police work, keeping the 
camps in order. Outside of that it is a dreary and monotonous 
life. The result is that, as a rule, when times are prosperous 
and good in the country, in time of peace, young men of spirit 
and energy do not like to enlist in the Regular Army. They 
are ready at ull times to fight for the country in case of emer- 
gency, but they do not like to go into the Army and lead the 
dreary, monotonous life of a soldier in the Regular Army in time 
of peace. That is why, I know, there are hundreds of young 
men in this country who would gladly enlist in this Volunteer 
Army, but who have no desire in time of peace to go either into 
the Regular Army or into the National Guard. 

As evidence of this I wish to quote from a letter from a young 
man—he is not so very young, either—who belongs to what we 
call the Sons of Veterans. I suppose you have the same organi- 
zation among my Confederate comrades, as I will call them, in 
the South. You have Sons of Veterans, as we have in the North, 
Sons of Veterans of the Grand Army. I have a letter from one 
who is at the head of a camp of Sons of Veterans, and in it he 
says: 

The military department of the Sons of Veterans is known as the 
Sons of Veterans Reserve, and on September 1 last showed a 8 
of 55,407 officers and men, with Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Ames as our chief 
of staff. 

And so forth. 

Here is what I call your attention to: 

I have had 22 years of military training, all in the Sons of Veterans, 
and, like the majerity of my men, could not be induced to join the Regu- 
lar Army or the National Guard. I refused a commission in the latter 
less than a year ago. 

There, Mr. President, you have good evidence that we have a 
lot of young men who are willing to enlist in the volunteer 
army, and are willing to spend from 60 to 90 days annually in 
drilling for three or four years, and remain in the ranks sub- 
ject to be called out immediately. The officers are to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and in that way we will get a lot of 
superior officers. 

What I have seen of the State militia is this: While they 
may become efficient in marching and in drilling, while they 
dress up and make a good appearance on dress parade, and all 
that, yet that is only a small part of soldiering. You do not 
make soldiers in that way. Did any of you ever see an army 
after they had been out on a red-hot campaign for three or six 
months? Did you ever see such a body of armed men? You 
do not find them with plumed caps; you do not find them with 
shining boots nor with white gloves on. You find them with all 
kinds of headdresses and all kinds of coats, and you find mud 
on their pants and mud on their jackets, and all that. Yet they 
are hardened—hardened by actual service and training in 
ecamp—and they have become efficient soldiers. While these 
amateur soldiers of the National Guard make an elegant ap- 
pearance on dress parade and are good at presidential inau- 
gurals and other functions, yet when it comes to hard service 
it takes a good deal more than that to make real good soldiers 
of them. By putting them in the volunteer army we will get a 
better class of officers. The officers of the National Guard, as a 
rule, I think in most States—in all, as far as I know—are ap- 
pointed by the governors of those States. It is largely a matter 
of political favor, largely a matter of “hail fellow well met.” 

I had an experience with our National Guard in Minnesota 
that I can never forget. When I became governor the officers 
formed a little pool among themselves and wanted me to appoint 
a certain young man adjutant general. He was an elegant man. 
I think his coat vas cut in the last fashion; I think he wore an 
elegant suit, used kid gloves on most important occasions, and 
had a supply of evening-dress suits. He was a social fellow in 
the club, drank his Apollinaris with brandy in it, smoked ciga- 
rettes, and was a jovial fellow, but he had no other qualifica- 
tions. The guard was very insistent that I must appoint that 


m the 


man as my adjutant general. 


It was in those troublous days, Mr. President, under Cleve- 
land's last administration, in 1893-94. I knew we were likely 
to have trouble of some kind. Strikes were in the air. We had 
the great Chicago strike that President Cleveland stamped out; 
we had sympathetic strikes over the country, and we had local 
strikes in Minnesota in the iron mines. I wanted a good man, 
and I finally discovered an old German who had been through 
the Civil War, and had commanded a company in one of our 
Minnesota regiments, who had a most excellent record. He was 
an old German, a fine old fellow. I discovered him, and I ap- 
pointed him as my adjutant general; and you ought to have 
heard what those fine officers of the guard had to say. “ Why, 
you could not expect anything better from a Norwegian governor 
than to appoint an old beer-drinking Dutchman as adjutant 
general.” [Laughter.] 

I appointed old Gen. Muhlberg. He was a stout, heavy, 
rather phlegmatic old German. He looked like a beer drinker, 
and yet he was one of the most temperate men I ever knew. 
As I told the Senate the other day, he rendered me a great serv- 
ice when he went out in the iron mines and suppressed a strike 
there without hurting anybody, not even a child. 

Mr. President, that gave me a little experience with the Na- 
tional Guard. I want to say further that while I have criti- 
cized the officers of those days, ultimately, after old Muhiberg 
had served for about a year as my adjutant general and the 
guard had learned to know him and what kind of a man he 
was, they came to the conclusion that he was the best-and most 
reliable adjutant general they had ever had in the National 
Guard, He was a real soldier and wanted to make the mem- 
bers of the National Guard real soldiers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not that indicate that the 
National Guard would be pleased to have good officers, and that 
if they have not it is the fault of their bad governors? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. Their former condition was bad, but 
it improved, because the old adjutant general put good service 
into their heads. 

Mr, President, perhaps I have wearied the patience of the 
Senate; perhaps I have been a little too garrulous. They say 
that old people are apt to fall into that rut, and perhaps I am 
not immune from it any more than other old people. Yet I 
desire to say in conclusion that I feel that among the young 
men of the country there is a field to be occupied that ought to 
be occupied by our Volunteer Army. There are a lot of young 
men who can not bear the monotony and drudgery and tame- 
ness of life in the Regular Army in time of peace. There are a 
lot of them who look upon the National Guard with disfavor, 
because they think it is a kind of an amateur arrangement, 
who would be willing to enlist in the Volunteer Army. Why 
should we not make use of that kind of men, and why should 
we not have a Volunteer Army as a supplement to our Regular 
Army? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire especially 
to give my reasons, or some of them, for supporting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samra], and 
also the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unvrnr- 
woop] to that amendment. Before doing so—as when we reach 
the discussion of this bill in the Senate we will be limited to 
five minutes each—I do not think it inappropriate to make a 
few observations with reference to the continental army and the 
National Guard. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has questioned 
any great usefulness on the part of the National Guard. He 
has pointed out defects in the organization, and has questioned 
their real value if called upon for active work. Mr. President, 
if with organized companies, if with regularly enlisted member- 
ship, if with meetings once a week, maintaining their organiza- 
tions, and continuing constantly to drill, they are of but little 
effect as soldiers, what will be the value of a party of gentle- 
men who go out for 30 days in the summer to meet at an 
encampment, drill a little, and go home, without further drill 
or organization? A 

I am opposed to section 56 because I do not believe we 
develop any soldiers from it. I do not really feel perfectly sat- 
isfied with the National Guard; but I know that a 30-day 
encampment for men in no organization, connected with no com- 
panies, unofficered when they disband, utterly disorganized 
when they go home, certainly offers poorer prospect for national 
defense than the National Guard. 

And what is the amount that we are to expend for 30 days a 


year on this continental army? Over $20,000,000 the first year, 


reaching over $40,000,000 the third or fourth year, and to con- 
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tinue permanently at $27,000,000 a year; and that, too, on an 
estimate of only 30 days’ encampment each year. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrirrraars] suggests that the encampment 
should last 90 days each year. I do not know how much more 
that is to cost. Ninety days’ drill sounds more promising, but 
if it is to cost three times as much, then I think it would be a 
waste. I take it for granted that it would not cost three times 
ns much, for a considerable part of the fixed charge to which I 
have already referred would consist in the equipment and the 
guns, and the increased expense for keeping them 90 days 
instead of 80 days would probably be not more than 50 per cent 
of the original cost charge for 30 days. But how many men 
have you who can go out for 90 days in the summer and drill? 
How large will it be, then? It will simply dwindle away. The 
entire scheme is impracticable. 

It is not that I am opposed to having their military encamp- 
ments. Let them have them. The House bill provides for 
military encampments each year to cost about $2,000,000. I do 
not object to that, but I do object to the provision of section 56, 
under which we are to spend from twenty-four to forty odd mil- 
lion dollars a year, and that, in my judgment, for practically 
nothing of defensive value. Vastly better spend that money in 
the schools of this country, training the boys between 15 and 17, 
so that the whole boy population of our country will go from 
school with efficient training to be called when the time comes for 
service. Depend upon our Regular Army and the regular re- 
serves of the Regular Army for a first line maintained in times 
of peace, with a reserve of at least 300,000 that we could call 
out, and, then, if we have real war, call the people of the entire 
country with the boys trained enough speedily to make soldiers, 
That is my opposition to section 56. I think it is simply a waste 
of money with no substance to it. 

NITROGEN PLANT, 

Mr. President, I desire to speak upon the amendment which is 
before the Senate providing for the manufacture of nitric acid. 
I do not think the bill would meet the demands for national de- 
fense if it carries no provision looking toward the manufacture 
of nitric acid within the limits of our own country. It is con- 
ceded that the progress of science in war has practically dis- 
pensed with the old charcoal powders. In the Civil War those 
were practically all the powders that were used. Had the 
present system existed, had the character of guns and the 
character of powders that are now being used been known and 
in use during the Civil War the Southern States, when cut off 
from the ocean and from the saltpeter of Chile, could not have 
lasted 60 days. The old-fashioned powders can not stop an 
army using the modern scientific guns with the powders made 
largely from nitric acid. An enemy can be destroyed before 
they are within shooting distance of an opposing enemy. 

It is conceded that we have not within the limits of the United 
States any manufactory that can produce nitric acid to supply 
the needs of our country in case of war; that we must rely 
upon the saltpeter from Chile. It is conceded that Germany, 
which had accumulated what was supposed to be a very large 
supply of saltpeter before the war began, exhausted it within 
three months, and only the great chemical skill and the readi- 
ness to use that skill which existed in Germany, coupled with a 
certain amount of preparation through the existence of plants 
ready to extract nitrogen from the air, made it possible for 
Germany to meet the demands for this necessary commodity in 
the conduct of the war. 

Now, Mr. President, with any really great power, with any 
serious war, our aceess to Chile would be undoubtedly jeopard- 
ized. It is absolutely essential to any intelligent preparation 
for war that we should take steps without delay to produce as 
much nitric acid in this country as Germany is using year by 
year in her present war. I earnestly hope that no such war will 
ever confront us. I earnestly hope we will never need it; but 
if we do need it we can not wait for it, and if we are prepared 
to furnish it it will help us to avoid needing it. 

Nitrogen, nitric acid, and the products of nitric acid are also 
factors of vast importance in various lines of manufacture. 
Their value for the increase of foodstuffs and raw material from 
the soil used in manufactures can not be overestimated. I do 
not dwell upon the amount now used. We ought to use in times 
of peace many times the quantity of nitrate of sodium which is 
now used. 

The three great fertilizers are nitrate of sodium or nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash. The average grain product of this 
country can be doubled by the amount of nitrate of sodium that 
the average soil would readily absorb, with an enormous profit 
to the farmer, if this valuable fertilizer was produced in a rea- 
sonably economic mode. 

So if we go to the expense of developing a nitrogen plant that 
would meet the needs of our country in times of war, it is not 


a wasted investment in times of peace. It is an investment that 
should readily bear the interest on the cost of the investment, 
and contribute in times of peace to a great increase of the food 
supply and the raw material used for manufacture in our various 
industries, 

Mr. President, how can an air-nitrogen plant be constructed 
in the United States if we do nothing? No private enterprise 
can move until we move. To extract nitrogen from the air 
there are now two well-established processes—the are process 
and the cyanamide process, The are process requires much 
more water power than the cyanamide process. The smallest 
water power for either of these processes that can economically 
produce nitric acid is 100,000 horsepower, low water. What 
private company can to-day secure such a power? Private en- 
terprise is confronted with an inability to make an air-nitrogen 
development on account of Government control of the water. If 
the stream is a navigable stream, it requires the action of Son- 

. If the stream is located in the West upon public lands, 
still action by Congress is required. Private enterprise can not 
move until we move. 

Mr. President, for us to pass this bill on to the House without 
some steps in some way to provide for the manufacture of nitric 
acid is to provide for our men and to develop the soldiers when 
we know we have not provided a way to furnish the men with 
the instruments necessary to defend themselves as soldiers. 

I do not expect to vote for an air nitrogen measure that entirely 
suits me. I may be wrong in what I would prefer, but I am 
going to vote for a measure that I have the opportunity to vote 
for which more nearly meets my views than any other. I will 
vote for such amendments as are offered that will make the 
measure meet more nearly my views, and finally I will vote for 
the very best measure upon this line that I can get an oppor- 
tunity to help pass. 

I believe it to be the duty of the Government to select a num- 
ber of water powers in different parts of the country and to with- 
draw them for its own use. This is provided for in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina. I would have one 
east of the Mississippi and reasonably far from the ocean and the 
border. I would have one across the Mississippi. I would have 
two in the East if we could find them. If we could have one 
midway between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, two or three 
hundred miles from the Canadian line, I would be glad to see 
one located there, and one about equally inland farther south. 
At any rate we should have one, and two if we can find places 
for them, in the great populated portions of our country. I 
would have one or two, if we could find places for them, in the 
West. I do not think we could follow a wiser course than to 
have four or five such powers selected and appropriated by the 
Government for this purpose. 

My own preference then would be to see the Government 
spend the necessary money for the dams and the development 
of the water on streams owned by the Government. I would 
not object to the Government at one place putting up the ma- 
chinery to produce nitric acid. I would prefer that the Govern- 
ment should not operate plants except when necessary to pro- 
duce the thing which the Government itself would need. 

In the operation for war my preference is that the Government 
should produce the things to be used, but in time of peace I 
would prefer to see private enterprise handle the plant to pro- 
duce the commodities that go into general commerce, and I 
shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, be- 
cause it permits the officers of the Government to utilize the 
plant, at least to such an extent as it is not needed to produce 
the real military supplies required by the Government, by leas- 
ing it in times of peace for private operation. In any event, I 
shall vote for a bill to allow the Government to secure not more 
than five of these powers. 

The amendment prepared by the Senator from Alabama and 
offered to the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, 
which the Senator from South Carolina stated that he accepted, 
I suppose is now a part of the bill. It provides for the imme- 
diate appropriation of a million dollars and a subsequent plan 
of expenditure of $30,000,000 more. I do not believe $15,000,000 
will equip a plant, and I favor the bill more cordially with the 
provision for $30,000,000. 

Why should we not vote for it? Some are afraid that it is 
too great an encroachment upon private enterprise, that it is 
socialistic in its tendency. This does not indicate that it is 
unconstitutional in any sense. I am in no way disturbed about 
that. My preference for individual operation is that my ob- 
servation has been that, as a rule, individual enterprise operates 
a business more successfully than the Government cun do it, 
and it is with me not a question of principle, but a question of 


-business.- I would prefer that the Government should engage 


in no business enterprise where private capital can handle it 
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or private citizens: can handle it, because, as a rule, the enter- 
prise will be better handled in private hands. 

Again, I do not believe that it is desirable that the Govern- 
ment should in any case compete with private enterprise unless 
there is an essential reason for it. Opportunity for private 
operation: develops the individuality of our citizens. It is not 
a constitutional question. so far as I see it; it is a matter of 
publie policy. 

Mr. President, I have said that the Government should act 
for the reason: that the rivers and the streams which must 
furnish the opportunity of this development are in the control of 
the Government and private citizens can not obtain them. I 
would have the Government act because I think it desirable 
that the Government should own, with the opportunity for op- 
eration if it sees fit, a number of these plants. I would have 
the Government act because I desire to see the Government 
develop at least one plant and perhaps build a power for several. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr: SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator from Georgia believe 
that if we succeed in passing these two water-power bills, one 
relating to water powers on the public lands and the other, the 
Shields bill, relating to water powers on navigable streams, 
that private enterprise will take hold of the plants? Could we 
not make it a condition in the grant to build these water 
powers that the lessees should manufacture nitrates for the use 
of the Government at reasonable prices? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I must divide the Senator’s ques- 
tion into two propositions in order to answer it. We could 
make it a condition, undoubtedly, but making such a condition, 
whether anyone would develop the plant would be a question of 
serious doubt. I wish to be sure that a plant will be developed. 
I do not think we can afford to take a chance of not having a 
plant which can produce nitric acid. 

My. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that the United States can get money at 2 per 
cent, and that private: parties. can not have any such advantage. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr: President, the United States 
certainly can float its bonds at 3 per cent. I believe the United 
States Government would act wisely in developing five water 
powers by the issue of bonds on a 3 per cent basis, and then 
use one of those water powers for its own manufacture, and 
perhups lease the other four to be used, the lessee paying at 
least the interest on the bonds, and thus making sure the de- 


velopment. I am willing, however, to take no chance of there 


being no development at all. I do not think we can: afford to 
leave: our Government in that position. I do not think we cnn 
afford to go to the people and say, “ We have increased your 
Army; we have increased your Navy; and with full knowledge 
of the fact that neither the Army nor the Navy can compete 
with the armies and navies of the world to-day without an 
ample supply of nitrie acid, we have left our country where 
we may be without such a: supply.” 

Mr. President, I go one step: further. After we have with- 
drawn the four or five power plants that the Government will 
use, and, in addition to the development certainly of one by the 
Government, I would be glad to see made a: part of this bill a 
provision embodying the leading features of the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunvl, which was- 
prepared by the attorneys of the Du Pont Powder Co. That 
does not frighten me at all. I am so utterly unrelated to the 
Du Pont Powder Co: that I am entirely above reproach or 
suspicion when I say that if that company or any other com- 
pany is willing to take a water power and develop a great 
nitrogen plant; I want to see it do it; not, however, to the exclu- 
sion of the National Government and not giving the company 
the preference as to the water power. 

I think the people ought to have special water powers: for 
this use, and they should be withdrawn and kept, and one, at 
least, be developed by the National Government; but if, over 
and beyond that, a dozen companies wanted water powers to de- 
velop nitrogen: plants, I should favor their getting the streams, 
nitrogen being a commodity which, produced in large quantities. 
and made cheap, will contribute so much to the welfare of all 
the people of the country by the enormous increase of products 
from the soil, not simply the farmers—although I want to say, 
even in the presence of my colleague [Mr. Hanpwick], that 
whatever develops the farms of this country comes as a bless- 
ing to all the people of the country. I have given a good deal 
of my time to studying farm problems and I have indulged! in 
the hope that I might, as a legislator, contribute something to 
the development of the farm, not simply in tlie interests of 
the farmer, not, as my colleague seems to think those of us 
who feel earnestly upon this subject, with the desire of“ farn- 
ing the farmer,“ but as a broad proposition of national states- 


manship, believing, as I do, that the real. prosperity of the entire 
country must come primarily from the substantial development 
and progress in the cultivation of the soil of this country. 

Mr. President, I took the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Delaware; I cut out parts of it and changed some other. parts. 
I have not yet made up my mind whether I shall offer it as 
an amendment. If the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Surra] is adopted, and we are assured that the 
Government is to take hold of this proposition, and that we 
will certainly have one nitrogen plant, then I shall feel a 
good deal inclined to offer this additional section, which, 
under the supervision of the Secretary of War and of the 
Secretary of the Interior, would give a chance to any private 
company that desired to develop nitrogen plants. 

I do not believe that half a dozen nitrogen plants, with a 
hundred thousand horsepower each, would produce more nitro- 
gen, if produced economically and at reasonable prices, than the 
farms of this country could absorb, grently to the benefit of 
the country. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr] called atten- 
tion to the fact that the letter of Mr. Cushman stated that only 
25 per cent of the nitrogen was. consumed by agriculture. L 
think that was his statement. The letter of Mr. Cushman 
states that only 25 per cent of the saltpeter brought from. Chile 
is used to produce nitrogen for farming purposes. A vast 
amount of nitrogen is produced in other ways, not of a char- 
acter out of which nitric acid could be produced; but in cotton- 
seed meal, and a system. of cultivating the soil by the use of 
legumes, the use of cowpeas and red-top clovers, and in many 
other ways, nitrogen is absorbed and utilized in agriculture, 
the quantity used and the quantity needed being far in excess 
of that which could be produced from all the saltpeter we ob- 
tain from Chile. 

Mr. President, I will not read this amendment, but T shall 
send it to the Secretary's desk and ask that it be placed in the 
Recor: to-morrow after my remarks. I do not commit myself 
to introduce it, but I am seriously thinking about doing so; 
and I should: be glad if any who are interested in the matter 
would read the amendment, my conviction being that we must 
prepare this bill to encourage the production of all air nitrogen 
that can be made in a Government plant and in all the plants 
private capital will construct. Even then the farmers of our 
land can and will consume the product if the manufacture is 
economical and the price of sale to the farmer reasonably low. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia will be complied with. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12700, 


Add the following, to be known as section 121, to the pending, bill: 

“Sec. 121. That in order to provide for the construction and opera- 
tion of works: for the production of nitric acid, the Secretary of War 
is authorized to grant permits for the construction of dams, storage 
and diversion works,.or other structures for creation. of hydroelectric 
power in or across any of the navigable waters of the United: States 
or in or across any of the streams upon public Inuds, upen terms and 
pos gre not inconsistent with the rights and obligations hereinafter 
set forth. 

“That all such permits shall provide (a) that the grantee shall con- 
struct works to be operated by such hydroelectric power for the fixation 
of nitrogen for the manufacture of nitric acid, such: works to have an 
initial capacity to be fixed by the Secretary of War, upon the recom- 
mendation and approval of said board’ of engineers, and to be built 
according to plans approved by said board of engineers and the Secre- 
tary of War: (b) that at all times, upon request of the Secretary of 
War, the grantee shall deliver to the United States for military or 
naval purposes nll or any part of the output of nitric acid at a price 
which shall include such profit as the Secretary of War shall determine 
to be reasonable, and his. determination. of the reasonableness of such 
profit shall be final; and for this object the Secretary may direct the 
works to be operated to such extent of their capacity as he deems 
necessary, for the purposes of the United States; (c) all such dams, 
storage or diversion. works, or other hydroelectric structures shall be 
of such anao and. capacity for present or future use as the Secretary 
of War shal! approve, and after approval of the plans no deviation 
therefrom shall be made without the approval of the Secretary of War; 
(d) that such permit shall not be assignable without the written con- 
sent of the Secretary of War, except as security for bonds issued by 
the grantee to raise funds for the construction of such works; (e 
that such permits shall not apply to any of the sites the withdrawal of 
which is: provided for in section 120. 

That all such permits shall be for the terms of 50 years and may be 
renewed for like periods, and if net renewed at the end of any period 
shall continue in force until the property is taken over and paid’ for 
by. the United States, as hereinafter provided for. In case of any 
violation of the conditions specitied in sald permit, and such violation 
shall continne for 90 days after notice from the Secretary of War to 
cure such default, such permit may be revoked by decree of a Unitel 
States court. At the end of any period; the United States shall have the 
right to take over all said works and hydroelectric plant upon pay: 

n 


ment of the then value of the actual improvements, not including there 
the value of any rights granted hereunder. 

“That the grantee: named in any such permit is authorized to erect, 
maintain, and operate the hydroelectric plant and works aforesaid which 
are hereby. declared to be necessary for the purposes of the natioual 
defense, and may use or divert such waters as may be necessary for 
Such grantee may occupy 


the: operation. of said hydroelectric plant, 
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any public lands necessary for the hydroelectric paa and works afore- 
said, and their appurtenances upon approval of the selection by the 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Interior, and may take and use 
any lands or other pe gee! necessary for said hydroelectric plant by 
exercise of the right of eminent domain in the district court of the 
United States where said property is located under the laws of the 
State where such property is located, and in the absence of such laws 
then under the laws of the United States for the condemnation of 
property for navigation purposes. 

“That all such works shall be constructed under the supervision of 
an engineer officer of the United States Army designated for that pur- 
pose and shall be completed within the time specified in the permit by 
the Secretary of War unless the same is extended by him for good cause. 
Any power developed and not needed for the operation of the nitric- 
acid works aforesaid, and any capacity of said nitric-aeid works not 
requisitioned by order of the Secretary of War, may be weg te) by 
the grantee in any yay he may elect, but subject, however, at times 
to the right of the United States to requisition the same for use in the 
production of nitric acid for military or naval purposes whenever so 
requested by the Secretary of War. If the Secretary of War deems it 
advisable in order to promote the economical operation of the nitric- 
acid plant or to <p the objects of this act, he may include in 
such permit authority for the grantee to use or divert any additional 
amount of water for which the grantee has or shall secure rights under 
the laws of the State or States where such use or diversion occurs, the 
additional power developed may be used by the grantee as provided in 
this section: Provided, however, That the cost to the consumer of any 
power not used by the grantee and sold for general domestic consumption 
shall be subject to State regulation as Aor or and service by the dul 
constituted authority of the State in which such wer is consumed. 
If the United States shall take over the plant and hydroelectric works 
as hereinbefore provided for, the grantee shall be paid the value of 
the actual improvements and the value of all roper dependent for 
5 usefulness upon being operated in conn on wi e property 
aken over. 

That whenever the streams 8 to be used under the provisions 
of this section are located upon public lands the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall act with the Secretary of War in the exercise of the au- 
onir and performance of the duties herein placed upon the Secretary 
0 ur.“ 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will only add that if, in this con- 
nection, while the subject of national defense is before us, we 
can provide for the development of nitrogen plants in the 
United States, whether we use them for war or in peace, we will 
have accomplished a great service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I think, in order to 
get a vote on this amendment to-night, we will have to call for 
2 quorum, but some of the Senators have suggested that they 
would rather not have a vote until the morning, and I therefore, 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed in the 


RD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The proposed amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. NRBWLAxDS to the bill 
(H. R. 12766). to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment 
of the United States, viz: 

Insert as a substitute for section 29 the following: 

** Sec. 29. That as soon after Janu: 1, 1917, as may be possible, 
every male citizen of the United States between the ages of 18 and 23 
inclusive, resident therein, and every resident who shall have decla: 
his intention of becoming a citizen shall be required to report his age, 
name, address, occupation, and number of parents living, said report 
to be rendered to officers indicated by public announcement within and 
for various districts hereafter to be established by the War Department 
for the p ses of this enactment. And unless he shall have entered 
into the itary service of the United States he shall continue to 
render such reports every six months until he shall have passed the 
age of 23. Persons thus reporting shall be required to present them- 
selves at an aaua office, where they shall be examined with a view 
to determining whether or not any of them fall within the exemptions 
to mili service set forth in section —. Those not exempted shall 
be listed separate groups of such number that, one pomon being 
taken from each such group, the total estimated number of enlistments 
required for the year will be supplied. As soon as each such group 
shall have been listed in any office established for the purposes of th 
enactment, notification shall then be given to its members that within 
10 days after the receipt of such notification one of them shall be 
chosen for service in the Regular Army. If within the said 10 days 
there shall be no argreement made among the members of such up 
resulting in the offer of services by one of them, then the pro) officers 
shall choose by lot one such person, who shall at once take 
enlistment and be placed in the regular active Mili 
of the United, States. The period of enlistment shall 
than three years and not less than one year of active service and for 
five years of service in the Regular Reserve Army. The President 
alone, if Congress should not otherwise determine, may himself estab- 
lish a shorter period than three years for active service of enlisted 
men, or he may establish different classes of enlisted men serving dif- 
ferent periods the Regular Active Army: Provided, That each person 
volunteering under the provisions of this act 8 ee addition to the 
usual oath as now provided 3 law, make oath in the following terms: 
1 hereby solemnly swear that I have not been influenced in volunteer- 
ing to enlist in the United States Army by any offer, solicitation, repre- 
sentation, or suggestion of pecuniary or other advantage, direct or 
indirect, that may now or in the future accrue to me from any private 
person or sons or corporations flowing from, or in any way con- 
nected with, or in consideration of, my offer of enlistment in the 
United States Army’: Provided furth „That every person not drawn 
or . from the groups to be listed under 
this enactment shall make the following oath: I hereby 
swear that I have not made or caused or suggested to be 


e oath of 
Establishment 
for not more 


the provisions of 
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or suggestion to any person liable 


another or others, any offer, 8 
now, or who may in future liable to service in the United States 
Army under existing statut ef any advantage, pecuniary or social, 
direct or indirect, and offer romises or suggested in consideration 
for, or in any way connected with, the offer of any such person to enlist 
in the United States Army’: Provided further, That the penalty for 
making false statements in the oaths hereinabove required to be taken, 
when such false statements shall have been established oe to 
the rules of procedure in the civil courts of the United States, shall be 
a fine of not less than $1,000 and not more than $5,000, or imprison: 
ment for not less than six months and not more than three years: 
ded further, That offenses under this section in res; to the 

said oaths shall be tried in the civil courts of the United States, even 
thongh the person char; shall then be in the military service of the 
United States: Provided further, That the Secretary of War may, in 
his etion, furlough or permit manent transfer under regula- 
tions which he may establish of enlisted men from the active service 
to the Regular Army Reserve: Provided further, That the following 
rsons shall be exempt from the provisions of this act so long as 


(e) school-tea 
school of militar. 
instructors of o 


those excused by the President in the interests 
of the public service y reason of employment therein; (h) temporary 
exemption for riods not exceeding one year, and renewable from 
time to time, will be granted to persons whose compulsory attendance 
at the prescribed training would impose great hardships, ther by rea- 
son of excessive distance or other cause: Provided, That the district 
commandant of each training district shall have the power to issue 
permanent and temporary certificates of exemption for the above- 
mention causes: further, That in cases where a rmauent 
or temporary certificate of exemption is denied by the district com- 
mandant, an appeal may be taken to the United States district court 
or judge thereof nearest the ent office of the district com- 
mandant: Provided further, t in all cases where an exemption 
is applied for the burden of 7 of the existence of cause for exemp- 
tion shall be on the applicant, and in all cases of appeal from a denial 
of such permanent or temporary exemption the burden of proving the 
exemption shall rest on the person claiming the same.” 

Add at the end of section 30 the follow proviso: 

Provided, That in all enlistments he er accomplished under 
the provisions of this act three years shall be counted as an enlistment 

od in computing continuous-service parai 

Strike out, after the semicolon in line 11, pase 137, the followin, 
words: “fourth, from candidates from civil life between the ages o 
twenty-one and twenty-seven rs,” and substitute the followin 
words: “fourth, from candida from the officers of the Nationa 
Guard ; fifth, from candidates from officers of the volunteer force created 
by this act; sixth, from civil life: Provided, however, That in the three 
cases last named no persons be selected under the age of twenty- 
one and over the age of twenty-seven years.” 

Add at the end of the bill the following: 

“Spc. —. That the um number of cadets which may be main- 
tained at any one time at the United States ! Academy at West 
Point is fixed at 1,000; and this number sball be taken, as nearly as 
practicable, from the various States in the same proportions which the 
dao i of those States bear to the total population ef the United 

es. 

“ Vacancies in the number of cadets authorized by law to be main- 
tained at the Military Academy at West Point shall filled in the fol- 
lowing order: First, from noncommissioned officers of the Regular 
Army; second, from among the students at military coll at which 
a Regular Army officer may be stationed as instructor ; d, from the 
panal civil body: Provided, That in making selections from the last 

o named sources the list of those permitted to stand for the entrance 
examinations to the West Point Military Academy shall be made up 
by the Secretary of War from names submitted to him by the governors, 
Senators, or Representatives In Congress of the respective States; and 
that as nearly as practicable the number of vacancies thus filled from 
each State shall be such that with the number of vacancies filled b 

romotions of noncommissioned -officers or lly resident in sue 

tate its full quotum as defined in this section shall be maintained: 
Provided, That the oge ot admission at West Point shall remain as now 
fixed by law: Provi further, That the Secretary of War may fix 
examinations which if passed shall entitle the successful candidate to 
enter the third class at West Point, thus render it possible for him 
to complete his course in t 4 d of four years; this pro- 
vision, however, not to apply o any candidates except those from 
noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army and from military schools 
as herein defined.” 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection 
with the amendment that its purpose is to attempt to build the 
Army from the bottom up, and to make all the lower commis- 
sions in the Army and the cadet appointments to West Point 
the rewards of actual service in the ranks and to secure by this 
method and a modified form of universal service the best youth 
of the country for our Army. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution: 

S. 1424. An act incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; and 

S. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Williamsburg Lodge No. 6, Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Virginia, the original manuscript of the 
record of the proceedings of said lodge. 


the United States; o) 
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The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 8351) to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from the 
Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United States 
of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, county of 
Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of Abraham 
Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, together with 
the memorial hall inclosing the same; and further, to accept 
an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of $50,000 in 
rc thereto, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Washing- 
ton, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Vancouver, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorial of the Chinese-American Citi- 
zens’ Association, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against cer- 
tain provisions in the immigration bill relating to Chinese, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Petersham, 
Mass., remonstrating against any change being made in the 
parcel-post law, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Department of Health of 
the State of Massachusetts, praying for an appropriation for the 
establishment of a Federal leprosarium, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. r 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, Pitts- 
field, Chelsea, Saugus, and Lowell, all in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Allentown, Pa., remonstrating against any 
discrimination being made in favor of sugar as against other 
agricultural products, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the Congregational Church of Peterboro, and 
of the congregations of the First Congregational Church and 
the Advent Christian Church of Rochester, all in the State of 
New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NORRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ne- 
braska, praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pen- 
sions to employees of the Postal Service, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ansley, 
Nebr., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Beaver 
City, Nebr., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Nebraska, 
remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the German- 
American Central Verein of Spokane, Wash., praying that pro- 
vision be made for the shipment of milk to babies in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Poland, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Foothill Grange, No. 559, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hillyard, and Local Grange No. 588, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Marblemount, in the State of Wash- 
ington, praying for Government ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph systems, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
’ Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Washington, for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Flemington, 
N. J., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Schenectady, N. Y., praying for national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against any change being made in the postal laws, 
3 were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jamestown, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to close the 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against appropriations being made for sectarian 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OLIVER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5053) authorizing abutting owners upon Crum River, 
a navigable stream, where the same empties into the Delaware 
River, to straighten, widen, and deepen the same, and substitut- 
ing such straightened course and channel for the present channel 
thereof, and abandoning and vacating a portion of the present 
channel (Rept. No. 349); and y 

A bill (S. 5244) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to ex- 
change lands belonging to the United States at the mouth of 
Crum River, Pa., for other lands adjacent thereto, for the pur- 
pose of removing thereto the Schooner Ledge Range Front Light, 
so that it may be on the range of the channel of the Delaware 
River, and further authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
remove said range light from its present location to the property 
acquired by the exchange (Rept. No. 350). 

Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2379) for the establishment 
of a fish-cultural station in the State of Montana, near the city 
of Hamilton, and appropriating money therefor, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Fisheries, which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4724) authorizing the Department of Commerce to 
make original investigation and research concerning forms and 
processes of manufacture, and for other purposes, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for Mr. CHILTON) : 

A bill (S. 5518) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Grimm (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committce on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGIH: 

A bill (S. 5519) for the relief of William Wentworth; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5520) to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, additional land for the post office at Columbia, Mo. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5521) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
donation of condemned cannon and cannon balls to the United 
Spanish War Veterans, Camp No. 10, Walla Walla, Wash., to be 
placed in cemetery plat; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD; 

A bill (S. 5522) granting a pension to Alfred W. Perry; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 5523) to make April 13 of each and every year a 
public holiday in the District of Columbia, to be known as 
Jefferson Day; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 5524) for the relief of John McKeon; to the Com- 
inittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 5525) to provide for the abandonment of Piney 
Branch Road between Allison Street and Buchanan Street NW., 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 5526) granting a pension to Lillie B. Le Compte; tu 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BRYAN submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
12193), which were referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment authorizing the Post- 
master General to contract for the tube service now in operation 
for the new term of 10 years from July 1, 1916, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 
10484), which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Gore to the bill (H. R. 
12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, viz, strike out section 56 and substitute the following: 

“Sec, 56. That whenever any school board or other legal authority 
in control of any high school, or other secondary school, haying a bona 
fide enrollment of not less than 50 male students over the age of 16 
years, shall employ in connection with such school an instructor 

ualified in the ta ent of the Secretary of War to impart military 
fastruction and training, and shall obligate such instructor to impart 
such instruction and training in accordance with rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and when such board shall 
file with the Secretary of War an application, in such form as he may 
prescribe, declaring the desire to take advantage of the benefits of this 
section, and further declaring that the 3 requirements have been 
complied with, and that other requirements will be complied with, the 
Secre of War is thereupon authorized to enter into such arrange- 
ments with said board and instructor in connection with such military 
instruction and training as may be deemed in the publie interest: Pro- 
vided, That he may at any time terminate such agreement, and the 
Secretary of War is further authorized to deliver to said instructor as 
custodian rifles for the use of the students taking such instruction, 
together with a limited supply of ammunition, and to pay said instruc- 
tor a t of his stipulated annual salary, not to exceed 40 per cent 
thereof, and to ree such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the provisions of this section.” 


OSAGE OIL-LAND LEASES. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 21), which was read and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives Faia gh yh 
That pending 3 by the Committees on Indian Affairs of the 
Senate and House of Representatives the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, pagtae to refrain for a period of one year from the 
passage of this resolution from making any disposition by lease or sale 
of such quarter-section units of the lands on the Osage Reservation in 
the State of Oklahoma, as have developed by oil operators, either 
under leases or subleases, and are now producing oil, except such units 
as are now held by lessees who have accepted the terms of the reso 
lution of the Osage Council of June 17, 1915, for leases to be made 
direct to them and to permit said developed lands thus withheld from 
lease after the expiration of the term of the existing oil lease to con- 
tinue to be operated by the present oil operators, who are now in pos- 
session of and operating the same, at a royalty to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the President of the 
United States, all royalties to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Osage Nation of Indians. 

That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives through a subcommittee of six members, consisting of 
three members of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate and 
three members of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, the three members of the Senate Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee to be chosen by the Senate committee and the three members of 
the House Indian Affairs Committee to be chosen by the House com- 
mittee, be, and it hereby is, authorized and directed to fully edie oo poe 
the subject of the leasing of said lands and the methods of controlling 
and marketing the oil production of the Osage Reservation in Okla- 
homa, and all affairs connected therewith. and that the said committee 
be empowered to send for os and papers and to subpena witness 
to administer oaths, and to sit during the sessions of the Senate an 
House of Representatives and during vacation; and said committee 
shall make 1 and complete Eepos together with its recommendation 
to the Senate and House of presentatives, within one year from 
the passage of this resolution. The necessary expenses of said in- 
vestigation shall be paid in equal parts out of the contingent funds of 
the ate and House of Representatives: Provided, That if the com- 
mittee hereby created shall not make its report and recommendations 
within one year from the peeks? of this resolution, then the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall p with the sale of the leases as if this 
resolution had never been submitted. 


GOOD ROADS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I give notice that imme- 

diately upon the conclusion of the consideration of House bill 

12766, under the unanimous-consent agreement, I shall move 

to make House bill 7617, to improve the highways and post roads 
of the country, the unfinished business of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed fo, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 


executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 
41 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 14, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 13 (legis- 
lative day of April 12), 1916. 
SENIOR SURGEON IN Pusric HEALTH SERVICE. 

Surg. Louis L. Williams to be senior surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to rank as such from March 22, 1916, in place 
of Senior Surg. Duncan A. Carmichael, who was placed on 
waiting orders November 25, 1915. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 

Commander George R. Marvell to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 8th day of December, 1915. 

Lieut. Commander Edward McCauley, jr., to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 8th day of December, 1915. 

Lieut. Robert Henderson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 17th day of January, 1916. 

Lieut. Edward C. 8. Parker to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, vice Lieut. Commander Arthur B. Keating, United 
States Navy, declared a deserter from the naval service from 
August 6, 1914 (subject to the examinations required by law). 

Pharmacist Carl B. Furnell to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy from the 26th day of February, 1916. 

John A. Nelson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 
from the 6th day of December, 1913, to correct the date from 
which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 

Alfred J. Toulon to be a passed assistant surgeon in the Navy 
from the 29th day of May, 1911, to correct the date from which 
he takes rank as previously confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA, 


Stephen B. Pace to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ga., in place 
of W. F. Brown, resigned. 

IOWA. 

Sylva E. E. Thompson to be postmaster at Roland, Iowa, in 
place of Osmond O. Stole, deceased. 

INDIANA. 

E. E. Stull to be postmaster at North Liberty, Ind., in place 
of Charles F. Keck. Incumbent's commission expires May 10, 
1916. 

MICHIGAN, 

Samuel Folz to be postmaster at Kalamazoo, Mich., in place 
of H. B. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1915. 

Harold Murphy to be postmaster at Harbor Beach, Mich., 
in place of B. F. Browne. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1916. 

MONTANA. 

John Dunn to be postmaster at Red Lodge, Mont., in place of 
W. R. Crockett. Incumbent's commision expires May 10, 1916. 

Maurice J. Keenan, to be postmaster at Hobson, Mont., in 
place of Thomas Hanlon, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY. 

J. H. Barcklow to be postmaster at Moorestown, N. J., in 
place of M. B. Comfort. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
3, 1916. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

John B. Wagner to be postmaster at Lidgerwood, N. Dak., in 
place of Matthew Lynch. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
11, 1916. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

George W. Lutz to be postmaster at Ambler, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Buchanan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 1916. 

Daniel A. McGough to be postmaster at Ebensburg, Pa., in 
place of H. A. Englehart, deceased. 

VERMONT. 


Martha G. Kibby to be postmaster at Randolph Center, Vt., in 
place of Martha L. Gilbert (name changed by marriage). 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13 (legis- 
lative day of April 12), 1916. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Probational Second Lieut. Oscar Otto Kuentz to be second 
lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 
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PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
Manuel Font, of Porto Rico, to be second lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. Mason M. Patrick to be colonel. 

Maj. Meriwether L. Walker to be lieutenant colonel, 
Capt. Max C. Tyler to be major. 

First Lieut. Albert H. Acher to be captain. 


CHAPLAINS, 


To be chaplains with the rank of captain after seren years’ 
service. 
Chaplain William R. Seott. 
Chaplain Franz J. Feinler. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Jacob L. Devers to be first lieutenant. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Elkin L. Franklin to be first lieutenant. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Henry C. Rexach to be captain, 

First Lieut. Pedro J. Parra to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Leopoldo Mercader to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Urbino Nadal to be first lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) George McC. Courts to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps: 

Lockhart D. Arbuckle. 

Ogden D. King. 

John J. Loughlin. 

Asst. Paymaster Harry W. Rusk, jr., to be a passed assistant 
» paymaster. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed as- 
sistant paymasters : 

William E. Moorman, 

Harry T. Sandlin. 

Stanley M. Mathes. 

Delos P. Heath. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors : 

James O. Gawne. 

Alva B. Court. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains! 

Mende H. Eldridge. 

Bernhard Schumacher. 

Edward Crouch. 

Otto J. W. Haltnorth. 

Daniel Dowling. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners: 

Charles W. A. Campbell. g 

Lawrence Wittmann. 

Machinist Newton R. George to be a chief machinist. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
S. A. Borom, Hurtsboro. 
CALIFORNIA, 


E. R. Rhymes, Sanitarium. 
J. C. White, Arbuckle. 

ILLINOIS. 
G. E. Combs, Villa Grove. 
James W. Donaldson, Livingston, 
James L. Mishler, Pearl City. 
William G. Wack, Mansfield. 


INDIANA. 
John M. Wickizer, Argos. 

KANSAS. 
R. W. Moorhead, Sabetha. 

LOUISIANA. 
Merrill D. Harris, Crichton. 

MISSOURI, 
Thomas J. Juden, Cape Girardeau. 

MONTANA. 


K. O. Slette, Culbertson. 
NEBRASKA, 
J. R. Durrie, Laurel. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Harrison Hollinger, Port Norris. 
William L. Scheuerman, Basking Ridge. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


J. H. Ball, Elkin. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Earl E. Le Crone, Forgan. 
OREGON, 
W. A. Heylinan, Estacada, 
Fitzhugh G. Lee, Junction City. 
Jared W. Moore, Redmond. 
Katie B. Veatch, Cottage Grove. 
James A. Watkins, Philomath. 
TENNESSEE. 
Charles C. Berry, Dyer. 
James C. Walker, Monterey. 
TEXAS. 
George W. Locke, Groveton. 
VIRGINTA. 
A. Sidney Francis, Boykins. 
Bayard Mackey, Rosslyn. 
WASHINGTON, 
Herbert J. Nunan, Oak Harbor. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
C. L. Perkins, Gassaway. 
WISCONSIN. 
John Cremer, Cashton. 
Carl J. Cunningham, Chippewa Falls. 
William Hughes, Pardeeville. 
J. L. Palmer, Pittsville. 
Ira B. Pierce, Monticello. 
A. W. Stiles, River Falls. 
Joseph H. Sullivan, Spooner. 
Margaret Sullivan, Hurley. 
Joseph L. O'Neil, Gays Mills. 
Thomas D. Smith, Fairchild. 


WYOMING. 
Ethel A. Berry, Guernsey. 


REJECTION. 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate April 13 (legislative 
day of April 12), 1916. 
REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 
Ross G. Moore, of Broken Bow, Nebr. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuursvay, April 15, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
heaven, for the natural yearning in the heart of man for civil, 
political, and religious liberty; for the brave men of every age 
who struggled for those inherent rights which culminated in the 
Government of the United States of America; for the long lists 
of the brave and the true who have woven their characters into 
the warp and woof of our Republic, whose names stand on the 
pages of our history as beacon lights for those who would con- 
serve our God-given rights. To-day our hearts turn in love and 
gratitude to Thee for the life, work, and far-flung influence of 
Thomas Jefferson. The hand that traced the charter of inde- 
pendence is, indeed, motionless; the eloquent lips that sustained 
it are hushed; but the lofty spirits that conceived, resolved, and 
maintained it, these can not perish.” 

Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once can never die. 

So Jefferson lives, not only in the heart of every true American 
but in the heart of every lover of liberty round the world. We 
thank Thee for his life, his deeds, and imperishable character. 
May we strive to live his thoughts, his deeds, his virtues, in the 
spirit of Him who died that we might know Thee, worship Thee, 
and do unto others as we would be done by. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and np- 
proved. y 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri rose. 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Mr, RUSSELL of Missouri. I wanted to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. To-morrow, under the rules, will 
be pension day, but in order to try to facilitate other more im- 
portant public business I ask unanimous consent that the House 
take a recess to-morrow evening at 5.30 o'clock until 8 o'clock, 
and that bills on the two Pension Committees and conference 
reports from either of those committees be considered, and that 
the House adjourn not later than 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow at 5,30 o'clock p. m. the House 
stand in recess until 8 o'clock, when there shall be a night ses- 
sion of three hours, not to extend beyond 11 o'clock, to consider 
bills of a private character from the two Committees on Pen- 
sions and conference reports from those committees. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what conference reports are there pending? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. One from each committee, as I 
understand, but I have not examined the calendar this morning. 

Mr. MANN. I wish the gentleman would make his request 
that to-morrow at 5 o’clock we proceed with the consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar reported from those two com- 
mittees and conference reports. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. And not have a night session? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and not have a night session. 

Mr. LEVER. That would be entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. This is entirely agreeable to me, 
as it seems to be to the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. LEVER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri modifies his 
request so that at 5 o’clock to-morrow the House shall take up 
pension bills of a private character and conference reports on 
the same subject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 1916. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates Mr. Neety, of West 
Virginia, to preside on Sunday at the memorial exercises re- 
specting the late Mr. Brown, of West Virginia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp by inserting a speech de- 
livered by Secretary Lane at the Panama-California Exposition 
while he was representing the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KETT- 
NER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the speech of Secretary Lane at the Panama- 
California Exposition, when he was acting in lieu of the Presi- 
dent. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp touching the refund of the 
cotton tax and the bill introduced by Mr. TILLIIAN, of Arkansas, 
to make that a kind of trust fund to pension the old Confederate 
soldiers. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the cotton tax and the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN] to make the proceeds a trust fund for 
the purpose of pensioning the old Confederate soldiers. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to inquire if these are the gentleman’s own remarks? It 
is not the insertion of an article by somebody else? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Yes; except that it contains a letter 
from Senator SHEPPARD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This being Jefferson's birth- 
day, I desire to ask unanimous consent to place in the RECORD 
a short statement by Thomas Jefferson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Ruconů by 
printing a part of a statement by Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Part of it or the whole of it? 


SEVERAL MEMBERS. Print it all. 

Mr. BARNHART. Why not all of it? 

Mr. MANN. It will be news to you. 

Mr. BARNHART. It may be news to me, and it may not; 
but notwithstanding that, I have a right to inquire why it 
should be part of a statement and not the full statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it is a short 
statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The statement is this: 

Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap 
we should soon want bread. 

Mr. BARNHART. I have no objection to that part. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add another paragraph. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
add another paragraph. Is there objectiou? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, when Thomas 
Jefferson declared that were the people directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow and when to reap they should soon want bread, 
and when he said also— 

That government is best which governs least. 


He never dreamed that on his birthday in 1916 there would 
be in power in the United States an administration more cen- 
tralized than the most ardent Hamiltonian of old could have 
desired. The people see now one-man power, backed up by 
great Federal commissions and ever-increasing autocratic bu- 
reaus. They hear no more of well-balanced Cabinet meetings. 
Jeffersonian Democracy is but a hollow name, The people are 
told when to sow and when to reap and what profits to make by 
a Government which under Democracy has become more cen- 
tralized than ever—more expensive than ever—with reyenne- 
cut off at the customhouses and collected by a miserable systent 
of “ horse-fly ” stamp taxation. Oh, shades of Jefferson! 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill (S. 1424) 
incorporating the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
When the House adjourned last evening the question was on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
that is not the unfinished business of the House. I shall occupy 
the attention of the Chair only a moment. I realize that the 
Chair on two occasions before, in answer to parliamentary in- 
quiries, has held that on the day following Calendar Wednesday, 
where the previous question had been ordered on the amend- 
ments and the bill to its final passage, that made the bill the 
unfinished business, to take up immediately after the approval 
of the Journal the following day. But, as I gather from an in- 
vestigation of the precedents, the only time the question was 
directly passed upon was some two years ago when it came 
before the Speaker on a point of order made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to the omnibus pension bill, when 
on a Saturday following the Friday when the bill was up for con- 
sideration, and the previous question had been ordered on the 
amendments and the bill to its final passage, the Chair over- 
ruled the point of order made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] and held that the bill was the unfinished busi- 
ness on the following day. Now, I have no quarrel with any 
of those decisions; but merely for the purpose of obtaining a 
ruling of the Chair on the question directly I have made the 
point of order. There is this change, if it can be interpreted 
as a change, since the last ruling of the Chair: We have adopted 
a rule affecting Calendar Wednesday since the ruling of the 
Chair was made. That rule may not be construed as having 
any bearing on this question. Personally I doubt that it has, 
because the ruling of the Chair before was that the bill did not 
go over as unfinished business on the following Calendar 
Wednesday, but that it went over as unfinished business on the 
next legislative day. 

The rule recently adopted with reference to Calendar Wednes- 
day provided that we could not utilize more than two Wednes- 
days in the consideration of a bill unless the previous question 
was ordered and the time extended by a two-thirds vote of the 
Members of the House. When the Chair ruled in answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] on two 
previous occasions that the matter came up as the unfinished 
business on the Thursday following Calendar Wednesday it 
was then in order under the rules of the House to consider a 
bill on any number of Wednesdays until it was finally disposed 
of by the House. It was not confined to two Calendar Wednes- 
days. The Chair will recall that many bills have been con- 
sidered in this House under the former Calendar Wednesday 
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rules almost for an entire session of Congress, and when the 
Chair ruled on the point of order affecting the status of the 
pension bill as unfinished business after the previous question 
had been ordered on the amendments and the bill to its final 
passage on a Friday, the day on which, under the rules, pension 
bills could be considered, it was a rule of the House—and it is 
still the rule of the House—that when we have a pension bill 


up for consideration, if not concluded on one Friday it goes 


over to another Friday, and the same bill may be considered 
throughout the session of Congress. The same rule applies to 
District day and claims day. 

The SPEAKER. No; not after the previous question has been 
ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly not after the previous question 
has been ordered; but if the consideration of the bill was not 
finished, and the previous question was not ordered, the con- 
sideration of the bill could in that event be continued in- 
definitely. Now, in view of the fact that the new rule adopted by 
the House affecting Calendar Wednesday limits the considera- 
tion of a bill to two Wednesdays, unless the previous question 
is ordered, or by a two-thirds vote the consideration is con- 
tinued, the point of order that I make is to get a ruling of the 
Chair on the question whether or not since the adoption of that 
rule this matter as unfinished business goes over to next 
Wednesday or can be considered to-day. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, when this rule was presented to 
the House for its adoption it was said: 

We provide that at the end of the second Calendar 1 un- 
less the previous question has been ordered, the committee shall lose 
the right to consider another bill until all the committees have been 
called again in their turn, unless the House by a two-thirds vote de- 
cides to take up for further consideration upon the next su 
Calendar Wednesday the bill which was under consideration. 

So I think there was no question in the Committee on Rules 
that it was the intention of the committee to leave it as it was 
with reference to the effect of the previous question. I do not 
think the rule had any effect upon that at all. The whole de- 
bate was along that line. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the new rule the House is 
not limited to the consideration of a bill on two Calendar 
Wednesdays, 

Mr. HARRISON. It is unless two-thirds of the membership 
yote to the contrary. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Or unless the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that does not change the status of any- 
thing, except that it requires a two-thirds vote. A majority at 
any time can refuse to consider a bill at all on Calendar Wednes- 
day. The only distinction that the rule makes is that now it 
requires a motion and a two-thirds vote. I can not see why it 
has any effect whatever upon the question as to whether, the 
previous question being ordered, the matter comes up the next 
day. I can recall no case—although there may be one, where, 
when the previous question has been ordered, which means 
that the House shall vote at once upon the proposition—which 
holds anything except that it comes up automatically as the 
unfinished business. 


[Mr. HOWARD addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, the Rrconb shows, on page 5918, 
the following: 

Mr. Lever. I ask unanimous corsent, Mr. Speaker, that general de- 
bate on this bill be limited to eight hours, four hours to be controlled 
by myself and four hours by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Then some discussion took place, and finally I submitted an- 
other request, which the Speaker stated for me, and which 
will be found on page 5918 of the RECORD: 

The Spraker. That when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn 
o'clock a. m., and that the gentleman from 
Lever] control halt the time and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. control the other half. Is there objection? 

The SPEAKER. That reduces itself at last to a unanimous 
consent to meet at 11 o’clock, and of course that is subject to all 
of the rules of the House. 

Mr. MANN. And in addition to that, Mr. Speaker, there was 
n request submitted that general debate on the Agricultural bill 
should cease with the adjournment to-night. I objected to that 
because I said that no one knows what will be up on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. All of these agreements are made subject to 
the general rules and practice of the House. A Member might 
rise to n question of personal privilege which might take the 
entire day, and no Speaker would be justified in ruling that out. 

As far as this other matter is concerned, it has been held, 
and properly I think, that where the previous question is ordered 
on a bill on Wednesday it is unfinished business on the next 
legislative day, whatever it happens to be. The office of the pre- 
vious question is to put an end to the debate. Members get tired 


and they want to stop speech making. That is exactly what the | 
previous question is. The House deliberately by a large ma- 


jority yesterday adopted the previous question. 


As far as the change in the rules is concerned, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] is exactly right about it. The rule 


Says: 


Provided, That not more than two hours of general debate shall be 


sickens on any measure called up on Calendar Wednesda 

bate must be confined to the subject matter of the bill, the 
divided between those for and 

x at whenever any committee sba 

days it shall not be in order, unless the House b; 


othe: 


inst th 


called up by such committee, unless the previous 
cceeding Wednesday until the other com- 
mittees have been called in their turn under this rule, 
That does not change the rule as to the previous question. 
The reason that the change in the rule was adopted was that 
while Calendar Wednesday was established with the very best 
intentions in the world, either purposely or accidentally, it came 
to be a sort of hindrance to business rather than for the promo- 
tion of business. So, after a good deal of private conference | 
between gentlemen who are interested in matters of this sort, | 
the Committee on Rules brought in the rule limiting general 
debate on any bill on Calendar Wednesday to two hours, ang 
confining it to the subject matter of the bill. The point of order 
is overruled, and the Clerk will report the bill by title. 


ordered thereon, upon any su 


The Clerk read as follows: 


and all 
me to be 


e bill: Provided fur- 
have occupied two Wednes- 
a two-thirds vote shall 
determine, to consider any unfinished business previously 


uestion had been 


r bill (H. R. 4678) incorporating the American Academy of Arts aad 
ers. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the pending amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


member on a 


ment. 


autho 


to appoint one 


board of control of said corporation, and his successor and 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) there were 27 ayes and 83 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading 


of the Senate bill. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 


the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was being taken when Mr. 


manded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 96, 
answered“ present 8, not voting 118, as follows: 


YEAS—211. 
Abercrombie Dempsey Helvering 
Adair Denison Hernandez 
Adamson Dillon Hinds 
exander Dixon Holland 
Ashbrook ing rth 
Austin Doolittle Hood 
Ayres Dunn II 
Barkley er Hull, Iowa 
Barnhart ston Husted 
Beakes Esch Hutchinson 
Britt Estopinal Igoe 
Britten Evans Johnson, Ky. 
Browne Farley Johnson, S. Dak. 
Browning Ferris Johnson, Wash. 
Fess Kahn 
Butler Flood 
Caldwell Flynn Keister 
Campbell Fordney Kelley 
Cannon Foss Kennedy, Iowa 
Capstick Frear Kennedy, 
Carew Freeman King 
Carlin Fuller Kon 
Carter, Mass. Gallagher Kreider 
Carter, Okla. Gandy Lafean 
Cary Jard La Follette 
rles Gillett Lesher 
Chiperfield Glass Lever 
urch Glynn Lieb 
Clark, Fla. Graham Lindbergh 
Conry Gray, N. J. Linthicum 
Cooper, Ohio Green, Iowa London 
r, Wis. Greene, ene 
Cople: Greene, Vt. Low 
Costello Gre: McArthur 
Cox Gri McCulloch 
0 Hadle MeDermott 
Dale, Vt. McFadden 
Dallinger Hamilton, Mich. MeGillicuddy 
Danforth Hamilton, N.Y. McKellar 
TOW Hastings McKenzie 
Davis, Minn, Hawley McKinley 


BARNHART dle- 


McLaughlin 
Madden 


Ricketts 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rogers 
Rowe 
Rowland 
Sanford 
unders 


Schal! 
Scott, Mich. 
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Sells Snell Tague Watson, Pa. Mr. Hursert with Mr. Meeker. 


Sherwood Snyder Talbott Watson, Va. Mr. BRUCKNER with Mr. HASKEL 
Shouse Sparkman Temple Webb a 2 * 
Slegel See Tlliman Wheeler Mr. Dupré with Mr. Bralxs. 
pret i Hts or 5 — fate 5 Shia Mr. Hay with Mr. PARKER of New York, 
nno 821 ene, Nehx, e 1 355 Mr. Eacan with Mr. GARLAND. 
Slayden Sterlin. Tinkham Wilson, Ill, N 
Small Stone MORAR Winslow Mr, Coapy with Mr. HEATON. 
Pinch, Idaho Bollowsy à Volstead Wood, a Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
mith, Mich. Jutherlan as oods, Mr. Harr with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
3 £ , N. Dak, x 
soe mene 8 pan TORE, Mr, — W of Michigan. 
NAYS—96. r. DECKER W. Mr. MCCRACREN. 
Alken Davenport Hensley Rouse Mr. Errzanarp with Mr. BENNET. 
Anon Davis, ex. Howard maker) Mr. Younc of Texas with Mr. NELSON. 
nderson owe: Mr. McCrrxtic with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania 
Russell, Mo. 5 S 
Bell“ aaa Hull. Teun, Shackieford Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. Powers. 
Black Dill ne Jacoway 5 Mr. Oclxsnx with Mr. VARE. 
mon ughton games Mr. Murray with Mr. Hicks 
Booher Keati Sisson = 2 
Borland Elivcorth Kinche oe Sloan Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Buchanan, Tex. 8 iat a A 1 Mr. Suuxzus with Mr. EDMONDS. 
* oster — 4 Mr. OLIVER with Mr. Treapway, 
Byrnes, S. C. Garner McLemore Steele, Pa. : x Aoo 
9 Garrett Mays Stephens, Tex. Mr. Stour with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Candler; Miss. Godwin, N. C. eos a 8 Mr. VENABLE with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
£ RR Mr. Pou with Mr. STAFFORD. 
Carawa Gray, Ala. Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Ark. 
Cline as Gray, Ind. Nolan Taylor, Colo. Mr. Scurry with Mr. RODENBERG, 
pe. Hamlin ark ase 4 Mr. Sears with Mr. GooD. 
ne 2 Mr. WALKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio | 
1 1 Tribb $ e 
a pgs: Harrison Hrena VINNAN Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. MONDELL. 
Crosser Mellin Rayburn 8 Mr. WATKINS with Mr. Parker of New Jersey. 
Galop B Reil 9 Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired, but I desire the 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "— Recorp to show that I am present. 
5 so The name of Mr. Epwarps was called, and he answered 
Edwards Humphrey, Wash. Mudd Page, N. C, ~ An < - „ 
Fields Kinkaid North Rauch Present. 
NOT VOTING—118. Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
Allen Fitzgerald Langley Pou with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrison. I voted 
2 8 poe Foppa “yen.” I desire to change my vote and answer “ present.” 
9 1 r, P 
Bacharach Caninas Lewi Rodenber The name of Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington was called, and 
Barchfeld Garland Liebel Russell, Ohiv he answered “ Present. 
2 gone 7 E ee The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Bruder Ne . cally On motion of Mr. StaypvEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
Brumbaugh Griest Loft ars which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
1 a eigen! Meclintic Smith, N. Y AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILI. 
urne ar ntic 0 . 1 A ve 
au ieren 1 Saona, Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | 
Chandler, N. Y. Hay Meeker Stephens, Miss. itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 
988 ae ö ——.— — Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12717, the | 
Cooper W. Va llenry Morgan, La. Sumners Agricultural appropriation bill. | 
AAD N. Y. Hias 5 awit The motion was agreed to. 
cr SIERE readway Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
8 Powod riata 8 * DI = the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
Driscoll Houston Nelson Venable sideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. HAs- 
Drukker 1 Sites nae Mich. aaike trx in the chair. 
Dupré nee 9 Williams, W. E. Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
Eagle i — 205 poy A 9 — Fla tleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 
Edmonds settmer arrer, Rigs vison Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, William Peters Hepburn was 
pai Ke Oae DUKETA: L Ret born in Columbiana County, Ohio, November 4, 1833. He died 
Farr Kitchin Porter at Clarinda, his Iowa home, February 7, 1916. It is the custom 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. WX. Erza WILLIAus with Mr. GRIEST. 


Mr. Epwarps with Mr. Stur. 
Mr. Houston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
Mr. PATTEN with Mr. FARCHILD, 
Mr. Morrtson with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


Mr. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. KI N RAID. 
Mr. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. SWIFT. 


Mr. HILLianp with Mr. EMERSON. 
Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. FARR. 
Mr. Bournerr with Mr. COLEMAN. 


Mr. Lewis with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 


Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Mupp (ending Apr. 15). 


Mr. Sasatu with Mr. NORTH. 


Mr. McAnprews with Mr. HILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. Moni. 


Mr. DRISCOLL with Mr. GOULD. 
Mr. Krrehix with Mr. STINESS. 


Mr. Dewatt with Mr. Focur. 
Mr. LIEBEL with Mr. Mooney. 


Mr. ASWELL with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. BACHARACH. 


Mr. Lazaro with Mr. 


BARCHFELD. 


Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Hopwoop, 
Mr. Huswpnreys of Mississippi with Mr. PORTER. 


of the House of Representatives to set aside a special day for 
memorial services in honor of those who die while yet they are 
our associates. I am not justified in asking that this be done 
in honor of Col. Hepburn, who was not a Member of Congress 
at the time of his death. Yet, in view of the fact that for 22 
years he was a Member of this House, that for 12 years he was 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
and that his name is associated with much of the most impor- 
tant legislation of recent years, I believe I am justified in ask- 
ing that the House for a brief period shall lay aside its business 
to consider with me the life and public service of this really 
great leader and statesman. 
EARLY LIFE. 


Mr. Hepburn’s father died before he was born. His mother 
was a strong and capable woman, whose Christian character 
and resolute virtues were impressed on her son in double 
measure during his childhood and youth. When he was 8 
years old the family moved to Iowa and settled on a farm near 
Iowa City. He attended the publie schools and early developed 
a quenchless thirst for knowledge. An invaluable part of his 
education was the four years he spent as an assistant in a 
printing office. Mr. Hepburn early determined upon the law 
as his profession, and his reading and thinking were continually 
influenced by that ambition. He began his study of the law in 
an office in Iowa City, and when an opportunity offered went 
to Chicago, where he finished his studies, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1854, before he had attained his majority. 

In 1855 Mr. Hepburn was married to Melvina A. Morseman, 
who survives him. Their married life of over 60 years was 
beautiful in its mutual devotion and constancy, The bride of 
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his youth was to him through all those years the constant 
object of his thought and care, with a respect and confidence 
more sacred and profound in silvered age than even in the 


springtide of their earlier years. Mrs. Hepburn was through- 
out all the long period of their married life the confidant, 
adviser, and efficient helper of her husband. In his campaigns, 
at Washington, and in the multiplied activities of his public 
career she was his constant companion and assistant. Never 
was the unity, the harmony, and the purity of the American 
home more beautifully exemplified than in the home life of 
Mr, Hepburn and his wife. 
AS A LAWYER, 

It is needless to say that Mr. Hepburn was a poor boy. He 
earned his education and made his way unaided almost from 
childhood. When he returned from Chicago, after his admis- 
sion to the bar, he was compelled to accept a place as assistant 
in the office of the clerk of the district court. Soon he was able 
to move to Marshalltown,’ where he began his career as a 
lawyer. He was elected county attorney of Marshall County, 
then clerk of the House of Representatives of Iowa, then dis- 
trict attorney of the eleventh judicial district, comprising sev- 
eral counties. This position he resigned in 1861 to enlist in the 
Army. 

After the war he established a new home at Clarinda, which 
remained his Iowa residence until his death. There he resumed 
the practice of law. He soon rose to distinction in the practice 
of his profession and was recognized as one of the leading law- 
yers of the State. He had a remarkable power of analysis, and 
seemed to know infallibly the strong and weak points of a case. 
He had that rare power of graphic presentation which held the 
attention of court and jury and made his powerful and con- 
vincing appeal irresistible. As an advocate Mr. Hepburn held a 
high place among the greatest lawyers of his time. 

AS A BOLDIER. 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. Hepburn resigned his posi- 
tion as district attorney. Securing a horse, he rode from Mar- 
shalltown to Iowa City, and obtained from Gov. Kirkwood 
authority to raise a company. This he did and was elected its 
captain. His company was enrolled as Company B, Second Iowa 
Cavalry. Capt. Hepburn was soon promoted to the rank of 
major and placed in command of the second battalion of his 
regiment. In that position he greatly distinguished himself at 
the Battle of Corinth. In the same year he was placed on the 
staff of Gen. Sheridan, and later upon that of Gen. Rosecrans, 
serving with him during all the time Rosecrans was in com- 
mand of the Army of the Cumberland. 

Afterwards he received a commission as lieutenant colonel 
and was placed in command of the second brigade, Cavalry 
division, of the Sixteenth Army Corps. His regiment was 
mustered out at the expiration of his term of enlistment, but he 
reenlisted and remained in command of a provisional Cavalry 
regiment until the close of the war. 

Col. Hepburn was justly proud of his army record and re- 
mained the steadfast friend of his soldier comrades all his life. 
While in Congress he was always an advocate of liberal pen- 
sions, and was considered the special champion of the veterans 
en the floor of the House. His denunciations of those who 
sought to belittle or discredit the service and sacrifice of the 
“boys in blue” are still remembered for their bitterness and 
power, 

IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

It was inevitable that one so richly endowed should soon seek 
and find a place in publie life; and so it was that after a few 
years of active practice of his profession, following his return 
from the South, he actively entered politics. He became a can- 
didate for Congress in 1880, contesting for the nomination 
against the incumbent from his district, Col. Sapp, of Council 
Bluffs. The contest was a memorable one. The convention 
balloted for three days without result, and then took a recess of 
four days. Balloting was then resumed, and after two days more 
of struggle Col. Hepburn was nominated on the three hundred 
and eighty-fifth ballot. He was elected and served in the Forty- 
seventh, Forty-eighth, and Forty-ninth Congresses. He was 
then defeated by Maj. Anderson, who was succeeded for two 
terms by Hon. James P. Flick. Col. Hepburn was then reelected 
to the Fifty-third and to each succeeding Congress up to and 
including the Sixtieth. 

He was thirteen times the nominee of his party, in most in- 
stances ‘with little or no opposition. 

In Congress Col. Hepburn’s career was brilliant and distin- 


guished, Wisely he held aloof from active participation until 
he was thoroughly at home and familiar with the practice and 
procedure of the House. He grew steadily in power and in- 
fluence until he became a distinguished figure, with a place 
among the half dozen leaders of the House. As a debater he was 


not surpassed, if, Indeed, he was equaled, on either side. He had 
a superb equipment, a commanding presence, a resonant and 
pleasing voice, an extensive and unique vocabulary. He was 
thoroughly at home, fearless, and stimulated with the joy of con- 
flict. Members now in the House recall the thrilling encounters 
in which he took part as among the red-letter days of the House. 

But it was not only as a debater that Col. Hepburn excelled. 
He was a constructive statesman. He served as chairman of 
that great committee, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, during the years when some of the most important and 
benificent legislation of modern times was enacted. He served 
all through both the McKinley and Roosevelt administrations. 
Especially during the stormy years when Roosevelt was pressing 
his reform legislation, Col. Hepburn was his able and efficient 
helper in the House. President Roosevelt declared the Fifty- 
ninth Congress would be memorable in history because of its 
constructive legislation. Of the five great acts on which that 
statement was based, four came from Col. Hepburn's committee, 
and of three of them—the Hepburn rate law, the pure-food act, 
and the public health act—Col. Hepburn was himself the author. 
He introduced the Nicaragua canal bill, which was the precursor 
of the Panama Canal act. He also introduced bills, which be- 
came laws, providing for safety appliances for railroads, for 
the Marine Hospital Service, and other legislation of similar 
character. 

Col. Hepburn was regarded as a conservative. He acquired 
that reputation because of his tenacious adherence to his set- 
tled beliefs. But he was independent in thought, and a real 
reformer in action, He was the first “ insurgent” against the 
old rules of the House. At the commencement of each Con- 
gress Col. Hepburn made a fight against the rules giving the 
Speaker what he regarded as dangerous powers. Afterwards 
enough joined him to repeal the old rules, until now the 
Speaker is shorn of excessive power. Col. Hepburn years ago 
began fighting each river and harbor bill because of its “ pork- 
barrel” provisions. Members still recall how he ridiculed ap- 
propriations for the improvement of creeks and inlets that had 
no place on the map, and how he convulsed the House describ- 
ing the difficulties with which an appropriation would try to 
catch up with the devious wanderings and bewildering changes 
in the course of the Missouri. 

AN HEROIC FIGURE, 


Col. Hepburn was a heroic figure. He belonged to a heroic 
age. He came to Iowa while it was yet a Territory, five years 
before it became a State. He knew and became a part of the 
pioneer life of the West. The pioneer has been more than any 
other the true, distinctive type of American manhood. In the 
pioneer were combined all those forces which subjugated n 
continent. Prof. Bryce truly said, “'The West is the most 
American part of America.” The westerner is the impelling, 
uggressive, dominating element in the development of our 
national life. 

Graduating from such a school as this in his early manhood, 
Col. Hepburn entered upon the heroic age of American history, 
the Civil War period. Men grew larger in that atmosphere. 
Provincialism died in the contemplation of the danger of losing 
and the blessing of keeping a united Nation. The Union, one 
and indivisible, enlarged the American vision to continental 
proportions. To the westerner this idea had an especial up- 
peal. From his outlook of boundless prairies, with their limit- 
less vistas, he could comprehend more easily than others the 
value of a great Nation. And so it was not strange that Iowu, 
with a population of but 600,000, should send 80,000 volunteers 
to the defense of the Union. This was one-half her entire aduit 
male population. It was 70 per cent of those subject to military 
duty. It constitutes n record of heroism and devotion un- 
equaled even in our own proud history. 

Col. Hepburn was a typical representative of that period, 
stalwart, heroic, titanic. There was nothing little about him, 
either physically or mentally. He was intolerant of the nar- 
row view. He had no patience with the meannesses of life. 
He could not abide that attitude of mind which has no outlook 
higher than personal advantage. He was subject to easy dis- 
paragement because he was contemptuous of criticism. He 
suffered defeat rather than subject himself to the humiliation 
of an explanation. He had none of the arts of the demagogue. 
If men supported him, it was because of his sterling worth, 
and not because of any servile appeal or pretended favor. He 
would not 

Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

To his party, to his country, to his own convictions he was 
ever loyal, not passively but devotedly, heroically, passionntely 
loyal. He was a soldier; but he was not a mercenary, he was 
a volunteer. He was a fighter; but he was not a duelist, he 
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was a champion. He was typical of his age. As such he will 
linger in our memory, an heroic figure, pionees, soldier, states- 
man. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

M.. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, about a year ago I discussed 
here the attitude of the President toward the merit system as 
disclosed by the Executive orders which he had issued waiving 
the regular requirements of the civil-service rules in individual 
cases and making appointments to office in disregard of those 
requirements. It has always been recognized that the Presi- 
dent should have this power to set aside the regular rules and 
requirements of the civil service, because there might occasion- 
ally avise emergencies when special services were required 
which the regular routine of the civil-service rules would not 
secure, but the spirit of the civil-service law demands that these 
exceptions shall be made only when the interest of the Govern- 
ment requires it, and that they shall not be made for the pur- 
pose of promoting personal or political favoritism. 

President Wilson, both before his election and since, has fre- 
quently proclaimed that he was a sincere advocate of the merit 
system. It seemed to me his conduct in the first two years of 
his office was greatly at variance with his professions. I have 
recently been to the Civil Service Commission and looked up his 
record for the past year, and regret to say that it but confirms 
the impression created by the previous two years. As the 
ciyil-service rules become more and more established as part 
of our system of Government, and as they become more and 
more understood and respected by the voters as the best de- 
fense against political favoritism, one would naturally expect 
that the exceptions created by Executive order would steadily 
diminish. That there will occasionally be cases where a Presi- 
dent, with the purest and best motives, might think it wise to 
except individuals from the regular method of entrance to the 
service, I readily admit. 

President Roosevelt inaugurated the custom that when any 
one requested him to waive the civil-service requirement in 
order to give a person an appointment the matter should be 
referred to the Civil Service Commission, and they should report 
upon the wisdem of the action. That, it seems to me, was a 
very sensible and disinterested innovation. The Civil Service 
Commission in such a case would be expected to sit as a 
judicial bedy, uninfluenced by political or partisan views, and 
making its conclusions simply for the good of the service, and 
it seems to me the report of that commission ought to be con- 
clusive to a President who wished to act for the country at 
large and not for his own personal or political gain. And it 
seems to me the genuineness of a President’s devotion to the 
merit system could be very well measured by his acceptance or 
rejection of the recommendations of the commission in such 
cases. 

Last year I discussed this subject in the House. I found 
then that in the first two years of his administration President 
Wilson had authorized 137 personal appointments by Executive 
orders. which waived the requirements of the civil service. In 
all except 18 of those 137 he first requested the judgment of 
the Civil Service Commission. When he or any other President 
authorizes an appointment without submitting the question. to 
the commission, I assume that he does it because he has made 
up his. mind to make that appointment, thinks the Civil Service 
Commission would not approve it, and so prefers to do. it 
against their unexpressed rather than against their recorded 
opposition. 

Subtracting those 18, it leaves 119 cases which President 
Wilson submitted to the Civil Service Commission.. Of those 
119, 41 were approved by the Civil Service Commission, and 
of those cases I have no criticism. While the judgment of the 
commission has not always agreed with mine, yet I give them 
credit for honest and impartial investigation and decision, 
although they owe their positions to the present President, who 
did not follow the example of his Republican predecessors, but 
for the first time allowed partisanship to determine his appoint- 
ments, removing two of the members whom he found in office. 
Ali through the administrations of President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Taft the board consisted of two Democrats and one Repub- 
lican. As soon as President Wilson came into power he removed 
the Republican and appointed a Progressive, recommended by 
the Progressive Senator who was his most faithful supporter in 
the Senate, so that the beard has been constituted ever since of 
two Democrats and one Progressive. The law forbids that all 
three shall belong to the same political party. 

E compared lust year the number of the Executive orders is- 
sued by President Wilson during the first two years of his 


administration with the Executive orders made by President 


Taft during the same period of his administration, and found 


that there were 77 exceptions by President-Taft as against the 
187 by President Wilson. President Wilson appointed 18 with- 
out referring them to the commission at all. President Taft 
appointed 11. I assume that all those were cases where both 
Presidents knew that the commission would not approve their 
action, and I think they all deserve criticism and were flagrant 
departures from the principles ef the merit system. Of the 
119 cases which President Wilson referred to the Civil Service 
Commission 41 were approved by them. Of President Taft's 66, 
65. were approved by the Civil Service Commission. Against 
those appointments. I have no criticism. President Wilson ap- 
pointed 78 men against the judgment of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, while President Taft only appointed 1 against their 
recommendation, so the relative figures are 78 to 1. Perhaps 
that measures fairly their relative faithfulness to the merit 
system. 

Now, in the past year, from February 25, 1915, when my inves- 
tigation last year ended, to April 1, I find President Wilson has 
authorized 104 appointments without regard to the civil-service 
rules. Of those, 20 were appointed without at all requesting the 
judgment of the Civil Service Commission. I assume that those 
were not referred because the President knew that the Civil 
Service Commission would disapprove the appointments. Tn- 
deed, in 6 of those 20 cases the Civil Service Commission hud 
already disapproved exactly similar requests, so that their posi- 
tion was known. ‘Therefore, in those 20 cases he was acting in 
intentional opposition to the judgment of the commission, 

Of the remaining S4 eases, 22 were approved by the Civil 
Service Commission, and while my opinion did not always coin- 
cide with that of the commission, yet against those appointments 
I make no criticism. I believe the commission intended to be 
impartial and fair, and I accept their conclusion as correct. 

In the other 62 cases the Civil Service Commission, the Presi- 
dent's own board, advised against the appointments; and yet, 
notwithstanding such objection, the President made the appoint- 
ments. So the record for this year stands 22 appointments made 
with the approval of the commission, 20 made without any ref- 
erence to the commission, and 62 made against the advice of the 
commission, so that in the case of 104 persons for whose appoint- 
ment to office the civil-service rules were abrogated, only 22 of 
them were made with the concurrence of the commission, and all 
the rest may fairly be assumed to have been made from motives 
of political or personal favoritism. It does not seem to me that 
is a record which is creditable to any man who claims to be a 
supporter of the merit system. 

I looked up the record of the corresponding year in the Taft 
administration, to make the comparison as I did last year, and 
T find there were 56 cases in which the civil-service rules were 
waived. Of those, 38 were approved by the commission and 17 
were made against the recommendations of the commission, and 
only 1 was made without reference to the commission. So the 
comparison is as follows: President Taft made 56 excep- 
tions, 38 with the approval of the commission and 18 against 
the opinion of the commission. President Wilson made 104 
appointments, 22 with the approval of the commission and 82 
against the opinion of the commission. President Taft yielded 
to the politicians and abandoned civil-service principles in one- 
third of the cases. President Wilson was faithless to his civil- 
service professions in four-fifths of the cases and abided by 
the recommendaton of his commission in only one-fifth of the 
cases. 

It would seem to me that the wisest as well as the easiest 
course: for a President would be to abide unchangeably by the 
advice of the commission. When a politician came to him seek- 
ing to have the civil-service rules waived, so that he could be 
appointed to a classified office, the President might easily say: 
“You can submit your case to the Civil Service Commission, and 
if you ean get them to approve it I will be glad to give you 
the place, but I will not do it without their approval.” But 
apparently the political exigencies of this administration have 
not allowed that course to be followed, and the President has 
S2 times disregarded the opinion of his own commission. 

The commission in their report give a very brief statement 
of the reasons given for the action in each case, and in many 
of them you ean: read between the lines and appreciate how pre- 
posterous it was that the rules should be waived in order that 
the services of these men might be secured. 

For instance, the Postmaster General wished to have two un- 
classified laborers admitted to the classified service although 
they were not eligible, and so at the request of the Postmaster 
General the President waived the requirements of the rules, be- 
cause the Postmaster General stated— 


That these men were highly desirabie, entirely trustworthy, and 
had rendered excellent service, having been directly conm with 
the office of the Postmaster General since the beginning of the present 
administration, 
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The fact that the, Postmaster General had brought in with 
him two good men and had kept them in direct connection with 
his office was apparently sufficient reason to have the rules of 
the civil-service law set aside so that his proteges might get 
permanent appointments. It is needless to say that the Civil 
Service Commission was not convinced by this statement and 
did not approve the appointments. 

In another case a lady was authorized to be appointed in the 
Immigration Service without reference to the civil-service rules, 
and there the Secretary stated that this lady “had peculiar 
qualifications, and it was deemed advisable to have a woman of 
high character and sympathetic initiative.” If “sympthetic in- 
itlative“ is to become one of the feminine qualifications for 
appointment to office, the civil-service examinations ought to be 
radically changed. In this case, too, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, of course, did not recommend the appointment. 

In another case in the Post Office Department the statement 
was that the “postmaster is personally acquainted with the 
gentleman and feels that he is mentally and physically capable 
of performing with satisfaction and efficiency the duties.” I can 
think of no case where a person who wanted to give a man an 
appointment would not make that general statement, but the 
President, against the advice of the commission, seemed to 
think that was sufficient reason to justify the setting aside of 
the rules. 

In another case a man had been in the Railway Mail Service 
for 20 years, beginning in 1882, when he resigned with a “ fair 
record.” He was reappointed to the Railway Mail Service. He 
can no longer be a young man, for it is 34 years since he first 
entered the Railway Mail Service, which is supposed above all 
others to need young men; but he was a son of Gen. Houston, a 
‘Texas hero, and so he was permitted to be reappointed, and to 
my surprise the Civil Service Commission offered no objection 
to the recommendation of the Postmaster General. I appre- 
ciate and sympathize with the warm regard Texans have for 
the memory of Gen. Houston, but I do not think that is sufficient 
reason for them to load his son in his old age upon a branch of 
the national service where young men are particularly needed. 

In another case a man was appointed law clerk in the office 
of the Solicitor of the Treasury, upon the statement of the 
Attorney General that “the relationship existing between the 
solicitor and the man holding this position is quite confidential ; 
that the duties of the office require a man of considerable ex- 
perience as a lawyer,” and so forth. The President was pru- 
dent enough in this case not even to venture to ask the opinion 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

Then a lady was appointed in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce because the Acting Secretary vouched for 
“her unusual efficiency and ability as a stenographer and type- 
writer and the exceptional aptitude she has shown.” If the head 
of a bureau can get every young lady he wishes by simply 
saying that she has unusual efficiency and ability as a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter and exceptional aptitude for the work he 
wishes her to perform, the civil-service laws might as well be 
repealed at once. 

It seems to me that the cases show a deplorable laxity and 
easy willingness to oblige applicants, an introduction of favor- 
itism and personal influence which the civil-service laws and 
rules were intended to prevent and which is inconsistent with 
the professions of a believer in the civil-service principles, 

I remember that during President Roosevelt’s administration 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] criticized him severely 
for issuing some of these Executive orders allowing personal 
appointments without regard to the civil-service rules. That 
was before he had inaugurated the custom of referring such 
eases to the Civil Service Commission for report. Perhaps Mr. 
Hay’s criticism showed the need of some such impartial tribunal, 
and so was the indirect cause of that innovation. If so, it had 
n more valuable result than most congressional speeches. At 
that time it was difficult to judge fairly what exceptions had 
been made for the good of the service and what exceptions were 
made from personal or political favoritism. Now the judgment 
of the Civil Service Commission supplies for us a standard. Mr, 
Hay, criticizing President Roosevelt, said: 

Whenever he suspends a rule of the civil service he violates principles 
which he himself has enunciated, 

I am not as severe a critic as Mr. Hay, because I recognize 
that some exceptions may be desirable for the good of the service, 
and so are no violations of civil-service principles. But when 
President Wilson suspends the rules against the advice of his 
own Civil Service Commission it seems to me Mr. Hay’s criti- 
cism is exactly applicable. The President has at different times 
declared hmself in favor of the merit system. Even at the mo- 
ment when he signed the bill which dealt the severest blow to 
the civil-service law it has ever received since it was enacted he 


said, as if conscious that his act needed some explanation and 
exculpation : 


My warm advocacy and support both of the principle and the bona fide 
practice of civil-service reform is known to the whole country. 


And yet, despite this public advertisement of his convic- 
tions, he continues year after year to authorize appointments 
which can not get the approval even of the Civil Service 
Commission which he himseif selected. In his first two years 
the commission acquiesced in 41 of the 137 exceptions which 
he made—less than a third. This year, out of 104 excep- 
tions which he has authorized, the commission has only ap- 
proved 22—about one-fifth. At this rate of progress, what can 
the spoilsman not expect during the next six months, when the 
pressure of the campaign becomes even more acute? And what 
has become of his “warm advocacy and support both of the 
principle and the bona fide practice of civil-service reform“? 

_ According to the standard set up by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay], the present honored chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, “ Whenever he suspends a rule of 
the civil service he violates principles which he himself has 
enunciated.” That has been done 104 times during the past 
year, and in 82 of those cases he acted in direct defiance of the 
opinion of the Civil Service Commission. In my judgment, that 
is not “ bona fide practice of civil-service reform.” 

I sincerely regret that the year’s record is so bad. When the 
President assumed office I had full confidence that the merit 
system would be upheld and promoted. I have no doubt now 
that the President at heart approves it. I can only conclude 
that the men and influences by which he is surrounded are 
stronger than his convictions, and that he yields his predilec- 
tions to party and personal pressure. But as long as four-fifths 
of his appointments are made directly against the advice of the 
Civil Service Commission I do not see how he can expect or 
receive the approval or support of civil-service reformers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. For a question. 

Mr. KAHN. Is it not a fact that President Wilson was at 
one time the president of the National Civil Service Reform 
League? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. He was vice president of that league 
and resigned it when he was nominated; but he resigned, say- 
ing that it did not at all indicate any lack of enthusiasm for 
the cause, and he has frequently asserted that in spite of his 
conduct in the cases I have enumerated. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BATLEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. EscH]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I purpose to devote the time allotted to me to 
a discussion of markets, especially as related to the live-stock 
industry. I have prepared a few charts or had them prepared 
by the department for the purpose of illustrating in concrete 
form the precarious condition of the live-stock industry in the 
United States at the present time. This great Committee on 
Agriculture has taken a very important step toward solving 
this problem, and I congratulate it and its worthy chairman, 
Mr. Lever, on the splendid progress so far made. 

Some three years ago this bill carried for the first time an 
appropriation for the establishment of a Bureau of Markets, 
and in my judgment it was the most important step in the 
development of agriculture since the department was organized. 
We have been devoting ourselves exclusively to an effort to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
paying no attention whatever to the finding of a market for 
that extra blade of grass. We now propose to find where to 
market the products we raise economically and profitably. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am curious to know what the gentleman’s 
opinion is as to what the duties of such a bureau would be; 
whether they would sell enttle or hogs or sheep or agricultural 
products, or whether they would simply accumulate information 
for selling and buying of them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. My idea is that this bureau 
will ascertain what the trouble is and offer suggestions: as to 
low to remedy it. We do not know exactly what the trouble is; 
that is, people generally do not know what the trouble is. Some 
of us think we know. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Certainly. = 

Mr. MADDEN. Some time since there was the creation of 
what was known as the Federal Trades Commission, and that 
commission was to have the power to remedy all the evils that 
human. flesh is heir to, in the business world, at least. Now, 
has not it the power, or would the bureau suggested by the gen- 
Ueman have a greater yer? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Well, I think it has the power 
te do many things, and it no doubt will exercise that power 
when it is thoroughly organized, in dealing with unfair trade 
conditions; but this bureau of markets is designed to locate the 
producer’s trouble and suggest how he can keep out of bank- 
ruptey. 

The live-stock industry, including the Industries based upon 
it. is greatest of all the great industries in the United States. 
About $14,000,060,000) is invested in it, and these charts show 
the live-stock supply has decreased enormously during the last 
15 years, which indicates most clearly that the trouble lies at the 
märkets: Good markets will increase the live-stock supply; poor 
markets will decrease the supply. That is a fundamental law. 
Then the question is what is the matter with our markets? 
The per capita meat supply of the United States was about 35 
per cent less in 1915 than in the year 1900. In other words, if 
each person had 100 pounds of meat in 1900, he would have only 
65 pounds in 1915. This is certainly an astounding situation 
and deserves the most careful consideration. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. MADDEN, and Mr. REAVIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the increase in cattle raising has 
not kept pace with the increase of our population? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is correct. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman expect it to do so? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Certainly; there is no reason 
on earth why it should not, and I purpose in my remarks to 
show why it has not increased in proportion to the population. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does not the gentleman think that the in- 
crease of the price of farm lands might have a good deal to do 
with the decrease of the production of meat and cattle? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It should have no effect in de- 
creasing the supply of cattle, but it would naturally make cat- 
tle raising more expensive. But the demand for meat is con- 
stantly going up and the supply of meat going down. If the 
price of beef cattle went up as the expense of production went 
up, the supply would naturally follow and there would be no 
shortage of cattle. The packers, however, have kept the price 
level so low that feeders in great numbers have quit the business. 
Not only has the price level been kept too low, but it has fluc- 
tuated violently, making the feeling business exceedingly haz- 
ardous. The price of land ought to have nothing to do with 
the supply of cattle if there were a free competitive market for 
the sale of the cattle, which, I regret to shy, does not exist. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman from Nebraska mean to 
leave the impression that there is an increase in cattle raising 
now over what it was 10 years ago? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No, indeed. Here is another 
chart that shows the condition of the live-stock industry. This 
chart shows the population of the United States in 1900 to be 
about 75,000,000, While our population has increased to over 
100,000,000 in 1915, the cattle, hog, und sheep supply has not kept 
pace with the growth in population. Hogs have increased only 
slightly, while sheep and cattle have decreased more than 


20,000,000 head, thus greatly reducing the per capita supply of 
meut in 1915 as compared with 1900. As stated before, the 
reduction in sheep and cattle amounts approximately to a loss 


in the per capita supply of 35 per cent. These are alarming 
figures. S 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that the laws 
which encourage the raising of live stock in other countries 
and admitting it free into the United States, has anything to 
do with the reduction in the number of cattle and hogs and 
sheep raised in the United States? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Not in the least, because at 
the present time and during the last two years we have had 
yery little importation of live stock, and during that time the 
price of fat cattle on the market has been so low that cattle 
feeders have suffered the greatest losses in the history of the 
industry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was interested in your illustra- 
tion on the map, and in your explanation where you stated that 
it showed the relative value of the different industries in the 
United States, while in the heading it reads, “ Per cent of dis- 
tribution.” What I should like to know is whether that shows 
the amount of distribution or the relative value of the product 
mentioned in the chart? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. This chart was prepared by 
the Census Bureau, and I assume it refers to the amount 
invested in these different industries. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to ask the gentleman whether his 
line on the chart, representing the gross number of cattle in 
this country for these different years, includes all kinds of 
cattle, beef cattle as well as dairy cattle? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. All kinds; yes, sir. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is aware, of course, that 
there has been an increase, a slight one, and not comparable 
with the increase in population, but a slight increase, in the 
amount of dairy steck in this country, so that the relative 
diminution in the supply of beef cattle is much greater than 
the aggregate would show? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BORLAND. In other words, the increase in dairy cattle 
has kept the supply of cattle from going down as rapidly as 
it would have gone down? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
correct. 

If I may proceed now for a few moments without interrup- 
tion 

Mr. FESS. One other question. 
number of cattle or is it the value? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. On the number. 

The live-stock industry falls naturally into two divisions, 
namely, production and distribution. On the one hand we have 
the growers and feeders who raise the cattle and finish them 
for the market, and on the other hand we have the distributors 
consisting of the packers and their vast machinery of distrib- 
uting the finished product through the various channels of trade 
to the consumers. On the one hand we have millions of pro- 
ducers seattered over a vast territory, isolated and practically 
unorganized, and on the other hand we have the great central 
markets to which the live stock from every section is shipped, 
owned largely and controlled absolutely by four or five great 
meat-packing concerns. The producers, unorganized, need help 
from the National Government; the packers, perfectly organized, 
need to be controlled by the National Government. 

Let us examine the situation briefly. Take a map of the 
United States and for the purpose of illustration draw a verticai 
line from the north boundary to the south boundary through 
the city of Chicago. Label the territory to the west of this 
vertical line the cattie country and the territory to the east of 
it the consumers’ country. Then draw lines out from the central 
market at Chicago to St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis, the secondary cattle markets. From these 
secondary markets extend these lines out into the cattle ranges 
of the West beyond the corn belt, and we have a map showing 
graphically how the cattle flow along these lines to the secondary 
and central market at Chicago: The lines showing the con- 
nection of this vast cattle country with the central market at 
Chicago do not mean that every animal passes through Chicago 
before the finished products gets to the consumer, but it does 
mean that practically every animal that moves in the interstate 
trade from any of these secondary cattle markets to the con- 
sumer has the price fixed upon it, indirectly if not directly. 
by the big four packers in Chicago. So for all practical pur- 
poses the map shows the cattle of all this great western country 
passing through the needle's eye, the stockyards in Chicago, 


I think the gentleman is 


Is this estimated on the 


to the consumers of the country, labeled and priced by four 
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packers. In passing through this central market the producer 
surrenders title to his live stock—sells it to the packer at the 
packer’s own price, because there are practically no other bid- 
ders for it. The packers dress the product and prepare it for 
the consumers and the lines radiating out from Chicago east- 
ward show how perfectly they distribute it. Their control of 
the price on the great bulk of the meat fixes the price on all of 
it, practically speaking. The very fact that this enormous 
volume of business is controlled by this market composed of 
not to exceed four or five men is, in my judgment, a most dan- 
gerous menace to the American people, because it places in 
the hands of these men absolute control of prices, with the 
result that they are destroying the cattle industry of the 
country. 
WHAT IS THE LIVE-STOCK MARKET? 

Let us look at this great central market at Chicago and see 
what it is. The cattle market consists of stockyards, terminal 
railroads, packing houses, banks and cattle loan companies, 
rendering plants, market papers, and many other interests, prac- 
tically all of which are owned or controlled by four packers, 
usually referred to as the“ Big Four ”—Swift, Armour, Cudahy, 
and Morris. Each week during the cattle season tens of thou- 
sands of cattle arrive at this market, to say nothing of other 
tens of thousands that arrive at the secondary markets, which are 
simply branches of the Chicago market, because the same pack- 
ers own the stockyards and packing plants and buy the great 
bulk of the cattle at each one of these markets. 

The bulk of these cattle that arrive during the week arrive 
on Monday and Wednesday. in such large numbers that the yards 
are congested, the railroads are congested, the commission men 
are on the run, and everybody is so hurried that there is no 
opportunity for very much dickering between the seller and 
the buyer. The producer who has cattle on the market is so 
harassed in getting them unloaded and into the yards, feeding 
and watering them, that he feels a sense of relief when a buyer 
comes along and gives him a bid of any kind. Of course it 
would make no difference how long he stayed there and dickered 
with the buyer of the packers, for he would get no more for 
them, because there is no one else to buy them. But the very 
fact that these cattle are crowded on the market on two days of 
the week in such numbers affords the packer an excuse for lower- 
ing the price. They can always say that the market is glutted, 
and that it is perfectly natural for an oversupply to cause a 
slump in the market. But the scarcity of beef cattle shows that 
there is not, nor never has been during the last 15 years, an 
oversupply of cattle on the market. 

THE GROWERS AND FEEDERS. 

As opposed to these packers we have the unorganized efforts 
of the growers and feeders to secure a price for their cattle 
that will enable them to stay in the business. The growers are 
not so distressed as are the feeders. The growers sell in a 
market where they have thousands of competitive buyers, but 
the feeders are compelled to sell in a market where they prac- 
tically have but one buyer, ‘because no one who has any under- 
standing of the method at all believes that the packers compete 
with each other. But even if they would compete, the fact 
that the feeder has only four channels through which he can sell 
his stock shows how limited is the competition. The growers 
are principally located in the range country; they keep the 
cattle on the range until they have had their growth, when the 
feeder in the corn belt must take them and finish them for mar- 
ket. There are few ranges that have grass sufliciently nutritive 
to produce good beef. Therefore the majority of these cattle are 
thin when they arrive at the market, and must be put in the 
feed yards of the corn belt and be fed corn and hay for several 
months before they are fit for choice beef. 

In the fall of the year, when the grass fails on the range, the 
mature cattle in countless numbers are shipped to the various 
stock markets, where the feeders gather by the thousands in 
person or through their commission men to buy them and take 
them back to their feed lots on the farms. This competition 
among the feeders is sufficient to furnish the growers a very 
satisfactory market. Keep in mind the distinction between the 
grower and the feeder. The grower must sell his cattle when 
they have matured, because after maturity they begin to de- 
teriorate in value, so when the grower unloads his cattle in the 
stockyards at the various markets the feeders are there to buy 
them, and they are immediately loaded on the train and shipped 
back into the corn belt, where they are fed for varying lengths 
of time, from two to six months, according to the condition of the 
cattle and the amount of feed available. 

A feeder is a farmer as a rule, and he must have cattle to 
consume the rough feed on his farm and his corn crop and for 
the fertilizer required to keep up his farm. Even if a farmer 
could sell his grain always at a fair price, he would still need 


to keep cattle to make farming profitable. So the feeder often 
buys these cattle at a price so high that it will be a bare chance 
if the operation will prove profitable. This is due to the com- 
petition among the feeders. They need the cattle. After his 
cattle are fat the feeder loads them on the train and sends 
them to his nearest market. When he gets there he finds that 
the market is off—it most always is—and he begins to figure 
out what he can do to protect himself. 

He finds that the offer made by the packers is so low his 
losses are going to be heavy on his year’s feeding. If he is an 
experienced feeder, however, he knows that he can not load 
these cattle on the train and pay a water-logged freight rate 
back to his feed yards and continue to feed them for a higher 
market, because he knows the expense of the operation would 
wipe out all of the possible increase that he might make should 
he strike a higher price level when he got them back to the mar- 
ket after paying another freight rate. If he happens to be on 
the Omaha market, for example, and was dissatisfied with the 
price offered, he might contemplate shipping them to Kansas 
City, Sioux City, St. Louis, or Chicago, but if he has a knowl- 
edge of the situation he will know that will not do him any 
good, because he will meet with the same buyers in all of these 
markets that he has met in Omaha. 

But if he happens not to know these facts and still refuses to 
take the offer made to him in Omaha for his stock, and decides 
to load and ship them to the Chicago market, he will find when 
he gets there that the offer that is made to him is less than the 
offer he had at Omaha. If he were able to get into the facts 
surrounding the situation, he would also find that the Omaha 
buyer had wired the Chicago buyer that a disgruntled feeder 
with a string of cattle was coming and to look out for him, and 
to teach him a lesson that he would not soon forget by paying 
him a price that would deal him a staggering loss. The facts 
have been well proven that this is literally what happens to a 
feeder who attempts to escape from the market which he first 
reaches. 

WIIERE GROWERS AND FEEDERS ARE TO BLAME. 


There are many other phases of the feeder situation that are 
exceedingly interesting and harassing. For example, in the 
good old days before the lure of the big markets was estab- 
lished the feeder bought his stock directly from the grower on the 
range as he should do now, but since the big markets have been 
established it is almost impossible to buy cattle on the range 
successfully, due to the disorganized condition of the feeders 
and growers and the misinformation that is being constantly 
distributed among them as to market conditions. The feeder 
now is compelled to go to the cattle market at Chicago, Sioux 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, or St. Joe, and other points for his 
thin cattle, which haye been shipped directly to these markets 
by the growers. The feeder buys these cattle and in many 
instances ships them back to his feed yards over the same road 
over which they came. 

I purposely traced some 3-year-old steers, fed in my home 
county, to see what had actually taken place in their transit 
from the range to the packer, and this is their life story: They 
were born on the range near North Platte, Nebr., some 300 miles 
west of Omaha. When they were 1 year old the grower found 
himself short of pasture, and he shipped them over the Union 
Pacific Railroad to the Omaha market. There a farmer bought 
them who lived near Kearney and shipped them back again 
some 250 miles over the same railroad to his pasture, where he 
kept them till they were 3 years old. He then shipped them 
over the same railroad again to Omaha, making the third trip 
over that road paying a high freight rate on a highly watered 
capitalization. At Omaha they were again sold, this time to a 
feeder at Central City, Nebr., on the same road, about 130 miles 
west of Omaha, who shipped them back the fourth time over 
the same road to the feed yards at Central City. After feeding 
them six months they were shipped over the same railroad again 
to the market at Omaha, where they were sold to the packers, 
dressed, and distributed to the people. 

These cattle paid five freight bills to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road before the packers got them. After the packers got them 
they paid another, as dressed meat, making six all told. They 
also paid five commission charges at the stock yards in Omaha. 
They paid yardage and feeding and handling five times on that 
market, and up to the time that they went to slaughter the 
feeder and the grower had to divide this expense between them- 
selves. This life history of that particular bunch of cattle 
shows a greater expense perhaps than the average, but it is 
safe to say that the average 3-year-old fat steer passes over the 
railroad three times before he reaches the packer, wlitch is con- 
clusive proof that some sort of a system of marketing should 
be adopted that would cut out these unnecessary bills of ex- 
pense. But the most discouraging thing is that after the 
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feeder has taken upon himself all the great expense burden 
that these cattle carry up to the time they Jeave his feed yards, 
and has added another big bill for feed and has shipped them 
to the packer for slaughter, he is confronted with a hopeless 
market where he receives practically only one bid for his stock. 
Of course, two or three packers may bid on his stuff, but any- 
one who is fit to go about without a guardian knows that these 
bids are not competitive. 

It is beyond the bounds of reason to believe that these four 
packers, who buy the bulk of the cattle that arrive at any and 
ali of these markets, are going to bid against one another and 
thereby run the price up when it is much simpler and easier 
for them to divide up the shipments among themselves accord- 
ing to their respective capacities for handling them and paying 
exactly what they please for them. If there is anyone so gulli- 
ble in the face of the evidence that is available on this subject 
as to believe that there is competition in the fat stock markets, 
he had better go into the feeding business and prove it. 

THE METHOD OF THE PACKERS. 


Several years ago the packers formed a National Packers’ As- 
sociation, which contemplated taking over the whole industry 
in one gigantic trust, but the courts dissolved the association. 
It is easy enough for the court to do that sort of a thing, but 
it is quite another thing to prevent the members of that asso- 
ciation, after they have been dissolved, from working in perfect 
harmony. That is exactly what the Big Four do now. They 
do just as they please. They work as one man. Each packer 
has his head buyer, and these head buyers find no difficulty in 
meeting often and understanding one another perfectly, because 
they all office in practically the same buildings. 

The stockyards are owned by the packers, The banks and 
cattle loan companies that loan money to the feeders are owned 
by the packers. The market papers which quote the prices are 
owned by the packers. They also own the rendering plants, and, 
for all practical purposes, they own the commission men. The 
commission men are absolutely dependent upon the packers. 
They are supposed to represent the feeders and growers, but, in 
view of the fact that they only have four buyers to whom to 
sell the cattle of their customers, it is evident that these buyers 
could neglect to make them an offer for their stock should they 
not be responsive to their suggestions. And if they can't get 
offers for their stock their country customers will quit them. 
So it necessarily follows that the commission men are helpless 
in the hands of the packers. The packers own the yards and 
therefore collect all of the charges for handling the cattle as 
they come in; collect high prices for the feed they use; make 
the feeders’ dependent upon the banks they own if they want 
to borrow money; make the market papers quote whatever 
prices they desire quoted for the purpose of influencing the 
movement of stock; take the dead cattle for practically nothing 
to their rendering plants; and, in fact, collect their toll off of 
every movement made by the feeder in the sale of his cattle to 
them. Not only do the packers own the yards, the terminal 
railroads, and other things referred to above, but they own all 
of the sites suitable for the location of packing plants, thus dis- 
couraging, if not making impossible, any new competition in 
the form of new packing houses. They control the situation so 
perfectly, and the industry is so splendidly organized, that com- 
petition has not only ceased to exist but is well-night impossible 
until the whole system of marketing is revolutionized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there anything to prevent anybody else 
buying these cattle except the four packers? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; there is. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Independent buyers have been 
driven out of the market as a result of the conditions I have 
just described. In the old days there were independent buyers 
seattered all over the East. They would go to Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, and other markets and buy whole train- 
leads of cattle and ship them to Buffalo and New York and 
other cities, and there slaughter them, independent of these 
Chicago packers. But now those buyers have practically all 
disappeared, and if there is any shipping of cattle East at all 
to amount to anything it is done by the packers themselves or 
through their allied agencies. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for another question? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman believe that if he went 
into any of these cattle markets and offered a better price he 
. would not get the cattle? 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Of course, I would get the 
cattle, but what would I do with them after I got them? 

Mr. MADDEN. Anybody could do it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; anybody could do it; but 
suppose you or anybody else would go to Chicago and buy a 
string of cattle. What would you do with them? 

Mr. MADDEN. Sell them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Whom would you sell them 
to? ‘There is only one outfit in this country competent and pre- 
pared to handle the cattle, and that outfit consists of the four 
big packers. All other effective competition has disappeared, 
bought out or driven out. These packers are competent to do 
the business efficiently, and if we could only get the producers 
organized as well we would make the packers pay a living price 
for the cattle they slaughter. 

In my opinion, legal action under the antitrust laws will get 
us nowhere, but a competing organization on the producers’ 
side will, with the result that the cattle supply will go up and 
the people will get cheaper meat. No law can ever prevent these 
four packers from having an understanding on prices. If Swift 
pays 7 cents for steers, no law can prevent Armour, Morris, and 
Cudahy from paying the same. 

Mr. MADDEN, There is not anything in the law to prevent 
anybody else from buying them, is there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Well, I will explain to the 
gentleman that these stockyards are owned by the packers 
themselves. They own the buildings; they own the entire equip- 
ment of every kind and character. They own the terminal rail- 
roads. I am speaking approximately. There are, of course, 
slight, trivial exceptions; but I am speaking of the rule. These 
are the things that enable them to fix the price, the things that 
control the product. That is what I am talking about, and not 
the incidents that have no influence on the market. Of course 
there is no law against it, nor is there a law against throwing 
money away. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
statement there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Well, I do not want the gentle- 
man to take all of my allotted time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to embarrass the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman does not cm- 
barrass me in the slightest degree. 

: Mr. MADDEN. I want to say, as to the Chicago Stock Yards, 
that they are not owned by the packers. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 
A gentleman who does not know anything more about the cattle 
markets than that had better never venture into the stockxurds. 
He is certain to be skinned if he does, because they know exactly 
how to do it there. [Laughter.] I do not mean to be disre- 
spectful to the gentleman. The Union Stock Yards are owned 
by the packers, and the records show the fact. They own also 
the Union Stock Yards in Omaha, in Kansas City, in all the 
centers where they pack beef. They own the stockyards, the 
buildings, the equipment, the banks, and everything. There is 
nothing around the market they do not own that is worth own- 
ing. That is the club they have used to throttle competition. 
Besides that advantage, they do handle business economically, 
which makes competition with them most difficult. The packing 
business is the most efficiently managed of all our industries; 
but they are ruining the live-stock growers, and something must 
be done to break their strangle hold. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Throughout Ohio, and also in Pennsylvania, there 
are a great many cattle feeders who go to Chicago and elsewhere 
to buy cattle that are not fat and bring them by the carload into 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and then feed them and ship them as 
corn-fed cattle. I have a good many people in my own immediate 
vicinity who do that. I would like to know how general that is. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is general, and they are the 
people who suffer more than the growers, and I will show you 
how they suffer more than the growers. Those growers are 
scattered all over the country, and, as I stated before, they are 
unorganized, and they ship their thin cattle to the secondary 
markets, into these stockyards owned by the packers, and they 


Will the gentleman allow me to make a short 


‘are sold there by the commission men. One of them is the dis- 


tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STEELE], who operates at 
Sioux City. The commission men sell those thin cattle back to 
people in the corn belt, whom the gentleman from Ohio has 
referred to now. In selling those cattle to the corn-belt farmers ` 
there are thousands of feeders competing for those cattle grown 
on the range, and the result is that the cattle grown on the range 
sell at a better price and at a more living price to the grower, 
because of this larger field of competition that is met with at 
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the central markets. Now, contrast that with what happens to 
the feeder after he has carried corn to cattle all winter in both 
sunshine and rain, mud and snow, and fattened those cattle 
and sent them to the central markets. When he gets there he 
has but four men to sell them to, and they have previously agreed 
on the price they will pay. Those feeders are like lambs led to 
the slaughter. Their doom is fixed in advance. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SLOAN. My colleague, in answer to the question sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], stated, if 
I understood him correctly, that there were not any cattle im- 
ported in this country very recently. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. During the last year, very few. 

Mr. SLOAN, During the last two or three or four years? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Now, I want to submit some figures. During 
the four years prior to October 3, 1915 

Mr. BORLAND. Why does the gentleman go back that far? 
Every ecattleman knows very well that when the troubles first 
broke out in Mexico there was a large importation of cattle 
from that country during the early stages of the revolution, 
and the figures which the gentleman is going to read, for four 
years, cover that rather extraordinary importation from Mexico, 
which has now practically ceased. 

Mr. SLOAN. During the last two years, then, if the gentle- 
man has no objection to that. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. No; I am glad to have the 
gentleman state the facts. 

Mr. SLOAN. During the last two years the importations of 
cattle into the United States were 1,321,293 head. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. And during the last year there 
was a decrease in importations of cattle of 193,687 head, and 
a decrease in fresh beef of 108,353,305 pounds. 

Mr. SLOAN. The recent importations have been less. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Notwithstanding the fact that 
importations of cattle fell off enormously, and our exports of 
meat increased, amounting to the equivalent of 560,000 head in 
this last year, these packers have paid 40 cents a hundred less 
for native steers than they did in 1914. If they had paid ac- 
cording to the decreased supply of cattle in the country, they 
should have paid, perhaps, a dollar a hundred more for the 
cattle that they bought this last year than “or the cattle which 
they purchased in 1914. 

The importation of cattle from Canada and Mexico was a 
great blessing to our producers, for they turned our grass that 
was going to waste into money. They cohsumed our corn and 
paid railroad freight, and furnished employment for thousands 
of our people. The gentlemen must appreciate that every head 
of live stock crossing the boundary into the United States left 
a trail of gold in every step of progress toward the consumers 
of meat. The pastures were comparatively empty and the 
cattle were needed, as I have shown, not by the hundred thou- 
sand, but by the millions to make up our live stock shortage. 
Our producers needed them and their passage through our 
pastures and feed lots, over railroads and through the packers 
was a profitable transaction. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In fixing the prices of meat in this 
country, has the gentleman taken into consideration the fact 
that the packers whom he speaks of as being centered in Chi- 
cago are conducting the large packing establishments in South 
America—in Uruguay and Argentina—and, while they are not 
shipping cattle up here, they are shipping millions of tons of 
dressed beef? Í 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will say to the gentleman 
that it is true that these very efficient packers to whom I have 
referred now control the South American cattle market. They 
are absolutely in control of it, just as they are in this country; 
and anybody, of course, knows that if they control the meat 
supply here, and the price of it, they are not going to ship any 
meat into this country that will in any way reduce the price 
of the product which they have to sell here. They are going 
to seek other markets as much as possible to get rid of the 
South American supply. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was in South America this last 
summer, and I went down on a 12,000-ton ship that carried 
frozen beef continually between South American and North 
American ports; and I do know that I came back on the same 
vessel and that it was loaded to its full capacity with refrig- 
erated beef for this country. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I have no doubt of that. I 
agree with the gentleman entirely, There haye been a few 


pounds per eapita shipped in; but the fact that a few cargoes 
of meat a year comes in does not mean that the price goes down 
as a result of these shipments into this country. What reason 
would these packers have for lowering the price of beef in 
this country simply because they imported some from South 
America? The proposition is absurd. The packers are not 
fools. They do not have to lower the price. Who can make 
them do it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. One more question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If we still had a protective tariff on 
the meat imported into this country, would not that prohibit 
them from shipping it in here, or at least make these packers 
contribute to the support of the Government to that extent? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It would not have a particle 
of effect, except to reduce our meat supply, unless the tariff 
kept out importations. In the first place they would not bring 
this beef here unless there was a local condition where they 
could use it to advantage. They do not bring it here for the 
purpose of lowering the price. That idea is repugnant to 
their plans. They control both meat supply and price. They 
are going to sell it at the price at which they see fit to sell it. 
Who can stop them? They have the meat and the means of 
getting more right along—all there is to get. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I can not yield to the gen- 
tleman further. I shall not have time to finish my remarks if 
I do. I would like to yield, but I want to finish my remarks 
on this subject. Now, I want to show what the growers are 
up against in the matter of the absolute lack of competition 
at the live-stoek markets of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MONTAGUE). 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes more time to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

PROOF OF THE LACK OF COMPETITION. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Now, why should there be a 
decrease in the supply of beef cattle when we have the greatest 
cattle country in the world? We have the best grass, water, 
and environment for the growing of cattle to be found anywhere 
on the face of the earth. And yet in the face of all this the cattle 
supply has fallen off 14,000,000 head in the last eight years. 
That in itself is proof that the producers of beef cattle have 
become so discouraged in that industry that they have gradually 
gone out of the business, 

For example, some 25 years ago Swift & Co., one, of the Big 
Four packers, concluded to try their hand at beef feeding, 
and erected two feeding plants in my district In eastern Ne- 
braska. This concern operated these plants for several years 
during the days when there was considerable competition 
among packers. During those years a feeder could make money 
more than half of the time, but after the packers began to or- 
ganize and a better understanding was created among them 
they found that it was much easier to make money skinning 
the producers than it was feeding cattle, so they went out of 
the cattle-feeding business and specialized in the art of skin- 
ning cattle feeders. As absolute proof of the fact that there 
is no competition among the packers in the fat-cattle market 
I wish to cite the experience of Kent & Burke, one of the largest 
cattle-feeding firms in my district. 

Mr. Kent is the distinguished Member in this House from 
California, and Mr. Burke, his business associate, is the prac- 
tical man who operates the cattle-feeding plant in my district. 
They have operated this plant for many years and are among 
the most practical men engaged in the industry. They have 
abundant cheap capital, splendid facilities, and a perfect knowl- 
edge of the business. I would say, if there is anyone in the 
United States who is competent to buy and feed cattle for the 
market, Mr. Burke is the man. This concern feeds from three 
to four thousand beef steers and a similar number of hogs each 
year, and markets them throughout a period of six months each 
year. Mr. Burke testified, before the bureau of markets hear- 
ing in Chicago, that in marketing these three or four thousand 
head of cattle over the period of six months each year he had 
not only never sold a car, but never had received a bid outside 
of the four big packers during the last 10 years. Think of an 
experience like that. Shipping to the large markets 200 to 300 
cars of fat steers every year for 10 years and having never 
received in those 10 years a single bid from a single buyer out- 
side of this group of four packers. This in itself is proof of 
the fact that there is no such thing as competition in the fat- 
cattle market. As a proof that there is no profit in the cattle 
business Mr. Burke opens the books of his company to show 
exactly what the profit and loss has been for every year during 
the last 14 years. Some years they have made money, and 
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other years they haye lost, and when the total was made up it 
showed for that period a net gain of $31,616 or $2,250 a year 
on an investment approximately of three-quarters of a million 
dollars, or less than one-third of one per cent. 

Kent & Burke's experience is exceptional in that they have 
not been driven into bankruptcy. They have survived a long 
list of feeding corporations that have been put to sleep by the 
packers. Some 25 years ago there were scores of large cattle 
feeders scattered throughout my district, but practically all of 
these big corporations have been driven into bankruptcy or out 
of the business. The Standard Cattle Co. was a large cattle- 
feeding corporation in my home county, at Ames, Nebr., 25 
years ago. I recall the time when it stall-fed 3,000 steers under 
one roof in the largest cattle barn in the United States, This 
company owned thousands of acres of range land in western 
Nebraska where it grew the cattle, and when brought to ma- 
turity they were brought down into the corn belt in my district 
and finished for market in the company’s feeding plant at Ames, 
This company went out of business 10 or 12 years ago. 

This is the common experience of all business corporations 
that were formed in an early day for the purpose of finishing 
cattle for the market. Practically the only people engaged in 
the industry of feeding cattle now are farmers, and it is only 
through dire necessity of marketing soft corn and using up the 
roughage on the farm that the average farmer will venture to 
buy feeding cattle at the cattle markets even for that pur- 
pose. I know of a half dozen men in one locality in my dis- 
trict who lost $30,000 on a few cars that each one of them fed 
for the market two years ago. It often happens that a farmer 
who ventures into the feeding business on rather a large scale 
loses his farm on a single season’s feeding. In fact, it is the 
most hazardous business known to our people. The feeder 
hasn’t a chance in the long run to come out even, let alone 
coming out ahead. As Mr. Burke stated in his testimony 
before the Bureau of Markets hearings, it is just as safe to 
gamble on the board of trade as to go into the cattle-feeding 
business. There is no chance of ultimate success in either. 

The Chicago market for live stock practically fixes the mar- 
ket for the whole United States, just exactly as the wheat 
market at Liverpool practically fixes the price of wheat in 
every country of the world. Every day as the market for 
wheat at Liverpool goes up or down the Liverpool price is re- 
flected in the quotations in every wheat market in the world. 
Therefore, when you examine the facts back of the Chicago 
market and find that there are only four or five great buyers, 
who act in perfect accord in buying live stock for all practical 
purposes, it resolves itself into one company or one man fixing 
the price of all the live stock in the United States that is mar- 
keted at any central market. Of course, local conditions may 
influence prices slightly, but the general rule prevails that all 
of the cattle markets of the country take their cue from the 
Chicago market. 

The whole picture of the live-stock industry of the United 
States is shown very clearly in this large map, which shows 
the lines of movement of cattle from the range and the farms 
ultimately merging into the big markets. I have shown how 
those markets are absolutely controlled by four or five packers. 
There is practically no one else to sell to when these cattle get 
to the markets. The packers have no competition whatever. 
The feeder can either take the price the packers offer him or 
ship his cattle home. To ship them home would bring him 
just as much ruin as to let the packer take them at a sacrifice. 
This is a lamentable condition, and it is resulting in driving out 
of business thousands of farmers and a constant decrease in 
the supply of cattle. What the end may be no one can foresee. 


THE BUREAU OF MARKETS, 


The Department of Agriculture has been empowered by Con- 
gress to establish a Bureau of Markets, It has done so, and it 
has now been in operation some two or three years. The re- 
sults that it has obtained so far in the matter of securing in- 
formation on this subject will be far-reaching and beneficial. 
We are hoping that its investigations will show us a way to 
improve the conditions now existing. The packers are not so 
much to blame for what they have done, because they have 
done no more than any other class of men would have done 
under similar circumstances. They have one of the most effi- 
cient business organizations know. Their economic efficiency is 
unsurpassed. Their methods of distribution are most excellent. 
In fact, taking it all in all the packing industry is marvelously 
efficient and deserves the appreciation of the whole country. 
But this does not mean that it ought to be permitted to destroy 
the cattle industry and thereby destroy itself by taking more 
out of the traffic than it will bear. How to remedy the situation 
is the question. The Bureau of Markets may show the way, but 


pending their findings I have a suggestion of my own as to 
the remedy. 
THE REMEDY, 


First. I would compel the packing companies to withdraw 
absolutely from ownership in the stockyards, stockyard banks, 
eattle loan companies, market papers, and other kindred or- 
ganizations outside and distinct from the packing business. I 
would compel the packers to stick strictly to the slaughtering 
business. The result of that policy would be to set the stock- 
yards free. It would enable other companies and the people 
generally to set up little plants or big ones around the stock- 
yards, where they would be able to compete with the packers 
in buying stock that is shipped to the markets. This would 
broaden the market greatly and would remove the influence of 
the packers over the commission men, banks, and market 
papers. It will help the situation, but may not furnish sufli- 
cient relief. i 

Second. I would organize the liye-stock feeders and growers 
for the purpose of marketing their stuff through selling agents. 
This selling agent could be installed at the markets wherever 
there are packing industries located for the purpose of selling 
the finished product of the feeders to those who desire to con- 
tract for it. 

Third. I would have the Government establish grades for 
eattle, just as it is now establishing grades for cotton and 
grain. 

When these three things are done the following results will 
come to pass all to the interest of the grower, producer, and the 
consumer. It will enable beef producers to sell their cattle 
through the agent of their association at the central market to 
the packers or anyone else who wishes to buy them before the 
cattle are ever shipped out of the feed yards on the farm. The 
greatest disaster that can befall the producer is in shipping 
his cattle by the tens of thousands to central markets, where he 
must take the price that is offered him, and take it mighty 
quick, too, because every minute is piling up expense. The cat- 
tle are there and must be sold. But if these cattle were in the 
feed yards on the farm the agent representing the owner of 
them would have an opportunity to dicker with the packer or 
buyer as to the price, and if the packer or buyer would not pay 
a price that would enable the owner to make a profit on them 
he would continue to feed them for a few weeks more while the 
packer was coming to time. But as long as he fires his cattle 
pell-mell into the central market, without any regard to what 
he is going to get for them, just so long will he be on the verge 
of bankruptcy. These cattle can not be sold in the central mar- 
ket without first being sent there unless the Government can 
establish grades by which they can be sold, and the Government 
is the only medium through which such grades can be estab- 
lished. If these three things can be done by the enactment of 
required legislation, I believe that the tendeney of the cattle 
supply will be turned the other way and made to keep pace 
with the growth of our population. 

Some of the live-stock men who have suffered greatly from 
lower price levels each time an effort is made to correct the 
abuses of the packing industry through an investigation or 
prosecution feel that these suggested remedies are too drastic 
and revolutionary ; that such steps would invite opposition from 
the whole stock-market crowd, including the commission men, 
who are their friends, and so forth, They are undoubtedly cor- 
rect as to the suggestions being revolutionary, but the case 
requires drastic action if a cure is to be effected. If anyone 
thinks this job of taking the market out of the hands of the 
packers is going to be a sort of a pink-tea affair, he had better 
go to the rear with the women and children. It is going to be 
a real contest. Soft soap and molasses are not going to capture 
these markets. May get flies that way; but packers are not 
flies. I would be sorry to have the commission men get hurt in 
this fight; but while they are our friends, we must remember 
they are still nestling in the arms of the packers, who control 
the markets. We might include in our program a rescue party 
for the commission men before the big fight gets under way. 
Until the markets are free and live stock is sold by grade be- 
fore it leaves the farm, there can be little hope for the live- 
stock industry or those who engage in it. 

The American National Live Stock Association make some 
suggestions which these very practical men believe, if carried 
into effect, will go a long way toward relieving the present diffi- 
cult situation, and suggest the following definite remedies: 

(1) A more even distribution of receipts on five days of the 
week, This would prevent delays at terminals and enable the 
business to be transacted at less expense. 

(2) A weekly publication by the Government of data as to 
the meat supply on hand. 
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(3) The establishment of public abattoirs in connection with 
public stockyards. 

(4) Slaughterers to relinquish, so far as possible, their in- 
terest in and control of stockyards and other instrumentalities 
involved in the marketing of live stock. 

(5) Commission houses not to serve as both seller and buyer 
of the same stock, and to sell direct to country pure 

(6) Federal and State supervision of the methods and prac- 
tices at the central markets. 

(7) A greater cooperation toward the end of securing unre- 
stricted competition. 

ANTITRUST PROSECUTIONS INEFFECTIVE. 

Legal prosecution of the packers under the antitrust laws, in 
my judgment, would be of no avail save to waste a lot of money 
and harass both the packers and the producers. The solution 
appears to me to be along the lines of complete organization of 
the producers of live stock so the producers can control the sale 
of their own stuff. It will then be a case of diamond cutting 
diamond when two perfect organizations meet, where the pack- 
ers will be entitled to all they get. But now the way the packers 
ravage the producers is like taking candy from babies. The 
courts have tried to help the producers, but each boost has been 
a kick. The courts are unwieldy and can not adjust business 
relations effectively. The prosecution and dissolution of the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts are examples of the incom- 
petency of the courts to deal with the trouble. The Bureau 
of Markets should devise ways and means of leading the pro- 
ducers to cooperate so as to eliminate waste and control the sale 
of their products. The general welfare of the people as a whole 
demands that this problem be solved, and I have faith in the 
ability of the Bureau of Markets to bring about the desired 
results, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, and to include a statement made by the 
American National Live Stock Association in regard to this 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Montaave). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to participate 
in the general debate on this bill, but had desired to offer certain 
observations regarding specific sections when they were reached, 
The splendid and luminous address regarding the live-stock in- 
dustry just delivered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEPHENS] has created a desire on my part to supplement his 
argument, and I therefore ask permission to speak a few 
minutes at this time. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the Underwood tariff law 
has opened our markets to the cattle of the world and that the 
American farmer is to-day competing with Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and Mexico. That such competition has not been 
more ruinous than it has may be attributed to the European 
war and the consequent fact that most of Europe is consuming 
and not producing meat animals. 

When the great nations of Europe shall cease writhing in 
blood and return to normal conditions we may expect under 
existing tariff laws South America, Canada, Australia, and 
eventually Mexico to again ship their preducts to the American 
market in free and open competition with American products. 
The disaster that will follow such a condition is too apparent 
to require comment, 

I have no desire, however, to discuss the political aspect of 
the cattle industry at this time. I prefer to offer some purely 
domestic causes which contribute to the somewhat anomalous 
condition of the cattle feeder, suffering great losses in his busi- 
ness, while receiving high prices for his product. I have listened 
with great impatience to statements which pretend to disclose 
the great riches being accumulated by the farmer. I wish it 
were true. The great difficulty suffered by those who bewail 
the high cost of farm and food products, and because thereof 
assert that the farmers of the West are reaping more than their 
share of the financial harvest, is that they know nothing of 
which they speak. 

We are prosperous, I am glad to tell you, but for every dollar 
we have received we have paid out 100 cents of labor. Every 


dollar you have paid us, somewhat grudgingly and resentfully 
it would seem if we believe what we hear, has been paid for 
those things which sustain and make life happier. There are 
no human tears on our money; nor is the stain of blood upon 
the wealth of the West. 

We are prosperous, I am glad to say, but we could be more 
prosperous and sell our products for less money to the ultimate 


consumer if some modern method of marketing our product 
were devised and if legislation could be enacted that would pre- 
vent the four great packing concerns from further exploiting 
both the producer and the ultimate consumer. 

I have had some experience in the cattle business, and there- 
fore know something regarding it. I know that the present 
method of marketing cattle is in the interest of the four great 
packing firms and the numerous middle men who handle the 
product between the farmer and the consumer. Let me give you 
an incident illustrating this fact. 

Two years ago I purchased two loads of yearlings on the 
Kansas City market. They had been raised on a farm in south- 
ern Kansas. Their owner had shipped them from Kansas to 
Kansas City and paid the freight on them. He put them in the 
stockyards at Kansas City and paid the yardage charges; he 
employed a commission firm to sell them for him, and paid the 
commission charges; a commission firm them for me, 
and I paid its charges; I shipped them to my feed lots in Ne- 
braska, and paid the freight; I shipped them back to Kansas 
City as fat cattle several months later, and paid the freight; I 
put them in the stockyards, and paid the yardage charges; I 
placed them in the hands of a commission company for sale, and 
paid the commission charges; the buyer for Armour, who was, 
of course, paid a salary for such service, purchased them for his 
employer; Armour butchered and dressed the cattle and sold 
them at a profit; they were shipped as dressed beef back to my 
home city, and the freight back to Nebraska was paid; the 
market at my home sold some of the steak to me at a profit. 
Thirteen middlemen made a profit out of my beefsteak between 
the producer and the ultimate consumer. 

One can not imagine a more antiquated method of marketing 
a product than is disclosed by the foregoing illustration. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And the gentleman omitted the item that when he 
had the cattle he fed them corn that was raised on a farm that 
would sell for $150 an acre. 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; I did omit that item, but I did it because 
no profit accrued to the owner of the farm; the profit went to 
the packers, railroads, and middlemen. 

Permit me to offer another incident that came under my 
immediate observation. A farmer in Richardson County, Nebr., 
had a carload of good-quality shorthorn calves. He drove 
them 11 miles to a railroad town and shipped them to South 
Omaha to sell. He paid the freight to South Omaha; he put 
them in the stockyards and paid the yardage charges; he em- 
ployed a commission firm to sell them, and paid the commis- 
sion charges; another commission firm purchased them for a 
customer, and earned and received its charges; the purchaser 
shipped the calves to his home and paid the freight; and when 
the transaction was entirely complete it was found that the two 
farmers lived within a quarter of a mile of one another, and 
that the exchange could have been effected by driving the 
calves across a country road, and the profits of five middlemen 
could have been saved. 

The live-stock market of North and South America is con- 
trolled by four firms. Never a bid upon cattle can be obtained 
in South Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, Sioux 
City, or Fort Worth until the representatives of these four 
packers in Chicago wire instructions. There is practically no 
local market any more. The farmers of the West are compelled 
to sell to these packers, because there is no other purchaser for 
their product. 

Shameful manipulation of prices has been the inevitable re- 
sult. I have known fat cattle to drop a dollar a hundred- 
weight overnight. 

The result has been severe loss to the cattle feeder, discour- 
agement, fear, and sometimes utter ruin. I have known farm- 
ers who have toiled from the first flush of dawn until dark all 
through the blistering heat of the summer raising their crop. 
I have known them to wade in the snow and mud of their feed 
lots all through the winter feeding their crop to cattle and hogs 
and then sell them at the price arbitrarily fixed by the Packers’ 
Trust, only to find the result of their year’s labor absorbed by 
packers and middlemen and themselves still in debt to their 
loeal banker who had been carrying them through the year. 

It is easy to anticipate the result of all this. Empty cattle 
sheds, grassland plowed up and planted to grain, soil fertility 
reduced, the production of cattle falling off 12 per cent from 
1900 to 1916, while the population was increasing 25 per cent, 
the ultimate consumer paying vastly more for his food, the 
farmer making either a loss or a greatly reduced profit, the four 
packers declaring dividends and resisting investigation. 

This bill provides for a bureau of markets. Let the first duty 
of that bureau be to investigate the packers and report the facts 
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to Congress, and then let Congress be courageous enough and 
patriotic enough to act at once on such facts. I think I know 
the facts now and am ready to act, but I want the information 
that vitally and intimately concerns every farmer in the West 
and every poor man of the East who has hungry mouths to 
feed made general to the Members of this body that we may 
act intelligently and justly. 

Among other remedies, which I must state briefly, would be 
cooperation and closer relations among the farmers. Let those 
who have stock and feeder cattle to sell dispose of them at home 
through public or private sale. By so doing the many middle- 
men are eliminated and the producer can sell for less money and 
receive a larger net profit, and the cattle feeder may put his 
feeders in the lot at less cost. Another means that would aid is 
the construction and operation of independent packing concerns. 
There is one in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and I have two in my dis- 
trict, one at Nebraska City and another at Lincoln. They are 
splendidly managed and, I am informed, profitable. I wish that 
every county in my district had such a plant, and I believe that 
capital would seek such investment if ample legal protection 
was insured against the assault and manipulation of the 
Packers’ Trust. 

In conclusion permit me to express my firm conviction that if 
we would change our present method of marketing, if we could 
bring about closer cooperation among the farmers, if we could 
have numerous independent packing companies, and if we could 
have rigid laws, conscientiously enforced against the packers, 
the producer would make a fair profit out of his toil and invest- 
ment, and the ultimate consumer would purchase his food prod- 
ucts for less than he pays to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, it is said that the germ of the 
foot-and-mouth disease is so minute as to be invisible even with 
the highest powers of the microscope and to be able to pass 
through the finest porcelain filter without even a suggestion of 
the difficulty attendant upon the efforts of a rich man to pass 
through the eye of a needle. It has never been isolated. Its 
identity has never been established. It dwells in the ultra- 
microscopic world in the incognito of its minuteness. And yet 
this unknown organism—this “causative agent,” as named by 
Dr. Mohler—in its destructive journeyings in the years 1914 anc 
1915 nearly caused a riot and the shedding of blood in the State 
of Illinois. 

Never before has a large law-abiding community been brought 
under the control and domination of that style of government 
known in foreign lands as a bureaucracy. True, it may have 
been frequently under the benign influence of bulletins, but 
never had they witnessed before the.suspension of all local laws 
of self-government, the right to appeal to their courts abridged, 
and the invasion of their homes by the armed stranger of a 
government far removed and inaccessible. 

This is one of the first illustrations of how the people are 
gradually losing their self-government, so dearly contended for 
by the forefathers, by transferring their rights and liberties 
to commissions and bureaus, to whom, in their wisdom, the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States are but scraps of paper 
when they are sought to be invoked against their rules, regula- 
tions, and interpretations. 

Secretary Houston says that the foot-and-mouth disease was 
introduced from a foreign country. Whether it was brought to 
this country in a hypodermic syringe for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the meat supply; or by Belgian refugees working 
in the peppermint marshes of Michigan; or carried in the pack 
of a Russian emigrant from Vilna; or imported from Japan in 
Japonica, or in buffalo hides from Hankow, China, or cowhides 
from South America into a tannery and tracked from thence 
to a pigpen by suspected employees of a near-by tannery in a 
nocturnal quest for chicken; or whether it may have arrived 
in a shipment of Argentine corn; or whether the act of a farmer 
in ordering a pair of German-made gloves of the mail-order 
house of Montgomery, Ward & Co., and carelessly throwing the 
wrapper of the same into the hog lot—either of which causes 
might be sufficient to cause some biased person to intimate that 
its introduction was the direct result of the Underwood tariff 
law—nevertheless it is a fact that the “causative agent” of 
the disease and the disease itself appeared the first week of 
August, 1914, on the farm of Willard B. Hoadley, living about 
2 miles west of Niles, Mich., and it is with this that we 
have to do. 

HOW IT SPREAD, 

It spread from Hoadley’s pigs to his cows; from his place to 
Mr. Unruh's, a mile distant, carried, perhaps, by pigeons; and 
in order to make it certain Mr. Unruh took occasion to go oyer 
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te Mr. Hoadley’s, and carted it back on his boots. Dr. Graham 
treated Hoadley’s cows on August 23, 1914, and pronounced it 
stomatitis, and Dr. Clemo treated Unruh's cows, but did not 
know what was the matter with them. Mr. Unruh drove his cattle 
up and down the road to pasture for about two weeks, thereby 
giving the germ a first-class opportunity to escape and scatter 
which it, no doubt, took advantage of, and did not hesitate to at- 
tach itself to every foot and every vehicle passing that way, and 
from whence it might reach more distant parts of the vicinity. 
On the third visit Dr. Clemo found a big red cow stiff and sore 
and hardly able to move, with a moist condition between her 
digits, and he, seemingly to add to the preliminary scattering 
process, backed her out of the barn and walked her all around 
the yard, because, as he said, the more she walked the better 
she got, on all her steps meanwhile giving off a million or so 
of the destructive agents. In order to render further preliminary 
assistance to the “ causative agent“ to escape, citizen Hoadley 
killed one of his cows and found the meat infected. And then 
came Dr. Dunphy, the Michigan State veterinarian, and Dr. 
Fess, of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
bears the honor of having been made a martyred goat for the 
bureau by reason of his failure to promptly diagnose the dis- 
ease—and who, by the way, is no connection of the distinguished 
Member of this House of that name—and all together they visit 
the various farms in the community, none of them knowing 
what they were about or what the disease was, although told 
by an old German, who had seen it in Germany, that it was the 
foot-and-mouth disease, while Dr. Fess persisted in calling it 
lip-and-leg ulceration, and thus further scattering and dissemi- 
nating the disease. And all this occurred in the latter part of 
August, 1914, the disease up to that time haying been prevalent 
near Niles for nearly three weeks, with no attempt to place a 
quarantine. Mr. Doster’s cattle, across the road from Mr. 
Unruh, ther took the disease. And thereupon the four cream- 
erles in that locality began their efforts in the dissemination of 
the disease by buying milk from infected herds and after sepa- 
rating it returning the skimmed milk back to the farmer to be 
fed to the pigs, and in this way aided in spreading the disease 
to the farm of Mr. Tichnor and others. 

If Dr. Fess had known the disease, or had Dr. Dunphy not 
had an automobile accident at about this time which laid him up 
for several weeks, the history of the outbreak tn 1914 might 
have been considerably shorter. And then Mr. Ballard, another 
farmer, added his mite in spreading the disease by delivering 
milk from infected herds to the dining cars on the Michigan 
Central Railroad; and so this festering place continued from 
the first week in August to the 15th day of October—more than 
two months—to waft to the four winds of heaven its vicious 
bacilli before a quarantine was established. 

But before this day, to wit, on October 5, 1914, the foot-and- 
mouth excursion for Chicago started on its journey. Big Four 
car 84185, loaded down with “ causative agents,” and carrying 
60 hogs, 6 cattle, and 8 calves, 14 of which were suspected of 
foot-and-mouth infection, made its trip over the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway from Niles to the Union Stock Yards at Chicago, 
followed on October 8, 1914, by a St. Louis & San Francisco car, 
No. 46900, and carrying 54 sheep, 28 hogs, and 8 cattle, among 
which were 6 suspected hogs from near the Buchanan Creamery, 
near Niles, and 5 suspected hogs from an adjoining farm. 

It would seem that the disease in its flight moved by instinct; 
that once in the Chicago Stock Yards and past the eye of the 
inspector its subtle ramifications from there could not be easily 
arrested. 

At about the time of the arrival of these hogs in the stock- 
yards there was a purchase made of some hogs by the Chicago 
Serum Co., a concern engaged in making hog-cholera serum, 
and whose plant adjoined that of the Western Packing Co., 
which were afterwards killed and their blood used in making 
hog-cholera serum. Dr. Brown, an employee of this concern, 
discovered while these hogs were on the shackling hooks being 
bled that one of them had very sore feet. Nothing was said 
by the Government inspectors. It was the causative agent of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. Suflice it to say that it was included 
in the hog-cholera serum manufactured by this concern and 
carefully preserved for a new and destructive excursion to be 
made in 1915, as it evidently seemed desirous to make sure of 
the destruction of any ruminant or swine which might escape its 
ravages in 1914, and all of which furnishes a basis for another 
chapter. 

This germ safely lodged in the Union Stock Yards of Chicago 
after its trip from Niles persistently escaped the work of the 
inspectors, inasmuch as it is a known fact that these inspectors 
never go into the pens to examine the feet of animals. In fact, 
these inspectors have been known to swear that there was no 
foot-and-mouth disease in these stockyards during the month of 
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October, 1914, and this in the face of these shipménts of animals 
from Niles. 

They simply were being paid for something they pretended to 
but did not know. Dr. Tiedebohl, then a State inspector, and 
interested in the Chicago Serum Co., did not see any foot-and- 
mouth disease in the stockyards in that month of October, 
although, as a matter of fact, he had been to Niles, Mich., on 
October 19 and had seen it there, and furthermore had had an 
intimation in the words sent out by Dr. Houck from Niles 
notifying all stock owners. He detected none from Niles, and 
he did not see the sore pig feet that went into his serum factory, 
but he says he found a case in the dairy-show herd then ex- 
hibiting in Chicago within the stockyards’ inclosure. 

These stockyards then becume the center for the general dis- 
tribution of the foot-and-mouth disease in the United States 
from the time when Big Four car No. 84185 arrived in the 
stockyards from Niles, Mich., laden with the foot-and-mouth 
disease some time before the 15th of October, 1914, until the 
quarantine was there established. The causative agent held high 
carnival there while sending out his various excursions. 

As late as the 2d or 8d of November, while the cattle were 
“smacking ” in their pens, the stockyards were open to the pub- 
lic, who were coming and going, and furnishing numerous 
methods of exit for the disease. 

From October 15, 1914, to November 1, 1914, 450 carloads of 
eattle were shipped out of the Chicago Stock Yards. These cattle 
were feeders purchased by cattlemen in the stockyards and 
shipped to their homes, most of them developing the disease 
on arriving at their destinations. Shipments of foot-and-mouth 
laden cattle during this period, and even after the prize dairy 
cattle exhibiting then within the stockyards, had been held up 
“for observation,” being suspected of having the disease, on 
October 27 went out to Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. Clarence Tanner came into Chicago from his farm at 
Sugar Grove, III., and bought 20 head of feeders on October 
28 at the stockyards. These yards, knowing that they had the 
foot-and-mouth disease at this time, disinfected a car und 
shipped them to him on the 30th over the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. He received his cattle on his farm on the 
8ist of October, and in 10 days his cattle were alive with the 
disease. He was not warned, and knew nothing of it. To 
assist in disseminating the disease, a crowd of inspectors drove 
an automobile into his cattle yard among the herd.- They care- 
fully disinfected themselyes, but rode away with a million 
germs on their auto tires, scattering them broadcast at the 
rate of 40 miles an hour. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 
yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERIFIELD. Is it not a fact that in the section of 
the country where the gentleman and I both reside inspectors 
not only left farms infected with this disease without fumigat- 
ing or disinfecting themselves, but traveled to farms, infected 
as they were, went into barnyards and infected them, and in 
every way in their power, as the gentleman has stated, sought 
to further disseminate the disease? Does the gentleman treat 
of that? 

Mr. KING. 
absolute fact. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. May I ask a further question? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Is it not true that when the farmers 
protested that they were spreading the disease, and that if they 
did not discontinue it it would be impossible and useless to 
continue the quarantine; that these same inspectors brutally 
and vigorously told these farmers who were protesting against 
the germs being brought on their farms that they would take 
them to prison, that they would arrest them and prosecute 
them even for making a protest even against the august indi- 
viduals who came to their farms? 

Mr. KING. That is the absolute fact, and if I have the time 
I intend to touch upon that. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING, Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Who were these offending inspectors? Were 
they inspectors from the Federal Government or from the im- 
perial State of Illinois? 

Mr. KING. Some of each; and there were also some that did 
not belong to either class. 

Mr. CIIIP ENFIELD. I would like to suggest that while ours 
are bad, the Federal inspectors are infinitely worse, 

Mr. KING. That is also the truth. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I do; and what the gentleman has Stated is the 


Mr. KING. I prefer not to yield at this time. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, I think Michigan ought to be defended. 

Mr. KING. I will ask the gentleman to withhold until I have 
concluded. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Oh, I ought to say that this man is no relation of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I was just wanting to know who he is. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Have any of these inefficient inspectors been dis- 
missed, or are they still in the employ of the Government? 

Mr. KING, I think that Dr. Fess, as I said, was made the 
goat and was dismissed, and I ¿hink the man who inspected the 
hog-cholera serum in the stockyards and failed to find the pres- 
ence of the foot-and-mouth disease was also dismissed. 

Mr. COX. Only two of them? 

Mr. KING. That is all I know of. 

Mr. Davberman, of Kanesville, near Aurora, on October 27, 
was permitted to purchase a carload of cattle in these same stock- 
yards all decorated with the same germ. The disease appeared 
in a short space of time, and many persons were allowed to 
pass through and visit the herds, thus permitting a further sow- 
ing of the ominous bug. 

And then, on October 27, Mr. Ray Bastian, at Big Rock, was 
permitted, after infection of the car, to ship a carload of dis- 
eased cattle to his farm, and, apparently having a special grudge 
at Big Rock, Mr. William Myers was also given a carload of 
disease to disseminate through that part of IIlinois in conjunc- 
tion with those of Mr. Bastian. : 

Another carload of cattle with the disease reached Rock 
County, Wis., on November 4, 1914. 

It has been charged, and is undenied, that 9,000 head of cattle, 
more or less, infected with the foot-and-mouth disease were 
shipped in open cars from Peoria, IIL, to Chicago on or about 
November 9, 1914, and sold to the Nelson Morris Packing Co., 
who killed them, or at least a large part of them, and in the 
shape of dressed beef sold some to the consumer in the regular 
course of business, and this was done when the good Dr. Melvin 
says: 

That the infection exists in the blood of diseased animals, and if the 
same are killed and shipped it would become a serious danger, as the 
foot-and-mouth disease frequently attacks the human being. 

And so through the instrumentality of the pigeons, the birds, 
the shortsightedness of the people, the auto tires, the ‘nspectors, 
the creameries, and the stockyards, aided by the ignorance or 
perhaps inexperience on the part of those whose duty it was to 
know better, the disease passed from animal to animal, from 
yard to yard, from farm to farm, from county to county, from 
State to State, like a conflagration before a breeze, it envelopec 
in hopeless despair the live-stock industry in nearly all the great 
States of the Middle West. 

IN ITS WAKE. 


This illusive germ in its ravages attacks most easily caitl-, 
sheep, and goats. Horses, dogs, cats, and even poultry may 
occasionally become infected with the disease. It strikes the 
animal with a chill, followed by fever. ‘Temperature rises 
as high as 106° F. Blisters appear upon the mucozs mem- 
branes of the mouth. Lesions appear pon the feet, at the 
coronet, and between the digits. The udder blisters. Ap- 
petite disappears. Cohesive ropy saliva hangs fro: the 
mouth, while the animal opens and shuts it with a smacking 
sound. The feet being sore, the animal lies down a good deal 
and develops bedsores. In case the disease attacks the internal 
organs before it appears externally paralysis may quickly ensue 
or paralysis of the throat may cause the creature tc choke to 
death. Ten to twenty days in mild cases to three months in 
malignant cases is required for the disappearance of the disease. 
While the mortality is low, ranging from 3 per cent in mild cases 
to 30 or 40 per cent in malignant cases, the other sources of loss 
are great. There is a great loss of flesh and a lessening or 
cessation of milk secretions. Abscesses form in the udder, ren- 
dering the cow valueless for milk production. The inflammation 
of the feet may cause the horn to drop from the toes, producing 
great lameness and lasting injury. I am, of course, taking my 
information from various publications of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

With the appearance of the disease the quiet farm becomes 
the center of excitement. Strangers appear with rubber caps 
and boots and with their pans and their formalin. The trenches, 
only a few degrees less horrible than those in Europe, 7 feet wide, 
7 feet deep, allowing space 2 feet wide for adult cattle, and 
leaving room between for the hogs and sheep, are dug, and into 
the same go the “dumb, driven cattle,” accompanied by their 
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smaller friends. The Texas ranger and his rifle puts a rapid 
end to each—millions of dollars of animal life goes ou: and, with 
the slashing of the skins covered with unslaked lime, disappears. 

In its wake not only follows havoc to the live-stock industry, but 
the derangement of the economic life of the community caused by 
its appearance is most demoralizing. No one who has not seen 
the effect of a quarantine against this disease on the business 
life of the locality in which it is established can for a moment 
realize the enormous upturning of its business and the stagna- 
tion of its industry. It presents a striking example of the im- 
portance of the farmer and stock raiser to the Nation. He is 
a real producer of wealth. Stop the raising and shipping of 
live stock for 30 days and you have started such a change in 
the economic condition of the people which is only resembled in 
the physical world by a landscape below and under which has 
just rolled the destructive tremors of the earthquake. 

You might just as well take from the stock-raising community 
its money as to deprive it of the use of its cattle and its swine, 
which are among the largest producers of money in the country. 
The establishment of a quarantine in a county not only affects 
the owner of the diseased stock but also the owner of all healthy 
stock in such county. I have seen healthy hogs and cattle held 
at a railroad station for 30 days which were ready for ship- 
ment, during which time they had to be fed and while the price 
on the market went steadily down, to the great loss of the 
owner. The merchant in the locality is unable to get his due 
until the shipper has disposed of his stock, and, therefore, is 
unable to meet his own obligations. The county banker who 
has advanced the money for the shipper to enable him to feed 
his eattle, and to farmers who have hogs for sale but are unable 
to move them, finds himself, when shipments are not allowed, 
with thousands of dollars due him from the men who expected 
to dispose of their stock; and hence the money is not returned 
to the banker to be again used by the fellow who wants to husk 
and move his corn. It raises a serious condition in the banks 
of the country, and necessarily affects the entire community. 
Not only does such a quarantine interefere with the movement 
of live stock, but also with such commodities as hay, straw, 
hides, and farm produets. The whole business of marketing, 
transporting, feeding, and slaughtering is interrupted and de- 
ranged, and losses of this character reach enormous proportions. 

THR COST. 

The total number of herds slaughtered in the United States 
since the outbreak began to the date of the committee’s report 
accompanying the Agricultural bill (H. R. 12717), dated March 
4, 1916, is 3,479, containing 172,593 animals, of which 76,497 
were cattle, 86,443 swine, 9,511 sheep, 133 goats, and 9 deer. 
‘The department's share of the appraisal of these animals, on a 
50 per cent basis, was $2,897,442.06, while the 50 per cent of 
the appraised value of the property destroyed was $75,497.98, 
and 50 per cent of the cost of burial and disinfection was $348,- 
770.62, making a total of $4,444,241. Now, add an equal amount 
which the States are paying as their 50 per cent of the loss, 
and we have a grand total of $8,888,482; and adding to this an 
equal amount, as estimated by Dr. O. E. Dyson, State veteri- 
narian of Illinois, for losses sustained by live-stock owners 
occasioned by quarantine regulations, and we have the grand, 
staggering total of $17,776,984. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the first outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in 1914 cost the State of Illinois alone the sum of 
$1,404,287.62. The second outbreak caused by the foot-and- 
mouth germ being present in hog-cholera serum introduced at 
the Chieago stock yards by the failure of the Government in- 
spectors to notice the pink sore feet of the pigs shipped from 
Niles, Mich., cost the State of Illinois the sum of $298,436.84, 
making a total to date to the State of Illinois of $1,569,296.15, 
the details of which loss is shown by a statement prepared by 
the Hon. Clayton C. Pervier, a very able State senator of Hli- 
nois, which statement I am now reading from and concerning 
which I will ask the unanimous consent of the House to extend 
the same in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The total cost of the foot-and-mouth disease in the fifteenth 


congressional distriet which I have the honor to represent was: 


$170,781.01, a more detailed statement of which I will ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to extend in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, it is conceded by all authorities that the broad- 
cast dissemination. of the foot-and-mouth disease in the year. 
1914, and particularly in the State of Illinois, was due to the 
Union Stock Yards of Chicago. The governor of the State of 
Illinois in a letter addressed to all the Minois Representatives 
in Congress, dated March 31, 1915, so states. Dr. O. E. Dyson, 
State veterinarian of Illinois, in his sworn statement before 
Senator Kenyron’s subcommittee investigating the epidemic in 
Chicago, in December, 1915, says that if these yards had been 


uarantined at the time they began to disinfect the cars in 
ober, 1914, and no shipments had been permitted, Illinois 
would have been saved the outbreak of that disease within her 
borders in that year. Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, and his able assistant, Dr. 
John R. Mohler, issued a joint bulletin, which was presented 
before the eighteenth annual meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Assoeiation at Chicago on February 16, 1915, in 
which they say: 

From this point (Union Stock Yards, 8 infection was car- 
ried by various shipments of live stock, especia ly the class of cattle 
known as stockers and feeders from the Chicago stock yards to various 
parts of the country—North, East, South, and West. j 

The foot-and-mouth disease was in the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago as early as October 15, 1914. No quarantine was estab- 
lished there until November 1, 1914. During this period, from 
October 15 to November 1, 1914, 450 cars of cattle were shipped 
out from this distributing center, out of which developed 69 
cases of the disease and was the means of scattering the disease 
in the States, which I have before mentioned, and into 37 coun- 
ties in Illinois and on 765 farms, representing about 784 owners 
in that State. 

The Government is through various bureaus in 
preaching “efficiency ” to the people. It wants “efficiency “ in 
poultry raising, “ efficiency in the care of the baby, efficiency ” 
in the keeping of books by the country merchant, and for years 
it has dinged into the ears of the stockmen and farmers “ effi- 
ciency ” in the care of stock, so that very naturally they are 
earnestly inquiring to-day where was the boasted “ efficiency ” 
on the part of the Government inspectors in the stockyards 
in Chicago for the long period of two weeks in the latter half of 
October, 1915, when they failed to discover the foot-and-mouth 
disease, under their very n ogs dressed and in the 
shackling hooks. with sore, pink feet; hogs limping about the 
yards; cattle so infected that 500 of them were “smacking” in 
the pens before the quarantine was established, with no effort 
made to go Into the pens to examine the feet of the animals, 
and the disease, according to the statement of one witness, so 
apparent at that time that a “regular duffer could have dis- 
covered it. Is it any wonder that the farmers and stock raisers 
are astounded at the course of their paid teachers of “ effi- 
ciency”? Has this insistency in preaching efliciency simply 
turned out to be just another case of the doctor refusing his 
own medicine, the tailor wearing hand-me-down “ clothes, the 
bar tender refusing his own whisky, the barber neglecting the 
benefits of his own hair restorer? No wonder the spell is 
breaking and their eyes are opening to the fact that instead of 
perfection teaching the deficient it may possibly be a case of the 
ineflicient leading the efficient. 

The Government as early as September 2, 1914, sent one of 
its efficient assistant inspeetors from Detroit, a Dr. Fess, to the 
vicinity of Niles, Mich., where the foot-and-mouth disease had 
prevailed in a most pronounced form from the early part of 
August, who after a most efficient examination pronounced the 
malady not foot-and-mouth disease but stomatitis and lip and 
leg ulceration, and which diagnosis was during all the months 
of August and September in that year considered correct, for 


.| which efficiency the people of this country have paid, as I have 


before said, nearly $18,000,000, and thereby proven again the 
worth of Pope’s advice when he said: 


A little thing; 
Drink deep, or 3 the Pierlan pring : 
Their shallow draughts intoxicate tha Beal 

And drinking y sobers us again. 

[Applause.] 

Eliminating for the moment the fact that Dr, Fess did not 
quaff the invigorating waters of Pieria on the subject of this 
particular ailment of ruminants and swine, and admitting the 
Government’s right to excuse this fearful neglect from early 
August to the middle of October, by the simple means of turn- 
ing Dr. Fess himself into that popular ruminant known as “ the 
goat,” what shall we say in expiation of the greater crime 
against the live-stock interests of the country permitted by 
the Department of Agriculture when it failed to act at once 
and efficiently in checking the spread of the plague when it was 
finally and positively identified as the foot-and-mouth disease 
at Niles on or about October 15, 1914? 

Instead of saying “ Whither goest thou?” it said “ Whither 
come ye?” Its origin beeame important but its future was neg- 
lected. The question whether it was brought from Japan or 
Argentina or rode here on the boots of a Russian peasant becume 
the predominant factor for examination and its possible excur- 
sion from Niles to the Chicago Stock Yards seemed to be of 
minor consideration. 

On the 15th of October Mr. Neal, the chief inspector of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry at Chicago, was in- 
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formed that the foot-and-mouth disease had broken out at Niles, 
Mich., and Dr. Bennett, of the same bureau, was about this 
time on his way to Niles and stated that from the information he 
had on hand the foot-and-mouth disease existed at Niles. 

As one witness puts it, they began “ treating the disease at the 
spigot rather than at the bunghole ”—by refusing to take note of 
the point of infection and dissemination—the Chicago Stock 
Yards. As I have pointed out before, the disease proceeded 
directly from Niles to these stockyards. Even then it could 
have been checked by quarantining these yards.. Numerous 
loads of swine with this disease came from the Niles locality to 
these stockyards, and yet no effort was made to quarantine these 
yards from October 15 to November 1, 1914. 

That the inspectors in the Chicago yards well knew that the 
disease was in those yards is firmly proven by the fact that in 
shipping out stockers and feeders during that period from 
October 15 to November 1, 1914, they were disinfecting the cars 
in which shipments were made, and Dr. Bennett had ordered 
shavings with liquid disinfectants put on them placed in the 
passageways of the dairy show prior to the date of its opening 
about October 21, 1914, and prior to the date this herd became in- 
fected from the yards. If there was no disease in the herds, 
why this precaution? The truth is the department must have 
known by its trace of shipments, which should have been made, 
if they were not, from Niles, that the disease was in these yards, 
yet there was no effort made to close the yards until November 
1, and in the meantime inspectors and veterinarians were roam- 
ing the farms over in an attempt to check the disease on the 
farms while it was radiating in all its fury from the stockyards. 
This is the question the farmers are asking: Why was there no 
effort made to quarantine the Chicago Stock Yards until Novem- 
ber 1, 1914? 

THE PACKERS RULE THE LIVE-STOCK WORLD, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let it be understood that my remarks 
to-day are based upon the sworn testimony of witnesses, of whose 
veracity no question has been raised, in the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States 
Senate of the Sixty-third Congress, third session, on Senate bill 
No. 6689, and before the subcommittee of this committee of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress pursuant to Senate resolution No. 39. 
These are no idle statements, but backed by the sworn evidence 
plainly stated in the printed copies of these hearings which are 
beside me upon the table so that he who runs may easily read. 

Neyer before has there been a better illustration of helpless 
people firmly held within the clutch of a great controlling in- 
terest than the manner in which the farmer and the stock 
raiser were gagged, bound, and shackled by the packing in- 
terests during the great foot-and-mouth plague of the year 1914. 
Never before, until this disease serving as a means of illumi- 
nating the dark avenues of its devious ways and throwing the 
spot light upon its questionable methods, has the sinister and 
powerful control of the farmer’s hogs, the farmer's cattle, and 
the farmer’s pocketbook by the baronial packers of Chicago 
been better illustrated. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this power did not accrue in one night. 
It did not suddenly start like the Johnstown flood but has 
flowed on and broadened through a generation like a mighty 
and placid river. An innocent-looking organization, known as 
the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, pursues 
the “even tenor of its way” with an office furnished without 
cost to it by one of the largest packing firms in Chicago. 

One, Ferguson, acts in a sort of a dual capacity. As Dr. 
Jekyll, he is the “ helpful” secretary and treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, and as Mr. Hyde, he is the “ scientific expert” of the 
packing concern which so generously furnishes the offices for 
the association. According to Ferguson, it is a most harmless 
concern, not exactly religious, of course, but nevertheless be- 
nign in putting up “pointers” to “our farmer friends,” as 
he says. 

Ferguson says it is a voluntary organization of Federal and 
State officials and any other persons interested in “ live-stock, 
sanitary-control ” work in the United States and Canada. It 
now includes about 400 of these men—bureau officials, State 
officials, and private citizens, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
such men as Dr. Melvin and Dr. Mohler. Dr. O. E. Dyson, State 
veterinarian of Illinois, is president. Dr. J. I. Gibson, State 
veterinarian of Iowa, was the president in 1915, and Dr. S. H. 
Ward, State veterinarian of Wisconsin, was the president in 
1914. The majority of all State veterinarians are members of 
this helpful association; some transportation and traffic man- 
agers of railroads are members. A nominal sum of $1 annual 
dues is charged each member. All the leading members of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are members. The membership has 
an annual meeting at which “scientific questions” are dis- 
cussed. Its executive and advisory committees act when there 


are any questions of emergency or general interest,” but Fer- 
guson does not state the subjects discussed at the meetings 


of these controlling committees. He did not disclose their 
names. Mr. Ferguson describes the functions of these com- 
mittees by saying that— 

when recommendations are under consideration for presentation 
to the governors of States or to the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington and those matters are considered of such grave interest 
that the executive committee alone does not care to handle them, 
then this advisory committee comes in in joint session, and together 
they thrash out memorials or general resolutions to go before the 
properly constituted authorities of the country, State and Federal. 

In other words, this association lobbies the bureaus and the 
bureaus lobby Congress. 

This association discusses matters with officials, such as the 
foot-and-mouth disease. Mr. Ferguson promised the subcom- 
mittee that he would produce copies of the memorials presented 
to various officials on the foot-and-mouth disease, but did not 
ag so—at least, they are not in the printed report of the hear- 
ngs. 

Ferguson discussed these matters with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry personally. What he discussed as Dr. Jekyll is not 
disclosed in the evidence, but he was a very busy man as Mr. 
Hyde, “the scientific expert” for the packers. As such he 
“lined up” different live-stock interests—did live-stock work 
in connection with his packing house; devoted his time to 
emergency quarantine; looked after the management of live 
stock during the foot-and-mouth epidemic. He took up the 
question of the foot-and-mouth disease directly with the-bureau. 
He also discussed the same with the State veterinarians. He 
made recommendations to the Bureau of Animal Industry as to 
their regulations. He succeeded in convincing the bureau that 
$300 a day which was being paid by the packers for disinfecting 
cars for free area was a needless expense to the packers and 
they discontinued it. 

The work of Ferguson, as he says, is dual. Now you see 
it used for his packer and now for his association. He is 
in close touch with all veterinarians. The position of “ scien- 
tific expert“ was especially created for him, The true situation 
seems to be that Ferguson is the association and the association 
is Ferguson and Ferguson is the ego of the packing corpus. 

This very weak and bankrupt association, according to Mr. 
Ferguson, with an income of only $1 per year, reluctantly con- 
tributed by 400 members, nevertheless has been the means of 
placing laws upon the statute books of 23 States of this Union, 
and all this has been done when it is a notorious fact that $400 
bate agi furnish pocket change for one ordinary lobbyist for 
a week. 

Not only, according to Ferguson, is he in close contact with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, but he is also in close contact 
with the State veterinarians, who, in turn, are in close contact 
with every veterinarian in his own State. The packers are, of 
course, in close contact with the packer who employs Mr. Fer- 
guson, and Mr. Ferguson is in close contact with his packer ; 
the high officials of the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, according to Ferguson, are in close contact with Ferguson, 
as are the State veterinarians, and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry officers are in close contact with the inspectors in the 


Union Stockyards and in the field, and the State veterinarian 


is in close contact with their assistant veterinarians and other 
veterinarians, and therefore they seem to be all gathered to- 
gether in the arms of the tender and motherly influence of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, which is guarded 
at all times in its existence by its advisory boards in times of 
great distress. 

The pleasant associations among the membership at its an- 
nual banquets, vaudeville entertainments, and cabaret perform- 
ances are no doubt productive of the highest order of brotherly 
love amongst the members of the association. 

No veterinarian, it is said, comes away from its scientific 
meeting and cabaret entertainment, called by Ferguson as “a 
sort of get-together affair,“ without a greater love for his assou- 
ciation as his alma mater and a fading remembrance of the 
farmer and the stockman and a more exalted view of the down- 
trodden, submerged, and unfortunate packer. The effect pro- 
duced by a Gary dinner is but a tantalization compared with 
the effect produced by one of Ferguson’s great cabaret shows. 

For some reason, Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that our 
State veterinarians never reach their exalted positions from the 
ranks of the faithful and underpaid veterinarians in active prac- 
tice among the farmers and stockmen of the country and who see 
from their viewpoint and who have been schooled to believe the 
raising and not the slaughtering of animals is the noblest work 
of man; but rather from the Stock Yard University of training, 
where the historical grandeur of the ancient and honorable 
packing business is taught as a superior study and the baronial 
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right of purchasing packer is instilled in the minds of the student 
as one more important and necessary to be sustained at all times 
than that of any alleged claim to justice on the part of that great 
vassalage of producers and sellers known as the farmer and 
stockman. 

The physical prowess of a Sandow is demonstrated by the 
weights he is able to lift. The power of the Union Stock Yards’ 
interests, whether operating directly or through the gentle 
medium of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, 
is measured by what it has done and is able to do. 

It is apparent from the evidence at hand that whenever the 
discussions of scientific subjects and the giving of entertain- 
ments were not only to awake in the breast of the veterinarian 
a suflicient love for the packing interests a species of chastise- 
ment is administered in the threat to deprive him of his license, 
There is sufficient evidence in the hearings to at least raise the 
presumption in the minds of an ordinary man that this method 
of punishment is actually used in unruly cases. - You can im- 
agine, Mr. Chairman, the commotion which might be created 
among the lawyers or the doctors if some one was able to say to 
them, “If you do not do so and so, I will have your license 
revoked.” If through moral suasion or otherwise, hard working 
and underpaid veterinarians can be lashed into worshiping the 
packers’ point of view of the live-stock business, how then can he 
be expected to give to the producers and the shippers a fair and 
impartial trial? 

Should any veterinarian become contrary and render a deci- 
sion in a given case opposite to that held by the associated 
powers joined in friendly union by a membership in the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association, woe unto him! Let 
him dare say, “It is not,“ when he should have said as in- 
structed, “It is,” and he may begin to look for his immediate 
execution. This plan has a tendency to promote a quiet har- 
mony of the Carranza type, when he said, “ If they do not agree 
with us we will execute them.” 

This method of control is well illustrated in the case of Dr. 
A. M. Henderson, a veterinarian of good standing in Aurora, 
III. IIe, like Thomas, doubted. He questioned the diagnosis 
of the Federal authorities in the case of a herd at the Girls’ 
Home at Geneva, III., which they had pronounced foot-and- 
mouth disease. His disagreement was in the nature of lese 
majesty,” and so interpreted in the light of what happened after- 
wards. After the quarantine was lifted, he examined a carload 
of hogs shipped from Hinckley, III., to Chicago. He gave a 
certificate that they were all riglit, but when they reached Chi- 
cago, he received a wire stating that they would not be received. 
The hogs were shipped back to Hinckley and examined by an- 
other veterinarian and reshipped to Chicago and accepted. Dr. 
Henderson learned, so he states, that Dr. Bennett, in charge of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry at Chicago, had 
given orders that no shipments which Dr. Henderson certified to 
were to be accepted. He had sinned. Later Dr. Henderson was 
the defendant in numerous and vexatious lawsuits brought by 
farmers who had shipped stock under his certificate, but had the 
same refused, and who had been damaged by shrinkage and a 
fall in the market prices. 

After the quarantine was established it was rigid, but not so 
rigid as to exclude Nelson Morris & Co., one of the associated 
interests, from shipping in open cars from Peoria a vast herd 
of cattle estimated at from 2,000 to 9,000, 900 of which were 
suffering from foot-and-mouth disease, and from killing them 
and selling them for meat, thus endangering not only the ter- 
ritory through which they passed but man as well. No farmer 
or stock raiser outside of the stockyard interests could have ac- 
complished such a feat. 

Again, enters the element known as “ hog-cholera serum fac- 
tories,” which are located, most of them at least, near the stock- 
yards, and which buy their hogs from those yards which are 
shipped in from all over the country instead of being carefully 
raised for such a delicate purpose under sanitary conditions. 

Whether or not these manufacturers of serum hold any in- 
terests in the community enterprise, I could not ascertain, but it 
is clearly established by the sworn testimony of reliable witnesses 
that Dr. Bennett, who was the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry representative at the time that the quarantine was estab- 
lished in the stockyards against the foot-and-mouth disease in 
1914, was financially interested in a serum factory known as 
the United States Serum Co., at Woodruff, Wis., and with him 
was interested Mr. A. G. Leonard, president of the Union Stock 
Yards & Transfer Co., and ten to one a member.of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary ‘Association, and perchance a mem- 
ber of its executive board. Dr. T. C. Tiedebohl, who is some- 
times in the employ of the stockyards and sometimes in the 
employ of the State, was, with Mr. Leonard, interested in the 
Chicago Serum Co, And while all this was so existing Mr. 


Peters, the manager of the Chicago Serum Co., had a pamphlet 
printed which he was going to send out te the farmers saying 
that his company would not use any more serum from the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, but would draw all of it from its Kansas City 
or Sioux City plants. The Federal inspector, Dr. H. D. 
Shearin, at this point interposed and held up the distribution 
of the pamphlet, and would not let it be sent out—why? Be- 
cause it would in any way injure the farmer or stock raiser? 
Oh, no; but because the pamphlet would attract undue atten- 
tion to the fact that the foot-and-mouth germ could be found 
in hog-cholera serum. He thought it would harm the serum in- 
dustry, which he seemed to think it was his duty to protect 
rather than the producers of live stock. He was perfectly will- 
ing to let the foot-and-mouth germ go forth on its damaging 
way in hog-cholera serum just so his friends, Dr. Bennett, his 
superior, Mr. Leonard, president as aforesaid, and Dr. Tiede- 
bohl, his associate, were not financially hurt, and altogether 
good friends and jolly good fellow members of the United 
States National Live Stock Sanitary Association. 

Although a quarantine may be established at once and with- 
out notice upon any farmer or stockman, yet a special privi- 
lege has been exacted by the stockyards’ interests and granted 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry that no quarantine can be 
placed upon the stockyards except by giving a certain written 
notice. This was the reason given by the bureau why a quar- 
antine was placed upon the National Dairy Show exhibiting 
within the stockyards many days before it was placed against 
the stockxards, which, as a matter of fact, were then and at 
that time shipping feeders and stockers out into the country 
and scattering the plague broadcast over the land. The farm- 
ers are asking, “ Who is it that has such power that they are 
able to initiate such a special rule pertaining in favor of one 
class of citizens and not in favor of another?” This is merely 
a species of favoritism which a bureau can show to its friends, 
but against which the producers, when it becomes generally 
known, will rise against in great numbers. Such kinds of favor- 
itism is one of the characteristic fates of the bureaucracies 
growing up in this country, and concerning which the people, 
when once aroused, will not tolerate. 

If we excuse the Government for not, through its agents, 
discovering the foot-and-mouth disease in Michigan during its 
ravages in August, September, and the first half of October, 
1914, if we magnanimously forgive it for, through its paid agents 
at Chicago, permitting it to ravage unbound in the stock- 
yards from October 15 to October 27 and until the hogs were 
painfully limping in the drives and the cattle were “smacking ” 
in the pens and the railroads delivering the disease north, 
south, east, and west, how, then, after such indulgence, can it 
ask that it be shrived of all culpability in its act while locking 
up the dairy herd on October 27 which had been infected in 
the yards, of permitting the stockyards for three days beyond 
October 27 to disseminate the destructive germ? What influence 
was brought to bear? What arguments were made? What pleas 
were offered? The producers who lost the stock and the people 
who paid the bill are demanding to know what powerful influ- 
ences could induce the Government to so forget its duty. Was 
Dr. Bennett, in charge, so seared with indifference and so inter- 
ested in his serum business that promptness was no longer in 
his curriculum? Was Ferguson there with his everlasting 
representations“ and “close contact”? Did he call his ad- 
visory and executive committee together in this emergency? 
Was a “scientific discussion” had by his benign association? 
Were the losses that might accrue to the stockyards by being 
placed in quarantine vividly rehearsed in his“ memorials”? 
And were the awful losses to the producers and to the people 
who pay the bill, amounting to nearly $18,000,000, forgotten? 
The Secretary of Agriculture entirely ignores and passes over 
these three days in his last report. 

Chief Melvin, nor anyone for him, has never explained it. 
But the Nation still demands to know. Farmers and stockmen 
are organizing to know. Congress wants to know and will 
know. Banquo's ghost never arose more frequently nor more 
persistently than this question as to what sinister or benign 
influence was used on this occasion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these evidences of the fearful power ex- 
ercised by this community of interests which are concerned in 
the killing end, rather than the producing end, of the live-stock 
industry are merely incidental compared with maintenance 
during the plague and some time afterwards of what is known 
as a quarantine area or quarantine alley. 

Of all schemes devised for separating a man from bis money 
in a scientific manner without his knowledge, “quarantine 
alley“ takes the highest rank. Robin Hood and Capt. Kidd 
were good in their line, but their victims usually knew that the 
job was done and that they had been robbed. The South Sex 
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Bubble and the Credit Mobilier were thought to be good sepa- 
rators by our ancestors in their day. Poor souls, in inventive 
life they had never seen the airship and the wireless, and so, in 
higħer business relations, while they may have contemplated 
and imagined the common trust, they never dreamed of “ quar- 
antine alley.” 

During the epidemic the Union Stock Yards maintained two 
separate sections in their yards for receiving stock. One was 
known as the “free section,” or alley, and the other as “ quar- 
antine section,” or alley. 

This did not mean that shipments of stock free from the 
disease upon arriving were placed in “free alley” nor that 
affected or suspected stock was placed in “ quarantine alley.” 
Not at all. It was so arranged that all stock coming from any 
area of the country not under quarantine went into “ free alley ” 
and any stock arriving from any restricted area from which 
shipments were permitted for immediate slaughter only went 
into “quarantine alley.” . 

To illustrate, Henry and Knox Counties, in Illinois, adjoin 
each other on the north and south. A suspected case of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the extreme southeast corner of Henry 
County, near the Knox County line, resulted in the whole of 
Henry County being placed in restricted area, while Knox 
County remained free. If two animals exactly alike, one from 
Henry County and one from Knox County, arrive at Chicago at 
the yards, the one from Henry County went into “ quarantine 
alley ” and the one from Knox County into“ free alley,” but the 
animal from Henry County, through no fault of his own, is sold 
for less than the one from Knox County by from 10 to 20 per 
cent. It will be readily seen, therefore, that the person who 
fixes the limits of the quarantine has power to reduce the price 
to the producer of live stock from 10 to 20 per cent within such 
restricted area. The Henry County animal and the Knox 
County all reach the same destination—the refrigerator of the 
packer. One is as good as the other, and, as usual, no reduc- 
tion is made to the consumer. And now, Mr. Chairman, the 
larger the restricted area the greater the number of cattle reach- 
ing quarantine alley, and the greater the profit to the packer, 
because the cattle from this section sell, when dressed, for as 
much as those from “ free alley.” 

In the hearing at Chicago in December, 1915, Mr. Leonard, 
the president of the Union Stock Yards & Transfer Co., was 
asked by Senator KENYON : 

If 100 head of cattle were shipped, we will say, from a county of 
Iowa that was free and not quarantined, and a hundred from a county 
that was quarantined and that had been 8 and were all right 
and they came to Chicago and those from the free county went into 
one place and those from a “‘yuarantine county into another place, 
and those from the quarantine county sold from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half less than Those from a free area, who got the profit? 

And Mr. Leonard answered, “I don’t know; I did not.” But 
Mr. Leonard knew that the shipper did not get it and he knew 
that the consumer did not get it, and he was too much of a gen- 
tleman to even intimate that any member of the United States 
Sanitary Association got it. And, Mr. Chairman, as $22,000,- 
000 worth of cattle went into quarantine alley at a reduced 
price of from 10 to 20 per cent, if we can not guess who got it 
you can easily figure what the amount was. 

It is a very peculiar thing that nearly every person connected 
with the establishment or the enforcement of quarantines dur- 
ing the foot-and-mouth disease outbreaks of 1914 and 1915 
thoroughly believed in the largest possible restrictive areas. 
None of.them believed in less than a county restriction. I 
would not accuse those charged with the responsibility of fixing 
and enforcing quarantines of willfully increasing their size un- 
necessarily merely for the purpose of enlarging the number of 
animals which crowded quarantine alley to the enormous 
amount of $22,000,000 worth at a reduction of from 10 to 20 
per cent to the packer, but this is exactly what they did, per- 
haps unconsciously. Perhaps again, unconsciously, of course, 
the desire instilled by alma mater, the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association, that the packer should outshine in their 
memories the producer did not smoulder at this time. I hope 
that Ferguson held no scientific discussions on this subject, nor 
came in close contact with the administrative officials with his 
resolutions and his memorials. 

ERADICATION. 

In a special bulletin issued by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry dated October 25, 1915, three methods of eradi- 
cation of the foot-and-mouth disease are referred to, to wit: 

First. Vaccination. > 

Second. Quarantine without slaughter. 

Third. Quarantine with slaughter of all infected or exposed 
animals. 

As to the first method, the bureau states that no vaccine has 
been found which is of value or will produce a permanent im- 


munity in foot-and-mouth disease. As a layman, I must, of 
course, accept the word of this bureau on this subject, and while 
some claim has been put forth in a serum made by Dr. Leoffler, 
the discoverer of diphtheria serum, I must take the word of 
Dr. John R. Mohler, of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and one of the greatest authorities on the subject, 
who stated to me that no serum of value had been effected in 
foot-and-mouth disease, 

As to the second method of eradication, to wit, quarantine 
without slaughter, the bureau seems to be absolutely opposed, 
more upon the ground of expense than that of efficacy. They 
are rather tender upon the subject of the wonderful cure of 
the magnificent dairy herd exhibited at Chicago in October, 
1914, at the time of the belated discovery of the foot-and-mouth 
disease there by the Government inspectors. This herd, with- 
out question, became infected through the introduction of the 
disease from Michigan, as I have before pointed out. The pens 
in Which we confined the lame and “smacking” cattle in the 
Union Stock Yards were within about two blocks from the 
dairy herd which we housed in the stockyards. The disease 
appeared in the dairy herd October 21, 1914. The first animal 
of that herd affected was removed at once to the hospital, and 
on November 2 as many as 80 from the exhibition place were 
removed to the hospital. Dr. Hughes was placed in charge of 
the dairy herd. He proceeded to make a general clean-up in 
the building and stalls. The disease progressed so that on 
November 8 there were 41 cases; on the 9th, 37 cases; on the 
10th, 63 cases; on the 11th, 44 cases; on the 12th, 65 cases; on 
the 13th, 82 cases; on the 14th, 68 cases; on the 15th, 101 new 
cases in a single day; on the 16th, 48 cases; on the 17th, 21; 
on the 18th, 8; on the 19th, 18; on the 20th, 8; on the 21st, 4; 
on the 22d, no new cases; and on the 24th, 1 new case. That 
made aboui 603 animals that had been taken down by that time. 
The others came down in twos. and threes, and dragged along 
until December. And, Mr. Chairman, think of it, not one of 
this great herd died! All the cattle were saved! Dr. Hughes 
stopped the usual practice of Government veterinarians of 
spreading the disease by “ mouthing,” which means going from 
animal to animal, examining the mouths, getting their hands 
in and seizing the tongue and dragging it out from the mouth, 
thus scattering the disease by artificial means. The closest 
possible quarantine was maintained really by the exhibitors 
themselves. This was maintained at the stockyards for a little 
over two months, and then the herd was removed to Hawthorne 
Race Track. s 

Exhibitors as well as the authorities were determined that no 
disease should get away, and it did not. There were 40 herds 
in the big show. The space in which the cattle were confined 
was not an ideal place. The number of cubic feet of area was 
insufficient and the ventilation abominable. In the words of 
Dr. Hughes, “ You could not coop up animals under more favor- 
able circumstances in order to spread the disease,” and this in 
spite of disinfectants. In reply to the claim that a successful 
quarantine could not be maintained on an ordinary farm, as 
claimed by the bureau, the following question and answer at 
the Chicago hearing is significant: 

Dr. Dyson. How would that compare [condition of the inclosure in 
which the dairy herd was confined) with the ordinary barn throughout 
the country as regards sanitary conditions? 

. HucHes. I would take my chances with the ordinary barn by 
long odds, as compared with that place. 

Without going into further details of this successful termina- 
tion of quarantine without slaughter, Mr. Chairman, suffice it 
to say that this great herd has been returned to the various 
parts of the Nation from whence it assembled absolutely cured, 
in most excellent condition, and ready with a couple of weeks of 
preparation to again enter the show ring. 

Mrs. Scott Durand, of Waukegan, had a magnificent herd of 
Guernseys. They became infected with the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. After battling through the courts many months and 
keeping them in strict quarantine, her 63 beautiful imported 
cattle were killed by the authorities, and, according to Mrs. 
Durand’s undisputed sworn evidence, when they had entirely 
recovered from the disease; and there seems to be considerable 
proof in her statement that they were cured at the time they 
were killed, in view of the fact that the killers dragged them, 
after being shot, for a quarter of a mile across the pasture, 
leaving a streak of blood, which up to this day has not been dis- 
infected, and piled them up in a pile, where they remained for 
24 hours before burial, for the birds and the rabbits and the 
squirrels to track over. Had they been infected with the foot- 
and-mouth germ they would have put them underground without 
delay. 

But the most remarkable cure, and the one which seems to 
refute all technical opinions that immediate slaughter is the 
only remedy, is the fact that the cattle of Mr, Unruh, the second 
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man whose herd was affected in 1914, testified on May 18, 1915, 
at Niles, Mich., that his 23 head of cattle, which had the foot- 
and-mouth disease in August, 1914, had entirely recovered so 
that one could not tell they had ever had the disease. 


The third method of eradication, to wit, quarantine with. 


slaughter of all infected or exposed animals, is the one which 
has been adopted by the bureau, and they have clung to it so 
persistently that anything looking toward any other method of 
eradication has been entirely eliminated from its policy. In its 
bulletin issued October 5, 1915, this department says: 

There remains, then, but one effective method—that of slaughter— 
which is the method now in common use in all countries which have so 
far successfully coped with this disease. 

Yet in the face of this statement Prof. Loeffler not long before 
his death took the position that killing and slaughtering of ani- 
mals will not dispose of the disease. That the mere burying of 
the animals may not kill the germ is, in a way, sustained by 
the bureau’s contention in the case of blackleg—that the car- 
casses should be buried and not burned is the only way of kill- 
ing the blackleg germ—a fact which may some time be demon- 
strated should the foot-and-mouth disease again break out in the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago, where 900 hogs and 450 cattle 
in 1914 were killed and buried in the stockyards. - 

And, in contradiction of the bureau’s contention of the efficacy 
of the third method, there stares us in the face the fact that 
both Dr. Melvin and Dr. Mohler admit that quarantine and 
slaughter has been resorted to in England for 50 years, and 
that the disease still exists there, an outbreak occurring at the 
very time when Dr. Mohler was addressing the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association at Chicago on February 16, 1915, 
as then stated by him. 

So obsessed has this department become with the idea of 
slaughter—State departments and veterinarians following—that 
it is the firm belief of thousands of level-headed farmers and 
stockmen in Illinois, as developed in the hearings, that a species 
of terrorism has been inaugurated and resorted to in its favor, 
before which all must bow who sanction any effort to combat or 
eradicate this disease in any other way. 

Against the efforts of the exhibitors at the dairy show to save 
their herds the greatest antagonism on the part of the State and 
Federal Governments seemed to exist. Vrom this testimony it 
appears that some of the witnesses are of the opinion that the 
department did not want it demonstrated to the world that 
eattle could survive the foot-and-mouth disease, after the de- 
partment had proceeded so far upon its policy of slaughter and 
had progressed in its propagation to such a terrifying extent. It 
would not do, so these witnesses seemed to think, for the Goy- 
_ ernment to admit any possible error, any possible excuse, for 
anyone to say that over $17,000,000 had been spent for slaughter 
when some of it might have been spent successfully for cure. 
Mr. Marsh, of Waterloo, Iowa, goes so far as to say that the 
Federal veterinarians would have“ rejoiced ” if a single instance 
could have been found by “ their sharpshooters, on every hand 
scrutinizing everything,” where the disease had been communi- 
cated by the dairy herd, so that they would have had an excuse 
for killing them. The department was of the opinion that they 
should be killed and wanted to do it. One witness was bold 
enough to say that the motive for killing her cattle was because 
“ they wanted to bury the evidence underground that cattle could 
go through the foot-and-mouth disease successfully.” Another 
witness, Col. George Fabyan, a merchant and farmer of Geneva, 
III., referring, evidently, to the above case, said: ` < 


There was a woman up at Libertyville that did everything she was 
asked to do in the way of quarantine, and her cattle were well; that 
is, they had been Py under the same management and in the same 
way as the cattle at wthorne. The State was crazy to kill them. 
‘The influence was right here in Chicago that was pressing. I read in 
the e papers something about this pressure brought to bear to 
kill them. nally the injunction was dissolved, and in the meantime 
the cattle had recovered. There was a second unction secured pend- 
ing the time for the Government, the State, and the owner to ap ta 
committee of three veterinarians to go and see whether they had re- 
covered or not and in the same condition as the cattle which had been 
at Hawthorne. The cattle had e recovered. * © © Ido 
know the sheriff then went down there with a posse, took that woman 
manhandled her, put her in the house, afraid some one would come and 
ep Meta at it, and went down and shot those cattle as they stood in 

e barn. 


This species of terrorism inaugurated and carried on by the 
bureau is well stated in the testimony of Mrs. Durand, which in 
brief tells the story how inspectors Jennison, Caspar, and Holt 
for the Government came to her place and told her dreadful 
stories—that the hoofs would all fall off, that they would rot 
off, und that it was a good thing that the little hogs were going 
to be killed, for in a week they would all be on their backs 
screaming with pain—the hogs which Mrs. Durand says never 
had the foot-and-mouth disease. They told her, which was not 
the facts, that cattle at the dairy show had died and that an 
Arizona man took his cattle home and they died from the dis- 


ease, She states that 26 men came to her place with revolvers 
and took her foreman and herself and locked them up and kept 
them prisoners. At this time the cattle were never so beautiful 


and never so well. They were having beautiful calves and 
were in their full milk. She states that she was getting as 
much butter fat as she was in August. The whole situation 
surrounding this species of terrorism and the determination of 
the bureau to carry out the third method of eradication, irre- 
spective of the consequences, is well illustrated in the words of 
Inspector Caspar to Mrs. Durand, when he viciously said to her, 
“We'll get your cattle yet, Mrs. Durand, and don't you forget 
it.” So has the great spirit “quarantine with slaughter,” the 
slogan of the third method, so permeated the Government and 
State veterinarians, even unto the menial who handles the rifle. 
THE RETURN OF THE PLAGUE IN 1915. 


On August 8, 1915, the foot-and-mouth disease again broke 
out among 119 hogs and 4 cattle at Wheeling, Cook County, III., 
and on the 12th of that month, on Mr. Pryden's farm near 
Galva, Henry County, III., and at various other points in that 
State. Secretary Houston, in his annual report for 1915, at 
page 20, concerning this outbreak says: 

It seems certain that this infection was produced by contaminated 
hog-cholera serum prepared in Chicago in October, 1914, at an estab- 
lishment where the disease had not been known to exist at any time. 

The first half of the above sentence is straightforward truth, 
but the latter half, while technically correct, is evasive and not 

whole truth. True, the disease was not known to have 
existed at the “establishment” itself, but it was well known 
that the stock yards within which this plant, known as the 
Chicago Serum Co., was located was reeking with the disease, 
and that the hogs from which the blood was drawn had been 
exposed to that disease, even though the inspectors had in Octo- 
ber failed to notice the lesions on the feet of the hogs which 
hung on the shackling hooks in this establishment. Even though 
the disease was not known by the department to be in these 
yards until its quarantine thereof on November 1, 1914, never- 
theless its own quarantine on that date should have been suffi- 
cient notice to it that possibly hog-cholera serum made from 
hogs exposed to the foot-and-mouth disease in October, 1914, 
within these yards might become contaminated. 

The department disinfected freight cars leaving the yards, 
and disinfected and quarantined the yards themselves, and quar- 
antined the plant and the employees of the plant—which quar- 
antine remained as late as February 16, 1915, according to a 
representative of the department speaking before the National 
Live Stock Sanitary Association on that date. Yet in the face 
of the foregoing facts the serum company was allowed to pre- 
serve its contaminated serum until the following summer as a 
nucleus of a new outbreak. True it is that certain tests were 
made upon some animals before releasing the serum, but in 
view of the fact that it was well known to the department as a 
matter of history that the outbreaks of 1902, 1903, and 1908 of 
this disease were closely associated with vaccinated cattle, and 
that the vaccine contained a Japanese strain imported for 
the purpose of improving its standard and which contained foot- 
and-mouth infection, and that, while one-half of 1 per cent of 
earbolic acid was mixed with the serum as a preservative, and 
which Dr. Dorset, an employee of the department, claimed would 
kill the germ of foot-and-mouth disease and which acid may 
have partially but not wholly destroyed the germ and the fur- 
ther fact that the department knew as a scientific fact that the 
virus possibly, instead of being disseminated throughout the 
entire mass of the serum, might have become “ agglutinated,” 
a fact which they knew had happened with the germs of other 
diseases, it would seem to the ordinarily prudent man that the 
department, in the light of all of this information which it had 
at hand, should have taken no chances in releasing the few 
dollars’ worth of contaminated hog-cholera serum infected with 
the foot-and-mouth germ, which act resulted in a loss in Illinois 
alone in the year 1915 of nearly $300,000. 

AREA OF QUARANTINE, 

Much testimony has been given in the recent investigations 
and hearings relative to just what unit of area should be 
adopted in establishing a quarantine in the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease epidemics. The department through many of its assis- 
tants seemed to be thoroughly imbued with the idea that the 
county should be the unit. Dr. Benke and Dr. Houck agree 
with each other in the contention that the county should always 
be the unit of quarantine, on the theory that the people can 
be better governed“ in this manner. Dr. Bailey, a well-posted 
veterinarian of Orion, III., and Mr. R. G. Nevill, a successful 
stockman of Orion, III., and others testifying in these hearings 
claim that what is known as the “close-farm quarantine” is 
best and the only practical method. Many favor a 5-mile radius. 
Mr. Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, thinks that on ac- 
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count of the economic conditions and losses surrounding an 
epidemic of the foot-and-mouth disease, that the quarantine 
should be cut down to a radius of from 5 to 10 miles. He states 
the case well from the view of the farmer and the stockman, 
and indeed for the true interest of the live-stock interests of 
the country, when in substance he says: 

It is my opinion from the Investigations that I have made, and it is 
the very general opinion among farmers who have been in any of these 
quarantine sections, that the quarantines include very much more terri- 
tory than was necessary and that they were left in much longer than 
was necessary ; that if the idea of cutting the economic losses down as 
much as possible had been considered the quarantines would have been 
handled very much differently. For instance, an outbreak in one of our 
counties—most of the time the county has been poca fol- 
lowed, and that has been the system recommended and insisted — . 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry—some of our counties are 30 miles 
across; one case would occur in the corner of a county and the entire 
county would be quarantined. In some of our live-stock counties that 
would imply the holding up of a million dollars’ worth of stock, a great 
deal of which would be ready for market, and a good deal of that stock 
being 25 or 30 miles trom the disease. * * * 

Those uarantines, I believe, were of an entirely unnecessary extent. 
I do not eve there is any logical defense for the P wana, Ae pyar of 
quarantines. There is no logi defense for a quarantine t quaran- 
tines a man 30 miles from an infected herd simply because he is within 
the county boundaries, while a man across the 7 miles away is free. 
There is no logic to t. In publishing our paper I bave endeavored 
to lain these to ow as far as ble, but I coma 


could not ie rs it—there is no explanation. ‘Those 


regulations, 
the entire work 


9 was establ: . they 
ily with the bureau and with tħe 
State officials they did. The thing has caused a tremendous loss, 
and I have never been able to get an adequate explanation of the 
reason for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already endeavored to point out the fact 
that the greater the quarantine area the greater the benefit to 
the packer and the corresponding injury and loss to the stock 
raiser; but independently of that feature the great loss to those 
whose animals are not infected but are within a quarantine area 
so that it is impossible to ship without loss, and to whom re- 
mains nothing but to await the approach of the plague, demand 
our attention and the immediate reduction of the quarantine 
area and the smallest territory consistent with safety. The 
recently modified policy of the bureau in handling the matter 
by townships seems to me not far from a fair compromise and 
contains the feature of the easy government of the people during 
such epidemics, for the reason that the township line is known 
by everyone in the community. 

THE RASIS OF SETTLEMENT. 


The whole system of settlement for animals which have been 
infected or exposed to the foot-and-mouth disease should be over- 
hauled from start to finish. Heretofore the policy has been to 
pay nothing above the meat value of the animal. Suggestions 
of paying the paltry sum of $100 for priceless breeding cattle 
have been made. The Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
says that the values for breeding purposes are never taken into 
consideration in these settlements. On this subject the National 
Association of Record Associations, the membership of which is 
made up of 150,000 members, have recently passed a resolution, 
one paragraph of which clearly expresses the views of the stock 
raisers and farmers on this phase of the matter of settlements, 
which is as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Society of Record Associations demands 
Federal and 


mend 
vides pp: i 

satisfied ‘ap; may be taken to the proper court without delaying 
sapen where the value of the property to the citizen taken for the 
F ce with the rule of law and court 
pra 


And, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully direct attention to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Wilbur W. Marsh, a farmer of Waterloo, Iowa, on 
this subject, taken in the last investigation at Chicago, of which 
I make a free quotation. He says, in substance: 

Take the Gill herd of cattle that was killed in New Jersey. They 


were owned by a gentleman kind and courteous in every eg He con- 
sented to have that herd of cattle killed and received or them at 


0 pounds of butter fat as a 4-year-o 


a Glenwood cow. She made 9 
ght another cow, 


and she made 862 pounds of fat as a 3-year-old. 


that same strain of blood, at the same time, that made 778 pounds o 
I bought one cow ef Mr. Gill personally, and she made 846 pounds 
supervision of the Iowa Agricultural Co 


fat. 


of fat on test under the llege. 


Mr. Marsh, after deprecating the slaughter of such cattle, 
goes on to state, referring to the dairy-show cattle which were 
exhibited at Chicago in October, 1914, substantially as follows: 

I would like t. t into t 
2 of the ne of the Vor Beer ae 8 


Industry, and that is the 
1 ent of the cattle. In 


$ 
apiece. I personai saw Dr. Mohler. We stood 
to It is 1 when the a . 
is made, that there should not be any nest! 
t peng out these 
een men about whose ju 
the commit a aes — — nile 1 
mmittee was appoin w ve been 
bandry business for 
never heard of them. 


It therefore seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the dairy- 
man and the breeder who ean not replace his herd should. be 
compensated for the true value of the same, and in case an 
agreement can not be reached between the owner of the stock 
and the Government, that he should not be forced into the posi- 
tion of having to take an arbitrary amount or nothing, but he 
should have the right, the same as any other citizen in free 
America, to appeal to the courts for redress. This is the New 
York plan, and at the proper time, when this bill is considered 
TEX m E E I shall offer an amendment to that effect. 

pplause. 


WHAT THE STATE OF ILLINOIS PAYS FOR THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Special session No. 2 of the forty-ninth IT assemb; 1 
its work Wednesday even oe Se 26, 1916, with the tks 8 
final The y business of im nce pending was the 
ents to the Senate bills. 


relating to the foot-and-mouth 
The senate was in session three or four days the previo 

unable to consider the amendments for lack of necessary — — 

vote required to * emergency measures. Efforts were made to 
Mot” the athe ag! t may bs illn i 

dess. 0 a were aw: É 

iles and several of those present nt home In aj 6 

When the Senate met on the 26th the roll call 


3 more than the required number. All of the house amen ts 
then adopted without opposition, Senate bill No. 7, as amended ani 
ex connec- 


rovides for the payment of all losses and expenses 
th the the foot-and-mouth dis- 


on wi sup) 0 last outbreak of 
. whicb began about the Ist of August, 1915, and continued until 
January, 1916. 
An analysis of the 


bill shows that during this od there 
Enarities “tm an effort “to 


9 deer. The total appraised valuc of 
these animals was 5, 34, of which the State paid one-half, or 
$122.854.17 There were 1386 claimants paid for losses sustained, in 
sums ranging from $13.75 for 2 pigs up to $12,247.25 for 108 cattle 
and 647 swine on one farm. 

The counties where the disease prevailed and the number of herds 
slaughtered are as follows: emcee, 25 Cook, 2; Du „ 2; Ful- 
ton, 4; Lake, 12; La Salle, 13; Livingston, 1; McDonough, 93; 

k, 9. 

The amount paid for property destroyed and damaged in the process 
of disinfecting the farms was 356.48, of which the State paid 
$2,178.24. This amount is uted by the bill to 213 persons, in 
sums ranging from 57 cents to $108.50. 

and disinfecting premises was 


cost of acta =i * the yards 
e State d $2,247.06. The cost of diggin 


The 
4,494.12, of which 
ches and Mat ty? the slaughtered animals was $5,249.86, of whic 
the State paid $2,624.93. The cost of lime and disinfectants was 
98 of which the State paid $3,634.91. 
í $8 ogre State 8 a Saawan b, ; taw sor her dens 
ces and expenses for eac ay a y engag n nte 
work. Phere Kees 113 veterinarians employed in the suppression of 
disease, and their total com tion amounted to 831,460.22, all 
of which is paid by the State. e items in the bill show that 2 0 
them received more than §2,000 each, 7 received more than $1,000 
each, and 104 received sums ran from 56 cents to $900. 
The following recapitulation shows the cost of this outbreak (No. 2) 
to the State and to the United States ment and the total 
cost: 


Live TTT 8122. vr a 
roperty destro; — — — * . 2 
Labor, 7 soc 2,247 ~. 

— . —.. ä — 2, 624. 93 

Lime and disinfectants__......--_-----. ~~... 3. 634. 91 
Assistant State veterinarians — —— —— 31. 460. 27 
Paid by State... 2 nn ee, FTT 
Paid- by United States — 133. 538. 31 
Cost of outbreak . | Se SORE RS 


Reference to the priations made last spring at the regular = 
sion shows that the first outbreak of foot -mouth disease cost this 
State $1,404,287.62, which, added to the amount t 2 e for 
the second outbreak, makes a total cost of $1,569,296.15 expended in 

ting this disease —— within one year from the first outbreak. 
United States vernment has expended in the same time, in pay- 
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Cost of foot-and-mouth 5 s he fifteenth congressional district of 
Illinois, ontinued. 
Y xrTy—continued. 

since the first outbreak a little over a year ago. HENR “ae T 

Senate bill No. 6, appropriating $200,000 for an emergency fund to 
be used only in case o other outbreak, was cut down by a house 
amendment to $100,000, and the amendment was approved b Fe 
senate. This will leave Dut half as much as was appropirat 
spring for the same purpose, 4 


Cost of foot-and-mouth discase in the fifteenth congressional district of 
Illinois, 1914-15. 


ADAMS COUNTY. 


~ 
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State a 
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Paid for burying and 
Paid for 8 destroyed. 
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e tens ve] APOE Saera cone $242.37 
James A. Hearn... 040000“ 24 12 670.62 
KR. Babbitt. 2.5. Oe „ „„ % 8. 456.00 
James S. Babbitt. .... 225.00 
S. & J. I. Babbitt... 1, 505. 30 
Miss Viola Babbitt. ... Keer! . 47.50 
ree eee MS PASS 2 634.50 
Rice. 

M Fannie Butler. SEEK PEET N 22.50 
` <0 61 1,274.00 

3 1,075.62 $585.00 

* 3⁴ 22 1, 164. 00 811.25 

3 4 207. 50 578.06 

D Aa 9 ees 323. 50 562. 50 

8 25 2, 695.50 1,352. 50 

TT RSE 43 3, 112.45 1,275.25 

10 351. 50 1,024.06 

cel 35 1,244.54 280. 50 

68.25 143.00 

135. 00 401.00 

15, 525. 65 013.12 

15,525.65 013.12 

486.60 151.82 

1,958.13 327.00 


Adams County 


Fulton County- 5. 805. 87 
Henry County 101, 329. 82 
Knox County 505. 66 
Disinfectants estimated) p paid I by State 1. 405. 57 

Veterinarians (estimated — PTT 1, 985. 
istant veterinarians — 142. 59 

Total laneous expense 91. 
One-half appraisement paid by United States 9 (estimated). 1915, 2, 029. 25 
Paid for property destroyed Grand total, fifteenth congressional district, Illinois. 170, 781. 01 
... 22022. eI Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 

: gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SamrrxH.] 

Total cost, Fulton County . . . Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


the committee, I have been very much interested in the discus- 
sion of the live-stock industry as I listened to the speakers this 
afternoon, and I want to thank the chairman, who has yielded 
me a few minutes, and to apologize to the Members whose time 
I am now occupying for the purpose of asking one particular 
question. The gentleman says he practiced law in order to pay 
for the feed consumed by the cattle on his place. I have been 
wondering whether or not all the fault was with the packers in 
reference to the losses suffered by the farmers. Now, the packers 
have got a lot to answer for, in my mind, and for anything that 
has been said against them I am not here to uphold if it is im- | 
proper, but the question I have in mind and which has often 
occurred to me is, how you gentlemen from the West, you cattle 
feeders, can fatten cattle and put them upon the market and 
sell them at the prices they bring when we can not do it in the 
East? Now, the gentleman from Illinois, who has just pre- 
ceded me, said something about the foot-and-mouth disease and 
spoke about how it originated at Niles, Mich. I thought he put 
particular emphasis upon the word “ Michigan.” Now, I have 
not been altogether satisfied but what that disease came from 
Illinois. Nobody says it had not or did not. Now, Niles is not 
in my district, but it is in Michigan and very close to the stock- 
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yards in Illinois. The foot-and-mouth disease is very contagious. 
It is hard to control. It is the experience of all countries that 
to eradicate it the herd must be destroyed. I want to compli- 
ment the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this Gov- 
ernment for the strenuous efforts he has put forth in stamping 
it out and upon his success. The value of the live-stock Industry 
to the farmers of this country is incalculable. But that is not 
the question I wanted to propound. 

I want to ask these gentlemen here from the West who feed 
cattle and have made it their business whether or not you can 
put more than 5 pounds of meat upon a graded steer with one 
bushel of shelled corn? If that is true, how are you to get the 
pay for your corn by feeding it to cattle? That is what I want 
to ask any man hére who has fed cattle, when you are paying 
for that bushel of corn at 75 cents and only get 5 pounds of 
meat out of it worth 7 cents a pound, How can we expect cheap 
meat from the farmer? The farmer when he goes to town to 
make purchases, must pay just what they ask him, and when he 
sells his product he must sell for just what they will give him. 
This rule is not confined to the stockyards. Now, if anybody 
knows how you are going to make anything out of this feeding 
of cattle for the price that is paid for them and you buy your 
corn, then you will solve the question that has been uppermost in 
my mind. The gentleman from Nebraska says in his Stute 53 
out of 56 cattle feeders lost money last year feeding cattle, and 
the other 3 did not make anything to speak of, and I give the 
solution. > 

Please do not misunderstand me. I think a farmer should 
raise enough cattle to graze off his pasture land and to eat up 
his roughage. But, as stated, I am unable to see how a farmer, 
feeder, or anyone else can pay 75 cents a bushel for corn to 
produce 5 pounds of beef and sell it at 6, 7, or 8 cents a pound 
without losing money. Many feeders, understanding this, now 
fatten their cattle on grass. 

Now, we are talking about distribution; we are talking about 
the farmer’s market, and we are talking also about transporta- 
tion. I tell you that farming is the most scientific business that 
this Congress has to deal with. You are dealing with the ele- 
ments; you are dealing with all kinds of destructive insects, with 
the markets, with labor, and the home. You have got to be 
engineers; you have got to be scientific experts all along the 
line. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OVERMYER], a member of the committee. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, on the wall of the landing 
in the grand marble stairway-in the Congressional Library 
yonder, the most beautiful building of its kind in the world, 
there is inserted a 15-foot mosaic panel in which is outlined, 
in blocks of gold, a colossal figure of Minerva, the Goddess of 
Wisdom. In her right hand she holds a spear, and in her left 
an unfolded scroll upon which is inscribed a list of the sciences, 
arts, and letters, and the first name that appears thereon is 
the word “Agriculture.” [Applause.] 

Gibbon said, “Agriculture is the foundation of commerce.” 
It is that and more. It is the foundation, too, of everything 
else, and is the most honorable business in the world. The 
farmers of this country are the real producers of wealth, and 
the industry of agriculture is the structure upon which rests 
the whole fabric of commerce, of business, of society, and even 
of life itself. Show me a country where agriculture is fostered 
and encouraged, and I will show you a country that is rich and 
powerful. ` 

A few years ago it was thought that the industry of agri- 
culture was of minor importance in the United States, but last 
year it contributed in commercial value to the products of this 
country more than $10,000,000,000. This is more than was con- 
tributed by any other industry in raw material and finished 
product. Of course, manufacturers are ahead in the value of 
their finished product, but they convert raw material into 
finished products while the farmer produces a finished product. 
No one works it over for him. There are in this country nearly 
six and one-half million farms, averaging 138 acres to the farm, 
and each of these farms has an average of 75 acres of improved 
land. The value of our agricultural exports last year was 
nearly one and one-half billions of dollars, an increase of 32 per 
cent over those of the preceding year. ` 3 

This valuable and stupendous industry, upon which depends 
the wealth of our Nation, is beginning to be appreciated by 
State and National legislators, resulting in increased appro- 
priations for agricultural purposes. The leading agricultural 
States of the Union now have burenus sustained by State ap- 
propriations covering pruning and other demonstrative work 
that has resulted in the saving of thousands of vineyards and 


orchards throughout the country; bee culture and inspection; 
better facilities for handling the infectious and contagious dis- 
eases of live stock; State farms for the production of hog- 
cholera serum; farmers’ institutes in all the counties of the 
State; the issuing of farmers’ bulletins bringing to the farmer 
practical education affecting his business; and the teaching of 
agriculture in the public schools. The Federal Government, 
too, has come to realize the value of agriculture as an industry, 
and this has resulted in more liberal appropriations to foster 
and encourage the work. 

One of the best luws ever enacted was the bill passed by the 
last Congress known as the Lever Agricultural Extension Act, 
which provides for additional uppropriations each year for dis- 
semination of knowledge among the agricultural people that can 
not be gained in any other way. Under its provisions, men are 
sent out to do demonstrative work, to give information that 
can not be secured through our farm papers and magazines or 
farmers’ institutes. This work consists largely in the giving 
of practical demonstrations of the information given in such 
publications and institutes, 

My observation has been that these demonstrations nre 
watched with much greater interest by the young folks on the 
farm than by their parents. A farmer who has been conducting 
his farm according to custom for many years is reluctant to 
adopt the policies advocated by the college-graduate farmer. 
For this reason I feel satisfied that the money being expended in 
the dissemination of general knowledge concerning agriculture 
in our public schools and otherwise will bring its largest returns 
in the years that are to come; and I am quite well satisfied that 
in the absence of such teaching and training the problem of how 
to feed our people will be the greatest problem confronting the 
descendants of your children and mine. 

Where is the man who will contend that farming and orchard- 
ing can be done now as it was 50 years ago? Then they planted 
their crops regardless, and harvested them. Then peach and 
apple trees grew by the wayside, and fruit could be had on 
every hand. What happens to the orchard of to-day if spray- 
ing is not done scientifically? The same thing that will happen 
to our farms before many years if they are not farmed scien- 
lifically. To-day almost every wind that blows brings some 
new pest or insect, which, if not checked promptly, will ent its 
way through our gardens and orchards and vineyards and leave 
a path of ruin and destruction in its wake. Each year pests 
heretofore unknown in this country are imported from some 
foreign land and rapidly gaina foothold here. Soil from which 
crops are continually taken without the proper use of fertilizers 
will eventually lose its fertility. These two causes—the destruc- 
tion of fruit trees and plants by pests and insects and the wear- 
ing out of the soil where the proper methods of restoration nre 
not employed—make the problem of the farmer of to-day and 
to-morrow n serious one. 

It is a remarkable fact that many of the older States of the 
Union are to-day producing less of many of the necessaries of 
life than they did 20 and even 50 years ago. One of the causes 
contributing to this condition is the stupendous increase of 
our city population over our country population and the con- 
sequent increase in consumption over production. In my own 
State of Ohio in 1850 there were five times as many peuple 
living in the country as there were living in towns. To-day 
considerably more than one-half of the total population of the 
State lives in towns. What does this means? It means that 
while the total population of the State of Ohio in the last 
50 years has increased about 100 per cent, the population of 
our towns and villages has increased about 700 per cent. It 
means that the number of consumers has increased in the State 
of Ohio at a stupendous rate and the number of producers has 
decreased at a corresponding rate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I think four or five counties in my district show 
a decrense in the total population, which would indicate that 
only counties having the largest cities are increasing. That is 
the case, with Clark, Springfield, and the others are decreasing. 
What is the meaning of this? 

Mr. OVERMYER. The general total is taken from the census 
figures, which show the percentages which I have quoted. 

Mr. FESS. Going to the cities from the rural sections? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. The causes operating to this end are 
varied. Social conditions, the prospect of better wages, and 


other causes have contributed to this condition; but many 
worthy movements to-day have as their object the making of 
farm life more attractive and remunerative, and I hope this 
migratory movement may be checked. 

Continuing my former statement, I will say that instead of 80 
men living on the farm and producing and 20 living in town 
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and consuming there are now 60 living in town and consuming 
and only 40 in the country producing. In 1820, 83. per cent of the 
total population of the United States was engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits; in 1910 only 32.4 per cent were so engaged, 
although these figures Jo not necessarily mean the total decline 
of our agricultural population. There are still 30,000,000 
people in our country engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
with the aid of modern farm machinery they are producing 
products far in excess of our needs for national consumption, 
yielding a surplus amounting to billions, 

But the point I desire to make is that the causes now operat- 
ing against agriculture—the destruction of crops by blight and 
inseet pests and the steady migration from the farm to town— 
will eventually result in a serious situation unless we are alert 
to the needs of the times. There is a way to destroy insect pests 
and blight, a way to restore fertility to worn-out soil, a way 
to produce twice as much of the necessaries of life as we are 
now producing, and it is our duty and it is the constant aim 
of the United States Department of Agriculture to find that 
way and to prevent the depletion of our agricultural population 
and agricultural products below the point of our national 
requirements. 

At this critical juncture in the world’s affairs, when wealth 
and resource as well as human life are being wasted as 
never before, it is well that we should look about us and take 
an inventory of our stock and our resources, and when we do 
this we find ourselves the most favored nation of all the world. 
This country is estimated to be worth about two hundred and 
twenty billions in money. This is as much as the total wealth 
of the British and German Empires together, and in the eight 
years from 1904 to 1912 the increase in our national wealth 
equaled the total accumulated wealth of the German Empire. 
Last year our domestic trade amounted to five hundred and 
seven billions, or a little over half a trillion. About 1885 this 
country’s wealth was just about one-fourth of what it is 
to-day, and we are justified in assuming, therefore, that the 
day is not far distant when the national wealth of the United 
States will be a trillion, and a new word will become a common 
parlance when reference is made to our country’s riches. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am not sure whether we get the gentleman's 
figures. Does the gentleman mean that the transfer of domestic 
trade amounted to tive hundred and seven billion? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. However, the same articles may 
have been valued several times in making this estimate. I 
might say in that connection to the gentleman from Ohio that 
the report of the bureau discloses that they have no way of 
securing accurate statistics on what the domestic trade in itself 
amounted to. But, of course; in making this estimate it must 
be remembered that in domestic trade the same article may be 
valued over and over as it moves through the channels of domes- 
tie commerce, 

Mr. FESS. I was afraid some one would take it from your 
statement that our wealth was $507,000,000,000. : . 

Mr. OVERMYER. Our wealth is estimated at $220,000,- 
000,000, and the domestic trade, which might mean the same 
article was valued several times in several transactions, was 
estimated at $507,000,000,000. 

Mr. QUIN. I thought our national wealth was $187,000,- 
000,000 in 1913, according to the reports. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes; but we are in 1916 now, That is an 
estimate based upon the report of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A trillion dollars is a million million of dollars, and if the 
same ratio of increase enjoyed in the last few years continues 
for a few yeurs more our Nation will reach this stupendous 
sum; and no single industry has contributed so much, and is 
still continuing to contribute so much, to these figures as the 
industry of agriculture. In soil this country is supreme; the 
farm is first and fundamental. Other industries are of less 
importance, for if anywhere life is being sustained by mining, 
manufacture, or commerce, somebody elsewhere must be pro- 
ducing food and raw materials for clothing, 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The sail is supreme, as your statement said. 
Why do we net produce as much per acre as the German 
people? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I will reach that later, but it is because 
we do not apply the intensive methods of farming that they 
have been employing for u great number of years. 

Mr. LEVER, My colleague, who is on the committee, and 
who is such a valuable member of it, will agree, I think, that 
the system of marketing also is not so well developed? 


Mr. OVERMYER. And the system of distribution, as was 
so well explained to-day by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. 

We raise more wheat than any nation on earth and one-sixth 
more than our nearest rival, Russia; we produce three-fourths 
of all the corn raised in the world; we raise two-thirds. of the 
world’s cotton; we turn out as much steel in a year as; Great 
Britain and France combined; we supply 60 per cent of the 
world’s supply of copper; we produce 32 per cent of the world’s 
lead and zinc. And. in the foregoing estimate of the Nation’s 
wealth at $220,000,000,000 that treasure land, Alaska, was not in- 
cluded; neither was Porto Rico, Hawaii, or the Philippines. 
Alaska, which is as large as France and Germany combined, has 
hardly begun to yield up its riches. 

Mr. QUIN. What per cent does the producer of the raw mate- 
rial get out of what we produce? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I am not taking that up at this time, but 
I think statistics show about 35 per cent. I would rather not 
be interrupted now until I complete my statements, because I 
have not much time remaining. 

Away back in the eighteenth century an English parson by the 
name of Malthus figured out that a majority of mankind must 
always be poor; that population, in spite of poverty, disease, 
and death, would increase so fast that the earth could not pro- 
duce food for it. For a long time his theory was accepted as 
true, for he had the figures to prove it—population increasing in 
geometrical ratio, food increasing in arithmetical ratio; the re- 
sult, billions of people with nothing to eat but themselves. But 
a recent bulletin of the Department of Agriculture discloses that 
there are in this country more than a billion acres of tillable 
land, of which only one-fourth is now in crops. On that one- 
fourth we are producing only one-half of what it could be 
made to produce. The United States alone could produce fool 
for one-half the population of the globe. There is no limit to the 
produetiveness of this country; the only limit is in human intelli- 
gence. We have the land and we have the brains, and the only 
thing we need to do is to direct the energies of our people into 
the proper channels of activity. 

We have here an area twice as large as the area of continental 
Europe. We have more acres of tillable land than all of Europe, 
Russia included. We have forests and mines, rivers and har- 
bors; in fact, we have here every resource necessary for our 
maintenance as individuals and as a Nation. But we are only 
beginning to learn one of the secrets of power long ago discov- 
ered by a certain European country, which at this moment 
makes her apparently invincible to a multitude of foes. I refer 
to Germany. Has Germany been farming in a haphazard man- 
ner? Has Germany been wasting her resources? Is she forever 
taking off without putting back into her soil its life-producing 
properties? If she had, she would not now be able to fight a 
world war cut off from nearly every source of outside: help, and 
yet reported to be able to continue fighting almost indefinitely 
upon her own resources and self-support. In Germany every 
foot of ground is made to produce something. Intensive farming: 
has been applied for years. She plants fruit trees for use rather’ 
than shade trees for ornamental purposes. These are the secrets 
of much of Germany’s success, and when I say this I am. not 
violating that strict neutrality which it is my duty to assume. [ 
state it as a fact about which there can be no dispute. In this 
time of preparedness let us learn our lesson frem these facts. 

I believe that the safety of our Government. will continue to 
repose in the breasts of a contented and prosperous citizenship: 
rather than in the-number of battleships we own or the number 
of men in our standing army. [Applause.] The great wars of 
histery that were at all just were fought and won by volunteers. 
A soldier with patriotism and the love of country eontrolling 
his actions is worth a regiment of hired men who fight because 
they are ordered. The wars of this country have always been 
just, either in the defense of our flag or in the furtherance of 
the cause of liberty which that flag represents, and they were 
fought by volunteers, by men who fought out of patriotism and 
love of country; and the thing that we must seek to do is to 
maintain here the highest form of free Government, granting to 
all citizens the greatest possible liberty consistent with safety, 
engige in every form of industry and manufacture, extend ov: 
commerce to every point of the world, open up to our eitizens 
large areas of land not now being farmed, and provide homes 
where our people may bring up countless generations of loyal 
American citizens amid proper surroundings, Preparedness for 
national defense does not consist alone in the purchase of battle- 
ships and munitions of war. It consists also in the proper train- 
ing of future generations in the conservation of our natural 
resources, and in leaving for our future citizens a country that 
will be worth fighting for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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a LEVER. How much further time does the gentleman 
wish? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Oh, just a few minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I yield. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman said, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that one volunteer soldier was equal to a regiment of 
hired soldiers? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I said that one soldier, with his actions 
controlled by patriotism and love of country, is equal to a regi- 
ment of hired soldiers—an exaggeration, perhaps, but illustrat- 
ing the point I wished to make. 

Mr. PLATT. Does he not know that in the War of 1812 
we had 250,000 men at the greatest, and that there were never 
more than 16,000 British here? 

Mr. OVERMYER. No; and no such number of Americans 
was ever engaged in that war; but I wish to say that I do 
know that one of the most important battles of the War of 1812 
was fought where I now live—at Fort Stephenson, which is now 
Fremont, Ohio—by 160 American soldiers, who were commanded 
by a boy, Maj. George Croghan, only 21 years of age, and de- 
feated the entire British Army, together with Tecumseh and 
his Indian allies. I know that to be true. {Applause.] And 
they had one lone cannon, “ Old Betsy,” a 6-pounder, and she 
is standing there to-day guarding the park of which we are so 
proud. And at the base of the monument that was erected there 
to-day repose the remains of that young defender of Fort Ste- 
phenson, who, with 160 men and that one cannon, defeated the 
entire British force. [Applause.]- 

Mr. PLATT. The whole 16,000 men of the British Army or 
a hundred or so of the British? 

Mr. OVERMYER. The British Army under Proctor of more 
than 2,000 and an equal number of Indian allies. 

Mr. CAREW. How many German and French and English 
armies do you think those young men could lick to-day if they 
were alive? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Under the same circumstances, they would 
render just as good an account of themselves as they did then. 
[ Applause. ] 

Some criticisms have already been made, and more will no 
doubt be made, of some of the items in this bill. Great fears 
seem to be entertained by some gentlemen that the appropria- 
tions for agriculture might be excessive. - It is, of course, en- 
tirely proper for Members to scrutinize every appropriation bill 
carefully, and this bill should be no exception. The committee 
itself held the most extensive hearings on this bill ever had 
and examined into every item with great care. But in view of 
what I have heretofore said and the figures submitted showing 
that. the farm, after all, is one real source of wealth and 
strength, I submit that there is no bill that should be treated 
with greater liberality by Congress than the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. I do not favor the wasting of a dollar of this 
Government’s money, but I do insist that there is no industry 
that yields to our country a greater economic return for every 
dollar expended in its encouragement than does agriculture. 

“This bill carries a total of $24,501,093. Compare this with the 
disbursements for our Military Establishment last year, total- 
ing $267,974,831.47, exclusive of pensions and rivers and har- 
bors; or compare it with the disbursements for pensions of 
$164,387,941.61; or for rivers and harbors of $46,883,914.24. All 
of these appropriations are no doubt proper and necessary, but 
the point I wish to make is that a nation as rich and prosper- 
ous as ours that can afford and does spend these vast sums of 
money for other purposes can well afford to appropriate 
$24,000,000 for the encouragement and promotion, yea, even for 
the preservation of an industry that is doing more than any 
other toward making the United States the first “ trillion- 
dollar“ country of the world. 

It is as true to-day as in the days of Oliver Goldsmith that— 

III fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men — 
Princes and lords max flourish or may fade; 

A breath enn make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr..Chairman, I desire to direct the attention 
of the committee to a question which I consider as germane 
to the subject concerning the deterioration of one of the impor- 
tant industries of the United States—the sheep industry—and 
I desire to ask unanimous consent to extend in the RECORD a 
letter from William M. Wood, president of the American Woolen 
Co., to me, showing the deterioration of the sheep industry 


in the United States in the past 20 years. Also I desire to 
insert an extract from an interview with Hon. D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, in the New York Herald, showing 
wherein New England may be encouraged and developed for the 
future husbanding of this great industry. 

And in connection with this I will say that a United States 
Senator told me a few days ago he had sold his flock of sheep 
at $8 per head, showing you gentlemen that the law of supply 
and demand is as preeminent to-day as it always has been. 
On account of the tremendous consumption of mutton and lamb 
by the warring nations and considerable cessation in agriculture 
among European nations at the present time, sheep are growing 
more scarce each day. The monthly crop reports of 1910 show 
us that there were 52,000,000 sheep in the United States at that 
time, while to-day there are but 49,000,000 sheep. The depletion 
in sheep growing in our country for a score of years under all 
phases of tariff legislation is evident. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting certain communications. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following are the communications referred to: 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO., 
Boston, Mass., April 12, 1916. 
Hon, RICHARD OLNEY, 20, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I would most earnestly commend to yonr attention the 
campaign of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association for * more 
sheep and more wool.” Though the population of the United States 
Is rapidly increasing, the number of sh and the amount of wool 
produced here are falling off. In 1909. 000,000 pounds of wool. 
were grown in this country; in 1915. only 288, „000 pounds, a loss 
of 12 r cent in seven years. In the last fiscal year, out of a total 
of 591,015.495 pounds of wool available for consumption in the 
United States, foreign wools represented 300,000,000 popnds, or more 
than one-half. 

Nor can we depend upon wool supplies from abroad—for the wool 
reduction of the whole world is decreasing. This world supply in 
915 was estimated at 2,836,000,000 pounds, In 1914 the estimate 
was 2,872,000.000 pounds; in 1913, 2,880,000.000; in 1912. 2,- 
971,000,000, The great war has wholly cut off certain sources of 
supply and made reliance on others most uncertain. Large numbers 
of sheep haye undoubtedly been destroyed in the course of warfare. 

So critical is the situation that Great Britain, which controls nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s wool, is contemplating the imposition of an 
export duty on this indispensable raw material when bought by any 
but British purchasers, 

National prudence demands an immediate Increase in the flocks of 
the United States. The American people need more sheep for food 
and clotbin. In spite of the rapidity with which the cheap lands of 
the West have been taken up, there are still great areas in this 
country where sheep can be grown with a profit by the exercise of in- 
telligence and perseverance. Sheep can be pova again in large num- 
uere on the abandoned pastures of the New gland and other Eastern 

tates. 

Australasia produces nearly three times as much woo! as our own 
country—chiefly because in Australasia wool growing is a modern, 
systematized business, and because all laws are made to favor it and 
worthless dogs are not allowed to harry and murder valuable flocks. 
National and State Governments with us have done much to encourage 
agriculture and stock raising. but sheep and wool have not received 
their proper due. There is urgent need of a searching investigation of 
the whole question by national and State authorities. May I not 
ask you to take up is subject and do your share to the end that 
there may be more food and more wool for the American people? 

All this is an essential part of any patriotic national movement for 

reparedness, for the position in which this country would find, itself 
n war—dependent on foreign sources for more than half its wool— 


is appalling to contemplate. 
Very truly, yours. WX. M. Woon, President. 


{Extract from article by D. F. Houston, Secretary of ee ub- 
lished in the magazine section of the New York Herald, Sunday, 
Mar. 3, 1916.] 

There seems to be ge agreement that by the employment 
3 proper methods a still greater advance can be made in live-stock 
directions, 

The cxperts believe that there might be a revival of the sheep indus- 
try if the farmers would emphasize the mutton feature. 

When this industry was established only one purpose was con- 
sidered. samen the production of wool, and the New England sheep 
were apparently developed Puy with this end in view. When the 
western competition became acute the New England farmer who was 
in the wool business was forced out, and the breeders of fine wool 
sheep were compelled to disperse their flocks, The farmers either have 
gone out of business or have clung to the wrinkly, tine wool merino 
type. The raising of sheep from the mutton VIENDO AE broadly speak- 
ing, never has been 8 and it seems desirable that it should be. 

The New England environment is congenial to sheep. ‘There are 

eat markets at hand and the land is there in abundance. The public 

5 been increasingly educated to the use of lamb and mutton as food; 

they have ceased to be cheap and now have become a luxury. The 
roblem of winter feed can be met as the farmers have met the prob- 

em of the winter maintenance of dairy cows, by the use of silage and 
hay, and that of the summer feed can be met by forage crops and 
pasture rotation. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, we have under 
consideration the great Agricultural appropriation bill. We huve 
just heard a most eloquent, able, and inspiring address by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OVERM TER] on the subject of agricul- 
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ture. If I observed correctly, however, he did not speak of one 
thing which I think will be a mighty factor in the future growth 
and development of this great industry. 

In this morning’s Washington Post chere was an article with 
this headline: “ United States Rolling in Wealth.” The tone of 
the urticle carried the impression that this wealth came to us as 
naturally as the ocean billows beat upon our shores. Such is 
not the case. All this wealth is the product of toil and labor, 
and effort and energy. To the great industry of agriculture 
we are indebted for something like one-half of all the wealth 
produced annually in this country. 

The article asserted that within a year the resources of our 
national banks had increased 20 per cent, that their deposits 
had increased 25 per cent, and that their loans, within the year, 
had increased over $900,000,000. I wondered what proportion 
of those loans had been made in the interest of agriculture. I 
was interested in knowing how our national banks had used 
their enlarged resources to promote the prosperity of our 
farmers and provide them with better credit facilities, 

Some people have the idea that farm-credit legislation simply 
menus the passage of an act for the special benefit of the farm- 
ers, and that the Nation, at large, is not interested therein. 
That is a very erroneous and a very narrow conception of the 
value of better farm-credit facilities. And when the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Overswrrer] spoke about agriculture in 
Germany and the strength the industry added to the German 
Empire he did not mention the fact that adequate credit 
facilities had been a most potent factor in the expansion of 
the agricultural interests of Germany. In the credit facilities 
she has furnished her farmers Germany has led ail other 
nations, 

H. R. 10310 (APPENDIX A). 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a land-credit bill, House bill 
10310. In the preparation of this bill I have tried to present a 
plan of land credit that will meet the demands of agriculture 
and that will provide a satisfactory land-eredit system for the 
farmers of the United States. i 

In attempting constructive legislation we should have clearly 
in our minds what will be required of the governmental instru- 
mentalities we are nbout to create. I have tried to do this in 
the preparation of House bill 10310. Our land-credit institu- 
tions should be so constructed that they will meet the following 
fiye requirements: First, they should furnish an adequate 
amount of credit for agriculture; second, they should furnish 
this credit on favorable and satisfactory terms; third, they 
should furnish this credit at a low rate of interest; fourth, they 
should provide equal credit facilities throughout the various sec- 
ticns of the country; and fifth, they should furnish this credit 
at a uniform rate of interest in all the States of the Union, 

These are the essential things which should be supplied by 
any national system of land credit. Any proposed system of 
land credit which will not meet these five requirements should 
be condemned. The farmers of the United States will not be 
satisfied with any system of land credit that does not meet these 
five requirements. 

I wish now to describe briefly the main provisions of House 
bill 10810 which I have introduced. 

SUPELVISONY POWER. 

The power of supervision and control is lodged in the Federal 
farm-loan board, consisting of three persons, to be appointed by 
the President. Extensive power is given to this board, not only 
to supervise and regulate but to control the land banks created 
to operate the system of land credit to be established. 

CORPORATIONS CHEATED TO OPERATE SYSTEM, 

The system of land credit established by this bill will be oper- 
ated by the following corporations: 

1. One central bank, called the united Federal land bank. 

2. Twelve Federal land banks, one in each of 12 districts into 
which the United States shall be divided. 

3. One farm-loan association in each county, where any Fed- 
eral land bank shall make loans, as many district associations 
ip each State as there are congressional districts in each State, 
and one State farm-loan association in each State. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In just what respect does the gen- 
tleman's bill differ from the Moss bill, which the committee is 
about to report? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Well, the Moss bill provides for 
12 district banks. It provides for local farim-loan associations. 
My bill, in addition to providing those institutions, provides and 
creates a united Federal land bank. That is a central institution 
controlled by 12 directors, and each one of the Federal land 
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banks elects one of those 12 directors, so that I create a central 
bank uniting the 12 district banks. 

Now, the Moss bill provides, as the gentleman knows, that 
each one of these 12 district banks shall be liable for the bonds 
and contracts and liabilities of every other Federal land bank. 
In reality that bill does not create 12 banks, but 1 bank with 12 
divisions. When you make each one of those banks responsible 
for the debts, liabilities, and contracts of the others, then you 
really crente but one institution. I think it would add very 
much to the system to create a central institution, without capital 
stock, as i corporation through which those 12 banks could act 
in the interest of all. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Just a moment. The gentleman 
provides for a central institution, and the Moss-bill provides for 
a Federal land board? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. My bill provides for the central 
institution and also for the Federal farm loan board as the 
supervisory power. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Just in what way would the gen- 
tleman’s central institution iden work out? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The united Federal land bank, 
as its name implies, unites the 12 district Federal land banks. 
The united Federal land bank will have no capital stock or 
income. It will be supported by contributions from the 12 ilis- 
trict banks. It will make no loans; but all farm loan bonds 
will be issued in its name for and in behalf of the various Fed- 
eral land banks. The united Federal land bank will be con- 
trolled by 12 directors. Each Federal land bank will appoint 
one of these directors. Through the united Federal land bank 
there way be unity of action along many lines for the mutual 
benefit and profit of the district banks, which means, of course, 
for the profit and advantage of the farmers who are borrowers. 
Through this central corporation the district banks may stand- 
ardize their business methods of all kinds, their system of ap- 
praisements, and adopt various methods to eliminate waste and 
secure the highest efficiency and economy in their operation and 
administration. The united Federal land bank is given au- 
thority, subject to the approval of the Federal furm-loan board, 
to do three important things: 2 

First. To fix a uniform rate of interest which all the Federal 
land banks shall charge until otherwise ordered. 

Second. To fix a uniform rate of interest all farin-loan bonds 
shall bear until otherwise ordered. 

Third. To fix uniform rates of commission Federal land 
banks shall pay agents for securing loans or for selling farm- 
loan bonds. 

Fourth. To do other acts which will aid Federal land banks 
to cooperate in all business matters, which will promote efli- 
ciency, economy, safety, and permanency in the institutions 
themselves, security to investors, better credit facilities to bor- 
rowers, or which will make our land-credit institutions more 
effective instruments in service to the general public. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairinan, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That matter of uniformity of 
interest rates is a matter that many people have written to 
me and said to me is of prime importance. Does the gentleman 
think that his plan, if enaeted into law, would insure to the 
farmers of the country uniformity in the rates of interest? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What does the gentleman think 
of the Moss plan, with respect to uniformity in the rates of 
interest? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. So far as the 12 district banks 
are concerned, they could loan at a uniform rate of interest. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Then the gentleman thinks that 
so far as uniformity of interest is concerned, if either plan were 
enacted, undoubtedly it would secure that? 

-~ Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. In answering that question it 
must be remembered that the so-called Moss bill, which is also 
what is known as the joint committee bill, provides for two kinds 
of land banks. It creates 12 district banks and authorizes the 
organization of any number of joint-stock banks. These joint- 
stock banks are entirely separate and independent institutions. 
There can not be uniform interest rates throughout the country 
if the farm loans are made by land credit institutions which 
are entirely independent of each other. The 12 district banks 
created by the Moss bill, in my judgment, would provide uni- 
form rates of interest for the loans made by these banks. Un- 
der the provisions of this bill these 12 banks are responsible 
for each other’s debts and obligations. Each one of these 12 
banks, under the law, is made responsible for the bonds issued 
by all the other banks, This, I think, would give them prac- 
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tically equal credit with investors. For instance, if the States 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and North and South 
Dakota should constitute one Federal land district, the bonds 
of the Federal land bank of this district would be guaranteed by 
the other 11 Federal land banks. If the bonds of the Federal 
land bank of this district are thus guaranteed by all other 
Federal land banks, I can see no reason why they would not 
sell as quickly and at as low a rate of interest as would the 
bonds of any other Federal land bank. Standing alone, these 
12 Federal land banks under the Moss bill meet the idea or 
principle of unity and centralization of the bond-issuing power. 
But going back to give a direct answer to the question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], the 
so-called Moss bill would not furnish credit at uniform rates 
of interest. The joint-stock banks would be entirely independ- 
ent of the 12 district banks. They would be a law unto them- 
selves. Indeed, going further than this, each joint-stock bank 
would be a law unto itself. There might be as many different 
rates of interest at any time as there were joint-stock banks in 
existence. 

So far as the law is concerned there might be as many dif- 
ferent rates of interest charged as there were individual bor- 
rowers. No two joint-stock banks organized under the pro- 
visions of the Moss bill would have precisely the same credit 
among investors. One of these banks might have the minimum 
capital of $250,000, another one might have capital of $10,- 
000,000. Evidently the bank with a large capital will have bet- 
ter credit than the bank with a small capital. Having better 
credit its bonds will sell at a lower rate of interest and con- 
sequently it can make loans to farmers at lower rates of in- 
terest. This is not all. The location of a joint-stock bank 
might have much to do with its credit among investors. The 
bonds issued by joint-stock banks located in a new and unde- 
veloped State would be at a disadvantage in selling in com- 
petition with bonds issued by joint-stock banks located near 
the money centers or near those sections of our country where 
the bulk of the accumulated capital is to be found. There is 
another matter of the highest importance. If the Moss bill 
should be enacted into law it will be a matter entirely of con- 
jecture as to the amount of land-credit business that will be 
done by the joint-stock bank or the 12 district banks. In my 
judgment, unless material changes shall be made in this bill, 
the joint-stock banks will do a very large part of the business. 
This will be due to the fact that under the Moss bill loans 
made by the 12 district banks are subject to many restrictions 
and limitations. In other words, there is a vast amount of 
red tape” provided for farmers who borrow through the dis- 
trict banks, Unless these restrictions and limitations are re- 
moved, a large number of American farmers will refuse to do 
business with them. In other words, with all of the restrictions 
and limitations placed upon borrowers by the district banks 
they will not provide proper land-credit facilities for the ma- 
jority of the American farmers. As a result, the farmers in 
one State who can not on account of these limitations and re- 
strictions borrow money from the district banks will not be able 
to borrow money from the joint-stock banks of their State at 
as low a rate of interest as the farmers of other States can 
borrow from their joint-stock banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the gentleman think it is any more likely 
to be.able to secure a uniform rate of interest on loans made to 
farmers than it is to secure a uniform rate of interest on loans 
made to merchants, manufacturers, and other industrial institu- 
tions of the United States? Is there any more reason why it 
should be so? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. In the first place I think it is 
easier to secure uniformity for the farmers in land credit than 
it would be to secure it for merchants, manufacturers, and other 
business interests. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is not one reason because there is less fluc- 
tuation in the value of farm lands? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Commercial interest is based on 
individual credit, on collateral security, and on very many differ- 
ent things, while land credit is based on a security -which is 
uniform and absolutely safe. The bonds of one institution can 
be made just as secure as those of another, while the note of one 
man is not as good as that of another and can not be made so. 
With Government bonds as security one man should be able at 
the same bank to borrow as cheap as another man borrows with 
the same security. One bond of the Government is as good as 
another. So we propose to make one farm-mortgage bond as 
good as any other such bond. 


Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman’s argument is fallacious 
in that the security offered by the merchant for a loan is usually 
a liquid asset which can readily be turned into cash, while the 
security offered by the farmer is something that is not liquid 
and can not be turned into cash readily and is a slower credit, 
and consequently ought to bring a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I know the gentleman has been 
a student of this land-credit question, but he overlooks the fact 
that it is proposed by these bills to make farm mortgages, 
ee 9 issue of farm-mortgage bonds, as liquid as Govern- 
men n 


Mr. MADDEN. It is proposed to do that, but can you do it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It has been done in a large 
number of other countries, and what has been done ir Germany, 
in France, and in a great majority of the European nations 
certainly can be done by this great Nation, for our farmers are 
the most intelligent and enterprising of any in the world, and 
we as legislators would hardly admit we can not do what 
legislators of European countries have done. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would not assume to say that 
a man who has money to loan should be compelled to loan it 
at a given rate of interest to a person whose credit is not as 
good as that of somebody else who may be able to borrow at a 
lower rate of interest? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly not. But we insist 
that money lenders will not generally discriminate as between 
borrowers when they present like security. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


The bill provides that the United States shall be divided into 
12 districts. A Federal land bank is created in each district. 
Federal land banks have three kinds of capital, namely, oper- 
ating capital, reserve capital, and guaranty capital. 


The operating capital of each Federal land bank shall be 
$1,000,000, one half of which, known as founders’ shares, may 
be subscribed by private individuals, and the other half, 
designated as public shares, shall be subscribed by the United 
eee The United States will receive no dividends upon its 
Stock. 

The reserve capital of each Federal land bank shall be equal 
to at least 5 per cent of its outstanding loans. This is secured 
by requiring each applicant for a loan to authorize the bank to 
retain out of the proceeds of his loan an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of the loan. Whenever a loan is paid in full this stock 
must be canceled by the bank and the borrower paid in cash 
the full face value thereof, less, of course, any reductions that 
may have been made thereon through defaults of other bor- 
rowers. Borrowers will, of course, pay interest on the face 
value of their loans, which will mean that they are paying 
interest on an amount equal to 5 per cent of their loan, which 
they have never received. However, to compensate them for 
this loss they will receive dividends on this stock which may 
more than compensate them for the loss. The reserve capital 
stock is not used for an operating fund. It is made a trust 
fund, placed upon deposit in some bank, safely secured, at 
interest, which will in itself be available in payment of divi- 
dends upon reserve stock. 

Finally, every Federal land bank will have guaranty capital. 
The amount of guaranty capital will depend upon the amount of 
the loans. It is obtained in this way: Every Federal land 
bank is required to set aside from such interest payment an 
amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per.cent of the face of the 
loan. This is continued until the reserve capital, the operating 
capital, and the guaranty capital of the bank shall equal 10 
per cent of the amount of the outstanding loans. The guaranty 
capital is made a trust fund, to guarantee the payment of the 
bonds of the bank, and can be used for no other purpose. It 
is placed on deposit, at interest, in some bank, with adequate 
security, and is the first and primary fund upon which a bank 
shall draw to meet a loss through the default of a borrower. 
The bill requires that the United States shall subscribe. $500,- 
000 to the guaranty fund of each Federal land bank. Under 
the provisions of the bill the United States would subscribe 
a total of $12,000,000 to the 12 Federal land banks. Six mil- 
lions would be invested in the operating capital and $6,000,000 
in the guaranty capital. In addition to this, should the en- 
tire amount of the founders’ shares in each bank be not sub- 
scribed the United States would subscribe for remainder thereof, 
However, under the provisions of the bill there is little doubt 
that private individuals would subscribe for the entire number 
of founders’ shares; as the owners of such stock would have a 
voice in the management of the bank, the investment would be 
a safe one, and at least reasonable dividends would be secured. 
The propriety of using the cash of the Federal Government to 
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provide capital for the Federal land banks will be discussed 
fully at some other time, 
DEPOSITORIES. 


Federal land banks are required to select one or more banks, 
to be approved by the farm loan board, as depositories in 
which their funds shall be deposited. Such depositories shall 
furnish adequate security for the safety of such funds. 

AGENCIES. 

National and State banks, trust companies, and savings banks 
are authorized to act as agents of Federal land banks in receiv- 
ing and transmitting applications for loans, in closing loans, in 
payment of proceeds to borrowers, and in selling farm-mortgage 
bonds. All compensation for such service must be paid by the 
Federal land bank. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Is it not true that commercial paper is 
given by all classes and interests, and money loaned upon all 
sorts of securities; whereas the loan provided in this bill is 
limited to one class of securities, and to one class of citizens, 
and is absolutely uniform, and therefore should there not be 
uniformity of interest rate? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think so, 

Mr. LINDBERGH, I should like to ask whether the uniform- 
ity of interest rate applies to time or to territory? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. To territory. 


AMPLE RESERVE TO MEET LOSSES. 


In preparing H. R. 10310 every care has been taken to pro- 
vide ample reserve funds to meet every possible loss through 
default of annual payments due on interest or principal of loan. 
This is done through the reserve and guaranty capital of each 
district bank. The reserve capital of each bank will be 5 per 
cent of the amount of the loans. This will be contributed by 
the borrowers. This reserve capital will not be used in making 
loans. It will be invested in Government bonds or deposited in 
a bank at interest, with ample security. The fund will be sepa- 
rately managed. It will be a trust fund and under the control 
of the Federal fiduciary agent, a Government officer. It is a 
fund created to secure bondholders, and solely for their use and 
benefit. It is strictly a trust fund, and is safeguarded in every 
way possible. It is a fund that will increase automatically 
with the growth in loans, for each borrower contributes 5 per 
cent of the amount of his loan to the reserve capital. But each 
bank has another reserve fund, This is the guaranty capital. 
From the annual interest payment of each borrower one-fourth 
of 1 per cent on the face of the loan is set apart and placed 
in the guaranty capital. This is controlled and managed in 
the same manner as the reserve capital. While one of these 
funds is denominated the reserve capital and the other the 
guaranty capital, they are in reality one fund, serve the same 
purpose, and together constitute n fund which insures the 
safety, the permanency, and the success of the system of land 
credit proposed in the bill. It can not be foretold in advance 
the amount of loans any district bank will make in one year or 
in any period of years; but automatically the reserve capital 
will always be equal to 5 per cent of the amount of the loans 
and the guaranty capital will be the $500,000 contributed by the 
Government and the annual contributions of borrowers, equal 
to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the loans. Leaving out altogether 
the $500,000 contributed by the Government to the guaranty 
capital of each district bank, which in itself, at 3 per cent inter- 
est, would bring each bank annually $15,000 to be used to meet 
losses, let me illustrate how the provisions of the bill would 
work. Assuming that a district bank had $100,000,000 in loans, 
the annual interest charge, at 5 per cent per annum, would be 
$5,000,000. There is no way to determine what per cent of the 
annual interest payments would be in default. Suppose, how- 
ever, 5 per cent of the interest each year would be in default; 
5 per cent of $5,000,000, the total interest due on loans of 
$100,000,000, at 5 per cent, would be $250,000. A district bank 
with $100,000,000 in loans would have $5,000,000 in reserve capi- 
tal. Under the terms of the bill this would be invested in Goy- 
ernment bonds or deposited in banks, with ample security, at 
interest. It may be assumed that this fund would bring the 
bank an income of at least 3 per cent per annum. From its 
reserve capital of $5,000,000 the bank would have a net income 
of $150,000 annually. This amount would be equal to 3 per cent 
of the total interest due—$5,000,000. Thus from the income on 
its reserve capital alone the district bank could meet an annual 
loss of 8 per cent of the interest due it. But, under the terms 
of the bill, from the annual interest payments, one-fourth of 1 
per cent annually on the face of each loan is set aside in the 
guaranty capital. A bank with $100,000,000 in loans would set 
aside in the guaranty capital $250,000 annually. With loans at 


5 per cent the annual interest payments due it would be 
$5,000,000, Five per cent of this would be $250,000, The annual 


contributions to the guaranty capital therefore would meet a 
loss of 5 per cent of the annual interest due the bank on $100,- 
000,000 in loans at 5 per cent interest. Thus a district bank, 
with $100,000,000 in loans, at 5 per cent interest, without using 
any of its reserve capital could annually meet defaults of 8 
per cent of the interest due it. Three per cent of this would 
come from the income from interest on its reserve capital and 
5 per cent from the annual contributions of one-fourth of 1 
per cent on the face of their loans by borrowers. Under the 
provisions of this bill a district land bank could each year 
have a total and final loss of 8 per cent of the interest due it 
and still run indefinitely without in the least impairing its full 
reserve capital equal to 5 per cent of its loans, We can not 
assume that all borrowers who make default in the payment 
of their annual interest, when due, will remain permanently in 
such default. In the main, defaults in interest payments will 
be only temporary. If after reasonable time any borrower fails 
to pay his interest, the bank will institute foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and enforce payment through the sale of the land, As 
the land, according to its appraisal value, will be worth double 
the amount of the loan, it will be rare indeed when there will 
be any permanent loss to a bank from any loan it has made. 
In due course the money which may be temporarily taken from 
the income of reserve capital and from the annual contributions 
to the guaranty capital to meet defaults in annual interest 
payments will be restored to these funds. 

In the foregoing discussion I have not taken into considera- 
tion the $500,000 which the bill provides shall be subscribed by 
the Federal Government to the guaranty capital of each of the 
Federal land banks. This amount contributed by the Govern- 
ment at 3 per cent interest would bring an annual income to 
each bank of $15,000. At 3 per cent interest, compounded semi- 
annually, this $500,000 in 20 years would amount to $903,055; 
in 36 years it would amount to $1,449,140; and in 50 years it 
would amount to $2,191,955. This fund would, of course, add 
to the safety of the farm-mortgage bond and might be im- 
portant in meeting emergencies. But this $500,000 contributed 
by the National Government to the guaranty capital of each of 
these 12 banks would really be insignificant compared with the 
contributions thereto made annually by the farmers themselves. 
In other words, under the plan which I have proposed the great 
bulk of the capital which is to insure the success of our land- 
credit institutions will, after all, be furnished by the borrowers. 
The plan which I present is therefore conservative and sound. 
It is in harmony with a wise public policy and yet provides for 
sufficient Government aid to insure the success of the system 
and obtain for the farmers of the United States adequate land 
credit, at a low rate of interest, on terms and conditions which 
will be acceptable and satisfactory. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does not the gentleman believe that the com- 
bination of accumulations he has suggested would force up the 
interest rate instead of forcing it down? : 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Do you mean the reserve capi- 
tal and guaranty capital? 

Mr. MADDEN. Why, certainly. The more money you have 
idle the higher the interest rate must be. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It would not be idle. It would 
go into designated depositories, to be used in all other kinds of 
business, to be placed in banks active in business, or those banks 
which would use it to help out the people who live in Chicago 
and other great cities. 

Mr. MADDEN. Docs anybody get anything for the use of the 
money from them? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. These banks would pay in- 
terest on the money at the current rate, whatever would be the 
rate. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. Do I understand that the reserve fund is to be 
a guaranty to secure the farm loan and give character to it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. Now, you may not re- 
member that tle Government will not make loans direct to the 
farmer; we must rely on selling these securities; they must go 
out into the money markets of the world. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman explain why there 
is any tangible or economic reason that the Government should 
not do by the farmer as it does by anybody else? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It ought to do more for the 
farmer than anybody else, because the farmer is more helpless in 
his organization. But the securing of the adequate credit de- 
pends upon the absolute security of the bond. It is well known 
to the students of the subject in this country that in many other 
countries the farm mortgage bonds sell practically at as low 
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rate of interest as do Government bonds; and there is absolutely Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman’s pill propose for the Gov- 


no reason why we can not construct a system of land credits in 
this country, backed by all the farmers of the Nation, which 
will put out a bond which will be absolutely as safe as the bonds 
issued by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. If I understand the gentleman, he would have 
a reserve fund equal to 10 per cent of the outstanding bonds? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Les. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman’s plan provides for issuing bonds 
= twenty times the capital of the bank, the same as the Moss 

ill. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I have no limit, so far as any 
provision in the bill is concerned, I have three kinds of capital 
stock—operating capital, reserve capital, and guaranty capital. 
The operating capital of a million dollars in each bank is used 
in making mortgages as a working fund, the reserve capital is 
always 5 per cent of the amount of the mortgages made, and 
next, the 5 per cent bonds. So the security in the working capi- 
tal and in the reserve capital would automatically always remain 
at 5 per cent at least of the amount of the mortgages, which 
would correspond to 20 per cent of the capital you have in your 
bank. 

Mr. PLATT. You would allow the bank to issue bonds to a 
hundred times its capital? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. No; I have three kinds of capi- 
tal, and it might be five hundred times the working capital, but 
it never could be over five or twenty times the actual capital, in- 
eluding the working capital and the guaranty capital and the 
reserve capital. The reserve capital is always in a certain ratio 
to the amount of the bonds issued. In the guaranty capital it 
gives one-quarter of 1 per cent interest by each borrower, and 
that is always in ratio to the amount loaned. So automatically 
you could go on indefinitely and always have the reserve and 
guaranty capital in proper ratio. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman’s plan is very ingenious, but it 
seems to me that if he had a reserve capital of $1,000,000 for 
every ten million outstanding, and no limit on the number of 
bonds which could be sold, it would use up a good deal of money 
in reserve. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The reserve capital would be 
on deposit in the various banks where it would be in use just the 
same as the $5,000,000,000 in the savings bank—used for any 
purpose; and one thing is that it would always be at the com- 
mand of these banks, contributed by the farmers of the United 
States from every section to their credit in the great reserve fund 
that will make the security they put out as sound and secure 
as the foundation of the Federal Republic. 

Mr. PLATT. I admit that the gentieman’s scheme is very in- 
genious indeed. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I accept that as a compliment. 
It is something to propose even an “ingenious scheme” of land 
credits, For myself I have no pride of authorship in the pro- 
visions of my bill. I have no personal interest in it, but I am 
glad, through any study and investigation I may make, to con- 
tribute something toward providing the farmers of the United 
States the very best system of land credits than can be devised. 
I believe, however, that the plan I have presented is more than 
ingenious. It is safe and sound. The farmers, above all others, 
are interested in this feature of our land-credit system. If there 
is any question about the payment of farm-mortgage bonds, the 
farmers will suffer the most. If there shall be any question 
about the payment of the farm-mortgage bonds issued, this will 
inevitably both reduce the amount of credit and increase the 
rate of interest. But the investors in farm-mortgage bonds will 
be equally interested. Millions of our citizens will invest in 
these bonds. The National Government can not afford to put 
into circulation farm-mortgage bonds to the amount of two or 
three billions of dollars about the payment of which there can 
be any question. Whatever other defect or defects there may be 
in our land-credit systems, if it be sound, if it be safe, it will 
be a success in the end. If it be unsound, it will be unsafe and 
can not secure and hold the confidence of the investing public. 
Farm-mortgage bonds will be held by banks and other financial 
institutions in large quantities; they will be purchased by per- 
sons of moderate means, by wage earners, and by custodians of 
trust funds. It is not, therefore, going too far to say that the 
public welfare demands that these farm-mortgage bonds shall 
not be issued by any bank or institution or under any conditions 
and circumstances which would permit their payment to be called 
in question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will. 


ernment of the United States to market these bonds? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House think about the gentleman’s bill? ; 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not know whether they have 
read it, because, I understand, they have up the so-called joint 
committee bill and have given all their time to that. They have 
treated my bill the same as all the others. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman asked for a hearing? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I did. 

Mr. MADDEN. What did they say? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The chairman said he would take 
the matter up. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman does not expect to get a 
hearing? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then it is not very likely that the bill will 
become a law, is it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I shall do the best I can. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Having established a central bank to unite 
these 12 other banks, would it not be a good plan to cut out the 
12 banks and leave the central bank in accordance with the plan 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think that would be better, 
although, as I have studied the question, I think for the purpose 
of administration in transacting this business there will be some 
advantage in having the district banks, though I think the num- 
ber ought to be reduced to five. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have noticed that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has been changing its base of operation so 
fast that it is like some other individuals and we can hardly 
keep up with them. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I hope the gentleman will be 
brief. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; and I want to ask this question: Does 
the gentleman know any more reason for dividing this country 
up into 12 regions, so far as land credit is concerned, than there 
is for dividing the solar system up into 12 regions for the study 
of astronomy? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not believe that I could 
answer that question. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is this plan. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I may be soaring pretty high, 
but hardly as high as the solar system. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is this plan of this joint committee. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think there is some advantage 
in the distribution of the administrative control of these banks, 
and when you tie them together by making them responsible for 
each other’s debts and liabilities, you have thereby unified the 
system and centralized it, and to a large extent it meets with 
my views, and also with what I understand to be the view of the 
gentleman from Georgia as to the advantage of a centralized 


system. 
FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. HASTINGS. In what does the gentleman’s bill differ 
from the so-called subcommittee bill, the one the Banking and 
Currency Committee has been considering, with reference to these 
local farm-loan associations? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Under the subcommittee bill 
those local associations have capital stock, they make the loans, 
they have salaried employees, they may make assessments and 
‘fines upon members and no borrower can tell what his member- 
ship will cost him. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman is talking about the subcom- 
mittee bill of last Congress? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am talking about the joint 
committee bill. That is what I mean. 

It is altogether different under the provisions of my bill. 
Farm-loan associations are established in each county where 
loans are made by any Federal land bank. Every borrower by 
virtue of his loan becomes « member of the association in the 
county where his land is located. Farm-loan associations are 
corporations with limited powers. No assessment, fee, fine, or 
contribution of any kind upon members is permitted. Loan as- 
sociations do not make loans. They have no funds. They have 


officers, directors, appraisement committees, but pay no salaries 
and have no expenses as associations. Of course the Federal 
land banks would have authority to pay any officer, committee, 
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or member for any special service rendered. The associations 
are designed: 

First. To act as agencies for Federal land banks in making 
loans, to aid them in making appraisements, in securing infor- 
mation not only as to the value of lands but as to the character 
of applicants for loans, to assist in making collections, and to 
otherwise contribute to the success of the business of the banks. 

Second. To constitute a legal and recognized corporation 
through which members may cooperate for mutual benefit and 
protection and through which they may act, speak, and be 
heard upon all matters involving their interests or welfare. 

Third. To form a connecting link through which and by which 
every borrower is in touch with and forms a part of the great 
national system of land credit to be established by the bill. 

Fourth. To form an organization through which a definite, 
fixed, though small, financial responsibility may be placed upon 
each borrower for the defaults of other members, first, of his 
own association, and, second, for members of all other associa- 
tions in his Federal land-bank district, as a means to strengthen 
his own credit and secure for himself a loan on the best terms 
and at lowest rate of interest possible. 

Fifth. To be the unit upon which our whole superstructure 
of land credit shall rest and which shall give it strength, sta- 
bility, permanency, and success. 

DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The local associations are organized into as many district 
associations as there are congressional districts within the State. 
The chairmen of the board of directors of local associations 
constitute the district council of farm-loan associations. Above 
the district is the State council of farm-loan associations. 
This is composed of delegates—two in number—elected by each 
district council. Each State council elects three members of 
the advisory board of the Federal land bank of the district. 
This advisory board elects three of the directors of the Federal 
land bank of the district. The borrowers, through the local 
associations, the district associations, the State associations, 
and the advisory boards, are directly represented in the man- 
agement and control of each Federal land bank, and through 
these banks they are represented in the control and manage- 
ment of the united Federal land bank. There is thus a com- 
plete organization of borrowers. The expense necessary for 
meetings of the district and State associations and for the 
advisory beards is provided by the Federal land banks out of 
the general-expense funds. This expense would be small. Each 
association would have but one delegate in the district associa- 
tion, and the district associations would have but two dele- 
gates each in the State association, and there would be but two 
members of the advisory board from each State. The district 
and State associations as well as advisory boards would hold 
meetings but once each year. In addition to providing a com- 
plete organization of borrowers, the district and State associa- 
tions and the advisory board for each Federal land bank would 
afford opportunities for the borrowers to consider matters of 
general interest. These organizations would be valuable as 
educational forces. Through them borrowers could discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest and devise ways and means for the 
assistance of each other. Through them, too, each Federal land 
bank may come in personal contact with borrowers by sending 
officers to attend meetings of district and State associations. 
The importance of these associations is further seen when it is 
remembered that under other provisions of the bill the liability 
of one borrower for another up to the amount of his stock in 
the Federal Jand bank applies, first, as between members of the 
same local assocation; second, as between the borrowers of an 
association district; third, as between the borrowers of each 
State; and, fourth, as between all borrowers in the various 
States included in each Federal land-bank district. Through 
local associations borrowers may not only assist each other but 
protect themselves against the defaults of each other. So the 
district and State organizations will be instrumentalities for 
both aid and protection. These suggestions will indicate the 
wisdom of creating not only local associations but also district 
and State associations, although the local associations do not 
make loans, have no capital stock, and have no financial trans- 
actions, 

INTEREST RATE. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the reduction of the rate of interest 
is the chief object of the proposed land-credit institutions. It 
would be folly for the National Government to expend large 
sums annually in supervising the new land-credit institutions 
which we propose to create if it could not thereby materially 
reduce the interest charge. I have, therefore, sought in every 
way possible to present a plan of land credit that would give the 
lowest rate of interest possible. With this in view I have pro- 


vided for what some seem to regard as an execessive reserve 


and guaranty capital. It is well settled that the better the 
security the lower will be the interest. But there are other 
things which will affect the interest rate. Economy of adminis- 
tration will contribute to a low rate of interest. Excessive 
administration charges mean higher rates of interest. Statutcry 
regulation is also a means of reducing interest charges. I have, 
therefore, placed in my bill a provision which limits the total 
annual charges to borrowers at 5 per cent. This is to include 
not only annual interest payment, but the annual amortization 
payment, payment to the guaranty capital, and contributions to 
the administration expenses. This annual payment is allotted 
as follows: One-half of 1 per cent on the principal, one-fourth 
of 1 per cent to the guaranty capital, and one-fourth of 1 per 
cent to the expense fund. This would leave 4 per ceut to meet 
the interest charge on the farm-mortgage bond. I provide also 
that farm-mortgage bonds shall not be issued bearing an interest 
in excess of 4 per cent. I believe that farm-mortgage bonds 
issued under provision of my bill bearing 4 per cent interest 
would sell at a premium. I believe that a bond bearing 31 per 
cent could be sold at par; but be that as it may, we will have 
accomplished practically nothing by our new land-credit system 
unless the farm-mortgage bonds bearing 4 per cent interest can 
be sold at least at par. I call attention to another important 
thing bearing upon administration charges. Everyone who has 
studied the subject will admit that at the beginning the per- 
centage of administration charges based upon the amount of 
loans will be much larger than it will be in later years, when 
the institutions have been well established and when the total 
amount of loans will be much larger. To meet this condition 
was one object I had in proyiding that the Federal Government 
should subscribe $500,000 to the operating capital stock of each 
of the 12 Federal land banks and upon which no dividends should 
be paid. This would be loaned on farm mortgages, and at 5 
per cent annual interest would bring to each bank an annual 
income of $25,000. This $25,000 would go a long way toward _ 
paying the entire administration expenses of each of these Fed- 
eral land banks. This would be a donation to the banks. But 
these banks are public institutions, organized to promote the 
development of agriculture, our greatest industry, upon which 
the very life of the Nation depends. Everyone concedes the wis- 
dom, aye, the necessity, of the National Government appropriat- 
ing annually a large amount of money in supervising and con- 
trolling our land-credit institutions. If the Government may 
wisely expend annually two or three hundred thousand dollars 
in supervising these institutions, it may also appropriate a small 
amount of money in a lump sum, in the nature of an endowment, 
in order that these institutions may not be compelled to charge 
borrowers excessive interest rates in order to meet at the begin- 
ning extraordinary administration charges. On some other occa- 
sion I hope to have the opportunity to discuss at some length 
the “ Government-aid ” features of H. R. 10310, which I have 
introduced. The Government aid“ which I propose I believe is 
modest in amount, and yet I believe it is sufficient to contribute 
most effectually to the success of the institutions created by 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and in that con- 
nection to print my bill H. R. 10310. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


APPENDIX A. 

A bill (H. R. 10310) to create a Federal land credit system, pravi 
credit facilities for farmers, reduce interest rates on farm mortga 
encourage agriculture, promote thrift, provide a market for Un ted 
States bonds, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ote, , That the short title of this act shall be “ The Fed 
eral land credit act 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec. That wherever the word “ county Is used in this act it shail 
be Beid ‘to include any civil division of a State 5 to a 
county. The term Federal land bank bonds shall be held to Include 
all bonds 3 by farm mortga or other collateral deposited with 
a Federal fiduciary agent | under the provisions of this act. Wherever 
the term “first mortga gago” * is used in this act it shall be held to include 
any instrument in writing which gives a Federal land bank a first lien 
upon a farm to secure a loan thereon, together with the notes or other 
credit instruments secured thereby. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 

Sud. 3. That there is 3 eee in Washington C., a Federai 
farm-loan board, which shall be charged with the N and 
execution of this act and of ane acts supplementary or amendatory 


ereof. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall consist of three members, who shall 
be appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Before appointing said board the 
President shali divide continental United States, excluding Alaska, 
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into three districts, which he shall designate by number. We shall 
certify said districts to said board, which shall cause the same to be 
made of record. One member of said board shall be appointed for each 
of said districts, and the person so appointed shall have been an actual 
resident of said district at the time of his appointment for more than 
two years immediately prior thereto. Thereafter not more than one 
member of said board shall be a resident of any one of said districts. 
Not more than three of said members shall be appointed from one 
political party. They shall be citizens of the United States and shall 
devote their entire time to the business of the Federal farm-ioan board 
and shall each receive an annual salary of $7,500, payable monthly, 
together with actual necessary traveling expenses. 

One member of said board sball be designated by the President to 
serve for 2 years, one for 4 zs and one for 6 years, and thereafter 
each member so appointed shall serve for a term of 10 years, unless 
sooner removed for cause by the President. One of the members shali 
be designated by the President as the farm-loan commissioner, who 
sball be the chairman and the active executive officer of said board. 
Each member of the Federal farm-loan board shall within 15 days 
after notice of his appointment take and subscribe to the oath of office, 

The first meeting of the Federal farm-loan board shall be held in 
Washington as soon as may be after the passage of this act, at a date 
and place to be fixed by the chairman of said board. 

No member of the Federal farm-loan board shall be an officer or direc- 
tor of any institution, association, or partnership engaged in banking. 
Before entering upon his duties as a member of the Federal farm-ioan 
board, each member shall certify under cath to the President that he 
is eligible under this section. 

The President shall have the power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to fill any vacancy occurring in the membership 
of the Federal farm Joan board; if such vacancy shall be filled during 
the recess of the Senate a commission shall be granted, which shai! 
oe 30 days after the Senate convenes. 

he Federal farm loan board shall appoint one Federal fiduciary 
agent, one or more Federal land-bank appraisers for each land-bank 
district, and as many special be pa ar as it shall deem necessary. 
Federal fiduciary agents and Federal land-bank appraisers and special 
8 appointed under this section shall be 
shall have no connection with or interest in any 
tion, or partnership engaged in pankise. 

The salaries and expenses of the Federal farm loan board and of 
Federal fiduciary agents and special appraisers authorized under this 
section shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated. ederal Jand-bauk appraisers shail 
receive such compensation as the Federal farm loan board shall fix, and 
shall be paid by the Federal land banks which they serve in such pro- 
portion and in such manner as the Federal farm loan board shall order. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall be authorized and empowered 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and 
other employees as it may deem necessary to conduct the business of 
said board. All salaries and fees author in this section and not 
otherwise provided for shall be fixed in advance by said board and 
shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the Federal farm- 
loan board. All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, labore 
and other employees, and all appraisers shall be appointed withou 
regard to the provisions of the act of January 16, 1883 (22 U. S. Stat. 
L., p. 403), and amendments thereto, or any rule or r lation made in 
pursuance thereof: Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the 
President from paces said employees in the classified service. 

Every Federal land bank shall semiannually submit to the Federal 
farm-loan board a schedule showing the salaries or rates of compensa- 
tion paid to its officers and employees, and said board shall have power 
to disapprove such schedule, or any item in it, and to alter any or all 
salaries therein shown. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall, from time to time, require ex- 
nminations and reports of condition of all Federal land banks estab- 
lished under the provisions of this act, and shall publish consolidated 
statements of the results thereof. It shall cause to be made appraisals 
of farm lands as provided by this act, and shall prepare kat. publish 
amortization tables which shall be used by banks under its supervision. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall prescribe a form for the statement 
of condition of banks under its supervision. which shall be filled out 
quarterly by each such bank and transmitted to said board. 


POWERS OF FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BOARD, 


Sec. 4. That the Federal farm-lean board shall have power 

(a) To organize and charter the united Federal land bank, Federal 
land banks, and national farm-loan associations, subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

(b) To establish, in connection with the united Federal land bank, 
the rate of interest to be charged by Federal land banks for loans 
made by them under the provisions of this act and the rate of interest 
farm-loan bonds shall bear. 

(c) To grant or refuse to Federal land banks authority to make 
any specific issue of farm-loan bonds. 

(a) To make rules and regulations reapecting the charges made to 
borrowers on loans under this act for expenses in appraisal, examining 
title, drawing legal papers, recording, and similar services. 

(e) To require reports and statements of condition and to make 
examinations of all ks or associations doing business under the 
provisions of this act. 

(t) To prescribe the form and terms of farm-loan bonds, and the form, 
terms, and penal sum of ali surety bonds required under this act and 
of such other surety bonds as they shall deem necessary, such surety 
bonds to cover financial loss as well as faithful performance of duty. 

(g) To exercise such Incidental powers as shall necessary or 
requisite to fulfill their duties and carry out the purposes of this act. 

THE UNITED PEDERAL LAND BANK. 


Sec, 5. That the united Federal land bank is hereby created. It shall 
be located in such State and at such city as shall be determined by the 
board of directors of such bank, subject to the approval of the Federal 
farm-loan board. Said bank shall have no capital stock or share- 
holders and no funds, except such as shall be contributed by Federal 
land banks. It shall not be conducted for profit. Its chief work shall 
be to issue Federal farm-loan bonds for and in behalf of Federal land 
banks, to aid Federal land banks in the sale of their bonds, and to act 
for such banks, subject to the approval of the Federal farm-loan board, 
in all matters which will contribute to the unity of such banks, to the 
standardization of their business methods, to their economical ad- 
ministration, to the strengthening of thelr credit, or to the success 


ublic officials and 
nstitution, associa- 


in general of the land-credit system hereby established. The united 
Federal Jand bank shall be controlled by a board of 12 directors. 
Each Federal land bank shail elect 1 of said directors. At the time 
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of his election such director must be a director of the bank by which 
he is elected. ould a director of the united Federal land bank cease 
to be a director of the bank by which he was elected, he shall thereby 
cease to be a director of the united Federal land bank. The terms of 
office of such directors and the officers of such bank shall be fixed b 
the Federal farm-loan board. The board of directors of the unit 
Federal land bank shall elect a president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer. Such officers shall be directors of such bank at the time of 
their election. 

The officers of such bank shall give their entire time to the business 
thereof, and shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the 
Federal farm loan board. The board of directors may employ all the 
necessary assistants for the proper transaction of the business of such 
bank and fix their compensation, subject to the approval of the Federal 
farm loan board. Within 90 days after its organization each Federal 
land bank, through its board of directors, shall elect one of its directors 
as a director of the United Federal land bank. Such directors, under a 
call or notice issued by the farm loan commissioner, shall under their 
hands forthwith make an organization certificate containing such state- 
ments as shall be prescribed by the Federal farm loan board, and file the 
same with said board, where it shall be preserved and made of record, 
The certificate shall be acknowledged before the judge of a court of 
record or a notary public. 

Upon duly making and filing such organization certificate the bank 
shall become, as from the date of the execution of its organization cer- 
tifleate, a body corporate, and as such, and in the name designated in 
the organization certificate, it shall have power 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession until it is dissolved by act of Congress 
or under the provisions of this act. 

Third. To make contracts. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 
law or equity, as fully as natural persons. 

Fifth. To elect a 1 and a vice president, appoint a secretary 
and a treasurer and other officers and employees, define their duties, 
require bonds of them and fix the penalt ercof; by action of its 
board of directors dismiss such officers and employees, or any of them, 
at 1 and appoint others to fill their places. 

ixth. To prescribe, by its board of directors, subject to the super- 
vision and regulation of the Federal farm loan board, by-laws not in- 
consistent with law, regulating the manner in which its officers sball 
be elected or appointed, its property transferred, its general business 
conducted, and the priviieges granted to it by law exercised and enjoyed. 

Seventh. To establish a uniform rate of interest which every Federal 
land bank shall charge upon farm loans for the ensuing year and 
until otherwise ordered by said bank; to fix a uniform rate of interest 
which Federal farm-loan bonds issued under the provisions of this act 
shall bear, and a uniform rate of discount at which such bonds may be 
sold by any Federal land bank until otherwise 3 by said bank. 
and to fix uniform fees or commissions which Federal land banks shall 
pay apent for receiving applications for farm loans and services con- 
nected therewith and for the sale of farm-loan bonds, all of which 
shall be subject to the approval of the Federal farm loan board and 
within the limitation and restrictions of the law. 

Eighth. It shall have power, subject to the approval of the Federal 
farm loan board, to act upon all propositions which will aid the Fed- 
eral land banks to 5 in conducting the business which they are 
authorized by this act to perform, with a view to standardizing business 
methods, appraisements, bookkeeping, forms, records, and any other 
things which will contribute to the economical administration of such 
banks, the welfare of borrowers, the security of investors, and to the 
prosperity of agriculture. 

Ninth. To exercise, by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business herein described. 

The funds necessary for the cperation of the United Federal and 
bank shall be contributed by the Federal land banks in such proportions 
as shall be fixed by the Federal farm loan board, based upon the amount 
of loans made by such bank. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


Sec, 6. That within 30 days after the passage of this act the Federal 
farm loan board shall divide the continental United States, excluding 
Alaska, into 12 districts, which shall be known as Federal land bank 
districts, and shall be designated by number. Said districts shall be 
apportionad with due regard to the farm-loan needs of the country, 
the conveniences of borrowers, and the economical administration of 
Federal land banks. No such district shall contain a fractional part 
of any State. Said districts may be changed by an act of Congress. 

The Federal farm loan board shall establish in each Federal land- 
bank district a Federal land bank, with its principal office located in 
such city within the district as sald board shall designate. Each land 
bank shall include in its title the number of the district in which it 
is located, as Federal land bank No. 1, Federal land bank No, 2, and 
so on, and there shali be no other distinguishing feature in the names 
ot Federal land banks. 

Each Fegeral land bank shail be managed by nine directors. Three 
of these shall be appointed by the Federal farm loan board and shall 
be known as pubtic directors, three shall be directed by the shareholders 
ot the founders’ capital stock and shall be known as founders’ directors, 
and three shall be elected by the advisory council of each Federal land 
bank and shall be known as borrowers’ directors: Provided, That bor- 
rowers’ directors shall be appointed in the first instance by the Federal 
farm loan board and shall continue in office until their successors shall 
be elected by the advisory council of each Federal land bank. Not 
more than one borrowers’ director or one public director shall be a 
resident, when appointed, of any one State, except in case a Federal 
Jand-bank district shall contain less than three States. 

No person shall be eligible to the office of borrowers’ director unless 
he shall be experienced in practical farming and at the time of his ap- 
pointment actually engaged in farming operations within the State of 
which he is a resident. No director of a Federal land bank shall act as 
an officer, director, or employee of any other bank. 

Directors of Federal land banks shall receive, in addition to any com- 
pensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary ex- 
penses in attending meetings of their respective boards, to be paid by 
the respective Federal land banks. Any compensation that may be pro- 
vided by boards of directors of Federal land banks for directors, officers, 
— np oyees shall be subject to the approval of the Federal farm-loan 


When $500,000 shall have been subscribed to the founders’ shares of 
the operating capital stock of a Federal land bank, the Federal farm- 
loan rd shall appeint three of such subscribers to constitute an 


organization committee, one of whom said board shall designate as 
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chairman and another as secretary of such committee. The chairman 
shall call a meeting of the whose subscriptions to such stock 
shall have been accepted by the Federal farm-loan board and give notice 
to each subscriber by registered letter, addressed to the post office given 
in making such subscription. Such jetter shall be mailed at least 10 
days before the time set for such meeting. The cha and secretary 
of such organization committee shall act as chairman and secretary, 
r vely, of the meeting of subscribers to such capital stock. Every 
subscriber shall have votes in proportion to the number of shares of 
stock for which he has subs At such mecting the subscribers 
shall elect three directors of such bank. Within 10 days after the 
election and appointment of said nine directors they shall meet at such 
time and place as be fixed 2 the Federal farm-loan and 
pect from their number, a president, vice president, secretary, and 
asurer. 

The organization committee shall receive such compensation as shall 
be fixed by the Federal farm-loan board, and the same shall be paid by 
bar at, t mag o Tte reee mit k li: 

at any e after ‘ts o; zation any person may make appli- 
cation to the Federal farm-loan board to become subscribers to the 
founders’ shares of the operating capital stock of any Federal land bank 
at not less than the par value thereof in lieu of any rtion of such 
stock held by the United States. Should such apo on be approved 
by the Fed farm-loan board the Secretary of the Treasury sur- 
render to such bank such portion of Its stock as the applicant applied 
to 3 on the payment to such bank the price therefor, Which 
shall be approved by the Federal farm-loan board. Thereupon the 
stock of the United States to the amount so surrendered shall be can- 
8 reissued, 8 8 to Ta applicant. Pea 8 5 — 

ereupon o the Secretary o e Treasury the par ue o 
stock. Pane Sree paid on said stock to said bank shall be placed in 
the guaranty capita) thereof. 

Said directors shall, under their hands, forthwith make an organiza- 
tion certificate, which shall specifically state: 

First. The name assumed by such bank. 

Second. The district within which its operations are to be carried on 
and the particular city in which its prin 1 office is to be located. 

Third. The amount of capital stock and the number of shares into 
which the same is to be divided. 

Fourth The fact that the certificate is made to enable such persons 
to avail themselves of the advan of this act. 

The organization certificate s be pore tery os before a judge of 
some court of record or notary public, and shall together with the 
acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such court or 
notary, transmitted to the farm-loan commissioner, who shall record 
and carefully preserve the same in his office, where it shall be at all 
times open to public inspection. 

The Federal farm-loan board is authorized to direct such changes in 
or additions to aor such organization certificate as it may deem neces- 
sary or ex ent. 

on duly making and filing such organization certificate the bank 
shall become, as from the date of the execution of its organization cer- 
tificate, a body corporate, and as such, and in the name designated in 
the organization certificate, it shall have power— 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession until it is dissolved by act of Congress 
or under the provisions of this act. 

Third. To make contracts. 
urth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 

uity, as fully as natural persons. 

Fifth. To elect or appoint directors, and by its board of directors to 
elect a ident and a vice president, appoint a secretary and u treas- 
urer and other officers and employees, define their duties, require bonds 
of them and fix the penalty thereof; by action of its board of directors 
dismiss such officers and employees, or any of them, at pleasure, and 
appoint others to fill their R 

ixth. To prescribe, by its board of directors, subject to the super- 

d 1 gg ro of the Federal farm-loan board, by-laws not in- 
consistent with law, zogulating the manner in which its stock shall be 
transferred, its directors elected, its officers elected or a pointed, its 
e eges 


Se 
exercise, is fe board of directors or duly authorized officers or agents, 
subject to , all such incidental powers as 
on the business herein described. 


POWERS OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


Sec. 7. That every Federal land bank shall have power, subject to 
the limitations and requirements of this act— 

First. To issue through the united Federal land bank, subject to 
the approval of the Federal farm-loan board, and to sell, farm-loan 
bonds of the kinds authorized in this act, to buy the same for its own 
account, and to retire the same at or before maturity. 

Second. To invest such funds as may be in its possession In the pur- 
chase of qualified first mortgages on farm lands situated within the 
Federal land bank district within which it is organized or for which 


it is acting. 

Third. To receive and to deposit in trust with the Federal fiduciary 
agent for the district, to be by him held as collateral security for farm 
Joan bonds, first ney P A upon farm land qualified under section 12 
of this act, and to coilect the dues, interest, amortization installments, 
and other sums payable under the terms, conditions, and covenants of 
the mortgages and of the bonds secured thereby. 

Fourth. To receive and to set a for expenses and profits the 
excess of interest oromu on mortgages above the interest payments 
oe loan bonds for which said mortgages are held as collateral 


1855 1 acquire and 2 — re 

a) Su ro y, r or personal, as may necessary or con- 
venient for the 8 of its business, which, however, may be in 
part leased to others for revenue purposes. 

109 Parcels of land mor to it as security. 

c) Parcels of land acq in satisfaction of debts or purchased 
sales under judgments, decrees, or mo es held by it. 
bank shall hol 
acquired to secure any debt due to it for a tonger od than five years 
aa t with the special approval of the Federal farm-loan board in 

ng. 

Sixth. To heed Me its securities and its current funds subject to check 
with its depository or depositories as prescribed by this act, and to 
receive interest on the same as mar be agreed. 

Seventh, To buy and sell United States bonds, 


title and possession of any real estate purchased or 


RESTRICTIONS OX FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 

Sec. 14. That no Federal land bank shall have power 

First. To accept deposits or to transact any banking or other busi- 
ness not ores y authorized by the provisions of this act. 

Second. To loan on first mortgage except as provided in this act. 

Third. To accept any mortgages on real estate except first mortgages 
created subject to all limitations imposed by this act. 

CAPITAL OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 

Sec. S. That every Federal land bank shall have three kinds of capital, 
namely: Operating capital, reserve a and guaranty capital. 

First. Every Federal land bank shall have operating capital stock of 
$1,000,000, which shall be divided into 100,000 shares of $10 each. 
Fifty thousand shares shall be known and desiguated as founders’ shares 


and 50,000 shall be known and designated as public shares. 
Founders’ may be subscribed for by any individual or by the 
United States. Public shares may be subscribed for only by the Uniten 


States. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
for and in behalf of the United States to subscribe for 50,000 public 
shares in the operating capital stock of every Federal land bank, and 
pay for the same out of any funds in the age not otherwise appro- 
p ated, and there is hereby appropriated $6,000,000 for such purpose. 

Within 30 days after organ: on of the Federal farm-loan board it 
shall open books of subscription for founders’ shares of the operating 
capital stock of land bank. If within 90 days thereafter 
50,000 shares of such stock shall not have been subscribed, the Secre- 
tary of the areuy, for the United States, shall subscribe for the 
remainder thereof. e shall per. for the same out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

No dividends shall be paid upon the public shares of stock owned by 
the Government of the United States. Dividends upon the founders’ 
shares of stock shall be paid in the same amount as shall be paid upon 
shares of stock in the reserve capital of each Federal land bank. 

The operating capital of any eral land bank may be increased on 

tition of its tors and on the approval of the Federal farm loan 

oard: Provided, That said board not authorize the increase of 
the operating capital stock of any such bank to an amount that shall 
be more than one-twentieth of the reserve capital stock of said bank : 
Provided further, That should said board at any time authorize the 
increase of the operating capital stock of any Federal land bank, the 
ori subscribers to such stock shall haye a preferred right to sub- 
scribe for any increase in such stock under such rules and regulations 
as shall be prescribed by board, 

The Federal farm-loan board is authorized to prescribe the times and 
tal stock, to reject any 

ibers to furnish adc- 


the United States shall be voted 
irected by the Federal farm-loan 


rd. 

Second. Every Federal land bank shall have a reserve capital equal 
to at least 5 per cent of its outstan loans. Every permon applying 
for a loan from any Federal land bank II also apply for the ! 
of stock in said bank in an amount equal to 5 per cent of the amount of 
his loan. He shall also authorize the bank to retain out of the proceeds 
of his loan, in full payment for such stock, a sum of money equal to 
5 per cent of the amount of the loan ted under said application and 
shall authorize the bank to cancel such stock on the payment of his loan, 
The reserve capital stock of ev: Federal land bank shall be divided 
into shares of $1 each, which shall not be assigned or hypothecated in 
any manner whatever. Said stock shall be held by sald bank as col- 
lateral security for the payment of said loan and for the payment of the 
loans of others, as provided in this act. When any loan is paid in full, 
the reserve stock held by the borrower shall be canceled and retired, 
and the borrower shall be paid the face value thereof. Semiannual divi- 
dends shall be paid on reserve capital stock in an amount equal to the 
semiannual interest rate on the loan of the holder of the stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. 

The reserve capital and the ranty capital of every Federal land 
bank shall be managed separately and apart from other funds and shall 
constitute a trust fund for the use and benefit of the owners of Federal 
land-bank bonds and to secure the payment of such bonds, together 
with the interest thereon. Should any borrower fail to pay when due 
the interest on his loan, or the principal thereof, the Fed land bank 
in which said borrower holds reserve stock may enforce the lien on the 

hould such borrower at 
any time th meet h’ 


as they may be due at oar time the said bank shall restore to said 
borrower such on of his reserve capital stock which had been used 
to make good his defaults as aforesaid. 

The reserve capital stock held by any borrower in a Federal land 
bank shall not be utilized to meet the default or defaults of other bor- 
rowers until said bank shall have first used its entire guaranty capital 
stock in making good its obligation due on farm-mortgage bonds. 

When any portion of the reserve capital or of the guaranty capital 
of any Federal land bank has deen u to pay the interest or principal 
on any mortgage or mortgages upon which the borrower or borrowers 
are in default, and thereafter such borrower or borrowers shall meet 
such default or defaults, through voluntary payment or foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, the sum or sums so paid or so recovered shall be credited to the 
aay capital or reserve capital of such bank in proper proportion, 
and each borrower whose reserve capital stock aay ve been used in 
part to meet the original default in such cases shall be given due credit 
on the reserve capital stock held by him in such bank. 

Third. That every Federal land bank shall have guaranty capital as 


follows : 

First. Every Federal land bank shall set aside as a part of its guar- 
anty capital, m the annual interest payment of each borrower, a sum 
equal to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the amount of each loan until the 
operating capital, the reserve capital, and the guaranty capital of such 
bank combined shall be a sum equal to 10 per cent of the outstanding 
bonds of such bank, and thereafter only when necessary to maintain a 
like ratio between the outstanding bonds of such bank and the total 
amount of its operating capital, reserve capital, and guaranty capital. 

Second. Six millions of dollars is hereby . out of any 
funds not otherwise appro shal part of the 
guaranty capital of the 
sum shall be divided realy between said banks. The Secreta: 


Soin Ta hereb: 
bank $500,000, w: 
said bank. 

The guaranty capital shall be a trust fund to insure the pa 
the farm-mortgage bonds issued by each Federal land bank an 


conditions of the payment of subscriptions to ca 
subscription in its discretion, and te. require su 
quate securl-y for the payment th-reof. 
Founders’ shares of siock owned b 
Dy- tae farm-loan commissioner, as 


become a 


ent of 
for the 
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use and benefit of owners of such bonds who shall have a first and prior 
lien thereon over all other creditors of such bank. It shall be deposited 
in one or more of the depositaries of the Federal land bank, secured 
by an equal amount of farm-loan bonds or United States bonds, and, 
as soon thereafter as possible, shall be invested in farm-loan bonds or 
United States bonds, which shail be deposited for safe-keeping in such 
way as shall be prescribed by the Felerat farm-loan board. The funds 
constituting the reserve capital of any Federal land bank shall be under 
ne delat control of such bank and the Federal fiduciary agent for such 


nk. 

The guaranty capital of every Federal land bank shall constitute the 
first and primary fund upon which such bank shall draw to meet the 
payments of any bond or interest thereon issued for it when such 
payments can not be met through funds otherwise provided herein. 
After any Federal Jand bank has exhausted its guaranty capital in the 
payment of its bonds and interest thereon it may then use its reserve 
8 to meet any of its obligations due on farm mortgage bonds. 

t shall be unlawful for any Federal Jand bank, or any officer, director, 
or employee thereof to use or appropriate any part or portion of the 
funds constituting the reserve capital or the guaranty capital of any 
Federal land bank for any other purpose than herein provided. It 
shall be the duty of the Federal land bank board to provide special 
rules and regulations for safeguarding the reserve hes and the 
guaranty capital: Provided, That when the reserve capital, the guar- 
anty aane and the operating capital of any Federal land bank com- 
bined shall be saan to 10 per cent of the outstanding bonds of ug 
Federal land bank, and so long as the same shall remain equal to 1 
per cent of the outstanding bonds of any Federal land bank the annual 
contributions of borrowers to the guaranty capital shall be placed in 
the general fund of such bank and be used in the payment of dividends 
on founders’ shares and shares in the reserve capital, or for any other 
purpose for which such fund may be used under the terms of this act. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK ADVISORY BOARDS, 


Sec. 9. That an advisory board for each Federal land bank is hereb 
created. Each State council of Federal land bank associations sha 
elect three members of such advisory boards, The advisory board of 
each Federal land bank shall mect annually at the office of S Federal 
land bank of such district unless otherwise ordered by such bank and 
the chairman of the board of directors of such bank, or in his absence 
some other director of such bank shall act as chairman of the advisory 
council, and said council shall consider matters which have for their 
object the success of the land-credit system fa established and the 
welfare of the borrowers of such banks. It shall be the special duty of 
members of said advisory council to present matters which are of spe- 
cial interest or importance to the borrowers in the States they repre- 
sent. The advisory council may be in session three days, unless addi- 
tional time be gran by the Federal farm loan board. e Federal land 
bank shall pay, the reasonable expenses of the members of such council 
in comin m their homes to attend such meetings, and also in re- 
turning thereto, and in addition thereto shall pay to such members a 
reasonable per diem for the time occupied in attending such meetings. 

Shoutd the advisory council make any recommendation to such Tenk 
in the interest of the borrowers from said bank which shall not be 
followed by said bank, the-council, through its vice chairman, may ap- 
peal the matter to the Federal farm loan board. If the matter appealed 
from be within the power of the Federal farm loan board, or something 
over which it has jurisdiction, it may by order require the Federal land 
bank to comply with the recommendation of the advisory council. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK DEPOS!ITORIES. 


Sec. 10. That prior to commencing business as herein provided every 
Federal land bank shall select one or more Federal reserve banks, or 
member banks thereof, or other banks or trust companies, to be approved 
by the Federal farm loan board, as a depository or depositories, in 
which the said Federal land bank shall deposit all its funds of every 
kind and character, and no part or portion of such fund shall be with- 
drawn from such depository or depositories except on check or order 
signed by the secretary of such bank and countersigned by the presi- 
dent of such bank: Provided, That any funds which are, by the terms 
of this act, designated as trust funds shall not be withdrawn from any 
such depository or depositories 1 — on check or order signed by the 
secretary of such bank and countersigned by both the president of such 
bank and the Federal fiduciary agent for such Federal land bank dis- 
trict. From time to time additional 8 may be designated on 
the approval of the Federal farm loan rd. Every bank or other in- 
stitution acting as a depository for the funds of any Federal land bank 
shall pay interest upon such deposits, payable semiannually, based upon 
the average daily balances. Every such depository shall secure the de- 
posits of Federal land banks by delivering to such banks United States 
Government bonds, Federal farm-loan bonds, or other collateral security 
hint by the Federal farm loan board, Such security in amount 
shall be such as shall be required by the Federal farm loan board. 


BANKS AUTHORIZED AGENCIES OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


Sec, 11. That all national banks and all State banks, including trust 
companies and savings banks, are aes | authorized to act as agencies 
for Federal land banks in receiying transmitting applications for 
loans, in furnishing information as to the value of lands covered by ap- 

lications for loans or other information relative thereto; to receive 
rom Federal the proceeds of any loan and pay the same 
to mortgagors or to the order of mortgagors, to sell Federai farm-loan 
bonds, and to do such other acts as shall be authorized by any Federal 
land bank, subject to the approval of the Federal farm loan board: 
Provided, That every such bank authorized to act as aforesald as the 
agent of any Fede land bank shall furnish such security to the Fed- 
eral land bank for which it may act as shall be prescribed by the Federal 
farm loan board. 

For services rendered by any bank under the foregoing provisions 
Federal land banks are author topa to such bank such sum as 
shall be fixed by the general council o ederal land banks, subject to 
approval by the Federal farm-loan board. 

t shall unlawful for any director, officer, or employee of any bank 
to make any charge or to receive or accept any pay whatsoever from 
any person who is an applicant for a loan from a Federal land bank in 
securing such loan. 

It shall be unlawful for any director, clerk, officer, or employee of 
any Federal land bank, either directly or indirectly,.to secure loans 
from any Federal land bank, or to be interested financially therein, or 
to have any interest whatever in any bond or other security issued 
under the provisions of this act, or to be in any way nally inter- 
ested in any of the business transactions of any Federal Iand bank. No 
bank shall. held r ble for any information he may give to any 
Federal land bank as to the value of any tract of land upon which an 


APRIG 13, 


eee for loan is pending, unless it shall be shown that such bank 
did not furnish such information in good faith, but with the intention 
of defrauding the Federal land bank for which it was furnished. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Sec. 12. That corporatons to be known as Federal farm-loan asso- 
ciations shall be organized as hereinafter . When five or more 
ore in any couor shall have secured loans from any Federal land 

nk, such bank shall appoint three of such persons as directors of the 
Federal farm loan association of such county. Such directors shall hold 
their offices until their successors shall be duly elected at any regular 
meeting of the members ‘of such association. The Federal farm-loan 
board shall prepare a form of an organization certificate to be used in 
the incorporation of Federal farm-loan associations. At least two of 
such forms shall be transmitted to the persons so appointed as directors 
by the Federal land bank. Such directors shall sign such organization 
certificate and duly acknowledge the same before a notary public or some 
other officer duly authorized in such county to administer oaths. Such 
certificate shall be transmitted to the Federal farm-loan board, and a 
e shall be transmitted to the Federal land bank of such 

stric 

If the Federal farm-loan board shall find that such organization cer- 
tificate shall be duly executed and in proper form it shall approve the 
same and issue to said association a charter or certificate of its incor- 
poration, and said Federal farm-loan association shall become a corpora- 
tion as of the date of the acknowledgment of its organization certificate. 

P person who shall obtain a loan from any Federal land bank 
shall thereby become a member of the Federal farm-loan association 
of the county in which the land mortgaged to secure such loan shall be 
located, and in his application for loan he shall accept membership in 
such association, under the terms and conditions as prescribed in this 
act. Ile shall also, in such application, agree to assume all of the re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities of such membership. Ile shall be entitled 
to all the advantages and benefits of membership in such association 
without the payment of any fee, commission, or assessment of any 

d or character, except as provided in this act. His membership in 
such association shall continue until the payment in full of his loan, at 
which time his membership therein shall cease. 

Federal farm-loan associations shall have no capital stock and shall 
not be conducted for profit. Their objects shall be to assist in the ad- 
ministration of the system of land credits established by this act, to 
assist Federal land banks in conducting their business, and te provide 
an organization through which and by which the members thereof shall 
cooperate with each other in securing credit, in the payment of their 
loans, and in other proper lines for their mutual benefit and for the 
promotion of agricultural development. 

The directors elected at the first election of any Federal farm-loan 
association shall hold their offices for one, two, and three years, re- 
spectively. ‘Thereafter directors shall hold office for terms of three 

ears each. The directors shall serve without pay. Any Federal land- 

nk may. however, employ any director or member of any Federal farm 
loan association and pay him for such service. One of the directors 
shall be designated as chairman, one as vice chairman, and one as 
secretary-treasurer. Such officers shall perterm such duties as are cus- 
tomary for such officers to perform and such other duties as may be 
prescribed by such association. 

Every Federal farm-loan association shall adopt by-laws and rules 
for its government on such form as shall be prepared and approved by 
the Federal farm loan board. 

Every Federal farm-loan association shall appoint one or more ap- 
praisement committees consisting of three members, who shall perform 
such duties in the N of land offered as security for Joans in 
said county as shall prescribed by the Federal farm loan board. 

ederal farm-loan associations shall have power to adopt and use 
a corporate seal, to have succession until dissolved by act of Congress 
or under the provisions of this act, to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any court of law or equity, as fully as natural persons, to 
do any other act prescribed by law and to make such contracts as may 
be prescribed by the Federal farm-loan board. 

he directors of Federal farm-loan associations shall meet at such 
time and place as shall be designated by the chairman of the board. 
A majority of such board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of such business. 

The members of every Federal land-bank association shall meet every 
three months in regular mecting. Special mornas may be called by 
the chairman of the board of directors, A major! y of such members 
shall constitute a quoram. ‘The officers of the board of directors shall 
be the officers of the general assembly of the members of the Federal 
farm-loan association. In all meetings of Federal farm-loan associations 
each member thereof shall have one vote. 

Until such time as borrowers in any county or parish shall be or- 
ganized as provided in this section, the individual borrowers in such 
county shail be re ed as a national farm-loan association, and all 
the provisions in this act in any way referring to national farm-loan 
associations shall be held to refer to individual borrowers in any county 
before organized as herein provided. 

Where it shall be dete ed by any Federal land bank that a county 
includes a larger area than should be included in a single national 
farm-loan association, such county may be subdivided into more than 
one district, and a national farm-loan association may be organized in 
each of said subdivisions, and each of such subdivisions shall be held 
to constitute a county so far as the provisions of this act shall relate 
to the organization and administration of national farm-loan associa- 
tions and the liabilities of the members thereof. 


MUTUAL PROTECTIVE FUND. 


Sec. 13. That a separate account shall be kept by every Federal land 
bank of dividends due to the members of each Federal land-bank as- 
sociation. The dividends due any borrower shall not be paid to him in 
cash until such dividend shall an amount equal to 1 per cent of 
the face value of his Joan, but shall be placed tò the credit of the mem- 
ber, and also to the credit of such Federal land-bank association, and 


as herein provided. 
mutual protective fund. Such dividends 
the member at the annual rate the bank receiyes thereon from its 
depository or depositories. Should noy member of any Federal land- 
bank association at any time be In default in the payment of interest 
due on his loan, he may apply to his association for financial assist- 
ance; and should the said association by peony. vote of its members 
act favorably thereon, said association shall direct the Federal land 
bank holding such loan to pay the interest in default as aforesaid and 
charge the same to the mutual protective fund of such association. 


draw interest in favor of 
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ASSOCIATION DISTRICTS. 


Sec, 14. That every Federal land bank shall divide each State in- 
cluded in the Federal land-bank district in which it is located into as 
many divisions as there shall be congressional districts in said State 
at the time of the passage of this act, and said districts shall be known 
as “association districts.” They shall be formed with a view to the 
convenience of members of Federal land-bank associations and with a 
view to providing facilities of transportation for such members in at- 
tending meetings of the district council of such associations, but no 
association district shall contain a fractional part of a county. The 
chairmen of the boards of directors of the Federal land-bank associations 
within each association district shall constitute the district council 
of Federal land-bank associations. The district council of each Fed- 
eral bank association shall meet annually at such time and place as 
shall be designated by the Federal land bank of the Federal bank dis- 
trict in which such association is located. One of the directors of such 
Federal Jand bank shall meet with the district council of Federal land- 
bank associations and shall act as chairman of such council. Such 
district council may take under consideration any matter which ma 
aid borrowers in the payment of their obligations to the Federal lan 
bank or that may in any way contribute to the well-being of such bor- 
rowers or to the success of the land-credit system established by this 
act. It shall be the duty of every Federal land bank through the dis- 
trict councils of Federal land-bank associations to render every assist- 
ance possible to the borrowers of such bank and to encourage and 
enable such borrowers to use the system of land credit established by 
this act for the promotion of agricultural expansion and prosperity 
and to contribute to the welfare of its borrowers, 

The Federal land bank of such district shall pay the chairman of 
the board of directors of each Federal land-bank association his reason- 
able expenses in attending such meetings and may also pay him 
reasonable compensation for the time necessarily occupled. District 
associations may be in session three days. 

STATE COUNCIL OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Sec. 15. That there is hereby established in each State a State council 
of Federal land bank associations, which shall be composed of two dele- 
gates from each district council of Federal land bank associations. 
State councils shall be held at such time and place as shall be fixed by 
the Federal land bank of each district. At the annual meeting of the 
district councils of Federal land bank associations such councils shall 
each elect two delegates to the State council of the Federal land bank 
associations of such State. When 3 one ot the directors of the 
Federal land bank of the district shall attend each State councti of 
federal land bank associations, and when so attending shall act as 
chairman of said council. It shall be the duty of said chairman to bring 
before the council such matters as in his 1 will contribute to 
the success of the land credit system established by this act, that will 
contribute to the agricultural development of such State, to the pros- 
perity of the borrowers from the Federal land bank, or that will enable 
such borrowers to meet their obligations to such bank or add to their 
general welfare. Each State council of Federal land bank associations 
shall elect two members of the advisory board of each Federal land 
bank, The Federal land bank shall pay the reasonable expenses of the 
delegates to the State council of the Federal land bank association and 
allow them a reasonable compensation for the time occupied in attend- 
ing the meetings of the said association. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF BORROWERS. 


Sec. 16. That the responsibillty of borrowers from Federal land banks 
shall be as follows: 

First. Every borrower from any Federal land bank shall be held 
individually responsible, equally and ratably and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts, and . epee of every other borrower from 
said land bank to the amount of his stock in the reserve capital thereof. 
Such stock shall be held as collateral security for the responsibility 
herein prescribed: Provided, That the responsibility of one borrower 
for another, as prescribed in this section, shall be limited, restricted, and 
enforced as hereinafter set forth. 

nd. Primarily, the responsibility of one borrower for another or 
others as set forth in this section shall be held to apply and shall be 
enforced as follows: 

First, as between members of each Federal land bank association ; 

Second, as between members of Federal land bank associations com- 
prised in each association district ; 
re rd, as between members of Federal land bank associations in each 
State; 

Fourth, as between members of all the Federal land bank associations 
in cach Federal land bank district. 


INTEREST ON BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 


Sec. 17. That the rate of interest charged 2 Federal land banks on 
farm loans shall be uniform throughout the United States. The rate 
of interest which farm loan bonds bear shall be uniform. 

Before any Federal land bank shali make any farm loan the board of 
directors of the united Federal land bank, with the approval of the 
Federal farm loan board, shall establish a uniform rate of interest 
which every Federal land bank shall charge on farm loans until such 
time as the said board of directors, with the approval of the Federal 
farm loan board, shall estabiish a different uniform rate of interest 
which Federal iand banks shall charge upon farm loans. Neither the 
the board of directors of the united Federal land bank nor the Federal 
farm loan board shail have power to authorize any Federal land bank 
to charge a rate of interest on farm loans which in any way varies 
from the uniform rate charged by other Federal land banks established 
under the foregoing provisions, 

Before the unit ederal land bank shall issue any farm loan bond 
the board of directors thereof, with the approval of the Federal farm 
loan board, shall establish a uniform rate of interest which all farm 
mortgage bonds issued for and in behalf of Federal land banks shall 
bear, until such time as the directors of the united Federal loan bank 
and said board shall establish another or different rate of interest which 
farm loan bonds issued by such bank shall bear. Neither the board 
of directors of the united Federal land bank nor the Federal farm loan 
board shall have power to avthorize any Federal land bank to issue 
farm loan bonds bear ne ang other interest rate than the uniform rate 
established aforesaid. o farm mortgage bond shail bear interest in 
excess of 4 per cent per annum. 

The annual interest charge, including amortization payments, upon 
any farm loan made by any Federal land bank shall not exceed 5 
cent upon the face of the lcan. Interest shall be paid semiannually. 
From the annual interest yar of every borrower from any Federal 
land bank, such bank shall set aside an amount equal to at least one- 
half of 1 per cent of the face of the loan as a payment on the principal, 


Phe 3 shalt be placed in the sinking fund and used as provided 
n this act. y 

From the annual interest payment of every borrower from a Federal 
land bank an amount equal to one-fourth o per cent of the face of 
the loan shall be placed in the guaranty capital as provided in this act. 

From the annual interest payment of every borrower from a Federal 
land bank an amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the face of 
the loan shall be set aside by such bank to be used in the 8 of 
the administration expenses of such bank, in the payment of dividends, 
and for any other purpose that 1 be author by law. 

No Federal land bank shall sell its farm-loan bonds at less than par 
value unless authorized to do so by the united Federal land bank, with 
the approval of the Federal farm-loan board. 

Should it be necon at any time, in order to secure the proper sale 
of farm-loan bonds, that such bonds shall be sold at less than their par 
value, the united Federal land bank, by its board of directors, may, with 
the approval of the Federal farm-loan board, establish an uniform rate 
of discount at which every Federal land bank shall sell farm-loan bonds 
issued for and in its behalf and thereafter, until otherwise ordered by 
the united Federal land bank, with the approval of the Federal farm- 
loan board, every Federal land bank shall sell such bonds so issued for 
it at the rate of discount so fixed, 


SINKING FUND. 


Sec. 18. That all amortization payments on the principal of any 
mortgage shall be set apart into a separate fund, to known as the 
sinking fund, and is hereby declared to be a trust fund. The sinking 
fund shall be used for no purpose except for the payment, redemption 
and retirement of the Federal farm-loan bonds issued by Federal lan 
banks. ‘The sinking fund of every Federal land bank shall be deposited 
in one or more of the depositories thereof, which shall pay interest 
thereon, payable semiannually, sald interest to be paid upon the average 
daily balances in such fund for the six months immediately preceding 
the interest payment. Such interest shall be credited to such fund and 
become a part thereof. Such deposits shall be secured by United States 
Government bonds or Federal farm-loan bonds equal in amount to the 
sinking fund on deposit in any such sen ON 

The Federal farm-loan board shall prescribe rules and regulations 
which shall control every Federal land bank in its method and manner 
of selecting Federal farm-loan bonds for retirement or patie. 

Every six months every Federal land bank shall call for payment or 
retirement Federal land-bank bonds equal in amount to the total sink- 
ing fund on hand at that time. 

FARM-LOAN BONDS. 

Sec, 19. That farm-loan bonds shall be issued in the name of the 
united Federal land bank for and in behalf of the Federal land bank 
asking for their issue, and the name of such bank shall plainly appear 
on the face thereof. All farm-loan bends shall be secured as hereinafter 
provided in this section, and the facts showing such security shall be 
clearly stated on the face of said bond. 

Farm-loan bonds issued by the united Federal land bank for and in 
behalf of any Federal land bank shall be secured 

First. By the farm mortgages deposited as collateral security therefor 
and by the reserve capital, the guaranty capital, and the operating capi- 
tal of such bank; and the owners of farm-loan bonds issued for and in 
behalf of aay Federal land bank shall have a first and prior lien oyer 
all other creditors upon farm mortgages so deposited anu, subject to the 
proviso next following, upon such reserve capital, guaranty capital, 
and opercting capital for the payment of said bonds: Provided, That 
the foregoing provision shall be subject to the right of any Federal land 
bank to use any part or portion of its reserve capital, guaranty capital, 
and operating cap or any other fund or asset it may have, except 
farm mortgages deposited as collateral security for the payment of any 
issue of farm-mortgage bonds, to meet the default in the interest pay- 
ment on the bonds of any other Federal land bank and to meet the 
obligations, contracts, and debts of any other Federal land bank, in 
case of the insolvency thereof, as provided hereinafter in this section. 

Second. By any other fund, capital, or asset of such Federal land 
bank in common with the claims of other creditors. 

Third. By the reserve capital, the guaranty capital, the operating 
capital, and other assets of all other Federal land banks; aud the 
owners of farm-loan bonds issued for and in behalf of one Federal 
land bank shall have a first and prior lien over all other creditors, 
except the owners of the farm-loan bonds of such banks, upon the 
opera Sag capital, the reserve capital, and the guaranty of all other 
Federal land banks for the payment of such bonds. 

Fourth. Every Federal land bank shall be primarily liable for farm- 
loan bonds issued for it and in its behalf and shall also be liable, upon 
presentation of farm-loan bond coupons, for interest payments due upon 
any farm-loan bonds issued by other Federal land banks and remaining 
unpald in consequence of the default of such other land banks; and 
every such bank shall likewise be liable for such portion of the prin- 
cpe of farm-loan bonds so issued as shall not be paid after the assets 
of any such other land banks shall have been liquidated and distributed : 
Provided, That such losses, if any, either of interest or of principal 
shall be assessed by the Federal farm-loan board against solvent lan¢ 
banks liable therefor in proportion to the amount of farm-loan honds 
which each may have outstanding at the time of such assessment. 

In the organization certificate of every Federal land bank the sub- 
scribers shall set forth that the liabilities prescribed in this section are 
fully ee pinay as one of the conditions upon which said bank shall be 
organized. 

zvery Federal land bank before commencing business shall, by appro- 
priate action of its board of directors, in such form as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Federal farm-loan board, daly recorded in its minutes, 
obligate itself to become liable on farm loan bonds as prescribed in this 
section, 

The form of farm-loan bonds issued by a Federal land bank shall 
include, among other provisions, a copy or synopsis of this section of 
this act and a statement that the assets of all the Federal land banks 
are jointly and severally liable for the gah Bose fa of each bond, and shall 
further state the physical basis of such bonds in farm lands and such 
other information as may be prescribed by the Federal farm-loan board. 


APPLICATIONS FOR FARM-LOAN BONDS. 


Sxc. 20. That any Federal land bank which shall have voted to issue 
farm-loan bonds under this act shall make written application to the 
Federal farm-ioan board, through the Federal fiduciary agent of the 
district, for . of such issue. With said application said land 
bank shall tender to said agent as collateral security first mortgages on 
farm lands qualified under the provisions of seetlon 12 or section 17 
of this act, or United States Government bonds, not less in aggregate 
amount than the sum of the bonds proposed to be issued. Baid lank 
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shall furnish with such morgage a schedule containing a description 
0 


thereof and such further 
Federal farm-loan board. 

Upon receipt of such application said agent shall verify said schedule 
and shall transmit said application and said schedule to the Federal 
farm-loan board, giving such further information Lage en thereto as 
he may possess. The Federal farm-loan board shall forthwith cause 
one or more special appraisers to make such investigation and appraise- 
ment of the securities tendered as it deem wise, and upon receiving 
a report from said special appraiser or appraisers it grant in 
whole or in part, or reject entirely, such application. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall promptly transmit its decision as 
to a Benya of farm-loan bonds to the united Federal land bank, to the 
land bank applying tor the same, and to the Federal fiduciary agent of 
the district. i ent shall furnish, in writing, such information 
regarding any issue of farm-loan bonds as the Federal farm-loan board 
may at any e require, 

ISSUE OF FARM-LOAN BONDS. 


Sac, 21. That whenever any Federal fiduciary agent shall receive from 
the Federal farm-loan board notice that it has approved any issue of 
farm-loan bonds he shall forthwith take such steps as may be neces- 
sary, in accordance with the provisions of this act, to insure the prompt 
execution of said bonds and the delivery of the same to the land bank 
applying therefor. 

henever the Federal farm-loan board shall reject entirely any ap- 
plication for an Issue of farm-loan bonds, the first mortgages tendered 
to the Federa' fiduciary agent as collateral security therefor shall be 
forthwith returned to said land bank by him. 

Whenever the Federal farm-loan board shall approve an issue of 
farm-loan bonds, the Federal fiduciary nt haying the custody of the 
first mortgages and bonds tendered as collateral security for such issue 
of bonds shali retain in his custody those first mortgages and bonds 
which are to be held as collateral security, and shall return to the bank 
owning the same any of said mortgages and bonds which are not to be 
held by him as collateral security. The land bank which is to issue 
said farm-loan bonds shall transfer to said Federal fiduciary agent, by 
assignment in trust, all first mortgages and bonds which are to be held 
by saidagent as collateral security, sald a ent providing for the 
right of redemption at ony time by payment as provided in this act and 
reserving the right of substitution of other mortgages A ed under 
section 12 or section 17 of this act. Said mortgages shall be deposited 
in such deposit vault or bank as the Federal farm-loan board shall 
approve, subject to the control of said agent and in his name as trustee 
for the bank the farm-loan bonds and for the prospective holders 


of said farm-loan bonds. 
No mo shall be accepted by a Federal fiduciary agent from a 
Federal land an offering to secure an issue of farm- 


rmation as may be prescribed by the 


bank as t o 
loan bonds, either o: ly or by substitution, except first mortgages 
made subject to the conditions prescribed in said sections 12 or 17. 

It shall be the duty of each Federal fiduciary agent to see that the 
farm-loan bonds delivered by him and outstanding do not exceed the 
amount of collateral security pledged therefor. Such may, in his 
discretion, temporarily accept in place of = enue withdrawn United 
States Government bonds, farm-loan or 1 

The Fede farm-loan board may, at any time, call upon any land 
bank for additional security to protect the bonds issued by it. 

FORM OF FARM-LOAN BONDS, 

Sec. 22. That all bonds provided for in this act shall be issued under 
the authority and by the direction of the Federal farm loan board. 
They shall be issued in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000. They shall run for minimum and maximum periods, 
subject to be paid and retired at the option of the land bank at or 
time after their issue. They shall have interest coupons attached, 

able semiannually, and shall be issued in series of not less than 
55 „000, whose amount and term shall be fixed by the Federal farm 
Joan board. They shall bear a rate of interest not to exceed 4 per cent 
per annum, 


The Federal farm loan board shail prescribe rules and regulations 
concerning the circumstances and manner in which farm loan bonds 
shall be d and retired under the provisions of this act. 

Farm loan bonds shall be delivered through the Federal fiduciary 
agent of the district to the bank appl for the same. 

In order to furnish suitably engraved bonds for delivery to Federal 
land banks and joint-stock land banks, the Comptroller of the rency 
shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the sury, cause tes 
and dies to be engraved in the best manner to gua t counter- 
feits and fraudulent alterations, and shali have printed therefrom and 
numbered such quantities of such bonds of the denominations of $25, 
$50, $100, Fags and $1,000 as may be required to supply such lan 
banks. Such bonds shall be in form and tenor as directed by the Fed- 
eral farm loan board under the provisions of this act, and shall bear 
the distinctive numbers and names of the several land banks by which 
they are issued. They may be exchanged into registered bonds of any 
amount and reexchanged into coupon bonds, at the option of the holder, 
ones rules and e to be prescribed by the Federal farm loan 


rd. 
When such bonds have been prepared they shall be deposited in the 
Treasury, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United States nearest 
the place of business of each land bank, and shall be held for the use of 
such bank, subject to the order of the farm loan registrar of the district. 

The plates and dies to be procured by the Comptroller of the Currency 
for the printing of such bonds shall remain under his control and direc- 
tion, and the expenses necessarily incurred in executing the laws relat- 
ing to the preparation of such bonds and all other expenses incidental to 
their issue and retirement shall be paid by the land banks. The Federal 
farm loan board shall levy semiannually against the respective Federal 
land banks, in proportion to the issue of bonds by each, a sufficient 


amount to cover such F RP 

The examination of pla es, dies, bed piecon; ete., and regulations relat- 

ing to such examination of plates, dies, ete., of national- notes 
rovided for in section 5174, Revised Statutes, are hereby extended to 
clude bonds herein provided for. 

Any appropriation heretofore made out of the general fund of the 
‘Treasury for engraving plates and dies, for the purchase of distinctive 
paper, or to cover aay. other expense in connection with the 3 
of paper currency, and any nective paper may be on hand a 

f dis ti p that b. d at 
the time of the passage of this act may used in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the purposes of this act, and should the 
5 heretofore made be insufficient to meet the requirements 
of this act, the Secretary is hereby authorized to use so much of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherw! appropriated as may be required 
for the 2 of furnishing the bonds aforesaid, adequate reimburse- 
ment being duly made therefor under the provisions of this section. 


Sec. 23. That the form of farm loan bonds issued under this act shall 

be prepared by the Federal farm loan board. 

bond shall contain a certificate in the face thereof, signed by 
the farm Joan commissioner, to the effect that this bond has the approval 
in form and issue of the Federal farm loan board and is legal and 
regular in all respects. It shall be signed by the president of the 
united Federal land bank and attested by its secretary. It shall con- 
tain in the face thereof a certificate, in such form as shall be prescribed 
by the Federal farm loan board, may eee by the president of the Federai 
land bank for which and in whose behalf said bond was issued, showin 
in efect that such bond was issued for and in behalf of said bank, and 
pis n bank is bound primarily as prescribed by law for the payment 

Each Federal land bank shall be held to be bound in all respects b 
the acts of its president in signing farm loan bonds as prescribed in 
the foregoing paragraph and by the acts of the Federal farm loan board 
te Baana. tx ail Peeti br tia ac GF the A OOR ee 

respe y the acts o e president of the unit 
Federal land bank in signing farm loan bonds. X 105 
tis act the e e auch 2 des le Bot fee ag aha 
statemen such a bon not taxable by national, 
State, or municipal authority. — 0 z z; 
AMORTIZATION AND INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

Sec. 24. That whenever any Federal land bank shall receive any 
interest, amortization, or other FF ony Reavy n any first mortgage 
piedged as collateral security for the issue of farm loan bonds, it shall 

orthwith notify the Federal fiduciary agent of the items so received. 
Said agent shall forthwith cause such payment to be duly credited upon 
the mortgage entitled to such credit. henever any such mortgage 18 
aid in full, said agent shall cause the same to be canceled and. delivered 
o the proper land bank for transmission to the original maker thereof, 
or his heirs, administrators, or assigns. 

Upon written application by any Federal land bank to the Federal 
fiduciary agent, it may be permitted, in the discretion of said agent, to 
withdraw a mortgages or bonds pledged as collateral security under 
this act, and to substitute therefor other mortgages or Unit States 
8 9 not less n aoun — 5 the mortgages or bonds 

0 rawn, such subs mort, be! ualified 

oas section 12 or 8 1 5 Be this act. : epee ares is i 
enever any farm-loan bonds, or coupons, or interest ments of 

such bonds, are due under their terms, they be —— at the 
land bank by which they were issued, in gold or lawful pera and upon 
ion of the 


interest payment may, however, be authorized to be made at any I L 
land Beak oe an * 


thdraw first mortgages and 
for any of said series of farm- 
ha . ry sonas 50 Pere yok 
gen permit and direct the deliver, 

of guch mortgagee and bonds fo sach land ee een : 

nterest payments on mortgages shall be at the dis- 
posal of the land bank 7 the same, and shall be available for the 
payment of coupons and the interest of farm-loan bonds as they become 

jue. 

Whenever any bond matures, or the interest on any registered bond is 
gp or 1 re on rad 3 . = = rane shall 

presented for payment as pro n act, the ce value 
thereof shall be paid to the bolder. 

Amortization or other paymona on the Poeta of first mortgages 
held as collateral securi or the issue of farm-loan bonds shall con- 
stitute a trust fund in the hands of the Federal land bank receiving 
the same, and shall be applied or employed as follows: 

(a) To pay off farm-loan bonds issued by said bank as they mature 
or as they shall be called for payment by any Federal Jand bank. 

{3} To convert said payment into gold or lawful money. 

c) To de t in the nna eee or depositories of such bank on 
interest, subject to the provisions of this act, until the same shal! be 
used in the payment of farm-loan bonds. 

Federal land banks, in the order of their applications, shall have a 
preference over other subscribers in purchasing the whole or any part 
of an issue of farm-loan bonds. 

Every Federal land bank shall notify the Federal fiduciary agent of 
the disposition of all payments made on the principal of mortgages held 
as collateral security for an issue of farm-loan bonds, and said agent 
is authorized. at his discretion, to order any of such ae igi ete or the 
proceeds thereof, wherever deposited or however invested, to be imme- 
diately transferred to his account as trustee aforesaid. 

Sec, 25. That the board of directors of every Federal farm-loan asso- 
ciation shall appoint one or more appraisement ror mma he Ea s consisting 
of three 8 which committees may be 1 y number. 
Every application for a loan must be accompanied with an appraisement 
of the land offered as security by one of such bo kgf eager | committees. 

Said appraisement committee shall examine the land which is offered 
as security for the desired loan and shall make a detailed written report, 
signed by all three members, giving the 3 of said land as de- 
termined by them and such other information as may be required by 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Federal farm-loan board. 

The written report of said appraisement committee shall be submitt 
to the Federal iand bank, t er with the affidavit provided for in this 
act, and the directors of said land bank shall examine said written re- 
pore when they pass upon the Joan application which it accompanies, 

ut they shall hot be bound by said appraisal. 

Before any mortgage loan is made by any Federal land bank it shall 
refer the application, affidavit, and written report of the loan com- 
mittee to one or more of the land-bank appraisers appointed under the 
authority of this act, and such appraiser or puree shall investigure 
and make a written report upon the land offered as security for said 
loan. No such loan shall be made by said land bank unless d written 
report is favorable. 

Whenever any Federal land bank shall desire to issue farm-loan bonds 
under the provisions of this act, the Federal farm-loan board shall 
refer the application of such land bank to one or more of the special 
appraisers appointed under the authority of section 3 of this act. Such 
special appraiser or appraisers shall make such examination and ap- 
praisal of the mortgages offered as collateral security for such bonds 
as the Federal farm-loan board shall direct, and shall make a written 
report to said board. No issue of farm-loan bonds shall be authorized 
unless the Federal farm-loan beard shall approve such issue in writing. 

Forms for pf arse reports for farm-loan associations and land banks 
shall be prescribed by the Federal farm-loan board, 
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Land-bank appraisers and special appraisers. shall make such exami- 
nations and appraisals aud conduct such investigations concerning farm 
2 — bonds and first mortgages as the Fede farm-loan board shall 
direct. 

No borrower under this act shall be eligible as an appraiser under this 
section, but borrewers may act as members of an APPELEN committee 
in any case where they are not personally interest n the loan under 
consideration. When any member of an appraisal committee or of a 
board of directors is interested, directly or indirectly, in a loan, a 
majority of the board of directors of any farm-loan association shail 
appoint a substitute to act in his place in passing upon such loan. 


RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS BASED ON FIRST MORTGAGES. 


Sec. 26. That no Federal land bank organized under this act shall 
make loans except upon the following terms and conditions: 

First. Said loans shall be secured by oly Akaan first mortgages on 
po land within the land-bank district which the bank shall be 
situated. 

Becond. Every such mortgage shall contain an agreement for the pay- 
ment of interest anå for the payment of a fixed number of semiannual 
installments sufficient to provide for an agreed rate of interest durin 
the term and for the payment of the principal during and at the end o 
the term on what is known as the amortization plan. 

Third. Every such mortgage shall run for a period of at least 5 
years and not exceeding 60 years. 

Fourth. Every mortgage loan made under this act, for whatever 
period, shall provide for its extinguishment, at the option of the bor- 
rower, in whole or in part, at any date set for the parent of interest 
2 one year from the date upon which said loan was made, as 
‘ollows : 

(a) By the tender at their face value of farm-loan bonds issued by 
the Aro’ bank holding such mortgage. all unmatured coupons being 
attached to said bonds. 

b) By advance payments in cash in sums of $25 or any multiple 
thereof. In such case the Federal land bank receiving such payments 
shall purchase for its own account, and credit at par upon the mort- 
gage, farm-loan bonds in suitable amounts and of the proper series; 
said land bank may call, as may be necessary, farm-loan bonds in suit- 
able amounts and of the proper series, and when such calls shall have 
become effective shall credit such payments on such mortgage. 

Fifth. The rate of interest charged for such loans, including the 
annual amortization oe nh and all other annual or sem ual 
charges thereon, shall not exceed Set cent per annum. 

Sixth. No such loan shall exc 55 pe cent of the value of the 
aa . said value to be ascertained by appraisal, as provided 
n s act. 

In making said appraisal the actual earning power of said land shall 
be a principal tactor. A reappraisal may be permitted at any time in 
the discretion of the Federal land bank, and such additional loan may 
be granted as such reappraisal will warrant under the provisions of this 
paragraph. Whenever the amount of the loan applied for exceeds the 
amount that may be loaned under the appraisal as herein limited, such 
loan may be nted to the amount permitted under the terms of this 
paragraph without requiring a new application or appraisal. 

Seventh. The amount of loans to any one borrower shall in no case 
exceed a maximum of $10,000. 

Eighth. Every appiicant for a loan under the terms of this act shall 
make 1 on a form to be perscribed for that purpose by the 
Federal farm-loan board, and such applicant shall state the objects to 
which the proceeds of said loan are to be applied and shall afford such 
other information as may be required. 

Ninth. aray borrower shall undertake to pay when due all taxes 
which may be lawfully assessed against the land mortgaged. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 


Sec. 27. That every Federal land bank and every national farm-loan 
association, including the capital stock and reserve or surplus therein 
and the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from Federal, State, 
and local taxation, except taxes upon real estate held, purchased, or 
taken by said bank or association under the provisions of section 11 and 
section 13 of this act. First mortgages executed to Federal land banks 
under the provisions of this act, shall be deemed and held to be instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the United States, and as such they 
and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, 
and local taxation. 

Farm-loan bonds issued under the provisions of this act and the in- 
— 1 therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, and local 
axation, 

INVESTMENT IN FARM-LOAN BONDS, 

Sec. 28. That farm-loan bonds issued under the provisions of this 
act by Federal Jand banks shall be a lawful investment for all fiduciary 
and trust funds, and may be accepted as security for all public deposits, 

Any member bank of the Federal reserve system may buy or sell 
farm-loan bonds issued under the authority of this act and accept them 
as collateral security for any loans made. 

STATE LEGISLATION, 

Sec. 29. That it shall be the duty of the farm loan commissioner to 
make examination of the laws of every State of the United States and 
to inform the Federal farm loan board as rapidly as may be whether. 
in his judgment the laws of each State relating to the conveying and 
recording of tand titles and the foreclosure of mortgages or other in- 
struments securing loans, as well as providing homestead and other 
exemptions and granting the power to waive such exemptions as re- 
spects first mortgages, are such as to assure the holder thereof adequate 
safeguards against loss in the event of default on loans secured by any 
such mortgages. 

Pending the making of such examination in the case of any State, 
the Federal farm loan board may declare first mortgages on farm lands 
situated within such State ineligible as the basis for an issue of farm 
loan bonds; and if said examination shall show that the laws of any 
such State afford insufficient protection to the holder of first mortgages 
of the kinds provided in this act, the said Federal farm loan board may 
declare said first mortgages on land situated in such State ineligible 
(luring the continuance of the laws in question. In making his exami- 
nation of the laws of the several States and forming his conclusions 
thereon said farm loan commissioner may call upon the office of the 
Attorney General of the United States for any needed legal advice or 
assistance, or may employ special counsel in any State where he con- 
siders such action necessary. 

At the request of the executive of any State the Federal farm loan 
hoard shall prepare a statement setting forth in what respects the re- 
quirements of said board can not be complied with under the existing 
Jaws of such State. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Sec. 30. That the Federal farm loan board shall appoint as many 
land-bank examiners as in its judgment may be required to make care- 
ful examinations of the banks permitted to do business under this act. 

Said examiners shall be subject to the same ulrements, responsibill- 
ties, and penalties as are applicable to national-bank e ers under 
the national bank act, the Federal reserve act, and other provisions of 
law. Said examiners shall be required to examine and report the con- 
dition of every Federal land bank at least twice each year. 

Said examiners shall receive salaries to be fixéd by the Federal farm 
loan board, which shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


PENALTIES. 


Sec, 31. That any applicant for a loan from a Federal land bank 
who shall knowingly make any false statements in his 1 ahit for 
such loan, and any member of an appraisement committee or any 
appraiser provided for in this act who shall musai overvalue any 
land offered as security for loans under this act shall deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year or 
fined not more than $5,000, or both. Any examiner appoint under 
this act who shall accept a loan or gratuity from any bank examined 
by him, or from any person connected with any such bank in any 
capacity, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be impris- 
oned not exceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or both, 
and may be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity 
given, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from holding office as 
an examiner under the provisions of this act. No examiner shall per- 
form any other service for compensation while holding such office, for 
any bank or banking or loan tion, or for any person connected 
therewith in r ca 1 8 

Any person who shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or 
procure to be falsely made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or 
assist in falsel meus forging, or N Syre any bond, coupon, 
or paper in imitation of, or purporting to be in imitation of, the bonds 
or coupons issued by any Federal land bank, now or hereafter author- 
ized and acting under the laws of the United States; or any person 
who shall pass, utter, or publish, or attempt to pass, utter, or publish 
any false, forged, or counterfeited bond, coupon, or paper purporting 
to be issued by any such bank, knowing the same to be falsely made, 
forged. or counterfeited; or whoever shall caer | alter, or cause or 
procure to be falsely altered, or shall willingly aid or assist in falsel 
altering any such bond, coupon, or paper, or shall pass, utter, or publish 
as true any falsely altered or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued, 
or purpo g to have been issued, by any such bank or association 
knowing the same to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not exceeding $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not exceeding five years, or both. 

Other than the usual salary or director's fee paid to any officer, di- 
rector, or employee of a national farm-loan association or a Federal land 
bank, and other than a reasonable fee paid by such association or bank 
to any officer, director, attorney, or employee for services rendered, no 
officer, director, Frage ge, On employee of an association or bank or- 

nized under this act shall be « beneficiary of or receive, directly or 
ndirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in 
connection with any transaction or business of such association or bank. 
No bank or association organized under this act shall charge or receive 
any fee, commission, bonus, giit, or other consideration not herein 
3 authorized. No examiner, public or private, shall disclose 

e names of borrowers to other than the proper officers of a Federal 
land bank without first having obtained express permission in writing 
from the farm-loan commissioner or from the board of directors of such 
bank, except when ordered to do so by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion or by direction of the Congress of the United States, or of cither 
House thereof, or any committee of Congress or of either House dul 
authorized. Any * violating any provision of this paragraph shall 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both. 

Any person connected in any capacity with any farm-loan associa- 
tion, Federal land bank, who embezzles, abstracts, or willfully misap- 
plies any moneys, funds, or credits, or who, without authority from the 
directors, draws any order, assigns any note, bond, draft, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree, or who makes an Ise entry in any book, report, 
or statement of such association or land bank with intent in either 
case to defraud such institution or any other company, body eee or 
corporate, or any individual person, or to deceive any officer of a farm- 
loan association or land bank or any agent appointed to examine into 
the affairs o“ any such association or bank, and every person who with 
like intent aids or abets iny officer, clerk, or agent any violation of 
this section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned not exceeding flve years, or both. 

Any person who shall deceive, defraud, or impose upon, or who shall 
attempt to deceive, defraud, or impose upon, any person, firm, or cor- 
poration by making any false pretense or representation regarding the 
character, ‘ssue, security, or terms of any farm-loan bond or coupon 
issued under the terms of this act; or by falsely pretending or repre- 
senting that any farm-loan bond or coupon issued under the terms of 
this act by one class of land banks is a farm-loan bond or coupon issued 
by another ciass of banks; or by falsely pretending or representing that 
any farm-loan bond or coupon issued under the terms of this act, or 
anything contained in said farm-loan bond or coupon, is anything other 
than or different from what it purports to be on the face of said bond 
or coupon shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not exceeding $5,000 or imprisoned not exceeding five years, or both. 


DISSOLUTION AND APPOINTMENT OF RECEIVERS, 


Src. 32. That upon becoming satisfied that any Federal land bank has 
failed to meet its 8 obligations of any description Whatever 
when due and is in default, the Federal farm-loan board may forthwith 
declare such bank insolvent and appoint a receiver, and require of him 
such bond and security as it deems proper. Such receiver, under the 
direction of the Federal farm-loan board, shall take possession of the 
books, records, and assets of every description of such bank, collect all 
debts, dues, and claims belonging to it, and, with the approval of the 
Federal farm-loan board, or upon the order of a court of record of com- 
petent jurisdiction, may sell or compound all bad or doubtful debts, and, 
on a like app oval or order, may sell all the real and personal property 
of such bank, on such terms as the Federal farm-loan board or said 
court shal! direct. Such receiver shall pay over all money so collected 
to the Treasurer of the United States, subject to the order of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board, and also make report to said board of all his acts 
and proceedings. 
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No national farm-loan association, Federal land bank, or joint stock 
land bank shall be dissolved without the written consent of the Federal 
farm-loan board. 

ORGANIZATION EXPENSES. 

Sec. 33. That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appro riated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropr' vith to be expended under the direction of the 
Federal farm-loan d, for the purpose of carrying into. effect the pro- 
visions of this act. 

LIMITATION OF COURT DECISIONS. 

Src. 34. That if any <lause, sentence, paragraph, or of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be inyalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the controversy 
in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

REPEALING CLAUSE, 

Suc. 35. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repes ed, and this act shall take effect upon its passage. The 
right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
gasoline. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of gasoline. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr], 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk 
to read a clipping from the Philadelphia Record, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SMALL FARMS ALLOTTED—VACANT LOTS ASSOCIATION MAKES FIRST AS- 
SIGNMENT FOR THE SEASON. 

The work of assigning garden plats by the Philadelphia Vacant Lots 
Cultivation Association started — ateta at the Georges Hill farm, 
Fifty-fourth Street and Susquehanna Avenue. This is one of the larg- 
est plats at the disposal of the association, containing 100 gardens of 
from one-eighth to one-sixth of an acre. The distribution was sched- 
uled to start at 2 o'clock, and before that time many of the former 
holders of gardens had PB sprig Supt. James H. and his as- 

not arrive until a littl 


I 
“children made or rance to re nt families. In many cases 
es in other members of their 

dren o had to be called in as 

names 

to see how they had done the year before, for — — ose who had 
3 Next the dollar that * for 

ertilizer was taken, and the a 

cants were handed cards to show their holding and a crop report t 


n 
g of the plats was 
busy. At 


e, and until 6 o'clock the two men were kept resent the 
ground has not p though fertilizer is now be spread. 
Each of the es—for the plats are not given to individuals—has a 


ch they k ools. 

. erat Gear 5 Hilt arm is one old man of 85 years, a 
of other 
The veteran is one of the 
best workers on the entire farm and cultivates one of the most beauti- 
ful as well as productive gardens throughout the season. In the near 
future the other plats, mostly in Germantown and West Philadelphia, 
will be given ont. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what we are doing 
to catch up on the farming problem in a great city like Phila- 
delphia. In a small way it is helping us to meet the high 
cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak briefly in behalf of the 
back to the farms movement in the East. During the discus- 
sion of the river and harbor appropriation bill a great deal 
was said, some of it in bantering mood, much of it seriously, 
with respect to the development of the Atlantic seaboard by the 
opening up of certain inland waterways. There is much to be 
said in behalf of this great waterways movement from the 
standpoint of preparedness, and there is more to be said from 
the standpoint of agriculture and commerce. Both are im- 
portant. The agricultural phase of the question is very im- 
portant. It is not often discussed, except amongst those who 
encourage the back to the farms movement in the East or 
those who suffer hardship and inconvenience in the matter of 
transportation to the markets. 

BEGINNINGS IN THE EAST. 

Mr. Chairman, the beginnings of this great country of ours, 
of course, were along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Everyone familiar with our history is proud of the story 
of the thirteen original States. Our brethren who have gone 
out of these States into the Middle West, who conquered the 
mountain fastnesses and carved their way through the Rockies 
to the Pacifice coast, are to be commended for their sturdiness 
of character and for the perseverance with which they opened 
up our great new country. Our present status as a Nation 
is due largely to the onward march and westward ho! of these 


good, red-blooded sons of the Bast; they populated and built 
up the West. [Applause.] 

Next to education, the railroads of the country, perhaps, 
have done as much to make us understand each other as a 
people and to develop the various States, as any other factor. 
Without the railroads we would still have the wilderness and 
it would be relatively impossible, except for the waterway and 
the wagon road, to have that community of interest on the 
part of the peoples of the yarious States that now so happily 
prevails, 

I rejoice in the success of my brother who has gone to the 
West, and I can even understand why, in the rush of the past 
fifty-odd years, busy with his own affairs, struggling against 
new and harsh conditions, he has sometimes forgotten the 
East or come to regard it as effete; but I do not like him to for- 
get his “ mother country,” within the United States, nor to yield 
up any of that pride of national ancestry which it ought to be 
the pleasure of every citizen to acknowledge. 

Our colonial history is rich, and our national history from 
the beginning at Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 1776 is 
such as to have made us the envy if not the admired of all the 
world. It will do us no harm at any time to recall these pa- 
triotie beginnings and to imbibe a little of the spirit of the 
earlier days. 

WEST GAINS ON NEW ENGLAND, 


We talk sometimes in the East of the “bounding” and 
“booming West.” We honor the men who made it so; we 
are proud of them, because they sprang from our loins. 
We know what many men in New England, even those 
who voted against the river and harbor bill the other day, 
are sometimes prone rot to speak about, that the western 
tendency has had its effect upon eastern industries; that no 
longer is New England the dominating manufacturing center 
of the United States, and that the Western States have begun 
manufacturing to such an extent that it may be surprising to 
some of our cultured friends from Massachusetts, although it 
is still the fact, to know that the population of St. Louis exceeds 
that of Boston, and that there are more shoes manufactured 
in St. Louis to-day, out yonder beyond the Mississippi River, 
than are manufactured in the Hub, up yonder in New England. 

It is a fact that some of our New England friends sometimes 
hesitate to speak about, even if they are informed upon the 
subject of New England’s transportation handicap, that New 
England—that little section of the country up yonder, which is 
a mere thumb tack upon the map of the United States—pays 
two times as much in freight for the coal it uses as is the actual 
value of the coal at the mines. That is to say, their annual 
coal bill for running the industries of New England and for 
keeping warm the hearthstones of the people amounts to 8100, 
000,000 annually, on which the freight charges from the mines 
of Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois are $70,000,000. In other 
words, according to the statistics of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, $70,000,000 is paid annually in freight for coal worth 
$30,000,000 at the mines, Now, I mention these figures because 
they explain, to a centain extent, why we desire a competitive 
or relief means of transportation along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Of course, the use of fuel is important and deals with the in- 
dustrial side of the question, but think of the vast industries 
along the Atlantic seaboard which in-turn, to a great degree, 
support the agricultural output of the interior, involving an in- 
terchange of commodities that is greater in the United States 
than elsewhere. 

EASTERN LANDS A PLENTY. 

It is true that the New England farmer has gradually been 
passing out, just as the sailing vessel on the high seas has been 
given over to the steamer, and to the barge that is working in- 
land and at great risk outside—matters of fact with which 
some of our friends in discussing river and harbor improve- 
ments do not sometimes desire to concern themselves. 

But there has been a “ back-to-the-farm” movement in the 
East. It has been stirred up in New England and along the 
Middle States. Land has been plentiful and cheap. Irrigated 
land—that is to say, land naturally irrigated—has been cheap. 
Down in the southern tier of States there is land enough to sus- 
tain vast armies of men—many of whom are now seeking homes 
in the arid and semiarid sections of the West. We sometimes 
think it strange that home seekers should pass by these rich, 
watered lands of the Eastern States, where markets await them, 
for the sagebrush territory, which can only be made fertile 
after much expenditure of money and labor to bring the water 
to it. If it is due to ignorance of eastern conditions, we can 


not be blamed for calling attention to it. 

Who knows the extent of land along the Atlantic seaboard 
that is capable of tillage if farmers are interested sufficiently to 
apply their labor to it? I have some statistics upon this point 
that are worthy the attention of the committee, The Director 
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of the Census, Mr. Durand, in 1911, made a calculation with 
reference to these available eastern lands. Confining his figures 
to the area of the thirteen original States, Mr. Durand, in a 
carefully prepared address, said: 


The total area of farm land in the thirteen original States in 1850 
was 147,000,000 acres, while in 1910 it was only about 10 per cent 
greater, 161,000,000 acres. The acreage of improved land had increased 


somewhat more, from 64,000, acres in 1850 to 83,000,000 in 1910, 
or nearly one-third. In the area outside of the thirteen ori States, 
however, 8 farm land increased from about 146,000,000 acres 
in 1850 to 713,000,000 in 1910. 

There was your western development coming out of the East. 
While you were developing by leaps and bounds our progress in 
improving farm land was slow. The figures of the Director of 
the Census show that in 1910 we had 161,000,000 acres of farm 
area and only 83,000,000 acres improved. The remainder— 
nearly half of it—still awaits the hand of the tiller of the soil. 

Now, what kind of land is this? It is not sagebrush land— 
and I am not reflecting on that—bnt it is land through which 
streams of water run, where there is a natural irrigation, and 
where all the farming of the country once was done. Go with 
me along the streams of the coast, more than 140 of them, run- 
ning down into the Atlantic Ocean, and I will show you mag- 
nificent old homesteads, over in Virginia, along the James, and 
elsewhere; over yonder on the York, near by the place of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, with scenery as beautiful as anything to 
be found in the East, with land as rich as the sun ever shone 
upon, where only the remnants of colonial residences are left 
to show that there was a plantation once existing there. And 
why? Because in those days when the great planters thrived 
along the seaboard, George Washington being at their head—and 
he was one of the original farmers of this country, sending to 
England, by the way, for skilled farm labor—because in those 
days a man who was picking a home for himself, who was seek- 
ing to establish a plantation, selected a site along the line of 
the waterways. He did not build up on the hilltops; it was too 
difficult to get water for the family and the stock. He built 
down in the valley, along the stream. And it is the relic of 
these old homes that we see to-day. With the advent of the 
railroad along about 18380—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvonia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EFFECT OF RAILROADS ON FARMING, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In view of the limitation, 
Mr. Chairman, I shall briefly discuss the effect of the railroads 
upon the waterways of the country. The waterways were 
highly appreciated in the olden days and canalization was 
resorted to all along the seaboard. Some of the Southern 
States took the lead in opening up these artificial channels. 
When the superior advantages of the railroad depreciated the 
value of canals, they also tended to shift the centers of popu- 
lation. In many instances large areas of farm land which had 
been successfully operated along the water front, were depopu- 
lated in the rush to locate along the line of the railroads. The 
effect upon the old plantations was immediate and the ruins of 
old homes are now in many instances all that remains in terri- 
tories that were once alive with agricultural pursuits. It was 
an evolution which bore heavily against the East and greatly 
stimulated that movement westward where fortunes were sup- 


posed to be made. It is because we have so much arable land | 
in the East still awaiting the tiller of the soil that the statistics | 
to which I have referred and which I can not now enlarge | 


upon, should be submitted for consideration during the discus- 
sion of the Agricultural appropriation bill. Bear in mind the 
importance of water to the soil, compare the natural irrigation 


pro 
of the East with the artificial irrigation of the West, and there 2 


is small cause for wonder that the East, with its wonderful 
markets, cries out for relief from congested railroad conditions, 
and for the opening up and the connecting of its waterways 
in order, amongst other things, that they may enable the 
eastern farmer to get to market. 

TREMENDOUS COMMERCE OF THE EAST. 

The Director of the Census told us that the railroad mileage 
in the thirteen original States was only about 23 per cent of 
the total mileage of the United States. Think of it! The vast 
products of the East, with more than 55 per cent of the manu- 
factured output of the United States, doing business upon 28 
per cent of the railroad mileage of the country. Is it any 


wonder farms have been idle and the eastern farmer has been | 


crowded out? 
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It is not that the waterways do not contribute to the relief 
of this situation, for they do. They do in the transportation of 
bulky freight, but they are not so connected up as to be of the 
greatest possible service. 

Speaking of the freight conditions serving 45,000,000 people 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf, Mr. O. P. Austin, 
then Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in 1910 said: 


. and the sums paid on the Atlantic 
884 
ht rate to the 100,000,000 


Now, let us sum up this attempt to measure the transportation re- 
quirements and transportation a of the area which we are con- 
sidering—the area stretching from the northern border of Maine to the 
southern border of Texas. It contains, first, one-half the population 
of the entire country, 40 per cent of its farms, 35 per cent of its rail- 
way mileage, 35 per cent of its public roads; produces 85 per cent of 
its cotton, 50 per cent of its lumber, 35 per cent of its tobacco, 56 per 
cent of its pig iron, 54 per cent of its coal, all of its naval stores, all 
of its phosphates, 58 per cent of its manufactures, and through its 
ports passes 80 cent of the value of the foreign commerce of the 
country; while estimated value of the pro within its borders 
is, according to the Census Bureau, ter n that of all the re- 
mainder of the country. The value of the merchandise originating in 
its borders is probably $14,000,000,000 per or more than all 
of the merchandise forming the international commerce of the world. 
The freight carried upon its rivers is approximately 100,000,000 tons 

annum, that along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 1 

000.000 tons, that upon the railways approximately 600,000, 00 
tons per annum, or, say, in the aggregate 50,000,000 tons, though 
a ep of this, of course, originates other sections of the country 

is transported into or across the territory in question. The sums 

id for this transportati as nearly as we can imate it, are, for 

d and water transportation, about $750,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately 80 cent is paid to the railways and the remainder about 
equally divided between the interior and water carriers. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES AS TO AREA AND COMMERCE, 


A table of comparisons supplied by Census Director Durand 
in 1911 throws an interesting light upon the problem of area in 
relation to eastern industry and commerce. A careful study of 
this table evidences the comparative congestion of commerce 
and industries for the percentage of railroad mileage in the 
area of the thirteen original States. It evidences the eastern 
need for transportation facilities that will at least keep it 
abreast of other sections of the country. Remember that west- 
ern shipping points like Chicago, St. Louis, or even Seattle have 
anywhere from 5 to 25 railroads to come and go on. Put 
those conditions side by side with Boston, for instance, with 
its one or two lines of railroads, operating largely through the 
neck of the funnel at New York, and it is not unreasonable that 
railroad embargoes upon freight such aş have been put into 
effect during the European war pressure should follow. Note 
also in the statement I am submitting herewith that the thirteen 
original States have over 59 per cent of the wage earners, who 
are the farmers’ best customers, and that the gross value of the 
industries is approximately 55 per cent of the total value of the 
products of the United States. 


Comparison of area, population, industries, and commerce of the thir- 
a original States with those for the United States as a whole, 


Tare Nee 970, 000 376,000 12.7 
972, 000 311, 000 40.5 
623, 000 052, 000 51.8 
729, 000 161, 056, 000 18.4 
448, 000 83, 089, 000 17.4 
aoe ren 000, 000 $6, 588, 000, 000 16.1 
— — 615, 000 912, 000 59.1 
000, 000 $11, 121 000 000 53.3 
000, 000 #4, 715, 000, 000 55.3 
pees 432, 000 249, 877, 000 60.7 
xports 3 
Imports of KERTAAN ; 1 $1, 227, 000, 000 78.8 
e 1 
NCC 54,815 23.1 

Tons of freight carried 1 mile by 
C ee ee $76, 003, 996, 801 34.7 

Passengers carried 1 mile by 
W 3 10, 576, 888, 667 36.3 

1 Atlantic coast 
2 Atlantic const na Gulf 


t Not including Georgia oc a small section of western New York and Pennsylvania. 
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ARABLE LAND OF TUE SOUTHERN STATES. 

The opponents of our Eastern waterway improvements are 
apparently unaware of the great commerce which now finds 
recourse to these inland streams. The old Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal carries a million tons of commerce every year. The 
Beaufort-Norfolk link, which was severely criticized during the 
river and harbor discussion, has also been serviceable, as is 
the Dismal Swamp Canal, which connect the northern and 
southern waters. All of these waterways are busy carrying 
lumber, in particular, from the forests of North Carolina and 
Virginia to the northern markets. Barges, limited to the size of 
the locks of existing canals, carry a variety of freight. It was 
estimated before the general upheayal caused by the European 
war that the difference in carrying a cargo of lumber from 
North Carolina to Philadelphia was as $2 to $3 per 1,000 feet 
in favor of an inside waterway as against the ocean voyage. 
That is a big item to the consumer. In the matter of fertilizer 
carried from Philadelphia to Wilmington, N. C., it was esti- 
mated that the inside water route would cost $1.30 per ton of 
2,200 pounds, as against $4.80 per ton of 2,000 pounds by rail; 
so that the interest of the farmer who lives along the streams 
that run into the intracoastal waterway is evident. In North 
and South Carolina, in Georgia, and in Florida, as well as in the 
States along the northern coast, the farmer is as much inter- 
ested in transportation and in methods of marketing his prod- 
ucts as is his brother in the Middle West or in the extreme 
South. If he had the waterway routes properly improved, and 
the motor boat is helping him considerably in this respect, he 
would find the Eastern farm lands as rich and productive as any 
under the sun. 

GREAT FARM ACREAGE OF VIRGINIA, 

As an indication of the availability of farm land still remain- 
ing in Virginia, the “ Mother of Presidents" and a leader in 
population and agriculture in the Revolutionary period, I sub- 
mit the following letter from the Hon. George Ainslie, mayor of 
Richmond, Va., who has taken a keen interest in this subject: 


Orrick OF THE MAYOR, 
City of Richmond, Va., December 18, 1915. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. Mooue: I find upon investigation that I misstated the un- 
used acreage of Virginia, largely on the safe side. I stated that my 
recollection was that the amount was 9 6.000,000 acres. 
To be exact, the amount is 9,926,566, r figures in this regard, as 
compiled from the United States census reports by the Southern Settle- 
ment & Development Organization of Baltimore, are as . 

eres. 


neee 25, 767, 680 
256, 000 


Land under cultivation and producing crop 4, 
ene y AN 21. 511. 680 
Allowing for pastur age 444«c„%“V“ 000, 000 
There remains unused 19, 511, 680 
Allowing for hills and Swump „ 9, 685, 114 
Which leaves unused arable land o 9, 926, 566 


Thinking that possibly these figures, taken from Government reports, 
might be of use to you as showing conditions in this regard in the 
oldest of American settlements, where the climate is free from extremes 
ane the soil will raise any crop, I am sending them to you in the above 
‘orm, 
Very sincerely, yours, GEORGE AINSLIE. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota IMr. LINDBERGH ]. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxconp by inserting a letter from the general man- 
ager of the Minnesota & International Railway Co., of Brainerd, 
Minn., who states that his company was criticized on the floor 
of the House here for a certain matter, and he wishes to have 
the letter inserted in answer to that criticism. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the letter referred to: 

MINNESOTA & INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CO., 
Brainerd, Minn., February 17, 1916. 
Hon. C. A. LINDBERGH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: My attention is called to a letter written Congressman 
CHIPERFIELD by R. R. Hurlbut, former agent of this 2 0 ees! at La- 
porte, Minn., dated February 1, 1916, which I understand s been in- 
serted in full in the CONGRESSIONAL Record and which states that the 
agent lost his position with the railway company because of his refusal 
to allow special Indian agents to inspect his station records in connec- 
tion with their duties in preventing the introduction of liquor into 
treaty territory. 

The statement of the seo: that he was discharged for any action of 
his in connection with that matter is entirely untrue, and his withdrawal 
from the service of the company was his own voluntary action and not 
connected with this Indian agent episode in any way, and anyone inter- 
ested in the matter is entirely welcome to inspect the records of this 
case at any time. I am surprised that Congressman CHIPERFIELD 
would use such a letter without first taking the trouble to ascertain, as 
he could readily have done from the railway company interested, what 
the real facts were. 


, Trusting that you will see to it that this letter receives as much 
recognition in the Coxenzsstoxat Record as did the one Congressman 


CHIPERFPIRLD introduced, I 
Yours, very truly, 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
[Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few obser- 
vations in regard to rural credits, but before I do so and before 
I speak in general terms in regard to this subject I want to 
say that I commend to the careful consideration of every 
Member of this House the valuable book written by the distin- 
8 gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mondax] on that sub- 
ect. 

Mr. Chairman, we point with pride to the wealth and pros- 
perity of this country, and the growth of the same has been 
phenomenal. Since 1850 the population of the United States 
has more than quadrupled, and there are now more than 
100,000,000 people in this country. 

During the past 50 years our foreign commerce has grown 
from $318,000,000 to $4,254,000,000. The national wealth has 
increased from $7,000,000,000 to $144,000,000,000. The amount 
of money in circulation has increased from $279,000,000 to 
$3,419,000,000. The value of our farm property has increased 
1 770 $4,000,000,000 in 1850 to approximately $44,000,000,000 in 

In 1850 there were only 9,021 miles of railroad in operation 
in the United States. To-day there are over 260,000 miles. 
The valued output of factories in 1850 was about $1,000,000,000 
and to-day it is over $25,000,000,000. 

From whence comes the marvelous growth of this country? 
It comes, Mr. Chairman, primarily from agriculture, for it is the 
corner stone of all of our prosperity. If you take away our 
farms and agriculture and the results of their labor, we would 
have no leviathans of the sea laden with foreign commerce; 
we would have no farm property, no railroads, no factories, no 
cities, and our onward march as a rich and powerful Nation 
would cease. Our foreign commerce would disappear, our rail- 
road trains would cease to scream along their steel-ribbed ways, 
and our centers of trade would become waste places. 

By helping by adequate legislation to develop fully the growth 
of agriculture we are lending aid to every business enterprise 
in the country. The impoverishment of the tillers of the soii 
necessarily lay its burden upon man in every walk of life. His 
short crops and low prices are felt in every channel of trade, 
and the gentle rains from heaven above to the earth beneath, 
which give life to the growing plants, regulate the money 
markets of the world. In all the various pursuits of life there 
ean be no higher nor nobler calling than that of cultivating the 
capacious bosom of mother earth. Nature with all her wealth 
would be as useless as the burning sands of the Sahara were it 
not for the toil and labor of him who cultivates the soil, and 
who, by his enterprise and industry, has converted the solitude of 
the gigantic forests into the smiling fields and open meadows. 
The sun that rises and sweeps back the darkness of night and 
heralds the approach of a new-born day could not warm the 
earth to a degree to make it produce enough food to satisfy the 
appetite of mankind and clothe the back of the human family 
should the farmers of this country refuse to cultivate the soil 
and husband the results of their labor. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that whenever one discusses farm 
life and agriculture in any of its various forms he is tempted to 
drift into tinseled phrases and trite figures of speech at the ex- 
pense of healthy, wholesome thought. But I shall not consume 
the short time allotted to me to-day by flights of fancy endeavor- 
ing to portray in words the scene of the golden grain as it bends 
its head and becomes like the ever-flowing waves of the rest- 
less sen as it responds to the gentle caress of the summer's 
wind; nor will I endeavor to describe the beauty of the cotton 
bloom, nor talk to you of the grand and glorious work of nature 
as she causes the flourishing corn out yonder in the expanding 
West to burst forth its silks into rainbow hues, nor picture 
in words the scene of the fields of cotton as they wave their 
white banners of peace to the fields of grain, which in turn 


am, 
W. II. GEMMELL, 


I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota 
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wave back their banners of gold; but I shall, Mr. Chairman, 
in a brief manner call the attention of the House to why I 
consider it to be of importance that there should be passed at 
this session of Congress a rural-credit bill with Government 
aid, extending to the farmers of the country the same oppor- 
tunity to borrow money at a low rate of interest and for a long 
period of time as is now enjoyed by other business. Are not the 
farmers of this country entitled to the same protection in doing 
business as the followers of any other occupation? There can 
be no doubt whatever as to this, and there is no doubt in the 
minds of the men who have studied the question that the farmer 
is discriminated against. 

There is no country in the civilized world so far behind in 
providing adequate and suitable laws for the operation of rural 
credit as this one. And in all the examinations one can make 
he will not find in this civilized world a country more able to 
provide the necessary institutions and facilities than the United 
States. and you will never be able to find a group of people 
who can offer better basis of credit than the American farmer. 
There is no problem that confronts Congress or the people of 
this country which is of more importance than establishing some 
adequate institution by which the farmers may be given the 
advantage of doing business on the same businesslike methods 
in obtaining their money as is enjoyed by those engaged in 
other occupations. 

As the strength and the prosperity of the Nation has its 
origin in the farmer, he is the artery through which flows 
the lifeblood of the Republic; and as his prosperity in turn 
affects the prosperity of all the people of the Nation, Congress 
owes it to all business of the entire country to see that his 
prosperity is not diminished. 

Mr. Chairman, it long ago became apparent to those who 
studied farm life in America that something was materially 
wrong, and that the farmers were not receiving at the hands of 
the Government laws which would enable them to keep pace 
with the other interests in the country. To my mind the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the present system by which the 
farmers are forced to obtain their money is wrong, and it can 
almost be proven to a mathematical certainty that the system 
by which he is now compelled to obtain his money is working 
a hardship, impoverishing him, and affecting the prosperity of 
the Nation. 

It will be contended, when the rural credit bill is reported 
from the Banking and Currency Committee and comes before 
this House for consideration, by some illustrious Member, that 
nothing is wrong with the present system and that all the 
farmers in the country who now have security can obtain credit. 
I deny the validity of any such contention, for if there is noth- 
ing wrong in the present system I ask why the activity of the 
Southern Commercial Congress? Some years ago that body ar- 
ranged for a commission of 100 men to go to Europe and to 
study and investigate the rural-credit system in operation in the 
different European countries. 

If nothing is wrong, what forced the agitation and the activ- 
ity in the different State banking associations, and the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association? These organizations following in 
the footsteps of the Southern Commercial Congress, sent to 
Europe members of their respective organizations to study the 
problems and to report the finding. 

Even the Department of Agriculture of the Government, whose 
time in the past has been devoted largely to scientific problems, 
made investigation and gathered valuable information and data 
on this important subject. Not only has a search for informa- 
tion been made by the Department of Agriculture, but the 
State Department has become active and requested the am- 
bassadors from this Government serving in different European 
countries to make investigations of the operation of the rural- 
credit system in the countries in which they are serving. 

If there is nothing wrong with the present system and no 
relief should be given to the farmers, why the activity of the 
governors of the different States in one of their annual conven- 
tions? So convinced was ex-President Taft that something was 
materially wrong and changes should be inaugurated and a 
new system of credit be established exclusively for the aid and 
benefit of agriculture, that he addressed a communication to 
the governors of the different States at one of the conventions, 
urging an investigation on their part. He said: 

The 12,000,000 farmers of the United States add each year to 
the national wealth $8,400,000,000. They are doing this on a bor- 
rowed capital of $6,140,000,000. On this sum they pay annually in- 
terest charges of $510,000,000. Counting commissions and renewal 
charges, the interest rate paid bey the farmer of this country is aver- 
aged at 81 per cent, as compared to a rate of 43 to 34 per cent paid 


by the farmer, for instance, of France and Germany, 
Again, the Interest pald by the American farmers is considerab 


higher than that paa 1 7 our industrial corporations, railroads, an 
et, I think it will be admitted that the security 
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offered by the farmer in his farm land is quite as sound as that offered 
by industrial corporations. Why, then, II not the investor furnish 

e farmer with money at as advantageous rate as he is willing to 
Supply it to the industrial corporations? oreen, the advantages 

oyed by the industrial corporations lies in the financial machinery 
at his command, which permits it to place its offer before the investor 
in a more attractive and more readily negotiable form. The farmer 
lacks this machinery, and lacking it, he suffers unreasonably. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the system of rural credits 
that you advocate contemplate operating with the question of 
personal loans as well as with real estate loans—farm loans? 

Mr. VINSON. I am not wedded to any particular bill that 
has been introduced, but I can not see any reason why Con- 
gress should not extend to the farmers the same kind of pro- 
tection that it gave to the commercial banking institutions in 
this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wanted to ask one other ques- 
tion along that same line, namely, if the gentleman does not 
believe that if the farmers were accorded the same rules and 
rights and privileges in the discounting of their paper to the 
Federal reserve banks as now accorded to other lines of busi- 
ness they could secure about the same rate of interest? 

Mr. VINSON. I think you are correct. If the farmers were 
given the same privileges in borrowing money as is enjoyed by 
corporations, why, of course, their interest would be lower. 

Mr. CLINE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. VINSON. I have but a few minutes, and it is a big 
subject. 

Mr. CLINE. Can you cover it in that time? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I do not believe I can. 

Mr. CLINE. Is it not a fact that the difference in the rates 
of interest as between the farmers and commercial bodies or 
corporations is largely due to the extent of the loan? The 
farmer does not loan $500,000 or a million or two million dollars, 
and the larger the loan the smaller the rate of interest? 

Mr. VINSON. No; the gentleman is wrong. It is due to the 
reason that the banking institutions of the country can not 
hypothecate the security given by the farmer, which is 
probably his land, as well as he can the convertible securities 
of any corporation, such as bonds and stocks, 

Mr. CLINE. I wish to call attention to this fact, that in the 
panic of 1907 short-time farm mortgages were more readily 
convertible than municipal or corporation bonds, or bonds of 
corporations in general, That is the experience we had in the 


est. 

Mr. VINSON. I doubt whether the gentleman’s statement 
will bear out the condition all over the country. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentieman from Georgia will permit, 
it is due to the fact that the farm mortgages in the gentle- 
man’s country are more nearly standardized than in any other 
section of the country. 

Mr. VINSON. If the present method by which the farmer is 
forced to obtain his money is not wrong, and no relief should be 
given, what induced Congress to send a commission from this 
House and appropriate $25,000 to defray the expenses, to 
visit European countries to study rural-credit operations therein? 
Towering above all other investigations, the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, with headquarters at Rome, Italy, is now 
sending volumes to this country describing the operation of 
rural-credit systems in various European countries. 

If nothing is wrong and no change needed, why did the two 
great political parties in 1912, at their conventions, incorporate 
the following planks on that subject in their party plaforms? 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 
RURAL CREDITS. 


Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits or agricuitural finance. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that an investigation of agricultural credit societies in for- 
eign countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a sys- 
tem of rural credits may be suitable to conditions in the 
United States; and we also favor legislation tting national 
banks to loan a reasonable proportion of their ds on real-estate 


security 
* REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

It is of great Soporan to the social and economie welfare of this 
country that its rmers have facilities for borrowing easily and 
cheaply the money ernea to increase the productivity of their land. 
It is as important t financial machinery be provided to supply 
the demand of farmers for credit as it is that the banking and cur- 
rency systems be reformed in the interest of general business, There- 
fore, we recommend and urge an authoritative investigation of agri- 
cultural credit societies and corporations in other countries and the 
passage of State and Federal laws for the establishment and capabie 
supervision of organizations having for another purpose the loaning 
of funds to farmers. “ 


No thoughtful man can for one moment reach but one con- 
clusion, and that is that the present system and the method by 
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which the farmers of the country are forced to obtain credit, is 
inndequate and working a hardship on the already heavy-laden 
shoulders of the farmers of the country, and it is up to Con- 
gress to remoye the hardship and provide a more modern method 
by which he may obtain credit. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest asset of the United States to-day 
is the agricultural possibilities of farm land, and one of the 
greatest needs of this country is the establishment of some dis- 
tinct institution designed to aid the farmers in obtaining money 
at a low rate of interest and on long periods of time to enable 
them, in the cultivation of their crops, the improvement of their 
farms, the acquiring of farms, the harvesting, handling, and 
marketing of their crops. 

There are in America over 12,500,000 farmers who own over 
$44,000,000,000 worth of property, and produce annually over 
$9,500,000,000 worth of farm products. 

At first blush one would readily conclude that the American 
farmers are in a most prosperous condition, but, sir, you have 
only te analyze the figures and you will find the reverse. If 
you divide the total farm worth by the 12,000,000 farmers, the 
average income would only be $3.332, and divide the annual 
farm yield and then you will be astonished to know that the 
American farmer’s gross income is only $791 per annum, and 
out of this sum of money he must support his family, educate 
his children, pay his interest and taxes, and lay aside for a 
rainy day. 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman says the average income of 
the farmer is something like $770? 

Mr. VINSON. I said it was $791. 

Mr. KEARNS. Has the gentleman taken into consideration 
the amount of farm products that the farmer's family consumes 
in a year? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. On the amount of capital that he has in- 
vested in his business, and the amount which the products of 
his labor bring to him, the farmer receives only a gross income 
of about 2 per cent. 

It was a realization of the condition of the American farmer 
that aroused the interest of the Southern Commercial Congress, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of State, 
und Congress at last awoke from its slumbers and concluded 
that some method of helping the farmer to solve his problem to 
enhance his financial well-being and to increase his contribution 
to the welfare of the Nation must be provided by law. 

Never but once in the history of the entire Government has 
the farmer been the beneficiary at the hands of the Government, 
and that was in the acquisition of the lands he cultivates. 

In ancient Rome the division of public lands was accom- 
plished by riotous epochs of the Gracchi, and in England one- 
fourth of all the arable lands were inclosed during the last 200 
years and became the property of the individual landlords. In 
France the Revolutionary Assembly of 1789 confiscated the im- 
mense landed possessions of the Catholic Church and sold them 
in lots of 2 or 3 acres for nominal sums to the peasants who had 
for so many years cultivated them for their ecclesiastical land- 
lords; but in America none of the disagreeable features ap- 
peared, for the United States by its preemption laws of 1801 to 
1862 allowed the land to be acquired for nothing. 

The American farmers are not asking the Government by this 
legislation or any legislation that they have ever advocated 
gratuity at the hands of Congress. But they are entitled to a 
square deal and fair play, and so help me, God, as long as I am 
a Member of this body I will fight to see that they obtain it. 
They have securify to offer, and they are asking the opportunity 
of offering the security which they possess as a collateral under a 
rural-credit system of obtaining money. We all know there must 
be some pledge given to the lender before money will be ad- 
vanced, and what better basis for credit could any borrower offer 
than land. The farm property itself can be pledged to advan- 
tage. If the farm property can be pledged to advantage in time 
of need without months of delay, without great cost for nego- 
tiating loans, without having to pay such high and outrageous 
rates of interest, with the privilege of paying off the debt at the 
first opportunity, it will be of great advantage to the people of 
the United States as a whole, for it truly follows, as does the 
night follow the day, that the impoverishment of the farmer 
means the impoverishinent of all. 

Mr. Chairman, during the days of Washington and Jefferson 
ninty-six out of every one hundred people in the country were 
engaged in agriculture, but to-day only fifty-two out of every 
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one hundred are so engaged. There must be some reason for 
this. Why has such a large percentage of the people turned 
away from the farm to earn their living? 

From 1899 to 1909 our urban population increased 34 per cent 
and our rural population during that period only increased 11 
per cent. In our three largest cities—New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia—10 per cent of the population of this country 
reside and 25 per cent of the rest of the citizens of this country 
reside in cities with a population of over 100,000. 

We have all heard the hue and cry that has been raised 
repeatedly in this country that the farms are becoming de- 
populated, and we have read many interesting articles in maga- 
zines and periodicals entitled “ Back to the farm.” Why has 
not the farm kept pace with the cities in the increased popula- 
tion? Why have the people turned their face toward the city? 

I shall not endeavor to enumerate all the reasons which, to 
my mind, have caused this state of affairs to exist, but I do 
know that the lack of credit has been one of the things that 
has stagnated farm life. 

Another reason that has caused this condition to exist has 
been that the farmers only get approximately 35 cents out of 
every dollar that the consumer spends for the products of his 
labor, and this has made farming one of the most unremunera- 
tive callings. 

To my mind the lack of credit and the failure to receive a 
just compensation for the products of his labor has done more 
to depopulate the farms of the country than anything else. ' 

Mr. Chairman, the American farmers have been discrimi- 
nated against in a most outrageous manner in obtaining credit. 
Credit is an instrument of great protective power. Without 
credit our industrial and commercial development could never 
have made the wonderful strides that they have. The sole 
object of rural-credit legislation is to place in the hands of 
agriculture a modern method of obtaining credit. In other 
words, it will enable the farmer to borrow money on the security 
of his land at approximately the rate first-class business con- 
cerns can borrow money on convertible security. And this is 
nothing but right and fair. As it is to-day the individual 
farmer is largely at the mercy of the local money lenders, He 
must pay what is demanded, and he comes very near paying 
from 10 to 20 per cent on all the money he borrows. 

There are in the United States 27,000 banks, and according 
to the figures submitted by the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1914, these 27,000 banks have in resources $26,971,398,030.96. 
They have $2,132,074,073 capital stock. They have $2,276,517,- 
870 in surplus and undivided profits. They have in loans and 
discounts and investments in stocks and bonds $20,873,281,196. 
These banks have but $2,132,074,078 in capital, and on this 
capital they have extended in loans and investment, in stock 
and bonds, credit to the amount of $20,873,281,196. The banks, 
as we all know, own the capital, but the credit power of the 
bank really belongs to the public, the depositors, 

We speak of banks as cash institutions, on the contrary they 
are credit institutions. They extend $10 worth of credit for 
every dollar in capital that they have. And from an examina- 
tion of the report of the Comptroller of the Currency it disclosed 
that the banks have loaned on farm land only $542,115,491. 

In the report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1914, 
it is estimated that the State, private, and savings banks 
throughout this country have loaned on what is known as 
„ short-time loans” to farmers approximately $1,000,000,000, 
and that the national banks have loaned to farmers on “ short- 
time loans” approximately $750,000,000; therefore on short- 
term loans the farmers of the country have obtained from our 
credit institutions about $1,750,000,000, and have, as I have 
already stated, obtained credit from the banks, with their farm 
land as collateral, $542,115,491, making in all a total loan to 
the farmers of this country by the banks, approximately $2,292,- 
115,491, and the total loans of banks in accordance with reports 
of the Comptroller of Currency for 1914, amounts to $20,- 
878,282,169, 

In numbers, according to the last census, our farmers of 
America constitutes one-third of our population, but banking 
institutions of this country have extended to them but one-ninth 
of the credit of the country. On the amount of loans made by 
the banks in this country 22 per cent of their loans and invest- 
ments are on farm-mortgage security. Ninety-seven and one-half 
per cent of the loans made by the banks of this country are upon 
security other than farm lands, In other words, the banks in 
this country invest $97.50 in stock and bonds and other forms 
of security for every $2.50 invested in farm lands. The farm 
land of this country constitutes one-fourth of the wealth of the 
Nation, but receives from our banking institutions but one- 
fortieth of the credit. 
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Tt is pertinent, Mr. Chairman, to make inquiry to ascertain 
what favoritism has been extended to railroads and manufac- 
turing enterprises by the banking institutions of this country. 

The banks of this country, according to statistics that I have 
been able to investigate, have made investment in railroad bonds 
to the amount of $1,675,303,719, and in railroad stock $75,437,- 
009, making a total investment on railroad stocks and bonds 


of $1,748,739,728. In other words, the banking institutions of 
the country have extended credit to the amount of $1,748,739,728 
more to the railroad companies than to the farmers. 

The railroads are valued at approximately $16,000,000,000 ; 
the farms are valued, as I have already stated, at approxi- 
mately $44,000,000,000. The railroads give employment to about 
2,500,000 people; the farms of America give employment to 
approximately 12,500,000. There are in this country approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 supported by the railroads, and there are 
over 45,000,000 supported by the farms. 

The banks have actually invested in railroad stocks and 
bonds more than three times the amount loaned to farmers, 
with their land as collateral. They have only loaned to the 
farmers, with their land as collateral, $542,115,491. 

Let us see what the banks are doing toward extending credit 
to the manufacturing enterprises of this country. Manufac- 
turing is the only other industry that compares with agricul- 
ture in the amount of wealth annually produced and that in- 
dustry has access to a source of credit, because the security that 
they offer consists of stocks and bonds, which are sometimes 
* watered.” 

Manufacturing concerns own large corporations, and the value 
in 1914 of the capital stock of manufacturing concerns was 
over $64,000,000,000, and they had issued over $37,000,000,000 
in bonds and other forms of indebtedness, giving to this busi- 
ness over $101,000,000,000 in stocks and bonds and other forms 
of security. 

The banks of the country have loaned on stocks and bonds 
as security the enormous sum of $9,712,000,000, and on farms 
they have loaned but the sum of $541,115,491—over 49} per 
cent in stocks and bonds, and 24 per cent in farm mortgages. 
In other words, the banking institutions of the country have 
extended credit to the amount of $9,169,884,519 more to the 
corporations than to the farmers. One-half of the entire credit 
power of the banks is extended to corporations. 

Has not the farmer a right to claim that the banking institu- 
tions have discriminated against him, and is it not conclusive 
evidence that the banks do not extend to the farmer the credit 
to which he is entitled? This, therefore, makes it clear to my 
mind that it is necessary to inaugurate a new system of credit 
to meet the urgent demands of the farmer. 

Not only have the banking institutions of the country been 
guilty of discrimination against the farmer in obtaining credit, 
but in the establishment of the national banking system of this 
country farm loan was outlawed by the Federal cnactment as 
a class of security-upon which loans should not be negotiated. 
Yet it must be admitted that the safest and highest class of gilt- 
edged securities in the Nation to-day is its improved farm lands, 
upon which the Government and all other industries cf the 
Nation must depend for support and progress. 

Congress has also discriminated in its appropriations. We 
appropriated for our Navy approximately $147,000,000; to our 
Army, $104,000,000; to our pensions, $162,000,000; and to the 
Department of Agriculture the sum of $30,000,000, which appro- 
priation is subdivided into 20 or more classes. The amount ap- 
propriated for agriculture in proportion to the number of people 
engaged in that occupation amounts to just about 40 cents for 
the benefit of the head of each rural family, while the appro- 
priation to the Army amounts to more than $2,000 per capita. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, turn to the subject of taxation; for if 
there is one thing that is as sure as death in this country it is 
taxes. The valuation of property in 1912 subject to an ad 
valorem taxation amounted to $69,452,936,104. Of this amount 
$51,854,009,436 consisted of real estate. Three-fourths of the 
burden of our direct taxes for the support of the State, the 
county, the city, and the town falls upon the burden of real 
estate. The largest item in the farmer’s budget of wealth is his 
real estate. 

It is impossible for the owner of real estate to escape the 
burden of taxes, while the banks, the corporations, the railroads, 
with their different securities, are able oftentimes to dodge the 
tax collector. You find the farmer paying an enormous rate of 
interest, deprived of the advantage of obtaining er2dit on the 
Same basis that other business in the country enjoys, and at the 
same time his entire property being subject to taxes, as it is 
visible to the ever-seeing eye of the tax collector. 
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In view of the figures above given, can any reasonable man 
claim that the farmer is not discriminated against. He does 
not enjoy the same privilege of offering as collateral to the bank- 
ing institutions of the country his security as is enjoyed by the 
railroad, the corporations, and manufacturing enterprises. He 
is subjected to hardship, inconvenience, and high rate of in- 
terest to obtain his money, while those engaged in other busi- 
ness are not forced to encounter the obstacles that the farmer 
constantly has to surmount to obtain credit. 

As I have stated, he yields annually by the toil of himself and 
his family, and produces oftentime in a mortgaged crop, over 
$9,500,000,000 worth of wealth; he owns, in round numbers, 
approximately $44,000,000,000 worth of farm property, yet with 
all of this accumulated wealth he can not obtain in the money 
markets of this country money at the same rate of interest as is 
enjoyed by others. 

I respectfully inquire, When will this discrimination cease? 
Why should fish be made of one and fowl of another? Is it not 
shortsighted on the part of the banking institutions of this 
country to continue this discrimination, when the banker should 
know that the money he has loaned to the corporations, that the 
money he has loaned to the railroads, the money he has loaned 
on city and urban property, will shrink in valuation if the 
farmer becomes impoverished? 

Has not the time arrived when the American farmers who 
follow the noblest of all occupations, who bear the hardships 
incident to farm life, who are confronted with the uncertain 
conditions of weather, the fluctuating prices of his commodity, 
and who, year by year, produce such wealth to the country, 
should be given a modern system whereby he can obtain money 
on a long period of time and at a low rate of interest, which is 
absolutely essential to his continued prosperity? 

Mr. Chairman, while I have talked on rural credit in a general 
way and pointed out why, in my opinion, legislation along this 
line should be enacted and have called attention to the manner 
in which the farmers of the country are discriminated against 
in obtaining credit, it is important to analyze the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], which, in all 
probability, will be reported from the Banking and Currency 
Committee for consideration by this House. 

The administration of the proposed law would be under a 
newly created board, known as the Federal farm-loan board, 
to be established in Washington and to consist of five members 
named by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Not more than three would be members of the same 
political party. The members are to devote their whole time 
to the business of the board and are to receive salaries of 
$12,000 a year and traveling expense. The term of each mem- 
ber would be 10 years. Large powers would be granted and 
ample provision made for the necessary force of attorneys, ex- 
perts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees, and for 
registrars and appraisers. The President would be given dis- 
cretion, but would not be required to put these employees under 
the classified service, - 

The Federal farm-loan board is to divide continental United 
States, excluding Alaska, into 12 Federal land-bank districts, 
apportioned with due regard to the farm-loan needs of the coun- 
try. They may be readjusted from time to time, and their num- 
ber may be increased by the board. In no case, it is prescribed, 
shall a Federal land bank be established with less than $500,000 
capital. 

In each Federal land-bank district a Federal land bank is to 
be established, which may establish, subject to approval of the 
board, branches within the land-bank district. The board of 
directors of every Federal land bank, apart from fhe temporary 
organization, is to consist of nine members, each holding office 
three years, six to be local directors and to represent national 
farm-loan associations. The remaining three are to be known 
as district directors, appointed by the Federal farm-loan board. 

Section 5 deals with the capital stock of Federal land banks. 
Every Federal land bank shall have before beginning business 
a subscribed capital of not less than $500,000. Shares are $10 
each. If within 90 days after opening the books any part of 
the minimum capitalization is unsubscribed, the Government is 
to take it. 

Section 7 provides that corporations, to be known as national 
farm-loan associations, may be organized by persons desiring to 
borrow money on farm-mortgage security under the terms of the 
act. Every farm-loan association is to elect a board of not less 
than five directors. Ten or more natural persons who are the 
owners or are about to become the owners of farm land quali- 
fied as security for a mortgage loan under the act, may unite to 
form a national farm-Joan association. They will prepare arti- 
cles of association and forward them to the Federal land bank 
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of the district, and on approval of the director of such bank a 
charter will be issued to the association. Members of such 
associations will be allowed to borrow on land mortgages in 
accordance with the act. 

The bill goes into’ much detail as to the nature of the loans 
and mortgages permitted. The theory is that loans may be 
made payable back in installments at reasonable interest rates. 
The maximum loan to any borrower is $10,000. 

In addition to providing for Federal land banks, the bill pro- 
vides for joint-stock land banks, and provision is made for farm- 
loan bonds or joint-stock bonds secured by first mortgages on 
farm lands, such as the measure contemplates. 

Mr. Chairman, I am frank to admit that after months of 
study on this bill I am thoroughly of the opinion that the same 
is not workable and will not accomplish the desired results. 
While there are many admirable features in the bill, yet it is 
lacking in the essential of a genuine rural credit biil—Govern- 
ment aid—and I do not believe if it is enacted into law will 
serve the purpose and object intended, and time will demon- 
strate the correctness of my conclusion. It is too cumbersome 
and has too much red tape to be put into successful operation. 

Mr, Chairman, the present system of American farming must 
be revolutionized and made to conform to the best methods of 
modern twentieth century progress. The weak link in the chain 
of agricultural success to-day is the absence of a sound and safe 
system of agriculture finance. 

When this system is inaugurated it will at once lighten the 
present heavy burden of the American farmer and will soon 
make rural life not only attractive but prosperous. This great 
Government of ours has not been developed by merchants, 
lawyers, bankers, and manufacturers. The pioneers of this 
country were farmers, who for generations past braved the 
dangers of the wilderness, hewed the forests, tilled the soil, and 
by their blood on hundreds of battle fields placed this Nation 
in the first rank among the nations of the earth. I say to my 
Democratic colleagues here to-day that the people have a right 
to expect that we redeem the party platform made in Baltimore 
and give to the farming interests of this country rural credit 
legislation with Government aid. Do not give to them a law 
which is a mere makeshift. Give to them a bill with Govern- 
ment aid—with this great Government which they have helped 
to develop and given their best efforts to make it what it is 
to-day behind the collateral which they offer. With Govern- 
ment aid in a rural credit bill the Government will do for the 
farmer of the country what it did for commercial banking in 
the Federal reserve act—that is, guarantee the observance of 
all of its contracts and the redemption of all of its obligations. 

The American farmer does not come to Congress pleading for 
any special privileges over any other class of American citizens, 
but they have the right to expect that a square deal will be 
accorded to them, and by the passage of a rural credit bill with 
Government aid it will give to agriculture a new birth and 
stimulate this great industry, upon which rests the prosperity, 
the happiness, and the welfare of this great American Re- 
public. [Applause.] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BLACKMON] one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BLACK- 
mox] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. BLACKMON, Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested 
in the question of rural credits. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on that subject in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the subject 
of rural credits. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. y 

Mr. BLACKMON. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CLINE] the remainder of that minute. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OLINE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. How- 
ARD] is recognized for five minutes. 


IMr. HOWARD addressed the committee, See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN] such time as he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr, 
HELGESEN] is recognized. 


[Mr. HELGESEN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
tleman from New York [Mr. 5 ree 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ie: PLATES Me Ohaiemam ia 
" 4 . Ch in the face of all that has been 
said this afternoon on the subject of rural credits, and being 
a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I feel 
very strongly inclined to lay aside my prepared speech, and to 
talk a little common sense on the subject of rural credits, but 
I will refrain for the time being, and will speak about a very 
different subject in which I am not exactly an expert, but in 
which I am greatly interested, namely, birds. 

On Thursday morning, March 30, there passed away in this 
city Prof. Wells W. Cooke, assistant biologist at the Biological 
Survey, the leading authority in the United States, and I think 
I am safe in saying in the world, on bird migrations, a modest 
unassuming student, but a student of the great mysteries of 
the open, a most delightful companion, ever ready to share 
with others his gentle pleasures and to aid them in learning 
about the birds, the flowers, the ferns, the trees, and the beaun- 
tiful things that grow wild all about us in the fields and woods, 
but which most of us never see. Prof. Cooke, like John Bur- 
roughs and John Muir, taught many people how much whole- 
some enjoyment there is to be had without money and without 
price, almost at our doors, everywhere, in the reading of the 
book of nature. I never heard him complain of the high cost 
of gasoline. It was my good fortune to make his acquaint:nce 
soon after I came to Washington to attend the extra session 
of the Sixty-third Congress in the spring of 1913, and to be 
asked to join the local Audubon Society in its tramps about the 
neighborhood of Washington under his leadership, and even to 
be admitted to the smaller coterie of cranks who take early 
morning tramps in springtime along the Potomac hills and 
marshes in Virginia, along the Chesapeake & Ohio towpath, or 
back into the woods that still in part surround the District of 
Columbia. I should like to tell you something about those 
tramps, but must confine myself to a brief sketch of some of the 
splendid work of the Biological Survey, with special reference 
to Prof. Cooke’s work on bird migrations. 

First, let me say that the migrations of birds are stil! in 
considerable part a mystery. Just why some of them travel 
such long distances from their summer to their winter homes 
nobody knows. Generally speaking, like our millionaires who 
go to Palm Beach or to southern California in the winter, they 
flee away from the cold at the advance of winter, but that is 
not true of all of them. There is at least one bird, the arctic 
tern, the champion migrant, that nests north of the arctic circle 
as far as land has been found, and then flies 11,000 miles to the 
antarctic continent, way south of Patagonia. This wonderful 
bird seems to seek sunshine rather than warmth. The sun 
never sets during its entire stay at its breeding grounds, and 
the same is true of at least two months of its sojourn in the 
antarctic, 

A few birds, on the other hand, do not migrate at all, but 
stay with us all the time, winter and summer. The English 
sparrows are the most familiar; but the cardinals, or red birds, 
so common here in Washington, grouse or partridge, and quail 
are among them. A few others, like meadow larks, go only 
short distances. Some others are both migratory and nonmigra- 
tory, like the Maryland yellow throat, which both winters and 
breeds in Florida, though most of the species passes north in the 
spring to New York and New England. 

Many birds spend their summers in Canada and as far north 
as Alaska and their winters along the Gulf of Mexico or in 
South America. Some birds that nest in Canada seem to like 
cold weather, but not too much cold. The tree sparrows and 
juncos, for instance, are abundant around Washington, in New 
York State, and throughout the Northern States in winter, but 
go back to Canada in the spring. They are seed eaters and prob- 
ably simply keep away from snows so deep as to bury their 
food. Robins migrate, but not very long distances, They are 
found during all the year a little south of Washington, and a 
few winter in this neighborhood, but occur along the Gulf only 
in winter, and in the Northern States only insummer. Generally 
speaking, they keep below the line where the ground freezes, and 
come North as soon as the ground softens, so that they can get 
earth worms for food. I believe that Prof. Cooke has said that 
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birds do not greatly mind cold weather, but must go where they 
can find food. 

Some of our well-known birds that winter in South America 
go fur south of the Equator and seek a particular locality. The 
familiar bobolink or reed bird winters in southern Brazil, and 
nighthawks go well into the Argentine, while purple martins, 
barn swallows, cliff swallows, and some thrushes winter almost 
as far south. Scarlet tanagers winter on the west coast of South 
America, mostly in Peru, south of the Equator, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wonder if the bewhiskered, nut- 
eracking night bird migrates from that country also. 

Mr. PLATT. I am afraid I do not know much about that bird. 
I mention only a few of these birds and their habits to show the 
wonderful variety and interest in the subject. Prof. Cooke has 
discovered many strange and interesting things about the routes 
of the birds, their speed of flight, and their distribution. He 
organized a large corps of voluntary workers, and it may sur- 
prise Members of this House to know that there are some 300 
people covering pretty nearly all parts of the United States and 
much of Canada who work for Uncle Sam without pay, report- 
ing regularly every year the dates of the arrival and departure 
of the birds in their localities. [Applause.] From these reports 
and from reports of trained observers who have visited the Arctic 
regions and other uninhabited or sparsely inhabited localities 
Prof. Cooke prepared a series of maps showing the range of 
almost every bird known in the United States and its routes of 
migration. Some of these maps have been published in the bul- 
letins. written by him for the Biological Survey, and since the 
passage of the Federal law of March 4, 1913, protecting migra- 
tory birds these maps and the data upon which they are based 
have become of immense importance. 

Without such studies as those made by Prof. Cooke some of 
our game birds would surely be entirely destroyed in time. One 
very important matter brought out by these studies is the es- 
tablishment of the fact that most birds concentrate in winter 
in a much smaller area than that covered by them in breeding 
in the summer. The ducks and geese breed mostly in north- 
western Canada between the Rocky Mountains and Hudson 
Bay or Lake Winnipeg, in a vast region of many lakes and 
streams and marshes. A large number of them used to breed in 
the Dakotas, in Minnesota, and Wisconsin and some still nest 
there, but increasing agriculture is gradually driving them out. 
In winter they concentrate along the Mississippi, the Gulf, and 
the Atlantic coast, where they have been killed in great numbers 
by sportsmen and pot hunters. Chesapeake Bay was formerly 
the winter home of millions of canvasback and redhead ducks 
that nested in Canada. Now, because of constant shooting, 
canvasbacks are almost rare in the Chesapeake. Prof. Cooke 
contributed to the National Geographical Magazine of March, 
1913, an article entitled “Saving the ducks and geese” that 
shows by maps the summer and winter homes of these splendid 
game birds, tells how they have been slaughtered in vast num- 
bers in the winter and spring, and points out the means that 
must be taken to save them. Further and very interesting in- 
formation on this point is given in the beautifully illustrated 
article in the National Geographic Magazine for August; 1915, 
by Dr. Henry W. Henshaw, Chief of the Biological Survey, on 
American game birds. Dr. Henshaw reviews briefly the 
numerous game laws that have been passed by the States, 
points out the tremendous increase in the number of hunters 
as shown by the licenses issued, and shows that both Federal 
and State laws are necessary to save the game birds. The 
Federal law, it should be noted, applies only to migratory birds 
and can do nothing to protect quail or grouse and other birds 
which are nonmigratory. 

Laws alone, whether Federal or State, are evidently insuffi- 
cient. Some splendid birds, like the passenger pigeon, that 
once existed in countless numbers, have already been extermi- 
nated, and many others, like the heath hen, once abundant in 
the East, are almost extinct and kept from total extinction only 
by the protection of a special refuge. The heath han- how 
only to be found on the Island of Marthas Vineyard where, 
under the protection of stringent laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, a few pairs have increased to about 200. This brings 
me to the subject of bird refuges—special areas set apart for 
the safety of birds of all kinds, where they may not be killed. 
The Federal Government has established 68 bird reservations 
in different parts of the United States, including Alaska, and 
this does not include the national parks. Several States have 
also established bird refuges, and to these must be added a 
large number of private estates where the birds are fully pro- 
tected, and privately established bird reservations. 

Dr. Henshaw mentions as conspicuous examples Marsh Island, 
acquired through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage; the Rocke- 


feller preserve; and the Ward-Mellhenny preserve, all in Louis- 
jana. The last mentioned comprises some 50,000 acres. 

The 68 Federal game and bird reservations, I may say here, 
together with the National Bison Range, in Alaska; the Jackson 
Hole Elk Refuge, in Wyoming; and the 4,000-acre game preserve 
on the Wind Cave National Park, in South Dakota, are all main- 
tained on an appropriation of only $22,000 (testimony of Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, hearing Agriculture appropriation bill, Biological 
Survey, p. 17) which is entirely insufficient to provide needed 
protection. A reservation off the coast. of Georgia had to be 
abandoned during the past year because of lack of funds, and 
the appropriation of $22,000 is only a little more than $300 for 
each one. The Laysan Island Reservation in the Hawaiian 
Islands was visited by poachers last year, who killed some 
300,000 birds, mostly albatrosses, for their plumage, This great 
reservation has no warden, and the same is true of many of the 
smaller reservations, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman’s remarks are 
certainly very interesting. I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether it is not a fact that the birds throughout the country are 
of immense economic value, particularly to agriculture? 

Mr. PLATT. I am coming to that, but I may say, in an- 
swer to the gentleman's question, that according to Dr. Hen- 
shaw the farmers are saved not less than $500,000,000 every 
year through the work of the birds in destroying insects, and 
small animals like field mice and squirrels, and weed seeds. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In view of that fact, would it 
not seem that we should appropriate something more than 
$22,000 annually to take care of these 68 bird reservations, and 
the immense amount of work that is being done along that line? 

Mr. PLATT. The appropriation is too small, especially 
when it is remembered that that $22,000 takes care of several 
herds of buffalo and of elk, and a great number of game birds 
which are of immense value themselves for food. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman expect further 
on in his remarks to call attention to the fact that some species 
of birds which were once thought to be more or less pests have 
been proven to be of great economic value? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I shall touch upon that, and should be 
glad to say more about it if time would permit. 

Mr. REAVIS. My question is not apropos of the line of 
thought you are now developing, but I am curious to know 
about the migratory habits of the redbird? 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman mean the cardinal that we 
see so often around Washington? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not migrate at all; it stays here all 
winter and all summer. 

Mr. REAVIS. I will say that I have heard a redbird whist- 
ling near my home in Nebraska when the temperature was as 
low as 10° below zero. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; occasionally one of them stays up in the 
State of New York. Some birds apparently do occasionally 
migrate which ordinarily are not supposed to do so. For in- 
stance, a mockingbird spent considerable time in Downing Park, 
in the city of Newburg, on the Hudson River, some time ago. 
Then, the Carolina wren, which is a very common bird around 
Washington, occasionally nests in New York State and in New 
England. It seems very unlikely that it stays there in the 
winter, but I have seen no data on that question. 

There is much in the work of the Biological Survey with 
regard to birds that I should like to mention if time permitted. 
Perhaps the most unique and valuable work is the examination 
of the contents of bird stomachs by Prof. F. E. C. Beal and 
others. 

Prof. Beal has been at this work some 27 years. He sits 
there looking through a microscope at little piles of seeds and 
other things spread out before him, and he is so expert that he 
can recognize the half-digested fragment of a weed seed, or 
eaterpillar’s hair, or a piece of bone from the hind leg of a 
little field mouse, or something of that kind. Of course, nearly 
all the contents of birds’ stomachs are partly digested. It takes 
a man of tremendous experience and expertness to know what 
he is looking at when he examines these things. 

Birds have been called by Dr. Henshaw “ the policemen of the 
air.” It has long been known that they devour great quantities 
of insects and small animals, but the patient scientists of our 
Biological Survey have undertaken to prove, so far as possible, 
just what the birds do for agriculture, by showing just what 
they do eat. They have conclusively proyen that some hawks, 
formerly considered enemies of the farmer, really do much more 
good than harm, because they destroy a large number of field 
mice and other small animals and only oecasionally take a 
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chicken, Our country, I understand, has taken the lead in this 
work, as in the study of bird migration. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it not a fact that the great 
State of Pennsylvania at one time offered a bounty for the kill- 
ing of hawks? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; but it had to repeal the law, because it 
was found that the field mice and other small animals which 
had been destroyed by the hawks and owls were increasing in 
such numbers that their devastations had done a great deal more 
harm than the destruction of the hawks had done good. 

Some interesting studies have been made by Prof. Cooke and 
others in the way of a bird census—to find out how many 
birds there are living in our great country. It looks like an 
absolutely stupendous, hopelessly impossible task—like count- 
ing the sands of the seashore—but it is not. The average 
Eastern farm has been found to have one pair of birds to the 
acre nesting on it. By special inducements this can be in- 
creased considerably. For instanee, in the Chevy Chase neigh- 
borhood in Maryland, just outside of Washington, 13 pairs of 
birds were nesting in one yard of one-half an acre and 34 
species of birds were found nesting on 23 acres in 1914. It has 
been proven that where birds are best cared for and protected 
insects are most held down. The estate of Baron Hans von 
Berlepsch, Seebach,“ near Essen, in Germany, was like an 
oasis in a desert after a great plague of insects had devoured 
most of the vegetation of the neighborhood. The baron was a 
great bird lover and had provided special nesting places and 
food for birds so long that he had greatly increased the number 
of birds on his estate, and when the invasion came they well 
repaid his care. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman know anything about 
the temperament, habits, location, and value of the bird dis- 
covered by President Roosevelt—that bird which has whiskers 
and nut-cracking proclivities? I should like to have the gentle- 
man tell us something about that if he can. I am interested 
in that bird. 

Mr. PLATT. I am sorry to have to tell the gentleman that 
I do not think I ever saw that bird. I will say this, however, 
that Col. Roosevelt is really a competent bird observer. He 
knows a great deal about our common birds. I know that 
at first hand, because I spent nearly a day with him once in 
the woods, along with John Burroughs. He is interested in 
everything he sees out of doors and never misses an opportunity 
to study an unusual bird, or the birds of a locality new to him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from New 
York permit me to reply to the gentleman from Georgia? The 
gentleman intimates or suggests by his question that Mr. 
Roosevelt claims to have discovered this bird. In an interview 
published yesterday in one of the New York papers he dis- 
claims ever having made any such remark as that at all. All 
he said was that he thought he had discovered some traits of 
that bird of which he had never before heard; but the papers 
have been constantly stating that he claimed to have discovered 
it, although he did not say anything of the sort himself. 

Mr. HOWARD. Did he describe the bird as having nut- 
cracking proclivities? j 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, no. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly; I will yield to the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has made a very interesting 
statement, and I am glad he has made it. I would like to ask 
if he has ever considered any plan or method by which we 
could destroy the English sparrow, which, to my mind, is driv- 
ing away a great many native birds from this country? 

Mr. PLATT. I may say that Ernest Harold Baynes, in his 
very interesting book on Wild Bird Guests and How to En- 
tertain Them, has shown how the English sparrows were driven 
out of his home town in Meriden, N. H. He says they can be 
made to keep out. I should hate to see them all destroyed, how- 
ever, for they stay here all winter, and are very cheerful little 
fellows. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ELSTON. I have not been here during the whole of the 
gentleman’s remarks, but I would like to ask whether he made 
any reference to the birds in the Sandwich Islands? 

Mr. FLATT. Yes; I referred to the bird refuge there and 
the fact that there have been marauders there killing thousands 
of albatrosses. 

Mr. ELSTON. Did the gentleman make any suggestion as 
to the expediency of preserving bird life in that locality or 
make any plan for the administration? It is merely a bird 
refuge. 


Mr. PLATT. If I am correctly informed, the Laysan Island 
Reservation extends over more than 5° of longitude, and includes 
many small islands, and there ought to be a permanent station 
there. There ought to be a warden to take care of it. It isa 
group of islands absolutely uninhabited except by birds. 

Mr. ELSTON. Has the gentleman any plan in mind for stimu- 
lating interest in that bird locality? I am asking in behalf of 
parties on the coast who are yery much interested in this, 
and particularly in the Laysan Island proposition. 

Mr. PLATT. I know of nothing better than to call attention 
to the fact that plume hunters have destroyed so many birds 
there, and get a little more money from the Government for 
their protection. 

Mr. LEVER. My recollection is that the matter was brought 
to the attention of the committee last year, and that some pro- 
vision was made in the bill for better service at that point; but 
I am not sure that my recollection is correct. 

Mr. PLATT. Dr. Palmer, of the Biological Survey, refers to 
it in the hearings before your committee this year. 

Mr. LEVER. Probably that is what I had in mind, and it was 
this year instead of last year. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from In- 


Mr. CLINE. Speaking about the migration of birds, I remem- 
ber of reading a while ago a statement made by some member 
of the Audubon Society of Illinois that the birds in their migra- 
tion observed the trade winds, both coming to and going from 
et Taod States. Does the gentleman know anything about 

Mr. PLATT. It is so of some birds, but birds take a great 
many different routes. The average bird that winters in South 
or Central America flies across the Gulf of Mexico, some 700 
miles. A few go around through Central America and Mexico, 
There are birds that take one route in the fall going south and 
another route coming back in the spring. 

Mr. CLINE. They go by the Allegheny Mountains and the 
coast and come back by way of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. PLATT. They generally follow the Mississippi River 
north and come back along the coast. 

Mr. CLINE. The article also contains a statement that robins 
that appear in the spring would appear at Albany, New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, and St. Paul within an hour or two of the 
same time. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know particularly about the history of 
the robin in its migration. It has been shown that birds that 
go into the Northwest or into Alaska travel faster than those that 
come east. The lines of migration on the charts made by Mr. 
Cook in the West and Northwest bend way up into Canada. 
For instance, certain birds appear in Washington and at St. 
Paul, or perhaps at New York and at Winnipeg, on the same 
dates. 


Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, FESS. Has the gentleman made any study or come to 
any couclusion as to whether there is any bird that ought to be 
destroyed because it is hurtful to other birds, because it robs 
the nests of other birds? For instance, there is an impression 
that the common jay lives on the eggs of other birds. 

Mr. PLATT. The bluejay is a beautiful bird and it does 
occasionally eat the eggs of some other birds, but it is entitled 
to some kind of food. [Laughter.] I think if there is any bird 
that ought to be destroyed more than any other because of its 
bad habits it is the cowbird, which does not take the trouble 
to build a nest, but drops its eggs into the nests of smaller birds, 

Mr. FESS. My question is not a facetious one; I am asking 
the question of one who has studied birds. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not claim to be an ornithologist. 

Mr. FESS. But the gentleman knows more about birds than 
anybody else here. 

Mr. PLATT. I think no bird ought to be entirely destroyed. 
I think e ought to be held down. I think the English spar- 
row ought to be lessened considerably, but I should hate to see 
it entirely destroyed. 

Mr. MANN. There is no danger, [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Is the common blackbird a migratory bird? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; the purple grackle is the common black- 
bird that you see around Washington. It is the bird that walks; 
you see it walking around in the parks. It has been here three 
or four weeks. 

Mr. FESS. We have hundreds and thousands of them at 
Antioch College, in Ohio, during a certain part of the year 
always in the campus at night. About 5 o'clock you will see 
them coming in in groups, and they light on the trees until the 
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trees are simply black with them, and then before the dawn 
you can begin to hear them and it is a regular frolic as they 
go. Where do they go in the day? 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman is talking about what they do 
from day to day. 

Mr. FESS. My first question was whether they are migra- 
tory. Where do they go during the day? 

Mr. PLATT. They go off somewhere to find food, and come 
back and roost at night. 2 

Mr. FESS. I have never seen them come from the west. 
They always come from the east at nighttime. 

Mr. That would depend upon where they get the 
food. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. Their food supply in the neighborhood of 
Dr. Frss’s home is evidently to the eastward. 

Mr. MANN, They nest in the locality, and they swarm in the 
fall. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have been very much interested 
in the speech of the gentleman from New York. The State of 
Nebraska is especially rich in varieties of birds, and I would 
like to ask him if he can inform us as to the fate of the com- 
mon bluebird. It used to be quite common in Nebraska, but 
it seems to have almost disappeared. Is that bird being de- 
stroyed by other birds? 

Mr. PLATT. I think not. It has been a very common im- 
pression that the bluebird has been driven out by the English 
sparrow, but as a matter of fact some years ago thousands of 
bluebirds were killed by an ice storm. An ice storm kills more 
birds than anything else. It puts a coating of ice not only 
over the ground but over every branch of every tree and bush. 
If the ice coats everything long enough, thousands of birds will 
starye to death unless somebody feeds them. The bluebirds all 
over the East almost disappeared a few years ago. They are 
coming back now. There are a lot of bluebirds around Wash- 
ington. I saw them as early as February. They are gradually 
increasing, and unless they are destroyed by another storm they 
will continue to increase. Some of them winter here in the 
neighborhood of Washington. Cats destroy a good many young 
bluebirds, which are particularly helpless when first out of their 
nests. In fact, cats destroy a great many birds of all kinds. 

Mr. FESS. Where does the scarlet tanager live? 

Mr. PLATT. If I remember right, it winters in Peru. Most 
of them go south of the Equator and off to the west coast of 
South America, which is a very unusual thing. The tanager is 
h bird mostly of the woods when it is breeding, though I have 
known a few pairs to nest around the outskirts of cities and 
villages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Yo: has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the bill that the House has before 
it now, according to my judgment, is the most important mat- 
ter that this Congress will consider at this session, unless it 
takes up, if it can ever get it reported to this House, a rural- 
credit bill. Congress should force the committee to report a 
real rural-credit bill. Our farmers are entitled to it and must 
have it. The Congress has done a great deal to teach the 
American farmer how to produce farm products. The Con- 
gress has been liberal for years in showing the farmer how to 
cultivate the soil, how to treat it, how to diversify his crops in 
order to get the best results, but there is one thing that the 
American Nation is behind on, and that is a marketing system. 
We show the farmer how to produce in abundance all of the 
splendid farm products and we fail to get his products properly 
marketed. As shown by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] in his able address here to-day, 18 different men handle 
the steer, so that the original grower of that steer must pay all 
of this commission which is consumed by these 18 different 
parties, from the producer of the steer to the ultimate consumer, 
the man who buys the beef to cook. In my district we have 
a great fruit and vegetable industry. Several of my counties 
produce and ship large quantities of truck and fine vegetables, 
One town, Crystal Springs, shipped 1,800 cars of vegetables in 
the year 1915. From the little town of Gallman, and the county 
seat, Hazlehurst, including Crystal Springs, 2,500 cars of vege- 
tables were shipped in 1915, and for those vegetables $350,000 
went to the Illinois Central Railroad Co. in freight charges, 
and now that railroad company has before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a proposal to increase that freight rate, and 


a ruling is to be made on that on the 15th day of this month. I 
am fighting before that commission to keep the railroad com- 
pany from perpetrating that outrage on the poor truck farmers 
of my district. I hope success will crown our efforts. These 
are two of the things that our farmers are being burdened with 
in this country—commission charges and transportation charges. 
Shylock in all of the tide of time never showed such a greedy, 
grasping hand as some of these produce and vegetable commis- 
sion men in the large cities show in handling the preduct of the 
farmers. 

The transportation companies are more than greedy when 
they try to raise and increase rates on vegetables now. The 
poor farmer can not stand it. 

Now this great vegetable truck is worth big money ordi- 
narily, I am giving you a concrete case and I know that all 
through the Mississippi Valley and the Central West and the 
Southwest are these people producing these splendid trucking 
products who hardly get enough to pay for their fertilizers and 
a decent wage for production. There must be some remedy 
for it. These people are paying an enormous fertilizer charge. 
Fertilizer is higher this year than it has been sinee I have 
known anything about farming and yet the transportation com- 
panies propose to increase freight rates. The ultimate con- 
sumer of the farmer's product pays a big price for it. You go 
down right into the restaurant below here in this Capitol, and 
you get a little tomato—10 cents. That farmer for a whole 
crate of tomatoes only got probably 50 or 60 eents. The same 
thing in regard to beets; the same thing in regard to carrots 
and cabbages and beans, and all of his products are the same 
way. The same thing is true about hogs and about cows; the 
same thing is true of the southern cotton farmer. The middle- 
men get it all; freight rates eat a great hole in it, so that 
the man who actually produces the farm products of this coun- 
try is held down in a state of almost absolute need. [Ap- 
plause.] How is it that these people, as shown here from the 
speech of the gentleman from Iowa the other day, a family of 
six make only $402 a year on a farm of a valuation of $6,000 
with 75 acres in cultivation? If the same eapital should be 
employed with equal intelligence in any other line of industry 
the man would get many fold more than he really does for his 
labor asa farmer. I do not say that Congress is to blame for it. 
Congress is to blame in a measure for not devising a suitable 
national exchange bureau or system of marketing, 

I introduced a bill here to extend the Bureau of Markets, 
and I am happy to say that some of the principles involved in 
that bill the distinguished chairman of this committee and his 
colleagues and colaborers have worked into the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] But the result of this work does not reach as far 
as it should. We know that unless there is some proper method 
of handling the farm products to keep down the exorbitant 
commission charges, heavy transportation charges that eat up 
what profits the farmer should receive from the time the 
products leave the farm until they reach the ultimate consumer, 
unless there is some radical change in it, the farmer can not 
grow much more independent. All of this talk we see in the 
magazines, and some we hear on this floor, of this “back to 
the farm” can not be brought about by mere talk. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio told us there had been a great hegirn from 
the farms of Ohio into the cities of that State. I do not know 
anything about farm conditions in the State.of Ohio, but I 
know they are not what they ought to be or the people would 
not be leaving the farms. They do not get enough for their 
work is the reason they go to the city. I know the reason they 
leave the farm in my district in my State, Mississippi, to go to, 
work in the railroad shops and in other public works, is because 
of the fact they do not get the real value of the produce they 
raise on the farm and for the further reason they want to get 
into the town where they can have good public-school advan- 
tages for their children. The men are willing to work from 
early dawn until late at night at hard manual labor at small 
wages in order to have good schools for their children to attend. 
We owe it to the great agricultural class—the real wealth 
producers of the United States—to aid them in establishing 
splendid rural schools in which to educate their children. The 
farmer, the man who owns a small farm, does his own work in 
my country, and understand me, he does not fool his time away 
or spend it around the country store nor around the streets 
of the town, but he Tabors from early in the morning till late 
at night, as long as he can see, and that is from one end of the 
year to the other. Not only does he himself labor, but his chil- 
dren and oftentimes his wife go to the field and work. They 
are endeavoring to better their condition in life. The necessity 
makes it necessary that the whole family should work in order 
to have a decent living, because the farmer fails to get the full 
value of his labor in the price of his products. 
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Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? z 

Mr. QUIN. I do. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman spoke of the entire family of 
the farmer laboring. Does the gentleman know of any one 
employment where longer hours are put in than by the farmer 
and his family? 

Mr. QUIN. No, sir; there is none. Nobody works as long 
hours as the real farmer who tills the soil. I know this not 
only from observation but from actual experience myself on 
the farm. I have done nearly everything myself except preach. 
I worked on the farm from the time I was 5 years old until 
I got education enough to get away from it, and the reason I 
left the farm was not because I did not like farm work but 
because I saw no hope in it. I realized, under conditions as they 
then existed, that the man who toils in the fields of this country 
could never get the price of his labor. I realized that the man 
who works on the farm, putting in not 8 hours a day, but 
at certain seasons of the year he puts in 18, would scratch a 
poor man’s head all of his life. These very vegetable growers 
I have told you about around Crystal Springs right now, this 
13th day of April, and their wives and children, probably little 
fellows about 4 years of age, the whole crowd of them are in 
the field at daylight until late in the evenings working with 
vegetables, and on chilly evenings they work sometimes until 
11 o'clock at night, covering those vegetables up to keep the 
cold from killing them. 

That is the way my people work. And yet they have nothing 
more than a bare living, when if they received the real value 
of their labor they would soon become independent. We had 
a bill up in this Congress to take care of individuals sitting 
around in departments who did not want to work 8 hours a 
day, but who only wanted to work about 64 or 7 hours, and who 
wanted 30 days, and who do get 30 days, sick leave, and 30 days 
free absent leaye, when the poor farmer has to toil day in and 
day out—and is robbed going and coming—and then forced to 
pay the taxes of the favored few. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know that the same class of 
people he is talking about here in the departments are now ask- 
ing to be retired on half pay when they reach the age of 60? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes, sir; and it makes my heart sick to know 
that there are many Congressmen on this floor who will vote to 
do it, when these people who work for 18 hours a day on the 
farm are the ones who will have to pay for it. And if you are 
going to assist the employee of this Government, because he has 
a lifetime job and gets a good salary and works eight hours and 
less a day, what are you going to do for the producers of wealth 
who must pay the taxes? You propose to give this lifetime em- 
ployee not only a little less than eight hours a day of work, but 
retire him on $600 a year after he has quit. That is too pre- 
posterous, in my Judgment, to talk about. If these 30,000,000 
of people who are engaged in the raising of the products of this 
country knew what Congressmen would vote to put that great 
burden on them, they would come up here and put them out of 
this place. You take the six and one-half million farmers and 
you multiply them by about five, which allows four children to 
the family, and you have about 30,000,000 people out of a hun- 
dred million people, who are producing the farm products of the 
country, and whom you wish to tax for the benefit of the few. 

The 30,000,000 people who are producing these products are 
asking for no favors. ‘They receive none. But they can not 
get justice. All I have ever asked for any constituent in my 
district is justice, and as a representative of the people, I be- 
‘lieve this great farming class of 30,000,000 that keep all the 
wheels of industry in this country running, that keep all these 
railroad trains moving, that keep our salaries paid, ought to 
have not only what goes with this agricultural bill that we are 
considering to-day, but they ought to have a genuine system of 
exchange for marketing their products [applause] in order that 
the real value of farm labor will be received in the sale of the 
products of the farms, whatever they may be. [Applause.] The 
ultimate consumer pays enough. The Lord knows we do not 
want to hand down any bigger burden on him than is there 
now, but what is the matter is the cost of transportation and 
the further cost of commission. These commission men, as a 
rule, are parasites. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 


nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. QUIN. These commission men are parasites, who live 
off of the men and women and children who toil, and as an 
illustration of it the commission man generally has a nice fine 


the price thereof, with the view of furnishin 


house in which to live, he rides in an automobile, he generally 
wears a diamond, and he wears nice clothes and his family 
wears nice clothes. The poor farmer and his family are lucky 
to have simple fare on their table and plain clothes on their 
bodies, they are lucky if they can have an ordinary horse and 
buggy, and they are still luckier if the farmer has enough money 
left, after paying high interest and all other robberies, at Christ- 
mas to get a few toys for his children, a jug of “ oil of joy” 
for his Christmas eggnog, and a new calico dress for his wife. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. Now, I believe all the gentleman has said about 
these conditions, but when I put it up to a commercial man he 
said to me, “ Why, farm lands have gone up in the last 13 or 14 
years 200 to 210 per cent.“ And I am unable to explain why that 
should be, considering the fact that the farmer is beaten out of 
most all of his profits. 

Mr. QUIN. I do not know anything about where farm lands 
have gone up all over the country. That just makes the farmer 
pay more taxes, for if he still farms he wants to continue to 
own the land, and a poor man has less opportunity to buy a 
farm. They have not gone up that way in my country. You 
can get as fine land as a crow ever flew over in my district for 
$20 an acre. You can get as good grazing land as any in 
Nebraska or Ohio for $50 an acre. I advise you gentlemen to 
go into that country and put your money into the stock-raising 
business. Do not go into the vegetable-raising business, because 
the railway companies and the commission men will get all the 
money you make. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield one minute for the purpose of asking 
the gentleman a question: Are you in accord with the sugges- 
tion made by the department—by these people who have been 
objecting to the eight-hour workday—that the farm manage- 
ment be so rearranged as to give additional hours of work to 
the people on the farm in order to improve the condition and 
increase the receipts for the year, which seems to be the only 
remedy suggested so far? 

Mr. QUIN. To give additional hours to the farmers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That he may be given additional hours to 
work during the year. 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, my goodness, he works all of the time in the 
daylight now, and puts up a torch by which to work at night. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘That seems to be the only remedy discovered 
so far by the department. 

Mr. QUIN. That is it. The department is doing the best it 
knows how; but it is plain that the few who get the farmer’s 
profits will never discover anything for him except for him to. 
work like hell. [Laughter and applause.] 

I here insert my bill as a part of this speech: 


A bill (H. R. 10486) to extend the Bureau of Markets in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Bureau of Markets shall be extended. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Markets shall name all special agents, 
clerks, and other.employees that may be necessary to fulfill the duties 
of such bureau in or out of the District of Columbia, and they shall 
receive the same compensation as other United States Government 
clerks doing similar work. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets to make thorough investigations as to the system of marketing 
all farm products, ially vegetables, fruits, hogs, poultry, and all 
diversified products of the farm, cooperative and othe „In practice 
in various sections of the United States and foreign countries. The 
information and data thus collected shall be distributed to farmers, 
farmers’ unions, farmers’ organizations, and societies of consumers 
throughout the various agricultural sections of the United States, and 
made available for the use of any individuals or organization, either 
by the circulation of printed bulletins, letters, circulars, telegrams, or 
by information given personally by al * or employees of said 
bureau. It shall also be the duty of the Chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets to make investigations of the demand for farm products in various 
trade centers, and the current movement of such normal demand, and 
information as to the 
8 markets, which information shall be distributed as above 
set forth. 

Sec, 3. That it shall be the duty of the Chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets created under this act from time to time and at appropriate inter- 
vals to gather accurate information from the various production areas 
of the Enitea States upon and relative to the amount of productions 
of the various fruit and vegetable crops thereof, including the acreage 
planted therein, and of the various kinds, classes, and varieties thereof, 
respectively, and the probable dates upon which such crops will become 
ready for market, and to distribute such information through reports 
to interested 8 as hereinafter 8 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Bureau of Markets to aid in 
every practicable way the sellers and buyers of such crops and farm 

roducts as are mentioned in this act while the same are subjects of 
nterstate commerce, to the end that such buyer shall receive the full 
amount, quality, and quantity of such crop or commodity shipped, and 
the seller shall receive the full amount or price, less expense, for which 
such crops or commodities are bought; and that to this end such bureau 
and the agents thereof shall have a right, and it is hereby made their 
duty, to inspect the quality and quantity of such crops or commodities 
that leave the hands of the shippers thereof and the quality and quan- 
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tion or otherwise, the prices paid 
for such crops or commodities by the buyers thereof, and to report such 
information to persons directly interested therein; and, — to 


prosecute ms guilty under act of infrin ts 
Sec. 5. at it shall hereafter be the duty of every agency, person, 
or corporation, instrumental in — handling for sale, or arranging 
the sale of any such crops or commodities the subject of interstate com- 
merce on behalf of the shipper, whether before or upon deli to the 
first purchaser thereof, in each case of such nature to make a e and 
correct record in writing, dated and signed by the person entering such 
record, showing the quantity of such Sar eg commodity received by 
such a cy, person, or corporation, the te and the time of day at 
whith it was so received, the name of the shipper from whom it was 
received, the quality and condition of such crop or commodity when so 
8 ane cog one. the — eee of the first bona fide pasee 
ereot, ce paid bu su uyer to such agency, person, or Corpora- 
tion to such shipper, and the date of such remittance, the original of 
which record shall be prepared immediately ao. the transaction of the 
facts and matters therein recorded, and Shall be thereafter forthwith 
transmitted by mail, duly addressed to such shipper, and a duplicate of 
which record shall be correctly entered by such cy, pore. or capa 
ration in a well-bound book or books to kept for such purpose in the 
office of such agency, person, or co tion, subject to the inspection of 
the i and the Burean of Markets. 

Sec. 6. That any person or persons, corporations, or other agency, as 
well as any agent or employee thereof, who shall omit to send ‘the 
original record, or to keep the duplicate thereof, or to allow inspection 
of such duplicate as above provided, shall be guilty of a felony and 5 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less $1, 
and imprisonment of not less than 12 months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment 

Sec.7. That any farmer, farmers’ union, organization, buying or 
selling agency that desires telegraphic or telephone information m 
the Bureau of Markets shall deposit the actual cost of transmitting such 
e or telephonic information with the Chief of the Bureau of 

rke 


Sec, S. That the sum of $—— shall be appropriated out of the funds 
of the United States Government, and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
rovide suitable offices in which said Bureau of Markets can conduct the 
iness thereof, and the Chief of the Bureau of Markets shall make an 
annual report to Congress, gi in detail the workings, affairs, opera- 
tions, and expenditures of such bureau. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurz ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutr] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, no one of the comedy of 
errors with which the present administration can be justly 
charged has proved inimical to the publie, has demonstrated 
the inefficiency of the Department of Animal Industry, and has 
disregarded the rights of a State to deal exclusively with its 
own affairs more than that episode staged last summer under 
the name of the “ foot-and-mouth quarantine.” The things that 
were done by the Federal officers during that régime would have 
been ludicrous if they had not been so pitiful, and would have 
been absurd if they had not ruined many a home, driven many 
a man into bankruptcy and an untimely grave, and throttled 
the independence of a State. One benefit has evolved. We 
have been taught that before the Federal Government can ever 
hope to be an important factor in the development of the great 
live-stock industry it must thoroughly reorganize the depart- 
ment in control of this great source of wealth of the United 
States. ` 

One can only realize the magnitude of the blunder when he 
considers the millions upon millions that are invested in the live- 
stock industry of this country. It is the greatest wealth pro- 
ducer in the United States; tens of thousands annually derive 
their livelihood therefrom; it has paid the mortgage on many 
thousands of farms, and it involves more capital than any other 
pursuit of man in the world. The live-stock industry indirectly 
affects every person in the United States, and directly affects 
millions ef farmers whose future is bound up in its success. 
With the growth of this great industry at stake, it naturally 
would follow that the Federal Government would provide as 
ndequately for the development of the live-stoek industry as it 
has for the numerous other of our growing resources.. Such, 
however, is not a fact, for its Federal supervision in the United 
States is now and has been in the hands of a few veterinarians, 
lacking the capacity to direct it and entirely out of sympathy 
with the farmers and others who own and whose money is in- 
vested in these great herds of stock. These men are totally 
inefficient to cope with the immense problems which are involved 
in the husbandry of this vast branch of the Government’s re- 
sources. 

At the head of our transportation service is an efficient 
organization employing thousands and thousands of expert men 
whose sole business is its development; we have a Bureau of 
Mines, employing the most capable men in the country and 
annually spending millions to develop our mineral wealth; our 
forest reserves are efficiently guarded at an annual expense of 
millions; and vast sums are expended that we may produce 
more wheat, more corn, and more of those things that add to our 
wealth. In pitiful comparison with this is the meager amount set 


apart to further an industry greater than any of these, an in- 
dustry the future development of which is now in the hands 
of an organization of men devoid of the necessary qualifications 
to insure it the greatest amount of success, devoid of the effi- 
ciency to handle the vast questions involved, and who are en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the farmers who are financially 
interested. As the European war awakened us to our inade- 
quacy in military preparedness and naval equipment so it was 
the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease throughout the 
United States last year that demonstrated how totally inade- 
quate and inefficient was our Federal Board of Animal Industry, 
so inefficient that it was entirely unable to cope with the disease 
that spread like wildfire through the country. The foot-and- 
mouth disease has been dispelled, it is true, but only after it has 
ruined thousands of farmers, added mortgages to hundreds of 
homes, and cost untold and unnecessary millions, to say nothing 
of the usurpation of State rights by the Federal Government. 
All of this might have and should have been avoided, but it was 
not, because there was a woeful lack of knowledge and efficiency 
and a lack of the application of good, sound common sense. 

The foot-and-mouth disease first made its appearance in the 
United States in Niles, Mich., a year ago last July. Its origin 
has been attributed to many sources, but none of these have 
been specifically yerified. ‘When it was first suspected, however, 
serum tests were sent to the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
Washington, for analysis. It was right here, at the very begin- 
ning, that the bureau made its first big blunder and proved that 
it was inefficient, for in diagnosing the case it failed to discover 
the foot-and-mouth germ, and it failed to pronounce it foot-and- 
mouth disease. If we had had a sufficiently efficient board, the 
disease would have been throttled in its incipiency, and the 
germ would never have been carried outside of the State of 
Michigan. If a proper diagnosis had been made, millions of 
dollars would have been saved, and the live-stock industry would 
have avoided the crushing blow it has received. However, as 
the bureau failed to properly diagnose the case no quarantine 
was established, and the infection was allowed to spread. Nat- 
urally it was not long in reaching the Chicago stock yards, and 
from there it was disseminated through 11 States. Cars on 
which infected cattle had been shipped were saturated with the 
germs, and one can conceive of no way where it could have 
been more widely scattered. 

In October, weeks if not months after the disease first made 
its appearance in Michigan, the Federal authorities suddenly 
awoke to the fact that an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, in 
widely scattered areas, was facing the country. Then began 
those hysterical quarantine orders which came from the Federal 
department, and which will be recorded as the most amazing 
spectacle of incompetence, ignorance, and usurpation of author- 
ity that has ever been witnessed in a similar event. First be- 
gan a campaign of publicity, very little of which was founded on 
fact. The statement was strewn brondcast that the United 
States was in the throes of a terrible cattle disease for which 
there was no cure. The public was given to understand that 
the cattle industry was about to be decimated. It was declared 
that there was no cure for this terrible disease, and the only 
thing to do was to lock up great areas of land and let every- 
thing confined therein die. It was claimed no method was too 
drastic, no system was too severe, no price too high to pay in 
order that we might rid ourselves of this terrible scourge that 
had suddenly swept over the country. 

In this campaign of ignorance and inefficiency State laws were 
violated, property rights ignored, and individuals terrorized in 
an insane effort to wipe out something that never should have 
been allowed to gain a foothold. The worst feature in connec- 
tion with these orders was that not only the man who had an in- 
fected herd was made to suffer by the blundering tactics of the 
Federal department, but the innocent owner of other herds— 
not only of cattle, but of hogs—was made to lose his savings of 
months, if not years, by the arbitrary methods pursued—meth- 
ods that have no justification in eliminating the disease or in 
economical management. 

The quarantine as first established tended rather to spread 
than to isolate the disease. Areas were placed under quaran- 
tine so large that it was impossible to enforce the rules pre- 


scribed. Whole counties at first were isolated. Drastic meas-. 


ures were used in an attempt to coerce the farmers into obeying 
these stupid rules. They were threatened, bulldozed, and co- 
erced into obeying these mandates of the department that were 
founded neither on law nor ordinary good sense. When orders 
began to issue from the Federal department hundreds of head 
of cattle and thousands of head of hogs, a large poftion of 
which were many miles away from the infected premises, would 
be tied up. In many instances these cattle and hogs were 
ready for market. They could have been shipped at once, and 
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thus the owner would have secured his money and the danger 
of spreading the infection minimized. Not only would their re- 
moval from the inclosed area have aided in destroying the 
disease but it would have aided the officers in their quarantine. 

The result from the attempted enforcement of the quarantine 
was exactly the opposite. Great quantities of stock were held 
until they became infected; hogs ready for shipment had to be 
fed and were held until, in many cases, they died of cholera. 
It must be remembered that the disease reached its zenith just 
about the time a large part of the stock was ready for the mar- 
ket. This fattened beef and pork, instead of finding its logical 
outlet, was held by these obnoxious orders until millions of 
dollars were lost. When this strong-arm business became so 
notorious that the people arose in open defiance the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, to appease the people and secure any sem- 
blance of obedience to its orders, modified the original quaran- 
tine rule reducing the isolated area from a county to a distance 
of 15 miles around the affected premises. This was an admis- 
sion of the error it had made in its original order, but while an 
improvement over the county quarantine, it came still far from 
relieving the intolerable conditions that existed. Millions of 
dollars of stock, still clean of the disease, was tied up, a market 
for it was unavailable, and the men whose money was invested 
saw total loss staring them in the face. It must be remembered 
that only sporadic attempts were made to see that these rules 
were properly enforced. The result was that while the cattle 
and hogs were held, other animals were spreading the infection, 
and we had the spectacle of a vast quantity of live stock being 
held waiting for the foot-and-mouth disease and the cholera to 
come and wipe it out of existence. Many of the methods used 
in an attempt to enforce the quarantine caused much of the 
antagonism that was raised. In many instances the veteri- 
narians in charge were arrogant and arbitrary. Added to this 
was the fact that most of them were hopelessly ignorant of what 
was required. 

In many instances proper inspection was not made, but even a 
more serious charge can be made against them. The public 
might have excused the lack of knowledge in handling the 
disease, but it could not excuse the utter disregard of sani- 
tary measures and the criminal carelessness with which these 
veterinarians carried the disease from one place to another. 
Infected and unifected herds would be inspected by these same 
veterinarians without any thought of their disinfecting them- 
selves or their clothing. There is little doubt but what these 
same veterinarians were responsible for the spread of the disease 
as much as any other one thing. The climax to this orgy of 
blunders came about a year after the disease had its inception. 
The foot-and-mouth disease had practically been eliminated, 
eliminated by killing all the infected cattle and many more 
that had no disease and destroying millions in property. Then 
it was that this same bureau, knowing well that serums sus- 
pected of containing the germ had been manufactured in Chicago, 
allowed this same serum to be sold, resulting in the reappearance 
of the disease in many places. This second scourge was wiped 
out only after these drastic measures were put in force once 
more and added millions of stock destroyed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? i 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact, stated in the evidence taken at 
Chicago by Senator Kenyon in December, that Dr. Bennett, 
who was acting for the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in Chicago at the time the plague broke out there in the 
yards, was a stockholder n a hog-cholera serum factory in Wis- 
consin at the time? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I believe it was so testified to, and other 
evidence was adduced at that hearing to the same effect. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr.-Chairman, will my colleague yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 4 

Mr. HAUGEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
Dr. Bennett was then in the cmploy of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
thority on that subject. 

Mr. KING. That is the statement contained in the evidence 
of witnesses taken at the hearings referred to. 

Mr. MAON Is he the party that inspected or passed the 
serum ‘ 

Mr. KING. It was not his concern, but the Chicago serum 
concern which spread the disease in 1915. Dr. Kennett was a 
stockholder in that company. He is not now connected with 
the department. 


I understand so, but I am not an au- 


Mr. HAUGEN. My question was whether he had inspected 
and passed the serum that started the infection in 1915? 

Mr. KING. That inspection was made by Dr. Shearin, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, located at Chicago, and also E 
think by Dr. Dorset. One of them or both has been dropped 
by the department. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. Dr. Dorset was not dropped. 
aos What excuse was given for their not understand- 

g 

Mr. KING. They said that they tested out some 60 different 
samples of that serum, and that it showed negative in those 
experiments, but they failed to take into consideration the fact 
that there was one-half of 1 per cent of carbolie acid in it at 
that time—it being stated by Dr. Dorset at the Sherman House 
that that would kill any foot-and-mouth germ that was in it, 
which statement I think they took for granted and which was 
not true—which might not reach all the parts of the serum. 
They should not have taken any chances on that proposition. 
Simply to save $1,800 worth of serum at Chicago their action 
cost the people of Illinois something like $300,000. 

Mr. HULL of Icwa. They should have taken no chances at 
all. They went out and destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of cattle and then allowed serum companies to 
distribute serum that had practically no value. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Can the gentleman tell how many men 
were in this country at the time of the outbreak of the foot-and- 
mouth disease who were familiar with it and who had ever 
seen it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is what I say. They ought to have 
been posted. They had had outbreaks of this disease before, 
sig mey are paid by this Government to know how to deal 
w. i 

Mr. OVERMYER. I thought the gentleman's complaint was 
that they did not have enough inspectors to handle the situa- 
tion in all parts of the country. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No. If the gentleman will wait until 
I get through, he will see that one of my complaints is the usurpa- 
tion of power by officials of the National Government over the 
States in an unconstitutional manner. ' 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again, in 
8 toat I may answer some of the questions that have been 
as 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was familiar with the outbreak in 1901 and in 1902 and 
with the outbreak of 1908, and that it issued a special bulletin 
on that subject, giving the results of their investigation? And 
does not the gentleman think they ought to have been thor- 
oughly posted on the foot-and-mouth disease at that time when 
this last outbreak occurred? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. As the gentleman from Illinois 
stated in his remarks here, there were some gentlemen thor- 
oughly posted about this matter. There was the trouble. 

Now, I want to call your attention to another phase of the 
condition that existed during the epidemic of this disease, and 
that is the important part that the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association had in making the rules and regulations 
that were adopted to stamp it out. It should be known in the 
start that the secretary, treasurer, and guiding spirit in this 
organization is Mr. John J. Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson is the 
scientific expert and one of the leading men with Swift & Co., 
one of the biggest packing concerns in the United States. Now, 
the office of the Secretary of Agriculture might have been 
densely ignorant as to the proper way to eradicate the foot-and- 
mouth disease, but the United States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, was as well informed as the bureau was ignorant. In 
fact, all reports and evidence tend to show that the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association had much more to do 
with the rules of quarantine and the methods used to stamp 
out the foot-and-mouth disease than did the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Belonging to this organization are Federal officers 
of the Government bureau and such well-known men as Dr. 
J. F. Gibson, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
State of Iowa, and the heads of nearly every State bureau also 
are members. It is well founded in the minds of many of the 
farmers, especially those who lost their money by this drastic 
campaign, that the rules and regulations governing the foot-and- 
mouth disease were framed in the interests of the packers and 
insurance companies of which some of those men were the 
owners, rather than the interests of the farmers. It is claimed 
that the packers reaped a harvest off the misfortune of the 
stock raisers, and all the evidence tends to confirm these state- 
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ments. At least this is so, that Mr. Ferguson, head man of one 
of the packing companies, was the guiding spirit in an organiza- 
tion that was apparently responsible for the drastic quarantine 
laws that were placed into effect. 

Let me show you how these quarantine rules resulted in 
benefits to the packers. The disease was rapidly sweeping 
through the country, such measures as were being used tended 
to spread rather than isolate the disease; whole counties were 
being put under quarantine, a quarantine which could not be 
enforced; the farmers did not know what moment they would 

be prohibited from shipping their stock; were afraid any 
moment that it might be tied up, held until it became infected, 
und they would lose all. As a result they were willing to sell 
nt any price, quantities of steck were dumped on the market, 
and prices decreased rapidly. Whole States were put into sus- 
pected areas, and from this area the farmer could only ship to 
one market, and there he must sell at the packers own price. 
This resulted in tremendous losses. This must be considered 
together with the fact that Mr. Ferguson, one of the leading 
men in the packing industry, was the head of an organization 
that was apparently directing the quarantine. In his work 
he was aided and abetted in drafting these rules by State 
officers, who were charged with protecting the farmers, but 
who, by their action, warrant the charge of holding stock in 
quarantine that the insurance companies of which they wee 
stockholders might grow rich through the farmers’ misfort ae. 
When you keep the two in mind, do you wonder that these men 
who were losing their profits through these quarantine laws 
became imbued with the idea that a mercenary motive was in- 
volved in these quarantine’ regulations. 

I want to call your attention to the manner in which the 
Federal Government usurped the rights of the various States 
to make and enforce quarantine regulation within their own 
borders. I cite your attention to Iowa particularly. This is my 
own State, and I am very familiar with the actions that were 
taken there. These vicious quarantine laws that had been en- 
forced had become intolerable. Herds of hogs and cattle were 
dying by the hundreds. Millions were being lost, farmers were 
b-ing made bankrupt, and the live-stock industry was going to 
ruin. At this time a 5-mile quarantine was enforced. So great 
had become the disaster that the people in the infected areas 
almost in a body appealed to the governor to give them some 
relief. On December 31 Gov. Clark sent to David E. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, the following telegram: 

Des MOINES, Iowa, December 31, 191}. 


Hon. Davip Hotsrox, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Within the 5-mile zone quarantine for foot-and-mouth disease are 
thousands of hogs ready for market, 60 days in some cases. Feed 
almost exhausted, tenants unable to pay rent, obligations generally can 
not be met, hogs threatened with cholera, many already dying with it, 
great losses sustained by farmers. Can the Government consent that 
hogs outside of 2 miles of infected farm, after inspection, may be 
shipped to Iowa market for immediate slaughter? It would be great 
relief. State desires to cooperate with Government if it-is possible and 
consistent with safety. May the modification be granted. 

GEO. W. CLARK, Governor. 


This shows the condition that existed in Iowa at this time. 
On January 2, the following reply to that telegram was received : 
Gov. Grorce W. CLARK, Jaxuanx 2, 1915. 

Des Moines, Ia.: 

Order 231, effective January 1, permits shipment of stock for slaughter 
after inspection from 5-mile zone 30 days after disinfection of premises 
is completed. This will undoubtedly release in near future much live 
stock now held in quarantine. Regret three recent outbreaks in Cedar 
and Iowa Counties; will delay action in those localities. 

D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

Thus, xou will see that the appeal of the governor of Iowa for 
relief found a deaf ear in this Democratic administration, which 
expressly refused to allow a State to move stock within its own 
borders. In January of that year the Iowa Legislature met in 
its biennial session, and one of the first things to come before 
that body of men was the intolerable condition prevailing in the 


® quarantine of the foot-and-mouth disease. Iowa farmers ap- 


pealed almost in a body for legislative action that would at one 
time place a real quarantine around premises infected with the 
foot-and-mouth disease, and release for shipment stock not in- 
fected, stock that was rapidly eating up the profits of the farmer, 
or hogs that were becoming infected with cholera. The result 
was that a law was passed providing that a strict quarantine 
should be placed around an area of not more than 8 miles from 
any infected premises, and a conditional quarantine should be 
placed around an area 2 miles from the strict quarantine. Stock 
could be immediately shipped from the conditional quarantine 
after due inspection. Stock in the strict quarantine was held. 
This law you can readily see would have proven a great relief to 
the farmers. After passing the law, the Iowa Legislature sought 


. . 


the cooperation of the present administration in the enforcement 
and application of the law it had enacted. Did it get it? No, 
indeed! Instead, it received a threat that if the governor of 
Iowa signed the bill that the legislature had passed, the entire 
State of Iowa would be isolated, and that not one shipment of 
stock would be allowed to pass its borders. I quote you a tele- 
gram signed by Carl Vrooman, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
which clearly indicated the high-handed method the administra- 
nen used to coerce the State into adopting its rules and regula- 
ons: 


To the GOVERNOR or Iowa: : 


Regret v much bill relating to foot-and-mouth disease quarantine 
does not meet with our approval. It is sometimes necessary to quaran- 
tine large areas until extent of infection can become known. Quar- 
antining individual farms or radius of 5 miles around them is not 
always sufficient. Am advised such bill would automatically release all 
present quarantines in Iowa and would compel the department, much 
against its will, to quarantine the entire State. Disease rapidly dis- 
appearing and department contemplates in the near future conference 
with State officials and representatives of live-stock interest as to most 
effective methods of cooperation in the handling of future outbreaks. 

CARL Vnoouax 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

Can you beat it? Did you ever before hear of such a Federal 
piracy of a State prerogative? A department of this Govern- 
ment threatening a State that if it passed a law governing an 
industry within its own borders that that State would be iso- 
lated, cut off from communication with every other State in this 
Union. : 

I wish also to quote a paragraph from a letter dated Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 22, 1915, received by myself and signed by. 
D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, which confirms the 
statement that this administration claims the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has unlimited authority over the property and lib- 
erty of citizens of a State in matters that have always been 
considered under the strict jurisdiction of the State: 

It is the practice of the department in establishing and enforcing 
Federal 3 to give careful consideration to State quarantine 
laws and to recognize State quarantines which are found to be ade- 
qoare to meet the emergencies arising out of the outbreak of animal 

seases, The department understands, however, as a matter of law, 
that when a Federal quarantine has been declared under the authority 
of a statute dealing broadly with the subject, the Federal quarantine 

revails and State laws and ulations inconsistent the become 
invalid; and it has not hesitat to enforce Federal quarantines, re- 
rdless of State laws or regulations, whenever such action has been 
-found to be necessary to cope efficiently with contagious, infectious, 
and communicable a al diseases. 


I shall at the proper time introduce an amendment to the bill 
now pending. This amendment has the indorsement of practi- 
cally every one of the breeders and farmers who have had expe- 
rience with quarantine of foot-and-mouth disease. I hope that 
J may have the support of everyone in this House. I hope that 
all those of the opposition who have hitherto worked to defeat 
those measures that have been advocated by the Republicans 
in the interest of the farmer will give this amendment their 
support. Hitherto they have promised much during that period 
before the time of election, but when they have come to Wash- 
ington the interests of the farmer are forgotten, and they have 
used their power to retain the autocracy of these bureaus rather 
than in the interest of those who produce the wealth. [Ap- 
plause.] 

If the gentlemen on the opposite side of this Chamber use 
their power to defeat these measures that are in the interest of 
the farmers, I remind them that these farmers have it in their 
power next fall to see that Members of Congress are elected to 
this House that belong to a party in sympathy with them and 
their interests. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. ` 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the greatest oc- 
cupation of mankind. It is the oldest of all the occupations of 
mankind. To-day is the anniversary of the birth not only of 
the patron saint of the party to which I owe allegiance and have 
the honor to follow, but it is at the same time the birthday of a 
man who, during his whole life, was the patron saint of agri- 
culture in the early history of this country. I refer to Thomas 
Jefferson. [Applause.] 

His philosophy was that the four chief occupations of man 
are agriculture, commerce, manufacture, and navigation, and 
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the chiefest of these is agriculture. He was the first man in 
this country to show a practical interest in the upbuilding of 
agriculture, when, as ambassador to France, he began to intro- 
duce into this country new seeds and new varieties of plants. 
He wrote many, many very interesting and valuable disserta- 
tions upon agriculture. He was a visionary man in many re- 
spects, a dreamer, but in my judgment he looked further into the 
future, and saw it more clearly, than any human being who 
ever lived. 

The first appropriation upon which the Department of Agri- 
culture finally built itself was secured in 1839—an appropria- 
tion of $1,000 for the introduction into this country of new and 
rare seeds. The department itself was organized in 1887. It 
was organized largely through the efforts of the father of one 
of my distinguished colleagues, Mr. AIKEN, of South Carolina. 
LApplause. ] 

But I rose only to remind the committee that this is the 
birthday of one of the great patron saints of this country, who 
devoted a large part of his time and his thought to the promo- 
tion and development of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


[Mr. HEFLIN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, the last Congress of the 
United States appropriated over a thousand million dollars. 
One hundred and forty thousand dollars was appropriated for 
the Forest Products Laboratory. This bill carries a similar 
amount. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is located at Madison, Wis. 
It was established in 1910, the State of Wisconsin appropriat- 
ing $50,000, building suitable buildings, and so forth, for hous- 
ing this department. 

I desire to call your attention to the work this Forest Products 
Laboratory is doing, to see whether the money is well expended, 
and whether the people of the United States are getting value 
received for their money. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN WOODWORKING OCCUPATIONS. 


The Statistical Abstract of the United States of 1914 gives 
1,005,000 people employed in the manufacture of logs, lumber, 
woodworking, wood pulp, wood-pulp paper, turpentine, cooperage, 
cabinet work, and wood distillation. The same abstract gives the 
total number of wage earners engaged in purely manufacturing 
as 6,615,009; that is to say, almost one-sixth of our wage earners 
who are engaged in manufacturing are dependent for their em- 
ployment on forest products. It means also that at least one- 
sixth of our transportation, more than one-Sixth of our build- 
ing, one-sixth of our commercial, financial, and professional 
activities are directly or indirectly dependent upon our forests. 

Every farmer that owns a wood lot is benefited by being able 
to utilize it to his best advantage. The settler who formerly 
burned the greater portion of the wood and timber taken from 
the land that he was cleaning is now, thanks to scientific investi- 
gation, able to sell the greater portion of his forest products and 
make them pay for the cleaning of the land and placing build- 
ings thereon. Even the bark from the trees and the stumps of 
the pine are becoming a source of revenue. 

In the brief time given me it would be impossible for me to go 
into detail as to-the many kinds of investigations being con- 
ducted by this Forest Products Laboratory. I will only have time 
to briefly call your attention to a few of these activities, and 
will ask leave to have printed in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks a more complete statement showing the scope of the work 
in accomplishments of the Forest Products Laboratory, and 
statistics concerning the pulp, paper, and other industries, which 
statement was prepared at my request by Howard F. Weiss, 
director of the laboratory, and a man of remarkable ability and 
energy. 

TIMBER TESTS. 


The work of this section is devoted principally to tests upon 
commercial woods of the United States, > 

The grading rules for structural timber, formulated by the 
American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, are based largely on the result of tests made by the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

The portion of the new building laws for New York City that 
relates to wooden construction is based largely on the result 
of the Forest Products Laboratory tests. 


Tests by the Forest Products Laboratory on telephone poles 
of various species have shown that woods heretofore considered 
unsuitable have the requisite strength for pele purposes. 

Formerly timbers cut from trees adapted for turpentine were 
thought to be weaker than timber from untapped trees, and only 
unboxed timber was accepted. This discrimination has caused 
a waste of about 37,000,000,000 board feet of long-leafed pine 
timber valued at $111,000,000. 

Tests made by this Government laboratory have shown that 
tapping trees for turpentine has no effect on the strength, and 
the use of box timber is becoming general. 

Tests on packing boxes of various types have resulted in the 
revision of the specifications of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for boxes used in shipping explosives. The railroads 
of the United States paid $40,000,000 annually in claims to ship- 
pers for goods lost and damaged in transit. A large percentage 
of this amount is due to poor design of boxes. By improving 
the design they hope to save at least $5,000,000 a year to the 
shippers and to the railroads. 

Since the establishment of this forest laboratory in 1910 to 
1915, 125,000 strength tests on 130 species of American wood 
have been made. 


THE SEASONING OF WOODS, 


A kiln has been designed which has shown greater efficiency 
than any now used. A carload of water-oak wagon felloes fur- 
nished by a large vehicle company, and claimed by them to be 
of little value because they could not be seasoned without 
checking and marking, were dried with a loss of only 2 per cent 
of the material. 

Dry kilns have now been built by six large concerns using 
the advise of the Forest Products Laboratory, which represent 
an investment of $175,000. 

Eleven hundred samples of wood a year are being identified 
for the public use without charge, and disputes involving large 
transactions are settled. 


WOOD PRESERVING..- 


The preservation of wood against fire and decay and against 
all wood-destroying animals, and the study of the durability of 
wood under various conditions, represents the wood work of this 
section. 

Tests upon the fire-resisting and water qualities of various 
paints and chemicals are also being carried on. 

It has been shown that the life of wood used in the exposed 
situations, or in contact with the soil or water, can be increased 
at least three times by treatment with preservatives, 

The Forest-Products Laboratory has designated some 12 wood- 
preserving plants for wood-using companies. 

Tests have shown that many woods of comparatively little 
value, such as jack pine, lodge-pole pine, and other woods that 
were considered of little value, can be easily treated with pre- 
servatives and are suitable for ties. The use of these kinds of 
wood for tie purposes has doubled in the last five years. 

The results of the investigations by the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of the treatment of paving blocks have been utilized by the 
city of Chicago in drawing up specifications for city pavements. 


PULP AND PAPER, 


The study of forest products as pulp-making materials and 
the study of processes of manufacture of pulp and paper have 
been of inestimable value to the paper industry. 

Tests have shown that pulps of commercial value suitable for 
use in the manufacture of news and wrapping paper can be 
made by the sulphite process from eight species of native wood, 
several of which grow in large quantities on the national for- 
ests. Some of these woods are now used to a limited extent; 
others not at all. 

Red fir, white fir, jack pine, tamarack, and hemlock can now 
be satisfactorily substituted for spruce in the ground-wood 
process in making the cheaper grades of paper, such as news 
and wrapping paper. Several mills are now using these woods. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF VEGETABLE ALCOHOL. 


The Forest Products Laboratory has been conducting experi- 
ments the last three years on the production of grain alcohol, 
and they believe that their experiments have been perfected so 
that vegetable alcohol can be manufactured at a cost sufficiently 
low so that it will be a substitute for gasoline. The market 
price for grain alcohol to-day is 55 cents a gallon. The Forest 
Products Laboratory believes that it can be produced for 15 
cents a gallon. 

Experiments conducted and just completed by this laboratory 
show that wood waste, such as sawdust, and other wood refuse, 
will produce about 20 gallons of 90 per cent aleohol per ton. 
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This alcohol is the same as that manufactured from grain and 
potatoes and other similar material, and must not be con- 
fused with wood alcohol, which is obtained from the destruc- 
tive distillation of hardwoods. 

Experts upon the subject claim that the advantages in favor 
of alcohol over gasoline for power purposes are many. It is 
claimed that with an alteration of engines a gallon of alcohol 
will be fully equal to a gallon of gasoline. Alcohol is safer to 
handle, forms no carbon on the spark plug, has no smell, and 
is not offensive. 

In this connection I wish to make the suggestion that the Goy- 
ernment is now operating an extensive sawmill on the Menominee 
Indian Reservation in Wisconsin. It is estimated that there is 
from one and one-half to two billion feet of timber upon this 
reservation. The Government could establish at a small cost 
a plant on this reservation to manufacture alcohol, using the by- 
product of this mill, which is cutting about 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. The by-products are not being utilized at the 
present time. 

From advices that I have had from experts upon the subject I 
believe this is entirely feasible ; and if the appropriation of $140,- 
000 specified in this bill for the Forest Products Laboratory, which 
is the same amount that was appropriated by the Sixty-third 
Congress, was raised to $215,000, work in the various lines could 
be substantially increased and a factory of this kind instituted. 

I believe that if anyone will take the pains to ascertain the 
work which our Forest Products Laboratory is doing, they will 
agree with me that the people of this country are getting more 
value received for the money expended for the maintenance of 
the Forest-Products Laboratory than any money appropriated by 
the Government, and by increasing the appropration they will 
greatly increase the benefits that will be derived from this very 
valuable branch of the Agricultural Department, 


NATIONAL WEALTH. 


What constitutes our national wealth? Our national resources, 
our Jands, forests, water power, coal, minerals. 

In the last 25 years our national wealth has increased at an 
unprecedented rate. This has been due to our scientific re- 
search, our ability to find and utilize our national resources. 

Our land and all the wealth pertaining to land was here, of 
course, hundreds of years ago, but it did not become valuable 
until man by scientific research was able to utilize it. 

The development of agriculture is a most striking illustration 
of this. 

SCIENCE APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 


In 1890 Prof. Babcock, of the agricultural department of 
the University of Wisconsin, invented the Babcock test, a chemi- 
eal process by which he could test milk and determine with ab- 
solute accuracy the amount of butter fat contained in the milk. 
This invention was given to the world absolutely free, without 
n patent. It made the creamery, and especially the cooperative 
creamery, possible, It encouraged the farmer to go into dairy- 
ing; with this test he was enabled to get just what his milk was 
worth, If he had high-bred cattle that gave rich milk, he re- 
ceived maybe twice the pay per quart that his neighbor who had 
an inferior breed of cattle received. 

The dairy industry increased to a wonderful degree after this 
great invention, which added millions of dollars to the value of 
lands in the United States. 

At that time the dairy industry in Wisconsin was in its 
infancy. She produced less than $10,000,000 worth of dairy 
products annually, while to-day Wisconsin is producing each 
year over $100,000,000 worth of dairy products. 

The introduction of alfalfa has added millions of dollars 
to the value of lands in the Central West. The scientific breed- 
ing of cattle, the propagation of pure-bred seeds, and the study 
of soils have given our farm lands an increasing value which is 
beyond estimate. 

Scientific investigation has worked the same change in the 
value of our minerals. Mr. Albert W. Atwood, in the Saturday 
Eyening Post of March 18, referring to our rich deposit of tung- 
sten, says, “ What good did my grandfather get out of the undis- 
covered tungsten in Colorado when he was fighting in the 
Civil War? And what use was the unguessed deposit of tung- 
sten to the Nation, for that matter, for it was not then being 
used as an alloy for steel as it is to-day.” 

The same development has taken place in the utilization of 
our water power. 

In the district that I have the honor to represent, within the 
last dozen years over $15,000,000 worth of paper mills and other 
wood-using industries have been built along the Wisconsin River, 
and not one-tenth of the water power that is running to waste 
has been utilized. 


Wisconsin was once the first timber State in the Union—it is 
now, I believe, third—but more than one-half of the timber that 
Was cut was wasted. If we had possessed one-half the knowl- 
edge of the use of timber that we have to-day, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of wealth that was wasted because of ignorance 
could have been saved. Other timber States have had the same 
experience. 

When a great department of the Government is doing a won- 
derful work in conserving our great national resources, the 
utilization of our forest products that are now being wasted 
at the rate of hundreds of millions of dollars a year, is it not a 
good investment to appropriate a sufficient sum so that this 
valuable department can carry on its great work faster? 

Mr. LEVER, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman happen to represent the 
district in which this laboratory is located? 

Mr. BROWNE. The laboratory is located in Madison, Wis. 
I do not represent that district. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman made any personal obser- 
vation of the working of this laboratory? 

Mr. BROWNE. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, the gentleman is giv op his opinion, 
but I would like to have him state it categorically. Does it 
seem to be doing a good work? 

Mr. BROWNE. It is doing a wonderful work, and I expect 
to file a statement going into details as to that work. 

Mr. LEVER. I have recently gone into the study of the ques- 
tion, and I am very much impressed with the character of the 
work there and the results they are getting, and I am glad the 
gentleman is making this statement. 

Mr. BROWNE. They are getting wonderful results, and 
Wisconsin is one of the large wood-industry States, and their 
work is greatly appreciated by every manufacturer of wood 
products through the United States, and many States and cities 
are getting valuable information from this Government labora- 
tory, which can be had free by asking or writing. 

Mr. LEVER. This laboratory, if the gentleman will permit, 
was located there for the reason that Madison was in a measure 
a clearing house through which the lumber products of that 
country go. 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir. And also because we have many 
scientific men in our great university and other large lab- 
oratories are located there, and Wisconsin is right in the cen- 
ter of the timber section. This makes the location of this Gov- 
ernment Forest Products Laboratory a very adyantageous loca- 
tion. Many places were considered when the location was de- 
cided and, I believe, the location was most fortunate. 

Lyman Abbott has forcefully said: 

A nation is made great, not by its fruitful acres, but by the men 
that cultivate them; not by its 2 forests, but by the men who use 
them; not by its railways but the men who build and run them. 
America was a great land when "Columban discovered it; Americans 
have made of it a great nation. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recor as part of my remarks a more complete statement, show- 
ing the scope of the work of the Forest Products Laboratory and 
statistics concerning the same: 


Wage earners in manufacture, 1909. 


[Pp. 240 to 243. Statistical Abstract, United States, 1914] 
Average 


Forest products : No. of employees. 
Char 631 


Cooperage — L—H — L—ͤuuB a 26, 2 
ja ET GE SRI SB ENE CALS aca Aces 128, 452 
Lumber 695, 019 
Piano and organs 19, 010 
Paper and wood pulp- 75, 978 
FCC = 783 
Turpentine and r — 39, 511 
rood carpet 184 
Wood distillation — 2.721 
W. preserv ing 2. 403 
Wood, turned and carved- 14, 139 
Total employees 1. 0 005, 100 


Census Bulletin, Manufactures, 1909—Table 7, lumber industry. 


£ Value 
Value o added by 
products. | manulac- 
ture. 


State: 
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STATEMENT Suowixg THE Score OF Work AND THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
or THF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, AND STATISTICS CONCERNING 
THE PULP AND PAPER AND OTHER WOOD INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE 
or WISCONSIN. 

(Prepared for Mr. R. B. Goodman to furnish the information requested 
by the Hon. Hpwarp E. Browne in his letter of Feb: 21, 1916, 
to Mr. Goodman.) * 

The work of the Forest Products Laboratory covers the following 
general lines: 
1. Timber tests. 

2. Timber physics. 

3. Wood preservation. 

4. Pulp and beper, 

Derived products: (a) Distillation; (b) naval stores; (c) ethyl 


5. 
alcohol and dyestuffs. 
> 1. Timber tests. 

The work of this section is devoted princi to tests upon the 
mechanical properties of the commercial wi of the United States 
and upon articles made from them. Thus tests are made upon small, 
clear pieces of full-sized structural timbers, boxes, barrels, vehicle parts, 
railway ties, etc., to determine not actual strength but also most 
fitting designs and most useful specifications. Some of the specific 
accomplishments of this section are as follows: 

(1) The grading rules for structural timber formulated wad the 
American Railway En and Maintenance of Way Association, 
and also the rules formulated by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, are based largely on the results of tests made by the forest- 
produces laboratory. ‘or the first time in the history of American 
umbering, certain pee eee companies will now a to cut struc- 
tural — according to the sclentifle grading rules formulated by us 
and guarantee such timbers. 

(2) The National Association of Hickory Manufacturers incorporated 
the results of a series of tests on red and white hickory wagon spokes 
in their grading rules, allowing red hickory to a pene in higher grades 
than before, thus making better use of material that was formerly 
considered inferior. 

(3) The portion of the new gare, laws for New York City that re- 
lates to wooden constructions is ba largely on the results of forest- 
products laboratory tests. 

(4) Tests made by the forest-products laboratory on telephone poles 
of various species have shown that woods heretofore dered unsuit- 
able have the requisite s. for pole purposes. The tests have re- 
sulted in the increased use of lodge-pole le pine and Engelmann spruce in 
the West as substitutes for the less pl and higher-priced cedar. 

(5) Formerly timbers cut from trees ta 
t to be weaker than timbers from 
This discrimination has ca a waste of 
ard feet of ng ease ge timber, valued at 

ce have shown that tap- 
ping trees for turpentine has no effect on the strength, and the use of 


typen including boxes with 
ound boxes, have been 
ect the use of some 4,000,000,000 board feet of 
bor. in the revision of the specifications 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for boxes used in shipping ex- 
osives. The railroads of the United States pay $40,000,000 annually 
n claims to shippers for goods lost and damaged in transit. A large 
er cent of this amount is due to poor design of boxes. We are now 
mproving this design, and hope to save the railroads at least $5,000,000 


a year. 

XT) Tests on shortleaf pine and white cedar cross arms in standard 
sizes have shown these species to possess ample strength for this pur- 
poao, as well as the commonly used species, Douglas fir and eat 

ne, 
» (S) Tests on California tan-bark oak have shown it to be entire 
suitable for aye yet eee for which eastern oak is used. A ~ 
mately 400,000, board feet of tan-bark oak have been left in the 
woods to decay after the bark was removed for tanning purposes. Tan- 
ae Paced flooring was used in one of the large hotels recently rebuilt in 
San Fran vi 

(9) The practice of steaming timber before preservative treatment 
has been practically abandoned as a result of tests that showed the 
strong possibility of weakening the „ and also that air seasoning 
was 8 to steaming as a means of rendering timber more easily 
treated. 5 

(10) We have completed to date (1915) 125,000 strength tests on 
130 species of American woods. 

2. Timber physics. 


This section devotes its time to the study of the physical gh oa 
of wood and carries out researches and experiments upon the kiln dry- 

ration of . 
under various conditions to 


materia 

(2) Methods of dry already demonstrated when apren to woods 
studied will give the iumber industry an annual saving of $2,200,000. 

(3) Dry kilns have now been built by six concerns using the advice 
21288 e products laboratory, which represent an investment of 

(4) Eleyen hundred samples of wood a year are being identified for 
sn Nf without charge and disputes involving large transactions are 
settled, 

3. Wood preservation. . 


reservation of wood against fire and decay and against the attack 
-destroying animals and a study of the durability of wood under 
various conditions represents the field of work of this section, Tests are 
made upon various methods of impre; ting wood and upon the dura- 
bility of various kinds of wood treated with various preservatives under 
varying conditions. Tests upon the and weathering li- 
ties of various paints and chemicals are also being carried ou. me 
of the results secured from this work are as follows : 

(1) Tests to determine the life of both treated and untreated material 


The 
of wo 


are rot carried on in cooperation with railway companies, cities (pay- 
cks), telephone companies, and mine companies. It has 


ing bloc een 


shown that the life of wood used in exposed situntions or in contact with 
the soil or water can be increased at least three times by treatment with 
preservatives. Forty-two sets of test material in various parts of the 
coun are inspected at regular intervals by the forest-products labo- 
ratory and the results published from time to time. Information of this 
sort shows definitely the saving in both material and money due to pre- 
servative treatment. In one instance on the advice of the forest-prod- 
ucts laboratory a small treating plant was installed by a coal company, 
which redu their annual consumption of timber to one-half the 
amount previously required, though only part of the timber used was 


(2) The Forest Products Laboratory has designed some 12 wood- 
preserving plants for wood-using companies and assisted in the design 
and heer al operation of mesy others. The industry is now well 
established. A amount of information on the best methods of 
treating certain woods, of operating various cranes of plants, and of 
handling certain 1 is being constantly sup; in reply to 

1 there were 30 5 in operation, while in i910 
there was a gain of over 45 per 
of material treated annually. 
mparatively little value, 
Northeast, and 


in checking the growth of fungus, ability to penetrate into wood, effect 
on the strength ef wood, and permanency. from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the cost of treating is for reservative, accurate data to guide a 
selection are important. Such tests have shown the necessity of careful 
analysis and grading of the creosotes as wood preservatives, and 
laboratories have been established by the largest water-gas-tar company 
in the United States and by one of the largest creosote companies for 
the better handling of their wood preservatives. Our tests have shown 
farmers and others that preservatives costing 10 to 20 cents a gallon 
are as goa as the ones they were paying 75 to 100 cents for. 

(5) a result of tests to show the ilities of treated lobloll 
pine for pole boas age a plant has m constructed in the Sout 


and is o on S 
(6) Tests to show the advantages of treating silo timber have re- 

sulted in silo companies furnishing treated material. 
(T) The results of investigations of the treatment of paying blocks 
hicago in drawing up specifications 


Bore Denn utilized by the city of 
‘or e 

1 he specifications for wood preservatives Leys foe by the Ameri- 
can Rai 


recommendations of the forest-products laboratery. Our tests show 
that by the expenditure of 30 cents in treating a pole a saying of 20 
per cent on the investment is made. 

(10) Sap stain in lumber causes a loss of $7,000,000 annually be- 
cause it degrades the lumber. We have discovered that sodium fluoride 
gives twice as efficient results as sodium bicarbonate in preventing 
stain, and its commercial application is now being pushed. 


4. Pulp and paper. 


The study of forest products as 5 materials and the study 
of processes of manufacture of and paper occupy the time of this 
section. Besides the plant at ison, an e ental ground-wood 
pulp laboratery was operated at Wausau, for several years. 

veral important pieces of work upon the utilization of spruce and 


hemlock bark are now ctically ready for commercial demonstration, 
but are not given in the 3 list of accomplishments, since no 
public commercial demonstration of the results of this work has been 


made: 

(1) Tests have shown that pulps of commercial value suitable for use 
the manufacture of news and wra ping paper can be made by the 
sulphite process from eight species of native woods, several of which 
grow in large quantities on the national forests. Some of these woods 
are now used to a limited extent, others not at all. Mills have started 


to use red fir, white fir, and 1 le pine. Other species are under 
1 
ests have shown that three native species— 


2) ack pine, tamarack, 
and hemlock—of which large quantities are available in the Lake 
States, can be satisfactorily substituted for spruce in the ground-wood 
process in making the cheaper grades of paper, such as news and wrap- 
pings. Several mills have begun grinding these woods. A number of 
western woods are now being tested. 

(3) Tests have shown that pulps suitable for book or wrapping paper 
can be made from 12 new species of native woods by the soda process; 
several other native species show commercial possibilities as soda-pulp 
woods. One mill that will operate on western yellow pine is in course of 
construction In the Southwest. 

(4) Tests bave shown that the highest grades of kraft paper can 
be made from longleaf pine by the soda and sulphate processes. Three 
pa mills in the Southeast are now using longleaf pine, a fourth is 
under construction, and plans are under way for a fifth. 

(5) A number of methods of 3 1 of pulp from the raw 
8 without decreasing the quality of the product have been 
‘oun 

(6) Tests by the sulphate now little used in the United States, 
have shown es) possibilities as a means of making paper from mill 
waste. A num of mills are now operating on waste. 


8. Derived products. 
(A) DISTILLATION, 


This line of work has to do with obtaining wood alcohol, acetate of 
lime, and charcoal from hardwoods, and turpentine, rosin, pine oil, 
charcoal, and other products from coniferous woods by means of dry 
distillation or steam distillation, as the case may be. The work upon 
the extraction of turpentine and rosin by means of solvents, such as 
gasoline, is also classed under this head. The latter work has been 
undertaken but recently, and no specific accomplishment can be men- 
tioned at present, although much progress has n made. The more 
5 accomplishments in dist tion are given in the list which 
‘ollows : * 

(1) In hardwood distillation over 90 per cent of the material used 
is beech, birch, and maple, and practically no attempt has been made 
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to utilize other species. Tests made by the forest products laboratory 
have shown that commercial yields of a te of lime and wood alcohol 
can be obtained from hickory, Sore tupelo, and red ed gom: Mill waste 
1 of oak and red gum now being used by at least one 


25 Commercial methods used in hardwood ommno are generally 
crude and only part of the possible products are obtained. Tests have 
shown that it is possible to increase the yield of restate of lime 50 
per cent over present practice. This means 3 possible annual increase 
n the amount of acetate of —— produced from the same amount of 
raw material of over 38,000 t 

(3) Steam Pe see eros as — “indus is still in an mental 
stage. Methods of ARE vary ely. The service has made 
tests to show the effec’ 


laboratory in formulating specifications for wood ntine. 
(B) NAVAL STORES. 

This line of work has to do 3 the aoe of ox most efficient 
duction of gum, turpentine, and rosin, ost efficient u ice 
tion. Studies are made upon different goes of 3 orchard- 
ing, including tests u on the — and . — of the brs Studies 
are also made upon othe ng-leaf 8 
5 e among these is er — 2 eee Studien on are also made 

the r present methods. of distilling the crude gum and 
e the best methods of testing and specifying gum turpentine. The 
anor — tant specific accomp. ents along these es are pre- 
sen ere: 

(1) In 1902 a new syst of hanging clay 8. — metal cups on the trees 
instead of catching the rm ab in pockets cut in the base of the trees 
was introduced. eld experiments conducted for several years under 
commercial condition proved that 20 per cent more gum could be 


obtained ot new system than by the old. The deterioration of tim- 
* foll about 8 per cent, vaok hiner cupping about 


2 per conte anger from fire is also decr when cups are 
used. The sae of the additional tu: 8 and rosin produced 
annually, should the cup system be adopted, would be 
wea) Piela $5,000,000. 

Field ents demonstrating that less severe methods of 
chipping will give greater yields of gum. have resulted in the adoption 
— 3 recommended by the Forest Products Laboratory by at least 


sop stores — — 

RG im Arizona, California, and Colo- 

o in 1511 showed a tela of 8 and rosin from western yellow 

ine over two-thirds as great as the average yield in Florida operations, 
large areas of western yellow pine may, therefore, be considered as 

a source of naval stores whan sufficient timber is no longer available in 


the Sou st. 
(4) Sources of waste in the methods of distilling crude gum have 


beer ——— out, and “batting dross,“ formerly thrown away, is now 
worth $19 a ton. 


(C) BTHYL ALCOHOL AND DYBSTUFFS. 


Researches upon ethyl alcohol have to do with the production of this 
very important article of commerce from sawdust and other wood waste. 
ents conducted at the forest-products laboratory show that 
wood waste will produce about 20 gallons of 95 cent. alcohol per 
ton of 55 wood. This alcohol is the same as that manufactured from 
potatoes and other similar materials and must not be con- 
sed. with 3 alcohol, which is obtained from the destructive dis- 
ee of hardwoods. 
The laboratory has carried on experiments upon only one dyestuff, 
8 = extract secured from the Osage orange, commonly known 
d'are, which grows so plentiful th: out sow stern 
Oklahoma and northern Texas. It is found that dyestuff is prac- 
tically identical with the dye agent present in fustic, a well-known vege- 
table dye. Largely 5 the efforts of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Osage orange extra now being made upon a commercial scale. 


Pulp and paper mills in the State of Wisconsin. 


Bergstrom ANA iP , Wis... 
Boyd Paper (o. 4 „ Appleton, Wis...... 
Centralia Pulp & Water Power Co... rund 
Locks Co 


Pree errr. er 


Green Bay Paper & 4 A 
The John Hoberg Co. akon Se 


New York City, i N 
Kaukauna, W. 


A eee Se do 


Lakeside Pa 
Lindauer-0’ 


Whiting- -Plover Paper Co SA 
hte River oe & Pup Co... -| Neenah, Wis....... 


— —ä—äFäiͤ 


4411 


135, 000-200, 00 -~ - - $9,000 
500, 000-750; 000 80,000 60,000 

AE AES EER 36, 000 34.000 

500, 000-750, 000 15,000 50,000 

50, 000-75, 000 42 

760,000 140, 000 130,000 

1 750, 000 4 120, 000 

125, 000-200, 000 -------- 24, 000 

200, 000-300, 000 40,000 

300, 000-500, 00 165, 000 100,000 

78, 000-125, 000: |. 22... 16, 000 

eal F 000-300, 000- 50, 000 50, 000 
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Forest products, State of Wisconsin. 

Product. | Year. Source of data. 
Zan 493,353 M ft. ©. r } Sit) Rid ORs. cues E T E EENE U.S. Ppr Agri. Bul. 232, p. 
Lath produce 2575 657 thousands 1 sh í Constat; Pose, Lath, 
se ingles, 1912 00. 
Shingles produced PE EAS REA A 2 $535,890; 27 née Ra 
Pulp wood consumed............+.-2-.--| 1911 | 591,918 cords eno oo | 1 $4,449,385; Dept "ot Commerce, Pulp Wood Con- 
oe. , 1911, p. 6. 
Burr ²˙· hereresenanapategens FJ ⁰˙·³w f 3 ˙ enache's 
1 — 5 (wood consumed in manufac- 30,059 M It., log scale 1 $618,914; $20.50 per KL. De “of Commerce, Veneers, 1911, p. 8. 
ae (wood consumed in manufac- | 1911 | 23,495 cod. | Apada e O RA E A ANE Dept. of Commerce, Excelsior, 1911 
ure 
F ¶¶ / , ⁰o„! M.. ꝛð v t ñ ðx . T ewans Do. 
ardwood distillation. ..........-..-.-++ 2 pants in operation Production not kno]õmͥꝛ Dee of Commerce, Wood Distillation, 


Tan bark and tanning extract used ...... 


Tight coopera g 6,104,000 sta ves 
000 sets of heading 
Slack eooper age 30, $0,519,000 SUS VES ss se ace ese 
8,890,000 sets of heading. 
2,132,000 hoops...... E 
3,003, 921 cords ER E 


1 Estimated value 
2 Estimated wholesale value f. o. b. Pat 


Estimated total value of all products, $42,786,655. 


is based on 1912 p 


92771 


STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
TABLE „5 industries, average 
the factories, and th 
quantity. 


d for lumber at 


ai 
e per cent which recites used of the total 


Industries. 


Agricultural implements. Se eS $32. 54 50 
Beehives and bee keeper’s supplies. 22.97 40 
POGAE 3. OAO E LE AITOA 43. 64 -29 
CCC —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— T AF A 13.09 12.82 
ar E R A A APA A 28. 43 5.28 
Church and school turnishings 33.39 47 
Cigar boxes 35. 51 56 
Coffins and ¢ and caskets 24, 42 -48 
Excelsior 9. 80 -9 
iture...... 25.22 5.20 
... A TO T A E 18. 48 18 
Musical instruments 41. 76 16 
Office, store, and bank fixtures 8 cabinet work. 44.12 84 
d 0 0 15. 54 33. 35 
1 EA TPN EEO IEIET E 21. 66 1.19 
Pen; e OA AEAEE RA hn a en = wa 

‘oys, wagons wn furniture x : 
eee e e 0 23.11 1.24 
Vehicles and vehicle stock.. 41.02 4.48 
Windmills, tanks, and silos. 36. 05 1,02 
Woodenware............ 14.05 6.67 
25, 87 3.70 


The total amount of wood consumed in the State of Wisconsin we the 
industries listed is 930,382,000 feet, board measure, and is valued at 
the plant at $20,293,084. It is to be noted that tes exactly one- 
third of this wood is used by the pulp mills of the State 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Ohair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, it was with the deepest inter- 
est that I listened on Tuesday to the splendid address of the 
very able and affable chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
[Mr. Lever], in which he discussed the most important items in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill now before this Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and in which he 
outlined a promised program of legislation in the interest of 
the farmers of this country to be enacted by this Congress. 

With the most profound sincerity, and with all my heart, I 
hope and trust that every one of these beautiful pictured prom- 
ises of legislation, long needed by the 6,500,000 farmers of this 


2 D 
BRE T e D 


1 $1,252,434, $9.94 per ton e of Commerce, Tan Barks and 
Kamis Extract, 1909, 
t. of Commerce, Tight ¢ Cooperago 


tock, 1911, pp. 5 and 


Commerce, Slack Cooperage 
"Shook, 1911, pp. S and 9. y 


1 $108,540, $0.18 per Sc. 
1 $188°005; $6.10 Per N L 


U. S. Dept. of 401 Forest Service 
Circular 181, p. 6. 


With the exception of lumber, lath and shingles, the values used for estimating are for 1909. 


Nation, will be written on our statute books ere this session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress adjourns. Every aid that I can 
give or render here will be to the end of such accomplishment. 

With no captious desire to criticize, but having in mind that 
there is a wide difference between promises and fulfillments in 
the business world and sometimes even in the American Con- 
gress, and being most deeply interested in what I deem one of 
the most important, if not the most important, subject of legisla- 
tion that should be considered by this Congress, I desire to 
briefly again call the attention of the membership of the House, 
and particularly the attention of those from agrarian districts, 
to the grave danger that this Congress may not give fair and 
full consideration to rural-credit legislation, and on this account 
may fail to enact any law for a Federal rural-credits system. 

The State which I have the honor in part to represent has for 
its chief industry agriculture. During the year last past it 
produced in spring wheat alone 145,000,000 bushels—consider- 
ably more than one-third of all the spring wheat raised in the 
United States. The value of the farm products produced in 1915 
amounted to more than $400 for each man, woman, and child 
in our State. It is a wonderfully rapidly developing State, as can 
be understood by the fact that 35 years ago the wheat production 
in the State amounted to less than 2,000,000 bushels. The total 
of all its bank deposits three decades ago amounted to less than 
$1,000,000, whereas to-day the deposits amount to more than 
$100,000,000. Having grown to manhood on a farm in the State, 
and having experienced all the difficult and distressing con- 
ditions with which the ordinary western farmer has to contend, 
I have given close attention for several years to the needs and 
demands for better rural-credit conditions in this country. 

As the farmers of North Dakota are now, and have been for 
many years, paying highly exorbitant interest rates for the 
money and credit necessary to carry on their business, they, 
too—each one of them—haye been interested in the work that 
has already been done toward securing the establishment of a 
national system of rural credit in this country. 

It is generally conceded that the most important act of con- 
structive legislation passed by the Sixty-third Congress was the 
Federal reserve act. For many years prior to the passage and 
approval of this act in December, 1913, it was well understood 
and recognized by students of finance and by the public that 
our banking and currency systems were weak, faulty, and wholly 
inadequate to meet the rapidly growing needs of the manufac- 
turing, mining, transportation, and commercial interests of the 
country. The placing of the Federal reserve act upon our statute 
books has brought about a marvelous improvement in our bank- 
ing system and in our currency system and has added wonderful 
strength and stability to all our institutions of trade and com- 
merce. 

While the banking and currency systems provided for by the 
Federal reserve act well meets the needs for credit of those en- 

gaged in manufacturing and commerce—those who require 
credits but for short and definite periods of time—it entirely 
fails to meet the needs of the great majority of the 6,500,000 
farmers of the Nation, who, in the purchase and improvement of 
their farm property and in the production and harvesting of 
their crops, must have credits for much longer and more uncer- 
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tain periods of time and on a different class of security than is 
looked upon with favor by our present commercial banking 
system. 

It has long heen recognized in European countries that the 
commercial banking systems do not properly take care of agri- 
cultural credit. To-day nearly every great nation of the world 
has provided a separate rural-credit system apart from its com- 
mercial banking system to meet the needs of agricultural credit. 
This Nation has a most important duty yet to perform in this 
respect, both to itself and to the farmers of the Nation. 

The movement for the adoption of a Federal rural-credit sys- 
tem for this country has been actively before the country dur- 
ing the past 10 years. President Taft on several occasions dur- 
ing his administration called attention to the necessity of some 
system to better provide for credits needed by those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits in this country. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I understand the gentleman to say that 
this legislation has been demanded for 10 years. Has it not been 
demanded for about 30 years? 

Mr. NORTON. It has been considered more during the last 
10 years than during any other period of our history, but it 
has been discussed more or less during the last 30 or 40 years in 
this country. As the gentleman knows, this country is to-day 
nearly a century behind some of the European countries in 
legislation on this subject. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I merely wanted to ask the gentleman 
that question. He said 10 years, and I thought it was consider- 
ably longer. 

Mr. NORTON. In the last session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress it was provided that a commission should be appointed to 
visit European countries, study the various rural-credit sys- 
tems there, and report to Congress. This commission, known as 
the United States Commission on Agricultural Cooperation and 
Rural Credit in Europe, was duly appointed, and made a wide 
study of rural credit conditions in European countries during the 
summer of 1913. On the return of the members of the com- 
mission who visited Europe a very complete and most valuable 
report of their observations was made to the first session of the 
Sixty-third Congress. 

The Democratic, the Republican, and the National Progressive 
Parties recognized in their party platforms of 1912 the impor- 
tance of rural-credit legislation for this country. 

The Democratic Party, in its platform of 1912, made this 
promise to the farmers of the country: 


Of equal importance with the 8 of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recom- 
mend that an investigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign 
countries be made, so that it any. be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the Uni States; 
and we also favor legislation permitting national banks to loan a rea- 
sonable proportion of their funds on real-estate security. We recognize 
the value of vocational education, and urge Federal appropriations for 
such training and extension teaching in agriculture in cooperation with 
the several States. 

The Republican Party, in its platform adopted at Chicago on 
June 22, 1912, says on this subject: 

It is of great importance to the social and economic welfare of the 
country that its farmers have facilities for borrowing easily and cheaply 
the money they need to increase the productivity of their land. It is 
as necessary that financial machinery be provided to supply the demands 
of farmers for credit as it is that the king and currency systems 
be reformed in the interest of general business. Therefore we recom- 
mend and urge an authoritative investigation of agricultural credit 
societies and co: tions in other countries and the of State 
and Federal laws for the establishment and capable supervision of 
organizations having for their purpose the loaning of funds to farmers. 

The national Progressive Party made these promises on this 


subject in its platform adopted in Chicago on August 7, 1912: 


lish 
the benefits of 
9 better farm- 

President Wilson, alive to the demand that was being made 
by the farmers throughout the country for a lower rate of 
interest for farm credits, devoted a considerable part of the 
message he delivered to the joint session of the House and 
Senate on December 21, 1913, at the beginning of the second 
session of the Sixty-third Congress to this subject. Speaking 
to the Members of the House and Senate, he said: 


In pursuance of my constitutional duty to give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, I take the liberty of addressing you 


on several matters which ou 


t, as it seems to me, particularly engage 
the attention of your honorable bodies, as of all who study the welfare 


and progress of Nation. 


Then, after stating the situation in Mexico and his views as 
to Victoriano Huerta, and after commenting on the bill for the 
Federal reserve act then before the Congress, he continued: 


I present to you, in addition, the t necessity that special 
sion made also for facilitating e credits needed by the 
—.— of the country. The pending 3 bill does the farmers 
a great service. It per them upon an equal footing with other busi- 
ness men and masters of enterprise, as it should; and upon its 
they will find themselves quit of many of the difficulties which 

D 558 Reapers in the Pose Bs out piept Sarment; gs Ke wage A ask 
an ou ven no vilege, such as extending to them 
e Government Banif. What they need and should 
lation which will make their own abundant and sub- 


to pass 
behind the other activities of the country 
ou how fundamental to 
Our thoughts may 


ha 
industr, 
in its 


into disrepair, And d upon the same 
footing with the forester and the miner in the market of credit. He is 
the servant of the seasons. 
rocesses. He may give 


are sold. And the agraar fae 
ee office or as ly as it might be on the counter of the 

Nearly four years have passed since the party now in full con- 
trol of the legislative and executive branches of the Government 
declared that the question of financing the farmer was of “ equal 
importance with currency reform.” The interest df those en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits was taken care of by the Federal 
reserve act passed nearly two and one-half years ago. Since then 
Congress has been in session from December 23, 1913, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1914, and from December, 1914, to March 4, 1915, and - 
from December 7, 1915, to this date—more than 20 months in 
all—and still nothing final has been done to provide a proper and 
adequate system for financing the farmer. 

Gentlemen of the House who have followed this subject closely 
will recall that two years ago at about this time of the year it 
was stated by different members of the Democratic side that 
Representative Unperwoop, then the floor leader of your party, 
had agreed to permit one of the rural-credit bills before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to be reported out and to 
be taken up for consideration in the House. This promise, if 
made, was not kept. : 

The long summer months of 1914 dragged on, but every effort 
to bring the question of rural credits on the floor of the House 
was turned aside by the powers in control of the majority of the 
House, 

The real friends of rural-credit legislation in the House were 
again, at the beginning of the third session of the Sixty-third 
Congress, in December, 1914, encouraged to believe that during 
the session a rural-credit bill would be reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee and would be taken up in the House 
and fairly considered. This was, as you know, not permitted by 
those in control of the House. But what really took place? In the 
closing days of the session a combination of the rural-credit bills 
advocated by Representative Bulkley and Representative Moss 
was by action of the House added as an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. The Members in the Hcuse opposed 
to any rural-credit legislation and those supporting President 
Wilson in his opposition to Federal rural-credit legislation em- 
bracing the principle of Government aid for the system combined 
forces and succeeded in having the Agricultural bill, with the 
amendment for rural-credit legislation sent to a conference com- 
mittee of the House and Senate. 

The conferees, as they were expected to do, quickly and skill- 
fully gave the coup de mort to the amendment for a rural-credit 
system and brought in as a substitute a provision for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of the House and Senate to 
investigate the subject of rural credit and report to Congress 
not later than January 1, 1916, a bill or bills for the establish- 
ment of a system of rural credits adapted to American needs 
and conditions. This committee made its report on January 4, 
1916, in which it proposed a bill for a system of land-mortgage 
credits. No report has as yet been made by the joint committee 
on the subject of personal rural credit. 

The report and recommendations of the joint committee of 
the House and Senate on land-mortgage credits was, on Janu- 
ary 4, referred to the Banking and Currency Committee and 
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on the same day Representative Moss introduced in the House 
his bill (H. R. 6383), which was the legislation recommended by 
the joint committee, and Senator Hortis introduced the same 
bill in the Senate, being S. 2986. 

Since January 4 the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has from time to time considered the rural-credit bills 
that have been referred to it, and while I understand on the best 
of authority that a majority of the committee have decided to 
report out the bill introduced by Representative Moss, no report 
has yet been made to the House. 

I can conceive of no good reason why if it is the honest inten- 
tion of the majority in the House to enact a really helpful and 
practical system of rural credit for the farmers of this country 
that one of the bills referred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has not long before this been reported to the House. 

On February 9 I introduced this House resolution No. 135: 


{In the House of Representatives Feb. 9, 1916.] 


Mr. Nourox submitted the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed. 

Whereas a joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
by a provision in the Agricultural appropriation bill approved March 
4, 1915, was constituted, charged with the duty of preparing a report 
to the Sixty-fourth Congress on or before January 1, 1916, a bill or 
bills providing for the establishment of a system of rural credits 
adopted to American needs and conditions; and 

Whereas the said joint committee of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives so constituted and authorized made to the House on 
January 4, 1916, and in said report recommended a bill for land- 
mortgage loans; and 

Whereas the report and recommendations of said joint committee on 
rural credits was, on January 4, 1916, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; and 

Whereas the bill, U. R. 6838, introduced in the House on 8 
1916, and which was referred to the Committee on Banking and r- 
rency- on said date, embraces the recommendations of said joint com- 
mittee on rural credits; and 

Whereas the Banking cnd Currency Committee has had before it for 
consideration since December 6, 1915, the bill (H. R. 391) providing 
for the establishment of a farm-credit bureau to reduce the interest 
on farm mortgages and to encourage agriculture and the ownership 
of farm homes; and 

Whereas the great need for the immediate enactment of legislation 
providing for a rural-credits system in the United States is generally 
recognized : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Banking and 8 Committee be 
from further consideration of the bills H. R. 391 and II. R. 6838 and the 
report of the joint committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives on rural credits, and that the bills H. R. 391 and II. R. 6838 be 
placed upon the Union Calendar of the House and be given a privileged 
status In the House under the rules of the House 
calling attention to the failure of the Banking and Currency 
Committee to report to the House any of the bills introduced 
on the subject of rural credits and proposing that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 6838, introduced on January 4 by Repre- 
sentative Moss and the bill II. R. 391 which I introduced on 
this subject on December 7. 

It discourages one and makes one grow sick at heart to observe 
with what indifference this great needed legislation is treated 
by the recognized leaders of the Congress and by this adminis- 
tration, Men who might ordinarily be expected to give assist- 
ance to this legislation oppose it and seem unmindful of the fact 
that the agricultural industry is vastly more important to the 
welfare of this country than any other industry. 

As I read history, and as I study the causes of the rise and 
fall of nations, I am impressed with the fact that there is no 
subject of legislation more important for this Congress to con- 
sider or for any legislative body to consider than legislation 
which will assist in making life on the farm and in the country 
more profitable and more attractive and which will in the present 
and in future generations turn the strongest current of popula- 
tion to the country rather than to the city. 

To my mind, one of the most dangerous tendencies of our 
social and economic systems, as disclosed by the last census 
taken in this United States, in 1910, was the fact that the 
population in our cities was increasing at a much more rapid 
rate than the population in our rural communities. The stabil- 
ity of our Government, the perpetuity of its free institutions, 
and the health, happiness, and morality of our people will be 
better assured if a reversal of this trend of our population is 
brought about. Everyone knows. that it is in the cities where 
crimes are bred and fostered and where the very hotbeds of 
immorality exist. It is out in the smaller cities and the free 
air and sunshine of the country that patriotism and good cit- 
izenship expand and reach their highest development. 

The time has struck in this country when the actual necessi- 
ties of the case make it imperative that we do something here 


and now to prevent a decreasing rural population in this 


country. 
We marvel at the wonderful national strength and power that 
Germany has demonstrated to the world during the past few 


years, but at the same time let us not forget, as Mr. David 
Lubin has aptly said: 

The great strength of the German Empire does not come from the 
“ goose step” of her soldiers nor from her Krupp guns; it comes as a 
direct and an indirect result of her Landwirt: tsrat system for the 
scientific distribution of her agricultural products, of the food products 
of Germany, all of which is reenforced by her effective and efficient 
rural-credit system, 

Thus far in this Congress nothing has been done to better 
agricultural conditions in this country. On the other hand, the 
majority of this House has found time to pass a Post Office 
appropriation bill, giving increased salaries to many already 
well paid city Government employees; it has added an amend- 
ment to the Post Office appropriation bill, hamstringing the 
Parcel Post System in its service to rural communities; it has 
followed the cry of the Washington newspapers and has decided 
against requiring clerks in the Government service in Wash- 
ington to work eight hours a day, and has decided that seven 
and a half hours a day is all the length of time that shall be 
required for a day’s work for a clerk in the Government service 
in Washington; and it is now being proposed to soon take up 
the time of the House with the consideration of a bill to pension 
all clerks and other employees of. the Government service who 
have been in the service 30 or more years. 

Again let me say that I hope the promises for legislation 
in the interest of the farmers of the Nation as pictured by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] may be fulfilled 
by this Congress. But, in the light of what has already been 
done in this Congress, the old excuse that there has not been 
time to consider rural-credit legislation will not be accepted and 
should not be accepted. 


During this Congress I have from time to time made inquiry 
of members of the Banking and Currency Committee as to 
when one of the rural-credit bills before this committee would 
be reported to the House and have urged the importance of 
taking this subject of legislation up in the House early in the 
session. I do not believe I am betraying any confidences when 
I say that one of the most prominent Democratic members of 
the committee assured me several weeks ago that an agreement 
had been reached as to when rural-credit legislation would be 
taken up, and the leader of the majority of the House, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn], had promised 
him that the rural-credit bill favored by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would be permitted to be called up some time 
in March—that is, last month. That time has long since 
passed. ‘No rural-credit bill has been called up in the House, 
and none has even been reported to the House by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

I know something of the character of the bill that it is gener- 
ally understood has been agreed upon to be reported by the 
committee, and, although I listened to the explanation given 
a few days ago by the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I 
ean not find any good reason why a bill should not have been 
reported before this time, so that both the report and the bill 
might be carefully studied by all Members of the House. I 
trust that all friends, the real friends, of rural credit legisla- 
tion will use their efforts to have one of the bills now before 
the Banking and Currency Committee reported out and taken 
up in the House for consideration without further delay. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman have in mind the bill 
reported by the other body at the other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I have in mind the bill that has been 
reported to the Senate. I am well acquainted with its pro- 
visions; but it has not been considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and I believe that unless we take up within a very short 
time in this House one of the bills that has been introduced 
on this subject and consider it and pass it in some reasonably 
good form this Congress will not enact any rural-credit legisla- 
tion. We can not reasonably expect that anything will be done 
with a great subject of this kind during the short session of 
Congress to be held beginning next December. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to inquire of the gentleman what 
is the urgent need of passing the bill?. What has the gentleman 
in mind? Is it the soft berths provided for at the public crib? 

Mr. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman I have in mind 
the highest welfare of my country and the urgent and distress- 
ing needs of a large majority of the 6,500,000 farmers of this 
country. [Applause.] I have in mind the fact that to-day the 
farmers of this country are paying an annual rate of about 83 
per cent interest on $6,000,000,000 of farm mortgages and per- 
sonal credits. I have in mind that this is a highly exorbitant 
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rate of interest, that can be reduced one-half by a sound rural- 
credit system. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
question? 

Mr. NORTON. I shall be pleased to if the gentleman will 
permit me to complete my reply to his first interrogatory. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. I have in mind that the farming industry is 
the most important industry in this country. I have in mind 
that the value of farm property in these United States exceeds 
$40,000,000,000, and I have in mind that the valuation of rail- 
road property in the United States is about $16,000,000,000, and 
on a funded debt of about $10,000,000,000 the railroads are pay- 
ing interest at the rate of from 3 to 4 per cent, while the farmers 
of the country on their debt of $6,000,000,000 are paying more 
than twice this rate. I have in mind that while I do not approve 
of the general principles of the bill that has been reported to 
the Senate, or of the bill that is proposed to be reportec to this 
House by the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, 
I do believe that, with all their defects, if either of those bills 
was passed it would result in its operation in reducing the in- 
terest rate that farmers are now paying on 53,000, 000,000 of 
farm-mortgage loans at least 24 per cent. This would mean a 
yearly saving to the farmers of the country of $75,000,000. This 
legislation would give us something from which to work. It 
would be a long step in advance of having no legislation at all 
or the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman one more minute for 
the purpose of asking him this question: In the gentleman’s 
opinion does the bill referred to supply the need? 

Mr. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman that the bill in 
the form in which I understand it is to be reported to the House 
does not. Nevertheless, I want this House to consider and take 
action upon some rural-credit bill. We can do nothing with 
this subject unless the Banking and Currency Committee or the 
Rules Committee brings before the House a bill pertaining to 
the subject of rural credits. It wrings my very heart as I think 
of the heavy and unjust interest burdens that are borne by thou- 
sands of honest, hard-working American farmers. I make this 
appeal to you, gentlemen, because I know and have felt their 
needs. This Congress will have failed in one of its highest 
duties to the country if it does not enact legislation for a rural- 
credit system. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. GUERNSEY]. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the agri- 

cultural subjects which are dealt with by this bill, as I repre- 
sent a very large agricultural district. One county in my dis- 
trict probably raises more Irish potatoes than any other county 
in the United States. But this bill deals with other subjects 
besides agriculture, It deals with forestry subjects; and in that 
connection I wish to call the attention of the House to some 
phases of the legislation now pending. 
Inu ͤ 1911 the Congress of the United States committed the 
Federal Government to a wise policy—that of establishing na- 
tional forest reserves in the East. The policy was inaugurated 
after years of effort, and was upheld by a powerful public 
sentiment among the great population of the Eastern States, 
So important was it that means should be taken to preserve 
and increase the remnant of the once vast forests of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard in order to continue and maintain the flow of the 
rivers that industry dependent upon them should not cease and 
publie health should not suffer, that it was not believed that 
the policy once adopted would ever be abandoned by Congress. 
Nevertheless, I haye examined the provisions of the appropria- 
tion bill now pending before the House in vain for provisions 
to continue the acquisition of forest-reserve lands in the Eastern 
States, although the bill provides many millions of dollars for 
forest reserves and national forests in the West and even in 
far-away Alaska, far from the great eastern centers of popu- 
lation that contribute through taxation toward the millions 
herein appropriated for western purposes. 

I do not question the wisdom of a dollar of the large sums 
set aside for these western forest lands. The expenditures, in 
my opinion, are fully justified. This is a great country, with a 
future that no man can foretell, but I do most emphatically 
question the desertion of eastern forest projects, which by the 
report of the National Forest Reservation Commission up to the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, represent 1,030,466 
acres that had been approved for purchase and surveys com- 
pleted. Of this amount 770,692 acres had been fully examined 
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Will the gentleman permit just one more 


as to title, and title to 348.275 acres had been acquired by 
the United States. All lands up to June 30, 1915, that had 
been approved for purchase, including those that had been ac- 
quired, amounted to 1,317,551 acres. 

Obviously, large sums expended in examination of surveys 
and title examination will be lost to the Government by the 
abandonment of these projects now. The expenditure of the 
Government for surveys, appraisals, and title examinations up 
to June 30, 1915, amounted to $743,112.60, or 56 cents per 
acre. In addition to the cost of the preliminary steps, $6,885,- 
901.30 had been spent in payment of lands, This was at the 
average cost of $5.22 per acre. 

Briefly I will call attention to the location of the eastern 
forest-reserve lands purchased or contemplated for purchase. 
In the State of Georgia 96,977 acres had been approved for pur- 
chase up to June 30, 1915, and of 35,174 acres the title had been 
acquired. 

In the State of North Carolina 269,883 acres had been ap- 
proved for purchase and 69,507 acres acquired. 

In the State of South Carolina 23,064 acres had been approved 
but none acquired. s 

In the State of Tennessee 267,843 acres had been approved 
and 72,930 acres acquired. 

In the State of Virginia 294,540 acres had been approved and 
46,409 acres acquired. 

In the State of West Virginia 1,317,551 acres had been ap- 
proved and 848,275 acres acquired. 

In the State of New Hampshire 256,467 acres had been ap- 
proved for purchase and 106,112 acres acquired. 

In the western part of the State of Maine, on the watershed 
of the Androscoggin, something over 81,000 acres had been desig- 
nated for examination by the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission. 

THREE MILLION UNUSED, 


Failure of Congress to provide money to continue these na- 
tional undertakings in the East can hardly be excused on the 
ground of other pressing national demands, as Congress at least 
should make available by reappropriation the $3,000,000 in the 
Treasury which were set aside for this work, but which has 
never been drawn, for this reason: Under the act of Congress 
of March 1, 1911, $1,000,000 were set aside for eastern forest 
reserves for the fiscal year that began June 30, 1910, and 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1911, but those years passed before 
the commission was ready to call upon the Treasury for the 
money, owing to the careful and conservative manner in which 
the commission was proceeding in acquiring lands. As a result 
the $3,000,000 reverted to the Treasury. 

The refusal of Congress to make ayailable this money that 
had been previously appropriated amounts to a repudiation of 
governmental obligations that Congress entered into with the 
people in 1911. 

I want to say here that I have every reason to believe that 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
as well as many of the members of that committee, believe 
that Congress is in honor bound to keep those obligations, and 
are not in any way in sympathy with the discontinuance of 
Government eastern forestry undertakings. 

EARLIER FOLLY, 


The people in the Eastern States, which is the older settled 
part of the United States, have been taught by hard experience 
what the destruction of our forests mean, and to-day they- 
look back in amazement and in deep regret upon the short- 
sighted folly of the earlier authorities of those States who 
disposed of State holdings in immensely yaluable virgin tim- 
berlands to the speculators of the earlier days at prices as low 
as a shilling an acre and, in some instances, at even a lower 
figure. The authorities in those days seemed to consider it a 
wise policy to get rid of the “ woods” as fast as possible. 

The only justification that I have heard advanced for the 
discontinuance of the eastern forest policy, inaugurated in 1911, 
is that it comes within the administration’s order to cut all 
expenditures; but is this the place in which to make a cut? I 
believe not. Millions are being appropriated by this House 
weekly for objects that begin to disappear from the start. 
Forest-reserve purchases begin to increase from the start. 
Ten years ago, when the agitation was first started, lands 
could have been acquired at from one-third to one-half what 
they can be purchased for to-day. The lands that have been 
acquired would cost more to-day and still more to-morrow. 
Timberland values are increasing in this country constantly, 
and will continue to increase as the forests are reduced by the 
saw and the ax in responding to the ever-increasing demands 
upon them. 
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The chief justification for the passage of the $40,000,000 
river and harbor bill by this House within a few days was 
that it took care of projects that are under way. The eastern 
forest-reserve lands are projects that are under way. Evi- 
dences of that fact are found in the report of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, 1915, House Document No. 130, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

The commission states in this report that from two to three 
times the amount of forest lands already approved for pur- 
chase should be acquired before the undertaking is complete. 
They place the maximum amount to be acquired in the eastern 
forest reserves at a little under 4,000,000 acres, while the 
amount approved for purchase to date is a little over 1,300,000 
acres, and their judgment is borne out by hundreds of men with 
expert knowledge of the situation backed up by the opinion of 
those interested in the movement that brought the matter be- 
fore Congress. 

RETURN TO THE TREASURY. 

The creation of eastern forest reserves is not a new matter. 
The demand for them started more than 10 years age and the 
movement has been on the increase since. Unlike some other 
undertakings of the Government, every dollar invested in east- 
ern forest lands will increase in value and be returned to the 

, all in addition to the chief purposes of the under- 
taking, and, what is more, the States in which these Iands are 
acquired will not in the end lose through being deprived of 
taxable property, for the reason that under the Weeks law they 
receive 35 per cent of the net income derived from the lands. 
The wisdom of the policy can not be questioned. 

EUROPEAN NATIONS, 

European nations have long protected their forests by regu- 
lating the cut and by other methods conserve timber growth 
in the interest of their people. Not only have they conserved 
their forest lands, but they have gone to great expense in re- 
foresting large areas. 

Every country and every nation that has failed to care and 
maintain its forests has been impoverished through such fail- 
ure. The millions of Europe, after centuries of experience, 
recognize the importance of protecting the forests as a method 
of regulating stream flow, and on the regulation of stream flow 
the value of our water powers is dependent. Each passing 
year will find us more and more dependent upon water power. 
Each year we are reducing our available supply of fuel found 
within this old earth. 

We are encroaching on the stores of coal and exhausting the 
reservoirs of oil, bringing us nearer to the day when we shall 
have to look to water power for heat as well as lighting and 
propelling force. 

If this Congress passes into history with a record of having 
abandoned the policy of acquiring national forest reserve lands 
in the East out of the fast-disappearing remnant of such lands, 
it should and will bring down upon it the everlasting condemna- 
tion of the generations yet to come. 

I will insert at this point in my remarks an extract from the 
annual report of the National Forest Reservation Commission 
for 1915, above referred to, as follows: 


The wisdom of the Government's a a — and administering ex- 
tensive bodies of forest land at the waters of the great navigable 
rivers has me entirely clear. Far-reaching good will result in safe- 
guarding the s erratic flow and in pro the water- 
sheds from destructive erosion, to which they are subject w unwisely 
cleared. A basis will be afforded for permanent industries in regions 
which otherwise are in danger of ceasing to be ctive and of becom- 
ing 55 to the navigable rivers and to communities situated 
upon ž 

Phe — —— which were made have been sufficient to start the 
work and make very substantial progress. Thro the care exercised 
in making purchases the lands mired are so well situated for admin- 


good would be accomplished. But the program should not stop at this 
ru the commission does not look 
ditures through a long period of 


cov periods of five 
able annually and re 


require much time and expense to build up a naw 
way again the negotiations that would have to 
the cruises and examina 


the land situation which is now enab g purebases to go 
forward smoothly would be lost. From every point of view it is high 
desirable that appropriations continue without a break. 

It is again emphasized that the Congress establish this project upon 
the basis of an appropriation of $11,000,000. One million dollars appro- 


tive policy of making purchases only after full information had been 

in to each tract reasonable prices had obtained 

By so doing it established the work upon a sound but nearly all 
2,000, a ted for the year 1911 reverted to the 


tilized ought to be reappro- 


pria 
In the judgment of members of 
be 3 Peewee Ren steady, systematic way. Since 8883 
ap) tions ceased with the fiscal year 1915, it is recommended tha 

eee cane taken by. the Congress during the present session: to continue 
the ode, sage Sem at the rate of $2,000,000 per year from the fiscal year 
1917 to the fiscal year 1921, inclusive, and that it make all the appro- 
priations available until expended. 

In the discussion of forest reserves for the East I have made 
some reference to the national forests of the West. They num- 
ber 152 and include vast areas. They are administered in the 
public interest, The merchantable trees are cut according to 
scientific foresters. The smaller trees are conserved and allowed 
to grow until of proper size before being cut, and the forests are 
thereby perpetuated. 

NATIONAL PARKES, 

In addition to the national forests of the West, the Federal 
Government has set aside for the preservation of natural scenery, 
as well as conservation, great sections of wild country as national 
parks. I will mention them in the order of their erection. 

In 1832 in Arkansas a national park was established which in- 
cluded 46 hot springs, covering an area of 13 square miles. 

In 1872 the Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming, the 
greatest of all our national parks, was established, and contains 
8,348 square miles, and it is said to contain more geysers than 
all the rest of the world together. Petrified forests, the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, lakes and and a vast wilder- 
ness, which forms a retreat for the wild life of the country, 
which swarms with elk, moose, deer, antelopes, and bison, as well 
as birds and fowls of the air. In this place of safety for wild 
life all live together in harmony with nature and with man with- 
out fear of being disturbed or injured, demonstrating that wild 
animal life is dangerous only when pursued by man as game or 
an enemy. t 

In 1890 the national park of the Yosemite in California came 
into existence, and it ineludes the remarkable Yosemite Valley, 
which is described as a crack in granite mountains 7 miles long 
and less than a mile wide. Some of its snow-topped mountains 
rise to a height of 24 miles. 

In 1890 the Sequoia National Park was erected, and contains 
237 square miles, and it also contains the greatest trees in the 
world, thousands of years old, many of them reaching to a height 
of nearly 300 feet. 

The same year the General Grant National Park, in the State 
of California, was established. It contains 4 square miles, but, 
with the park previously mentioned, is said to contain 12,000 
monster trees more than 10 feet in diameter. 

In 1892 the Casa Grande Ruin of Arizona, containing pre- 
historic Indian ruins, was set aside as a national park. 

Next there came into existence, in 1899, in the State of Wash- 
ington, Mount Rainier Park, with an area of 324 square miles. 

In 1902 Crater Lake National Park, in southwestern Oregon, 
containing 245 square miles, was set aside. 

In 1903 and 1904, in South and North Dakota, two parks were 
set aside, called Wind Cave and Sullys Hill, respectively. 

In 1906 Mesa Verde Park, in Colorado, containing 77 square 
miles, was established by the Federal Government. 

In 1906, in Southern Oklahoma, the Platt National Park was 
brought into existence, and in 1910 the great Glacier Park, of 
Montana, containing 1,584 square miles, with more than 250 
glacier-fed lakes, was set aside. 

The latest park to be created in the West was in 1915, when 
the Rocky Mountain Park, in Colorado, containing 358 square 
miles, was established by Congress. 

These great parks and forest reserves, lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, are serving now, as they will continue to serve, 
purposes so useful that none will question their continuance so 
long as this Government stands; but their very number and the 
importance attached to them by our Government and the people 
as a whole adds emphasis to conditions that exist in that sec- 
tion of our country that lies east of the Mississippi River and 
within the bounds of which live two-thirds of the population of 
the Republic, a condition as to population that will always pre- 
vail 


The Atlantic seaboard will always be the most populous, as 
the commerce of the world will continue for all time on the 
Atlantic. 

East of the Mississippi River there is not a single national 
park that the millions in the Eastern States can visit and 
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enjoy—a condtion that ought not to be continued, and one that 
Congress can remedy. 
THE MOUNT KATAHDIN REGION, 


In a bill that I presented in the last Congress, and will reintro- 
duce in this, it is proposed that legislation be enacted to create 
a national forest reserve in the Mount Katahdin region in the 
Stute of Maine, to protect the stream flow of two of Maine's 
greatest rivers—the Kennebec and Penobscot—and in turn 
maintain great water powers, developed and undeveloped, 
which, if fully harnessed, would turn all the machinery of all 
the New England States; and out of the forest reserve acquired 
by the Federal Government that there be created a Mount 
Katahdin national park, as within this region there arises 
Maine’s greatest and most majestic mountain, standing by itself 
in a wonderfully wild country, presenting the most striking 
scene features of the East, the great Maine forest stretching 
away on every side as far as the eye can see, broken only by 
numberless enchanting lakes which feed swift-moving streams. 

It is in such a region that Mount Katahdin rears its towering 
peaks more than 5,000 feet above the sea. Around its north- 
erly base flows the Penobscot River on its way to the sea, and 
to the southwest of the mountain lies the largest lake in New 
England, Moosehead, the source of the Kennebec. 

In the region of Mount Katahdin there lies the greatest 
natural fish and game preserve in North America east of the 
Mississippi. This remarkable region is within easy access to 
the people of eastern United States. It may not contain cura- 
tive hot springs, but it has a life-giving atmosphere that has 
long acted as a magnet to the health and pleasure-seeking 
people of the Nation. It may not equal the Yellowstone in 
geysers, canyons, and petrified forests, but it has fascinating 
streams, deep gorges, and the fir and the pine. It may not pos- 
sess the world-famed beauty features of the Yosemite, but there 
are those who contend that it possesses features equally as 
attractive. 

The importance of Congress taking steps to save the Mount 
Katahdin region to the people of the United States can not 
be overstated. Once this forest is removed, an asset of great 
national value will be gone, probably for all time. 

The Mount Katahdin region as a national park would pro- 
vide a retreat for the wild life of the eastern section of our 
country, and would insure a place of safety where animal and 
bird life would propagate their species under natural condi- 
tions and insure the perpetuation of such life not only within 
the park but to the entire eastern country. 

As a national park it would not only benefit wild life in 
securing to it a place of freedom from the hunter's gun but man- 
kind as well. Thousands of our eastern citizens would like to 
go into the Maine woods and enjoy for a season out of door and 
camp life but for the fear of the hunter’s gun which seems to 
point with unerring aim when a human being is mistaken for 
game, . 2 

During the past 10 years 110 persons have been fatally shot 
in the hunting season, and 114 shot but not killed, according to 
the official figures of the commissioners of inland fisheries and 
game of Maine, which I will incorporate in detail below: 
MEMORANDUM OF HUNTING ACCIDENTS FOR THE Years 1900 ro 1915, 

INCLUSIVE 
1906. 

Two persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 

One person shot and killed; mistaken for bear. 

No record of nonfatal accidents this year. 

1907. 
1 persons accidentally shot and killed; none mistaken for deer 

No Secom of nonfatal accidents this year. 

1908. 

Two persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 

Ten persons accidentally shot and killed. 

No record of nonfatal accidents this year. 

1909. 

Four persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer, 

Two persons shot; mistaken for deer, not fatal. 

Nine persons accidentally shot and killed. 

Sixteen persons accidentally shot; not fatal. 

1910. 

Two persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 

Two persons shot; mistaken for deer, not fatal, 

Four persons accidentally shot and killed. 

Nine persons accidentally shot; not fatal. 

1911. 

Two persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 

Two persons shot; mistaken for deer, not fatal. 

Eleven persons shot accidentally and killed. 

Fourteen persons shot accidentally; not fatal. 

1912. 

Four persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 

Three persons shot; mistaken for deer; not fatal, 

Thirteen persons shot accidentally and killed. 

Ten persons shot accidentally ; not fatal. 
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1913. 


Five persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 
One person shot and killed; mistaken for a mink. 
Ten persons accidentally shot and killed. 
Fourteen persons accidentally shot; not fatal. 


1914. 
Six persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 
One person shot and killed; mistaken for a rabbit. 


Eight persons shot accidentally and killed. 
Twenty-three persons shot accidentally ; not fatal. 


1915. 

Six persons shot and killed; mistaken for deer. 

One person shot; mistaken for deer; not fatal. 

Six persons accidentally shot and killed. 

Eighteen persons accidentally shot; not fatal. 

In calling attention to the danger from the hunter's gun as a 
reason for setting aside a section of wild country as a national 
park that would be free from such danger, I am not speaking in 
the interest of Maine people alone, but in the interest of the 
people of all the Eastern States, as a multitude from these 
States go to Maine annually for recreation and health, which 
can only be obtained through the freedom and enjoyment of 
out-of-door life. 

The State of Maine for months in summer and fall, due to its 
exhilirating climate, inland lakes, forests, and its extended, 
picturesque coast has become the playground of the Nation. As 
our country develops the demand upon Maine as a place for 
recreation will rapidly increase, and the Nation may well con- 
sider that it has certain duties that it ought to fulfill to secure 
for the people the fullest enjoyment and advantages of this 
American Switzerland. 

A national park in the Mount Katahdin region would be a 
long step taken by the Federal Government to secure to the 
people for all time the advantages I have mentioned, and such 
a park once made accessible through the development of park 
roads and trails would, in my judgment, be visited and enjoyed 
annually by thousands of our citizens. 

The Legislature of Maine has memorialized Congress in the 
interest of this project. It has the indorsement of a very large 
number of organizations throughout New England. It has the 
most hearty support of the New England press, and, in addition, 
individuals not only in New England but in other Eastern 
States have expressed their enthusiastic support in favor of a 
Mount Katahdin National Park. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hamrrn, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


MONUMENT AT COWPENS BATTLE GROUND, S. C. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 9425) providing for the 
erection of a monument at Cowpens battle ground, Cherokee 
County, S. C., commemorative of Gen. Daniel Morgan and those 
who participated in the Battle of Cowpens on the 17th day of 
January, 1781, was by some mistake referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds instead of the Committee on 
the Library. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 3723. An act providing for the holding of terms of the dis- 
trict court for the southern division of the western district of 
the State of Washington at Aberdeen; and- 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in the 
State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, and 
to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned military 
reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” ap- 
proved October 1, 1890. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3723. An act providing for the holding of terms of the dis- 
trict court for the southern division of the western district of 
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the State of Washington at Aberdeen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in the 
State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, and 
to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned military 
reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” ap- 
proved October 1, 1890; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4399. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 3984. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
and 

S. 1424. An act incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution 
and enrolled bills: ; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to continue in effect the provi- 
sions of the act of March 9, 1906; 

H. R. 9923. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell, or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River; and 

II. R. 10139. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 


unnnimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow Friday, 
April 14, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several committees therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to which 
wus referred the bill (S. 36) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents for certain lands to the town of Du- 
chesne, Utah, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 587), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3764) to consolidate certain forest lands in the Florida 
National Forest, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 539), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. : 

Mr. OGLESBY, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12481) granting an extension of patent 
to the United Daughters of the Confederacy, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 538), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21), authorizing 
the city of Salida, Colo., to purchase certain public lands for 
public park purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 541), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof the 
bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accompanied by a 
report (No. 534); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. OGLESBY, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4889) to permanently renew patent No. 
21053, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 535); which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11286) for the issuance of a 
patent for certain Government land to Benjamin F. Robinson 
and John Dows, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 536); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, te which 
was referred the bill (S. 32) for the relief of William G, 
Williams, sr., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 540); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills were introduced and sever- 
ally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 14577) to amend para- 
graph 207 of the act approved October 3, 1913, entitled “An act 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 14578) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to extend the lease issued under the act of August 
23, 1912, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lease to the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Co. a 
tract of land in the Fort Keogh Military Reservation, in the 
State of Montana, and for a right of way thereto for the re- 
moval of gravel and ballast material”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills, were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers nnd sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 14579) granting a pen- 
sion to Arminda. J. Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14580) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella R. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14581) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Overman; to the ttee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14582) granting a pension to Allie Hicks, 
helpless child of Francis M. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 14583) granting a pen- 
sion to William W. Faunce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 14584) for the relief of the State 
of Georgia; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 14585) granting an increuse of 
pension to Mathias Regner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 14586) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Stoors; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 14587) granting a pension 
to Mildred F. Keiller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14588) authorizing the President 
fo appoint Archibald Grymes Hutchinson a first lieutenant of 
ee and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 14589) for the relief of 
Charles Tomkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 14590) granting a pension to 
Margaret F. La Blanc; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 14591) granting a pension 
to Hood Sikes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14592) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Danley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 14593) granting a pen- 
sion to Louis Coutier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14594) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Brant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14595) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizu H. Hector; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill 4H. R. 14596) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14597) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Sayler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 14598) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Deal: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14599) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive E. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 14600) granting a 
peusion to Dora E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14601) for 
ae relief of Mrs. Alice May Robinson; to the Committee on 

laims, 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 14602) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet E. Corbly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 14608) grauting an increase of 
pension to Charles E. Watts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14604) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Millan; to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 14605) granting an increase of pension to 
Allie M. Kirkwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 14606) granting an increase 
of pension to Augustus B. Tickner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14607) granting 


an increase of pension to F. M. Harris; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14608) granting a pension to Thomas P. 
Pope; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14609) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis H. Lake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. ER. 14610) granting a pension 
to Celestin Watkins; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 14611) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary M. Crosby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 14612) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Couch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14613) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Rodgers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14614) granting a pension to Mrs. A. M. 
Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: Petition of C. A. Wilson and other residents 
of Huntsville, Ala., asking that House bill 6468, to amend the 
postal laws, and also House bill 491, with the same title, or any 
other like measure, be not passed; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
13725, for relief of ‘Thomas Adams; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of New York Young Re- 
publican Club of New York City, in re coast fortifications; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of 451 people of Moorestown; St. Pauls Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of 992 people, of Altantic; Young Peo- 
ple’s Baptist Union of Florence, all in the State of New Jersey, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, memorial of New York Young Republican Clubs. of New 
York City, in re Clarke Philippine amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bridgeton, N. J., in re 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in re industrial efficiency; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in re dumping legislation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Memorial of Bedford Grange, No. 619, of 
Pennsylvania, on preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Bedford Grange, No. 619, of Pennsylvania, 
on postalizing the wires; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Altoona, Pa., opposing 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petition of H. E. Wendorf and 30 other 
citizens, of Lake Mills, Wis., protesting against the passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. : 

Also, petitions of 48 citizens of Portage, Wir., protesting 
against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Army and Navy 
Union of the United States of America, favoring raising salaries 
in classified civil service; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petition of W. J. O’Meura, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in re Army 
organization; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Fifth Avenue Association on National De 
fense, favoring adequate preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Illinois Publishing Co., in re foreign rela- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the national workmen's com- 
mittee on Jewish rights ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Southwestern Millers“ League, favoring 
adequate merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 


Also, memorial of New York Young Men's Republican Club, 
against Clarke amendment, relative to withdrawal of United 
States from Philippine Islands; to the Ccmmittee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Young Men's Republican Club, 
against the Hay bill and favoring a larger Army; to the Cc n- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of congregatioon of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Jersey City, N. J., favoring legislation 
to prohibit the exportation of alcoholic beverages to Afrien: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Mrs. Rose Harvey and other 
citizens of Alameda County, protesting against House bills 6468 
and 491; te the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Greenwood, Wis., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition ef Tuthill Spring Co., of Chicago, 
III., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. + 

Also, petition of citizens of Streator, III., against bills to 
amend postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. A 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Fifth Avenue Association 
on National Defense, in re preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. A 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of Rev. Puul Schwan and 14 
other Lutheran ministers of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against 
the enactment of House bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of J. Easton Me- 
Gowan, of Steubenville, Ohio, favoring naval program recom 
mended by naval board of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of Milford, Utah, favoring Federal censor- 
ship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Young People's Society of Christin? Endeavor 
of Milford, Utah, favoring prohibition in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of Overton T. 
Stephens and 13 citizens of Seattle, Wash., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 41 citizens of 
Vancouver, Wash., opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 41 citizens of Battle Ground, Wash., opposing 
House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 51 citizens of Battle Ground, Wash., opposing 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of J. L. Murphy and 25 other citizens 
of Hope, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of Young Men's Forum of 
Portland, Oreg., favoring Federal censorship of motion pictures ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolutions adopted by the Constant 
Workers’ Bible Class, Baptist Young People’s Society, the Help- 
ers’ Class, Women’s Baptist Missionary Society, Woman’s Chris- 

tian Temperance Union, and Men's Original Bible Class of the 
Baptist Church, all of Factoryville, Wyoming County, Pa., favor- 
ing national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of 135 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions of citizens of Lubec and Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Mount Vernon, Me., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Mount Vernon, Me., Methodist Episcopal 
Church, urging against preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 0 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petitions of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of California and First Free Baptist Christian 
Endeavor Society, o7 Boston, Mass., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petitions of 80 people of Reading and 40 
people of Reading, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of the International Council for 
Patriotic Service, against polygamy in the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Thomas W. Sanner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favor- 
ing House bill 13671, for the benefit of headquarters and quar- 
termasters’ clerks of the United States Army at large; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Fort Greene Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Brooklyn, N. X., favoring preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, favoring Ste- 
vens standard-price bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, 
Minn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of Camden (N. X.) Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, favoring the establish- 
ment of a national park on the Oriskany battle field; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Rome (N. X.) Chamber of Commerce, fa- 
voring a relocation of the proposed power site in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memoriat of Utica (N. X.) Chamber of Commerce and 
the Utica Automobile Association, favoring the creation of a 
national park on the battle field of Oriskany; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of various residents of Camden, N. Y., opposing 
legislation barring the use of the mails to certain publications; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorlal of the Rome (N. X.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring increased appropriations for the Consular Service; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Manton Baptist Church, of 
Johnston, R. I., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE; Petitions of sixth district of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Colorado; churches 
in Larimer, Washington, and El Paso Counties, Colo., in sup- 
port of pending prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, memorial of Progressive Rural League of Lincoln 
County, Colo., protesting against any weight limit on mailable 
parcels; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Karval aud Wezel, Colo., urging 
action on Federal farni-loan measures now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Methodist Baptist Union Con- 
gregation, of Osterville; Osterville Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union? of Osterville; and Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of New Bedford, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
favoring national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Major How Women’s Relief Corps, No. 96, 
Department of Massachusetts, by Carrie E. Elliott, its secretary, 
favoring passage of so-called Ashbrook widows’ pension bill, 
House bill 11707; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Special Aid Society for American Prepared- 
ness, Cohasset, Mass., by George W. Collier and four others, 
favoring adequate appropriations for increasing the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Special Aid Society for American Prepared- 
ness, Cohasset, Mass., by Benjamin F. Crane and 25 others, 
favoring adequate appropriations for increasing the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Special Aid Society for American Prepared- 
ness, Cohasset, Mass., by H. B. Pennell and 12 others, favoring 
adequate appropriations for increasing the Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Special Aid Society for American Prepared- 
ness, Cohasset, Mass., by Joseph St. John and 40 others, favor- 
ing adequate appropriations for increasing the Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petition of Brotherhood Bible 
Class of Kenmore and Congregational Church, of Atwater, 
Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Miller County, Ark., 
against preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and organizations of Miller 
County, Ark., fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of residents of Worcester, Mass., 
against bills to empower the Postmaster General to bar certain 
publications from the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE, 
Fray, April 14, 1916. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D.. offered the 
following prayer: . 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the permanency and change- 
lessness of Thy love and power and grace. Thou dost lead us 
by paths that we do not know. Thou dost sustain us through 
providences that we can not understand. In the midst of 
problems unsolved in each new day we come to the tasks of the 
day. We bless Thee that the changeless force of life is Thy 
changeless love and Thy changeless grace, and we lift our hearts 
to Thee that we may be sure that God is leading us on, and at 
every step of the way Thou art unfolding to us the riches of 
Thy grace in Christ Jesus. Hear us in this prayer. Fit our 
hearts and minds for the duties of this day. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 1916, when, on 
request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On April 11, 1916: 

S. 585. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisse- 
ton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United 
States; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district of 
New Jersey ; 

S. 3391. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the relict 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, 
or California,” approved March 4, 1913; 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe Townhip, 
Snyder County, Pa.; 
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S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns to construct a bridge across the 
west branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Mil- 
ton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West Milton, 
Union County, Pa.; 

S. 4190. An act authorizing the Yankton County Bridge Co., a 
corporation, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point between 
Yankton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr. ; 

S. 4671. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Cal.; and 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, René W. Pint6 y Wentworth, a citizen 
of Cuba. 

On April 12, 1916: 

S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead. 

On April 13, 1916: 

S. 5016. An act to authorize the reconstruction of an existing 
bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the State of 
Indiana. 

On April 14, 1916: 

S. 1048. An act for the relief of Warren E. Day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 5229) granting the consent of Congress to the county com- 
missioners of Warren County, Pa., to construct a bridge across 
the Allegheny River in the borough of Warren, county of War- 
ren, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to revise the tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 3, 1913, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Krrcurn, Mr. Rarxey, and Mr. ForpNey managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENEOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1424. An act incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; 

S. 3984. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4899. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in doubt about the 
unanimous-consent agreement. The Senate agreed that after 
the hour of 12 o’clock meridian of this day “no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, 
or more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto.” The Chair is inclined to think that the bill is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understood when ad- 
journment was had last evening that there were some matters 
which some Senators desired to bring up, but I am perfectly will- 
ing to go ahead with the bill. If there is any question about it, 
I would not want it interfered with as the unfinished business, 
and therefore I ask that House bill 12766 be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no desire about this 
matter, but that seems to the Chair to be a fair construction of 
the unanimous-consent agreement, although the Chair is not of 
the opinion that under the unanimous-consent agreement it is 
necessary to keep the bill all the while before the Senate until 
it is finally disposed of. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, The pending question is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry, 
and A suggest that the Senate proceed to dispose of that amend- 
men 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry. Is there no morning business to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was the opinion expressed by 
the Chair that the unanimous-consent agreement requires the 
Senate to proceed at 12 o’clock to-day to the consideration of 
House bill 12766. 


Mr. MYERS. The Recorn of yesterday’s proceedings says 
that “the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 14, 
1916, at 12 o’clock meridian.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MYERS. Is not that correct, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about that 
being what was done, but the Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Montana to the unanimous-consent agreement 
heretofore entered into, which, under the rules of the Senate, 
constitutes an order of the Senate, and can only be set aside 
on one day’s notice and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have taken a different 
view of the unanimous-consent agreement from that announced 
by the Chair. Inasmuch as the Chair states that clearly the 
unanimous-consent agreement does not contemplate keeping the 
bill before the Senate all the time, and inasmuch as we took an 
adjournment yesterday so that we could have a morning hour 
this morning, it seems to me the unanimous-consent agreement 
simply is that at 12 o’clock to-day no Senator shall speak more 
than 10 minutes, but that there is nothing in it to compel us to 
speak or to vote until the bill shall come before us two hours 
after the opening of the Senate. I am perfectly willing to take 
up the bill by unanimous consent if the Senate wants to do it, 
and I have no interest in the matter whatever, except that 
which I have taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no interest in this 
matter whatever. The view of the Chair is different from the 
view of the Senator from Connecticut. The unanimous-consent 
agreement is for the decision of the Senate as to what is meant 
by its own unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I is not object per- 
sonally to having a morning hour, unless it will in some way 
interfere with the unanimous-consent agreement. If the Chair 
has any doubt about that, I would prefer that the Senate 
would go ahead with the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a question as to whether 
the Chair has any doubt about it. It is a question what the 
Senate is going to do about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Could we not solve the question if 
we now by unanimous consent took up the unfinished business? 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of the 
unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
the unfinished business before the Senate. 

Tue Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. REED. ' The pending amendment is one relating to 
nitrates? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the amendment of the Sénator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to read into the RECORD a 
telegram which I received this morning. I will proceed to do so. 


It is as follows: 
{Telegram.] 
Great FALLS, MONT., April 13, 1916. 
Hon. HENRY L. MYE! 


RS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Gasoline wholesaling in Great Falls 274 cents; in 3 183 cents, 


according to reliable information. Consumers,” backed hewsba rs 
and public wg rg LO ae ndi t ever what seems rank injust Zug- 
est matter ving pRB g 


ngress, so that committee ha 
on under way may be informed. Can you suggest any course which we 
might follow to bring a remedy for this Lányi variance in price? Answer, 
Great FALLS COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

Mr. President, I will ask if an investigation of the unprece- 
dented rise in the price of gasoline and other products of oil ‘s 
being investigated by any committee of the Senate, general or 
special? Can the Chair inform me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no information on 
that subject. 

Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope, Mr. President, we may be able 
to proceed with the pending bill. There is an amendment pend- 
ing to be disposed of, and I think the discussion has about closed. 

Mr. MYERS. I have 10 minutes under the unanimous-consent 


agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no information on 
the subject about which the Senator from Montana inquired. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I ask that the telegram, which is in the 
nature of a petition, may lie on the table for future action. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
whether it will be possible, under the ruling of the Chair or the 
unanimous-consent agreement, for me to bring up the preamble 
and the resolution regarding gasoline that I introduced some 
days ago? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair decides that it will not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It will not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. All right; I will bide my time 
to bring it up. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask that a vote be had on the 
pending amendment to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SITE]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I understand the pending 
amendment is the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 
I want to say one word, Mr. President. It seems to me that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama de- 
stroys that part of the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina embraced on page 3, lines 12 to 16. My reason for 
feeling that way is this: The amendment to which I refer was 
to prevent the Government building a plant and operating it in 
conjunction with private properties or furnishing the money 
for n plant and then having it operated together with private 
parties, It is true the amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama provides for leasing, but that in itself destroys the pur- 
pose of the amendment I have heretofore referred to. 

I think we might just as well be perfectly frank with our- 
selves about the situation. The Smith bill is for Government 
control, Government operation. I shall vote for it because 1 
believe the making of nitric acid is a proper governmental 
function, as it is a constituent part of munitions of war. The 
Underwood amendment, if it is adopted, will provide for the 
Government furnishing the money and building a plant and 
then leasing it to private parties, and if that amendment is 
adopted I can not vote for the Smith bill. 

That amendment authorizes and directs the Secretary of War 
for the purpose of securing a suitable air-nitrogen process for 
the use of the Government to make contracts with the owners 
thereof. The evidence before the committee shows that the 
owners of those particular processes are the Cyanamide Co., 
and that through its interlocking directorates while it is not 
the owner, a company that it is associated with, the Muscle 
Shoals Hydro-Electric Co., is the owner of the power sites at 
Muscle Shoais, 

It seems to me that that is practically a direction to the 
Secretary of War te open negotiations for the use of particular 
processes, and I do not want him to be confined to any particular 
process or to recognize that those patents in themselves are 
valid. There are over a hundred patents of these processes, 
I understand, for the fixation of nitrogen from the air. It may 
be that new processes will be developed; it may be that our 
own Government can work out processes that may not be an 
infringement of these patents. 

That is another objection which occurs to me; but my main 
objection is that it destroys the principle which the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry placed in the bill, that these 
plants shall be constructed and operated by the Government 
for the benefit of all the people, and that is the principle I 
believe in and contend for as far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Iowa has clearly stated the effect of the amendment I offered. 
As far as his statement about the patents at Muscle Shoals 
is concerned, I do not concur with his views on that subject, 
because they have nothing to do with this transaction nor with 
this amendment ; but his statement with reference to the purpose 
of this amendment is clear. 

The amendment as offered by the Senator from South Carolina 
provides that the Government itself must own and operate this 
factory under all conditions and under all circumstances, If it 
is impossible for the Government to operate it, then the plant 
must lie idle. The amendment which I offer in reference to that 
portion of the amendment is very clear, and I have no desire 
not to have the Senate fully understand it; I concur with what 
the Sénator from Iowa said in reference to it. The purpose of 
my amendment is to give the Secretary of War, if he thinks it is 
ill advised to »perate the plant when it is lying idle and is not 
being used to make nitrates for powder, the opportunity to 
lease the power in that plant to somebody else and let them 
operate the plant, the Government make the interest. 

I can explain in detail what I mean in a more practical 
way. Suppose we build this hydroelectric plant and it will 
have 100,000 horsepower. That is what we are contemplat- 
ing. The Government is prepared to make powder for war, 
but after we have it completed our peace necessities require 
only 20,000 tons of concentrated nitric acid instead of 180,000 
tons. The Secretary of War will probably have from 80,000 


to 90,000 horsepower that he does not have to use for the 
peace possibilities of the plant that he is holding in reserve 
merely for war purposes, which may happen. ‘Then if you 
adopt the Smith bill without my amendment you drive the 
Secretary of War to the necessity of either letting that 80,000 
or 90,000 horsepower go to waste and not be utilizing it or 
you force him to go into the business of manufacturing nitrogen 
and selling it. But if the amendment which I offered prevails, 
then the Secretary of War, in his discretion—this amendment 
does not direct him—can use the power under the Smith amend- 
ment to manufacture nitrates by the Government and to sell 
them, or, if he desires to exercise the discretion, he can lease 
that additional horsepower to private persons, to be used until 
war necessities require him to take it back. This amendment 
will not allow him to make any lease to private parties that will 
prevent his calling the plant back to the Government at any 
time he may want it for governmental purposes; but it would 
leave him the discretion, if he wanted to exercise it, of allowing 
the Government to lease this hydroelectric power to somebody 
else that the Government might thereby make money. 

Of course, if you adopt the Smith amendment without put- 
ting in this power to lease—and there is nothing in the bill 
that would authorize it now—and if you reject the amendment 
I have offered, and you build this plant, the Government itself 
must either go to manufacturing nitrogen to sell to private indi- 
viduals outside of its Government requirements, or so much of 
the plant as is not needed for peace purposes must lie idle. 

I think you can safely leave it to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War to determine whether or not it is to the interest 
of the Government to manufacture nitric acid for peace pur- 
poses, and to use it for peace purposes, or whether it is more 
to the advantage of the Government to lease this additional 
5 to private enterprise to manufacture nitrie aeid and 
o se 2 

Of course, I want to be candid with the Senate. My amend- 
ment puts in a limitation as to whom the Secretary of War can 
lease the plant. It says he must lease to people who are going 
to use the power to make nitric acid to be converted into ferti- 
lizer. There are two great fields of consumption of nitric acid— 
one is the industrial field, the great manufacturing corporations 
of this country for manufacturing purposes; the other is the 
use of nitric acid for fertilizers that will ultimately go to the 
farm. I admit that my amendment seeks to secure the use of 
that power for the benefit of the agricultural classes of America. 
If you strike out the provision that it shall be sold for fertilizer, 
then the Secretary of War may sell it to manufacturers who are 
in the mining business or in any other business. If we are to 
have this idle power and it is going to be leased to somebody, 
there is a field in which it can be used for the manufacture 
of fertilizers. We are about to adopt a reorganization of the 


Army, and the agricultural classes of this country get no direct 


benefit from this bill. The men who manufacture munitions of 
war, the men who manufacture clothing, the men who supply the 
great necessities of the Government, get a direct benefit ou. of 
this bill, because the expenditures of the Government will go 
to them; but the agricultural classes get_no benefit. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just a moment, if the Senator will 
allow me to finish my sentence. The agricultural classes must 
pay their portion of the burden of carrying this Army; they 
must send their boys to make the recruits in this Army; and I 
think it is not any violation of any principle or doctrine, if this 
power is to be leased, for the Government of the United States 
to state in what direction the lease shall be made. It is for a 
very proper purpose; and I think if we are going to write this 
legislation it ought to be directed along that line. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator from Alabama think that 
it is a perfectly proper thing for the Government to manu- 
facture nitric acid for use in making powder? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; it is a war power. 

Mr. REED. And does he not think it would be beneficial 
for the Government to enter into that work? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. REED. If that be true, it must follow that the Govern- 
ment. can do this work as well or better than can a private 
manufacturer, does it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am not sure whether or not 
the Government can always do such work cheaper than it can 
be done by the private manufacturer; but I think it is wise as 
to some of these great supplies for the Government to keep its 
hands on their production. It is not always a question of the 
cheapest way to do things. 

Mr. REED. If it is true that the Government can and 
ought to build this great plant for the purpose of supplying 
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nitric acid with which to make powder, does it not almost 
necessarily follow that the Government can also so manage 
the plant that a surplus can be made as cheaply as it can be 
produced by private parties and without loss to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 10 minutes allotted to the 
Senator from Alabama under the unnnimous-consent sgree- 
ment have expired. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If the Senator from Missouri will take 
the floor in his own time, I should like to answer him. 

Mr. REED. I will let the Senator from Alabama answer in 
my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama the 
question I propounded a moment ago. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I may be permitted to answer, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly the Senator has that 
right, but the 10 minutes allotted to the Senator from Missouri 
are now going on.“ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not controvert what 
the Senator from Missouri says in reference to that question; 
I am not trying to decide it. I can see no objection whatever, 
however, to leaving it discretionary with the Secretary of War 
to determine as to what is the best interest of the Government, 
either to operate or to lease the surplus power in time of peace. 
For that reason I think the amendment is advisable. 

Of course the other reason why I insist on the amendment is 
that there is no power under the bill except by condemnation to 
nequire one of these processes; and if you acquire it by con- 
demnnation you could not use it for peace purposes, you could 
only use it for war purposes. 

Mr. REED, . Mr. President, I understand that in order to 
remove all diffienity in the matter of construction the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smirna] intends to make a modifica- 
tion of his amendment, including the word “ processes” therein, 
although I agree with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatrsH] 
that the general language of the amendment is sufficiently broad 
so that it will in all probability carry the right without any 
amendment. 

I do not agree that it is always wise to turn over to some 
depurtmental chief or to some Cabinet member the discretion 
to breathe the breath of life into our legislation or to destroy 
its effect. If I always knew who would be Secretary of War, 
and always knew that he would entertain the same opinion 
which I think the Senate entertains upon this bill, I should not 
object; but if seems to me that we are likely at some time in 
the future to be confronted with a situation where we have a 
Secretary of War who is wedded to the idea that. the Govern- 
ment should never engage in anything whatsoever except that 
which he may consider a purely governmental function. I do 
not think it is wise to vest so broad a discretion in the Secretary 
of War. In the second place, I think it is an error to claim 
that because a plant has a maximum capacity of 180,000 tons 
it must be always operated at that full capacity in order that a 
loss may not be incurred, beeause very few fuctories ever 
operate at their absolutely maximum power. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I sheuld like to say that if it is only a question of economy the 
Government could let its money lay idle; but if it has the surplus 
power, by the use of it, either by the Government or by lease, it 
could properly earn interest on the Government's money. 

Mr. REED. I answer that by concluding what I was saying, 
that no plant is ever run absolutely at its maximum except in 
cases of grent emergency. In the next place, I remark that if 
we can manufacture nitrates for the making of powder, and if 
we can do it more cheaply than it can be done by private indl- 
viduals—that is, so that the Government will receive it more 
cheaply than it would from private individuals—it seems to me 
it follows that we can manufacture a surplus cheaper than it 
will be furnished by private individuals; and, if that be true, 
why not let the agricultural distriets of our country have that 
benefit? 

I usuaily am in agreement with the Senator from Alabama, 
but I fear his amendment would imperil the utility of the 
pending proposal, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment originally proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 


Unverwoop], not the least attractive feature of which is the 
opportunity which it will offer for the use of the surplus energy, 
if there be any, of the plant it is proposed to construct for the 
manufacture of nitrates for agricultural and other practical 
purposes. I believe that where the Government has the power, 
which it undoubtedly has here, to expend money, and especially 
where, as here, a large sum of money is necessary for the pur- 
pose of constructing a plant for the production of something 
which is concededly essential to the national security in times 
of great national emergency, it necessarily carries with it the 
authority to use any surplus energy of power which it may 
thus have created for other legitimate purposes; and I very 
much prefer to pursue a direct course in regard to such matiers 
of legislation than an indirect one, such, for example, as that 
which we follow when we seek to endow private enterprise 
with the authority to construct power plants on the theory— 
which is virtually upon a pretense—that we are exercising a 
general power under the commerce clause of the Constitution to 
improve navigation, when everyone knows that the purposes of 
navigation are either fictional or entirely subservient to the 
main object of the legislation. 

Mr. President, why should not the Government utilize any 
property which it possesses? If it can sell, but does not care to 
do so; if it can lease, but is not able to do so upon advantageous 
terms, why can it not devote its own energy to the proper de- 
velopment and utilization of that property for the general good? 
I have in mind an instance, Mr. President, where the Govern- 
ment prevented by legislation from using for general commerce 
its system of transports plying between the Pacific coast and 
Manila. At this time of unprecedented demand for ocean car- 
ringe these transports should be devoted to the accommodation 
and development of our oriental commerce, and its earning 
power thus largely contributing to the payment of the public 
expenses, 

Those transports, Mr. President, as I am informed, have been 
running empty, or practically so, for some time. They can not 
be devoted to the purposes of general commerce because we 
have so enacted, Through the influence of the coastwise ship- 
ping trust they are prevented by law from so doing. 

In March, 1907, a rider to the Army appropriation bill pro- 
hibited the use of the appropriations therein made for the pay- 
ment of expenses in using the transports in any other than Gov- 
ernment service. We confined its activities to the transpor- 
tation of the Army and, of course, those commodities and equip- 
ment which are incidental to it. It is true that the coastwise 
trust, a few years later, with unprecedented generosity, per- 
mitted us to modify this provision by the act of March 3. 1911, 
so as to permit the carrying of general cargoes to the island 
of Guam, whose commerce is wholly negligible. The legislation 
is worse than farcical. 

The point is, Mr. President, this Government would possess 
the authority but for these restricted laws to use its trans- 
ports for purposes of general cargo, and our oriental commerce 
would be greatly benetited, the profit to the United States 
would be considerable, and, at the same time, there would be 
no interference whatever with legitimate business; on the con- 
trary, foreign commerce would be promoted. But with this 
legislution upon the statute books, it is impossible to utilize 
this great agency in commerce at all; that commerce is parn- 
lyzed for lack of ocean carriers, while these transports make 
their trips to and fro between San Francisco and Manila with- 
out carrying any general cargo and very little for any purposes. 
Instead of being permitted to carry freight, ballast, useless, 
worthless ballast, must be carried in order to navigate the boats 
at all. But the coastwise traffic must enjoy its monopoly undis- 
turbed. Shall we duplicate this situation by prohibiting nitro- 
gen production for agricultural purposes? 

Here we are confronted with a situation, Mr. President, 
which, in my judgment, absolutely requires the Government 
itself to erect a power plant and equip the structure for the 
manufacture of this greatly needed article. Legislation which 
is possible, by this Congress at least, with regard to the ultiliza- 
tion of water power is not such as will attract private capital. 
I do not think it can safely invest in the development of plants 
of this character under contemplated restrictions, nor am I 
at all hopeful, Mr. President, of nny legislation sufficiently 
liberal in that regard in the near future. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to yield to the Senator, but my 
time is limited. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not ask the Senator to yield. I thought 
the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will be through in just a moment. For 
this reason if for no other, Mr. President, if this emergency is 
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to be met and this commodity be manufactured it must be done 
through governmental agencies. 

Mr. President, let me say that it has been generally conceded 
by some of us that monopoly had encompassed practically every 
pursuit and every element of nature except the circumambient 
air. That was free because it could not be capitalized. But 
it is now proposed to deny to the Government of the United 
States and the people it represents authority to utilize the air 
in the manufacture of a commodity which is absolutely es- 
sential to the future, if not to the present, needs of this Re- 
public lest it should thereby deter private enterprise from em- 
barking upon this novel and attractive pursuit. Let us draw 
the line’ somewhere, even if it is between the solid earth and 
the atmosphere which surrounds it, between that which private 
combinations can absorb and that which the people can enjoy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama provides for making contracts with the 
owners of suitable air-nitrogen processes. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the owners of the patents. Mr. Wash- 
burn, whose connection with various companies I adverted to the 
other day, testified as follows on page 917 of the hearings before 
the Committee on Agriculture: 

The CHAIRMAN. That ts what I am trying to get at. Are these proc- 
esses available to the general public or are they controlled by one firm 
or set of men in this country? 

Mr. WASHBURN. They are controlled by one concern, under patents. 

On page 920: 

The CHatrmMax. Now, let me ask . one further question about this 

ss. Who controls this process this country—your company? 

Mr. Wasnnunx. Yes. 

Then on page 925 there is a little statement, already brought 
to the attention of the Senate by the Senator rom Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], but which I think it is worth while to call attention 
to again: 

Mr. Rupey. What is the date of your patent? 

Mr. WASHBURN. You mean of the patent? 

Mr. Rusxy. Yes. 

iya Wasnnunx. We have not any single patent. We have about 100 
ag 19 Rousey., And then the next year and the next year you would have 
additional patents, so that the time would never come—— 

r. WASHBURN (interposing). We do not propose that it ever shall 
come when anybody can compete witb us, if it is within our power. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to purchase these proc- 
esses ; and it is evident from that testimony that they are patent 
monopolies, in the control of one company, of which Mr. Wash- 
burn is the representative. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; under the rule and the 
unanimous-consent agreement I think I had better finish my 
statement. 

Mr. Washburn is the head of those companies. That has 
been proved beyond a peradventure; and he has testified that 
they own these processes. As they control these processes under 
American and Canadian patents, the Secretary of War will be 
compelled to buy or lease of them. It is a patent monopoly. 
More than that, it is a monopoly of the patents, apparently, in 
the hands of one company. g 

I know, Mr. President, the earnest hostility to monopolies of 
which we hear so much from the other side of the Chamber, 
from courageous men who are never afraid to declare their 
opposition to monopolies, and who are the friends of the people, 
and who do not care who knows it. They are perfectly daring 
in those respects. I know that they draw the lines on monop- 
olies. There are some monopolies to which they are hostile, and 
some to which they are not. They do not mind a foreign 
monopoly. It is only when they think there is a monopoly 
where some American makes money that they cry out. These 
patents are monopolized by an American company, so that evi- 
dently they are enlarging their charity toward monopolies. 

But there is more in it than that. Mr. Washburn—who, I 
have no doubt, truthfully testified as to the possession of these 
patents—is also, through his companies, largely interested in 
the water powers of Alabama, and the land in the neighbor- 
hood of Muscle Shoals. In fact, they are the riparian proprietors. 
If he controls these patents, which, so far as we know, are the 
only patents for the fixation of nitrogen from the air, he will 
come pretty near dictating where the plant is to be. 

Mr. President, I think this is a pretty large power to confer 
on anyone; and I think really we are settling, under this 
amendment, the site where all this nitric acid and nitrogen is 
to be made. r, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if there is one thing that 
has been settled by the Senate this session it is that it is wise 
for the Government to undertake the manufacture of those 
things which enter into munitions of war, 


It is for two reasons that that has been sanctioned by this 
body, namely: First, that there are certain improvements and dis- 
coveries always going on in the manufacture of these munitions 
of war which it is important that this Government should have 
a knowledge of, and that no other nation should have a knowl- 
edge of, and that that can not be accomplished and the secrets 
kept if other people exclusively construct and manufacture 
these implements and these ingredients that go into the manu- 
facture of high explosives; and, second, because when outside 
parties become the sole manufacturers of these munitions it 
creates an interest in the manufacturers to make a market for 
their product and to influence the Government of the United 
States to undertake war when war perhaps might not other- 
wise follow. 

The difficulty with the proposition of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] arises from the fact that under this 
bill there must be the manufacturing of these nitrates by the 
Government of the United States all the time. Inasmuch as the 
amendment which he offers does not change that part of the bill, 
it seems to me the amendment is not practicable. Under the 
terms of the bill it is absolutely necessary that the Government 
should manufacture nitric acid during times of peace, as a 
considerable amount is needed then, because we are continually 
carrying on target practice, and we will require this product 
in the manufacture of explosives. Now, when we are required 
under this bill to manufacture nitric acid for this governmental 
purpose, to provide that for a part of the time we can lease 
it out to some one else, makes it impracticable. It seems to me 
that we could not do so with any degree of economy or efficiency. 
Whenever we provide that the Government shall manufacture 
nitric acid to the extent of even one-fourth of the 180,000 tons 
per annum required in war times, and that after we manu- 
facture the one-fourth we shall lease the plant for the balance 
of the time, it seems to me that that makes it a proposition 
which would not be economical to the Government. Besides, it 
would not be to the interest of the Government to let its plant and 
the secrets that it may have with respect to the manufacture of 
nitrates, and the improvements that may be made thereto, be 
turned over to anyone else to be used by them in the manufac- 
ture of products to sell to other nations. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as it is constitutional for the Gov- 
ernment to manufacture munitions of war or anything that has 
a tendency to increase the efficiency of the Government in war 
times, it should utilize the plant for its own purpose, and if 
there is any surplus it should sell the product thereof in peace 
times for commercial purposes. When that is done, if there 
are other plants of the kind—and I have no doubt other plants 
will be erected—it will prevent the making, by gentlemen’s 
agreements or by combinations, of higher prices than those 
which would prevail under ordinary conditions. 

I do not believe a government ought to attempt to manufac- 
ture something for commerce to the exclusion of commercial 
enterprises, but I do say that when we have a purely govern- 
mental function to perform and we have a surplus in the way 
of manufactured product that we can dispose of the very fact 
that the Government knows exactly how much it costs prevents 
the people who may also manufacture the product from com- 
bining and placing such a high price upon it as to create a 
monopoly to the detriment of our people. 

It seems to me that when the Government must, under the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, operate the 
plant at least sufficiently to furnish nitrates during time of 
peace it is absurd to talk about dividing the time of operation 
and letting it be leased for a part of the time to a private com- 
pany. You can not divide the operation very well, and if you 
should lease the water power only it would be of very little 
benefit to the lessee, but might be of great detriment to the 
plant itself. 

It seems to me the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sarru] is framed upon a different theory. That 
theory, as I have stated, is that the Government should under- 
take the operation of the plant and the manufacture of these 
nitrates. To divide it in some way makes it inconsistent with 
the bill itself, and is not, from an economical standpoint, to the 
best interest of the Government. 

Mr. VARDAMAN.. Mr. President, if the Government of the 
United States is to build this plant and operate it for the pur- 
pose of making nitric acid for manufacturing munitions of war, 
we all understand that this particular work will necessarily be 
of short duration; that is, we hope so. Then, when the plagt 
is not running fop the purpose of making nitric acid to be used 
in the manufacture of munitions of war, it must remain idle, at 
an enormous expense to the taxpayers of the Republic, or be 
used for the purpose of manufacturing nitric acid to be used in 
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the manufacture of fertilizer or some other commercial or 
scientific purpose. 

If the Government has the right under the Constitution to 
create the power and sell it, it certainly has the right to use 
the power which it creates and to manufacture the nitrie acid 
which could be sold to the farmers of the country, from which 
great good would come to the whole country. We all under- 
stand that whatever helps the farmer—enlarges his crop and 
prospers his efforts—benefits every other class of men, I an 
not understand why it should be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of War to determine whether it is prudent that the 
Goyernment should run it or whether it should be leased. If 
somebody could buy the power from the Government and manu- 
facture nitric acid and sell it to the farmer and make a profit, 
certainly it seems to me the Government itself could use its 
own power, and instead of giving the lessee the profit to be 
derived from the manufacture of nitric acid, give it to the men 
and women upon whose shoulders this great burden of taxation 
which we are preparing to levy will rest. Why not give it to 
them and let them enjoy the profit? I want the power developed, 
but I want it to be used after it is developed for the benefit of 
all the people, and the best way to do that is to use it for the 
enrichment of the farmer’s land. 

For that reason I can not support the amendment offered by my 
friend the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the 
amendment offered by the learned Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Sauru]. I think the Senate ought to adopt the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina; and then, 
if it is not perfect in all its details, if we find out in the future 
that probably it would be better to manage the plant in some 
other way, the Congress will be in session, and can remedy any 
defect that may develop. The thing I desire above all others— 
even more than for the purposes of war—is the establishment 
of the plant for the manufacture of one of the essential ele- 
ments that go into the manufacture of fertilizer, which is of 
such vital importance to the well-being of the agricultural 
people of America. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield for a question? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By way of a question, I wish to make a 
statement. I believe that the power to lease ought to be in 
this amendment; but I realize, from the expressions on the other 
side of the Chamber and on this side, that it is evident that the 
amendment, so far as allowing the Government to lease this 
plant and power is concerned, will not be adopted. I do 
think it is necessary, though, to give the Secretary of War the 
right to buy or purchase these processes. It does not wipe away 
the power to condemn if he wants to; but at least he ought to 
have the power to purchase if he can or to make a contract for 
these patented processes. So I will amend my amendment by 
striking out the last section. I will not take the time of the 
Senate further. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
means now that 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask to have it read at the desk. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may save the time of the Senate. I 
should like to insist on the other proposition. It is apparent from 
the debate that the Senate will not agree with me, and I will not 
take further time on it. 


The Senator's amendment, I understand, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The modified amendment to the 


amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word “ process,” at the end of line 5, in the following words: 

And the Secretary of War is authorized to operate or lease the plant, 
hydroelectric power, or works provided for in this act for the making 
of uitroren products for the manufacture of fertilizers in times of peace, 
nee the output of said plant is not needed for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I would suggest, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from South Carolina might accept that. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not hear the amend- 
ment as proposed. I will ask the Secretary to state it again. 

The SECRETARY. As proposed, the amendment would read: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed, for the purpose 
of 5 a suitable air-nitrogen process for the use of the Government 
of the United States, to make a contract or contracts with the owners 
thereof, for the use, rental, lease, or purchase of a suitable air-nitrogen 
process, 


Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I hope those 
who have this amendment before them will turn to page 2, on 
line 14, where it says: 


That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to investi- 
gate and to recommend for designation or withdrawal such dam 
sites and water-power sites as in his cpinion will be necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this act, and is further authorized to 


construct, maintain, and operate at or on any site so designated or with- 
drawn dams, locks, or other improvements to navigation, power houses, 
and other plants and equipment necessary or convenient for the gen- 
eration of electrical or other power. 

Now, if there should be any doubt about this matter being 
covered, it seems to me that on line 25, page 2, after the word 
“minerals,” to insert the word “ processes" would cover the 
whole situation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I rather agree with the Senator about 
that. The only purpose I have is that the matter may be taken 
care of. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, it seems to me the matter 
may be in doubt in the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, and is, I think, very much in doubt. He wants to get 
a patented process. What harm can it do to his amendment 
to give to the Secretary of War the direct authority to purchase, 
lease, or use the process, when he has to get it somewhere? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My opinion is that the very 
nature of the amendment vests him with that power. It gives 
him $15,000,000 to go out and do this thing. Of course, so far 
as that is concerned, it is a matter of indifference to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] and also the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], who addressed himself to this subject yes- 
terday, that if it is necessary for the Secretary of War to pur- 
chase or lease any process or machinery he has the authority 
in the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina without 
adding the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. It seems 
to me there are a good many reasons why we should not adopt 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. Even as he has 
it modified it would direct the Secretary to purchase or to lease 
this process or the machinery or whatever it is that is patented. 

Mr. President, this is a system that is rapidly developing, 
changing, and improving. It may be that it will be unnecessary 
for the Secretary of War to purchase any patented process, to 
rent any patented machinery, and that he will be able to do this 
by improved processes from chemists who are in the employ of 
the Government. 

I want to read to the Senate some of the testimony of Dr. 
Baekeland before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate. Dr. Baekeland is a member now of the naval con- 
sulting board. He is a native of Belgium, who studied chemistry 
and graduated in one of the colleges of Belgium. He came to 
America and has been here 27 years. He is a naturalized 
American citizen and he is now in the consulting advisory board 
that has been selected by the President or the Secretary of the 
Navy. He has been selected by at least two organizations, I 
think, of chemists and chemical engineers to represent them on 
that body, and is now serving our country without pay in that 
advisory capacity. 

He says in his testimony that at the beginning of the war now 
going on in Europe Germany was manufacturing not to exceed 
10,000 tons by water power, and that while she had gotten some 
saltpeter from Chile, the supply was entirely inadequate, and 
that she immediately had to devise means of increasing her sup- 
ply of nitrates, which she did by the utilization of coal and the 
development of steam power, and that she is making large quan- 
tities of it now from that source, Perhaps it is a little more ex- 
pensive, but it is a case of necessity, and the main supply of 
nitrates are now, this professor says, manufactured from the 
air by the use of steam and coal. 


This nitric acid— 


He says, quoting now: 


This nitric acid is made by a chemical process, which, I am glad to 
say, the chemists of the United States can duplicate at any time. There 
is no particular secret about it, and if the chemists of the United States 
were confronted with this problem I have no hesitation in saying that, 
if properly supported and given the necessary time, they would make 
as good a showing for themselves as did the German chemists. 

Then he goes on further and says they ought to have from 
8 to 12 months, perhaps longer, to develop the proper machinery 
and power for the purpose of getting nitrates out of the at- 
mosphere, He says: 

This country, just like Germany, can manufacture this nitric acid. 
It can be done by using the same processes or processes somewhat 
better adapted to the peculiar conditions in this country, but it will 
take some time—it may take a year, it may take more, to get in shape; 
and even then our chemical engineers have to do a lot of hustling. 

The Doctor speaks of another process that requires more 
power and, for that reason, is more expensive, but it is not 
necessary to adopt the process that Mr. Washburn and his 
company control. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What length of time did this witness 
suggest would be necessary to perfect that process? 
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Mr. NORRIS. He says in a year’s time, as I understand it, 
even without this bill. He was not speaking, I think, in reference 
to this bill; he was speaking of the use of coal and the develop- 
ment of steam, if necessary, which would, of course, be a little 
more expensive. He says in his testimony it is perhaps more 
expensive for Germany, but it is a case of necessity, and she 
does it. 

For that reason, Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought 
not to adopt an instruction to the Secretary of War that in 
effect says to him, “ You must get this particular process.” It is 
something comparatively new in the scientific world and, as the 
doctor says, among chemists it is practically no secret now. 
They can go to work and develop the power and manufacture it 
within a year’s time without anything except financial as- 
sistance; they are working at it all the time; and I do not be- 
lieve we ought to confine the Secretary to any particular proe- 
ess. Let it remain as it is now in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina. That gives him the right 
to get it there if he can, if he wants to, if it is necessary, but 
gives him the whole world to figure in if he wants to. 

It seems to me that having ‘that power under the original 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina we are simply 
tying his hands if we say to the Secretary of War in the words 
of the amendment of the Senator from Alabama that he shall 
go to this particular corporation or to that particular patentee 
and adopt his process and buy his patent; in other words, 
putting him at the mercy of men who may as far as I know 
have the best process, I do not know; but they may not have 
what will be the best process to-morrow. As this witness says, 
‘the chemists of America can develop what the chemists of Ger- 
many have already done. It seems, therefore, to me that even 
as the amendment is modified it ought to be voted down. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, the main objection I had to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina has been 
removed, but I want to say that I indorse what the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has just said in regard to the 
effect of the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. This 
amendment would put us squarely in the position of appropriat- 
ing money to purchase one of two processes now owned and 
monopolized by two companies, It may be entirely unnecessary 
for us to purchase either of these processes, as was stated by the 
Senator from Nebraska. It may be that our chemists or ex- 
perts can devise a better means of serying the purpose than by 
accepting one or the other of these two processes which we 
have been told about. 

For that reason I am opposed to the amendment and believe 
that it is matter that should be settled by the Secretary of 
War. The terms of the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina fully cover this situation, I believe that there is suffi- 
cient authority in the bill to give the Secretary of War the 
power to adopt such means as he deems best to bring about or 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

I think it is unwise for Congress to appropriate any money 
to buy out any monopolies or to choose between one or the 
other of monopolies, and especially so in view of the fact that 
one of the companies which are represented by Mr. Washburn has 
taken so much interest in the water-power legislation that has 
been before the Senate and before the Congress of the United 
States. The hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry disclose, on pages 35 and 86, the interest that Mr. 
Washburn has taken in the water-power legislation before the 
Senate. He was asked this question by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon]: 

Senator Kenyon, You have been here N wits the Shields bill? 

Mr. WASHBURN., I have helped with the 8 bill. 

Senator Kenyon. How long have you been in Washington working 


on these propositions ? 
Mr. WASHBURN. I think I have certainly, for the last six months, not 


been in Was! 


Senator Kenyon. Have other people 

been working on the Shields bill or on this proposition? 
Mr. WASHBURN. Yes; in connection with the Shields bill. 
Senator Kenyon. And on this proposition, too? 
Mr. WASHBURN, Yes, 
Senator Kenyox. Mr. Wo 
Mr. WASHBURN, Mr. Wo: 


lage bas 

posed development at Aa Shoals, F 
ro; ment at Muscle as it o 

A he 8 1 the Muscle Shoals Birar = Ae Power Co., which 
owns certain rights, and so forth, at Muscle Shoals. 


It seems to me that a bill which passes Congress should not 
in any way be open to the construction that the appropriation 
of $15,000,000 is being made in the interest of any one of two 
corporations, whether it is going to haye that effect or not. It 
is true if we are going to establish a nitric plant we have got to 
get some process for the fixation of nitrate, but I do not think 
we are warranted on the evidence before the Senate to assume 
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that there are only two ways in which it can be done, and that 
we can only engage in this by buying out one or the other of 
two processes. 

For that reason, I believe that the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina fully covers the ground and leaves the 
matter open to the Secretary of War to carry out the purposes 
of this act in accordance with the best interests of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the amendment either 
authorizes the Secretary of War as it stands to negotiate for 
plants or it does not. If it does, then the criticism of the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama is utterly uncalled 
for. If the amendment does not do it, then it can not work 
unless the power is given. If there are patents that cover the 
process, and if there is no way to extract nitrogen from the air 
except by using somebody's patent, then the Secretary of War 
ought to have the right to obtain them. If we are to procure 
a plant either by contract, condemnation, purchase, or some 
way in defiance of the patentee—— 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator if in case of war the 
Government could not take patents? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Government can take 
them at any time, 

Mr. KENYON. Then, under this—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I can not yield to the Senator. 
I am under the 10-minute rule, The Senator will have to speak 
in his own time, 

Mr, President, if there are patents that control the process, 
and there is no other way to extract nitrogen from the air, then 
we must use them, 

I was yery much amused by the deep distress of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe]. He was so concerned lest we 
might be fostering some monopoly. The truth about the matter 
is, perhaps that the Senator from Massachusetts is opposed to 
the Government having any plant to manufacture munitions of 
war of any kind. He said there was but one process and it 
would be necessary to go to Mr, Washburn, We have always 
been permitted to understand that the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts was the master of all subjects and possessor of 
all information. This one time he discloses the fact that he 
knows not all things, for certainly we all understand that there 
are two perfected processes, the arc as well as the cyanamide, 
and the evidence discloses the fact that there are several 
others. There is nothing in the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama fixing what process shall be used or what patents 
shall be taken. It is simply an effort to give the Secretary of 
War opportunity to do whatever he might be compelled to do 
to put the plant into operation. I am inclined to believe that 
he has the power under the bill as it stands, but he must huye 
the power somewhere given in the bill, and if he has not he 
can not move. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I want to say a word. In time 
of war I think already the Government would have the rigiit to 
take a patent, and the recourse will be in the Court of Claiins. 
What are we doing under the Underwood amendment as it now 
stands? We are directing the Secretary of War to enter into a 
contract with the owners of this patent, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has already 
spoken upon this question. 

Mr. KENYON. Pardon me; the amendment was changed, 
and I am speaking now to the new amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama. He amended his amendment, and I certainly 
can speak on that; but I do not press it. We are putting 
ourselves in the position of directing the Secretary of War to 
make a contract with the owners of a patent and tying up the 
Government so that it could not condemn the patent if it wanted 
to do so. That is what it amounts to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. KENYON, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to haye the amendment read as it 
now stands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Carolina the following words: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed, for the pur- 
pose of securing a suitable air-ni process for the use of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to e a contract or contracts with the 
owners thereof, for the use, rental, lease, or purchase of a suitable nir- 
nitrogen process, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
submitted to a yote I will state that I think it is very important 
that the Government should have this authority, These are pat- 
ented processes. If they are not going to wait indefinitely, there 
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must be some process adopted; and if they are going to take one 
that exists to-day, they have got to buy it or condemn it. It is not 
necessary to condemn it if you buy it at a reasonable price. 
In order to remove the objection which has just been made, I de- 
sire to have the Secretary strike out the words “ and directed,” 
and just let it rend That the Secretary of War is authorized.” 
I ask the Secretary to report the amendment as modified. 

The Secrerany. In line 1 of the printed amendment strike out 
the words “and directed,” so that as modified it will read: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized, for the 5 of securing 
a suitable air-nitrogen process for the use of the vernment of the 
United States, to make a contract or contracts with the owners thereof 
for the use, rental, lease, or purchase of a suitable air-nitrogen process. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Nelson Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hughes Oliver Sterling 
Brad Husting Overman Stone 
Brandegee James Owen Sutherland 
Burleig ohnson, Me. Page Swanson 
er Jones Pittman Thomas 
app Kenyon Poindexter Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pomerene Underwood 
Clarke, Ark La Follette Ransdell Wadsworth 
Culberson n Saulsbury Walsh 
Curtis Lippitt Shafroth arren 
Dillingham ge Sheppard Weeks 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sherman Willams 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Harding Myers Smith, Ga. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], of the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE], of the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CHILroN ], and of the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Taddanrl. Those Senators are necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate, and they are all paired. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] to the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina IMr. SxITH]. 

Mr. JONES. Let the amendment to the amendment be re- 
ported, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have not been 
called for since the amendment has been modified. 

Mr. KENYON. The yeas and nays have been asked for, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to 
state before the vote is taken that I desire to perfect my amend- 
ment as nearly as it is possible to do so. I suggest that, on 
page 2, line 25, after the word “minerals,” the words “and 
processes, patented or otherwise,” be inserted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been re- 
quested and seconded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have the amendment on which 
we are to vote now reported. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHurst 
responded in the negative. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To the certain knowledge of the 
Chair, the amendment to the amendment has been reported 
three times within five minutes. The Secretary will proceed 
with the roll call. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. He is 
not here, and I shall therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRADY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. 
Under an arrangement made with that Senator, however, I 
think I would be privileged to vote; but, to remove any possi- 


bility of doubt on that point, I will transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TAGGART] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] on this 
vote, and for that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming IMr. WARREN]. 
I therefore withhold my vote, not knowing how the Senator 
from Wyoming would vote if present. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lews] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and vote nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I haye a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], who 
is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA], I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). Mr. 
President, on yesterday the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sarmoxs] asked me to pair with him, as I understood, for that 
day, on the vote on this amendment. He does not seem to be 
present this morning, and therefore I withdraw the transfer 
of my pair to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sacoor], announce 
my pair with the Senator from North Carolina on this vote, 
and will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce 
the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Curmron]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Bankhead Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Thomas 
Hughes Pomerene Smith, Md. Underwood 
Kern Smith, Ariz. Swanson Williams 
NAYS—48. 
Ashurst Dillingham Lodge Shafroth 
Borah Gronna McCumber Sheppard 
Brandegee Hardin, Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Broussard Hardwick Myers Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Hollis Norris s 
Chamberlain Husting Oliver Sterling 
pp Johnson, Me. Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Sutherland 
larke, Ark, Kenyon man 
Culberson La Follette Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins Lane h 
Curtis Lippitt Reed Works 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Beckham Gallinger McLean Shields 
Brady Nelson Simmons 
Bryan Gore Newlands Smoot 
Catron Hitchcock O'Gorman Taggart 
Chilton James Overman Thompson 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Townsend 
du Pont Lea, Tenn. Phelan Vardaman 
Lee, Md. Robinson Warren 
Fletcher Lewis Saulsbury Weeks 


So Mr. Unperwoop’s amendment to the amendment of Mr, 
Sarra of South Carolina was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina to the substitute for 
the bill reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in after the word “ act,” in line 6, on page 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the amendment of Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina, line 6, after the word “act,” it is proposed 
to insert: 

And when the sites to be develo; under this act are determincd 
any other sites withdrawn shall be immediately released from any such 
withdrawal. 

Mr. JONES. I take it, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
South Carolina has really no objection to that amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
is agreed to, then, without objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire, after the word “ fer- 
tilizers,” in line 17, page 2, to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2 of the printed amendment, line 17, 
after the word “ fertilizers,” it is proposed to insert: 

And which may be sufficient and best sdapted to conserve and utilize 


the water resources of the region in the interests of navigation, the 
needs of the Government, and the public welfare. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator from 
South Carolina will have no objection to that amendment either, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I must object 
to that, because it seems to cover too much territory. I do not 
understand exactly the purport of it. 

Mr. JONES. The very purpose of it is to cover territory. I 
stated the other day, in substance, my reason for this amend- 
ment. It follows almost exactly the language of the Shields bill 
us passed by the Senate some little time ago, and I can not see 
how anyone can have any objection to the amendment. 

‘The purpose of it is simply this: Wherever the Government 
designates a site which it is going to use for the purpose of con- 
structing a Government plant for the production of nitric acid 
for fertilizer, and so forth, I want that development to be the 
highest practical development possible at such site. If it is 
practicable to develop 150,000 horsepower I do not want to stop 
with 100,000 horsepower. I want the Government to make the 
highest practicable development at any such point. That is the 
sole purpose of this amendment, and I can not see what objection 
unybody can have with reference to it. 

It may be desirable to have power developed at some point 
not only for the manufacture of nitric acid and the production of 
fertilizer, but for some other purpose; yet as far as we can go, 
under the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, is the 
production of nitric acid and fertilizer, and there we must stop. 
I say, Mr. President, if the possibilities of the development go 
beyond those two objects and purposes, the Government ought 
to go forward and carry out any additional purpose. If the 
Government can increase the energy developed by 30,000 horse- 
power for the production of something else besides fertilizer, 
why should it not do so? It would be the very antithesis of 
conservation to restrict the Government in its development. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrruax in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES.“ Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if he does not think 
under the terms of his amendment, if it were adopted, that it 
might become necessary for the Secretary of War to build 
several dams on the same stream or on streams close together, 
in order to develop all the resources of the region? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so; that is not the intention. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator did not mean it in that 
way, but it seems to me that that would be the effect. It was 
argued in connection with a similar amendment when it was 
proposed to the Shields bill, or when a similar provision was in 
the Shields bill, that that was its purpose, so that if a lease 
were made to a man he might fully develop a certain territory. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is mistaken as to that. 
However, I think I can modify the amendment so as to meet the 
suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator only wants to develop to its 
maximum capacity the particular place where the dam is built, 
I have sympathy with his amendment, but I think it goes much 
further than that. 

Mr. JONES. That is all I want. I will insert the words 
“ site selected,” so that it will read: 

And which may be sufficient and best adapted to conserve and utilize 
the water resources of the site selected in the interests of navigation, 
the needs of the Government, and the public welfare. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does the Senator put in the words “in 
the interests of navigation“? 

Mr. JONES. Because I want the interests of navigation con- 
served, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to developing navigation, 
if the development of navigation is a matter that is involved, 
but it does not appear to me to be necessarily involved. 

Mr. JONES. The development of navigation is referred to in 
the preceding portion of the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina, and, furthermore, the dams are to be on navi- 
gable streams. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 


Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. The amendment of the Senator from 


South Carolina is confined to navigable streams. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think not. 

Mr. JONES. Here is the way it reads: 

The President * * may > © designate for the exclusive 
use of the United States any site upon a navigable river. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that is not the only designation he can 
make. As I recall, another portion of the amendment applies 
to streams on the public domain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Washington that he may yield for a question, as 
the Chair understands, but not otherwise. 

Mr. JONES. I think, Mr. President, that there is nothing of 
a dilatory nature in connection with the discussion on the 
amendment. We are trying to get information with reference 
to this matter; and if I can yield for the purpose of getting a 
little information, I do not think that the rule ought to be 
called to our attention. The amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina refers entirely to the designation of sites upon 
navigable streams. Then it says: 

That the President may also at any time, in his discretion, withdraw 


from settlement, location, sale, or entry and reserve for the exclusive 
use of the United States any public lands of the United States— 


And so forth. 
But the only place where he is authorized to designate or with- 
draw a site for a dam is on a navigable stream. That is the rea- 


son why I put in that language, because it follows the language 


of the Shields bill, which relates to navigable streams. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Commencing on line 7, page 2, is the place 
where authority is given to the Secretary of War to utilize any 
water power? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, Mr. President; but let me call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to this fact 

Mr. NORRIS. The construction which I place on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina not only includes 
navigable streams, but streams on the public domain. 

Mr. JONES. No; I think not. No water-power sites are re- 
ferred to anywhere except those upon navigable streams; and 
then, in the language to which the Senator is referring, it says, 
“recommend for designation or withdrawal such dam sites.” 
That is simply those on navigable streams, They would cer- 
tainly be construed together. While I have no objection to in- 
cluding the construction of dams on nonnavigable streams, I 
think it was clearly the intention of the Senator from South 
Carolina and is clearly the language of the amendment that it 
does apply to the designation or selection of sites only on 
navigable streams, 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that the amendment as I have 
modified it may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secretary. In the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina, on page 2, line 17, after the word “ fer- 
tilizers,” it is proposed to insert: 

And which may be sufficient and best adapted to conserve and utilize 
the water resources of the site selected in the interests of navigation, 
the needs of the Government, and the public welfare. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, that requires the Government to 
make the fullest possible practical development of any site it 
determines to improve; and how there can be any objection to 
that I can not see. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in my time, I desire to 
ask a question of the Senator from Washington. I may not 
understand the amendment, and very likely do not. 

Do I understand that after we have manufactured nitrates 
for the Government, and fertilizers for the farmers, then the 
Government will go into the manufacture of other articles as 
long as the power continues? 

Mr. JONES. No, Mr. President; that is not the purpose of 
this amendment. The purpose of the amendment is this: I am 
assuming that we are going to adopt this amendment, and au- 
thorize the Government to select some site where it will put in 
a plant and put in a dam. Now, all that I want is this: If 
the Government is to do that, if the Government is to put in 
a dam at any point, I want it to put in a dam that will produce 
the highest possible water-power development. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all it contemplates? 

Mr. JONES. That is what I contemplate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not know but that 

Mr, JONES. Of course we expect that power to be used for 
some purpose. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Yes. 
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Mr. JONES. And if more power should be developed than is 
needed for nitric acid and fertilizer, possibly something would 
be done with it, although I do not make any provision about 
that. What I want to insure is, if there is a water-power site 
where 150,000 horsepower can be developed in a practical way, 
if the Government goes into it, and if the Government agrees 
to put in a dam, that it shall put in a dam that will produce 
that 150,000 horsepower. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, I will resume the floor, and sug- 
gest that I think the Senator has agreed to the proposition I 
submitted to him—that the Government then could go on to 
the manufacture of other articles. I suppose the Government 
could then manufacture blankets for the soldiers. Possibly 
they might manufacture ice cream for the soldiers, and give 
them a chance to have some luxuries while they are fighting. 

I think it is a very dangerous proposition, and yet I do not 
suppose there is any limit to the socialistic tendencies of the 
Congress of the United States to-day. I apprehend that this is 
only the beginning, and I think I shall live long enough to see 
some developments along the line of Government ownership and 
Government operation of industries that private parties and 
private corporations ought to be permitted to operate. This 
does not alarm me very much, and hence I shall not allow my- 
self to get excited over the suggestion contained in the amend- 
ment to the amendment, Which as I suggested, does, in my opin- 
ion, allow the Government, after it has manufactured the 
nitrates and the fertilizers, then to manufacture anything else it 
pleases, so long as it has available the power to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JONES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRADY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 
As he is absent from the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Srm- 
mons]. By an agreement with him, I am released on certain 
phases of this question, but I do not think that that agreement 
applies to this amendment, and I therefore withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I announce 
my general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman], but under an arrangement with that Senator I feel 
privileged to vote on this question. Having promised, however, 
to protect the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
Mors] on this amendment, I will announce a pair with that 
Senator, and will withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I reannounce the 
transfer of my pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] to the junior Senator from Indiane [Mr. TAG- 
GART], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VarpamMan]. On that account I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren], and therefore withhold my vote, not knowing how he 
would vote on this matter. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement of my pair and withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made by me upon the previous roll call, I vote 

nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to 
announce that the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
Han] is paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to ask if the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Stoxe] has voted? 

“he PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire whether the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrg] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I withhold my vote, having a pair 
with him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Observing that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crapr] announced a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], I will take the liberty 
of voting. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announeed—yeas 12, nays 48—as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Bankhead Cummins Pittman Smith, Mich. 
Borah Jones Poindexter Thomas 
Brandegee Page Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
NAYS—43. 

Ashurst Hollis Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Hughes Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Husting Myers Sterlin 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Norris Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Oliver Swanson 
Culberson Kern Pomerene ‘Tillman 

t La Follette Ransdell Wadsworth 
Gallinger Lane Reed Walsh 
Gronna +, Lippitt Shafroth Williams 
Harding l Sheppard Works 
Hardwick McCumber Sherman 

NOT VOTING—41. 

Beckham cet Soe Newlands Smoot 
Brady Go O'Gorman Stone 
Bryan Gore Overman Taggart 
Catron Hitchcock Owen Thompson 
Chilton James Penrose Townsend 
Clapp Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. Robinson Warren 
Colt Lee, Md. Saulsbury Weeks 
Dillingham Lewis Shields 
du Pont McLean Simmons 
Fall Nelson Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Jones’s amendment to the amendment of Mr. Sxrrir 
of South Carolina was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I pte to the desk, to come in after the word “ War,“ on line 18, 
page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the words “Secretary of War,” on 
page 2 of the printed amendment, on line 19, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided 88 That no site shall be selected at which the water- 
power possibilities exceed the amount necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the purpose of that amendment is 
to accomplish, in I might say an indirect way, the purpose of 
the other amendment. That is, the Senate by its vote has just 
said that it does not desire all the water-power resources of any 
site developed to their highest capacity. The Senate has said 
by its vote that it does not desire these sites conserved to the 
highest possible degree. 

I have been just a little bit surprised at the vote of some of 
my friends who have been strong conservationists who are 
willing to let part of the power of these sites go to waste, and 
have so expressed themselves by the vote on the amendment, 
which simply required that where a site should be taken by the 
Government where a dam should be constructed the highest pos- 
sible development should be had. If that is not to be done, then 
it seems to me we ought to see to it that if the War Depart- 
ment does select a site it should select a site where, as nearly 
as possible, the power-development possibilities are no greater 
than are required for the purposes of this act, so that we will 
not work a waste in connection with these things. 

That is the purpose of this amendment. It is to require the 
War Department, in the selection and investigation of the site 
-that it is going to improve, not to go to a site where 400,000 
horsepower is possible and put in a plant of 150,000 horsepower 
and let the balanee go to waste, but that in the selection of the 
site, if it concludes that it needs 100,000 horsepower for the pur- 
poses of this act, it shall select a site where the highest prac- 
ticable horsepower that can be developed is 100,000 horsepower. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in the hear- 
ings with reference to the development of this chemical it was 
brought out that the minimum horsepower under which it 


could be economically developed was 30,000. That was the 


minimum; but it also appeared that the greater the power the 


cheaper the process, and therefore it is almost impossible to fix 


any limit. The Government might find one place where strategi- 
cally and for other purposes of the site they could develop eco- 
nomically 300,000 horsepower and in another place 100,000 horse- 
power. So that any attempt to limit the site according to the 


‘horsepower that may be developed would be unwise, because 


there might be a place where they would develop the last ounce 
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and still do it economically, and there might still be another 
place where.the available horsepower was four or five times 
as great as that, and it would do identically the same thing. 
So a stated, fixed number of horsepower is not essential above or 


below. It is flexible from 30,000 up, and cheapens as the horse- 
power becomes greater. Therefore the committee thought it was 
best not to have any regulation as to the number of horsepower. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator contend that under his amend- 
ment, if it should be found that 150,000 horsepower is all that 
it is necessary to develop at a certain point to produce nitric 
acid for fertilizer, but that there is a possibility of developing 
at that point 200,000 horsepower, the Secretary of War would 
be authorized to go on and develop it to the extent of 200,000 
horsepower? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Why, I think, by the very 
nature of the work itself, that common sense would dictate that, 
because it cheapens as the number of horsepower is increased. 

Mr. JONES. But does the Senator think that could be done, 
under the terms of his amendment? = 3 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it would be done, 
under the terms of the common sense of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, that is not what is con- 
trolling here. It is the terms of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am rather inclined to believe 
that in theory at least the former amendment offered by the 
Senator fron: Washington was proper. I had no serious objec- 
tion to it, and yet I was one of those who voted against it. His 
theory is that wherever a water power is to be developed, the 
maximum amount of it ought to be developed. 

As a general proposition, I think we will all agree to that; and 
I was perhaps one of those the Senator had reference to, who, 
he said, when the Shields bill was up, were advocating that 
kind of theory. I had not any serious objection to the Sena- 
tor’s first amendment. I have not any serious objection to the 
present amendment. At the same time, I believe the bill is 
better without either one of them, in this case. 

I want to say to the Senator from Washington that the differ- 
ence now, in my judgment, is between the development of water 
power by private individuals for profit and the development of 
the same power by somebody in the interest of all the people. 
I can see that there is a little difference. We might have a case 
here where the Secretary of War would say: “ Well, I ought to 
have now, for the purposes of this bill, 100,000 horsepower. Here 
is a particular site on a navigable stream that can be easily 
developed at a comparatively small expense per horsepower ; 
but the maximum capacity of this particular site is 110,000 horse- 
power.” He would say: “ Well, I only need 100,000 horsepower, 
and I will not develop this site.’ And he would go to another 
place where there was just 100,000 horsepower that could be 
developed, that it would cost him two or three times as much 
per horsepower to develop. 

Now, he represents all of the taxpayers, all the citizens of the 
United States. What would be the proper thing for him to do? 
Even though he leases 10,000 horsepower, I do not believe there 
could be any doubt but that he would say, “ We will take it and 
develop 100,000, perhaps develop 110,000.“ I presume if he got 
within 10,000 he would go that far anyway. So it seems to me 
we ought not to make the same requirement here for the develop- 
ment of horsepower on behalf of the public that we would nat- 
urally be inclined to do were a private individual going to 
develop it for private profit, and who perhaps would be inter- 
ested in preventing the development of some horsepower for the 
purpose of making more profit out of some other power. 

There is another thing that has some weight with me. The 
Secretary of War being representative of all his fellow citizens, 
of all the people of the country, will use absolutely the best 
judgment and discretion for the fullest enjoyment of benefits 
to all of the people, and if we give to him the full discretion 
which it seems to me he ought to have—and that the Senator's 
amendment would take away from him to some extent—he will 
always develop the maximum amount of horsepower of any 
reservation that is made if it is a practical proposition to do it. 
It seems, therefore, that we ought not to limit him. He will 
know, too, what will be the requirements of the Army and the 
Navy for present conditions, and they may not be at all sufti- 
cient in 25 years from now. If he went in any direction from 
the strict rule laid down by the law, he would probably go fur- 
ther in the development of the excess of power rather than 
stop on the other side of the line. 

The only effect of this amendment and the other one that 
was voted down is to take away from the representative of the 


people a discretion that the bill as it now stands gives to him. 
While I concede that we ought not to give too wide a discre-- 
tion, in a case like this it seems to me that any Secretary of 
War, under the conditions that exist at the time he or the Presi- 
dent withdrew the site for dams, would do in his honest judg- 
ment what was the best for all the people. There might be such 
a case, as I mentioned, where he would not perhaps in the first 
instance develop every horsepower that could possibly be devel- 
oped there if it would be profitable for the people of the United 
States not to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, we are about to vote on 
this proposition. My unalterable opposition to it is so well 
known to the Senate that it is unnecessary for me to repeat 
the reasons that force me to oppose it. I do not believe I can 
emphasize it more strongly than I have already tried to do. 
Yet there are some things about this situation that are not alto- 
gether free from humor, to which I think the attention of the 
Senate might be directed in the closing hours of this debate. 

In the first place, the Senator from South Carolina continu- 
ally refers to what “ the committee” has determined, what the 
committee has decided, or what the committee heard. So we 
are somewhat in the air as to whether at present we are operat- 
ing under the advice and direction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture or the Committee on Military Affairs. 

This proposition is presented by some of its advocates as a 
matter of military necessity, of preparedness, and yet the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate tells us it 
has no place on this bill and he expects to yote against it. So 
much for that phase of the question. 

But, Mr. President, some of my brethren are determined to 
sell their birthright on a fundamental Democratic question for 
a mess of potash. I think they had better be sure about who is 
going to get the potash. The Senator from South Carolina has 
inveighed with all the eloquence of which he is capable, bucked 
by his distinguished colleague, against the Fertilizer Trust, 
which has robbed the people of this Republic, the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., of which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina complains, and possibly one other combination. There may 
be other trusts equally odious in other parts of the Republic. 
equally repulsive, that are engaged in this most reprehensible 
conduct. 

Yet the Senator from South Carolina and his cohorts who 
complained against the exactions of these trusts, in spite of our 
laws and our Democratic administration and our Democratic 
Attorney General in power, have, as I propose to show to the 
Senate, now presented to this body a measure the only effect of 
which can be to increase the profit of these unconscionable 
trusts that are robbing the farmers. It will not help the poor 
farmer at all, because after Senators pass this bill they will 
simply furnish the raw material to the Fertilizer Trust at a 
cheaper price, and the Fertilizer Trust will continue to rob the 
farmer in all that they are going to use, unless they can be 
otherwise restrained by law. 

Now, let us see why. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
pDERWoop] first directed my attention to this. The Senators 
in their new incursion into governmental activities do not pro- 
pose to manufacture the fertilizer itself that the farmer can 
use to put in the ground and make blades of grass grow, and all 
that sort of stuff. Not a bit of it. They do not propose that, 
but what they propose is this: 


That the Secre of War is further authorized to con- 
operate at or on any site so designated or with- 


other products needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. 

So they are going to furnish these trusts their raw material 
by governmental manufacture, and they are going to sell the 
birthright of their people in order that they may swell the 
profits of the very trusts of whom they are complaining of, 
who are oppressing the farmers, in whose name this thing is 
being done. 


Now it does not concern me very much. I am not willing to 


embark in any such enterprise as that for the Fertilizer 
Trust 
Mr. LANE. 
plains it. 
Mr. HARDWICK. I have already explained it, if the Senator 
understood me. 


I should like to ask the Senator how he ex- 
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Mr. LANE. But it is nitrie acid. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But they provide themselves, if the Sena- 
tor will listen to the bill, they are going to produce this mate- 
rial that is useful in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. LANE. Nitrates. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but they do not propose to 
furnish the farmer anything that he can use. 

Mr, LANE. Yes; nitrates. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I can not yield to the Sen- 
ator, because I have only 10 minutes. I am quoting from the 
language of the bill. We are not going to give him anything 
that the farmer can put in the ground, but it proposes to fur- 
nish a product that is “ useful in the manufacture of fertilizer.” 
Who will get that product, the farmer or the Fertilizer Trust? 
Who will be benefited, the farmer or the Fertilizer Trust? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I do not understand the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. The 
nitrate the Government is allowed to produce for fertilizer is 
nitrate of potash or soda. I wanted the Senator to make it 
plainer. We would say nitrate of soda, nitrate of potassium, or 
any other thing that is combined with nitric acid. Nitric acid 
when combined with an alkaline base forms a salt called a 
nitrate, some kinds of which are used as fertilizers. It is abso- 
lutely distinct and beyond peradventure in this amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to have one matter cleared up before 
we vote if possible. Yesterday the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Sun] said in his speech, page 6894, of the Recorp: 

The amendment prepared by the Senator from Alabama and offered 
to the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina, which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina stated that he ose deve I suppose is now 
a part of the bill. It provides for the immediate appropriation of a 
million dollars and a subsequent plan of expenditure of $30,000,000 


more. I do not believe $15,000, will equip a plant, and I favor 
the bill more cordially with the provision for $30,000,000 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me set it right now. I 
said, as I have stated this morning, that after reading the 
amendment to the amendment and hearing the arguments ad- 
duced I think the amendment in its present form is better than 
anything that has been offered to it, and I hope those who are 
in favor of this legislation will vote for the amendment as 
originally presented. i 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire if the Senator did 
accept the amendment, if the Recorp so shows, and if we are 
now voting for $30,000,000 instead of $15,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think the Rrcorp 
will show it, 3 

Mr. KENYON, There is quite a difference, Mr. President, 
between $15,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state tọ the 
Senator from Iowa that the Senator from South Carolina may 
have been willing to agree to the amendment, but the RECORD 
does not disclose that the amendment was agreed to by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But, Mr. President, a Senator has a 
right to control an amendment which he offers and modify it 
until the vote of the Senate is had upon it. If he accepts an 
amendment to it the accepted amendment becomes a part of his 
original amendment, and it amounts to the tender of the amend- 
ment in that shape by him. The Senator from South Carolina 
did state day before yesterday that he accepted the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. Of course, it is still the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina, and he can change it 
at his pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. If that established the status and it has become 
a part of my amendment, I ask that it be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that there has 
been no such modification of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer another amendment. 
word “act,” in line 9, page 1—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to inquire what was the 
ruling of the Chair. Does the Chair rule—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I rose to a question of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. I yield, unless the Chair holds that I have 
begun my remarks on another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has begun remarks on his amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Then I shall offer an amendment. I can not 
begin my remarks, I suggest to the Chair, until I have offered 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
tary status, Mr. President. 


After the 


I rise to a question of parliamen- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
will state his parliamentary inquiry, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Chair hold that a Senator 
can not modify his own amendment at his pleasure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes that any 
Senator, before an amendment is acted upon, may modify it, 
but the Chair holds that the consent of a Senator to an amend- 
ment by another Senator does not become an amendment be- 
fore the Senate unless agreed to or carried by motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Chair hold that if a Sena- 
tor offering the original amendment states that he accepts the 
proffered amendment it does not become a part of his amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is of the opinion that it may be offered, but it does not 
become an amendment to the bill until it is agreed to by the 
Senate, either without objection or by a vote. 

Mr. JONES. Now, Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. After the word “ act,” in line 9, page 1, I move to insert: 

But when the site or sites to be develeped under this paragraph are 
akin ha all other sites shall be released from any designation herc- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 9, after the word “ act,” 
insert : 

But when the site or sites to be developed under this para, 
eee all other sites shall be released from any designa 
under, i 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply wish to make one sug- 
gestion. Under the first paragraph the President can tie up 
every water-power site on the navigable streams anywhere in 
the country. Of course, I think they are all tied up now, as 
far as that is concerned, and will be tied up until we have 
legislation, but this gives the President special power to tie up 
these sites. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether that is a 
separate power, and these are separate sites from those named 
in paragraph 2 of the bill. I had understood that they all re- 
ferred to the same, but some Senators think, and, I believe, with 
very much reason, too, that under the first paragraph certain 
designations can be made and under the second paragraph other 
designations, and that this limitation of buying sites applies 
only to those where there are public lands, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have no objection to that 
amendment, 

Mr. JONES. I just want to make it plain. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to understand a 
little better what the ruling of the Chair was a moment ago 
upon the parliamentary inquiry of the Senator from Georgia. 
I understood the Chair to hold that an amendment accepted 
did not become an amendment to the bill until it was actually 
voted upon by the Senate, and I think he is right in that ruling. 
But it does, it seems to me, become a part of the amendment 
that is before the Senate, and if a vote was not taken upon it, 
it must be taken with that amendment included. In other 
words, it becomes a part of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina but does not become an amendment to 
the bill until the Senate has acted on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And if the Chair will turn to Rule 
XXI, second paragraph, he will see that that is specifically 
laid down as the rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the last 
amendment of the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment. Is there objection to the amendment to the amendment? 
If not, it is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there has been a good deal of 
talk here in the Senate about lobbies on behalf of members 
of the National Guard. I have about arrived at the conclusion 
that when citizens come before Congress with something that 
we like they are simply patriotic citizens, but when they come 
with something we do not like they are to be characterized as 
wicked lobbyists. At least that appears to be the rule applied 
to this bill. 

Some members of the National Guard—a very few—took an 
interest in presenting the claims of the National Guard to Con- 
gress and they have been rather roundly denounced, and on 
yesterday the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] took oc- 
casion, for the purpose of showing a lobby by the National 
Guard, to put into the Recorp some telegrams and letters. 

1 desire to say, if this case is to be tried upon the charge of 
lobbying, that I can produce a hundred times as much evidence. 
against the Regular Army and against certain other influences 
as ean be produced against the National Guard, and in order 


11 are 
ion herc- 
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that the evidence, or some of it, may be before the Senate I ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp, without taking the time to read 
it, a telegram from Col. James H. McCord and Col. John D. 
McNeely, setting forth the propaganda that has been made on 
behalf of the supporters of the volunteer army plan: 

Sr. JOSEPH, Mo., April 13, 1916. 
Hon, James A. REED, 


United States Senatc, Washington, D. C.: 


With reference to charge that militia are lobbying, your attention 
respectfully invited to activities ot those who sw rt greater Army 
increase and yoluntecrs’ bill. Some weeks ago S. Stanwood Menken, 
president Nationat Security League, wired undersigned and numerous 
citizens here to wire Representative to support amendment to 
Hay bill. To-day he has wired secre local branch Security League 
to endeavor to get a number of citizens to wire Representatives, and 
particularly Senators, to support volunteer bill as naturally o 
to the National Guard under Federal control. seems to us like 
a systematic effort to secure national legislation through false and 
forces expression rather than upon merit. t would not be difficult 
for us to secure many such telegrams, but such action would add noth- 
ing to the merits of our cause. We believe that you correctly in- 
terpret our motives and those of sensible and patriotic Missourians 


generally, 
James H. McCorp, 
Joun D. MCNEELY, 
Colonels, National Guard of Missouri. 

I also desire to insert in the Recorp, without reading, in con- 
nection with the subject I am discussing, some remarks made 
by the chairman of the committee on April 3, in which he said: 

We have had the views of the representative men of these bodies, 
and after we have undertaken to formulate a bill which seemed, in the 
committee at least, to meet 7 St the approval of the au- 
thorities, we find that not only ational Guard and its officers— 
and I sometimes fear a lobby is maintained for that purpose. 

In eonnection with the statement just read I want to call 
attention to the further statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee : 

In our further efforts to get the bill before the Senate in proper 
shape we had the Secretary ot War detail to us two yery competent and 
distinguished officers of the Army, to whom we are tly indebted for 
the assistance they have given us. Gen. William H. Carter, a retired 
Army officer, who has probably commanded larger bodies of troops in 
this country any other officer in the Army, has assisted us, and 
= William D. Connor, an officer of the Engineer Corps, was with us, 
and has remained with us all the time, not to formulate a bill, but in an 
advisory 3 to discuss with the committee all the technical 
questions which have arisen, and they have been faithful in their efforts 
to assist in reaching a proper conclusion. So much for the genesis of 
the bill and the efforts the committee has made to try to get before the 
Senate a proper measure. 

Now, I eall attention, in connection with the foregoing, to the 
following explanatory statement relating to the lobby of certain 
Army officers, which I desire to have printed: 

“In view of the references which have been made to the in- 
fluence which is being exerted by the National Guard with a 
view to shaping the pending legislation to serve the interests of 
that branch of the service, it would be of interest to know what 
other branches of the military service are specially-represented 
here and in what way. 

“The chairman of the Senate Military Committee in his re- 
marks a day or two ago stated that, in the preparation of the 
pending bill, his committee had been assisted by Gen. W. H. 
Carter, United States Army, retired, and other Army officers 
who have been detailed for that purpose by the Secretary of 
War. 

“Attached hereto is a report of the proceedings of the United 
States Cavalry Association, having its headquarters at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., which report it is yery much desired shall be 
placed in the RECORD. 

“Attention is invited to the marked provisions of the report, 
from which the following will be noted: 

First. That Gen. Carter represents the Cavalry arm of the 
service in a special way and for the purpose of obtaining legisla- 
tion favorable to that arm. 

“Second. That the Cavalry is interested in the continental 
army scheme, because they believe that it will permit any in- 
crease made in the Regular Establishment to be divided between 
the Field Artillery and the Cavalry. 

“Third. That to enable Gen. Carter to perform these functions 
in the interest of the Cavalry this association has undertaken to 
defray his expenses, furnish stationery, postage, and clerical 
assistance, and to subject all officers in the Cavalry branch of 
the standing army to an assessment for that purpose. 

“Fourth. That he asked to be permitted to act without a 
large committee in influencing legislation for the benefit of the 
Cavalry; that Gen. Carter stated that he was friendly with the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Military Committees. 

Fifth. That Gen. Johnson, in recommending the selection of 
Gen. Carter to perform these important functions in the interest 
of the Cavalry, gave the following reasons therefor: 

“Because he, Gen. Carter, is thoroughly familiar with this 
kind of work and is an expert in handling legislation before 


Congress and before the committees, as well as in the preparation 
of data for their guidance. 

“This testimony of Gen. Johnson as to Gen. Carter's fitness 
for influencing military legislation develops two things: 

First. What the National Guard representatives meant in 
Saying that there were experts in influencing military legisla- 
tion whose methods they could not approach. 

Second. That in the preparation of the pending bill Gen. 
Carter has been afforded ample opportunity to exercise those 
peculiar qualities Which fit him for the preparation of data for 
the guidance of the committees of Congress.” 

I put into the Recorp, with the permission of the Senate, the 
proceedings of the United States Cavalry Association, which 
shows conclusively a propaganda agreed upon—a concerted ef- 
fort agreed upon—and which goes further than that and shows 
that an assessment has been agreed upon to pay the expenses 
of the propaganda. It also shows that the very men mentioned 
by the distinguished chairman of the committee as having been 
before the Military Committee, acting as its assistants, were 
the men selected by this association for the purpose of advance- 
ing the particular interests of one branch of the Regular Army, 


THIS IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO ALL CAVALRY OFFICERS. 


J UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., January 23, 1916. 

At the annual meeting of the United States Cavalry Association held 
on Monday last a number of letters from various officers at different 
stations, regarding the action that should be taken ne the in 
regard to the expected increase in the Army and relative to the promo- 
tion that would result from such increases, etc., were read. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to a int a committee 
to consider the several propositions set forth in these letters and to 
prepare a set of questions co g the several questions proposed, 
which questions should be submitted to all Cavalry officers at Fort 
Leavenworth for their consideration. It was further directed that, at 
as early a date as practicable, the chairman of the meeting should call a 
rs ce meeting for the purpose of discussing and coming to a vote on 

e several questions involved. 

The committee appointed consisted of Maj. S. Rice, a L. J. Flem- 
ing, Cont. S. Heint: an, and Capt. J. R. McAndrews. elr report is 
as follows: ° 


In November last there was held at Douglas, Ariz., a meeting of the 
representative officers of the Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Thirteenth Cav- 
ents to discuss the present Cavalry situation. At that meet- 

ing it was decided: 

1. That it would be for the best interests of the Cavalry service for 
the Cavalry Association to enter a wider field, as its activities had been 
confined hitherto to the publication of the Cavalry Journal. 

2. That to arouse greater interest they believed that the headquar- 
ter of the Cavalry Association should be transferred to Washington, 
where the executive council would be brought directly into contact with 
people from all pae of the country, and where there are people from 
all horse districts in greater or less numbers throughout the year. 

3. That the place of publication of the Cavalry Journal should re- 
main at Fort Leavenworth and that the secretary of the association be 
a resident of that place. 

4. Inasmuch as the constitution of the Cavalry Association r 
that the headquarters shall be at Fort Leavenworth, and as the a 
mentioned interest should be awakened as soon as possible, it was rec- 
ommended that the executive council appoint a committee of Cavalry 
officers residing in Washington to look after the interests of the Cav- 
alry service, and it was su ted that such committee be com of 
Maj. Gen. W. II. Carter, g. Gen. J. A. Johnston, and Se Fs 
Sherer, this committee to cooperate with the members of the associa- 
tion in Washington 

5. That this committee should be furnished with clerical assistance 
at all times. 

6. As the expenses of such assistance and the expenses attendant upon 
any increase in the activities of the Cavalry Journal will probably ex- 
ceed the revenues, it was recommended that all officers of Cavalry pay 
to the association, in lieu of dues for 1916, one day's pay. 

7. That, inasmuch as the pro continental army would undoubt- 
edly have a large propertion of Infantry and Coast Artillery, any in- 
crease in the Army should therefore be divided between the Cavalry 
and Field Artillery. 

8. That the single list for promotion should be adopted, provided that 
officers are a according to their length of service. 

Subsequently, at a meeting of the Cav: officers at, Fort Sam 
Houston, they requested that a committee, consisting of Maj, Gen. Car- 
ter, Gen. Johnston, Lieut. Col. Cameron, Lieut. Col. Read, Lieut, Col. 
Michie, and Maj. Lochridge, be appointed to represent the Cavalry 
service in Washington in any manner that may seem best to them. 

The officers at s meet favored the following propositions: 

1. An increase in the number of Cavalry regiments. 

2. Equalization of promotion among the various arms according to 
l of commissioned service: 

r) By utilizing the extra officers’ list. 

a By single list for promotion according to length of commissioned 
service. 

They further agreed to contribute one day's pay, for defraying the 
ex ses incident to this work, when called upon to do so. 

later, at a meeting of the officers of the Sixth Cavalry, at 
Harlingen, Tex., they approved of the suggestions made at the Douglas 
and Fort Sam Houston meetings and furnished a list of officers who 
agreed to subscribe one day's pay. They further suggested that the 
committee In Washington be composed of the same officers recommended 
at the Fort Sam Houston meeting, with the addition of the name of 

cherer, but stated that they would be satisfied with any com- 
mittee selected from the officers mentioned. The report of this meet- 
ing further states that “some of the officers favor adopting the pro- 
posals suggested by the San Antonio officers," and cnumerates_ those 
above noted. They also believe that the committee in Washington 


ires 
ove- 


should be given carte blanche to do what they might deem best for the 
Cavalry service. 
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Soon after the receipt of the above-mentioned reports of these meet- 
ings the executive council of the Cavalry Association acted upon the 
same, as follows: , 

1. That, acting upon a previous suggestion, they had already agreed 
to request Gen, Carter to look after the interests of the Cavalry in 
Washington, and had agreed to defray all his necessary expenses— 
stationery, postage, and clerical assistance. That he would again be 
asked to take up this work and to associate with him any or all of 
the officers suggested at the aboye-noted meetings, but that Gen. Carter 
should be free to select his associates in this work. 

2. The executive council does not deem it advisable or necessary, at 
Paes a at least, to make an assessment of one day's pay, as it was be- 
ieved that the funds on hand would be sufficient for all legitimate ex- 
penses that will be incurred in Washington, especially if an earnest 
effort be made, as suggested at the Douglas meeting, to bring every 
Cavalry officer into the association. 

3. The executive council has graye doubts as to the advisability of 
establishing a permanent bureau in Washington for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation, and reiterates its former declaration that none of 
the funds of the association should be used for lobbying. 

The executive council further stated that, in case it is deemed wise 
by the members of the association to have the headquarters moved to 
Washington, or to have a certain number or all of the executive council 
located there, that is a matter requiring an amendment to the constitu- 
tion and is of minor importance compared to the present question of 
securing for the Cavalry arm a proper recognition in the forthcoming 
increase of the Army. 

To the request that he De gpa: the Cavalry interests in Washington, 
Gen. Carter replied, in brief, as follows: 

1, That his previous experience had convinced him that the larger 
the committee the less chance of achievement. 

2. That he did not favor the collection of one day's pay. 

J. Phat he had already filed his views with the War Department, at 
the request of the Secretary of War; that he was personally friendly 
with the chairman of the House and Senate Military Committees, and 
that he would undoubtedly have a hearing before the committees, 

4. That he recommends a reorganization of the Cavalry on the three- 
troop; three-squadron, with a machine-gun troop basis, and an increase 
of three additional regiments, and states that he believes this cau be 
gotten, He further recommends that the troop be composed of 108 men 
at all times, 

5. Ille further states that he would have much difficulty in meeting 
and advising with a large committee. 

Among other letters received and read were some from various offi- 
cers approving to a ter or less extent the propositions suggested 
at these several meetings. Gen. Johnston wrote that he was located 
for the coming year in New York and could not, therefore, act with any 
committee. He also states that he is entirely convinced that the 
executive committee is wise in their selection; that we could get no 
better person, who is on the ground or elsewhere, to represent the Cav- 
alry service than Gen. Carter, this because he is thoroughly familiar 
with this kind of work and is an expert in handling legislation before 
Congress and before the committees, as well as in the preparation of 
data for their guidance. He further states that he will glad to 
assist Gen. Carter in any 8 and that, in case contributions 
are necessary. he will be plea to contribute, ete. 

Finally the committee has prepared, from all the letters above men- 
tioned, a set of questions embodying all the several topics discussed in 
them, which questions all Cavalry officers are urgently requested to be 
prepared to answer at the meeting on Sunday next. 

It goes without saying that every Cavalry officer should be present 
at that meeting, 

Tun COMMITTERE, 


At the called meeting on Sunday, January 23, at which there were 
present representatives from all’ Cavalry regiments except four, the 
report of the committee and the questions submitted by them were 
acted upon as follows: 

The following resolution was bey ise by a vote of 22 to 6 (it will 
be observed that all the officers did not vote on all questions; there 
were 33 present at the merung) 2 : 

“ Resolved, That the executive committee of the Cavalry Association 
should take action to forward in every possible way the plan for bet- 
terment of the Cavalry service decided upon at Douglas, Ariz., by the 
i pe Sg hin ii of the Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Thirteenth Regiments 
0 valry.“ 

The following resolution was adopted by a vote of 25 to 4: 

“ Resolved, That the executive committee of the Cavalry Association 
should continually agitate the 8 of the imperative need of equal- 
sob ste vot promotion in order to do away with the present haphazard 
system.” 

The meeting then proceeded to vote on the several propositions that 
had been prepared by the committee, which questions are as follows, 
the votes on them ng indicated in italics and in parentheses : 

1. Are you in favor of having a committee of Cavalry officers in 
Washington for the purpose of looking after the interests of the 
Cavalry service? (Carried by 29 votes.) 

2. Are you in favor of having the executive council of the Cavalry 
Association appoint and maintain such a committee in Washington? 
(Carried by 27 votes.) 

3. Are you in favor of having the Cavalry officers on the General 
BOE remington act as such Cavalry committee? (Carried by 

votes, 

4. Do you wish to nominate Cavalry officers as members of such 
committee? If so, whom do you wish to nominate? (Lost by a 
unanimous vote.) 

5. Are you in favor haying the executive council of the Cavalry 
Association transferred to Washington? (This would necessitate a 
change in the constitution of the association, hence delay, but the 
movement can be initiated now.) (Lest by a vote of 17 to 7. 

6. Are you in favor of a permanent Cavalry committee in Washing- 
ton? (Carried by 2 votes.) 

7. Are you in favor of having such Cavalry committee in Washington 
uninstructed (question No. 7 was amended Ri inserting the words “as 
to the methods of carrying on their work” after the word “in- 
structed "’). and will you abide by their best judgment? (Carried by 
a vote of 25 as amended.) 

8. Are you,in favor of having such Cavalry committee instructed 
(question No. 8 was amended by striking out the word “instructed” 
and Inserting in its place the words “informed from time to time as 
to the opinion of the whole Cavalry arm”) as to certain matters 
hereunder, and will you abide by the majority vote thereon? (Carried 
as amcnded by 25 votes.) i 


9. Are you in favor of agitating any change in the organization of 
the Cavalry at the present time? (Lost by vote of 23 to 3. 
10. Are you in favor of requesting all Cavalry officers contribute 


one day’s pay to defray necessary clerical expenses, subscribers to be 
entitled to become members of the Cavalry Association with dues for 
1916 paid? (Carried by a vote of 2) to 1.) 

11. Do you favor, in the event of any increase in the Cavalry, In- 
fantry, and Field Artillery at any time hereafter that the three arms 
5 1 5 * proportionately in the officers created? (Carried by a 
vote of 28. 

12. Are you in favor of the single list for promotion: 

(a) On a basis of the present relative list? (Lost by a vote of 


30 to 1. 

(b) bn the basis of length of commissioned service in the Regular 
Army? (Lost by a vote of 19 to 9.) 

8 On the basis of length of commissioned service in the service 


of the United States? (Carricd by 25 votes.) 

13. In the case of the adoption of any form of a single list, are you 
in favor of distributing vacancies : 

(a) By the utilization of the extra officers’ list? (Lost by 2¢ votes.) 

(b By the poetics of officers to any arm in which the vacancies 
may occur? (Lost by a vote of 17 to 7.) 

te) By a combination of both methods as set forth in (a) and (b)? 
(Carried by 26 votes.) (Subhead (c) was not among the questions sub- 
mitied by the cemmittee, but was tuserted at the meeting and carried 
as indicated.) 

14. Are you in favor of a single list, after evening inequalities of 
promotion among the different arms resulting from specific legislation 
since (ill in the date you deem best), creating original vacancies? 
(Stricken out by 26 votes.) 

15. Do you wish these several propositions submitted to all Cavalry 
officers in the United States (question No. 15 was amended by striking 
out the words “in the United States.“ The committee stated that their 
idea was to send the question now to the officers in the United States 
only, in order to get prompt action as it would take nearly three 
months to hear from all officers in the Philippines) so as to obtain 
the true sentiment of such Cavalry officers? (Carried as amended by 


24 votes.) 

16. To whom should the results of these questions be sent? (To 
the executive council of the Cavalry Association and to be by them 
tabulated and forwarded to the committee in e e 

It was agreed that the above questions should be sent to all Cavalry 
officers without delay and that, as soon as the votes of those in the 
United States had been received, the same should be tabulated ‘and 
forwarded to the committee in Washington, and those recelyed later 
from Hawaii and the Phillppinegy should be similarly tabulated and 
forwarded. 

The following preamble and resolution was then adopted: 

“Whereas action in the interest of the Cavalry service and all action 
taken by the Cavalry Association has invariably been paralyzed by 
differences of opinion among Cavalry officers and by conflicting 
action by individual members: Be it 

“ Resolved, That every Cavalry officer be requested to N 
rales e and forward it for record to the secretary of the 
Association : 


the fol- 
Cavalry 


1 PLEDGE, 


“I hercby agree to abide by any decision arrived at by a majority 
vote of Cavalry officers as to any policy to be advocated by the Cavalry 
Association; to support such action and to use all my Influence to 
prevent any Cavalry officer from advocating aay policy which con- 
flicts with the instructions arrived at by a majority vote.” 

The above is submitted for your consideration with the carnest 
request that vou vote upon the same without delay and forward your 
vote with any remarks on the same that you may desire to make to 
the secretary of the Cavalry Association. 

By order of the executive council. 

Ens B. FULLER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Retired, Secretary. 


I do not offer this for the purpose of reflecting on anybody, 
but I do offer it in the interests of fairness and justice, and I 
ask that the several documents shall be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

I further desire, Mr. President, to put in the RECORD a com- 
pilation of statements from officers of the National Guard show- 
ing the amount of labor those officers who are above the rank of 
captain actually perform. I want that evidence before the 
Senate when an amendment which I propose to bring up a little 
later on shall be under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From J. C. R. Foster, head of the National Guard of Florida and chair- 
man of the National Guard Association of the United States.] 

Section 108 of the military bill now pending allows pay only to the- 
captains and lieutenants of companies, and it is argued by the advocates 
of this provision that those officers only should be given pay, because 
only company officers participate in the weekly drills when organiza- 
tions are at their home stations. This idea will not find kuppert with 
those who know that the hour and a half or two hours of company 
drill held each week is but a part, and a small part at that, of the 
military duty which commissioned officers are required to perform. 

The duties and the responsibilities of officers increase with their 
rank, and if the theory of increased y for increased rank and re- 
sponsibility is sound in its application to the standing army it is sound 
in sans) degree and necessary in its application to the National Guard. 
Until such time as this d may be willing to accept a system of 
compulsory, universal military training, military service, as every other 
kind of service, must offer the incentive of some form of reward. One 
reward peculiar to every known system of milltary organization is the 
nope of promotion and opportunity for it; another is com tion for 
duty performed by a few on bebalf of the many. The provisions of 
section 108 would deny both of these rewards to commissioned offi- 
cers—to the very class of men who must be depended upon to build the 
National Guard up in efficiency and in strength if the proposed plan 
for, doxclopipe this branch of the national military service is to be 
realized. 
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It must be a rent even to those whe give only casual consideration 
to the matter t to deny pay to officers when they may be detailed 
away from companies, or when they be promoted above the grade 
of captain would check prometiens and the higher units. As a 
rule promotion above the grade of captain is not attained without years 
of fv Soa in the junior grades and an experience which makes the officer 

valuable the Government. H is a greatly mistaken idea 
that the general and field officers have no duties and no responsibilities 
save when in the field. 

The commanding oficer of a regiment is responsible for the discipline 
and training of his command and for its equipment and a tration 
as well. This means that if he is an efficient officer (which he will have 
to be to hold his commission under the provisions of the proposed leg- 
islation) he must be fully advised at all times as to the a S of ea 
unit of his regiment. If these units be scattered, it entails a volume of 
correspondence ; if assembled at one t, it means personal supervision 
and ection. ‘Then there are ba drills and regimental drills as 
well as company drills. Then ee are — — to be held, innumer- 
able duties to be performed in connection with the ma nagement and 
control of armories, care of public property, disc pline of t the troops, etc. 

Under the system of train now gp Dy nan 7 Department 
every officer must gives hours of time ea ot oniy 
must he — but he must attend eee 0 — te ee, post schools 
for officers, undergo tions, conduct written exercises, ete. The 
conduct of these schools devolves upon the senior officers; and the 
officers are alse called 3 to give other evenings for the conduct of 

noncommissioned-officers’ 


ode theory that no officers ye the a 
ponosne ee oats a peepi Guard is in 

ons for military legis on sugges y t milit: group who feel 
that the National Guard tted ‘oh k 


them. 


National Guard, 

nization of the militia. 

does more than deny the er officers 

Fr!!! OE DEOR TRAE tl park im — 
officers — —.— 8 of 


wi 
troops, those officers keep up with the ?— for them an 
conduct the 1 examination of all reeruits, without co sation. 


the power of 
ess to 


The value service is indicated by testimony intr into the 
record a few days ago as to the cost of the l examination of 
recruits for the stan gh It is the same 

Every officer, regardless o must uniform and equip himself. 
This costs, a het outset, anywhere from abort five Pr ‘ed 8 

increasing w higher grades, They mus ipped and con- 
form to every change prescribed for the Army. e are constant 
subjected to e to with helr because of their official Bos ition, expense whic 

increases wi elr rank and responsibilities. If the principle of Fed- 


eral — 1 or militia service is to be ref i it is clear that 
it should be Anas ees without unfair discrimina in a manner 
consistent with and calculated to sustain the well-established dua- 
tion of rank in the 3 service. This is necessary if the National 
Guard is to be made a well-balanced and effective force rather than a 
mere recrui agency to provide an enlisted personnel, th the ex- 
tation and intention that the officers shall be provided by another 
ranch of the service. 
I make this statement to you feeling that I can consistently do so 
not only because of my personal knowledge of the duties which are 
formed by officers not recognized for pay under the present bill, but 
ecause I belong to that class of officers who will receive no benefits of 
pay under either bill or any amendment proposed. 


[From James U. ADANA colonel of. the New York National Guard and 
a graduate of West Point.] 


From information I have received, a would appear that there is an 
erroneous impression ground in Washington that the National 
Guard officers above ripen of captain are 870 entitled to compensa- 
tion for the reason that they do Aad drill. is possible that my expe- 
rience may be of interest to you, 

After gradua from West Point, in 1890, I served three years as 
second lieutenant, First United States Cavalry, in active e eee 

the time. For r example, 

aign in the winter of of 1890-91 3 
esign om the Regular 

ed the National Guard as a first Houtesant and have sub- 
sequently held all the ranks to my present rank of colonel Second 


only requires, but 

= to 7 2 7 u 
night a 

yb Mir 


f one 
— ae aaa ue 
and any others who may have 
ander, meet me at m pred 


comm: 
are with the routine work o 


say my life is devoted to 
matters 8 solely, to the regiment. regiment is so divided 
that there are nine e 

from Hoosick Falls on the onl 


ville on Ta be These 


siderable sum per year, and it is an ac I estimate at It 
costs me personally, outside of time and labor, 2 ‘least $300 per year, 
and that, therefore, the so-called pay the bill should properly 

termed compensation. for it is t. I have said with 


[Statement of Henry R. Hill, ain general of the State of Hlinols.] 


Regarding the bill that proposes pay only for company officers, I wish 
to say, however, that the regimental adjutant is one of the hardest 


workers in the National Guard service. I was company commander 
eight years and adjutant two years, and had I asked pay for my serv- 
ices I would have 221 we per year yd Pee oo commander and $1, 
Job iw year as arty rapt oreover major who works at his 

b is worth $500 a year to the Un 3 If the War Department 

brane asi examination before oe sti is vi rng ing i then the amount 

sry study an 3 necessary is we 
If the Na suffers through ee ae kunt all officers are 
not worthy of pay, would it not be —. — to muster out the worthless 
through 5 ae the worthy 

As to my own „I care not; 1 put in most of my 
time 2 the ta 22 years for nothin 
that I tainak in service would make 
account with L without 

The spirit of the Ame can press in the past month and of the War 
Department in the pass four years leads one to believe that none but 
the National Guard itself believes it is worthy of pay. If that be true, 
then neither should any sum be allowed for any purpose to them, be- 
cause their work Is either worthy pay and t or neither. 

In the above I pray you not to gee 85 
In the way of preparedness in this 


share or not as duty may be. 
shoul bettered pay and thorough examination or net pele 


spare 
and the few mere years 
e difference in my bank 


whatever. 


{From Charles W. Abbot, jr., adjutant general of Rhode Island.] 


Un that you are interested in the matter Pos! pay for 
militia, I take the liberty, in behalf of the fleld and san officers of the 
Rhode yy National Guard, to urge your efforts to the end that 
rovision for them as well as com y officers. We have 
a colonel, lieutenant colenel, and four majors of a coast artillery athe 
of two bands and 17 co es. The majors 3 superintend the 
fru of Pog nevera ba ms, aud on —— are members of * 

boards for officers, clalists, ra position men, gunners, and non- 
commissioned officers. Te t means two and ee ts a 2 2 in addi- 
tion to the study Involved in fitting . and keeping fit, no small 
task. The colonel has a vast amount of administrative wor . 5 de- 
votes many hours Spee day in eye pusiness time, to its undoub detri- 
ment, in e affairs of his command. The lieutenant colonel 
Sagem Ros, and 1 quite as ie Ba a either of on ore ere 

my opinion, a manifest inju: to ignore y 

— They are much more ganres of it 1 8 enen 
equally so as captains. Regimen officers should also 
for their duties and responsibilities are as engrossing as thao Ba od 
pany officers. 


Mr. REED. Similar letters and telegrams received from the 
following: 


Charles A. Walz, major, First Ca Illinois National Guard. 
Charles N. Neal, captain, quartermaster Fifth Infantry Minois Na- 


wees ae 
8 colonel First Infantry New York National Guard. 
W. G. ates Bates eee -first New York National Guard. 

Charles H. 5 colonel Third Infantry 

les F. Tillinghast, colonel Coast Artillery Corps R 

National Guard. 

Arthur B. Donnelly, colonel First Infantry Missouri National Guard. 

Arthur N. Nash, major Coast Artillery Corps Rhode Island National 


H. Il. B 


there may be 


Dunavin, major, Sixth Infan 


Fifth Infan nois National Guard. 


eral Illinois National Guard. 
in, adjutant Missouri National Guard. 
Leroy K. Robbins, 0 


St. Louis, M 

Mr. KENYON. May we have ‘the amendment now read as it 
will be voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. I will withdraw the request if it is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to, and 
the question recurs on the amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina as amended. 


Mr. KENYON. I ask that the amendment that is to be voted 
on shall be read. 
The Secretary. It is proposed to add, as an additional section 


to the bill, the following: 


Sec. 120. That the President at any time, in his discretion, may, by 
Executive order, designate for the exclusive use of the United States 
any site = a navigable river, the improvement of which for purposes 


of naviga on will make available at such site surplus water power over 
and above the needs for navigation. After being so d ted. and 
until the i d tion is modified or revoked, every such e shall be 

urposes author- 


developed and improved only in the manner and for the 
ized by this act, but when the site or sites to be deve 
paragraph are determined 
designation Snide nah 


ed 2 this 
all other sites shall be released from any 


may also at any — in his discretion, withdraw 
from settlement, l —— — 75 or entry and reserve for the exclusive use 
of the United States ska whet pums c lands of the United States, including the 
Territory of Alaska, ether within national forests or other reserva- 
tions or withdra which are valuabie as water-power sites for the 
E of this e Provided, That not more than five sites shall be 
wi in pursuance of the authority ven by this act, and when the 
sites 5 — developed under etermined all other sites with- 


e Secre of o investigate 
sites and 


this aet are 


the purposes 

3 operate at or on ege Aie pain ar — designated or withdrawn dams. 
locks, other improvements to naviga’ stare ag houses, and other plants 
and equipment necessary or eee generation of electrical 


or other power and for the production of nitrates or other products 
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needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of fer- 


tilizers: Provided, That all plans and specifications for dams in navi- 
able rivers shall be submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 


ar. 
That the Secretary of War is authorized to lease, 8 or ac- 
quire, by condemnation, gift, or devise, such lands and rights of way 
as may necessary for the construction and operation of such plants 
and to take from any lands of the United States, or to purchase or ac- 
quire by condemnation, materials, minerals, and proce: patented: or 
otherwise, necessary for the construction or operation of such plants 
and for the manufacture of such products. 

That the 3 of such plants shall be used by the Secretary of 
War or the retary of the Navy for military or naval NN and 
any surplus not so required may be sold and disposed of by the Secre- 
May! of Agriculture under such regulations as he may prescri 

hat the sum of $15,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of an 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available un 
< 4 25 to enable the Secretary of War to carry out the purposes of 
act, 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely by the Government not conjunction. 
with en other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 

That in order to raise the money ä by this act and neces- 
sary to carry its provisions into effect, Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the request of the Secretary of War and the approval of the 
President, may issue and sell or use for such purchase or construction 
hereinabove authorized any of the bonds of the United States now 
available in the Treasury of the United States under the act of August 
5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of March 2, 1911, re- 
lating to the issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama Canal, 
to a total amount not to exceed $15,000, 3 That any 
Panama Canal bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions of 
this section may be made payable at such time after issue as the Secre- 
tary of the ramped ho in his discretion, may deem advisable and fix, in- 
stead of 50 years after date of issue, as in said act of August 5, 1909, 
not exceeding 60 years. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I merely desire to direct. the 
attention of the Senator in charge of the bill to the concluding 
language in the paragraph embraced in lines 12 to 15, page 3, to 
the effect that the plant provided for under this act “shall be 
constructed and operated solely by the Government and not in 
conjunction with any other industry or enterprise carried on by 
private capital.“ I think that language is confusing. It will be 


very readily conceived that there would be an excess power 


which the Government would want to sell. That power might 
be transmitted and utilized for the operation of street railways 
in a neighboring town and that enterprise would be in a way 
connected with this. 

So the nitric acid might be manufactured here and private 
interests might put up a fertilizer plant close by, and possibly 
use some of the power in operating the fertilizer plant. I sup- 
posed it was intended to limit the activities of the Government 
to the production of nitric acid. If that is the case, I should 
think it would be necessary to insert the words “ by it,” after 
the word “ not,” in line 14; so that it should read: 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely by the Government and not by it in con- 
1 eg with any other industry or enterprise carried on by private 

But I see that would not make it, because the clause concludes 
with the words “ by private capital.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the object of 
those who proposed this amendment was clearly—and the Senate 
has overwhelmingly indicated its approval of that intention— 
that the Government should not lease or sell this power in such 
a way that the appropriation herein contemplated might be given 
over to private capital. It was to restrict the operations to the 
Government and not open the way for the Government to go into 
partnership with private parties.or lease or sell the plant or the 
power, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsH] has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. WALSH. I have yielded the floor; but I was going to 
sugges 

Mr. WORKS. I will yield if the Senator from Montana. de- 
sires to ask a question or to make a suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina whether the whole object would not be achieved if the 
sentence ended with the word “ Government”? The paragraph 
would then read: 

That the plant or plants provided for under this act shall be con- 
strocted and operated solely by the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I rather think, Mr. President, 
that that would cover it; but, out of abundance of caution, we 
went on to define just exactly what we were trying to do. 

Mr. WALSH.. I am afraid, however, that that may introduce 
some trouble there, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I rather think not, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think, without being in any way united or in conjunction 
with private parties, the Government could sell the power just 
as easily as it could the product. I do not see anything to: pro- 
hibit the Government, if it has an excess of power, selling it. If 
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anybody wants to put up a factory and the Govermment wants 
to sell them any excess of power, it can sell it to them; but it 
could not, enter into cooperation with them to take the product 
of the plant, and, by means of some contract, shift to some pri- 
vate company the very tunctions to which we are trying to re- 
strict it. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think this is a very serious 

and unfortunate attempt to limit the use of the waters of the 
stream. I voted against. the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], whith would have compelled the 
Government to improve: the water sites to their full capacity, 
beeause I thought, and still think, the Government should go no 
further than to supply its own needs. On the other hand, there 
is no reason in the world why some one else might not be 
allowed to use the stream for the purpose of irrigation, for 
example, that would not interfere with the development of the 
power or the development of additional power for other uses and 
purposes. 
In the State of California there is a provision in our statutes 
that where a dam is erected at a certain height, for example, 
for certain purposes, by one corporation or by an individual, 
another shall have the right, under proper permit, to increase the 
size of the dam in order to increase the use of the water. That 
might be very desirable in the case of the Government. as well. 

Another thing. Mr. President, there is an effort now being 
made to lease these power sites, not only upon navigable streams 
but upon streams that are nonnavigable, and the Government 
might very well use a stream of this kind for its own purposes 
up to a certain amount of power and lease the balance to some- 
body else. There the two would be operating in cooperation, I 
think, within the meaning of this amendment, and certainly I 
do not think the Senator from South Carolina wants to prevent 
anything of that kind by the provisions of his amendment. I 
think, however, that would be the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think, Mr. President, that the 
purpose is clearly set forth in the first two lines—lines 12 and 
18—which provide: 

That the plant or plants provided. for under this act shall be con- 
structed and operated solely by the Government. 

The clause says nothing about: anything else but the plant for 
the manufacturing process. It goes no further than that. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would be very glad to vote 
for a plain proposition that the Government should make its 
own nitric acid or any other commodity that was necessary in 
the production of powder or other explosives. I would be en- 
tirely willing to see the Government use the power that it 
created in pursuance of the objects that I have just stated in 
any other useful way when not needed in the production of 
powder or other explosives; but I can not bring myself to vote 
for a measure which has not for its chief purpose the manu- 
facture of an article needed by the Government in war, but 
which has. for its chief purpose the manufacture of an article 
needed in commerce and in general production. The people of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina need fertilizers 
of various kinds, and I hope they will be able to procure fer- 
tilizers. The people of my State do not need fertilizers so much 
as they need binding twine at a fair price and as we need 
agricultural implements at a fair price. The fertilizer trust is 
certainly no more objectionable than. is the agricultural imple- 
ment trust. What are you going to do for us? If every time the 
people of this country seem to be afflicted with a monopoly 
and I am sorry to say that the instances occur so frequently 
the Government is to enter the business in order to relieve them 
of the monopoly, instead of enforcing in some effective way the 
laws already in existence to destroy the monopoly, it will not 
be very long until the Government will be in the manufacture 
of everything under the sun. I am not ready to take that step 
as yet. 1 

I object to this amendment, first, because it ought not to be 
added to a measure that is intended for no other purpose than 
the reorganization of the Army. The senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Tinnatan}, when he proposed the estab- 
lishment of an armor-plate plant, did not attach the proposi- 
tion to some other measure with which it had no connection. 
He did what I think the junior Senator from South Carolina: 
[Mr. SmurH] ought to do in this case. He ought to allow this 
proposal to rest upon its own foundation, and not make it a 
part of a bill that is devoted to an entirely different subject. 

I object to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, in the second place, beeause it excludes the 
Government from taking advantage of the best opportunity in 
the United States for the purpose of making nitrie acid. There 
is a dam across the Mississippi River at. Keokuk, and it will 
yield 150,000 or 200,000 horsepower. If the Government wauted 
to make nitric acid, and to make it quickly and continuously, 
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it could do nothing better than to commandeer or condemn the 
water power already there in existence; and yet, under this 
amendment that could not be done, nor could any other water 
power that is now in existence be taken by the Government 
under this amendment for the purpose of making nitric acid. 

There is in the minds of some Senators a very good reason 
possibly why the dam to which I have referred should not be 
taken, because in the manufacture of nitrates for fertilizing the 
soil, it might require a shipment over a long distance, and, of 
course, I understand perfectly that a factory that is intended 
to make nitrates for fertilizing the ground should be located in 
the vicinity of the ground to be fertilized. I can not, however, 
think that, if this power that I have mentioned were available, 
and if the Government were to take it, it ought to be limited 
to the manufacture of nitrates for fertilizing purposes. Why 
not allow the power that would be developed by the Governmeut 
construction to be used to manufacture agricultural implements 
or binding twine or anything else that the farmers of the country 
need just as much as they need fertilizers? 

I think, with all due deference to the Senator from South 
Carolina—and I have the highest opinion of his patriotism; I 
know that he is absolutely sincere about this—that this is not 
sufficiently thought out. This amendment is not constructed 
with a view to all the contingencies and all the possibilities that 
may arise under it; and, so far as I am concerned—mucli as I 
am in sympathy with the proposal to have the Government make 
its own munitions of war and its own nitric acid either by steam 
power or water power I can not secure the consent of my judg- 
ment to usher the Government into the general business of the 
country in the way in which this amendment proposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With his permission, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Iowa a question. If I understood the Senator 
correctly, he suggested that the Keokuk Dam would probably 
be rejected for the reason that the product ought to be made in 
the vicinity where it would be needed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggested that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We all know the productivity of the soil 
of Iowa, and that it needs less nitric acid, probably, than does 
any other part of the country; but what becomes of poor New 
England, where we do need fertilizer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly they may find water power in that 
vicinity ; I do not know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the proposition is to build but one 
such plant, apparently. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; this amendment authorizes the building 
of u hundred; there is absolutely no limit to it except the ap- 
propriation. 

The reason I said the dam at Keokuk would not be taken is 
that the amendment applies only to those water sites that are 
undeveloped, and the Government can not take a dam already 
built or partially built, It-must take a site undeveloped and 
construct the dam and maintain it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sante] a question, if he pleases. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice from the bill that the sum of 
$15,000,000 is suggested as the amount that the Government 
should appropriate and tax the people for. I have had a little 
observation along that line. I remember that for nearly two 
years—and I do not know but that for more than that—we were 
told that an interoceanic canal would cost $135,000,000. It has 
cost $400,000,000, and I do not know whether or not we have a 
canal now; it is operated part of the time, and part of the time 
it is not operated. So, with a great many other appropriations 
which we have made during my service in this body, the amount 
ultimately required has very greatly exceeded the original 
estimate. I want to ask the Senator from South Carolina if he 
has looked into this matter sufficiently to satisfy himself that 
$15,000,000 will be the sum necessary to establish a plant such 
us the Senator has in contemplation? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The other day a suggestion was made 
that the amount should be increased to $30,000,000, and the 
Senator offhand said he would accept that amendment, as I 
remember. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will state to the Senator 
that I am thoroughly satisfied from the testimony of the experts 
that the amount set forth in the amendment is sufficient for 
the purpose contemplated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senator has, as a basis for his 
opinion, the opinions of men in whom he has great confidence? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolinn. Yes; I have information 


from men in whom I have great confidence. 


Mr. GALLINGER. But, of course, the Senator is still Indulg- 
ing in a mental reservation to the effect that very likely it will 
cost $30,000,000 or 840,000,000 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from South 
Carolina will not at this time divulge whatever mental reser- 
yations he may have about this matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it would be wise for the Senator 
not to do that, Mr. President, because I prophesy that the 
$15,000,000 will disappear in a short time, and that at least 
another $15,000,000, or perhaps two more $15,000,000 amounts, 
will be required to carry out this socialistic project. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
amendment by inserting after the word “ whether,” in line 2, 
on page 2, the words “or not,” so as to carry out what I think 
is the evident purpose of the Senator from South Carolina—to 
authorize the withdrawal of sites upon the public lands whether 
or not they are within a reservation. As the amendment is 
written now it might be construed as confining the withdrawal 
authority to reservations. I move the amendment I have sug- 
gested’ so as to make it read: 

Including the Territory of Alaska, whether or not within national 
forests or other reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 2, of the amendment of Mr. 
SarrH of South Carolina, after the word “ whether,” it is pro- 
posed to insert “or not,” so that it will read “ whether or not 
within national forests,” etc. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. [Putting the question.] In the 
opinion of the Chair, the “noes” have it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for a resubmission of the ques- 
tiou, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from Washington, without objection, the question will again be 
put to the Senate. The Chair will ask the Secretary first to 
state again the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, in the printed amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Suri], in line 2, after the 
word “ whether,” it is proposed to insert the words “ or not,” so 
as to read: : 

Whether or not within national forests or other reservations or with- 
drawals, i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. It is agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, I move to amend that 
portion of the amendment which was adopted on motion of my 
colleague [Mr. Jones]. The amendment came in on line 6, page 
2, and reads: 

And when the sites to be developed under this act are determined any 
other sites withdrawn shall be immediately released and restored. 

I move to insert, after the word “withdrawn,” the word 
“hereunder,” so as to limit it to withdrawals under this act. I 
think that is the intention of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. The question recurs on 
the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina as amended, 
and the Chair : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If Senators will wait a mo- 
ment, the Chair desires to make a statement. In stating the 
amendment the Chair is of the opinion that the form of the 
amendment at the present time depends upon whether or not 
the Senator from South Carolina modified the written form 
of the amendment which is now upon the table and which 
has been stated. P 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will further state 
that he is of the opinion that to comply with Rule XXI, which 
permits the mover of a motion to modify it, such modification 
must be definite and must be of record in the Senate, so that 
it may be submitted by the Chair to the Senate for action. For 
the information of the Chair and the Senate, the Chair asks 
the Senator from South Carolina whether or not he has modi- 
fled in any way the amendment which is now before the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator states he has not 
done so; therefore the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
is not a part of the amendment of the Senator from South 
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Carolina. The question before the Senate is on the printed 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire te ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, a question. He may have given 
previously, in the course of the extensive debate which has 
taken place, an answer to the question I am about to propound, 
but L ask it, nevertheless, because I was not on the floor if such 
information was given. Did the Senator make any statement 
concerning the attitude of the War Department or the Navy 
Department upon the pending amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina, or whether either of those departments have 
made any suggestions to the Committee on Military Affairs that 
legislation of this character ought to be ingrafted upon this bill 
as a matter of national defense? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will state, in answer 
to the Senator, that I do not recall having made any statement 
upon that subject. I believe Mr. Garrison, either in his annual 
report or possibly in his statement before the committee, did 
say something about the manufacture of munitions, and I think 
possibly Gen. Crozier called attention to the necessity of some- 
thing of that kind, although never in connection with the Army 
reorganization bill; and I have had no consultation with the 
War Department or any department of the Government about 
making it a part of the general reorganization scheme of the 
Army. It is for that reason, without any question as to the 
advisability of the legislation, that I myself have opposed this 
amendment, because I did not feel that it was a part of any 
scheme for the reorganization of the Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I will assume, of course, 
that there would have been some statement before the Committee 
on Military Affairs in relation to munitions, if by munitions are 
meant guns and explosives, and so forth; and it seems to me 
somewhat strange that, if there is a scarcity or dearth of power 
in this country to furnish: powder and guns for the Army and 
Navy, one of the great military departments of this Government 
has not said something to one of the Committees on Military 
Affairs of Co 8 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator permit me to put another 
question to the chairman of the committee in that connection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to know whether the Committee 
on Military Affairs has considered as a committee the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate or has taken any action 
upon it? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I stated here the other 
day that the Committee on Military Affairs did not consider 
this proposition at all until after the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama was submitted to the committee, and 
then later the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina 
was submitted. So the committee had both, not for investiga- 
tion, but they had them both before them practically after the 
bill had been reported to the Senate. The committee did not 
enter into an investigation of it and did not take action on it 
at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, I am very doubtful 
whether there is any necessity whatever for the adoption of this 
amendment, so far as the national defense is concerned. It seems 
to ine almost inconceivable that.a debate of this kind should have 
gone on here day after day upon this matter, based upon an 
alleged necessity for munitions for our Army and Navy, without 
some information from the departments of the Government 
which are so deeply concerned about these matters. I for one 
would concede that it is a perfectly proper exercise of govern- 
mental activity to manufacture powder or to manufacture the 
ingredients of powder or other explosives, just as I would con- 
cede the right and propriety on the part of the Government of 
maintaining arsenals and gun factories; but if I were satisfied 
that a plant of the kind proposed were needed for a purely gov- 
ernmental function, to maintain the Army and Navy, even then 
I would think as an ordinary layman, without any particular 
technical knowledge upon these subjects, that the matter ought 
to be estimated for and the bill drawn under some expert ad- 
vice, and perhaps upon the suggestions of Army and Navy boards 
of officers and under some recommendations from the depart- 
ment. 

I do not feel that the fertilizer end of this amendment ought 
to be passed by Congress at all, and I am free to say that I think 
that a large portion of the support that will be given to this 
amendment will not be primarily given to it to furnish the Army 


with nitric acid for powder, but will be because of the commer- 
cial features attached to the selling of fertilizer: by the proposed 
Government plant. I can not support an amendment at present 
having that in view. I think it is just one of the frequent occa- 
sions where we are asked, upon the urgent solicitation of Sena- 
tors who become peculiarly interested in certain measures for 
the benefit of their constituents, to rush in rashly and spend 
$20,000,000 here and $15,000,000 there and $30,000,000 in the 
other place which no business man of any common sense what- 
ever would think of doing without the most thorough investiga- 
tion and after estimates had been furnished. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, if he is present, or some member of that committee, if 
the bill goes into. operation and the business is to be conducted 
by the Secretary of War, what is the object in having the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture called in to sell the surplus product? If 
the Secretary of War is competent to conduct the business, 
why is he not competent to sell the surplus which the Govern- 
ment does not need? 

Mr. Does the Senator address that ques- 
tion to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; to the chairman or some member of 
the Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I will reply by saying that it seemed to me and to the 
committee to be carrying out the purposes of disposing of the 
surplus. 

Mr. BRANDEGHD. I do not get much illumination from the 
reply, because I read that in the amendment itself; but why is 
the Secretary of Agriculture deemed a better agency to dispose 
of what the Government does not want of this war material 
than the Secretary of War? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. For the reason that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is supposed to know something about 
the use of this thing in agriculture. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think myself that he could sell 
to the fertilizer companies any better than the Secretary of 
War could. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am very 
much in favor of the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. I have been startled with the argu- 
ments that have been presented by the other side, and par- 
ticularly the arguments about the constitutionality of this 
question. Of course, I know nothing of the legal side of it; but 
I want to say, as a layman, that I am often prompted to feel 
sad for my many legal friends when I see them rise in the 
Senate and expound their constitutional objections to almost 
every measure that is calculated to help the people. Of course, 
Mr. President, they can not help it. This tendency is a part 
of their education, and it has grown to be a habit with them. 
I am prompted to say how much they lose of this good world. 

I say I am sorry for them, for I wonder, Mr. President, 
whether the sunrise and the glorious sunset, with its wondrous 
colors and its flashes of light, is not robbed of half its delights 
and beauty to them as the softened rays of that great orb come 
to their eyes, strained through their legal lens, constitutionally 
focused. I have wondered whether the sparkle of the morning 
dew, the bloom and blush of the rose, the cheerful chirp of the 
redbreast robin, and the full voice of the thrush have any attrac- 
tions for them until they have first squared them with the Consti- 
tution. Mr. President, I feel constrained to exclaim: “ Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. Poor old Constitution. 
What wrongs have been committed in thy name!” 

Mr. President, I love my country and obey her laws; but when 
it comes to the Constitution standing between the people and 
their right to use God's free air for the manufacture of a sub- 
stance that will tend to enrich the soil and thereby increase its 
productivity, and hence the welfare of the human race, then I 
say, for myself, the Constitution must yield and stand aside, 
that cheaper bread and butter may come to humanity and to my 
country. 

I shall vote for this amendment with the greatest relish, and 
particularly with the greatest relish inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment of the people will hold the handspring and will control 
the manufacture of this vitally important product. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, much has been said as to the 
motives Senators have in voting for this amendment, and it has 
been said several times on the floor of the Senate that the most 
of the votes this amendment will get will be given because it 
provides for the manufacture of fertilizer. I do not want to 
let that statement pass unnoticed, although it may be that the 
fact that fertilizer will be manufactured by the Government 
if this amendment is agreed to has a great deal of influence with 
most of the Senators who vote upon the proposition; but the 
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prime moying reason for the amendment is that it provides for 
the manufacture of explosives—something that it is admitted 
that the Government can legally and properly manufacture. 

As far as my vote is concerned, I am favorable to the amend- 
nient, and I come from a section of the United States where 
fertilizers are not used and are not necessary. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. I shall vote for it, be- 
cause I believe it is a proper thing for the Government itself to 
manufacture ammunition. I would vote for the Government 
manufacture of almost everything used in time of war or used 
for war purposes. I would vote for almost any proposition 
that would take the private profit out of war matériel. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator has said that he believes that the 
prime object of this amendment is to provide explosives for the 
use of the Government in time of war. How, then, can he ex- 
plain the fact that the measure originated in and emanated from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which has nothing 
to do with war or with the consideration of warlike questions? 

Mr. NORRIS. The answer to it is that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry did have something to do with the 
manufacture of a war matériel. It seems to me it would be just 
as reasonable for a rich man to say that he could not follow 
Christ because Christ was born in a stable. The immateriality 
of how it got here, though, it seems to me, ought to be apparent. 
It is a governmental function, as I look at it, for the Government 
to manufacture munitions of war. 

It is said: “ When you manufacture this matériel to be used 
for explosives, why do you also provide for the manufacture of 
fertilizers?” 

The answer is that in the manufacture of the explosives the 
Government needs we are necessarily making a product that is 
used and is the principal ingredient in making fertilizer. If we 
manufacture sufficient of this product for the Government’s 
needs in time of war, we must either let the plant lie idle in time 
of peace, when we do not need to run it to its full capacity, or 
we must sell the ingredient of the fertilizer made in the opera- 
tion of the plant when it is run to its full capacity. 

Is it not good judgment, is it not good business, and is it not 
the patriotic duty of the Government, when it is manufacturing 
nitrates, if it can not and does not utilize all of the nitrate 
manufactured for its own use, to dispose of it for the good of 
the people to those people who can use it? It just happens that 
in the manufacture of explosives we are making something that 
is good for an explosive and is also good as a fertilizer; and if 
we provide a plant sufficient for the Government's use, there 
will be a large portion of the time—I hope all the time—when 
the plant will necessarily make more of the nitrates than the 
Government can use. Now, it just happens that this can be 
used for a fertilizer. Because none of it will go into my section 
of the country, it does not seem to me that is sufficient reason 
why I should oppose it. 

That is an answer, it seems to me, to those who say: “ Why do 
you not make shoes or why do you not make cotton cloth?” It 
is because the product that the Government makes in its own 
business can be used in the manufacture of a fertilizer, and is 
one of the principal ingredients of it. 

It is proper for us to consider, in connection with the invest- 
ment of the money, the fact that the Government can sell the 
fertilizer at a high enough price so that it will not lose money 
on the operation, and still do a great deal of good to agriculture. 
No matter what portion of the country happens to get the direct 
benefit of it, indirectly the whole country gets the benefit of it, 
and we are doing something strictly within the business of the 
Government, 

If it happened that in the manufacture of the nitrates neces- 
sary for governmental use some other substance was a by- 
product, it would be some other industry that would get what- 
ever benefit might come from it. I do not believe we ought to 
turn down the proposition because in the manufacture of what 
the Government legitimately wants and needs we happen to 
make another product or a surplus of a product that we can not 
use that is useful in some other occupation or business. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who believe this is some- 
thing which is absolutely essential. I am not one of those who 
believe that the Government would fail, even if it got into a 
world war to-morrow, because we do not have this plant running 
now. It seems to me it is a good part of the preparedness pro- 
gram, however, that we ought to undertake; and I am one of 
those who are ordinarily considered as being opposed, and I 
am opposed, to the President’s plan of preparedness and ail 
the other military schemes that would get us into a race with 
the balance of the world to see who can have the biggest army 


and the greatest navy on the face of the globe. Yet it seems to 
me that this is wisdom, because I can see no loss anywhere. 
Even in time of peace it will be a benefit to our people, and it 
certainly will prepare us for an emergency in time of war. 

I was about to say a few moments ago that we could do as 
Germany has done—we could use steam if we got into war and 
it became necessary to make our nitrate. We could get along 
without Chilean nitrate in case of war, but it would be an ex- 
pensive proposition; and as long as in time of peace we can make 
it and yet save some money for the Government and save some 
money for those who have to buy fertilizers, it strikes me that it is 
a good proposition for the Government to go into it. That is the 
reason why I favor this amendment, although I am not favorable 
to the bill as a whole; and I may take occasion afterwards, if 
the substitute is adopted, to offer this same amendment to the 
House bill. It does not overstep any governmental function. 

I presume it would be an answer to those who have objected 
to our making fertilizer to say: We will invest this money, 
get the machinery and everything ready, and then we will let 
it lie idle until we get into war, or we will use it only to the 
extent of the manufacture of the nitrates we need in time of 
peace; but it does not look to me as though that is necessary 
from a legal or a constitutional standpoint. It certainly is not 
wise from a business standpoint. If we go into the business 
for the purpose of preparing us in case of war, and then in time 
of peace can also do good—coming in contact, as I have been 
told it does by governmental publications and other statements 
of a reliable nature, with one of the trusts of the country that 
controls the fertilizer proposition and demands and exacts 
exorbitant prices—it will have a tendency to meet that propo- 
sition. 

There is an abundance of testimony before the committees to 
the effect that if we could manufacture fertilizer in this coun- 
try out of the atmosphere at as low a price as Norway makes it, 
we would increase the productivity of the United States in an 
enormous amount. I read to-day some of the figures given 
by one of the governmental chemists showing how much that 
increase would be. The figures are startling, because as a 
fertilizer proposition there is a limit. When the price gets so 
high that the farmer can not afford to buy, he has to go witli- 
out it. If it is low, and he buys it, it produces a larger crop. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, continuing the comments of the 
Senator from Nebraska, my attention was called to n boy who 
by the use of nitrates raised 236 bushels of corn on a single 
acre. The possibility of increasing the food output of the 
United States by the use of nitrates that may be produced by 
water power is perfectly gigantic. Moreover, the system which 
has been adopted in Norway of taking the nitrogen out of the 
atmosphere is being steadily improved. There are improved 
processes which will convert the electric energy into a still 
higher percentage of the oxides of nitrogen. 

There is no preparation which is more important for a nation 
than to have an abundant supply of powder in case of war and 
an abundant supply of powder for the training of troops in the 
use of firearms, so that in case of need the troops would be 
skilled in the use of firearms. For that reason the Goverument 
ought to be furnished with a very abundant supply of cheap 
powder, which ought to be furnished at cost, or perhaps free, to 
the National Guard, the Volunteer Army, and the Army of the 
United States for the purpose of practice. But above and beyond 
that I favor this amendment because it is proposed to use these 
nitrates, when this first emergency of an adequate supply of 
powder for the United States is supplied, for the use of the ag- 
riculture of the Nation. 

It has been said in opposition to this: “If we furnish cheap 
nitrates to the farmers of the country, why should we not be 
compelled, by parity of reasoning, to furnish also cheap food for 
men who are starving in the United States?” 

Mr. President, in my opinion the greatest problem in the 
United States and in the world is for the Governments of the 
world to find constant employment for those who are willing to 
labor and who are unable, under the stress of modern life, to 
find a means by which to live. For that reason I favor broadly, 
as a governmental policy, the finding of means of employment 
for the unemployed, so that this Government shall not have 
within its borders any man willing to work who can not feed 
himself and feed those who are dependent upon him. 

The way is wide open without competing with private enter- 
prises in the building of roads, the protection of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio Valleys from overflow, the building of ir- 
rigation plants, and the development of public enterprises of 
all sorts. There is an open and unlimited field; and if those 
fields had been occupied I should be in favor of creating a 
housing commission which would make Portland cement on a 
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gigantic scale and furnish that cement at cost to householders 
and men who have families, in order that they might build 
cheuply an indestructible abode and covering for themselves and 
their families. 

This Government ought to proceed along these lines with a 
view of promoting the welfare, the efficiency, and the happiness 
of our people; and this is the kind of preparedness that will 
make this country what it ought to be—the most powerful in 
all the world and the guide of all other nations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will 
state it. x 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to inquire whether or not an 


amendment has been inserted by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Santry] in line 25, on page 2, adding the words, which 
I think he suggested at one time, “or processes,” so that that 
now forms a part of the Senator's amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And processes, patented or other- 
wise.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So that it reads now “ purchase or ac- 
quire, by condemnation, materials, minerals, and processes, 
patented or otherwise“? 

The Secretary. Minerals and processes, patented or other- 
wise, necessary for the construction or operation of such plants 
and for the manufacture of such products.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, I ask whether or not the bill 
has been further modified so as to provide an appropriation of 
$30,000,000 instead of $15,000,000? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I said the other day, 
in a general way, all that I cared to say about this amendment; 
but I call attention to the fact that we are going in rather a 
headlong way in the direction of authorizing some pretty large 
appropriations not directly connected with the organization of 
the Army or the building of the Navy. 

The other day we passed a bill which appropriates 811,000, 
000 for building an armor-plate plant—an amount which I feel 
quite sure will be doubled, and probably trebled, before the 
plant is finally completed. It has been said here by those who 
I think are competent to judge that $15,000,000 will not be 
suflicient to build this contemplated plant, and that it will re- 
quire at least double that sum, which is 830,000,000. I have 
understood that an amendment would be offered to that effect. 
Perhaps it will be offered before this matter is finally dis- 
posed of. 

There is another amendment pending which proposes to ap- 
propriate $20,000,000 to build at least four munition factories 
at four different points in the country. 

I happened to find on my desk a few moments ago another bill 
which proposes to appropriate $25,000 for the purpose of en- 
abling the Secretary of Agriculture to employ expert advice and 
assistance to ascertain, by anatomical research, and so on, 
among other things, “ to what extent the short back of the Arab 
horse is found in his immediate descendants.” [Laughter.] 
This somewhat unique bill was introduced by request, but we are 
not enlightened as to just who the military genius is who has 
made the request, and that was proposed in the name of pre- 
paredness, because the bill is entitled “A bill to increase the 
efficiency of the United States Cavalry and Artillery.” So, in 
order to increase the efliciency of the United States Cavalry and 
Artillery, we are to ascertain by expert investigation precisely 
to what extent the short back of the Arab horse is found in his 
immediate descendants! I do not know how much further we 
are going to go. 

Mr. President, I think this amendment, which proposes to put 
the United States into the business of manufacturing nitrates, 
is a fraud and a sham, because nobody who has investigated the 
subject at all can for one moment pretend that it is necessary 
for us to build a plant at a cost of $15,000,000 or $30,000,000 in 
order to manufacture nitrates to be used in the manufacture of 
powder. It is conceded, and has been conceded over and over 
again during this debate, that except when some great emergency 
arises, when we shall be at war with some of the great military 
powers of the world, the expenditure of this money is absolutely 
unnecessary in so far as it may be regarded as a measure of 
public defense. In time of peace we do not need it. There is 
an abundant supply. Perhaps it may be true that the nitrates 
we are compelled to buy in time of peace, and can buy in time 
of peace without any difficulty, might cost us a little more; but 
certainly the difference in price is not sufficient to justify us in 
Investing the enormous sum of $15,000,000 or $30,000,000 solely 
for the purpose of equalizing that difference. 

The truth about it is that the object of this amendment—the 
primary object, the principal object—is to put the Government 


of the United States into a commercial enterprise, into a private 
business, a function which is not a governmental function at all, 
but purely a private function. 

Whether we shall have a foreign war with some great military 


power at all is entirely problematical. Certainly it is not immi- 
nent. Itmay never come, and the probabilities strongly are that 
it will never come, although I recognize that it is something 
that may come and that we ought to provide against, precisely 
upon the same theory that the prudent man takes out a policy: 
of fire insurance upon his home—not because he expects that his 
house is likely to be burned, for he recognizes that it is not 
likely to be burned, but because he wants to provide against 
that contingency. So I believe that it is wise to provide against 
the contingency of war. But this business is to go on per- 
petually—there is no limit—50 years or 100 years. The prin- 
cipal business of that 50 or 100 years, of course, will be the 
business of peace. If we are to be engaged in war, it, can only 
be for an extremely small portion of that time. Nine-tenths of 
the time, nineteen-twentieths of the time, perhaps, or even more 
than that, there will be no occasion to utilize this plant for war 
purposes at all; so that for nineteen-twentieths of the time we 
have provided for purely a commercial operation. What right 
have we to tax all the people of the United States for the 
benefit of one class of the people? The money comes from the 
pockets of the merchants, tailors, lawyers, doctors, and every- 
body else. Why should we impose taxes on that class of people 
for the benefit of one class, the farming class? Why should we 
impose a tax upon the farmers of the Middle West and the 
farmers of the Rocky Mountain section, who up to this time do 
not need these fertilizers, whose soil is still virgin, for the 
benefit of the outworn soil of the South or the outworn soil of 
some parts of the New England section? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator let me ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the Senator happened to hear that 
Germany is alleged to have sold out its interest in the great 
water-power nitrogen-producing plant in Norway and is now 
manufacturing by far the greater portion of its nitric acid by 
the coke-oyen process, and doing it at a much cheaper rate? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not heard that, but—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have heard that, and I think the docu- 
ments will be in Washington shortly to prove it. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I said the other day, in the course of 
some remarks, that if an emergency arises, if we get into a war 
with some foreign country which makes it necessary for us to 
manufacture a very large supply of powder immediately, we 
can do exactly what England is doing and what Germany is 
doing—manufacture it by the employ ment of steam power. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not know but there are 
some of us who, having come to the conclusion that we should 
support this amendment, through some doubt and hesitation 
might feel a little sensitive when charged that in voting for the 
amendment we are voting for a “sham and a fraud,” as the 
amendment is characterized by the Senator from Utah. 

But, Mr. President, I see no objection on principle to the 
amendment when we consider what I think is the primary pur- 
pose of the amendment. I voted in favor of the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to strike out that 
part of the pending amendment relating to the production 9f 
nitrates for fertilizer purposes. I did not think that provision 
should be included in the amendment, but the Senate voted to 
retain it; and while I regret that decision, yet, looking at whut 
I believe to be the primary purpose of the amendment, namely, 
the manufacture by the Government of nitrates for use in the 
manufacture of explosives, I see no objection on principle to 
this, the main purpose to be effected by the amendment. If 
there is a surplus which may be used as a fertilizer and in 
farming communities anywhere in the United States, let it bo 
so used and let the people have any benefit or advantage that 
may be derived therefrom. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator just a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is there in this pr posed amendment any- 
thing more that will require that the surplus shall be sold for 
fertilizer purposes than the fact that it is to be sold by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture? Can he not under the provisions of the 
amendment sell to anyone who may be a customer? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not saying but that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may so dispose of the product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It simply says it shall be disposed of by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under such regulations as he my 
prescribe. That does not necessarily mean—— 
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Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator infer from that state- 
ment that it will be sold for any other purpose than as a fer- 
tilizer? 

Mr. MedUuBhER. Certainly; he can sell it for anything he 
sees fit, as far as the amendment is concerned. 

Mr. STERLING. I think other language in the section, the 
language contained on the second page of the amendment, dis- 
closes the purpose for which the surplus product may be used, 
and that it can not be used for other’ purposes than in the 
manufacture of fertilizers. 

So, Mr. President, it is with this in view and not because 
it is for the purpose of providing for the Government manu- 
facture of fertilizers that I support the amendment. I am 
willing to support the amendment notwithstanding that, as an 
incident, there may be some surplus production which may be 
disposed of by the Government for fertilizing purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it in order to offer an amendment? 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment to the 
amendment pending. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On page 3 of the amendment of the 
Senator: from South Carolina, line 6, I move to strike out the 
word “ Agriculture“ and insert in lieu thereof the word War.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 6, strike out the word “ Agri- 
culture“ and insert War,“ so as to read “the Secretary of 
War.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The effect of that amendment would be 
to allow the surplus product to be disposed of by the Secretary 
of War instead of by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the bill that is under con- 
sideration before the Senate is one to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. We have 
consumed some days. This is chargeable, so far as it is the 
fault of the Senate, not to the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, whose difficulties have been very great—almost 
insurmountable, seemingly, at times—but to ourselves. I think 
we ought to contribute to facilitate the passage of the bill and 
promote the end in view rather than cause the consumption of 
further time. 

If it be, however, a matter of definition or of description of 
this amendment, whether it be a delusion or a sham or sonie- 
thing else, I am not prepared to split terms. If it would be a 
compromise, I would define it as a parasite. I read in the dic- 
tionary a moment ago that a parasite is an animal that lives 
wholly or in part during its existence upon the body of some 
other animal, drawing its sustenance from the primary animal. 
The primary matter here is the bill. All these amendments are 
parasitical in character. 

There is no merit in the amendment as applied to military 
preparation. These different schemes that are promoted here 
have no independent standing in ordinary times, but they seek 
to harness themselves up in a way that will lend them a ficti- 
tious strength. 

I protest—I am not going to take all the 10 minutes to do it, 
Mr. President—I protest against the further delay in a matter 
that may within a few hours become vital to the safety of our 
men who are now far beyond the borders of the United States. 
I shall take a very few minutes, and I promise to take fewer 
than that in the future discussion of this bill, because, so far 
as I have to act upon it, I have made up my mind what.to do, 
Further discussion will only confirm me, possibly, in the opinion 
that I have already formed. 

But so far as these resources may be necessary to be pro- 
moted in peace, in time of war there is not a resource of the 
private citizen, individual or corporate, that may not be com- 
mandeered by the Government when it is in peril. The greater 
the private resources,, the more money and means of every 
kind useful in war that may be developed by private enterprise, 
the greater will be the strength of the Government in its day 
of trial. 

There is nothing standing alone on this amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina that is a necessary part 
of increasing the Military Establishment of the United States 
that could not as well be said of a dozen other enterprises. If 
you will take the commissary away from the Army I will engage 
to overcome the country in 80 days. It may have tons of explo- 
sives, it may have millions of armor plate, it may have an un- 
limited supply of nitrates, but if you take away provisions 
from the Army, inside of 30 days it will be reduced to a state 
of utter helplessness. 

I would therefore as lief vote to start a packing house, because 
it is sometimes said that that is a very large undertaking, re- 
quiring a vast capital. I would as lief vote to start an overall 
factory, a boot-and-shoe factory, a cracker factory, a hardtack 


plant, a spaghetti factory, because we will have patriotic Ital- 
ians in the next war, and why not consider the nationality and 
furnish them some of the products to which they are accustomed 
in time of peace? Why not start a brewery, because many 
thousands of patriotic Germans will go into the service, as 
they did in the Civil War, and malt liquor is said to furnish a 
great deal of nutriment when it is taken in moderation. 

There is not a thing used in time of war, Mr. President, that 
is not a product of peace. There is not a thing that could be 
urged for this proposal to start a nitrate plant and develop 
water power that could not be urged for anything else used by 
an army or navy. 

I am opposed to the whole of it because it is something that 
is merely a pretext. If it comes up on its merits, and we want 
to fertilize any part of the country that needs it, present it on 
its merits and let us vote upon it alone. Then I am willing 
to discuss whether we ought to take money out of the Public 
Treasury to enrich other parts of the country where they need 
fertilizers. Then it can be disposed of in due season and not 
upon the hurried discussion which takes place incident to 
preparation. I think it is high time we stopped losing further 
days here in the discussion of such projects as this. 

This bill is like an army that I once read about in the duys 
when we used to toil over Latin roots. The army of the Roman 
people got in the countries of north Europe among the bar- 
barians and the swamps. ‘The army was so luxurious in its 
habits—it had so much baggage that, according to Tacitus, it 
was loaded down, and finally, conquered by. its impedimenta, 
0 pananpa miserably in the swamps because of its immensé 

urden. 

This bill is hooked up with a multitude of schemes that have 
nothing to do with the measure reported from the committee, 
which I regard, by the way, as a very excellent measure upon 
the whole, when we consider what the committee had to deal 
with, and the difficulties which the chairman has encountered 
in the variety of opinions presented to him. If we load up 
this bill with so much impedimenta before we get through it will 
have perished miserably in the bogs of legislation. 

This is a question of increasing our military strength, not a 
question of promoting a number of private schemes. I shall 
vote against this and all kindred propositions. Bring them up 
on their merits as independent measures and facilitate the 
passage of the bill that is under consideration, I think we will 
be remiss in our duty if we waste any more days on such a is- 
cussion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a few days ago the 
senior Senator from Maryland IMr. Ln] introduced some niit- 
ter from the New York Times on the subject of a lobby, and to- 
day the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] introduced other 
matter on the same subject, tending to show that there is a 
regular Army lobby. I am very glad to have any information 
that tends to show that the Army itself is guilty of lobbying. 
I hope the people will learn from the statements that have been 
published the attitude and motives that animate men in these 
matters. 

I ask leave to insert in the Record on the same subject au 
article in the New York Times of April 10, 1916, and one in 
the same paper under date of April 13, 1916, on the same sub- 
ject. I do it, Mr. President, for the purpose of allowing Con- 
gress to determine for itself the motives that are behind the 
efforts made here to perfect legislation. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Monday, Apr. 10, 1916.] 


STIMSON SUPPORTS GUARD LOBBY CHARGE— DECLARES CIRCULAR SHOWS 
CLIQUE Is PUSHING LEGISLATION TO MAKE SURE or PAY—SE£ES 
MENACE Ix POLICY—UPHOLD DEFENSE SOCIETY IN ATTACK ON Cob, 
ANDREWS’S APPEAL TO THE STATE MILITIA. 

Fay 9 ET Society, with headquarters at 303 Fifth Ave- 
8 e the direct —.— that the National Guard has a 
a ain ‘the 4 at Washin 
u 


well pped with funds, which is 
cting a fight on the gy Hee a 
2 support of its contention, the Defense Society made public a letter 


ex-Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. The Defense Society had 
asked Mr. Stimson to as views of a letter circulated under the 
= of the National Association, at the end of which a appease 
ntry, 


the signature of Col. James M. Andrews, of the Second I 
National Guard. 

Bx-Secretary Stimson’s letter vege ery on the circular letter, as 
made public by the Defense Society, follows: 
„C. S. THOMPSON, Es. 

“American Defense Society, 803 Fifth Avenue, Neto York City. 
“Dear Sm: I have your letter ingu. about the circular letter 

being issued under the name of “the ational Guard Association. 
That letter, a ie of which you have sent me, is genuine, One of my 
friends who is a F 
letter which he 3 — received 3 the mail this morning. It bears 
on its face evidence to the effec 

Lge & 8 at there is now a 10057 of National Guard officers at work in 

RRA EER on this legislation 
7 t their energies are principally devoted to obtaining pay. 
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145 3. 8 their chief interest is in the pay of the higher officers of 
© guard. 

This evidence tends to confirm what my own experience and obser- 
vation have indicated for some time, namely, that this proposed legis- 


Jation does not represent the vlewpeint of the great body of our Na- 
tional Guardsmen—its rank and file—but has been skillfully and per- 
sistently pushed in the interest of an organized clique of the higher 
officers who are primarily interested in the question of pay. 

“And the fact that, without any widespread support from the country, 
they have, through their skillful organization, been able to bring such 
effective pressure upon Congress offers striking evidence of what may be 
expected if this propesed system of putting our National Guard officers 
upon the national pay roll becomes law. There will be created a vested 
interest in the pork barrel" more compactly and powerfully organized 
than anything which we have now. 8 

Very truly, yours, Hesry L. Sriusox.“ 


THE NATIONAL GUARD CIRCULAR. 


The circular letter which evoked the criticism of ex-Secretary Stimson, 
as made public by the Defense Society, follows: 

“To the members of the National Guard Association, State of New York: 

“ GENTLEMEN: The Chamberlain bill in the Senate is now being ac- 
tively taken up, and some definite action can be expected within the 
next week or 10 days. There have been 22 amendments offered to 
this bill, one of which strikes out pay for all officers above the grade of 
captain. It is easy to see the origin and reason for this amendment. It 
is Intended unquestionably to create confusion in the National Guard 
and is put forward by those who are not only opposed but actually hos- 
tile to the Organized Militia, 

“If no officer above the rank of captain is to receive pay, it is evi- 
dent that captains would not desire promotion, and, therefore, it would 
be difficult to get higher officers, and a serlous block in promotion would 
result. A captain certainly does a vast amount of work, but in the 
Nationa! Guard as it exists to-day in the larger States higher ranking 
officers do at least as much work as captains and in some cases neces- 
sarily more. Certainly the higher rank one has the greater are the 
obligations and responsibilities. 

“As you probably know, the Hay bill cut out the increase of pay for 
officers above the grade of captain, but allowed $500 pis year for officers 
of all grades above that of first lieutenant. While this is open to criti- 
cism, it was felt by the National Guard officers in Washington that it 
would be better not to raise any issue on that point, but to concentrate 
ape the adoption of the Chamberlain bill, which cuts out pay for 
all officers above the grade of captain. 

“ It is evident that there is a group, of people backing the Chamber- 
lain bill who intend that ultimately National Guard officers shall not 
hold rank above that of captain, and this would be a very effective step 
toward that end. The public would in time, undoubtedly, conclude that 
the services of officers in the National Guard above the grade of captain 
were not worth paying for. 

“Tt is evident that we must get together at once and exert all the 
influence in our power to prevent the passage of this bill or anything 
similar, which would be harmful, almost fatal, to those who have worke: 
so long and faithfully and without recognition in the National Guard. 

“ Will you therefore at once communicate with your Representatives, 
stating your wishes on this subject, and get as many others to do so as 
go possibly can? The only way our Representatiyes in Congress can 

now the feelings of their constituents is through the papers, which 
are at times biased, and by personal interviews and letters. A concerted 
effort on our part now will, 1 feet sure, have much weight, and I trust 
that you will do your share. 
“Jas, M. ANDREWS.” 


O'RYAN DEFENDS THE GUARD. 


Maj. Gen. John F. O'Ryan, commander of the National Guard, re- 
flying last night to the charge made by the National Defense Society, 
sald; 

It there is any menace to American liberties and institutions in the 
existence of a powerfully organized military party determined to e d 
and intrench itself, that menace will not be found in the National 
Guard. Evidence exists that there are influences at work to eliminate 
the National Guard from its proper röle in the national defense. 

“Much misstatement concerning the National Guard is being dissemi- 
nated. It is criticized because under the law as it exists at present it 
has no Federal status, except when called into the Federal Service by 
the President. The pending legislation corrects this defect; but to make 
certain the Federal status Senator WADSWORTH has offered an amned- 
ment to the Chamberlain bill 3 for the Army oath to be taken 
by every officer aul man in the National Guard of the United States. 
Yet it is said that the same influences which oppose the guard, os- 
tensibly because it is not primarily a Federal force, will doubtless 
1 this very amendment, which would leave no question regarding 

at status. 

“The General Staff amendment, which passed the Senate last week, 
providing for National Guard representation, is essential. It is as 
necessary that the new Federal force, to be known as the National 
Guard, be represented in the General Staff by a National Guard sec- 
tion’ as it is that the Regular Army be sh gro bres by what is known 
as the ‘mobile Army section of the General Staff.’ It is to be remem- 
bered that the General Staf Js not the General Staff of the Regular 
para but the General Staff of the Army of the United States, which 
will be composed of the Regular Army, the National Guard, the militia. 
when in the Federal service, and such volunteers as may be authorized 
in time of war. 

“When the National Guard has representatives in the General Staff 
there will be no longer need for a National Guard Association.” 

Col. James M. Andrews is a graduate of West Point and lives in 
Schenectady. 


[From the New York Times, Thursday, Apr. 13, 1916.) 


GUARD CIRCULAR URGES LOBBYING—DOCUMENT ISSUED To MEMBERS AT 
SAME TIME DENIAL 1S SENT TO SENATOR LEE—WANTS MORE OFFICERS 
PAID—FORECASTS NEW PROrOSAL BY SENATOR REED—HOPES YET TO 
KILL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 


The executive committee of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, through its chairman, Brig. Gen. J. Clifford Foster, 
adjutant general of Florida, in a bulletin Tt issued to its members, 
announces that Senator REED, of Missouri, will offer a substitute sec- 
tion for section 76 of the Hay bill. which will provide for the payment 
of National Guard officers of the higher as well as the lower commis- 
sioned grades. The bulletin suggests the members of the association 


n with their Senators and urge support for the Reed amend- 
ment. 

Under this amendment all officers of the rank of captain and higher 
grades will receive an annual remuneration of $500. Under the Hay 
bill officers above the rank of captain serve without pay. 

With the bulletin there was issued also by Gen. Foster a copy of a 
letter written to Senator RAin LER, of Maryland, in which Gen, Foster 
denied that the National Guard Association wax maintaining a lobby 
in Washington to influence pending military legislation. In that letter 
Gen. Foster coupled the Military Training Camps! Association with 
partisans of the proposed Volunteer Army, which is a feature of the 

hamberlain or Senate bill. 

The bulletin, which is dated April 10, says: 

“Bulletin to the National Guard Association: The following infor- 
3 is furnished regarding the progress of the military bill in the 

enate : 

“Two of the amendments su ted by the executive committee of 
the National Guard Association have been considered. The first was 
an amendment to section 6 providing for a National Guard section in 
the General Staff to consist of five National Guard officers, etc. This 
amendment was passed. The second proposed to strike out section 56, 
known as the Volunteer Army section of the bill, but embracing the 
continental scheme as originaily proposed by former Secretary of War 
Garrison. This amendment was defeated. The friends of the National 
Guard who undertook te strike out this section from the bill still feel 
that this may be accomplished. ‘The bill is now being considered by 
the Senate acting as a Committee of the Whole. Later the bill will 
come before the Senate for formal consideration and to confirm the 
action taken by the committee. It is then proposed to again move to 
strike out section 56. The first vote was so close and there were 
so many Senators absent who would have supported the proposal to 
po fap e section out that it is felt that reverse action may be still ob- 

ned. 

“As you are probably aware, the present Senate bill provides pay 
for only captains, first Hentenants, and second lieutenants of com- 
panies. The Senate committee advanced the suggestion that as these 
were the only officers who actually drilled when not in the field and 
on full Pay, and that as the pay for enlisted men was made upon the 
basis of drills, y need not be provided for other officers. Unfor- 
tunately, this view (which seems plausible to the uninformed) has 
been accepted by many in the Senate who are friendly to the National 
Guard. he fact is that this provision accords with many other pro- 
visions of the Senate bill and the ideas of those who have guided the 
preparation of the Senate bill, which is that the National Guard should 
not be encouraged or even permitted to furnish officers for higher 
grades than those of the company. 


PROVIDES PAY FOR OFFICERS. 


“We first proposed to our friends that effort be made to substitute 
section 76 of the Hay bill for sections 108, 109, 110, and 111 of the 
pending bill. This would be very much preferable to the adoption of 
the provisions of the present bill. Senator Resp, of Missouri. will, 
however, introduce a substitute section for section 10S of the Senate 
bill, which will read as follows: 

“Sec, 108. Pay for National Guard officers: Commissioned officers 
on the active list belonging to organizations of the National Guard 
. in the apportionment of the annual appropriation for the 
support of the National Guard, shall receive compensation for their 
services (except during perlods of service for which they may become 
lawfully entitled to the same pay as officers of corresponding grades 
of the Regular Army) as follows, not to include longevity pay: Cap- 
tains and officers above the rank of captain, $500 a year; first len- 
tenants, $300 a year; second lieutenants, $250 a year. Regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War shall determine the amount 
and character of service that must be rendered by officers to entitle 
them to said pay: Provided, That only officers (line) or officers of the 
staf! corps and departments on duty with organizations of the line 
shall receive pay. 

This provision would be very much more favorable to the National 
Guard than would section 76 of the Hay bill, for, while the pay to offi- 
cers above the de of captain would be the same, the higher and other 
officers are included who would not draw pay under the Hay bill, but 
who should do so. It will be noted also that the provision authorizing 
the Secretary to make rules as to the duty to be performed by officers 
to entitle them to pay does not permit such rules to reduce the pay be- 
low the rate named, while under section 76 of the Hay bill the following 
phrase which occurs, viz., Regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State shall determine the amount and character of service 
that must be rendered by officers to entitle them to the whole or specific 
parta of the maximum pay hereinbefore authorized, is undoubtedly in- 
ended to provide a means by which the regulations to be prescribed 
may be so fixed as to make it im ible for field or other senior officers 
to obtain the full pay anthorized for their grades. 

“Tt is recommended, therefore, that your Senators he urged to sup- 
port the amendment to section 108 of the Senate bill, which will be 
offered by Senator REED, of Missouri, as 8 more fair and equitable to 
the National Guard and still ponang no higher rate of pay than con- 
templated under the Hay bill. 

“By rule adopted Saturday afternoon the consideration of the Mili- 
— 16 bill went over until Wednesday next at noon. The general debate 
will then continue until Friday, when a 10-minute rule will appl to all 
speeches and one speech to each amendment, It was agreed that the 
ae ere on the bill and all amendments will be tuken ‘Tuesday, 

r 8 

17 It is trusted that all receiving this bulletin, and particularly the 
adjutant generals of the States, are regularly receiving the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and thus 8 advised as to the debate on the bill. 
It is recommended that this be done. The attitude of Senator CHAM- 
BERLAIN toward the National Guard, as brought out in the debate, has 

somewhat surprising, but is explained perbane by the influences 
with which he has been surrounded during the preparation of his bill. 
The National Guard representatives here have been attacked in a most 
unreasonable manner on the floor of the Senate by Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN and others, which has not been a pleasant experience, but has not 
had the effect of scaring us away, as was doubtless intended. 

“The biased metropolitan press has endeavored to make much of this 
talk of a National Guard lobby, and continued references to the charges 
made by Senator CHAMBERLAIN occur. To meet this your committee 
has addressed a letter to Senator Bram Les of Maryland, which ap- 
pears in the ConoressionaL Recorp of Saturday, April 8, and copy of 
which is inclosed. The publication of the substance of this letter in 
State papers is recommended, so as to overcome the ill effect of the 
lobby charge, as it remains unanswered. 


“Tt is v. important that there be a few National Guard. officers 
here after Wednesday who can go direct to their Senators with pro- 
posals or recommendations which we may find it necessary to make. 


For the executive commi 7 
“J. CLIFFORD R. Foster, Chairman. 


“ GEORGE ALBERT WINGATE, 
“ Member Executive Committee.” 


VIGOROUS DENIAL OF A LOBBY. 


After he had ur; the guard leaders to be in Washington and ap- 
roach 98 eir Senators, Gen. Foster sent the letter to Senator 

n denying lobbying. The letter said: 

»The charge that the National Guard is represented in Washington 
by a lobby, and that it is seeking by improper means to influence the 
action of Congress with regard to pending military legislation, would. 
not haps call for comment if the statement had emanated: from a 
oes rtant source. As that 


For your information. 


may, without disadvantage, I think, compare the activities of 

the National Guard committee with those of other tions inter- 

ested in the same legislation. What the bold lobby’ of the National 

one wees cons has already been stated. Here are some of the things 
not done: 


Senator or resenta except whem specially invited to do so. 
ae — — — matter has been gotten out or circula 
“No 


5 is maintained, no publicity agent is employed, and 
no propagan 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
amendment at any length, but I want to ask the Senator who 
proposes it, in my time, a question or two that may have been 
answered at some time during the discussion, although not 
when I was here. 

As I understand it, there are only two processes by which 
this nitric acid can be produced at the present time; those two 
Processes are both patented and controlled by private parties, 
and the Government in order to engage in this manufacture will 
have to get one or the other of the processes. I wish to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina if any investigation has been 
made as to what the cost is likely to be of securing one of these 
processes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. A statement was made in 
reference to these patents and a letter presented: which it would 
take some little time to find in the Record. There is already 
in the Recorp a statement of a member of our Naval. Advisory 
Board to the effect that there are a sufficient number of these 
patents, especially of the primary and fundamental principle 
which have already expired, for the Government to go ahead 
with the manufacture without having to purchase any very 
costly patent. s 

Mr. JONES. What do we know: about the cost of the 
processes that we shall have to purchase? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There are not any that 
would be extremely costly. In this letter it is stated that there 
are enough for the Government to go ahead and get these 
ingredients. We have also investigated as to the cost and 
obtained information from the very men who are most familiar 
with the matter in this country, and had it included in the 
$15,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. JONES. What was their estimate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Their estimate was that the 
appropriation of $15,000,000° would cover all that was essential 
to supply the Government with its needs. = 

Mr. JONES. How much of the $15,000,000 will go to private 
parties for the purchase of patents which we will have to get? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think any, under 
the statement from Dr. Baekeland. 

Mr. JONES. But Dr. Baekeland may be mistaken. Has the 
Senator inquired from anyone else? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did from Dr. Norris, who 
was sent abroad three years ago, and he substantiated the same 
statement. f 

Mr. JONES. I have understood from the debate here that 
there are two processes—the cyanamide process and the arc proc- 
ess. Have we either one of them? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The patents on both are avail- 
able. The fundamental idea is available already, and provision 
is made for whatever is needed by purchase. 

Mr. JONES. What I am trying to get at is, if these two are 
the only processes, and they are owned by private parties, how 
are we going to get them? I would like to know how much it is 
likely to cost. They must be very valuable. If there are only 
two, they must be worth a great deal, because the proposition of 
supplying fertilizers to the people of this country is a great thing 
and means a great deal to those who may control the processes 
by which the material is to be manufactured. 

If the time ever does come, and I hope it will, when we open 
up the water-power resources of the country to private activity 
and private energy and private investment, these processes will 
be worth almost incalculable sums of money; and, unless we are 


going to say that we are going to keep these resources tied up, 
that we are not going to pass any water-power legislation by 
which private capital can go into it, and thereby diminish the 
worth of these patented processes, we are going to find ourselves - 
compelled to pay a tremendous sum for these things. I should 
like to have had a more extended investigation as to what we 
are likely to have to pay for these things, what they are likely 
to cost, what these people are likely to ask for them, and, if we 
have to go into a-condemnation, what they will be able to show 
before a jury that they are worth, and what we would have to 
pay. There does not seem to be very much information of that 
kind. One or two experts have said this and said that, but I 


have seen so many different statements of experts, I have heard 


so many different opinions expressed, and so forth, I think the 
matter ought to be looked into very carefully. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, perhaps I can make a little 
plainer’ the statement of the Senator from South Carolina. 
Alexander Graham Bell patented the telephone. He had a 
monopoly of the idea of the telephone—the fundamental prin- 
ciple. In a little while he patented an improvement, and then 
another, and another, until he had a great multiplicity of pat- 
ents. When that fundamental patent expired the situation was 
such that any person could construct a telephone system, he 
being simply obliged to modify the apparatus slightly. The re- 
sult was that independent telephone companies at once sprang 
up in the country. é 

The Senator from South Carolina says that the fundamental 
patents back of both these processes have expired; that all 
that remain in the hands of private parties to-day are patents 
that do not relate to the fundamentals but simply to the appli- 
cation of the fundamental principle. If that is true we need not 
get frightened. 

Moreover, I make this suggestion to the Senator, that if 
that is true it will continue to be true by the continued multi- 
plication of new patents, and if we are to pause for that reason 
we can pause forever: That was pretty well demonstrated in 
the testimony read by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longs] this morning. 

I make the further suggestion that in my opinion there is 
not a single doubt about this fact, that if a patentee undertook 
to hold the Government of the United States up we can pass 
a- statute at once annulling his patent, for a patent is not a 
property right when the Government sees fit to repeal the patent 
law applicable to it. But that, of course, ought not to be done 
in fairness: unless the owner of the patent is unfair. 

Mr. JONES. I was going to suggest that that would not be 
followed except as a last resort. 

Mr. REED. But it could be done very speedily if the pat- 
entee-undertook to hold the Government up and deprive us of 
the opportunity to prepare ourselves for proper national de- 
tense. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, I assume that we would condemn 
it, that we would make provision. for it in the bill, and that 
would be the process we would go through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE: PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
Senate was under a misapprehension as to the amendment that 
it voted upon. It was the amendment moved by the Senator from 
Connecticut to strike out “the Secretary of Agriculture” and 
substitute “the Secretary of War.” I should like to have that 
amendment stated again so that the Senate may vote intelli- 
gently on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has decided that the 
amendment to the amendment has been adopted.’ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am quite sure Senators voted 
upon it under a misapprehension, and I think a mere oversight 
of that kind should be corrected. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The only way is to move to re- 
consider. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from South Carolina could 
not make the motion, because he did not vote in the affirmative; 
but I do not want to take advantage of the Senate. If he thinks 
any Members voted under u misapprehension, I myself will move 
that the Senate reconsider its action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
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to the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
STH]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut is a very wise one, for 
the reason I shall state. If we include in the amendment as it 
is proposed the Secretary of Agriculture as the person who is 
authorized to sell the surplus products of the plant, we simply 
create a divided responsibility. The Secretary of Agriculture 
may say there is a surplus here and I want to sell it for the 
purpose of fertilizers; the Secretary of War perhaps will say 
thut there is no surplus that we can spare from our purpose, 
and therefore a conflict of authority at once arises. It does 
seem to me that the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Connecticut would clear up this difficulty, and it certainly can 
do no harm, so far as the operation of the amendment is con- 


cerned, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if it is going 
to lead to any discussion, as a matter of course I will submit the 
question to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut to the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On page 2, line 17, after the word 
* fertilizers,” I move to insert “and other useful products,” so 
that it will read: 

Needed fer munitions of war and 
fertilizers and other useful products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

San Sealey being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, 
noes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a tie vote. The Chair votes 
“aye,” and the amendment to the amendment is agreed to. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina as amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB and Mr. GALLINGER called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to cull the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was ealled). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], but 
under an arrangement with him I am privileged to vote on this 
amendment, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I-am paired with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpastan], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who 
is absent. For that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr: TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE} and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lreprrr], who 
appears to be absent this afternoon. I am advised that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] would, if he were present, vote 
“yea.” I transfer my pair to that Senator and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes]. As 
he is absent, I will withheld my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer which I made upon 
the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] is unavoidably absent from the Chamber on public 
business. If he were present, the Senator from Arkansas would 
vote “yea.” He is paired, as has been stated, with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the 
Junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Snus! and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I reanncunce my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taccart] and vote 
“yeu.” 


useful in the manufacture of 


Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER}, of the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE], of the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Cuizron], and of the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Taceart], all of whom are paired. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis} 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Townsenp] on account of 
sickness in his family. He is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. BRYAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 

Ashurst Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead La Follette Ransdell Sterling 
Beckham e Reed Stone 
Bro McCumber Robinson Swanson 
Clapp Saulsbi Thomas 
ss n Martine . 5 

ronna yers eppard man 
Hollis Norris Simmons Underwood 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Husting en Smith, Ga Wiliams 
Kenyon Poindexter th, 

NATS—22. 
B rah Cummins Johnson, Me. Smith, Mich 
Brande s Jones moot 
Burle Dillingham Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Gallinger Oliver Forks 
Clark, Wyo. Harding 
t Hardwick Sherman 
NOT VOTING—31. 

Brady Gof ` Lippitt Shields 
Bryan Gore M Sutherland 
Catron Hitchcock Nelson Taggart 
Chilton James Newlands Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. O'Gorman Vardaman 

u Pont Lea, Tenn. Warren 

‘all Lee, Md. Phelan Weeks 
Fletcher Lewis 


So the amendment of Mr. Surra of South Carolina to the 
substitute reported from the Committee on Military Affairs was 


agreed to, 

Mr. POMERENE. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk, to the substitute reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio to the committee amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 116 it is proposed to strike out from 
lines 1 to 17, both inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

The President is hereby authorized to appoint and commission, by 
and with the advice and consent. of the Senate, dental surgeons at the 
rate of 1 for each 1,000 enlisted men of the line of the Army. Officers 
of the Dental Co shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of first 
lieutenants until they have completed five years of service, when they 
shall be eligible for promotion to the grade of captain. Officers of the 
Dental Corps, after 15 years of service, shall be eligible for promotion to 
the grade of major: Provided, That the number of majors at no time 
shall exceed 22 per cent of the strength of the Dental Co: : Provided 
further, That the officers of the Dental Co: shall have the rank, pay, 
and allowances, including the right to re ent en account of age 
service, or disability, of officers of like grade in the Medical C 0 
the Army, and that service heretofore rendered as contract dental sur- 

eon shall be computed as commissioned service : And provided further, 

t examinations for promotion in the Dental Corps shall be governed 

by act of April 23, 1908, section 5, as prescribed for the Medical Corps 

except that the examining and review boards shall consist of one medical 
and two dental officers. 7 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the bill as presented by 
the Senate Military Committee provides for giving to members 
of the Dental Corps the pay and allowances of lieutenant or cap- 
tain or major. Under the law as it exists to-day members of 
the Dental Corps are entitled to the rank of lieutenant. Under 
the amendment I have offered members of the Dental Corps 
will be given the pay, allowances, and rank of either lieutenant, 
captain, or major, under the terms and conditions provided in 
the amendment, which are substantially the same as those in 
the Senate committee substitute, save perhaps that there has 
been a change as to the length of time which they must serve 
before they may be entitled to promotions. Those promotions 
are to be granted upon examination. 

Mr. President, under the Iaw as it exists to-day, and under 
the substitute as reported to the Senate by the Senate com- 
mittee, members of the Medical Corps are entitled to the rank 
and pay of lieutenant, captain, major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, 
and major general. We are only asking, by this amendment, 
that the dental surgeons be entitled, under the conditions pro- 
vided, to the rank of lieutenant, captain, or major. I notice 
in examining the bill that chaplains are given the rank, as well 
as the pay and allowances, of certain officers; and I do not 
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quite understand why the dental profession should be discrimi- 
nated against. j 

Senators are well aware of the very great advance which has 
been made by the dental profession in the last 50 yedrs. We 
see in the newspapers to-day many accounts of the wonderful 
work which dental surgeons are performing in the hospitals 
and on the field of battle in Europe; and it has seemed to me 
that one of the reasons which heretofore has made medical 
work or dental work attractive to members of those professions 
is not so much the pay as it is perhaps the rank which is con- 
ferred upon its members under the statutory provisions now 
in vogue. Nearly every man who enters the Dental Corps, if 
he were simply seeking the financial emoluments connected 
with the office, could do better in his private practice; but he 
will be attracted by the fact that he may be entitled to some 
official rank. Some men may not regard that as of very much 
importance, but others do. The question of rank seems to be 
a matter of very great importance to the medical profession; 
and I would not be understood for one moment as attempting 
to decry the merits of that profession; but the dental profes- 
sion is entitled to some recognition, as well. We are interested 
in having the Dental Corps so attractive that it will bring to 
it the best of the young men in that profession; and if we are 
going to deny to them the right of rank, certainly we are going 
to detract from the service itself. Let us encourage rather 
than discourage the young men of the great dental profession. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
permit me a question? 

Mr. POMEREND. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator state, for my informa- 
tion, and perhaps for the information of other Senators also, 
how high a rank is conferred upon chaplains in the Army? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is only my impression, but I think the 
rank of captain is conferred upon them. I am not, however, 
certain about that; the bill itself provides that they are entitled 
To that rank, is my impression; but I would not state it as a 
act. 

I hope, Mr. President, the Senate will adopt the amendment 
which I have proposed, so that the dental profession may not be 
discriminated against. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio, 
before he takes his seat, if he would not be satisfied with the 
provision which is found in the House bill upon this subject? 
He will find it on page 17 of the bill as it came from the House. 
My impression is that it is a well-considered proviso, and is pref- 
erable both to his proposed amendment and to the provision of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I recall that provision, it gives to the 
members of the Medical Corps the rank of captain—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE, And also the rank of major? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. : 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, of course it would be 
very much better that dentists be entitled to the rank of either 
lieutenant or captain, or both, than not to receive any recognition 
ut all; but, in view of the fact that the Medical Corps receives 
these very much higher ranks—and I am not contesting the jus- 
tice of that provision at all—the Senate might very readily con- 
sent to give to the dentists these three grades. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio a question before he takes his seat, and that 
is whether or not the provisions of the Senator's amendment 
increase the pay, or whether the dental surgeons now get the 
pay of lieutenant, captain, and major? 4 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not sure as to that. 

Mr, LODGE. No; it does not increase their pay. 
stand they receive longevity pay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may answer the Senator, I will 
say that the amendment of the Senator from Ohio not only 
increases the rank that the dental surgeons now have, but with 
cach increase in rank the pay increases, of course. 

Mr. LODGE. But do they not now receive a longevity in- 
crease? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Only in the grade of first lieutenant ; 
that is all. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no longevity increase after that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not as I understand. I will say to 
the Senator that the maximum pay which the dental surgeons 
now receive under the law is $2,800 and allowances for quurters, 
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heat, and light, which are equivalent to $450, making $3,250 as 
the amount which they get under the present law. Under the 
Senate bill the maximum pay is $4,000, with allowances amount- 
ing to $950. 

Mr. LODGE. But, Mr. President, I think the Senator mis- 
understood me. The amendment of the Senator from Ohio does 
not increase the pay proposed by the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; but there is this difference, I 
will say to the Senator, that the proposal of the Senator from 
Ohio is to give them rank as well as increase of pay. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And the amendment shortens 
length of time they must serve to get the increase, 

Mr. LODGE. But the amendment does not increase the pay 
which dental surgeons get under the bill, which, as reported 
by the committee, does not give them rank. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I said. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. On what page of the bill is the 
provision? 

Mr, LODGE. Page 116. Was I recognized, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is recognized now. 
His 10 minutes will now start. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall not consume all of ‘my 
time. The bill, as it stands, gives dental surgeons the pay and 
allowances of first lieutenants until they have accomplished 10 
years’ service; after 10 years’ seryice and up to 25 years’ service 
they receive the pay and allowances of captain; and after more 
than 25 years’ service they receive the pay and allowances of 
major. The proposition of the Senator from Ohio, as I under- 
stand, is simply to give them the rank. It provides that 

The President is hereby authorized to appoint and commission— 

And so forth. The pending bill does not give them rank, al- 
though it gives them the pay and allowances for the rank. 

Mr. President, during the many years which I have been here 
the question between staff and line has been frequently before 
both bodies und before committees on which I have served. I 
was never a friend in those days of giving high rank to the 
various divisions of the staff; but Congress always seemed to 
differ from me in that respect, and seemed always to have a 
great feeling of favor for the staff, and the question now seems 
to be well settled. The highest rank has been to the surgeons, 
to the paymasters, to the civil engineers in the Navy, and sv on. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And to chaplains. 

Mr. LODGE. And to chaplains. Congress gave the relative 
rank, as it used to be called, to the different branches of the 
staff. That being the case and the policy being well settied, 
it seems to me a very unfair discrimination to leave out the 
Dental Corps, which has been established within the last 10 
or 15 years in the Army. 

The men who form that corps are necessarily highly educated. 
Their course during their first year at the medical school is 
the same as that taken by the men who intend to be surgeons 
and physicians; and then, as a rule, they are required to spend 
at least two years in a dental college. They are, as I have said, 
highly educated, and their branch of the medical profession 
has been constantly assuming a greater importance. They are 
subjected to severe examinations, and they have, to my mind, 
every qualification for rank that the Medical Corps has. 

Of late years particularly, as we are all aware, there has been 
a very great development, indeed, in dental surgery. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has referred to the present war in Europe. 
As we all know, under the conditions of the present war face 
wounds and heud wounds, owing to the explosive shells, are 
extremely common, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they are very severe, 

Mr. LODGE. And they are very severe. There have been 
some most extraordinary benefits conferred on the wounded men 
by the application of the principles of dental surgery. There 
have been cases here in our own country where soldiers who 
have been badly shot in the head and face haye been greatly 
relieved by mechanical dentistry; and that branch of the sci- 
ence has reached a very high point. There is a Harvard unit 
at this moment serving in France, and in the French hospitals 
their work has been widely noted. American dental surgery 
has always stood at the head of the dental profession every- 
where in the world. 3 

Now, as we have established this matter of staff and rank, 
and given high rank to paymasters, to members of the Medical 
Corps, and to chaplains, and, in the Navy, to civil engineers, 
giving such officers in some of these corps in the Army the 
rank of brigadier general and major general, and giving pay- 
masters in the Navy the rank of admiral, it seems to me the 
very modest rank proposed to be given in the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio to the members of the dental profession is 
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only fair, if we give rank to the staff corps at all. I think 
they ought to be included, and I hope the committee will accept 
the amendment of the Senator frem Ohio proposing to give 
rank to the menibers of the Dental Corps. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I call the atten- 
tien of the Senate to what the effect of the amendment will be? 
As the law stands now, dental surgeons have the rank, pay, 
and allowances of u first lieutenant. That is the highest rank 
that they have. The Senate bill, as it has been reported to the 
Senate, cuts out the provision giving them the rank of lieu- 
tenant, but gives them the pay and allowances of a lieutenant, 
of a captain, and of a major in due course, as they are promoted. 
As they serve a sufficient length of time they are promoted so 
that they receive pay and allowances but not rank from lieu- 
tenant to captain and from captain to major. The highest pay 
and allowances which dental surgeons will get under the Senate 
bill are those of u major. 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senate to just one thing 
in that connection. Under the law which is proposed by the 
Committee on Military Affairs dental surgeons will have to serve 
10 years as first lieutenants before they can be promoted and 
obtain the pay of captain, and they will have to serve 25 years 
before they can be promoted to the rank and obtain the pay of 
major, The amendment of the Senator from Ohio shortens those 
periods so that a man can be promoted from a lieutenant to a 
captain after 5 years and promoted to major after 15 years. 
They therefore will attain a higher rank in 15 years than it is 
possible for a man in the line sometimes to attain. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les, sir. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill reported by the Senator very greatly 
increases their pay and allowances? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Very greatly. 

Mr. LODGE. But that bill takes from them the rank they now 
enjoy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. LODGE, I have not carefully examined the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio, and I did not know that the intervals 
were shortened by the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think that is essential, but I do think 
they ought to have the recognition of rank. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We have benefited their condition very 
materially, but have not given them increased rank. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the practical working of the pro- 
posal to shorten the time they must serve before they can move 
up is to increase their pay. 

ie CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly; it increases it very mate- 
rially. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for 2 question, would the Senator be willing to give them the 
rank as well as the pay and allowances according to the plan 
which the committee has worked out in the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I really do not think they ought to 
have it at all, Mr. President. If I had to go over the whole 
field again and start anew, I do not think any of the noncom- 
batant forces ought to have rank; but we have heretofore 
started out by giving rank. Rank has been given to dental 
surgeons; it has been given to chaplains; it has been given to 
the Medical Corps, although none of these corps, except the 
Medical Corps, command troops. The result is frequently seen 
in the promotion so rapidly of a noncombatant, of a man who 
is confined to his office, that he goes away ahead of a man who 
lias had to fight his way up to a higher grade. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the motive in taking away 
rank from the Dental Corps? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As compensation for that the com- 
mittee has given them the pay and allowances of major. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But at whose suggestion was this 
trade made—of rank for compensation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that anybody suggested 
it. I think it was along the line of the thought of the com- 
mittee that they ought not to have any rank. It is the same 
way with the veterinarians. We have the same nroblem to meet 
there. The fact is that every civilian force that crowds its 
way into the Army asks for rank. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What I can not understand is just 
why the committee should select the Dental Corps, deprive 
them of rank, und make a horrible example of them, leaving 
the other noncombatant corps intact as to rank. It does not 
seem like a square deal to me, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Perhaps not. I realize fully what 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] has said, that in 
the modern method of trench fighting many of the wounds are 
above the shoulder, and dentists have done a great work in 


relieving the sufferings of those men so wounded; but dentists 
do not command. 

Mr. LODGE. Neither do doctors. ess 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Doctors in the Army do command. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Chaplains do not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And paymasters do not. 

Mr. LODGE. Chaplains and paymasters do not command. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There are a lot of men who have 
rank who ought not to have it; but when you start along that 
line it is difficult to stop. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My question is, If you are going 
to take rank from one corps, why not take it away from all 
of them and, as the Senator says, make a scientific sweep 
of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Possibly the Senator will help us to 
do that now? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Not at all. I consider that the 
Dental Corps ranks up with the Medical Corps, so far as 
service in actual strife is concerned; and I think their service 
in time of peace is very important—as important as is the 
service of the surgeons—and it is growing greater and greater 
in importance all the time. It oecurs to me that taking away 
the rank which they already have and seeking to compensate 
them with additional pay is making an example of the Dental 
Corps apart and alone from the other corps, and it looks like— 
I do not say it is—hut it looks like somebody was working 
somehow against the Dental Corps and not against the system 
of noncombatant rank. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, the whole matter at issue, 
as I see it, is a question of a fair deal to all concerned. The 
relative claims of the different branches of the staff have been 
brought forward with great persistency, and from ull of them 
comes a demand for more pay, more rank, and more allow- 
ances, while the fighting force of the Army, who make no 
demands, are treated unfairly. 

Take the case of the Dental Corps. A man enters the Army 
as a first lieutenant, and with this rank he is able, when he goes 
into a garrison, to turn every second lieutenant out of his quar- 
ters. In 10 years he becomes a captain. A young man may be 
25 or 26 years old when he enters the Dental Corps of the Army 
and officers of his own age, who belong to the fighting force, 
have not by any means reached that rank, The ordinary course 
of promotion in the line averages from 12 to 14 years. It will 
be seen, then, that the noncombatant officers have an immense 
advantage over the part of the Army that does the fighting, 
the real bone and sinew of the Army; and I for one do not 
think that this is a fair proposition. Give them, if you please. 
equal consideration and equal advantages, but do not give them 
more. The members of the Dental Corps, as I understand it, 
are asking for increased rank. They were formerly only first 
lieutenants, and now they want to be captains and majors. 
The committee has felt that if anything was to be done for them 


it should be done for them on the lines set forth in the bill. 


We gave them a substantial increase in their pay, and we 
thought that was just and equitable to all concerned. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, may I ask tho 
Senator a question? 

Mr. DU PONT. I have concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. DU PONT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What was the reason for taking 
away the rank of first lieutenant, which they now have? 

Mr. DU PONT. On the general principle that they should 
not have had any rank in the beginning; and it was thought, as 
the question of pay was a very vital and important one, that 
after they had served in the Army for a certain length of time 
they were entitled to more pay, as other staff officers get. But, 
then, if you are to give them rank insist upon longer service 
as a prerequisite. Do not foist them into the different grades 
over everbody else’s head. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not proposed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
another question. If the right theory is to deprive the Dental 
Corps of rank, why, in order to be consistent, did not the reform 
touch the Pay Corps and the Medical Corps the same as the 
Dental Corps? 

Mr. LODGE. They have covered the Pay Corps in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. DU PONT. There is no such thing as a Pay Corps in the 
Army. The only analogous corps are the veterinarians and 
the chaplains. 

Mr. LODGE. And you put the dentists on the level of the 
veterinarians? 
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Mr. DU PONT. The veterinarians to-day think they are on 
the level of the dentists. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have great familiarity 
with the requirements of dental colleges at the present time, 
and as compared with what was required to get a dental educa- 
tion a very few years ago it is very astonishing to see the great 
advances that have been made. Indeed, a man to-day gradu- 
ating in dentistry has to give as much time and as much atten- 
tion to his profession as he has to graduate in medicine in the 
very best colleges of this country. Therefore I am very strongly 
in favor of giving these men adequate rank and giving them 

liberal pay. I would not discriminate in their favor over the 
medical officers, but I certainly would treat them with as much 
generosity, i 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DU PONT. The point of the matter is that the bill dis- 
criminates against the officers of the line; and I will ask the 
Senator if he is in favor of that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the bill itself so discriminate? 

Mr. DU PONT. Yes; because it gives them superior advan- 
tages after shorter service than it does officers of the line. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not looked into that. 

Mr. DU PONT. That is the whole point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I stand by the suggestion I made that I 
think they ought to be given equal rank and equal pay. 

Mr. President, if any Senator will take the trouble to look 
through a publication entitled “ The Medico-Military Aspects of 
the European War,” by Surg. Fauntleroy, and examine the plates 
in that interesting publication—which, I think, we are intend- 
ing to print in rather large quantities for the use of the Senate— 
he can not fail to see that at the present time the requirements 
of the dental surgeon are certainly equally as great and impor- 
tant as those of the medical surgeon. The shells that are being 
used now, the shrapnel, are literally tearing the faces of the 
soldiers to pieces. They are playing so much greater havoc 
than ever was played in any former war that it requires very 
much greater attention than it ever did before, and these edu- 
eated dentists are called upon to perform a service on the battle 
field such as was never dreamed of a few years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In time of peace do not the soldiers require 
more attention now? Has it not been discovered that constant 
attention to their teeth prevents disease? Take Riggs’s disease, 
for example, and other diseases of the mouth. Are there not 
new discoveries among the dentists in relation to those matters? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is right about that. If I 
should undertake to enumerate the diseases that are dependent 
upon the health of the teeth I think I would astonish some 
Senators, because it is a fact that a decayed tooth does develop 
a great many diseases in the human body that need very care- 
ful attention. 

But what I wanted to say, and all I wanted to say, was that 
with the knowledge I have of the requirements for prepara- 
tion on the part of the dental surgeon, the value of his services 
on the battlefield, and the value of his services in time of 
peace, I feel that he is entitled to very liberal consideration on 
the part of the Senate. For that reason, any amendment that 
is fair to all the various classes of the Army certainly ought 
to be extended to the Dental Corps. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator 
from New Hampshire asked me a question relative to the rank 
which is given to the chaplains. I am advised that all of them 
have the rank of captain save 15, and they have the rank of 
major. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had an impression that that was about 
the rank that was given to them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there seems to be some 
objection to the form in which I have framed my amendment, 
slightly decreasing the number of years of service under which 
they would be entitled to these promotions. If it is going to 
avoid any objection to the bill, I shall be quite willing to with- 
draw that amendment; and I do withdraw it at this moment, 
but I offer the further amendment on page 116, to insert, on 
line 5, before the word “ pay,” the word “ rank”; and on line 9, 
before the word “pay,” the word “rank”; and on line 12, be- 
fore the word “pay,” the word “ rank.“ This will then leave 
the bill just as it was framed by the committee 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, it should be inserted also on line 13 before the word “ pay.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I thank the Senator very much. 
Also, on line 13, I move to insert the word “rank” before the 


word “pay.” This will leave the bill, then, just as it was 
framed by the committee, save that it gives to these officers 
the rank of lieutenant, captain, or major. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will simply suggest that 
I think the Senator has made a wise amendment to his first 
proposition. If these men nre treated just us others of the 
Medical Corps are treated, they ought to be satisfied. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President. I am in favor of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and 
I would go considerably further than perhaps he desires to go. 
I would give rank to other civilians now connected with the 
Army who are engaged in such a high class of work. 

I can not see any reason for denying rank to dental surgeons. 
I can not see any reason for denying rank to veterinary sur- 
geons. A veterinarian is a man who spends three or four 
years at a high-class college. He is a gentleman. He is en- 
titled to anything that we can give him in the way of rank. I 
have a further reason for it, however. If there is a single 
thing offensive about the United States Army, it is this caste 
of rank. I do not suppose there is an army in the known world 
where the gulf between the enlisted man and the officer exists 
to such a degree as it exists in the United States Army. 

I want to say to you that you are never going to have an 
army in this country that is worthy of the name until you make 
the service more attractive than it is to-day, and one of the 
ways to make it attractive is in some way to democratize your 
commissioned staff. The spectacle is intolerable to me of these 
gentlemen standing back and saying that this or that set of 
men, who are eyery bit as good as they are, who are as highly 
educated as they are, who are performing as valuable a kind 
of service as they are, shall not, forsooth, have rank; that they. 
shall not be permitted to associate with these men engaged in a 
common work with them, engaged in the defense of the United 
States of America—not engaged entirely in the occupation of 
seeking to increase their rank, pay, and allowances. 

What reason can there be for denying rank to these men? 
Why, the suggestion was made to increase their pay, to increase 
their allowances, to let the Treasury suffer, but do not permit 
dental surgeons and veterinary surgeons or any other kind of 
surgeons or chaplains or paymasters or anybody else who is 
uona taolu: work even in time of peace to enter this sacred 
circle! 

I am against it all. I will give rank wherever I can give 
rank. I will give rank before I will give pay and allowances, 
and I will do whatever I can do to make it possible to have a 
Regular Establishment in a Republic. 

We have an Army that is more incrusted with caste than the 
British Army. Caste is all right in England. Caste is all 
right in a country where men are taught to honor and respect 
caste in varying degree, from birth to death, but we have not 
any class of men in this country who are running around touch- 
ing their caps and mumbling thanks for every little gratuity 
that is handed to them. 

You are trying, and trying in vain, to have American boys 
put themselves in that class, and they never will do it; and 
you will never have an efficient Regular Army in this country 
so long as you make it necessary for an American boy to put 
behind him, at the behest of any commissioned officer, the rights 
and privileges that were his the moment he was born. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say only 
a word. 

The dentists of the United States have honored a citizen of 
the city where I live with the position of president of their as- 
sociation, He has been deeply interested in this matter, and 
has written to me frequently about it. I feel that his pleasure 
at the action of the Senate would not be complete unless I. as 
the representative of the city, expressed also my thorough sym- 
pathy with the proposition of the Senator from Ohio, and my 
high appreciation of the great service that the dentists render 
to the health of the human race. For him I am extremely 
gratified, as well as for myself, at the evident purpose of the 
Senate to recognize the dentists in the Army with proper ofti- 
cial title. A 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think a mistake was made in 
the beginning in giving rank to anybody but the fighting force 
of the Army. I have never seen any reason why a chaplain or a 
doctor or a dentist should be called “captain” or “major.” I 
think the title of the profession of a physician or a dentist is 
amply sufficient, and he should be proud of it. 

The physicians and surgeons are doing a great work in the 
war that is going on in Europe, and they are deserving of all 
credit for the part they are taking in the conflict; but as we 
have gone so far in that direction and have allowed rank to 
the others, I see no reason why there should be any discrimination 
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between them and the dentists. One is certainly as much en- 
titled to be placed under rank as the other. 

If I were to begin at the beginning, I should be in favor of 
dispensing with anything of that sort as to all of them. They 
should be paid, and well paid, for their services; but there is no 
reason that I am able to see why they should be given rank or 
called “ captain” or“ major” or any other title except the one 
that justly and fairly belongs to them. But under the condi- 
tions, as rank is allowed to the others, I feel disposed to treat 
the dentists just the same as the others, 

The dentists of the country are undoubtedly taking a great 
interest in this matter. I have received, I think I may say, hun- 
dreds of letters, great numbers of letters, from dental organiza- 
tions and from individual dentists who are taking a great 
interest in securing what is intended to be given them by the 
amendment which is now offered; and under the circumstances 
I am disposed to support it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr, President, the committee has no 
feeling that the dentists ought to be discriminated against. 
Like the Senator from California [Mr. Work], I see that a 
mistake has been made in giving commissions to this class of 
the service, but I differ from him in that when there is a chance 
to stop it a little bit I believe in stopping it, 

There is this difference, however, between the Medical Corps 
and the Dental Corps: The Medical Corps is allowed 516 men 
to n thousand soldiers, while the Dental Corps, I think, has 
1 to 1,000. The Medical Corps commands the hospital units. 
The surgeon has men under him. A young Portland friend of 
mine, a young doctor, went over and took charge of the Red 
Cross Relief Association in Belgium. He commands a body of 
physicians, They obey him just exactly as the enlisted men of 
a company obey the captain. There is that difference. The 
Dental Corps is a part of the Medical Corps, and comes under 
the supervision of the Medical Corps. That is the distinguish- 
ing difference between the two. 

If the Senate is determined to amend that anyway, then it 
ouglit at least to change the time of service to conform to the 
time specified in the Senate bill, because otherwise you will 
have majors in the Dental Corps over men who have been in 
the active service of the Army for a longer time than they 
and have not gotten any higher than first lieutenant. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is accomplished by the last amend- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It will not do it completely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It only adds to the bill the word “ rank” 
before the word “ pay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I understand what that does. Add- 
ing the word “ rank ” just gives them all these commissions. 

Mr. President, I do want to take this occasion again to say 
that it is no wonder that the American youth does not enlist in 
the Army of the United States when such speeches are made as 
my good friend the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] 
has made here. There is not any caste in the Army except as 
there is a caste between an employer and an employee. ‘There 
is bound to be a little line of cleavage in the very nature of 
things. It is not because the Army officer thinks he isa better 
man than the enlisted man, but there is that reserve between 
the two which is bound to exist in the very nature of things. 
There is not any caste. The enlisted man in the Army of the 
United States is treated like a prince in comparison with many 
of the Jaboring men in this country. So, with such utterances 
as the Senator from New Jersey sends out to the young men of 
this country, no wonder the young men do not enlist to serve 
their country. I say they are not treated in that way. I have 
never found it so, and I have come in contact with them nearly 
every where. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to suggest in all sincerity that 
if the Senate is determined to change that provision—and it 
seems to be determined to change it—the Senate bill ought to be 
changed only by giving rank, instead of modifying—— 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion before he takes his seat? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certaiuly. 

Mr. DU PONT. I want to ask him if he does not think that, 
so far as the question between the line and the staff is con- 
eerned, the principle of caste only enters into it as between 
those who fight and those who do not fight, as between the 
fighting men and the men who do not risk their lives in battle? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very heartily in favor of 
this amendment, which has been brought to my attention. I 
think very sincerely that there is merit in it. It has long been 
the law to give rank to surgeons in the United States Army, 
and I do not see why dentists who enlist and perform faithful 
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service to their country should not receive the same distinction 
as surgeons. 

I do not see why a line should be drawn in favor of surgeons 
and against dentists. I can not see the reason for any such 
line of demarcation. Surely nobody would think of taking the 
rank away from surgeons and restoring them to the condition 
of privates.. They render very great service to the Army, both 
in time of peace and in time of war. Surely no one would 
think of taking the rank from surgeons, to which they have 
long been justly entitled by recognition of law. Why should not 
the dentists have some recognition if they care to go into the 
Army, nnd bring their services and learning and knowledge and 
talents into the Army for the benefit of the country? 

The dentists have to be men of knowledge and intelligence. 
According to the law of practically all the States now, they have 
to go to a professional school for four years before they can be 
licensed to practice their profession. In addition to that, in 
practically all of the States they have to have at least a high- 
school education, and in some States a college education. In 
practically all of the States, in addition to that, they have to 
take their professional training of three or four years in order 
to become qualified to practice their profession, according to the 
law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The truth is that a young man or a young 
woman who graduates from one of our first-class dental schools 
oun takes the entire medical curriculum, except that of prac- 
tice. 

Mr. MYERS. That is what I understand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They graduate absolutely qualified to an- 
swer any question of a medical nature, as well as of a dental 
nature. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir. I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for that timely suggestion. That is what I understand. 
They have in large part to take the medical course, to qualify 
themselves for a knowledge of medicine as well as of dental sur- 
gery; and why there should be any discrimination against these 
men who enter the Army upon the invitation of the Government, 
and devote their knowledge, talents, and education to the service 
of the country, fs more than I can see. 

I think there is merit in the amendment. I think young men 
who are dentists of experience and knowledge and ability should 
be encouraged to go into the Army, and this amendment will 
surely offer them some encouragement. I think they are entitled 
so some distinction, more than a private soldier in the ranks, be- 
cause they bring more knowledge and education and technical 
skill and intelligence to the discharge of their duties than a man 
who is a private; and if they are entitled to it, I think we ought 
to give it to them. I think justice demands it, and I am very 
heartily in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I am of the opinion that these 
men should receive the same degree of consideration as the 
members of the Medical Corps. Their line of training is about 
as severe, and in equity they should be granted the same degree 
of rank. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr] to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from New York offers. the 
following amendment to the amendment of the committee: 


On page 169, line 23, after the word “ signed,“ strike out the re- 
mainder of the section and add the words: 

“A contract of enlistment effective to create the status of Federal 
soldiers within the meaning of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States: Provided, That officers shall take and subscribe 
to the following oath of office: ‘I. , do solemnly swear that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the United States and the 
constitution of the State of — against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear truc faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I will obey the orders of the President of the United States and of 
the governor of the State of ; that I take this obligation freely, 
Without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office of in the 
National Guard of the United States and of the State of upon 
which I am about to enter, so help me God’: And provided further, 
That enlisted men shall take and subscribe to the following oath of 
enlistment: 1 do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
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19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of the 


this — day of 
United States and of the State of 


for the period of thr 


Sta „ and that I 
serve them honestly and faithfully 2 all their enemies whomso- 
ever, and that I will obey the 3 Fgh ga President of the United 
States and of the poren of the 8 „ and of the officers 
F over mé according to an wy the Rules and Articles‘ of 


On page 169, line 18, after the word “ have,” insert the words “ taken 
ane: 7 2 after the word “an” insert the words “oath of, and strike 
word “ contract,” rg as to read, “have taken and signed an 
oath of enlistment.” 
aoe n pase: 170 strike out all of section 73 and substitute a new section, 
0 


me Src. 73. Federal status of present officers of the National 
Guard —Commissioned officers of the National Guard now arving 
under commissions regularly issued shall continue in office as officers 
the Nationa! Guard, 3 to the provisions of this act, without the 
issuance of new commissions: Pror: That th gies and subscribe 
to the oath of office provided for in section 71 of 

On page 172, line 5, after the word “in” insert 2 word “active.” 

On page 185, tine 9, insert the word “active” at the end of the line. 
> on pe 185, iine 19, after the words “into the” insert the word 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is with some trepida- 
tion that I offer this amendment at this hour in the afternoon, 
and particularly because I imagine that it may possibly give 
rise to a discussion of the constitutionality of both the Hay 
bill, so called, and the Chamberlain bill, so called, so far as 
those bills relate to the federalization of the national forces. 
However, it is apparent that both Houses of Congress intend to 
federalize the National Guard. This amendment is intended to 
strengthen the provisions of the bill in that direction. It is not 
intended or can not possibly be proposed to get anything for 
the National Guard. It is intended to require the guard to 
give more. 

I call the attention of Senators to section 71 of the Senate 
conunittee bill, commencing near the bottom of page 169, which 
contains the provision of law under which a soldier of the 
National Guard enters into an obligation conditional with the 
Federal Government. It contains the following agreement 
which the soldier must take: 

In the event that the President of the United States shall order the 
Nationa] Guard into active service because of actual or threatened war 
within three years from the date of my enlistment I to serve 
as a member of the National Guard in the service of the United States 
within or without the continental limits of the United States for the 
peried of three pear from the date of said order or until discharged 

order of the sident of the United States. 

Mr. President, in my humble judgment 95 or 98 per cent of 
the men whe would undertake that agreement would abide by 
it should war break out and the President call for their serv- 
ices, Nevertheless, I can not see that that is a particularly 
wise or efficient provision of military law. Under that pro- 
vision a man enlisting in the National Guard makes a volun- 
tary agreement with the Federal Government to perform a 
voluntary act at some future time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not worse than that? Are we 
not legislating to require him to make an agreement which the 
Constitution never contemplated that he should make? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if I should embark on a 
discussion of the point raised by the Senator from Georgia I 
would be treading upon very thin ice, as that is a close point. 
I am not a lawyer, constitutional or otherwise; but I am im- 
pressed with the fact that at the best that language simply 
invites the man to make a voluntary agreement to do a specific 
act at his own volition at a later period, and should war break 
out and the President call upon the men who have made such 
an agreement and one of them should refuse he can not be 
compelled, in my humble judgment, to abide by that agreement, 
for he is not under the military jurisdiction of the United 
States, because prior to that time, the outbreak of the war, we 
will say, he has not been a Federal soldier. 

The amendment which I have offered is for the purpose of 
federalizing the officers and enlisted men of the National 
Guard on the day they take their commissions in the guard if 
they are officers or on the day they enlist in the guard if they 
are enlisted men. 

Under the provisions of the bill the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, I presume, would be called upon to draw up a 
form of contract, as this amendment says, effective to create 
the status of a Federal soldier, and the officer and enlisted man 
would be called upon to sign an enlistment contract and take an 
oath of enlistment, creating as his primary obligation his ad- 
herence to the orders of the President and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and as his secondary obligation his adherence to the 
orders of the governor of his State and the constitution of the 
State in which he resides. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I interrupt the Senator? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is there not a ility of conflict between 
the orders of the President and those of the governor, and in 
such an event would not the oath 5 by the Senator be 
impossible of performance? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again with some diffidence I express 
the opinion that the conflict if it occurs will result to the ad- 
vantage of the Federal Government. I think it is not a new 
thing in our system of Government for an officer to undertake 
a dual obligation, one to the United States and its Constitution 
and one to the State in which he resides and its constitution. 
I know that the majority of civil officers when sworn into their 
duties in a State swear to take an oath to obey and abide by 
the Constitution of the United States and the constitution of 
their own State. I am of the very humble opinion that the 
dual obligation entered into by a military officer voluntarily 
on his part, with no compulsion under the provisions of the 
Constitution, which authorize Congress to raise and maintnin 
armies, not as a part of the militia of the State but under 
that other provision of the Constitution, would hold those men 
in a primary obligation to the President and a secondary obli- 
gation to the governor. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator any opinion us 
to what effect his amendment would have upon enlistment in 
the National Guard, whether a deterrent effect or otherwise? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My experience and observation have 
been in coming in contact with a great many members of the 
National Guard that the overwhelming majority of them now 
believe that they are Federal soldiers primarily; and those who 
doubt it want to be Federal soldiers, If there is anything 
that a modern guardsman wants it is to have it thoroughly un- 
derstood and accepted as a matter of law that his first obligu- 
tion is to the United States and that his second obligation is to 
the State. I think I am violating no confidence when I say 
that the suggestion for this. amendment, although not all its 
language, a part of which is mine and a part of which I nc- 
cepted, is the result of an informal conference with a law 
officer of the Army and that the suggestion of this amendment 
comes from the National Guard, who are exceedingly anxious 
to be known as American soldiers instead of New York soldiers 
or Wyoming soldiers, as the case may be. 

The latter part of the amendment, Mr. President, commencing 
at the bottom of page 2 of the amendment, referring to page 
169, line 18 of the bill, and those portions of the amendment 
following thereafter are simply for the purpose of making those 
sections of the bill conform with this amendment to section 71 
if it is adopted. 

You will notice that the word “ active” is inserted in line 5, 
page 172, and again in line 9 of page 185. That word is inserted 
for the purpose of drawing a distinction between service of the 
United States and active service of the United States. In my 
judgment, if this amendment is adopted a man when enlisting 
in the National Guard puts himself in the service of the United 
States primarily, and then when the President calls upon the 
National Guard in time of war or threatened hostilities the 
guardsman comes into the active service of the United States, 
and then commences to receive the pay and allowances of a 
regular soldier. That is the object of those succeeding amend- 
ments or corrections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the committee have had 
this proposed amendment of the Senator from New York under 
consideration, and so far as the committee can aecept it they are 
willing to accept it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from New York 
a question. I understood him to say that his amendment not 
only federalizes the National Guard, but puts them under the 
jurisdiction of the President. Would not that conflict with the 
jurisdiction of the governor in calling them out if he needs them 
in the case of an emergency? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not, in my judgment, unless the Federal 
Government has superior need for them at that particular time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would not the governor of a State have to 
ask the President of the United States whether he could call 
them out or not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There might be a conflict of jurisdiction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hardly think that is possible. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the idea that the Government 
of the United States may fix the lability of one of its citizens 
to serve it in time of war or in time of peace by a contract and 
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not by law is to me rather a noyel proposition. The obligation 
of a member of the National Guard is fixed by the Constitution 
as a result of his enlistment in the National Guard. Whenever 
he enlists in the National Guard his obligation to the National 
Government is just as much fixed as his obligation to serve 
his State. The Constitution provides in express and explicit 
terms upon what contingency and under what circumstances 
the National Government may call him into the service. There 
is no necessity for any contract about it. The amendment 
offered here is evidently an attempt to avoid the effect of the 
Constitution and make him a Federal instead of a State soldier. 

I do not myself believe, as I have said, in the federalization 
of the National Guard. I think the duty of a member of the 
National Guard is first to his State, and that he is only obli- 
gated to serve the National Government when one of the condi- 
tions arises under which the Government may call upon him 
for his services. I think it is quite well enough to leave it in 
that condition. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not true that, under this paragraph of 
the Constitution “to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions,” until the State militia are called out under that 
provision of the Constitution they can not well be in the Federal 
Army? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly not. 

Mr. NELSON. They are State troops, are they not? 

Mr. WORKS. They are State troops, and any contract made 
or any oath taken by a member of the National Guard to do 
anything more than is provided in the Constitution would be 
absolutely void. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the proposed amend- 
ment has some advantages over the text of the bill for which 
it is substituted, but I am unable to see how the taking of the 
oath, even if it provides for officers and men, will change their 
status under the Constitution of either, or in any manner 
federalize them. However that may be, the oath may put 
those taking it in the dual position of subservience to the 
governor of the State of which he is a citizen and also of the 
President of the United States, in requiring that the orders of 
both shall be obeyed, for these orders may not always har- 
monize, - 

I do not think, Mr. President, that this status of the soldier 
taking the oath would be analogous to that of a State officer 
who subscribes to an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State. The Constitution of the 
United States is a grant of power from the States to the 
Nation, and all that is not granted expressly or by necessary 
implication is retained by the States respectively. An oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States and of the 
State can not therefore involve any conflict of duty, certainly 
not since the supremacy of the Nation has been determined by 
the arbitrament of arms. 

But under the Constitution the governor of the State, not the 
President, is commander in chief of the militia within his Com- 
monwenlth until ordered out by the President; and while the 
discipline and ofganization of the militia is under the control 
of the National Government, it is officered by the governor in 
virtue of his supreme command. The militia can be used for 
three national purposes only. It may be mobilized to execute 
the laws, to suppress insurrection, and to repel invasion. 

The President has the authority under the Constitution as 
the Commander in Chief to use the Federal forces for every 
legitimate purpose, including the three specific things, for 
which he may mobilize the National Guard. But should he call 
them out for some other than one or more of the three duties 
specified I can easily understand how conditions might arise, 
or a situation present itself, which would justify the governor 
in issuing an order countermanding that of the President and 
therefore clearly within the scope of his authority. 

Suppose, for example, that the Mexican situation should ma- 
terialize into one making intervention unavoidable, and the 
President should summon the National Guard for duty in 
Mexico. Suppose, for example, he should order the National 
Guard of the State of Colorado for purposes of invasion, in- 
tending to use them beyond the border, into the Republic of 
Mexico, such mobilization, while it would find ready response, 
would not be to execute the laws to suppress insurrection or to 
repel invasion. And suppose in such event that the governor, 
for reasons justifying his action to himself, should issue an 
order countermanding that of the President and forbidding the 
National Guard to leave the State. The oath required by this 
amendment would be impossible of performance. 
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Therefore, even if we have the power to do so, which I 
doubt, I very much question the propriety of either providing 
for a contract from the mentbers of the National Guard or ex- 
acting such an oath as is contemplated by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York, or any oath whatever. 
The enlistment carries with it the performance of every duty 
which either President or governor may rightfully require. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Congress has no power to exact from a citizen 
of the United States, either by oath or otherwise, the attempt to 
perform an impossible duty. 

Mr. REED. I was going to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question, but he has taken his seat and I will ask it in my 
own time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the Senator rose to take the floor 
in his own right or I would have yielded for his question. 

Mr. REED. I do not agree with the position taken by the 
Senator from Colorado, that if the militia of Colorado were 
to-day ordered to the border of Mexico for the purpose of de- 
fending the country against an invasion the power would not 
exist in our Government to send the militia beyond the border. 

Mr. THOMAS. That was not my statement; or, if I did say 
that, I did not intend to make the statement. 

Mr. REED. That was as I understood the Senator; but if 
it was not his intention 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, there is no question, in my judgment, that 
the President has the power to order out the militia to repel 
invasion. 

Mr. REED. And so the President has the right to order them 
beyond the border. 

Mr. THOMAS. But not to invade another country in an 
offensive war. I do not think any such power exists. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that brings me just to this ques- 
tion; and I mention it now because it has been often men- 
tioned in these debates: When it comes to the question of 
repelling an invasion, who is to decide how that invasion is to 
be repelled and from what point it is to be repelled? It must 
be decided by the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. It is utterly absurd to say that the 
President of the United States can order the troops to stand 
along the northerly side of the red line of the map between 
our country and Mexico, and that, if it becomes necessary in 
order to defend this country, he could not send them across 
that line to annihilate or to capture the force of men congre- 
gated just beyond our borders for the purpose of iny ang our 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator—— 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. So, if we are engaged in a war 
with another country—and we know we are constantly liable 
to invasion—the power undoubtedly exists, in my humble judg- 
ment, in the President to go into that other country and to 
destroy the military forces of that country which are liable to 
invade this country. We are not obliged to defend our country 
from invasion solely by standing upon our own soil and wait- 
ing until we are actually invaded, but we have the right to go 
anywhere and to do anything which it is necessary to do in or- 
der to defend our country from attack by a foreign enemy. 

This doctrine about armies for defense and navies for de- 
fense has been stated here until one would think that our Navy 
was organized simply to hang around the coasts of this coun- 
try and to repel the enemy when once they have come within 
gunshot of our shores; whereas, in actual practice, the proba- 
bilities are—the very great probabilities are—that in wars, 
commonly called defensive wars, our Navy would strike its 
very first blow hundreds and, mayhap, thousands of miles from 
our shores. 

There is no such thing, strictly speaking, as a defensive war, 
because the defense implies offense. You can not defend unless 
you attack; and the place of attack is the place where the great- 
est advantage may fall to you. I therefore do not entertain the 
slightest doubt that if our Government was engaged in a war 
that war would necessarily be an offensive war, because if 
attacked, or having attacked another nation and in turn being 
attacked, we are at once upon our defense; and attack is the 
very best method of defense in many instances. 

Accordingly, in the present Mexican situation, if it shoukl 
develop now to a point that is feared by some—and I hope their 
feats are groundless—where our Regular forces in Mexico 
should be attacked, and if it became necessary to send troops 
to their assistance, I have not the slightest doubt that every 
member of the militia in the United States could be ordered into 
Mexico. Neither have I the slightest doubt about the proposi- 
tion that every living man would go, and do his duty. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Poux in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
California? $ 

Mr. REED. Well, I think my 10 minutes are about up. 

Mr. WORKS. I was going to ask the Senator simply whether 
he thought anything could be added to the obligation of a 
member of the National Guard by taking a specific oath to do 
certain things? Does not the obligation rest upon him by virtue 
of his enlistment, under the Constitution? 

Mr. REED. I am inclined to think that the Senator from 
California is correct about the proposition, that the enlistment 
carries with it all that is necessary; and yet I never saw any 
harm in asking citizens of the United States to swear that they 
will support the Constitution of the United States and defend 
that Constitution against all comers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] 
be stated by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York to the 
substitute reported by the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the Secretary start at the 
beginning of the section to which the amendment is proposed 
and to read it as it will be if the amendment shall be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secrerany. Section 71, down to the point where the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York IMr. 
Wapbswortn] begins, reads as follows: 

Sec, 71. Federal enlistment contract.—The 
as to the National Guard, shall not apply to 
have not signed— 

From that point the matter proposed to be inserted is new, 
and reads as follows— 

A contract of enlistment effective to create the status of Federal sol- 
diers within the meaning of section 8, Article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States: Provided, That officers shall take and subscribe 
to the following oath of office: “I, „ do solemnly swear that 
I wil support and defend the Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the State of agains enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I will obey the orders of the President of the United States an 
of the governor of the State of ; that 1 take this obligation 


freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; and 
that 1 will well and faithfully discha: the duties of the office of 
of 


in the National Guard of the United States and of the State 

upon which I am about to enter; so help me God:“ And 
rovided fur: her, That enlisted men shall take and subscribe to the 
ollowing oath of enlistment: “I do hereby acknowledge to have vol- 
untarily enlisted, this — day o 5 „ as a soldier in the 
National Guard of the United States and of the State of 
— — e period of three years in service and three years in the reserve, 
under the 


ropes authority. 
aith 


rovisions of this act, 
ted men thereof who 


The amendment also proposes to strike out all of section 73, 
as printed in the committee amendment, and to insert in lieu 
thereof: 

Sec. 73. Federal status of present officers of the National Guard.— 
Commissioned officers of the National Guard now serving under commis- 
sions regularly issued shall continue in office as officers of the National 
Guard, subject to the provisions of this act, without the issuance of 
new commissions: Provided, That they take and subscribe to the oath 
of office provided for in section 71 of this act. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I still can scarcely 
grasp the meaning of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York. It reads— 

A contract of enlistment effective to create the status of Federal 
soldiers. 

I do not exactly understand what that means. Does it mean 
that the National Guard are to make contracts to enlist as 
members of the militia, and that that will place them in the 
status of Federal soldiers within the meaning of article 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States, before the President calls 
them into service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the purpose of that 
language is to have it clearly defined that, if a man enlists in 
the National Guard from now on, he enlists primarily for the 
service of the United States, and, secondarily, for the service of 
the State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that answers me suffi- 
ciently, and that makes it utterly impossible that I could vote 
for such an amendment, as I view the matter and'regard my 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
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The control of the militia is put in the charge of the States. 
They are primarily State troops and not Federal troops. We 
can not change that by statute; we have no right to change it by 
Satute, so long as Senators regard the Constitution as I view 
it. The paragraph, I thought, was bad enough before; but this, 
I think, moves it further in the direction to which I was ob- 
jecting. 

Mr. WADSWORTH rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My purpose in rising was to suggest tò 
the Senator that under Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
there resides in Congress the power to raise and support armies. 
It strikes me that Congress has the right to raise and support an 
army in any way it pleases under that section, and, if it may do 
so jointly with a State, outside of the militia provisions of the 
Constitution entirely, I can see no objection to it, provided the 
primary duty of the soldier or the officer is to the United States. 
This is not under the militia provision. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether he does not think that the taking of an 
oath of that kind—which is an attempt to make the soldier a 
Federal soldier instead of a State soldier—would be an act of 
disloyalty ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is an effort to take the 
soldier away from his legal status and place him in another, 
just as the contract in this paragraph, I think, is an effort to 
take him away from his legal, constitutional status and place him 
in another. The contract provided on page 170 requires that he 
shall agree“ to serve as a member of the National Guard in the 
service of the United States within or without the continental 
limits of the United States.” Why is that provision made? 
Why put in a contract provision requiring a member of the 
National Guard or militia to agree to serve without the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, except because the Consti- 
tution does not locate him there and his normal position as a 
member of the National Guard does not take him there? The 
Constitution expressly provides that Congress shall have power— 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, to suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

Then the Constitution declares that the States respectively 
are to name the officers and train the militia. The President is 
only authorized by the Constitution to command the “ militia 
of the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States.” 

Now, why require this contract that he shall go beyond the 
continental limits of the United States, requiring him to do 
that which he would not be required to do under his consti- 
tutional status? 

Then later on is a provision, which Congress is asked to 
pass, that unless he agrees by contract to do what Congress 
ean not legally require him to do no money shall go to him at 
all and none to those branches of the National Guard who 
fail to make the contract. 

I do not understand whether the amendment of the Senator 
from New York is to supersede this contract. I will ask him 
if it Is to take the place of that entire section? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, it is to supersede that 
part of section 71 under which the man enlisting in the Na- 
tional Guard undertakes a voluntary agreement to perform a 
voluntary act at a future time. It is an effort to clarify his 
status. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the amendment of the Senator 
from New York prevails, then the contract contained in this 
paragraph is stricken out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 170? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 170. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not a contract; it is an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that is not a contract, I can not 
distinguish what a contract is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Georgia indicate 
what court or power would enforce such an agreement? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Any agreement is a contract. I 
think there is no power of enforcement in this instance, because 
1 think it is an effort to make him contract in disregard of 
limited power conferred on Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States; and I think the entire provision would fall as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my amendment does not 
propose to have the man swear to serve within or without the 
United States; that is in the bill now. The Senator has laid 
some emphasis upon that point. 


Does the Senator desire to ask me 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was attracted first to the Senator's 
amendment, hoping that it was intended to get rid of the objec- 
tionable feature which I thought was in the paragraph. I object 
to that part of the Senator's amendment which contains the 
language “a contract of enlistment effective to create the status 
of Federal soldiers.” Why not members of the militia"? The 
Constitution provides for the organization of the militia; the 
Constitution evidently contemplated a distinction, between the 
Regular Army and the militia. There was to be a Regular Army 
entirely within the control of the United States and a militia 
primarily in control of the States, but to be called in certain 
instances to the active service of the National Government. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Can the National Guard or the State militia 
under any conditions be in the service of the United States 
until they are called out by the President? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly not; and the President can 
only call them out as Congress provides, and Congress can only 
provide that the President may call them forth for limited 
purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The very distinction between the 
militia, as contemplated by the Constitution, and the Army is 
that the militia are not in the service of the United States 
until they are called out, and then the Constitution provides 
the circumstances under which Congress may authorize the 
President to call them out. I do not believe, even though we 
enact a law following the language of the Constitution, that 
there will be any serious trouble about using the National 
Guard whenever they are required. I agree with the Senator 
frou: Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I know I can speak for the Na- 
tional Guard of my State, that if the President called them 
out to-morrow and declared that he needed them to go to 
the border of Mexico there is not a man who would not go, 
unless he had some providential cause which stopped him, and 
the only thing that would stop him at the border, when he got 
there, would be that he was required by the President to stop. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If my colleague will pardon a sugges- 
tion, the entire first regiment of the Georgia National Guard 
enlisted in a body, officers and men, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. And the only complaint in the 
Spanish-American War of the National Guard of Georgia was 
that the President would not let them go to Cuba as fast as 
they wanted to go. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the Spanish-American War 100 
per cent of the National Guard of Missouri enlisted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not believe in undertaking in 
this bill to put obligations on the National Guard that the Con- 
stitution does not permit Congress to place on them, and I do not 
believe in undertaking to turn them, as the amendment of the 
Senator from New York seeks to turn them, into a class to which 
they can not legally belong. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, does the Senator think we can 
impose any duty on them that is not fixed by the Constitution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not, and I do not think it is 
necessary. I feel sure we can not, and I am equally sure that 
it is uncalled for. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.” Does the Senator desire to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will not ask it, because I see the Senator's 
time has about expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I have not heard the discus- 
sion up to this time, as I have been necessarily absent for a 
few minutes; but I confess that I can not understand this fear 
of the National Guard and the disinclination to take advantage 
of the National Guard for the Nation's need. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] is a limitation upon the bill rather than an ex- 
tension of the bill. Does anyone doubt that under the circum- 
stances named in the Constitution the President can order the 
National Guard into the service of the United States? Cer- 
tainly no one will question that. If the President can order the 
National Guard into the service of the United States, what 
possible objection is there to the oath that the Senator from 
New York suggests? Why should not the National Guardsman 
agree or undertake in his oath to obey the President of the 
‘United States when the President acts within his constitu- 
tional power? And it must be assumed that the order that is to 
be given by the President, and the order which the guardsman 


agrees to observe, will be an order given by the President under 
his constitutional power. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, does not the enactment of a 
statute requiring the oath presuppose that the oath is nec- 
essary? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can not say definitely 


about that. I think the guardsman would be subject to the 
orders of the President without taking the oath that is here 
suggested, I have no doubt about that. But why should not 2 
soldier fake an oath and agree to do the thing that he will be 
required to do if the order is issued by the President? I can 
not understand. 

Mr. THOMAS. If he is required to do it because of his en- 
listment, why should we add a further requirement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘Why should we not add to it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Because it is unnecessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There are many things in the bill that the 
Senator from Colorado has helped to report that are not neces- 
sary. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and if the Senator will point them out, 
I will agree that they should be eliminated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And there are a great many things that 
might be inferred that are here stated. I believe in making 
the people understand the relation which does exist between 
the officer of the National Guard nnd the General Government. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not yield. We ought to know—every 
one of the National Guardsmen ought to know—from the very 
moment that he enters the service, that the laws of his country, 
the Constitution of his country, and his own obligation, require 
him to come into the country’s service whenever the event 
arises upon which he can be called. 

The objection, it seems to me, must be based upon a suspicion 
of the integrity and the patriotism of the National Guard. It 
is a part of the constant effort to keep this military arm or 
force in our Government away from the duty which it may 
be required to perform, and which I think it ought to perform 
whenever the occasion arises. 

I do not believe that the bill- ought to contain, as it dees now 
contain, a provision that the guardsman, whether oflicer or en- 
listed man, must render his service within or without the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. I think he can be re- 
quired under some circumstances to render it beyond the limits 
of the United States; but that is so doubtful a question, and 
depends so much upon the circumstances of the service, that 
I have questioned the propriety of inserting it in the bill or 
in the agreement. I hope, however, that the Senate will not 
refuse to adopt the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York, and by its adoption explicitly establish the relation 
which really exists between the officer of the National Guard 
and the Government. 

With respect to the first part of the amendment, I have less 
concern. The preliminary statement that this obligation or 
oath shall establish the status of a Federal soldier to me is 
unimportant. That is merely a construction of the effect of the 
proposed oath or agreement. In my opinion, the very moment 
the guardsman is called into the service by the P'resident of 
the United States he is a Federal soldier, and nothing that Con- 
gress can say will deprive him of that character and that relu- 
tion to the Government. 

I see no objection whatever to it, but I see no effect which 
can be brought about by the use of those words. I hope they 
will be retained simply as educational suggestions, so that the 
minds of the people will gradually come to understand just 
what a guardsman is and what his relation to the Government 
of the United States is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, does not the 
Senator think that there ought to be a distinction between th- 
two statuses, so that the soldier will understand his different 
relation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, he does nnderstand it. We 
all bear a dual relation to the governments. of this country. I 
am a citizen of the State of Iowa and I am a citizen of the 
United States, and I ean render my duty to both these forms 
of organized society without any conflict whatsoever. Just so 
ean the National Guardsman. He is a soldier of the United 
States and a soldier of the State as well, depending upon the 
circumstances under which he serves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH ] to the nmenl- 
ment of the committee, 

Mr. CUMMINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us take a recess. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
to-night. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that we take a recess until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
vote on this amendment to-night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the roll call 
begins, I move that when we take a recess to-day we recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock; that not later than 8 
o’clock this evening we take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The motion is that not later than 
8 o’clock this evening we take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. What I desire is simply to get the recess in before 
we call the yeas and nays and disclose the lack of a quorum, 
after which we can do nothing but adjourn. That is the object 
I had in view. 

Mr. OLIVER. I move to amend that motion by inserting 
“6” instead of 8.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is that the Senate re- 
cess not later than 6 o’clock this evening until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Gronna]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my pair, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumser], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), Repeating 
the announcement which I made on the last roll call, I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I understand that Senator has not 
voted, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I transfer the pair which I have 
heretofore announced to the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. PHeran] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. POMEREN®E. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAutssury] on 
official business. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. STONE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], who is absent. I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. TaGcGart! and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida IMr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Michigan Mr. [Townsenp] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr, Bryan]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHerranp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] with the Sen- 
nator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrmrincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 


We can not have a yea-and-nay vote 


The roll call resnited—yeas 22, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Brandegee Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Kern Pomerene Walsh 
Cummins odge Sheppard Warren 
Curtis Oliver Sherman Williams 
Harding Page Smith, Mich. 
Jones Pittman Sterling 
NAYS—23. 
Bankhead Martin, Va. Ransdell Thomas 
Burleigh Martine, N. J. Robinson Thompson 
Hardwick yers Shafroth Underwood 
Hughes Nelson Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Johnson, Me, Overman Smith, Ga, Works 
Lane Owen Swanson 
NOT VOTING—51. 

Ashurst Dillingham La Follette Saulsbury 
Beckham du Pont Lea, Tenn. Shields 
Borah Fall Lee, Md. Simmons 
Brady Fletcher Lewis Smith, Md. 
Broussard Gallinger Lippitt Smith. S. C. 
Bryan Goff McCumber Smoot 
Catron Gore McLean Stone 
Chilton Gronna Newlands Sutherland 

‘app Hitchcock Norris Targa 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis O'Gorman Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Husting Penrose Townsend 
Culberson James Phelan Weeks 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Reed 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from New York to the amendment of the committee, the result 
of the vote is yeas 22, nays 23. Senator BECKHAM and Senator 
STonE are present and not voting. The roll call discloses the 
lack of a quorum, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Senate has already decided, has it not, that not later than 
6 o'clock this evening it will stand in recess until 11 o’cleck 
to-morrow morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the motion was that not 
later than 6 o’clock the Senate will take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And that motion was agreed to before 
the roll was called? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion was agreed to hefore 
the roll call disclosed the lack of a quorum, so the Chair de- 
clares the Senate in recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Thereupon (at 6 o'clock p. m.) under the order previously 
made, the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 15, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 14, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, God our Father, whose loving kindness and 
tender mercies are without end, we thank Thee for the gifts 
Thou hast bestowed upon us. Strengthen our will, quicken our 
conscience, and guide us in the use of our talents that we may 
be worthy recipients, faithful servants to Thee and our fellow 
men after the similitude of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


The SPEAKER. When the Senate bill incorporating the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters was passed there was a 
similar bill, H. R. 4678, on the House Calendar that should have 
been laid on the table. Without objection, it will be laid on the 
table. 

There was no objection. ) 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY RIVER, WARREN, PA. 


Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, there is on the 
Speaker’s table a bill (S. 5229) providing for the construction 
of a bridge across the Allegheny River in the borough of Warren, 
Pa. A similar bill has been reported by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and I ask to have the bill taken 
from the Speaker's table and laid before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 5229 greeting mme consent of Congress to the county com- 
missioners of Warren unty, Pa., to construct a bridge across the 
Allegheny River in the borough of Warren, county of Warren, in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county commissioners of the county of Warren, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Allegheny River 
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at a point suitable to the interests of navi ion, in the boro’ of 
Warren, in the county of Warren, in the State of Pennsylv in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 

F of bridges over navigable waters,” 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to-be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 18475 was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Apausox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the nll was passed was laid on the table. 


THE TAX ON SUGAR. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Spenker's table the bill H. R. 11471, an act to 
amend an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 8, 1913, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take the bill H. R. 11471 from the Speaker’s 
table, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked for. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Kirenty, Mr. RalNxxx, and Mr. Forpney. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr: Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12717, the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and pending that I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that all gentlemen who speak under the five- 
minute rule on the bill may have leave to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all gentlemen who speak on the Dill 
under the five-minute rule have leave to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, I object. 

The motion of Mr. Lever was then agreed to; accordingly the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, with Mr. Haar in the chair. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, it had been my intention to 
make some remarks on the California and Oregon land-grant 
problem. I had anticipated that the Committee on Public 
Lands would have reported the bill pending before it, but it 
has been unable to do so up to this time. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Has, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12717, 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


te 
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H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Spenker, by direction of the select com- 
mittee appointed by the Speaker of the House under House 
resolution 193, to inquire and report on the charges of contempt 
against H. Snowden Marshall for violation of the privileges of 
the House, I submit the following report. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that Mr. Marshall may have full oppor- 
tunity to examine this report and that the membership may 
become acquainted with it, I ask unanimous consent that the 
report lie on the Speaker's table until it is called up at a later 
day by the select committee, and that it be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, chairman of 
the select committee, offers the report and asks unanimous con- 
sent that it lie on the Speaker’s table and that the report be 
printed. 

Mr. MANN, What is the object of laying it on the Speaker’s 
table? It goes into the Clerk’s hands if it is to be postponed 
and printed. How long is the report? 

Mr. MOON. It is about 80 pages of typewritten matter, and 
then, of course, the evidence is attached as an appendix, and 
that is lengthy. 


Mr. MANN. I thought if it was a short report it might be 
read, but I have no desire to have it read now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOON. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, thut 
the report be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman state when he will 
call up the report? 

Mr. MOON. In view of the charges and the voluminous amount 
of testimony and the fact that Mr. Marshall is district attorney 
and engaged in the performance of his duties anu is pressed for 
time, I think we ought to wait 10 days or two weeks. 

Mr. MANN. It will not be called up this week and probably 
not next week, will it? 

Mr. MOON. I will say that it will not be called up inside of 
two weeks. If it is desired, the House can fix a day now. 

Mr. MANN. We can do that later. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the evidence be also 
printed in the Recorp with the report? 

oo SPEAKER. No; just the report will be printed in the 

ECORD, 


Mr. GARRETT. But the evidence will be printed in the docu- 
ment as a part of the report? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

The report is as follows: 


[House Rept. No. 544, Cath Cong., Ist sess.] 


H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 


Mr. Moon, from the select committee appointed pursuant to H. Res. 
193. submitted the following report: 

The select committee of the House of Representatives was appointed 
under House resolution 193, which is as follows: 


H. Res. 193, 64th Cong., Ist sess.] 


“Resolved, That a select committee of five members be appointed 
forthwith by the Speaker te consider the report, in the nature of a 
statement, m the Judiciary Committee with reference to certain 
conduct of H. Snowden Marshall, and to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives facts in the case; the violations’, if any, of the vileges 
of the House of Representatives or of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
or of the subcommittee thereof; the power of the House to punish for 
contempt; and the procedure in 5 proceedings, in case they 
find a contempt has been committed, to the end that the privileges of 
the House shall be maintained and the rights of Members protected in 
the performance of their official duties. 

The select committee shall have the power to send for persons and 
5 shall submit Its report to the House not later than April 

a 6." 

The report upon which this resolution was predicated and to which 
it refers is as follows: 


“(House Rept. No, 494, G4th Cong., Ist sess.] 
“ALLEGED OFFICIAL MISCONDUCT OF H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 
Apr. 5, 1916.—Ordered to be printed.} 


“Mr. Wrnn, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to accompany H. Res. 193) : 

“ By direction of the Committee on the Judiciary, I beg leave to make 
the following report, in the nature of a statement, to the House of 
Representatives. On the 122th day of January, 1916, Hon. Frank 
BucHANAN, a Representative in Congress from the State of Illinois, 
arose, in his responsible position, on the floor of the House and im- 
peached H. Snowden Marshall, istrict attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of the State ot New York, ch: ng the said H. Snowden Marshall 
with numerous malfeasances and misfeasances and with corrupt and 
improper behavior and conduct in office. Immediately after the reading 
of said charges Representative BUCHANAN offered, for the immediate 
consideration of the House, resolution 90, which Sree oi among other 
things, ‘ that the Committee on the Judiciary be ected to inquire and 
ony see whether the action of this House is necessary con g the 
alleged official misconduct of II. Snowden Marshall,’ ete. After debate 
on the resolution the House, upon motion of Mr. FITZGERALD, of New 
York, referred the resolution to the Committee on the Judiciary for its 
consideration and action. 

“The Committee on the Judiciary immediately began the consider- 
ation of said resolution and called Representative BUCHANAN before 
it to make such statement and furnish such information concerning 
the truth of his impeachment charges, as set out in House resalu- 
tion 90, as he was able to make and furnish. Thereafter, on the 27th day 
of January, 1916, by direction of the Judiciary Committee, the chair- 
maen 2 offered in the House of Representatives the following 
resolution: 


House resolution 119. 


“* Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary in continuing 
their consideration of House resolution 90 be authorized and em- 
powered to send for rsons and papers, to subpmena witnesses, to 
administer oaths to such witnesses, and take their testimony. 

The said committee is also authorized to appoint a subcommittee 
to act for and on behalt of the whole committee wherever it may be 
deemed advisable to take testimony for said committee. In case such 
subcommittee is appointed, it shall have the same powers in respect to 
obtaining testimony as are herein ven to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with a sergeant at arms, by himself or deputy, who shall 
attend the sittings of such subcommittee and serve the process of same. 
8 eed, nen the ee on ma Judiciary or a subcommittee thereof 
leems necessary y employ such and 1 hers as 
are required to carry out the o given in this resolution, and 
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Se e pein so incurred shall be paid ont of the contingent fund of 
e House. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives shall have authori 
to sign, and the Clerk thereof to attest, subpmnas for witnesses, an 
the Sergeant at Arms or a deputy shall serve them.’ 

»The said resolution was on said date unanimously agreed to. 

“While further considering the said House resolution 90 and the 
said House resolution 110, on the 31st day of January, 1916, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary authorized the chairman to appoint a subcom- 
mittee of three to execute the purposes of House resolution 110 to act 
for and on behalf of the full committee wherever it may be deemed ad- 
visable to take testimony for said committee, and on oproer 1, 191 
the chairman appointed Messrs. Charles C. Carlin, Warrer Gard, an 
John M. Nelson as members of such subcommittee, 

“Thereafter the said subcommittee organized and heard the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses in the Judiciary Committee rooms in the city 
of Washington. The subcommittee determined, for its further infor- 
mation and in carrying out the duties assigned it under the resolution 
of the House of Representatives, that it should hear the testimony of 
certain other witnesses In the city of New York, and on the 28th day 
of February, 1916, the said subcommittee, under subpœnas duly signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and attested by the Clerk 
thereof, caused certain witnesses to be brought before it, in the Federal 
post-oflice building in the oy. of New York, and continued the exami- 
ee = 1 upon said charges up to and including the 4th day 
0 arc Š 

“On the 3d aey of March. 1916, there appeared in a New York 
e e an article containing, among other things, the following 
anguage : 

“It is the belief in the district attorney's office that the real alm of 
the Congress investigation is to put a stop to the criminal investigation 
of the pro-German partisans. 

“On the 3d of March, 1916, the subcommittee called before it one 
Leonard R. Holme, who testified to the subcommittee that he wrote the 
article containing the foregoing language, but when asked whether or 
not he conferred with any ay in the district attorney’s office before 
the article was written replied that he declined to give the source of 
his information. The chairman of the subcommittee then propounded 
this question to the witness: ‘ Did you confer with Mr. Marshall before 
you wrote this article?’ To which the witness replied, ‘I respectfully 
decline to answer the question, Sir.“ The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee then propounded the following question to him: ‘ Did you con- 
fer with anybody in Mr. Marshall's office?’ To which the witness 
replied, ‘I sana gate decline to answer that question, sir.’ 

“Whereupon, the Sergeant at Arms was directed by the chairman of 
the subcommittee to take charge of the witness and keep him in custody 
until the further order of the committee. At 4.10 o'clock p. m. of the 
same day, the chairman of the subcommittee again propoun the fore- 
foins questions to Witness Holme. and the following proceedings were 

ad: 


“*Mr. CARLIN. Hr, Holme, the committee has directed me to order 
you to answer the question which was asked you. Mr. Stenographer, 
read the testimony of Mr. Holme. 

“(The entire previous testimony of Mr. Holme was read to the com- 
mittee by the . in the hearing of the committee only.) 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Holme, I hand you this article in the sixth column 
of page 4 of the New York Times, dated Friday, March 8, 1916. The 
article is headed * Marshall refuses BUCHANAN evidence.” I now cali 
your attention to this paragraph of the article: 

It is the belief in the district attorney's office that the real aim 
of the Congress investigation is to put a stop to the criminal investiga- 
tion of the pro-German pa a 

„ask you from whom you got that information? 

Mr. Holun. That information, sir, is a deduction. I have known 
at the time these 8 were begun at Washington, it was before 
the Indictment of Congressman BUCHANAN, that there had been a consid- 
erable amount of talk around this building as to their nature. I am 
down here practically every day of my life, and I meet with a great 
many men who are connected with the district attorney’s office and 
who are in this building in various other regular capacities, and I based 
that paragraph entirely upon my knowledge of the general gossip around 
the building and the general feeling in the building. 

“+ Mr, CARLIN. Why did you not state that, instead of saying it is the 
belief in the district attorney's office? 

„r. HoLuxk. Well, sir, it comes to much the same thing, does it 
not? The district attorney’s office is a large organization. 

Mr. CARLIN. Is that your answer? 

„Nr. Holux. Yes, sir. 

„Mr. CARLIN. Did you base that part of the article upon a confer- 
ence held with H. Snowden Marshall or any subordinate of his in the 
district attorney's office? 

“iMr. Hol tn. I based that article on my general knowledge of the 
conditions surrounding this proceeding and the general opinion float- 
ing around the building. 

‘í Mr. Canzix. You state that it is the general belief in the district 
attorney's office. Now, who in the district attorney's office exp 
that belief? 

„Mr. HOLME. I don't think I could pce you any definite names, 
because I aare ig oni this matter with a large number of different 

ple at various times. 
per. Mr. CARLIN. As a matter of fact, did anybody in the district at- 
torney's office express that belief? 

„Ar. HOLME, Yes, sir. 

„Mr. CARLIN. Who? 

„Mr. HOLME. I can only remember a very few, and 1 respectfully 
decline, as a newspaper man, to express their opinions, which are often 
given to me in general conversation. 

“+ Mr. CARLIN. Was the belief expressed by Mr. Marshall or either 

f his assistants? 2 

“*Mr, Horn. I respectfully decline to answer, sir. 

„Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Stenographer, insert in the record this article 
which I hand you, and the date line of the paper. 

„Mr. Garp. I understand you to say, Mr. Holme, that this extract 
which has been read to you was written by you? 

„Mr. HOLME. Yes, sir. 

„Mx. Garp, And the extract is this: 

“ +“ It is the belief of the district attorney’s office that the real aim of 
the congressional investigation is to put a stop to the criminal investiga- 
tion of the pro-German * 

. 

Hor. 5 

“tMr. Garp. “and 1 understand also that you decline and refuse to 

answer questions as to whether you obtained that information from 


Saone in the district attorney's office of the southern district of New 
or. 


„Nr. HOLME. Yes, sir. 
“*Mr, Garp. You decline to answer that? 

„ Mr. HOLME. Yes, sir. 

“* Mr. CARLIN. Now, then, Mr. Holme, I am directed by the committee 
to order you to answer that. Do you still decline? 

“* Mr. Hotme, I do, respectfully, sir. 

„Mr. CARLIN. Then, I am directed to say to you, for the record, 
that this committee determines you to be in contempt of the order of the 
committee and of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and that for the present 2 — will be released from the 
custody of the marshal until the committee, if it sees proper, shall 
pr in the manner prescribed by statute in such cases. e want to 

kind to you. We have no desire to be barsh with you. We realize 
to some extent your embarrassment. We have a duty to discharge, and 
we think under the circumstances we will discharge it in this way and 
release you from the n of the Sergeant at Arms of the House.“ 

“On Saturday, the 4th day of March, 1916, the said H. Snow/len 
Marshall, as district attorney for the southern district of New York, 
caused to be transmitted to C. C. CARLIN, chairman of said subcom- 
mittee, then in the lg a pe of its duties, as required by the House 
of Representatives, the following letter: 


“* DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
H t UNITED STATES ATTORNEY’s OFFICE, 
“t New York, March 4, 1916. 
„Sim: Yesterday afternoon, as I am informed, your honorable com- 
mittee ordered the arrest of Mr. L. R. Holme, a representative of a 
newspaper which had published an article at which you took offense. 
The unfortunate gentleman of the press was placed In custody under 
yore orders. He was taken to the United States marshal to be placed 
n confinement (I do not understand whether his sentence was to be one 
day or a dozen years). The marshal very Pon declined to receive 


the prisoner. This left you at a loss, an am advised that you tried 
to work your way out of the awkward situation by having Mr. Holme 
brought back and telling him that you were disposed to be “kind” to 


him and then dischar; 
consequences to yourselves. 

Lou are exploiting charges against me of oppressive conduct toward 
a member of your honorable body who is charged with a violation of 
law and of oporeents conduct on my part toward shysters in the black- 
mailing and bankruptcy business. 

„way be able to lighten your labors by offering to resign if you can 
indicate anything I ever did that remotely approximates the lawless 
l of your order of arrest of Mr. Holme. 

The supposed justification of your order that Mr. Holme be placen 
in custody was his refusal to answer the question you asked as to 
where he got the information on which was based the article which 
displeased you. 

It is not necessary for you to place anyone under arrest in order to 
get the answers to the question which you asked Mr. Holme, because 

can and will answer it. I gave Mr. Holme information, part of which 
he published and from which he made deductions, so that if your hon- 
orable committee has a grievance it is against me and not against him, 

“*What I told him war about as follows: 

said that your expedition to thia town was not an investigation 
conducted in good faith, but was a deliberate effort to intimidate any 
district attorney who had the temerity to present charges against one 
ot your honorable body. 

*I said that gonr whole proceeding here was irregular and extraordi- 
mares that I had never heard of such conduct of an impeachment pro- 
ceeding; that a of this sort were not usually heard in pubiic 
until the House of Representatives had consider them and wero 
willing to stand back of them. 

I pointed out to him that you, contrary to usual practice, had come 
here and had held public hearings; that among Four witnesses you had 
invited every rogue that you could lay your hands on to come before 
you and blackguard and slander me and my assistants under the fult 
privilege of tig! Ln before a congressional committee. 

“*T told him that you had called one of my junior assistants before 
you and had attempted to make it publicly appear that his refusa! to 
answer your questions as to what occurred in the grand-jury room in 
the Buchanan case was due solely to my orders. I said that at the time 
you attempted to conyey this public impression you knew that it was 
misleading, because I had been asked by you to produce the minutes of 
the grand jury and had been instructed by the Attorney General not to 
comply with your request, as you well knew. I showed him the tele- 
gram of the Attorney General to me and showed him a copy of my letter 
to you, dated February 29, 1916, in which I sent you a copy of the 
telegram of the Attorney General instructing me not to give you the 

nd-jury minutes. 

“*T told him that you were traveling around in 78 alleged investiga- 
tion of me with BrcHanan’s counsel, Walsh and David Slade, in con- 
stant conference with you. I said that I believed that every word of 
the evidence, whether in so-called secret sessions or not, had been placed 
at the disposal of these worthies, and that I would be just as willing 
to give the grand-jury minutes to a defendant as to give them to your 
honorable subcommittee. 

“*T told him that I did not share the views which seemed to prevail 
in your subcommittee on this subject. I said that I regarded a Mem- 
ber of Congress who would take money for an unlawful purpose from 
any foreign agent as a traitor, and that it was a great pity that such a 
person could only be indicted under the Sherman law, which carries 
only one year in jail as punishment. 

I said that it was incomprehensible to me how your honorable sub- 
committee should rush to the assistance of an indicted defendent; how 

ou had apparently resolved to prevent prosecution by causing the 
istrict attorney in charge to be publicly slandered. 

“*T told him that I would not permit the proscen ties of the persons 
whose cause you had a rently espoused to be impeded by you; I 
said that if you wanted the minutes of the d jury in any case, you 
would not get them as long as I remained in office. You will observe 
from the foregoing statement that what Mr. Holme published ma 
have been based on what I said. If you have any quarrel, it is wit 
me, and not with him. ‘ A 

It is amazing to me to think that you supposed that I did not under- 
stand what you have been attempting to do during your visit here. 
realized that p effort was to ruin me and my office by publishing 
with your full approval the complaints of various persons who have 
run afoul of the criminal law under my administration. 
mittee has endeavored by insulting questions to m 
others, by giving publicity and countenance to the 


him for the purpose of avoiding unpleasant 


Your subcom- 
assistants and 
arges of rascals 
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and by refusing to listen to the truth and refusing to examine 
public records to which your attention was directed, to publicly dis- 
grace me and my office. 

„ propose to make this letter public. 

“t Respectfully, 1 
“+H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 

United States Attorney. 

Hon. C. C. CARLIN, 

harman Subcommittee of the Judiciary, 
„ Committee of the House of Representatives, 
„eg Federal Building, New York, N. Y? 

“At the same time or betore this letter was sent to the subcommittee 
it was given to the marae rs and published by them. 

“On the 9th day o arch, 1916, the subcommittee aforesaid, 
through its chairman, Hon. C. C. Caruix, submitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary the foregoing letter of II. Snowden Marshall. 

“On or about the 11th day of March, 1916, the followin 
received by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee and 
laid before the full committee: 


„ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
“t UNITED STATES ATTORNEY’s OFFICE, 
“< New York, March 10, 1916. 


“*Desr SIR: 8 to my letter of March 4, addressed to the 
ebairman of the subcommittee which has recently taken testimony in New 
York concerning my administration of my office, 1 notice from the press 
that some persons appear to have construed my statements as directed 
toward your honorable committee as a whole. I beg to advise you that 
the criticisms in that letter were addressed to the methods pursued by 
the subcommittee. I do not retract nor modify any of those criticisms, 
But I did not intend (nor do I think my letter should be so construed) 
to reflect in any way upon the Judiciary Committee, nor did I question 
tan power of the House ot Representatives to order such an investi- 
gation, 

If you and the other members of your committee, for whom I have 
high respeet, have gained the impression that my letter carried any 
personal reflection upon your honorable committec, it gives me pleasure 
to assure po that I had no such purpose, 

“ + Respectfully, 


Hon. Epwix Y. WEBB, 
“< Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
“< House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.“ 

The Judiciary Committee has gaeun considered said letters in the 
light of congressional and judicial p ents as touching the preroga- 
tives of the House of Representatives and its Members, and the com- 
mittee has come to the determination that said letters, their publica- 
tion and attendant circumstances, are of such nature that they should 
be called to the attention of the House. For obvious reasons, the 
committee deems it advisable to take this step rather than to report 
directly upon the facts and the law in the case. I am, therefore. 
directed by the committee to report the whole matter to the House ot 
Representatives with the recommendation that a select committee of five 
be appoined by the Speaker to report upon the facts in this case; the 
violations, if any, of the privileges of the House or the Committee on 
the Judiciary or the subcommittee thereof; the power of the House 
to punish for contempt; and the procedure in contempt proceedings, to 
the end that the privileges of the House shall be maintained and the 
185 of the Members protected in the performance of their official 

uties,” 

The select committee appointed under House resolution 193 met for 
the hearing on Friday, April 7, 1916, at 10 a. m., and took the testi- 
mony of Representatives Webb, Gard, Nelson, and Carlin and directed 
the chairman to send the following letter to Hon. H. Snowden Mar- 
shall, of New York, and then adjourned to 10 a. m., Monday, April 


10, 1916: 
“APRIL 7, 1916. 


letter was 
mmedlately 


„H. SxoWDEN MARSHALL, 


“Hon. H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 
“United States District Attorney for the 
“ Southern District of New York, New York City. 


“Dear Sin: Inclosed is H. Res. 193 and Report No. 494, which ex- 
pas themselves. The select committee appointed by the Speaker of the 
ouse of Representatives are now enga in the investigation of the 
matters referred to herein We will be par to have you appear be- 
ou so desire, at the rooms of the Committee on the Post 
ost Roads of the House of Re resentatives, in the Capitol 
Building, Washington, D. C., on Monday, April 10, 1916, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., and make suc} statement as you may desire before the committee 
touching this matter. As the time of the committee is Umited in which 
to report, you will oblige us by advising by wire whether you desire to 
be present or not. This communication is made to you by order of the 
select committee, 
“Very truly, yours, 
"JOHN A. Moon, 
“Chairman Select Committee.” 


This letter was mailed to Mr. Marshall on the 7th of April, 1916. 

On April 8, 1916, the following reply was received by wire: 
“New YORK, N. Y., April 8, 1916. 
“Hon. Joun A. Moon, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Your letter received. It will give me pleasure to appear before your 

committee at the time and place mentioned in your letter. 
II. SNOWDEN MARSHALL.” 

The committee met again at 10 a. m., April 10, 1916, pursuant to 
adjournment, when Mr. Marshall appeared and was given a stenographic 
copy of the statements of witnesses who had testified in the case, and 
was advised that he would be given an opportunity before making his 
statement to read the same and cross-examine the witnesses. ere- 
upon the committee aajourned to 1.30 p. m., April 10, 1916, this being 
deemed sufficient time by Mr. Marshall in which to examine the state- 
ments of the witnesses. 
Tue select committee met again at 1.30 p- m., April 10, 1916. Mr. 
Marshalli appeared and made a statement in ting and testified 
enti He also subsequently submitted an additional statement on 
Aprii 12, 1916, and some newpaper clippings. The statements and 
testimon +. of all the witnesses who ap before the select. com- 
mittee are attached hereto as an appendix to this 1 The news- 
paper clippings are not strictly relevant, but are . There was 
also filed as evidence for reference the h ngs in the case ot charges 
against II. Snowden Marshall, taken by a subcommittee of the Commit- 


tee on the Judiciary in New York on February 28, 1916, and novine: 
These hearings are material mainly in determining whether the sub- 
committee making the investigation was acting within the scope of 
its authority. 

FINDING OF FACTS. 


1. H. Snowden Marshall is and has been for several years past 
United States district attorney for the southern district of New_York. 

2. On the 28th day of December, 1915, the grand jury in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New York found 
an indictment against a Member of the House, Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
and others, for the violation of a Federal statute. (We have not been 
furnished with a copy of this indictment and erefore can not 
incorporate it in this report.) 

3. On December 14, 1915, preceding the finding of the indictment, 
Hon FRANK BUCHANAN, a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Illinois, impeached II. Snowden Marshall, the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the southern district of New York, of malfeasance 
and misfeasance in office. On January 12, 1916, said Representative 
BUCHANAN again presented to the House charges and impeached the 
said H. Snowden Marshall, United States district attorney for the 
southern district of New York, as follows: 


“ IMPEACHMENT OF H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 


“The Speaker. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Buchanan] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the 
highest privilege. By virtue of my office as a Member of the House of 
Representatives I impeach H. Snowden Marshall, United States district 
attorney for the southern district of New York, of high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

*I charge him with having conspired with persons, firms, and cor- 
porations, their agents and servants, to grant such persons, firms, and 
corporations the privilege of violating various criminal, neutrality, 
interstate commerce, or custom laws of the United States in the southern 
district of New York. 

“I charge him with securing for persons or corporations great 
„ profit in consequence of the violation of the United States 
aws. 

“I charge him with corruptly and collusively participating in such 
conspiracies. 

“Í charge him with corruptly neglecting and refusing to prosecute 
gross and notorious violations of various criminal, neutrality, custom 
ee and antitrust laws of the United States within said judicial 

trict. 

* I charge him with corruptl 
return into the district court 
indictments charging crimes without there being evidence before said 
grand jury which would in any degree justify the finding and filing of 
such indictments. 

“I charge him with being cote of oppression in corruptly procur- 
ing indictments from the grand jury in sald district charging reputable 
citizens with crime, although there was no evidence before the grand 
jury which would in the least warrant such charges. 

“I charge him with 8 conspiring with other persons to spread 
broadcast throughout the United States maliciously false newspaper 

ublications and reports, emanating as official statements and purport- 
ng to describe results of investigations conducted by said United States 
attorney and his assistants, with the object of destroying friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and one or more foreign governments. 

“I charge him with unlawfully and feloniously abusing the legal 
process before the grand jury in said district of New York, the Secret 
Service, and the Bureau of Investigation and Inquiry of the Department 
of Justice in furtherance of such conspiracy aforesaid. 

“TI charge him with having knowledge, or the existence of circum- 
stances from which knowledge is imputed to him, that large sums of 
money have been expended for or on behalf of foreign Governments and 
of various purveyors and manufacturers of war munitions for the pur- 
pose of influencing the actions of said United States attorney in fur- 
therance of a conspiracy. 

“I charge him with having corruptly neglected or refused to prose- 
cute men who have made the port of New York, within said judicial 
district, a military or naval base for foreign belligerent powers. 

“T charge him with corruptly neglecting and refusing to prosecute 
violations of Federal statutes prohibiting the loading and shipment 
of explosives on ships carrying passengers within said judicial district. 

“T charge him with corruptly neglecting and refusing to prosecute 
violations of the foreign-enlistment act and laws of the United States 
within said district. 


inducing and procuring nd jurics to 
or the southern district of New York of 


tates. 

“I charge him with being guilty of attempts by private solicitation 
of influencing the official actions and opinions of judges in the southern 
district of New York while in the performance of their judicial duties. 

1 charge him with having used the powers of office to cause 
and procure a discrimination in the assignment of judges to conduct 
trials in said district, so as to discriminate against one or more resident 


judges. 

“I charge him with having used the powers of his office to procure 
or assist in the . of Judges to be imported into the southern 
district of New York from other districts for the trial of cases in sal 
district by falsely representing the condition of judicial business within 


said district. 

1 cares him with being guilty of private solicitation with intent to 
influence the official acts and decisions of judges imported as aforesaid. 

I charge him with haying attempted to N y control decisions 
and official actions of one or more of such imported judges. 

“I charge him with ha procured the assignment of one or more 
imported fisa for the conduct of trials in the said district for the 
purpose of preventing defendants in such cases from receiving a fair 
and imparta trial at the hands of resident judges. 

“I charge him with being a party to a conspiracy participated in by 
his assistant district attorneys and other officialis connected with the 
administration of justice in e said southern district of New York 
for the purpose of unlawfully manipulating and controlling the selec- 
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tion ee and petit jurors in connection with cases in the courts of 


said d * 

I charge him with having been guilty of acts by which the ta 
of the United States and t of individuals have been unla ly 
prejudiced and the orderly and fair administration of justice defeated 
or obstructed in one or more instances. 

Ne with having employed the powers of his office for the 

rpose of shiel and to prevent the exposure of unlawful and 
m conduct of one James W. Osborne in relation to facts in- 
volved in civil litigation which was pending in the State court in the 
State of New York. 

charge him with unlawfully protecting the said Osborne and 
others from prosecution for the violation of United States laws. 

“I charge bim with willfully and corruptly refusing and neglecting 
to prosecute gross and notorious violations of the United States statutes 
committed by said James W. Osborne and others in the city and State 
of New York within said district. 

I charge him with having prostituted the office of United States 
8 for — southern district of New York. 

I cha w 
United States district attorney to corruptly and willfully defame, 


“I charge him with having corruptly failed, neglected, and refused 
to prosecute persons who, while ac as witnesses for the United 
States in the trial of causes, committed the crime of perjury, suborna- 
tion of perjury, and conspiracy in connection with the cases of United 
States inst Rae Tanzer, United States against Frank D. Safford, and 
United States against Albert J, MeCullough et al. 

“I charge him with having used and employed the United States 
grand jury in the southern district of New York for the pu of at- 
tempting to establish records which might be used in defense of 
James W. Osborne, H. Snowden Marshall, Roger B. Wood, and Sam- 
uel II. Hershenstein (the last two being assistant United States district 
attorneys under said H. Snowden Marshall). and not for the purpose 
of investigation of violations of the United States laws. 

“I charge him with corruptly and willfully failing to remove certain 
of his assistant district attorneys who destroyed documentary evidence 
material in the trial of a pending case in the United States district 
court for the southern district of New York. 

charge him with corruptly and maliciously causing to be insti- 
tuted criminal p against Rae Tanzer and others for the 
purpose of protecting James W. Osborne, a 1 United States district 
nttorney and a personal intimate friend of said H. Snowden Marshall. 

J charge him with corruptly and willfully failing and refusing to 
present to the court the trial of cases material and important evidence 
and in concealing or assisting and acquiescing in the concealment or 
destruction of material and rat sepa evidence relating to penao 
eases in the United States district court for the southern district o 
New York. 

“I charge him with being corrupt. grossly negligent, and unfit to 
retain the office as United States district attorney for the southern 
district of New York. 

“I charge him with having willfully and persistently violated the 
laws of the United States in connection with the performance by him 
of the duties of such United States district attorney for said southern 


ict of New York. 
bas gr corruptly and willfully withheld and failed 
jury material tant evidence in 


nd 

jury by said II. Snowden Marshall in relation to the cases of United 

States against Rae Tanzer and United States against Albert J. McCul- 
lough et al, and others. 

I charge him with having corruptly and willfully refused and neg- 

lected to take cognizance of unlawful conduct of his assistant district 

attorneys in connection with the performance by them of official duties 


h assistant district attorneys. 

TT charge him with corruptly participating in or acquiescing to the 
resentation to the court in of cases in the southern district of New 
ork of alleged 3 which he knew to be untrue and manufactured, 

man 


or in the of and attempt to manufacture such alleged 
evidence. 

„I charge him with producing willful injury and wrong to litigants in 
said district court and to citizens of the United States —— his unlawful 
and improper conduct. 

“Mr. Speaker, I send up the following resolution to the desk to be 
read by the Clerk. 

“The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

“ The Clerk read as follows: 

„ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to in- 
quire and report whether the action of House is necessary con- 
cerning the alleged official misconduct of II. Snowden Marshall; 
whether he has conspired with persons, firms, and corporations, their 


York; whether he has secured for persons or corporat great finan- 
cial profit in consequence of the violation of the United States laws; 
whether he has corruptiy and collusivel — —ͤ— in such conspira- 
cies; whether he has corruptly neglected and re te proseeute gross 
and notorious violations of various criminal, neutrality, custom-revenue, 
and antitrust laws of the United States within said judi district ; 
whether he has 8 induced and procured grand juries to return 
‘or 


into the District Court the Southern District of New York indict- 
ments charging crimes without there be evidenee before said grand 
jury which would in any degree justi finding and filing of such 


indictments; whether he has been ty of oppressiqn in corruptly 
procuring indictments from the grand jury in said district, charging 
reputable citizens with crime, although there was no evidence before 
the grand jury which would in the least warrant such charges; whether 
he has corruptly conspired with other persons to spread broadcast 
throughout the United States maliciously false newspaper publications 
and reports emanating as official statements and purporting to describe 
results of investigations conducted by said United States attorney and 
his assistants with the object ef destroying friendly relations between 
the United States and one or more foreign governments; whether he has 
unlawfully and feloniously abused the legal process before the grand gur 
in said district of New Yore. tue Secret Service, and the Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Inquiry of the Department of Justice in furtherance of 
such iracy aforesaid; whether he has knowledge or whether there 
are in 8 circumstances from which knowledge is imputed to 
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him that large sums of money have been expended for or on behalf of for- 
goveraments and of various eyors and manufacturers of war 
munitions for the purpose of uencing the actions of said United 
States attorney in furtherance of a conspiracy; whether he has cor- 
ruptly neglected and refused to prosecute men who have made the port 
of New York within said judicial district a military and naval base for 
foreign belligerent powers; whether he has corruptly — pede and 
refused to prosecute violations of the Federal statutes prohibiting the 
loading and shipment of explosives on ships carrying passengers within 
said judicial district; whether he has corruptly neglected and refused 
rosecute violations of the foreign enlistment act and laws of the 
ted States; whether he has 1 used the powers of his office 
for the purpose of slandering and libeling peaceable and law-abidin 

—.— to their great a yes whether he has abetted, approved, acqui- 
esced In, and permitt unlawful and oppressive misuse of sub; as 
and other process before the grand juries in said southern dis 
New York; whether he has deprived law-abiding citizens of their legal 
rights, privileges, and unities; whether he Eaa aided, abetted, and 
approved unlawful expenditures of paons moneys in violation of the 
laws of the United States; whether he has been guilty of attempts by 
rivate solicitation to influence the official actions and opinions of 
judges in the southern district of New York while in the performance 
of their judicial duties; whether he has used the powers of his office 
to cause and procure a discrimination in the assignment of judges to 
conduct trials in said district so as to discriminate against one or more 
resident judges; whether he has used the powers of his office to procure 
or assist in the procurement of Judges to be imported into the southern 
district of New York from other districts for the trial of cases in said 
district by falsely representing the condition of judicial business 
within said district; whether he has been guilty of poe solicita- 
tion with intent to influence the official acts and decisions of judges 
imported as aforesaid; whether he has corruptly attempted to con- 
trol decisions and official actions of one or more of such imported 
judges; whether he has 8 the assignment of one or more im- 
ported judges for the conduct of trials in the said district for the pur- 
pose o et defendants in such cases from receiving a fair 
and impartial trial at the hands of resident jud ; whether he has 
been a party to a conspiracy participated in by assistant district 


to 
U 


„attorneys and other officials connected with the administration of jus- 


tice in the said southern district of New York, for the pu of un- 
8 manipulating and controlling the selection of nd and petit 
urors in connection with cases in the courts of said trict ; whether 
e has been guilty of acts by which the rights of the United States and 
that of individuals have been unlawfully prejudiced and the orderly 
and fair administration of justice defent or obstructed in one or 
more instances; whether he has employed the powers of his office for 
the purpose of shielding and to 9 the ex tre of unlawful and 
mp r conduct of one James W. Osborne in relation to facts involved 
in civil litigation which was g in the State court in the State of 
New York; whether he unla ly protected the said Osborne and others 
from prosecution for the violation of United States laws; whether he 
has willfully and corruptly refused and neglected to prosecute 
and notorious violations of the United States statutes commit! h 
said James W. Osborne and others in the city and State of New Yo 
within said district; whether he has prosecuted the office of the United 
States district attorney for the southern district of New York; whether 
he has used the powers of his office as United States distriet at- 
torney to corrupt y and wilfully defame, slander, and injure the koos 
name and professional standing of law-abiding citizens of the United 
States to their great injury for the porpuse of protecting the private 
individual interests of James W. Osborne; whether he bas Caere Aei 
ed, neglected, and refused to prosecute poses who, while acting 
as witnesses for the United States in the trial of causes, committed 
the crime of perjury, subornation of perjury, and 9 in connec- 
tion with the cases of United States v. Rae Tanzer. United States v. 
Frank D. Safford. and United States v. Albert J. McCullough et al.; 
whether he used and bing, sha the United States grand jury in the 
southern district of New York for the purpose of attempti to estab- 
lish records which might be used in defense of James W. € rne, II. 
Snowden Marshall, Roger B. Wood, and Samuel II. Itershenstein (the 
last two being assistant United States district attorneys under said 
II. Snowden Marsbali), and not for the purpose of investigation of vio- 
lations of the United States laws; whether he has corruptly and will- 
fully failed to remove certain of his assistant district attorneys who- 
—_ documentary evidence material in the trial of a pending 
case the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York; whether he corruptiy and maliciously caused 
to be instituted criminal p ings against Rae Tanzer and 
others for the pur of protecting James W. Osborne, a c- 
cial United States distriet attorney and a pawns intimate 
friend of said H. Snowden Marshall; whether he has corruptly and 
wilfully failed and refused te present to the court the trial of cases 
material and important evidence and in concealing or assisting and 
acquiescing in the concealment or destruction of material and por- 
tant evidence relating to pending cases in the United States district 
court for the southern district of New York; whether he is corrupt, 
grossly negligent, and unfit to retain the office as United States district 
attorney for the southern district of New York: whether he has will- 
fully and persistently violated the laws of the United States in con- 
nection with the performance him of the duties of such United 
States district 5 for said southern district of New Vork: 
whether he has corruptly and willfully withheld and failed to present 


before the grand jury material and important evidence in connection 
with alle: inves tions instituted before said grand jury by said 
H. Snowden Marshall in relation to the cases of United States F. Rav 


Tanzer and United States v. Albert J. McCulloch et al. and others; 
whether he has corruptly and willfully refused and neglected to take 
ice of unlawful conduet of his assistant district attorneys in 
connection with the performance by them of official duties as such as- 
sistant district attorneys; whether he has eat, ticipated in or 
acquiesced to the Prptentation to the court in al of cases in the 
southern district of New York of alleged evidence which he knew to be 
untrue and manufactured, or in the manufacture of and attempt to 
manufacture such alle; 
aroy and wrong to 
the Un 
has been 
And in mak 
mony, employ a cl and stenographer, and is 
appoint a subcommittee to act for and on behalf of the whole committee 
. and wherever it may be deemed advisable to take testimony 
said committee. The said subcommittee while so em- 


for the use of 
ployed shall bave the same powers in respect to obtaining testimony 
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as are herein given to said Committee on the Judiciary, with a sergeant 
at arms, by himself or deputy, who shall serve the process of said com- 
mittee or subcommittee and shall attend the sitting of the same as 
ordered and directed thereby. The Speaker shall have authority to 
sign and the Clerk to attest subpenas for any witness or witnesses,’ ™ 

This resolution (afterwards numbered 90) was on the same day 
referred by the House to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

4. On the 27th day of January, 1916, the House passed H. Res. 110, 
which is as follows: 


„House resolution 110, 64th Cong., Ist sess.] 


“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary in continuing their 
consideration of H. Res. 90 be authorized and empowered to send for 
persons and papers, to subpœna witnesses, to administer oaths to such 
witnesses, and take their testimony, 

“The said committee is also authorized to appoint a subcommittee 
to act for and on behalf of the whole committee wherever it may be 
deemed advisable to take testimony for said committee. In case such 
subcommittee is appointed it shall have the same powers in respect to 
obtaining testimony as are herein given to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with a sergeant at arms, by himself or deputy, who shall 
attend the sittings of such subcommittee and serve the process of 
same. 

In case the Committee on the Judiciary or a subcommittee thereof 
deems it necessary it may employ such clerks and stenographers as 
are required to carry out the authority given in this resolution, and 
1 ee so incurred shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 

e House. 

“The Speaker of the House of Representatives shall have authority 
to sign, and the Clerk thereof to attest, subpœnas for witnesses, and 
the Sergeant at Arms or a deputy shall serve them.” 

5. That Representatives CARLIN, GARD, and NELSON were appointed by 
the Judiciary Committee of the House a subcommittee to hear and 
report under the House resolution the facts as to the impeachment 
charges heretofore mentioned against H. Snowden Marshall, United 
States district attorney for the southern district of New York. 

6. That while said committee were hearing testimony in New York 
City as to the truth of said charges, in accordance with the resolution 
and pursuant to authority given to them, that H. Snowden Marshall, 
the person against whom said ea Sige proceeding was pending, 
without just cause 5 in the New York Times, a daily paper 
issued in the city of New York, and thereafter delivered to said sub- 
committee aforementioned, the following letter: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
“ UNITED STATES ATTORNEY’s OFFICE, 
“New York, March 4, 1916. 


“Sir: Yesterday afternoon, as I am informed, your honorable com- 
mittee ordered the arrest of Mr. L. R. Holme, a representative of a 
newspaper which had published an article at which you took offense. 
‘The unfortunate gentleman of the press was placed in custody under 
your orders, He was taken to the United States marshal to be placed 
in confinement (I do not understand whether his sentence was to be 
one day or a dozen years). The marshal very propon declined to 
receive the prisoner. This left you at a loss, and I am advised that 
you tried to work your way out of the awkward situation by having Mr. 
Holme brought back and telling him that you were disposed to be- 
‘kind’ to him and then discharged him for the purpose of avoiding 
unpleasant consequences to yourselves. 

* You are exploiting cha hes, pages me of oppressive conduct toward 
a Member of your honorable y who is charged with a violation of 
law and of oppressive conduct on my part toward shysters in the black- 
mailing and pier: business. 

“I may be able to lighten your labors by offering to resign if you can 
indicate anything I ever did that remotely approximates the lawless 
tyranny of your order of arrest of Mr: Holme. 

“ The supposed justification of your order that Mr. Holme be placed 
in custody was his to answer the question you asked as to 
where he got the information on which was based the article which 
displeased you. 

“Tt is not necessary for you to place anyone under arrest in order to 
get the answers to the question which you asked Mr. Holme, because I 
can and will answer it. ve Mr. Holme information, part of which 
he 3 and from which he made deductions, so that if your hon- 
orable committee has a grievance it is against me and not against him. 

et 8 I hots him . 15 sonona 

2 at your è on to s town was not an investigation 
conducted in good faith, but was a deliberate efort to intimidate. any 
district attorney who had the temerity to present charges against one 
of your honorable body. 

“I said that your whole proceeding here was irregular and extraor- 
dinary; that I d never heard of such conduct of an impeachment 
preety that charges of this sort were not usually heart in public 
until the House of Representatives had considered them and were will- 
Ing to Kana back of rA 

“T pointed out to him t you, contrary to usual practice, had come 
here and had held public peerings: that among your witnesses you had 
invited every rogue that you could lay your hands on to come before 
you and blackguard and slander me and my assistants under the full 
privilege of testifying before a Som, rare committee. 

“I told him that you had called one of my junior assistants before 
you and had attempted to make it publicly appear that his refusal to 
answer your questions as to what occur in the grand jury room in 
the Buchanan case was due solely to my orders. I said that at the 
time you attempted to convey this public impression you knew tbat it 
was misleading, because I had been asked by you to produce the minutes 
of the grand Jary and had been instructed by the Attorney General not 
to comply with your request, as you well knew. I showed him the 
telegram of the Attorney General to me and showed him a copy of my 
letter to you, dated February 29, 1916, in which I sent you a copy of 
the telegram of the Attorney General instructing me not to give you 
the grand jury minutes. 

“T told him that you were traveling around in your alleged inyesti- 
gation of me with Buchanan's counsel, Walsh and David Slade, in con- 
stant conference with you, I said that I believed that every word of 
the evidence, whether in so-called secret sessions or not, had been placed 
at the disposal of these worthies, and that I would be just as willing 
to give the grand jury minutes to a defendant as to give them to your 
honorable subcommittee. 

“1 told him that I did not share the views which seemed to prevail in 
your subcommittee on this subject. I said that I regarded a Member of 
Congress who would take money for an unlawful purpose from any 
foreign agent as a traitor, and that it was a great pity that such a 
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person could only be indicted under the Shermun law, which carries 
only one year in jail as punishment. 

“I said that it was incomprehensible te me how your honorable sub- 
committee should rusn to the assistance of an indicted defendant; how 
you had apparently resolved to prevent prosecution by causing the dis- 
trict attorney in charge to be publicly slandered. 

“I told him that I would not perniit the prosecution of the persons 
whose cause you had apparently espoused to be impeded by you; I said 
that if you wanted the minutes of the nd jury in any case, you 
would not fet them as long as I remained in office. 

“ You will observe from the foregoing statement that what Mr. Holme 
published may have been based on what I said. If you have any quar- 
rel, it is with me and not with him. 

“It is amazing to me to think that you supposed that I did not under- 
stand what you have been attempting to do during your visit here. I 
realized that your effort was to ruin me and my office by publishing 
with your full approval the complaints of various persons who had run 
afoul of the criminal law under my administration. Your subcommittee 
has endeayored by insulting questions to my assistants and others, by 
giving publicity and countenance to the charges of rascals, and by 
refusing to listen to the truth and refusing to examine public records 
to which your attention was directed to publicly disgrace me and my 


“T propose to make this letter public. 
“ Respectfully, 
“TH. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 
“United States Attorney. 
“ Hon, C. C. CARLIN, 


“Chairman Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
“Committee of the House of Representatives, 
“ 328 Federal Building, New York, V. T.“ 

7. That on March 10, 1916, the said H. Snowden Marshall published, 
3 te the said subcommittee heretofore named, the following 
etter : $ 

“ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
“UNITED STATES ATTORNEY’S OFFICE, 
“New York, March 10, 1916. 


“Dear Sin: Referring to my letter of March 4, addressed to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which has recently taken testimony in New 
York concerning my administration of my office, I notice from the press 
that some persons appear to have construed my statements as directed 
toward your honorable committee as a whole. beg to advise you that 
the criticisms in that letter were addressed to the methods pursned by 
the subcommittee. I do not retract nor modify any of those criticisms. 
But I did not intend (nor do I think my letter should be so construed) 
to reflect in any way upon the Judiciary Committee, nor did I question 
47 power of the House of Representatives to order such an investi- 
gation. 
“Tf you and the other members of your committee, for whom I have 
high respect, have gained the impression that my letter carried any 
personal reflection upon your honorable committee, it gives me pleasure 

o assure you that I had no such purpose. 
“ Respectfully, 


“Hon. Epwin X. WEBB, 
“Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.“ 

These are the material facts in the case. 

8. We conclude and find that the aforesaid letter written and pub- 
lished by said H. Snowden Marshall to Hon. C. C. CARLIN, chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on March 4. 1916 (and copied herein in finding of fact No. 6: 
also in Report No. 494 copied herein), is as a whole and in several of 
the separate sentences defamatory and insulting and tends to bring 
the House into public contempt and ridicule, and that the said H. Snow- 
den Marshall, by writing and ponang the same, is guilty of contempt 
of the House of Representatives of the United States because of the 
violation of its privileges, its honor, and its dignity. 

i ne find that Mr. Marshall's testimony is an aggravation of his 
contempt. 


“H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 


COMMENT ON LAW AND FACTS. 


Mr. Marshall denies any intention to insult or stand in contempt of 
the Judiciary Committee or the House of Representatives, but he prac- 
3 concedes in his testimony his contempt for the subcommittee 
and his desire by these 5 to bring the subcommittee into 
ridicule and disreputé. If this is not wholly conceded by him in his 
testimony, it is certainly very fully proven. He reaffirms in his testi- 
mony the views heretofore expressed by him in the letters referred to 
against the subcommittee, and declines to offer any. apology or retrac- 
tion of the offensive matter in the letters contained, but rather re- 
iterates and reaffirms it and thereby aggravates his contempt. In our 
opinion it is immaterial to the determination of this case whether 
the defendants Buchanan and others are guilty, as charged in the in- 
dictment in the district court of New York, or not, or whether the 
impeachment charges against II. Snowden Marshall ‘are true or not, 
Both may be guilty or both may be innocent, or one guilty and the 
other innocent, with effect on the findings in this case. Therefore the 
select committee has made no investigation nor does it express any 
opinion as to the merits of either of said cases. We are considering 
under the resolution whether or not the facts herein set forth con- 
stitute a -contempt by a violation of the privileges of the House of 
Representatives on the part of II. Snowden Marshall. No legislative 
— 85 consisting of n large number of members can move from one 

lace to another to take testimony in cases where its power and author- 
ty or dignity is called into question. Its power in this respect must, 
therefore, necessarily be delegated to one of its committees or a sub- 
committee by a proper resolution, as was done in this case. This 
delegation of power to a subcommittee is lawful, and carries with it 
all of the authority belonging to the House in the execution of the 
immediate purpose for which the committee was called into existence, 

Any conduct that would be a violation of the privileges of the House 
if directed against the House in the first piace, would be 2 contempt 
against the House and a breach of its privileges when directed azainst 
one of its committees or subcommittees appointed by authority of the 
House to do a pectic thing and acting within its delegated power and 
in the scope of its authority. Any other view would leave the House 

owerless to protect its honor and dignity and its constitutional rights. 
t would set at defiance the sovereignty of the people represented by 
the House. That the House as a representative body has the inherent 
power to protect itself from defamation and all slanderous and lawiess 
conduct that would bring it into reproach and popular contempt, 
whether uttered or committed in the presence of the House or else- 
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where, has not been disputed since the case of Anderson v. Dunn (6 


Wheaton, 204). Offensive, abusive, and defamatory . — e against a 
committee of the House acting within its authority is o ve, abusive, 
and defamatory against the House, and is just as dangerous to the 
a gf of that body as if it had been committed in its presence. 

r. Justice Johnson, in delivering the opinion in the case referred 
to, Anderson v. Dunn, among other things, said: 

“It is certainly true that there Is no power given by the Constitution 
to either House to punish for contempts, except when committed by 
their own Members. Nor does the judicial or criminal power given to 
the United States, in any part, expressly extend to the infliction of 
punishment for contempt of either House, or any one coordinate branch 
of the Government. hall we, therefore, decide that no such power 
exists? © But if there is one maxim that necessarily rides 
over all others, it is that the public functionaries must be left at 
liberty to exercise the powers which the people have intrusted to them. 
The interests and dignity of those who created them require the exertion 
of the powers indispensable to the attainment of the ends of their 


creation. Nor is a casual conflict with the rights of particular indi- 
viduals m reason to be u against the exercise of such powers. 
8 hat the saf of the people is the supreme law,’ not only 


comports with but is ind sable to the exercise of those powers in 
their public functionaries, without which safety can not be 
guarded. On this principle it is that courts of justice are universally 
acknowledged to be vested by their very creation with power to impose 
silence, respect, and decorum fn their presence, and submission to their 
lawful mandates, and, as a corollary to this proposition, to preserve 
theriselves and their officers from the approach and insults of pollution. 

It is true that the courts of justice of the United States are vested, 
by express statute provision, with power to fine and imprison for con- 
tempts; but it does not follow from this circumstance that they would 
not haye exercised that power without the aid of the statute or not, in 
cases, if such should occur, to which such statute provision may not 
extend; on the contrary, it is a legislative assertion of this right, as 
incidental to a grant of power, and can only be considered 
either as an instance of abundant caution or a legislative declaration 
that the power of punishing for contempt shall not extend beyond its 
known and acknowledged limits of fine and imprisonment. 

“ But it is contended that if this E agana in the House of Representa- 
tives is to be nsserted on the plea of necessity, the ground is foo broad 
and the result too indefinite; that the executive and every coordinate 


il rded against, and if the 
to that extent_it suet le a bad octane. and is 


ced. 
But what is the alternative? The 3 obviously leads to the 
total annihilation of the power of the use of Representatives to 
guard itself from contempts, and leaves it to every indigni 
and interruption that rudeness, caprice, or even conspiracy may medi- 
tate against it. This result Is fraught with too much — — not to 
bring into doubt the soundness of any argument from which it is de- 
rived. hat a deliberate assembly, clothed with the majesty of the 
people, and charged with the care of all that is dear to 
porsa of the most distinguished selected and 
* 


ht of the respective 
eis absolute control within their own walls, 


t, 
plicated, this argument yields all right of the intiff in error to a 
decision in his favor; for, nonconstat, from the g eadings, but that this 
— — 5 for an offense committed in the immediate presence 
0 e House. 


“Nor is it immaterial to notice what difficulties the negation of this 


an ungranted, au unlimit power within their walls, 
any more than without them? If the analogy with individual right 
— er be resorted to, if will reach no than to exclusion, 
and it requires ret 3 <a 5 — the ridiculous 
eonsequences whi resul m such a res on, upon 
the conduct of a deliberative assembly.” 


In Nugent v. Beale (Smith's Digest of Decisions and Precedents, 
G01). the court says: 
“The jurisdiction of the Senate in cases of vege of its auth 


bunals 
of jurisdiction to enable the Senate to exercise its h 
tutional functions—a necessity at least 
the like jurisdiction which bas been exer 
and legislative assemblies in this country from its first settlement, and 
in England from time immemorial.” 

In Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives, volume 2, 
under the heading of Power to Punish for Contempt, pego 1046 to 
1142, may be found the di; of the decisions sus 
the Liouse to determine what is contempt and to punish for 
These decisions are made by the House and by the Senate and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Reference is made also to Rawle 
on ae 5 page 48, and Story on the Constitution, volume 1. 
section 4 

We find, therefore, that the House has full power to punish for con- 
tempt committed in its presence or not within its presence, by publica- 
tion of matter that is defamatory a it or its committee lawful 
constituted and acting within its authority. 

riyileges of the House in this case were breached by II. Snowden 
Marshall by the letter which he wrote to the subcommittee, heretofore 
referred to, and copled in Report No. 494 heret tained. This letter 
as a whole is insulting, tory, and a clear expression of contempt. 


igh co - 


all Judicia? tribunals 


The purpose for which it was written and printed was to defame— 


to bring into ridicule and contempt—the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee having under investigation the impeachment charges against 
H. Snowden t was as much a violation of the privileges of 
the House to have directed a scurrilous and offensive letter of this char- 
acter agatos one of its committees as if it had been addressed directly 
to the House. 

It is proper for us to say that Mr, Marshall was given every oppor- 
tunity to retract or apologize or in some way modify his statements con- 
tained in the letter. arts of the letter containing the most defamatory 
matter were read to him, and he was asked if he meant to still say that 
that was true. He reaffirmed and reasserted the same, only with the 
statement that it was intended to criticize the procedure of the sub- 
committee and was not intended as a contempt of the House. It is 
clear that if the House could tolerate such a construction of this letter 
and could tolerate such vile and defamatory language against one of its 
committees, it would be powerless to conduct impeachment trials or 
perform any other duty without living under the disgrace of the con- 
tempt that would necessarily come to a body so unmindful of its duties 
to the people as to permit such insult and injury. 

SUMMARY, 

Article II, section 4, of the Constitution says: 

“The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery. or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

A United States district attorney is a civil officer within the mean- 
ing of this section of the Constitution. (See Rawle on Constitution 
— 13 Story on Constitution, 790; Bouvier Dictionary, p. 310 of 
vol. 1. 

The impeachment of a civil officer must be by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. (United States Constitution, Art. I, sec. 2.) Impeachments 
are judicial in their nature. 

The committee or subcommittee of the House appointed to investigate 
the facts under an impeachment proceeding pending in the House, and 

ing within the scope of their authority to portre this duty in 
king testimony, is acting for and in place of the House. 

A contempt by word, act, publication, or otherwise of a committee 
having jurisdiction in such cases and acting within the same is a con- 
tempt of the House which appointed it, and may be punished as such. 

In this case Mr. ll was and is a United States district attorney. 
He was impeached in conformity to the Constitution. 

The subcommittee was appointed and had jurisdiction in the matter 
to make the inquiry it was Sngaged in. 

Mr. Ma s letter of March 4, 1916, heretofore referred to is de- 
famatory and tends to bring the committee and House into contempt 
and ridicule. By the nting and publication of the same, Mr. Mar- 
shall violated the privileges of the House, was guilty of contempt, and 
is guilty of contempt of the House of Representatives until he purges 
himself thereof or is ed by punishment. 

The power of the 
reprimand. Punis 


ody, wherever to be 

H. Snowden of the State of New York, and 
2 — forthwith to bring the said H. Snowden Marshall to the bar 
e ouse o 


Representatives, to answer the cha that he, on 
March 4, 1916, in the city of New York, did violate the — ot 
the Ho: tatives of United States by writing and caus- 


use of eee 
ing to be published the following letter: 
“t DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE, 
" + UNITED STATES Arrorney’s OFFICE, 
“£ New York, March 4, 1916. 

Sm: Yesterday afternoon, as I am informed, your honorable com- 
mittee ordered the arrest of Mr. L. R. Holme, a representative of a 
— tl which had published an article at which 2 took offense. 
The ortunate gentleman of the press was placed custody under 
yur orders. He was taken to the United Sta marshal to be placed 

confinement (I do not understand whether his sentence was to be one 
day or a dozen years). The marshal hina | Pat declined to receive 
the prisoner. This left you at a loss, an am advised that you tried 


to work your way out of the a situation by partner r. Holme 
brought back anil telling him that you were to kind to 
him, and then discha’ him for the purpose of avoiding unpleasant 
consequences to yourselves. 


“ae 


ou are exploiting charges against me of oppressive conduct toward 
a Member of your honorable body who is char with a violation of 
law and of oppressive conduct on my part tow: shysters in the black- 
mailing and bankruptcy business. 

Imap be able to lighten your labors by offering to resign if you can 
indicate anything 1 ever did that remotely approximates the lawless 
ener ef your order of arrest of Mr. Holme. 

»The supposed justification of your order that Mr. Holme be placed 
in custody was his refusal to answer the question vou asked as to where 
— got the information on which was based the article which dis- 

eased you. - 
oe It 1 not necessary for you to . anyone under arrest in order to 
get the answer to the question which you asked Mr. Holme, because 1 
can and will answer it. I gave Mr. Holme information, of which 
he pubiished and from which he made deductions, so that if your honor- 
able committee has a grievance it is a; me and not against him. 

„What I told him was about as follows: 

“*T said that your expedition to this town was not an investigation 
conducted in faith, but was a deliberate effort to intimidate any 
district attorney who had the temerity to present charges against one 
of your honorable body. 

I said that your whole proceeding here was irregular and extraordi- 

; that I had never heard of such conduct of an impeachment pro- 
— 25 ; that char of this sort were not usually heard in public 
until resentatives had considered them and were will- 
ing to stand back of them. 

**T pointed out to him that you, contrary to usual practice, had come 
here and had held public hearings ; that among your witnesses you had 
invited every rogue that you could lay your hands on to come before you 
and blackguard and slander me and my assistants under the full privi- 
lege of testifying before a congressional committee. 

1 told him that you had called one my junior assistant before you 
and had attempted to make it . appear that his refusal to answer 
your questions as to what occurred in the grand jury room in the 


e House of 


1916. 


Buchanan case was Jie solely to my orders. I said that at the time 
you attempted to convey this public impression you knew that it was 
misleading because I had been asked by you to produce the minutes of 
the grand jury and had been instru by the Attorney General not to 
comply with your request, as you well knew. I showed him the tele- 
gram of the Attorney General to me and showed him a copy of my letter 
to you, dated February 29, 1916, in which I sent you a copy of the 
telegram of the Attorney General instructing me not to give you the 
d jury minutes. 

“*T told him that you were traveling around in PA a . a investiga- 
tion of me with BucHANAn’s’ counsel, Walsh and David Slade, in con- 
stant conference with you. I said that I belleved that ev 
evidence, whether in so-called secret sessions or not, ha 
at the disposal of these worthies, and that I would be just as willing to 
give the grand haat minutes to a defendant as to give them to your 

onorable subcommittee. 

“*T told him that I did not share the views which seemed to prevail in 
your subcommittee on this subject. I said that I regarded a Member 
of Congress who would take poney for an unlawful purpose from any 
foreign t as a traitor, and that it was à great pity that such a per- 
son could only be indicted under the Sherman law, which carries only 
one year in jail as punishment. 

„ said that it was incomprehensible to me how your honorable sub- 
committee should rush to the assistance of an indicted defendant ; how 

‘ou had apparently resolved to prevent prosecution by causing the 
istrict attorney in charge to be publicly slandered. 

“*T told him that I would not permit the sear of the persons 
whose cause you had apparently espoused to impeded by you; I said 
that if you wanted the minutes of the grand jury in any case you would 
not get them as long as I ed in office. 

Lou will observe from the foregoing statement that what Mr. Holme 
l arrap may have been based on what I said. If you have any quarrel 
t is with me and not with him. 

“< It is amazing to me to think that you osed that I did not wnder- 


stand what you have been attempting to do during your visit here. I 
realized that your effort was to ruin me and my office by publishing 
with your full approval the complaints of various persons who have 


run afoul of the criminal law under aw A administration. Your subcom- 
mittee has endeavored by insulting questions to my assistants and others, 
by 1 9 and countenance to the charges of rascals, and re- 
fusing to listen to the truth and reins. to examine public records to 
which your attention was directed, to publicly disgrace me and my office. 
“I pr to make this letter public. 

‘ Respectfull, 


y. 
i H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 
“United States Attorney. 
“* Hon. C. C. CARLIN 


«e Chairman Subcommittee of the ee eee 
“sof the House of esentatives, 
“« €323 Federal Building, New York, NV. F.“ 


“That the said H. Snowden Marshall, in writing and publishing sald 
letter, was guilty of a breach of the privileges and a contempt of the 
House of Representatives, and that the said H. Snowden Marshall 
be furnished with a copy of this resolution, and a copy of the rt 
of the select committee of the House of Representatives, ip e to 
investigate the charges made against him in the House of Representa- 

v 


Snowden Marshall shall be brought to 
the o 00 to answer the charge of having violated the 
rivileges of the House of Representatives, as afore set out, the 
peaker shall then cause to be read to said H. Snowden Marshail the 
findings of fact and eo ap E of law by the special committee of the 
House, charged with the duty of investigating whether or not the 
said II. Snowden Marshall had violated the privile; of the House 
of Representatives, or was in contempt of same; the Speaker shall 
then inquire of said H. Snowden Marshall if he desires to be heard 
and to have counsel on the charge of being in contempt of the House 
of Representatives for having violated its privileges. If the said 
H. Snowden Marshall desires to avail himself of either of these 
prue the same shall be granted him. If not, the House shall 
ereupon proceed to take order in the matter.” 

JoHN A. Moon. 
Jonx N. GARNER. 
CHARLES R. Crisp. 
JOHN A. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Hau in the chair. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canpier]. * 


[Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway]. 

Mr, JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, when I went upon the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I was necessarily compelled to relinquish 
my other committee assignments. This was due to the fact that 
the Committee on Agriculture was designated as one of the few 
select committees of the House, and those composing the mem- 
bership of one of these committees could not be a member of 
any other committee. I have never regretted my seeking mem- 
bership upon this committee, which resulted in the loss of other 
committee assignments held by me. 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 


When one comes to discuss the present Agricultural bill now 
before the House and realizes what it contains and takes into 
consideration that when these provisions are crystallized into 
statutes, and in the mind’s eye views the beneficent results that 
will flow to every class of people, from the Golden Gate to the 
Atlantic, from the North to the South, he is impressed with the 
fact that any attempt in a limited period of time to intelligently 
discuss the bill as a whole could be likened unto an attempt to 
“grasp a huge ball upon which the human hand can gain no 
hold.” For this reason, in the period allotted to me, at best I 
can only address myself to certain provisions of the bill that are 
transcending in importance. No bill is more important to the 
country than the Agricultural bill, which primarily has for its 
one great object the betterment of the millions of farmers who 
at last produces that boasted wealth of the American Republic. 

THE MARKETING PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL, 

It is estimated that last year the farmers of this country pro- 
duced approximately $10,000,000,000 in farm products. The 
amount is so stupendous that it is unthinkable, and no mind is 
so acutely disciplined that it can even approximately know what 
these figures mean. There is but one way to accurately under- 
stand the sublime eloquence of these figures, and that is ascer- 
tained under the rule of comparison. I mention these matters 
to draw the conclusion that this great army of men who are 
virile and potential in the wealth they produce and upon whom 
at last are all those engaged in the multiplied and varied call 
ings, avocations, and vocations in life dependent in the extreme, 
should receive at the hands of that Government for which they 
have wrought so wonderously and well every possible considera- 
tion that can legitimately fall in the category of those func- 
tions that come under the head of governmental assistance. 

In some form or other, for some price or another, this $10,000- 
000,000 of farm products were disposed of; but the interrogatory 
that is ever propounded—and which has not and can not be 
satisfactorily answered to him that bore the heat of summer and 
the blasts of winter to produce it—is, Was it disposed of in an 
intelligent manner? From sources too numerous to detail this 
query has been answered in the negative—and why? Has this 
Government, which is our pride and boast, and whose achieve- 
ments are heralded in history, song, legend, and verse, been 
derelict in its duty to the farmer? I answer in the affirmative; 
and, from my viewpoint, thus will the answer remain un- 
changed until the Federal Government by generous and wise | 
appropriations and most intelligent methods inaugurates and à | 
carries to a successful consummation a system of marketing, | 
comprehensive and far-reaching in detail, and exhaust every | 
legitimate office within its power to find a market for that which 
is produced by the tillers of the soil. 

On page 72 of this bill is an item occupying only three or four 
lines appropriating $136,600 for telegraphic tolls to find markets 
for that which is raised each year by the farmers of this 
country. This is but one of the items in the marketing features 
of this bill. In my judgment no section of this bill contains 
greater merit proportionately than these items. I have never = 
been accused of being even in a small part a prophet, but my pre- 
diction to-day is that in a short while the day will come when 
these items will be written in the language of millions instead 
of thousands. When this is done, and the real producers of 
wealth can reasonably be assured that their products will com- 
mand a living price and yield to them a fair remuneration for 
the labor expended to produce it, will the exodus from the farm 
to the city cease; farm life will become more attractive and 
agriculture will again come into her own; and into all the call- 
ings in which man is engaged will be breathed a richer and 
healthier breath of life. 

INSTANCES OF BAD MARKETING. 

We have heard much of the high cost of living, or, as some 
facetiously térm it, the cost of high living. Would not a better 
term for these two expressions be found in the epigram, “ The 
high cost of selling”? For instance, to illustrate: In the State 
of Oklahoma a farmer sold to a buyer for northern consumption 
1,050 watermelons. The price received by all those interested in 
this transaction disclosed the fact that the farmer got per 
melon 5 cents, the buyer to whom they were sold received 30 
cents, the railroad 74 cents, and the retailer 30 cents; and the 
consumer paid all this cost, paying about 75 cents per melon. 

The farmer got a price ridiculously too little, the railrond was 
overpaid, the buyer netted a good profit, and the consumer paid 
dearly for this delicacy. As has been well said, this form of 
marketing should be impossible. One of the lessons to be culled 
from the foregoing is to the effect that the farmer who planted 
the melon and who paid for the seéd, who had his money in- 
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vested in the ground upon which the melon was grown, and who 
put his days of honest toil into the melon, and used his teams 
to haul it to the railroad, was ridiculously and discouragingly 
underpaid; the buyer assisted in robbing him; in a way the rail- 
road was a party to the crime; and the poor consumer was the 
sad beneficiary of an archaic and disgraceful system that causes 
him to complain and become rebellious in company with the 
producer and causes both to wonder where the fault is. Let me 
also subscribe to the doctrine that it should be the burden of 
Congress to lessen the gap between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and when this is done a long way has been gone in 
solving this matter that is knocking at the doors of Congress for 
solution, and which at last is but the simplest of justice to the 
farmers of this country. 
ANOTHER LAMENTABLE INSTANCE, 

In round numbers the United States produces over a billion 
dollars in poultry and eggs each year—more money than is 
realized from the South’s cotton crop. If the farmer could 
realize upon this in full he would be fortunate. But does he? 
No. Ten per cent, or $100,000,000, is lost to the farmer at the 
initial point of shipment, and an additional 30 per cent, or 
$300,000,000, is lost between the place from which it is shipped 
and the consumer, making a total of $400,000,000 out of a billion 
product, What is true of these commodities is proportionately 
true of every other farm product. Let me again say, and let 
us ever bear in mind that the gap up to the present time between 
the producer and the consumer is ruinously wide, and that a 
‘constant effort by Congress should be made to yearly lessen it. 
The unnecessary middle man should be eliminated. In most 
instances he is the drone in the human hive, constantly con- 
suming off of him who is the real producer. 

INNUMERABLE INSTANCES OF THIS CRIMINAL SYSTEM OF MARKETING 
COULD BE CITED, 

In the year 1915 cantaloupes in August were shipped into 
Washington in such great quantities that commission merchants 
would not handle them at all, Then,again, in one single day in the 
same month, 58 carloads of peaches were dumped into St. Louis, 
which city in normal times can absorb about 14 or 15 carloads 
a day during the peach season. In speaking of Alberta peaches, 
it has been stated that last year approximately $60,000,000 of 
these peaches rotted in the orchards of Arkansas, when at the 
same time there were millions of people who desired and wanted 
these peaches, if, indeed, an intelligent system of marketing 
could have informed the producer and consumer of their re- 
spective wants and needs. Again, another glaring instance of 
bad marketing conditions in the United States, 116 carloads of 
apples were shipped into New York City, and this so depressed 
the market on apples that a shipment of apples in northeastern 
Pennsylvania netted a consignment of only about 17 cents a 
bushel after freight and commission charges had been paid. 
During the autumn of 1915 Virginia apple growers sold apples 
f. o. b. for the Glascow market for $1.25 per barrel. The barrels 
cost from 38 to 42 cents apiece. After the expenses of picking. 
sorting, grading, and packing are deducted there is left not more 
than 50 cents per barrel to pay for spraying, cultivation, over- 
head charges, and interest on the investment. Thus instances 
ad infinitum could be recited here to-day, but I will not eneum- 
ber the Recor nor trespass upon the time of the House to do so, 
The lessons I desire to present have been presented. Suffice it 
to say that these conditions can be found, I dare say, as relates 
to every farm product in every county and State of this Union. 
Por these facts and figures I am indebted to Mr. Royal Meeker 
in an article contributed to the American and Economie Review 
of March, 1915. 

Tun STORY OF THE MIDDLE MAN—-A SPLENDID 
MARKETING, 

When the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, appeared 
before our committee last February, and was discussing the 
proposition of marketing, I took occasion to ask a question or 
so. In answering he made reference to the fact that California 
had evolved a most successful plan for marketing the citrus 
fruits, and upon inyestigating the matter I found, to my way 
of thinking, a splendidly written article by a Mr. Yoakum on 
the subject of marketing by California of the citrus fruits of 
that great State. As stated in that article— 


A few years ago the citrus-fruit growers of California were a widely 
seattered, unorganized, and shiftless group of independent farmers. 
They were losing money steadily. The grower receiyed only a very 
small percentage of the amount the ultimate consumer paid for the 
oranges or lemons of California. Some one conceived the idea of 
organizing all the big producers of that gem into a sort of protective 
association. Soon the idea took hold and spread. It was diligently 
pushed forward by the big growers, and soon it spread to include about 
5 per cent of the citrus crop. The result has n threefold. First, 
it has put the products of that region into every market of this count 
and has driven foreign fruits practically cut of these markets. Second, 
it has made the citrus farmers of California one of the wealthies 


INSTANCE OF SANE 


grow 


of farmers in the world. Then it has given to all the people 
of the whole country better fruit at fair and reasonable prices. he 


markets are to-day supplied steadily, consistently, and certainly witk 
the grades of fruit they need. Here and there other special farming 
N have worked out similar plans. The apple growers of Oregon 
A their marketing campaign upon special care and skill in packing. 
They succeeded so well that Oregon apples in the hotels and on tbe 
trains in the very heart of some of the finest apple lands in the country, 
in central New York, in Michigan, in the Ozark country of Arkansas 
and Missouri. In this instance marketing became n science as exact 
and as exacting as the business of selling steel billets or farm ma- 
ee or any other product of a carefully and accurately organized 
ndustry. 

I cite this instance to illustrate the extent to which organization can 
te carried in the selling of farm products. 


Mr. Chairman, it is well known to-day that the people of the 
Federal Government, those who inhabit what is known as con- 
tinental United States, have long since been engaging in a sys- 
tem of marketing that is archaic, and I might say almost crimi- 
nally negligent. 1 am aware of the fact that much can be 
said upon this question. When we find that we are confronted 
with conditions that are lamentable, the necessary question that 
arises, the interrogatory that may be propounded is, What is 
the remedy? For several years I haye been a Member of this 
body. I have paid decided attention to this, and attempted 
to get at the facts relative to the marketing system and to as- 
sist in evolving a remedy. From the reading in which I have in- 
dulged, that which I think is the remedy is incorporated in the 
deductions of him who said: 

The first step to be taken is to organia the farmers into local cooper- 
ative associations. ‘The object of these associations should be, first, to 
determine upon the crop or crops to be grown for shipment to market; 
second, to insist apan proper methods of growing the crops agreed upon; 
third. to standardize and guarantee the quality of the products shipped: 
fourth, to superintend the gathering, grading, and packing of the crops; 
fifth, to arrange for 8 and sufficient means of transportation, 
handling, shipping, and terminal facilities; sixth, to bargain with rail- 
roads and other transportation companies for a freight rate that will be 
a livable rate for both the farmer and the transporter. 

When these respective steps are taken and coordinated into s 
harmonious whole, into one great, effective, and intelligent sys- 
tem, I am firm in the opinion that the result we all seek will, 
in the main, be accomplished, and agriculture as a whole be 
lifted to a higher, a better, and happier status. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, almost daily we hear falling from the lips of 
the representatives of this great Government who sit in this 
Federal Congress encomiums upon the man who follows the 
plow and who uses the hoe. I wish to say in passing that I 
believe it is the honest endeavor of every man who has re- 
ceived a commission from a great people to represent his district 
intelligently and well, and I believe the tribute paid to the 
farmer by him comes from the heart and not from the lips out. 
[Applause.] I am somewhat acquainted with the literary ac- 
complishments of the average Member of this House. I know 
that they have read extensively, thoughtfully, and well, but 
when I went to school I believed the proposition was laid down 
in rhetoric that sometimes a fact may be repeated in order that 
the proposition may be emphasized. In my judgment, one of 
the greatest men the South has ever produced is a man whose 
name is the household word in all sections—the great Georgian, 
Henry W. Grady. [Applause.] On one occasion, speaking of 
the dignity of agriculture and the part that the farmer plays, 
and commenting on the powerful factor that he is in the great 
equation of our national life, he in beautiful language said: 


A few Sundays ago I stood on a hill in Washington. My heart 
thrilled as I looked on the towering marble of my country's Capitol, 
and a mist gathered in my eyes as, standing there, I thought of its 
tremendous significance and the wers there assembled and the re- 
sponsibilities there centered—its esidents, its Congress, its courts, 
its gathered treasure. its Army, its Navy, and its 60,000,000 of citizens. 
It seemed to me the best and mightiest sight that the sun could find in 
its 1 course—this majestic home of a 5 that has taught 
the world its best lessons of liberty—and I felt that if wisdom, and 
justice, and honor abided therein, the world would stand indebted to 
this temple on which my eyes rested and in which the ark of my cov- 
enant was lodged for its Anal uplifting and regeneration. 


In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, Grady stated at this time 
what he thought constituted national greatness. But later he 
amended his statement and drew a different deduction, and in 
language inimitable he said: 


A few days later I visited a country home. A modest, quiet house 
sheltered by great trees and set in a circle of field and meadow, gracious 
with the promise of harvest—barns and cribs well filled and the old 
smokehouse odorous with treasure—the fragrance of pee and holly- 
hock mingling with the aroma of garden and orchard, and resonant 
with the hum of bees and poultry’s busy clucking. Inside the house 
thrift, comfort, and that cleanliness that is next to godliness—tha 
restful beds, the open fireplace, the books and papers, and the old clock 
that had held {ts steadfast pace amid the frolic of weddings, that han 
welcomed in steady measure the newborn babes of the fam 7 and kept 
company with the watchers of the sick bed and had ticked the solemn 
requiem of the dead; and the well-worn Bible that, thumbed by fingers 
long since stilled, and blurred with tears of eyes long since closed, held 
the simple annals of the family and the heart and conscience of the 
home. Outside stood the master, strong and wholesome and upright. 


wearing no man's collar, with no mortgage on his roof and no lien on 
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hig ripening harvest, pitching his crops in his own wisdom and 
them in his own time in his chosen market; master of his ap | 
master of himself. Nearby stood his 
and home of his son. And as they sta: to the house the old man's 
hands rested on the young man’s shoulder, touching it with the knight- 
hood of the fourth commandment, and 
blessing of an honored and teful father. As they drew near the 
928 17 85 moe 3 ; the pees npg, Ba — rea soften- 
s wrinkles an enderness, lighting u r patient eyes, and 
eart trembling on her lips, as in sim n — 


good wife, true of touch and tender, happy amid her household cares, 
clean of heart and conscience, the helpmate and the buckler of her 


cricket's cry, the restless bird called from the neighboring wood, and 
the father, a simple man of God, gathering the family about him, read 
from the Bible the old, old story oN iove and faith, and then went down 
im prayer, the baby hidden amid the folds of its mother’s dress, and 
closed the record of that simple day by calling down the benediction 
of God on the family and the home. 

And as I gazed the memory of the great Capitol faded from my brain. 
Forgotten its treasure and its splendor. And I said, 3 here, 
here 5 the homes of the people, is lodged the ark of the covenant of my 
coun 5 

These statements, Mr. Chairman, are as sublimely true as 
anything that was ever written in Holy Writ. When we stop to 
think of the multiplied millions of farmers scattered all over 
this country who have been the victims of an archaic, a dis- 
graceful, and a criminal system of marketing the products of 
their labor, is it any wonder they make an outcry? Are they to 
be censured for sending petitions to Congress asking that in its 
wisdom Congress find some remedy for this evil? That this will 
be done, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt. There has been estab- 
lished in the Agricultural Department a Bureau of Markets. At 
its head is a man for whom I entertain the greatest respect and 
in whose judgment I have an abiding faith, Mr. Brand. He is 
thorough, capable, painstaking, and, I believe, patriotic, and 
his heart is in his work. All through the many volumes that 
have been written upon this subject we find the index finger of 
progress pointing to a successful solution of this great problem. 
The farmers of this country to-day are respectfully demanding 
at the hands of this Congress a solution of this great problem, 
and when that is found, in my calm judgment, a better, a 
brighter, a happier, and a more progressive day will dawn for 
the people of the country. May I add further that when this 
Government inaugurates a system of good roads, a far-reaching 
rural-credits system, giving to the farmer money at a low rate of 
interest for a long period of time, and insures a reasonable 
market for that which the soil produces a period of develop- 
ment and substantial progress never experienced in this country 
will be seen on every hand, and all the people in all walks of life 
will share a lasting benefit. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, Ged speed that day, to the end 
that soon will dawn the time when the relief the farmer seeks 
will be given him by the Federal Congress and he finds that his 
prayer has been answered and his dream come true. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucren] for his courtesy in yield- 
ing sufficient time for me to call brief attention to some letters 
just received in respect to the National Guard. They were 
written by men who have spent many years of unselfish service 
in the militia. All of them hold important positions in civil 
life. If the Army reorganization bill were before the House 
now I would like to read portions of these letters, and would 
do so to-day if the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] were 
not already crowded with requests for time to discuss the bill 
now before the House. I must therefore content myself with 
printing them in the Recorp, but I urge all who are interested 
in building up an efficient. fighting force to read these letters as 
they shall appear in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younga] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing certain letters. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The letters are as follows: 

- LETTER OF GEN. THARALSON. 


NORTH 9 eee GUARD, 
Hon. Gsorer M. YOUNG, . 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Touxe: I am sorry to bother you, but I am interested 
in the militia bill now before Congress, and it is not a political ques- 
mon af is too vite to be termed odo eR 8 

notice e Was on atches ena ELSON took — 
ticular pains to e walli lobby, as he called it, and a . — 
of us in particular. I am not making an apology for interested. 
I have been in the militia for nearly 27 years and know the needs as 
well as the condition of the guard, and you are getting more out of the 


guard than out of any branch of service in the United States. They 

work a nothing and pay their own board. What other body is doing 

as well? 

The members of our State militia are as fine a body of men and of- 
is anywhere, 


cers as there and will compare favorably with any army, 
and with my long service I have had ample opportunity to compare 
them with the lar Army, both here and in the P. 7 and 
our officers will show up favorably with the officers of the Regular 
Army of the same pence: 

The members of the militia feel that they are in the service for 

triotism only, as it is a detriment to y officer and enlisted man 

t is in it, both in a business and finan way. We, of course, ad- 

mit that every man is given a uniform after he has enlisted. He pays 
nothing and gets no except the pleasure of to drill each 
week, while the officers get $20 clothing allowance from the State every 
year after one year’s service and is asked to furnish his own uniform 
and equipment and allowed to wear it if he attends drill and orms 
80 per cent of ordered military duty, and are expected to att camps, 
officers’ schools, etc. 

In the State of North Dakota during camp the ificent sum of 
$1.75 ee day is paid to a Heutenant, se to a captain, $2.25 to æ major, 
and $3 to a colonel, and with this magnificent salary he is supposed to 
keep up his work for a year and have an equipment that is up to date. 
Can you imagine an ng more unreasonable, and is it any surprise 
that our condition is not up to standard of the Regular Army, where 
both officers and men are paid liberally? > 

Last fall during the National Guard convention we picked an execu- 


we stand by that committee to a man. During the latter part of 
Feb mal Guard Association of our State had a meeting 


ing we had the officers of the ent, the noncommissioned officers 
of the staff, and three delegates from each company that had been 
elected by their Dhan. pecker companies, and in that way I think we had 
a very good expression of the whole 8 
While the Grain Growers’ convention was in session January 19, 
1916, they took up the subject of preparedness as follows: 
“ Whereas there is being urged an armament campaign and a vast 
expenditure for frenzied preparedness for war ; 
“Whereas there is being urged a larger standing army and a huge 
continental army; to expend millions to private firms for a bigger 


Navy; 
“ Whereas’ such an armament program, we fear, may plunge this 
Nation into needless wars and vast expense, and our citizens into 


great distress ; 

“ Whereas the militia regiments of the various States were primarily 
organized to zepol invasions and are as such fundamentally the 
nucleus of a volunteer army of the United States, and are thus 
by the proposal of a continental army to be cast aside as useless 


“ Whereas we feel that there is a pua propaganda working throughout 
the Union to spend vast millions on increased Navy and war 
preparations: Be it 


“ Resolved, We, farmers and others in assembly in Fargo, N. Dak., 
January 19, 1916, do hereby petition our Senators and Representatives 
of Washington te be calm, and deliberate with care these proposals; 
that we ask Congress to assist the militia of the country to be 
equipped and increased as our ideal citizen soldi ; that we ask for 
an efficient Na without the pork 1; and that we demand the 
Government to build its own warshi and own and build its own 
factories for ammunition, guns, and other equipment for the mainte- 
nance of an Army and Navy.” 

I believe that with the representatives of the militia and the resolu- 
tions of the farmers we have a very expression of the sentiment 
of the people of our State. The guard is not against the Army by any 
means; we know that should be increased, cularly in enlisted men, 
as the strength of the companies should greater in times of both 


If the pees are afraid of militarism they will never be afraid of 
an Organ Militia with some control in the State. What the people 
are afraid of is a big organized f controlled from Washington, 
with no control In the State. The militia force is the kind of 
force to prevent a war of aggression; such force will never be used 
in an unworthy cause, because the people in the State have direct 


control. 

This is the reason the Constitution makers fixed it as they did. The 
militia is a constitutional foree required by and provided for in the 
Constitution, and by the Constitution was made the main reliance of 
the country. The coun always done well under that system 
and Congress will make a mistake if the on this constitutio: 
force, or, I think, in assi another force that is bound to put it 
out of business. I would li to see Congress put the Division of 
Militia Affairs in control of the militia and appropriate enough money 
to enable the militia to do business, and the results are bound to be 


The continental army was repudiat and I hardly think that sec- 
tion 56 of the Chamberlain bill is anything but the continental army 
in another form, and, as far as I am concerned, and I believe 95 per 
cent ef the fathers in the State of North Dakota feel the same, they 
do not want their boys to join the continental or the Regular Army, 
and if the militia is to be third in the line of defense then you are 
not going to have any militia, as they will not belong if their duties 
are to quell riots and break strikes. I believe that I am safe in saying 
that if you should ask any militiaman how long they would stay in 
the service provided were not subject to call for service except 
during riots and strikes I do not think you would find any man would 
say that he would want any such service, do not believe that 
the militia should be used in local trouble, as in such a case you are 
likely to have to fight your friends and neighbors, which is the reason 
the militia is so unpopular with the labor unions. 

As officers of the National Guard of North Dakota we have district 
judges, doctors, dentists, and men prominent in nearly pag walk of 
ife, and these men have only one idea in view and that is their 
coun . 
ely as the civilian camps are concerned, such as held in New York 
last year, they are of no value to anyone and will not bring an Army 
that is any use in time of need, as neither men over age or the very 
rich will be likely to be found in the trenches at any time. 

If a man is to take two months away from his business in any one 
year, his — „ if be has one, will be likely to tell him that he 
can get alo’ thout him for the balance of the year. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that the militia makes mistakes; 
they also make them in the Regular Army; they make them every- 
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where, and the only question In my mind, and I believe in the mind 
of every other citizen who is loyal to his country, is to get a system 
that will give the best protection for the least money. While our 
opinions may be dixided on that, I think that records have proved 
that the National Guard is about the most economical! of anything 
that uns been given us up to this time, and conditions are too serlous 
to cast aside the Natlonal Guard which has proven fairly good under 
pitiable conditions, having received no Federal support to speak of, 
and take up something that is not even feasible to men who have 
made a study of the subject. < 

I do not want you to think T am attempting to tell you what to do, 
but simply to give you our views and hope that you will take them 
In the same spirit that they are given. 

The officers of the guard are not jealons, as charged, and men as 
a rule are not jealous of losing a job that brings them nothing but 
trouble, and we expect and ask nothing but partial pay for the work 
we perform, and personally I am old enough to escape army service 
should I so desire, and I expect to sever my connection with the guard 
during the next year or two, but I am interested in it, having spent 
the best part of my life in it. 

Withe kindest personal regards, and hoping to see you when you 
come to the State, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
T. H. TAuALSON. 


LETTER OF COL, FRAINE, 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Col, J. H. Fraine, in com- 
mand of the First Regiment, says in part: 


Perhaps no man in the State is better known as a “ preparedness " 
crank than I am, and I assuredly want to see the most efficacious 
preparation we can get, but I don't think we should discard the tools 
we have until we are assured of being able to get some others some- 
where, 

If it is the intent to haye compulsory military training in this 
country, and the Chamberlain bill will so provide, then I am for the 
so-cnlled volunteer army, because then we can t it, but unless we 
have some compulsory provisions we can't get the men and therefore 
the plan will fail, and meanwhile the result to the guard will be that 
it will have been smothered to death and will also be out of existence. 


LETTER OF MAJ, HENRY, 


Maj. F. S. Henry, State land commissioner, says in part: 


The National Guard of North Dakota, as well as in the United States, 
is against Senator Chamberlain's bill, especially section 56, and we 
feel it is a slap at the guard and in time will do away with our 
organization. It does not seem to me that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Senate of the United States understand the real tonditions. 
‘ro my mind it is either a question of sink or swim and it is up to 
the Government of the United States at this time, we feel, that the 
guard be recognized and the young men who give their time in train- 
ing themselves for efficient service should be given some encouragement. 
The ofticers of the National Guard are not asking for remuneration and 
do not insist on any favors in the Congress of the United States, but 
we do feel that the men, the young men SERION; who attend drills 
four times a month during the year should be paid by the United States 
ea pact service, and every encouragement that can be given them should 
„% done * 


CAPT, RITCHIR’S LETTER. 


Capt. David S. Ritchie, of Valley City, N. Dak., a prominent 
lawyer, says in part: 


There is not a guardsman whom I know but who is whole-heartedly 
in fayor of national preparedness, In fact, when you consider that the 
guardsmen put in years of service, give their time and their money for 
the sole purpose of acquiring, or endeavoring to acquire, a military 
knowledge in order that Sami may give to the Nation in time of need in- 
telligent service, that they haye given this time to the Nation without 
cost to it, is it not rather a crime to say to them that they are actuated 
only by selfish and mercenary motives when they honorably act to per- 
petuate and to increase the efficiency of their organization. ‘There is 
not a guardsman whom I know but who realizes that in its present 
condition the National Guard does not represent an efficient militar 
force, but there is not a guardsman, nor do I believe there is an offi- 
cer, in the Regular Establishment who has in an way been associated 
with the guard but who realizes at present that the National Guard, 
under proper conditions, can be made into a unified, efficient military 
force. The first step necessary will be to federalize it. Make it suð- 
ject to the control of proper Federal authority at all times. We feel 
that the question is one of federalizatlon of the National Guard, and 
not one of maintenance of the officer, of several adjutant generals. 
We also feel that the National Guard should be given preference over a 
volunteer army or continental army, and this position is one which 
is not taken without reason. ‘The advantages which the National 
Guard federalization plan of to-day holds over a volunteer-army plan 
will be found In the fact that the National Guard is now organized. 
You have the several military units with their full organization. It 
has officers and men which will form a nucleus upon which to build. 
Having these things, it only remains to federalize it and for Con- 
gress to provide for a uniform system of training and for uniform 
yovernument and control. With such steps taken, haying the frame of 
organization with which to work, the rd can be welded into a com- 
pact and efficient whole. The objection of to-day is that it is com- 
posed of 48 separate and distinct armies, and that would be overcome, 

On the other hand, with the Federal volunteer army it would be 
necessary to start to perfect an organization beginning at the bottom 
and to first obtain the material with which to build. ‘This, of course, 
will be a very serious matter. Another matter which should be taken 
into consideration is that in constructing your volunteer army—that 
is, in organizing it and giving to it the proper instruction—it will be 
absolutely necessary to use officers, Then the question is, Where are 
these officers to come from? Certain it is that there are not now suffi- 
cient officers in the Regular Establishment to properly officer the now 
existing organizations, so that it will mean a lar, increase in the 
commissioned personnel. To this we have no objection, but funda- 
méntally we lay as a reason why the continental army could not be 
successful the fact, which may not be known to the Regular Army 
officer and which is probably not well known to anyone but a National 
Guard company commander, they they are going to have great trouble 
securing cnlistments, for the reason that when a man enlists it will be 
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necessary for him to take his training in camp each year, and this will 
result in the losing of a civil position. The men are hardly patriotic 
ongaga to enlist in the volunteer army in time of peace and by so 
enlisting lose their means of livelihood. At this point I wish to say 
that, as a company commander in the National Guard, I do not find 
that the young men themselyes have any objection to enlisting and 
receiving training, but, on the other hand, rather desire to do so; but, 
as against this, we find their employers objecting, saying that it takes 
altogether too much of their time; and I know of a great number of in- 
stances where the guardsman has lost his position by reason of going 
to the camp of instruction. It might be well to insert in the bill some 
provision protecting the enlisted man in his position. 

Now, then, if the officers detailed for instruction to the volunteer 
army, the money used, and the time given were detailed, used, and 
Gren for like purposes in the National Guard would not the National 
zuard be brought up to a proper state of efficiency? What we need as 
a guard is instruction, uniform organization, and Federal control, aud 
I am satisfied, given these things, that we have sufficient gray matter 
to make ourselves proficient. 


JUDGE HANLEY’S LETTER. 

Capt. James XI. Hanley, of Mandan, N. Dak., a judge of the 
district court, says in part: è 

In regard to the constitutional objections offered to the militia, 
these are greatly magnified. The militarism that the people fear is a 
large force controlled at Washington and not answerable to the people— 
that is, the State—and the Constitution makers undoubtedly had in 
their minds the thought—when they left part of the control of the 
militia in the States—that it was a safeguard against the force being 
used in a war of aggression or for any purpose of which the people 
did not approve. 1 think the Congress should hesitate before this con- 
stitutional force is abandoned; and, undoubtedly, the continental-army 
scheme, if adopted, would put the militia out of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I regret that this bill has 
no provision for Government aid for the production of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen. The question of an adequate nitrogen supply 
is one of the utmost importance at this time. The problem 
presents two aspects, the military aspect and the agricultural, 
both of which stand out with such importance that I consider 
it the duty of the Government to do something to encourage 
industry along this line, and a failure to do so is a dereliction 
of duty. ; 

A sufficient nitrogen supply is one of the most important ele- 
ments in any program of preparedness which may be adopted. 
Whatever this Congress may do with reference to an Army and 
a Navy, all will be futile unless adequate steps are taken to sup- 
ply the Government with gunpowder. Our great battleships 
might sail the seas and monster cannon tower above our forti- 
fications, they are but mere toys, without explosives. 

Congress may plan to train the young men of the country in 
the tactics of war and furnish them with uniforms and bur- 
nished guns, yet that would not constitute an Army unless the 
Government is prepared with an amply supply of powder. 
There is no other factor so absolutely essential in the composi- 
tion of an Army as that, 

Nitrogen is the essential ingredient in all explosives used in 
warfare, and at the present time it may be abundantly obtained 
from two sources. One is the natural deposits on the plains 
of Chile; the other is the atmosphere. For nearly 100 years 
the entire world has relied upon Chile for its main supply of 
sodium nitrate from which powder is made. There is no other 
place in ull the world where it has been found in deposit in 
quantites available for commerce, either for military or agri- 
cultural uses. It is now well known that the Chilean deposits 
are not inexhaustible. Surveys show that at present rates of 
exportation from that country, the supply will cease before the 
end of the present century; and if the consumption increases in 
the future as it has for the past 10 years the supply will be 
exhausted by the middle of the century. The United States 
has looked to Chile for its nitrogen supply. In 1909 we im- 
ported 853,000 tons at the cost of more than $12,000,000, and 
these imports have increased from year to year until in 1915 
we bought of Chile 577,000 tons of nitrate of soda at a cost of 
more than $16,000,000. The cost per ton has ranged from $28 
to $36, exclusive of the cost of transportation and export duties 
imposed by the Chilean Government of $12.54 per long ton. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to place in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from Secretary Redfield, giving information concerning 
our trade in Chilean nitrates: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFPICH OF THR SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 25, 1916. 
My Dean CONGRESSMAN: I have before me your letter of March 23 
requesting information relative to the annual imports of Chilean nitrate 
into 5 States, the prices per ton, and the Chilean export duty 
on nitrates. 
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In reply it affords me pleasure to transmit the following statement, 
which shows the imports of nitrate of soda into the United States from 
July 1, 1908, te January 31, 1916, with the import value per ton for 
the periods stated: 


Period. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 
1800 $35. 59 
1910 30, 65 
1911 31.29 
1912. 32.03 
r 35. 17 
. 31, 82 
CCC 28.34 

Six months ending Dec. 31, 29, 52 

Ao sree 35. 61 


The average import price is based on the wholesale price in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country from whence imported at the time of ex- 
portation to the United States. It is exclusive of the Chilean export 
duty . 3.38 gold pesos per 100 kilos, the equivalent of $12.54 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. I regret that the bese rab neti has no informa- 

fon respecting the actual prices paid during th 

domestic importers of nitrate of soda. The Chilean export duty on 

article, about which ycu inquire, is given in the first sentence of this 
e. 

zia WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


j Very truly, yours, 
Secretary. 


Hon. JOHN A. STERLING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


European countries have drawn on the Chilean supply much 
more heavily than has the United States. England and France 
have been large users of nitrates from that source. Germany 
has relied on Chile prior to the present war for its supply of 
sodium nitrate, and has required more than any other nation, 
80 per cent of which it has used for fertilizer. 

Frank S. Washburn, of New York, president of the American 
Cyanamid Co., in an article by him on the subject of “ Facts in 
the nitrogen case,” states that Germany imported during 1914, 
up to the outbreak of the war August 1, more than 800,000 tons, 
and that her army captured at Antwerp 200,000 tons more, and 
that she had consumed during the first year of the war the 
entire amount of this vast supply in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. It is said that Germany alone has consumed during 
the war gunpowder at the rate of a million dollars per day. 
The allies combined, of course, have consumed a great deal 
more than that, and that all of the principal warring nations 
are now engaged in the production of nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere, from which they get the nitric acid consumed by them in 
the manufacture of powder. 

Thus it may be seen that the military aspect of the nitrogen 
problem is of wonderful importance. It seems to me it is of 
equal, if not of greater, importance in the consideration of our 
national defense than any other single question. If the time 
should come when we would be engaged in war with a foreign 
power, we would be helpless unless we were prepared with an 
ample supply of explosive-making material. We might be able 
to secure it from the mines of Chile. If, however, our enemy 
should drive our ships from the seas or our Navy should be 
engaged in other parts of the world or in defense of our coasts, 
we would be cut off from this supply, or if for any cause the 
Panama Canal should be out of commission and our ships would 
be required to carry our needed supply around that great south- 
ern continent, we would be placed at a great disadvantage in the 
conflict. I submit in view of the situation, as we can see it 
now in the light of the European war, it is not prudent for our 
Government to delay the hour when it makes itself wholly inde- 
pendent of the world for its supply of explosive-making material. 

Tt is true that there has been developed in this country a 
source of nitric acid as a by-product in the production of coke. 
This source, however, is uncertain and fluctuating, and would 
barely produce enough of nitric acid to meet the demands for 
other than military and fertilizing purposes. The supply from 
that source, of course, is limited by the amount of coal used 
for coke production. Mr. Washburn estimates that to produce 
the minimum amount of nitric acid needed in times of war, 
which he places at 180,000 tons, from coal alone would require 
an investment of $100,000,000 in coke-oven plants and 27,000,000 
tons of coal per annum. To provide ourselves with this neces- 
sity from that source in time of war would be at such an enor- 
mous cost that it could not be considered. 

Let us consider briefly the agricultural aspect of the problem. 
This phase of the question is of equal importance with the mili- 
tary aspect, and much more constant. The nitrogen supply is 
already becoming one of utmost importance to the agricultural 
interests of the country, and growing more so each year, The 
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three great soil essentials that concern the American farmer are 
potassium, phosphorus, and nitrogen, The chemist tells us that in 
a large part of the American soils devoted to food production po- 
tassium is found in enduring quantities, and that phosphorus may 
be supplied from the inexhaustible mountains of phosphate rock 
contained within the territorial limits. Then nitrogen remains 
as the limiting factor in food production, unless nitrogen may be 
obtained in enduring quantities and in usable form. The older 
settled lands of the world realize tkis more forcibly then do we, 
yet in America agriculture has already abandoned once pro- 
ductive fields in search of newer soils where nature’s supply of 
nitrogen has not yet been impaired. : 

The farmer of the Middle West has commenced to realize the 
limitations of his soil in this respect and has stood off disaster 
by the production of legume crops which have gathered nitrogen 
from the air and stored it in the soil. But there is a limitation 
to that process. The production of legumes for the sole purpose 
of supplying nitrogen is expensive. It is well enough so long as 
nitrogen is produced in that way simply as a by-product in the 
making of legume feeds for live stock, but when he gets beyond 
that point and grows legumes for nitrogen alone he is paying a 
very high price. 

It has been demonstrated that nitrogen as a fertilizer has had 
great influence in determining the productive cost of food. In 
England, where its necessity has been recognized for many 
years, the yield of wheat per acre has been nearly three times 
that in the United States, and Germany has produced on half 
the acreage of agricultural lands nearly twice as many bushels 
of wheat, oats, rye, and barley as has this country. On the 
experimental fields of Rothamstead, England, by the use of 
nitrate of soda the yield of wheat was increased from 12 to 36 
bushels per acre, and in this country, at Briar Cliff farm in New 
York, the hay crop was increased from $15 to $28 by the applica- 
tion of sodium nitrate to the amount of $2.62 per acre. By 
experiments in the State of Indiana in 10 counties the yield of 
wheat was increased on an average of 11.6 bushels at a cost of 
$3.67 per acre, and in 37 experiments in the State of Illinois in 
1913 the average increase was 5.2 bushels of wheat per acre, 
which increase was valued at twice the cost of the nitrogen 
fertilizer that was used. 

It has been demonstrated beyond question that already the 
soils of America are in need of nitrogen, and that that need is 
increasing and will increase from year to year until American 
production of foodstuffs will be far less than it is to-day and 
the cost of living thereby proportionately increased unless the 
soil is restored to a more productive condition by the applica- 
tion of this plant food. Much discussion has been had in recent 
years regarding the high cost of living and many plans devised 
or suggested whereby it may be reduced. I have no doubt but 
what our transportation and trade systems have had much to 
do with this great increase in the prices of foodstuffs. The 
primary reason, however, lies in the fact that the growth of 
population has been much more rapid than the increase in the 
production of food, Population will continue to grow, but the 
day is near when production will cease to grow at all, but, on 
the contrary, will be diminished on account of the impoverished 
condition of the land. 

Tt is plain that very soon the source on which we have relied 
for nitrogen will fail. The Chilean supply can not last but a 
few years, and as that supply grows less the price to the con- 
sumer is bound to increase, . 

For these reasons I urge the early consideration of Govern- 
ment aid for the production of nitrogen. I do not mean that the 
Government should undertake to engage in the business of nitro- 
gen production on its own account. I do believe, however, that 
it ought to demonstrate to private enterprise that nitrogen can 
be produced from the atmosphere in such vast quantities as to 
supply the needs of the Government for military purposes and 
the farmers of the country for fertilizing purposes. Science 
has already proceeded far enough to demonstrate the fact that 
such a thing is entirely practical. But it is a new field, and 
private capital hesitates to venture until it can be shown that 
nitrogen may be produced in that way at a profit in competition 
with imports coming from Chile. We can not afford to wait 
until those deposits are entirely gone. We ought to see to it 
that the industry is sufficiently established before that time 
arrives, so that we may be able, independent of the world, to 
supply our Government and our people with an ample supply of 
life-giving and life-preserving nitrogen. 

Scientists have weighed the atmosphere surrounding the earth 
and can tell us the weight of a given volume. We know that 
79 per cent of that volume is nitrogen, and they say that there 
are 4,000,000,000,000,000 tons of it in the atmosphere and that 
above every square mile of the earth’s surface rests 20,000,000 
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tons, or 7 tons to the square yard. Nature has placed it there 
for the use of man, and it remains now for him to deduct it in 
form for his many uses. 

I do not pretend to have knowledge of what is the best plan 
on which to proceed. We all know that the first requisite is 


cheap power. At the present time it is certainly not practical 
to make nitrogen from the air by steam power; and wherever 
it has been made from that source, and is now being made, at 
a reasonable cost, it is by the use of hydroelectric power. Nor- 
way, with her immense water power, is successfully engaged in 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. The only industry on this 
continent in that line at the present time is that of the American 
Cyanamid Co., in Canada, loeated there, as I understand it, be- 
cause it could get cheaper water power on that side of the 
Niagara than on this side. 

The first step, then, in the United States looking toward the 
development of this industry is cheaper water power. We have 
water power in vast abundance which I believe might be rapidly 
developed if the Congress of the United States would extend 
more liberal laws so as to encourage capital to invest in these 
enterprises, 

There is now pending in this House a bill from the committee 
of which I am a member which it is believed will encourage the 
development of water power. It is folly for the Government to 
hedge its control of waterways about with stringent laws. They 
ought to be sufficiently liberal as to invite capital to develop 
this power to some useful purpose, to promote cheaper produc- 
tion along all lines of manufacture. There is no such thing 
as exhausting the water power contained in the waterways of the 
country, and the sooner they are made useful the sooner will 
their influence be felt in the cheaper cost of living. 

Men of competent understanding have proposed plans for 
the use of water power in the production of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. Some of them certainly are feasible, and the Government 
can only determine the most practical way by careful experiment. 

Persons seemingly qualified to judge of the requirements of 
the Government in times of war have estimated that the Gov- 
ernment should have available 180,000 tens of nitrie acid per 
annum for military purposes or ready means whereby that 
amount could be secured quickly. A plant capable of producing 
so much would be maintained at a vast expense in times of peace. 
Mr. Washburn’s plan, which I think has been suggested to some 
of the committees of this House, combines a private plant with 
a governmental plant, which in times of peace could be utilized 
in the manufacture of fertilizers. The following is the detailed 
statement of such a plan found in the paper by Mr. Washburn 
above referred to: 

First. The Government is to develop 8 hydroelectric 
horsepower at any place which will serve the and commercial 
purposes to which the power is to be applied. This would call for 
an installation of 125,000 to 130,000 horsepower ca) 
on the switchboard, which taken at an assumed ins on cost of 
=o per horsepower would amount to $12,500,000 to $13,000,000. The 

overnment is to own the cone plant. 

Second Private capital is o construct at an estimated 
cost of ey ape gn ae meluding working capital: a fertilizer plant, rent 
the requisite by droelectric power for its operation from e Govern- 
ment and pay 3 per ee on the Government's investment for develop- 

the same together with Pir cost of operating the 8 house. 
Te fertilizer plant is to fant uce a high-grade, concentrated universal 
fertilizer equivalent in pu t food constituents to 2,200,000 tons of 
standard 2-8-2 fertilizer 
3 Private capital 1s 1 2 deen at an 3 3 $1, sha ee 

dings D n uce 

tiary morally 5 of the 8 by which 20.900 
tons of nitric acid . —— annum would be p eed for the Government's 


nts. 
Government, is to install at an estimated cost, of 
$5,000,000 th 5 
a subsidiary 5 exclusive pe = Bind the e processes, b 
will stand in absolu 


premises necessary 
additional 90.000 ton: 
Fifth The Government is to have nitric acid at all times in such 
desire at the cost to the manufacturer for fur- 
wage as the Secretary of 
to time as reasonable. 

are to . t exorbitant or aap ei 
charged a e izer produ under this * 

8 by which 45.000 to 000 

tons see capa in readiness with 


— within 18 months at mod- 
erate in ture if any at all 


I yenture these remarks for the purpose of calling attention 
to the importance of this great problem of nitrogen production 
with a hope that they may help to arouse interest in the 
question. I am convinced that if the Government is to make 
itself independent in its nitrogen supply for military purposes 
and the agricultural interest placed in a position where they 
ean command nitrogen fertilizer in the near future, the Govern- 
ment itself must make the start. [Applause.} 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, 


ein eg as it ma 
nishing it plus suc 


additional amount as 
War: in from 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. RELLY] such time as he may wish. 


[Mr. REILLY addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Haucen] to consume some of his time. I will close 
with another speech. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

The . The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has eight minutes left. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 27 minutes left. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to invite the attention of 
the House to two recent statements. One is from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the other is from the society called 
the American Society of Thrift. The one is a governmental 
publieation and the other is the publication of a voluntary asso- 
ciation. The one came to my office this morning, and I am sure 
copies of it have been examined by many Members of the House. 
It states that the banking resources of the national banks of 
the country are nearly $14,000,000,000. That sum will exceed 
the banking resources of the famous Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, the Bank of Germany, of Russia, of Switzer- 
land, of Japan, all combined. The resources in the national 
banks, according to this statement, are nearly $3,000,000,000, or 


| nearly $1,000,000,000 more than the law requires. The surplus 


and undivided profits will reach over $1,000,000,000. 

That is a remarkable statement of simply one branch of the 
banking business of the country. It does not include the vastly 
greater number of trust companies and private banking firms, 
which together supply only a fraction of the country’s wealth. 
Now, keep that in mind as I read this contrast from this report 
of the American Society of Thrift. Sixty-six out of every 
100 people of the United States die penniless. Twenty-five out 
of every 100 have been able to accumulate $1,300, so that they 
would have that amount when they died. Of course, this does 
not mean what they earned, but what they saved. Nine per 
cent had accumulated and saved $5,000. Two per cent had ac- 
cumulated sufficient to be classed among the well-to-do, so that 
they lived off the income. Ninety-eight per cent live upon what 
would be classed the daily accumulation or wage or salary. 
And this is the most remarkable statement of all: Ninety-seven 
per eent of those who reached the age of 65 depend, in part at 
least, either upon relatives, friends, or some charitable moye- 
ment for clothing, shelter, and food. 

Gentlemen of the House, I have not been able to verify these 
figures. I have not had time nor convenience to do so. They 
are stated by the association as coming from the census reports 
of the Government, and I hesitate to quote them without having 
been able to go into a verification of them. However, they are 


‘startling in the mere faet that they have been published. They 


have been made the basis of many editorials of the press of 
the country. I dismiss the question as to whether they are 
true, and assume that there is some basis of fact Zor the state- 
ments. What is the cause? That is one of the pertinent ques- 
tions which enlists public attention. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. FESS. I would like to yield, but I want to make a state- 
ment. I very much dislike to decline to yield. There is no dis- 

meant. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FESS. The chairman of the committee made the state- 
ment that the tenantry system seemed to be increasing. I 
asked him the question whether that propertyless class was 
net also inerensing in the towns. I am rather of the opinion 
that the class that owns no property is increasing both in the 
country and in the towns, although I enn not verify it, not hav- 
ing the chance to go into the question. There are localities 
where well-to-do farmers move to the town and rent their farms. 
This increase of tenantry may not indicate an increase of any 
class. Many members of this committee, in speaking on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, have spoken of conditions on 
the farm that ought not to be, and have suggested various 
remedies, so that I think I can safely say that many people in the 
eountry are inclined to lay the cause of this condition at the 
door of the Government, or at least would suggest that the 
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remedy is legislative enactment. One lays the cause to the lack 
of distribution, another to methods of transportation, and still 
others to monopolistic control of farm production. Naturally, 
men so convinced will look to the Government for remedies, I 
am not one of those who attribute the cause to the Government, 
and I will not agree altogether with those who think that its 
remedy is in legislation. We are now, and have been, suffering 
with overlegislation. It has almost become an epidemic among 
our people. However, I do think that suggestions made by those 
who have discussed this bill are rational and many of them 
constructive, and that probably those remedies will assist, but 
I do not think they will cure. A rural-credit system would 
assist. Better transportation to assist in marketing will assist. 
Governmental control of monopoly will also help. But regula- 
tion must not give way to strangulation. I have noticed that 
the tendency in legislation has been, and now is, paternalism. 
Anyone who will study the enactments of the last 50 years must 
be impressed with this tendency in Government, having the Goy- 
ernment do for the community or the individual. A simple 
recital of the measures adopted in the last 20 years, or even the 
various bills introduced in this and the last Congress, tells the 
same story. I also notice that there is a rapid growth in so- 
cialism in the country. Nobody can close his eyes to that 
fact. Those voting the Socialist ticket do not, by a long way, 
measure the Socialist sentiment in the country. It is very ap- 
parent, and there are many people in the country who believe 
that socialism is the remedy for what they call this inequality. 

I do not share in that conviction either. Equality will not be 
produced, neither will inequality be promoted by governmental 
decree. Human nature is not the result of laws of Congress. 
I believe that much of this inequality must be laid, first, to the 
lack of devotion or application to the utilization of one’s ener- 
gies. Good luck is not a law of success. Employment of talent, 
conservation of energy, and application to the work at hand 
are conditions of success. Much of this inequality is now and 
has been due to a lack of organized thrift. The country does 
not stimulate the maximum production of her people. This is 
especially true on the farm, as may be noted when we compare 
the yield of our acres with that of Germany. The same con- 
clusion Is noted in our system of industrial training. In the 
Province of Bavaria there are more yocational schools than 
throughout this entire country. 

I believe that very much of this inequality is due to the wicked 
waste, not only of the individual but of the community, of the 
State, and of the Nation. On the farm this is noted by the 
treatment of the farm machinery, stock, gathering crops and 
various other items. I also believe that much of it is due to the 
false standard of high living which breeds extravagance that is 
serious. This is so apparent that it might be classed as a 
national characteristic. 

Now, I speak with reference to young men I have watched 
in my own community, to say nothing of our young women. 
Somebody sets the standard. He can afford it because he may 
have been born with a silver spoon in his mouth; has little else 
to do but to spend money. Others come along who can not 
afford it. They want to wear the same clothing, they want to 
have the same indulgences, they want to spend their time in 
amusement, and every bit of it costs not only money but it costs 
energy. They make no connection between income and outgo. 
I think right there is a source of much of this propertyless ones 
in the community. Anyone who spends more than he receives 
will die not only penniless but the subject of charity. 

I know this is not popular to say; I know people will take 
offense at this statement, but I think that this country is a 
country of open opportunity, and that there never was a time 
before where the young man with equal energy has such an 
opportunity to make good as to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman three 
ininutes more. 

Mr. FESS. I am grateful to the gentleman. A young man 
was walking out of a New England State, and he found that 
the night was overtaking him, and he could not get to his desti- 
nation. He stopped at a farmhouse, asked the farmer if he 
could do some work to pay for his lodging, and said that he 
could not get to his place that night. The farmer said, “No; 
you do not need to do any work; you can come in here; you 
are welcome.” The boy said, “ No; if I can not find something 
to do to pay for my night’s lodging, I will go on.” The farmer 
was impressed and said, Well, it is dark, but I will take a 
lantern and go out to the woodpile, and you can split up some 
wood.” He held the lantern, and the boy split some wood and 
stayed with him that night and went on in the morning. That 
was the famous George Peabody, who became in later life the 


country’s great philanthropist. He started with nothing. This 
story can be duplicated many times. It finds a place in the 
details of every department of American life. 

I remember distinctly the story of a boy passing under an 
awning between boxes and barrels of groceries when a lady and 
gentleman passing by were obstructed. The boy was standing 
under the awning, and she said, “ Get out of the road and let 
people pass.” He stepped out into the rain. It attracted the 
attention of the gentleman, and he said, “Come in out of the 
rain, my lad.” He stepped in, and the man put his hand on his 
head and said. Where do you live?” “I have no home.” 
“Where did you come from?” “Down town.” “ Where is your 
father?” “I don’t know, sir.“ “Where is your mother?” 
“She is dead.” What are you doing here?” “I am looking 
for work.” “What can you do?“ He held up his hands and 
said, “Anything my hands can find to do.” This man said, Will 
you go with me?” ‘The boy replied, “If you have anything for 
me to do.” And he took him to his home. One night, talking by 
the fireside, he asked this boy whether he had any anibition or 
not, and the boy replied, “I would like to be a scholar and 1 
would like to be a gentleman.” And the man was wise enough 
to say to him, “ Well, you can be both. You do not need to be 
well born; you do not need to refer back to your father or 
mother. You can be both; opportunity is open for you.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

When that boy was one day cuffed by the proud woman, she 
called him a vagabond. That little orphan boy held his hands 
up and said to the woman, “ Please don’t call me a vagabond.” 
She reminded him that he was a vagabond ; that he liad no home, 
no father, and no mother, and she said,“ You are a vagabond.” 
And he said, No; a man told me that anybody that had two 
hands and a brain can do something, and I have both.” That 
boy came to be one of the rulers of the country which gave him 
birth. The Government can do nothing more than to keep open 
opportunity to the citizen. While the citizen must learn that 
success must be with him who embraces the opportunity and 
who is willing to pay the price of close application to duty, 
frugal living, and a rational conserving of his powers. This is 
the cure of poverty ; legislation will not reach it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, on the 19th day of February 
of this year I introduced a resolution in which I ask for 
the appointment of a commission to prepare and recommend a 
plan for the establishment of a national insurance fund and for 
the mitigation of the evil of unemployment. 

We had a most interesting hearing on the resolution before 
the Committee on Labor of the House. Men of all political 
faiths appeared in support of the resolution and urged the 
need of 2 comprehensive study of the subject. 

Up to 1912 there was only one political party which grasped 
the importance of dealing with the problem of unemployment, 
with health insurance, and old age pensions from a national 
standpoint and as national conservation measures. In 1912, 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his anxiety to smash the old Republican 
Party, which in his opinion had survived its usefulness, was 
gathering together planks for a platform which should bring to 
his support all the discontented. He consulted a number of 
men who had made a study of social problems, among them a 
well-known Socialist, for planks dealing with the social problem. 
Among these planks we find some dealing with the problem of 
social insurance. 

The phrases “ social legislation,” “social conscience,” “ social 
insurance,” are rather new to America. There is no country 
in the world in which the spirit of individualism is so strong 
as in the United States. Individualism is the narrow applica- 
tion of the doctrine of self-help. ‘ Help yourself, and never mind 
at whose expense,” is the slogan of this philosophy. This kind 
of individualism assumes that every man can improve his condi- 
tion and take care of himself and his family and can rise out 
of poverty and destitution by personal effort. Any effort on the 
part of the individual to invoke the aid of the community, and 
particularly of the law, is condemned as repugnant to the Amer- 
ican idea. Before our very eyes men have risen from poverty to 
opulence, from positions of insignificance to positions of promi- 
nence. We have financiers who started as shipping clerks. We 
have lawyers, judges, statesmen, who started as office boys. 
And with these men as a practical example of what America 
and Americans can do, social legislation, social insurance, social 
problems, are to many utterly unintelligible expressions. 


This Republic had its birth in a rebellion against an oppressive - 


Government. Jefferson’s theory that that government is best 
which governs least expresses perhaps better than all the books 
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on liberty the theory of American individualism. When this 
doctrine was proclaimed there were some men in America who 
were richer than others, but there were no extremely rich nor 
extremely poor. At least, everyone had a chance. The resources 
of the country were untouched. There were new lands to be 
occupied ; opportunities were unlimited; a strong and energetic 
man was bound to succeed. It was a fair contest and a fair 
race, in which the man with ability survived. 

No one will seriously argue that we have the same state of 
affairs to-day. Some industries have reached a stage of mo- 
nopoly. No matter how able, how energetic, how self-reliant the 
individual may be, he can not hope to succeed in the race against 
a powerful aggregation of capital. He is no longer competing 
with an individual who is a little richer than he is. He is called 
upon to compete with an aggregation of power in the form of 
organized capital, a tremendous, overwhelming force beyond the 
power of any individual to successfully contend with, and surely 
beyond the power of the individual to overcome. 

The doctrine of self-help must be revised in the light of this 
new phenomenon. Instead of the good, sound philosophy which 
spurred on every man to exert himself to the utmost for him- 
self and his family, so that he might some day, through thrift 
and intelligence, reach a state of independence and be his own 
boss, there has come another kind of self-help. Many an able 
man finds that he can help himself only by placing himself in the 
service of organized capital. It has come to be the highest am- 
bition, and this ambition is being fostered, to become a corpora- 
tion manager, the editor of a paper backed by a powerful cor- 
poration, a corporation lawyer—in short, some kind of a corpo- 
ration tool. And there is growing up a peculiarly servile and 
contemptible type of man, and the most contemptible of them all 
is perhaps the corporation lawyer. 

Who is the great lawyer nowadays? Is it the man who has 
contributed a new thought to jurisprudence or a higher ethical 
conception? Is it the man who has through the channels of 
legal activity enlarged the liberties of the people? No. Our 
great lawyers are the men who have received big fees in the 
service of organized capital. They are the men who guide the 
destinies of corporations and promote their interests as against 
the interests of the people. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Would the gentleman apply that to Mr. 
Brandeis? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Brandeis is one of the few lawyers who 
have tried to make the profession of the law nobler. He has 
applied his talent to prove the constitutionality of a law regu- 
lating the hours of labor for women. He has tried to bring the 
spirit of life into the dead letter of the law. He has broken 
away from the old traditions of the corporation lawyer and has 
acted as the lawyer of the people, as the lawyer of the future. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is not that fact the reason why Mr. 
Brandeis is being opposed for confirmation? 

Mr. LONDON. That is the principal reason; and if not on 
his own merits Brandeis should be confirmed because of those 
who oppose him. [Applause.} When Taft and Choate and Root 
oppose a man, be sure that man represents a noble idea and 
noble principles. [Applause.] 

But enough of this. 

Modern industry is organized on such a gigantic scale that 
in most industries the individual capitalist must combine his 
capital with that of others in order to make his capital effec- 
tive. It has become more and more difficult to fight single- 
handed the battle of life. While capitalist and capitalist are 
forced to join in corporations, worker and worker are irre- 
sistibly driven to join in unions, farmer and farmer into 
granges, and the most intelligent elements of all classes into the 
Socialist Party. It is this new kind of self-help which seeks 
to accomplish the salvation of the great masses through coop- 
eration on the economic and on the political field that is forcing 
to the front these new notions translatable into the phrases 
“ social legislation,” “social conscience,” social insurance.” 

I intend to present to you a program of social insurance, 
which is part of the constructive program of the Socialist move- 
ment. Broadly speaking, the subject of social insurance can 


be subdivided into the following branches: 

1. Unemployment insurance. 

2. Sickness and disabifity insurance, which takes in sickness, 
industrial accidents, and occupational diseases. 

3. Invalidity and old-age insurance. 

4. Provision for widows and orphans, 


In the ultimate analysis social insurance carries with it 
obligatory insurance against the hazards of unemployment, 
sickness, old age, and death. 

Social insurance had its origin in Germany in the eighties. 
The Socialist movement had not only gained a foothold there, 
but threatened to engulf both the capitalist class and the 
Monarchy. Prior to that the Iron Chancellor had hoped to 
crush the rising movement of the Social Democracy by re- 
pressive measures. Socialist publications were suspended ; their 
organizations were disbanded; the Social Democrat was de- 
clared an outlaw. These repressive measures failed. 

A new policy was then adopted by the Iron Chancellor and 
the Imperial Government. The Imperial Government under- 
took to wean away the masses from the Social Democracy by a 
series of national measures calculated to mitigate the evil con- 
ditions in industry. A comprehensive program insuring the 
worker against old age, sickness, invalidity, and accidents, and 
which continuously held out the-promise of more thorough- 
going improvements, was offered to the workers. 

The Imperial Government has again failed to check the 
growth of the Social Democracy, which has become the largest 
party numerically in Germany, but it has contributed to the 
development of the most efficient, most intelligent, and most 
healthy working class of modern days. The German Imperial 
Government has been spurred on by the Social Democracy. 
Now the whole world talks of German efficiency. 

Let us take up first the subject of unemployment insurance. 

It has long been contended by the Socialists that our present 
method of production and distribution involves the presence of a 
large army of unemployed. It would stand to reason that if 
industry is to be maintained on a competitive basis, which is the 
ideal of the conservative, that there must be competition be- 
tween worker and worker for a job. In order that employer 
and employer may compete they must be able to compete at the 
expense of the wageworker, because after all the principal cost 
of production is the wage paid to the worker. Competition be- 
tween employer and employer involves competition between man 
and man for a job, and the constant presence of a number of 
men who are out of employment, of the jobless man seeking to 
replace the man who has a job. The Commission on Industrial 
Relations estimates that the industrial worker loses on the aver- 
age one-fifth of his time because of unemployment. The com- 
mission proves that “ even in normal times the number of unem- 
ployed is appallingly great.” 

It appears that from 7 to 15 per cent of all the members of 
unions are unemployed at some time during the year. We are 
alt familiar with unemployment during periods of depression 
and during the acute stages of depressions known as crises. 
We all know that a crisis means unemployment. Thus from the 
somewhat uncertain figures as they are presented by the census 
of 1900, the number of unemployed in that year reached the 
startling figure of nearly six millions and a half. Statistics of 
unemployment were gathered in 1910, but they were probably so 
staggering that they were never tabulated, and they have never 
been made public. We have just emerged from a crisis during 
which there were almost as many unemployed as employed men. 
And the worst about it is that crises are of rather frequent 
occurrence—we have had them almost every 10 years. Because 
the evil of unemployment assumes a threatening character dur- 
ing each crisis, it does not mean that we are free from unem- 
ployment in normal times. 

It will be readily conceded that every change or threatened 
change of the tariff disturbs industry and throws men out of 
work. It is a matter of history that protectionist industries, 
whenever a downward revision of the tariff was threatened or 
effected, have held out before the workers the prospect of shut- 
ting up the plants, 

We all remember the solemn warning issued by the President, 
that all who would attempt to coerce their employees by threat- 
ening to shut down factories in resisting a downward revision 
of the tariff would hang as high as Haman.” The protectionist 
did not threaten, he only prophesied, but prophesied calamity 
with such insistence and with such emphasis that it had the 
effect of coercion. The protectionist did not hang as high as 
Haman, but a large Democratic majority in Congress was re- 
duced almost to zero. 

The man working in a protected industry, with nothing to fall 
back upon when separated from his job, can not afford to take 
any chances; and when he hears the political orator proclaim 
that a reduction of the tariff would be followed by joblessness, 
he is in nine cases out of ten likely to vote back into power the 
protectionist interests. If the worker had something to fall back 
upon it would not be so easy to intimidate him. 
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Our age has been characterized by the constant introduction 
of new machines and new appliances, of new methods of division 
of labor, of heretofore unknown systems of efficiency. While 
every new machine, every new invention, every method that 
simplifies work or increases the productivity of man inures to 
the ultimate benefit of mankind, it has the immediate effect of 
causing a constant shifting of labor, of separating men from 
their jobs. Ultimately a blessing, the introduction of a new 
machine or a new device is an immediate curse to the worker 
who loses his job. The object of introducing a new machine is 
to increase production and to economize on labor, and unless the 
introduction of a machine in a particular industry will result 

. in a demand for the article commensurate with the increased 
productivity, there will be idle men pounding the sidewalks. 

The full extent to which the productivity of labor is increased 
by the introduction of machinery can hardly be appreciated. I 
shall cite just a few instances. Thus, while it took 222 hours 
to turn out 10 pairs of men’s fine-grade shoes by hand, it takes 
just 29 hours to turn them out by machine. The making of a 
watch movement, which requires 195 hours by hand, takes only 
5 hours by machine. One dozen corsets, 210 hours by hand, 18 
hours by machine. Newspapers, printing and folding 36,000 
pages, 216 hours by hand, 1 hour by machine. Loading 100 tons 
of ore on cars, 200 hours by hand, 1 hour by machine, 

It is a poor consolation to the breadwinner of the family 
ousted from his job to be told that in the long run mankind will 
benefit by the new machine. 

In some industries unemployment is more constant than em- 
ployment. This is particularly true of seasonal trades and of 
those trades that serve the whims and caprices of fashion. In 
the building trades, in the clothing trades, in the canning indus- 
try, in the lumber camps and sawmills, the busy season is 
quickly replaced by the slack. Only a small proportion of em- 
ployees have work throughout the year in these industries. The 
resulting rivalry for a chance to be employed has a depressing 
effect upon the general level of wages. 

It seems as if some industries could not exist at all under 
present conditions, so miserable are the wages therein and so 
short is the duration of employment, unless there were a large 
army of casual workers ready to take any kind of a job. 

There has been an average of 15,000 bankruptcies every year, 
and every bankruptcy means a tragedy in the home of the 
employee. 

The creation of a new market, the disappearance of the de- 
mand for an article by the substitution of another in its stead, 
the springing up of a new industry, the decay of an old ome— 
all of these things have the effect of shifting the workers from 
their jobs. 

Unemployment, then, is not an accident, not a rare thing, 
not an occasional thing, but an incident of industry. It can 
always be predicted, so far as seasonal industries are concerned. 
It is sure to come with the application of every invention. It 
is sure to follow a change of the tariff. Every fluctuation in 
the world of commerce, every depression, every crisis, every 
change brings in its wake unemployment. 

And very often, while tens of thousands of men walk the 
streets of our large cities in search of work, you will hear the 
farmer imploring the city laborer to come aud help him out in 
gathering the harvest. j 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Is it not a fact that in many 
instances the amount of money that the laborer receives while 
employed in the harvest field is taken up in the charges of 
transportation to and from the place of work? 

Mr. LONDON. Undoubtedly. The farmer will pay the city 
laborer $8 a dux while he works, but after the rush is over 
the city laborer must fall back upon his own resources—which 
are nil—and finding himself without means of transportation, 
he only helps to glut the labor market. As somebody has re- 
cently expressed it, the city laborer is invited to the farm with 
a brass band, and is driven out with a club as soon as the 
harvest is in. 

We can not meet the problem of unemployment with spas- 
modie relief or temporary public works, nor by relying upon the 
kindness of employers who, under competitive conditions, very 
often can not afford to be kind, nor upon vagrancy or poor laws. 
Unemployment is an ever-present hazard of industry, and must 
be dealt with as such, 

The Department of Commerce sends out daily consular 
reports, giving information as to trade, manufacturing, and 
finance all over the world. A system of unemployment ex- 
chntiges covering in a complete network the entire country 
could be made to perform the same function for the laborer, 
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In order that it should be successful it must be organized on a 
national scale and by the National Government. It must be 
made sufficiently elastic to enable the widest possible coopera- 
tion with the labor unions, and municipal and State labor 
exchanges. The employment exchanges established by em- 
ployers’ associations are for the most part ordinary strike- 
breaking agencies, 

A national system of unemployment exchanges will not of 
itself furnish jobs. It will furnish information, eliminate a 
great deal of waste, and centralize the labor market. 

The 80 public employment exchanges scattered in about 20 
States offer but scant assistance. 

A majority of the civilized countries of Europe have come to 
recognize unemployment as a characteristic feature of modern 
industrial life. Of the various methods dealing with unemploy- 
ment on a permanent basis, I will just say a word about the 
Ghent system. The system which has its name from the city of 
Ghent, in Belgium, the first city to introduce it, consists chiefly 
in subsidizing labor unions which pay out-of-work benefits. It is 
a purely voluntary system. 

The boldest step in the direction of introducing a national 
system of unemployment insurance was taken in England in 
1911. It may be worth while to give a brief outline as to how 
the English law works. The law was first made compulsory in 
reference to seven industries embracing about 2,400,000 workers. 
Each employer is required to pay into the insurance fund 10 
cents—2} pence—a week for every worker, one-half of which he 
deducts from the wages of each employee. These payments are 
made by affixing stamps to an insurance card. The cards are 
obtained by the workers at the post offices or from any one of 
the unemployment exchange offices. The State treasury con- 
tributes 33 cents, so that employer, employee, and the Govern- 
ment each contribute to the insurance fund. At the end of the 
first year of the operation of the insurance law there was a sur- 
plus of $8,000,000, Six hundred thousand workers in industries 
to which the law was not made compulsorily applicable came vol- 
untarily within the provisions of the law. The most remark- 
able thing about it all is that 30 per cent of the men who applied 
for aid out of the unemployment insurance fund received posi- 
tions during the first week—England had a short time before 
that established a system of unemployment exchanges—and that 
only 1 per cent of the total applications for relief were rejected. 
As the law now stands, the worker is entitled to not more than 
15 weeks’ unemployment benefit during any one year, 7 shillings 
each week. Of course, the amount is very small as compared 
with the American standard of living, but, as was said at the 
hearing, it is Just 7 shillings more than nothing. 

To encourage trade unions to provide unemployment insurance 
the British act grants a subsidy to every union which pays a 
certain amount of out-of-work benefits. The entire act is based 
upon the fullest possible recognition of the trade-union as the 
agency which is best adapted to carry into effect the provisions 
of the law. 

The unions practically act as agents for the fund. The indi- 
vidual member of the union makes his payments to and receives 
his benefits from the union, and the union is reimbursed from 
the national unemployment fund. 

It goes without saying that it would be extremely unwise to 
adopt in toto any European system of unemployment insurance, 
It must be made to conform to the higher standards of Ameri- 
can life; it must not be permitted to destroy the individuality 
of the worker; it must be founded upon the broadest possible 
cooperation with the labor unions. Instead of being compulsory 
upon the individual it must be made compulsory upon industry 
and upon the unit of industry—the employer. We are dealing 
with the effects of involuntary idleness, for which the individual 
worker is not and should not be held responsible. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has five minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LONDON, I thank the gentleman. 

We are dealing with the problem of unemployment on a 
national scale. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think that if 
we could forbid monopoly of natural opportunities that that 
would solve a great deal of the unemployment in the country? 

Mr. LONDON. Undoubtedly. I will come to that a little 
later. In the discussion yesterday the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. OversyEer] said that we used one-fourth of the available 
land and that this one-fourth of the land we used yielded only 
one-half of what could_be produced by intensive farming. In 
the course of his remarks he also said, We have the land 
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and we have the brains.” Yes; the trouble is we have the 
land but utilize only one-eighth of it, and we have the brains 
and do not seem to use any part of them. To come back to the 
subject of compulsory unemployment insurance. 

Upon examination, unemployment insurance will not appear 
as novel as it appears to be at first sight. Look at our work- 
men’s accident compensation legislation. For years the peo- 
ple of the United States were indifferent to the problem of 
the worker injured in industrial accidents. It seemed to be 
such an elementary proposition that a worker injqured in the 
course of his employment should be compensated when dis- 
abled. It took years of agitation, and only after almost every 
country of Europe had introduced a method of compensating 
employees disabled in industry 31 States became reconciled 
to the principle that industry owes an obligation to the worker 
to at least partially compensate him for loss sustained by acci- 
dent. The burden in these cases falls upon the industry itself, 
or upon the employer. In less than 10 years, 31 States have 
adopted the principle of workmen’s compensation. I was 
amused when I received—after the adoption of the workmen’s 
compensation act in New York—the announcement of the pub- 
lication of a textbook consisting of six or eight volumes and 
upon which the author had spent many years of his life. The 
book dealt with the fanciful theories spun by corporation law- 
yers to defeat the claims of the workers for compensation. 
These volumes of the old-fashioned lawyer were so much waste 
paper now, because of the advance of social thought in America. 
He had been working away at old precedents and decisions 
while the minds of the people were working in the direction 
of a nobler method of dealing with the victims of industry. 

Most of these compensation laws are defective and inade- 
quate. In most jurisdictions they still distinguish between dis- 
ablement due to an industrial accident and disablement due to 
occupational disease. 

We now all understand that employers have been forced to 
insure themselves in a fund, out of which the injured workers 
shall be paid, has resulted in a reduction of the number of 
accidents and in better methods of safety. In the same way 
inclusion of occupational diseases will work in the direction 
of compelling employers to introduce the most sanitary condi- 
tions in industry, so that the health of the worker will become 
the concern of the employer. 

It is not, then, a new theory that I am advancing when I 
seek to apply the principle which has been recognized in acci- 
dent compensation to unemployment. Both are risks and inci- 
dents of industry. 

While we provide for unemployment insurance we must not 
forget that the primary object is to minimize unemployment and 
to prevent it as much as possible. Let us make a start and we 
will find that some order may be introduced in industry. 

Why not begin with the extension of public works? Why not 
force the lands now held for speculative purposes out of the 
hands of the absentee landlords and out of the grip of land 
sharks? Why not get busy conserving the natural resources? 
Conservation occupies a prominent place in the platforms of all 
political parties. It is a sad reflection on the statesmanship 
of America that we have been thus far unable to save millions 
of acres of land from inundation by floods; that we have per- 
mitted the forests to be destroyed; that the building of public 
roads in agriculturally and industrially backward sections of 
the country has not been organized on a systematic basis. 
Year in and year out river and harbor appropriations are made, 
all without plan, without order, without system. Work which 
is essential to the very life of the nation is conducted in a hap- 
hazard manner, to the great amusement of newspaper wits, 
who charge Congress with “ pork-barrel” legislation. 

I urge that simultaneously with insurance against unemploy- 
ment there should be taken up the problem of organizing the 
public works of the country, such as the reclamation of arid 
Jands, reforestation, the exploitation of our natural resources, 
work for the prevention of floods and inundations, for the rec- 
lamation of swamp lands, the building of public roads, canals, 
and similar undertakings. The present free and easy method 
of spending millions of dollars without any plan, with only 
local and temporary conditions in view, should be replaced by 
a permanent and national development scheme. 

It is a conservative estimate that the unappropriated natural 
resources of the United States exceed $30,000,000,000 in value, 
an average of $300 for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. But this is a commercial way of valuing things. 
The worth of the natural resources still in the possession of 
the Government of the United States is incalculably more than 
thirty billions. Who can estimate the worth of natural re- 
sources which, when utilized by the Nation and not thrown 
away in driblets to private owners, will give the means of life 
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to millions of men and for generations to come? It would be 
like attempting to figure out in dollars and cents the value of 
the sun. 

I have given so much time to the subject of unemployment 
that I will have to be brief in dealing with the other branches 
of the subject of social insurance—old age and sickness. Old 
age and invalidity insurance, just like accident and disability 
insurance, do not involve a new principle. It is rather the 
application and extension of an old principle. We have long 
ago become accustomed to treat with reverence the veterans 
of our wars who are in need. I ask you now to treat with the 
same consideration the veteran of industry who is in need. 
There is no substantial reason why a distinction should be 
drawn between the man enfeebled by old age who has been ren- 
dering useful service to the country in industry or in agri- 
culture and the former soldier. 

The morality of the Bible is supposed to lie at the basis of 
our moral system. Respect for the aged is a precept which is 
inculeated in every school child. Can we afford to repudiate 
one of the fundamental principles of our moral code by dis- 
carding the aged? And do not forget, please, that, so far as 
industry is concerned, men become superannuated before they 
become old. 

It is not an unusual thing, but rather a frequent occurrence, 
to meet old professors, old teachers, and old statesmen, and 
the older they are the higher are they regarded by the com- 
munity. It is not so in industry. The man becomes old for 
the purposes of industry when the ever-quickening processes 
of production make it impossible for him to compete in physical 
exertion with the younger man. The very term “ superan- 
nuated” shows a cynical contempt for the dignity of a human 
being. It conveys the notion that the superannuated has had 
too many years of life, more than our anarchical system of 
society can utilize for purposes of exploitation. 

If industry were conducted with some regard for human life 
and not exclusively for profit, an opportunity might be found 
for the superannuated to be useful in a service requiring less 
physical exertion and more suitable to the diminishing vigor 
of the man guilty of the crime of getting old. 

The question what will become of the aged is no concern of the 
employer. All that the employer is concerned about is that his 
overhead charges will be increased if he maintains in his estab- 
lishment a man who turns out less than others. Nor is the fact 
that some railroad companies and other large corporations have 
introduced old-age funds of much avail. When the private cor- 
portation establishes an old-age fund it practically says to the 
employee: “ As long as you will be submissive during the days 
of your vigor and virility, when you are capable of demanding 
and enforcing your rights, and as long as our will will be law 
for you in your days of youth and strength, we will give you a 
little something when you reach the age of 50 or 60—after 15, 
or 20, or 30 years of continuous employment with us.” This is 
not an old-age pension. This is a tuft of hay held out to a mule. 

Other civilized countries have attacked this problem with the 
result that compulsory old-age insurance exists in Germany and 
France; old-age pensions in Denmark, Great Britain, France, 
Australia, and New Zealand; and a subsidized system of old-age 
insurance in Italy, Belgium, Servia, and Spain. 

In England, when the old-age pensions law was adopted, it 
was found that the treatment of the old in the past had been so 
inhuman that fully one-half of the aged were entitled to pen- 
sions under the new system. I wonder if the statesmen of the 
3 States will wait until a similar condition confronts us 

ere? 

Sickness insurance, covering every form of disability, whether 
due to industrial or to nonindustrial causes, is again a problem 
which is soluble only by the community as a whole. We have 
learned that society owes an obligation to compensate the worker 
against loss due to industrial accident. We are slowly coming 
to understand that occupational disease must be brought within 
the purview of compensation laws. Health insurance, which 
forms such a prolific source of profit to insurance companies 
and of waste to the insured should be" organized on a national 
scale and as a national function. There is no reason why profit 
should be made out of misfortune. The poorest strata of society 
now pay to the various industrial insurance funds $1 in order 
to get back 40 cents. Insurance companies have come to be one 
of the great financial powers. 

Insurance against loss by unemployment, sickness, invalidity, 
and old age must be undertaken by society and not left to private 
corporations. 

I have given a brief outline of the subject of social insurance, 
which is part of the constructive program of the Socialist Party. 
I have not by any means exhausted the subject. I have only 
indicated the existence of the problem and have shown that 
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it i: net insoluble. Accident insurance has been established 
throughout Europe and in 31 States of the Union. Compulsory 
sickness insurance has been introduced in about half of the 
countries o£ Europe, and voluntary subsidized siekness insur- 
ance in five or six other countries of Europe. Compulsory old- 
age insurance exists in two European countries. Old-age pen- 
sions and voluntary subsidized State systems of old-age insur- 
ance exist in 10 European countries, including Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. Unemployment insurance is rapidly 
spreading in large European cities and exists by national law 
in three countries of Europe. A beginning has been made in 
some countries in introducing widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 

If the worker could afford to buy all these forms of insurance, 
to buy unemployment insurance, sickness insurance, old-age pen- 
sions, so as to make ample provision for his widow and orphans, 
ene might be justified in contending that it should be left to 
the individual. But will anybody seriously claim that the great 
masses of the workers can afford to buy these forms of insur- 
ance? 

The worker should not be asked to assume all the burdens, 
acl the risks, all the hazards of modern industry, with its ac- 
cidents, occupational diseases, life-sapping intensity, with its 
sudden rushes and its long slacks, with its constant fears and 
anxieties. And in the end the worker will pay for it all. I 
know that the struggle for bread will continue to be bitter, and 
that the emancipation of the masses can become a reality only 
witl. the abolition of the competitive system of society in which 
the propertyless are at the mercy of the class which controls 
the land and the means ef preduction. It is not so much the 
economic advantage, altheugh that will not be slight, which 
will acerue to the masses, as the introduction of a principle of 
ethics into industry, of a moral law into a sphere of life where 
the law of force rules to-day. 

Human society should be something more than a mere aggre- 
gation of bipeds, euch seeking to devour the other. 

I urge the appointment of a commission te take up the task 
of organizing a thoroughgoing, nation-wide system of social 
insurance, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, this completes the time on this 
side of the House, and unless the gentleman has some other 
time 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no more time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may be authorized to correct the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may be authorized to cor- 
rect the totals. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill under the five- 
minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve | a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, may I offer an amendment? 

Mr. MANN. After the point of order is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois makes a 
point. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph. 
I just wanted to make an inquiry about the private secretary 
to the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. How is that place 
provided for now? 

Mr. LEVER. The place has been provided for heretofore 
on the extra-labor roll of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
$12,000 appropriation which is carried from year to year. 

Mr. MANN. do you mean by the extra-labor roll? 

— LEVER. You will find that at the very elose 

Mr. MANN. The emergeney- employment roll? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. It is in the last line of page 4. 

Mr. MANN. How long has that been used to provide a 
private secretary to the Assistant Seeretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not tell the gentleman that, but I as- 
sume some little while. The theory is that this extra roll 
is to take care of clerks for a six months’ period, temporary 
clerks, and things of that kind, but the theory has not been 
earried out. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I know what the theory was. Who- 
ever started it was guilty of a gross abuse of the approprin- 
tion. I will not say that the continuing of it is a gross abuse, 
because people very often automatically continue something 
where it is already in existence. I assume that this private 
secretary has been provided for a good while, but whoever paid 
a private secretary to the Assistant Secretary out of an emer- 
gency appropriation intended for temporary employment com- 
mitted a gross abuse. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman that I think we 
shall be prepared to offer an amendment to this bill in the mis- 
cellaneous items which will cure the complaint of the gentleman, 
which I agree is a just complaint, so as to confine all these 
8 employments to a period of six months only, as the 
theory is now. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose they would employ a man for six 
months, and when the six months were up they would employ 
him for six months again. The only way, of course, is to have 
people honestly administer the law. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true. 

Mr. MANN. Because there is no way of preventing executive 
officers who have some discretion from improperly exercising 
the discretion at some time. 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that this private secretary lerc- 
tofore has been carried as a clerk, but when Mr. Vrooman be- 
came Assistant Seeretary they transferred this clerk and named 
him secretary to the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. MANN. He probably was in as a clerk before at $1,800. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; very likely. 

Mr. MANN. And now they have provided for a private secre- 
tary, at $2,250, out of a fund that was appropriated for tempo- 
rary employees. I had supposed that the practice had begun 
some years ago. I did not know that it had begun with the 
present Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. But it is a very 
bad practice, whoever it was that began it. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say, however, that this individual has 
been transferred at the same salary that he was getting before 
the transfer. That is the case with all transfers, except where 
we have set it out and where we will be prepared to show it. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt but that every executive officer 
has some pet, and that usually the private secretary is the pet, 
and if he can pay that secretary out of a lump sum he usually 
pays him a very good salary. I do not happen to know the 
private secretary. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know him myself. 

Mr. MANN. I do not knew whether he is efficient or not, 
but if he is, he probably earns his $2,250. But I do not believe 
in men acting that way about an appropriation. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
son] has suggested an amendment to me which I have under 
advisement now, which we hope will be agreed upon and which 
will very much clarify this situation and improve it in the 
future. 

Mr. MANN. I notice you have just as much of an emergency 
appropriation for temporary employment as you had for the 
present year, 
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Mr. LEVER. That is true. The emergency appropriation 
has really been increased $9,060, at the very urgent request of 
the Secretary himself. They say they need this appropriation 
to take care of emergencies which may happen that we can not 
foresee. 

Mr. MANN. Then when we give it to them they use it for 
the purpose of appointing a private secretary. 

Mr. LEVER. That is sometimes the case. 

Mr. MANN. That is the case here; and then they say they 
must have an emergency appropriation. Every department of 
the Government gets some kind of an emergency appropriation, 
and most of them abuse it from time to time. I am not re- 
ferring to the existing officials specifically. I think perhaps 
they are no worse than those who preceded them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is making a general statement, 
and I concur in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 3, line 3, where 
there is one assistant engineer at $1,400. The members of the 
committee will remember that we used to have a chief engineer. 
That has been dropped, and the word “ assistant” has no rela- 
tion to anything, and I move to strike out the word “ assistant.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 3, strike out the word “ assistant.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, as I recall, that item was 
intended to read, “ one chief engineer.” It formerly read, “ one 
assistant chief engineer,” and my recollection is that the com- 
inittee struck out the word “assistant” and made it “one 
engineer.” 

Mr. LEVER. No. We struck out the word “chief,” I will 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota. ‘ 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr, Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question with reference to the number of law 
clerks employed in this section. I see this year we have 28 
law clerks, at an expense of $61,400. Last year, if I correctly 
read the text, we had 27 law clerks, costing $58,400. I would 
like tô inquire, Mr. Chairman, how these law clerks are dis- 
tributed? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
Indiana that the law clerks are under the solicitor of the de- 
partinent, but are carried upon the statutory roll of the Secre- 
tary’s oflice. There has been an increase of only one law clerk 
on this roll, and he comes to this roll by way of transfer from 
the lump fund for the enforcement of the cotton-futures act. 

Mr. CLINE. Does each bureau under this bill have one law 
clerk or more? 

Mr. LEVER. No. The law clerks of the Department of Agri- 
culture are concentrated on this roll. 

Mr. CLINE. I understand; but is each bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supplied with a law clerk? 

Mr. LEVER. No. Some bureaus are; as, for instance, the 
Forest Service has a law clerk stationed at each of the forestry 
districts, some seven or eight. The balance of the law clerks 
are carried on the solicitor’s roll and are under the control of the 
solicitor. 

Mr. CLINE. Do they attend strictly to the law questions that 
arise under the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. That is my information. 

Mr. CLINE. ‘To one not fully acquainted with it it would 
seem that from the fact that the bill is generally the same year 
after year, but few new questions would be apt to arise. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman will realize that in recent years 
a great deal of new legislation has been given to the Department 
of Agriculture, as, for example, the cotton-futures act, and the 
migratory birds act, and the Weeks forestry act. Those matters 
involve a number of new questions. 

Mr. CLINE. These bills do not embody very many disputed 
questions. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; the Weeks law in the matter of clear- 
ing up titles and getting titles required the services of a board of 
law ‘clerks. 

Mr. CLINE. Do these 27 clerks have any duties to perform 
except to settle law questions? 

Mr. LEVER. None whatever that I am informed of. 

Mr. CLINE. I simply wanted to know how they were dis- 
tributed. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. Can the gentleman from South Carolina tell us how 
many increases there are in promotions or salaries carried in 
this bill, directly or indirectly? 

Mr. LEVER. I will have that in a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I notice the paragraph increases the amount 
appropriated $50,000 for employees generally over in the Agri- 
cultural Building. What is the reason for the increase in the 
number of laborers, elevator conductors, and so forth? What is 
the occasion for the increase; how has the department extended 
itself so as to need the additional laborers? 

Mr. LEVER. The statement of the chief clerk before the com- 
mittee was that on account of the transfer of the Office of Roads 
to the building opposite Willard Hotel, where they had two ele- 
vators, it was necessary to have an additional elevator con- 
ductor. As to the messengers, the statement was that two new 
buildings, or three, had been added since the last bill. 

Mr. MANN. Does the Agricultural Department occupy the 
whole of the old building that was used by the Departinent of 
Commerce? 

Mr. LEVER. I think so, The Office of Public Roads does so. 
The subcommittee examined that, but I did not. 

Mr. MANN. I should think the Division of Roads had made 
a wonderful increase since it was taken from the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. LEVER. As I recall, the Department of Commerce when 
located there had practically no one except the Secretary and a 
few clerks. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman does not recollect correctly. 
I was quite familiar with that myself. 

Mr. LEVER. That was so when I went there. 

Mr. MANN. Probably the gentleman only went to sce the 
Secretary. 

Mr. LEVER. It occupied three or four rooms. 

Mr. MANN. They occupied the whole building. Now, the 
increase here is from $352,000, in round numbers, to $402,000. 

Mr. LEVER. I have the statement now that the gentleman 
asked for. The summary is: Promotions, $9,860; new places; 
$40,580, transfer from lump sum without corresponding reduc- 
tions, $11,470, making a total of $61,910. 

Then by reductions: Places dropped, $9,460; decrease of 
salary, $660; total, $10,120, making a net increase, according to 
this statement, of $51,790; but that was not allowed in toto, 
so the increase is a little less than that—about $50,000. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that as to the chief engineer you change 
his title. I suppose the office is precisely the same, but because 
you change the title you add $500 to the salary. Very likely 
it is needed; I do not know. á 

Mr. LEVER. As a matter of fact, the testimony before the 
committee was that this man would have more work to do than 
the old chief. 

Mr. MANN. The old engineer worked his full time, and this 
one will not work any longer time now, and if he does he would 
want pay for overtime. l 

Mr. LEVER. This is an entirely different man; tho old 
chief has been dropped and this is a new man brought in. I 
asked the question myself, if this man did the same work that 
the chief engineer used to do, and the answer was, “ The same 
and a great deal more.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they always say that, 

Mr. LEVER. That may be, but we have to take the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. 

Mr. MANN. You have to take the testimony with a great 
many degrees of allowance. They have probably put some man 
in that somebody connected with the department wanted to take 
care of, and pay him $500 more than the man who had been in 
the service was getting. The man may be worth it, but I 
doubt it. 

Mr. LEVER. The statement before the committee was that 
the mechanical work of the department has been completely 
reorganized and put under the charge of this man. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; at a considerable increase of cost—re- 
formed at an additional expense. 

Mr. LEVER. No; there is no increase, except this $500. 

Mr. MANN. Here you have one skilled laborer, at $1,000; 
two skilled laborers, at $840; one more at $700; and various 
other places; that is a part of the reform. 

Mr. LEVER. These places do not apply to this particular 
proposition, but to the roll in general. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Office of Farm Management: One chief of office, $4,000; 1 
executive assistant, $2,250; 2 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, class 2; 6 clerks, 
class 1; 2 clerks, at $1,100 each; 1 clerk, $1,080; 1 clerk or photog- 


rapher, $1,020; 8 clerks, at $1,000 each; 10 clerks, at $900 each; 4 clerks 
or map tracers, at $840 each; 3 clerks or map tracers, at $720 each; 


1 lantern-slide colorist, $720; 1 messenger or laborer, $720; 1 messen- 
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er, messenger boy, or laborer, $660; 3 messengers, messenger boys, or 
aborers, at $480 each; 1 laborer, $360; 4 charwomen, at $240 each; 
1 library assistant, $1,440; 1 photographer, $1,400; 1 photographer, 
$1,000 ; 1 draftsman, $1,440; 1 draftsman, $1,200’; 2 draftsmen, at $900 
each; in all, $60,810, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. I 
suppose these new places are mainly transfers from the lump- 
sum appropriation to the statutory roll? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that the Farm Management Office 
heretofore has not had a statutory roll, and this is the first time 
the statutory roll appears in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. LEVER. I am mistaken; this is the second time it has 
appeared in this bill, and all of these new places here are trans- 
fers except one new clerk of class 2 and then one $740 clerk. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any reduction in the lump-sum appro- 
priation? 

Mr. LEVER, The lump sum has been increased by the com- 
mittee to do a certain line of work. The lump sum has been 
decreased wherever there has been a transfer made to the 
statutory rolls in accordance with the transfer, but there is an 
actual increase in the lump sum, due to other causes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no criticism of this; but 
I want to ask what this Office of Farm Management does? 

Mr. LEVER. I want to read to the gentleman just what this 
office does. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am sure the gentleman can tell us better 
than he can read it. 

Mr. LEVER. I am going to read it, because I asked the 
question myself before the committee, and it brought it out very 
distinctly. This is Dr. Spillman’s statement: 

I may say that the Office of Farm iy pon es was founded on the 
idea that 5 know a great d about their business, and 
that ot the 6,000,000 farmers in America all are ex 
or ess, and occasionally here and there discover somethin 
tance. And it has been—and we hope always will be—the function 
of the Office of Farm Management to visit among the farmers and 
gether up their ex; ence and interpret that ience for other 
armers, believing t we can render valuable service in that way. 

Perhaps the central idea in the Office of Management is to 


find out how much money the farmers are making, how they make 
it, and why they make it. 


Mr. MANN. I suppose these employees are mainly social 
visitors? 
Mr. LEVER. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. They go to the farmers’ houses and stay over 
night and gossip and have a choice line of stories to tell. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, I would not think so. 

Mr. MANN. Are they selected by civil-service regulations 
based upon their story-telling capacity? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, I do not think the gentleman wants that to 
be taken seriously. 

Mr. MANN. I have not any doubt that that is the most 
effective work they do. 

Mr. LEVER. As I understand this work, it is under a com- 
petent man, Dr. Spillman. Their business is to visit in com- 
munities and make a general survey of the practical situation. 
They will find an entire community engaged probably in the 
same kind of agriculture, but they will find that a certain per- 
centage of farmers are making regular returns upon their 
endeavors and some are not. They study these individual cases, 
and why this individual should be making money and his ad- 
joining neighbor not making anything, and from that in many 
instances they are able to make suggestions which are very 
valuable. I look on this as a very valuable piece of work. It is 
a new piece of work. 

Mr. MANN. They gossip with the farmer. 

Mr. LEVER. Very likely they do, and a good deal of good 
information is gotten by gossip. 

Mr. MANN. Finding the machines out in the rain, they tell 
him, “ Why, don’t you know that rust will destroy these ma- 
chines after a while? You ought to build something and put 
them under cover.” That is a remarkable statement, of course, 
and everyone does not know that. Do they ever publish any- 
thing resulting from this bureau? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; they publish some farmers’ bulletins, 
which are very valuable. 

Mr. MANN. I religiously read every farmers’ bulletin that 
is published, and I think they are sort of falling down over 
there on the farmers’ bulletins. Perhaps that accounts for it. 

Mr. LEVER. I confess to the gentleman that I do not have 
time to read them all. 

Mr. MANN. I read all of them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is to be commended. 

Mr. MANN. Hoping to get information, and I sometimes do. 
Some of it I know is misinformation, I have not yet seen 
anything resulting from this service, 


Mr, LEVER. The gentleman will understand that this service 
is really the field laboratory work of the Department of Agri- 
culture as against investigational work which might be called 
the test-tube work, as they refer to it. They are trying to get 
information from bright, intelligent, progressive farmers, and 
after gathering that information they give it to other farmers 
for their use. 

Mr. MANN. With all due respect to this bureau, and doubt- 
less they do some good work, I should say that if ever there 
was created under the Government a lazy man’s job this bureau 
has that place. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, I disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I desire to renew the point of 
order if the gentleman from Illinois withdraws it. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. I do not think 
there is anything subject to the point of order. 

Mr. COX. I renew the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinois to one further fact. One of the 
employees suggests: 

Why not let the department give short courses for Congressmen, par- 
ticularly members of the House committee? Why not give them short 
— 79 illustrations of what the department is doing and why? Tha 
could be done in such a way that Congress would jump at it. 

Here is another suggestion : 

We have thousands of colored lantern slides and thousands of reels 
of movies 

And they suggest that these should be used to educate the 
ignorant Congressmen, and I am sure that when the gentleman 
from Illinois understands what this money is being used for he 
will raise no further objection to this worthy bureau of this 
department. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana make 
the point of order? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order in 
order to get information. I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether in this transfer from the lump-sum appro- 
priation these salaries remain at the same amount they were 
fixed at under the lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. Absolutely, except where we call attention to it. 

Mr. COX. Is the lump-sum appropriation reduced? 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. COX. This Office of Farm Management—lI believe the 
gentleman says Dr. Spillman is at the head of it? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Is he the gentleman who testified before the com- 
mittee that he went out into the State of Pennsylvania and laid 
that State out and investigated among the farmers, and told 
them how to increase their corn yield and where they could make 
more money and less money? 

Mr. LEVER. I am inclined to think he is. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that I read Dr. Spillman’s evidence and found it very enter- 
taining, but that is about the only thing that I can say for it. 
Undoubtedly he is a man of ability, but I am unable to see where 
he brought out a single fact or a single circumstance that tiis 
bureau could put into use among the farmers that would enable 
them to increase their yield in corn, wheat, rye, barley, cotton, 
or anything else. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman misinterprets the function of 
this entire Office of Farm Management, That office is not en- 
gaged in the work of telling people how to increase yields of 
various kinds of crops, but the work of this bureau is to go upon 
a man's farm and see the kind of agriculture in which he is 
engaged—how much oats are sowed, how much wheat, how 
many cattle he has, how many horses he has, and so on—and 
then to investigate and endeavor to find out from this man 
whether or not he is making a profit. He will find, for instance, 
that he is probably not making a profit, or, if a profit, a small 
one. Then he finds a neighbor of his who is likewise engaged 
in the same kind of agriculture, and he finds that he has a few 
more cattle or that he has planted a little bit more oats er 
has sown a few more acres of wheat, but that man is making a 
profit, as compared with the other man who is making less. 
Now, the difference between profit and loss—— 

Mr. COX. Isa question of bookkeeping. 

Mr. LEVER. The difference between profit and loss may 
mean a difference in the number of acres on a given farm that 
should or should not be sown in any one kind of crop. Now, 
those facts are very valuable to have. 

Mr. COX. As I recall Dr. Spillman's evidence, it was along 
this line, that he found quite a lot of farms in the counties in 
Pennsylvania where he inspected, some of them growing 20 
per cent in corn, some of them growing 30 per cent in corn, 
8 growing 10 per cent and some 15 per cent in oats, and so 
‘orth, 
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Mr, LEVER. And some making a profit and others not. 

Mr. COX. And he undertook to find a reason why certain 
fellows, because they planted a certain percentage of corn, 
were making money. It looks to me that is a trival proposi- 
tion. Any farmer who knows the A B © of farming ought to 
know when, how, and where he is making money. He ought to 
know how much corn he ought to plant. He ought to know 
whether he is making money on his corn crop or on his wheat 
crop or on his oats, or on all three of them. In my candid 
judgment, after reading the evidence, with all due deference to 
Dr. Spillman’s ability, there is nothing in it. It is simply a 
place to give a lot of men a few fine jobs and from which no 
uniform benefit will come to the mass of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman withdraw the point 
of order? 

Mr. COX. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. l would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether he knows how many places this bureau visits a year, 
and whether they make a detailed report of the results of 
their visit? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know about the num- 
ber of places that they visit. It is almost impossible to find 
that out. I will say they are making investigations and surveys 
at all times, and they are gathering the results of their inves- 
tigations and surveys and bringing them back to Washington, 
collating them, and in the course of time they will be issuing 
a statement as to what conelusions they find from these investi- 
gations, 

Mr. MADDEN. What do they do with the draftsman in 
that bureau? 

Mr. LEVER. The department has collected certain informa- 
tion relative to the shifting of agricultural industries in the 
United States. For instance, they find that wheat at one time 
Was grown in a certain section of the country, and now it is not 
grown there, but is grown in another section. This draftsman 
is employed for the purpose of visualizing that information, 
setting it out on a map, which would be very interesting, not, 
perhaps to the layman, but to the economic student of agrieul- 
ture, 

Mr. MADDEN. What about this photographer? Does he 
photograph the crops as they are growing to show whether 
they are prolific or not? 

Mr. LEVER. Just what that particular one does I do not 
know. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have two here. I did not know what 
they were for. 

Mr. LEVER. They have quite a number scattered through 
the department. 

Mr. MADDEN. In this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. As to this particular one I do not know just 
what he is doing. 

Mr. MADDEN. The truth of the matter is—— 

Mr. LEVER. I know he is well employed in the bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not a fact that the men of this bureau 
just go to the farmer and get such information as the farmer 


gives 

Mr. LEVER. That is just the purpose of this bureau. It 
is not a bureau for the dissemination of information in par- 
ticular, but a bureau for the gathering of information. 

Mr. MADDEN. What do they do with the information after 
they gather it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Have they ever issued a bulletin? 

Mr. LEVER. I think they have. They gather this informa- 
tion together and then they interpret it according to their 
judgment. k 

Mr. MADDEN. So that it will be available te the farmer 
in the shape of bulletins? 

Mr. Mc They have never given out any bulletins 
at all up to date. 

Mr. LEVER. I am not so sure of that. I will say to the 
gentleman that this is about the third or fourth year of this 
work, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me that with this large ap- 
propriation they ought to be giving out some information to the 
farmers. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say the lump- 
sum appropriation had been reduced. 

Mr. LEVER. I said it had been reduced by way of the trans- 
fer. On the face it shows an increase here, because we have 
increased the amount for the lump-sum work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course the gentleman understands that 
unless we give out this information in bulletins to farmers 
the yery getting of information by the bureau would be of no 
service whatever, 
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Mr. LEVER. There can be no disagreement between the 
gentleman and myself on that proposition. 

eri MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

There is another matter before the House for a moment to 
whieh I am sure no one will object. The gentleman from Iowa 
spoke of pictures in the department and possibly moving-picture 
Illustrations for the benefit of Congress. At different times 
there have been applications for permission to take moving pic- 
tures of the House in session. At one time some of us gave 
our consent, as far as we were concerned, to some people taking 
meving pictures if they would put their cameras in the gallery. 
so that they would attract no attention, but they found they 


could not take a moving picture of the House owing to the lack: 


of light. This morning the Clerk of the House saw me and 
stated that there was before the Clerk and the Speaker an ap- 
plication to take a moving picture of the House in session now. 
I asked what would be required now, and they brought some 
man to me who I suppose has charge of it, and he said they 
would have to put possibly half a dozen lights. in the House— 
strong electric lights. I do not know, of course, but moving 
pictures have come, and, I guess, permanently in the United 
States, and not many people have a chance to see the House in 
session. I am not at all sure that they would be inspired if 
they saw a moving picture of it; but does anybody here have any 
objection to it? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Mann] that I will have absolutely no objection if he will have 
it taken while this bill is not on the floor, because I am afraid it 
would delay business. 

Mr. MANN. It would last only a few minutes, and not de- 
lay at all. It is supposed to be a moving picture of the House 
proceedings. Of course, it might be possible that they would 
like to take a moving picture while we were calling the roll. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is that a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. HOWARD. Because I thought if it was intended to be 
done now, I would like a better attendance here. 

Mr. MANN. That is not for now. 

Mr. LEVER. It would enhance the value of this picture, it 
seems to me, if you would have it taken while the Agricultural 
Committee bill was on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk has never done anything of that kind 
without consulting both sides of the House, and I am asking 
now if anybody has any objection to it. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. COX. Was not the same performance gone over in the 
Senate a year or two ago? 

Mr. MANN. No; I think they had a mock session over there 
and took a moving picture of that mock session. There was de- 
cided objection made to it, and I think properly, possibly. 

Mr. COX. I know I saw some rather drastic criticisms on 
what was done over there. I do not know just what it was. 
pe doubt very much, Mr. Chairman, the wisdom and the propriety 


Mr. MANN. I have doubt about it myself, but I have come to 
the conclusion that I shall not object to it now. 

Mr. COX. I shall object if it ever comes up in the way of a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; we would not do anything of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I want to make one observation in the diseussion of this bu- 
reau. Here are 60 or 70 persons employed in this bureau at 
an expense of $60,000, and this employment has been in force 
for two or three years according to the chairman, and from 
the discussion that has been had on this subject for the lust 
10 or 15 minutes it is very difficult for me to understand 
where there has been any benefit derived from it. If the pur- 
poses of the operation of this bill is to get out and make indi- 
vidual visits to farmers and gather information, of course every 
man knows here that when he gets the information from a 
farmer the information that is applicable to the next farmer 
depends upon local conditions and the environments of the next 
farmer, or the farmer he proposes to give it to. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the gentleman think the trouble 
with this particular bureau now is that it is not being conducted 
in a way that will benefit anybody, and ought it not to be if 
we would leave this appropriation here? I have no objection 
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to it at all, but, if we are to have it, does not the gentleman 
think we ought to have it so as to do the farmer some good? 

Mr. CLINE. I will say to the gentleman that I am not ob- 
jecting to the appropriation, but I want to see it made practi- 
cable. I want to see the bureau get something out of it that 
is practicable. The information so far is that there has not 
been a bulletin published from the information derived from 
anyone by this Bureau of Farm Management. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the further information is disclosed in 
the discussion that men who are employed in the bureau have 
no knowledge of what will develop profitable farming; but, 
on the other hand, they are going around to the farmers and 
inquiring of them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Indiana is falling into 
the error that a great many men fall into who try to understand 
the Department of Agriculture. [Laughter.] The department 
is primarily an investigational body. x 

Mr. CLINE. I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. And we are going out to get information. Now, 
the gentleman wants to issue a large number of bulletins be- 
fore we have information on the subjects under inquiry. He 
claims that we ought to be issuing bulletins to the farmers of 
the country. As a matter of fact, this office, as I recall now, 
. has issued some bulletins. I remember a bulletin issued about 
some hay-growing experiments in South Carolina. It did not 
occur to me awhile ago, 

Mr. CLINE. I am not finding fault about that; but I do 
say that 60 men working in a bureau for three years and spend- 
ing in the neighborhood of $700,000 ought to give some evidence 
in results for the money that is paid out by this bureau. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana to strike out the last word. I 
think this is a very good provision in this bill. It seems to me 
that the department ought not to be criticized for not getting 
out bulletins as soon as gentlemen think they ought to do it. 
The fact that these men go out and consult farmers and get in- 
formation from them seems to me to make their employment 
worth a great deal. 

I remember in Illinois a few years ago, where they were hold- 
ing farmers’ institutes, as they do in every county of the State, a 
man who was lecturing was trying to inform the farmers of 
what was going on in their line, giving such information as he 
had, and he told me this story: That he used to lecture on 
clover, before they had information about these plants storing 
nitrogen in the ground, and tell the farmer how much good the 
clover did to the land; how the roots went down into the ground 
and made the ground mellow and improved it in that way. He 
said he used to go out in the field and dig up a bunch of the 
clover aud soak the roots in water and shake the dirt off of 
them and exhibit them to those attending the farmers’ institutes. 
Ile said that on one occasion he was giving this exhibition and 
some one in the audience asked him, “ What are those little 
knots on the clover?” He said, “I do not know, but I suppose 
it must be a disease of the clover plant“; and he said that back 
in the audience was a Pennsylvania German who rose and said, 
My father used to say that those knots on the clover are what 
did the land good.” He said to me, you see, we were learning 
something since that time. The old Pennsylvania farmer prob- 
ably could not give the scientific reason for it, but he believed 
that there was something about those knots that did improve 
the land. 

Mr. COX. Was he a Government employee on a salary? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know about that. I am not going 
into that now. But it shows this, that even these Government 
employees may go out and get some information from the 
farmer, and I believe it is a good plan for them to do it. Then 
they get some ideas of the troubles and trials that the farmer 
has to contend with, and they are able to come directly in con- 
tact with the farmer, and I think that is a good thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree with the gentleman that they can 
get information from the farmers, but why employ men to go 
out and get information for the farmers when they have to get 
the information from the farmers? Why not employ the farm- 
ers at first hand? 

Mr. FOSTER. That might be better. 

Mr. COX. The farmer is not in the civil service. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt but that, coming in contact 
with these farmers, they get some very useful information from 
them. The farmer is not entirely void of information that he 
might be able to give the Government. I think his experience 
has taught him a great many things that he has not learned 
in 2 scientific way, but he knows those things, and any man who 
has lived in an agricultural community can call to mind many 
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very intelligent farmers in that community who have farmed in 
a scientific way, possibly without their knowing the scientific 
reason for it. But you can all realize that from the success they 
have had. They have done that themselves; they have studied 
it; they have not had any farmers’ bulletins or scientific knowl- 
edge, but they were men of intelligence, and those men have 
been able to give information to these employees and those 
teaching agricultural subjects very important knowledge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course they are men of intelligence. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the embarrassing 
position in which a Member of Congress, and particularly a 
member of the committee, is placed in pointing out things that 
may reflect upon the efficiency of the department. But, Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that Congress has appropriated 
$207,000,000 in the last 10 years for the support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and in view of the fact that appropriations 
have jumped from $13,000,000, and now they are asking for 
$30,000,000, it seems to me that a Member should at least have 
the courage to rise from his seat and point out to the people 
and to the Members of Congress what this money is being used 
for and what results are attained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why can they not get this same informa- 
tion from the farm demonstrators that the Government sends 
throughout the country? Would not that be a far more prefer- 
able method of getting this information? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no quarrel with this branch of the 
department; but, Mr. Chairman, the department has been 
rather extravagant in its claims. It has pointed out certain 
achievements attained. We were told a few years ago by one 
of ihe department employees that they had ceased to give fig- 
ures, because figures could not be found to describe the enor- 
mous magnitude of the achievements. We have been told, as 
the reason for the existence of this department, that four 
blades of grass now grow where only one or none grew before. 

I have jotted down from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States for 1914 some figures, and I find that the Government 
reports do not bear out the statements made by that depart- 
ment employee. I turn to page 126, and there I find that the 
yield of wheat from 1866 to 1875 was 11.9. In 1898 it went up 
to 13.3, and in 1914 to 16.6. 

Here we come to the blades of grass. Hay, 1.50 short tons in 
1908, dropped to 1.31 in 1913. Oats from 1866 to 1875 was 28.1. 
In 1897 it was 27.2. Rye was from 1866 to 1875, 13.6; in 
1914, 16.8. Barley was from 1866 to 1875, 22.9; in 1900, 20.4; 
in 1914, 25.8. I find on page 113 that potatoes, exclusive of 
sweet potatoes, were 95.4 in 1907 and 90.4 in 1918. And so all 
along the line. The further we look the more discouraging it 
looks. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having failed in their effort to increase 
the yield, they come before this department and propose a 
remedy. Now, what warrants these appropriations? They tell 
us now that the trouble is in overproduction, the statistics of 
the Government show there has been no increase in yield. The 
only remedy proposed is simply to grow less. The distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Rerery] asked the question of 
Dr. Spillman, “ What is the remedy?” He was then speaking 
of the overproduction of apples, and the reply was that the 
remedy is to grow fewer apples. 

Here is what Mr. Spillman, Chief of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement, had to say: a 

Mr. SPILLMAN. They are pretty nearly Stay Psy 

The point I am making, gentlemen, is this: That to go out and teach 
the farmer how to grow 2 bushels of potatoes to the acre instead of 
100 bushels does not solve the problem; to go out and teach him how to 
grow 50 bushels of corn to the acre where he is now growing 30 does 
not solve the problem. But that is the kind of teaching that most of us 
have been doing in the past, and I am as guilty as anybody. I have 
talked eloquently—as bet gwar A as 1 could—to get the farmer to grow 
more corn to the acre and to try to teach him how to grow two blades 
88 e ee grew before. But that does not solve the farmer's 

gen i 

. there may be underproduction, but taking the average 
of a long series of years there is a permanent and unavoidable over- 
production of apples, 

Mr. REILLY. What is the remedy for that proposition? 

Mr. SPILLMAN. To grow fewer apples. 

Mr. BOOHER. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee how many employees there are in the Bureau of Farm 
Management? Are there any more than are given on page 10 of 
the report of the committee? 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
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Mr. LEVER. This is just the statutory roll; yes. I can give 
the gentleman the information later by looking it up. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not care about that. How many farm 
inspectors are there—the men who go out and interview the 
farmers and get information of the farmers? How many of 
those are there who are engaged in this work. 


Mr. LEVER. I could not tell that except by figuring it up. 
It is all set out in this Book of Estimates. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is there a single one of these inspectors that 
has any practical knowledge of farming, or have they simply 
passed a civil-service examination and been appointed because 
there is a salary attached to the place? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I think I may say very positively to the 
gentleman from Missouri that every man engaged in this work 
under this Office of Farm Management can be very well charac- 
terized as a farm student, a student of farm economics. 

Mr. BOOHER. They are all appointed under the civil-service 
rules, are they not? 

Mr. LEVER. They pass a kind of civil-service examination— 
not such as would be taken by an ordinary clerk. 

Mr. BOOHER. Are they required to have a knowledge of 
farming? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. An expert knowledge of farming? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; they have to stand an examination that is 
in keeping with the position they seek. Practically all of these 
men are graduates of agricultural colleges. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I would like to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion, if I may interrupt the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOOHER. Go ahead. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many farms have they investigated? 
This is a large appropriation. How many farms have been in- 
vestigated by this bureau, and what are they doing? 

Mr. LEVER. It is not so much a question of the number of 
farms they investigate, as of the number of communities and 
the farms therein. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If they do not investigate a number of 
different farms in the different States of the Union, their mis- 
sion wholly fails. 

Mr. LEVER. I can not tell the gentleman how many farms 
they have investigated. They are making a general investi- 
gation of typical farms in different parts of the country. 

Mr. COX. It is stated that they have investigated 600 in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOOHER. There is not a State in the Union but has 
its farm organizations scattered all over it—granges, farmers’ 
unions, and farmers’ congresses. In my district for the last 
four years they have had a farmers’ congress, attended - very 
largely by farmers from Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri. 
They are carrying on that work themselves. They get the best 
lecturers from amongst the best farmers whom they can get, 
and they remain in session sometimes for five days. It does 
seem to me you can get more information from a meeting of 
a county grange, and that a farmer who is interested in farm 
work and the improvement of farms can get more information 
by attending one of their own granges at the country school- 
house in one evening than he will get in a whole year from 
this farm-management business, conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture. The idea of going out and telling a farmer 
how he can make a success of cattle feeding is to me pre- 
posterous. A man who has had any experience in the business 
at all knows how he can do that. He has got to go to the 
stockyards and buy his cattle right. He has got to feed them 
right, and he has got to buy his corn right. If he does not, he 
will get himself in a hole every time. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, You bet your life. 

Mr. HOWARD. It does not take an expert for them to 
know that. 

Mr. BOOHER. No; it takes a little common sense mixed 
with good judgment of the business he is engaged in. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat surprised at the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] that a 
so-called governmental expert, out for the purpose of advising 
farmers as to farm management, knew nothing of the fertilizing 
qualities of nitrogen as gathered by the clover plant. 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not say he was a Government expert. 
I said he was a man traveling through the country lecturing to 
farmers’ institutes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The fact that he is on the civil-service 

list is prima facie evidence against him, is it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not say he was a governmental expert. 

Mr. REAVIS. It seems to me that these experts are of the 
most value to the farming communities when they get first-hand 
information from the farmers themselves and disseminate that 
information to farmers generally. One of the finest examples of 


a man quietly and modestly doing a great thing is furnished by 
a young Swiss farmer in my district, living about 30 miles from 
my home, Arnold Martin by name. He farms about 20 acres of 
land, and from the product of that 20 acres has sent his children 
through the State university in my State. A few years ago, upon 
a few acres of that land, he raised, so I am told, over a hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre. A governmental expert going to 
Pawnee County, in which Mr. Martin lives, was told of this 
young farmer and of his achievements, and he went to his home 
and learned that this young Swiss farmer furnishes the seed 
corn to the farmers living adjacent to him in order that his corn 
might not be polluted. I want to say to you further regarding 
his accomplishments that last year, from his farm exhibit, he 
took the first prize at the Iowa State fair, the Nebraska State 
fair, the Oklahoma State fair, and the Colorado State fair, and 
then showed his exhibit at the exposition in San Francisco and 
took the first ptize there; and the representative of the Govern- 
ment of China, after viewing that exhibit, paid that young man 
a dollar an ear for his seed corn in order that he might plant it 
in China. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Did he get any of that superior knowledge from 
any employee operating under this paragraph of the bill? 

Mr. REAVIS. Lam coming to that. As soon as the efficiency 
of that young man was learned of by the Government he was 
placed in this department that you now criticize and was sent 
across the country giving the farmers practical information as 
to how he himself managed that farm. [Applause.] He would 
be in that employment now were it not for the fact that his 
farm methods have become so celebrated in the Middle West 
that he is constantly employed before granges and farm insti- 
tutes, and last year alone that young man earned a very large 
income from his exhibit prizes, his addresses, and the sales of 
his exhibits that he had raised on the 20-acre farm. I sny to 
you that there is no man in America of more service to this 
Nation in the line of agriculture than that young Swiss farmer 
who has shown the farmers of this Nation what can be done on 
20 acres of ground. [Applause.] I am glad indeed that I am 
privileged to place his name in the records of this Congress, for 
he has done much. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ne studying roi Aa ot clearing 2 — -of lands with a view 


their utilization for agricul urposes ; for their 
tion ; for testing powders in — — them; K and for the utilization 
of by-products arising in the 9 of clearin; i 85 —— tion with 
tates, companies, or individuals, or otherw > 


SE MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a — 82 of order on the 
paragraph. 5 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how long 
we are going to investigate powder for the purpose of blowing 
out stumps. 

Mr. LEVER. The statement was made that this would be the 
last year of the appropriation; that they now want to assemble 
the facts and make up the report. 

Mr. BOOHER. Have they given the country the information 

as to what kind of powder will blow a stump out the easiest? 

as ie. LEVER. I presume they have; but the gentleman from 
Oregon is more familiar with that than I am. 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like to ask him, then, if he or his 
people have got the stumps out? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The purpose of this appropriation is to com- 
plete the investigation which the department has concluded and 
to work up the material and prepare it for publication and 
distribution. 

Mr. BOOHER. This appropriation is not to blow out any 
more stumps, but to print the information they have got. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There may be some investigation that they 
have not yet concluded, but the principal part of the money will 
be spent for publication and distribution of this information. 

Mr. BOOHER. Has the gentleman any information as to 
when we will get this knowledge that the department has se- 
cured about the best powder to blow out stumps? 

Mr. HAWLEY. During the coming year. 

Mr. BOOHER. I have got some stumps that I want to biow 
out and I do not want to blow them out until I get the strongest 
powder. [Laughter.] Can the gentleman give me any informa- 
tion as to what would be the best powder? 

Mr. MADDEN. I just heard the gentleman from Oregon say 
that the best way is to go to a dentist. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. BOOHER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. I can give the gentleman some information 
about the stump business. If it is a small stump, take a half 
a stick of dynamite and put under it. 

Mr. BOOHER. What is a small stump? 
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Mr. HOWARD. Ten inches in diameter and down: The gen- | off and searched the records and these great weather prognosti- 


tleman must have enough fuse attached to it so that he can get 
out of the way before the explosion takes place. If it is a big 
stump, put in a stick of dynamite on one side and one on the 
other and cut your fuse so both sticks will go off at the same 
time. It cost me, on an average, $450 an acre to blow out a few 
stumps, so that when you get this information to the farmer he 
will not be able to blow his stumps out, and that is the way yow 
are spending the money. 

Mr. BOOHER, Every stump above 10 inches the gentleman 
callS a big stump. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, no: Small, medium, and then it grows 
bigger and bigger until it gets to a large stump,, and it then 
costs more and more to blow it out, and my nigger had to run 
faster and faster to get out of the way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAWLEY.. I will say that out in my country we do not 
call it a stump if it is only 10 inches through. We take those 
out with a corkscrew. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
and move to strike out the last word for the purpose of saying 
that I understand this is really a very important item, that it is 
quite necessary for the Government to make this investigation 
in order to take the stumps out of the Brazos and Trinity Rivers 
before the improvement. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, er eee e can. tke 


paragraph. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. MANN. I have a point of order pending, but L do not 
object to the gentleman proceeding. 

Mr: HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, my object in moving to strike 
out the paragraph is to abolish the Weather Bureau. Does the 
gentleman from IIlinois want to consider his point of order 
now? 

Mr. MANN. No; I want to strike out a part of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. HOWARD; Mr. Chairman, the Weather Bureau busi- 
ness has: been growing up by leaps and bounds:. I see they have 
a lot of new legislation at this time: I have been studying the 
weather business a long time and have been watching it. We 
have a man down in Georgia by the name of Snyder who 
lives in the district of my colleague, Mr. Wise. This man has 
been competing with’ the Weather Bureau in Atlanta, Ga., on 
prognostications. All he has got in the world that. L know. any- 
thing about, or anybody.else, is that he goes into the woods and 
gets a sourwood stick that has a fork, and he makes his prog 
nostications with that forked stick. The Weather Bureau. is 
costing $1,700,000 a year, and Snyder has given the Weather 
Bureau in Georgia cards and spades by his prognostications 
and is away in the lead. In other words, he hits it twice where 
they miss it three times. [Laughter.] That is about as near 
as anybody can get to it. 

Now, let us take an ordinary, practical illustration of the 
efticiency of this bureau. They can get up here and talk to 
vou about meteorological. observations. and the Caribbean Sea 
and one truck and another, but this Weather Bureau was 
inaugurated for the farmers, in my judgment, and: for the 
shipping interests of the country. I remember here about three 
years ago one afternoon—and I reckon all of the older Members 
of Congress remember it—we were sitting in our usual calm, 
deliberate way of transacting the folks’ business, and all at 
once a sort of tornado struck this town, and in a few minutes 
the wind was blowing so hard out here that it took four men 
to hold a blanket over a gimlet hole. It approached this town, 
blew down trees all over the city, unroofed houses, and killed 
some folks, blew down a building; and just for curiosity I went 


cutors and general managers of the weather situation sitting: 


over here drawing—well, I see he has increased his salary this 


year from five to six thousand dollars in this bill—these great 
weather prognosticators did not let a soul on the face of this 
earth here in Washington know about this storm that was 
coming in order to give them time to get into a well or a cellar 
or a cyclone pit or run out to the tall timber. They let that 
storm just slip up on us here without any warning, and. just 
suppose for an instant that that storm liad! caused the dome ot 
this Capitol to fall, had blown: it down, look at what this great 
Nation would have suffered by killing such men as were in this 
House at that time! It is appalling: to just think of it. An 
irreparable injury would have been done. 

The truth of the business is they do not know anything 
about it; it is all guesswork. They said to-day it would! be 
cold to-night, and if D were a betting man, I would bet 40 cents 
to a burnt ginger cake that it will be warm. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON, What about that great celebrated weather 
prophet of the forked sourwood stick? 

Mr. HOWARD. Why, he predicts two weeks ahead. He will 
tell you in April what is going to happen in May. Mr. Chuir- 
man, an economy of a million dollars can be brought about ia 
this Weather Bureau, and I cam tell you how it can be done. 
The Government of the United States ought to employ in all the 
principal cities. of this country a 51, 200 clerk whe knows the 
points of the compass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the: gentleman from Georgia 
has: expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to 
proceed for five: minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I have a point of order pending on this para- 


graph. 

Mr. HOWARD. I just want five minutes more. 

Mr. LEVER. Make it 10 Minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from. South Carolina. asks 
unanimous. consent that all debate on this paragraph. and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Does that affect the argument as to the point of 
order? 
isang CHAIRMAN, It certainly would not. W there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, L have a letter from a very 
prominent citizen in my district, and he sent me. one of these 
Weather Bureau cards of prognostication.. It stated what the 
weather was going to be on that day in Atlanta, Ga., and I wish 
I had it here, so that I could. show it to you. On a certain day 
about a week ago that card stated that it was. going to be fair 
and. warmer, and on that very day, when they had posted that 
card all over the country, we had snow in Atlanta, Ga., and 
the sun never shone for half a minute during the whole day 
and all of our fruit was killed. Yet we are spending $1,777,000 
in order to keep on the pay roll a lot of guessers, That is all 
they are—guessers. I know and you know that, for instance; 
if the wind is blowing from the northeast and it is freezing in 
New York right now, we can calculate the velocity of the 
wind, which can be done with a little bit of a machine—calculate 
the distance from New York to Washington—and any man that 
has as much sense as you can put in a thimble can predict that 
the barometer is going to fall in Washington. That is all it is, 
aud that is all they are doing; and it is an absolute waste of 
the people's money. 

Let us get to the real farmer. You will hear them say that the 
farmers get up and cover their garden truck, and all such things 
as that. I am talking about my district now, and there is not 
a farmer in my district that this appropriation helps, because 
when he gets the information of the day they prognosticate 
what is going to happen, that day has passed; and the truth of 
the business as to the of this bureau, so far as Georgia 
is concerned, is that it is of absolutely no benefit to the people. 
Why, I knew an old nigger named Uncle Lindsay Horton. that 
my father owned and who lived with us for 30 years after the 
war, and Uncle Lindsay could go out and sort of turn his side 
to the wind and say, Hit agwine to be rainin’ befo’ night,” and 
I would put old Uncle Lindsay, if he were living, up against 
Chief Marvin or anybody else on guessing what the weather 
is going to be. It was instinct with him, and that is all it is 
with these fellows; and we are paying $1,777,000 a year for that; 
and they have a whole lot of stuff in here about preparedness: 
He says you have got to keep this new bureau, which I suppose 
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the gentleman from Illinois has made a point of order against, 
because it is a matter of preparedness. Well, my conscience, 
how many sins are going to be committed in the name of pre- 
paredness? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman point ont how it can 
be made cheaper and more economical? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will tell the gentleman what he can do. 
You can get one man who can read temperatures and barom- 
eters, and put in a chief as an ornament, if you like, and em- 
ploy some men in the cities in different sections of the country 
and pay them $1,200 a year and give them these orders: When 
it is freezing in Indianapolis and the wind is blowing from the 
northwest, notify Cincinnati it is going to be cold.” [Applause.] 
That is all it is necessary to do. Is not that plain enough, and 
is it not economical? Why do you want to spend $1,777,000 of 
the people’s money to perpetuate and increase this thing that 
we all know is clairvoyancy, a greater portion of it? Exten- 
sion! I say, instead of increasing it we ought to decrease it. I 
am in favor of putting Snyder in charge here with his sourwood 
limb, because 

Mr. LEVER. I have not any doubt of that at all. 

Mr. HOWARD. Because he is competing successfully against 
the bureau and beating them at their own game, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the conclusion the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Howanrp] has just reached, to my mind, is 
the reason for his attack upon the Weather Bureau. I am satis- 
fied the gentleman states the exact truth and states the exact 
animus of his attack when he says if he had his way about it 
he would put Snyder and his sourwood stick in charge of this 
bureau. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I do. i 

Mr. HOWARD. I said that based absolutely upon the ques- 
tion ot efficiency, because Snyder is more efficient than Marvin. 

Mr. LEVER. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the present Chief of the Weather Bureau, who has been in 
the service some 25 years and is regarded by the professional 
world as a great scientist along the line of that work, is more 
competent to manage this great bureau than the gentleman’s 
constituent, whom I do not know, but who the gentleman him- 
self admits makes his prognostications by use of a sourwood 
stick in his hand. Somehow it looks like clairvoyance with a 
vengeance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would not take up the time of the 
committee to defend this bureau except for the fact that for 
the past six or eight months there seems to have grown up in 
this country a systematic attack upon the present service, and 
that attack can find its animus in certain individuals and cer- 
tain so-called scientists who say that they can predict what the 
weather is going to be three or four months in advance of its 
happening. I do not believe they can do it. The Weather 
Bureau says they can not do it, and I am inclined to think 
these attacks on this service come for that reason and for that 
alone. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the committee to what 
happened in Galveston in 1915. They had the most severe 
tropical storm that ever struck that city. The Weather Bu- 
reau notified the people of Galveston six days in advance of the 
coming of that storm. Just 20 years from the day before that 
time another great storm visited Galveston. This bureau was 
not so well equipped then as it is now. In the storm of 1893 
3,000 human lives were lost and a million dollars of property 
was destroyed, although the storm in intensity was not nearly 
5 great as the storm of 1915, in which 300 people lost their 

ves. ; 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I do. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman knows the reason they did 
not do so was because the United States built a sea wall to 
protect them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman does not know any such thing, 
and I desire to take the testimony of the people of Galveston 
rather than the unsupported testimony of the gentleman from 
Georgia. Now, let us see what they said about it. This is a 
letter under date of August 30, 1915: 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, 
f Galveston, Ter., August 30, 1915. 
Hon. CHARLES F. MARVIN, 
Chief of Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At a meeting of the board of commissioners of the city 

of Galveston held August 26, * — it was unanimously adopted that 


the thanks of the board of commissioners and the citizens of Galveston 
be extended, through you, to Mr. W. P. 


Stewart, local weather fore- 


caster, for the very valuable and untiring services rendered in givin 
warning to the people of Galveston and yicinity of the approach of 
the storm of August 16, 1915. 

Yours, respectfully, Jxo. D. KELLEY, 


City Secretary. 


— 
+ Ga 


TWENTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY, 
Galveston, Tex., August 30, 1913. 
From: The Commanding Officer. a 
To: Mr. W. P. Stewart, weather observer, Galveston, Tex. 

Subject: Assistance rendered during the storm; especially to the 

Twenty-eighth Infantry. 

1. I believe that thousands of persons in and near Galveston owe 
their lives to you and your efforts to give them notice of the appréach 
of the storm and of its changes after its arrival. 

2. The Twenty-eighth Infantry is especially indebted to you, as it 
was through your courtesy to Lieut. Hardin, permitting him to remain 
at your office during the storm and enabling him to communicate to 
us ee that resulted in timely efforts to save lives and protect 
property. 

3. I wish to thank you for the whole regiment, I would say rather 
for everyone who came within your protection. 

E. II. PLUMMER, 
Colonel Twenty-cighth Infantry. 


{From the Galveston Tribune, Aug. 31, 1918.1 
THE WEATHER MAN. : 


When the time comes, and it is very near at hand, for remembering 
with gratitude those who lent their aid toward lessening the loss of 
life from the recent tropical hurricane, the fact should not be over- 
looked that probably hundreds of lives were saved throu the per- 
sistent and insistent admonitions of Local Forecaster W. P. Stewart 
and his corps of assistants. Warning after warning was sent to the 
poopie living outside the protection of the sea wall and that the loss of 

e on the nd west of the city was so small is to be attributed to 
the earnestness with which the people were implored to leave their ex- 
posed homes and seek safety on the higher ground of the city. Those 
who disregarded the warning paid for their temerity with their lives. 

It has been recounted in thrilling lines how the Weather Bureau at 
this point displayed its warning signals, sent danger rockets bigh into 
the skies, used motorcycle messengers and telephone lines in an effort 
to impress the people with the imminence of their danger in remaining 
exposed to the fofce of the oncoming hurricane. No lines of duty were 
regarded in the anxiety of the office force to reach every danger-threat- 
ened individual, nor were long hours of service or physical weariness 
permitted to halt for a moment the work engaging the attention of the 
men who alone appeared to have any adequate conception of the de- 
structive nature of the wind hurrying in this direction. Whether there 
shall follow official recognition or not, the splendid work done by the 
local corps of the Weather Bureau will ever remain a stirring picture 
in the minds of the people of Galveston and this vicinity. Their 
splendid service has earned them a warm place in the affections of the 


people. 

Another consideration is that the good work of the local Weather 
Bureau could not have been accomplished but for the whole service. 
From August 10, the day on which the first report of the hurricane 
was received, until it struck the Gulf coast, the United States Weather 
Bureau kept track of the storm, and shipping and other interests were 
kept posted. It was a case of good work on the part of the bureau 
from start to finish. 

e are prons to giye slack consideration to those matters with 
which long intercourse have made us familiar. The true need of street 
car service was never felt so keenly as during the few days subsequent 
to the storm, when the people were compelled to walk long distances be- 
tween their homes and places of business. The light of the kerosene 
lamp never appeared so dim as when brought into mental comparison 
with the incandescent bulb, now glowless. The luxury of a tub bath 
decomes a near necessity when the paucity of city water forbids the 
use of the fluid for other purposes than orome ana cooking. The 
weather service furnished by the United States vernment has been 
with us for more than 40 years, but its real utility has never before 
been so brilliantly, so forcibly, Impressed upon us as it was during the 
few days pecans the arrival on the Texas coast of the recent storm. 
If the national weather department has done nothing more in return 
for the money expended in its maintenance than the service rendered in 
connection with this latest storm, it has paid for itself a thousandfold, 
it has established its right to gel bonsai it has shown itself to be an 
important part of our material progress. 
ut in the remarkable achievement credited the Weather Bureau in 
connection wit: the recent storm or previous meteorological abnor- 
malities, this governmental utility has not performed all the functions 
that called it into existence. The United States Weather Bureau was 
not created nor is it maintained solely for the purpose of warning the 
people of the possible visitation of a storm. That the Weather Bureau 

orms a very oy tah to service in holding down the high cost of 

ving is not generally recognized, but the frost warnings, the advance 
advices of approaching rains, the continuation of extended periods of 
drought, int ted by this bureau, are all of value to the farmer, and 
advantage being taken of the advance knowledge thus imparted has 
saved many a reape and thus, indirectly it may be, savcd the farmer 
from loss and at the same time averted a dearth of foodstuffs, operating 
to keep down the market prices. Should one care to investigate the 
field of operation of the National Weather Bureau, it would be found 
that numerous indeed were the good offices rendered, and deeply are 
the people indebted to that department. 


[From the San Antonio Express, Sunday morning, Aug. 29, 1915.] 

To THis Trio or THE HEROES or Peacm MANY GALVESTONIANS OWE 
THEIR Lives—W. P. STEWART, I. R. TENNEHILL, AND J. W. GEIGER, 
or ISLAND CITY'S WEATHER Bureau, SPREAD BROADCAST WARNING OF 
HURRICANES COMING So PEOPLE FLED TO HAVENS OF SAFETY. 

After the news story writers of great events have had their inning, 
there is a:ways some one to glean the aftermath. The greatest field for 
news gathering that has opened in Texas in the last 15 years was the 
West Indian hurricane which visited Galveston August 16 and 17. 

Wher the waves had subsided and a fairly open way had been made 
to the stricken city, this writer was sent to harvest the aftermath. 
After being told by evidently well-meaning people that he was taking 
his life in hands, and that he should carry a bottle of water and a 
package of crackers, as the city was famine stricken, your correspondent 
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was agreeably surprised 
on am duty at Texas — who examined 
allowed him to board the boat. 

The havoc created by the great hurricane at Texas City was so great 
and the devastation of the country around about so complete, that it 
presents rather the appearance of a wilderness than of a wreck. The 
news story of the disaster at that point has been fully told, and in many 
cases profusely elaborated upon. As to the number of deaths resulting 
from the storm at any point in its path, there is a question in the minds 
of everyone at this time as to the accuracy of the reports, This is prob- 
ably true in the case of the men who prepared the popora One thin 
is certain, however, and that is that no man can look u the tra 
of the storm and not feel that it is a miracle that the list of deaths is 
not a hundred times greater. 

Estimates of the loss of property were made early in the stories of 
the storm. It is easy to see that these estimates were based upon the 
things visible at a casual glance. The big things that were readily 
seen. This writer believes, after a reasonably careful look at the ter- 
. 5 — 2 Arthur, that „000,000 will not more 
than cover the prope 088. 

This estimate is based on the matter of Sguring paip that has 
been lost, from the little express wagon that st on the back gallery 
of some humble home to the uE by the waves of the pavement 
of the wonderful sea-wall boulevard in „city of Galveston. From 
the driving far inland of some poor fisherman's tiny boat to the 
of the keel of a great ocean liner as it grounded on the p 
point so far inland that $100,000 or more will be required to float it 
again. From the wrecking of a sewing machine, with which some poor 
woman made her living, to the chaos that exists in the big oil-refining 
phor at Texas City, or the crushing of a mammoth dock at Galveston, 

om the washing out of a board culvert between a country home and 
the graded county road to the demolition of the great Galveston cause- 
way. e 


to find nothing more formidable than a soldier 
his pass and courteously 


THE BIG PORT. 


All these extremes exist, and every kind and variety of damage that 
the human mind can conceive exists between the extremes. The loss 
of cattle, horses, and mules in the storm is almost incalculable, and its 
exact figures wilt probably never be known, As regards the cular 
communities their losses are their own, as ds the State of Texas 
the aggregate loss is hers, and to it is added the irreparable loss of 
haying her seaport, her great gateway to the balance of the world, 
blocked for an indefinite period. 

This latter statement is made advisedly, because it is a well-known 
fact that up to the 17th of the current month there was only one 
recognized port on the Texas Gulf coast, and that port was Galveston. 
Only recognized porse do business, and ports are not recognized in a 
day, nor are docking facilities produced in an hour. 

There are other deep-water ports in embryo on the Texas Gulf coast. 
Some are a commercial joke, made for rate purposes only, while others 
(Port Aransas, for instance) that have deep water, good harbors, and 
are only waiting for recognition to prepare ample docking facilities. 
The commercial interests of the Southwest can not be justly accused of 
having put all their money into one pocket by backin iveston. That 
city is and for many * to come will continue greatest seaport 
on the Texas coast. here the expenditure of such enormous sums of 
money are required for the enterprise, it is wonderful progress for a 
country to open one such port in a generation or two. ther ports on 
the Gulf coast will follow, and the disaster to Galveston will hasten 
their recognition. 

No one man of intelligence pits his wisdom against that of an army 
of thinkers, but there are many men in Texas who have been asking for 
the t week why Gatveston bas been disposed from the hour the storm 
subsided and the first Acne newspaper reporter succeeded in making 
the perilous trip inte the hurricane and its results as 
if the people of that city fact, 


have expended millions in building. 
THE BARRIER AGAINST DEATH. 


In the city of Galveston there are two factions. One faction insists 
this is the greatest storm in history, and rejoices in the fact that the 
sea wall saved the city. The other insists that the storm was not so 
great as that of 1900. All the people of that city are of one mind in 


stating to the world that the — e to the cly is com tively trivial, 
and that a few weeks will see it k to normal. this, of course, is 


The accepted estimates of the property loss in the storm 5 


storm aren out of the at time, an i the 
matter to the city of Galveston it is extremely doubtful if any 
man capable of vat p the service would undertake to repair the 
resent actual n of the city for $20,000,000. 

vely estimated tha to stocks of 
stories of wholesale end retail houses on the 
Street alone will reach $5,000,000 to $4,000,000. people of G: 
veston up to this time are so full 
was con to less 


account of property who had weathered both storms 
told this writer that had it not been for the sea would not 
be brick or shingle left on Galveston Island to-day. 

SEAS ENVY MAN’S SUCCESS. 


Only 


The damage to the docks at Galveston was surprisin; ht. 
r the damage * n com- 


one pier was d ed completely, and ers 
paratively light. any vessels were „ some sunk 
and others went aground, while yet otbers weathered the 
safety. A the docks, one wonders if there has 


an 

storm in 
a been 
a great storm, as the evidences of such a 


calamity are not 988 


of the machinery of the shi industry is etic: ta 
and, by way of prophecy, the pping industry ail the . — 
5 . tree and starting to the tracks of th 

mm upon uptown, rac e 
demon of the sea became The on Market and 


evident. Duil 
Strand are strong and were built to withstand e buffeting of the 
seas. They are not much damaged, but their stocks, the treasures 


one seas turned 
happiness and sought to drown the world.” 


A section of the city alo 


the sea wall ranging in width from on 
2 three blocks was bat — N 


into an unrecognizable mass of débris. 


early reports of the calamity stated that all houses along the 
sea were gone. This was largely construed to mean the bath- 
houses and ings outside the wall, büt unfortunately that was 


pot what was meant. A reliable citizen of Galveston said he was 
on the sea wall at 5 o'clock Mon evening, and the water at that 
— 7 5 the mean tidal height and not the breakers, was within 1 foot 
of the top of the seawall. From the damage done, indications are 
that at the h t of the storm the tide was on a level with the top 
of the wall and the went unobstructed into the city, crush- 

the hcuses as they came. 

here are places where the seas tore up the heavy concrete pave- 
ment for a quarter of a mile or more and made the brick pavement 
of the boulevard look as if a giant plow had been run through it. 
Once the pavement was broken, the waves dug up the sand with 
which that part of the city had been filed in and carried it in 
fiendish glee up the streets, which it left a deposit ranging from 1 to 
Wee, deep on the brick pavement of the principal thoroughfares of 

e 


THE HEROES OF PRACE. 


When one sees this and realizes the force with which this water, 
fying 5 in the face of the wind, struck the ey. and demolished 
hundreds of homes, he wonders how so few lives could have been lost. 

There is an answer, but up to this time it has not been given in the 
public prints as fully and convincingly as it should have been. There 
was no one in these homes, except in the Galvez Hotel, which breasted 
the waves like a mountain of granite, yet did not come quite unscathed 
from the fray. The reason there was no one in these houses when the 
sea smashed them as so many eggshells is that three men had labored, 
and their labors had incited an army to deeds of bravery. 

These three men were W. P. Stewart, local observer of the United 
States Weather Bureau, and his two assistants, I. R. Tannehtll and J. W. 


Gleger. 

Lor days the hurricane had been kept track of by the Government 
from the time it left the island of Dominica until it reached a position 
threateningly near the Texas coast. On Sunday morning warnings were 
sent out. By Sunday evening the hurricane signals were sent up, and 
the observers began working to warn all the coast of Texas. Up in their 
office at the top of the city, where the gods of the storm shrieked defiance 
at the auity of man and threatened to tear the building in pieces and 
scatter it to the four winds of heaven, these three men labored 56 hours 
without sleep and with only the little food that some one thought to 
rite d them irom time to time. So great was the strain that they did not 

how long taey had been there, und when the storm passed they 
collapsed from 3 Had it not been for the insistent warning of 
these men and the heroic efforts of the strong men of the city under 
gs, the calamity of 1900 would have been repeated despite 


WINDS SCREAM IN RAGE, 


Not only did the grim monster of the deep stalk to the very doors of 
the city on the Gulf side and enter them to find their prey had escaped, 
but the same thing occurred on a larger scale on the bay side. For two 
days the sea, like a crafty general, had regiments, brigades, and divisions 
of white horse following one another at a furious pano from far out in 
the sea. As they approached the harbor they doffed their white caps as 
if paying obeisance to man's power, and then wound their sinuous, 
slimy way back through the e annel into the bay, where they filled 
every nook and cove, and even marshaled their hosts far out upon the 
land that the sea had never claimed before in ge pag 

Just when the mighty seas had broken into the doors of the city and 
finding the tenement empty and themselves despoiled of victory, another 
mighty went up. Far up in the clouds, at the top of the town, the 
little n e of the anemometer was writing another message. The wind 
was increasing from the northeast. It came on with a scream of rage 
and blew at a 33 ranging from 60 to 120 miles for six hours. 8 
soon as the little needle began to write its message of warning the warn- 
ing was sent to the people on the bay side of the city, and none too 
soon. As it was, many waded in water to their necks seeking safety 
in the great buildings in the heart of the city, and some lost their lives 
in —.— effort. 


given by the wh 
came rush from 
demolished the 


these wi 
the sea wall. 


stantial homes is a pegged line of wrecked houses that finally built into 

a breakwater that the waves from arene the island until the 

wind changed its course to the southeast, and in a measure relieved 

the pressure and saved the residence part of the town from annihilation. 
THE SPIRIT OF GALVESTON. 

While walking across this great swept section of sand this writer 

saw an old man stan 


looking at a broken sewing machine, a few 
cooking utensils, an old n bed, and other scraps and fragments of 
household s. Upon being accosted the man, who gave his name 
as James Slator, said, “ This is what is left of my home.” He gaye 


the street and number of the piace, but there was nothing in blocks of 
the place to indicate anything like a street line or that the land had 
ever been platted. It is true that none of these buildi were very 
valuable, but each resented a home of some sort, and in the aggregate 


represented much value. 
his old man answered a = that has been asked many times 
since the storm, when people have asked if Galveston would be rebuilt. 
He iooked at the ruin for a few moments and then “Yes; that's 
my home. I spent all I had building that at he ge and just as soon as 
oe Ra ae es and I can get money to do it I shall build another in 
e same place.“ 
That is the spirit of Galveston. Men who go down to the sea in 
ships constantly throw dice with fate. Galveston is a seafaring town, 
- — 
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ople are thoroughly imbued with the spirit. 


Every broken 
piece of the pavement along the sea wall will be replaced ; children will 
again play upon the great concrete seats that the angry waters hurled 


and her 


across the way in their fury. Thousands will bathe in the surf, and 
great ships will continue to come and go. 

No ple in America, save seye those of the city of San Francisco, 
have developed such a spirit of determination as have the oy Pe 0 
Galveston; and it remains to be seen whether the people of the Golden 
Gate will meet their second calamity with the determination and 
heroism with which Galveston has gone to work to rehabilitate the city. 

To-day Galveston is stretched upon the beach licking her wounds, and 
before the sea water has been dried from her drenched mane this lion 
rowess. 
at the 


earth, was destroyed. Much money and Jabor will be required to replace 
ine do not hope that this can be 


have only one port on the Texas coast; and, whatever may be said, the 
recurrence of the same kind of a calamity within 15 years will put 
commerce to thinking of pronase a the chance of having busi- 
ness tied up for want of pping facilities. 

It has been said, “The way to fame is like the way to heaven— 
through much tribulation.” Jf that be true, then indeed should Gal- 
veston become a famous city. 


GALVESTON’S HISTORY. 


History says Galveston Bay and Island were discovered by Spanish 
explorers and were named in honor of Conde de Galvez, who happened 
to be governor of Louisiana at the time. 

About the year 1817 Jean La Fitte, the Gulf pirate, who had a ullar 
penchant for scuttling and sinki Spanish galleons after having put 
their crews to the knife or caused them to the plank, decided t 
Galveston Island would be a cozy spot for a base of operations. Ac- 
cordingly he established a private town on the east end of the island, 
where the city of Galveston now stands. The citizenship was composed 
of marine highwaymen, and the pirate chieftan was supreme ruler. As 
a 883 of pirates the town continued for something like three 
years. eing hard pressed by the United States ae of war on ac- 
count of undue playfulness with an American vessel, La Fitte aban- 
doned the island, and it was about 13 years before an effort was again 
made to build a town there. It is said that at one time the island 
was inhabited by a lone fisherman. 

History is rather lacking in regard to the place until 1833, when 
President Burnet of the Republic of Texas, fin Santa Anna uncom- 
fortably close on his trai) with a force of Mexican “ soldados,” em- 
barked his oom and took them down the bay to Galveston Island on 
a duck hunt. he republic had a navy, and about that time Galves- 
ton Island seems to bave been its main base. 

In 1836 Col. Michael B. Menard saw the island and liked it. He 
bought a league and a labor of land from the State for the munificent 
sum of 850, and located his grant on the eastern end of the island. 
This was the foundation of the real city of Galveston. Col. Menard 
organized an association called the Galveston City Co. All of the 
land titles in the city are held under titles from that company It 
is sald the company still exists, but practically all the land has 
Sir om po title since then. 

Galveston County was organized in 1838, but was so far removed 
from the other part of the State, both on acount of the bay that 
Jay between it and the seafaring character of its people, that it was 
not represented in the councils of the State until the third Congress 
of the Republic of Texas was held at Houston in 1838. It appears 
that Houston was so close the people of the island thought it would 
not be a neighborly thing to fail to send a representative, so they 
sent one, Mosely Baker, as representative. 


ALWAYS READY TO FIGHT. 


It appears that the men of Galveston have always been willing 
when invited to a fight. The first regiment of Texas soldiers to join 
Gen. Taylor in the war between the United States and Mexico was 
com of men from Galveston County. 

The first railroad train run into Galveston across the bay in 1860. 
Prior to that time trains had been run from Harrisburg to Virginia 
Point and the balance of the journey made by boat. From that time 
until the jetties were completed in 1896 most of the ships were loaded 
in part by lighters, on account of the low water over the bar. Alto- 
gether something like $10,000,000 have been spent on the jetties and 
other harbor improvements by the Federal Government, and at present 
— channel has a depth over the bar of about 26 feet at mean low 

e. 

The census of 1900 gave the city of Galveston a popmatton of 
38,000. In the great tidal wave of that year the loss of life was vari- 
ously estimated at 6.000 to 10,000. The city had become so important 
as a seaport, and the people were so heroic in their efforts that the re- 
habilitation of the city was phenomenal. Their work during the 15 
years between the 1900 storm and the storm of this year, which is 
said to have been by far the greater storm of the two, reduced the 
death loss from thousands to not more than 50 at most, and while the 

roperty values have increased many fold, have reduced the property 
oss to a figure said to be below that of 1900 loss. 
J. E. GRINSTEAD, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconb by publishing other resolutions 
from the citizens of Galveston on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. Does the gentleman from Illinois make the point 
of order? 


Mr. MANN. I do not know whether, debate having been 
limited, I can ask any question about it; otherwise I shall make 
the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I did not expect the limita- 
tion upon debate to do that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order I sup- 
pose that makes it in order—on one chief of bureau, at $6,000. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order, 
and if the gentleman will let me offer an amendment, I will 
now do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
On page 5, line 8, “one chief of bureau, $5,000,” in lieu of the 
language in the bill at present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on „ I. i ¥ 2 h 
rere Pe tale 5, line 8, by striking out the words “one chief of 

Sne CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HOWARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 
What became of our amendment to strike out the whole para- 
graph? I did not withdraw it. I was advocating it vehemently 
over here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought that the gentleman 
formally stated that he was going to offer an amendment. The 
Chair did not really understand—— 

Mr. HOWARD. Of course, if the House votes out this para- 
ni ‘oe RS I know it will, the following paragraph will go out 

Mr. MANN. Let it have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, ihe Chair will put the 
eng of the gentleman from Georgia to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. MANN. He made the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to put the motion of 
the gentleman from Georgia to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 51. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses, Weather Bureau: For carrying into effect in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere in the United States, in the West 
Indies, in the Panama Canal, the Caribbean Sea, and on adjacent 
coasts, in the Hawaiian Islands, n Bermuda, and in Alaska, the pro- 
visions of an act approved October 1, 1890, so far as they relate to 
the weather service transferred thereby te the Department of Agri- 
culture, for the employment of professors of meteorology, district fore- 
casters, local forecasters, metecrologists, section directors, observers, 
apprentices, operators, skilled mechanics, instrument makers, foremen, 
assistant foremen, proof readers, compositors, pressmen, lithographers, 
folders and feeders, repairmen, station agents, messengers, messenger 
boys, laborers, special observers, displaymen, and other necessary em- 
ployees ; for fuel, gas, electricity, freight and express charges, furniture, 
stationery, ice, dry goods, twine, mats, oils, paints, glass, lumber, hard- 
ware, and washing towels ; for advertising; for purchase, subsistence 
and care of horses and vehicles, the purchase and repair of harness, 
for official purposes only; for instruments, shelters, ap tus, storm- 
warning towers and repairs thereto; for rent of offices; for repairs and 
improvements to existing buildings and care and preservation of 
grounds, including the construction of necessary outbuildings and 
sidewalks on public streets abutting Weather Bureau grounds; and 
the erection of temporary buildings for living quarters of observers; 
for official traveling expenses; for telephone rentals and for telegraph- 
ing, telephoning, and cabling reports and messages, rates to be fixed 
by the Rocretacy. of Agriculture by agreements with the companies 

rforming the service; for the tenance and repair of Weather 

ureau telegraph, telephone, and cable lines; and for every other 
expenditure required for the establishment, equipment, and mainte- 
nance of meteorological offices and stations and for the issuing of 
weather forecasts and warnings of storms, cold waves, frosts, and 
heavy snows, the gauging and measuring of the flow of rivers and the 
issuing of river forecasts and warnings; for observations and reports 
relating to crops and for other necessary observations and reports, 
including cooperation with other bureaus of the Government and 
societies and institutions of learning for the dissemination of meteor- 
clogical information, as follows: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] what it is proposed to do in the Caribbean 
Sea more than is now being done? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, they have now in the Caribbean 
Sea about 11 or 12 stations from which they are getting daily 
reports as to the condition of the atmosphere. It is the purpose 
of the department and the purpose of the committee to give them 
sufficient appropriation to install about 12 other stations, which 
will not only enable them to have that many additional reports 
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but to have double daily reports from all the stations rather 
than daily reports from them. There seems to be a long stretch 
of territory, over 3,000 miles, in that tropical country in which 
they have only one station, and the distance is so great that a 
great many of the storm centers are lost. They do not come 
in contact with the weather observers. 

Mr. MANN. Is it expected to put stations down along the 
Lesser Antilles on the one side in the Caribbean and Central 
America on the other side? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; that is the idea. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know what would be the 
expense of those stations? 

Mr. LEVER. The total expenditure for the Caribbean Sea 
work—the additional work that is carried in the bill—is $30,000, 
not including the building at Panama. We felt that this was a 
very important matter, and discussed it last year, but we were 
not satisfied then that we ought to recommend it; but the more 
the committee has thought about it the more it regards this as 
being extremely important. ‘They take it, of course, that the 
Caribbean Sea is going to be used in the future a great deal 
more than it has ever been used in the past, and we thought in 
the interest of shipping and navigation and commerce we ought 
to get as nearly as we can accurate reports of the conditions of 
the weather in that section. 

Mr. MANN. I should doubt very much whether a knowledge 
of the weather there would be of any great value to steamships 
going through the Panama Canal. It might be, but I doubt it. 
The only weather that they fear when coming out of Panama 
this way is a norther, which happens once in two or three years 
perhaps. They do not have any difficulty in knowing when they 
are coming. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman, too, in addition 
to the service expected to be rendered to navigation it is 
thought by the committee that the commerce of the Gulf coast 
and the Atlantic coast can be greatly protected by having ad- 
vance warnings of storms that may be set in that direction, 
just as in the case of Galveston. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the Galveston case the gentleman cited 
he very much exaggerated—at least the people of Galveston 
did—at the request of the weather observer down there. 
Doubtless they did good work, and I do not criticize the Weather 
Bureau. I think it is a wonderful 

Mr. LEVER. It is a wonderful service. 

Mr. MANN. I do, generally speaking, but I do not always 
so regard it. 

Mr. LEVER. We remember the days when we have the 
colic, but we do not think of the days when we do not have 
the colic. That Is the case with the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. MANN. I know that every morning and every evening 
I look to see what the weather indications are, and I sup 
thut is uneonscious proof that I do put some faith in it. If I 
did not, I would not take that trouble. However, that has 
nothing to do with this case. The Caribbean Sea, of course, 
does not extend all over the world. I have no doubt if you get 
information from South America or the islands along the east- 
ern side of the Caribbean Sea it might help some, but it might 
help some also to get information from Africa and Asia. I do 
not know, und they probably do not know, how far we should 
go with this. The gentleman says the committee,” but, after 
all, that means the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course the Weather Bureau recommended 
this last year. The committee disallowed it at that time, be- 
cnuse they did not look into it, but they did look into it at this 
time and allowed it. 

Mr. MANN. The trouble is that when we start into these 
experimental propositions we can not stop. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. REAVIS. I arise from the purpose of inquiring of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture why the policy of the 
Weather Bureau to supply information and prognostications 
with reference to the weather during the winter months has 
heen discontinued? The Weather Bureau has had a policy of 
notifying the interior, at least, of weather prospects for a week 
in advance as an aid to shippers. That has been practically, 
if not entirely, stopped during the winter months, when it is 
needed the most. Can the gentleman tell why that policy has 
been adopted? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not give the gentleman that information. 
I really did not know that was the custom in that section of the 
country. 
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Mr. REAVIS. It was brought to my attention by shippers of 
cattle and apples in Nebraska that they had been subjected to 
severe loss by the stoppage of these reports. 

Mr. LEVER. About the best that the Weather Bureau can 
do in the way of accurate forecasts in advance is 24 hours, and 
I should think that if they have discontinued that practice it is 
because they have felt they could not make it an accurate 
matter. : 

Mr. REAVIS. They do not discontinue it in the summer 
months, when there is no great necessity for it, but they have 
discontinued it in the winter months, when we need it most. 

Mr. LEVER. I shall be glad to go into that matter and get 
the information for the gentleman which he desires, 

Mr. REAVIS. I would be glad if the gentleman would. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a site and the erection of a building at Ca) 
Henry, Va., to be constructed under the supervision of the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, plans and fications to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and for all necessary labor, materials, and expenses 
connected with this work, $22,500. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I do not know; perhaps the build- 
ing may be necessary, but I am at a loss to understand why this 
department should be given the right to come to this committee 
and get an appropriation for the purpose of erecting a building 
when you have a Committee on Public Buildings here which 
does that kind of work. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will say frankly to the gentle- 
man from Indiana that without a doubt this item and the fol- 
lowing item are subject to points of order. But it has been the 
custom for many years, ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress, I think, in matters of Weather Bureau buildings, to 
provide for them on the Agriculture appropriation bill, and to 
have them under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The committee thought that these two buildings were absolutely 
necessary. And, following the policy which we adopted some 
years ago, instead of covering this appropriation up in a lump 
fund, which we might have done, and which was done at one 
time, we set it out on the face of the bill so that the Members of 
the House might have accurate and detailed knowledge of tlie 
contents of the bill. 

Now, if the gentleman will permit, at this time we have a 
Weather Bureau building at Cape Henry. It is a three-story, 
old, rickety, worn-out, wooden building. That building is 
located on property which belongs to another department of the 
Government. 

Mr. COX. To the War Department? 

Mr. LEVER. No; it belongs to the Lighthouse Service. 
That is a misstatement in the hearing. Now, in addition to that, 
we understand that the War Department is beginning certain 
improvements of its property down there, so that the present 
location of our Cape Henry building would not be suitable for 
the purposes for which it is now being used, and we desire to 
locate the new building at a site that will make it more useful 
in the performance of the function for which it is to be used. 

Mr. COX. I do not wunt to do wrong or to injure the depart- 
ment, or to put it to any unnecessary trouble or expense, but if 
this building were to take its usual and ordinary course or 
channel by the Public Buildings Committee reporting the propo- 
sition here, would not the Department of Agriculture still have 
control of it, as it has now? 

Mr. LEVER. That is probably true; dat, cr course, the gen- 
tleman understands that the probabilities are that there will be 
no public buildings bill at this Congress, and the committee re- 
gards this as in the nature of an emergency appropriation. 

Mr. COX. ‘That may be, but has the department already pur- 
chased a site, or contracted for one? 

Mr. LEVER. No. The department has not purchased a site. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know anything about what the 
site Is going to cost? 

Mr. LEYER. The department thinks, and the testimony be- 
fore the committee is, that the site will not cost more than 
$2,000. 

Mr. COX. Does the committee believe that the site can be 
procured and the building constructed within the limit of this 
appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; the department estimated $25,000 for each 
of these items. We called in Dr. Marvin and asked him if he 
could not cut these items down $22,500 each, and after think- 
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ing it over for some time he said he thought ft could be done if 
they would skim close to the surface. 

Mr. COX. Then the gentleman believes, as the result of his 
investigation, that the site can be bought and the building con- 
structed within this appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. I have no doubt of it. I know that Govern- 
ment buildings elsewhere have been erected at a cost of from 
$12,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. COX. I have read the hearings in this case, and it seems 
to me they need the building. I am not going to make the point 
of order, after hearing the gentleman's explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana withdraws 
his point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I renew the reservation of a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
reserves a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Is there not a large amount of land owned by 
the Government down there in connection with the lighthouse 

reservation and the new land for the Army? 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that the Lighthouse Service has 
a reservation down there, and the War Department owns some 
property there; but my recollection is that a statement was 
made before our committee to the effect that it would probably 
be impossible to get a suitable site for this kind of building on 
the Government property. 

Mr. MANN. What kind of building is it? You could not 
find a more suitable site for an office building, or for a country 
residence, or for a fort, or anything else, than right there on 
this cape. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will let me say what I was 
about to say I think I can convince him that this situation is a 
little different. The Weather Bureau station at Cape Henry is 
not only a Weather Bureau station in the ordinary sense of that 
word, but it is also a station which must be equipped for taking 
observations of ships as they come in, in aid of navigation, and 
they want as clear a lookout as possible so that they can take 
their instruments and put them up on the top floor of the build- 
ing. u three-story building. 

Mr. MANN. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have been at this pone 
both by land and by sea. Standing where I am in this Hall I 
can see anybody who comes in at the door. I do not have to be 
up in the top of the building to see anyone who comes in here. 
Now, nobody ean get into that inlet without anybody on the 
ground seeing the vessel, for a long distance, just as far as he 
ean see, to the horizon. That reason is pure folly. 

Mr. LEVER. I have never been there myself, and of course I 
am taking the statement of Dr. Marvin. 

Mr. MANN. I have been on the ground several times and I 
have come into the inlet on boats several times. That is per- 
fectly plain. Now, the lighthouse reservation, as I remember 
it, is quite a large reservation. I think they have a new light- 
house there. They used to have an old one back there, if I re- 
member correctly from my service on the committee dealing 
with lighthouses. Ido not remember how much ground we have 
recently purchased, but we made an emergency appropriation 
last year or the year before for the purchase of quite a tract of 
land there for the forts. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me read this statement, which I think the 
gentleman will find interesting. 

The firing of heavy artillery in practice work would be detrimental 
to the delicate instruments used b 4 — bureau, and would interfere 
with the conduct of its regular wo So therefore we want to get as 
far away as possible, etc. 

Mr. MANN. I should think, if that is the case, they would 
want to get away from Cape Henry entirely, because we are 
going to put there one of the greatest forts on earth, probably 
with 16-inch guns, and there will be no sense in putting up such 
a building at Cape Henry, which, two or three years from now, 
will be out of use, because they will be practicing with those 
new 16-inch guns. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me read further from Dr. Marvin’s state- 
ment: 


Furthermore, the requirements of the vessel reporting work, which 
is one of the most important activities of the Government, necessitates 
the location of the building ered to the shore line, so as to command 
the most unobstructed view of the fairway of vessels. here seems to 
be no question of the 5 ot the Cape Henry building being located 
outside of the fortification site. 

Mr. MANN. Personally I can not see any excuse for the 
Cape Henry weather station at all. They have a weather sta- 
tion at Norfolk, or ought to have one. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman understands that this Cape 
Henry station is one cf the termini of the telegraph lines going 
up to Norfolk, Cape Hatteras, and so on, in the interest of the 
service, 


Mr. MANN. Oh, well, they do not need to come up that way. 
I make the point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. I concede it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


ae MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a pugs a order on 


the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN, What do they expect to do down there—buy a 


Site? 

Mr. LEVER. We asked Dr. Marvin about that. He was not 
sure, and I do not think I am sure myself, that they can get a 
suitable site within the zone, although if we own Ancon Hill it 
seems to me that would be a good site. The committee dis- 
cussed confining the location of the site to the Canal Zone, 
but the Chief of the Weather Bureau said that he would like 
te get the most suitable site, and, while it was very likely 
possible that he would locate within the zone, he did not want 
to confine himself or tie himself up so that he had to do that 
if he found he could get a better site elsewhere. 

Mr. MANN. I think he had better go down there and have 
somebody study the situation a little bit. Of course we own 
practically all the land in the zone, or are trying to acquire 
it, anyhow. I do not know where they might locate it. They 
might stick a weather station off in the wilderness there. It 
is a wilderness fur quite a considerable distance on both sides 
of the zone. I have been up the rivers on both sides of the zone. 

Mr. LEVER. My own thought would be that Ancon Hill or 
the hill opposite the Culebra Cut—Gold Hill—would be a good 
site. 

Mr. MANN. The ground is sliding into the canal on each 
side of Gold Hill or Contractors Hill. Why do they need such 
an expensive building as this for the Weather Bureau? What 
is there about it? 

Mr. LEVER. Of course they feel that they ought to build 
this out of substantial material and make it a building that 
is in keeping with the dignity of the Government. 

Mr. MANN. The dignity of the Government is all right. 
They build concrete buildings in Panama now, in the zone, in 
the main. That is substantial enough construction. 

Mr. LEVER. I take it that if they put up a good concrete 
building and equip it, it will cost pretty nearly that much 
money. 

Mr. MANN. That will depend on how large a building they 
construct. 

Mr. LEVER. They need a considerable building for the 
Weather Bureau station in that country, I think. 

Mr. MANN. They have erected a very large number of pretty 
good concrete buildings there in the new town of Balboa. 

Mr. LEVER. I have not been to Panama recently and do not 
know what material they are using for their buildings. 

Mr. MANN. They are using concrete. 

Mr. LEVER. This station, in addition to its own work, is to 
be a kind of central point for the gathering of weather informa- 
tion from all the outlying stations from which the Government 
gets its reports. 

Mr. MANN. There are no outlying stations there. 

Mr. LEVER. We get a good many reports from other nations 
than our own. They are cooperating. 

Mr. MANN. They would not get them there. They would 
not send weather reports to Panama from other nations. They 
might be in communication with headquarters here. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, not only that, but I take it that 
they would gather communications from South and Central 
America. That is the statement of Dr. Marvin. 

Mr. MANN. If they sent them to the United States, they 
would send them by wireless; they are completing an expensive 
wireless plant there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Illinois, is going to 
make the point of order, there is no use in consuming more time, 

Mr. MANN. I thought we might inquire into it. 

— LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for five min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent ta 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to 
ask a question. Is there any weather bureau of any kind there 
now, any station of any sort? 

Mr. LEVER. They have some reports from there, but we have 
no building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any estimate in the hearings as 
to how much the building would cost? 

Mr. LEVER. The appropriation is $22,500. The department 
estimated an appropriation of $25,000, to include the building 
and site, but the committee reduced the estimate to $22,500. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the gentleman think it might be 
well to postpone it until we know exactly what we do want and 
what we are going to get? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that I do not want 
to postpone it, but I realize that the paragraph is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true that one of the principal uses 
that it is expected the Government will make of this plant is the 
reporting of seismatie disturbances? Everyone understands 
that this is on the earthquake crevice or line in which the Pacific 
coast gets these earthquake disturbances, and they come from 
the south. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
that was not urged as a reason for the appropriation, but I 
think it is a strong reason. It is very important to study these 
earthquake conditions. 

Mr. TOWNER. It is on the earthquake crevice of the Pa- 
cific coast, and it is directly within the province of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make a study of scismatic disturbances. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to inquire of the chairman what 
buildings on the island now are owned by the Government. 
That question was asked of the committee last year, and my 
recollection is that the department promised to furnish us with 
the information. z 

Mr. LEVER. We have received the information in the shape 
of a letter from the department. They say that while there are 
buildings down there that can be used, yet the department is 
not sure that the buildings will be suitable for this kind of 
work. That is the information we have. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, a large share 
of the buildings down there were where the lake now is. There 
is a little settlement opposite Gold Hill, but most of the build- 
ings that were of any value have been moved over to Balboa 
Heights at a less expense for moving them than it would have 
been to construct new ones and abandon the old ones. I think 
practically all of the buildings that are of value and are avail- 
able are still in use, but the most of the buildings have dis- 
appeured. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have understood that there was a large 
number of buildings in the vicinity of Culebra Cut that are 
now on high ground. 

Mr. MANN. There were a lot right across from Gold Hill, 
but some of those are now down in the canal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the item. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Total for Weather Bureau, $1,770,760. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the total appro- 
priation ought to be corrected. 

Mr. LEVER. I got consent at the beginning of the considera- 
tion of the bill that the Clerk should correct the totals. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Salarics, Bureau of Animal Industry: One chief of bureau, $5,000; 
1 chief clerk, $2,500; 1 editor and compiler, $2,250; 1 executive clerk, 
$2,000; 1 executive clerk, $1,920; 5 clerks, class 4; 1 clerk, $1,680; 
13 clerks, class 3; 2 clerks, at $1,500 cach; 23 clerks, class 2; 2 clerks, 
at $1,380 each; 3 clerks, at $1,320 each; 1 clerk, $1,300; 1 clerk, 
1,260 ; 45 clerks, class 1; 1 clerk, $1,100; 1 clerk, $1,050; 56 clerks, at 
1,000 ‘each ; 2 clerks, at $96 each; 94 Clerks, at $900 cach; 1 archi- 
tect, $2,000; 1 filustrator, $1,400; 1 laboratory helper, $1,200; 2 
laboratory helpers, at $1,020 each; 1 laboratory helper, $840; 1 labora- 
tory helper, $720: 2 laboratory helpers, at 3600 each; 1 laborato: 
helper, 8480; 1 instrument maker, $1,200; 1 carpenter, $1,140 ; 
carpenters, at $1,000 each; 2 messengers and custodians, at ve 
cach; 1 skilled laborer, $1,000; 32 skilled Jaborers, at $900 each; 11 
messengers, skilled labors, or laborers, at 8840 cach; 14 messengers, 
skilled laborers, or laborers, at $720 each; 4 laborers, at $660 each; 
8 laborers, at $600 each; 3 laborers, at $540 cach ; 30 laborers, at $486 
cach; 1 laborer, $240; 3 messenger boys, at bela each; 9 messenger 
boys, at $480 each; 8 messenger boys, at 7540 each; 1 watchman 

20; 1 charwoman, $600; 1 charwoman, $540; 13 charwomen, at 
480 each; 5 charwomen, at 8360 each; 2 charwomen, at $300 each; 

charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $398,470. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. We have provision here for a very large num- 
ber of clerks. In the Bureau of Animal Industry at one place 
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there are 45 at $1,100, 56 clerks at $1,000, 94 clerks at $900, and 
so forth. I wish the gentleman from South Carolina would 
explain how many of these clerks are acting as stenographers. 

Mr. LEVER. I can not tell the gentleman offhand. It shows 
on the statutory roll. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know what 
proportion of them are stenographers? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not. This is one of the largest bureaus in 
the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know it is. ; 

Mr. LEVER. It expends in the neighborhood of $5,500,000. 
It has the meat-inspection bureau, which has n permanent appro- 
priation of $3,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I may get the information I 
want under some other paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that the statutory 
rolls to which he has referred will show the character of the 
work the various clerks are doing. As to the scientific force of 
the bureau, if we had time they are all set out in great detail 
in the Book of Estimates. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not questioning the work 
done by these clerks, but I would like to know how many are 
engaged in stenographie work, because I want to inquire as to 
the reason of their being so employed. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether any clerks in the Bureau of Animal Industry as- 
signed as stenographers are engaged in taking notes of what 
Members of Congress say when they have business with the 
bureau? 

Mr. LEVER. -I think I know what the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has reference to, and if he will permit me, I will say 
that this is the wrong tree. I will say this, that if a stenog- 
rapher is doing that, unless he is ordered to do it by his chief 
he would be culpable and guilty of misconduct. If his chief 
ordered him to do it his chief would be guilty of misconduct, 
and I would not hesitate any more than the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to condemn that practice.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I appreciate what the gentle- 
man says and I will reserve what I have to say for another 
paragraph. I entirely indorse the statement of the gentleman 
from South Carolina as to the clerks themselves. I would not 
find fault with any clerk for doing what he is ordered to do. 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, But if the head of a depart- 
ment authorizes a stenographer to take notes of the statements 
made by Senators and Representatives who have business with 
the bureau in the ordinary course of business, then it is a prac- 
tice that seems to be reprehensible, and about which I intend to 
comment when we errive at the proper paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. I agree with the gentleman very thoroughly, 
and he can not condemn it any more than I can. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry: For carrying out the 
provisions of the act approved May 29, 1884, establishing a Bureau of 
Animat Industry, and the provisions of the act approved March 3, 
1891, providing for the safe transport and humane treatment of export 
cattle from the United States to foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; the act approved August 30, 1890, periang for the importa- 
tion of animals into the United States, and for other purposes; and the 
provisions of the act of May 9, 1902, extending the inspection of meats 
to process butter, and providing for the inspection of factories, markin 
of 3 etc.; and the preyisions of the act approved February 2, 
1903, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to more effectually suppress 
and prevent the spread of contagious and infectious diseases of live 
stock, and for other purposes; and also the provisions of the act ap- 
4 March 3, 1908, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to esta 
ish and maintain quarantine districts, to permit and regulate the move- 
ment of cattle and other live stock therefrom, and for other purposes} 
and for carrying out the e ol the act ot June 29, 1906, entitled 
“An act to prevent cruelty to animals while in transit by railroad or 
other means of transportation "; and for carrying out the provisions of 
the act approved March 4, 1913, reguiating the preparation, sale, barter, 
exchange, or shipment of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous products 
manufactured in the United States, and the importation of such products 
intended for use in the treatment of domestic animals; and to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to coliect and disseminate information con- 
cerning live stock, dairy, and other animal products; to prepare and 
disseminate reports on animal industry; to employ and rom the 
appropriation herein made as many persons in the city o ashington 
or elsewhere as he may deem necessary ; to purchase in the open maiket 
samples of all tuber n, serums, antitoxins, or analogous products, of 
fore p or domestic manufacture, which are sold in the United States, 
for the detection, prevention, treatment, or cure of diseases of domestic 
animals, to test the same, and to disseminate the results of said tests 
in such manner as he may deem best; to purchase and destroy discased 
or exposed animals or quarantine the same whenever in his judgment 
essential to prevent the spread of pleuropneumonia, tuberculosis, or 
other diseases of animals from one State to another, as follows: 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a letter from 
Col. Rodman, of the State of North Carolina, with reference to 


the Navy League. 
Is there objection? 


The CHAIRMAN, 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 


with reference to the enforcement of the quarantine law. Does 
the Federal Government undertake to regulate the shipment 
of live stock from one State to another? 

Mr. LEVER. It does under the law; yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Why is it, if the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction of that question, that the quarantine laws of the 
several States control? Some of the States have quarantine 
laws that prevent the importation of live stock from other 
States, under certain conditions. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] 
is a much greater lawyer than I could ever hope to be, and he 
knows that the quarantine regulations which the Federal Gov- 
ernment imposes refer only to interstate shipment of live stock? 

Mr. STERLING; Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. The Federal Government would have no power 
to go within any State and set up a quarantine district. That 
would have to be left to the State. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that, and that is the question 
I want to raise. For instance, one State prevents shipments of 
breeding stock from another under the quarantine law of that 
State. Why does the Federal Government permit that regula- 
tion of interstate commerce by one State as against another? 

Mr. ANDERSON. But that is not a regulation of interstate 
commerce, 

Mr. STERLING. It certainly is. 

Mr. LEVER. If I get the gentleman’s question correctly, it 
is this: That he complains that one State exercises the right 
to quarantine itself against another State. I am not a lawyer. 
but I take it that such a State exercises that right under its 

Police power to prevent the importation into it of dangerous 
diseases and things of that kind, and that it has the right to 
do so under the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, Chairman, I understand the State has 
authority te pass laws of that kind and enforce them until the 
Federal Government has seen fit to take jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter; but when the Federal Government has taken jurisdiction, 
or has assumed authority over a matter of interstate commerce, 
the laws of the State which undertakes to regulate it in any 
way become void. If I understand correctly, the Federal quar- 
antine law gives the Federal Government the power and the 
Federal Government assumes the right to establish quarantine, 
and when it does so no State has any authority to prohibit the 
importation of live stock from another State. If I am right 
about that, it seems to me that the department—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainty. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is on the committee that used 
to have jurisdiction of these matters, and has undoubtedly 
looked that up. Does the gentleman think that if the Federal 
Government should provide that a man with the smallpox could 
travel from Indianapolis to Chicago that that would force the 
State of Illinois to admit smallpox into the city of Chicago or 
into the State? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Federal Government should make 
quarantine laws controlling a matter of that kind, then the 


laws of the State would have to give way to the Federal law 


with reference to it. 

Mr. MANN: That would permit the Federal Government, if 
it desired, to send contagious diseases into a State against the 
protest of that State. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the gentleman think the Government 
would do that? Let us not assume that the Federal Govern- 
ment would seek to harm its eitizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
lias expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague may have five minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter which may draw 
out a very lengthy debate, and I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, this is a very important question in relation 
to these diseases. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
mouth disease? 

Mr. LEVER. No. I was about to suggest to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the foot-and-mouth disease item 
is the very last item in the bill, and I assume, when that 
item is reached, that there will be opportunity for full discus- 
sion of this entire question, and that is why I make the sugges- 


Has this anything to do with the foot-and- 


tion; and if my friend from Minois [Mr. Srznraxdl would be 
willing to wait until we get to that item, I say to him very 
175 that all gentlemen will have reasonable time to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. STERLING. I think this is the proper place to discuss 
this question. 

Mr. LEVER. No; this is the general authority for all quaran- 
tine work, but the item in which the gentleman is particularly 
interested will be found on the very last page of the bill, and I 
think we will make time by holding fire until then. 

Mr. STERLING. I trust I may have my time now. I may 
have something else to say when we reach that part of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, yes; the gentleman will have that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] that the time of his col- 
league [Mr. Stertrnc] may be extended for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say on the 
subject relates to live-stock quarantine. The question pro- 
pounded by my colleague [Mr. Mann] relates to diseases of 
human beings, but if the Congress should pass a law giving 
authority to quarantine in case of smallpox or any other dis- 
ease, that law is supreme and exclusive so far as it relates to 
interstate commerce. If it only related to the public health, 
that would be a different question and controlled by a different 
principle. When the Federal Government raises a quarantine 
on live-stock disease, then that live stock ought to be allowed 
to go into any State of the Union, and the State law ought to 
give way. 

When the Federal Government has assumed authority over 
a thing affecting interstate trade no other authority can pre- 
vail. For instance, in Illinois the foot-and-mouth disease 
prevailed for a time and the Federal Government imposed a 
quarantine to protect other States. As it from time to time 
raised the quarantine the stock in that territory was released 
and it should have been permitted to go anywhere; yet the 
States continued to discriminate against live stock shipped to 
those States from the territory where the quarantine had been 
raised. Now, I think no one will deny that when the Federal 
Government assumes jurisdiction over any matter relating to 
interstate commerce then the laws of the States must give 
way, and they have no right or authority to regulate it in 
any way. If any one question is made clear in the Constitution 
it is that the Federal Government shall have supreme and ex- 
clusive control over interstate commerce. It takes away from 
the States the right to levy imposts and gives it to the Federal 
Government. It gives to the Federal Government the exclusive 
right to regulate interstate commerce, intending thereby that 
interstate commerce between the States should be absolutely 
free, or at least giving the Federal Government the power to 
make it absolutely free if it sees fit to do so, and to prevent the 
several States from embarrassing commerce from one State to 
another: But the point I desire to make is this: I believe this 
bureau ought to see to it that where a quarantine has been 
raised in the territory in any State all of the States of the 
Union shall recognize that fact and give the people of that dis- 
trict the right to free trade between the States. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. REAVIS. I take it for granted that the gentleman is 
familiar with the ruling of the United States Supreme Court on 
both the coining of money and the fixing of the standards of 
weights and measures wherein the court determined in each 
case that the States had the right to coin money or the right 
to fix the standards of weights and measures: until the Govern- 
ment, acting under its constitutional authority, assumed juris- 
diction, and upon the Government acting the jurisdiction so 
assuined became exelusive. 

Mr. STERLING. I think that is exactly correct. As an- 
other illustration of that principle, prior to the adoption by 

of the employers’ liability law, the law as to personal 
injuries in the States controlled, whether those injuries occurred 
in interstate commerce or intrastate commerce, but when Con- 
gress passed that law the laws of all the States relating to that 
subject, so far as they affected injuries that oceurred in inter- 
state commerce, had to give way and the Federal statute be- 
came the law of the land. There ought to be but one quarantine 
law in this country affecting interstate shipments, and that law 
should be in the Federal statutes. not the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement I 
made awhile ago that all of these questions will be debated 
further when we reach the item, I ask unanimous consent that 
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ul! debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
(Se 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should like to have a little 
time on this question of quarantine. 

Mr. LEVER. How much, five minutes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should like to have two minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will say close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Kine] desires to offer an amendment, and I will make it 
17 minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 17 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
n pause.] The Chair hears none. The getleman from Indiana is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention 
of the chairman, I would like to make an inquiry in reference 
to these words: 

And to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to colleet—— 

Mr. LEVER. Where is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. CULLOP. Line 2, page 12: 

And to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and dis- 
seminate mformation concerning live stock, dairy, and other animal 
products. 

I assume that also refers to the treatment under the clause 
just preceding that. Now I would like to ask the chairman if in 
the treatment of hog cholera the chief has gathered his statistics 
as the result of the treatment and made them public? 

Mr. LEVER. He has gathered the statisties and they have 
been printed in the committee hearing. 

Mr. CULLOP. But they have not been made available in 
any document out of the office for circulation? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague Mr. 
Resry, who has had charge of this matter. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will find the in- 
forination in the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and also partially treated in the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, I regard that as a most important mat- 
ter for circularizing the public with from my observation of 
the suecess that has attended one of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment who had charge of one of the plants or experimental 
stations, 

Mr. LEVER. I am very glad indeed to hear the gentleman 
testify to the good work. I think the chief will be in a posi- 
tion shortly to issue some publications, but I imagine he does 
not desire to do so until he has pretty thorough knowledge in 
regurd to it. 

Mr. CULLOP. I hope they will make it available as early 
as possible, as I regard it as an important matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] if he can tell the House whether there is 
a quarantine now existing against carcasses coming from 
foreign countries? 

Mr. LEVER. There is no quarantine that I know of against 
carcusses coming from other countries, but, as I understand it, 
carcasses are permitted to be imported into this country only 
from countries which have a national system of inspection 
which the officials of this country deem to be sufficient. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My attention has been called 
to one or two peculiar phases of the foot-and-mouth-disease law, 
which I will bring up at the proper time. They involve the 
matter of the destruction of cattle after they reach the abattoir, 
rather an interesting question in view of the fact that it has been 
held that the owners of such cattle can not participate in the 
distribution of funds as in the case of cattle taken on the farm. 
Under the law, however, we admit cattle free, cattle on the 
hoof coming in from foreign countries, although a quarantine 
has been established against such cattle, This, to a certain 
extent, protects the western cattle, although the quarantine 
against live stock does not seem to prevail as against the 
carcasses. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, the gentleman has just stated that 
we do have this inspection against the live stock. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me say to the gentleman that we also 
quarantine against cattle imported from tick-infested countries, 


Mr. LEVER. I will read: 


Under inspection and quarantine of imported animals are included 
inspections of animals from North American countries and countries 


other than North America, inspection and tes of animals in Great 
Britain intended for shipment to the United States, and supervision 
bysproducts. o o of hay, forage, hides, bair, wool, and other animal 
he purpose of such ins; on an uaran is to t 
importation: of animal A8 tats this 8 e 
7 Ss course, we have a Mexican-border inspection against cattle 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to take any 
political advantage of the situation, but it is rather fortunate, 
in view of the fact that we indulge in free trade in cattle as well 
us in meat, that the department should be in a position to estab- 
lish a quarantine against live stock coming into this country. 
That rather saves the political face of the administration. But 
I have not, as I say, intended to take advantage of that fact 
just now. It is a matter of very great importance to the con- 
sumer that the department, which is active in the matter of the 
quarantine against live stock, should be no less active in a 
quarantine against carcasses coming in from such a country as 
the Argentine Republic, where the foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

I have some information on this subject which is appropriate 
at this time, and I think the House ought to have it, particularly 
those of our colleagues who come from the interior of the United 
States and who are interested in live stock which comes to the 
eastern markets and enters into the export trade. This com- 
munication states: 

We bave been unable to secure from the department in N 
or any other source positive information on this subject, but it is 
generally understood and admitted that the foot-and-mouth disease is 
very prevalent in that country beer Argentine), and that while live 
stock is, under the tariff laws, admitted free of duty, the importation 
to the United States is prohibited under a quarantine embargo 8 
on account of the prevalency of foot-and-mouth disease, while the 
dressed meat from this same country is allowed free entry and during 
the past two years has been imported in large quantities. 

Now, our western cattle raisers ought to be alive to this situa- 
tion. It affects us in the cities, where we have to eat the meat. 
We ought to know whether it comes from cattle that may have 
died from the foot-and-mouth disease in a foreign country. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question, if he will be so kind. In the enforcement 
of the quarantine provision, the general carrying on of this rule 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry, does that bureau recognize 
tuberculine health certificates issued by the health authorities 
of a State? ö 
5 Mr. LEVER. I think they do consider such certificates satis- 
actory. 

Mr. McARTHUR. In connection with the point made by the 
gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. SrERTTNd]J, I will say that a num- 
ber of the Western States have adopted rules, through their live- 
stock sanitary boards, prohibiting the importation of dairy stock 
from certain States in the Middle West. This is done because 
it is well known that the law has not been well enforced there. 
People out in the far West that have been buying dairy stock 
from a good many sections of the Middle West and East have 
found that the tuberculin-test certificates which accompany 
these cattle were, in many instances, bogus and fraudulent. I do 
not wish to make any reflection upon any particular State in 
this mutter, because a lot of them come within the same classi- 
fication—— 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I know that in some States they require 
certificates before they will admit stock imported from a Stute 
veterinarian in that State. That produces a very great hard- 
ship on a person that is shipping from one State into another. 

Mr. McARTHUR. In the State into which the stock is being 
shipped? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. They would be relieved very much, 
it seems to me, if the Federal Government had charge of that 
whole thing. And when a Federal Government veterinarian 
issued a certificate to the man who was shipping the stock, that 
ought to be good anywhere, so that he could send the stock any- 
where in the United States. 

Mr. McARTHUR.. I quite agree with the gentleman on that 
point. I believe this entire matter ought to be handled by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry rather than by the State veterin- 
arians in the various States, because in a great many States 
the work of investigating for tuberculosis is carried on by 
deputy veterinarians, many of whom are incompetent. 

If this whole thing could be transplanted to the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the Department of Agri- 
culture, I do not think you would find any of those Western 
States rising up and putting a quarantine against stock im- 
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ported from any other State. What we want to see in my part 
of the country is the putting of this whole question under the 
Federal Government, so that the matter will not be hampered 
by the State veterinary surgeons or deputies in any State 
whatever. ` 

Mr. LEVER. Of course, the gentleman understands that the 
bureau is acting under an act of Congress that was passed many 
years ngo? 

Mr. McARTHUR. I understand that, and I am in hearty 
sympathy with the work of the bureau. I do not think the 
appropriations for the bureau are sufficient, so as to carry on 
this work as it ought to be carried on. I am sorry that the 
appropriations are not larger. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kine] desire to be recognized? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not desire to offer an amendment at 
this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For tion and quarantine work, including all necessary ex- 
penses for the eradication of scabies in sheep and cattle, the inspec- 
tion of southern cattle, the supervision of the transportation of live 
stock and the inspection of vessels, the execution of the 28-hour law, 
the inspection and quarantine of imported animals, including the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of quarantine stations and the alteration 
of buildings thereon; the inspection work relative to the existence of 
282. pons diseases, and the tuberculin and mallein testing of animals, 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee, I would like to make of him 
an inquiry with reference to the experiments in treating the 
foot-and-mouth disease, Has the department been able to find 
out some remedy by which it could handle this disease suc- 
cessfully? 

Mr. LEVER. Our Department of Agriculture has always taken 
the position that it could not afford to undertake to find a 
remedy for the foot-and-mouth disease. It has contended that 
the disease was so entirely contagious that to undertake to study 
it through the observation of animals affected would result in 
its dissemination, and therefore they have not, upon their own 
motion, attempted any such effort as that. 

The department has had the results of the experience of the 
German Government, which has made a very extensive study 
of this disease, and which maintains a station on some island 
far removed from the mainland, on the sea somewhere. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the chairman if there has 
been a return of the disease in this country during the winter 
just passed? 

Mr. LEVER. The quarantine against the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was not lifted until within the last three weeks, when 
Christian County, III., was finally released from quarantine, 
and the disease in this country has disappeared. 

Mr. CULLOP. Does the Government pretend to treat this 
disease in any way, or does it simply try to confine it in the terri- 
tory where it appears? 

Mr. LEVER. The Government policy is to quarantine and 
eradicate the disease by killing and burning or burying infected 
animals. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is the only way it handles it or under- 
takes to treat it? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that the foot- 
and-mouth disease has been abroad in this country for the last 
25 years? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not so understand. There have been 
about six outbreaks of the foot-and-mouth disease in this coun- 
try, the first occurring back in the seventies. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it not a fact that this is the same kind of 
foot-and-mouth disease that affects sheep? 

Mr. LEVER. The foot-and-mouth disease does attack sheep. 

Mr. CULLOP. And hogs. ` 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the western farmer and sheep 
raiser treat the foot-and-mouth disease successfully, and has he 
not done it right along in the last 25 years? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know that that is true, but if it is it 
has not reached the knowledge of the experts of the bureau, or 
the department does not follow that treatment. 

Mr. BOOHER. That is the trouble. As I understand it, the 
foot-and-mouth disease among sheep is treated by the sheep 
owner gathering his flock up and putting all those free from the 
disease out on a range by themselves, and those in which he 


discovers any symptoms of the disease he puts in a separate 
flock and treats them for two or three weeks and cures them, 
absolutely. They do not slaughter the sheep. They do not go 
out and indiscriminately kill a man’s flock of sheep, but they 
cure it: It seems to me it would pay the experts in foot-and- 
mouth disease bureau in the Department of Agriculture to try 
the remedy that is used by the sheepmen of the West. If they 
have not heard of it, it is time they did hear of it and put their 
knowledge of it into effect. 

Mr, CULLOP. From the qualified success they have had in 
Indiana I am satisfied that they ought to avail of the knowl- 
edge and experience of the sheep raisers to whom the gentleman 
from Missouri refers. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that while I do not 
know the condition in the Western States with reference to the 
prevalence or the existence of the foot-and-mouth disease in 
sheep, I think it likely that the disease to which the gentleman 
refers is not in fact the true foot-and-mouth disease. I recall 
a disease called “ stomatitis,” which is closely akin to the foot- 
and-mouth disease; so much so, that it takes the most highly 
trained expert to tell the difference between the two. 

Mr. BOOHER. Let me say to the chairman of the committee 
that some years ago I happened to be at the Department of 
Agriculture, and I was shown there some samples of the foot- 
and-mouth disease in sheep. The head of the burean said to 
me that it was a disease easily cured. During this past summer 
I had the pleasure of talking with one of the largest sheep 
owners in this country who had had the foot-and-mouth disease 
among his sheep, and he told me it would be nonsensical to 
slaughter these animals indiscriminately; that with a certain 
kind of wash that he used it was easy to cure. 

Mr. LEVER. Of course the gentleman knows that the foot- 
and-mouth disease can be cured, but the effect of the disease, 
if it became generally spread over this country, upon the live- 
stock industry would result in such tremendous loss that the 
officials of the department feel it is better to spend money out 
of the Treasury and kill a few hundred cattle and bury them 
and get rid of the disease in that way than to take the risk of 
the loss that would come to the beef and cattle and sheep and 
hog industry if the disease should become general throughout 
the country. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? z 

Mr. BOOHER. No; I do not yield to anybody just yet. 

oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BOOHER. The foot-and-mouth disease is no more de- 
structive than hog cholera. Is not that the most contagious 
disease amongst animals? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘The gentleman knows I am not an expert on 
that subject; and if the gentleman says it is, I will take his 
statement for it. 

Mr. BOOHER. I understand, but I am trying to get in- 
formation. Does the gentleman know of any instance in which 
the Agricultural Department has gone out and indiscriminately 
slaughtered all the hogs in the community? 

Mr. LEVER. No. Let me again say that this whole item 
of the foot-and-mouth disease is carried on the last page of the 
bill, and I am very anxious that the discussion of it should 
center around that item. I will say very frankly to my friend 
that I have collected a great deal of information on that item, 
which I have not here with me. It is in my office, and if gen- 
tlemen of the committee will wait until we reach that item we 
can have a more intelligent discussion of it; and I promise a 
full opportunity for all to be heard, and we will gain time by it. 

Mr. BOOHER. I will withdraw the request for additional 
time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the last 
word. In view of the statement I made a little while ago of 
the importation of meat from the Argentine Republic, I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether there is any information be- 
fore the committee as to the effect of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease on the carcass, whether it carries into the meat and 
whether it is prejudicial to the health of those who eat it? 

Mr. LEVER. I probably have that information in my data on 
the foot-and-mouth disease, but I have not got it with me this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
formation on that? 

Mr. LEVER. I am inclined to think I have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me say for the information 
of the gentleman that in the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee some time ago, with reference to the importation 


The gentleman has some in- 
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of meat into the city of New York, it was stated by an expert, 
a lady who had a good deal of information on the subject, that 
there was a State inspection of imported meat, but we had very 
little information as to whether the meat was so diseased as to 
be prejudicial to the public health. 

Mr. LEVER. I will be glad to give the gentleman informa- 
tion on that at the proper time. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the meat that comes in 
free—I am not stating this for the purpose of starting a political 


discussion—if the meat derived from an animal in the Argen- |) 


tine Republie that has foot-and-mouth disease comes into our 
ports and. is sold to the people here, it has a very great advan- 
tage over western beef, that is subject to all sorts of American 
inspection. I hope the gentleman will inform us as to that. 

Mr. KING. With the permission of the distinguished chair- 
man, I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. I will be glad if the gentleman will do so. 

Mr. KING. Dr. Melvin takes the position that the foot-and- 
mouth germ does go into dressed beef, and he says there was a 
case where 900 cattle were shipped from Peoria, III., after the 
quarantine was put on, and went to the Union Stock Yards in 


Chicago, over 150 of which cattle were suffering from the foot- 


and-mouth disease, and that they went into the packing house of 
Philip Morris & Co., where they were slaughtered, and the meat 
was sent out through the country, probably some of it reaching 
Philadelphia, and, according to Dr. Melvin, the foot-and-mouth 
germ was transmitted in that dressed beef. Whether the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania got any of it I do not know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is an important state- 
ment. I commend it to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever], because I think we ought to have more information on it. 
There is a quarantine against cattle on the hoof coming into the 
United States, but, apparently, there is no quarantine against the 
careass coming into the United States after the animal is slaugh- 
tered. 

Mr. LEVER. I shall be glad to give the gentleman the infor- 
mation when we reach that item. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Froop having taken 
the Chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and signed bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

On April 11, 1916: 

H. R. 8466. An act to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster 
at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the payment of cash and 
funds stolen from the post office; 

H. R. 18769. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sup- 
ply tents for temporary use of the sufferers from the recent con- 
flazration in Paris, Tex., and. for other purposes: 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, René W. Pintó y Wentworth, a citizen 
of Cuba; 

S. 585. An aet conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisse- 
ton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United 
States ; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of New Jersey; 

S. 3391. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, 
or California,” approved March 4, 1914; 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River from the borough 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe Township, 
Snyder County, Pa.; 

S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns to construct a bridge across the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of 
Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough of West 
Milton, Union County, Pa.; 

S. 4190. An act authorizing the Yankton County Bridge Co., a 
corporation, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges and 
approaches thereto acress the Missouri River at a point be- 
tween Yankton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr.; and 

S. 4671. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
Jand entries in Riverside County, Cal. 

April 12, 1916: 

S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead. 


‘by the United States, except a 


April 13, 1916: 

S. 5016. An act to authorize the reconstruction of an exist- 
ing bridge across the Wabash River, at Silverwood, in the 
State of Indiana. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all 2 e for the eradication of southern cattle 
ticks, $632,400, of which sum $50,000 may be used for live-stock 
demonstration work, in 


cooperation with the States Relations Service, 
in areas freed of ticks, and of this amount no part shal! be used in the 
purchase of animals for b purposes: Provided, however, That no 
part of this appropriation shall used in the purchase of materials for 
or in the construction of eta vats upon land not owned: solel 
fa or expositions where the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes exhibits or demonstrations; nor shall any 
part of this appropriation be used in the purchase of materials or 
mixtures for use in dipping vats except in experimental or demonstra- 
tion work carried on by the officials or agents of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry: And provided further, That of the total amount appro- 
priated by this paragraph $75,006 shall be immediately available. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order against 


the paragraph. A 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. CARTER Grass, 
of Virginia, at the Jefferson banquet held in this city last night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. 
Carter Grass at the Willard Hotel last night. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, who is going to ask 
to have the other speeches printed? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN, I take it that either in this body or the Senate 
some one will ask to have the President’s speech printed, in 
which he called the Republican Party provincial. It would be a 
good deal of a joke to make a request in this House to print a 
speech of the President in which he said that the Republicans 
were provincial. I shall not object.to this request. 

Mr. KELLEY. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee what has become of the recent 
speeches of the President that were going to be printed as a 
document? 

18 MANN. They have been printed. They have just come 
out. 
Mr. FOSTER. They were printed as a document some time ago. 

Mr. MANN. No; very recently. 

Mr. FOSTER. A couple of weeks ago, at least. 

Mr. MANN. I got them on my table two or three days ago, 
and I get these things as soon as they are printed. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is there is to be any objection, I will with- 
draw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. * 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] has 
reserved a point of order against the paragraph from lines 8 to 
19, inelusive. If the gentlenian will permit me to anticipate 
him, I suspect that his point of order goes to the last two lines.“ 

Mr. MANN. In reference to the deficiency appropriation? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. I am going to move to strike out that 
proviso. When the committee put it in the bill it was thought 
that the bill might become a law very much sooner than new 
appears likely. I think the proviso is not necessary now, be- 
cause the probabilities are that this bill will not become a law 


before the last of May or the first of June, and, if the gentleman 


will permit me, I will move to strike out those lines, 

Mr. MANN. And reduce the amount? 

Mr. LEVER. No; not reduce the amount, because they cnn 
very well use the money, anyhow. 

Mr. MANN. I should think if they put in $75,000 for this 
year, which they are not going to use, they ought to be willing te 
take the ordinary increase for next year. I have no objection 
to making such appropriations as this division ean property 
use, because they are doing exceedingly good work. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman that the proviso 
was not in the original estimates of the department sent to the 
committee. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. LEVER. But the Secretary later called attention in a 
letter to the desirability of having this $75,000 available for use 
in preparation for the wise expenditure of the appropriation 
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provided for in the item, and the committee, acting upon that 
request, gave that amount, 

Mr. MANN, I am calling this to the attention of the House 
partly for the purpose of informing the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary ought to know that the proper way to get a deficiency 
appropriation is by making an estimate which goes to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

We have already passed three deficiency appropriation bills. 
They might have had this item in one of those, had the money, 
und had it partly spent by this time, if they knew enough to 
follow the regular procedure, It is in the hope that they will 
learn that I am making these few remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEVER. I am glad that the gentleman is doing it, be- 
cause I think it will unload my bill in the future. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out, on page 13, line 17, after the colon, 
the following: = 

And provided further, That of the total amount appropriated by this 
paragraph $75, shall be immediately available, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, line 17, after the word “industry,” strike out the rest of 
the paragraph, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
I want to say that I am in thorough sympathy, as is the gentle- 
man from Illinois, with the work that they are doing; but I 
want to ask, Has the chairman of the committee any idea or 
estimate of when this work will be completed? 

Mr. LEVER. I am glad the gentleman from Indiana has 
asked the question. We provide in the appropriation for the 
eradication of the cattle tick an increase of $194,000 in round 
numbers. The amount provided is $632,400, of which $50,000 
is to be used for another purpose. The States cooperate with 
the Federal Government in this work and have appropriated 
during the past year about $950,000, and it is the estimate of 
the department that with this appropriation and with the States 
continuing to cooperate, as they are doing now, this work ought 
to be completed in six or seven years. 

Mr. COX. I wish the gentleman would explain how the 
$50,000 item is expended. _ 

Mr. LEVER. I shall be glad to do that. -When an area is 
cleared of tick, it is the hope and purpose of the depariment to 
go in with special men and stimulate the live-stock industry. I 
think I can best illustrate the method and character of this 
work by reading a telegram as to what is being done in South 
Carolina, in counties which have been freed of the cattle tick, 
Within the last two or three weeks we have begun to establish 
central creameries for the manufacture of butter. Men go out 
and collect the cream from the farms and bring it to the cream- 
ery, and the individual is credited with a certain amount. We 
have established four such creameries in South Carolina. They 
have made a wonderful progress and are doing a great work. 
The action of the Department of Agriculture is to supervise 
it in cooperation with the States Relations Service. Here is a 
telegram which I received from Dr, Long: 

. CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., April 3, 1916. 
Non, A. F. Lever, Washington, D. C.. 

Four creameries organized in South Carolina within last 12 months— 
one at Rockhill, Spartanburg, Darlington, Clemson College. Clemson 
College creamery is now receiving cream from 900 cows; 555 paid out 
in last year to farmers over $40,000. Darlington creamery, just started 
three months ago, receiving cream from 550 cows; has paid out in 
last two months $5,000 to farmers for cream, The four creameries wili 
pay out $250,000 to the farmers within the next 12 months. All butter 
manufactured under the State brand, known as the Palmetto State, and 
marketed through one agency, who has agreed to give 1 cent per pound 
over the market for output of all creameries. He gives bond to protect 


the payments for butter. Haven't exact figures on the Spartanburg 
and Rockhill creameries, Patrons at Clemson creamery, 246; Darling- 


ton, 130, 
W. W. Lone. 


Now, that is one type of work they are doing in the tick-freed 
area. Another type of work is this: In the last year we have 
been feeding cattle in certain counties in the State under the 
direction of men stationed there. We have established three or 
four stock sale yards. We had a sale a few days ago at Rock- 
hill. These cattle are fed under the direction of the department, 
and people take their stock there and buyers come from other 
States to purchase the cattle. Probably there will be 500 or 
1,000 steers marketed on a sales day. It is the first time in the 
history of this country that the seller of the article and the 
buyer of the article, in this case cattle, are brought together 
before the cattle are moved from possession of the individual 
who owns them, They are going to undertake to establish some 
cheese factories in the mountain districts of South Carolina and 
North Carolina, in the tick-freed area. The statement before 
the committee is that they have established two or three in 
North Carolina, and they have done remarkably well. 


They have one at Cove Creek, up in North Carolina, and the 
report is that the milk would not have brought the farmers 
more than $300 without the factory, but that they have received 
for the cheese more than $1,500, and that a large part was 
clear gain. That is in the mountain country, where the farmers 
ean not get their products to market on aceount of the bad 
roads. They have gone there and established a few demon- 
stration cheese factories, and the testimony before the com- 
mittee is to the effect that the work in the mountain sections 
has been an inspiration. 

Mr. COX. It looks to me as if they were doing a good work. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina how establishing a creamery affects the reduction of 
the cattle tick. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has not read the paragraph. 

Mr. DILLON. I understood that that was the question of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. This relates to the country after the tick has 
gone. 

Mr. LEVER. Fifty thousand dollars of this appropriation 
is to be used in the character of work that I have described, 
and the balance is for the eradication of the tick. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman tell the committee what is 
being done in the elimination of the cattle tick. The item has 
been in the bill a great many years, and I would like to know 
when it is to be completed. 

Mr. LEVER. I answered that question a few moments ago. 
Since the work has been begun an area containing more than 
4,000,000 cattle has been relieved from quarantine. The total 
area still under quarantine is 453,761 square miles, 274,780 
square miles having been freed of ticks and released. During 
the past year 49,639 square miles were freed and released. So 
that since the work began we have freed about 80 per cent of 
the area, leaving about 60 per cent yet to be completed. 

Mr. DILLON, When this work was first commenced there 
Was a quarantine that took in the entire section? 

Mr. LEVER. There is still such a quarantine except where 
it has been lifted by this work. 

Mr. DILLON. And through the process of work you have 
eliminated portions of the section? 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. The gencleman understands, of 
course, that the existence of a quarantine against these cattle 
reduces the market value of the cattle anywhere from $3 to 
$6 a head on each steer sold? 

Mr. COX. That is, it will lower their price? A 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that confined to the Southern States? 

Mr. LEVER. This applies to the Southern States entirely. 
The tick can not live in the Northern States. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to ask the gentleman what is mennt 
by this States “relation service”? Does the State put up a like 
umount with the Government in this work? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman understands that we have a 
bureau in the department known as the States relation service, 
which does demonstration work, which is contributed to both by 
the Federal and the State Governments. The work under this 
$50,000 appropriation is done in cooperation with that service. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the State put up a like amount—$50,000? 

Mr. LEVER. The States will put up next year more money 
for this entire work than the Federal Government will appro- 
priate. 

Mr. BOOHER. Individuals build a creamery, and then the 
Government goes down there and spends $50,000 in the creamery 
and cheese-making establishments in order to make a profitable 
business out of it for the owners of the concern? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BOOHER, Does the department get any part of the 
profits? 


Mr. LEVER. Of course not; and they ought not to have any 
part of them. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does the gentleman think they ought to go 
down there and do the work and spend $50,000 for the benefit 
of individuals or corporations? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman knows that we are spending 
in this bill millions and millions of dollars for doing just this 
sort of thing, namely, to teach the people, and that is what 
this item is for. The Government, of course, does not establish 
a creamery, it does not furnish the horse and wagon, it does not 
furnish the milk cans and the like of that. All it does is to go 
into a community and organize the farmers to do this work 
themselves. 
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Mr. BOOHER. They have dairy building companies, cheese 
building companies, all over the country that do that. They 
go out and construct a building and instruct the farmers how 
to sell their milk and how to make cheese and butter. 

Mr. LEVER. That is probably true, but there might be a 
situation in the gentleman’s State like this: Somebody might 
discover that you could grow cotton of certain kind in the gen- 
tlemau's district. 

Mr. BOOHER. They do raise a good deal of cotton in the 
lower part of Missouri, 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; but it might be found that they could 
grow a certain kind in the gentleman’s district, but that it 
would take a good deal of teaching and encouraging to get the 
people to go into the cotton-raising business, and that is the 
situation in reference to this work. 

Mr. BOOHER. In other words, it is to encourage the people 
to sell their cream and milk for cheese and butter? 

Mr. LEVER. That is right. It is teaching the better 
method to the farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 7, strike out the word “for” and the words “ breeding 
purposes“ in line 8. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering 
this amendment is that in a similar provision made in this billa 
year or two ago—— 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I am willing to accept that amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I wish to say only a word about it, if 
the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The provision contained those words, 
and the officials in the department, while obeying the letter of 
the Jaw, abused the spirit of it. They went out and bought 
animals for every purpose in the world except for breeding 
purposes, 

I have not been in favor of this provision relating to the 
$50,000. I can understand very well how the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BooHEer] should ask the questions he has, and I 
appreciate the fact that he was not satisfied with the answers 
given by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 
All the work that is contemplated, all the work that is to be 
done, all that has been done with this kind of appropriation, 
is the simplest, commonest kind of work that can be done by any- 
body without any instruction or assistance whatever, and if any 
assistance were needed it is ready at hand in those very com- 
munities and in that very part of the country, from the county 
agents employed there in almost every county, to pay whom the 
Federal Government has expended millions of dollars and for 
their payment in the future appropriations have been provided 
carrying millions of dollars. In my humble judgment there is 
no need whatever for the employment of these men. It seems to 
me absolutely ridiculous to send one man into a county to assist 
farmers in the ordinary farm work, which should be the prepa- 
ration of their soil, the selection of their seed, the cultivation of 
their crops, the harvesting of the crops, and so on, and it is 
ridiculous to send a man into that county to teach a man how 
to buy a bull or how to breed and get young stock or how 
to feed his cows—things that an ordinary farmer ought to 
know. 

If he does not know it, there is the county agent, paid out of 
Federal money, who can tell him, and if the agent is not compe- 
tent to give this simple information he ought to be discharged. 
This is just a sample, Mr. Chairman, of the manner in which 
the Federal money is spent_for this, that, and the other par- 
ticular work, doing things for the farmers that they ought to do 
and are abundantly able to do for themselves. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa, Would the gentleman do away with all 
of this demonstration work? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. No; I think that much of this demon- 
stration work is very valuable, indeed; but when Federal money 
has been provided for the employment of an expert agent to go 
into the county he ought to know enough to tell the farmers 
there how to feed a bunch of cattle. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then, what is it the gentleman would 
dispense with? I did not quite understand. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I would continue—of course we must 


continue—the appropriation under the Lever Act, a law prepared 


by and the passage of which was secured by the very able gen- 
tleman, the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, a law 
which when it matures will provide $4,580,000 a year, und ail 
but $480,000 of that must be duplicated by the States before 
the States can receive a dollar from the Federal Treasury, or 
nearly if not quite $9,000,000 annually. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. May I proceed for five minutes more in 
order to answer questions? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have five minutes on this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
submitted an amended unanimous-consent proposition; that is, 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto end in 
10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. I understood the gentleman to say a moment ago 
that part of this $50,000 had been expended to buy all kinds of 
animals, except for breeding purposes. Now, hew has it heen 
expended in the way of buying animals? What has been pur- 
chased with it? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. I said money similarly appropriated. I 
do not know how the money has been spent in the matter of 
buying animals in this tick-eradication area, but there was a 
similar appropriation made to assist the farmers in the State of 
Louisiana, where the sugar-cane industry was ruined by the Un- 
derwood tariff law, and a large amount of money was appropriated 
to send agents down there to teach the farmers something about 
farming, and the provision was put in the bill that no part of the 
money should be used for buying animals for breeding purposes, 
but they used a lot of that money for buying animals for other 
purposes, They did not violate the law; none of it was used to 
buy animals for breeding purposes, but such use was in violation 
of the spirit of the law. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know whether or not any part 
of this fund has been so expended? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not know, but I know it has been 
in the hands of the people who violated the spirit of the other 
law, and my amendment was offered for the purpose 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman’s purpose is to prevent the 
absolute purchase of any animals? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Let the agents, if they must, go down 
there. If we must send one man to teach them how to put in 
oats and another how to put in wheat and another how to take 
cream to a creamery and another how to breed animals, and so 
on, let us provide the money and send the men down there for 
all those things. That is ridiculous enough, but it seems to me 
we ought to stop at buying animals for them to raise and ex- 
periment on. If I could have my way, I would strike out all of 
that; but I have told this story before and the House would not 
strike it out. I made my effort in the committee, and the com- 
mittee refused to strike it out, and I am simply telling my 
story again and calling attention to a few words I think may 
possibly lead to misuse of money if they remain. I hope the 
amendment I have offered will be adopted. 

Mr. KING and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore}. N 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I shall prob- 
ably vote for this item, because it has been carefully thought 
out by the committee; but the remarks made by my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. MeLauentux] induce me to make this 
comment upon the item: It seems to be in the nature of those 
discussed the other day during the consideration of the river 
and harbor bill, which were denominated by some of our brethren’ 
of the House as of the “pork-barrel” variety. Here we have 
an item which proposes to dedicate to the farmer for the eradi- 
cation of the cattle tick $632,400 at one fell swoop, n very large 
and imposing sum of money, for improving the health and com- 
fort of the cattle of the land. 

Now we ought to do all we can to make the cattle more com- 
fortable than they are. We ought to do a little more than we 
do, perhaps, toward the employment of experts and extra clerks 
and traveling agents of the Government to find out and record 
just where the tick strikes the cow, and just why it is that the 
cow kicks. All this we ought to know, and we ought to know it 
and understand it to a scientific nicety, even if it does cost 
$632,400. 
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Mr. McARTHUR. Does not the gentleman know that the 
cattle tick is a very serious disease and has caused widespread 
loss in many sections of the country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I assume that. And so is the 
mosquito a very great annoyance to the human animal, but we 
have never been able to get a dollar in this bill for the eradica- 
tion of the mosquito. It prevails to just as alarming an extent 
as does the cattle tick, and its influence is far more widespread 
both as to cattle and to human beings. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan, who raised this interesting question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman has forgotten that one 
of the reasons given by the engineers for the improvement of 
the Cold Spring Inlet in New Jersey was that the mosquitoes 
would be eradicated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be, and still 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And if that was put in the river and 
harbor bill for killing the mosquitoes, there ought to be no 
kick on this. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that whereas we spent $50,000,000 for im- 
proying the rivers and harbors and removing the mosquitoes of 
Michigan, we have not spent anything for the eradication of 
the mosquito along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much time have I re- 
maining, Mr. Chairman? I have something important to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is complain- 
ing about $632,000 for the eradication of the cattle tick. Does 
the gentleman remember that is only about one-fourth of the 
gold that this House has provided for gargling the mouth of 
the Delaware creek in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Bread cast upon the waters 
will return manyfold, and every dollar 

Mr. SLOAN, I do not think there will be any room in the 
Delaware River after you get all that appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One dollar spent on the Dela- 
ware River means $20 returned in revenue. But, gentlemen, 
while you spend $632,400 for the elimination of the cattle tick 
that is so annoying to the herd, let me call to the attention of 
the House the fact that that abominable rivers and harbors bill 
that was so cut up and caricatured the other day, to save some 
money for the cattle tick and other things, appropriated for 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island—all of New England—about one-half for all their 
rivers and harbors, that we are now appropriating for the eradi- 
cation of the cattle tick. It is a most interesting commentary 
upon the wise deliberation and the fair and discriminating 
judgment of this House, that when it comes to the importance 
of the rivers and harbors of New England, carrying 50,000,000 
tons of commerce, we can give them a total of $385,000 only; 
but when we take up the important subject of the eradication 
of the southern cattle tick we find it easy to appropriate 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no more time. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I notice you have not. What you said 
about New Hampshire is not so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. New Hampshire is a part of 
New England, but New Hampshire did not receive considera- 
tion in the rivers and harbors bill; that is right. 

Mr. KING. I would like to make an inquiry of the chairman 
of the committee. Of course, I know nothing about the subject 
of the cattle tick, but I do know a little about the question of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. I saw that in the city of Chicago 
during the epidemic the packers maintained two alleys there, 
one know as “free alley” and one as “ quarantine alley,” and 
every animal that came from a restricted area, even though 
there was no disease covering the whole area, and even though 
that animal was just as good as one coming across the line, the 
packers put it in quarantine alley and bid it in for 20 per cent 
less than animals coming from another county. 

Mr. LEVER. At six or ten dollars a head. 

Mr. KING. At six to ten dollars a head. Does the gentleman 
know whether a cattle-tick area, or alley, is maintained by the 
packers in the city of Chicago or not? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know that to be a fact. I do know 
this to be a fact, however, that every animal coming from a tick- 
infested area is set off in pens labeled “quarantine.” 

Mr. KING. And if an animal has only been infected with 


cattle tick a little while and happens to get into quarantine, is 


he worth less for meat purposes and hides, and does he not get 
into the same refrigerator, and is he not sold to a consumer for 
the same price as a well animal? 

Mr. LEVER. It may be true, but it actually costs, in the 
8 out of that system you have in Chicago, $6 to $10 a 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee is voting 
under a misapprehension. I am perfectly willing for the amend- 
ment to be adopted, to strike out the words “for breeding 
pu * 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has already acted upon it, 
and that action will stand, unless the gentleman wants to ask 
unanimous consent to return to it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have made my re- 
marks; I think it ought to be stricken out; but if the House 
thinks otherwise, let it go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all necessary e ses for investigations and experiments in 
dairy industry, cooperative investigations of the dairy industry in the 
various States, inspection of renovated-butter factories and markets, 
$272,470. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. POU. I make this motion, Mr. Chairman, for the pur- 
pose of asking unanimous consent to. have published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record an interview with the Secretary of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels, published in the New York World of 
Sunday, March 26. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing an interview with the Secretary of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels, published in the New York World. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do this, Mr. Chairman, for the pur- 
pose of asking the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
a question with reference to this paragraph that he was speak- 
ing of a short time ago, concerning experiments with creameries. 
Is that to be done with the money appropriated under the 
previous paragraph or under the money appropriated by this 
paragraph? ; 

Mr. LEVER. The work I spoke of a moment ago would be 
done with the money appropriated under the previous para- 
graph. The work under the item that the gentleman is now 
referring to would be pursued where the tick is not prevalent, 
anywhere in the United States, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the money appropriated by this previous paragraph is used in 
establishing and promoting dairies? 

Mr. LEVER. No. I meant to say what I did say a moment 
ago, if the gentleman was listening, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, I will say to the gentleman that I was 
listening. The gentleman was talking about the establishment 
of dairies and creameries. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that I was saying 
that only as an illustration of the character of the work being 
done under the item above in the encouragement and promo- 
tion of live-stock growing in those areas from which the tick 
had been eradicated. They do other work. They encourage 
the growing of hogs and of horses and of other kinds of live 
stock. I used that creamery work as a pat illustration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand the gentleman now. But 
in the connection in which he used it before I misunderstood 
him. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, I want to go a little further in 
reference to this paragraph. Under this paragraph, are investi- 
gations carried on like those with reference to dairying and 
creameries, referred to a short time ago? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know as to dairying, except as I 
have seen notices of it in the newspapers; but the work under 
this item is to encourage the dairy industry in the United States 
and to promote it as much as possible; and in connection with 
their work, of course, they study the conditions of the cream- 
erles and the dairies throughout the country. Now, whether or 
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not this report to which the gentleman refers was made under 
this particular item, I confess I am unable to say. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My question was asked simply with a 
view to a further inquiry, and that was whether the gentle- 
man could inform me as to how extensive this investigation 
was. This report, as the gentleman will remember, made a 
very serious attack against conditions prevailing in our 
creameries. 

Mr. LEVER. I recall it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Alleging that the conditions were 
very insanitary, and that the manner of carrying on the 
dairies was very insanitary, and that the milk that was con- 
veyed to the creameries was in such a condition that it was 
likely to spread disease. 

Mr. LEVER. As I recall, the newspaper statements referred 
to were made six or eight years ago? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I am not able to state accurately. 

Mr. LEVER. It is safe to say, without refreshing my 
memory on it, that there has not been made in recent years 
any very comprehensive investigation of the dairy industry of 
this country with a view to getting the facts which are alleged 
in this report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then the gentleman will agree with 
me that that report does not fairly represent the conditions 
prevailing in the various creameries, as a rule, at the present 
time? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not familiar with that report, but I do 
not hesitate to say this, that I do not believe that any report 
emanating from any bureau of the Government should attack 
a great industry unless that department has been especially 
authorized to make a specific investigation with a view cf devel- 
oping a certain line of facts. Now, I imagine that the report 
to which the gentleman refers was made incidentally to some- 
thing else and not as the main purpose of the investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes further. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I quite agree with the gentleman. I 
objected seriously to this report, because I thought it did not 
reflect the true conditions, 

Mr. LEVER. May I say also to the gentleman that if we 
fire to have an investigation of the dairy industry—and I do 
not know whether we ought to have one or not, because I have 
not looked into it—I feel that we should select from the great- 
est experts on the subject in this country men who will be 
especially charged with making an investigation. I do not be- 
lieve that an investigation of that tremendous scope and impor- 
tance to an industry ought to be carried on by any single bureau 
of this Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman there also. 
And T will say in that connection that I have received a number 
of petitions based on this report asking that a comprehensive 
investigation be made of the dairying and creamery industries. 
I come from a district which has a large number of cooperative 
creameries in it. I know that the report which I have referred 
to does not fairly represent the conditions that prevail with 
reference to those creameries, and such a report is very injurious 
to a very important industry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the gentleinan any information as to whether 
or not that report was made in the interest of the packing in- 
dustry or the slaughtering industry? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know that it was, but I have a 
strong suspicion. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman is easily buncoed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will refer to 
the hearing the other day before the Committee on Rules he will 
find that the attorney that appeared before that committee let 
the cat out of the bag and showed clearly that the investigation 
was made at the instigation of the packing industry of the 
country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is about what I anticipated would 
be discovered. The packing interests are connected very closely 
with the great central creameries that collect their cream from a 
long distance; and that, as I believe, is mainly responsible for 
the bad condition of any butter or cream that gets to market, 
because it is carried so far, without any sanitary precautions, 
that it naturally becomes fermented or injured in hot weather. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And, let me say to the gentleman, if he will 
refer to the hearings before the committee he will also find that 


the cottonseed industry of the South is owned and controlled by 
large interests, such as the packing houses, and if he will in- 
vestigate a little further he will find that cottonseed oil enters 
into the production of oleomargarine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask that the gentleman may have one 
minute more in order that he may finish his statement, which is 
very interesting and informing. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the time of the 
gentleman will be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘The gentleman will also find on inyestigation 
that, according to the statement made, I believe by Mr. Brund, 
or some one who appeared before the committee, the cotton seed 
kills hogs and that cottonseed oil enters into the production of 
oleomargarine, Cotton seed kills cattle also if fed in overdoses. 

And here we are confronted with the proposition to strike 
down the very industry that has made this country what it is 
in order to save a few pounds of cotton seed to the South, in the 
interest of concerns which, if the statement made before the 
committee is true, are owned and controlled by the packing 
houses, and this is for the purpose of saving the cottonseed in- 
dustry, to make it possible to feed the cottonseed oil to the 
babies and the people of this country—that which kills hogs and 
cattle. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am greatly obliged to my friend for 
his statement. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I should like to get unanimous 
consent to limit the debate on this paragraph. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEV. I would like a little time myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I would like 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes, 10 minutes to go to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stoan], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Herc], and 5 minutes to be divided between the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, the time to be divided as he 
has indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I should like to ask the gentleman one 
question, not to be taken out of the time. Will the gentleman 
state the amount of the financial loss to this country by reason 
of the cattle tick during the year 1915? 

Mr. LEVER. It is variously estimated at an amount ranging 
from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Is it not also true that the cattle tick is 
in the nature of a grubworm that works under the hide? 

Mr. LEVER. No; that is not a fact. The cattle tick is more 
in the nature of an ordinary tick, except that it carries infec- 
tion—carries the Texas fever. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, I had intended to discuss this 
question at a later date, but the discussion having been pre- 
cipitated as it has and having gone thus far, I desire to say that 
in the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1912 a broad 
and sweeping charge was made against the dairy and creamery 
interests of this country. In my opinion the charges made were 
not warranted by the facts then existing or the scope of the in- 
vestigation. The report assailed the product of the dairies 
and creameries of this country on the basis of a lack of cleanli- 
ness, sanitation, and wholesomeness. 

Little attention was paid to that charge until quite recently, 
when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linraicuar] presented 
to this House a resolution asking for the appointment of five 
Members of this body to investigate the conditions of our 
dairies and creameries. Copies of this resolution were sent 
broadeast throughout the United States to health officers, 
women's clubs, and various other organizations. In this resolu- 
tion were subtle statements that would seem to indicate that 
our dairies and creameries are not sanitary and that their prod- 
nets are not wholesome. On April 11, 1916, a hearing was had 
on that resolution before the Rules Committee of this House. 
I challenge the attention of Members to the evidence there pre- 
sented. I trust it will soon be published. 

I do not care at this time to say anything about the contro- 
yersial features already sprung in this debate as to other in- 
dustries interested in assailing the dairy interests. The ques- 
tion is not whether there is a quarrel between the oleo interests, 
the packing interests, or whatever they may be, and the dairy 
interests of this country. As citizens of this country and Rep- 
resentatives from the dairy States such as my own, we are in- 
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terested in producing a wholesome product for the consumption 
of the American people. 

In the evidence presented gentlemen will find the basis of 
the charge to be as follows: Some time during 1912, in a period 
of just a few weeks, two or three young men were sent out by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to investigate the dairy and 
creamery interests of this country. The investigation covered 
144 creameries and cream-buying stations. We were unable to 
ascertain how many stations were creameries and how many 
were the ordinary cream-buying stations. There are 6,000 
creameries in the United States and there are upward of 40,000 
creum stations, 

These 144 units, whatever they were, were confined to only 
6 States out of the 48. Yet, on the examination of those 144 
units, whatever they were, confined to six States, where cream- 
eries and stations were condemned—in part, in some cases. be- 
cause the buildings were not painted and did not have proper 
walks around them, and for other trivial reasons as well as 
some stronger ones—the conclusion was drawn that “94.5 per 
cent of the creameries are insanitary to a greater or less 
degree.” That statement is no more definite yet as damaging 
to the reputation of this great industry as was the old state- 
ment made of a woman that “she was no better than she should 
be.” Damaging, yes; but who can answer it? 

The ratio of those examined to those which must rest under 
this sweeping charge is 144 to 46,000, or about one-third of 
1 per cent. On that basis, figuring the sun spots in their rela- 
tion to the whole surface of the great orb of day, would have 
diseredited “Old Sol” as a reliable luminary centuries ago. 

Again, after examining 1,554 lots of creans out of the mil- 
lions of lots handled every week in the United States, the 
report said, “615 per cent of the cream used is dirty or decom- 
posed, or both.” This relates to all cream handled in cream- 
eries. Using a similarly narrow basis, one would travel 
through any State of this Union, close his eyes until he looked 
in on the penitentiary, and then condemn the citizenship of that 
State indiscriminately. 

I do not suppose there is a perfect creamery in the United 
States or the world, any more than there is a perfect House of 
Representatives, however nearly this one approximates it. Yet 
the creamery, in so far as it lacks attainment of perfection, is 
“more or less insanitary.” By the introduction of the Lin- 
thicum resolution, presented to this House and scattered broad- 
cast throughout the United States, the dairy and creamery 
interests of the country have been subjected to a very serious 
blackwash. 

Before the Rules Committee, after a mass of evidence had 
been presented by the proponents of the resolution, somewhat 
voluminous but not very convincing, Mr. Creasy, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is secretary of the National Dairy Union, made a 
clear and concise statement. Prof. McKay, who is secretary 
of the American Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers 
of the United States, and who, by the way, is the best- posteu 
man on butter, cream, milk, and all dairy products in the 
United States, as well as the best-posted man in the United 
States as to the dairy and creamery conditions in the other 
dairy countries of the world, made a complete and succinct 
statement, which shows that there is no food industry in the 
United States or in the world that has gone forward so fast 
in the last few years in purifying its products and perfecting 
its methods than the dairy and creamery interests of the coun- 
try. Seventy-five per cent of all of the dairy and creamery 
products that go into interstate commerce is pasteurized, and 
proper pasteurization is being followed out by all good cream- 
eries of the United States. The bad creameries throughout the 
country are being rapidly eliminated. 

It can be further shown that in every dairy State of this Union 
they have wholesome dairy and creamery laws providing for 
the inspection and supervision of the dairies and the creameries. 
There is invested in them, or in nearly all of them, the power to 
suppress unsanitary plants whether they be cream station, a 
dairy, or creamery. 

Further than that, it was shown by Mr. Creasy that it is 
the policy of the dairy people of this country to develop dairy 
interests along lines of health—pure food—and that tangible 
evidence can be presented of the general purity of the dairy and 
creamery products of the country. 

If the amount of appropriation here named—$272,000—is ex- 
pected to cover a fair investigation of the dairy and creamery 
interests in this country and to put the stamp of approval or 
disapproval on them, it would better not be in this bill. The 
evidence presented by the Bureau of Animal Industry, the mem- 


cream stations in the United States and the million of dairies 
would require millions of dollars. The creamery and dairy in- 
terests of the country, I understand, do not oppose an investi- 
gation which would be full, complete, and fair. 

The following is the statement made by Dr. George L. MeKay, 
together with copies of letters presented by him to the Rules 
Committee: 

STATEMENT OF DR. d. L. M'KAY, 


I am secretary of the American Association of Creamery Butter Manu- 
facturers, I have prepared a short statement here concerning our mem- 
bers and I have several documents here, but I do not propose to take 
up your time in reading them to you, but I will merely submit them. 
I have letters here from two of the leading dairy entists of this 
country, on this question, Dr. Russell, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Harding, of the University of Illinois. I have letters then from 
different food commissioners of the country, giving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the creameries as they exist in their States. They do not 
correspond with the reports given out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I will read this statement; it is very short: 

“As the secretary of the American Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers, I deem it wise to make a statement at this time in 
behalf of the purity and cleanliness of the American butter I have 
spent the greater part of my life in dairy educational work. For 17 
years I was at the head of the department of dairying at Iowa State 
College. In 1901 I was sent abroad to study dairy problems by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. A similar trip was 
made in 1913 in behalf of the association, which I represent. iere- 
rig I —— very familiar with dairy conditions in the leading dairies of 
the world. 

“The American Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers is an 
educational organization and was brought about for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of the American butter. Approximately our mem- 

rs made about one-fourth or one-fifth of the creamery butter manu- 
factured in the United States. Our creamery men all pasteurize their 
cream for butter making with the exception of one. I ction of our 
creameries is made by my assistant and ne aa Prof. Bouska, my 
assistant, is a tra chemist and bacteriologist. After taking his 
college degree in this country he spent some time studying abroad, so 
he is eminently fitted for his work and is thoroughly posted on up to- 
date sanitary methods as relnted to food products. 

* His reports in connection with my own, covering the entire creamery 
situation of our members, indicate that there are not more than 2 per 
cent of our creameries lacking In real up-to-date sanitary equipments, 
In the 2 per cent referred to everything is kept scrupulously clean, but 
the construction of the buildings and equipment are not as modern 
as they should be. Many of our creameries are superior to any found 
in other countries, and I can say without hesitancy that the butter 
manufactured by our members is as pure, if not purer, than that pro- 
duced in any other country. ‘This is due to the sanitary methods used 
in manufacturing and the efficiency of pasteurization as practiced by 
our members. — taken from the average run of butter produced 
in some of our leading creameries and examined at Wisconsin, Purdue, 
and Cornell Universities, showed am efficiency in pasteurization, as 99 

er cent of the germs found usually in milk and cream were destroyed, 

he butter thus examined showed up absolutely pure. Therefore the 
report emanating from the phe hapa of Agriculture in 1912 can in no 
way apply to the creameries of the members of our association. 

* am pleased to be able to make such a favorable report. From my 
own general observation, I would say that the creamery business of the 
United States, from a sanitary standpoint, {s conducted on a very 
high plane. Creameries of the United States may not all have walks 
around the buildings or all be painted, as indicated by the questions sent 
out by the Department of Agriculture. If creameries have good drain- 
age. and yats, churns, pipes, and all equipments that come in contact 
with cream and butter are kept clean, the creamery certainly should 
be classified as sanitary regardless of absence of paint and walks. The 
word ‘sanitary’ is a misnomer as it relates to butter made from pas- 
teurized cream. Butter made from properly pasteurized cream excludes 
the possibility of it carrying disease germs. So it is unquestionably 
a practically neutral health proposition. 

G. L. McKay, Secretary“ 


I have letters here which it will not be necessary for me to read, from 
the different dairy commissioners, from Iowa, where they say there is 
less than 3 per cent of the dairies that are insanitary, and I have let- 
ters from Missouri, from Kansas, from Indiana, and from Wisconsin. 

“In answer to your communication of April 4 will say, in a brief way, 
that the conditions deseribed in Congressman LINTHIcuM’sS resolution 
are not prevalent in the State of Wisconsin. There may be some isolated 
cases of the conditions he mentions, but under the Wisconsin law the 
entire cheese and butter industry is under State supervision as to its 
cleanliness and sanitary conditions. ‘The most difficult problem con- 
fronting us at the present time is the delivery of good raw, material 
to the creameries, which, however, is well taken care of by this depart- 


ment. „Gro. J. WEIGLE, Commissioner.” 


INDIANA Srarn BOARD or HEALTH, 
DEPARTMENT OF FOOD AND DRUGS, 
Indianapolis, March 21, 1916. 


GEORGE L. MCKAY, 
Secretary American Association Creamery Butter Manufacturers, 
2037 Continental and Commercial Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
My Dran Pror. McKay: MT ee ee Mr. Bruner, has been making 
a careful study of Indiana if ara ereamery conditions, and the 
reports up to aste have just bi ulated. They show that creameries 
manufactured last year 3,486,881 pounds of butter; 96.7 per cent of this 
butter was made from pestearis cream. The only plants that do not 
ones. 


teurize are the smal 
Paat of 17 large milk plan selling last year 3,802,416 gallons of 


98.6 per cent was paste ` 
N 2 and fiye-tenths per cent of the ice cream was made from 
paste cream. 


Eighteen cream stations ship) their products in ev instance to 
plants which pasteurized. One Eeee was condemned and closed and the 


proprietor was prosecuted and convicted for insanitary condittons. 
e score on 101 asit 4 des ag lants is as follows: ; 
Creameri > geod 
Ice-cream factories ; G 


es: Excellent. 4 ; fair, 11; r, 1. 
‘ood, 18; fair, 16; poor, E 
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Milk depots: Excellent, 1; good, 7; fair, 8; bad, 1. 

Cream stations: Fair, 17; pe * 

The milk depot scored “ bad“ was prosecuted and put out of business. 

The ae scored “ fair” were erally well kept from a sanitary 
viewpoint, but were deficient in fighting or ven tion, were over- 
crowded, or not well-equipped with machinery, or did not pasteurize 
the raw material. 

I Inclose a copy of a syndicated story recently sent out by me. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. E. BARNARD, 

State Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


“ BUTTER IS STILL GOOD FOOD. 


“The pa are full of stories about bad butter. A resolution has 
been introduced in Congress which details with great minuteness the 
insanitary condition of the creameries of the country. If we were so 
foolish as to believe all we read, it would take a ty courage to eat 
a slice of bread and butter. The real fact is that much more p ga 
butter is being made than bad butter. The Government rt which so 
severely criticizes the conditions under which butter made was 
issued in 1912, and since that time the butter industry has been won- 
derfully improved. 

“The food inspectors in Indiana, which is an important dairy State, 
haye just reported a survey of the dairy industry. They found that 
96.7 per cent of the butter was made from steurized cream, and so 
was a real food and not a disease carrier. hey found that 94.5 per 
cent of the ice cream was made from pasteurized cream and milk, and 
that the only plants that did not pasteurize were the little local plants, 
which were able to get fresh raw material direct from the dairy, They 
found that 98.6 per cent of the milk supply was pasteurized, that the 
only plants which did not sell pasteurized milk were small local plants. 
But they found one plant in such unsatisfactory condition that it was 
condemned and closed and the proprietor arrested and convicted for 
making unsanitary and unwholesome food. 

What is true of Indiana dairy products is true of the dairy products 
of other States. The milk situation and the butter business is not 
ideal. It never will be. The business is too Jarge and is carried on 
by too many untrained men ever to be ideal. But it is improving con- 
stantly, and it is foosish to fear disease whenever one sits down to the 
table and reaches for the butter dish or cream pitcher. The fear of food 
is a hundred times more injurious that the food itself.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
April 6, 1946, 
Mr. GEORGE L. McKay, 
Continental & Commercial Bank Building, 
Chicago, III. 

My Dear McKay: While the word “ sanitary ” is often used in a very 
strange sense, and is sometimes used apparently without any sense at 
all, I have understood that thoughtful people use it with reference to 
those features which to some appreciable extent affect the health of the 
individual or of the community. 

We can perhaps better appreciate the possible sani significance 
of butter if we consider in detail the ous elements w make up 
butter and cream. 1 

In addition to the water, which is present in varying amount 
but has no sanita: significance, the fat is per s the most out- 
standing element of composition. As you know, fat undergoes 
very little, if any, chemi 8 a either in cream or in butter until it 
is very old. The rancidity whi ultimately develops is an important 
matter from the comm point of view, but has no sanitary signi- 
ficance, partly because the products of rancidity are not known to 
exert any unfavorable influence upon health and 1 ly because the 
products are so obvious and unpleasant that the rancid butter is not 
readily consumed. 

The sugar is, of course, readily attacked b 


enar a tsa y recognized as a nutritious and to some extent a thera- 
utie drink, 
PeThe remaining elements of the cream and butter may be conveniently 
grouped under the head of curd. The decomposition which this 
nitrogenous material suffers in the case of cream and butter gives 
to many compounds, some of which have pronounced flavors or odors. 
In Re nem —.— * a or ‘butter 3 eg in common 
speech as “rotten. e decomposition w. on compares 
character, though is rarely as . SeA as that taking 
place in the ripening of Limburger cheese and other of the soft 
cheeses. While these changes very sharply affect our sense and to 
man le are quite disagreeable, thereby having important economic 
am not aware that we have any evidence to indicate that 
the health of the consumer is in any wa: 5 ease 2 consumption 
of such material. Personally I am rather fond of D cheese, 
while I do not like the flavor of bad cream, largely, I believe, use of 
the admixture of ag decomposition products which are quite offensive. 
ysis o eve it is sub- 


sugar, or curd, and these taken ether 
make up what we know as butter.’ j me 


except in the very general significance which results from its usefulness 
as a food, but for the fact that it may become the mechanical carrier 
of disease germs. These may enter at any time between the produc- 
tion of the milk and the consumption of the butter. Careful studies 
have shown that raw cream vi commonly earries the germs of 


fact that by prope 
cream is removed, 

way into the milk or cream will be completely destroyed without im- 

ale: As you know, this 

process is being carried out in practice upon a large scale, so that 

ractically all of the butter made in the State of Illinois is now so 

ndled. Butter, therefore, made from properly pasteurized cream 

ot open to any objection from the standpoint 

of sanitation except for the possibility of contamination from human 


beings carrying these between the time at which the cream is 

steurized and the e at which the butter is consumed by the 

dividual. While such butter is not absolutely and entirely safe 
because of the possibility of its being contaminated by the one or two 
men who have been in contact with it to a slight extent during the 
churning and packing process and the grocery clerk who has retailed 
it, it is in this respec practici on a par with any food product 
which is later to be consumed without being repaset for consump- 
tion by the process of cooking. Until the public shall have reached 
the point where it desires butter which has been boiled just before 
being served it will not be possible to furnish it with a more sanitary 
product than our properly pasteurized butter is now. 


. H. A. HARDING 


Tun UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRICUTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Madison, Aprit 6, 1916, 
Prof. G. L. McKay, 
Secretary American Association 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers, Chicago, III. 

My Dear Pror, McKay: In reply to your letter a: in regard to 
the transmission of disease by butter made from cream that has been 
thoroughly pasteurized, I would say that most of the work that has 
— Lec En the study of pasteurization has been along the lines of 
marke = 

It has been shown beyond all doubt that the method of pasteuriza- 
tion, which is most widely used at the peer time in the treatment 
of market destroys all of the pathogenic organisms which may 
be present in the milk. The process u consists in the heating of 
the milk to a tem ture of 145° F. for a period of 20 to 30 minutes. 
Experiments conducted both under laboratory conditions and under 
practical conditions have shown the efficiency of this process. 

It is generally admitted that a higher temperature for a much 
shorter period of time is practically as efficient as the use of the 
lower temperature for a longer period of time. If the milk or cream 
is brought to a temperature of 170°, even for a very short period, it 
is believed that the vitality of any disease-producing organisms it 
may contain will be destroyed. Thus, if butter is made from cream 
that has been treated by either of these processes, it should be per- 
fectly free from living pathogenic organisms. 

There are no data, so far as I am aware, to show that butter has 
ever been concerned in the distribution of typhoid fever or of diph- 
theria even when the butter is made from unpasteurized cream. If 
the milk contained tubercle bacilli, it is quite certain that they would 
be found in the butter and that they would not be destroyed by the 
ordinary process of butter making, namely, the souring of the cream 
and the salting of the butter. It is possible that butter made from 
raw cream might be instrumental in producing tuberculosis in man 
but it is certain that its importance in this — ge is very small 
indeed, especially when compared with that of itself. 

The general condition of creameries with reference to cleanliness 
would peony have very little, if any, influence upon the healthful- 
ness of the butter. his, however, is no reason why our creameries 
should not be kept in as cleanly a condition as p ble, because the 
wsthetic side of foods is of very considerable commercial importance. 


Yours, very truly, H. L. RUSSELL. 


THz BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
DAIRY AND Foop DIVISION, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 22, 1916, 
Mr. George L. MoKay 


203% Continental & Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, IN. 


Dran Sm: I have before me your favor of the 17th inclo copy 
of the request of J. CHARLES LINTHICUM relative to sanitary conditions 
of creameries. 

I note that they claim 943 per cent of the creameries of the country 

ess degree. 1 cent 
a 


If an inspector into a creamery when they are running full 
force there are undoub some minor things that may not look as 
sanitary as they ought to but they can not be avoided considering 
the amount of work they are erry 
I do not believe that the condi s in Ohio will show that 614 per 
used is unclean or erat! ewe It seems to me 
that this report certainly has been —— very much, unless con- 
ditions are a great deal worse in other localities and other States than 
2 4 stat mani et tee’ ture going out to the public is certainly 
statement o na’ go ou e public very 
detrimental to the honest creamery man who is endeavoring to put a 
clean, wholesome product on the market. I can not und the 
motive of —— 3 ay sips 7 — e —.— N it — 5 Proves 
creamery wor o o give the oleomar; e ea er ho 
E of their goods. pn 
It seems to me that the creamery men of the coun should pass 
Pera raea giving the true conditions as found and present them to this 
committee. 
Any service I can render will be gladly given, 
Very respectfully, 
T. L. CALVERT, 
Chief of Division. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Manhattan, Kans., April 5, 1916. 
Mr. GEORGE L. McKay, 


Suite 2037 Continental & Commercial Bank Building, Chicago. 


My Dran McKay: Yours of the 4th just recelved. 

I am pleased to say at this time that 95 per cent of the creameries in 
this State score first. I am inclosing herewith a copy of the score 
card used in grading the creameries. e consider that a plant scoring 
85 per cent or better, is a first-grade creamery. 

I might add that 90 per cent of the butter manufactured in Kansas 
is handled in creameries scoring above 93 per cent. 

I have just completed gathering data on the ereameries, and am 
plased to state of the creamery butter manufactured within the State 
of Kansas 98 per cent is made from pasteurized cream, 
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Seventeen of the 
smallest ones do not ize, while the remaining 68 pasteurize all 
cream and milk used in the manufacture of butter. 

If you desire any further data relative to this work, I shall be 1 5 
pleased to forward same. The above data can be substantiated by 
names and figures if necessary. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


We have 85 creamcries 3 within the State. 


Geo. S. HINE 
E State Dairy Commissioner. 
MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
East Lansing, Mich., March 24, 1916. 
G. L. MCKAY, 


Sceretary American Association Creamery Butter Manufacturers, 
2037 Continental & Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, IUN. 


My Dran Spcrerary McKay: Recently there has been brought to my 
attention a statement written in 1912 to the effect that proximately 
95 per cent of the creameries of this country are insanitary, that ap- 

roximately two-thirds of the cream used in the manufacture of butter 
s either unclean or decomposed, or both, and that three-fourths of the 
cream used in the manufacture of butter is not pasteurized. 

I am unable to ak with authority on this subject for conditions 
szig outside of the State of Michigan. I have, however, en- 
gaged in the dairy business in the State of Michigan for the past 12 
years, and have come in contact with all creamery conditions as they 

ave existed and are exist at the present time. The statement as 

published could never haye considered as applying to the State 
of Michigan. It is so far removed from the actual conditions in 
vogue, even in 1912, that anyone at all acquainted with Michigan 
creameries could not have considered it in a serious manner. 

The first two statements as to the condition of creameries and the 
cream itself are certainly gross misrepresentations. As to the matter 
ef pasteurization, may say that the amount of cream pasteurized is 
increasing every year. A large portion of that used in the State of 
Michigan is being pasteurized at the present time, and I look to see the 
practice universal in the comparatively near future. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. C. ANDERSON, 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 


STATE or Iowa, 
DAIRY AND Foon CoMMISSION, 
Des Moines, April 7, 1916. 
Hon. G. L. MCKAY, 
Chicago, IN. 

My Dran Mr. McKay: We have yours of the 4th and are pleased to 
he able to advise you that we are certain that not 3 per cent of the 
creameries in Iowa are not in a sani condition. 

Practically every creamery in the State is inspected by assistant 
commissioners as often as every six months, and in many instances 
more frequently than that. 

Where the buildings are old and dilapidated and can not be kept in 
good shape they have been condemned and new ones have replaced them, 
This is why there are ibly 3 per cent of them that are not in good 

ape now. Many of this small per cent will be rebuilt within the next 


found people that, 
cleaned up. 
We know that practicely all of the centralizers are in good condi- 


tion, as we give them the same attention that we do the small cream- 
eries, 
Yours, truly, W. B. BARNEY 
Commissioner. 


The following is the statement made by Mr, Creasy: 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM T. CREASY, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
DAIRY UNION. 


Mr. Creasy. As the secretary of the National Dairy Union, I do not 
come here to object to or resist the passage of a resolution which will 
have the 7 Son of ascertaining . Ayp facts relative to the pro- 
duction and ndling of American dairy and creamery roducts in a 
wholesome and sanitary manner. Nor do I, in behalf of those whom I 
represent, object to the appointment of a committee from the member- 
Ship of the House not antagonistic to the producers of this country. 
We would be gratified if members of this committee were men who 
knew something of the problems of dairy production, handling, and 
marketing. Especially will we not object this investigation is made 
so broad, searching, and comprehensive that this, in many respects the 
most important industry of the country, be disclosed not on 5 its 
actual conditions but its standing among the similar industries other 
nations of the earth. Further, we would be pleased if this investiga- 
tion would show the relative care, sanitation, and wholesomeness of 
this industry’s products in com rison with those of other industries 
whose representatives are assa ours, 

We are convinced from the eateries and energy being exercised by 
a large portion of the dairy industries that there has been accomplished 
during the last five or six years a 8 advancement and improvement 
in sanitation and wholesomeness of the dairy products from the point 
of first production through the handling, distribution, and marketing 
of the final product, so that to those not antagonistic or prejudiced an 
investigation would be entirely unnecessary were it not for the follow- 
ing two important facts: 

First, there appears in the Annual Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the year 1912, contributed by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, at page 334, the following remarkable statement: 

{From Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1912.] 
“CREAM INVESTIGATIONS AND THE NEED OF CREAMERY INSPECTION. 
Investigations have been made of the sanitary conditions of cream- 

eries and cream-buying stations, also of the quality of the cream received 
and the methods u in its manufacture into butter, and the condi- 
tions under which cream is produced and prepared for market. 

“A special examination of 144 creameries and cream-buying stations, 


located in six different States, showed that only eight, or about 5.5 per 
cent, were absolutely satisfactory from a sanitary sete te 

“An examination of 1,554 lots of cream, after being delivered to the 

ereameries and cream vere stations, showed 113, or 7.3 per cent, to 

31.1 1 cent, of second grade; and 957, or 

e third grade consists of cream that is 


be of first grade; 484, or 
61.5 per cent, of third grade. 


dirty, decomposed, or very sour. High acidity in ordinary cream indi- 
cates either age or bad conditions surrounding its production, han- 
dling, or storage. 

“Ap inquiry covering 715 creameries, located in six States, showed 
that only 196, or 27.4 per cent, pasteurize their cream, while 519, or 
72. oF apd cent, do not pasteurize. 

“ The results of these investigations may not represent with absolute 
accuracy the creamery industry as a whole, but they are certainly not 
far out of the way. le some creameries are in good sanitary con- 
dition, receive good cream, poe pasteurization and other approved 
methods, and turn out a high-grade product, the number of such cream- 
eries is very small. Our nvestign ons reveal the fact that 94.5 r 
cent of the creameries are insanitary to a greater or less de; 3 that 
61.5 per cent of the cream used is dirty or decomposed, or both; and 
that 72.6 per cent of the cream is not pasteurized, but Is made into but- 
ter to be consumed in a raw state. In other words, millions of gallons 
of cream that has been allowed to stand in the barn, in the cellar, or 
in the woodshed until it is sour or decomposed is sent to the creamery, 
and without even being pasteurized is made into butter. Butter k 
usually consumed in the raw state and may carry 5 organisms 
for a long period of time, but aside from the nger of pathogenic 
infection consumers should not be expected to eat a product from an 
insanitary place and made from material that is unclean and decom- 


“We have been studying this subject for some years and are fully 
convinced that the welfare of the public, as well as of the dairy indus- 
try, demands that something be done to correct these unwholesome 
conditions. The best remedy is believed to be a system of i ction 
such as is recommended in an carlier part of this report under the 
heading Needed legislation.“ 

Remarkable for two reasons — first, the very narrow and limited basis 
of fact; second, the broad 3 and unwarranted conclusion. Your 
attention is called to the fact that the investigation was confined to 
6 States out of 48—to 144 creameries and cream-buying stations, 
there being now 6,000 creameries and probably 40,000 cream-buying 
stations in the United States. The man who saw a swallow and de- 
elared it was summer had nothing on the remarkable author of this 
extraordinary report. There was an examination of 1,554 lots of 
cream, said by the department to have covered a period ‘of three 
months, which, compared with the many millions of commercial lots 
of dairy products handled in that period, gives the investigation ali the 
stability of an inverted cone. 

The second extraordinary fact referred to is the comprehensive and 
elastic conclusion drawn where it says: Our investigations reveal 
the fact that 94.5 per cent of the creameries are insanitary to a greater 
or less de Se hat conclusion might be drawn as against any line 
of industries, because it says to a greater or less degree. If we assume 
the maximum, let us inguire: Greater than what Greater than 99 
per cent or greater than 1 per cent? Less? Less than what? Less 
han 1 per cent or less than 50 per cent? To scientific minds this 
statement means nothing definite. To the average mind, given in all 
the solemnity of a Government report, it is liable to be considered 
appalling. 

The second extraordinary fact is the resolution, almost sensational 
in its terms, which has not ony been filed in the ordinary way in 
Congress but has been scatte broadcast throughout the country, 
and wherever sent has served to reflect upon the purity and whole- 
someness of the dairy products produced and handled in this ee 

It is to meet these two extraordinary and prejudicial documents 
alone that the investigation should be entered upon. è 

I am convinced that if this committee will grant an adjournment 
of this egy for a_period of about 30 days witnesses will be pro- 
duced from different States and communities of the country who will 
establish the foNowing facts: 

First. That in dairy States of the Union there are, many of recent 
origin, but all working at this time, effective laws governing the super- 
vision and 8 of dairies and creameries, and in practically 
every ease the laws are being effectively enforced. 

Second. We will show that of the commercial dairy pomas more 
than 60 per cent are pasteurized, and that pasteurization is steadily 
increasing in every part of the country. $ 

Third. at the large majority of dair, 
which enter into interstate commerce we 
cent is pasteurized. 

Fourth. We are convinced that no industry in this country having to 
do with the production and handling of human food has made an ad- 
vancement in purity and sanitation equal to that of dairy and creamery 
products during the last five years. 

Fifth. That the state of puri 
creamery and dairy products in t 
almost any country of the world. 

Sixth. We t to show, to some extent at least, the antagonism: 
and unwarranted attacks made by other industries upon this industry, 
which involves to the producers of this country a billion dollars per 
year, and an industry upon which the continued fertility of our now 
fertile soils and the renewal of our depleted soils in this country 
largely depends, 

Seventh. We will at this time, as I merely suggest now, show that 
this is an industry to which there should directed the most far- 
seeing statesmanship for the purpose of conserying and upbuilding 
rather than injuring and destroying. 

To this end, and ening Zour attention to the fact that here in the 
National Capital, on the 5th and 6th of May next, there will be gath- 
ered representatives from the industries of dairy products from 
throughout the States of the Union, men informed and skilled in their 
professions, who will be ready to appear before this committee and 
give testimony, I ask that further hearing hereon be suspended until a 
convenient date, from the 5th to the 10th of May. 

In conclusion will say that yesterday, April 9, we asked the chief of 
the gay division for a list of the 144 creameries mentioned in the re- 
port. his was refused, for the reason that the information is con- 
sidered of a confidential nature. On further inquiry at this depart- 
ment it was stated that the investigation, which found 94.5 per cent 
of the 144 creameries insanitary, was ordered in April, 1912, and com- 
pleted he i 1, 1912, the work being done by two inspectors in three 
months, ence, it follows that five inspectors could examine these 
Same creameries in less than a month, and this would show the condi- 
tions of these creameries at the present time. This would give the 
committee and the public much-needed information which would be of 

at value in carrying on the 3 We believe the Dairy 

ivision will do this and can have the information for this committee 
at its next hearing, of from May 5 to 10. 


and creamery products 
feve amounting to 75 per 


and wholesomeness of commercial 
is country is further advanced than 


1916. 
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The dairy and creamery industry of this country amounts to 


Mr. HEFLIN. Cottolene is used as lard, but cottonseed oil is 


nearly $1,000,000,000. It is perhaps the most vital of all the in- | used in the manufacture of oleomargarine, and that is used 


dustries touching the future productivity of our soil. It is im- 
portant to the hundred million consumers: . 

First, that their wants be supplied. 

Second, that the products be wholesome and palatable. 

The dairy and creamery products of my own State annually 
aggregate about $40,000,000. We have the largest two cream- 
erles in the United States, each having its origin in my district, 
I can speak with some personal knowledge of the progress of the 
dairy and creamery interests of our State, which solved the 
credit system of our farmers and did more than any other factor 
in reducing the farmers’ transactions to a cash basis. More 
than 20 years ago, when in the State senate, I introduced and 
pressed to passage one of the earliest and most effective oleo- 
margarine laws. Since which time, not only in the development 
of the industry, but in the legislation enacted, and the enforce- 
ment thereof, following, Nebraska has been one of the foremost 
States of the Union. 

To these ends dairy and creamery organizations are impress- 
ing upon and demanding of their members up-to-date methods 
of producing, grading, transportation, and marketing. The 
legislatures of the several States have been passing rigid super- 
vision laws, with ample powers conferred upon the law enfore- 
ing officers to check abuses and terminate objectionable prac- 
tices. 

Pasteurization is increasing from year to year and is en- 
forced generally in city and State. What dangers there may be 
are becoming understood and are being rapidly reduced to a 
minimum. Unless Congress sees fit to enter upon a complete 
and searching investigation with a purpose of following it up 
with a general investigation of creamery, dairy, and farm, 
which would’ mean several millions of dollars expended every 
year and the employment of many thousand men, affirmative 
action should not be taken upon this resolution. The mere 
dallying with the subject would retard advancement. Upon the 
other hand, proper and complete investigation and supervisory 
action thereafter would be welcomed by the producers of the 
country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am the friend of the dairy 
interests, and this side is the friend of the great dairy interests 
in this country, and I am of the opinion that there are a few on 
that side besides my good friend from Iowa who are the friends 
of the dairy interests. The gentieman who has just spoken, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan], is a friend of the dairy 
interests, and has been very fair in his speech. 

I agree with him that if any dairy concern in this country is 
not run upon a sanitary plan, if it is run in an uncleanly way 
and a way that will spread tuberculosis among helpless children 
in this country and unprotected adults, I think the Government 
ought to see to it that it is run upon wholesome lines, and I 
think the food-supplying concerns that will not invite and stand 
rigid inspection are not the right kind, and they need looking 
after. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what I rose particularly to speak about 
was the misinformation that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen] gave to the House a moment ago. He was talking 
about cottonseed oil killing hogs and cattle. The gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. He meant cottonseed meal and not cotton- 
seed oil. If cottonseed meal is fed too long to a hog it is not 
good for him, and the reason is that cottonseed meal is such a 
rich food that it is not good to feed the hog regularly; but if you 
take the hog off of this food for 10 days or so and then put him 
back again, it will fatten him better than anything in the world 
except corn meal. If you will mix grain with cottonseed meal it 
can be used indefinitely. Cottonseed oil is one of the most whole- 
some foods in the world. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Can anybody afford to feed hogs on cottonseed 
oil? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Not at the present price. Cottonseed oil is 
good for human beings. It is 73 cents a gallon now. Cottonseed 
oil is made into cottolene, and that is lard used in the making of 
biscuits, and I have eaten them. They are as white as snow, 
and make just as good biscuits as can be made in the world. 
Cottonseed oil is a fine and wholesome food, and there is great 
demand for it as food in various forms, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield to the gentleman from IIIinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman if cottonseed 
oil or cottolene can be used as well as lard in making a substi- 
tute for butter? 


sometimes in place of butter, and if people in this country desire 
to eat oleomargarine in preference to eating butter, it is a free 
country and they are entitled to do so. The gentleman would 
not have Congress pass an act to say to me that if I prefer 
oleomargarine to butter I shall not exercise my right and 
gratify my taste. 

Mr. CANNON. I think no such law has been enacted. It is 
true, I think, that a quarter of a cent a pound tax is placed on 
the white oleomargarine, and if it is colored to a pale yellow it 
is 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Ten cents a pound on the yellow and a quarter 
of a cent a pound on the white. If people want to eat that, let 
them eat it. Every man to his own taste in this matter. I am 
not in favor of permitting people to sell oleomargarine for but- 
ter, but knowing oleomargarine to be a good and wholesome 
food, I am opposed to any unjust restrictions being placed 
around its use just as I am opposed to any unjust restrictions 
being placed around the sale of butter as a food product in this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I had no intention of inject- 
ing the oleomargarine question into this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
the committee has fixed the time for debate on the paragraph 
and amendments thereto by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And all the time has been consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes remain, in the control of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], and the Chair 
understands he was to yield that to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes of the time 
to the gentleman from Iowa and the balance of it to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 8 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I had no intention of injecting 
this oleomargarine question into the discussion. I have no quar- 
rel with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. I concede 
that everyone has the right to manufacture oleomargurine and 
everyone has the right to eat it. What we object to is that they 
are selling it for butter, that which it is not. As long as they 
sell it for what it is, we have no quarrel with them, but, ac- 
cording to official reports, some 6,000 dealers sold some 63,- 
000,000 pounds out of a total product of 83,000,000 pounds, in 
violation of the laws of 31 States. I will not detain the House 
longer, but simply ask unanimous consent to insert extracts 
from the hearing in support of what I stated a moment ago 
relative to cottonseed meal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not mean 
to state that they are selling oleomargarine and calling it but- 
ter? They are selling oleomargarine that is colored yellow, 
something like butter, 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Government report shows that 63,000,000 
pounds out of a product of 83,000,000 pounds were sold in vio- 
lation of the laws of 31 States, and that led up to the legislation 
that we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

The matter referred to by Mr. Havcen is as follows: 


Mr. Rouuxt. The man who is feeding his hogs on a ration in which 
there is some cottonseed meal is likely to go out into the pen in the 
morning and find one or more hogs dead. We have found in our study 
that there is never a case where a hog dies from cottonseed-meal poison- 
ing where there have not been symptoms; but they have been so slight 
that the average farmer would overlook them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Symptoms of what? 

Mr, ROMMEL. Of cottonseed poisoning. A pig never dies from cotton- 
seed-meal poisoning unless he bas previously shown signs of sickness; 
but they may be such signs as only a careful observer would notice. 
That, of course, makes it out of the question to feed cottonseed meal to 
hogs. If you ure going to have some of your hogs die on your hands 
it will knock out your profits. 

Then, the disease may take another form. The pig may become sick 
and may not die for a long time. In cases like that a c ge of feed 
will effect a cure. these chronic cases, the first indication of sick- 
ness is the roughness of the coat of the hog; the coat gets harsh, and. 
be begin to 8 the bin lege ae Mossibt e a SA . 4 tile 

e s to s r e egs, y re may a e 
characteristic thum; of the flanks. Anyone who knows the disease 
of little pigs called “thumps” will recognize that; it is the same 
thing; it is a rapid, characteristic movement of the diaphragm that 
causes the flanks to thump. The pig may go along in this way for a 
long time and become emaciated and eventually may dle. 

W EeuiS SEJ 8 N 1 are — 8 — 1 5 is 
no whatever of pa 5 e pig may show no signs o ng 
sick, except indications that would be noticed on keen observation. He 
is seized with a very sudden attack; there is marked shortness of 
breath ; the pig is in great pain and squeals, and, if the attack does not 

off, he may die in 28 to 30 minutes, Death results from cardiac 
lure and suffocation. 
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Mr. Havey, Is that due to an overdose, or is there safety in giving Mr. MANN. I would suggest possibly we might take up and 


that feed to hogs in a limited quantity? 

Mr. ROMMEL. I have not found it so. 

Mr, STEELE. You would not recommend it as feed for hogs? 

Mr. RoMMEL. No, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, may we have an rt on cotton seed 
for a few minutes? I am more interested in that subject than anything 
that comes before the committee. Have you an expert here who has 
knowledge of the cottonseed industry, Mr. Brand? 

Mr. BRAND, He is not here, but we have one who has knowledge of it, 
who has spent his whole life in that work. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Has he any information as to the owners and operators 
of the cottonseed industry of the South? 

Mr. BRAND. We have a great deal of information on that subject. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Have you any knowl in the matter? 

Mr. BRAND. I woul ne that information is knowledge. We have 
very complete records of t 


I do not think they deny a part of that allegation. I 
believe they have a large interest in it. 


Mr. HAUGEN. To what extent? 
I do not know whether it is a matter 


Mr. BRAND, I can not tell you. 
of public record. 

r. HavGeN. Well, you have some knowledge of it? 

Mr. BRAND. ve no know of the exact ownership of that 
Industry. corporations, like the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the United States Steel Corporation. publish the exact distribution of 
their stock and control, but there are only a few of them, and we have 
no method of forcing that sort of information from the peop! 

Mr. HAUGEN. But I understood you to say that a large 
stock is owned or controlled by the packing houses? 

Mr. BRAND. I said that the packing-house interests admit a ve 
interest in these concerns whose products they use in the manu 
of their products. 

Pech ea You have some one who has given that matter some 
a 

Mr. Branp. We have a specialist, but he is not here, as it was not 
expected that he would be called. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to enter into 
this controversy this afternoon in regard to oleomargarine, but 
I do want to say this: There is a resolution pending before the 
Committee on Rules, asking for the appointment of a committee 
of this House to investigate the dairy industry. I do not object 
to the introduction of the resolution, but there is a preamble to 
that resolution to which I do object. That preamble character- 
izes the dairy industry of this country in a way that is wholly 
without foundation. It quotes from a report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry made in 1912, and that report ought never to 
have been made. It was made after an investigation, they say, 
which embraced only 6 States out of the 48, which extended 
over a few months, and included only 140 creameries. Upon 
that slight and insignificant investigation the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry based its statement that 95 per cent of the cream- 
eries of the country were in an insanitary condition, and that 
sort of information is made a part of the preamble of a resolu- 
tion and is sent broadcast over this land. That is the thing to 
which I object. [Applause.] I desire to take these few minutes 
to make this statement on the floor of the House, and to give 
notice that at the proper time, if this resolution should be 
reported to the House, I shall take the opportunity to present 
my views at length upon the proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair Mr. Hamirn, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12717, the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


e. 
amount of 


large 
cture 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday there was reported from 
the Committee on Patents two bills, one extending the patent 
of the badge of the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
one extending the patent of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
The latter bill was placed on the House Calendar, whereas the 
former bill was placed on the Private Calendar. Evidently 
both bills should go to the same calendar, and I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 4889, the one relating to the badge of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, may be transferred 
from the Private Calendar to the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


pass both bills, if the gentleman is willing. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill S. 4889, and then I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12481, or I might couple the two together. Those 
are the bills to which the gentleman from Illinois has just 
referred. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of these two 
bills. This is not unanimous-consent day, but the Chair will 
put the motion. 

Mr. MANN. I may say the reason for making the request is 
that the Daughters of the American Revolution meet in the city 
here 
Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the bills 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report both bills by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 4889, to permanently renew patent No. 21053, and H. R. 12481, 
gees an extension of patent to the United Daughters of the Con- 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of both of these bills? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4889) to permanently renew patent No. 21053. 


Be it enacted, etc., That a certain Gonga patent issued by the United 
States Patent Office of date September 22, 1891, being tent No. 
21053, is hereby permanently renewed and extended, with all the rights 
and privileges pertaini to the same as of the ori 1 patent, being 
pacan known as the badge of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
ution, title thereto being hereby vested in the board of management of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
their successors in office. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ permanently.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ extended,” insert the words “for a 
period of 14 years from and after the passage of this act.” 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “ Revolution,” strike out the words 
“title thereto being hereby vested in the Beard of Management of the 
Nationa! Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution and their 
successors in office.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the title of the bill may be amended by striking out the word 
permanently“ after the word “ to“ in the first line. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be so 
amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12481 nting an extension of patent to the United 
f eee of the Confederacy. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the.Commissioner of Patents be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to grant an extension of patent coveri 
the in of the United Daughters of the Confederacy to that organi- 
zation during and for such period of time as the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy may be in existence as a national organization. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all of lines 3 to 8, on page 1, just read, and insert in lieu 
thereof the follow z 

“That a certain design patent issued by the United States Patent 
Office of date November 8, 1898, being patent No. 29611, is hereby 
renewed and extended for n period of 1 3 from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, with all the rights and privileges pertaining to the 
same as of the original patent, bei Erne known as the insignia 
of the United Daughters of the Co: racy.” 

The SPEAKER. This amendment just read is in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ociessy, a motion to reconsider the votes 


by which the two bills were passed was laid on the table. 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 14484) 
and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 14484) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14484) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pon laws— 

The name of Thomas Klugh, late of Company B, Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leonidas C. Kilgore, late of Company A, Fortieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John T. Hetherlin, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Malinda Cannon, widow of Isaac W. Cannon, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her * penson at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Albert Peterson, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Heavy N and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now elving. 

he name of Benjamin F. Richardson, late of Company G, One hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him or pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha V. Baker, widow of William P. Baker, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Samantha B. Clark, widow of John F. Clark, late of 
Company F, Fifty-fourth a Cae Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her RF pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Perry Brimberry, late of Company C, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pauline R. Wolf, former widow of Hermann Rohde, late 
of Battery F, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay. ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Charles F. Anderson, late of Company E, 3 ge Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Orlando C. Limbocker, late of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mariah W. Smith, former widow of Robert J. Wilson, 
late of Company K. Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Cardinal, widow of Joseph Cardinal, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her E pansion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles Beavers, late of Company D, Ninety-first Regt- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay. him a pension at t 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Malona J. Jones, widow of Marquis D. Jones, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
penaa at tbe rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary E. Beal, widow of Charles B. Beal, late of 
Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lewis Holley, late of 1 I, Sixteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mary Jane Strong, widow of Maston C. Strong, late of 
Company G, Fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Parmer, late of Company I, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in leu of that be is now receiving, 

he name of Alexander Draper, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Lamere, widow of William M. Lamere, late 
of Company A, One hundred and sixty-fourth Regiment New York 
Yolunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward F. Phelps, late of Company C, Eighth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi Coon, late of Company E, Fifty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Cain, late of Company L, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

: The name of Frederick D. Owen, late of Company H. Forty-fifth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Trulove, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Edwards, late of Company K, Thirteenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volanteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet C. Gillespie, former widow of William T, 


Stevenson, late commissary sergeant, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
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Yonten Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Elmira L. Stiles. widow of Mortimer Stiles, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry Mey, late of Company C, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Bibbs, alias Albert Markham, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and eighth Regiment United States Colored In- 
fani: and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lien of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Katherine Glaser, widow of Mathias Glaser, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Franklin T. Randall, late of Company K, One hundred 
and sevyenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantr „ and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Savilla Milligan, widow of Beverly W. Milligan, late 
of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Fay 
Milligan, helpless and dependent child of said Beverly W. Milligan, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Savilla Milligan the 
name of said Fay Milligan shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the ee jae laws, at the rate of 
ETS aed month from and after the date of death of said Savilla 

gan. 

The name of William H. Hudson, late of Company K, One hundred 
and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 1 und pay him a 
2 at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary M, Duffy, former widow of Lawson Duffy, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Voluntecr Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

e name of Woodman S. Sample, late of Company E, Sixty-first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 pe month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Horatio R. Hutchinson, late of Company F, One hun- 
dred and seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him e pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William W. Blachly, late of Company H, Ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Isaac Sloan, late of Company A, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at tbe 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now_recelving. 

The name of Matilda Buffham, widow of George Buffham, late of 
Company F, Thirty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 

er a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Rebecca Phipps, widow of John Phipps, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er 21 pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joseph ot deg N late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $ r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adeline Temple, widow of Joseph Temple, late of Com- 
pay D, Sixty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Helen Conrad, widow of Otto Conrad, late a landsman, 
Sara States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Fannie A. McNear, widow of Thomas MeNear, late of 
Company E, First Battalion, Maine Sharpshooters, and Company E, 
Twentieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate o z per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

ue name of America J. Austin, former widow of Theoren Austin 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate o Ta per month. ; 

he name of William L. Ford, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Williams, late of Companies D and B, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

ne name of Collins Washburn, late of Battery F, First Ohio Light 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward A. Davenport, late first lieutenant and com- 
missary Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 5 and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

ihe name of Henry Hallman, late of Company M, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Melinda Hubert, widow of Nelson Hubert, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lucy A. Hopkins, widow of Thomas II. Hopkins, late of 
Companies A and K, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Tne name of William Muer, late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Hasty, late of Company, F, Second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Morrow, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fifty-seventh R ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in Iteu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Silas Hunley, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Veteran Infantry, and Company K, Fourth Regiment 
West Virg Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adeline Lampman, widow of Isaac Lampman, late of 
Company G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of John Maquet, late of Company F. Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Henvy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$36 per month In lieù of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Helen M. Lind, widow of Robert J. Lind, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
— at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Samantha J. Wood, widow of David R. Wood, late of 
8 C, Nineteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Wilkinson, widow of William Wilkinson, late 
of Company E, Third Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay 
her aos on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of 1 kai A. Putnam, widow of John F. Putnam, late com- 
missary sergeant Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay hera posos at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna M, Kesselring, widow of Adam Kesselring, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

be name of John W. Flook, late of Company H, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Caulk, widow of Jacob Caulk, late of Company 
B, First Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles Copenspire, late of Company K, One hundred 
and sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel V. Hamilton, late of Company B. Thirty-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 330 per month in iieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Johnson, late of Company K, Sixty-seventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abashab2 Nolen, widow of Reuben Nolen, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 

nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recel DEn 

The name of Catherine gs, widow of William C. Bangs, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Henry R. 9 late of Company I, One hundred and 
ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month In lieu of that he is now receiv: 

The name of Noble Bryant, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. McReynolds, late of Company H, First Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, tim a pension at 
the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is ving. 

The name of Vicy Baldridge, widow of John Baldr late of Com- 

y A, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er a pondon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Esther A. Webb, widow of Frank B. Webb, late of Com- 
geny M, Third Regiment, and Company C, Eleventh kopneni Missouri 

olunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Gardner, widow of Aaron B. Gardner, late of 
Company D, Eighteenth R ent Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Nathan 
Gardner, helpless and dependent child of said Aaron B. Gardner, the 
additional pensicn herein granted cease and determine: Provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Catherine er the name 
of said Nathan D. Gardner shall be 9 on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension la at the rate of 
ga r month from and after the date of death of said Catherine 

ardner, 

The name of Julla A. 8 former widow of Levi Slaybaugh, 
late of Company I, Seventy-first peony Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a persion at the rate of $12 month. 

The name o ilison H. McKinney, late of Com y A, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recet “ 

The name of Benjamin F. Triplett, late of Company A, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now reing 

The name of Albert A. Freeman, late of Company First Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin Johnson, late of Company G, Th -fifth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lien of that he is now recet 3 

The name of Anna S. Duffner, widow of William Dufner, late of Com- 

ny H, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ie a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Joseph A. Hollingsworth, late of Company D, One hun- 
dred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
. pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Levi H. Colburn, late a seaman, United States Navy, 
ane pay bim 2 pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 

s now receiving. 

The name of Ammi D. Seabury, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in iieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Benjamin, late of Sine conden att Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joel Alidaffer, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh or tg Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate o oat per month in Heu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of David Luke, late of Company C, One hundred and forty- 
ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of mouth in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of M. Parkinson, iate of Company H, Fortieth Regi- 

sion at the rate of 


ugh M. 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Jane Curry, widow of John F. Curry, late of Compan 
K, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 1 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary T. Green, former widow of Thaddeus ‘Albert, late 
of Company F. Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ferdinand Mittelstaedt, late of Company H, Third Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gurney E. Hall, N and 28 child of Elijah 
P. Hall, late of Company D, Seventh R ent Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Kate A. Bowers, widow of John M. Bowers, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
—.— 5 panon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 

ving. 

The name of Sarah J. Milligan, widow of James G. Milliagn, late of 
Com y D, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

he name of John M. Barkiy, late of Company G, One hundred and 
ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 5 month ın lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Ri helpless and d dent child of 

. Richards, sr., late of Company B, Eightt 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
iliam H. Pal 


The name of mer, la -elghth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 340 per month in lieu of that is now 


ving. 
widow of Peter Shaffer, late of 


arvin, widow of 
ty-sixth 


g. 
The name of Charles B. Kemp. late of eea F, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Augusta Anderson, widow of Frank W. Anderson, late of 
Companies I and D, Ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Brennan, widow of John P. Brennan, late 
captain of the hold, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now 8 

e name of Francis M. Sexton, late of Company D, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer eyes and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 836 per month in lien of that he is now Leng ty 

The name of Jane A. Dickinson, widow of William M. Dickinson, late 
of Company M, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Benjamin, former widow of Ä Ellison, late 
of Company D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New York Vol» 
unteer * and pay her EAB aggre rp at the rate of $12 j — month. 

Abby J dwell Ca 


The name + Ca widow of Frank L, ell, late of 
Company E, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan and 
Company G, md Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Hea Artillery, 


The name of Edward Walsh, late of Company A, Battalion 3 


J 
R ent Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of ndent child of Henry 


Dora Huffman, helpless and de 
Huffman, late of company I, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment 
Indiana Yotunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Joseph C. Yutzy, late of Company C, Fifty-fourth Bigi 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer guy a and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza copa widow of Joseph M. Crippen, late of Com- 

I, First Regiment United States W and Company K, First 
— ek Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. pay ber a on at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 8 

The name of Anderson Scott, late of Company K. rd Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a persion at the rate of $22.50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

pame of Walter J. Wall, late of Fourth Ind lent Company, 
e rate of $30 per 


The 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of M A. Blodgett, widow of Joseph C. Blodgett, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry. and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Francis A. Baxter, late of aces pas É I, First Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Infantry, and Company A, Fourteenth Regiment 

Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in tieu of that he is now e 

The name of Eliza Ellard, widow of Dennis 2 late of Company 
B, First Battalion, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay 
se at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
re ing. ó 
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The name of Albert Sanders, late of Company C. Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan M. Glatfelter, late of Company H, Two hun- 
dredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah H. Matheny, widow of Nathaniel B. Matheny. 
late of 9 D, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay. her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles Claudius E riy, late of Compan. 

Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of John W. Bigelow, late of Company E. irty-second 
Regiment Maine Voluntcer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of George W. Alt, late of Company A, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$0 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elias C. Decker, late of Company G, One hundred and 
cighty-seventh Regiment, and Company B, One hundred and seyenty- 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Vansickle, late ot Company B, One hundred and 
cighty-tifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henry A. Kline, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifty-first tegiment Vennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of Melvina A. Horner, widow of John R. Horner, late of 
Company E. Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pens — at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Jane Clark, widow of Morgan Clark, late of Com- 
pany H, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her s pension at the rate of $20 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jonathan B. Davis, alias John B. Davis, late of Com- 
pear D. Ninth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
e pension at the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he Is now 
recelving. 

The name of George W. Zigler, late of Company K, One hundred and 
seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 a month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George B. Cock, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and Company G. Fifth Regiment United States 
Colored Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph E. Wierman, late of Company I, One hundred 
and twenty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Cornelia N. Cliffe, widow of James A. Cliffe, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a ono at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Homer Day, late of Company H. One hundred and sev- 
enticth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Adair, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay a nsion at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of t he is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia J. A. Grant, widow of Patrick Grant. late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James T. Inmon, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thornton A. Merrifield, late of Company A, Sixth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Flood, late of Company D, Ninety-first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter M. Simon, late of Company K. Twenty-first Negi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Honora Gallagher, widow of Charles Gallagher, late of 
Company E, Thirty-seventh Regiment New York State Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet M. Badger, widow of Bracket H. Badger, late 
of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment New York State Militia Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a e at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frank H. Converse, late of 55 D. Eleventh Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli Cotton, late of Company E. One nundred and forty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of To per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Pearce, late of Company G, Two hundred and 
sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elisha Morton, late of Company K. Eighth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer W and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hanson Harmon, late o Company C, One hundred and 
fifty-second a 4 55 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hollingsworth cipe, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Carnin: and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. percents widow of John J. Burbridge, 
late of Company C, ird Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amos J. Moore, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 340 per month in lieu of that he is now Tenth fi 

The name of James H. Larimer, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at he rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Bathsheba Newman, widow of Egbert Newman, late of 


Company D, Seventy-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her = ension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James M. Pritchett, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
1 N and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John rt, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 7 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Reynolds, late of Company 85 Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Orilla F. Porter, widow of Milo Porter, late of Com- 
panies F and E, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. and 
pay. her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 8 

he name of William F. Harrold, late of Company A, Thirteenth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Ryan, widow of John Ryan, late of Company 
K, One hundred and eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Elbridge Jacobs, late of Company G, First Regimen: 
New aspen 1 Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of nise H. Crombie, widow of Abner B. Crombie. late 
of Company C. Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a peanon at the rate of $20 per month in lleu of that 
she is now receiving. 

‘he name of Annie C. Duncan, widow of Sebastian Duncan, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a ane at the rate of $24 per month fn lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha Brewer. widow of Ebenezer Brewer. late of 
Company E. Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry. and 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The namo of Mary E. Jahn, widow of Charles F. Jahn. late of 
Company D. Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jemima Clevenger, former widow of Henry Richardson, 
late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay. her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Rhoda Villers, widow of Alva Villers, late of Company 
K, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. à 

The name of Samuel Bridgeforth, late of Company D, One hundred 
and eleventh Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cecilia McCullough, helpless and dependent child 
of Daniel McCullough, late of Companies H and A, One hundred 
and ninety-second egiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Clara May Armstrong, helpless and dependent child 
of Cassius M. Armstrong, late of Popas C, Ninth Regiment Penu- 
sylyania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Humelbaugh, widow of William F. Fumel- 
baugh, late of Company F, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer In oa f and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieun of that she is now 5 Provided, That 
in the event of the death of Sadie Humelbaugh, helpless and dependent 
child of said William F. Humelbaugh, the additional pension berein 
granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Elizabeth Humelbaugh. the name of said Sadie 
IIumelbaugh shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and timitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per 
moni from and after the date of death of said Elizabeth Humel- 

ugh, 

The name of Patrick Gillin, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now ent 

The name of John Fuller, late of Company I, First Regiment Michi- 
gan Sharp Shooters, and pay bim a pennon at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of tbat he is now receiving. 

The name of Mariett Geer, widow of Samuel E. Geer, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry. and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John Dill, late of Company H, Ninety-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hubert W. Mealing, late of Company F. First Regi- 
ment New York Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Com widow of William W. Combs, late of 
Company G. Twenty-second Regiment, and Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment, Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob H. Wierman, late of Company B, Twenty-first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of tbat he is now receiving. 

The name of Adelbert Price, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a nsion at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Arthur Robinson, late of Company H. One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kitty E. Farr, former widow of Charles McCoy, late 
of Company D. Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mariah L. Phillips, former widow of Nathaniel Ed- 
wards, late of Company F, Twenty-second Regiment, and Company D, 
One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabetb Woliver, former widow of Selah Baxter, late 
of Company G. Twenty-sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Michael Burke, late of Company H, First Regiment 


Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per montb in lien of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Myra Bethia You widow of Sames A. Young, late 
of Company D, cond Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry 
and pay her a Finz at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiv 


The paaa 5 aon pd gre 3 of Solomon Sibley, late of Com- 
pany D, Seco ion, Distri Columbia Infantry, and pay her a 
pension’ at the ae of $20 per — — in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Celia F. Congdon, widow of George B. Congdon, late 
major and additional paymaster, United States Volunteers, and pay her 
a Punon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Bk name of Clara A. Stott, widow of William W. Stott, late of Com- 

sis tesa e hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
— 1 try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of John G. W. Book, late of bared gn E. One hundredth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, him K pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of chat g. he is now jw ya ta 
The name of Julia A. Keach, widow of James M. Keach, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Uni ted States Volunteer Sharpshooters, = 
month in lieu of that she is 


pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per 
22 receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Amanda B. 
each 


. heipless and dependent child of said James M. Keach, the addi- 
tional’ pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided 
1 That in the event ait of the death of Julia A. Keach the name of 
id Amanda B. Keach shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of Pihe peon, laws, at the rate of $12 
per month from and after the date of th of said Julia A. Keach. 

The name of John C. Swaney, late of Company G, 

Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensi 
of $36 per month in 1 of Bon he is now receiving. 

he name of Richard W. Walker, late of Company G, First 8 
Minnesota Volunteer 4 and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receivin; 

The name of Josephine Nolot, helpless — dependent child of Claud 
F. Nolot, late of Company E. Fifty-ninth Regiment aot Volunteer 
9 and psy fe her J. —ů— at The rate of $12 

he name o Chadwick, widow of John ; Chadwick, late of 
as Twenty inet Regiment Missouri Volunteer In fantry, and 
ion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 


The hae, ee William Wood, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of George W. Harding, late of mrang A, One hundred 
ty-sixth R nent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
lute of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-third 1761 5 Illinois Volunteer Infantr try, and pay him a pen- 

ê 92 now ven 


San pay him 

per month in lieu of that e is now receiving. 
The name of Bernard O'Reilly, late of United States Marine 4 

and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of — 

is now recelving. 

The name of Thomas M Johnson, late assistant surgeon, Twenty- 
first a New York Volunteer Infantry, @ and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 month in lieu of that he is now on 

The name of James Sillett, late of Company F, ment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the’ cate vat $36 per month 
in heu of that he is now receiving. 

3 name of Mar E. Cullers, widow of Jacob 7 Cullers, late of 

ny A, Fifth giment Illinois Volunteer Caval and pay her a 
pens — at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of t she now 
ceiving. 

The name of George F. Richardson, late of Company A, Eighty- 
fourth rr Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
so age of $24 pr month in lieu of that he is now 8 ae 

he name of John Black, late of F Independent Company Ohio 
8 — Cavalry, and DAID him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in eo of that he is now receiving. 
„late of 9 K, Fifty-üfth Regiment 
Infan pay a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now hapa a 

The name of h E. Hardy, widow of James G. Hardy, late ot 
ment ? per month, Volunteer by and pay 
r mon 


pany Twent; 
a pension at 
receiving. 

The name of Barah R. Sanks, widow of George W. Zo late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a > ponton at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receivin 

The name of Ella Heminger, pepis an and 92 2120 fue of James 
M. Heminger, late of Company K th 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a sion at the rate o 2 per month. 

The name ot Davis S. M igen, late of 8 i, ird Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 E month in lieu of that he is pow receivin, ng, 

name of Marietta L. AUNES widow of rar A. Adams, late of 

; 3 A, Sixth ent New Hampshire Volunteer 3 and 
er a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of t she is 

now recei 


The name of Sarah E. McCann, widow of Francis McCann, late of 
Compras K, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, and First Com- 


pany, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corns and pay her a pension 
at he rate of month in lieu of that she now receiving : 
Provided, That in event of of the death of Francis E. M 


helpless and dependent child of said Francis McCann, the additio 
— herein granted shall cease and ee: Provided further, 
hat in the event of the death of Sarah E. McCann the name of said 


Francis E. McCann shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and hmitations of the pension la at the rate of $12 per 
month from and after the date of Nea of Sarah E. McCann. 


The name of Angeline Jackson, widow of Cyrus A. Jackson, late of 
So ny H, Thirty-seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


t 
era pension rat the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving: Provided, That in the DIEN of the death of Sarah E. 
Jackson, Helpless and dependent child of said det A, 5 th 


d Sarah E. Jackson shall be 
to ed provisions and limitations o 


812 month from and after the death of ae Angeline Jackson, 
e name of Annie Morrison, widow of James Morrison, late a sea- 
man, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 


month in lieu of that she ris now receiving. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 795. Thomas Klugh. H. R. 8890. John M. Barkly. 
H. R. ba Leonidas C. Kilgore. I. R. 8899, Emma Richards, 
II. R. 1262. John T. Hetherlin. H. R. 9001. Willlam H. Palmer. 
II. R. 1265. Malinda Cannon. H. R. 9012. Robert Kerr. 
E. R. 1301. Albert Peterson. H. R. 9024. Anna C. Shaffer. 
R. 1328. Benjamin F. Richardson. H. R. 9081. Addie D. Garvin. 
H. R. 1389. Martha V. Baker. H. R. 9193. Andrew J. Craig. 
H. R. 1369. Samantha E Clark. H. R. 9252. Charles B. Kemp. 
H. R. 1478. Perry Brimberry. H. R. 9362. Augusta Anderson. 
H. R. 1595. Paullne R. Wolf. H. R. 9371. Catherine Brennan. 
H. R. 1615, Charles F. Anderson. II. R. 9390. Francis M Sexton. 
H. R. 1676. Orlando C. Limbocker. H. R. 9473. Jane A. Dickinson. 
H. R. 1708. Mariah W. Smith. II. R. 9499. Sarah E. 3 
H. R. 1767. Mary A. Cardinal. H. R. 9495. Abby J. Cadwell. 
H. R. 1786. Charles Beavers. H. R. 9632. Elizabeth enges. 
H. R. 1862, Malona J. Jones. H. R. 9773. John Care 
H. R. 1909. 2 $ 3 II. R.9737. Edward Walsh. 
H. R. 2112. Lewis Holley. H.R. 9777. Johanna Burke. 
H. R. 2256. Mary Jane Strong. H. R. 9957. William A. Jones. 
II. R. 2283. James Parmer. H. R. 10077. Azariah Rankin. 
II. R. 2527. Alexander Draper. H. R. 10272. Dora Huffman. 
H. R. 2571. Elizabeth Lamere. H. R. 10283. Joseph C. Yutzy. 
H. R. 2589. Edward F. helps. H. R. 10284. Eliza Crippen. 
II. R. 2667. Levi Coon. H. R. 10320. Anderson Scott. 
H. R. 2733. Francis M. Cain. H. R. 10347. Walter J. Wall. 
H. R. 2792. Frederick D. Owen. H. R. 10534. Mary A. Blodgett. 
H. R. 2873. William Trulove. H. R. 10554. Francis a. Baxter. 
H. R. 2895. Charles A. Edwards. II. R. 10680. Eliza Eliard. 
II. R. 3301. Harriet C. Gillespie. H. R. 10680. Albert Sanders. 
H. R. 3748. Elmira L. Stiles. H. R. 10716. Jonathan M. Ai hag a 
II. R. 3825. Henry Mey. H. R. 10733. Sarah H. Ma Ean 
H. R. 3923. William A. Bibbs. H. R. 10777. Charles Claudius rly. 
H. R. 4082. Katherine ln H. R. 1 . John W. Pas 1 
H. R. 407 5. Franklin H. R. 10978. George W. Ait. 
H. R. 4210. Sa villa . H. R. 10976. Elias C. Decker. 
H. R. 4328. William H dson. H. R. 1 . George Vansickle, 
H. R. 4385, Mary M. Du H. R. 11021. Henry A. Kline. 
H. R. 4412. Woodman 8 a a le. H. R. 11024. Melv A. Horner. 
II. R. 4496. Horatio R. Hutchinson. H. R. 11040. Sarah sane Clark. 
H. R. 4511. 3 aA Blachly. H.R.11054. Jona Davis. 
H. R. 4598. Isaac 8 H. R. 11081. George W. Wiler. 
FFF 
H. R 4 b ps è Josep . Weirman. 
H. R. 4924. Joseph Dr. H. R. 11303. Cornelia N. Cliffe. 
I. R. 4976. Adeline Temple. II. R. 11407. Homer Day. 
H. R. 4977. Helen Conra H. R. 11462. John Adair. 
H. R. 5036. Fannie A. McNear. H. R. 11517. Cynthia J. . GE 
H. R. 5039. America J. Austin. H. R. 11554. James T. Inm 
H. R. 5069. William L. Ford. H. R. 11581. 2 A. Merrifield. 
II. R. 5098. William R. Williams. H.R.11577. John F 
H. R. 5109. Collins Washburn. H. R. 11668, Peter 1. Simon. 
H. R. 5301. Edward A. Davenport. H. R. 11691. Honora Gallagher. 
II. R. 5462. Henry Hallman. II. R. 11736. Harriet M. Badger. 
H. R. 5494. Melinda Hubert. II. R. 11746. Frank H Converse. 
H. R. 5647. Lucy A. Hopkins. II. R. 11761. Eli Cotton. 
H. R. 5604. William Muer. H. R. 11908. John G. Pearce. 
H. R. 5750. Charles Hasty II. R. 11938. Elisha Morton 
H. R. 5890. Samuel Morrow. H. R. 12016. Hanson Harmon. 
II. R. 5909. Silas Hunley. H. R 12082. Hollingsworth Gipe. 
H. R. 5915. Adeline Lampman. H. R. 12138. Margaret J Burbridge. 
H. R. 5998. John Maguet. H. R. 12160, Amos J. Moore. 
H. R. 6111. Helen M. Lind H. R. 12171. James H. Larimec. 
II. R. 6132. Samantha J Wood. H. R. 12220. Bathsheba Newman. 
H. R. 6148. F. Wilkinson. H. R. 12225. James M. Pritchett. 
H. R. 6278. Myra A. Putnam. H. R. 12240. John Ebert. 
H. R. 6279. Anna M. Kesselring. H. R. 73. James Reynolds. 
H. R. 6326. John W. Flook. H. R. 1 „ Orilla F. Porter. 
H. R. 6392. Mary A. Caulk. H. R. 12329. William f. Harrold, 
H. R. 6395. Charles es en TIS II. R. 12335. arg A s 
H. R. 6401. iel V. ton. H. R. 12346, Elbridge Jacobs. 
H. R. 6605. James Johnson. H. R. 12350. Louise II. Crombie. 
I. R. 6622. Abashabe Nolen H. R. 12450. Annle C. Duncan. 
H. R. 6663. Catherine Bangs. H. R. 12518. Martha Brewer. 
II. R. 6989. Henry R. Thomas. H. R. 12562. Mary E. Jahn. 
H. R. 7000. Noble Bryant. H. R. 1 . Jemima 5 
H. R. 7150. John R. McReynolds, H. R. 12090. Rhoda VII 
H. R. 7207. Vier Baldridge. H. R. 12754. Samuel Brida eforth. 
H. R. 7338. Esther A. Webb. H. R. 12783. Cecilia McCullough. 
H. R. 7392. Catherine Gardner. H. R. 12801. Clara May Armstrong. 
H. R. 7464. Julia A. Slaybaugh. H. R. 12802. Elizabeth Humelbaug 
H. R. 7489, Wilson H. McKinney. H. R 12804. Patrick Gillin 
H. R. 7494. Benja F. Triplett. H. R. 12817. John Fuller. 
H. R. 7514. Albert A. Freeman, H. R. 12822. Mariett Geer. 
H. R. 7807. 0 “ee H. R. 12845. John Dill 
H. R. 7943. Anna S. Duffn H. R. 12863. Hubert W. Mealing. 
H. R. 8101. Joon. A. Hoilings- H. R. 12867. Elizabeth Combs. 
H. R. 12878. Jacob H. Wierman. 
H. R. 8103. Levi . Colburn. H. R. 12907. Adelbert Price. 
II. R. 8135. Ammi D. Seabury. H. R. 12934. Arthur Robinson. 
H. R. 8158. William Benjamin. H. R. 12982. Kitty E. n 
II. R. 8170. Joel Alldaffer. H. R. 12999. Mariah 1. ‘Philips. 
H. R. 8186. David Luke. H. R. 13009. Elizabeth Wollver. 
H. R. 8218. Hugh M. Parkinson. H. R 13031. Michael Burke. 
H. R. 8337. Jane Curry. H. R. 13089. Myra Bethia Young. 
H. R. 8373. olen T. Green. H. R. 1 Josephine Sibiey. 
H. R. 8399. Ferdinand Mittel- H. R. 13123. lia F. Congdon. 
staedt. H. R. 13144, Clara A. Stott. 
H.R. oer Gurney E. Hall. H. R. 13156. John G. W. k. 
H. R. 8772. Kate Bowers. H. R. 13159. Julia A. Keach. 
H. R. 8879. Sarah J. Milligan. H. R. 13175. John €, Swaney. 
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H. R. 13207, Richard W. Walker. H. R. 13839. John Black. 

H. R. 13238. Josephine Nolot. H. R. 13640. John Courtney. 

H. R. 13255. Nelen L. ee H. R. 13660. Sarah E. Hardy. 

II. R. 13297. William Wou. H. R. 13700. Hoge. 

H. R. 82712 George W. Harding. H. R. 13701. Sarah R. Sense: 

H. R. 183 Samuel B. ‘Turner. H. R. 13808. Ella Hemin 

H. R. 13390. Perry Back. H. R. 13876. David S. Mi liken, 
R. 13411. Bernard O'Reilly, H. R. 13970. Marietta L. Adams, 

H.R.13467 Thomas M. johnson. H. R. 14055. Sarah E McCann, 

H. R. 13494. James Sillett. H. R. 14091. Angeline Jackson. 

H. R. 13558. Margaret E. Cullers. H. R. 14235. Annie Morrison. 


H. R. 15573. George I. Richardson. 

During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment. I move to amend, page 12, line 2, by striking out 
“$12” and inserting in lieu thereof 520.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

On page 12, line 3, the spelling of the name Maquet” is 
“ Maguet.” I move to substitute the letter “g” for the let- 
ter * q.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Rusey). The gentieman 
from Georgia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 20, line 24, strike out “$12” and insert $20.” (Pension of 
Orilla F. Porter.) 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I have no complaint whatever to 
make of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. They have a rule 
that in first granting a pension to a widow they will not grant 
more than $12 a month. I talked with the acting chairman of 
this committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Apam], before 
I offered this amendment. He did not feel authorized to accept 
it, but I want to lay the facts before the House. This widow 
married the soldier in 1863, and therefore she is a war widow. 
She lived with the soldier until the spring of 1892, and in June, 
1892, obtained a divorce from him. In October of the same 
year the widow remarried the soldier and lived with him up to 
to his death, in 1911. The soldier was drawing a pome at the 
time of his death of thirty-odd dollars. Upon his death the 
widow applied to the Pension Office for a pension, and the 
Office, under the strict letter of the aie eggs her, holding 
that she was a widow of the marriage of 1892, subsequent to 
the act of 1890, and was not entitled to a pension. 

This woman is 78 years old. She is feeble. She has no prop- 
erty and is dependent on her neighbors for support. At best 
she has but a short while to live. I apprehend if it was not 
for the rule of the committee the committee would have been 
glad to have granted this pension at $20 a month. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the committee will agree to 
the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. I thank the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER (after having resumed the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apam, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
14576 and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14576) granting ons and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and the widows 
of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vryson] 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it endete, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and neces of the pension laws— 

The name of Bacon, widow of Harve late of 


Mary E 
Compan. K, Fifty-first Regiment lowa Volunteer Jolanty, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


account of each of the four minor 


com name of Alexander M. Rainey, late of Companies E, Second, and 


D, First, Recruiting Battalion, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volun- 
teers, in Indian war, and pay him — pension at the rate of $30 per o-nth 
in lieu or that he is now receivin; 

The name of August Johns, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at e 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Gould, widow of George K. Gould, late of Com- 
— i M sane, hundred and Ane — Regiment N 1 0 12 In- 

Wa pain, an y her a pension a e rate o per 
month, and $2 month (adaitional on account of each of the two 
1 children o the said George K. Gould until they reach the age of 

years. 

The name of Harry J. Symonds, late of Co y K, Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain pain, and pay him a ge 
sion at the rate of $17 per month în lieu of mgeny he 55 now receivin, 

The name of James Watson, late of — 9 — 1 . 
Massachusetts Volunteer genet War with Spa pay him a pen- 
sion at the zate of $12 unity Berardin, 

The name of widow of ee M. Gerardin, late 
first lieutenant and A Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
e iiaa with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per mon 

The name of William P. Walpole, late of the United States Navy, 

Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month in lieu of that he is now g 

The name of Frank C. Lamp, iate of Troop I, Fifth United States 
Cavalry, Regular Establishmen and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Dwyer, widow ‘of Morgan 1 late of Com- 
pany F, Third Regiment United States Infantry, Re; r Establishment, 
and pay her a on at the rate of 812 per month 

The name of John F. W. Kuchenbeeker, late bet “Co ny G, Second 
ent Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War wi Spaln, and pay him 

a pension at the rate of $12 a month. 

pay Aim a peni Regiment 
a pensiga at the 

Tate of $17 per 

The name * Philip 1 late of Troop H, Sixth Sth Regiment United 
— Cavalry, Regular Establishment, pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ellen Kearns, widow of Thomas 5 late of Com- 
I, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Re; Estab- 
ent, and her a pension at the rate of $12 per mona 

The name of John N. Parker, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
United States hry toe Infantry, War with —— and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of John C. Clark, late of Com y E, Seventh 
United States Infan and pay him a pen Fe eee ak Sit oer 
month in lien of that he is now ara 

The name of R. Roy Hamby, late of Soans H, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 2 War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Harvey C. Van Meter, late of Coupan Thirty-second 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of 88 per month. 

The name ig Biro Samuel We in late of Company. —.— Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and — —U—j a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in Heu of thet he 

The name of Frank R. Porter, late of Troop A, Eleven 
United States Volunteer Ca „War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per mont i in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Julia M. Hill, widow of Frank M. Hill, late of Company 
H, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain. 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the two minor children of the said 
Ponk MRE gt ye ar ncpS peat be 

The name of Martin H. Gavin, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per mon ‘in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

iri name of crore He Powell, 8 of David J. Powell, late Sr Com- 
par © Forty-seven Regiment ted States Volunteer Infantry, War 

Spain, and pay her a . at the a — a ji sa month. 

The name of Nora E. Singleton, widow of ingleton, late of 
the Signal Corps, United States — War is —.— und pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Ambrose A. Clarke, 5 of Company I, Third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 812 per mon 

The name of Frank B. Pauley, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay *him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month lieu cf that he is now engi ng. 

The name of Mary McKelvey, widow of William S. McKelvey, late 
of Hospital Corps, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her a 

jon at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month tional on 
children of said William S. McKelvey 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Thomas F. Muldoon, late of Company G, Sixth 3 — 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
@ pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Alice T. e re widow of John G. McClaughry, 
late adjutant and first lieuten hird Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain oat Br a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, and $2 per tional on account of each of the 
two minor children ia the a ald John G. McClaughry until they reach 
the age of 16 years. 

The name of Christ Nelson, late of Com D, Thirteenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at an rate of ioe — 7 h in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name o ood, widow of William W. Norwood, late 
of igen Bein — United States Dragoons, War with 
Mexico, pay ere a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of J h Reach, a — Company A. Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer kuf „ War with Spain, and pay hima 
pension at the rate of $12 per 2 

The name of Lena Griffee, widow of Andrew Griffee, late of Company 
G, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry. War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month addi- 
tional on account of each of the three minor children of the said An- 
drew Griffee until they reach the age of 16 years. r 
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The name of Oscar Smith, late of Astor Battery, United States 
Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month. 

The name of John E. Seeger, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per moffth. 

The name of John W. Stroup, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred Windgoetter, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 

nsion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


g. 

The name of Henry Dana, late of Companies M. G. and A, Fifth Reg- 
iment United States Voluntcer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 8 

Tne name of Melvin P, Campbell, late of the United States Navy, 
N Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Henry W. Akers, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
Misouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a penston 
at the rate of $12 per month, A 

The name of Hyram Colwell, late of Troop M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
nt the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank E. Dorman, late of Fourth Company United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Fred Reidy, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Patrick J. Hyde, late of the United States Nayy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a penston at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clara B. Lowe, widow of Bert Lowe, late of Company 
K. Second Regiment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Andy H. Frittz, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 8 

The name of Moses A. Reimert late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
bion at the rate of 5 per month. 

The name of Martin O'Loughlin, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John McMahon, late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred Porter, late of Company C, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George II. Cope, late of Company D, First Battalion 
United States Engineers, Regular Establishment, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles P. Dovell. late of Company E, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Walker Anderson, late of Troop A, Tenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edmund Gerber, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dallas F. Jarvis, late of Troop G, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 2 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard W. Lewis, late of Company L, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. K 

The name of Charlotte Poe, widow of Isaiah Poe, late of Capt. Wil- 
liam Johnson’s company, Missouri Militia, War of 1812, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 = month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jonah E. Hill, late of Company M, Forty-third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 pe month. 

The name of Harris D. Williamson, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Thomas J. Reynolds, late of Troop D, First Regiment 
Ohio Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month in lieu of that_he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick M. Hohmann, late of Company M. Twenty-first 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of #32 per month, 

The name of Frank H. Campbell, late of the band, First Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and psy him a 
pension at the rate of S pe month, 

The name of Samuel B. McPheeters, late of the Medical Reserve Corps, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of . In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of k B. Norris, late of Company C, Twentieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Della A. Daubenspeck, widow of Idoyd M. Daubenspeck, 
late of Company F. Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month and $2 per month additional on account of each of the four 
minor children of the said Lleyd M. Daubenspeck until they reach the 
age of 16 years, 

The name of Hugh J. Sosy oak late of United States Marine Corps, 
United States Navy. Regular blishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Ryan, widow of William J. Ryan, late captain 
and commissary of subsistence, United States Volunteers, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John J. Brogan, late of Com y A, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, Regular tablshiment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Minnie Rifle, widow of Charles F. Rifle, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pensior at the rate of $12 per month, 


- The name re eng, a E. Williams, widow of Thomas Williams, late of 
Company B, First Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank E. Hill, late of Company H, Thirty-cighth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pennon at the rate of $12 per month in Jieu of t he is now re- 
celving. 

The name of Mary Buckley., widow of John Buckley, late of Company 
B, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, anil 
pay. her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas G. McEwan, late of Battery G, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 3 

The name of John E. Lauer, late of Troop C, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment. and: pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. £ 

The name of Francis M, Lamb, late of Capt. Tracy's Company FP, 
Battalion California Volunteers, Indian Wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William B. Clouse, late of Company F, Yourtsenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Joseph D. Donellen, late of Company D, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Voluntecr Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of ier A. Cadenhead, late of Company II, First Alabama 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Jesse J. Barnwell, late of the U. S. S. Bancroft, United 
States Navy, Regular Establishment. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Howard W. Bingham (insane), Tate of Company G, 
Signal Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. Vay to duly appointed 
guardian, 

The name of Clara B. Hatfeid, widow of Richard C, Hatfield, late of 
Company K, Seventeenth Kegiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William G. McCoy, jr.. late of Company C, Third Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month, 

The name of Archie F. Pejano, late of Troop C, First Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Bessie G. Bloodgood, widow of Edwin Bloodgood, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 
mouth additional on account of each of the six minor children of said 
Edwin E. Bloodgood until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Louise Crane, widow of Richard E, Crane. late of 
Company M, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 
month additional on account of one minor child of the sald Richard E. 
Crane until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Phillip Klaus, late of Company C, Third Regiment Ili- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Alphozine Bastian, dependent mother of Eli Bastian, late 
of Company D, Thirty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and Hospital Corps, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

‘The name of Louis F. Moebus, late chief musician, Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William A. Bannister. late of Company A. First Regiment 
Texas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. X 

The name of Peter McVay, late of Company K, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Martha W. Hubbell, widow of Willlam B. Hubbell, late 
of Conran C, First Regiment Tennessee Mounted 8 War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month In lien of 
that she is new receiving. 

The name of Matilda Delisle, widow of oaen Delisle, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James O. Cotman, late of Compans II. Twenty-fifth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay bim 
a pemon at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
celving. 

The name of Warren Whiteman, late of Company L, Thirteenth ` 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 3 War with Spain, and pay bim 
a pension at the rate of $17 per. month. 

‘he name of Barbara Henderson, widow of John B. Henderson, late 
of Troop F, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: J’rovided, That in the cyent of the death of 
Susie Elgretta Henderson. heipless and dependent child of said John 
B. Henderson, the $12 additional eee herein granted shall cease 
and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Barbara Henderson the name of said Susie Elgretta Henderson shall be 

laced on the pension roll, subject to the limitations and provisions of 
he sion laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the 
death of said Barbara Ilenderson; and also $2 per month additional 
on account of the minor child, Edith G. Henderson, of said John P. 
Henderson shall be paid to the widow until she reaches the age of 16 


years, 

The name of Henry Juvenile, late of Troop M, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Mary Green, widow of William W. Green, late of Capt. 
Dunean’s company of Ohio Mounted Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now. receiving. 5 

The name of Ralph H. Bryant, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 Pe, month, 

The name of Elizabeth Commons, widow of Benjamin L. Commons, 
lute of Company G, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War 
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with Mexico, and pay her a ion at the rate of $20 per month in 
nene sae erg Jenn C. K ; sg fC cs Sixth Regi- 
e name of Jo — nger, e of Company 
ment Ohio Volunteer ag War wi n ADAS DAT. him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per mont 
The name of Adolph Dirmeyer, late of Company 1 Second ment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a n at 


the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Bo Aid a third-class electrician, 9 — States 
Navy, Regular and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Salisbury, late of Campa B, Thirteenth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer infantr War wi th Spain, and and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

e 8 of Julia E. Jones, widow of James L. Jones, late of Com- 
pony C, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with 

Iexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 
bills referred as the Committee on Pensions: 
R. 804. Mary . Walier Anderson. 


E 
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965. Henry. W. Akers. Matilda Delisle. 


. James O. Cotman. 


5 iw 

7874. Frank © pecan, 12945. Warren Whiteman. 
8147. Fred Reidy. 12970. Barbara Henderson. 
8155. Patrick J. Hyde. 13194. Henry Juvenile, 
8156 Howe. 13236. Marx Green. 


13241. Ralph H. ant. 


„ Clara B. 
. Andy H. Frittz. 


H R. 9: 
H. R. 850. Anian M. Rainey H. R. 9457. Edmund Gerber. 
H. R. 1237. August Johns. H. R. 9519. Dallas F. Jarvis. 
H. R. 1380. Mary Gould. H. R. 9568. Richard W. Lewis. 
H. R. 1511. Harry J. Symonds. H. R. 9641. Charlotte Poe. 
H: #1620. a Gerne f. B. 41. Lari B. Milan 
H. R. 1645. William P: 53 H. R. 10046. Thomas J. Re 3 
H. R 1647. Frank C. H. R. 10072 5 
H: R. 1770. John. Diren. Kuchen- H R. 10276, Samuel B. Campi belk 
R. . . - H. R. mu eeters. 
ker. H. R. 10432. Frank B. Norris. 
H R. a Sankey — OR H. R. 10609, Della A. Daubenspeck. 
R. 2589. Philip Bern H. R. 10708. Hugh J. Gallagher. 
H. R. 2574. Ellen Kearns. H. R 10732. Mary C. Ryan. 
H. R. 2583, John N. Parker. H. R. 10744. John J. p 
22 > zoan Fos’ E H. R. 10819. Minnie Rifle. 
II. R. 2771 Harve C. Van Meter H. R. 10873. Bridget E. Williams, 
H: R: 2186: Samuel Tygret. H. R. 11022, Mary. Buckley. 
. . — — A 2 y 
H. R 3018. Julia M. Hill 3 
H. R. 3161. Martin H. Gavin. H. R. 11285. Francis M. Lamb. 
II. R. 3162. Mary A. Powell. H. R. 11374. William B. Clouse. 
H. R. 8768. Nora E. Singleton. H. R 11441. Joseph D. Donellen. 
H. R.3769. Ambrose A, Clarke. II. R. 11481. Wiley A. Cadenhead. 
H. R. 3777. Frank B. Pauley. "R > 
H. R. 3913. Mary Mc Keve. H: R. 11576: Jesse J. Barnwell. 
H. R. 4525. Thomas F. Muldoon, f. R:11732. Howard W. Bingham. 
FF Wiiliam G. MeCoy, Jr. 
H. R. 5076. Eliza L. Norwood. H. R. 11812. Archie F. Pejano. 
H. R. 5522. Joseph d . = epee Seog G: Bloodgood. 
i. y HR. le uise 
E H. R. 11906. Pbiilip Klaus. 
H. R. 5967. John E. r. H. R. 12453. Alphonzine Bastian. 
H. R. 6120. John W. Stroup: F 
II. R. 6144. Pred Windgoetter, H. R. 12514. William A. Bannister. 
H. R. 6300, Hen H. R. 12596. Peter McVay. 
II. R. 6628. Mel Campbell. = = 12694. Martha W. Hubbell, 
H.R. 
H. R. 
f. R. H. R. 
H. R. E. 
II. R. H. R. 
11 FE 
2 — Moses a Reimert, H. R. 13397. Elizabeth Commons. 
i K. 8388. Martin ‘O'Loughlin, H. R. 13414. John C. Koepplinger. 
II. R. 8581, John McMahon. H. R. 13657. em Dirmeper. 
II. R. 8753. Fred Porter. H. R. 18742. aor Tow. 
H. R.9176. George H. Cope. H. R. 13960. William H. Salisbury. 
H. R. 9297. Charles P. Dovell. H. R. 14056. Julia E. Jones. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. VN SON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passsed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Williamsburg Lodge, No. 6, Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Virginia, the original manuscript. of 
the record of the proceedings of said lodge. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Saturday, April 15, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported from 
committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the several 
calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4876) to provide for an increase in 
the number of cadets at the United States Military Academy, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 543), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COADY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13419) au- 
thorizing the sale of the lighthouse reservation at Scituate, Mass., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 545), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12282) to 
establish a Coast Guard station on the coast of Louisiana in the 
vicinity of Barataria Bay, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 546), which said pill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6908) providing for the establishment of life-saving 
stations on Tybee Island, coast of Chatham County ; on Warsaw 
Island, coast of Chatham County; on Osabaw Island, coast of 
Bryan County; on St. Catherines Island, coast of Liberty 
County; on Blackbeard Island and on Sapelo Island, coast of 
McIntosh County, all in the State of Georgia, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 547), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COADY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13233) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce to exchange lands belong- 
ing to the United States at the mouth of Crum River, Pa., for 
other lands adjacent thereto, for the purpose of removing thereto 
the Schooner Ledge Range Front Light, so that it may be on the 
range of the channel of the Delaware River, and further author- 
izing the Secretary of Commerce to remove said range light from 
its present location to the property acquired by the exchange, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 548), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6430) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a court of private land claims and to 
provide for the settlement of private land claims in certain 
States and Territories,“ approved March 3, 1891, and the acts 
amendatory thereto, approved February 21, 1893, June 27, 1898, 
and February 26, 1909, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 549), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3560) to validate a certain title 
whereon the purchase money has been paid on a private sale 
by order of the United States district court for the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, at No. 83, June term, 1910, sitting in 
bankruptcy, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 542), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10869) for the relief of the Mission 
Farm Co., Peter Volondra, and others, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 550), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11350) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Ivers; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 13058) granting a pension to Henry Humphries; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13678) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
Porter; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14615) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a plant at or near Dubuque, Iowa, for the manu- 
facture of munitions and implements of war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14616) for the relief of 
settlers who purchased land under the act of February 20, 
1904; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14617) to make April 13 of 
each and every year a public holiday in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be known as Jefferson Day; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. : 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14618) to create the grade of 
aviator in the Signal Corps of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 14619) to provide for the 
development and operation by the United States Government of 
water power under its control; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14620) to extend the 
provisions of section 2455 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
relating to the sale of isolated tracts of the public domain, to 
ceded Chippewa Indian lands in the State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14621) appropriating money 
for the improvement of the Mississippi River and the Dubuque 
ice harbor at Dubuque, Iowa; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HOOD: A bill (H. R. 14622) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14623) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Morehead City, Carteret County, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. i 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14624) providing for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Sheldon, Iowa ; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14625) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Storm 
Lake, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14626) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Spencer, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ABERCROMBIE: A bill (H. R. 14627) to prohibit 
the issuance of licenses, permits, revenue stamps, or receipts 
for special taxes authorizing, licensing, or permitting the sale 
of spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Resolution (H. Res. 201) directing the 
Committee on Printing to inquire into the sale by private 
parties of the document entitled “ Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents,” and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Printing, 

By Mr. SANFORD: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 29) 
authorizing the printing and binding of additional copies of 
Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives of the 
United States for the use of Members of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MCLEMORE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 199) oppos- 
ing the withdrawal of the United States troops from Mexico 
and authorizing and directing the President to send such rein- 
forcement as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
the expedition; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, EDMONDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) propos- 
ing to amend the Constitution of the United States to authorize 
uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce, and to pro- 
vide penalties for enforcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 201) proposing to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to authorize uniform laws 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, and to provide penal- 
ties for enforcement; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 14628) granting a pen- 
sion to Oliver W. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 14629) granting an increase 
or pension to Thomas D. Bearden; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 14630) to quiet title in cer- 
tain citizens to certain lands lying within the meander line on 
the St. Francis River, and being parts of lots and tracts of land 
lying in Craighead County, Ark.; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 14631) for the relief of J. B. 
Fleming; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14632) for the relief of R. L. Jennings; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 14633) granting an increase of 
pension to Nelson Ransier; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 14634) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simeon A. Freer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 14635) granting a pension to 
Alexander Seals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 14636) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse B. Rich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14037) granting a pen- 
sion to George W. Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEATON: A bill (H. R. 14638) granting a pension to 
Michael P. Foley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 14639) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of William H. Dooley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 14640) granting an increase 
of pension to Elijah Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 14641) granting an increase of 
5 to Sarah Kissinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 14642) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza J. Conover ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 14643) granting an 
increase of pension to Frank C. Andrews; to the Committee on 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 14644) providing for refund to 
the Haberle-Crystal Spring Brewing Co. of a sum paid in excess 
of a certain special excise tax; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 14645) for the relief of 
the legal representative of P. H. Aylett; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14646) grant- 
ing a pension to Harvey M. Wilson; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. J : 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 14647) to amend the mititary 
record of James P. Kirby; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 14648) 
granting a pension to J. Horace Keeter; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14649) granting a pension to Thomas NI. 
Baswell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14650) granting a pension to George E. 
Turpin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14651) granting a pension to William O. 
Stover; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14652) granting a pension to Joseph L. 
Rollins ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14653) granting u pension to Fred. H. Pen- 
land; to the Committee on Penslons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14654) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Emory; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 14655) granting an increase 
of pension to William Girdler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14656) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Pius W. Wonner ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 14657) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel Corcoran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14658) granting an 
increase of pension to John H. Peck; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 14659) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Otis Hull; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14660) for the relief of Mrs, Martha J. 
Couchman ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14661) to correct 
the military record of Edward Carter; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 14662) 
granting an increase of pension to Louisa Fleming; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of F. B. McFeaters, E. F. Griffith, 
H. Stanley Pringle, J. T. Higgins, J. H. Layman, R. H. Wis- 
singer, A. W. Dolaway, Charles S. Moore, Thomas G. Ford, 
John Houri, J. L. Woodside, W. H. Miller, Joshua Bracker, 
C. E. Griffith, C. L. Irwin, Samuel Page, Fred Beals, C. D. 
Blyler, Elmer Lantz, D. C. Druyen, A. W. Eichelberger, William 
Grove, Asbury F. Grove, Joe A. Beers, W. H. Ulerick, and Wil- 
liam R. Ulery, all of Johnstown, Pa., against the passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468, denying admission to the mails to 
certain publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions from the following citizens of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, favoring the speedy en- 
actment of House bill 13281, amending the tariff so as to admit 
free the products of any American country which will admit our 
products free: C. M. Hoose, Glenside, Pa.; J. K. Mandenbare, 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Geer Wise, 926 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. MacDougall, 926 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Nelson Farrell, Sixth and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Warner, Sixth and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. G. Brown, Sixth and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederic E. Beldin, Burlington, N. J.; 
George H. Garland, Camden, N. J.; Frank O. Donaldson, Sixth 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard Ackerman, 
Drexal Hill, Pa.; Deyton P. Clark, 580 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. L, Ashinfelter, Sixth and Walnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Fredrick W. Powel, Glenside, Pa.; William G. 
Hought, 408 Midland Avenue, Wayne; William M. Callaham, 
Haddon Heights, N. J.; Samuel Milliken, The Newport, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hon. L. Ross, Arden, N. J.; Edward Spranger, 
Grantwood, N. J.; William R. McKnight, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles Horn, Philadelphia, Pa.; William R. Emsley, Camden, 
N. J.; Charles Schrabs, 2035 Moscher Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joseph Clark, 1517 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
William Meyerson, 718 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
William C. Mickle, 222 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wil- 
liam J. Harden, 1915 South Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; John Fullerton, 1302 Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John J. Kane, 1926 South Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
David R. Emsley, 2407 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Timothy J. Connelly, 2045 South Croskey Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Antonio Bastida, 111 Broadway, New York City; J. P. Han- 
sen, 70 West Sixteenth Street, Whitestown; G. J. Mullan, 151 
South Pearl Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. E. Mayer, 3739 North 
Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. Dix, 1422 North 
Allison Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; James A. Robinson, 1214 Spring 
Garden, Philadelphia, Fa.; Oliver McKnight, 213 St. Marks 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis Kramer, 510 Shirley Street, 
Wilmington, Del.; William J. Schaeffer, 2218 Brown Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William E. Smith, 2749 Earl Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; John Johnston, 5417 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Richard C. Lambus, Camden, N. J.; J. B. C. Chamberlain, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. W. Marks, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
High F. Miemew, 1737 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Thomas Barnes, 1815 Fabut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Max 
Veeck, 218 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles D. 
Ryan, Spring Mondt, Pa.; L. Ryan, Ardinon, Pa.; Mike Cook, 
113 Kinnelworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John William Wright, 
604 Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Goldsmith, 1524 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Richeal, 4489 
Thompson Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. A. Gallagher, 1411 South 
Porter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; George H. Litz, 1221 West Third 
Street, Wilmington, Del.; R. G. Brown, 30 Landsale Avenue; 
Lorene W. Uinghiny, 221 North Cornell Street; George Logace, 
1105 Oak Street; William H. Whiteside, 223 Woodlawn Avenue; 
F. W. Barnes, 317 West Twenty-sixth Street; Peter Orth, 41 
Eust Twenty-second Street; George J. Jacobs, 2003 West Sixth 
Street; R. L. Rosin, 915 West Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
G. B. Baylis, 2 Concord Avenue; William H. Haley, 1004 West 
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Eighth Street; John E. Riley, 419 North Franklin Street; Jacob 
Ostin, Madison Street; Samuel Wallace, 627 Bast Seventh Street, 
Wilmington, Del.; John Deisley, 17 East Fourth Street; Jeffer- 
son Whitman, Newark, Del.; W. W. Henry, 1021 Lancaster 
Avenue, Wilmington, Del. ; F. E. Cheflins, Newport, Del.; John J. 
Henry, 927 Lancaster Avenue, Wilmington, Del.; William Fred- 
rick, Marshall Avenue; William F. Haney, 823 West Second 
Street, Wilmington, Del.; George Boder, 300 Madison Street, 
Wilmington, Del.; John F. Grant, 129 Monroe Street; Clarence 
Campbell, 223 Totnal Avenue; Charles G. Waterman, 1631 West 
Eighth Street; Benjamin F. Price, 1123 West Fourth Street; 
John Wallsworth, 905 Monroe Street, Wilmington, Del.; Murat 
Z. Johnson, 5915 Carpenter Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; John G. 
Whiteside, 187 Harvey Street, Germantown, Pa.; M. C. Pronan, 
Sixth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. W. Tomlinson, 
512 Arthur Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles G. Rule, 4835 
Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. A. Reddy, 235 North 
Hobart Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. J. Hebley, Prospect Park, 
Pa.; Laurence L. Stevens, 4638 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and David S. Roodruff, 5029 Walton Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of Illinois, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Mr. E. F. Knapp and other citizens 
of Park Rapids and Colville, Wash., protesting against the 
passage of House bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition against House bills 491, 6468, and 652, to amend 
ne postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of Mr. E. F. Knapp and other residents of Park 
Rapids, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bill 
652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of I. O. Brown, of Spokane, Wash., and others, 
protesting against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. Fuller and other citizens of Colville, 
Wash., protesting against the passage of House bill 652, for 
Sunday closing in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of G. A. Hollinger, of North Ber- 
gen, N. J., against passage of House bill 13048, to create a 
juvenile court in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring location of new naval academy at Richmond, 
Cal.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of La Crosse Board of Trade, favor- 
ing the establishment of a United States shipping board; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Fifth Avenue Association on 
National Defense, favoring adequate national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of the Anti-imperialist League, Boston, Mass., 
favoring passage of the Philippine bill; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of Waltonville, Mount 
Vernon, Bluford, and Mount Carmel, III., in support of House 
bills 270 and 712; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Arminta Wilson and others, 
favoring House bill 463, to increase widows’ pensions; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of Major How Post, Woman's 
Relief Corps, of Haverhill, Mass., favoring passage of widows’ 
pension bill, known as the Ashbrook pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pnsions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition in connection with House bill 
18918 and other legislation for the disposal of the Oregon & 
California Railroad land-grant matter; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Washington, against bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Vost 
Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Washington, 
against compulsory Sunday observance day in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petitions of J. W. Goodwin and 97 other 
residents of San Diego; of I. C. Davis and 23 others, of Escon- 
dido; of D. C. Mendenhall, San Diego; of Mrs. Ed. Steele, San 
Diego; of Mrs. Mary Wilkerson, San Diego; and 1 other of San 
Diego, all in the State of California, protesting against House 
bills 6468 and 491, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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Also, petitions of I. C. Davis and 17 residents of Escondido; 
of Mrs. Mary Wilkerson and 1 other resident of San Diego; of 
Mrs. R. Haddon; San Diego; of D. C. Mendenhall, San Diego; 
of Mrs. H. E. Highle, San Diego; and of Mrs. E. Brown, San 
Diego, all in the State of California, protesting against Senate 
bill 645, to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District 


4 


Postal Service; to the: Committee: on the Post Office and Post 
Also, petition of Rhode Island Chapter, American Institute of 


Architects, favoring the passage. of Senate joint resolution 92, 


of Columbia om Sunday, or any other like religious measure; to | 


the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of George W. Vogler, of Ocean Beach, Cal., pro- 
testing against House bill 8848, making Columbus: Day a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia; to. the: Committee on the 
District. of Columbia. 

Also, petition of San Diego Chamber of Commerce, Ed. F. 
Stahle, executive secretary, San Diego, Cal., favoring House bill 
5806, providing for opening up the nearest ample supply of high- 
grade coal for the use of our Navy and merchant marine in 
southwestern Pacific waters; to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

Also, petition of the United Commercial Travelers of America, 
A. E. Clark, secretary, San Diego, Cal., favoring: inspection of 
creameries ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Robert P. Reagan, A. H. Gould, E. Zenkner, 
Helen Zenkner, Gustav Kranz, Franklin P. Jacobus, G. A. Eaton, 
Marie S. Eaton, and Henry Lohman, all of San Diego, Cal., favor- 
ing strict neutrality; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of the Fifth Avenue Association 
on National Defense, urging prompt action on national defense 
as recommended by the General Board of the Navy and the 
General Staff of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
opposing the enactment into law of House bill 10405, grain 
grades act ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of J. C. Batement and 7 other citizens 
of Hope, Mich., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and. Post. Roads. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Petition of citizens.of Dixon, III., against 
bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and. Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGEE (by request): Petition of R. N. Wallace and 
others, of Syracuse, N. V., against House bill 13048, to create a 
juvenile court in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 51 citizens. of Ottawa, Kent, and 
Muskegon Counties, Mich., against bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Resolution adopted by the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Society of Napoleon, Henry County, Ohio, favoring a move- 
ment to take the administration of Indian affairs out of politics 
and establish a nonpartisan. commission for the administration 
of Indian affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 252 citizens of 
Seneca, 25 people of Oil City, 60 people of Oil City, 1,027 people 
of Oil City, Woman's Christian. nee Union. of Oil City, 
40 people of Oil City, 12 people of Oil City, 50 people of Oil 
City, and 50 people of Oil City, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring, national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petitions of 620 people of Warren, Pa., opposing passage 
of House bill 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of citizens of Ohio County, W. Va., 
protesting against House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post. Roads. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Woman’s Club, Lodi, Cal., favor- 
ing bill for national park service and appropriation for Yosemite 
National Park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of Standish, Cal., against 
passage of compulsory Sunday-observance bill for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANDALI: Memorial of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perunce Union of Fernando, Cal., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of First Methodist Episcopal Sunday School 
of Pasadena, Cal., favoring prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of 43 citizens of Portland, Oreg., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. ` 

By Mr. STINESS: Petitions of 70 people of Portsmouth and 
850 people of Providence, R. I., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fearless Club, of Providence, R. I., favoring 
the bills in the interest of superannuated employees in the 


regarding site for a central power plant in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Washington Park Yacht Club, of Providence; 
R. I., protesting pending bills regulating the operation of motor 
poets; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 

es. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petition of 43 citizens of Spencer, 
Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, April’ 15, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday; April th, 1916.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’cloek’ a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. A 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. OC. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 4889) to permanently renew patent No. 21053 with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had. passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 12481. An act granting an extension of patent to the 
United Daughters.of the Confederacy ; 

H. R. 14484. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to. certain, soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain. widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said’ war; and N 

H. R. 14576. An net granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars. other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 


ENROLLED, JOINT RESOLUTION, SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) authorizing the 
Librarian of Congress to return to Williamsburg Lodge, No. 6, 
Ancient Free and Aceepted Masons, of Virginia, the original 
manuscript of the record ot the proceedings of said lodge, and it 
was thereupon signed: by: tlie: Vice President. 


HOUS® RILES REFHEREÐ. 


H. R. 8351. An act to accept a deed of gift or conveyance from 
the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, to the United 
States of America, of land near the town of Hodgenville, county 
of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the log cabin in whieh he was born, together 
with the memorial hall inclosing the same; and, further, to accept 
an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of $50,000 in 
relation thereto, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 12481. An act granting an extension of patent to the 
United Danghters of the Confederacy was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 14484. An act granting pensions and in of pen- 
sions to certain, soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMEBICAN REVOLUTION. 


Mr. CLAPP. I ask unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 4889) to permanently renew patent No. 
21053. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The amendments were, in line 6, to strike out permanently“; 
in line 7, after “extended,” to insert “for a period of 14 years 
from and after the passage of this act“; in line 9, after Revo- 
lution,” to strike out all down to and including office, in line 
12; and to amend the title so as to read “An act to renew patent 
No. 21053.” 
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Mr. CLAPP. 
amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum was dis- 
closed when the roll was called last evening and a recess taken. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


Ashurst Gore Oliver Smoot 
Bankhead Gronna Overman Sutherland 
Borah Hardwick Page Tillman 
Brandegee Hollis Pittman Vardaman 
Burleig James Ransdell Wadsworth 
Chamberlain Kenyon Sheppard Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Sherman Weeks 
Cummins McCumber Simmons Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Mich. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 


of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FrLErcHeR], the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee], the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Curron], and the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. TaccarT]. These Senators are paired. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. X 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Crarr, Mr. Hustinc, Mr. Lovere, Mr. NELSON, Mr. NORRIS, Mr. 
PosERENE, Mr. Rortnson, Mr. Saursnunx, Mr. STERLING, and 
Mr. THosrpson answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Curserson, Mr. McLean, and Mr. Brapy 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will proceed to call the roll on the amendment of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], the yeas and nays having 
been ordered. 3 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the roll call proceeds I 
wish to ask the author of the amendment a question, if I may. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair does not see how, when 
the roll call is proceeding, there can be any discussion of the 
question. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that anyone has answered 
on the roll call this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate took a recess on a roll 
call last night. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. When a roll call discloses the absence of 
a quorum the roll call itself amounts to nothing; there is not a 
quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the opinion of the Chair that 
in the present situation the roll call must proceed, The previous 
call disclosed on the vote the lack of a quorum. In accordance 
with an order made precedent to that time the Senate recessed 
at 6 o'clock until 11 o'clock to-day. The Chair believes that 
that leaves nothing in order except to proceed at once with the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire—— 

Mr. MYERS. I suggest that by unanimous consent the Sena- 
tor from Idaho may be heard. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to do that. I was laboring under 
the impression that when the roll call disclosed the absence of 
a quorum that ended that part of the proceedings and that the 
roll call this morning would be a new proceeding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I venture to say that the 
ruling of the Chair is in accordance with the custom of the 
Senate, and I think the Chair ruled exactly right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with the 
calling of the yeas and nays. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Tork [Mr. 
O'Gorman], but on this bill I am privileged to vote, and I vote 
“yen” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samir] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] and vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire if the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jounson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Sarru] has not voted, and, having a pair with 
that Senator, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. BRADY. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. He is not present, and I withhold 
my vote. I would vote “ yea” if at liberty to vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Porr] to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the negative). I will have 
to withdraw my vote, having a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am paired with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Stirps! and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Carron] is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanbixd] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]}. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Ashurst Jones Pittman Thompson 
Beckham Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Burleigh Lippitt Pomerene Walsh 
Chamberlain Ransdell Warren 
Clapp McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sherman Williams 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Mich. 
Husting Oliver Smoot 
James Page Sutherland 

NAYS—23. 
Bankhead Gore Nelson Swanson 
Borah Hardwick Overman Thomas 
Brandegee Hollis Robinson Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. McLean Saulsbury Vardaman 
Colt Martin, Va Simmons Works 
Culberson Myers Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—40. 

Brady Fletcher Lane Shafroth 
Broussard Gof Lea, Tenn, Shields 
Bryan Gronna Lee, Md. Smith, Ariz 
Catron Harding Lewis Smith, Md 
Chilton Hitchcock Newlands Smith, S. C 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes O'Gorman Sterling 
Curtis Jobnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Dillingham Johnson, S. D Penrose Taggart 
du Pont Kern Phelan ‘Townsend 
Fall La Follette Reed Underwood 


So Mr. WapsworTH’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah to the substitute reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment to the amendment is as 
follows: 


On page 132, line 18, strike out the words “ one thousand seven hun- 
dred and Ree prin and substitute therefor the words “ two thousand 
one hund and four.” 

On page 132, line 19, strike out the words“ two thousand five hundred 
and sixteen" and substitute therefor the words “three thousand one 
hundred and fifty-six.” 

On page 132, line 21, strike out the word “ four.” 

On page 133, line 22, strike out the words “thousand one hundred 
and eighty-six and substitute therefore the words five thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five.” 

On page 182, line 23, strike cut the words “twelve thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-two” and substitute therefor the words fifteen thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-five.” 

183, line 7, strike out the words “increase the number of“ 
and substitute therefor the werds decrease the number of.“ 
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On page 133, strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 and substitute there- 


for “ sergeants to 1,784, the number of corporals to 2,516, the number 
of privates, first class, fo 4,186, and the number of privates to 12,562, 
as reserves become available.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I shall not have time to 
discuss this proposed amendment very fully in the 10 minutes 
which I am allowed. The effect of it is to increase the number 
of the personnel of the Coast Artillery to the maximum provided 
by this bill instead of the minimum; in other words, to establish 
the maximum number at once instead of leaving it to the Presi- 
dent to increase the number from the minimum to the maximum, 
as he may see fit. 

It seems to me that the necessity of the amendment is per- 
fectly obvious upon the consideration of some perfectly well- 
established facts, We have to-day coast fortifications upon the 
two coasts which have cost us $41,000,000; they are among the 
very best fortifications in the world. We have in those forti- 
fications 580 guns and one hundred and twenty-eight 12-inch 
mortars; but we have not enough men in the service to man 
more than one-fourth of the guns. The opinion of the military 
authorities, as I understand, is that we should provide under 
this bill for manning one-half of the guns upon these fortifica- 
tions, leaving it to the State coast artillery reserve forces to take 
care of the other half; but, as a matter of fact, there are not 
organized in the States to-day enough men to take care of one- 
fourth of the guns. 

So, if we increase the number of men as my amendment pro- 
poses, namely, to 30,000, we shall still fall short of having 
enough men in the regular force and in the State militia to man 
all the guns. The increase which is suggested by my amend- 
ment will still bring it far short in percentage of the various 
increases which are now made for the other branches of the 
service. For example, the present Cavalry strength is 14,148. 
This bill provides a minimum number now of 25,000, which is 
an increase of 76 per cent. In the Field Artillery the present 
force is 5,541. The bill proposes the minimum increase to 
18,039, or an increase of 225 per cent. 

The Infantry at present numbers 35,339. It is proposed to 
increase that number to 85,952, or an increase of 143 per cent. 
The Coast Artillery at present numbers 19,019 and the mini- 
mum increase proposed by this bill is but 24,887, or an increase 
of only 81 per cent. If the amendment which I have proposed 
is adopted, it will increase it to 30.000, or an increase of only 57 
per cent, as compared with an increase of 76 per cent of the 
Cavalry, 225 per cent of the Field Artillery, and 143 per cent of 
the Infantry. 

It has always seemed to me that one of the most important 
branches of the military service is the Coast Artillery. In the 
first place, they serve in connection with the Navy in what may 
be considered the first line of defense if this country should be 
attacked from any foreign source. In addition to that, the coast 
artilleryman, in my judgment and according to my information, 
is the best equipped man for general service in any of the mili- 
tary forces of the country. He is not only trained as a coast 
artilleryman, but he is trained in such a way that he may be 
used effectively in the Infantry forces, he is trained in such a 
way that he can be used, of course, immediately in the Field 
Artillery, if it becomes necessary, and his training is of such a 
character that he can be utilized to operate a machine gun, the 
handling of which has come now to be a very highly expert 
branch of the service. 

The effect, therefore, of the amendment is in reality to 
strengthen the entire land forces, because in time of need the 
men who form a part of the Coast Artillery may be utilized, as I 
have indicated, in any branch of the service. I very much 
hope that the chairman of the committee may see his way clear 
to accept the amendment. 

Another thing that is accomplished by the amendment is 
that, without providing even then as many men as we need, we 
shall have provided for the immediate training of these 30,000 
men; and the President is authorized, as he may be advised, to 
decrease the number from the maximum to the minimum, in- 
stead of, as under the pending bill, increasing from the mini- 
mum to the maximum. The effect of that is that whenever a 
man is retired from the maximum number, he immediately goes 
into the reserve, and is still available in time of need; in other 
words, the amendment allows the training of these men at once; 
which is a highly important matter. Then, as in the wisdom 
of the President the force may be decreased, these men imme- 
diately go into the reserve, so that there are always trained 
men who can be utilized in case of need. 

3 BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
on : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly, 


Mr. BORAH. As the bill now provides, it is left with the 
discretion of the Commander in Chief, the President, as to 
whether or not he will call for the minimum or the maximum 
number? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He may add to the minimum and in- 
crease it to the maximum. 

Mr. BORAH. Up to the number which the Senator has fixed 
as the maximum? > 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the diference between the bill and the 
Senator’s amendment is that the amendment makes it obliga- 
tory upon the President to make the increase at once? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. I want the maximum force be- 
cause, as I have said, even then we shall not be manning more 
than half our guns with the regular forces. 

Mr. BORAH. What I am seeking to get at is this: Is not 
the number of men he needs in training a thing which can be 
left to the Commander in Chief? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it is better for us to provide 
for that, because it seems to me self-evident that we shall need 
the men. If they are not needed after they are trained, the 
President can say so, and they can then retire to the reserve 
to be utilized as I have indicated. ‘ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the total number of men in the 
Coast Artillery provided for by the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is 80,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And what number is provided for at 
present in the pending bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The pending bill provides for 24,887, 
which is an increase of about 5,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Utah concluded? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

4 a BRANDEGEE. Ther may I have the floor, Mr. Presi- 
en 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut is 
recognized. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I would be heartily in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND], or of any amendment of a similar nature, if it were not 
for one circumstance. I am somewhat embarrassed in knowing 
whether to vote for it now or not, if the Senator presses it to 
a vote at this time, simply for this reason: The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has a committee amendment pend- 
ing proposing, if I understand it, to increase the minimum of 
the total personnel of the Army to 180,000 men, to which I have 
proposed an amendment increasing that number to 250,000 men. 
Of course, that involves certain increases of the units into which 
the forces are divided, and there is a provision in my amend- 
ment to provide for that so that it may be done without conflict 
or disorganization of the units. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Utah goes part 
way toward accomplishing the purpose which my amendment 
would accomplish; but inasmuch as the greater includes: the 
less, and the ordinary rule in parliamentary practice, as I 
understand it, is to state the greatest number first and then if 
that is disapproved of to go on down to the lesser number, as the 
legislative body may decide, I think we would proceed more 
intelligently and more satisfactorily if we could defer voting 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Utah until we have 
voted upon the broader question involving the largest increase. 
I will ask the Senator if he can not take that view of it and 
withhold his amendment until the larger question has been 
submitted to the Senate? I can not offer my amendment now, as 
the Senator will see, because my amendment stands as an 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut whether he thinks that the adoption of the amendment 
which I have proposed can in any manner interfere with the 
bringing about of what the amendment of which he is in favor 
seeks to accomplish? In other words, is it not a step in the 
direction of what the Senator wants? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. My ignorance of the details of the com- 
position of the Army and the various branches into which it is 
divided makes me somewhat uncertain as to that. If the Senate 
should decide to raise the total personnel of the Army to 250,000 
or to 200,000, I am unable to state to the Senator now whether 
in the process of adding that number of men to the Army the 
Coast Artillery would have the number which the Senator has 
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designated in his amendment or a much greater number. They 
might be able to get a greater number, for all I know. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That can take care of itself when the 
time comes; but I suggest to the Senator that the increase 
which I have suggested will be less than the proportion which 
would be allowed to the Coast Artillery under either of the 
proposed amendments, whether the increase be to 180,000 men 
or to 250,000 men. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If that is so, Mr. President, and if the 
Senator does not consider that a vote for the Senator's amend- 
ment binds the Senate permanently to the lesser number—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection to its being consid- 
ered now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, unless I am misinformed, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr, SUTHER- 
LAND] proposes to increase the Coast Artillery division to the 
maximum recommended by Gen. Weaver, who is at the head 
of that branch of the Army, and upon that assumption I wish 
to say a word in its behalf. 

I know very little at first hand, Mr. President, about the 
Artillery branches of the Army, but we are all impressed with 
the fact that the European war is largely a war of artillery. 
That branch of the service is the paramount one. Now, we are 
all, Mr. President, conjured every day to consider the defense- 
less character of our coast, the ease with which a landing force 
could despoil it, and the consequent necessity of speedy legisla- 
tion tending to safeguard it. 

Se far as that is concerned, I do not regard this chatter as of 
much importance. It is merely a part of that general propa- 
ganda intended to frighten the peeple of the United States into 

n condition of hysteria and then capitalize it for the benefit of 
those urging an abnormal increase of the military and naval 
forces of the country; but, Mr. President, the fact is that we 
have a splendid system of Coast Artillery; our harbor fortifi- 
cations are said by those who know to be the best in the world. 
We have expended millions of dollars in their construction at 
the most desirable places upon both of our coasts. We have, 
however, a very inadequate force to man that arm of the serv- 
ice, and, in the event of hostilities, we would at the outset find 
ourselves very seriously handicapped. 

Theoretically, the plan has been to provide 50 per cent of the 
force necessary to man the guns upon eur coast fortifications 
by the Regular Army, the remaining 50 per cent to be supplied 
by the National Guard in case of emergency. I have no doubt 
that that plan is a workable one if actually adopted; but, Mr. 
President, we have never supplied the Coast Artillery with the 
required 50 per cent. It seems to me to be an obvious fact that 
the erection of these fortifications and thelr equipment with 
the very best artillery of the day, while an important step, is a 
useless one, unless we supply a sufficient number of men to make 
this artillery, effective in times of danger. Without “the man 
behind the gun” the latter is of no consequence, without the 
force that is effective to manipulate the guns, we might as well 
have sunk the money we have expended in their construction 
untl erection in the bottom of the sea. 

Mr. President, a force of men designed to man and to operate 
these guns ean not be created in a moment. ‘The service is a 
highly technical one; it requires training and experience; and 
I do not think I say too much when I assert that it requires a 
higher grade of training and experience than does any other 
branch of the military service. Yet we are supplying an inade- 
quate force to perform this grave duty, and relying for 50 per 
eent of the required force in times of peace upon the National 
Gunrd, the remainder to be hurriedly assembled and used to 
complete the number of men furnished by the Regular force 
should occasion require. That is not good business; it is not 
common sense. This amendment is designed to meet a situ- 
ation that is immediate, and which, if postpened, may possibly 
result in embarrassment, if not danger. 

I hope, therefore, that this amendment will be adopted. I 
wish the chairman of the committee would aecept it. It is the 
well-matured plan of that department of the Army; and I am 
sure those of us who listened to Gen. Weaver's statement to the 
committee regarding its necessity must have been convinced of 
the soundness of his position. If we are to have enough men to 
man these guns, if they are to be trained and educated so as to 
render effective service, now is the time to furnish them. I 
confess I would rather see a well-equipped, thoroughly efficient 
small Regular Army, if we are compelled to make a choice, than 
a large force neither well equipped nor well disciplined. 

In the event of trouble, to hurriedly assemble the number of 
men needed for efficient service for these guns, and then to 
depend upon them for their successful operation, without any 
previous training, is te invite disaster, I predict, Mr. President, 


that if an emergency should arise requiring us to rely upon these 
fortifications, and the hurriedly assembled force behind them 
should be found inadequate or undisciplined, the censure de- 
servingly cast upon us by popular opinion, and the indignation 
aroused because of such conditions, would justly center upon 
us the responsibility for disaster if that should come. 

I think that this amendment should be accepted. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branvecer] that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] should 
wait until the committee has submitted its amendments to the 
bill, and until we have decided what shall be the maximum 
strength of the Army. To adopt that amendment now means 
that if hereafter the limit of numbers should be raised to 
225,000, this is fixed, and the others are enlarged out of pro- 
portion. On the other hand, if a motion is made and carried 
to reduce it to 140,000, as has been intimated, or 150,000, then 
this extra number of Coast Artillery reduces the other arms by 
just this increase. 

The evils that have been heretofore complained of in the 
organization of the Army have largely arisen from piecemeal 
legislation. I have hoped, and fondly hoped, that after all this 
time has been spent, and all this evidence taken, and the com- 
mittee have given it weeks and months of study, we might at 
least have enough confidence in those who have given their 
time to consider first the committee’s bill, and enlarge or re- 
duce it in proper proportion, but not do it in a piecemeal way. 

I am not going to express the judgment that this amendment 
would increase this arm too much; but it certainly is out of 
proportion until we have decided on a larger number of men 
for the entire Regular Army of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
that the committee bill furnishes a sufficient force, an adequate 
force, for our present coast fortifications? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that, in my judg- 
ment—and I am frank to express it—we do not increase any 
branch of the Regular Army enough. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not speaking of the Regular Army, but 
of this particular branch. 

Mr. WARREN. I decline to amputate the Coast Artillery 
from the Regular Army. Of course the educated rank and 
file of the Coast Artillery have duties to perform which those 
from the other arms can not well do; but the protection of the 
batteries, the work that is done to supply them, can be just 
as readily done by any other arm as the Coast Artillery. 

The Coast Artillery is greatly scattered. We do not expect 
that every gun on every coast is going to be fired at once, and 
continuously, day and night. We have headquarters positions 
along on the coast and we have means of transportation which 
enable us to mass them at any one point. It strikes me that the 
number we have given for the Ceast Artillery is a full propor- 
tien, in regard to the wants of the country, to that of the Regu- 
lar Army and the balance of the force. 

Of course, as the Senator knows, our coasts are many thou- 
sands of miles in length. I am unwilling now to go to the ex- 
pense of furnishing three reliefs for every gun in every post 
all over the United States, because I do not expect that we are 
ever going to be attacked in that manner. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I quite agree that a simul- 
taneous use of all of our Coast Artillery is practically un- 
thinkable. Nevertheless I believe that if we are going to make 
a disproportion anywhere—and I am rather of the opinion that 
that will be the result after we get through our deliberations 
on this bill—we had better protect this, our second line of defense, 
and have the men there in sufficient numbers to operate the 
guns if the exigencies require. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I still insist that we had 
better treat this as a whole. I am not saying that we should 
not have this number or that I oppose having the number; but 
I do ask why action on the matter can not be delayed until we 
have fixed the maximum of our Army, as far as this body is 
concerned, so as to know “ where we are at.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I submitted an amendment simi- 
lar to the one under consideration to the chairman of the com- 
mittee some days ago and asked that he have the committee 
give consideration to it. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the amendment. I believe it 
ought to be adopted by the Senate. In order that the Senate may 
know just what the present bill as reported to the Senate does 
by way of increases in each arm of the Army, I want to call 
attention to the increases, and you will see that the percentage 
of increase in our Coast Artillery is only one-seventh of what it 
is in the Field Artillery, 
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In other words, Mr. President, the present strength of the 
Cavalry is 14,148. The bill increases it to 25,000. The percent- 
age of increase is 76. 

Our present Field Artillery strength is 5,541. The bill in- 
creases it to 18,089, which is an increase of 225 per cent. 

The present strength of the Coast Artillery is 19,019. The bill 
increases it to 24.887, or an increase of only 31 per cent. 

The present strength of our Infantry is 35,339. The bill in- 
creases it to 85,952, or an increase of 143 per cent. 

Mr. President, if we accept the amendment, the percentage of 
increase for the Coast Artillery will only be 57. If we re- 
duce the Army to 140,000, the lowest number suggested, then 
the increase of the Coast Artillery, if we adopt the amendment 
offered, will be less of an increase than in almost any other 
division of the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator remember, however, 
that the Coast Artillery has been almost trebled, or perhaps 
quite trebled, since the other branches have been increased, 
which makes some difference in computing the percentages now? 
Furthermore, is the Senator quite sure that the addition of 10 
regiments to 15 makes an addition of 76 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator speaking of the Cavalry? 

Mr. WARREN, The Cavalry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure—— 

Mr. WARREN. It is a matter of mathematics. The Senator 
can figure it out when he gets time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have figured it, and I have taken the figures 
which the bill provides; and I think if the Senator will figure 
it out he will find that the percentage of increase for the Cay- 
alry is 76 and for the Field Artillery 225. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask another question? Does the Sen- 
ator think we have increased the Field Artillery too much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not objecting to that. In fact, I am 
perfectly willing to further increase it. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator think we are increasing any 
of the arms too much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not asking for a decrease of any arm 
of the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Then may I ask one more question? Would 
it in any way endanger the amendment to let it rest until we 
provide what the maximum shall be? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection, if the Sen- 
ator offering the amendment does not object, to letting it rest 
und letting the committee pass upon it; but I claim this: If the 
Senate of the United States should vote ultimately for a reduc- 
tion from a maximum of 180,000 in the Army to 150,000, then 
the Coast Artillery ought to be increased 5,112 men, as provided 
for by the amendment of the Senator from Utah, my colleague. 

Gen. Weaver, in his testimony in the hearings, gives the rea- 
sons for this increase much better than I can, and, I suppose, 
just as forcibly as any other Senator can possibly do. I find the 
following in his testimony; 

Gen. Weaver. The point that I was next going to take up is that 
the 50 per cent uired of the States should include about 711 officers 
and 17,329 enlisted men. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the State proportion? 

Gen. Weaver. Yes; to man one- bat of the guns and mortars in the 
United States proper, 

Senator pu Pox'r. They have never come forward, have they? 

Gen. Weaver. I am coming to that right now. Of the seven hundred 
and odd officers and the 17 men, the latest reports we have show 
that the States have at the present time supplied only about 400 
officers and about 7,000 men, so that they are three hundred and odd 
officers aud about 10,000 men short of their quota. As perhaps bearing 
upon all of the 1 questions that are up for discussion, 1 have 
a table here which gives What is required under the 50 per cent plan 
which I have just enunciated and that recommended by the War 
College Division of the General Staff, that recommended by the Cham- 
berlain bill, that recommended by the Hay bill, that recommended 85 
the War a ab em draft, and that now authorized by law. 1 thin 
this would be of value, perhaps. It gives the personnel in tabulated 
form, side by side, and covers all the features of it quite fully. 

I ask that any Senator who is interested in this particular 
question will secure a copy of the hearings and see those fig- 
ures side by side, as given by Gen. Weaver. He will find the 
table on page 536 of the hearings. 

Mr. President, I believe that the increase, as provided in the 
amendment, should be made in the first part of section 22, as 
reported to the Senate, and also the proyision authorizing the 
President of the United States to increase the number should 
be to decrease the number, as provided in the amendment 
offered by my colleague. Whether the Senate wants to vote 
upon it now, or whether it goes over for the committee to con- 
sider, I sincerely trust that the amendment will be adopted, 
for I consider the Coast Artillery the second line of defense 
of our country, and it seems to me it ought to be strengthened 


by ee the number, as provided in the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 10-minute rule the Sen- 
ator occupying the floor must take charge of his 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho or to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr, STERLING. I simply wish to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. STERLING. That is, whether he can state specifically 
how much of an increase the minimum provided in the bill is 
over the present organization? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 31 per cent; and with the increase asked 
for by the amendment of my colleague, if granted, it would be 
57 per cent over the present strength of the Coast Artillery. 

Mr. STERLING. I see. Then take the first amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Utah, the Senator's colleague. 
The number—1,784 sergeants—is an increase of 31 per cent 
over the existing organization. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there may be a little difference 
in the increase in case of sergeants or privates; but taking the 
whole increase of 5,112 men, it is an increase of 31 per cent over 
the present strength of the Coast Artillery. If the Senator’s 
amendment be adopted, then the increase over the present 
strength of the Coast Artillery would be 57 per cent, as against 
76 for the Cavalry, 225 for the Field Artillery, and 143 for the 
Infantry. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator wishes that 76 
per cent to go in, I think he will find it is 66 per cent, and I pre- 
sume he will want to correct it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the present strength 


of the Cavalry is not 14,148? 


F oy WARREN, It is 15 regiments, and we are increasing it 
0 25. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam speaking of the actual number of men that 
are in the Cavalry to-day; and that is 14,148, 

Mr. WARREN. The actual number is in the same proportion. 
If you add 10 to 15, you have added 66 per cent. Ten is 663 
per cent of 15. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true if the Cavalry is full, but I am 
figuring on the actual number now in the service. 

Mr. WARREN. It will not be full under this new plan unless 
war strength is called for. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it occurs to me that there 
is one good, strong reason in favor of this amendment, and that 
is in order that men may be drilled effectively for the Coast Ar- 
tillery service they must be located where the coast artillery 
is. The training must take place where the guns are in order 
that the men may become accustomed to that method of Ar- 
tillery service. 

Now, while the National Guard can easily supplement our 
Infantry and easily supplement our Field Artillery and perhaps 
our Cavalry, it is more difficult to furnish men for Coast Ar- 
tillery, for the reason that in the nature of the case the State 
militia has not the opportunity or facility to drill men in the 
Coast Artillery as they ought to be drilled in that service. In 
other words, to become effective artillerymen in the Coast Ar- 
tillery the men must be brought right alongside of the guns in 
the batteries and receive their training there, because in no 
other way can they become competent drilled men to handle 
coast artillery ; and you can see how difficult it is in many cases 
for the State militia to get such training. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator know that the militia 
are in a great many cases in States along the coast, where they 
have artillery and, as a matter of fact, do drill with guns? 

Mr. NELSON. That is true in some cases. With States on the 
border that may be true, but take it in all the interior States— 
take it in Minnesota and in Wisconsin and all those great States 
in the Mississippi Valley—I do not apprehend that there is any 
training of militia in the matter of Coast Artillery practice. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am heartily in favor of 
this amendment, because, as I conceive it, it is the only way in 
which we can get trained, good men for the Artillery service. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not pretend to know very 
much about the details of this matter, but I can not agree with 
the Senator from Wyoming that we ought to put off what we 
do on this amendment until we determine the size of the Regu- 
lar Army. I think the determination of what we should do in 
this case has very much to do with determining the ultimate size 
of the Regular Army. 

I simply want to say that I think the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] the other day is one that we 
ought to follow. The first line of defense in this country from 
our geographical situation is the Navy, and we ought to deter- 
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mine first what sort of naval defense we are going to have and 
then determine what sort of a land force we ought to have to 
support it. 

Next to the Navy comes our Coast Artillery. It is the second 
line of defense. It is the first line of our Iand defense, and when 
it is determined we can more wisely determine our additional 
land force. It is on that theory I believe we ought first to 
determine what coast defense we shall have. 

I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah, beeause I believe our coast defense ought to be brought 
up to a high state of efficiency and for the reasons very largely 
set out by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosras] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. We have spent millions 
for these defenses already. The defenses so provided are not 
sufficiently manned. Without men they are practically worth- 
less, The men to man them must be specially trained, and it is 
the best kind of preparedness to have these defenses properly 
manned, Instead of giving any opinion I may have in reference 
to that matter, I am going to read into the Recorp statements 
made by Gen. Weaver, who is certainly competent to give an 
opinion with reference to these matters. He is certainly an 
expert that those who depend especially upon expert opinion 
would be will zg to follow. He is the head of the Coast Ar- 
tillery, I understand. On page 363 of the hearings he says: 

We have since educated the personnel ane specialized lines, and it 
stands to-day, w2 believe, without a rival in the world for efficiency. 

That goes to the qualification of the force we now have. 
There are a great many people in the country who seem to 
think we have a very poor personnel for our coast defenses, and 
his words ought to be quite reassuring. 

In line with the statement made by the Senator from Minne- 
sota as to the requirements with reference to men to man the 
Coast Artillery defenses, let me read what he says, at page 389: 

There is another thought that I think you ought to have in mind, 
and that is this: When war comes the coast line becomes immediately 
the threatened line. There is no time to train men for this service. 
The attack might come before the declaration of war. If you will 
look into it you will see that it is a highly technical class of training 
—— — required of the personnel; you can not improvise men for this 

Then, for the peace of mind of those who are fearful as to 
the character of our coast defenses and who might not be willing 
to take the statement of the Senator from Colorado that they 
are the best in the world, I want to read what Gen. Weaver 
said. k 

Mr. THOMAS. I made that statement on the testimony of 
Gen. Weaver. 

Mr. JONES. I understood that; but it did not appear in the 
Recorp, and some who think we ought to follow only expert 
testimony might not know this. I know the Senator from Colo- 
rado, as a member of the committee, could qualify as an expert, 
but some might not recognize him as an expert in this matter, 

Mr. THOMAS. On the contrary, I know nothing about it ex- 
cept at second hand. 

Mr. JONES. But a good many would not know that if the 
Senator had not so stated it. Gen. Weaver says, on page 395: 

We have the best coast defense in the world. 


That, of course, is the language of the Senator from Colorado, 
and I wanted to show that he had fully recognized expert au- 
thority for that statement. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Gen. Weaver, as I understand you, the only thing you 
want that is desirable now is an increase in the number of officers and 
men in your corps? 

Gen. Wravnn. We have the best coast defenses in the world, and with 
yes 5 5 which are contemplated, I think they will be 

a e. 

Mr. Mc. Lan. And effective for any purpose of defense? 

Gen. Weaver. Any naval officer coming against our coast defenses 
would hesitate to come within the reach of our qm: 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Now, as I understand it, the War Department recom- 
mends an increase of about 5,000 men and you recommend an increase 
of about 15,000? 

Gen. Weaver. About 11000. That is my personal recommendation. 
I understand, of course, the general policy and the law, but I did not 
think I would be orming pr duty to this committee or my duty at 
large if I did not indicate exactly what the deficiencies are. 


Gen. Weaver, of course, recognizes the theory upon which 
Congress acts in reference to these matters, and that the recom- 
mendation of the department is often based upon the appropria- 
tion that they think probably can be secured, but he recognizes 
the importance of this to such an extent as to say that it is his 
duty to recommend what there ought to be, whether we provide 
for it or not. He knows what we actually need, whether we 
provide for it or not, 


Mr. MCKELLAR. If we conclude to carry out your recommendations 
and give you the 11,000 men, then, as 1 understand you, you would 
have a perfect system of const defense that you think would be ade- 
quate for any purpose? 

Gen. Weaver. Yes; and the United States would be performing what 
amounts almost to an agreement with the States, of manning its half 
of the guns. We can not with any good grace ask the States to man 
their half when the United States not manning its half. 


Mr. President, I should like to incorporate in my remarks 
without taking the time to read it a quotation from page 396 and 
also page 397 from Gen. Weaver with reference to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Gen. Weaver. The now mounted and those contemplated will 
give us an entirely satisfactory defense. 

Mr. McKernan, You do not take any stock in this idea that the ships 
of foreign nations carry guns of long enough range to silence your 
guns? 

Gen. Weaver. No. Of course, you understand, our Ds were 
mounted along in the nineties, and they belong to that od. Since 
then guns of longer range have been developed, and there are now 
guns on warships that could stand off beyond the reach of our guns 
and fire at our batteries—not at the things we are 13 behind. 
but at the batteries—without our being able to reach them reply ; 
but when they fire at very long ranges their fire is not so effective, so 
we are not very much afraid of them, 

In order to meet the new conditions we have a surplus of old S, 
and we are mounting these on carriages t will give a high pth. bap of 
fire. We will then be able to reach farther than can the enemy’s guns. 

Mr. McKetnar. At a ran 21 miles, say- 
eee eee — not 1 us at long range and fire at us 

out getting e range of our guns. 
3 r. MCKELLAR. The fire fro: 
r 


m your coast defense guns is, of course, 
eason of more accurate range finding, very much more accurate 
their fire toward you? 

Gen. Weaver. Yes; our firing is quite accurate. 

Mr. McKewiar. How accurate are you, General? 


Mr. Truson. In a general way, those are correct? 

Gen. Weaver. They are correct, yes. Our percentage was 37 per 
cent out of some 700 rounds. That is we hit the target at an average 
000 yards more frequently than once in three shots, which I 


three trial 
curately than you can put your pencil point on that mark. 
. * > * * e „ 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I want to ask you, General, with our present con- 
dition, is our condition of 83 for defense deplorable? £ 
Gen, WEAVER. 82 755 in the matter of mnel, it is not. 

. MCKELLAR. It is in excellent condition, with the addition of a 
few officers and men, such as have been recommended by the depart- 
ment and by you? 

Gen. WEAVER. Les, sir. My feeling is this: As I survey the field, 
I do not see how you can get more efficient protection in the first in- 
stance than can be obtained by providing for this personnel. We have 
all the material in place. 

* s * * * . * 

Mr. Quin. You are familiar with the American Navy, of course. 
With the Navy as it stands to-day, could any foreign navy attack 
ou? 

x Gen. Weaver. It could not, unless it first defeated our Navy. They 
can not come here in m except on a large number of trans- 
ports convoyed by warships. uch a fleet of transports would never 
attempt to cross the ocean until after the great naval fight had been 
fought; that is, until after it had gained the command of the seas. 
There must be considered as antecedent to anything of that kind 
the decisive naval t which determines the command of the seas. 

Mr. QUIN. And they did demolish our entire fleet, you could still 
entertain the gentlemen a while, could you not? 

Gen. Weaver. The enemy could not bombard any of our large cities. 
Wherever we have fortifications they could not come. 


Mr. JONES. According to Gen. Weaver all of our important 
coast points are adequately defended, if properly manned. Man 
them properly and the Navy will be left just that much freer 
to protect the unprotected coast line and prevent the landing 
of invading forces. 

Mr. President, I have proposed an amendment—that is, I 
have had it printed—with reference to the travel pay of soldiers 
when they are discharged. I have had prepared a statement 
setting out the reasons for this quite fully by a gentleman who 
is thoroughly familiar with the facts and the viewpoint of the 
private soldier. In order that it may be available when the 
amendment comes up for consideration I ask that I may have 
the privilege of printing it in the Reconp, and I hope that Sen- 
ators will find time to examine it before the amendment comes 
up for action. : 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The purpose of this amendment to bill (H. R. 12766 
the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the Unite 
add a new section, as follows: 


to increase 
States is to 


“ Sec. — That h an enlisted man when discharged from the 
service, t by way əf punishment for an offense, shall receive 4 
cents per e from the place of his discharge to the place of his appli- 
cation for enlistment or the place of his enlistment, enrollment, or 


original muster into the service, at his option: Provided, That for sea 
travel on discharge transportation and subsistence only shall be fur- 
nished to enlisted men.” 

This will displace the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 575), per- 
taining to transportation of enlisted men of the Army on discharge, 
reading as follows: 
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“Provided, That hereafier when an enlisted man is discharged from 
the service, except by way of punishment for an offense, he shall be 
entitled to transportation in kind and subsistence from the place 
of his discharge to the place of his enlistment or to such other 
place within the continen limits of the United States as he may 
select, to which the distance is no greater than from the place of dis- 
charge to place of enlistment; but if the distance be greater he may 
be furnished with transportation in kind and subsistence for a dis- 
tance equal to that from place of discharge to place of enlistment, or, 
in lieu of such transportation and subsistence, he shall, if he so elects, 
receive 2 cents a mile, except for sea travel, from the place of his 
discharge to the place of his enlistment.” 

The necessity for this action is first briefly summarized herein and 
then set forth at length and in detail. 

The act of August 24, 1912, was passed in the belief that an economy 
could be effected by resorting to transportation in kind and subsistence 
without adversely affecting the service. Neither belief was well founded, 
it appears, for the estimated economy has not become actual for reasons 
which the act itself could not control, and the direct result of the 
operation of this act has been to lose to the service high-grade men 
-whom it is desired should continue in the service and to repel better 
class men who otherwise would be attracted to Army service. 

‘Transportation in kind with subsistence for enlisted men on dis- 
charge was tried out under the provisions of section 1290 of the 
Revised Statutes. It was not found to be an economy over 4 cents 
per mile, and the act of May 26, 1900 (31 Stat., 210), discontinued 
transportation in kind and substituted the payment of 4 cents per mile 
to the soldier at the time of his discharge. Four cents per mile has 
iwen the approximate cost of second-class travel and subsistence for 
many years. One item of expense might increase or another decrease, 
unt the average remained the same. 

The average cost to the Government of second-class tickets plus 
upper berth in tourist car where operated, with added cost of 50 
cents per meal during the time of travel, throughout the United States 
is 3 cents per mile. If to this is added the difference in cost between 
second-class and first-class rail tickets and that between tourist and 
Pullman sleepers, where tourist cars are not operated, the cost per 
mile will be greatly increased. If we add to this the expense prop- 
erly chargeable to it, of official and clerical cost of issuing transporta- 
tion requests, accounting and settling therefor, the present expense to 
the Government under the act of August 24, 1912, will aggregate the 
4-cents-per-mile rate originally paid, and which, in the interests of an 
improvement in the service, it is desired to restore. 

e operation of the act of August 24, 1912, has been very objec- 
fionable to the enlisted men of the Army, and its adverse effect upon 
the better class of enlisted men, who are the most entitled to con- 
sideration. has been to cause them to lose confidence in the service 
and the promises of the Government to such extent that they not 
only leave the Army service themselves but advise their friends and 
associates not to enter it. The result has been to lower the morale 
and decrease the efficiency of that branch of the service, because of 
oe 3 dificulty of getting men of the better type for Army 
enlistment, 

The provision for mileage on discharge for the Navy enlisted men 
ts 4 cents per mile, as proposed to reenact for the enlisted men of the 
Army. Mariues are paid off under Army Regulations; and the most 
striking comparisons of the effect of the 4 cents per mile of the Navy 
with the transportation in kind of the marine is thus afforded, leading 
to the not unmerited change of class l lation. A sailor of the 
Navy is enabled to reach his home on dischar; within his travel 
allowance. The marine is left stranded short of his actual destina- 
tion. with the necessity of raising money to enable him to pay fare 
to his home from the point where transportation in kind furnished by 
the Government terminates. i 

DESIRABLE RECRUITS NOT PLENTIFUL. 

It will require but casual investigation to develop and emphasize 
the fact that men of desirable characteristics, with qualifications for 
service, are not attracted by the alluring posters and advertisements 
of the Army recruiting officers or by the blandishments of the recruit- 
in eant on watch outside in sufficient numbers to justify the 
nellef that it would be possible, except in the event of actual war or 
imminent possibility thereof, to secure, in addition to present author- 
ized requirements, within the time limit p bed anything like the 
number of men called for in defense measures now being considered 
by Congress who could even 1 stand the tests applied to 
applicants for enlistment in the land forces of the United States. 

CONDITIONS IN THE YEAR 1915. 

Ihe Adjutant General will doubtless confirm that, except for such 
brief periods as that now existing, when temporarily there is ssi- 
bility of immediate active service, there is an increasing difficu in 
securing the required number of young men of a 7 5 type and character 
for Army enlistment. His report of the work for 1915, as published, 
records that in order to secure 48,813 enlistments required to fill exist- 
ing gaps in the service it was necessary to examine 179,019 applicants, 
of which number 130,206 were rejected for failure to come up to the 
requirements. 

UNDESIRABLES ELIMINATED AFTER EXLISTNENT—5O0 PER CENT OF NUMBER 
SERVING THROUGH. 

The report of The Adjutant General further records that during the 
year 1915 the number of men discharged from the Army by reason of 
„ Expiration of term of service” were 27,986; that during the same 
period there were discharged for disability, sentence of courts-martial, 
or by order, 9,451 men; and that the number of desertions from the 
colors were 4,457. It is a therefore that the number of men 
who were physically unfitted for service or whose mental or moral atti- 
tude rendered them unsuitable as soldiers, and who were either elimi- 
nated in the manner described or who eliminated themselves by deser- 
tion during the year 1915, after the United States had incurred the ex- 
pense of recruiting and endeavoring to train them, a gated 13,908 
men, or very approximately per cent of the number of men who 
finished thelr period of service with the colors, with “ Service honest 
and faithful.” 

NO REFLECTION ON RECRUITING OFFICERS, 


This showing for the year 1915 is no reflection on the character of 
work performed by recruiting officers. They have no scale upon which 
they can accurately weigh the mental and moral tendencies of individ- 
uals. It is, however, a most striking commentary on the average of 
character of applicants for enlistment at Army recruiting offices under 
present inducements for service. It is a source of constant wondermeut 


to those who know the enlisted men of the Army intimately that with 
practically nothing but the leaden existence of routine to offer as induce- 
ment, recruiting officers have been able to cull for the service so many 


men of sterling worth and quality from the mass of questionable 
humanity—the flotsam of society—which in desperation profers itself 
for Army enlistment. 


- _ LONG-SERVICE MEN HIGH-GRADE MEN. 


It has been my privilege to recently receive the opinion of a man who 
is a close student of human nature and who has had opportunity to 
observe and soy the Army at close renge for more than a decade. 
From the angle of a decided interest in the welfare of the enlisted man, 
he has been able to penetrate the mask of their reserve, be the recipient 
of their confidences, and permitted to sympathize with them in their 
troubles. I know therefore that he is competent authori 
his views are t of every consideration, and I have therefore no 
hesitancy in accept his statement with every confidence that his 
opinion is correct and his estimate well founded when he says that 
“Men of the Army who are well along in the second or later enlistment 
periods are usually men of high grade, far above the average. Men 
who are not in the anny because of its pay or emoluments or for an 
other reason than that the Army bas afforded them in the past the out- 
let for tendencies and characteristics which those of us who have had 
opportunity to observe all admire in the men who are rated as good 
soldiers' by their officers.” 


DO EXPERT WORK OF EXCELLENT CHARACTER. 


These men are of the type that make good” in civil pursuits. 
They are filling positions in the service requiring expert knowledge of 
mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering and occupying other places 

uiring technical knowled of bi sega subjects. With the possi- 
bility of retirement ahead of them after years of faithful service, the 
estimated that their sacrifice of personal 1 in civil life would, 
in measure, be minimized, and so followed their bent and molded their 
wills to the discipline of the service, and were satisfied with what it 
offered, and had a keen satisfaction in the performance of their work 
until the eels es of recent years unsettled their belief in the ultimate 
intent of the Government to fulfill its promise, including retirement, 
held out as inducement at the time of their first enlistment. 


GOOD MEN LEAVING THE SERVICE. 


Unfortunately for the service, many men of this class and type—the 
thinking men of the ranks—through lack of confidence in the future, 
engendered by recent enactment. of Cong: which have limited, 
scale down, or cut out entirely privileges enjoyed by the Army as 
a right for years pst, have reached the conclusion that no one in 
oa is interested in the welfare of the enlisted man, and that 

e had better “cut” the service before it is too late in life to estab- 
lish himself properly on the outside.“ Men of this are truly 
the man behind the gun — the mainstay of the service—and the Army 
can not afford to Jose them, for as they leave, under present conditions, 
their places are taken by men less desirable, and the morale is ac- 
5 lowered. and our national security correspondingly lessened, 
acs view is concurred in generally by officers of the line serving with 
Troops, 


“ CLASS DISTINCTION” NOT BAR TO BETTER TYPE ENLISTMENTS. 


It has been ge | archer that the greatest har to obtaining proper enlist- 
ments is “ class distinction“ within the ay: That is not true. Fur- 
thermore, class distinction“ was not created and is not maintained 
by the Army, but by the people, and it will necessarily continue until 
we, the people, effect an entire change of front in our attitude toward 
the enlisted men of the service, individually and as a class. 


THE REGULAR ARMY SOLDIER A VOLUNTEER IN EVERY SENSE, 


We tail to give due consideration to the fact that the citizen of the 
United States who, in time o* peace, ges to his country a service 
honest and faithful” as an ew.isted man in the Regular Army. that 
he may become properly trained for the exigency of war, or as the more 
certain preventative thereof, is in every sense of the word a “ volun- 
teer“ and as much entitled to credit and the plaudits of the crowd 
as that other citizen whose patriotic emotions at the time of his coun- 
try’s need prompt him to offer himself at such time for purely tem- 
porary service, 

THE REGULAR VOLUNTEER MAKES THE GREATEST SACRIFICE. 

It is the regular volunteer who makes the greatest sacrifice on the altar 
of his country, but we are apt to consider him as a “mercenary,” a 
mere hireling, devoid of all triotic impulses, who should be satisfied 
with the worst we have to offer, and we hold him in contempt and the 
term “ soldier,” one of opprobrium, until such occasion as has recent] 
arisen in Mexico, when we 8 realize that it is the regular vol- 
unteer who is called upon to bear the brunt of engagement and who 
cheerfully and bravely does his duty with commendable enthusiasm and 
who yields up his life that the authority of our Government may be up- 
held and the lives and property of our citizens respected. 

HE HOLDS OUR TEMPORARY COMMENDATION. 

And then, eager to do him honor, we term him “hero” and follow 
his mortal remains to their last resting place and strew fragrant 
flowers upon the “colors” with which we drape his bler. He gave his 
life tor his country. But we soon forget and resume our wonted attitude 
of distain toward the soldier as a class, largely because of his willing- 
ness to serve us faithfully for the meager y and allowances we 
so grudgingly nt. And we compare the cost to us of his voluntar, 
service with that of other countries of a compulsory service, whic 
affords the individual no option from military duty nor right of protest 
against the wage he ves therefor—a system, however, which we are 
unwilling to adopt for ourselves. 


EFFICIENCY REDUCED AS RESULT OF RECENT ENACTMENTS. 


We have in recent years curtailed the pay of the enlisted man 
abridged his privileges and lowered his self-respect in the interests of 
a false and futile economy, which, while it has not materially decreased 
the expense incidental to the enlisted ae of the Army, has de- 
crea. its efficiency out of all proportion to other benefits, actual or 
theoretical, and, as was stated by a noncommissioned officer serving in 
his eighteenth year, the result of such legislation has “tended to fill 
our Army with men of mediocre qualifications, not to be depended upon 
in time of stress,” 
* SMALL ARMY MUST BE EFFICIENT. 


Doubtless some slight importance may atiach in the minds of some 
to “class distinction” as preventing the enlistment of desirables. It 
should be remembered, however, that “class distinction” will not be 
lessened by making the lot of the enlisted men less desirable, neither will 
such action stimulate enlistments of men with capacity for special 
service, the kind and type of men whom it is essential we should have 
as the nucleus of a proper defense for our country, and the more espe- 


cially in that we are inclined to limit the regular volunteers to a com- 
paratively small force. 


ADVERSE LEGISLATION RESPONSIBLE, 


Investigation as to the causes which prevent securing the full quota 
of enlistments from the desirable class will reveal that the chief dif- 
culties are the direct or indirect outcome of legislation of recent years, 
aimed at the enlisted man as a class, and that subsequently thereto 
practically every young man of stamina who had completed his first 
term of service and returned home became a self-constituted committee 
of one to warn his friends against the Army. 

RECRUITS FROM COUNTRY COMMUNITIES MOST SATISFACTORY. 

The greater percentage of satisfactory recruits, as pertains to phys- 
ical qualifications and true patriotism, are those secured from rural 
communities remote from the large centers of population. Hardly a 
community of this character but has in the past furnished one or more 
recruits for Army service. The young man of good standing in a com- 
munity of this character, who returns home after discharge with a 
category of just causes for complaint, based on his own experiences 
with the Government in its failure to keep faith with him, will suc- 
cessfully prevent the securing of further recruits for the Army in that 
immediate vicinity. Firmly imbued with the idea that he has not been 
accorded a “square deal” in the final settlement of his contract with 
the Government, other unimportant things become magnified in his 
consideration of them, and he mes the — agent of adverse condi- 
tions as relates to the Army, and with endless detail portrays its dis- 
advantages, and the young men who are his associates, po: 0 
that longing for milltary service which is inherent in every red-blooded 
youth. bang upon his words and accept his advice to“ tackle the Navy, 

ut let the Army alone.“ 
THE OBSTACLES TO PROPER RECRUITING. 


Thus are built up for the recruiting officer obstacles to recruiting 
men entirely efficient, which are insurmountable under a normal pea 
condition, and which help to lower the average of the quality of men 
available for the Army under any volcntary enlistment plan and in- 
volves a wasted expense in recruiting and attempting to in men of 
low grade who are sooner or later rejected as unfitted for service, 
greater than the estimate of saving ex by the legislation which 
has resulted in the adverse attitude of the better class of enlisted men 
toward the Army. 


GOOD MEN SHOULD BE RETAINED IF POSSIBLE. 


Nearly every desirable man who leaves the Army at the end of his 
first enlistment period lifts his right hand and promises himself 
“never again,” and yet those are the only e of men this country 


can afford to enlist. Men who are strong, virile, clean-lived, and who 
were attracted to the Army by the fact that it a peaked to offer oppor- 
tunities for the development of activities for which they were excep- 
tlona'ly well suited by habit of life and disposition of mind. 


NAVY REENLISTMENTS, 85 PER CENT ; ARMY REENLISTMENTS, 34.30 PER CENT. 


With but a comparatively small Regular Army, the importance of 
retaining the most desirable men in the service will become apparent. 
You can not successfully train reserves otherwise. The smaller the 
Regular Army the greater the necessity for efficiency. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy, in his annuai 
report for the fiscal year 1915, comments that as the result of favorable 
legislation for the benefit of the enlisted men of the Navy, reenlistments 
for ihe year had risen to 85 per cent of the number of men who were 
by renson of the character of their discharge, entitled to reenlist. 

The report of The Adjutant General of the Army records that Army 
reenlistments were 34. r cent, which includes the reenlistment of 
2.600 privates, Stirad OF the bonus y of $45, the equivalent of 
three months’ pay, granted only the privates who had finished their 
first enlistment period and who reenlisted within three months there- 
after. Investigation from ev angle reveals the fact that Navy legis- 
lation as relates to the enlisted man been of a character to attract 
the better class of men, while the Army legislation has repelled men of 
the better type as they came to a knowledge of its operation. 

THE SOLDIERS’ COMPLAINT, 


The underlying causes msible for the attitude of the better class 
of discharged soldiers toward the Army are concrete and easily defined. 
They have for the 8 part to do with legislation which adversely 
affected their pay allowances, and about which they were in no manner 
consulted. This legislation which ecatepetes the enlisted men of the 
Army from* other defense units as the object of presumable economies, 
and which also adversely affects the Marine Corps, as the enlisted men 
of that organization are governed by Say regulations in such matters, 
2 stn pee of years and culminated with the act of August 24, 1912 

é Stat., $ 

I will make no attempt here to catalogue all the grievances of the 
enlisted man, but desire to direct attention only to those which have 
been particularly instrumental in bringing about the condition which 
has tended to negative the earnest work of recruiting officers in their 
efforts to secure for the Army a high grade of recruits. 


CURTAILMENT OF PRIVILEGE OF SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT ON REENLISTMENT. 


The enlisted man’s privilege of assignment of reenlistment to certain 
organizations, with the right to be forwarded at Government expense, 
was curtailed tn the interest of economy and limited to applicants who 
had been last discharged as noncommissioned officers, and where the 
travel did not exceed 1,000 mites, He did not seriously object to that. 
His innate sense of justice prompted him to realize that it was a legiti- 
mate economy. 

NO OBJECTION TO OISCONTINUING CASH PAYMENT FOR SEA TRAVEL, 

When by act of 26, 1900 (31 Stat., 210), the cash 8 of 
mileage for sea trayel to and from our island possessions was inated 
and replaced by transportation in kind and subsistence he considered 
that to be a legitimate economy. He could not comprehend why the 
Government had been willing to pay him 4 cents per mile for the sea 
travel and then bring him home in a transport in addition. The right 
i of enlisted man is fair-minded, and his idea of a “ square deal ” is 
that it should be square for both parties. 


DOUBLE TIME TOWARD RETIREMENT FOR FOREIGN SERVICE ELIMINATED— 
FORSIGN SERVICE PAY ON “ RATINGS” BLIMINATED. 

We changed that provision of law under which an enlisted man sery- 
ing outside the continental limits of the United States was awarded two 
years toward retirement for each year of such service by eliminating the 
“ double-time ” allowance, and at the same time we took from him that 
portion of his foreigu-service pay as formerly allowed on * ratings,” 
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such as “observer,” “gun pointer,” (te. There was for these curtail- 


ments but a rumble of discontent. 
CONTINUOUS-SERVICE PAY DECREASE. 


We decrease the amount of his “ continuous-service" pay by chang- 
ing the period of enlistment with the colors from three to four years, 
without making provision to equalize the allowance over the longer 

riod, which robbed him of one year’s “ continuous-service pay“ every 
Touren year, which added another cause for mistrusting our ultimate 
ntent. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES FORMERLY SUFFICIENT TO ENABLE DISCITARGED 
SOLDIER TO REACH HOME. 


Under all provisions of law, from 1802 down to the year 1912, a 
soldier on discharge had been granted travel allowances sufficient in 
cash to enable him to travel comfortably from the place of his dis- 
charge to his home, or at least to the place where he had applied for 
enlistment and enrolled, provided only his discharge had not becn 
by way of punishment for an offense. 


THE WORDING OF THE LAWS. 


The laws governing travel allowances during the period mentioned 
are quoted as follows; 
ACT OF 1802, MARCH 10. 


Act approved March 16, 1802: 

“ Whenever any officer or soldier shall be discharged from the service, 
except by way of punishment for any offense, he shall be allowed his 
pay and rations, or an equivalent in 8 for such term of time as 
shall be sufficient for him to travel from the place of discharge to the 
place of his residence, computing at the rate of 20 miles a day.” 

This section was repeated in the acts of January 11, 1812, and 
January 29, 1813, was continued in force under the general pro- 
visions of section 7 of the act of March 3. 1815, and is contained in 
a modified form in sections 1289 and 1290 of the Revised Statutes, 
Section 1290 relates to enlisted men, and is as follows: 


SECTION 1200, REVISED STATUTES. 


“ Sec, 1290. When a soldier is discharged from the service (except 
a way of punishment for an offense) he shall be allowed transporta- 

on and su tence from the place of his discharge to the place of his 
enlistment, enrollment, or original muster into the service. The Gov- 
ernment may furnish same in kind, but in case it shall not do so, he 
shall be allowed travel pay and commutation of subsistence for such 
time as may be sufficient for bim to travel from the place of discharge 
to the place of enlistment, enrollment, or original muster into the 
service, computed at the rate of one day for every 20 miles.“ 

1 ACT OF MAY 26, 1900. 

The act of May 26, 1900 (31 Stat., 210), provided— 

“That hereafter * * * as enlisted man when discharged from 
the service, except by way of punishment for an offense, shall receive 
4 cents mile from the place of his discharge to the place of his 
enlistment, enrollment, or original muster into the service; that for 
sea travel on discharge, to or between our island possessions, ae 
transportation and subsistence only shall be furnished enlisted men.” 

ACT OF MARCH 2, 1901. 

The act of March 2, 1901 (31 Stat., 902), provided that— 

“e „ An enlisted man when dischar, from the service, except 
by way of punishment for an offense, shall receive 4 cents per mile 
from the place of his discha to the place of his enlistment, * * . 
That for sea travel on discharge“ transportation amd sub- 
sistence only shall be furnished to enlisted men.” 

ACT OF JUNE 12, 1008. 


The act of June 12, 1906 (34 Stat., 247), provides that 

“For the purpose of determining allowances for all travel under 
orders, or for officers and enlisted men on discharge, travel in the 
Philippine Archipelago, the Hawaiian Archipelago, the home waters 
of the United States, and between the United States and Alaska, shall 
not be regarded as sea travel and shall be paid for at rates estab- 
dened by law for land travel within tbe boundaries of the United 

tes,” 


THE 4-CENT MILEAGE ALLOWANCE FOR TRAVEL A LEGITIMATE ECONOMY, 


It is matter of common knowledge that the rate of 4 cents per 
mile was arrived at and decided upon by Congress as a matter of 
legitimate economy which worked no hardships on enlisted men st the 
time of their disc arge from Army service. The provisions of section 
1290 of the Revised Statutes for the payment of “ travel pay ”—which 
was pay at the regular rate—one day for each 20 miles, in the case of 
noncommissioned officers, provided a travel allowance in excess of 
actual requirements to enable him to reach home in average comfort. 


4 CENTS THE MINIMUM CF ACTUAL COST OF ECONOMICAL TRAVEL, 


The 4-cent rate per mile, under the provisions of the act of May 26, 
1900 (31 Stat., 210), represents, it is understood, the commutation of 
the allowances for subsistence, and the base pay of the private soldier, 
as computed under the provisions of section 1290. However that may ~ 
be, under all varying conditions of cost of travel, and of subsistence 
on trains en route, the 4 cents per mile has, from 1900 to the present 
time, represented e the lowest possible cost per mile of 
economical second-class travel, which included sleeping-car accommo- 
dations and wholesome meals, sufficient in quantity, en route. 


SUFFICIENT TRAVEL ALLOWANCE A RIGHT FROM TIME IMMBEMORIAL. 


A sufficient trave! pay to enable him to reach his home in average 
comfort had been the right. of the enlisted man from time immemorial. 
It had been equitably calculated to be 4 cents per each mile of distance 
from the place of his discharge to the place of his enlistment. The 
Government had entered into contract with him that in return for 
a “service, honest and faithful.“ for a gerion of three years, we would, 
in addition to other things, pay his nsportation at such rate via 
the shortest usually traveled route. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE CURTAILED. 


f act of Congress of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 576), we arbi- 
trarily decreed that thereafter enlisted men discharged from the Army, 
except by way of punishment for au offense. should be furnished with 
“transportation in kind” (which was estimated and placed in the 
record, though not in the act, as consisting of a second-class railroad 
ticket, an upper berth in a tourist car, and 50 cents per meal during 
the actual time estimated to complete the journey), or he might elect 
to receive 2 cents per mile in lleu thereof. 
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ENLISTED MEN CONFIRMED IN BELIEF THAT CONGRESS NOT THEIR FRIEND. 
When we did this the cup of the woes of the enlisted man of the 


service overflowed, and the growing suspicion that the “ Government 
had no use for a man who enlisted in the " which had been 
forming in his mind, became a certainty, proven to his entire satisfac- 
tion by the course of events. As it appeared to him, he had kept his 
agreement to the letter, while the Government had broken faith. 
amount of plausible argument could move him from that conclusion. 
He accepted the settlement because there was no alternative. His re- 
sentment was none the less apparent. and this crowning act to the 
accumulated grievances of the enlisted because of our neglect of 
his interests, was the most tential factor in molding the opinions 
which have prevented recrul for the Army the number of 
men of the class essential to its continued maintenance at a high 
standard of efficiency. è 


ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, PARTICULARLY OBJECTIONABLE, 


we doubt as to the conditions here stated or their relation to the 
recruiting question will be dispelled b. 3 to the enlisted 
men of long service. Individually and as a class they do not hesitate 
to express that the act of August 24, 1912, as relates to the payment 
of mileage is the most objectionable as well as the most unjust legis- 
lation that has ever been aimed at the enlisted men of the Army and 
Marine Corps. The better posted of the men, fally those assigned 
to accounts, believe that there is no saving to the Government in the 
furnishing of “ transportation in kind” and subsistence over the former 
ith sw paying 4 cents per mile, and that seems borne out by in- 
vestigations. 

The wording of the objectionable enactment of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat need is as follows: 

“Hereafter when an enlisted man is discharged from the service, 
except by way of punishment for an offense, he shall be entitled to 
transportation In kind and subsistence from the place of his discharge 
to the place of his enlistment, or to such other place within the con- 
tinental Umits of the United States as he may select, to which the dis- 
tance is no greater than from the place of N to place of en- 
listment; but, if the distance be greater he may furnished with 
transportation in kind and subsistence for a distance equal to that 
from place of discharge to place of enlistment, or, in lieu of such 
9 and subsistence, he shall, if he so elects, receive 2 cents 
a e, except for sea travel, from the place of his discharge to the 
place of his enlistment.” 


RECRUITS ENLISTED AT CENTRAL DEPOTS. 


As a matter of recruiting efficiency, the admirable plan was adopted 
of carrying ail applicants tor Army enlistment to central 33 
depots, where more thorou physical. mental, and medical tests o 
applicants could be made, order to elimmate the greatest possible 
number of undesirables prior to actual enlistment. Men so collected 
were recruited at points sometimes 300 miles remote from the recruit- 
ing depors, but were not enlisted until they had passed the final 
examinations at the recruit depots. 

ENLISTED MEN NOT RETURNED TO PLACE WHERE ACCEPTED, OR EQUIVALENT 
DISTANCE. 


As the provision of the act of Angust 24, 1912, was for the issuing 


of transportation in kind for a distance equal to that from the place 
of discharge to place of enlistment e it becomes a ent that men 
who enlisted in the Army or Marine Co were confronted with the 


3 and not only the possibility. but the actual fact, of bein 
ft stranded a matter of several hundred miles short of the potn 
where application had been made for enlistment, necessitating the 
raising of additional funds to enable bim to t back as far as the 
point where the Government had received him for enlistment. 


CORRECTED BY DECISION OF COMPTROLLER OF TREASURY. 


This 3 was followed, in conformity with the act of August 
24, 1912, from the date of its passage to ruary 26, 1916, when the 
Army Regulations were to have been amended in accordance with the 
decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury to the effect that the place 
where a man was accepted for enlistment should be regarded as the 
place of his enlistment within the meaning of the laws governing 
the payment of travel allowance on discharge. 


PROVISION INSUFFICIENT TO PAY EXPENSES TO ACTUAL HOME. 


It is seldom that a man is enlisted in the Army, Navy, or Marine 

Corps at the place which is actually his home. e must, therefore, 

in most instances, arrange for additional railroad fare and expenses 

over that provided by the Government at the time of his discharge. 

NAVY TREATMENT BETTER THAN ARMY AND MARINE CORPS IN TRAVEL 
ALLOWANCE. 


The enlisted man of the Navy, who receives 4 cents per mile of 
travel, can, by skimping his stomach or going without the comforts of 
a sleeping car for the entire 8 as the result of such economy save 
5 from his travel pay to pay this additional cost of transportation 
and subsistence. For the enlisted man of the Army or of the Marine 
Corps to reach his home, beyond the point of his acceptance, it is neces- 
sary for him to deplete the meager store of cash he has saved during 
his enlistment period from what was left of his pay after necessary 
expenditures had been made from it. 

listed men of the Army whose travel pay on discha is limited 
to a cash commutation of 2 cents per mile can never be brought to a 
realizing sense of obligation for our having denied them the reasonable 
minimum amount of travel and subsistence allowances paid in other 
branches of the Government service—the 4 cents per mile—which would 
have permitted them the option of route and destination, with saving 
sleeping car fares by doub up together or sitting up, which would in 
rt at least, have paid for the additional cost of reac their homes. 
en discharged on the North Pacific coast since A t 24, 1912, have 
been obliged tope varying sums running up as high as $25, to enable 
them to reach thelr homes from the point where the transportation in 
kind furnished by the Government terminated. 
OPERATION OF ACT UNFAIR TO MARINE. 


When two men entist at the same time and place, serve on the same 
ship, are at the same time and place, and, as under the pres- 
ent la ane of them, the sailor from the Navy, Is given 4 cents per 
mile, which enables him to reach home if economical, and the other, 
marine, is left stranded short of his destination, could we “ Tell it to 
the marines“ with such convincing argument that they would believe 
that the treatment accorded the marine in the matter of mileage allow- 
oo eee 1 Was on a par with that accorded the enlisted man of 

e Navy 


FOUR-CEXT ALLOWANCE SHOULD B® RESTORED AS AN ACT OF JUSTICE. 


We have been fair to the „ and we have 
t de corps born 
fair to the enlisted men of the 


the 


AN ECONOMY INTENDED BY THE ACT. 


ting transportation on 5 8 enlisted men a Rit ec i 
s impression was 
ted 


passenger fares 
that er pol eg a been raised by authority of the interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

ECONOMY EXPECTED FROM LAND-GRANT DEDUCTIONS. 


It was originally proposed that 
enlistment should be nished. As a 
lan been followed 


trary p 
might have resulted. This plan 
resentation to Con and an attempted 
equity substituted, which provided for the furnishing transportation 
to any point of equal distance, and not infrequently, therefore, since 
the act became effective, the cost to the Government has been in ex- 
cess of the 4 cents per mile originally allowed. 


TOURIST SLEEPERS NOT ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 


In the consideration of the provisions of the measure, it was assumed 
that the Government would only incur the expense for second-class 
transportation and tourist sleepers. Due consideration was not given 
to the fact that tourist sleepers are oir available between certain 
limited points, and often only on certain days, and that in entire sec- 
tions of the United States no tourist sleeping cars are operated. 
FIRST-CLASS TICKET AND STANDARD BERTH TO BE FURNISHED WHERE 

TOURIST NOT AVAILABLE. 


General Orders No. 14, War Department, issued February 19, 1913, 
contain Instructions for the guidance of officers issuing 8 
in kind to enlisted men on discharge. They are based on decisions 
of the Comptroiler of the interpreting the meaning of the 
act of August 24, 1912, in the matter of transportation in kind and 
TEREE berth, and reads as follows: 

. en discharged soldiers elect to take transportation in kind 
and subsistence te place of enlistment they will be entitled to the 
Ne eee to such place, viz: 

„(a) ansportation rail, second class if available; if second class 
not available. first class. 

“(b) Sleeping-car accommodations, touring-car berth if available, and 
upper berth if practicable; If not, a lower berth. If tourist car not 
availiable, an upper berth in standard sleeper may be furnished if 
practicable: if not, a lower berth. No 5 pe -ear accommodations 
will be furnished in any nstance when a ht's journey is not in- 
volved or when the distance does not exceed eight hours’ travel.” 


THR COST OF STANDARD BERTH ELIMINATES POSSIBILITY OF ECONOMY. 


cost of which is greatly in excess of the estimates which consi: l 
only second-class railroad tickets and upper berths in tourist eerie: 
COST TO GOVERNMENT WILL APPROXIMATE ORIGINAL 4-CENT ALLOWANCE. 

Under increased cost of passenger fares in various rts of the 
country since this law became effective, it will undoubtedly be 
ascertained that the average cost to the Government of second-class 


transportation, an upper berth in tourist care, and $1.50 per day for 
commutation of rations, as actually furnished in dise sol 
will aggregate 3 cents per mile. If first-class transportation and stand- 


ard sleeper is furnished in all cases where second class is not available, 
account lack of tourist-car service (which peace is not followed at 
all points), the cost to the Government will be greatly augmented. If 
we add to these estimates the cost of issuing the transportation re- 
quests for railway and sleeper tickets. and the additional clerical force 
employed in the various A ts in accounting and making settle- 
ments in connection with such transportation BA ep it will be found 
that it will so nearly equal the 4 cents mile originally paid, and 
still paid in the Navy, as to leave no doubt as to our duty to “ restore 
the land marks" „ the payment of 4 cents per mile, and 
mor pire eones yrn 0 gur — stem SF 8 the same 
boting in the matter of a cash transpo) on on discharge that will 
enable them to reach their homes in a befitting manner. 

APPARENT ECONOMY DUE TO CHANGE IN METHOD OF APPORTIONING 

RECRUITS. 

The published reports of the cost of travel allowances to men on 
discharge for the year 1914, the first year of the 8 of the present 
law in which the full figures were segregated, indicated an apparent 
less cost per capita than for the year 1912, which would seem to in- 
dicate an economy. ‘The economy will for the greater part be accounted 
for by change in practice, which resulted in the Penent 1 ot 
shorter mileage allowances on discharge than during 1912. en who 
were discharged on the north Pacific coast, for example, during the year 
1912, had been recruited from points as far east as Columbus, Ohio. 
Practically all of them were from the recruit d ts of Columbus Bar- 
racks, Ohio, and Jefferson Barracks, near St. mis. Subsequent to 
1909 The Adjutant General formulated better methods of apportion- 
ment, which resulted in great 3 in the matter of travel pay on 
discharge, in that posts were suppli from recruit depots when prac- 
ticable, which reduced the average haul on both recruits and discharged 
soldiers. Under this arrangement, men who were discharged in 1914 at 
north Pacific coast points were recruited largely at Fort McDowell, 
Cal.. and Fort Logan, Colo., with none further remote than Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. This was a perfectly legitimate economy. approva by 
enlisted men as well, which eliminated in many instances from one- 
third to two-thirds the actual mileage haul, and effected a saving of the 
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cost of transportation for an equal mileage haul at the time of dis- 
charge. 

A ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, CLASS LEGISLATION. 

The act of August 24, 1912, is class legislation, as pertains to the 
subject of transportation of enlisted men on dischar; in that it dis- 
criminates against enlisted men of the Army and Marine Corps as 
compared with the Navy, in the interests of a proposed economy which 
has not become actual. Its effect has been to breed a feeling of dis. 
content within the ranks of the enlisted men that has finally resulted 
in such adverse advertising of the Army among civilians generally that 
the difficulty of securing desirable recruits in time of peace has become 
one of the chief arguments used against providing for any considerable 
immediate increase in that branch of the service. 

ENCOURAGE THE RIGHT KIND OF MEN TO ENLIST. 

It is of vital importance that the “ man behind the gun” shall be of 
the highest grade obtainable. We put into his care and xeeping prop- 
erty costing hundreds upon millions of dollars. Why should we not 
exercise the same care to encourage the enlistment of the right type of 
careful, conscientious men to look after the details of its proper preser- 
yation that we would exercise in the employment of men to handle 
our personal property or business interests? 

TRANSPORTATION IN KIND TRIED AND DISCARDED BY ACT OF MAY 26, 1900. 

Let me direct attention to the fact that under section 1290 of the 
Revised Statutes the Government had the option of issuing transporta- 
tion in kind and subsistence to soldiers on discharge in licu of a com- 
mutation thercof as provided in the statute. It was not at that time 
found to be an economy, and was made a “dead letter“ by practice 
before it could 8 affect the attitude of the enlisted men of the 
service, and tbrough this medium the efficiency of the service itself. 
After due investigation by Congress the option of transportation in 
kind. with subsistence, was eliminated by the act of May 26, 1900, 
which fixed the travel allowance of a soldier on discharge at 4 cents 

er mile, except for sea travel, an undoubted economy with respect to 
and travel over the cost of transportation in kind plus cost of ac- 
counting and making settlement therefor. 

IMPORTANT AS PROVIDING A PROPER DEFENSE UNIT. 

The Regular Army represents our first line of defense on land. It 
is incumbent on us, therefore, to take such reasonable action as will 
invite to the service the type of men of whom heroes are made when 
the necessity for action arises. The mere principle of this question 
of travel allowances on discharge and the invidious comparison with 
other ee of the defense service haye produced the condition 
described, 

“ve have tried out the act of August 24, 1912, with results as set 
forth, a sure indication that it has failed in the accomplishment of 
the purpose intended by Congress. Let us therefore right this wrong 
to the enlisted men of the service by following the precedent of the 
act of March 2, 1901 (31 Stat., 902-903), and make it a provision 
0 aw: 

Tint hereafter an enlisted man when discharged from the service, 
except by way of punishment for an offense, shall receive 4 cents 
per mile from the place of his discharge to the place of his applica- 
tion for enlistment, or the place of his enlistment, enrollment, or 
original muster into the service, at his option: Provided, That for 
sea travel on discharge transportation and subsistence only shall be 
furnished to enlisted men. 

Mr. BRANDEGER and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
has already’ spoken on the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Chair will pardon me, I asked 
the Senator from Utah a question in his time. I do not care to 
be recognized, particularly if some one else wants the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senntor from Connecticut not only interrupted the Senator 
from Utah with a question but he talked four minutes on it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was in the time of the Senator from 
Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the bill which we are consider- 
ing is an Army reorganization bill. One reason why it is neces- 
sary to have an Army reorganization bill is because in the past 
we have proceeded in a piecemeal manner increasing one corps 
and not increasing another, so that there has always been a 
lack of homogeneous action. Possibly the committee has not 
acted wisely in this case, but I think the result of this delibera- 
tion is that we will have a homogeneous military force of the 
size provided if the bill is passed in the form in which the com- 
mittee reports it. 

It is always hazardous to accept amendments on the floor 
of the Senate, because very frequently they do not even carry 
out the purpose and wishes of those who present them. As an 
example, take the amendment which we adopted yesterday re- 
lating to the dental force. It was amended by the Senator who 
offered the amendment, but before doing so I happened to look 
up in the Army Register to see what the result would have been 
in the case of promotions for which his original amendment pro- 
vided. I found that a dentist, for example, would become a 
major in one-half the time that a Cavalry officer of the Ninth 
Cavalry, now serving in Mexico, would become a major. In 
other words, it would have exalted the dentists in comparison 
to the fighting force in the proportion of 2 to 1. 

It is not necessary to utter any approval of the high character 
of our Coast Artillery, either of matériel or of personnel, and it 
is not necessary to make any denial of the desirability of having 
a sufficient force, as I understand what the Chief of Artillery 
desires. It is the policy of the department that there shall be 
sufficient officers and men in this force to completely man our 


coast artillery in our foreign possessions and furnish one-half 
of a sufficient force to man the coast artillery in continental 
United States; and this bill furnishes, if the States provide what 
they should, sufficient for that purpose, if my understanding is 
correct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator a question? The 
present number provided by the bill is 24,887, and all of the 
authorities agree that it requires 30,000 men to man one-half 
the guns after taking care of the insular possessions. About 
that there can not be the slightest doubt. Then the State 
artillery reserve is 10,000 short of taking care of the other half. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator is correct in that statement, I 
would not object to the adoption of the amendment; but my 
understanding was that we had provided enough for the one-half 
foree, but the State had not provided their proportion. ‘They 
have done so in the case of the State of Massachusetts. We 
have a thoroughly qualified Heavy Artillery regiment which is 
ready to supplement the regular force so that every fort on the 
Massachusetts coast could be full manned with forees that are 
now there. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President 
Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I call the Senator's attention to page 536 
of the Senate hearings, where a table is printed in the testimony 
of Gen. Weaver. Gen. Weaver says—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I shall be glad to look at that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I would like to have that go into the 
Recorp without reading. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask that it go into the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Senator pu Poxt. They have never come forward, have they? 

Gen. Weaver. I am coming to that right now. Of the seven hundred 
and odd officers and the 17, men, the latest reports we have show 
that the States have at the present time supplied only about 400 officers 
and about 7,000 men, so that they are hundred and odd officers 
and about 10,000 men short of their quota. As perhaps bearing upon 
all of the personnel questions that are up for discussion, I have a table 
here which gives what is required under the 50 per cent plan which I 
have just enunciated and that recommended by the War College Division 


of the General Staff, that recommended by the Chamberlain bill, that 
recommended by the Hay bill, that recommended by the War Depart- 
ment draft, and that now authorized by law. I think this would be of 
value, perha It gives the personnel in tabulated form, side by side, 
and covers all the features of it quite fully. 
7 * e * * * * 
Coast Artillery organization as required, as now authorized by law, 
and as proposed in Chamberlain bill, Zay bill, War Department 
draft, and the War College Division, General Staff. 


REQUIRED UNDER 50 PER CENT PLAN. 


1 

5 

25 

25 

76 

365 

367 

Second lente... ne eee 367 
Total: oMicera. s L 1, 231 
Sergeants major, senior grade_____.---.-.--~--__----_----... 32 
Sergeants major, junior grade 4«“»?!“L 65 
Master electricians. 42 
G4 

73 

207 

Electrician sergeants, first class__ 2 100 
Electrician sergeants, second class — 100 
r A CLAS VA A BS RUS DAE KO SS 109 


Radio sergeants 
First sergeants —-----_--- 

Supply bergen i me ee ñ —— — 
Mess sergeants 


Total enlisted, exclusive of bands - 


29, 84 


Mr. WEEKS. What I wish particularly to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that all these amendments in my judgment should be 
considered by the committee. The argument that has been 
made by the senior Senator from Utah about the proportional 
increase should have no bearing whatever on what should be 
done for any part of our Military Establishment. We have, for 
example, increased the militia forces something like 210 per 
cent. 4 
It is my judgment if a large part of the money that is pro- 
vided to pay these forces were used in the Regular Establish- 
ment we would get a very materially better net result, but 
because we are increasing the National Guard in greater pro- 
portion than we are increasing the Heavy Artillery or the In- 
fantry or the Cavalry should have no weight whatever in in- 
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creasing this particular branch of the service. What we should 
have is such a force as is recommended by those who are in 
responsible authority. When we take any other course we are 
likely to make mistakes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr: SMOOT. I take it for granted the Senator has read the 
testimony of Gen. Weaver, in which he states that it will require 
30,000 men to man the guns and also that he has figured just 
exactly what the bill provides for, and the Coast Artillery falls 
short of that by 5.112 men. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that has just been called to my 
attention by the junior Senator from Utah. I would be glad to 
look that matter up, but my understanding is that when I 
voted for this particular proposition there were sufficient men 
if the States would furnish their proportion to supply the re- 
quirements of the Coast Artillery. If that is not so, I shall be 
glad to increase the number, but I think we ought to know 
definitely in committee and from the Chief of Artillery rather 
than to vote without sufficient knowledge on the floor of the 
Senate. 

We are going to have exactly this kind of a proposition from 
every branch of the service. I know some of these active young 
officers who are importuning Senators to do this and to do that. 
Many of them have been before the committee. They have a 
perfect right to do what they are doing, but if we are going to de- 
pend and act on their testimony without taking into considera- 
tion the whole scheme as a broad one, then we are not going to 
have left a homogeneous military hill when we have placed it 
on the statute books. There should be careful consideration 
given in the committee to any such amendment as this before 
it is adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Utah will not be adopted. ‘This 
matter did receive the very earnest consideration of the com- 
mittee in connection with the other branches of the service. 
As has been so plainly stated by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Werks], in the reorganization of the Army the 
committee has attempted to give it homogeneity and to make 
each branch of the service fit into every other branch. 

It is hardly a proper way to estimate these increases in any 
branch of the service by percentages. In the legislation that 
has taken place from time to time, usually in the form of riders 
on appropriation bills, some particular branch of the service 
might have been under the reorganization scheme enlisted up 
to its full force. Therefore there need not necessarily be an 
increase in that particular branch. So the committee in un- 
dertaking to get at a proper standard for each of these branches 
has fixed the number of men for the Coast Artillery. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to this fact: Under 
the law as it is to-day there were 170 companies in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, embracing a total enlisted strength of 19,321. 
The committee in the reorganization plan raised the number 
of companies from 170 to 263. Gen. Weaver was satisfied with 
that increase in the number of the companies. The only ob- 
jection he makes now, and it is substantially the objec- 
tion that is made by the Senators who argue for an increase, 
is that the personnel was not large enough. The companies 
are sufficient, Gen. Weaver says, but the personnel ought to be 
increased. 

We have increased the personnel, the enlisted strength, from 
19,821, as at present constituted, to 24,897. That is the peace 
strength; the minimum strength. That is the estimate made 
under the terms of this bill. The maximum strength is 30,009 
men, practically the number the Senator from Utah insists 
should be embraced in this bill. In other words, the Senator 
insists now that the Coast Artillery Corps should be increased 
to war strength without any regard to the other forces of the 
country, and as to what the needs of the other branches of the 
service may be. If there is going to be an increase here to 
place the Coast Artillery at its maximum strength, then the 
number must be taken from some other branch of the service 
to make that number good. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it not true that it will require the 
80,000 men to man the coast fortifications—to man the guns on 
the const fortifications—to the extent of 50 per cent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will just read the Senator the re- 
port. I do not like to be interrupted, because I have only 10 
minutes, and I want to get this matter before the Senate as 
clearly as I can. If the Senator will refer to the report of the 


uired for all mines and for one-half 
the United States 


Total Regular Coast Artillery required ...............--. 
Militia Coast Artillery red for anal of th gin and wir 
tars in the United Sta! States 


47,176 


Under the Senator’s plan of increase you practically cut out 
one-half of the National Guard, and we have provided for an 
increase in the National Guard. We have fixed the Coast 
Artillery so that it will be brought up to the maximum strength 
and be given all the men that Gen. Weaver asks for. But Gen. 
Weaver has been very insistent that this should be maintained 
at its full strength all the time, and the committee has considered 
that proposition. They have gone into it fully and undertaken 
to coordinate all of these different branches of the service. 

Mr. President, I want now to call the attention of my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas], who is a member of the commit- 
tee, and who differs with the committee about this proposition— 
and, I am sorry to say, on many other propositions involved in 
the bill—to the fact that the Coast Artillery Corps is not a 
coast defense; it is a harbor defense. There are 27 Coast Artil- 
lery districts in this country. Take Oregon, for instance—and I 
am familiar with the situation there. We have a Coast Artillery 
company at the mouth of the Columbia River. It defends the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and yet there are a dozen places 
along the coast that are entirely unprotected. Therefore, there 
is no coast defense, so far as those places are concerned. An 
enemy could land at Coos Bay; it could easily land at other 
points and go inland if they desired to do so. In the final analy- 
sis the harbor defenses that I speak of must be defended from 
the rear against an invading force by a mobile army. So if there 
is going to be an increase it is more essential to increase the 
mobile army than it is to increase the permanent stationary 
force. I differ very radically from Senators who think that the 
Coast Artillery is a coast defense. It is a harbor defense, and 
some of the officers of the Army have very plainly shown that in 
some instances the tendency of it is to weaken the mobile army, 
because if there is an invading force—I do not know. that we are 
going to have an invading force—but if there is, the mobile 
Army, in the last analysis, must go forward and defend the 
Coast Artillery defenses. 

Mr. President, the object of this amendment is to place the 
Coast Artillery Corps at full strength until a sufficient reserve 
is created, when the strength will be reduced, instead of pro- 
viding that it shall be at reduced strength, as is the rest of 
the Army, and so to create a reserve and fill it up in time of 
emergency. 

The Coast Artillery is not the second line of defense. The 
Navy is the first line of defense, and, it seems to me, that the 
second line of defense is the mobile army. All the function that 
the Coast Artillery Corps plays in defense is to protect not 
the coast line but the particular harbor where it is stationed. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Oregon takes his seat I desire to ask him a question. I call the 
Senator’s attention to the testimony of Gen. Weaver, from whose 
report the Senator read, at page 536 of the record before the 
Senator’s own committee and under the column headed “ Under 
the 50 per cent plan,” and I ask him whether in detail he has 
not estimated the different officers and men that are required, 
and if that estimate does not total 29,847 under the 50 per cent 
plan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is exclusive of the militia force. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, certainly; exclusive of that force; 
but that is required to man one-half of the guns of continental 
United States. The 24,000 men for which the Senator's bill pro- 
vides will not man one-half of the guns. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I read from Gen. Weaver's report, 
which was made in 1915. The Senator is reading from a state- 
ment made by Gen. Weaver before the committee. I do not 
know that there is any radical difference between the two 
statements, for I have not had time to compare them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know that there is any differ- 
ence; but the fact is that Gen. Weaver did state in positive 
terms—and he gives the details which justify the statement— 
that under the 50 per cent plan 29,847 .officers and men are 
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required. That is entirely aside from the number furnished by 
the State artillery reserve. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is at the maximum strength. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not care what it is called; but it 
requires approximately 30,000 men to man one-half of the guns 
upon the plan recommended by the service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call the Senator's attention to the 
report which was filed by the committee at the time the bill 
was presented. On page—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, like the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN], I represent in part one of the Pacific coast 
States, and my people, of course, are interested in sharing in 
whatever defense may be provided by this legislation; but the 
Senator from Oregon is perfectly right in saying that the so- 
called coast defenses are not coast defenses at all. In order 
that there should be protection to the State of California, you 
would have to have a line of coast defenses from one end of 
the State to the other to be effective. Troops can be landed 
almost anywhere on the Pacific coast; at least along that part 
of the coast fronting the State of California. I do not know 
how it may be farther up the coast; I am not familiar with the 
coast in that locality; but any money that may be expended, in 
addition to what is proposed, to increase the coast defenses in 
California would amount to very little; it would probably be 
throwing money away if it is intended for that purpose. For 
that reason, because it would not be beneficial in any practical 
sense, I am opposed to the amendment which will increase the 
burden of taxes in order to maintain a so-called coast defense 
that would be practically useless, except to protect the harbors 
or points where coast defenses for the protection of cities have 
been provided. > 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, is the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] subject to 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I send to the Secretary's desk an 
amendment to the amendment, and desire to make some re- 
marks upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
the following: 

Provided, That the increase in mnel hereby provided shall not 
take effect until approved by the General Staff of the Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, after making a few re- 
marks, I may withdraw the amendment, but I desire to say 
while I have the floor, that, although I may not press the amend- 
ment to a vote, I do think that in a technical matter of this 
kind, involving questions of strategy, involving questions of the 
probability and the proportionate probability of the use of the 
various arms of our service, it is very desirable to have the 
opinion of the educated and technical men, on whom we have 
spent the Government's money for the purpose of making them 
efficient along this line. 

While in a general way I am in favor of increasing all the 
branches of the service, and to me personally it is perfectly 
plain that it ought to be done, I do not think though I am un- 
advised about it officially, that the Coast Artillery Corps needs 
strengthening any more thun do the other branches of the 
service. 


I expect, if this amendment comes to a vote, that I shall vote 
for it. I believe that the additional personnel herein provided 
could be taken away from the guns, if they were not at the 
points of danger, and could be made available in the mobile 
line of the Army at other points. 

But, to illustrate the position in which it puts those of us 
who are not technical men, nor experts versed in the art of war, 
here is a two-page amendment purporting to strike out “1,700” 
and to insert “2,000” on such and such a line of the bill and 
attempting to scatter amendments in various places, the amend- 
ments being indicated only by lines and numerals. Nobody can 
tell, without reading the amendment in connection with the 
substitute reported by the committee, what it does; nobody here 
knows, without complete explanation, how many additional cor- 
porals, how many additional sergeants, and how many additional 
privates it provides for, or how much it would increase the 
total. I hardly think that is an intelligent way to prepare a 
great measure like this, involving the national defense. I wish 
that amendments such as this could be referred to the committee 
and the experts of the War Department summoned before the 
committee to give testimony about them. 

Mr. President, the Coast Artillery is a very necessary branch 
of the service; but if this country were to be invaded, it is not 


to be assumed that the invader would select the strongest 
points and the best defended places for the purpose of making 
a landing. There has been a very interesting suggestion ad- 
vanced, which would tend to make the coast-defense system a 
mobile defense instead of a stationary one. I have heard the 
plan very highly spoken of by some officers of the coast-defense 
branch of the service. It involves the mounting of guns upon 
cars, which could be moved from point to point where their pres- 
ence might be demanded. It seems to me it is a proposition 
worthy of the serious consideration of the department and of 
the committees of Congress. There could be built at very small 
expense concrete emplacements at various strategical points on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and the guns could be 
moved there, with the skilled gunners, at any time a given point 
was threatened. It can be done; I am quite sure the plan is 
feasible; and it would save millions of dollars to this Govern- 
ment in comparison with the present plan of continuing to erect 
permanent emplacements and maintaining permanent guns. Such 
a plan would enable us to be prepared to defend different points 
with a much less personnel than would be required under the 
other system. However that may be, I simply cite it, because it 
occurs to me that it is difficult for us to act upon proposals of 
this kind offered on the floor, which may operate in ways that 
we can not foresee. However, as I have said, I am so strongly 
in favor of doing something that will make our Army available 
for the purpose for which I understand it is organized and main- 
tained that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, but, on the contrary, if 
it comes to a vote, I shall vote in favor of it. I now withdraw 
the amendment which I sent to the desk. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Question! í 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to make an inquiry as 
to the parliamentary situation. Is there an amendment now 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the substitute reported by the 
committee is now pending. The question is on that amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRADY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and vote nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAmEs]. As 
he is absent, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 


announcement made upon the last roll call as to the transfer of 
my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
whether the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. COLT. Not knowing how he would vote on this amend- 
ment, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam]. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the negative). I an- 
nounce that my colleague [Mr. Myers] is absent from the Senate 
on official business. 

I notice that the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lirrrrri did not vote. I have a pair with that Senator. I 
transfer it to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHN- 
son] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrryeHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SITH]. 
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The resvlt was announced—yeas 27, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Ashurst Hollis MeLean Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Husting Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Urandegee Johnson, Me. Oliver Smoot 
Burleigh Jones age Sutherland 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter ‘Thomas 
Cummins ge Reed Wadsworth 
Hardwick McCumber Sherman 

NAYS—30. 
Bankhead Gronna Pittman Thompson 
Chamberlain Hughes lomerene Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Ransdell Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Shafroth Walsh 
Culberson „ane Sheppard Warren 
Curtis Martine; N. J. Simmons Wiliams 
Gallinger Norris Stone 
Gore Overman Swanson 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Beckham Fletcher Martin, Va Smith, Md. 
Hrady Goff Myers Smith, Mich 
Broussard Harding Newlands Smith, S. 
Bryan Hitchcock O'Gorman Sterling 
Catron James en Taggart 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Townsend 
Colt Lea, Tenn Phelan Underwood 
Dillingham Lee, Md Robinson Weeks 
du Pont Lewis Saulsbury Works 
Fall Lippitt Shields 


So Mr. SUTHERLAND's amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of section 108 
as proposed by the committee, found on page 188 of the bill, and 
in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Sec. 108. Pay for National Guard officers.—Commissioned officers on 
the active list belonging to organizations of the National Guard partici- 
pating in the apportionment of the annual appropriation for the support 
of the National Guard shall receive compensation for their services (ex- 
cept during 1 of service for which they may become lawfully 
entitled to the same pay as officers of corresponding grades of the 
Regular Army) as follows, not to include longevity pay: Captains and 
cfficers above the rank of captain. $500 per year: first lieutenants, $300 
per year; second lieutenants, $25 per year. Regulations, to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War shall determine the amount and char- 
neter of service that must be rendered by officers to entitle them to said 
pay: Provided, That only line officers and officers of the staff corps and 
departments on duty with organizations of the line shall receive pay. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope I can enlist the earnest 
thought of the Senate for a few moments fo this amendment. 
Stated very briefly, the situation is this: 

The House, in its bill, provided pay for all officers of the 
militia up to the rank of captain, and beyond the rank of 
captain pay for all officers in active duty, the pay beyond the 
rank of captain being limited so that it could not exceed $500 
per year, being the stipend paid to captains of militia. The 
Senate amendment strikes out the provision which provides for 
any pay for militia officers above the rank of captain. The 
effect of the Senate amendment is this: 

First, that the officers of the militia above the rank of captain 
in the line and in active service obtain no pay whatsoever. 

The secondary effect is that of course the officers, when 
mustered into the service, will be subject to a disability. 

Mr. President, I understand that the reason actuating the 
Senate committee in striking out the pay of officers above the 
rank of captain was that they had conceived the idea that the 
officers above the rank of captain perform no actual work. 
That, Mr. President, is an absolute mistake of fact. There is 
no man who has ever served in the militia who does not know 
it to be n gross error of fact. The cold truth about the matter 
is that the captain of a company or the lieutenant of a company 
acting in the line generally is obliged to employ only about the 
same amount of time as the ordinary private, perhaps an addi- 
tional hour or two a week; but the regulations to-day are such 
that they require from the majors, lieutenant colonels, colonels, 
and the general commanding so many reports and so many 
duties that these men put in from four to five or even ten times 
the amount of time required of the captain of a company. 

I placed in the Recor» on yesterday the absolute evidence of 
this fact. There has been nothing placed in the Recorp or 
stated upon the floor to the contrary, and I affirm it to be a fact 
that these officers above the rank of captain do a great deal 
more work than the captains or lieutenants of companies, 

The evidence is in the Recorp, as I have stated. It is posi- 


tive and it is clear, and the regulations governing the militia | 


absolutely impose upon these higher officers duties which make 
heavy inroads upon their time. The general in command of the 
National Guard of my State is an accomplished lawyer, and I 
do not at all exaggerate the fact when I say that he gives to the 
National Guard nearly one-half of his time. There is a colonel 
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in my State, a man of wealth and large affairs, who actually 
sleeps at the armory, who employs stenographers to attend to 


his military correspondence at his own expense. He spends 
hundreds of dollars of his own money every year. He does this 
in order to maintain his organization at the highest point of 
efficiency. 

Recently regulations have been adopted which require all 
officers of the National Guard to undergo the most rigid ex- 
aminations and further require them to attend schools of in- 
struction which are held by Army officers. 

Mr. President, disguise it as we may, the effect of the Senate 
amendment is to kill the efticiency of the National Guard. You 
might just as well expect to keep up a voluntary organization 
without any head as to expect to maintain the National Guard 
at a point of high efficiency and yet deny any compensation to 
those officers who must constitute the brains and the energy that 
keep the National Guard going. 

I want to illustrate: The commanding general in my State— 
and I do not claim that he is better than the commanding gen- 
erals of other States—regularly visits the headquarters of the 
regiments of that State. He examines reports daily. He em- 
ploys a stenographer whose business it is to keep up corre- 
spondence. He has done this largely from his own pocket. If 
he did not do as I have stated the organization would disinte- 
grate. An organization in every instance is bound to dis- 
integrate if there is not a head for the organization. 

Mr. President, these militia organizations at the present time, 
if never before in the history of this country, ought to be care- 
fully conserved and looked after. We may need the militia 
within 30 days; and the militia organizations, if they go out ofli- 
cered by their own officers, will go to a man. They went in my 
State 100 per cent strong in the Spanish War. They have been 
our safeguard at every crisis of this country’s history. 

I do not know how much time I can occupy in reading, but I 
want to call attention to the fact that in the War of 1812, as 
stated in Senator Lovce’s history, the organization of the Regu- 
lar Army— 
was markedly inefficient and the service most unpopular. The chief 
officers were Revolutionary veterans who had ou wn their usefulness, 
ana W incompetency led to several disasters in the early stages of 

Speaking of the militia, he had this to say with reference to 
the Battle of Niagara: 

The campaign on the Niagara frontier was renewed under the direction 
of Gen. Jacob Brown, an able commander of the New York Militia. 

And that was one of the few battles of the War of 1812 our 
soldiers won. 

The same author adds: 

Throughout the war great reliance was placed on the militia, and it 
may be truly said that this branch of the service bore the brunt of the 
coutest and contributed far more to the success of the war than did the 
Regular Army. 

Of course in the War of 1812 it was the militia under Jackson 
that finally won the great fight that gave luster and glory to 
what had otherwise been a most disastrous war upon the land. 

I have not time to read excerpts from the same work on the 
War with Mexico. Substantially the same conditions existed in 
that war as in the War of 1812. 

The same author states that in the Civil War the first call of 
the President was for 75,000 of the militia of the States to serve 
for three months to suppress the rebellion; that “ the response 
of the Northern States was prompt and generous”; and that 
“two days after the publication of the proclamation the Sixth 
Massachusetts passed through New York on its way to Wash- 
ington.” 

It is a further fact that Gen. McClellan, although a West Point 
graduate, had gone out of the service, was commissioned by the 
governor of Ohio as a major general of militia. The author of 
this history states: 

He set to work at once to organize and equip the troops, and was 
thus engaged when he receiyed instructions to go to the aid of the 
West Virginia loyalists. 

The same author states that in the Spanish-American war— 

The various National Guards were prepared for mobilization at a 
moment’s notice. Scores of provisional regiments were raised and 
offered to the governors of the various States, so they could be called out 
as soon as the expected call for volunteers occurred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I desire to speak for 10 minutes 
on the bill. I have that privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to cavil with the Vice President; 
but as I read the unanimous-consent agreement, it provides for 
10 minutes on the bill and 10 minutes on an amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but how would the Senator 
from Missouri expect the Chair, with a bill running as this bill is, 
to know or keep any record as to when a Senator is speaking 
on the bill or when he is speaking on an amendment? The 
Chair is not responsible for the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED. I do not expect the Chair to do anything more 
than to charge to me the 10 minutes I have taken, and if I now 
speak 10 minutes on the bill I can not again speak on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will leave it to the 
determination of the Senate. Is it the judgment of the Senate 
that Senators may, while amendments are pending, speak on the 
bill? [Putting the question.] The noes seems to have it. The 

noes have it. 

| Mr. REED. Mr. President, all I have to say about it is that 
I can not help—and I say it respectfully—regarding it as a plain 
denial of the rights reserved under this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Under it any Senator has a right to speak 10 minutes on 
an amendment, and that ends his right to speak on that amend- 
ment; but there is in the unanimous-consent agreement an ex- 
press provision that any Senator can speak 10 minutes on the 
bill, and under the rules of the Senate a Senator has the right 
to employ his time when and-how he pleases. 

I have presented the matter as well as L can, however, and 
I have nothing further to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not want to take 
advantage of any Senator. The Chair believes, however, that 
the plain unanimous- consent agreement is that the speaking 
goes on upon each amendment until the bill is finally in shape for 
passage, and then that each Senator may speak 10 minutes upon 
the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, some days ago the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] made some question as to the 
figures which were included in the report of the committee as to 
the cost of the National Guard. I have called upon the Sec- 
retary of War for a statement in reference to that matter; and 
J desire to print in the Recorp, for the convenience and informa- 
tion of the Senate, the letter I addressed to the Secretary of 
War, his answer thereto, and the reports made in conformity 
with the request of the committee. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
will be done, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


APRIL 3, 1916, 


Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


My Drau Sm: The figures given in ee XI and 
of the Senate committee on the bill S. 
(S. Rept. No. 263, pt. 9 oned on the floor of the Senate 
as to their accuracy, 1 be the detailed tables on which these 
general tables were based leads to the belief that there was some data 
not given therein which should have been included. Will you kindly 
have the data checked and supply me with new data, showing. the in- 
formation asked for with to the Organized Militia and the 
Volunteers in paragra ph 7 of my letter of March 4, 1916; that ey oP 
estimate of the annua — — — for each supply departmen dur- 
ing each of the next four years to supply the annual contingents 3 
the National Guard and Megs Volunteers with the full equipment and 
other material now issued to the Organized Militia, considering both 
forces as coming to full anthorised strength in the fourth year and 
not counting on any reserve material that may new be accumulated ’’? 

Also a separate estimate of the annual current cost of the Organized 
Militia and of the Volunteers, exciusive of the data asked for above. 

I understand that the item of pa pay. for the National Guard for field. 
exercises during summer encampments was not included in the estimate 
of the Quartermaster Department, and that there was some mistake 
in the estimate of the Ordnance ent. 


XII of the report 
. 4840, reported to the Senate 


ent, and 


ee cost and cost of permanent the Nutionai Guard 
submitted in compliance with letter 
divisions, 3 248 companies of Coast Artillery — approximately, 278,000, 


Total pa 
Subsistence bg Š 
1 Fuel, forage, stationery, soap, candles, matches, 


manei and Sewers: Toilet paper, incinerating refuse, removal of garbage, 


Jort as provided nate committee amendment to 
rom chairman Senate Committee on Tl A 4 Peres Apr. 3, 1916. Covers a total of 17 Infantry divisions, 2 


00 540.00 818, 618, 641.09 
72 688. 90 5, 648, 059. 05 
245, 988. 72 178, 228.39 . 24, 266, 700. 05 
116, 712. 80 656,576.00 1, 80, 457.00 1,895, 457.60 
tal Emplo; veterinary plies, —— T sesh 25 250,671.25 11.20.80 544 000. 00 1 8908.00 
deni m ees, ap OF: says 71. F 5 E 
Harea: Cavalry, Artillery; and ‘Engineers, hire o B 939, 552. 00 1, $30,560.00 2.040, 350. 00 2, 040, 350.00 
tion of the Army: Hire of teams and transportation of troops 1, 492, 447.55 3, 790, 431.00 5, 100, 400.00 5, 000, 000. 00 
N 405 16 795,350.00 | 1, 016, 600. 00 1, 000, 000.00 
. —— 2, 420, 540. 00 2, 600, 000. 00 2, 600, 000. 00 
vot 548. 37, 949, 407. 


In the estimates I am now sams for a wish that both forces be 
and that the cost 


estimated for as though 5 gs ors 
of the bill should 15 1 — 2 y each the departments under all the 
items tha to »ut the bill ‘nto full operation. 

I have seen 2 oar 8 memorandum on which the departments 
made their estimates, and if they will follow exactly the same procedure 
as outlined therein, adding to tLe first year’s increment of the Volun- 
teers and to the third year’s 5 of the National Guard one 
division of Infantry, the resulting — 5a will be, for the four years, 

260,0°0 for each force; or ded to cach o the 
ded. for each. There should be added to each of the 
secon and fourth increments of the National Guard 40 com- 
panies of Coast Artillery at 80 men per company. 
Yours, very sincerely, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 7, 1916. 
Hon. Groncr E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman Committee on dep: Affairs 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator: In compliance with your request of the 3d in- 
stunt. I send you herewith the new estimates prepared by the gies 


of. Militia Quartermaster General, Surgeon General, Chief of 
Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, and Chief Signal Officer. 
Very truly, yours, 
Newron D. BAKER 
Secretary of War. 
(Inclosures.) 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
pril 8, 1916. 


The tables furnished by the staf bureaus, which tables are herewith, 
have been examined in this office and, so far as can be seen, appear 
to be correct. It is to be. noted that the table 5 5 the 8 
master General, headed Summary of cost of the R ny ee „Na- 
tional Guard, and Volunteers, Senate bill 4840, Sixty-fourth * 
first on, „covers such items of cost as 1 solely to the Gaar: 
termaster Corps. 

P. McCAIN, 
The agi General. 


APRIL 10, 1916. 
Hon. Newros D. —.— 
Secretary of War. 

Dear Sm: L am year ag. herewith certain estimates of the Quar- 
termaster t asked 5 — in my letter of April 3. An inspection 
of them shows that there is some mistake, inasmuch as the cost of the 
volun force is. almost as as that for the National Guard, 
whereas it is known that the armory alone for the National Guard 
is somewhere in. the neighborhood o where there is no 
such item for the volunteer force. In addition to that the volunteers 
are charged with — million dollars for ee ee horses, ete., 
Leis porter oy SN the estimate for the Na Guard. 

Inasmuch as —.— of . — isa e Boag: 2a ban one, I wish that 
vou could have an — — National Guard covering 
exactly the same items that are setae uded in the statement of cost for 
the volunteer force. 

Yours, very sincerely, 


Wan DEPARTMEST, 
Washington, Aprit 13, 1916, 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Chairman Committee on Military Aaffirs 
United States Senate. 

Dran Sin: In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, I send you 
herewith new tables prepared by the Quartermaster General, who states 
that the estimated cost o ationa is greater than as hereto- 
fore reported, for the reason that it includes necessary expenses, such 
as transportation of the troops from home stations to summer encamp- 
ments and Rare $ o home Sa Gons, hire of wagons and teams for cach 

organization dur panoa of encampment, of mounts for all 
organizations 25 Sh mounts are authorized, purchase of water, 
removal of garbage, etc., and pay of troops during 24 days of summer 
encampments, which were not included in previous reports. 

Very truly, yours, 


NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


to House bilt t2708, Sirty-fourth ; 


24, 049, 347.82 32, 577, 210. 40 
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Statement of annual current cost and cost of permanent equipment for the National Guard, as provided in Senate committee amendment to House bill 12760, ce. Continue d. 


Fifth year 
Fourth year, and there- 


First year, | Second Year. | Third year. 


Ordnance De ment: 


$15, 348, 000. 00 

2,950, 000. 00 

2, 626, 000.00 

132, 400. 00 

602, 000. 00 

1, 465, 428. 00 

c 22ͤ ĩðxV M orate ae 3 150, 000. 00 

Medical Department: 

New equipment............--...6. eee bebe n 7. 90, 716. 00 
Corrent cast Swear swe PSN vise S 0 An EEC AA SUDAK OR e 30,830. 00 162, 500. 00 
Total annual cosi ——*—ä — —＋—* 22224 . 43, 119, 785.91 49, 087, 429. 82 52, 323, 810. 49 53, 916, 820. 00 45,350, 367. 65 


State ment of annual current costs and cost of permanent equipment for the volunteer force provided in Senate committee amendment to House bill 12766, Sixty-fourth Congress, firs» 
session 12 5 45 400 compliance with letter from chairman Senate Military Committee, dated Apr. 8, 1916. Covers a total of 17 Infantry divisions and 2 Cavalry divisions 
approx: y men. 


First year: 5 Infantry divisions. Second year: 9 Infantry divisions. 


Aggregate per diem ot SENSE AE VOT AR | 144,295.35 
-| 2,744, 412. 50 | 


2,944, 219.37 


New equipment eee e 


Pi 
Per diem cost | Total cost, in- 
nol end of equipment | cluding per- 
mounts or and supplies | manent equip: 
means of trans- other than per- ment an 
t manent. days’ ing. 
uarter master Corps: 
: eib ed e e $7,132, 948. 20 
Su istence of the Army. one 2, 190, 978.00 
su 1, 008, 033. 70 
1 tal 146, 224.20 
Horses, Ca Art ill 2, 247, 960. 00 
e Piet a 
sew . 
Clothing and equipage. 2, 553, 736.27 
nee.... f ee z 


Tho figures herein are based on “Tables of Organization,” and differ from figures originally submitted, due to the addition of 1 division of Infantry. 
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Statement of annual current costs and cost of permanent equipment for the voluntecer force provided in Senate committee amendment to House bill 12766—Continued. 


Crdnance Department: 
Yew equipment. 
Heavy Artillery. 
Current cost 

Corps of Engineers: 


Current cost ·U————dE U:: „„ 
Now ecup ment b b b ee eee eee ee 


Signal Corps: 
New equipment... 


Third year: 13 Infantry divisions; 1 Cavalry 
diy ision. 


wel eee „ 


Fourth year: 17 Infantry divisions; 2 Cavalry 
divisions. 


of equipment 

and supplies 

other than per- 
manent. 


The amounts under “Permanent equipment” cover new equipment for each increment with 10 per cent of the value added to cover losses, wastage etc. 


Annually after fourth year: 
New equipment...... 


30 days’ training. e o 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], I hope 
that amendment will not be favorably acted upon. I am not 
going to discuss the merits or the demerits of the officers of 
the National Guard; but I have been a member of the National 
Guard myself, and served as captain for three or four years, 
and I know from personal experience that the officers who do 
the work of training of the National Guard are the captains, 
lieutenants, and first sergeants. 

It is true that there are times when the higher officers, such 
as the majors, the lieutenant colonels, the colonels, and some- 
times higher officers, do perform service; but almost all of the 
training of the National Guard is in the armories, where they 
can not organize into battalions or regiments or divisions; so 
that in the very nature of things, whatever work the higher 
officers may be called upon to do is in the nature of office work. 
It is not the work of training that the captains and lieuten- 
ants do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to be courteous to my 
colleagues, but 

Mr. REED. It involves a question of fact about which I 
want to ask the Senator. Does the Senator mean to say that 
these higher officers of the National Guard do not hold schools 
of instruction for the other officers night after night? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘They may do it occasionally. 

Mr. REED. And make out reports that take hours of time 
every week? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, They may do that occasionally, but 
that will be the exception and not the rule. 

Mr. REED. It is not the exception in my State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator's State may be sui generis 
in that respect, but in many States they do not do it, and the 
work of training these young men is done by captains and lieun- 
tenants. We provided for pay of those men. The Senator has 
adopted the figures which the Senate committee has reported, 
but I say for captains and lieutenants the figures are higher 
than the House provides, for the House provides for the pay of 
captains and lieutenants and higher officers as well. A smaller 
amount is provided for the pay of captain and lieutenant than 
is provided in the bill of the Senate committee. 

Mr. President, the committee took under consideration this 
whole question. We have appropriated, as will be seen by the 
reports which I have already filed, and which haye just been 
printed, $45,000,000 a year for the National Guard. This is 
larger than the figures that were in the first report that was 
filed by the committee. The figures have been made and filed 
with the committee in answer to a letter that is published in 
compliance with my request just made. So $45,000,000 per 
annum approximately is appropriated for the National Guard 
after the end of five years. 

Mr. President, if we provide for pay of officers above the 
grade of captain, it adds nearly a million dollars to the expense 
of the National Guard, and the committee has not seen fit to 


eee eee eer 


21, 2)9, 000 


increase the expenditure as large as that, because it did not 
feel that the Government would be getting a sufficient equiva- 
lent for the amount of money expended. 

There has been no personal feeling entering into this matter. 
The committee have felt that, having made this immense appro- 
priation for the purpose of trying to federalize and make a 
dependable force of the National Guard, the patriotism of the 
men and officers ought to help a little without pay, as has 
been done in the past. What animated the committee was, 
first, the question of the men being paid who did the actual 
work of training; second, the question of economizing in mat- 
ters that did not seem to be essential to creating a more efli- 
cient and dependable force in the National Guard. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate will vote down the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, some days ago I offered 
an amendment to the bill having the same purpose in view, 
and I hope that this amendment will be adopted. 

The Senator from Oregon has referred to conditions in Mis- 
souri as being sui generis. I beg to differ from him. I know 
something of what is being done in Ohio on this subject. and 
I know that the officers above the rank of captain are devoting 
a vast deal of time to the various companies which are under 
their control. That has been the experience in Ohio for many 
years; and while the Senator from Oregon spenks of the 
necessity for economy, I agree with him in the general propo- 
sition, but I can not agree with him in the suggestion that 
‘when a man rises to the rank of a captain he shall be entitled 
to $500 per year for his services, and when he gets above the 
rank of captain that, though he may be devoting as much 
time to the work of the military organization as the captain 
himself, he shall not be entitled to any compensation what- 
soever, 

If it is a question of economy that we are looking after, it 
may be that there might be wisdom in reducing the amount 
which is to be paid to some of these officers; but certainly 
there is no justice in providing that captains shall be entitled 
to $500 per year and those with rank above shall not be enti- 
tled to any compensation. A colonel, for instance, has a number 
of companies to look after. They may be loeated a distance of 
50 miles or more from his place of residence. He is obliged to 
take the time to visit these different companies and to give 
attention to their work of organization, discipline, and train- 
ing. I know of colonels, particularly in the Ohio National 
Guard, who are devoting their time and service to the National 
Guard, to the exclusion almost of their own private affairs. 

That being so, it seems to me that we are doing nothing more 
than right if we adopt the amendment which has been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp without reading, because I do not want to take the time 
in my time to read it, what is known as the Bulletin of the 
National Guard, dated April 10, 1916. The portion of it which 
I desire to have inserted in the Rrecorp is marked by lead- 
pencil marks, so that it will not be necessary to insert the 
editorial matter, or, rather, the news comment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From New York Times, Thursday, Apr. 13, 1916.] 


The bulletin, —— 18 3 e 10, 1 
Bulletin to the National G on: The following informa» 

8 is furnished regarding net progress of the military l in the 

ena 

by two of the amendments ed by —.— — committee of 
the National Guard Association have been consid The first was an 
amendment to section 6, providing for a National G Guard section in the 
General Staff, to consist of five National Guard officers, etc. This 
amendment was passed. The second stained: to d out section — 
known as the Volunteer ar 1 of Eia bill, but embracin 
continental scheme as originally pos former Secretary o War 
Garrison. This amendment was defeated. e friends of the National 
Guard who undertook to strike out this section from the bill still feel 
that this may be accomplished. The bill is now being considered by the 
Senate, acting as a Committee of the Whole. Later the bill will come 
before the Senate for formal consideration and to confirm the action 
taken by the committee. It is then proposed to again move to strike 
out section 56. The first vote was so close and there were so many 
Senators absent who would have supported the proposal to strike the 
section out that it is felt that reverse action may be still obtained. 

“As you are rag aware, the pon Senate bill provides pay fòr 
only captains, t lieutenants, and second lieutenants of companies. 
The Senate committee advanced the suggestion that as: these were the 


y need not be provided for other officers. e this view, 
to the uninformed, has been accented by many in 
the Senate who are friendly to the National Guard. The fact is that 
this provision accords with many other provisions of the Senate bill and 
the ideas of those who have guided the preparation of the Senate bill, 
which is that the National Guard should not be encouraged or even per- 
mitted to furnish officers for higher grades than those of the company. 


PROVIDES PAY FOR OFFICERS. 


“We first proposed to our friends that effort be made to substitute 
section 76 of the Hay bill for sections 10S, 109, 110, and 111 of the 
panang bill. This would be very much prefernble to —. adoption of 
he provisions of the present bill. Senator REED. of Missou I. how- 
ever, introduce a S section for section 108 of the sg Peo bill, 


“*Sec. 108. Pay fee: National Guard officers: Commissioned officers 
on the active list belonging to organisations of the National Guard 
e saper gy in the apportionment of the annual appropriation for the 
support of the National Guard shall receive compensation for their 
services (except during periods of service for whic pod may becom 
lawfully entitled to the same pay as officers of cor nding grades o 
the . Army) as follows, 7 Bot to inelude langes ty pay: Captains 
and officers above the rank o —.— 8500 ate first: lieutenants, 
$300 a year; second rank of ea O'a year. Sepulations to be 
seribed by the Secretary: of War s determine the amount and e 
acter of service that must be rendered by officers to entitle them to said 
pay: Provided, That only officers (line). or officers of the Staff Corps 
and ‘departments on duty with organizations of the line shall receive 


ye 

“This provision would be very much moe eran to the National 
Guard than would section 76 of the Hay bill, for, while the pay to 
officers above the aaas of opa would i be. the same, — higher and 
other officers are luded w 
bill. bat who should J so. It will be noted also 


specific pama of the maximum pay hereinbefore eee 
is undoubtedly in ryan re rovide a means by which the regulation: 
to be prescribed may ‘ed as to make it impossible for . — ‘oF 
other senior Ocera A to 5 the —— pay authorized for their 

“Tt is recommen erefore, t your Senators be Ai — ay 

port the amendment to section 108 of the Senate bill tp: 
Pered by Senator Rern, of Missouri, as being more fair and equitable 
to the National Guard and still providing no higher rate of pay than 
contemplated under the Hay bill. 

“By the rule adopted Saturday afternoon the consideration of the 
military bill went over until Wednesday next at noon. The general 
debate will then continue until Friday, when a 10-minute rule will 
apply to all speeches and one speech to each amendment. It was 

agreed the final, vote on the bill and all amendments will be 
token Tuesday, April 18. 

It is trusted that all receiving this —— and particularly the 
adjutant generals of the aces are receiving the CONGRES- 

ing advised as to the debate on the bill. 
one. The attitude of Senator CHAM- 
BERLAIN —— a National an re t — 5 

has been somew surprising, explain per ps, y 2 

ences with which he has been 8 during t 


CHAMBERLAIN and othe which has not been a Aisin rience, 
— re not had the effect of scaring us away, as was doubtless 
en 
“The biased metropolitan press has endeavored to make much of 
this talk of a Nationsl-Guard. lobby, and continued references to the 
charges made by Senator CHAMBERLAIN occur. To meet this cas 
committee has addressed a letter to Senator BLAIR LEE of Ma 
which appears in the ConGressionat RECORD of Saturday, April & and 
copy of which is inclosed. The publication of the substance of this 
letter in State pa is recommended, so as to overcome the ill effect 
of the lobby charge, as it remains unansw 
“It is very important that there be a few National Guard officers 
here after Wednesday who can go direct to their Senators with pro- 
posals or recommendations whiels y we may find it necessary to make. 
“For the executive committee. 
“J. CLIFFORD R. Foster 
“ Chairman. 
For your information. 
“ GEORGE ALBERT WINGATE, 
“ Member Executive Committee.” 


VIGOROUS DENIAL OF A LOBBY. 


After he taa Aa See poni leaders to be in Washington and 
approach pe nators, Gen. Foster sent the letter to 
Senator Lan 8 5 The letter said: 

“The rma that the onal Guard is represented in Washington 
by a lobby, and that it is seeking by improper means to infiuence the 
action of Congress with regard to 3 military legislation, would 
—.— moter call for comment if statement had emanated from > 

nt source. As that charge has been made, it seems pro 
Rat this committee make a statement with regurd to that mat a 
2 suggests itself as to what constitutes a bold or ‘ insidious’ 


bx We may, without 8 I think, compare the activities of 
the National Guard committee with those of other o organizations inter- 
ested in the same legislation. What the ‘bold lobby’ of the National 
Guard has done has already been stated. Here are some of the things 
it has not done: 

“Those composing it have not sought to baer dg or called upon 

8 or Representative except when specia. phe invited to — 80. 

2 F< nted matter has been gotten out or ween a ted 

Ne eadquarters is maintained, no publicity agent is employed, 
and no propaganda put forth.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr.. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] has just called attention to the fact that the officers 
of the National Guard in his State deyote a great deal of at- 
tention to the service of the National. Guard at much sacrifice 
of time and practically without compensation. I think ac- 
cording to reports on file they have been fairly well com- 
pensated thus far. 

I find according to the report of the War Department that 
at the Ohio national rifle match, 1911, $13,892.07 was expended 
on the State rifle team, all of whom were officers. 

In the period from July 22, 1911, to September 23, 1912, an 
officer, a colonel, drew pay to the amount of $1,411.18. 

In the period from July 1, 1911, to September 15, 1912, another 
officer; also in the same State, a colonel, drew pay to the amount 
of $1,610.95. 

In the period from July 30, 1911, to September 1, 1913, a third 
colonel in the State drew pay to the amount of $1,299.37. So 
these large amounts out of appropriation or apportionment to 
the State of Ohio for that year practically went to the officers, 
and there is no report as to any portion of this going to the 
enlisted men. 

I call attention to some other disposition. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr: POMERENE. Does the Senator mean by that statement 
that this money has been misappropriated? 

Mr. BORAH. Since the Senator asks the question it requires 
a candid answer. Yes; that is just exactly what I mean. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is a pretty serious charge, if it 
be true. 

Mr. BORAH. I make it without any hesitation whatever. 
The record of the War Department will show that this nearly 
$8,000,000 which we have been appropriating for the National 
Guards has been shamefully and disgracefully wasted, and some 
of it has actually been embezzled. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that be so, there is a remedy for all 
such wrongs as that, and we have here 

Mr. REED. What about the War Department? 

Mr. POMERENE. Has this been done with the knowledge 
of the War Department and has the War Department taken no 
steps to correct this evil, assuming that the evil exists? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know where the responsible line is 
as between the War Department and the National Guard. It 
is wholly immaterial to me for the purpose for which I am 
presenting this. I know a certain large amount of money, 
$8,000,000 a year, has been apportioned to the States of the 
Union for the benefit of the National Guard, and if the Senator 
from Ohio and other Senators will examine into what has gone 
with the $8,000,000 a year they will hesitate to put $50,000,000 
into the same place. I have not come across in my public service 
a more indefensible waste of the public money than the official 
records disclose as to this National Guard fund under the Dick 
Jaw. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it seems to me that we have 
auditors in the War Department, and if any of this money has 
been wrongfully expended there ought to be some manner 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to proceed, because I 
think I can give the Senator some information which will cause 
him to reflect upon this matter a little. I have felt all the time 
that we were proceeding in this matter recklessly and without 
the facts before us. 

Camp of instruction, Alabama, 1912: Troops in attendance 
never in excess of one regiment; duration, 20 days. Amount 
paid to members of staff departments of its State who were not 
members of the regiments participating, $2,822.12. 

Camp of instruction, Delaware, 1912: Troops in attendance, 4 
companies. Total payments to officers, $1,937.81; to enlisted 
men, $625.60. 
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Camp of instruction, Mississippi, 1912: Enlisted men partici- 
pating were never at any time in excess of 200; total payments 
to officers of staff departments only, $1,999.45. Duration of 
encampment, 20 days. 

Total funds disbursed in Montana during latter part of 1911 
to end of 1912 was $11,893.77. Of this amount $9,754.47 was 
paid to officers and $694.44 to enlisted men, 

Texas, 1911: A general officer drew Federal pay to the amount 
of $1,286.93. 

In Arizona, the amount of Federal funds expended from July, 
1911, to June 30, 1912, was $8,414.40. Of this amount $2,070.96 
was expended for officers’ schools and $4,998.93 for the State 
rifle team, of which 12 out of a total of 18 members were officers, 
During this period only six enlisted men received pay from 
Federal funds, 

Alabama: Total Federal funds devoted to expenses—includ- 
ing pay—of rifle team in 1911, $12,669.28, of which $9,881.28 
was paid to officers and $489.39 to enlisted men. At camp of 
instruction in 1912 the total pay of officers was $3,317.47; 
enlisted men, $544.70; civilians, $1,762. At this camp the total 
sum of $5,624.17 was paid for the instruction of 48 officers and 
99 enlisted men for a period of 22 days. 

In Texas the quartermaster embezzled $30,000. There are 
other similar instances. The records of the War Department 
further show that there is now a total shortage of property 
issued to the National Guard of $1,352,761. In many States the 
shortages are so great that if charged against the appropria- 
tion there would be nothing going to the States. This large 
amount is wholly unaccounted for—lost, wasted, and in some 
instances embezzled. Now, in the face of these facts we are 
restless to give them fifty millions instead of eight millions. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
these expenditures were illegal? 

Mr. BORAH. Technically they might have been within the 
law except the instance where there was a plain, open, and 
notorious embezzlement and the man left the country. What 
I mean to say is the manner in which this fund has been dis- 
posed of, the manner in which it has been taken charge of by 
the officers and used by the officers exclusively, in the manner 
the record discloses, is perfectly shameful, and it can not be 
defended upon any theory on earth except a political exigency. 
As n matter of the conscientious use of public money, it is, in 
my judgment, most reprehensible. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator what the report 
was from which he was reading? 

Mr. BORAH. I was reading figures and facts disclosed by 
the reports and records of the War Department, subject to the 
call of any Senator who wishes to see them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has there been any effort made by legis- 
lation or by the administrative department to correct these 
irregularities? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know, Mr. President, and I am not 
row seeking to fasten the particular responsibility. I am look- 
ing after the man who got the money when I am asked to 
transfer some more money to him. I am asked to appropriate 
in this bill from forty to fifty million a year for the benefit 
of the same class of men who have thus recklessly, wastefully, 
shamefully spent millions already. When I am asked to do 
that, I look up the record and I find the record as given. Now, 
others may do as they please, but I will feed no such waste as 
this. 

Mr. POMERENE. If there have been any irregularities, of 
course, they should be corrected. I was addressing my remarks 
to the provision of this bill. If there has been any money 
wrongfully expended in the past 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator will have to defend his 
officers in his own time. I think it is a job that can not be done 
in 10 minutes and divide the time with me. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very much surprised if there is 
any officer in the Ohio National Guard who has violated the law 
in any respect whatsoever. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt the Senator will be surprised. 
It is wholly immaterial whether there was a technical violation 
of the law or not. We are here under the guise of national 
preparation purporting to appropriate large sums of money 
from the already overburdened taxpayers upon the theory that 
this organization, this institution, is an elementary part of na- 
tional defense, when we have here the record for the last eight 
years under the Dick law, which shows that they have been 
wastefully and shamefully appropriating to themselves prac- 
tically in effect the money which has been given to them. I do 
not say n technical crime has been committed, but morally it is 
intolerable. I say it is time that this body should stop to reflect, 
that in preparing this country for war we are not giving the peo- 
ple of this country what they suppose they are getting by the 


dollars which they will have to pay. We are filling this bill from 
beginning to end with pure political appropriations from the 
Treasury of the United States, and we could not do it, we could 
not proceed a step, if it were not under the guise of national 
preparation. You could not bring the bill here which we have 
for the National Guard in time of peace when the people had 
their attention riveted on it. You could not proceed with it to 
a successful end as you are about to do now. You are taking 
advantage of the people's interest and wastefully using the 
money not for preparation but for politics. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time is up. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, my own view is that 
the National Government should not pay anything to these offi- 
cers, exeept when ordered out by the Government or doing work 
required by the Government; that they ought to stay prac- 
tically as they are now with reference to their relations to the 
State and Nation. Whether this is good politics or bad politics, 
if it is right we should not fear to do it. If a proposition of 
that sort is submitted, removing the effort in this bill to change 
the status of the guards, I shall vote for it, but in the meantime 
I move to run the figure “2” through the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri. Where he has $500, I move it be made 
$250; where he has $300, I move it be made $150; and where he 
has $250, I move that it be made $125. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, tirades against the National 
Guard coming from any source, however dignified, will not 
wipe out the great fact of history that the National Guard 
have in every instance responded when called upon; that they 
have served with efficiency and bravery ; that from the members 
of the militia have come officers who have served with honor 
and distinction in every war in which our country has been 
involved. Neither does intemperate attack avoid the truth, 
always apparent, that we must have some organized force in 
the country outside of the Regular Army unless we are ready 
to increase the Regular Army so that it will number from 
250,000 to 500,000 men. 

I challenge the figures of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. I have not had an opportunity to examine them, 
but I say if those figures are true in the sense they were em- 
ployed by the Senator, then somebody in the Regular Army 
ought to have been long ago court-martialed for permitting 
the misappropriation and misuse of funds. I say that if those 
figures fairly represent the case, then some of the civilian 
officers of the Federal Government ought to be dismissed for 
having failed to perform their duty. 

I apprehend there may have been a thief in the National 
Guard. So, sir, there have been thieves in the Regular Army. 
There have been thieves and scoundrels in the pulpit. There 
have been some men in the United States Senate who were 
sent to jail. I am unwilling that reflection should be cast upon 
a body of men who are giving their time and labor, up to this 
time, without pay unless, at least so far as my voice shall go, 
I repudiate the aspersions thus cast upon honorable men. 

Mr. President, we all know what the battle line is here. 
There is scarcely an oflicer in the Regular Army who does not 
want the Regular Army increased to an enormous extent. 
There are but very few officers in the Regular Army who would 
not willingly kill off every attempt to create a citizen soldiery. 
What they want is the professional soldier. What they want 
is a vast permanent military establishment. What they de- 
mand is increased pay for themselves and that the money shall 
go to an organization of which they are life members. They 
also want the opportunity for rapid promotion, as has been 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]. 
Perhaps all this is but natural. I have no desire to be harshly 
critical. I have no doubt they proceed in good faith. 

Mr. President, it is easy enough to understand why the pay 
for militia officers above the rank of captain is cut off in this 
bill. A lobby organized among the Cavalry officers of the 
Regular Army selected two of its own men to come here and 
look after the interests of the Cavalry, and those two men are 
named in the report of the chairman of this committee as “ the 
military advisers of the committee.” The evidence of the truth 
of my charge I put in the Recorp yesterday. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I make just one 

correction there? I know the Senator wants to be fair. Maj. 
Connor has neyer been in the Cavalry, but in the Engineer 
Corps. 
Mr. REED. I was in error as to Maj. Connor. I was speak- 
ing from recollection and confused Maj. Connor with another, 
I am glad the Senator from Oregon called attention to the 
error. 

Now, Mr. President, I know that the chairman of the 
Military Committee meant to do the right thing, but I say 
that when that committee was advised by men who were 
interested in destroying the National Guard it is well to look 
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earefully into the committee’s work. When we say to every 
officer of the National Guard, “If you go one step above the 
rank of captain, you shall not have a cent of pay, and you shall 
be put in such a position that when your organization is or- 
dered into active service you will be relegated to the rear,” we 
kill the National Guard. The military experts who believe in 
a Regular Army and not in a National Guard knew that when 
they got that kind of provision put into this bill. If the bill 
‘passes as it is, you have killed off the only civilian army we 
have. I mean when I say civilian army the only military arm 
organized among civilians that constitutes an army of strength 
at this hour. 

I appeal to Senators: If our troops in Mexico should be cut 
off to-morrow, if they should be surrounded and in danger of 
slaughter, whether they would not expect the President to call 
‘out the National Guard, whether they would not expect the 
National Guard, inefficiently equipped as it is now, unsustained 
as it has been in the past, to be on the trains within 24 hours 
moving to the border of Mexico. I say they would be there to 
aman. Ido not claim that they would fight as well as Regulars 
at first, because they are lacking somewhat in training, but they 
would be there with their bodies, with their stout hearts, with 
their high courage, and inside of four months of time they would 
be the equal of the Regular soldiers, and they would be the 
equal because they are, on the average, superior in point of in- 
tellect and general training to the enlisted man of the Regular 
Army. 

I hope we are not by this bill going to destroy our present 
army of real trained citizen soldiers and render doubtful, if not 
‘impossible, the existence of such an army in the future. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I think it is very unfortunate to 
have the National Guard presented here as the enemy of all 
other branches of the military defense of this country. I have 
a great respect for the National Guard. I have great respect 
for the National Guard of my own State. They have sent me 
no letters or telegrams asking me to vote out the provisions for 
the volunteers. They have sent me no letters or telegrams of 
any kind asking me to do anything to injure the other pro- 
visions of the bill for supporting the defense of the United 
Stutes by land. They desire, if they had their own way, to be 
completely federalized and mustered into the service of the 
United States. They are an excellent National Guard. I have 
the profoundest respect for them. They are now and always 
have been for the national defense just as they were when the 
Sixth Massachusetts forced their way through Baltimore to de- 
fend the Capitol of the United States. 

I am very grateful to them, Mr. President, because they come 
forward and are ready to defend the country. I am very grate- 
ful to the young men who go to the Plattsburg camps; I am 
yery grateful to the men who are ready to volunteer and give 
their time that they may be able to come to the defense of ‘the 
country whenever they are needed. 

But, Mr. President, we have also a Regular Army which has 
been made the subject of wanton attack here on this floor. I 
for one am now and always have been very grateful to the Regu- 
lar Army. i 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has shown from oficial 
reports that the money spent under the Dick bill has been 
largely given to officers of the militia while the enlisted men 
have had little or nothing. He has not charged that it was 
spent illegally. He simply shows that it has gone. And what 
is the reply? That these figures are due to some wickedness of 
the Regular Army. 

Then, Mr. President, we have also heard cheap sneers about 
gold lace and all that sort ef thing. When I hear such un- 
worthy flings at the Regular Army I am reminded of Kipling's 
lines, which everybody knows, probably, written some time ago 
about the British soldier, where he said: 

Then it's Tommy this, an’ ‘Tommy that, an’ “'Tommy, ow's yer soul?“ 
But it's Thin red line of eroes when the drums begin to roll. 

Who is fighting your battles now in Mexico? The Regulars. 
Who is holding your border in Mexico? The Regulars. Who 
has never failed you on any battle field? The Regulars. Who 
led your armies in the Civil War to victory on both sides? The 
Regular officers; the graduates of West Point. 

Mr. President, when Senators talk about aspersions on the 
National Guard I, for one, think we have had enough of asper- 
sions on the Regular Army. I am grateful to them. I honor 
them. I respect them. When we are providing for the national 
defense is it not possible that we should be fair to every branch 
of the service? Is it not possible to deal with the National 
Guard without slandering the Regular Army? They are Amer- 
icans, too, although scattered over the continent. They have no 
votes and no politics, and they are doing their duty to-day as 
they have always done it. Can we not discuss this bill without 


attacking the American soldier who is fighting our battles and 
giving his life for us at this very moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall take advantage of this discussion to 
say for the National Guard of my State that no member of it, 
either officer or private, has corresponded with me either to 
solicit my support of or my influence against any part of this 
bill or any other bill. I think that is most creditable and patri- 
otic, and I believe much of the acrimony of this debate would 
have been avoided had the guard in other States followed the 
example of my own. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to reflect upon the National 
Guard nor the Regular Army, nor indeed upon the motives of 
my associates in supporting or opposing the amendments to this 
bill; but I am opposed, especially since the exhibit presented 
here by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], to increasing dis- 
bursements to the officers of the National Guard from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sara] 
was exactly right when he declared the proper policy was to 
pay them nothing, The theory of compensation in military 
affairs—the true theory—should be to pay the man who is re- 
quired to give all of his time to that business. Necessarily he 
must look to the Government for his livelihood. We, therefore, 
support the Regular soldier and pay him a salary. We also pay 
the Regular officer a salary. ‘This is as it should be, and beyond 
it we can not safely go. 

The militia, Mr. President, both privates and officers, is made 
up of the citizenry of the country. Military training and militery 
organization are episodes in their lives. It does not comprise 
their oecupation. The generals and the colonels—certainly the 
generals of the National Guard—receive salaries from their 
States. It is my impression also that the officers of lower rank, 
certainly in some of the States, are likewise compensated. These 
gentlemen are in other vocations of life. They do not and should 
not depend upon these salaries for a livelihood. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pong] stated a few moments 
ngo that some of the officers of his State who are to be provided 
for by the nmendment now under consideration, sometimes 
neglecte their own affairs in order to give proper attention to 
their military duties, which, of course, presupposes that they 
have private affairs. We made a mistake, I think, in provid- 
ing Federal compensation for any of these officials. If we had 
adhered to the old rule, the only logical rule, of compensating 
only the men who give all of their time to military duty and 
whose vocation is along military lines, we should not have ‘been 
confronted with the pending dilemma; but do not let us solve It 
by increasing the public burden. ; 

We have made heretoføre due provision for the oflicers who, 
speaking generally, do the actual wark. There may be excep- 
tions. Why should we increase the burdens of this bill to the 
extent of a million dollars a ‘year by providing salaries for those 
who hold higher commands in the National Guard and possess 
other and ample means of livelihood ? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have been opposing the pro- 
visions of this bill, the objects of which are to federalize the 
National Guard. I have done it because I think it is in plain 
and open violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

The National Guard of my State is made up in large part of 
some of our very best citizens. I am not intending by any 
course I am taking here, or by anything that I may sy. to attnck 
the National Guard as such. My own judgment about them is 
that they are a State organization, and that their duties should 
be kept strictly within the State. 

I have no doubt in the world that if the National Guard of 
California were called upon as provided in the Constitution, 
they would respond promptly, and to a man, and that they would 
make excellent soldiers. They are patriotic citizens, who are 
acting in good faith as members of the National Guard, and 
they would respond to any legitimate and proper call to the 
service of the United States. I betieve that they should be kept 
within those limits; and it is for that reason, and for that reason 
only, that I have opposed some of these provisions, and expect 
to continue to do so as such amendments are offered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendment offered hy 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], important as it is, 
sinks into insignificance when compared with the importance of 
the charge mnde by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. As 
I understand, he says that the appropriations that have been 
made by Congress from year to venr since 1908 have been, by 
the officers of the National Guard, shamelessly inisapproprinted 
and misspent. If they have been shamelessly misapproprinted 
and ‘shamelessly misspent, the officers who are responsible for 
that course are dishonest men, and they ought not longer to re- 
ceive the confidence of Congress or of the people. 

If these men, who have been intrusted by the authorities of 
their States with the performance of these high duties, luve 
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betrayed their trust and have stolen and misappropriated— 
because in moral effect there is no difference between the words 


“stolen” and “misappropriated "—they ought to be brought 
to account, and no single dollar should be committed to their 
care if the charge made by the Senator from Idaho is sustained. 
That is his view; it is his opinion that because these thou- 
sands of officers throughout the United States have been mis- 
appropriating the money which has been given into their care 
y Congress, therefore they should not be given more money; 
that having dealt unfaithfully with $8,000,000, they ought not 
to be given the opportunity to deal unfaithfully with $45,000,000. 

Without at all questioning the sincerity of the Senator from 
Idaho or the acċuracy of the report he has in hand—for I have 
not seen the report—I do not believe that the officers of the 
National Guard are dishonest. There are, I assume, the same 
frailties among the officers of the guard that you will observe 
in the Senate of the United States or in any other body of 
men; but I do not believe they are dishonest men. If the money 
has been expended as provided by Congress, they have but 
performed their duty. I am not familiar with the way in 
which it has been expended. If it has been expended in viola- 
tion of the command of Congress, then they are dishonest men, 
and 1 think we could not do better than to halt this bill at 
this point and ascertain whether or not the officers of the 
militia of the United States are the kind of scoundrels that may 
be inferred from the report that has been read. 

I know some of these men—a few of them it is true. I 
know those in my State, and a higher-minded, more intelligent, 
more faithful, more unselfish body of men never devoted them- 
selves to the public service than the officers of the National 
Guard. I am shocked beyond measure to hear the charge that 
has been made against them. 

I am not asserting that any of the tables that were given by 
the Senator from Idaho are not true; I do not know. I have 
simply had no opportunity to learn. It is the first time in all 
my experience that I have ever heard the officers of the guard 
charged with dishonor or with dishonesty ; and I think we ought 
to know whether they have taken the money of the country and 
have spent it for purposes other than those directed by Con- 
gress. I do not believe it. Other Senators here will know of 
their own guard. I know of the National Guard of Iowa. 

I will stake my whole life upon the fidelity with which the 
adjutant general of the State of Iowa, under the command of 
the governor, has spent the money which has been intrusted to 
his care by the Secretary of War or by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It will be most unfortunate if this bill is considered 
and disposed of upon the hypothesis that the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard are not good citizens of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa a question before he takes his seat. Is there 
not a board in the State of Iowa similar to the board which we 
have in the State of Colorado, which passes upon all of the ex- 
penditures made by the officers of the National Guard, and do 
not those expenditures have to receive the approval of that 
Sony which, in the State of Colorado, is the governor of the 

tate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is such a board in Iowa. The gov- 
ernor of the State is the commander in chief of the army in 
Towa, and he, together with the executive council, passes upon 
the accounts of the adjutant general. The adjutant general Is 
a sworn officer of the United States; he becomes the disbursing 
officer of the United States, and expends all the money thut is 
appropriated by the Federal Government for the use of the Na- 
tional Guard in Towa. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, if these expenditures were wrong, 
it would involve even the governors of the States, would it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would in our State. I do not know how 
it would be in other States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would in the State of Colorado; I am 
sure of that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am just a little surprised 
at the course this debate has taken. The question for con- 
sideration before the Sennte is, Shall the plan which has been 
proposed by the Senate Military Committee be so modified that 
officers of the National Guard over and above the rank of cap- 
tain will be entitled to receive the same pay that a captain re- 
celves, or will they be compelled to render their services gratui- 
tously? That ts the question which is before us. We have been 
dealing a good deal in crimination and recrimination in this 
debate. Charges have been made against certain Senators, 
because they happened to differ from certain other Senators, 
that they are perhaps playing to the galleries or taking their 
position because of the political effect that it may have. I for 
one deny the charge and resent the insinuation. 

It is stated that $8,000,000 are appropriated annually for the 
National Guard. I have not yet had the time to investigate in 


order to ascertain exactly what the figures are. I am told that 
the original Dick bill provided for an appropriation of $2,000,000 
per annum, and I have that bill before me. I am also told that, 
in addition to this sum, by subsequent legislation another ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 was made, making the total appropria- 
tion for the National Guard $4,000,000. I do not say that that 
is correct, but that is the information I have on the subject. 

And now my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
refers rather scathingly to some of the officers of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard. I know personally a good many of those men. 
They have never come to me—not one of them—in any other 
spirit than that in which I should be approached by any man 
who was interested in any piece of legislation which was oc- 
cupying the attention of the Senate. I challenge the correct- 
ness of the statement which has been made, that any one of 
these officers has been guilty of any violation of the law. I 
shall not have a plea of guilty entered for any one of them 
because he has been indicted. 

These men are of good reputation in their respective com- 
munities. They are men of the best character, who have been 
intrusted year in and year out with responsible positions in 
connection with the National Guard in the State of Ohio as 
well as in private life. If they have been guilty of any wrong- 
doing, I have no word in defense to make for any offense com- 
mitted; but I submit that the Senate of the United States 
should not decide a question of legislation here, because, for- 
sooth, there may be some one somewhere who has got some 
money to which he may not be entitled. 

In Ohio, as I am told, the private in the National Guard is 
paid $1 per day, whereas the Federal authorities pay 43 cents 
per day. I am not here to condone any wrongdoing, if there 
has been any; but I am not here to sit in silence when an 
accusation in very general terms is made against the entire 
National Guard, even if there may be some wrongdoing on be- 
half of one or more members of the National Guard. 

I have not said one word in disparagement of the Federal 
Army, neither shall I; and I am not going to indorse the 
statements which may be made in wholesale fashion against 
the National Guard. Burke, I believe it was, said. Lou can 
not indict a whole nation”; and, good lawyer though my dis- 
tinguished friend from Idaho is, he can not indict the entire 
National Guard because of some wrongdoing, whether it be 
on the part of officers in the Federal Army or on the part of 
officers in the National Guard. If there has been wrongdoing, 
it is time for a house cleaning. Let us not be controlled in our 
legislation now because there may have been some violation of 
law, some indiscretion in administration it may be; but let us 
bend ourselves to the purpose of adopting legislation here which 
may be for the good of the entire country, without attempting 
to cast reflections either upon the National Guard or upon the 
Army or upon Senators who may be taking one side or the 
other of this question. 

I do not question the motives of any Senator who has spoken 
on either one side or on the other of this mensure, and L shall 
not do so; but it seems to me that the debate can pursue a 
peaceful and orderly course without dealing In any crimination 
or recrimination. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronrnson in the chair). 
The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from South Dakota wish to 


speak? 

Mr. STERLING. I want to address the Senate for a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield if the Senator desires to speak. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a few days ago I received 
a letter from a constituent of mine who evidently had mis- 
understood my position in regard to the National Guard. I 
think be saw by the Recorp that 1 had voted for section 56— 
that section of the bill providing for the volunteer army—und, 
without looking or inquiring further, he came to the conclusion 
that I was opposed to the National Guard; and so he says in his 
letter : 

1 write to express my hearty appreciation of your vote against the 
National Guard. 

I wish to quote a part of my reply to the gentleman who thus 
misunderstood my vote. I wrote to him as follows: 

i tear you do not quite understand my position in this matter. I 
did not vote against the Nationa! Guard, but did vote for the volunteer- 
army provision in the pending Arm bill. Some of the National Guard 
people were Oppose to the volunteer-army plan, but not all by any 
means, and 1 ve heard no word of protest against the volünteer 


aray from ay of the National Guard cers or men in South Dakota. 
opinion is that the National Guard can be made a most effec 


tive 
mitry 1 force in the event of war, and in case of the mobilization of 
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the armed forces of the United States I would be in favor of giving the 
National Guard first place after the Regular Army. 

Now, Mr. President, I feel that I would be derelict in duty 
unless I made some protest against the wholesale charges made 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] against the National 
Guard as I know it and as I know the men composing it. They 
haye not been in evidence here during the pendency of this 
legislation working against the volunteer army. It was my 
good fortune to have as a law partner for 10 years the present 
adjutant general of my State. We are on the most friendly 
terms, but he has not written me one word against the volun- 
teer army. On the other hand, I have a letter here from a 
former adjutant general of my State in which, while he speaks 
most approvingly of the provision for the volunteer army, he 
does not say a word to detract from the National Guard of the 
State as now constituted. 

I think I know something of the National Guard in my State 
and of the spirit which has animated the enlisted men and the 
officers of that organization, I never have heard one charge 
of wrongdoing against them or one hint or suggestion that 
there had been any misappropriation of funds apportioned to the 
National Guard in my State. I know, Mr. President, that these 
officers and these men have sacrificed both in time and money to 
keep up the National Guard so that it might be an effective 
instrument in the hands of the Federal Government, if ever the 
Federal Government should need its services; that the animat- 
ing motive, for the most part, as has been expressed by others 
in this Chamber, for enlistment on the part of officers and men 
in the National Guard, has been the thought that at some time 
they might be of service, not particularly to the State in the 
enforcement of the laws of the State, but that they might be 
ready for the service of the Federal Government in case of need. 

The Senator from Idaho makes a general charge about the 
relative amount of money received by the officers and the en- 
listed men of the National Guard; but, Mr. President, that does 
not go to show or to prove for a moment that the officers have 
appropriated money that belonged to the men, and which did 
not belong to the officers. There is no showing here, nor do I 
think that the Senator from Idaho can show, that the men have 
ever failed to receive all the Federal money which belonged to 
them under the law. 


I regret,-Mr. President, very much to see these attacks upon 
the National Guard. My contention is that, as between the 
volunteer army and the National Guard, the National Guard, 
because of its older organization, because of its spirit, becnuse 
of its longer training, would be the more efficient of the two in 
case of actual or threatened war; and, for that reason, I have 
favored a distinct provision in the pending bill to the effect 
that, in case of a call for the armed forces of the United States 
for service, aside from the Regular Army, the National Guard 
should have first place in mobilization and in service in the field. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have a National Guard in 
the State of Idaho, so called“ State militia” is the proper 
name and the name under which it has always gone until the 
desire arose to federalize the State militia. My personal rela- 
tion with the State militia of my State is not unfriendly at all; 
in fact, I have been in very intimate communication with them 
for the last seven or eight days. I know a number of them, and 
I presume, in a casual way, I know them all; but I know a 
number of them intimately. I could do the same thing as the 
Senator [Mr. Srertrnc] who has just taken his seat and as 
other Senators have done, for, so far as I know, the personnel 
of the National Guard or the State militia of my State is above 
reproach. I do not know of any one of them that I would dis- 
trust personally, and I have no personal feeling in this matter 
at all. I could engage in the same fulsome eulogy on “ our 
boys” which we have heard here ad nauseam. But that would 
not change my belief that the State militia as a military force 
is ineffective; neither would it change the facts now on record 
as to the manner in which the “ Dick fund” has been wasted. 
I do not believe, in the first place, that we can do what we are 
attempting to do legally, and, in the second place, I do not believe 
that under the kind of training which they are given they will 
ever make soldiers in the sense that we will need soldiers if any 
real peril should come to us. 

Mr. President, the Senator who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
STERLING], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Conurxs], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr.. POMEBENE] say that I have made a 
general charge. I have done nothing of the kind; I have made 
a specific charge, I have called attention to specific figures, 
to specific years, to a matter of record. It is net a generaliza- 
tion at all; it is not an attack upon men in such a general 
way that they do not know what the charge is which I have 


made. I have stated that the money which has been appro- 
priated under the Dick law has been shamelessly used; has 
not been used in such a way as it should have been used if the 
men who were using the money had been the taxpayers who 
were paying it. Now, instead of these able Senators referring 
to general charges I invite their attention to a specific public 
record and ask them do they approve this record? 

For instance, you have 18 men in a camp for a few days; 
12 of them are officers and 6 of them are enlisted men. ‘They 
draw several thousand dollars. Six hundred and some odd 
dollars go to the enlisted men and eight or nine thousand 
dollars to the officers. That is not technically a crime, but 
morally it is; and I assume full responsibility here upon the 
floor of the Senate, until these figures are corrected and made 
to appear untrue according to the reports of the War Depart- 
ment, for the statement that it is a shameless use of the 
public money, I challenge Senators to the record and ask them 
for their defense. It will not do to go off into eulogies. I 
have given you certain figures. Do you deny them? 

If the Senator who has just taken his seat and the Senator 
from Iowa want to attack the Senator from Idaho, let them 
disprove the figures which I have given here to the Senate; 
let them show that the record from which I have quoted is an 
error, and that it is not a fact. When they shall have done so, 
I am not too proud or too cowardly to apologize upon the floor 
of the Senate and before the people for having misled, to a cer- 
tain extent and for a limited time, some of my associates upon 
the floor. I have improvised nothing; I have relied on the 
public archives. And I think Senators would do more credit to 
their intellectual candor if they would seek to deal with the 
record facts rather than regret wholesale charges. If the 
charges are wholesale it is because the wasting of the money 
has been wholesale. I say to you the deeper you delve into the 
last eight years the less you will feel disposed to expose the 
facts here upon the floor of the Senate; the more you follow 
the details as to the money lost, the money and property wasted, 
lost, and embezzled, the less you will care to have the matter 
discussed in detail here upon the floor of the Senate. 

You say to me that this is something new to you. It should 
not be anything new; it is a matter of public record. It has 
been called for and furnished to me, and I present it here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Now, my friends, I do not think we can wholly escape re- 
sponsibility by saying that some civil officer has been guilty 
of misconduct if these men have not been prosecuted. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] expresses regret 
that the Senator from Idaho has made these charges; it would 
do more credit to the able Senator if he would express regret, 
rather, that the records exist. Would the Senator have the 
Senator from Idaho conceal the record facts? We have a re- 
sponsibility ourselves, and we are appropriating large sums 
of money under conditions which, in my judgment, in view of 
the past are unwarranted. I am perfectly willing to state all 
the facts I know concerning the proposition and to take the 
responsibility, whatever it may be, for it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has referred to the large amount 
of money expended at some military camp where there were 
only 18 men, 12 of whom were oflicers. Does the Senator 
want to leave the impression with the Senate that that is a 
typical military camp; that that is a fair example of the kind 
of camps that are held; that it is not a fact that generally 
there are hundreds and frequently thousands of these men in 
camp? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to indulge in 
invidious comparisons, but I do think there are a few States 
which have commendable State militia. From my investigation 
I have ascertained that there are three or four States where 
there seems to be no cause for criticism. It seems to me that 
they are doing their duty, and they are not at all subject to 
criticism, and I have not criticized them, I have made no 
such general statement. I have called attention to specific 
instances, and named the State and named the year and named 
the time, and there are more of them—plenty more of them, I 
have not named them all. But there are exceptions to that, 
and I do not know that the State of Missouri would suffer if the 
facts were presented here—I do not believe that it would— 
or the State of New York. 

Mr. REED. The question I am asking is not that. The Sena- 
tor spoke of this one instance of a camp with only 18 men 
present. I wanted to ask him if he wanted the Senate to under- 


stand that that is the ordinary military camp, and whether it 
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is not true that in these military camps there are hundreds, and 
frequently thousands, of men mobilized? 

Mr. BORAH. In some of the States that wold be true; but 
taking it as a whole, about 50 per cent of the State militia 
attend these camps throughout the country. 

Mr. REED. About 50 per cent? 

Mr. BORAH. About 50 per cent. 

Mr. REED. That runs it into hundreds or thousands itself, 
and answers my question. Now, I want to ask the Senator this 
further question: He speaks of no money going to the privates. 
Ts not that true because there has not been any provision in the 
law for the payment of privates at all? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, this money goes 
directly to the officers of the National Gugzd. It is distributed 
to them and, of course, it depends largely upon their honor and 
upon their sense of right and of their relationship and duty 
to the enlisted man as to what they shall do for the enlisted 
man. 

Mr. REED, Will the Senator pardon another question? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. But there is not any de- 
fense on earth in morals—there may be technically, but there 
is not any use in.trying to cover it over with nice language— 
there is not any defense in morals to the record which is dis- 
closed here as to the manner in which great numbers of the 
officers of the National Guard use this money. 

Mr, REED. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true that 
an analysis of these figures will show that this money which 
was paid to certain officers was in fact used for the mess for 
the men and for the expense of putting up tents, and that it 
simply appears charged to the officer, whereas it was expended 
for the benefit of the camp? I want to ask if that is not the 
probable explanation of all of it? 

Mr. BORAH. That would be an explanation which the 
Senator could make, but whether it is based upon facts or not I 
leave to the Senator to say. I could imagine the Senator from 
Missouri defending a man charged with embezzlement and mak- 
ing that a very successful defense. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no, Mr. President; if the Senator will par- 
don me, what I mean is this: Here is money appropriated for 
the benefit of the National Guard, for the benefit of a camp. 
They go into camp. The food is bought to feed the men. The 
money actually goes through the hands of the quartermaster, 
It is therefore charged to the quartermaster; but he did not 
take it and use it or embezzle it. He employed it for the pur- 
pose of feeding the men in camp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Idaho has expired. 

Mr. REED. I am sorry; I think I have imposed on the 
Senator's time. ý 

Mr. BORAH. Is my time up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator ought to be allowed at 
least to answer that question. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I have listened to this de- 
bate for a couple of weeks, and I regret to say that most of the 
discussion has seemed to revolye around the question of 
whether a given course of action is a favor to one branch of 
the Army or the other. 

I have not taken any part in this discussion heretofore; but 
because of the character of the debate one who sits in his seat 
and merely votes is put in a position whereby his vote upon 
every one of these questions, in the light of the debate and the 
questions that are raised and the charges and countercharges 
bandied from one side to the other, stands as taking part in 
the indictment of the Regular Army and championing the 
militia, on the one hand, or countrariwise, standing as a cham- 
pion of the Regular Army and indicting the militia, on the other. 

When section 56 was up we were told that that provision 
was aimed at the National Guard; that if that were passed it 
would mean that those who helped to pass it were taking part 
in the destruction and annihilation of the National Guard. I 
voted to retain section 56 in the bill, believing that under all 
the circumstances and conditions now obtaining it was a good 
and proper thing to do. Now we are called upon to vote upon 
a measure whereby, if we vote in favor of this amendment, we 
are to be charged with aiming a blow at the Regular Army or 
unduly championing the cause of the National Guard. 

I rise merely to say this in my own behalf for the sake of 
explaining votes that have already been cast and for the purpose 
of explaining votes that are going to be cast. As far as I am 
concerned, I am going to try to vote, and have tried to vote, in 
the light of what appears to be the best thing for the United 
States. I do not think we should vote for a measure because it 
is a sort of favoritism to the National Guard. The question, it 
seems to me, ought to be whether it is good for the United 


States. On the other hand, a vote ought not to be cast because 
it is a good thing for or an evidence of favoritism to the Regular 
Army, but because it is a good thing for the country. I wish 
no vote I have cast or that I will cast on the amendment and 
passage of the pending measure to be considered an indorsement 
of the charges made against the Army or the National Guard. 
I do indorse the good things that have been said of both the 
National -Guard and the Regular Army. I should like to have 
my vote construed only as my expression of opinion or judgment 
of what I believe is the best for the country. I hope I may be 
able to vote upon the pending measure with the thought only 
of the country and entirely divorced from the idea of favoring 
or, on the other hand, of discriminating against the Regular 
Army or the National Guard. 

I want to say, as far as the National Guard of my State is 
concerned—and it does not need any defense at my hands, be- 
cause I think it stands as the foremost organization of its kind 
in the United States—that I have never received a letter or a 
telegram from any member of it, nor was I ever interviewed 
directly or indirecly by any member of it, in behalf of any 
measure coming up before this body; nor have I received any 
criticism from any member of the National Guard for voting 
to retain section 56 in this bill. I want to say that the National 
Guard of Wisconsin is a splendid body of able and patriotic 
men and officered by men of great ability and zeal. 

While it is true that the Senator from Idaho does not indict 
the National Guard of Wisconsin, yet his charges are so broad 
that unless specific organizations are exempted from them his 
criticisms might well lie against the National Guard of Wiscon- 
sin. I for one want to place upon the record my repudiation 
of anything said by the Senator from Idaho which in any way 
might reflect on the National Guard of Wisconsin. 

It may be true that the Senator from Idaho gave specific in- 
stances of misconduct on the part of officers of the National 
Guard, and did not intend any reflection upon Wisconsin’s 
guard, but if such specific instances have any relevancy to the 
issue here involved the only relevancy that I can see is that 
those charges against the National Guard were meant to apply 
as an argument against the adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. In other words, I under- 
stood the criticism te be expressed in the Senate for this purpose 
and no other—that because of any specific instances of miscon- 
duct on the part of some officers of the National Guard the 
Senator drew the inference that such misconduct was typical 
of the action of other members of the National Guard, and 
therefore—and I think the Senator from Idaho said so—no 
money should be voted for this organization. I ean see no 
force in the charge unless the Senator meant in a general way to 
charge mismanagement and misconduct on the part of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

All that I have to say about that is this: If the officers of 
certain organizations of certain States have misconducted them- 
selves, other States, where officers have not misconducted them- 
selves, but who have made splendid reeords for the organization, 
should not be put in the same class, or be punished or penalized 
beeause the officers of other organizations did not do their full 
duty. In other words, I do not know why an officer in the Wis- 
consin National Guard who has done his duty in every respect 
should be put in the same category with officers of the guard 
or some other State who, the Senator claims, have not done their 
duty. If there are any such—and I do not know whether there 
are or not, I believe and hope not—I say that a member of 
the National Guard of Wisconsin should not be put under the 
same cloud that has been cast over some other, nor should such 
officer in any way suffer or be penalized for what somebody 
else in some other State—with whose misconduct he had abso- 
lutely nothing in common—has done or expected to do in the 
premises, 

In regard to this amendment, I assume that the committee in 
its wisdom thought it best to pay from the Treasury of the 
United States those of the rank and below the rank of captain 
in the National Guard a certain sum of money. Assuming that 
that is a good policy—and I say I am not sufficiently informed 
upon that subject to know whether it is good or not, but I am 
willing to take the committee’s word for it: they have studied 
the question—I say, then, that I have not had sufficient infor- 
mation to satisfy me that those above the rank of captain should 
be required to donate their services gratis in the Army any more 
than any other soldier should do so. 

We know these men. I know that in my State they are not 
rich men and they can not afford to serve gratis any better than 
any other soldier ean in the Regular Army or the militia. I can 
not understand the fairness or justice in saying, because we 
want to be economical, that therefore we will pay some and 
expect the others to carry the load by doing their work for 
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nothing. In other words. I can not see the justice or fairness of 
saying to some men, „We have got enough to pay everybody 
until we get to you, but when we get to you the Treasury is ex- 
hausted, and you will have to serve without pay.“ I can see no 
logie in the argument that we can vote money to pay soldiers for 
services in the National Guard until their efficiency raises them 
above the rank of captain and then “reward ” their faithful and 
efficient service by cutting off their pay. I do not think you can 
attract soldiers and rouse their ambitions by such treatment 
as that. 

I say, assuming it to be a good policy to have captains and 
those below in rank in the guard paid by the United States, 
there can be no good argument advanced or any good reasop 
given why men promoted above a captaincy should not receive at 
least the pay of the rank from which they have been promoted. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
pending amendment, but I do wish to put into the Recorp a bit 
of information which I know the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho IMr. Boran] would want me to put there. I am sure 
he has no desire to misrepresent the conduct of the National 
Guard of Ohio. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to say that I not only have no de- 
sire to misrepresent them, but I have not misrepresented them. 
It is a matter of fact, a matter of record. If the record is 
wrong, that is another proposition; but I have not misrepre- 
sentel anybody, because I have read the record. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I perhaps was not happy in my choice of words. There are 
times when a partial truth may be stated and still convey an 
unjust impression. I do not question the accuracy of the state- 
ment made to the Senate by the Senator from Idaho, but the 
Senate would be lacking in information if I did not put into the 
Recorp a brief bit of information which ought to accompany his 
statement. 

As I understand it, the pay of the officers of the National 
Guard is the same whether they are paid under State or under 
Federal authority, or out of State or Federal funds. So in the 
State of Ohio, where we have a very fine organization of the 
National Guard, we pay the officers out of the Federal allow- 
ance, because it is eminently fair to do so, and it makes no dif- 
ference in the expenditure ; and by that process we conserve our 
State appropriation for the guard, and, under the State law, we 
are enabled to pay the enlisted men a higher rate of compensa- 
tion. 

In other words, under the law of Ohio an enlisted man in the 
guard gets at least a dollar per day for his services in camp. 
Under the Federal law his compensation is, at the very highest 
point, only 48 cents per day. So, by applying the Federal funds 
to the payment of officers and applying our State funds to the 
pay of the enlisted men we are enabled to pay the enlisted men 
more than twice what would ordinarily be paid. As the result 
of that policy, I think we have in Ohio the finest section, or one 
among the finest sections, of the National Guard in all the United 
States. I think I can say, and I am proud to say in this con- 
nection, that the guard is so well organized in Ohio that if a 
national need were to be expressed this day the officers of the 
guard of Ohio could mobilize 8,000 men for the service of Uncle 
Sam within 24 hours. 

I think it ought to be said, too, in this connection, that in all 
the years I have known the National Guard in Ohto there has 
been no suspicion of any manipulation of funds. There has 
been no scandal in the management of the guard. I can recall, 
only three or four years ago, there was a determined effort 
on the part of a certain faction of the citizenship of Ohio to put 
the National Guard out of existence. It was seriously proposed 
to withdraw the $90,000 per year that we appropriate of State 
funds for the maintenance of the guard. Unfortunately for 
many of the citizens of the State, we were visited that year by 
a very disastrous flood in the Scioto, the Muskingum, and the 
Miami Valleys; and in the trying situation that attended it we 
found there was but one organization in Ohio capable of min- 
istering to the distress and satisfying the anxiety of the peopic 
of our State. The splendid work of the guard under those 
trying circumstances so modified public opinion in the State of 
Ohio that we would not now sacrifice or now neglect that organi- 
zation under any circumstances, 

I did not mean to speak of that, however, Mr. President. I 
only wanted the Senate to know that the reason why the pay- 
ment of Federal funds dees not show in its application to the 
enlisted men in Ohio is solely because out of our State funds we 
can pay the enlisted men a higher rate of compensation than we 
could out of Federal funds; and the payment of the officers out 


5 82 funds makes no difference to either the State or the 
ation. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, it is seldom that I differ from 
my distinguished colleague on matters of national policy or 
regarding laws that should be enacted by the Congress, and our 
difference of opinion relative to the pending measure, and espe- 
cially that part of it affecting the National Guard, is simply 
a different viewpoint as to the results that will be obtained by 
enacting this measure into law and thus placing the National 
Guard in closer touch with the Federal Government. Those 
who know my colleague as well and favorably as I do must 
realize that any arguments he advances regarding this or any 
other question are inspired by patriotic motives and honesty 
of purpose. 

I believe the National Guard can be made more efficient and 
more useful under the provisions of the bill we are now con- 
sidering. I will not discuss this bill at length, owing to the 
fact that I have been ill and unable to give as much thought 
and consideration to the same as I had hoped to do and I have 
felt that under the circumstances I would not attempt to dis- 
cuss the bill, contenting myself with what little assistance 1 
have been able to render in the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. However, I feel that I should say a few words relative 
to some of the provisions of the bill, and especially relative to 
the National Guard. As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs I have been furnished with all of the. testi- 
mony taken at the hearings before the committee, and with the 
reports made by both the Senate and House committees, I 
therefore feel that I have reasonably good knowledge of the 
provisions of both the Senate and House bills. Neither of these 
bills is perfect, but I believe that the Senate bill lays the best 
foundation for a proper preparedness for national defense. 

It is admitted by everyone who is advised as to the real con- 
ditions that our country is to-day totally unprepared for wur, 
or for defense in case of invasion, and it seems to be the wish 
of a very large majority of our people that these conditions be 
remedied and that we prepare for adequate national defense. 
At the same time it is well known that the citizens of this 
Nation will never permit our Government to become top-heavy 
in a military way. All the people desire is safe and sane legis- 
lation along lines that will place our country in a position te 
defend her citizens and her rights at a reasonable and equitable 
cost, and the people of this country are not objecting to a ren- 
sonable defense course but, on the contrary, are willing to give 
of both money and personal service whatever the real exigencies 
of the situation may require. 

There are just about as many different opinions as to what 
should be done in this regard as there are different Members of 
the Senate and House, but the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate in the work it has done has been guided in the 
preparation of its bill by the advice and counsel of the best 
military talent we have in the United States. In reporting the 
bill to the Senate the chairman of the committee says: 

The committee has been guided in the preparation of its bill by the 
advice of practically all the most prominent officers of the Regular 
Army and National Guard, in addition to that of eminent civilians 
who have interested themselves in the subject of preparedness. In 
addition to this the committee had before it and considered the 
tentative drafts of the so-called Hay, Chamberlain, and War Depart- 
ment bills, selecting therefrom whatever was thought best and most 
applicable to the Nation’s needs, and the bill as now reported is be- 
lieved to represent, as far as practicable, the consensus of opinion of 
the best available judges on itary matters. 

I think this statement covers the ground very fully, and while 
the bill, as I have stated above, is by no means perfect, yet it 
lays the foundation and paves the way for an Army large 
enough for the reasonable defense of our country and not so 
large as to permit us to drift into militarism. 

World conditions have changed so much within the last two 
years that it is absolutely necessary for our Nation to adjust 
itself to these changed conditions. I believe that for adequate 
defense we will need a regular standing Army of 250,000 men, 
all of the National Guard force provided for in the Senate hill, 
and the encouragement of the training-camp movement in every 
possible way. Instead of having petty jealousies between the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and the training camps, let 
patriotism prevail and let us work in harmony as a united 
Nation not for aggression but for the defense of our country 
on land and sea. 

As executive of my State I came in close contact with the 
personnel and practice of our National Guard. There never 
lived a more patriotic, self-sacrificing, and efficient body of men 
than I found the National Guard of Idaho to be, and I believe 
it is only fair to assume that the same conditions exist in every 
State in the Union. By federalizing the National Guard and 
bringing them in closer touch with and under greater control of 
the National Government, with uniform discipline, their scope 
of usefulness will be extended and increased and they will 
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become one great national force, so far as constitutional limita- 
tions will permit. With regard to these constitutional limita- 
tions, it is very evident that there is a very wide difference of 
opinion among men learned in the law as to just what these 
constitutional rights and limitations are, and, while not a 
lawyer, the report from the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House contains a statement from the military council of 
the State of Missouri which to me is a conclusive argument 
in favor of the federalization of the National Guard and justifies 
the action taken by the Committee on Military Affairs of both 
the Senate and House, and I ask to have this statement inserted 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that may 
be done, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO ORGANIZE, DISCIPLINE, GOVERN, 
AND USE THE NATIONAL GUARD UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


I. PGWER OF CONGRESS TO PRESCRIBE THE ORGANIZATION, ARMAMENT, AND 
DISCIPLINE OF run MILITIA, 

ay . 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States reads 
as follows: 

“ Congress shall have power: To raise and support armies; to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; 
to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part o 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress; to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers.” 

Section 2 of Article II: 

“The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States and of the militia of the several States when 
called Into the actual service of the United States.” 

Section 10, Article I: 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, + + keep 
troops * >% in time of peace.” 

The Constitution contemplates two classes of land forces. One a 
full-paid force of professional soldiers, commonly denominated the 
Regular Army, and the other a force consisting of all other able- 
bodied male citizens, trained or untrained, who conid be called upon 
to defend the country and enforce its laws in any emergency requir- 
ing «a larger force. This latter force consists of all citizens liable to 
military anty but who follow ceful avocations and devote their 
time to civilian pursuits. This great constituting the real 
physical strength of the country, is termed the militia, The untrained 
portion of it is called the unorganized militia, and that part of it 
which is organized is called in the several States the National Guard. 
It will be noted that the right to organize, arm, equip, and maintain a 
militia is not one of the reserved rights of the States, but that the 
organization, armament, discipline, government, and use of such force 
for national purposes is vested solely in Congress. The power of Con- 
gress fo organize, arm, and „ the militia and to govern such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving only to the States the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, 
is so clearly declared in the Constitution that it would seem the mean- 
ing of the constitutional words require no explanation. If there be 
those who have donbts upon the subject, let them read the case of 
Houston v. Moore 1 Wheat., 1. c. 21), in which Mr. Justice Washing- 
ton. speaking for the Supreme Court of the United States, said: 

“Congress has power to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia; and it is presumable that the framers of the 
Constitution contemplated a full exercise of all these powers. If Con- 
gress had declined to exercise them, it was competent to the State 
governments to provide for organizing, amog and disciplining thelr 
respective militias in such manner as they might think proper, But 
Congress has provided for all these subjects, the way which that 
body must have supposed the best calculated to promote the general 
welfare, and to provide for the national defense.” 

And again, on page 16: 

“'The manner in which the militia is to be organized, armed, dis- 
ciplined, and soos is fully 1 provisions are made for 
drafting. detaching, and calling forth the State quotas when required 
by the President. The President’s orders may be pven to the chief 
executive magistrate of the State or to any militia officer he may think 
proper; neglect or refusal to obey orders is declared to be an offense 
against the laws of the United Batos and subjects the offender to trial, 
sentence, and punishment, to be adjudged by a court-martial, to be 
summoned in the way pointed out by the articles and rules of war; 
and the mode of proceeding to be observed by these courts is detailed 
with all necessary perspicuity.” 

If any doubt could be entertained as to the sweeping powers of Con- 
gress under the Constitution to organize and discipline the militia, this 
decision forever sets such doubts at rest. The power to prescribe the 
Ny bes means that Congress may not only require the various 
units to be the same as those of the Regular Army, but it can prescribe 
the number of officers and men in each unit and their physical and 
mental qualifications. Congress can require that the merece qualifi- 
cation of officers and men shall be the same as that of the R r 
Army: it can pore that all officers of the National Guard shall be 
examined touching their mental and military qualifications, and the 
standard may be made the same as that uired for commission as 
officers in the Regular Army, The effect of this would be practically 
to give the State merely power to nominate, because with power 
in Congress to fix the standard this standard must be met. Congress 
has power to prescribe the system of disciplining the militia. The 
discipline can by law be made the same as that of the Regular Army, 
and the States must train the guard in accordance with this system of 
discipline. A careful reading of this clause of the Constitution and of 
the construction placed upon it by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Houston v. Moore (5 Wheaten, 1) makes it clear that Congress has 
unguestioned power to organize the militia according to any system it 
desiros and to discipline it according to any system of discipline it sees 
proper, And whiie to the States is left the selection of the officers, 
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this does not, of course, affect the control of Congress over the militia, 
even in time of peace, nor does it impair its efficiency ; certainly not 
when such officers can be required to meet the standard of efficiency 
required by the Federal authorities. Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are lawmakers for a national body, and yet their fidelity and 
efficiency for the national good can hardly be questioned because they 
are selected by the States. 

Save and except the appointment of officers reserved to the States, 
but one power remains in the States, and that is to train the militia 
1 to the discipline prescribed by Congress. What does this 
mean? It means that while the State shall superintend the actual drill 
and instruction of the National Guard, such instruction must be accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress; that is to say, the method 
of drill and instruction and the observance of all things which 1 5 
make up military discipline must be according to Federal stan 8 
To use a homely illustration, the case is as though the Federal Govern- 
ment should say to the States, You must educate your children in certain 
schools; you may name the teachers, provided such teachers possess the 
qualifications we prescribe; these teachers may instruct your students, 
pee they use our textbooks, the course of study we prescribe, the 
ength of hours of recitation we elect, examine them according to our 
requirements, and mete out such punishment for their delinquencies as 
we designate.” It would seem that under these conditions the school 
would be rather largely controlled by the Federal head master. 

It will be seen that the so-called weakness of the militia system fs not 
the weakness of the system at all, but whatever deficiency exists in or- 
ganization, personnel, or discipline is due wholly to the failures of 
Congress to exercise its rights and legislate along lines which will give 
the militia the unquestioned Federal status contemplated by the Consti- 
tution and make it the efficient force which, with proper legislation, it 
can be made. : 

The officers of the General Staff of the FEG who have appeared before 
one of the congressional committees recently have criticized the Nationat 
Guard because the different States have different regulations, systems 
of selection of officers, etc. This is in part true, but it is true only 
because Congress has failed to exercise its full power in the premises. 
As before stated, it possesses the most far-reaching power and authority 
over the militia, and certainly the National Guard is not to be con- 
demned for not doing the things complained of when Congress has taken 
no sufficient steps to provide for the exercise of its constitutional powers 
over the Organized Militia. The Secretary of War speaks of the National 
Guard of the several States as 48 separate armies. It is true that there 
are 48 military subdivisions, all comprising the one National Guard, 
exactly as there might be 48 or any number of subdivisions of any army 
comprising the entire organization. The effect of these statements is 
to make it appear that the militia of the various States is entirely dis- 
similar in armament, equipment, and organization. This is not true, 
and if it was true the answer to such statement is that Congress should, 
bx the exercise of the legislative powers conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution, conform these 48 so-called separate armies to the same system 
of armament, equipment, organization, and discipline. If Congress 
passes appropriate laws in which it exercises its full rights under the 
Constitution, the National Guard of the United States can be made an 
effective force, the different — of which will articulate with each 
other and with the general 22 and when this is done the fact that 
they happen to be stationed in the territory of the several States would 
not make them any more separate and distinct armies than are the 
several divisions of the Regular Army stationed in the different terri- 
torial departments of the country. In all these arguments, the power 
of aig, iaa over the militia is entirely lost sight of and the National 
Guard is crith'zed for what Congress and the War Department have 
failed to do. The Secretary of War complains because some of the States 
have not organized sufficient ee roo that is to say, Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Signal Corps troops, ete, This complaint is based upon 
facts, but it should net be lodged against the National Guard, because 
the remedy lies with Congress. Congress has the right to say, or to vest 
the Secretary of War with power to say, what States shall organize 
auxiliary troops and in what 9 such auxiliary troops shall be 
distributed among the States, t them do with the various States 
as was done with Rhode Island. In that case the War Department 
said to the State of Rhode Island that its militia onght to Coast 
Artillery troops, and all Infantry troops of that State were accordingly 
transformed into Coast Artillery. 


II. POWER TO REQUIRE ITS USE FOR FEDERAL PURPOSES. 


There being no question, therefore, of the right of Congress to provide 
for the organization and discipline of the National Guard by suitable 
laws which will make it a thoroughly efficient force, organized in exact 
conformity to that of the Regular Establishment, with an enlisted and 
commissioned personnel meeting Federal requirements, trained accord- 
ing to the system of discipline prescribed by Congress and constituting, 
therefore, a reserve army thoroughly organized, caulpped, officered, 
trained, and ready for immediate service, it may be inquired under 
what circumstances this force is available for national purposes. The 
words of the Constitution are: 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insur ons, and repel inyasions,” 

he 5 purpose of maintaining any force is to defend the coun- 

try against invasion, but in view of the timidity with which some of the 

opponents of a real citizen soldiery seemingly shrink from the contempla- 

on of the use of the National Guard unless a large hostile army is 

actually marching through the country, it will be interesting to note 

the manner in which the Supreme Court of the United States has met 
and dispelled these fears. 

In the case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton, 29) Mr. Justice Story, 
speaking for the court, said: N 

It has not been denied here that the act of 1795 is within the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress, or tbat Congress may not lawfully 
provide for cases of imminent danger of invasion, as well as for cases 
where an invasion has actually taken place. In our opinion, there is 
no ground for a doubt on this point, even if it had been relied on, for 
the power to provide for repelling invasions includes the power to pro- 
vide against the attempt and danger of invasion, as the necessary and 
proves means to effectuate the object. One of the best means to repel 

vasion is to provide the requisite Ave 
himself has reached the soil. 

The power thus confided by congress to the President is doubtless 
of a very high and delicate nature. free people are Ley sires genious 
of the exercise of military power; and the power to call the militia into 
actual service is certainly felt to be one of no ordinary magnitude. 
But it is not a power which can be executed without a correspondent 
responsibility. If it be a limited power, the question arises, By whom 


force for action before the inva 
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is the exigency to be Judged of and decided?" Is the President 
and exclusive” judge whether the exigency has, arisen, 
considered as an 9 


open to be contested by every militiaman who o obey the 
orders of the President? We are all of opinion: that the authority to 
decide whether the exigency has arisen belongs exclusively to the Presi- 
dent, and that his decision is conclusive upon all other ns. We 
think that this construction 3 results from the nature of the 

wer itself, and from the manifest object contemplated by the act of 
ngress. * œ If the power of regulating the militia and of com- 
manding its services in time of insurrection and invasion are (as it has 
been. emphatically sald they. are) natural incidents, to the duties of 
superintending the common defense and of watching over the internal 
peace of the confederacy, these powers must be so construed as to the 
modes of their exercise as not to defeat the t end in view.” 

Clearly, then, under the wording of this a: e of the Constitution and 
the 8 of the same placed upon it in the Supreme Court, 
Congress has power to provide for calling forth the militia for the pur- 
posen therein mentioned and to punish its members for failure to respond 
o the call. There can be no question of the absolute right of Congress 
to make laws requiring the militia to serve in case of Federal call, and 
any member of the same failing to respond to such call can be pun- 
ished in such manner as Congress may provide. It 18 s ficant in this 
connection—that is, calling out the militia—the dent need not 
direct his order to the governor of the State, but can direct it in the 
first instance to the commanding officer of the militia troops he desires 
to call for. To quote the jonguage of Judge Washington in Houston v. 
Moore (5 8 c. 16), holding valid a statute providing for call- 
ing forth the militia: 

~“ Provisions are made for drafting, detaching, and calling forth the 
State quotas, when required by the President: The President's orders 


we} be aren to the chief executive te of the State or to any 
militia officer he may think proper; neglect or refusal to obey orders 18 
declared to. be an offense against the laws of the United States and 


subjects the offender to trial, sentence, and punishment, to be adjudged 
by a court- to be summoned in the way pointed out by the 
Articles and Rules of War.” 

This would seam to dispose of the ar ent that the militia is not 
a. ee force, because its membe: p would not respon 
err rag under the authority vested in him by Congress, ordered them 
80 10 do. 
But it is argued that the President could not under the Constitution 
use the National Guard for service in a foreign country im case it was 
desired not only to repe: invasion but to invade foreign territory. 
underlying purpose in the program for preparedness. should, of course, 
be the defense of the country from the assaults of a hostile power. 
Our situation is such that such assaults can only seriously menace us 
if an inyasion is attempted by the hostile power. Indeed, at all of 
the hearlngs before the House committee, the officers from the General 
Staff of the Army have pointed out what ought to be done to properly 
defend against these possible invasions, and so serious have they made 
the danger to be apprehended from: such attacks it is quite apparent 
our first consideration should be to provide t the same, rather than 
to or; ze for purposes of aggression, either on this continent or 
abroad. In case of war with a foreign coun it may be apprehended 
that if such country is of sufficient size to e it necessary for us to 
use a large force and the war is to be a serious one, such power would 
contemplate sending some of its forces, in large or small numbers, i 
our territory. In short, nly a part of its campaign would con- 
template an invasion of this country in some form. Let us suppose 
that the President should mobilize the National Guard on, say, the 
Mexican or Canadian border; that having mobilized this force to resist 
invasiom he concludes that it is the purpose of the enemy to send troops, 
into this country in large or small numbers, and that in his discretion 
he decides that the invasion can best be ed by meeting the in- 
vaders on thelr own territory before they reach ours, under such: cir- 
cumstances would it be questioned that he has the right to order the Na- 
tional Guard across the boundary line for this pu: ? It would 
seem there can be but one answer to this question. the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave a sufficient answer in the language of 
ba Justice Story, in Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton, loc. cit; 29), when it 
said: 


In our opinion there is no ground for a doubt on the point, even if 
it had been relied on, for the power to provide for repelling invasions 
includes the power to provide against the attempt and 
vasion, as the necessary and proper means to effectuate 
One of the best means to 1 invasion: is to provide the 
for action before the invader himself has reached the soil. * * 
We are of the opinion that the authority to decide whether the exi- 

ency has arisen belongs exclusively, to the President, and that his 
ecision is conclusive upon all other persons. We think that this con- 
struction n y results from the: nature of the power itself, and 
from the manifest object contemplated by the act of Congress. If the; 
wer of regulating the militia and commanding its service in time of 
urrection and invasion are (as it has been, emphatically said they 
are) natural incidents to the duties. of —— bne ppa tho common, de- 
fense and of watching over the internal peace of the confederacy, these 
wers must be so construed as to modes of their exercise as not to de- 
Peat the t end in view.” 

f the question of the right of the President to order the Na- 
tional Guard outside. the bounds of the United States be regarded 
other than a purely academic one, under the powes to raise and mains 
tain armies Congress can provide for the dra of any or all of the: 
citizens of the country, and the power to draft carries with it the 

wer to say who shal! be drafted. Congress can by legislation provide. 

hen is inent the President shall have power to draft 


Regular the 
and who have been armed, equipped, and trained at Federal ex 
The power to draft has been specifically upheld. by the Supreme 
and the power of Congress to so draft the National G will not be 
seriously questioned. It is not an objection to the draft of the Na- 
tional Guard in this, way te say that 7 are likewise members of the 
State militia. It will not be contended for a moment that if Congress 
should decide in 1916, as it decided in 1863, to raise troops by con- 
scription, the fact that a man of military age and sound of body would 
be exempt from. Federal service because he was a member of the militia. 
Unies 8 there are no exemptions, except those made by the 
act of Co 

Seme who oppose the use of the National Guard as the real bulwark 
of cur reserve mili stren. profess to * their objection upon 
the ground that the Constitution forbids its effective use for national 


purposes, basing their views upon an opinion given by Attorney General 


the sole, 

or is it to be 

m question, upon which every officer. to 

orders of the President are addressed may decide for himself and equally 
shall refuse t 


d if the- 


which 


822, was given by Mr. 
Secretary of War 8 Which question so answered he quotes in the 
opinion as follows: 

“ Whether or not under existin 


warfare 
‘se, to the use of the militia for 


e 

in effect, that in the situation S pr in the question. 
tary of War; that Is, where we are a 

country, in his judgment the President would not have the right to, 
send the militia into such coun with which we are at peace for the 
purpose of occupation. It is ly necessary to say that the question 
as to whether or not the militia can be ordered into a foreign country, 
with which we are at peace for purposes either of conquest or of 
policing it, is quite different from the question as to whether or not the 
militia can be used against a country. with which we are at war, In 
the case mgpa yy the Secretary of War, should Congress decide to 
intervene bei e Mexican: factions in an effort to restore order 
and we were and continued to be after the announcement of such p se 
on: friendly terms. with both factions, zsa the proper: procedure 
would be that said to have been contemplated by the r ent, 
to wit, to mobilize the National Guard on the Mexican boundary and 


necessary to 
boundary line, but they might pursue and 
capture. the invading force, even beyond that line, and just as the 
Re; r Army might be used for that purpose. This may well be held 
to within the meaning of the term to repel invasion. 

“Then, too, if an armed force were assembled upon our border, so 
near and under circumstances. which L pialnty indicated hostility and an 
intended invasion, this Government might attack. and capture or defeat 
such forces, using either, the Regular Army or the militia for that pur- 
This, also, would be but one of the ways of repelling an inva- 


It is e submitted that a careful reading of the Constitution 
and the interpretation placed upon the pare it grants to Congress by 
the Supreme Court of the United Sta in the cases, of Houston rv. 
Moore (5. Wheaton) and Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton) leaves no room 
for question as, to the absolute power of that body to organize, arm, 
discipline, and control the National Guard according to its own stand- 
ards, and to provide for its use within or without the country under 
any and all ‘cumstances which will ever require the use of a force to 
supplement the Regular Establishment. Every argument against the 
use of the militia as a defensive force is based upon the Wickersham 
opinion, and yet when this. opinion is read it will be found to affirm 
every proposition herein contended for. The trouble is that those who 
would know the law did not read the opinion, but took it for granted 
that the reply to a question predicated upon conditions which we all 
know as a practical proposition would never exist, answered the ques- 
tion which was in the public mind, whereas such live question was not 
asked or answered at The phraseology of the question pro- 
pounded by the Secretary of War cating tor an opinion upon an ab- 
stract gee of law, * ghly improbable, if not an 
impossible, state of facts, certainly indicated a purpose not altogether 
compatible with perfect frankness. 

e tia: system has enabled. Switzerland to preys her neutrality 
and Australia to send more than a hundred t 


antons, which are civil su 

Under the system each Canton raises an 

force and selects the officers therefor. The Cantons furnish the equip- 

ment and meet the other expenses of maintenance and are reimbursed 

therefor by the General Government. The regular. _ of Switzerland 
eral staff. 


consists of one brigadier general, a small gen awi a supply 
department. The Swiss Government prescri the system of training, 
but the Canton trains its.own,troops. The Aus system is the 


Australia is composed of 
to our States. Each Province 
officers thereof. The authori 


same. number of Provinces correspond 


its own troops and selects the 
of the General Government over the 
militia of the Provinces is exactly the same as that of Congress over the 
mitia. Australia has no regular army. As stated, in both these coun. 
tries militia. service is compulsory, while here it is voluntary. In 
Australia military drill and instruction is given in the public schools. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, it seems to me that a careful 
reading of the foregoing statement answers any and all of the 
arguments: which have been advanced against the constitu- 
tionality of federalizing the National Guard. 

In the discussion of this bill we have heard much about the 
Swiss system and the Australian system. Both of these systems 
have many advantages and are well worth studying. However, 
what we need and what we should adopt is an American system. 
The social, commercial, and industrial conditions of the United 
States are different from those of any other country in the world, 
and for this reason we will have to have a military system that 
is peculiarly American, and when we adopt a system that is 
purely American—all our own—it will be one which will produce 
a good soldier in time of war and a geod citizen in time of: 
peace. Therefore, Mr. President, let us start now the great task 
that world conditions have thrust upon us and enact into law 
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this bill, imperfect, incomplete, and unfinished, yet the product 
of the honest endeavor of honest men in a serious attempt to 
place our country in a position to protect our flag and the rights 
of our people. I regard the passage of this bill as simply laying 
the foundation for a great structure that will grow and develop 
as time goes on into a finished and better one, which will give 
us an industrial army in times of peace that will be equaled only 
by our defensive army in times of war. : 

I am opposed to a large standing army, and believe that the 
passage of the pending measure will result in giving to the 
country a reasonable number of trained men who can be de- 
pended upon and called upon in case of war; and that in the 
meantime each arm of the Army will deal honestly and fairly 
with the Government and the people. 

: For these reasons I shall vote for the pending amendment and 
the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brapy], who has just taken his seat, states that this bill 
will give us a great, firm foundation for this Army. I have 
serious doubts whether that statement will prove to be true. 
I agree with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] that 
the process which the bill describes as federalizing the State 
militia is very likely to break down and that the expectation 
of the members in the States, whether you call them State 
militia or National Guard, that they will become anything differ- 
ent after the bill is passed from what they are now, in con- 
templation of law, if they have such an expectation, is bound to 
be defeated. z 

Mr. President, I do not think that any lawyer who reads the 
opinions which have been given upon this proposition to“ fed- 
eralize ” the National Guard by the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, printed in the Recorp at pages 6802 to 6810, can 
believe that the State militia can become Federal soldiers“ 
after the passage of this act. 

I have not the slightest feeling against the State militia, 
whether it is called that or the National Guard. I have not 
the slightest feeling against the Regular Army. I do not think 
that anyone who believes that a clause in a bill will not accom- 
plish what it is assumed to accomplish and calls attention to it 
should be considered as hostile to it, If the Judge Advocate 
General is correct in his opinions on this proposition to “ fed- 
eralize " the militia of the several States, the militia are doomed 
to be disappointed in their expectations. If the United States 
Government relies upon what the bill calls a “ federalized” 
militia to give the Government as complete control of the militia 
of the several States as it has of the Regular Army, in times of 
peace, or to put the militia in training in time of peace or to 
send it out of the country, then the National Government will 
be disappointed and the very purpose of this bill to provide a 
strong national defense will have failed. 

Mr. President, all the State militia officers are not trying to 
defeat section 56 of the Chamberlain bill, which would provide, 
I think, an army under the exclusive control of the President of 
the United States. I want the Secretary in my time to read a 
letter which I send to the desk from the adjutant general of my 
State, which came to me entirely unsolicited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STATE or CONNECTICUT. 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S Orrice, 
Hartford, April 7, 1916. 


Hon. F B. BRANDEGEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR BRANDEGEE: I note is Pee papers that you spoke 
for and voted for the retention of section of the so-called Chamber- 
jain bill. I feel that your position is an absolutely correct one, know- 
ing just exactly where we stand in Connecticut on this preparedness 
question, and what my sentiments and the sentiments of all the officers 
of the National Guard of Connecticut are, who have always taken the 
stand that they wished to be federalized and they wished to be in a 
position to be of value to their country, and when called upon to be 
efficient for any service which may be required of them anywhere. 

This is also, I believe, the sentiment of the enlist men of the 
National Guard of this State. 

Now, then, if with this sentiment and all that the good old State 
of Connecticut is doing to foster it in the way of encouragement by 
building armories and furnishing money for their maintenance the 
National Guard of Connecticut can not stand up and hold its own 
against the volunteer army, then I say it should fall because it isn't 
worth maintaining. 

I feel that you are right, Senator. 

Sincerely, yours, G. M. COLE, 
Adjutant General. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I send to the desk another letter from 
an officer of the Connecticut National Guard in relation to the 
question of militia pay which is very germane to this amend- 


ment, I ask to have it read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested, 
The Secretary read as follows: 


SEVENTH COMPANY COAST ARTILLERY Corrs, 
CONNECTICUT NATIONAL GUARD, 
Stamford Conn., April 7, 1916. 


Senator FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, Washington, D. C. * 


our only hope of an efficient system of reserves must be ba upon 
compulsory, universal service, and a greater power in the War Depart- 
ment to control the selection of officers. When this is done it will then 
be proper to talk about pay. There should be some remuneration, other 
than t for camp service, to compensate officers and men for many 
expenditures necessitated by the service, but which at present the State 


does not take over. I do not think that the pay feature should be as - 


large as that contemplated by the militia-pay 

With some slight experience as a member of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, I can understand how it may be that the various conflicting 
interests are so 2 that either no net may be passed at this session 
of Congress on this matter or that one in the nature of a compromise 
might result. I feel that it is the patriotic duty of Congress to take 
the bull by the horns and do the right th regardless of what the 
paciticists or the advocates of militia pay or otherwise may want. 

The country wants to be prepared. It will not accept in silence any 
HUNAT measure. As an officer of the National Guard I believe that 
our militia system is all wrong as a means of national defense and no 
amount of pay is going to remedy the situation. 

Members of Congress need not worry about being knifed at the next 
election by militiamen who do not approve of their attitude. If they 
will come back the way Senator O'Gorman did, and if they will look 
the situation squarely in the face they will find that they will have 
the support of a great many more people who are not in the guard than 
the opposition of those who are. 

I trust that you will appreciate that this is not a personal criticism, 
but the contrary rather as well as an attempt to set forth the opinions 
of the writer which are struggling for utterance. 

Very truly, yours, 
WILLIAM M. Foorp, 
ist Lt. Conn. C. A. C. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, I read a single extract from 
another letter in relation to this matter. This officer rather 
takes exception to being called a member of the State militia 
because he says they are the National Guard, and he says: 

It is very true there are constitutional limits to the State militia. 
so called, ‘The National Guard of Connecticut very much dislikes to be 
bound by this limitation. 

Mr. President, that is at the root of this bill. It is an at- 
tempt to make these militiamen think by names and by statutes 
passed by Congress that their status under the Constitution of 
the United States is changed. It is not changed at all. When 
they are called the National Guard their standing remains éx- 
actly as it was before, and the President is the Commander in 
Chief of the militia of the several States only when they are 
called into the service of the United States. This is prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States and can not be changed 
by any statute we may pass. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I wish to give notice now 
and have it entered of record that when the consideration of 
this bill is reached in the Senate I shall move to strike out sec- 
tion 56 of the bill and to insert in lieu thereof an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to address myself for a 
moment to the amendment looking to the compensation of certain 
officers of the National Guard—those exceeding the rank of 
captain. It is known here on the floor of the Senate that I 
opened the warfare on section 56, that I am one of those who 
have espoused the interests of the guard and have opposed the 
assaults upon either their dignity or their rights. 

I manifested my interest in this matter by a confession, which 
I repeat. Iam a retired officer of this organization and now an 
officer of the Spanish War Veterans. I have been such for a 
long time, and I therefore am not without some prejudices. 
That prejudice necessarily is in favor of the guard and is in 
favor of any benefit which I could aid in conferring upon them 
consistent with their rights. 

Mr. President, T am still at a loss to understand this continued 
assault upon the National Guard as an organization, and how it 
should come from eminent men such as the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and those who follow his lead I am 
at greater loss to understand. 

Sir, let us recall the valorous service of the guard in the 
Spanish-American War and reflect how that the general who now 
commands the forces on the border of Mexico, Gen. Funston, 
was himself an officer of the guard; that he obtained his repu- 
tation commanding the guard, whose splendid services, pur- 
ticularly those from Kansas, gave glory to the Nation in the 
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contest against the mutiny in the Philippine Islands. Sir, let 
us revive the names of those who led a volunteer guard—and 
nmong those how can we overlook, sir, that there is to-day in the 
Republican Party an eminent leader who got his reputation, 
after being an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, by becoming 
an officer of the Volunteers who came to the colors under 
the name of “Rough Riders.” Leading these volunteers 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt achieved his reputation, which enabled 
him afterwards to be governor of New York, Vice President and 
President of the United States, and to-day to occupy a place in 
the Republican Party where I might paraphrase that expression 
from Cæsar, “Ye gods, he doth bestride them like a huge colossus, 
and they are compelled to peep about his huge legs to find for 
themselves an abiding place.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Illinois give his authority for his statement that the 
distinguished gentleman belongs to the Republican Party? 

Mr. LEWIS. I must respond that the only information I have 
upon that subject is that which we lawyers usually have re- 
specting titles, Whenever property yields to every command of 
u person, we assume that he must be the owner. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, we can not overlook the situation in 
Mexico. Without assuming to pass judgment upon the manner 
in which the campaign in Mexico is being conducted, nor as- 
suming to offer my judgment against those who are in command, 
for all of whom I have great respect, I do here prophesy that the 
moment will come when the course must be taken that we send 
our Army in increased strength into Mexico rapidly to reenforee 
those who are present, thet this reenforced number may move 
to surely execute the object which we assumed when we entered 
there—the punishment of Villa and his followers who murdered 
our citizens. But in order to have this force follow in suffi- 
cient number ft will be necessary that the National Guard of 
those States surrounding that border be called out for border 
duty. Those on the border are to-day acclimated in the semi- 
tropic States where they live, equipped by their experience, and 
particularly competent by virtue of their knowledge of the 
situation. 

Then why should such a body that we are on the eve already 
of pressing into the service for the national welfare be dis- 
criminated against here in this bill? 

Sir, it is asked, Why should the National Government pay; 
it is the business of the States? I answer, It is the States which 
are paying the National Army officers. Every dollar these na- 
tional officers are paid through the National Government comes 
from the States of the National Government. What form of 
zustice is there that the States shall pay the officers of the 
National Army out of the money of the States, yet shall not pay 
the officers of the State-organized army who do the service 
of the National Government? That, sir, we can not justify. 
I contend that they shall be paid for the service they give, and I 
respectfully reiterate that here in this body we should not in- 
dulge in these discriminations against one arm of our national 
defense that even now, under the conditions which surround us, 
are in so much demand and so necessary to the welfare of the 
undertaking which we have entered upon in Mexico. 

Mr, President, in support of this amendment let me recall the 
words of President Lincoln when there was an attempt made to 
have him favor one set of officers against another. We recall 
that his expression was, Let there be no discrimination among 
heroes.“ As for myself as between the distinguished place held 
by the National Guard, the army of the State, and that held by 
the distinguished officers of the National Army in the Army of 
the United States, I am content to apply the observation his- 
tory gives from the Sampson-Schley controversy, “There is 
glory enough for all.” 

I support the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS subsequently said: Mr. President, I do not desire 
to speak to the present amendment, but to make a statement 
that the Recorp may not be confused. Senators around me say 
that a few moments ago when I supported the amendment for 
the salary of officers I referred to myself as an officer. I 
desire to have it understood that while it is true I was an 
officer of the guard, a commanding officer of what is known 
as the Spanish-American force, of which I am an officer now, 
this is in nowise comprehended in the bill, and in nowise will 
any officer in the command in which I am a fellow get any 
compensation. I am anxious to have that fact clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarra] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think I will with- 
draw that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
withdraws the amendment to the amendment. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I listened with close at- 
tention to the observations of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. He named the States in which the payment of money 
to the militia organizations were largely absorbed by officers 
and where the enlisted men received but little or nothing. 
His statements were based upon an official communication fur- 
nished by the War College. He has been criticized for giving 
the Senate the information. He is to be commended for it. 

I did not feel called upon to make a defense for the National 
Guard of Wisconsin, because Wisconsin was not among the 
States against which he leveled his criticism. Sir, the Wis- 
consin Guard requires no defense. It has won high distinction 
for itself. I am not certain that it stands at the head of the 
National Guard of the Nation, but I do know that it has a very 
high place in that rank. 


While I am on my feet I am going to suggest that possibly 


some legislation which was adopted many years ago in Wis- 


consin had something to do with the advancement of the Na- 
tional Guard of that State. I think the criticism made by the 
Senator from Idaho as to the value of the militia as an arm of 
defense, while it might apply to some States and possibly to 
many, would not apply in any State where the commanding 
officers of the National Guard have not been subject to change 
from time to time by the changes in the political administration 
of the State. 

Some 16 years ago I was elected governor of Wisconsin. At 
that time I had no fixed notions about the National Guard. 
My attention had been absorbed in other things pertaining to 
State matters. But shortly after coming into the executive 
office I chanced upon the record and ranking of the National 
Guard of Wiseonsin. Although the adjutant general at that time 
was affiliated in the politics of my State with those who were 
very unfriendly to me, after an examination of that record and 
after reading some correspondence with the War Department 
in reference to it I called Adjt. Gen. Boardman into my office 
and asked him to remain at the head of the National Guard of 
the State. He did so. During my incumbency of the office of 
governor I recommended to the legislature the adoption of the 
Regular Army provisions regarding the tenure of office of the 
head of the National Guard. Pursuant to those recommenda- 
tions legislation was enacted adopting the Regular Army reg- 
ulations and taking the National Guard of Wisconsin forever 
out of politics. Adjt. Gen. Boardman remained in that position 
at the head of our guard until he reached the retiring age of the 
Regular Army officers. 

I ascribe to that legislation no small part in achieving and 
maintaining the high character and efficiency of the Wisconsin 
National Guard. 

Mr. President, I have received but one communication with 
regard to legislation affecting the National Guard. I have here 
an article written by the present adjutant general of the Wis- 
consin Guard bearing upon the questions affecting the status of 
the militia, discussed yesterday and likely to recur as this bill 
is further considered. It is worthy the careful consideration 
of the Senate, and I ask to have it read in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The Secretary proceeded to read. 

During the reading of the document, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time of the Senator from’ 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask that the remninder of the 
document be read in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. The Chair hears none, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the document, and 
having read for 10 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make au inquiry. 
Will the remainder of the document which the Secretary has 
been reading go into the RECORD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand, Mr. President, that the 
document will be printed from the point where the reading 
ceased, so that it will appear all together? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will appear all together. 

The entire document referred to is as follows: 


THE NATIONAL GUARD A NATIONAL ANMY LOCALLY RAISED. 


vernment so generally misun- 
esen as its militia, es ally 
known as the National Guard. 


There is no institution of American 
derstood or 80 
Organized Mili 


ntly misre 
more comm 
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ganized and re- 
y the same authority, is the national force 
intended under the Constitution for use in 
— i The control 
— . within its borders —is limited 

1 better enable the State to use these troops 
supply the place of oa which it is otherwise forbidden to keep. 
s 


y t 
cise of even lesser powers than those conferred the Congress over 
the militia, and with essentially: the same 3 of peace- time 
control reserved to their respec’ 
States of the Union, have created trained citizen 
now upheld as models. 

The powers of the Congress over the militia are set forth in the 
ee constitutional provisions: 

The Congress shall have power— — 

“To raise and support armies; to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; to provide for cal 
forth militia to execute the laws of the Union suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions; to provide for organlzin , arming, and 
disciplining the militia and for p such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States 
respectively, the appointment of the officers and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 
to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers.“ . 

It is further 2 by Article II: “ The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States.” 

And in section 10 of Article I: “ No State shall, without the consen 
of Congress, * * è eep troo e è * in time of ce.” 

These are plain words, and their combined pres is clear. Con- 
gress, in the exercise of its unqualified power to organize the militia, 
may include in that force all citizens, or may select from the entire 
citizenry, by voluntary enlistment or by whatever other equitable 
method or combination of methods it may choose, a sufficient number 
of men to constitute a national army capable of being trained to meet 
every military exigency of the United States. 

The Congress may prescribe the number and the kind of military 
units that shall make up this force, how many officers and men, and 
of what qualification, shall 9 each unit, and may allot to and 
require from each State its proportion of the national militia 
army. This power of Congress does not sep short of conscription, if 
this is necessary to procure a sufficient militia, whether for constitu- 
tional use or for the training that will make such use effective. 

It is not material that the appointment of militia officers is re- 
served to the respective States. Congress, whether as a matter of 
organization or of discipline, may serine that, as in the Reguiar Army, 
a certain standard of military abi and knowledge shall be also 
necessary to qualify for a commission the militia, and may appoint 
the method by which the n or attainment of this standard 
shall be ascertained. 

The poang unrestricted power of Congress to discipline the militia 
carries with it the right to prescribe whatever kind or period of train- 
ing is reasonably necessary to fit these troops to accomplish the na- 
tional purpose for which they are intended, 

Nor does it matter if the authority to train, cach its own militia 
in time of peace, is also reserved to States when Congress, under 
the Constitution, may prescribe what that training shall be, both in 
kind and extent. This privilege, with that of appointing the officers, 
supplies for each State an army for peace time uses which instantly 
becomes exclusively national upon the call of 89 through its 
agent, the President, who thereupon becomes the sole Commander in 


ef. 

Those who framed and favored the Constitution and those who op- 
8 its adoption 5 no other construction on its militia provisions. 

ere prevailed at that time, however, unwarranted then or later, even 
greater repugnance and opposition to a large standing army than now 
obtains. he Regular Army of the United States in 1790 consisted of 
1,273 officers and men. In 1792 the First Congress enacted the first 
compulsory training and service law of this country, which directed 
the enrollment in the militia of practically all able-bodied male citi- 
zens over 18 and under 45 years of age. 

It is in no sense derogatory to the Regular Army to state that this 
Congress, the great majority of whose Members had participated in the 
Federal and State conventions which adopted the Constituflon, by this 
legislation plainly evidenced their opinion that, under the Constitution, 
the militia was intended to be constituted the great national army. 

Few men had greater experience with and knowledge of the has 
levies of Revolutionary times than Alexander Hamilton, yet in the 
3 (No. 22) supporting the militia provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. he says: 

“To Seray k a (standing) army unnecessary will be a more certain 
method of preventing its existence than a thousand prehibitions on 


er.“ 

8 the same article he advocated the organizing and disciplining by 
Congress, under the Constitution, of selected corps of militia, first be- 
cause of the N of attempting to organize all citizens and further 
on account of the hardship, then at least considered unnecessary, and 
the financial loss that would be occasioned if Congress requi from 
-the whole citizenry the amount of training necessary to make them 
well disciplined soldiers. 

Patrick Henry, before the Virginia convention of 1788. sald: 

“Your militia is given up to Congress; all power will be in their own 
possession.” 

And, quoting the Constitution: 

“By this, sir, is see that their control over our last and best de- 
fense is unlimited.“ ; 

In other forms, the like uncontradicted assertions appear in the 
records of debates of every State convention of the time. 

George Washington, in a presidential message to Congress in 1795, 
stated : 

“In my opinion, Congress has power by the p organization, 
disciplining, equipment, and development of the militia to make it a 
astona force, capable of meeting every military exigency of the United 

ates. 

President Madison recommended to Congress the calling to field 
training, at public expense, of commissioned and noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the militia. 

President Monroe, in a message to Congress in 1823, said: 

“As the defense and even the liberties of the country must depend 
in tte of imminent danger on the militia, it is of the highest impor- 


ee that it be well organized, armed, and disciplined throughout the 
ation.” 


‘These doubted neither the constitutional status of the militia as the 
principal gree oi noe the constitutional power of Co to 


ngress 
require of the that are necessary to make it efficient 
as such national force, nor they doubt ne poat of r e to 
enforce whatever requirement necessary for efficiency it might 
prescribe. 

There is another and legally more authoritative interpreter of the 
Constitution—the aia Court of the United States. 

Every decision of court which treats of the militia provisions of 
the Constitution is directly or by inference favorable to the broad and 
effective interpretation given to them by their makers, and in part 
quoted above. 

The case of Houston v. Moore (5 Wheaton) fully upholds the right 
of Congress to organize, arm, and discipline the militia in such manner 
and to such extent as it shall deem best calculated to promote tne 
general welfare and to provide for national defense; and holds, further, 
that Congress; t h its agent, the President, for purposes enumer- 
ated in the Constitution, may call forth all or any unit of the militia, 
and may punish, as adjud by a court-martial, any militiaman who 
fails to respond to such call. 

The opinion rendered for the court by Mr. Justice Story in the lead- 
ing case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton, 29), e an 
earlier and contrary decision of the Supreme Court of chusetts, 
deserves the serious attention of every American citizen. 

In part, Justice Pore says: 7 

“ It has not been denied here that Congress may not lawfully provide 
for cases of imminent danger of inyasion as well as for cases where 
an invasion has actually taken place. In our opinion, there is no 
ground for a doubt on this point, even if it has been relied on, for the 
power to provide for repelling invasions includes the power to provide 
against the attempt and 7 —— 5 of invasion as the necessary and proper 
means to effectuate the object. One of the best means to repel invasion 
is to provide the requisite force for action before the invader himself 
has reached the soll. * We are all of oo that the authority 
to decide whether the exigency (for calling forth the militia) has arisen 
belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision is conclusive 
upon all other persons. We think that this construction necessarily 
results from the nature of the power itseif and from the manifest object 
contemplated by the act of Congress.” 

Under the interpretation and ruling established by this decision, high 
power and grave responsibility rest with the President. 

If in his opinion invasion is gathering head at whatever point beyond 
the confines of this country and he shall determine that this danger is 
best overcome at its source, he has the power to eall forth the militia 
to Iederal service and to order these troops, equally with the Regular 
Army, either within or without the United States, wherever the threat- 
ened invasion can best be repelled or the da r of it removed. 

The militia, under the Constitution, is proyided as the great national 
Army, whose chief purpose and reason for existence is to repel inva- 
sions, and the power of Congress over it must be so construed as to 
best enable the accomplishment of its appointed purposes. 

It is net common sense that the law which created such a force for 
such an end should halt it at the border of the country defended to 
await the gathering of strong enemy forces which threaten invasion 
and to invite their attack at points undefended or lightly guarded. 

‘The limitation “to repel invasion” assures only that the militia may 
not be initially used to wage a war purely aggressive. 

With this exception the miiltia may be called forth and used. to quote 
the words of George Washington, to meet every military exigency of 
the United States. 

The power to organize all citizens if so great an army is deemed 
necessary, the power to require and direct the traini that is needed 
to make this army well disciplined, and the power to command its 
services in every great national emergency save a war of aggression, 
and in this also if, in the judgment of the President, the enemy threat- 
ens invasion—what greater or other power have the rulers of any 
civilized nation over their citizen armies. 

Even lesser powers, as has been stated, have enabled Switzerland 
and Australia to provide amply for security, and the German Emperor, 
3 has no greater over the federated armies of the German 
e, 


That the militia army of the United States is not now the well- 
organized, well-disciplined force, commensurate in size with the re- 
quirements for national defense, which is contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, is due to the failure of Congress to adequately exercise its 


sweeping powers for the pu 4 
only the wer to organize, arm, and 


For the re has no 
discipline the militia, but also to make laws that are necessary and 
proper to carry power into execution. 

If in its judgment national security is so best conserved, the Congress 
may require of the militia all things that are required of the Regular 
Arey save routine service in peace and war service, Initially for aggres- 


n. 

The United States has suffered much from lack of trained armies. 

It has suffered as well from a multiplicity of armies, Regular, 
Volunteer, and militia—the one in many particulars directly antago- 
nistic to the others. 

As the Regular and the Volunteer Armies, when coexistent, detracted, 
the one from the strength and efficiency of the other, so will all three, 
Regular, militia, and Volunteer react against each other if the third 
army is now created, whether for training or for actual service. 

Unity of form and 3 like terms of enlistment and condi- 
tions of service, are at ſeast desirable military features. 

The Constitution, in the intent of its makers, provided for but two 
armies, a standing army ample for all the occasions of peace, and the 
great national army of the militia. 

Volunteer armies were the creation of a later time, necessitated only 
by the failure to organize, arm, and discipline the militia, and if this 
failure be now remedied, will be justifiable hereafter only in a war of 
aggression. 

What at this juncture is most serious and even vital is this: The 
Organized Militia has endured for years against 1 and 
popular misconception of its true status and appointed purpose. Their 
own belief that they were national troops and for national service has 
kept its members fast increasingly earnest to become well 
disciplined. 

Nothing has so tended to keep down their number as the popular 
impression, industriously fostered, that they were not available for 
such service nor could be made fit for it: t they were soldiers for 
pantag show whose possible gravest duty was to quell internal dis- 
orders. 
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The disastrous effect can well be surmised if there is now attempted | 


te be organized within every district from which the militia draws its 
recruits, a separate and rival force which, in popular opinion at least, 
will have precedence for national use. 

It may not always be wise to exercise in profound penca a right 
justified by custom only in extreme crises. The Imperial Constitution 
of Germany does not permit the German Emperor, even in war, to so 
ae troops in any confederated State of the Empire save his own 

om. 

Nn the execution of this project the Organized Militia is also 
required to more than double its present str the very probable 
result will be two weak organizations where the Organized Militia, 
unhampered and granted the ald proposed for both, would have pro- 
cured all the recruits that could have been secured by both; and 
division and discord will become rife where unity is the prime military 
consideration. 

The States of the Union by express irrevocable constitutional con- 
tract are held to the militia system as to no other. 

This system provides for their own military requirements in peace. 
Their departments of military administration are subservient to the 
lawful orders of Federal authority. 

That class of the militia known as Organized,“ measurably the 
selected corps advised by Hamilton, forms no inconsiderable nucleus 
of 5 organized and at least partially trained. 

Its ts have the advantages of definite permanent station and 
strong affiliation with their respective States and local communities— 
the basic characteristics of every national army that has ever been 
successfully recruited and maintained. 

The Con has over the militia, Organized or unorganized, in all 
essentials, the same powers of organizing, arming, discip g, and de- 
Mae? grr that it has over any volunteer army. 

If the great national army of defense, disciplined by training for its 
purposes, is to be had by voluntary enlistment, it will be had most 
certainly, most quickly, and most economically by exclusively develop- 
ing the militia as recommended by Washington, and 3 the Or. 
ganized Militia, the selected corps originally advised by II ton and 
later recommended after an exhaustive investigation by a committee of 
the Nineteenth Congress. 

In all that has been written, there is no word meant in opposition to 
or detraction from the Regular Army of the United States. 

The calling forth of the militia army or any part of it is limited 

by the Constitution to national mcies. The nature of that army 
is such and the responsibility of calling it forth so heavy that the 
exigency preceding such a call should not only be national, but also 
very grave. 
The Regutar Army should not only be constantly maintained at a 
strength sufficient to care for all the military concerns of peace, but 
this strength should be such as to render the Army reasonably capable 
of meeting minor exigencies of the character which, unrepressed, would 
necessitate the calling forth of the militia army. 

Whether it will prove possible to procure by voluntary enlistment 
these greater les, both Regular and Organized Militia, depends upon 
a better understanding by American citizens in general, and, conse- 
quently, by the legislators whom they elect, of the true effect and merit 
of such enlistment. Their thought is now so erted or heedless as 
to Sage pare injustice to those who are enlisted, whether as Regulars 
or as militia. 

Upon injastice and unfairness, nothing may have enduring foundation 
ani wth. 

The law is, that every able-bodied male citizen of this land, 18 to 45 
years of age. owes it military service. It was and is equally within 
the power of the law to impose this service upon whatever citizens, 
however feeble. 

lad there been no provision for a Regular Army, or if none enlisted 
therein, the turmoil attendant upon the levy of citizens to preserve 
public order, peace, and security would have been incessant and a very 
present epprehention at all times in the mind of every man. 

He who does so enlist helps to relieve all citizens from this burden 
of trouble and anxiety. That this fact is well-nigh forgotten is but 
strong tope oe good service that has been rendered by the men 
of the ar Army. 

But their common reward too often has been slight and even dis- 
Aainful regard, and their wage for periling body and life in a soldier’s 
hazards and to possible war, is far less than that of those of like 
ability Soe in the Galata pore re enlistment permits to follow 
uninterruptedly e n p 8 of peace. 

When the exigency has arisen with which the Regular Army can 
not cope, the fulfillment of their liability to military service one 
long step nearer to all male citizens of military age. e one remain- 
ing recourse before the confused levy and organization of untrained 
citizens is the second voluntary army, the Or, These 
troops have also by oath assumed the burden of military g 
and of possible war In advance and in the place of their fellow citizens. 
Reasonable security Mes in their greater numbers and thorough 

ining. 
ue 2 great degree the same slight regard is put upon the militia- 
man as on the regular. The parent too often withholds consent and 
approval of enlistment, the employer discriminates either by ref 
the leave necessary for training or by discharge and nonemploymen 
of militiamen, 

The public and their legislators overlook that in any nation where 
compulsory service is not enforced, while the soldier is paid, the 
greater part of his maintenance cost represents 1 f the necessary 
cost of his equipment and training. Such annual cost per soldier in 
England for TAANE, is above $500 and in Germany under compul- 
sory service, most economically administered, well above $200, 

As the militiaman approaches a like standard of equipment and pro- 
ficiency there has been spent in time, effort, or money, the like value. 
His oath of service puts his body and life in peril of possible war in 
the interest of his fellow citizens. He could not, as now, be expected 
to spena from his ova time and money the major share of the cost 

ssary training. 
E It hens things ma = comprehended by the people of American 
communities and the 3 and unfairness substantially remedied, 
it may well be ble to raise suficient armies without compulsory 
service, but otherwise, not. 


O. H. Honway, 
Adjutant General of Wisconsin. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have been unable to attend 
the sessions of the Senate so as to participate in the discussion 
or to get the benefit of the discussion on this very important 
measure. 


While I am in favor of edueating and training the young men 
of our country as officers, I am one of those who are opposed 
to a large standing army. I believe it is little less than crim- 
inal to ask the young men of our country to spend the very 
best days of their lives in idleness in the barracks of a stand- 
ing army. I am, however, in favor of encouraging the National 
Guard. I believe that the Federal Government should do some- 
thing for that organization. Mr. President, there is one thing 
we can do, and that is not to throw any obstacles in their way. 

I do not desire to take the time of the Senate to discuss this 
matter now, but I have before me a letter written to me by the 
adjutant general of my State. It is needless for me to say 
that he is a man of high character, of standing, and of ability, 
He has distinguished himself as a soldier, and I wish to have 
read in my time his letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Norta DAKOTA NATIONAL GUARD, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Bismarck, April II, 1916. 
Hon. A, J. Groxxa, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mz. Gronna: I am sorry to bother you, but I am interested 
in the militia bill now before Congress, and it is not a political ques- 
tion ; it is too vital to be termed as such. 

I notice in the Washington dispatches that a certain Senator took par- 
ticular pains to criticize the militia lobby, as he called it, and a couple 
of us in particular. I am not making an apology for being interested. 
I have been in the militia for nearly 27 years, and know the needs as 
well as the condition cf the guard, and you are getting more out of the 
guard than out of any branch of service in the United States. They 
ro for nothing and pay their own board. What other body is doing as 

ell? 

The members of our State militia are as fine a body of men and officers 
as there is anywhere, and will compare favorably with any army; an 
with my long service I have had Kape yf age to compare them 
with the Regular Army, both here and in the 3 and our ofii- 
cers will Pad up favorably with the officers of the Regular Army of the 
same grade. 

The members of the militia feel that they are in the service for 
apt fag aap only, as it is a deteriment to every officer and enlisted man 

t is in it, both in a business and financial way. We, of course, admit 
that every man is given a uniform after he has enlisted He pays nothing 
and gets nothing except the pleasure of going to drill each week, while 
the officers get $20 clothing allowance from the State every year after 
one year's service, and is asked to furnish his own uniform and equip 
ment and allowed to wear it if he attends drill and performs 80 per 
cent of ordered military duty, and are expected to attend camps, officers® 
schools, etc. ; 

In the State of North Dakota during camp the magnificent sum of 
$1.75 per day is paid to a lieutenant, $2 to a captain, $2.25 to a major, 
and $3 to a colonel, and with this magnificent salary he is supposed to 
keep up his work for a year and have an equipment that is up to date. 
Can you imagine anything more unreasonable, and is it any surprise that 
our condition is no up to standard of the Regular Army, where both 
officers and men are d liberally ? 

Last fall during the National Guard convention we picked an execu- 
tive committee, and, as far as the North Dakota guard is concerned, 
we stand by that committee to a man. During the latter part of Feb- 
ruary the National Guard Association of our State had a meeting, 
and by unanimous resolution agreed to stand by the action of the 
executive committee of the National Guard Association, At this 
meeting we had the officers of the regiment, the noncommissioned 
officers of the staff, and three delegates from each company that had 
been elected by their respective companies, and in that way 1 think 
we had a very good expression of the whole guard. 

While the grain growers’ convention was in session January 19, 
1916, they took up the subject of preparedness, as follows: 

“Whereas there is being urged an armament campaign 
expenditure for frenzied preparedness for war; and 

“Whereas there is being urged a larger standing Army 
Pale islet army to expend millions to private firms 
avy; an 

“Whereas such an armament program, we fear, may 
Nation into needless wars and vast expense and our 
great distress; and 

“Whereas the militia regiments of the various States were primarily 
organized to repel invasions, and are as such fundamentally the 
nucleus of a volunteer Army of the United States, and are thus, 
By ts 3 of a continental army, to be cast aside as useless 
unk; an 

“Whereas we feel there is a paid propaganda working throughout the 
Union to spend vast millions on increased Navy and war prepara- 
tions: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, farmers and others, in assembly in Fargo, 
N. Dak., January 19, 1916, do hereby petition our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives at Washington to be calm and deliberate with care these 

roposals; that we ask Congress to assist the militia of the pede J 
o be equipped and increased as our ideal citizen soldiery; that we as 
for an efficient Navy without the pork barrel; and that we demand 
the Government to bulld its own warships and own and build its own 
factories for ammunition, guns, and other equipment for the mainte- 
nance of an Army and Navy.” 

I believe that with the representatives of the militia and the resolu- 
tions of the farmers we have a very good expression of the sentiment 
of the peopie of our State. The guard is not against the Army by 
oy. means, We know that should be increased, particularly in en- 
listed men, as the strength of the companies should be greater in 
times of both peace and war. 

If the poops are afraid of militarism, er will never be afraid of 
an Organiz Militia with some control in the State. What the peo- 
ple are afraid of is a big organized force controlled from Washington, 
with no control in the State. The militia force is just the kind of 
force to prevent a war of aggression, Such force will never be used 
in . cause, because the people in the State have direct 
control. 


and a vast 


and a huge 
for a bigger 


plunge this 
citizens into 


1916. 
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e to see Congress put the D 
Militia Affairs in control of militia and appropriate en 
— enable the militia to do business; and the results are 


The continental army was pomata and I hardly think that 
section 56 of the Chamberlain bill is anything but the continental soa 
in another form, and, as far as I am concerned—and I believe 9 

r cent of the fathers in the State of North Dakota feel the same— 


such service; and I do 
in local trouble, as in 
such a case you are likely to have to fight your friends and neighbors, 
8 is the reason the militia is so unpopular among the labor 
unions. 

As officers of the National Guard we have district judges, doctors, 
dentists, and men pen gh in nearly every walk of life, and these 
men have only one idea in view, and that is thelr country. 

As far as the civilian camps are concerned, such as held in New 
York last year, they are of no value to anyone, and will not bring an 
army that is any use in time of need, as neither men over age nor the 
very rich will be likely to be found in the trenches at any time. 

If a man is to take two months or more away from his business in 
any one year, his employer, if he has one, will be likely to tell him that 
he can get along without him the balance of 1 

I am personally willing to admit that the Militia make mistakes; 
they are also made in the Regular Army; they make them everywhere ; 
and the only question in my mind, and I believe in the mind of every 
other citizen who is toyal to his country, is te get a system that will 
give the best protection for the least money. hile our opinions may 
be divided on that, I think that records have proved that the National 
Guard is about the most economical of anything that has been given us 
up to this time, and conditions are too serious to cast aside the Na- 
tional Guard, which has proven fairly good under pitiable conditions, 
having received no Federai support to speak of, and take up something 
that is not even feasible to men who have made a study of the subject. 

I do not want you to think I am attempting to tell you what to do, 
but simply to give pe. our views and hope that you take them in 
the same spirit that they are given. 

The officers of the Guard are not jealous, as charged, and men as a 
rule are not jealous of losing a job that 5 Again) nothing but 
trouble; and we expect and ask nothing but pa pay for the work 
we perform, and personally I am old enough to escape Army ce 
should I so desire, and I expect to sever my connections with the Guard 
during the next year or two; but I am interested in it, having spent the 
best part of my life in it. 

With kindest personal regards, and hoping that I may see you when 
you come to the State, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


During the reading of the letter, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. GRONNA, I ask that the remainder of the letter be 
printed in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

After the reading of the letter, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, there seems to be a great dif- 
ference of opinion among the National Guard forces of the dif- 
ferent States about this question of a volunteer army. I think 
we have in Massachusetts as competent a militia force as there 
is in any State in the Union. The Commonwealth has spent as 
much as $700,000 a year in recent years on a force aggregating 
about 7,000 men. We have nearly $6,000,000 invested in prop- 
erty entirely for the benefit of the militia force; yet our men in 
Massachusetts, almost without exception, if not entirely so, de- 
sire the establishment of the volunteer army, and propose, as 
far as they can, to transfer into the volunteer army if it is es- 
tablished. To carry out that purpose an enabling bill was intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Legislature, a copy of which I put 
in the Rrecorp some days ago. That bill passed the Massachu- 
setts senate early this week and it passed the house of repre- 
sentatives yesterday. I wish, in my own time, to read from the 
New York Sun an account of the proceedings which took place 
when this bill passed: 


T. H. THARALSON. 


Bos rox, Mass., April 14. 


The declaration was made amid cheers and prolonged applause that 
“The sons of Massachusetts are ready to act to-day.” 

Opposition centered about the fact that the $6,000,000 worth of mii- 
tary property owned by the State should n turned over to the 
National Government free of charge. 

I am informed by leading National Guardsmen of Massachu- 
setts that it is the purpose of the organization in our State to 
transfer to the volunteer army without delay if provision for 
it becomes a part of the law. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. ; 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Does the Senator understand that that will leave the State of 
Massachusetts without any State militia? 

Mr. WEEKS. If all the State militia transfer to the volun- 
teer army, it would. ’ 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senator from Massachusetts approves 
of the proposition of destroying entirely the State militia of 
his State? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I stated the other day, in some 
brief remarks which I submitted to the Senate, that substan- 
tially the only purpose for which the National Guard could be 
used was in connection with strike and riot duty. I do not 
consider that a proper duty for the National Guard to engage 
in. I believe that every State, as I said then, should establish 
a State constabulary, which should be used for that purpose. 
If that were done, many men who are now prejudiced against 
the State militia or against any similar force would go into it, 
as they do not do now. Personally I do not think the State 
of Massachusetts gets any benefit from its State militia to-day, 
except along those lines and the possibility occasionally of a 
great fire, when the militia may be called on to protect property. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose the transfer takes place 
and the State militia disappears and becomes a part of the 
national force, and that some other than the present incumbent 
of the governor's chair should be elected governor of that State 
and should appoint an adjutant general, and that adjutant gen- 
eral should proceed to organize a State militia, could he do so? 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, I do not know about that; 
I have not followed the proceedings in the legislature closely 
enough to know whether that could be done or not. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly he could do so, and he never could 
be prevented from doing so until the Constitution of the United 
States is amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator think that the National 
Guard of his State would go into the Volunteer Army under 
section 56, if the amendment is agreed to, limiting the service 
of that Army to 30 days? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think that the sentiment of the Na- 
tional Guard of Massachusetts would be that any limit should 
be placed on their service. I think it would be entirely op- 
posed to that; and, furthermore, I think I ought to say that the 
question of pay has not in any shape been brought to the at- 
tention of my colleague or myself by the Guard of Massachusetts. 
I myself served 10 years in the National Guard of Massachu- 
setts, and during 6 years of that time I commanded an organiza- 
tion of 600 or 700 men. During that time every man in that 
organization signed over to the organization, to be used for mili- 
tary purposes, every cent of pay he received for any duty which 
he was called upon to perform. The question of going into the 
service for pay at that time, from 1890 to 1900, had no effect 
whatever on enlistments, and I do not think any man ever 
thought for a moment whether or not he was to receive money 
for his service. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to the 
amendment reported by the committee. - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the amendment be stated, 
Mr. President. I thought the Senator from Georgia had offered 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has 
withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, I will not ask to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 


“amendment, 


The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out section 108 as 
proposed to be amended by the committee and in lieu thereof 
to substitute the following: 


Sec. 108. Pay for National Guard officers: Commissioned officers 
on the active list belonging to organizations of the National Guard 
participating in the apportionment of the annual appropriation for 
the support of the National Guard shall receive compensation for their 
services . of service for which they may become 
lawfally enti to t same pay as officers of corresponding grades 
of the Regular Army) as follows, not to include longevity pay: Cap- 
tains and officers above the rank of captain, 00 per year; 
lieutenants, $300 per year; second lieutenants, $250 per year. Regu- 
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lations, to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, shall determine the 
amount and character of service that must be rendered by officers 
to entitle them to said pay: Provided, That only line officers and 
officers of the staff corps and departments on duty with organizations 
of the line shall receive pay. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do that merely to secure some time in which to 
ask a question. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri, or of the chairman of the committee, if any estimate 
has been made as to the total amount which this proposed 
amendment would carry as an added appropriation to this 
bill? 

Mr. REED. I have not made the estimate; but the language 
contained in this amendment is substantially the language con- 
tained in the House bill, except under the language of the House 
bill there were certain officers above the rank of captain not 
engaged in active service who would have obtained pay. This 
amendment is drawn in such manner that none of those who are 
not engaged in active service will get pay. The amount of 
money required can not be a very large sum. I proceeded upon 
the theory that the House had made its own estimates. My 
amendment is really a restoration of the House proposition, ex- 
cept that it will cut out some of those officers who are not 
actively engaged in military duties. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I correct one state- 
ment of the Senator? 

Mr. REED. Certainly; if I have made an error, I shall be 
glad to be corrected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the House bill the pay given to 
the officers was smaller. 

Mr. REED. That is, officers below the rank of captain, how- 
ever. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, the House bill provides: 

And the same pay shall be paid to every officer of higher rank than 
that of captain, a first lieutenant $240 per year, and a second lieutenant 
$200 per year. 

So it will be seen that the amount fixed’ by the Senator from 
Missouri is larger than that fixed in the House bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, so that the matter may be clear, 
I will say that I have adopted the language of the Senate 
amendment as to the pay that captains and lieutenants are to 
receive, the Senate committee having increased the amount as 
to first lieutenants from $240 to $300, and as to second lieuten- 
ants from $200 to $250. I let that remain. Now, the Senate 
committee amendment cuts out all officers above the rank of 
captain, who were included in the House bill. I undertake to 
restore that, but I adopted the language that is found in the 
amendment after pretty careful consideration, in order to cut 
out certain men that would have been ineluded in the House 
language, namely, those officers above the rank of captain who 
really do nothing. There are some such officers—staff officers, 
and so forth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] to the amendment of 
the committee. The yeas and nays have been requested and 
seconded. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TAGGART (when Mr. Kern’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. KERN] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smriarons] and will vote. I vote 
“yea.” I wish to announce that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srarmons] is absent on business of the Senate, and if 
present would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California 
IMr. PHELAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Leg] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I announce the 
absence of the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] on 
business of the Senate. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrprrr], who is absent. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin] and will vote. I vote “yea.” I am advised that the 
senior Senator from Virginia, if present,-would likewise vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ nay.” 


My 


Mr.: WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
explanation made upon the former roll call, I vote “ nay.” $ 

The roll call was concluded. N 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce the ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suietps] on 
public business. Were he present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire whether the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrerps] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surry]. 
That Senator, I believe, has not voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LODGE. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). May I inquire whether or net the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then I wish to withdraw the 
vote I cast. 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
mons]; but I understand he has released me on this matter, so 
I will allow by vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsexp] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dintaxncuam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Surrnl. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 14, as follows: 


YCAS—41. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me, Page Sterling 
Bankhead Jones Pittman Swanson 
Burleigh Kenyon Poindexter ‘Taggart 
Clapp La Follette Pomerene Thompson 
Cummins Lewis Reed Underwood 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Robinson Vardaman 
Gronna yers Shafroth Wadsworth 
Harding Norris Sheppard Walsh 
Hardwick Oliver Sherman 
Hollis Overman Smith, Mich, 
Husting Owen Smoot 

NAYS—14, 
Beckham Clark, Wyo. Lane Warren 
Borah Gallinger Nelson Williams 
Brandegee Gore Thomas 
Chamberlain Hughes Tillman 

NOT VOTING—41, 

Brady Fletcher McLean Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Goff Martin, Va, Smith, Md. 
Bryan Hitchcock Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Catron James O'Gorman Stone 
Chilton Johnson, S. D. Penrose Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Kern, Phelan ‘Townsend 
Colt Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Weeks 
Culberson Lee, Md. Saulsbury Works 
Dillingham Lippitt Shields 
du Pont ige Simmons 
Fall McCumber Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Reep’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert a new section near 
the end of the bill, just before the last section or the repealing 
section, as follows: 


Src. —. That as soon as practicable the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy shall divide the continental United States into not less than 6 
nor more than 12 districts. Said districts shall be laid out and appor- 
tioned in such manner as the Secretary of War shall deem most con- 
venient for carrying out the purposes of this section. Said districts 
shall not necessarily be coterminous with any State or States. The 
districts thus created may be readjusted and new districts created from 
time to time in the discretion of the Secretary of War: Provided, That 
the total number of such districts shall not exceed 12. 

There shall be established in each of said districts either a military 
ee school or a naval training school, the number of each to be 
determined by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, in accordance 
with the public needs. Said racticable, be 
located contiguous to established military or naval The Secré- 
taries of War and of the Navy may, in their discretion, cause both 
military aud naval training at one or more of said schools, 


schools shall, whenever 
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The Secretaries of War and of the Navy shall prescribe the physical 
entrance examination to be passed by all students. They shali also, 
subject to the provisions of this act, prescribe a course of study in 
military and naval science and in the ordinary branches of learning 
and manual and vocational training. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy shall detail from the Army and Navy proper instructors in the 
several branches to be taught and may employ such elvillan instructors 
as are necessary. 

The students at said schools shall be known as United States reserve 
* cadets, or United States reserve naval cadets, as the case 
may be. 

aid cadets shall be furnished by the Government the contigs ed Pret 
quarters, uniforms, equipment, sustenance, and a stipend of $50 per 
annum, 

Said cadets shall, before being permitted to enlist, present the written 
consent of their parents or guardians to such enlistment. The term of 
enlistment of said cadets shall be for 10 years, 4 years of which shall 
be for active service as cadets in said schools and 6 years for service in 
the Reserve Army of the United States. 

All male persons over 14 years of age and less than 20 years of age 
who shall pass the required physical and mental examinations and who 
are of meral character shall be entitled to enlist and become cadets 
in said schools as aforesaid, und when so enlisted shall not be dis- 
charged except for good cause shown and under such regulations as may 
be 1 by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy. The mental 
examination shall, as nearly as possible, be the equivalent of that re- 
quired for graduating from what are commonly known as the first-class 
8 schools of the various cities of the United States: Provided, 

t if said schools at any time become overctowded the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy may raise the grade of examination required or 
adopt proper selective regulations so as to limit the number of eadets 
within the capacity of said schools. The cadets at said schools shall 
attend the school of the district in which they resided at the time of 
appointment, but may for good cause shown be transferred to another 
school. Each of said schools when established shall, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, be capable of accommodating 500 cadets. 

The graduates of said schools shall receive diplomas issued by the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy, and the holders of such diplomas 
shall be entitled to enter the Mazy Academy of West Polnt or the 
Naval Academy of Annapolis and shall be entitled to preference over all 
other applicants for appointment: Provided, That the sail Secretaries 
shall make regulations which, if the number of cadets <o graduating 
and desiring to enter said Military or Naval Academy is greater than 
the prescribed number of cadets for cach of said academies, shall pre 
the hapa among said graduates to those who possess the t 
physical and mental qualifications. x 

he cadets duated from said schools shall be subject to call at 
any time by the United States Government for a period of six years 
after their Lge eg and shall be eligible to appointment as second 
lieutenants, but shall not by reason of said graduation be entitled to a 
commission as officers. They shall likewise be entitled to enlist in the 
Regular Army of the Unt States and shall, where quailded, be pre- 
ferred as noncommissioned officers. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I know that the Senate is weary 
of discussion and may be growing very weary of amendments. 
We have taken up, however, nearly a week's time in discussing 
the single question of the establishment of a plant to manu- 
facture one of the chemicals necessary in the manufacture of 
powder. I want to try and get the attention of those Members 
of the Senate who are present to the question of manufacturing 
officers for a volunteer army or an army of the militia which 
may be necessary in time of actual war. 

If this country ever comes to grips with a first-class power, 
we will not mass our men by the thousands or by the hundreds 
of thousands, but by the millions, I have heard some remarks 
here to-day about criticism of the Regular Army. It may be 
that something I said could have been so construed, but I did 
not intend, and do not now intend, to say a word in criticism 
of the established Army and Navy of the United States. 

I recognize the fact that West Point and Annapolis are two 
great schools. I recognize the fact that the course of training 
therein prescribed is of a very high character, I also recognize 
the justice of giving the young men who graduate in those two 
schools the right to commissions either in the Army or Navy. 
These, however, are schools intended to provide officers who 
are to devote their entire lives to military service. They are not 
intended to supply officers sufficient in numbers to meet the 
requirements of a great war. 

If we at some time find it necessary to put an army of a mil- 
lion or 5,000,000 men in the field, how are we to oflicer such an 
army from the graduates of West Point or Annapolis? It is 
absolutely impossible, and a moment’s consideration will con- 
vince all candid men of the fact. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe in an established army. 
I am willing to vote for a generous increase in a standing 
army. Nevertheless, I say to-day what has been so often said 
upon this floor, and so often said in the past—that when this 
country comes to the real grip of war its main dependence must 
be in the citizenry of the country. Just in proportion as we 
disseminate military knowledge among that citizenry, just in 
proportion as we bring to it the skill and the learning that is 
necessary in order to make an eflicient force, just in that pro- 
portion we strengthen the Nation and make it invincible in 
times of war. 

Mr. President, the schools provided for in this amendment 
are intended to furnish that kind of education. It is not in- 
tended in these schools to educate men who will follow the 
military profession as a life work. It is intended by this 
amendment to make these schools available to every boy pos- 


sessing what is commonly known as a grammar-school educa- 
tion and who at the same time is physically fit and who is over 
14 years of age. It is proposed that his term of enlistment shall 
be for 10 years; that he shall put four years of that time in 
active service in the schools; that the remaining six years he 
shall go into the reserve list and shall be subject to call, at any 
time within the whole period of his 10-year enlistment, into 
active service. 


It is proposed to furnish free education to these boys. The. 


reason for regional schools is to make it possible for the boy 
to attend without having to go an enormous distance from his 
home. It is proposed to put within the grasp of a large number 
of boys the opportunity to secure better than a high-school edu- 
cation, so that the son of the laboring man, the son of the me- 
chanic, the orphan boy from the orphans’ home, and all other 
classes of our youth can obtain the liberal education I have 
outlined and at the same time secure a thorough military 
training. 


I say, with all the earnestness of which I am capable, that if 
a system of schools of this kind is established we can turn out 
every year from five to ten thousand young men who will be 
qualified to take command of a company in case our country is 
engaged in a great war. They will come in great numbers, be- 
cause the liberal education they will obtain will compensate 
them for the military obligation they must assume. 

Mr. President, it may be said that this system of schools will 
cost some money. I grant it; but I assert it to be true that 
every boy within the borders of the United States is entitled to 
the opportunity to secure at least a high-school education. I 
assert it to be true that no money properly expended in educa- 
tion is ever wasted. Instead of waste, it is the highest and 
most remunerative form of investment. 

I make the further point that it does not make any difference 
what division of the Government pays for the maintenance of 
schools. If we start with the proposition that a boy is entitled 
to an education, then the expense of that education must be 
borne by the public; and whether it is paid by a township or a 
county or by a State or by the Nation, the cost, in the last 
analysis, must in every instance come from the citizens of the 
Republic. 

Mr. President, another reason why I am very insistent upon 
this amendment is this: In these schools the students will aetu- 
ally enlist. They will actually be under the command of United 
States officers. They will actually obtain a real military dis- 
cipline. They will learn that which is greater and more valuable 
than the mere manual of arms, than the mere foot movements, 
than the mere tactics; they will gain that discipline of mind 
which is essential to the creation of a good soldier. 

I do not speak in derogation of military colleges under private 
management. I do not speak in derogation of those efforts 
which have been made to have a sort of system of national mili- 
tary school through the medium of land-grant colleges. I do 
say, however, that experience shows that while these schools 
have all done good, they have failed in teaching that rigid dis- 
cipline and obedience which are necessary to those who are there- 
after to command men. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I realize that the strength 
of this Republic consists in the moral qualities and intellectual 
acquirements of the individual citizen. The great battles of 
the past have been fought by the man whose labor feeds and 
clothes the world and maintains the nations’ commerce in time 
of peace, and the battles that are to be fought in the future will 
be fought by the same character of man. I realize the ad- 
vantages of proper early training. I understand fully that 


‘Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined— 


but I really think we are going a long way in the matter of 
military preparation. It seems to me to have become a kind of 
plutocratic fad. 

The plan proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
will furnish an excellent opportunity for a boy to educate him- 
self, but I am afraid it will be a very expensive system. Of 
course men are not given education. They educate themselves. 
We hear a good deal of talk about self-made men. There is no 
other sort who amount to anything in the world. Whether 
their early lives are spent in poverty or in affluence, the men and 
women who accomplish anything in this world are largely self- 
developed. I am heartily in favor of every wise and proper in- 
fluence or agency that works for the spiritual and mental uplift 
of mankind. 

If this Government is to establish schools for the purpose of 
developing the soldier, however, I submit that a more economical 
plan can be provided than the one embraced in the amend- 
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ment of my friend the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 
I should greatly prefer that the college or the school be estab- 
lished in the State, maintained partially by State taxation, and 
then let the Federal Government contribute to the conduct and 
management of the school by furnishing, if need be, instructors. 
The plan of the able Senator from Missouri is going a little bit 
further than the exigencies of the hour demand or the condition 
of the National Treasury will warrant. If we are going to make 
any provision for military education along the lines proposed 
in this amendment, I really think it would be very much better 
to confine it, as I said a moment ago, to schools that are estab- 
lished by the States and maintained in part by the States and 
then let the Federal Government render its help by contributing 
soldiers to instruct in the art and science of war. 

I do not think it would be prudent for Congress to adopt 
at this time a measure of such magnitude and far-reaching con- 
sequences, Of course, if we are to become a government of the 
sword; if in the future all great questions are to be determined 
by the arbitrament of arms, and the United States has got to 
fight its way in the settlement of all questions; if force, rather 
than reason and righteousness, shall be the determining factor, 
then there will be ample time, I think, for us to make this de- 
parture. God forbid that the time for such a departure shall 
ever come. 

I think it would be unfortunate, Mr. President, if the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
referred to the fact that his amendment if adopted will carry 
with it a very considerable expenditure for its development 
and operation, but he did not give an estimate of the amount 
necessary for that purpose. I should like to inquire of him 
whether he has made any estimate, and if so, what it is, of 
the annual added expenditure which his amendment would im- 
pose upon the Treasury. 

Mr. REED. In answer to the Senator I will say that, in the 
first place, I have been able to make the only one that I think 
can be made, and that is to inquire into the cost of education, 
clothing, and maintenance of a certain military school of the 
highest class. The military school I have been able to inquire 
about is the Culver School, in Indiana, which, I think, perhaps, 
is one of the very best in the country. The annual expense ap- 
proximates $500 a year a student. They have, however, a plant 
already established, which, of course, once established, is paid 
for. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the plant would, of course, re- 
quire the construction of at least. one school. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to add 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. It will require the con- 
struction at least of one system of school buildings for each of 
the proposed districts in addition to the cost of maintenance. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to add to what I have said that the 
school in Indiana is, as I understand it, a school of a very 
high class, where expense has not been spared. My own 
opinion is that the Government would establish these schools 
and maintain them at even less cost. 

Mr. THOMAS. In my judgment the Culver School is one of 
the finest institutions in the world. I am convinced that the 
amount of money required to establish and maintain these 
schools would amount to many millions a year. While I do 
not underestimate the importance of education, and no one does 
that, I may refer to the millions which are annually spent by 
the States, respectively, for the education of their youth, and to 
the high character of the schools which they support. These 
are ample, and I am not impressed with the importance or even 
the necessity at this time of going into a supplementary course 
of national education, which once began will expand into vast 
and enormously expensive proportions. I affirm that if we 
embark upon this experiment the burden ultimately placed 
upon the Treasury will be as great as that required for the 
maintenance of the National Guard. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to ask tho Senator a question. 
Can the committee give us any estimate as to what the system 
of military instruction in the colleges, carried in sections 42 
to 55 of the bill, will cost? 

Mr, THOMAS. The committee, I think, can not; and I am 
sure that is going fully as far as it is wise for us to go at 
present with the extension of technical military instruction. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Can not the Senator tell me the cost? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I shall have to refer you to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought perhaps the Senator from Colo- 
rado could give me the information. 

Mr. THOMAS. My duties during the meetings of the com- 
mittee were divided, as far as my poor health would then permit, 
between the Committee on Military Affairs and the Committee on 


Public Lands, giving preference to the latter on aceount of the 
local importance of measures pending before it. Hence I am 
not as familiar with the details of the bill's construction as I 
should be. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not ask the question critically. I 
merely wanted information. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator merely wanted an 
estimate; but assuming that the expense necessary for carrying 
out the plan which the bill embodies is considerable, it must 
be remembered that the proposed amendment is a supplement to 
it, not a substitute for it. There must be a limit somewhere to 
these expenditures, and as far as I am able to observe, no limit is 
in sight. We have several days in which to consider other 
amendments requiring appropriations to make them operative, 
yet instead of confining the expenditures within reasonable 
limits for this contemplated addition to the Army and Navy, 
we are adding unneeded burdens, which will confront us with 
an annual expense budget far beyond the estimated half billien 
8 Let us halt somewhere and inquire what more we can 
affor 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have a good deal of sym- 


‘pathy with the purposes which the junior Senator from Missouri 


has in view, but I think that he is going about it in the wrong 
way. I think the method selected by him is too expensive and 
that it is unnecessary. We already have in existence 48 State 
universities, some of them equal to any universities in America, 


equal in practical work to Harvard, or Tale, or Princeton, or 
the University of Virginia. I will leave out the latter because it 


is a State university. 
Now, Mr. President, all that is necessary to accomplish the 
purpose which the Senator from Missouri has in view is that 


the United States shall furnish each of those institutions three 


or at the utmost four professors who can be detailed from 
the Army just as most of the prefessors at West Point are. 
The four topies taught by these officers detailed would be as 
follows: One of them would be tactics, drill, and target practice, 
as the ordinary Army officers now detailed to the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges teach these. Then they could go further 
and send another man to teach military history and strategy, 
still another to teach military engineering and ordnance, and 
those three would by the addition of the curriculum of the 
State university make practically out of each State university 
a West Point. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment, please. Because everything 
else taught in West Point is taught at those State universities 
except these things which I have designated. Now I will yield 
for a question to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator know that has been at- 
tempted for years and years in this country? I want to ask 
him which one of those schools has risen to a West Point? 
Which one of those schools has really ever turned out a dis- 
ciplined body of men? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that it has been attempted, 
and as a matter of fact it has not. There has been a detail of 
one officer to teach nothing in the world except drill; that is all 
he pretends to teach; and the agricultural and mechanical 
schools have turned out magnificent battalions of men. The best 
trained foree we have in this country to-day outside of the Reg- 
ular Army consists of the men who have been turned out from 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges. But they have been 
taught nothing of course except company drill, battalion drill, 
and skirmish drill, and a little target practice. The Government 
does not even furnish them with the ammunition necessary for 
target practice. 

Mr. President, if the Government will designate three men of 
the rank of colonel or major or above, retired officers or officers 
in the active service, perfectly competent to teach these three 
things—first, drill and tactics and target practice, that is 
taught now; second, military history and strategy; and third, 
military engineering and ordnance, and there might be added 
perhaps another professorship; then let the boys who want to go 
into that force volunteer for it and enlist for three years, bind- 
ing themselves when they do it to go into the reserves for five 
or six years longer—my word for it you will find a splendid 
training school in each State university for officers of the 
volunteer army in time of war, which is the object which the 
Senator from Missouri has in view. 

It may be asked why I have not introduced an amendment of 
that sort. My reply to that is that I do not think this is the 
proper place for it. I want it considered upon its own merits, 
and later on I do propose at some time to draw up an independ- 
ent bill covering that question fully, providing for the professor- 
ships and providing for a certain amount of money to be ex- 
pended in the way of rifles, eannon, and ammunition for the use 
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of those schools each year. It will not take a large amount, 
and the officers detailed will cost the Government of the United 
States nothing. The professors already are employed to teach 
the other things that are taught at West Point and they are 
being paid by the State and will continue to be paid by the 
State. 

I have selected the State universities because there the boy 
has already received a high-school education and is therefore 
possessed of intellectual training and ability which enables him 
to learn to be an oficer very soon. So when he leaves there 
he will be perfectly competent to be a second lieutenant or even 
a first lieutenant or even a captain in the volunteer army of 
the United States in times of war. 

It seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri had better come as a separate bill to be con- 
sidered as I propose that my idea shall. It seems to me that it is 
unduly expensive, unnecessarily expensive, and will involye 
nbsolutely new plants over the country, with the buildings that 
are necessary and with the other professorships that are unneces- 
sary, because the State universities already furnish them Eng- 
lish, modern languages, literature, the various branches of ap- 
plied science, chemistry. It might be changed there a little in 
order that they should go into chemistry of ammunition as well 
as the sort of chemistry now taught. 

I hope at some time in the future Congress may pass a bill 
of that sort. As I said when upon my feet the other day, when 
merely referring to this measure, the idea is not original with 
me. As far as I know it originated with Mr. Jefferson of Monti- 
cello, who suggested it to the State of Virginia; but the State 
of Virginia did not adopt it. He suggested it in connection with 
the State university which he founded for that State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I sympathize with the 
purpose of the amendment the Senator from Missouri has pro- 
posed to the bill, but I am in entire accord with the Senator 
from Mississippi when he says that it is not a part of any reor- 
ganization Army scheme. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. For only a short question. There are 
11 sections of the bill which provide for military training. How 
did they get in the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am afraid we are going to get lots 
of things In the bill that ought not to be there. The commiitee 
has had a gigantic struggle to keep things out of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But it is in the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is in, and it ought to cover every 
reasonable request that anybody could make. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘Therefore this subject is properly in tho 
bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not so sure that it is, but it is 
there; and we have a good many things in the bill that I am 
sorry could not be kept out. In erystallizing the sentiment of 
a large committee concessions had to be made on all sides. I 
think the provision which was put in and to which the Senator 
from Georgia refers ought to cover the reasonable demand of 
anyone with respect to the training of young men. 

The section to which the Senator refers provides for the 
training of officers in the schools of the country and meets very 
nearly the suggestion which the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri contains. Besides that we have doubled the 
number of young men in the Military Academy. There is a 
probability that the number of young men in the Naval Academy 
will be increased. Provision is made in the bill now for the 
training of young men in the different educational institutions 
all over the country. So, taking it altogether, it seems to me 
there will be enough of education along these lines for young 
men. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me a question, not in 
any controversial spirit at all? How large an army could we 
officer from the graduates from West Point, assuming that its 
capacity is increased to the point named in the bill, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would not undertake to say. The 
report of the committee shows how many officers are necessary 
to officer the Army as far as the maximum strength of 250,000. 

Mr. REED. And your military establishment at West Point 
would be just about able to supply officers for an army of that 
size? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Practically that is true. 

Mr.“ REED. Then what would you do if you had to have 
5,000,000 men on the battle line? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I answer that question by telling the 
Senator that we will meet an emergency of that kind when it 
comes. The fact is the country will not stand for it at this 


time. The committee has had to consider all these things in 
connection with this bill. ; 

Now, the Senator provides for 12 districts of at least 500 
men in each district school; that is 6,000. If the Senator is 
going to estimate that 6,000 to cost $500 each, which is about 
the cost of young men at Culver, I think, that makes about 
$3,000,000 the first year. Now, how much will have to be 
added to that for the buildings? If they cost anything like 
they do at West Point, it will cost a vast amount of money to 
establish those institutions. Equipment and ordnance and all 
have to be furnished. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will admit he does not bat an eye 
at $25,000,000 to start out with the continental army. 

Mr. “CHAMBERLAIN. Nor $45,000,000 for the National 
Guard, and the Senator votes for that part of the bill without 
batting an eye. 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not quarreling with the Senator 
about that at all. I want to do what will place our country 
in a reasonable condition to defend itself, and whatever money 
is necessary to do it is not an expenditure; it is an investment. 

Mr. REED. I agree with that. Therefore I think the Sen- 
ator ought not to shy at $3,000,000 a year or $10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Oregon does not 
shy very much at anything. 

Mr. REED. I do not mean to say that disrespeetfully. The 
Senator must not misunderstand me. He knows the esteem in 
which I hold him, and I am sorry if my words were susceptible 
of that construction. But why should we hesitate? If the ut- 
most capacity of West Point is to supply officers for an Army 
of 250,000, they are to be employed, if the Senator has his 
way, in a standing army of that size, and if we know there 
are possibilities which would call upon us for from 3,000,000 
to 5,000,000 men, why not educate some men capable of taking 
charge of the surplus? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I should like to allow the Senator 
to interrupt me, but I have very little time. Let me say to the 
Senator that this bill provides for the education of officers in 
the schools of this country, but I am willing to admit, in frank- 
hess, that we shall not have enough officers of the Army in case 
of a great war such as they are now having in Europe. Further 
than the provision which is made in the bill, let me say, that 
other educational institutions in this country, out of a patriotic 
sense of duty, are doing the very work which the Senator now 
proposes. Take Princeton, for instance, which has gone ahead 
now and made military training a part of its curriculum, allow- 
ing applicants for degrees to count their service in the military 
arm of the school as a credit toward the degree. Not only has 
Princeton adopted it in the last few days, but other large educa- 
tional institutions have done so. That is without any expense 
to the Government of the United States at all; it is an elective 
system. I believe that with the efforts that the colleges and 
other private institutions are making, together with the train- 
ing that is being had in the agricultural institutions, we might 
have a sufficient number of officers for almost any emergency 
that might arise. 

I realize the importance of officers; there is no one who 
realizes it more than do I, but I do not think that this pro- 
vision ought to be added as a part of the bill now, in view of 
the fact that the committee has gone a long way to provide for 
the training of young officers for the Army in the educational 
institutions of the country. Such a provision as that proposed 
would simply encumber the bill and, Mr. President, I think 
would not work out satisfactorily. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon—and I do it in my own time so as not to take up his 
time—if he can give us any estimate as to the cost of the mili- 
tary training in the colleges which is provided and carried in 
sections 42 to 55, inclusive, of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee did not make any 
estimate as to that, Mr. President; but I assume that, inasmuch 
as the plant would have to be erected by the Government of the 
United States, it would cost possibly in the neighborhood of 
$200 per man; but I do not know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is a mere guess? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a mere guess; I do not know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to say, Mr. President, to the 
Senate that a rather remarkable situation is presented in con- 
nection with this matter. Sections 42 to 55 of the Chamber- 
lain bill, the Senate bill, are also embodied in the House bill, 
and yet, so far as I can ascertain, neither one of the committees, 
that of the House of Representatives or of the Senate, or the 
War Department, or anyone else, seems to have any idea or to 


have furnished any estimate as to the cost. I can not ascertain 
myself as to what they estimate it is going to cost. 

Mr. HUGHES. What difference does it make? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator inquires, in an aside, what 
difference does it make? I do not know whether it makes any 
difference to other Senators or not; but I want to make this 
suggestion to the members of the committee: Why is it that it 
is urged that you can not support a proposition presented 
by a Senator not on the committee, on the ground that we can 
not tell what it would cost, when it.does not appear that we 
can tell what a proposal submitted by the committee will 
cost? What is the difference? 3 

Mr. President, regardless of what any other Senator thinks, 
I think we ought to have a little more definite information 


about what this plan proposed in the bill, and which is carried | 


in both the House bill and the Senate bill, is going to cost be- 
fore we vote on it. I think, moreover, that the plan proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is really a substitute, 
in its very nature, for the plan proposed by the War College, 


which is embraced in these two bills; and I am going to vote for | 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri, be- 
cause I believe, after some study of the question, that it is a 
better plan than that suggested in the bill or proposed by the 
War College. I do so, also, with the hope that, when this mat- 
ter goes to conference, the conferees will carefully weigh the 
two plans, both being involved in the conference, and take the 
best one. I am going to support it on that idea. I am not de- 
terred from supporting it by the fact that we can not tell 
exactly what it will cost, because I do not think we can tell 
what the plan of the committee will cost, either. I think, if 
Senators will compare the two plans, they will conclude that 
the plan suggested by the Senator from Missouri will give us 
a better corps of officers and will give us more of them, and 
probably at no greater expense, although I admit that I am 
entirely in the dark on that question. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President 


Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Washington. | 
Mr. JONES. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to sug- | 
gest that if the House provision is adopted it can not be changed | 


in conference. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be true, and that is one dif- 
culty about the situation. If we adopt these 14 sections, from 
section 42 to section 55, inclusive, both Houses of Congress are 
going to put exactly 14 sections into this bill, about the cost of 
which neither of them, so far as I can discover, has the slightest 
information. I may be in error about that—I make that sug- 
gestion rather tentatively—but I have been unable to discover, 
and I can not find from inquiry, what it is going to cost. So I 
do not think that the objection urged by the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the proposition of my friend from Missouri is very sound 
in view of the situation that confronts us. 

It would be a good deal better to put this amendment in also 
and let them both go to conference and there determine exactly 
what each of them would cost; weigh them against each other, 
and see which is better. It is on that theory that I expect to 
yote for the plan proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think it will be found to be 
true that a great many people who are abstractly for prepared- 
ness will shrink a little when the cost of preparedness is thor- 
oughly driven in upon them. I have not risen, however, to 
discuss the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, except 
to this extent: Early in the session I introduced two bills, one 
of them intended to reorganize the National Guard and the 
other to establish a series of reserve or Federal reserve schools. 
The Military Committee gaye me an opportunity to be heard 
upon both of those bills. Without claiming any originality 
whatever, so far as the National Guard reorganization is con- 
cerned, I believe it is true that most of the suggestions in my 
bill in that respect are now found in the committee bill; but 
the other was for some reason or other not considered by the 
committee, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I want to say that I was told that the Senator 
from Iowa had prepared an amendment providing for military 
training schools. I tried to find it, but did not succeed. I hope 
that I have succeeded in drawing one that conforms sufficiently 
to his ideas so that he can support it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. The Senator from Missouri has 
not occupied the ground of my proposal in its details, and I 
rose to say that I think my proposal is better than that of 
the Senator from Missouri; but I shall be compelled to wait 
until the proper time and advocate it as best I can. I intend 
to offer it as an amendment to this bill. 


gives its outlines very briefly, that the Secretary of War shall 
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take not less than six of our useless Army posts—Army posts 
which have been constructed at vast expense and which are of 
no value whatever for the purpose of quartering the Regular 
troops—that he shall convert them into what I call Federal 
reserve schools, with an average attendance at each of 400 
pupils; that they shall undergo a course of four years’ instruc- 
tion, the dominant note of which shall be military training 
and education; that upon graduation each of these students 
shall be commissioned as a second lieutenant, without pay and 
without service until called to the colors by the President. He 
is under obligation to come if that call is made at any time 
before he is 40 years of age, but he goes from the school into 
the civil avocations of life. 

One of the purposes of my amendment, one thing I had in 
view, was this: The great complaint made against the National 
Guard is the alleged inefficiency of its officers, their want of 
training, and it was my purpose to prepare a body of men in 
civil life who would be eligible to appointment as officers of the 
National Guard. The obligation which each of these students 
should take would include the acceptance of service in the Na- 
tional Guard, if properly appointed or elected thereto. 

I mention these things because the argument of the Senator 
from Missouri is simply unanswerable. We need these men; we 
need them from every standpoint; and those of us who really 
believe in preparedness, in having a body of men in this country 
who can command troops in the event of war, ought to find it 
a little difficult to oppose an expenditure of this sort. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Just a moment. I have not had any esti- 
mate made with regard to the cost of maintaining these schools. 
Under my amendment the Government pays for everything ex- 
cept clothing; it does not supply the students with clothes, and 
it will cost the Government about $700 a year for each student. 

The expense of converting these unnecessary Army posts into 
schools will not be great. There is one in Iowa that cost prob- 
ably $2,000,000. It has not had a soldier in it for four years, 
save a caretaker, and I predict that it will never have another 
soldier, becanse I myself can not imagine why soldiers of the 
Regular Army should be quartered at that point. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to 
make a very brief suggestion, I wish to say that the amend- 
ment which I have prepared absolutely will admit of the use 
of these abandoned Army posts—indeed, it is provided that the 
schools shall be located as near as possible to Army posts. It 
is not expressly in the amendment that the Government shall 
use them, but, if the Senator wants that inserted, he can have it. 
I do not see much difference between the Senator's proposal and 
mine except in the matter of detail. If we could get the princi- 
ple into this bill, so that it would go to conference, there would 
be something to work out. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, just as I entered the Cham- 
ber a moment ago some reference was made, I believe, to sec- 
tions 42 to 55 of the Chamberlain bill, so called, and it was made 
in connection with the amendment proposed by the Senator . 
from Missouri [Mr. Rexo]. I am not prepared to support this 
amendment, and I shall very briefly state my reasons for my 
position, 

It provides for the establishment of a number of schools, and 
necessarily the cost of establishing these schools is going to be 
something very considerable. In the sections from 42 to 55 of 
the bill are incorporated the provisions of a bill which I intro- 
duced, known as Senate bill 3946, which was prepared for the 
purpose of establishing a reserve officers’ training corps. Un- 
der the provisions of that bill the land-grant colleges, which 
now receive substantial sums from the Government, will be en- 
titled to the privileges of the bill; also State colleges and other 
colleges which are already established and which will agree to 
conform to those provisions. There are two divisions of this 
training corps provided for, one the senior and the other the 
junior. The purpose of the bill is to place at these different col- 
leges officers of the Army who can teach military science and 
tactics, and they are also required to supervise the course of 
study which shall be prescribed by the War Department. This 
bill was the product of the brains of a good many of the educa- 
tors of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question. y 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The bill to which the Senator refers is 
identical with the bill that the War College suggested in 1914, 
is it not? 


1916. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I do not know of a bill by that name. I 
became interested in this bill, in the first place, through the pres- 
ident of the Ohio State University, Dr. Thompson, who has 
given a great deal of attention to this subject, and the officer, 
Capt. Converse, who is now detailed by the Federal Govern- 
ment at that university. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me again, to 
make a brief suggestion, he will find, I think upon examination, 
that word for word, even as to punctuation, the bill to which 
he has referred is exactly the same thing, so far as its pro- 
visions are concerned, as the War College bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator’s statement is a little 
broad, because the bill, as I introduced it, has been changed 
somewhat, and it was slightly changed when it was incorpo- 
rated In the so-called Hay bill in the House of Representatives ; 
but it may be that the general principles contained in the bill 
are substantially the same as those in the bill to which the 
Senator from Georgia refers. 

It has seemed to me that in these established colleges and 
universities, most of which now have a certain amount of mili- 
tary training, we will be able, with a minimum of cost and 
with a minimum amount of delay, to establish institutions 
which would be fully equipped for the training of officers. I 
think that it may be fairly said that our military forces are 
more wanting in trained officers than they are in any other 
particular. We realize very fully that one of the defects, for 
instance, in the system now prevailing in Great Britain has 
been their utter lack of officers who could be used-for the pur- 
pose of training the soldiers; and I have thought that, as this 
bill has been given such very careful attention, there would be 
no objection whatsoever to it; and I trust that my friend from 
Georgia will a little later modify his views on the subject and 
not insist upon the adoption of the amendment which he offered 
some time ago. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. POMERENE. Les. 

Mr. REED. What is the inducement to these students to 
enter the military service provided for in the sections of the bill 
to which the Senator is now referring? What is there to induce 
them to do it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, there must be at each 
one of these schools or universities at least 100 students who 
are willing to take this training. They are pursuing their 
course of study. As applied to the Ohio State University, I 
think the situation is substantially this: 

They have now about fifty-five hundred students in that col- 
lege, and probably twenty-five hundred of them are taking mili- 
tary training. They have a very large number of students in 
their engineering course. There are a good many students in 
this university—and I use it not because it is the Ohio State 
University, but because I think it is typical of many of the 
State universities—who are interested in military training. 
They are anxious to have better facilities than they now have, 
and if these additional privileges were to be granted them, I 
think many of them would be quite willing to join this reserve 
officers’ training corps, and for the prescribed number of years 
after that be subject to the direction of the Government. 

Mr. REED. That is what I am asking. What are the addi- 
tional advantages that they will obtain? 

Mr. POMERENE. They will be allowed certain commuta- 
tions. Those are very small. They will have all the privileges 
that might be accorded in a pretty good military institution, 
and their course of study would be so shaped that they could 
be prepared for the walks of both military and civil life. I 
think that is what we need, rather than.to have a purely mili- 
tary institution. A 

Mr. REED. I do not want to take the Senator’s time, but 
I am very much interested in this matter. Is it not true that 
in order to get into the military branch a man must be able 
to attend the college? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. REED. There he pays his own expenses. When he 
enters the military branch, he does not get any additional ad- 
vantage except such as flows from military education? 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understand the provisions of the 
Senator’s amendment, the student would be sustained at the 
expense of the Government. 

Mr. REED. That is the difference; he would be educated 
at the expense of the Government. 

Ir. POMERENE. Yes; but that would compel us to estab- 
lish at the present time not less than 6 and not more than 12 
of these institutions. I presented some time ago another 


bill which bears on this subject. I have not thought it wise 
to offer it as an amendment to this bill, and I do not think I 


shall, because I was hoping that it would be considered by the 
Committee on Military Affairs as well as the Committee on 
aval Affairs. In brief, it was intended to meet this situ- 
ation: 

We are increasing the attendance at both the Military and 
the Naval Academies. They do not now have the necessary 
accommodations for these contemplated increases; and it was 
thought, particularly by officers of the Navy with whom I have 
talked, that if the first year’s study for both the Military and 
Naval Academies could be provided for at a third institution 
it would be a benefit to all and at the same time would relieve 
the situation at West Point and at Annapolis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators at 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hughes Pittman Taggart 
Burleigh Husting Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me, Reed Thompson 
Clapp Jenes Shafroth Underwood 
Cummins Lane Sheppard Vardaman 
Curtis Lodge Smith, Ga. Warren 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. Williams 
re Nelson Smoot 

Hardwick Oliver Sterling 

ollis Puge Swanson 


The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

Mr. Rostnson and Mr. Overman entered the Chamber und 
answered to their names, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that there is not a quorum present, and it might be difficult to 
get one this evening, I move that the Senate adjourn until Mon- 
day at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 47 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, April 15, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, April 17, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, April 15, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, from our heart of 
hearts that we are privileged to live in this age of the world’s 
history, with its accumulated wisdom and knowledge, its dis- 
coveries and inventions, Its literature and art, its high ideals 
and religious attainments, and we most fervently pray that we 
may strive diligently to apply our wisdom, our knowledge, our 
energy to the things of the now, that we may prove ourselves 
worthy of the splendid opportunities which beckon us onward 
and upward to higher and nobler achievements, aud departing 
leave the world a little better than we found it. In the spirit 
of Him who taught us the way and the truth and the life. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
next week the business in order on Calendar Wednesday: be 
transferred to and be in order on Thursday instend af Wednes- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHiIn] asks unanimous consent that the business on next 
Calendar Wednesday be transferred to the succeeding day— 
Thursday. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, would there be any objection to 
dispensing with it altogether? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some matters ought to be taken up on Cal- 
endar Wednesday. : 

Mr. MANN. That would come up later. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And we want this Agricultural bill to pro- 
ceed without being breken into. Perhaps by doing that we 
could finish it without interruption. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
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Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12717, 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12717, the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Haar in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 12717) making Aar Paus 80, 101 175 ane Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year end une 30, 19 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed an the reading of 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction of buildings at bureau experiment station at Be- 
thesda, Md., and bureau experiment farm at Beitsvills, Md., $23,600. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. What buildings do they propose to construct? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, on the 31st of last March the 
sheep barn at Beltsville, Md., caught fire and was entirely con- 
sumed. That barn cost originally $8,000. They have an ap- 
propriation out of this fund of $2,000, and the increase of $6,000 
is asked for in this item to replace that barn. 

That covers that part of it. In addition to that it is desired 
to erect three additional silos for the dairy work and for the 
farm work generally there, and also one silo shed, which is to 
cost about $300, and a reservoir to hold something like 100,000 
gallons of water. That will cost $1,200. They have no water 
protection there at all, and a great many rather important 
scientifie investigations are going on at Beltsyille, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation last year was $6,750. This 
year it is $23,600. That is an increase of nearly $17,000. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. I will say that it is the intention to spend 
$10,000 out at Bethesda, which is the field station of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in the replacement of two large barns 
which are old and have been there for a good many years and 
have become entirely insanitary, so much so that a large part 
of the barns is not now used, because the department says it is 
dangerous to put infected animals in there, because they can not 
properly guard against the spread of disease. In addition they 
want to build out there one hay barn, which will cost $600. 
They want to build also an incinerator, which will cost $2,500. 
to take care of the dead stock. That accounts for the increase 
in that item. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I presume it is all right, but it seems like 
rather a large sum to appropriate at this time for new buildings 
on a couple of farms—new buildings at a cost of $23,600, when 
we have not much money to spend for new things. 

Mr. LEVER. The same thought suggested itself to me when 
Dr. Melvin was before the committee, and I pressed him rather 
strongly on the proposition and asked him if he regarded it 
as an emergency proposition, and he said he did. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that grows out of the fact that in the 
investigations of the bureau as to dairies they find all the barns 
in the country insanitary, and they want to construct two here 
that are sanitary. It would be rather expensive, however, for 
the average farmer to construct new barns at such a rate of 
expenditure, 

But I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM. I move to strike out the first proviso, on page 14, 
beginning on line 7 and continuing down to the words “ pur- 
poses,” in line 9. Would that be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That paragraph has been passed. It 
would not be in order. 

Mr. HELM. Is the bill being rend by paragraphs or by 
sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. By paragraphs. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can ask to return to it. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the paragraph beginning on page 13, line 24, and extend- 
ing down to line 14, on page 14, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Hers] asks unanimous consent to return to the paragraph be- 
ginning on line 24 of page 13 and extending to line 13, page 14, 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. What is the purpose of the gentleman? 


Mr. HELM. 

Mr. MANN. We read it so quickly that I think the gentleman 
ought to be permitted to move to return to it. 

Mr. LEVER. Would not the enen be satisfied with 
five minutes. nt re a 

Mr. HELM. I will have to. * n * 


I want to move to strike out the first proviso. 


Mr. LEVER. With the e Mr. Chairman, that 
10 minutes only shall be consumed on that, I have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I would not do that. This is for the breeding of 
horses. You can cut off debate whenever you want. 

Mr. HELM. I move to strike out, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on pase 14, by striking out the roviso beginning on line 7 
and ending with the word “ purposes,” in line 9, which reads as fol- 
lows: “ Provided, That of the sum thus appropriated $25,000 may be 
used for experiments in the breeding and maintenance of horses for 
military purposes.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the district of Kentucky which I 
represent is very largely interested in the breeding of horses. It 
is what is known as the blue-grass section of the State, where the 
horse rises to its best types and highest development. I am 
thrown in contact daily when at home with men who own the 
sires of some of the best horses in the United States, That is 
their home. You find them there, the best in the United States. 
Now, the Government proposes to come in and interfere with a 
well-established, thoroughgoing business enterprise. Of course 
every man within the sound of my voice understands that the 
development of these high-grade, standard-bred, and thorough- 
bred horses requires a very considerable investment. In the 
first place, there is the get of the horse. Some of these sires 
stand as high as $1,000 a season for the service. The Govern- 
ment proposes now to place a stallion in a locality where these 
high-grade horses are developed, and there is no charge. Noces- 
sarily that beats down that business. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that the Committee on 
Military Affairs has been taking care of this matter heretofore, 
and that at the present time there are stallions purchased and 
placed around in different sections of the country for the purpose 
of developing Cavalry horses that will be better than the horses 
which can be bought commercially? 

Mr. HELM. This is that provision. If it belongs anywhere, 
its proper place is in the Army bill. It does not belong in this 
Agricultural bill at all. Now, conceding that this is a desiruble 
type of horse for Army purposes, in the district of 11 counties, 
which I represent, in the heart of Kentucky, there is one of these 
Army horses stationed. I suppose in these same counties there 
are perhaps 100 or, perhaps, 200 noted sires, each coming from a 
distinguished breed or strain of horses. Now, would you rather 
have 1 or would you rather have 200? I would like to have the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, inform the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, if he can, how many colts have been foaled 
under this particular provision? 

Mr. LEVER. If some one will figure it up as I give the 
figures. There have been 93, 126, 264, 376, 182, and 220, 


The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 


Mr. HELM. In the United States? 
Mr. LEVER. Yes. 
Mr. HELM. Now. see what you are proposing. You are sav- 


ing at the spigot but you are undermining the entire thorough- 
going business proposition, Here are how many colts alto- 
gether? 

Mr. LEE. he total is 1,261. 

Mr. HELM. Twelve hundred and sixty-one in the United 
States. Why, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HELM. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this item close in 15 minutes, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Hery] to have 5 minutes and the gentleman's colleague 
[Mr. KINCHELOE] 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I may want five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes, the time to be used 
as indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Heim] is recognized for five minutes more. 


Kentucky [Mr. 


1916. 


Mr. HELM. Twelve hundred ‘colts in the United States. I. 
may be putting it a little high, but I suppose there are that 
many foaled in the county of my residence this spring. I sup- 
pose that is a reasonably safe statement. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM: Yes. I ask the gentleman to be as brief as he 


cun. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
sire of these horses is placed free of charge? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. The Government stations one of these 
sires in my home, county. They pay a farmer so much for 
the care and attention. Now, the Government) exercises. an 
option to take the colt within a certain number of years. 
Will the chairman of the committee, tell me what that is? 

Mr. LEVER. The option is that the Government will take 
the colt at. $150 as a 3-year-old, unless the farmer is willing to 
pay the stud fee of $25. 

Mr. HELM. Do you see that! Now, that is a ridiculous. 
proposition, gentlemen. The idea of a 38-year-old horse, the 
descendant of the-type of stallion that they put into a farmer’s 
hands—to buy him at $150 when he is 3 years old is absolutely 
preposterous and ridiculous. The type of horse that you want 
and that the farmer raises is more apt to sell at 3 years old for 
a thousand dollars or twelve hundred dollars. Some of them go 
up to twenty-five hundred or three thousand dollars. If it is 
a colt by a type of horse that the Government wants, and if the 
dam is an animal that is fitted for these purposes, you see that 
it is a ridiculous proposition for the farmer to raise the colt by 
such a sire as that for three years and then get only $150. 

Mr; GCHIPERFIELD. Are these colts mostly thoroughbred 
colts?) In other words, are the stallions bred to thoroughbred 
mares? 

Mr. HELM. Now, that brings you to the consideration of a 
subject that is a little difficult to handle. Some men just bring 
this, that, or the other. kind or type the, fellow that has a 
scrub—you understand what I mean. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, I 
Will tell him the character of the stallions, 

Mr. HELM. Oh, I understand about the character of the 
sires, I am talking about the dams that are the mothers. of 
the colts. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will a thoroughbred colt make a good 
Cayalry horse? 

Mr. HELM. A thoroughbred horse—the-best-in the world, 
after he has been subjugated. Why, vou can not beat him for 
a Cavalry horse, for speed and endurance; but a cross between 
the thoroughbred and the standard bred, the trotter and the 
racer, is the perfect type of a Cavalry horse, in my opinion. 
Of the two types, the thoroughbred is unquestionably: a. horse 
of endurance and speed, and if you cross the thoroughbred with 
the standard bred, vou get the muscle; and there yon have the 
perfect type. 

Mr. McKENZIB: Gen. Aleshire, in his testimony before the 
Committee on Military Affairs on the point just brought out 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPEREIELD], stated: 

The plan contemplated that no mare should be bred to any of these 
stallions that was not certified as being a suitable mare to produce the 
kind of horses that were wanted, and it she bad any sickness. or de- 
fects of any sort that would operate against the anfmal as a brood 
mare, she would not be allowed the service of the horse. 

Mr. HELM. That in practice is- not carried into effect. 
Here is an opportunity fora: man with a serub mare to get the 
use of n good horse free of charges and that is the sum and 
substance of it. 

Mr. GANDLER of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr, CANDLER of Mississippi. Is the: gentleman’s :objection 
to this provision solely. upon the ground that it is an interfer- 
ence on behalf of the Government with private enterprise: 

Mr. HELM. My objection is that it is not à business propo- 
sition. Lou can not make it stand up as a practical business 
proposition. It has been tested and tried out, and it does not 
stand. up; it does not get the results thut you undertake to get. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. Chairman, L am a little surprised at 
some of the statements of my colleague. [Mr. HELa] about this 
proposition. I will say, for the. benefit of the committee, that 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


my colleague. represents a district where they breed thorough- 
bred horses into the purple. They are bred for the purpose of 
derbies, they are: bred. for the purpose of harness and running 
horses. If it takes the character of stallion that the gentleman 
intimates it would, the horse business in his district under the 
proyisions-of this bill would. be materially aided, There is not 
one Cavalry horse out of a million that is a thoroughbred: horse. 


It would break this Government to undertake to get enough 


thoroughbred horses for the Cavalry of this country. But they 
have these splendidly bred stallions under the provisions of this 
bill to breed to cold-blooded mares, mares that are not thorough- 
bred, There are two or three of these stallions in my district. 
When the farmer brings his cold-blooded mare, as we say, to: 
one of these stallions the Government has the option within 
three years of paying 8150 for the get, but the owner of the 
mare has the option of paying the season of $25 and keeping 
the colt. Suppose he does keep the colt; You are building up 
a: character of horse in breeding that appeals to the Govern- 
ment when they need them for Cavalry purposes to buy them 
after they are grown, or, if they want to sell it and the Gov-. 
ernment wants to buy the three-year; old at $150, it has the 
right to do so under this bill. In other words, a thoroughbred 
stallion bred to a cold-blooded mare produces:a-get that makes 
the best Cavalry horse in the world, and it is done at a nominal 
expense by putting these stallions over the country so that they 
can serve these mares and obtain the get that is characteristic 
of a genuine Cavalry horse. 

As I say, if you have a Cavalry horse that is a thoroughbred 
horse and you undertake to lay down the rule that all Cavalry 
horses shall be thoroughbreds; vou will break the Government 
in doing it. If you buy the character of horse that is bred in, 
my friend’s district for Cavalry horses, you will break the Gov- 
ernment, because the character of horses that are bred there 
that are 3 years old bring from two to three thousand dollars 
apiece, and why?) They are not only bred in the purple 
by the sire, but in the purple by the dam: The purpose of this 
provision of the bill is to take the thoroughbred sire and breed 
to a cold-blooded mare in order to get a Cavalry horse that 
makes the best that can be produced. It would be a great 
mistake to knock out this provision of the bill. You would not 
only stop the breeding of the character of horse that is desired, 
but these stallions have already been purchased and are now 
all over this country in service. 

If you knock out the 825,000. appropriation the only option the 
Government has is to sell these studs and absolutely stop this 
character of breedifig. In view of the splendid results that have 
been brought about by reason of these stallions over the country 
breeding to the character of mares I have described, I think it 
would be a serious mistake to knock out the item. 

Mr, HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Les. 


Mr. HELM. The gentleman speaks of the splendid results 
that have been produced. How many of these colts have been 
purchased by the Government? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not know; and for the purposes of 
this bill I.do not care. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, the work-has not been going on more than: 
three, years. 

Mr. KINGHELOB. I do. not care: whether the Government 
buys one of them or not. The process produces the character of 
horse that is needed in this country, so that if a war should come 
they can be then bought up by the Government after they are 
grown [applause], and they make the best horses in the worid. 
for that- purpose. It is not a question of whether the Govern- 
ment buys them at three years old—by exercising its option. It 
is n question of breeding the character of horse all over this 
country that is needed in time of war, so that you will have thei, 
available. I hope that the provision will not be stricken from: 
the bill. 

Mr: LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this item was put into the 
Agriculture appropriation bill some three years ago by the 
Senate, and retained in conference. The work is only three 
years-old. The results so far have not been sufficient to ascer- 
tain whether or not it is a good work. The Committee on Agri- 
culture does not have any pride in the item at all. We are 
perfectly willing to have the House vote upon it. Some of us 
on the committee are in favor of the proposition and others 
are against it; We have held it in the bill because it seemed 
to haye been the desire of Congress from time to time, as ex- 
pressed in the last three years, that this character, of work. 
should. be carried on by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the Government obligate itself to take these 
colts. at the end of three years where they be crippled or 
decrepit? 

Mr. LEVER. The Government has an option to take these 
colts at 3 years old at $150, provided the owner does not ex- 
ereise his option and pay $25 for the stud fee. 

Mr; COX, Iican readily see now where a colt may be foaled 
that is blind or otherwise unsound:_ 
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Mr. LEVER. The Government would not exercise its option 
in that event, 
Mr. COX. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no. 


It would not have to exercise its option? 


Mr. COX. 
a colt? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. And make the owner of the mare pay the service 
fee of 8252 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know what arrangement they would 
make in a case of that kind. That question has not arisen. As 
a matter of fact I imagine that the owner would have to take 
his colt. 

Mr. COX. And pay the $25? 

Mr. LEVER. Very likely so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I understand the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky it is to strike out the proviso—— 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course if that is done that leaves all 
the stallions with nothing to maintain them, and if we do away 
with that item some provision must be made for the disposal of 
those stallions. 

Mr. LEVER. That is undoubtedly true and I am going to 
direct the attention of the committee to that fact. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How many stallions have we now? 

Mr. LEVER. We have 37 stallions now in this particular line 
of work. Of couse the Government has some stallions located 
in Colorado at the horse-breeding station there, and at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., I believe, the Morgan-horse station. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How many horse-breeding stations has the 
Government throughout the country? 

Mr. LEVER. The Government has only two real horse- 
breeding stations, one in Kentucky and one in Colorado. 

Mr, HELM. How many horses have been purchased by the 
Government? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not able fo state to the gentleman. I 
know of one very fine horse that was recently donated to the 
Government. 

Mr. HELM. Is it not a fact that that is generally the case, 
and that they are generally superannuated animals whose own- 
ers think that their services are at an end? 

Mr. LEVER. I take it that a horse of the character of 
Navarre is superannuated for the purpose of racing. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. They are patriots who have 
given these horses to the Government to help improve the stock 
of the country. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a question of 
Kentucky having too much competition in the breeding of good 
horses. I will say that in our State, which has not progressed 
as far in horse rais as Kentucky, we would be happy to 
have this station. Not only that, but last summer there was 
considerable agitation at El Reno over the possibility that 
something of this sort would be brought out there, and the 
working out of this provision was called very forcibly to my 
attention by one of the officers at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
this: I think there is no special objection to this provision in 
the bill, but the only thing that Congress has to do is to see that 
it does not grow beyond its initial purpose and that there is no 
reckless extravagance in the spending of this money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired, all 
time has expired, and the question is on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating the disease of hog cholera, and for its control or 
eradication by such means as may be necessary, including demonstra- 
tions, the formation of- organizations, and other methods, either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with farmers, associations, State or 8808 
authorities, $360, : Provided, That of said sum not less than $175, 
shall be available for expenditures in carrying out the provisions of the 
act approved March 4, 1913, regulating the preparation, sale, barter, 
exchange, or shipment of any virus, serum, toxin, or reeta Yann preter 
manufactured in the United States and the importation of su proa: 
ucts intended for use in the treatment of domestic animals: And pro- 
vided further, That of said sum not less than $35,000 shall be available 
for researches concerning the cause, modes of spread, and methods of 
treatment and prevention of this disease. 2 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 3, strike out the figures 360,000 and insert “ 410,000.“ 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment for the purpose of asking this additional appropriation in 


The Government can flatly refuse to accept such 


order that the districts in which this work has been carried on 
may be surrounded by other districts, which will prevent the 
spread of the disease in those districts where this work has 
been carried on. In Marshall County, in the State of Kansas, 
and in several counties in other States of the Union, counties 
have been designated as places where this eradication of hog 
cholera will be carried on. I wish to call attention to the fact 
that this work is carried on in conjunction with the State and 
with the State agricultural colleges. The Department of Agri- 
culture here in Washington sends a representative of this de- 
partment to those counties. The agricultural college in that 
State sends a representative and the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission sends a representative to look after the work in 
those selected districts. I want to read the experience resulting 
from the work carried on in Marshall County in my State, and 
I read from a letter received from the president of the Hog 
Cholera Eradication Association of Marshall County. He ad- 
dressed this letter to me, under date of March 28, as follows: 


MARSHALL County HOG CHOLERA ERADICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Marysville, Kans., March 28, 1916. 
Hon. Guy T. HELVERING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN : I desire to give you a synopsis of the Govern- 
ment hog cholera demonstration work t been conducted in Mar- 
shall County, Kans. The Government be work here in July, 1914. 
and organized the county so that one farmer had charge of each 4 
square miles in the county. 

The first duties performed were to take a survey showing the number 
of hogs in the county on each farm and the number that died from 
ee This survey was taken every year, and the figures are as 
‘ollows: 


Year. 


The Government work here has been an unqualified success, espe- 
cially under the management of Dr. Murphy. Their annual report 
shows that during the year 1915 they visited nearly 900 farms in the 
county and traveled over 11,000 miles in the automobile. From the 
census figures it will be seen that the number of hogs in the county 
has increased over 38,000 during 1915, as the direct result cf the prac- 
tical absence of hog cholera and the assurance that the farmers have 
of keeping hogs without the anpe of loss from hog cholera, In the 
adjoining counties surrounding Marshall County and near the border, 
in order to protect the farmer in Marshall County, with the assistance 
of the State authorities, they organized 17 cholera control communities, 

Nearly 200 hog cholera educational lectures, illustrated with stereop- 
ticon views, bave been held in every schoolhouse in Marshall County 
and within 6 miles of the border in the surrounding counties. 

Farmers in the adjoining counties are clamoring to have this Govern- 
ment work extend to cover their sections. ‘armers in 12 other 
counties in the State are g not only the Government but the 
State authorities to have the work extended. 

Hogs are being raised successfully on over 200 cholera-infected farms 
in Marshall County which have been cleaned and disinfected under 
the State supervision, notwithstanding that the hogs on these farms 
have not received or needed serum protection. Confidence has been 
completely restored, and hog raising without the need of serum has 
been fany established. 

We believe that this work is one of the best efforts that the Govern- 
ment has ever done to assist the farmer in his work, and I would be 
glad if it could be extended over the entire State. 

Yours, truly. 
ANDREW SHEARER, President. 


This shows conclusively the work which has been done by 
these Government experts. In order that I might have at 
first hand information from the farmers, I addressed letters 
to the farmers, and I want to read extracts from one or two 
of those letters. The letter to which I wish to call attention 
is one addressed to me by Harry Smith, Home City, Kans., 
who had hogs treated by the Government experts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cousent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HELVERING. Les. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it not a fact many years, one year after 
another, you did not have hog cholera in Marshall County or 
any other county in your State? 

Mr. HELVERING, I will say to the gentleman that since 
Marshall County has become settled as it is now, and since 
the hog cholera became prevalent, as it did along in 1900 and 
1901, we have not-been able to control it satisfactorily each 


year. 
Mr. BOOHER. Do you mean to say they have hog cholera 
every year in your section? 


1916. 
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Mr. HELVERING. We have had it ever since 
Mr. BOOHER. Are there not years when they do not have 
hog cholera in the community? 

Mr. HELVERING. Not since I have been observing the con- 
dition in our county. 

Mr. BOOHER. I have never known a community being 

afflicted with it year after year and year after year. There 
would be years when there would not be any of it at all. 
Mr. HELVERING. I will say, in answer to the gentleman's 
question, that in 1901 the cholera became very prevalent in 
Marshall County, and has continued in my State ever since. 
In 1914, when this work commenced, as I have stated, there 
were something like 7,000 hogs lost by the disease. 

Mr. BOOHER. Did the Government furnish the serum that 
was used on Mr. Smith's farm? I refer to the letter read by you. 

Mr. HELVERING, Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. The Government saved him, then, $500; 
that is, treated 50 head of hogs without any cost to him at all? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BOOHER. In the counties adjoining Marshall County 
the farmers bought thelr own serum and went to all that ex- 
pense? 

Mr. HELVERING. What I am trying to explain to the gen- 
tleman is this, that the farmers have been imposed upon so 
many times and so long by spurious serum that had no effect 
that this work was antagonized on the part of many farmers 
at first, until it was clearly demonstrated by the application of 
the proper serum that this disease could be controlled. 

Mr. BOOHER. May I ask another question? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would it not be better to take this $160,000 
provided in this bill for this demonstration work and put it 
in laboratory work, and permit these Government experts to 
investigate the serum and the other toxin that is used, so that 
all the people might have the benefit of it instead of one county 
in all the hog-raising States of this country? 

Mr. HELVERING. I want to say to the gentleman that 
there is $175,000 appropriated in this bill for the very work 
which he has mentioned, and $35,000 additional for investiga- 
tion. But what we desire to do is to make this one county a 
sample county, showing what can be done if properly protected 
and properly handled, and in order to do this we want to pro- 
tect this county in which the experts have been working from 
being encroached upon by the counties around it. And I am 
informed by Dr. Hess, who has charge of the field work, that 
the $150,000 which is appropriated for the field work is simply 
to take care of the counties which have the work and will not 
protect them from the counties around. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the use of this serum in one year pro- 
tect the hogs of another year? 

Mr. HELVERING. The following year? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. 
vontive. 

Mr. BOOHER. One injection of this serum into the animal 
lasts only three months. You have got to keep this thing up 
always. ; 

Mr. HELVERING. Not if it is entirely eradicated. 

Mr. CULLOP. If the gentleman will permit me there, the 
officer in charge of this demonstration work educates the farmer 
so thut he can keep cholera off of his farm, and the farmer 
now can get this toxin for the purpose of treating his hogs 
hy paying the cost to the Government for making it. 

Mr. LEVER. The Government does not make it. 

Mr, CULLOP. It is made at Ames, Iowa, and other places. 
Or he can get it from the agricultural college of a State, and 
the cost of administration is all there is to it. 

Mr. HELVERING. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in 
these counties surrounding these experiment counties it is not 
intended that the Government pay for this serum. The depart- 
ment informs me they will protect the counties around these 
individual counties by furnishing the doctors to explain the 
situation to the farmers and protect them, but the farmer must 
pay for his own serum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. Hetvertnec] has expired. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by printing extracts from 
the few letters that I have indicated, and also print in full the 
letter of the president of the association of Marshall County, 
Kans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consert to extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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I do not think it is a permanent pre- 


The following are extracts from letters referred to: 
EXTRACTS ON THE SUBJECT OF HOG-CHOLERA ERADICATION. 


J. E. Benson, Vermillion, 148 hogs: The treatment received from 
the Government officers is just fine. 1 herd of hogs improved greatly 
since they were vaccinated. The place is piany cleared of hog cholera,” 

Irving Nauman, Frankfort, 50 hogs: In regard to the work done in 

this county, I must say that it has been very satisfactory, and I hope 
that it continues the same.” He further states that he thinks it 
better to give treatment before the hogs become ill, and after the herd 
is immune to afterward vaccinate all pigs when they weigh about 50 or 
60 pounds. 
C. D. Tompkins, Vermillion, 20 hogs: The Government doctors are 
doing good work. I believe they saved part of my hogs and think this 
work should be encouraged.” In his opinion there should be a bigger 
bounty on crows, as he believes they scatter the cholera more an 
anything else. 

S. W. Tilley, 8 106 head: “ We were very much pleased with 
the treatment we received from the Government men with our hogs. We 
had an outbreak of cholera and out of 106 head we saved 100 head.” 
He thinks that if the raisers could be insured good serum and per- 
mitted to do their own work they would be in fine shape hereafter, as 
the disease gets such a foothold at times before the doctors can get 


around. 

H. A. Floyd, Vliets, 30 hogs: “I should say in my case it was ver, 
satisfactory. I lost out of 30 head that were vaccinated, and all 
that died had the fever.” 

F. W. Heath, Vermillion, 14 hogs: “I think that if the vaccinating 
is done in time it is all right, but it ought to be as soon as the first 
hog shows signs of sickness. I had my hogs vaccinated and lost onl, 


one hog. I am very well satisfied with the work that was done for me.” 

L. W. Davis, Vermillion, 29 hogs: “I had the cholera last fall in 
my hogs, lost two, and then called in the Government men. They came 
in about 16 hours after I called them. Nearly all pigs had the fever, 
but we vaccinated them and I did not lose any more, so you see I ought 
to be well satisfied, and I am, and I believe this movement will be a 
great help to Marshall County.” 

E. F. Casebeer, Axtell, 14 hogs: “As to my opinion of vaccination, 
would say that when one knows that his ho ave been exposed to 
real, genuine cholera, and will vaccinate at the right time, with good 
serum, that he can save a large per cent of his hogs. But where hogs 
are sick and dying with diseases other than cholera I believe vaccina- 
tion to be a detriment. For that reason I do not think that whole- 
sale and promiscuous vaccination will ever be practical, and, further- 
more, one is always running a chance of gett worthless serum.” 

M. Cutshall, ankfort, 20 hogs: When the experts reached his 
place one-half of his hogs were sick. All were treated. He then says: 
“Some of those that were sick when they treated them got well and 
some of those that were apparently well died. In all, I lost nine head. 
Old sows did not get sick at all. I have reason to belleve that if hogs 
ae treated or vaccinated before they got sick that it is a good pre- 
ventive.” 

Harry Smith, Home City, 50 hogs: ‘‘ The Government ae treated 
50 head of hogs for me in November, 1914. Ten of these had cholera; 
some had a high fever, some not so high. Of these 50 head I never 
lost a single one that they treated. I can truthfully say that the Gov- 
ernment experts saved me $500. I have not had a sick hog on the 

lace since the treatment. am fully convinced that the Government 
as saved thousands of dollars in the last nine months in Marshall 
County for the farmers. Hereafter, if my hogs show any signs of 
cholera, they ket a dose of serum, if I can possibly get it.” 

Andrew Kjelberg, Vermillion, 49 hogs: “As to results on this farm, 

that we have two diferent pacs where we keep hogs. One 
of these herds took sick about the 20th of November last. The eradi- 
cation office was not notified before the 29th, when an examination 
was made and the hogs were found to be sick with the cholera. These 
hogs were then treated on the 30th of November, but, owing to the 
advanced stage of the disease only 7 head were treated. Out of these 
7, 5 of them recovered, and 1 out of the other 32 that were not given 
the treatment. The other herd, having been badly exposed, were also 
given the treatment the same day and not one was lost out of this herd 
of 50, which is, I think, a very good showing in favor of the work, as 
the hogs showed signs of being affected with the cholera.” 

Willis Hull, Bigelow, 36 hogs: “I recommend that if cholera has 
been on the farm the preceding year, or is in the neighborhood, it is a 
wise plan to treat the hogs. Hogs that have been treated you can 
put them in the lot with a bunch of sick hogs and they will not miss 
a feed. I tried that riment here at home. I do not think that it 
is advisable to treat a bunch of healthy hogs—that is, if the cholera 
is not close.“ 

S. R. Heisey. Frankfort, 16 hogs: “I felt, just as did the majority 
around here, that vaccinating for cholera should be done before the 
disease appears in the herd. But after having my herd successfully 
treated by the Government experts last October I am convinced that the 
work of the treatment of hog cholera is carried on in the best and most 

ractical manner, and if continued for some time longer will result 
E great good, not only to the farmers of Marshall County but also to 
the surrounding country.” 

J. D. Anderson, Beattie, 63 hogs: Much of good could be accom- 
plished if the Government doctors would treat all hogs that are directly 
exposed, instead of waiting until Len AS sick, as they are doing in this 
county.” lle then goes on to explain that he lives lower down on the 
creek from five farmers each of whom had had hog cholera on their 

laces. On account of the creek revin direct r N from these 
arms, and he was below all of them, he requested the doctors to 
treat his herd, and they refused on the ground that they could not 
give treatment until cholera invaded his herd. As a consequence, out 
of 77 hogs treated, I saved 43 He favors the double treatment, and 
further states that out of 32 head given this treatment by the Govern- 
ment experts he saved every one. 

W. H. Snodgrass, Frankfort, 38 hogs: “As to the treatment of the 
eradication of hog cholera, I believe it to be all thzt is claimed for it. 
I am satisfied that hogs treated by the Government experts here in 
Marshall County are immune. The experts are doing great work here. 
At first they met with some opposition, but now they have the coopera- 
tion of this community.” 

Levi Denny. Frankfort, 36 hogs: In my opinion, Marshall County 
has, by the help of the Government experts, made progress in the eradi- 
cation of hog cholera. In this county the oy did not work on un- 
affected herds, as they had more calls than they could attend to from 


would sa. 
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satisfactory, and the 
up for cleaning up in- 
do not now remember; 


affected herds. Their work for us was highly 
oor thing needed is a more efficient follow 
fected premises. As to the cent saved, 
they saved about 75 per cent of mine. There are herds infected here 
that the owners will not report, and they did not give any help or 
encouragement to the organization. How can we clean u e county 
eas the authority and the help to treat all infected herds in the 
county?” 

Mrs. Maggie Cobb, Vliets, 7 hogs: The Government experts have 
done good work in hog-cholera eradication. The work is a very valu- 
able proposition and will be of t benefit in the future as in the past.” 

G. H. Nelson, Vermillion, 35 hogs: 
cholera eradication is a good thing if p 
about 30 head yaccinated, and out of tha 
had h fever when vaccinated except.2. 
should done before hogs are too far gone. The rest of my hogs lived 
and thrived and were sent to market.” 

Henry Anderson, Axtell, 67 : “I had about 65 head of ho 
treated. Out of them were 12 head of old hogs. Twenty-three of the 
whole bunch died. Two of these were old aoe. I think 6 young and 
2 old had th fever at the time of treatment. ese 8 hogs all died. I 
have lived on the farm, right here in Kansas, for 40 years, having 
raised hogs every . Have had the hog cholera ‘three times. Twenty 
years ago I had the disease, two years in succession, and the last time 
was in 1914. My idea is this: That I would rather have m Boge vac- 
cinated when hog cholera is around and not have to wait till the dis- 
ease is in the bunch. These Government men would not work on a 
bunch of hogs unless they were off of feed. I think when the men are 
in a locality where hog cholera is they ought to stay there and work, 
sick or not sick. This is just a little of 3 in e 
Of course va tion is more or less new to us in Marshall County.” 

F. T. Howell, Frankfort, 26 hogs: “My hogs were in good health 
until I thrashed, and it is a question to me whether cholera was 
brought to me in thrashing or the hogs ate too much wheat and that 
started them to dying. One got sick in about three or four days after I 
thrashed. After the wheat was binded there was quite a lot spilled 
in scooping, and they ate all they wanted. I been k th 
on a green pasture and shorts and meal slop, 
been too strong for their stomachs. As 
I think it is a good thing if they can be treated 
normal tem ture, but a they are sick I think it is time and money 
wasted. All of my hogs that were treated that had a normal tempera- 
ture were all right and did fine. All those that were sick died.” 

J. W. Johnson, Vilets, 27 hogs: “I ‘ost 105 hogs in six weeks in 
1913 and 12 in 1914. Had 9 of the 12 treated by the Government men 
while sick, but they died. Had 15 well hogs treated, and they never 
took sick. Now, then, the most complaint all over the county is that 
they will not treat the hogs before they take sick. After they are sick 
they might as well throw the serum the river for all the good it 
will do. It kills them quicker, as I have not heard of one single hog 
get well after treated, but I have not heard of one hog die after treat- 
ment that was well when treated. They complain that they 
enon; serum. Is there no way to oe the serum plant at Ames 
or build one in Kansas? Any place, so that they can have all they need 
when needed. There is no question but that they are doin 
in Marshall County, but could do ten times as much good 
were not tied and thoy had all the serum they needed. And the edu- 
cational work is worth the money for those who will follow it; but 
there is where we all fall down, as I think sanitation is 99 per cent of 
13 of any disease. if you could see the condition of the 

lots and pens in Kansas to-day you would not blame us, as the mud 
is knee-deep all over Marshall County, with 6 inches of snow on top.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman for or against the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am against the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Pending that, Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire 
how much time we have consumed on this. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire time? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Iowa also desire 
time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the chairman 
that we let the time go on for a few minutes and see how we 
get along. This is a very important matter. I may want 5 
minutes and I may want 15 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s suggestion is a very good one. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have an amendment to offer, and I would 
like time in which to discuss it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Missouri opposed 
to the amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. Iam. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri first. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss just for a 
moment the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
and call his attention to the fact, which he possibly does not 
know, that we have left over from the appropriation which we 
made in 1914 $45,000. In that year we made an appropriation 
of $500,000, a continuing appropriation, and there is now in the 
Treasury $45,000 of that amount, and that added to the appro- 
priation which we propose here, of $360,000, will give the de- 
partment $405,000 to work on during the coming year. 

Mr. HELVERING. As a matter of fact, there is only $150,000 
of that which is for field work. 

Mr. RUBEY. One hundred and sixty thousand and $45,000, 
making $205,000 for field work. 

Mr. HELVERING. I was informed at the department that 
that would give no chance to protect those counties from the 
surrounding counties, 


have not 


Mr. RUBEY. The work will be carried on during the coming 
year in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. I have 
his communication here in regard to that, but I will not take 
the time to read it. He says county demonstration work will 
be carried on during the coming year in the same way ‘that it 
has been carried on for the past three years, but ‘not neces- 
sarily in the same counties. It may be put into other counties 
and into other States and into other parts of the same States, 
so as to give communities that have not had it heretofore an 
opportunity to see this demonstration, so that they can be 
shown what can be done toward the eradication and control of 
hog cholera. 

I believe it is unnecessary to increase the appropriation at 
this time. We have given what the department has asked. 
We have given even more than the department asked. We gave 
them $500,000 in 1914, and the department has left of that sum 
now $45,000, showing that it has been impossible for them to 
use that money in such a way as would justify them in the 
use of it. They want to use it and we want them to use it to 
the best advantage in order that they may accomplish the best 
results possible by the expenditure of the money. They are 
doing a splendid work, and we want to continue that work, 
but we do not want to give them money that they do not need 
and can not use to advantage. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I just wanted to ask what have been the results 
of the work thus far done? Has there been a very considerable 
decrease in hog cholera? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will give the gentleman the figures in the 15 
counties where the demonstrations have been carried on during 
the last three years, In 1913, with more than 1,000,000 hogs 
raised, 179,225 died, or 17 per cent. That was in 1913. In 1914, 
with 1,121,229 hogs raised, 59,862 died, or 5.8 per cent. In 1915 
there were raised in those 15 counties 1,278,741 hogs, an increase 
over both of the preceding years, and yet that year there died 
only 28,565, or 1.8 per cent. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is certainly a fine showing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. All debate on this amendment has been exhausted. 

HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcren] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, here we have a striking ex- 
ample of the fact that when once an appropriation is made it 
never can be stopped. Hog cholera was noted and the serum for 
its cure was discovered some 15 or 20 years ago. Millions of 
dollars have been expended by the Federal Government and by 
the States in the attempt to stamp it out. So far we have no 
additional information; nothing is suggested except this serum 
that has been experimented with and demonstrated for 15 long 
years, 

As stated by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusry], 
$500,000 was appropriated in 1914. I believe $235,000 was ap- 
propriated last year. The estimates of the department this 
year are $185,000. But, mind you, gentlemen, that estimate 
was made at the time we had foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country, and a number of employees of this division of the 
department were assigned to the foot-and-mouth disease work; 
but suddenly the foot-and-mouth disease disappeared. And here 
comes a supplementary estimate bringing the total up to 
$360,000. Not because of any new cases of hog cholera, but, 
by a strange coincidence, the supplementary estimate comes at 
the heels of the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

Are we to infer from that that these people, riding in auto- 
mobiles, drawing salaries ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 a year, 
and drawing, in addition, from $1.50 to $5 a day for subsistence, 
are to be taken care of rather than the hog cholera? Why, 
the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER] 
called attention to the average earnings of the farmer. Think 
of it! The farmer, with his family, with an average of 4.6 
persons, gets $142 in cash every year as the earnings of a 
family of 4.6 persons; in addition, $260 for food and fuel 
and house rent. These people receive each $30.87 cash for a 
year’s work, to provide themselves with groceries, clothing, and 
other necessaries to maintain life. Are they to be taxed with 
a portion of the $175,000 to give joy rides to certain very excel- 
lent people in the employ of the Government and at a time 
when, according to estimates submitted by the department, 
there is no need for the appropriation? 

Now, gentlemen, if the purpose is to assist the farmer, why 
not do the practical thing? Why not deal with the farmer in 
this instance as you did in the case of this blackleg vaccine? 
Why not manufacture it and distribute it free of cost, or, if 
not free of cost, at the cost of manufacture? 
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Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield to the gentleman, but I have not 
much time. 

Mr. RUBET. Is it not a fact that the gentleman from Iowa 
does not believe that this serum will have the effect of prevent- 
ing the hog cholera? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, we have been experimenting 
with this serum for 15 years, and probably more than that. 
Many people of this country belieye that if it is properly ap- 
plied it will in many instances—— 

Mr. RUBEY. I am asking for information. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And I am answering the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. If properly applied it will in many instances cure or pre- 
vent the cholera. Others believe that more hogs have been 
killed than have been cured. Others believe that the expense 
incurred, taking into consideration the stunting of the hogs and 
the expenses of treatment, is greater than the saving. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa may proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I started to say, Mr. Chairman, many 
splendid eulogies have been showered on the farmers, and we 
have those beautiful declarations in the party platforms respect- 
ing the farmer, and we have spellbinders declaring from the 
stump their great love and admiration for those excellent peo- 
ple. Now, then, if we are to assist them, rather than to pro- 
vide for automobiles and for these joy rides and these salaries 
for employees of the department, and $1.50 or $5 in addition as 
subsistence, and appropriate $360,000, let us do something prac- 
tical. Let us do something that will be of service and benefit. 
Let us manufacture this serum. Let us appropriate $150,000 
or $200,000 for the construction and equipment of a laboratory. 
When that money is once appropriated, when that plant is once 
constructed and equipped, the appropriation will cease, as the 
plant will be self-sustaining, and we shall have for once dis- 
posed of this large appropriation, one of very many. 

I propose to offer when the time comes an amendment that I 
offered here a number of times before, that a certain amount of 
money be set aside for the construction and equipment of this 
plant, and that the serum manufactured may be sold at cost. I 
believe by so doing we can accomplish something. If this serum 
has any value whatever, it must be a potent serum. Its efficacy 
depends upon its potency; and we find that at the present time 
the only complaint from the department is as to the nature of 
the serum that is being sold. We are appropriating -here 
$175,000 for the supervision of the private plants, and yet we 
find that the foot-and-mouth disease is being spread through the 
use of this serum. As I say, if the serum has any value what- 
ever, it depends upon its potency, and in my opinion the only 
Way you can guarantee a potent serum is by this Government 
manufacturing it under its own supervision, and let it then dis- 
tribute it; if not free of cost as is being done in other instances, 
then let it distribute it at cost. That is all I have to say at 
this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LEVER. Now, may I submit a request for unanimous 
consent that debate—— 

Mr. MANN. Several gentlemen want to be heard. I should 
like to remind the gentleman from South Carolina that we used 
two or more days on a cotton proposition here 

Mr. LEVER. That was on Wednesdays. 

Mr. MANN. I know, but Wednesday is just as good as any 
other dax. 

Mr. SLOAN. Holier than any other day. 

Mr. MANN. Now, when we have a cholera proposition 

Mr. LEVER. I will let the debate drift along for awhile. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moorr] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the speech of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcEen] was an inspiration. 
When that sort of speech is indulged in in this House, it is a 
happy augury for the future. The time will yet come, if it con- 
tinues, when we of the city and the country will understand 
each other better. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this question of “ pork” is extremely ap- 
propriate just now. [Laughter.] Some of the gentlemen from 
the seat of this new pork trouble have recently inveighed 
against rivers and harbors, but we now hear a voice in op- 
position to more “ pork” in the center of the country, where it 
seems to be used, not for the eradication of a disease, but for 


the employment of various agents, who, in the last analysis, 
“ride around in automobiles,’ and who after they have had 
probably 15 or 20 years of Federal service, will probably come 
to Congress petitioning for pensions on the ground that they 
ought not to be turned out of the service, to starve in their old 


age. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman fear that this hog 
cholera will attack the pork in the river and harbor bill? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, just listen to the laugh- 
ter. Are we laughing at the State of Michigan, which, having 
taken $50,000,000 of pork out of the river and harbor bill, now 
desires to see that no other State shall be considered? That 
is the situation. Having obtained its pork, Michigan does not 
desire to see any other State obtain any pork for itself. [Laugh- 
ter.] I am going to give the gentleman from Michigan a real 
definition of pork. It is an original definition. I gave it to 
the River and Harbor Congress. Pork, if the gentleman will 
permit me, is not that which you get for your own river or for 
your own particular hog cholera, but it is what the other fellow 
gets for his. [Laughter.] The longer you think about it the 
more you will find that that is about the essence of the agita- 
tion on the subject of “ pork.” 

The gentleman who spoke a few moments ago [Mr. HAUGEN] 
comes from the State of Iowa, which I understand has been or 
is the seat of the hog-cholera trouble. Kansas, Nebraska, and 
some other States around about that section of the country are 
also involved. Their hogs are inclined to cholera, and they need 
serum and things, in order that the farmers may send to the 
great cities a pure food product which we in turn consume, 
without danger of infection. I glory in the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] is strong enough and bold 
enough, in the face of an irresistible country constituency, to 
say that we ought to stop spending money for pork, if in the 
last analysis a hog-cholera appropriation means the employment 
of high-salaried scientists to “ride around in automobiles” to 
tell the farmer what he ought to do. 

There is one proviso in this paragraph that I do not quite 
understand. As I read it, it confirms the statement made by 
my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. Hatcen]. It is the 
last proviso— 

And provided further, That of said sum not less than 
be available for researches conce the cause, modes o 
methods of treatment and prevention of this disease. 

Leave it to the man who is already in on the “ pork barrel“ 
to devise a new method of expenditure, and you will find it in 
just such a proviso as that. The whole paragraph, which at 
one time, I think, carried $600,000 for meeting a hog-cholera 
emergency, and which has been reduced to $360,000, although 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HELVERING] would like to 
increase it to $410,000—this paragraph provides for investigating 
the disease of hog cholera; it provides for the control or eradi- 
cation, by such means as may be necessary, including demon- 
strations; that is, telling the farmer how to do it, riding up to 
the place of the man who works on the farm and telling him 
how to treat his hogs. The investigator provided for in this 
$35,000 proviso is all covered apparently in the paragraph. 
The last proviso is not necessary, but we must find a new method 
of spending $35,000. That keeps the thing going. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I would pit 
my judgment on matters relating to agriculture against the 
judgment of the Committee on Agriculture, but I do feel per- 
fectly safe in putting it up against the judgment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], because he and I are on 
a par in such matters. I want to say, however, that during the 
vacation last summer we were all at home a good many months, 
and I took occasion to visit several hog farms around in my 
county and in my State, and I found that this serum was of real 
value and real service to the farmers, and the difficulty of which 
they complained was that they had to pay extortionate prices 
for it; that they had to go to Oklahoma City—some 90 miles 
away—to get it, and they hoped some way might be devised 
so that they would not have to pay so much for it or go so far 
away to get it. I will say that I am not so very paternalistic 
in my views, and I do not believe that the Federal Government 
ought to run around serving the farmer on a silver platter with 
all the various panaceas for ills, because I believe that destroys 
the initiative of the farmers. I do not believe it does them 
much, if any, substantial good ; but if some way could be devised 
by the Agricultural Committee so that they could prevent extor- 
tion and could get this serum to the farmers more cheaply and 
more economically, that is the thing that would be of benefit to 
the farmer, 


35,000 shall 
spread, and 
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Another eomplaint was made, and I give it to the committee 
for what it is worth, because I have not given attention to it here 
in the House at all. That was that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was spending too much money on tick eradication and for 
the benefit of the big eattlemen, so called, who were more able 
to take care of themselves, and that not enough was being spent 
on the fellow who had a few pigs and a few hogs, who was 
usually destitute of any means to look after himself or provide 
himself with all such necessities, 

I do not make the complaint myself, nor do I vouch for it, 
but T confess I was impressed somewhat at the time by the facts 
presented. The hog industry is a very important one. There is 
no longer any doubt about the real effectiveness of this serum. 
Therefore I am glad to see it growing. I am glad to see the 
Government giving it attention. I have also wondered if the 
chairman of the committee or the committee itself could not in 
some way reach the Agricultural Department and put a little 
more steam behind the hog-cholera proposition. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. Iwil say that if the gentleman will recall, this 
item has been in the bill only about three years, and this com- 
mittee has put considerable steam into it to the extent of about 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not criticizing the committee; I have 
nothing but commendation for the committee. The men who 
raise hogs say that this serum is a preventive—it is a razor that 
will shave—and if they can get a brand of this serum at a 
reasonable rate, they can make money out of raising hogs. It 
is a matter of deep concern to the farmers. It is so important. I 
am so glad the committee is dealing with it. It is a matter of 
concern to the consumer too. Meat is so high in price that we 
ean scareely pay for it or afford to longer have it. I do not see 
how a man with a large family on a small wage can sit down in 
front of a piece of ham or a piece of beefsteak when they have 
to pay such exorbitant prices. While my good friend from 
Pennsylvania was delivering his somewhat paternalistic remarks 
about pork I thought I would rather say something in com- 
mendation for the committee in helping the farmer to produce 
more meat and therefore get it to the consumer more cheaply. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee, the question of hog cholera is one to Which I have 
given close attention as a farmer, and I take considerable pride 
in the connection that I have had with the growth and de- 
velopment of this legislation. I think perhaps the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] and myself deserve credit for bring- 
ing this question prominently before the House after the Agri- 
cultural ‘Committee had actually refused to give it attention or 
to report any appropriation for a campaign of education by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman state what year that was? 
. Mr. MOSS of Indiana. In 1912-18; the bill which carried 

the very first appropriation that was made for hog-cholera 
demonstration work by using serum as an agent of control. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hausen] knows that this ap- 
propriation was put in the Agricultural bill by an amendment 
which was offered from the floor of the House after the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] appeared before the Agri- 
cultural Committee asking for an appropriation for this pur- 
pose and ‘the committee had refused the request. I was at that 
time chairman of the Committee on Expenditures of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Sroan] was a member of that committee. Following the re- 
fusal of the Agricultural Committee to act I called Dr. Melvin 
and Dr. Dorset ‘before our committee, and with the assistance 
of the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. Stoan] developed this 
subject very fully. It was the information secured by the hear- 
ings before my committee that aroused the country to a full 
realization of the importance of this work and secured the ap- 
propriation by Congress, which was necessary to start the work 
along the ‘present lines of demonstration. 

In the beginning, Dr. Dorset, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, discovered a method of control of hog cholera by vacci- 
nating the hog with virus and with serum—the so-called double 
method of ‘treatment. The distinguished doctor patented this 
process and gave the people of the United States the free use of 
the process. It was found on investigation that the Government, 
though it had conducted many expensive investigations which 
led to the discovery of serum and its usefulness as an agent 
of control, had not attempted any demonstration work to 
popularize the method, and hence the farmers secured no prac- 
tical benefit from Dr. Dorset's great labors. 

The several State experiment stations took hold of the work 
and did what they could to introduce it. Our State—the splen- 


did State of Indiana, with its usual foresight and initiative— 
erected a station for the production of serum. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] is now offering an 
amendment to this bill that the United States shall manufac- 
ture serum and sell it at cost to the people of our Nation. Mr. 
Chairman, ‘Indiana is a pioneer State in this work. For many 
years we have maintained a splendid State station for the pro- 
duction of serum and have sold it to the farmers of our State 
at cost. But even with this splendid service on part of the 
State no general interest could be built up among the farmers 
of our State. 

I regret to say that among the farmers of our country, taking 
them as a large productive class, a great many are not as alert 
and well educated along lines of economical management as are 
business men. Before the new method could come into general 
use it was necessary to have some demonstration work by the 
General Government. It was this phase which was overlooked 
by the Agriculture Committee in their failure to appropriate to 
start this work. I do not wish to criticize the Committee on 
Agriculture. Under its present chairman and with its present 
membership it is one of the strongest committees of the House, 
and one which always is liberal in its appropriations for any 
purpose which can be proven to be worthy. It is my confidence 
in this committee which shall cause me to vote against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas to increase 
the amount carried in this item. s 

As a result of the investigation had by my committee, we 
secured an appropriation in 1913 of $75,000, available after 
July 1 of that year, to demonstrate the efficiency of Dr. Dor- 
set's method to control hog cholera. This work has been under 
way less than three years. What have been the results? I 
have the official figures from Hendricks County, in my district. 
The work in this area did not begin until September 11, 1914, 
and hence has been in actual operation less than two years. 
I will give the official report for this period and the comparative 
data for the three years immediately preceding. The result is 
impressive and most abundantly vindicates this work. 


Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
e ei 
an e, Ind. 7, 1916. 
Hon. Rain W. Moss, 2 e 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of the 4th instant received and con- 
tents noted. 
Will say that the first duty was to take a surve 


and an or iza- 
tion. This was done by sending cards to the spe 


500 ers in Hen- 
dricks County, and the results of this Information is tabulated on the 
Sheet herewith. It is evident ‘from the farmers’ reports that three 
years prior to our coming they had lost on an average of 18 per cent 
of all the hogs raised, and that after opening this station for active 
ee on September 11, 1914, and treating hogs for the balance of 
ear, the death rate dropped to 6 per cent of all the hogs raised 
in 1914, and with the whole year's work in 1915 it dropped to 8 per 
cent, including hogs where local veterinarians treated. You will 
notice a large increase in the number of h raised, 21,250, in 1915 
over any 3 ar. This is due to this fact: We asked a great 
number of farmers they had more hogs this year, 1915, than they 
had last year, 1914, and every one answered in the affirmative. We 
asked them to give us their reason for raising more hogs, and they 
replied by saying, We had less cholera and a small death rate where 
ya treated in our neighborhood last fall after you came than we 
had for a number of years, and we understand that you are to be 
here another year, 1915, so I saved an extra gilt or two for brood 
sows.” ‘This the way that we account for the increase in hogs in 
1915, 21,250, over any preceding year. It is . . i safe to judge the 
future by the past. ey had lost an average of 18 per cent of all 
the hogs ral for three years prior to our coming. ‘hey no doubt 
would have lost 18 per cent of all the nop raised in 1915, which would 
have been 19,297, but they did lose 3,216. We made a saving, then 
of 16,081. Add to this the increase which was 21,250, mening a total 
of 37,331, at $10 per head, we have $373,310 saved in sick herds. 
Knowing the amount of serum used, the number of hogs treated, 
and our fixed scale per pound whereby we administer serum, the aver- 
age market vaiue the hogs when treated exceeded $10, and this did 
not include a great many valuable brood animals. We must figure 
that the unit base of the United States is the individual; and that the 
investment that the Federal Government has given to this unit basis, 
or the farmer, shows a saving or an earning upon every dollar invested 
by the Federal Government $28 in pork to the farmer. You no doubt 
know that we treat In nothing but herds affected with hog cholera. As 
above stated, there are 2,500 farmers in this county, and 247 got the 
entire investment from the Federal Government except the knowledge 
disseminated to them through our campaign We have 
held in this county since our coming 89 educational meetings, . 
ticon and chart lectures, and had present 9,020. Of all the herds 
treated in 1915, 70 per cent of the farmers said that they had not 
attended any of our educational meetings. We feel that from this 
campaign of education that we carried on in 1914 and 1915, that a 
t number of the men kept their hogs from having cholera 
y following our advice. It is easy enough to estimate the good in 
dollars and cents in the herds where we have treated, but that is but 
a small per cent of the great amount of good done here. The modes 
of carrying cholera are well understood by the farmers in general in 
* county, and the results of this educational campaign will last 
‘or years. 
Trusting ‘that the above data will be satisfactory to you, and that 
you will be able to use same to your advantage, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 


of education. 


G. N. Wick WIRE, 
Inspector in Charge, 


. 


1916. 


Heog-choler@ control in sone OOY; Ind., from Sept. II, 1914, to 
ec. Si, 


1915. 


But these gains are in reality but a small part of the entire 


yalue-of this demonstration work, We have educated. the 
public and have popularized. this method of control and brought 
it into general use. This has resulted in private capital and 
private enterprise going in the business of manufacturing 
and selling serum to the farmers: of every) section of our 
country. The Government is confining its demonstration, it is 
true, to small areas; but private initiative is carrying the same 
methods into all our territory, so that everybody both pro- 
ducers and consumers—are benefiting alike from this demon- 
stration work. 

These figures compare closely with those submitted by Mr. 
Hetvenrtne, of Kansas, and thus confirms their entire aceuraex. 
The loss from cholera in this area fell from an average of 17 
per cent of the entire number of hogs: grown to 3 per cent 
within less than two years. At the same time the number. of 
hogs grown increased from 83.955 in 1914 to 107,205 in 1915. 
The same results are true if all the areas under control by the 
Government be combined. The general results are that wherever 
these demonstrations: have taken place the loss by hog. cholera 
has fallen off on an average from 17. per cent down to 2 or 3 
per cent, and at the same time the number of hegs in that same 
area has increased 25 or 30 per cent. Thus we have to-day 
perhaps 100 private plants in the United States producing. hog 
serum. We have educated the publie and the practitioners: of 
veterinary science: until there is searcely a farmer in the 
United States who is not well acquainted, with this method of 
control. E 

Now, for every farmer to whom the Agricultural Depart- 
ment gives free serum in this demonstration work there are 
ten thousand who pay for it out of their own pockets; and for 
every hog that is proteeted by tlus work of the Government of 
the United States there are manx thousands protected by farm- 
ers at their own expenses No man enn stand on the floor of 
the House and point to a dollar in any appropriation bill which 
yields so great a return:to the people of the United States. All 
I wish to ask of the Congress of the United States: is to continue 
this necessary work long enough to demonstrate two things: 
First, that.pure and potent serum, proper sanitation, and skilled 
supervision make it possible to grow hogs. profitably: and to 
esenpe the ravages of hog cholera. When that result is finally 
determined I shall consent to striking this appropriation from 
this bill; but we can not do mit in three years.. It has been 
stated truly by Judge Boon, of Missouri, that some years 
hog cholern is worse than others. I had one expert tell me that 
it comes in cycles of seven-years; that in any locality you would 
find hog cholera a great deal worse than it had been in other 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr: MOSS: of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. This experiment has been running 
three years, and it has had the effect to stimulate the private 
manufacture of serum until we now have approximately 100 
plants. It has stimulated and encouraged the use of serum 
until farmers are buying liberally from: private sources and are 
hiring veterinary surgeons to give this treatment to their herds; 
In every area that is protected the production of hogs Nas been 
largely increased and the loss largely decreased. 

Now, as to the proposition advanced‘ by my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Havany] that the Government: manufacture serum, 
I want to call his attention to the fact that in Indiana, where 
we have been producing serum by our own State, we have been 
unable to meet the demand, and the great majority of our 
farmers are forced to purchase from private manufacturers. 
If the State can not supply the demand, I do not believe the 
Nation will be more successful. In the end, if this method is 
to be generally introduced, we must encourage private capital 
to enter the field and to produce this remedy: 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has taken credit for this legis- 
lation, but I wish to call his attention to the fact that an item 
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was: carried: in the bill: for 15 years—carried in a lump-sum 
appropriation—and I think it carried $600,000, and every dollar 
available for hog cholera Now, I wish to: ask the gentleman 
is it not a fact that the appropriation made for the joy riders 
was stricken from the bill a year ago largely at the suggestion 
of the gentleman: from Indiana? 

Mr: MOSS of Indiana. I did not quite catch the gentleman's 


question. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not a fact that the appropriation made 
for the joy riders to lecture to empty seats was stricken out 
of the bill a year ago at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. MOSS: of Indiana. I am glad to say that the gentle- 
man from Indiana,“ so far as he has had any influence over the 
appropriation of publie money has never favored the expendi- 
ture of a dollar that the publie did not get 100 cents in return. 
[Applause.] On such questions I am glad to say that I gen- 
erally find myself, either in committee or in the House, stand- 
ing by the side of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question of private manufacture and sale of virus and 
serum brings the question of control or supervision so as to 
guarantee not only the potency, but also the purity, of these 
fluids. Our unfortunate experience with virus which: contained 
the germs of the foot-and-mouth disease brings: that question 
up at the present time. Can farmers be assured that they will 
be. sold serum from private plants in this country which will 
be pure and potent? If the gentleman from Iowa had set him- 
sent to this task, which is one worthy of his concededly great 
ability, I: would have been glad to assist him in any possible 
manner. If that can be guaranteed by the Department of 
Agriculture, then we have no. need whatsoever for any great 
central plant in the United States: 

How did it happen that we got contaminated virus? It came 
like a thief in the night. There was no one who suspected the 
presence of the foot-and-mouth disease in the United States at 
that time. This disease attacks:hogs.. Virus is taken from a 
hog that is sick from cholera, It happened that certain hogs 
were attacked by foot-and-mouth: disease and cholera at the 
same time. As no one had reason to suspect foot-and-mouth 
disease the error was easily made and virus was taken from 
hogs. sick with cholera and whieh had also at the same time 
the foot-and-mouth disease, and in that way virus was obtained 
which was infected with the germs of foot-and-mouth disease. 
That could not have happened if the Department of Agricul- 
ture had known of the presence of the foot-and-mouth disease 
in the United States. I am glad to be able to say that by a 
very careful study lasting less than a year the Department of 
Agriculture has au infallible method of testing the serum and 
ean at once tell whether it is pure or impure. If that be true, 
und U believe it is, then the Department of Agriculture has 
absolutely swept aside all ren}: difficulty of private manufac- 
ture of virus and serum, and all we have to do is to give them 
the power of general regulation and supervision over the 
manufacture and sale of serum. We have no need to appro- 
priate huge sums to erect: Government plants, as is proposed 
by the gentleman from Iowa. If the committee is supported 
in its wise and patriotic recommendations, we will speedily 
settle this most difficult: question, and I shall look for this 
appropriation to pass from the Agricultural appropriation bill 
within less than five years from the present date. I should 
say that an experiment running 8 or 10 years would be suffi- 
cient to settle the whole question and that it is not a matter 
which is going to hang on during the lifetime of any living 
man; but adopt the proposal of the gentleman from Iowa and 
you will enter upon a new field of governmental activity, which 
will constantly grow and which cam never end. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall close by asking permission to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Rxconn by placing therein the 
figures given to me from the hog-cholera station in Hendricks 
County, Ind., for I would like to show that splendid progress 
whieh this: work. has made in my State, whieh only confirms 
what my friend from Kansas has said, and is another one of 
the many evidences that this money has been well spent. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr, SLOAN: Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] now having acquired for his district all of 
the hog products distributed under the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill would like to prevent any distribution elsewhere. 
Having grabbed the biggest ham he proposes to deny the 
farmers of the Middle West even a sparerib. [Laughter.] 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania, of course, is a remarkable 
man. He has just flushed or rinsed out the creek known as the 
Delaware that runs in front of his door with an appropriation 
of something over $2,700,000 from the National ‘Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. SLOAN. Not just now. I have too good a subject to 
dispose of, and I want to finish it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to furnish transpor- 
tation to get the farmers’ products to the markets. I am for the 
farmer. 

Mr. SLOAN. And he now announces through his organ, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the fact that, having obtained this mu- 
nificent appropriation, Philadelphia is now ready to receive a 
new post-office building. After this Government has invested 
$6,115,143.49 from time to time in a public building and site in 
that city they would like to have a new post-office building. 
They are now ready to receive one, we are told. Yet the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] rises in holy horror at the 
thought of the farmers having this pittance allowed to them. 
Note the modest statement from the Inquirer: 


TIME FOR A NEW POST-OFFICE BUILDING, 

The time has arrived when Philadelphia should have a new post- 
office building, and Postmaster Thornton urges the business men of 
the city to send a delegation to Washington to present the claims of 
the city to the proper congressional committee. 

Calling attention to the history of the legislation, I fear the 
ranking member on the Committee on Agriculture on the mi- 
nority side has not his dates on straight. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman 
intimate that all of the hogs are not on the Iowa farms? 

Mr. SLOAN. As a matter of pride, I am not prepared to admit 
that all of the hogs are in Iowa. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I mean in the West. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, we have some very promising shotes in 
other parts of the United States. [Laughter.] They may develop 
some wonderful hams and shoulders. I say this on account of 
the way they tuke the generous donations in the river and harbor 
appropriation bill to wash out the little streams in the lower 
Atlantic and Gulf States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Dorset discovered about 10 years ago—in 
1906, I think—the serum, which was then the first effective rem- 
edy or preventive this country found with which to combat the 
greatest constant economic loss agriculture has had in America 
for the last 50 years. Yet for six or seven full years, if I have the 
dates correctly—from 1906 to 1913—not a single dollar was spe- 
cially appropriated by this Government to put in operation and 
press upon the attention of the people this serum, that we now 
know to be effective. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
priation was made? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know. I was not in Congress until 1911; 
but this I do know: Coming in as a new Member and a minority 
Member, and having some time on my hands and having regard 
for the great economic loss that was going on in the States in 
my section of the country, the great Northwest, I put in a great 
deal of time studying this particular problem. After I had 
studied it and gathered together all of the facts that I could 
from all sources, both as to loss and the history of the disease, 
and the question of whether this remedy would be effective, I 
went before the Committee on Agriculture, which at that time 
had a different chairman from the one who now presides over 
its deliberations. He was one of the most lovable characters I 
ever met, one of the best men we ever had in the House, but, 
unfortunately, he had a rigid prejudice against this proposition. 
When I went before that committee and asked for an appropria- 
tion for this purpose it was denied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. When the proposition was wholly denied I 
asked leave to bring Dr. Melvin and Dr. Dorset before the com- 
mittee to give testimony as to these investigations which had 
been made and the facts I had to present. I was refused that 
Privilege. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss], who early 
took a deep and active interest in this matter, was at that 
time chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the Agri- 
cultural Department, and of which I was a member. We in- 
duced that committee to take up the subject and took the testi- 
mony of Dr. Melvin and Dr. Dorset. Having obtained that 
evidence and it having been printed and having gone to the 
country, we took it before the Committee on Agriculture and 
were again met by a rebuff from the then chairman. But I 
want to say as a matter of justice, looking at this enterprise, 
which the Government has entered upon and which is well on 
the way to success, that credit to a large extent should be 
given to the present chairman of that committee, the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman tell us why no appro- 


from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], who at that time was the 
ranking majority member on that committee. He rose in his 
place and insisted that that committee should make an appro- 
priation for the purpose of fighting hog cholera. [Applause.] 

Further credit is due to a number of Members then on the 
committee and who are still members of that great standing 
committee and who are doing a great work in behalf of agri- 
culture for the whole country. And, to be more explicit, plead- 
ing economy, he suggested $30,000. We thought that was not 
enough. My bill called for $100,000. Finally the committee 
announced if there would not be a fight on the floor of the 
House the committee would grant $45,000. It went through in 
that form in the House. A member of the committee, a Mem- 
ber from my own State, was directed to present the amendment 
in the House. The amendment was presented formally, it be- 
came a part of the Agricultural bill, passed, and went to the 
Senate. The Senate raised it to $100,000. In conference it 
was reduced to $75,000, and $75,000 was the first money that 
was ever appropriated for that specific purpose to combat the 
hog cholera. . 

Mr, RUBEY. If the gentleman will permit, I will state that 
the date of the approval of the bill was March 4, 1913. 

Mr. SLOAN. Whatever the date may be; probably that is 
the date. I accept the gentleman's statement if he has looked 
it up. Now, the proposition was to go into the great swine- 
producing States and establish areas where they would have 
an opportunity to demonstrate the efficacy of this serum when 
properly administered ; and further not only to demonstrate but 
to develop the methods of combating—because it is not alone 
a matter of applying the serum, but it is a matter of proper 
quarantine against its spread. That is one of the most diffi- 
cult features. And so in four States there were stations estab- 
lished. In my own State they did not get under way the first 
year—1913—but they selected an area composed of one small 
county and half of a large county, and in those two counties, 
now, for two or three years they have established areas, and 
the results are beyond expectations. 

True, it looks as if the Government was clearing up hog 
cholera oyer these particular areas. But if that were the 
only purpose it would not be fair, because every county in the 
United States would be entitled to the same privilege as the 
counties selected. But that is not the real value. The real 
value is this: The Government, in whom people have confidence, 
places a man in charge who is given control of an area, and 
and he works out the various problems. There are a great 
many, not alone the administering of the serum, but working 
out problems showing what the effect of the administering the 
serum had upon the young, whether it will injure them, and 
what effect, if any, will it have upon the second generation. 
All of those things had to be worked out, and they are being 
worked out very satisfactorily in our State. The next year we 
made a more generous appropriation, providing for demon- 
strations in 16 States. The figures presented by Mr. Hetverina, 
of Kansas, show the result. But those figures do not show the 
large result. The large result lies in the fact that demonstra- 
tions in a central point are being made, and, the United States 
leading the campaign, it drives into activity the State authori- 
ties. Every veterinarian throughout the State becomes inter- 
ested because there are inquiries about it and demands for his 
action. He learns these methods, He keeps in close touch with 
the activities of these various areas, Every veterinarian in all 
those States is interested in doing this work most effectively. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman states this ex- 
periment station was inaugurated, one or more, in the State of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN, In one area. 
one of experiment, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. To what extent does the State 
of Nebraska appropriate for the help of this work of educating 
the people in the matter of serum and its application and the 
stop of the spread of the hog cholera? Has the State made any 
appropriation? 

Mr. SLOAN, It has. I think a year ago I submitted a state- 
ment of the contributions of the various States. But I will say 
the State of Nebraska has appropriated and expended three or 
four times as much as the Government has expended in Ne- 
braska. It has become cooperative and is very successful. For 
instance, Nebraska the year past reduced its loss, which has 
been for 10 years an average of nearly 8 per cent, to 5 per cent, 
which is a very large factor when we come to consider the very 
large annual loss. 


A demonstration area, rather than 


In one or two counties. N 


1916. 
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Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN, I will. 

Mr. BOOHER. That reduction of the percentage of loss in 
the gentleman’s State, was it caused from the fact the gentleman 
has in one of his counties this demonstration work or because 
the disease was not so bad in the State that year? 

Mr. SLOAN. First the county or the two counties within the 
area almost entirely knocked out hog cholera, so far as that fac- 
tor would tend to reduce it. A large part, however, was the 
general activity that was inspired by this working area through- 
out the State. We have a number of county agents, and those 
county agents beeame very active in working it out and follow- 
ing out and explaining to up-to-date farmers and others inter- 
ested the proper methods to be pursued. I know what is in the 
mind of the gentleman from Missouri. I want to state this: 
One county adjoining Gage, which is in the area, has perhaps 
the largest loss this last year that it has had in a great many 
years because it refused to follow the suggestion and lead of 
the Government and State authorities working in the Gage 
County area. 

So I am satisfied of this, that Nebraska, had it not been 
for this plant and these activities that were started, would 
have had instead of a decrease an increase to report to the 
country. 

Mr. BOOHER. I dislike to take the gentleman’s time, but 
I would like to ask him another question. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be better to use all this money in laboratory 
work and inspection of serum plants and serum and virus 
throughout the country, so that the people may have better 
serum and better virus? Would not that be better than this 
demonstration, work? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not think so. You are working to save 
the farmer, but you are also working for the larger result of 
making uniform the production of pork, so that the consumer 
will ultimately get the benefit of it. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman what are 
these experiment stations? What is the purpose of them and 
what is the procedure? 

Mr. SLOAN. The Bureau of Animal Industry, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, makes, through the advice and cooperation 
with the governor or other authorities of the State, the selec- 
tion of an area. That is usually a county, and that county is 
taken as a laboratory for demonstration of the means and 
methods of clearing the area of hog cholera. So, having worked 
along the lines that are approved, and being able to present 
results that are satisfactory, they can say, and say with au- 
thority, to the other counties and communities throughout the 
State: “ This is the course that we followed in the application 
of the serum; this is the course we followed in preventing it 
from being carried from one place to another; this is the course 
we followed with reference to old hogs and young hogs and 
hogs under various conditions, and these are the results.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Nebraska may have 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. The results have been really marvelous. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman refers to them as experiment 
stations. 

Mr. SLOAN. If I used the word “experiment,” I did not 
intend it. It is“ demonstration.” 

Mr. . The gentleman used the word “ experiment” 
number of times. 

Mr. LEVER. I think he used it in reference to the matter 
of serum at stations. 

Mr. MANN. It is not experiment. 

Mr. LEVER. It is demonstration. 

Mr. SLOAN. So far as the serum is. concerned that is past, 
but so far as the effects are concerned it is a matter of some 
experiment. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if 
it is not quite as important to educate the farmer as to how 
to treat the disease and keep the animal from getting it as to 
treat the animal after he has the chelera? 

Mr. SLOAN. It certainly is. I have stated the result. It 
is the result that the American people are after. You have 
your high-priced meat, beef and mutton, but the real poor 
man’s meat is pork. It furnishes him the meat in bulk. It 
furnishes gravy, a substitute for butter, and it furnishes on 
the poor man’s table more of the means of subsistence than any 
other class of meat or food. 

Mr. HELVERING. Is it not a fact that from all over the 
State of Nebraska—I know it is in Kansas—come requests 


through these demonstrators in the country for information as 
to how they shall proceed in the work they are doing? 

Mr. SLOAN. That is true, because I have kept in ions, 
touch with this demonstration area all the time sinee it was 
inaugurated, and I know that is the case. I know this, that, 
outside of the demonstration, these: men who are at work are 
daily advising with veterinarians and the farm agents and the 
farmers themselves, so that the veterinarians and farmers and 
farm agents are becoming efficient in the matter of combating 
hog cholera, so that results are coming and better results will 
continue to come if this Congress will give the means and the 
opportunity to continue in the work. x 

Mr. HASTINGS. Wil the gentleman tell us how many of 
these demonstration stations there are in the United States? 

r Mr. SLOAN. I understand that there are 16, in 16 different 
tates. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Does the gentleman think the amount 
provided in the bill is sufficient for the coming year? 

Mr. SLOAN. If it were left to me I would increase the 
amount. But still it is a rather generous sum, and, all things 
considered, the hog raisers of this country will have to be 
reasonable in demands on the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. May I call the gentleman's attention to this 
fact, that the appropriation carried in this bill is $175,000 
more than was estimated for by the department and $105,000 
more than is being used by the department? I think the com- 
mittee has been very liberal. 

Mr. GARNER. And in that connection I would like to ask, 
if it carries more than the department thinks can: be used is 
it not likely to be wasted? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. In that connection, it ought to be 
said that the department is not entirely friendly te continuing 
the experiments in areas which have been seleeted. I think 
the gentleman from Nebraska will bear me out in this statement. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether this 
appropriation, if it goes into this bill, is not to be used for 
demonstration work but is for the purpose of providing a test 
laboratory for serum? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not understand that this item that I have 
been talking about is for that purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not a dollar is intended for a laboratory. 

Mr. MANN, It is available for that purpose, and that is what 
the Secretary asks it for, and I have no doubt that is what it 
will be used for. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. How can you spend $175,000 to carry out the act ` 
with reference to serums except to establish a station that the 
Secretary estimates will cost $150,000 a year for maintenance? 
How else can you spend the money? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Here is what the bill says 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I understand what the bill says. 
what is intended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I make the same request, Mr. Chnir- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. i> 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I want to oufif-we can not 
reach an agreement as to closing up the the gentle- 
man from Iowa want 5 or 10 minutes? * 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to discuss my own amendment, 
but I do not want time on this amendment. I want five minutes 
on my own amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
all debate on the paragraph and the pending amendment be 
closed in 40 minutes. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Runkx] says to me he may need 10 minutes. I will modify my 
request, Mr. Chairman, by making it 50 minutes. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that we may then proceed. I do not want to unduly 
rush this debate, but we want to make progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and the 
pending amendment close in 50 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. OLINE rose. 


That is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CLINE. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I shall take 
the entire five minutes. However, in the language so often used 
by my distinguished friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[ Mr. Moone] “ in the last analysis,“ certain facts are well estab- 
lished. If I remember the hearings on this bill, Dr. Dorset and 
Dr. Melvin both testified that good serum, such as the Govern- 
ment puts out, would last as a good serum for a year. The tes- 
timony also discloses the fact that the vicious serum that was 
sold throughout the country was manufactured by private con- 
cerns. 

Now, if that be true, it seems to me that the Government 
ought in some way to take charge of the manufacture and have 
supervision over the manufacture and distribution of serum. 
Hog products and beef products, Mr. Chairman, constitute one 
of the largest, if not the largest, export item of this country, 
amounting to $150,000,000 annually. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Certainly. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say for the information of the gentle- 
man that a bill has been prepared and reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture providing that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall have complete authority to investigate and regulate 
every factory of serum where the product goes into interstate 
commerce in the United States. 

Mr. CLINE. Well, that bill ought to pass, in my opinion. 
Mr. Chairman, if that is done, it will, of course, take out of 
the market improper serum. 

Another question, raised by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAUGEN ]—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
at that peint for a moment? 

Mr. CLINE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I represent one of the very largest ngri- 
cultural districts, I think, in the United States, where the 
hog and cattle industries are the leading agricultural indus- 
tries, and our farmers are afraid to use the serum to-day, be- 
cause they fear it will give the animais disease rather than 
prevent it. 

Mr. CLINE. That will be overcome if the Government under- 
takes the manufacture of serum and puts its O. K. on the 
serum that is put out on the market by private manufacturers. 

Now, in reference to what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen] has said regarding the expense of administering this 
serum, I want to call attention to the fact that in my sec- 
tion of the country the farmers are absolutely posted on this 
question. Every veterinarian in that country knows how to 
administer that serum, and has taken short courses, for in- 
stance, in Perdue University, in my State, to become acquainted 
with the best methods of administering this preventive. 

It is also disclosed by the hearings that the serum manu- 
factured by the Government is not only a cure but a preventive 
of the disease. If that is true, it is one of the strongest argu- 
ments why the manufacture and distribution of the serum 
should be placed in the hands of the Government, so that if a 
farmer could purchase a quantity sufficient to last him a year 
at cost price he would be amply provided with protection 
against the hog cholera. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAvuaGHtin] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say, with ref- 
erence to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hervexine] increasing by a considerable amount this 
item of appropriation, that the committee gave a great deal 
of time to this matter, with no disposition whatever to limit 
the amount except as it could be properly used by the depart- 
ment, and we believe the amount we have recommended, 
$360,000, is all the department needs, and all it can use 
profitably. 

As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rurey] said, there is 
about $45,000 now in the Treasury as a part of an old appro- 
priation available for use in addition to the $360,000 appro- 
priated here, if that amount be appropriated. : 

Now, as to the work that has been carried on, about 15 
counties in the United States were selected, and special work 
was done within those counties. They have been demonstra- 
tion areas. The work has been intensified there. The experts 


of the Bureau of Animal Industry have worked in each county, 
in cooperation with the officials of the State, carrying on the 
work, and a part of that work was to give the best kind of 
instruction to the officials of the State, so that when the De- 


partment of Agriculture has done what it ought to do, when 
money from the Federal Treasury has been appropriated to a 
reasonable amount and the proper officials in the States have 
been given instruction in this way, they may be able themselves 
later on to go through the State and do the work for the State 
just as well as the work could be done in cooperation with 
the officials of the department. 

In many of the counties of the State there are eounty agents, 
and the money for their employment is provided under the 
Lever law, which is a graduated law, the amount available for 
the work being larger as years go by until the law matures. 
Under those appropriations, in a very few years county agents 
will be employed throughout the country and there will be 
farm agents in almost every county. Almost every county in 
each State will be supplied; and it seems to me that after the 
officials of the Bureau of Animal Industry have gone into a 
State and carried on for a year this intensive work in one 
county, and after the officials of the State, working in coopera- 
tion with them, have had an opportunity to learn all the secrets 
of the business, and just how to carry it on, they ought to be 
able, in cooperation with and with the assistance of the county 
agents, to do this work without the further assistance of the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture. 

The sum of $175,000 is recommended in this clause of the 
bill for additional and better inspection of factories in which 
serum is made, a very important and necessary work; and I 
believe if the work is properly carried on, the danger of the 
manufacture and use of impotent or impure serum will largely 
be removed, and when the education is extended the county 
agent can use the serum safely, and later the farmers them- 
selves can use the serum safely. The amount provided by the 
bill is, in my judgment, large enough; the amendment ought 
to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I am as much in fayor of this 
appropriation as any man on this floor. I think I was among 
the first to introduce a bill asking the Committee on Agriculture 
to make an appropriation of $250,000 for this work. I am not 
in favor of the division of the funds, as has been set out in this 
bill. I think it is time to stop this demonstration work and to 
use the money for the purpose of the most thorough inspection 
of every serum plant in the United States where the serum goes 
into interstate commerce, and where it is only to be used in the 
State the State ought to provide for such an examination of the 
serum plant and such an examination of the manufactured prod- 
uct that when the man who wants to use it goes and buys it he 
will know he is getting a pure material. That will be of far 
more benefit to the people at large than the taking of one county 
in a State and demonstrating there year after year how to use 
this serum. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Most of the States have laws requiring their 
veterinary service to inspect these serums and to prohibit from 
sale any that are not up to the standard. We have such a law 
in Indiana. 

Mr. BOOHER. Nearly every hog-raising State has a manu- 
facturing plant at the State agricultural college. They have it 
in Towa and we have it in Missouri, and I am informed that they 
have it in Ohio. Now, they examine their serum, and it is sup- 
posed to be perfect; but, in addition to the examination made 
by the State authorities, I would have a thorough examination 
made by competent men representing the Government when 
that serum is to go into commerce for the country. 

Hog cholera does not come every year. I have had more or 
less acquaintance with it for 46 years. Sometimes in a large 
community every hog in one neighborhood will die and other 
surrounding farms will not lose a single hog during that epi- 
demic. During another year it attacks another community, and 
so it goes, but scarcely ever two years in the same community 
in succession. It is a good deal like smallpox. If the vaccine 
is good, you will not have smaHpox. If your serum is good, 
you will not have hog cholera. 

The idea is that this money ought to be spent for the express 
purpose of getting pure serum. There are four serum manufac- 
turing plants in my district, and all four of them are under the 
jurisdiction of the national inspection service; and I want to 
say to you that they are inspected, and the Government had a 
hard time with one or two of those fellows to get them to do 
right, but they finally saw they had to do it or go out of business. 
That is what you want everywhere in the country. 

There are so many farmers here who know all about this that 
I feel at some loss to talk about it, but I do not believe that 
three-fourths of the gentlemen who have spoken, with all their 
investigation of this subject, know how to administer this serum 
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or which end of the hog it is administered to. They do not know 
the difference between virus and serum. 

Mr. OVERMYER. But you do think that when they are talk- 
ing about pork, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
did yesterday, it is about time that the swine are getting some 
of the pork. 

Mr. BOOHER. I am in favor of the pork that is made out 
of the carcass of a hog, and I am not in favor of the yellow 
journals of this country or the men who talk about pork in a 
river and harbor bill. 

Now, gentlemen, the hog product of this country is not de- 
creasing. Notwithstanding we have hog cholera nearly every 
fall in different sections of this country, the hog product is not 
decreasing. In my district is the fourth largest packing indus- 
try and live-stock industry in this country. I picked up my 
home paper this morning and glanced over that item, and in 
the city of St. Joseph, at the stockyards there, since the Ist day 
of January, 1916, they have slaughtered 663,278 hogs. Just a 
year ago in the same time they had slaughtered 537,018 hogs, 
showing an increase for the corresponding period in 1916 of 
126,260 hogs. And what is true at St. Joseph is true of Omaha, 
is true of Kansas City, and is true of Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word with ref- 
erence to this appropriation, and what I say is largely founded 
upon personal experience. The lack of knowledge and the 
ignorance that obtain throughout this country with reference 
to the remedy provided by this serum and virus occasions a 
grent deal of objection to its use. For the purpose of explain- 
ing that, I want to state to the committee something of the 
manner of its use. Demonstrations have shown conclusively 
that the best time for the administration of the remedy is when 
the pig weighs about 60 pounds, 

There are two separate elements that go into the remedy. 
One is called the virus, the other the serum. One of these 
inoculates the pig with hog cholera. The other is in the nature 
of a preventive, which in some measure overcomes the effects 
of the virus that creates the disease in the pig. The two reme- 
dies nre introduced simultaneously by hypodermic injection. 
The result is that the animal gets a mild case of hog cholera, 
but by reason of the serum, which counteracts the virus, it is not 
fatal nor really serious. After its recovery, which takes a 
week or 10 days, that pig is for life immune from hog cholera. 

The trouble in the first,instance was that neither the veteri- 
narlans nor the farmers knew the proper proportion of the two 
remedies to give, and in many cases they gave more of the 
virus than the serum would overcome, and the hog died of 
cholerna, In other instances they did not give a sufficient quan- 
tity of virus as against the serum to inoculate the hog with 
cholera, and as a result it was not immune. Because of the 
failure occasioned in this way hogs continued to contract hog 
cholera after the remedy had been administered, and the 
farmers set up the cry that there was nothing to the remedy. 

There are many people in the world who do not believe that 
the world moves. There are many people who are opposed to 
vaccination for smallpox and for typhoid. There nre many 
people who resent any change or any new remedies. There are a 
great many people who have seen practical demonstrations of 
what they call the inefficiency of the remedy, and it has given 
many farmers of the Middle West the opinion that the remedy 
is not efficient. 

The demonstrators provided for by the appropriations go to 
the area and teach the farmers not only within the immediate 
area but farmers of the vicinity, first, the proper amount of the 
two remedies to use. Next they teach the farmers by results 
that the remedy is eflicient, and when they convince these 
farmers that it is efficient the prejudice against it is removed. 

You will find in every community some One or some farmer 
who says that there is nothing to the remedy; that it has been 
proved to be yalueless and he will not use it. Your answer is 
that if you want your hogs to die, do not use it. But that is not 
the danger. The farmer who does not use it, even though his 
herd is small, will bring cholera into the whole neighborhood and 
endanger the herds of all the other farmers in that community. 

The demonstrators are doing two things: First, clearing the 
area in which they work of the dreaded disease, and next, show- 
ing the farmers that this remedy is efficient. The chart shown 
the other day by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] 
shows that hogs are the only meat animals in America that have 
increased in numbers, and one reason that the number of hogs 
and the quantity of pork in this country has advanced instead 
of decreased, as have cattle and sheep, is that there has got out 
into the United States a remedy for hog cholera, [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Nebraska, who hus just tuken his seat, as to the treatment 


and precautionary action.to be taken in reference to the spread 
of the disease of hog cholera, and the importance of it, and that 
it is probably worthy of greater consideration than most of the 
people of the country conceive. Every year the farmers of 
the United States are losing, on an average, $65,000,000 worth 
of hogs from death by hog cholera alone, This is an enormous 
sum. There is probably no other legitimate business in the 
country which each year sustains as great a loss as the farmers 
do from the hog cholera without becoming bankrupt. And yet, 
notwithstanding this enormous loss, the farmers continue the 
business of hog raising. 

Now, it is not only important for the manufacture of serum 
for the cure of the disease, if cure is possible, but it is most 
important to educate the farmers how to prevent the disease 
from being disseminated in localities where it occurs, and that 
can only be done by a circulation of literature treating the sub- 
ject, or by men who are experts in the treatment of the disease 
going among the people lecturing in order to educate thein how 
to handle the disease when it breaks out, and how to eradicate 
it. The result of the work so far done clearly demonstrates it 
can be done. But interest among farmers must be aroused so 
they will take advantage of the means afforded in order to co- 
operate with the Government in carrying on the splendid work 
it is doing in this regard. 

One farmer in a neighborhood who is opposed io the treat- 
ment proposed, who has no confidence in the success of the 
treatment, may be the cause of having inoculated every herd 
in his neighborhood with the disease of hog cholera, Many 
farmers have been so outrageously imposed on by fake remedies 
on the markets that they are discouraged, and haye but little 
faith in all proposed remedies. 

Now, the treatment used by the Government has been suc- 
cessful, as the reports of the Government clearly demonstrate. 
I am going to take an instance in my own State—the State of 
Indiana. I will take the county of Hendricks, where a demon- 
stration station has been carried on for more than a year. In 
1912 in that county they raised 63,259 hogs. There died from hog 
cholera alone 13,532 hogs. The loss was 204 to every 1,000 raised 
from the disease of cholera alone. In 1913 in that county they 
raised 72,211 hogs, and there died from hog cholera alone 12,908, 
a loss per 1,000 of 178. 

They commenced the demonstrating work there under Dr. 
Wickwire on September 3, 1914. During the year 1914 in that 
county they raised 85,955 hogs, The number that died from hog 
cholera was 4,065, or a loss per 1,000 from hog cholera alone 
of 42. 

Here was a saving of 663 per cent as the result of the demon- 
strational work carried on in that county by Dr. Wickwire. 
the gentleman who had charge of this demonstration station. 
In that county he saved by his work of education and treatment 
$200,000 to the farmers of Hendricks County. [Applause.] 

Now, in view of this fact, does anyone doubt the advisability 
of not only continuing the work but also expanding it? Does 
not the result of this work clearly establish its importance and 
establish its value to the public? 

It is not the treatment of the afflicted swine which is so essen- 
tial, but the organization of the farmers to prevent against 
its outbreak and the eradication of it when it occurs. If 
interest can be aroused among farmers so they will organize 
to prevent the occurrence of the disease—its spread when it 
does occur—this can best be accomplished by the dissemination 
of literature, public lectures, and practical demonstration. 
They have in many localities become skeptical on this matter 
because of the fake remedies which have been placed on the 
markets—remedies with no merit whatever. This difficulty, 
however, has been practically eliminated by legislation which 
prevents the sale of such products; and now this difficulty, 
which has embarrassed this work, has been obviated—we hope 
it has been entirely so. All remedies placed on the market 
should be inspected and tested, and such only as have merit 
should be permitted to be sold; all others should be prohibited, 
and if any such are sold the parties guilty of so doing should be 
severely punished. 

Conditions regarding the meat supply of the country are such 
that every reasonable effort available should be employed to 
conserve the supply in order to protect the country against 
a meat famine. The supply of meat product does not increase 
yearly, but the population to consume the supply does increase 
yearly; and hence the necessity for the encouragement of the 
industry is apparent. If the dangers incident to the industry 
are removed, or even lessened, the supply will necessarily 
increase and the industry grow, because of the profits neces- 
sarily accruing to those who engage in it. The importance of 
this matter, therefore, can not be treated otherwise than 
serious, as it is a question in which all are vitally interested. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of 
the hog industry as well as the cattle and other industries in 
Texas. I have mixed around over the world and seen a good 
deal of distress growing out of hog cholera. I remember a 
number of years ago staying all night at a modest farm home 
in Illinois, the county where Springfield is situated. I remem- 
ber the next morning the gentleman of the house and his 


laborers hauled out the last of 22 big, fine of hogs 
which had died of cholera, and under the law of the State as 
I recollect it, they had to cremate them. 

And I remember the good farm wife stating that that meant 
that her boy had to be called home from college, because those 
22 hogs represented, as the man said, all of his surplus corn and 
cash, it having been fed to his hogs, and now they were in the 
cremation pit. I remember staying all night in another place 
in Illinois, about two years later, when three farmers who had 
pooled themselves together in a hog-feeding process, and I saw 
them haul off the last of 62 hogs with similar consequences. I 
remember staying all night in Collin County, Tex., about 17 
years ago and seeing the good farmer haul to the cremation 
pit, or to the ditch where they were to be buried under the rules 
in that State, the last of thirty-odd big fine hogs. Sixty-odd mil- 
lion dollars of wealth goes into the death pits through hog chol- 
era in a year, and yet our friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havan], moans and groans over the hog death and seems to be 
opposed to trying to cure it, because they still die. My God, 
we have been trying to cure the diseases of humanity for 6,000 
years, and yet they still die, but we do not give up the doctors 
because humanity still dies. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I stated that we have a number of people who 
have experimented and demonstrated and that many people 
believe in the efficiency of the serum and that others do not. 
The only difference between the gentleman and myself is that 
the gentleman favors the joy ride, while E propose to set aside 
$150,000 for the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
a plant, and thereby make it possible for the farmer to procure 
a potent serum. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I am not in favor of giving up a 
gracious good remedy simply because somebody rides in an 
automobile. My doctor comes fo see my family in an automobile, 
but I am not raising any row about it. I believe the remedy 
ought to be applied. I believe it is ene of the very best methods, 
and the hope of this situation is in preventing the disease rather 
than in curing it. I am one of those who believe that as long 
as there is an ignorant or uneducated boy in a community there 
is an element of danger in that community. I am one of those 
who believe that as long as there is a fellow in the community 
who refuses to treat his hogs, and allows them to contaminate 
the other hogs in a community, there is an element of danger 
there, and I want to make these demonstrations so complete that 
eyen the wayfarer, though he come from Iowa, will understand 
and realize the truth of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. - 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to offer an amendment, but I shall be 
glad to defer to the gentleman from Kansas. He has already 
had 10 or 15 minutes, but I like to listen to him. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I shall try to confine my 
remarks to five minutes. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havucen] has mentioned on several occasions the joy rides 
taken by the experts sent out by the Department of Agriculture 
to these various counties. I do not know whether the fact 
that service given by men who go from place to place in an 
automobile in less time than it would take to go otherwise is 
joy riding or not, but I do know this, that more farmers have 
heen served in Marshall County, Kans., because these experts 
are able to ride over the county in a Ford automobile and not 
being compelled to use a team and wagon. The fact is that 
I have known these men in Marshall County to be out late at 
night, to be out in all kinds of weather, in order to visit the 
farmers, and it is no joy ride, because when they get to the 
farm they go into the hogpen and instruct the farmer how to 
disinfect the pen and how to keep it sanitary, and they go in 
und corral the hogs and treat them with this serum. As a 
matter of fact, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER] 
intimated that possibly in Marshall County, where: this great 
showing was made, it was an accident that the hog cholera 
did not come there last year. That is the very reason for my 
offering this amendment—to continue that work there to show 


that the work itself has been profitable and that it will bring 
3 . recommended to bring. 
; TTLE. Mr. Chai will the tleman yield 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. Pe 75 3 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Is it not a fact that there is a demand 
that the work that has been carried on in Marshall County be 
extended to the surrounding counties both by the demonstrators 
in Marshall County and the farmers and the stock raisers in 
the adjoining counties? 

Mr. HELVERING. I will say, in answer to the gentleman’s 
question, that from all over the State they get requests that 
Dr. Murphy, in charge of the eradieation work in Marshall 
County, be sent to those various counties to lecture and inform 
them of the methods used in doing such good work in Marshall 
County, and it is the desire of the men in charge of the work 
in Marshall County to surround that county with counties where 
the work will be carried on under the direction of these doctors 
and where the farmers themselves will purchase the serum. We 
can not do that, as I understand it, with the appropriation which 
is now carried. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] 
referred to the fact that $45,000 was left out the previous appro- 
priation, and that was an appropriation of $500,000, $455,000 
having been used, while, if this amendment of mine carries, the 
11 will be only $410,000, or $45,000 less than that of 

year. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the tleman yield? 

Mr: HELVERING. Yes: fk 15 

Mr. NORTON. In the gentleman’s State how is the serum 
manufactured ; by the State or by private individuals? 

Mr. HELVERING. The serum that we use in Marshall 
County is brought from Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. NORTON. From the agricultural college? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. That is manufactured under the supervision of 
the Government officials? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. In further answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Doorrrrre], I want to say 
that if this work can be carried on another year in this county. 
surrounded by these counties, which haye quarantine regula- 
tions, we can then fully demonstrate whether or not this work 
has been accidental, and whether the great production of hogs 
in Marshall County was a matter of accident, whether this work 
has really been good for the farmer and the country generally. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. referred to the 
increased slaughter of hogs at St. Joe, Mo. Marshall County is 
tributary to St. Joe, and it ts possible that 35,000 of these hogs, 
or one-third of the increase, came from that county alone, be- 
cause the increase in the hog production in that county has been 
from 62,000 in 1912 to over 100,000 last year. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what is pending now, may I ask? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HELVERING]. 

Mr. MANN. To increase the amount. Has debate been ex- 
hausted on that? 

Mr. RUBEY. I understand there are 15 minutes time re- 
maining. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is an increase from $160,000 
to $860,000 in reference to hog cholera. ‘That is a considerable 
increase, and it may be that it can be wisely expended. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. RUBBY. Last year there was left $185,000 of the old 
appropriation. Of that $140,000 was used in connection with 
$160,000, making $300,000 used last year. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. For somewhat different purposes, though 
practically the same thing. Of the amount this year, $175,000 
is to be available for expenditures for the purpose of carrying 
cut the act of 1913 in reference to serum. year there were 
$50,000 available for that purpose under the appropriation. 
There is no way they can expend $175,000 that I can conceive of 
under that act unless it is to be expended in the maintenance of 
a serum-testing station. I have no objection to that. The 
Secretary of Agriculture in his annual report says: 

It is probable that an . station could be provided 
for about $50,000. If sev: were fo to be desirab 
appropriation for each would have to be made. 
ing a station capable of testing the entire output of commercial serum 
in the United States probably would not exceed $150,000 annually. 

If this testing station is to be established, according to the 
statement of the Secretary in his annual report, it ought to pro- 
vide $50,000: for the establishment and possibly $150,000 for the 
maintenanee. That would be $200,000. The bill does not carry 
that much money for that purpose; . 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 
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Mr. RUBEY. The matter of the establishment of a factory 
by the Government has been abandoned. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not talking abont a factory. 

Mr. RUBEY. For Government serum. 

Mr. MANN. I am not talking about a factory where they 
manufacture serum. 

Mr. RUBHY. But the Government testing-station idea has 
been abandoned. 

Mr. MANN. There is no method, in my judgment, by which 
you can expend $175,000 to carry out the act of 1913 concerning 
the regulation of serum except by the maintenance of a testing 
station. How can you do it? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will in my own time explain that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means to be courteous to me; I 
um asking. 

Mr. RUBEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I have waited a long time to get an explanation 
of it, and nobody has given an explanation. Now I am asking 
the gentleman to tell me. 

Mr. RUBEY. I did not desire to be discourteous. 

Mr. MANN. I know that. 

Mr. RUBEY. The idea of the department is this: There are 
now in the United States 87 factories that are licensed to manu- 
facture this serum. It is proposed to put men at each one of 
these factories and to have the serum manufactured under Gov- 
ernment supervision. The men placed at these factories will 
see to it that the hogs to be used in testing the serum are healthy 
and that they are kept under the absolute control of the Goy- 
ernment inspectors while the test is going on. The expenditures 
that are to be made in this work are set out by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in detail in a communication to the chairman of 
our committee. 

Mr. MANN. Then instead of having one of these testing 
stations you are practically going to have a testing station at 
each manufacturing establishment? 

Mr. RUBET. At each manufacturing establishment there 
will be a representative of the Government to supervise the 
testing of the serum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given further time. He is asking for information and he is 
entitied to the information sought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois may be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. How much time is left? 

Mr. RUBEY. There are 10 minutes. The gentleman can have 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I will take time later if necessary. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman from Towa desire time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No, I was just asking if the gentleman from 
Missouri had finished his explanation. 

Mr. RUBBY. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then if I may be permitted, I do not wish to 
take up the time of the gentleman from Illinois except to say 
that the plan indicated in the Secretary's report has been 
abandoned. It was found expensive; that it would require 
the purchase, I believe, of some 16,000 hogs to carry out the plan 
suggested in the Seeretary’s report. The first estimate made for 
this year was $185,000, as before stated; later a supplemental 
estimate was submitted; it calls for an appropriation of 
$360,000, and the bill states for what purposes. 

Mr. MANN. All right, Mr. Chairman; I am sorry they did 
not provide for the test stations where the examination of the 
serum would be made by careful scientists instead of by the 
mere inspectors at the different manufacturing establishments. 
I am quite willing, so far as I am concerned, they shall make 
the effort in the way contemplated by the bill, though I do not 
believe it will be effective. There is n large amount of this 
serum now that is worthless, although we now try—and I think 
the department does its best—to regulate and examine the 
serum that is sent out. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I will; but I want to get on another subject. 
I yickl, however. 

Mr. LEVER. I was just about to say, in connection with the 
testing plant to which the gentleman referred a moment ago, 
that the Committee on Agriculture has reported a bill which 
will enable the department to have testing stations at all of 
these serum-manufacturing plants, and to see that no serum 
or virus is shipped into interstate commerce at all except such 
as has undergone the test of the department, 

Mr. MANN. That is what is contemplated by this appropria- 
tion, but it will not work out. 

Mr, LEVER. The bill goes a good deal further than this.“ 


Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. I have examined the bill, but I doubt 
whether that will be praticable or economical. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman explain why it will 
not work out? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think you can maintain a testing station 
successfully at each of the establishments under the corps 
that you can provide there and be sure of your serum, whereas 
you can take samples of serum provided by the Government 
inspector at each of the establishments and properly test it at 
a. test station, so that you would know whether you had a 
good serum or not. I will not say that all of them do, but most 
of them probably honestly attempt to test their serum them- 
selves. They are not always successful about it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the gentleman will yield further, it is 
contemplated, as I understand it, in the bill which the chair- 
man of the committee has said has been reported to the House, 
to establish one of these stations at each of these plants. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman would rendily see that 
you would not be able to establish a hundred test stations 
throughout the country at different places and get proper at- 
tention. The expense would be too exorbitant. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. They could certainly examine 

Mr. MANN. You could call it a test station. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Government maintains inspection at 
more than 900 packing houses. They have inspectors in all of 
these places, and why could they not have inspection at these 
86 manufactories of serum? 

Mr. MANN. But the testing of hog-cholera serum or other 
serums of that kind is a very different thing from the examina- 
tion of meat to see whether it is contaminated or diseased or the 
examination of animals on the hoof. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know just what is intended to 
be accomplished by what is called the “ demonstration” work 
for which this appropriation is largely provided. I suppose 
the purpose is partly to excite the curiosity of the hog raiser 
and then to show to him what he can do by the use of the 
serum. It never will be very effective. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I will take time later on the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there remain- 
ing on this? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fire minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Tavern] 
desire some time? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If you have the time to spare. 

Mr. RUBEY. ‘There are only five minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will take my share, but I am not particular 
about it. If you have others, very well. - 


Mr. RUBEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. AU time on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. HELVERING]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 10, strike out the words “That of said sum not,” and 
all of lines 11, 12, and 13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“ $150,000 of the sum appropriated shall be set aside and usel for 
the purchase and production of antihog-cholera serum, to be sold and 
distributed at its approximate cost.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
ment? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to give the department $175,000, the amount asked for by the 
department, for the inspection of these 86 plants, or whatever’ 
the number may be, $35,000 for research work, and that $150,000 
of the $360,000 shall be set aside for the production and distri- 
bution of the serum at its cost. 

The question of the efficiency of the serum has been raised. 
Now, I have no quarrel with the department. I have not raised 
the question. The only difference between the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Moss] and myself is that the gentleman from In- 
diana insists that the $150,000 shall be used for demonstration 
work, the employment of veterinarians, traveling over this coun- 
try lecturing and demonstrating the efficiency of this particular 
article, I contend, as he does, that the most important clement 
of all is the potency of the serum. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Will the gentleman withhold it for a mo- 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I am perfectly willing to trust the depart- 
ment, and I hope that the gentleman from Indiana will concede 
that it is safe to leave it to the department to manufacture and 
distribute its own product. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr, HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The gentleman would not contend 
that it is any more important that the department shall fur- 


nish pure serum for the farmers than that the farmers shall be 


able to get the same quality of serum from any source that is 
possible? S 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, I provide for the inspection exactly as is 
suggested by the department: 

Now, the gentleman must deal with the facts. We have the 
inspection service. We have the 86 manufacturers distributing 
it. We know that the serum produced by them has been dis- 
tributing the foot-and-mouth disease. The gentleman will give 
the department credit for integrity and he will give the depart- 
ment credit for doing its best in its efforts to protect the people. 
Yet we have this contaminated serum being distributed through- 
out the country. My purpose is to lodge the responsibility with 
the department. If the serum manufactured has any claim or 
any virtue whatever, let the department be given an opportunity 
to manufacture it and demonstrate its efficiency. A 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there again? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I think it very important to limit 
those words that the gentleman is just using. Is it not a fact 


that the department claims that with the so-ealled test serum it’ 


will be an impossibility for contaminated serum to be distrib- 

uted and to spread the foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I dislike to take issue with the department, 
but A 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Is not that what the department claims? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, they make many claims. We know these 
excellent gentlemen. I have no quarrel with them. They are 
most excellent gentlemen, but they allow their enthusiasm to 
carry them away from the facts. The gentleman from Indiana 
has referred to the marvelous results attained. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit one other question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. If the gentleman does not care te 
answer the question, all right. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will answer if I can. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be impossible to’ distribute serum that has the germs of 
foot-and-mouth disease in it if there is no foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the United States? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, we have no assurance that it will not 
again appear. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Have we not the assurance of the 
department that it has been exterminated throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; but no assurance that it may not again 
appear. The gentleman has referred to the marvelous results 
to date, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] has also 
done so. I am perfectly willing to give the gentlemen. credit 
for having accomplished everything that is good in the Agricul- 
tural bill; I am perfectly willing that the gentlemen shall have 
the credit of it; both are among the most industrious, intelli- 
gent, and useful Members of this House, but the gentieman from 
Nebraska allows himself to depart from the facts. He referred 
to the ranking member of the committee on the minority side as 
opposing it. If he referred to the gentleman from Iowa, he 
stated what is not the fact. The gentleman was kind enough 
to give the conferees credit for bringing in a report appro- 
priating $75,000 when the amount called for in his bill had been 
decreased to $45,000 in the committee, at the suggestion of the 
chairman of the committee. I had the honor to serve as a con- 
feree. It is possible I might take a little credit for the $75,000, 
but I am perfectly willing that the gentleman shall have the 
credit. 

But. we appropriated $75,000, and what happened? A lot of 
ambitious politicians throughout the country grasped at the 
opportunity. Bills came in for $1,000,000; others for greater 
amounts. They worked overtime. Appropriations were made, 
money was spent, and yet we have the condemned serums. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Would the gentleman like more time? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I have not got started yet. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa have five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman-from:Michigan asks-unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa have five minutes 
additional. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. HAUGEN, The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
has referred to the marvelous results. Evidently the gentleman 
is satisfied. to decide all these questions on ex parte evidence. 
It has not been my custom to do that. As I say, I have no 
quarrel with the department, but now that the matter has been 
brought up, for the gentleman's information I will read a letter 
from a gentleman whom he knows, whose statement he will not 
question. I will read this so that it may go into the RECORD; 
that the country and the Congress may know exactly what. in- 
formation we are supplied with. Here is the letter: 


APRIL 29, 1914. 
Hon. G. N. HAuenx, Washington, D. O. . 


Deak CONGRESSMAN HAUGEN: I noti 
Agriculture Committee on 5 — — —— parere dis 
c in the figures ed concerning the losses of hogs in 
Dallas County, Iowa. I believe the Government people were usi 
figures showing that there was a loss of 9,180 head and that you us 
figures sent out—the bankers’ estimate—showing that there was 2 loss 
of 15,967 head. As you are perhaps aware, every assessor in Idwa this 
<r data in every 3 8 

ounty as 
co led by the county auditor; and they sh 
Dallas 3 during the year 1013 lost 10.124 Noge kom — —.— rater: 

Gentlemen, here is the diserepancy—9,180 loss claimed by the 
department, while the actual loss was 16,124 hogs from cholera: 

Mr. SLOAN, In 19137 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; in 1913. The letter is dated April 29, 
1914. That was the time when the experiment was carried on 
in Dallas County, Iowa. It has been carried on since, I trust 
with better results than in that year. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman calls attention to 1913. Does 
not the gentleman know that not a dollar of that appropriation 
became available until the Ist of July, 19187 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; and that hog cholera generally makes its 
appearance in August and September. If the gentleman will 
read the appropriation. bills, if he will take the time to inform 
himself, he will know that’ these appropriations have been 
made year after year: We have carried lump-sum approprin- 
tions, of which every dollar was available for this very work. 
The demonstrations have been going on in Iowa as they have in 
Nebraska and all over this country, usually in 17 counties, 2 of 
them in the State of Oklahoma, I know not how many in Indi- 
ana, I know not how many in Nebraska. I know there is one 
in a district in Iowa that annually goes Democratic. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The gentleman is well informed. He 
seems to leave the impression on the House that this hog- 
cholera demonstration has been carried on for a great many 
years by appropriations. Now, will he state definitely and 
affirmatively whether there was any money spent in this demon- 
stration work that we are speaking of prior to the Ist day of 
July, 1913? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know that the appropriations have been 
made and I have confidence in the department to believe that 
it has and will expend the money along the lines which it 
believes itself will bring the best results. : 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Before the gentleman prints his re- 
marks will he verify the figures, and state in the Recorp exactly 
how much was spent in the years he has been going over, so as 
to give us the correct figures? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, if the department has over- 
looked the importance of this line of work, I am not responsible 
for the d ent. We appropriate, and in this bill or other 
bills much is left to the discretion of the department. We will 
appropriate this year nearly $30,000,000; much of it will be 
left to the discretion of the department as to how the money 
appropriated shall be expended, and properly so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like another minute. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection? 

There was. no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has referred to the general 
interest. I recall in one of my counties meetings were held in 
the schoolhouses for the purpose of discussing the use of this 
serum, and finally a meeting was called at the county seat. 
Farmers were invited to attend; according to press reports none 
appeared. The merchants’ association of another county sent 
letters to farmers in the county inviting them to attend the 
meeting; the press reports stated that not a single one came. 

It is proposed now to appropriate $360,000, as I have said; 
much of it to give joy rides, to give lectures from the plat- 
form. Very well. These are most excellent gentlemen. I 


would like to accommodate them; but in view. of the statement 
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made by the chairman, as to the average earnings of the 
farmers, I confess that I can not quite see my way clear to 
add to the burdens of these people, with each member of their 
families now receiving on an average of only $30.87. It does not 
seem fair now to call on them to pay their share of the $150,000 


for demonstration. I believe the money can be used to better 
advantage by providing the farmer with a potent serum. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue raised here is, Shall $360,000 be 
appropriated, shall $150,000 of it be made available for a 
laboratory in the Department of Agriculture, making it possible 
to distribute a potent serum, or shall we do as we have been 
doing in the past—buy and give away serum to a few at the 
expense of others? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN rose. 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire some 
time? i 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Yes, 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
desire some time on this amendment? 

Mr. MANN. I desire some time; yes. I do not know how 
much. Most of the gentlemen-who have spoken have had 10 
minutes each, and they never got to the subject I want to talk 
about. 

Mr. SLOAN, I desire some time. 

Mr. LEVER. I wonder if we can not agree on a time for 
closing debate on this? 

‘Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not ask for that just 
now. This is a live subject with us. 

Mr. LEVER. I know It is, but there are lots of live subjects 
im this bill. The one following this is a very live subject. 

Mr. MANN. I will again remind the gentleman that hogs 
are just as important to the Northwest as cotton is to the 
South. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true, and hogs are important to 
the South alse. 

Mr. MANN. I noticed that in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. LEVER. We have got hog cholera in South Carolina. 
Let us see if we can not agree on 25 minutes. I think the 
gentleman from Illinois can get all the time he wants. 

Mr. MANN. T assure the gentleman that I will get all the 
time I want, because I do not take very much time on the 
agricultural bill. We want some time on this item, and if the 
gentleman will not give it to me, I will get it in some other way. 

Mr. LEVER. ‘There are only two requests on that side. The 
gentleman can have 15 minutes out of the 25. That will give 
him plenty of time. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps I may not want that much time. My 
observation is that if one attempts to say anything about one 
of these subjects on the floor, then the committee take up most 
of the time. 

Mr. LEVER. That is usually true. 

Mr. MANN. I am not complaining about that, but I can see 
no reason for limiting the time. 

Mr. We have got to close the debate sometime. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hauenx ]. I 
do not believe the Government ought at this time to commence 
to give away free hog-cholera serum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no such proposition, 

Mr. MANN. Or ‘even to manufacture and sell it at cost, 
which amounts to the same thing as far as the theory of it is 
concerned. We make quite an appropriation now for hog-cholera 
demonstration. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] and 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] take to themselves 
great credit for this, and I think they are entitled to it. I 
have no doubt each of them has a hog-cholera demonstrator 
at work in his district, but the most of the Members of the 
House do not have hog-cholera demonstrators at work in their 
districts, and vou enn not provide money enough to put a hog- 
cholera demonstrator in every place in the United States. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. We try to make it apparent that we 
get beneficial results from it just the same. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, everybody who reads can form his opinion 
as to whether the use of hog-cholera serum is effective or not. 
That has passed the point of demonstration. Those who do not 
believe it will not believe it. That is the case with hog-cholera 
serum. If you are willing to believe it there is information 
enough now. But these demonstrators go into a small area, 
and there prove to a very limited number that it is effective. 
Now, if the farmers were willing they could get that informa- 
tion themselves. 

The demonstrator is necessarily limited to a small area, and 
a small number of farmers, because large numbers could not 
see the demonstration. The Secretary of Agriculture makes a 


fair statement of the proposition in his annual report, and I 
suppose he will stick to that. I do not know, because it is 
impossible for me under this administration to tell how long 
the President or any of his executive officers will stick to any 
proposition which they name in their message or reports. But 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report, says: 

Experiments for the purpose of dctermining the best method to 
control or eradicate hog cholera demonstrate at by employing cer- 
tain systems involving the use of hog-cholera serum, losses can be 
redu to n minimum and the swine industry greatly benefited. The 
work also shows, however, that success over a large territory would 
require the employment of an immense force of men and the expendi- 
ture of enormous sums, It seems that, at the present time, a country- 
wide campaign for the eradication of the disease would be ill advised. 

I do not suppose the Secretary has retracted that statement, 
but whether he has or not the statement is true. It is only a 
few who are getting the benefit of this expenditure. The gentle- 
man from Indiana has somebody in his district doing the work 
at Government expense; the gentleman from Nebraska has 
somebody In his district doing the work at Government ex- 
pense. I am glad of it; they are doing good work; but the 
most of the counties in the United States do not have anybody 
in their community doing this demonstration work. It is not 
experimental work, it is not to learn anything that is being 
done. It is to teach the farmers by demonstration that which 
they conld learn by reading if they would believe it. 

[The time of Mr. Mann having expired his time was ex- 
tended five minutes.] 

Mr. MANN. How far we ought to go with that I do not 
undertake to say. I am not opposed to the appropriation; on 
the contrary, I voted for the amendment to increase the appro- 
priation because the appropriation is an experiment, if the 
demonstration work is not. 

This is the fact, you could have the most dreadful disease 
known to the human kind and tell everybody here that if you 
will take a certain serum once in three months you will never 
have that disease. That may be true about cholera, and prob- 
ably is, but who is taking the serum? Nobody. Why? No- 
body is expecting the cholera. Hog cholera does not come con- 
tinuously, it is sporadic. A man raising hogs goes along and in 
the course of time he loses his hogs by hog cholera. He quits 
raising hogs for a while, and then he gets back to raising hogs 
again und for a while he is very successful until the hog 
cholera again comes along. He is not looking for it, if he 
thought it would come he would give the serum in advance 
and ward it off. But he waits until it has done most of the 
damage before he applies the serum, and then it is too late to 
do much good. 

That will always probably be the case. Meanwhile we have 
learned that if we will only follow our learning it can be avoided. 

It may be that we will do some geod, and now the farmers 
have found that even if they apply the serum it is not good. 
Much of it was not good until we passed a law for governmental 
inspection. Much of it is not good now although it is inspected 
by the Government. The Secretary of Agriculture proposed 
that we have an inspection plant where all the serum could be 
scientifically tested under proper conditions by the Govern- 
ment. I had supposed when I read the bill that it was in- 
tended by the appropriation to cover that because the money is 
nearly enough to do it. But the committee say that is not the 
purpose, that we have provided $175,000 with a view to having 
a test made at each manufacturing plant right there where it 
is made. Now, it may be that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
changed his mind on this. I do not know, but here is his 
annual report in which he said: 

Tests, however, are a 


system of con are now made by the commercial lish- 

ments themselves on armit bay oh by thera and at all times under 
cure. It is le for the Governmen them 

within privately owned and ted plants. Furtherm so | 


ore, 
that the Governmen 
lete history of the animals. In the 


sary to produce a cle are carried out. In cular 
the ins on is adequate and effective. It 3 therefore, that 
the weak point at nt is the inspection of the tests, and the de- 
partment jeves these should under ent control. 


And he recommends the establishment of a governmental 
inspection plant. He says that it is impracticable for the Gov- 
ernment to make these tests within privately owned and -oper- 
ated plants. I do not know. That is the weak point in the 
system. You can not expect that the farmers, ‘although they 
have brought home to them the knowledge that the serum may 
prevent hog cholera, will constantly apply it unless they know 
that the serum will not communicate some other disease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen], the ranking member of the committee, my really good 
and genial friend, demonstrates the great truth in his life and 
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living that, however sound one may be on practically every 


proposition, there is usually a flaw. There is usually a “ fly 
in the ointment” somewhere. The only evidence of unsound- 
ness I have ever discovered in him in the five years I have 
known the gentleman is on the hog-cholera question. 

I want to say in answer to his charge that I was claiming 
credit for hog-cholera campaigns was that I have not made 
any such claim. I merely stated the facts necessary to meet 
the statements made by the gentleman from Iowa. He stated 
in substance that for about 15 years appropriations had been 
made and money expended by this Government for the purpose 
of exterminating hog cholera, based upon the serum process. In 
order to state the facts, it was necessary to give the full his- 
tory of the appropriations made by this Congress. I stated 
then that it was in the earlier part of 1913 that the first dollar 
was appropriated by this Congress for the specific use of a 
serum in the eradication of hog cholera. I call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that if he desires to go to the archives of 
his committee he will find a letter from the former distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, from his own 
State insisting on action being taken in this matter just a short 
time before the appropriation was ingrafted on the Agricul- 
tural bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman now adds the word “ specific.” 
I call his attention to the fact that money has been appropriated 
in lump sums and that that money was available for the hog- 
cholera proposition. How was this serum discovered, how could 
it have been discovered, if it were not appropriated for? 

Mr. SLOAN. I was talking about the demonstration, not the 
discovery of the serum, and I made myself clear on the floor as 
to the specific appropriation and the general appropriation. I 
want to call the gentleman’s attention to this fact, that the 
letter he read showed a large loss from cholera in 1913. Not a 
dollar of that appropriation as made in 1918 was available until 
July 1, 1913. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The experiment was going on. 

Mr. SLOAN. No experiment until after July, 1913. In fact, 
they did not begin the demonstration until sometime after 
July 1, 1913. As a matter of fact, it took at least 60 days after 
July 1 before a start could be made. As my colleague, Mr. 
Reavis of Nebraska, suggests it could not get well under way 
because the serum was not available. I have just conferred 
with the Member from Iowa [Mr. Dower] in whose district 
the county of Dallas is, and where these demonstrations have 
been going on in 1913, 1914, and 1915. His statement Is that 
hog cholera has been practically eradicated from Dallas County, 
Iowa, as it has been from the district in Nebraska within the 
area. The large value of these demonstrations is not in the 
fact of favoring a community as suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], or favoring a particular Congress- 
man who may have a county that has been selected as an area. 
I said in my other talk to this committee on this subject that if 
that were the only reason I would not stand here and ask the 
appropriation of a dollar, because it would not be fair. The 
value comes in the demonstration that is accomplished, and, 
further, that which will come, first, from the continuation of a 
demonstration to show the best methods of eradicating; and, 
second, from these centers there will radiate throughout the 
State and from the various areas throughout the country the 
means, knowledge, and information that will contribute to the 
eradication of hog cholera from the country at large. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] proposes is the expenditure of 
$150,000 for the erection of a plant for the manufacture of hog- 
cholera serum. If the Government proposes to manufacture hog- 
cholera serum, the amount proposed by the gentleman from 
Iowa is wholly inadequate. The testimony before the committee 
is to the effect that the erection of a plant large enough to pro- 
duce the hog-cholera serum used in this country would cost any- 
where from three to five million dollars. The amount proposed 
by the gentleman from Iowa would be a mere drop in the bucket, 
and instead of encouraging the use of hog-cholera serum it would 
discourage it, for every man who wanted to use the serum would 
naturally wait until he could get the serum from the Government, 
which he could purchase at cost, and which there would be 
probably ground to believe would be potent and uncontaminated. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Dr. Melvin, Chef of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, suggested $100,000, and my amendment provides for 
$150,000. It is up to Dr. Melvin and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to settle the matter between themselves. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman from Iowa himself elicited 
from Dr. Melvin, who has charge of this work in the bureau, the 
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very information which I have given the committee. I read 


from the hearings: 

Mr. Havucen. Do I understand t d 

$3,000,000 to construct a suitable plant? e e, eee ee 

Dr. MELVIN. No; I only gave my figures as a rough estimate. 

40 80 83 Would you estimate it at $2,000, , $3,000,000, or 
5,000,000 

Dr. MELVIN. I think it ld be 3 ; 
„ ; wou nearer $3,000,000; but possibly it 

I think from the testimony before the committee as to the 

amount of hog-cholera serum used and the amount that probably 
will be used in the future the estimate of Dr. Melvin was too 
low rather than too high. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 
Mr. HAUGEN. I think the gentleman means to be fair, 


but the gentleman knows that when Dr. Melvin appeared before 
the committee he was opposed to this proposition. If the gen- 
tleman will look over the hearings to which I refer, he will 
find that Dr. Melvin recommended the appropriation of $100,000 
for a laboratory in the department and that later it was turned 
down by the department. The gentleman knows, and I am not 
surprised he has acquiesced to the wishes of his superior, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understood Dr. Melvin did recommend 
and the Secretary recommended the expenditure of something 
like $100,000 for the establishment of a testing station, but 
so far as I know there never has been before the committee 
any testimony to the effect that $100,000 or any such sum 
would serve to erect a plant for the manufacture of serum in 
any such quantities as would be required. Now, it is not fair 
for the Government to produce only a very small part of the 
serum used in the country, because the proposition then becomes 
a special privilege, which you can not grant to all. If the 
Government is going into this business, the only fair way to do 
is to erect a plant which is capable of taking care of the 
entire consumption of hog-cholera serum, and the amendment 
of the gentleman from Iowa absolutely fails in that i 
Now, there are several theories about handling the hog-cholera 
proposition. One is the method proposed by the gentleman 
from Iowa, for the manufacture by the Government of hog- 
cholera serum. The other plan, which is incorporated in the 
bill and which has been reported by the committee, is a propo- 
sition to give the Government complete supervision over the 
manufacture of hog-cholera serum, and also the testing of the 
serum, and to give the Government such control of the animals 
and materials used in the testing of the serum as will Insure 
its potency when it is put on the market. In my judgment, that 
is the most economical plan that can be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, matters of this kind 
and this particular matter has been considered by the com- 
mittee, and the expenditure of money for the erection of a fac- 
tory by the Government and its operation by the Government is 
not thought by the committee to be wise. As I remember, the 
estimate of $100,000 was for the erection and operation of a 
laboratory or testing plant, not for a factory in which all the 
serum needed for use in the country might be made. If a fac- 
tory for that purpose were erected it would cost millions of 
dollars and would cost millions also for operation. 

It is true there has been trouble about the inspection of 
privately owned factories. A special committee of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has been working on a bill. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rusey], a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, was chairman of the subcommittee, and under his 
very able direction a bill has been prepared, and I am not sure 
but it has been reported in the House and is now on the calendar, 
providing, among other things, for more authority to the ofii- 
cials of the Bureau of Agriculture, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, in the work of investigating private factories; and it is 
to be hoped that if the bill becomes a law the officials will have 
authority enough to do this work as it ought to be done, and that 
we can look for pure, potent serum from private factories. Now, 
it would be an immense undertaking for the Federal Govern- 
ment to enter upon the work of making all the serum. Twenty- 
one States of the Union are now operating their own factories 
and turning out considerable serum, and there are, as I remem- 
ber the figures, 86 private concerns, large and small, throughout 
the country. 

Just a word as to the expense of operating these factories 
and as to what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said 
as he read from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture about 
the difficulty of inspecting the privately owned factories. There 
is difficulty, because in making the inspection of serum it is 
necessary to have at least nine hogs on which to make an in- 
spection of each and every batch of serum turned out by a 
factory. There is difficulty under the present way of doing 
business for the Government to be sure that these hogs upon 
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doctored in some way by persons interested in the factory 
where the tests are being made. It is hoped that the bill which 
the subcommittee of which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rousey] is chairman is to report will provide for such inspec- 
tion and give such authority to the officials of the department 
making the inspection that those difficulties will be removed, 
and that the inspection can be made in such a way that ‘the 
officials will be satisfied that they have not been interfered 
with, and that the hogs provided for their use by the factories 
have not been doctored. 

Now, just a word as to the expense of the Government erect- 
ing and carrying on a laboratory for testing serum. Besides 
the money necessary to erect and equip a building, one can 
readily see that unless all private factories go out of business 
thy will continue as at present, and each one from time to time 
must send its product to the Federal laboratory for inspection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. May I proceed for five minutes, or such 
part of it as may be necessary to complete the statement I wish 
to make? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And for the inspection of each batch 
from each factory it will be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment at its laboratory to supply itself with nine ‘hogs. It is 
difficult to make a caleulation or to estimate the expense, but 
a suggestion as to the kind and amount of work to be done gives 
you some idea of the immense expense to the Government in- 
volved in carrying on a laboratory on that scale in that way. 
It is infinitely cheaper and ‘much better to have inspection by 
officials of the bureau and tests made by them at factories in 
which the serum is made, if, of course, inspection and testing 
can be done thoroughly and in such a way and under such con- 
ditions as will secure satisfactory results. 

It seems to me it is not feasible for the Government to under- 
take to make all the serum, nor is it feasible for the Government 
itself to do the work of making inspection of all the serum in 
its own labordtory. The only feasible way, in my judgment, is 
to have proper and efficient inspection of each private factory, 
and I believe that that work can be earried on right and that 
it will not cost nearly as much mgney as it would for ‘the Fed- 
eral Government to do the work in its own shop. 

Now, just a word more as to this work that is being done in 
the counties. It is not experimental work. It is demonstration 
work. It is carried on for the purpose of bringing skilled and 
scientific gentlemen from the Bureau of Animal Industry into 
close touch with the officials of the States, as, for instance, in 
our State, the officials of the ‘Sanitary State ‘Live Steck Com- 
mission, so that the State officials may see the work done and 
learn for practical purposes all that ‘the officials of the depart- 
ment know; and, speaking broadly, all that it will be necessary 
for those State officials to know in order to enable them to 
take up the work and continue it throughout the State with the 
assistance of the county farm agents. 

Now, this is great work, of course. The Federal Government 
is interested in it. There is no disposition whatever to limit the 
amount of money. We have always been pleased ‘to accede to 
every reasonable demand the officials of the Bureau of Animal 

Industry have made. 

There is seme criticism here of the chairman [Mr. Lever] and 
his disposition toward appropriations of this kind. All censure 
of that kind is undeserved. He has shown great familiarity 
with the entire subject and has directed the work of the com- 
mittee with unusual ability. No one could have shown more 
interest than has the chairman of this committee, no one could 
have been more friendly to the work, no one could have been 
more courteous to those appearing before the committee and 
to the members of ‘the committee, when this matter was under 
consideration, than he. [Applause.] The committee has rec- 
ommended every dollar asked for by experienced and scientific 
men of the department—all they believe they can use to advan- 
tage. There is no disposition whatever to restrict the work. 
There is a serious doubt as to the advisability of the Govern- 
ment engaging in the business of manufacturing serum. I doubt 
the advisability of it, and I shall not support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Havoarn]. As a prin- 
ciple I do not believe in the Government engaging in work ‘that 
private interests can carry on, at least until it is shown that 
private interests are unable properly to do it. In this particular 
ease I believe private interests can properly carry on the work, 
and that under proper Federal inspection the work will be sat- 
isfactorily done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman 
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which the serum is tested have not been previously treated or 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have recogni- 
tion for five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone has been 
more patient, but, of course, I can not object to the gentleman 
having five minutes. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Towa 
[Mr. Towner] is recognized. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, this is, as has been several 
times said, a very great question. It is a very great problem, 
and there is no one on the floor of this House—and a great 
many of us have given a great deal of attention to the mat- 
ter—that feels that we ought to assume a dogmatic attitude 
in regard to it. 

Primarily the House should consider the question as a 
whether or not it would be best for the Government to nemps 
to assume the entire and exclusive duty of furnishing th 
serum to the people of the country directly, or whether they 
ought to assist in accomplishing the result desired by encour- 
agement of the States and other influences. 

Now, the Government has always hesitated, and I am not 
sure but they have acted wisely, about incurring the tremen- 
dous expense that would be necessary to be incurred if they 
should assume the duty of furnishing virus directly to the 
people. And yet we all know that until there can be a greater 
securement of purity and uniformity in the production of the 
serum there will be continual less and a measure of failure in 
the work that is sought to be accomplished. We all know, I 
think—those of us who have given the question consideration— 
that it will take tremendous expense on the part of the Govern- 
ment of two or three or even four millions of dollars, for the 
purpose of undertaking in a systematic and complete way to 
meet the demands. 

We have thought we could not do that, but let me suggest to 
members of the committee that when you expend only $35,000 
for “pure research work,” as it is called here, we are not meet- 
ing, as I think, the requirements of the situation. Pure research 
work can not mean the ascertainment of what a pure serum is. 
It should mean, and it must mean if it is to be practical in its 
operation, more a question of methods, more a question of 
reaching the standard that is already pretty generally under- 
stood as being established, If that be true, it occurs to me that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen], who is the ranking member of this committee, will 
more effectually put it within the power of the Government to 
see that there is an adequate amount of money expended not 
only in research work but.in standardizing, in furnishing to the 
various States and these various laboratories the results of their 
research and while, perhaps, not absolute inspection, demonstra- 
tion work of such a character that might be called purely scien- 
tific in its nature. I am quite sure that $150,000 expended in 
this way, which would not mean the endeavor to disseminate 
all the serum that would be required throughout the United 
States, but would enable the Government to cooperate with every 
institution that was authorized to handle the serum for indi- 
vidual use, might be used in a very efficacious and helpful 
manner. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any doubt 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
is subject to a point of order, but in order to get the judgment 
of the committee on this subject, which is very important, I 
am going to withdraw my reservation of the point of order and 
ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 15, 
line 8, by striking out the words not less than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wi will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, Iine 3, strike out the words not less than.“ 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the reason why I offer the amend- 
ment is that this same language is used in another place. It 
provides that of the sum appropriated not less than $175,000 
shall be available for a certain expenditure. If it means any- 
thing at all, which I doubt, it means that if the department 
should expend less than $175,000 it would not be a legal ex- 
penditure, 

Mr. RUBEY. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MANN. This was in the estimates. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman would strike out those 
words, would it not be necessary to put in the word “of”? 

Mr. MANN. It would be,“ Of the said sum, $175,000 would be 
available.” It is in the right place now. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in lines 10 and 11, I move to 
strike out the words “ not less than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, lines 10 and 11, by striking out the words “ not less than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

"Meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry: For additional ex- 
uses In . out the provisions of the meat-inspection act of 
June 80, 1906 (34 Stat. L., D 674), there is hereby appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the sum of $344, f 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I notice this provision is reduced from $375,000 
to $344,500. Is this sufficient, in the opinion of the department? 

Mr. LEVER. This is the estimate of the department and is 
sufficient, in their judgment. There is no difference between 
the provision in this bill and the current law. The difference 
is only apparent. It is due to the transfer of places from the 
lump-sum to the statutory roll, but the employees are doing the 
same kind of work. The sum of $30,000 is involved in the 
transfer. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, as I went to lunch to-day 
T happened to sit by one of the veterinarians employed in the 
meat-inspection work, and I happened to ask him how many 
hogs each man was supposed to inspect per hour, and he said 
250. I asked him what kind of an inspection he could give 
in that way; I asked him, “ What do you do?“ He said they 
had to cut into the glands of the hogs in order to assure them- 
selves that the hogs did not have tuberculosis, and then they 
have various other processes to go through with; and yet every 
man is supposed, when those hogs pass by in a continual stream 
all day, to inspect four hogs a minute, I was wondering what 
kind of protection the American people were getting for the 
money expended in this service. 

I said to this man, “ How many beef carcasses are you ex- 
pected to inspect per hour?“ He said 25. In the case of a 
beef they had four glands to cut into, cutting the skin off the 
jaws of the animal in order to find the disease they were looking 
for, nnd to examine their vital organs. Yet they had only half 
a minute in which to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I haye no objection to the expenditure of 
$344,000, or ten times that amount, if it will give the American 
people the protection they need in order to know that we are 
getting eatables that are healthy and free from disease; but the 
effectiveness of the inspection is and has always been a doubt- 
ful question with me. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. All this inspection is not done by one man. 
The animals first pass under the eye of one inspector, and then 
pass before another, and another, and another—a long line of 
theta; each one has only that limited time, but altogether there 
is a great deal of time, and, as I understand it, sufficient time. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. HELGESEN. No. This man said that that was not true. 
He said, as to.those four hogs per minute, if the man who was in- 
specting them found anything that was suspicious, he would 
hang a tag on them, and they would go to another man for 
further examination, but if he passed them in the first instance 
they were passed for good. Now, if that is true, the inspection 
does not amount to anything worth while. 

rar DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Did this inspector say that they did not 
have time to make a proper inspection? 


Mr. HELGESEN. He said they did not have time enough to 
make it certain that they were doing the work right. He said: 

We are compelled to handle so many hogs an hour in order to hold 
our jobs, and we do the best we can; and, judging by the amount of 
meat we condemn in a year, it Is shown that we are doing as good 
service as we can. . 

But he said they ought to have more help. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Did he say how much more time they 
ought to have? 

Mr, HELGESEN. No. He did not go into details about it. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON, The gentleman says he was talking with this 
gentleman this afternoon? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes, 

Mr. NORTON, He was on a vacation, I think? 

Mr. HELGESEN. No; he was not on a vacation. 

Mr. NORTON. Was he looking for larger salaries or more 
assistants? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Even an inspector has to eat sometimes, 
you know. 

Mr. HELGESEN, He did not bring up the question. I brought 
it up myself, because I wanted to get some information from a 
man who was on the job and who ought to know what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. NORTON. Is this man employed in the city? 

Mr. HELGESEN. No. 

Mr. NORTON. Where is he employed? 

Mr. HELGESEN. In Chicago or New York, I think. 

Mr. NORTON. He stated that the inspectors were too few in 
number, did he? ; 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes. I asked him if they did not need more 
help, and he said, “ Certainly ; but we are doing the best we can 
with the amount of help we have.” 

Mr. NORTON. And he said that he examined how many hogs? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Two hundred and fifty per hour. 

Mr. NORTON. That is four every minute? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes. I will leave it to you to tell whether 
any man can inspect four hogs a minute and tell what their con- 
dition is. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELGESEN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Was the gentleman ever in a packing house 
to see this inspection going on? 

Mr. HELGESEN. No. 

Mr, ADAIR. I have been. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that a health officer in- 
spects immigrants a good deal faster than that when they ure 
coming into port. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, ADAIR, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota may be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. I only want to suggest to the gentleman that 
I have been in some of these packing houses and I have stood 
for quite a while watching these men inspect hogs and cattle. 
I never saw such rapidity of inspection as the gentleman men- 
tions. I have stood not only for one minute, but for three or 
four minutes, watching a man inspect one animal, and he did 
not leave one hog or one steer during that time. 

Mr. HELGESEN. What does the gentleman mean by saying 
he did not leave one hog or one steer? 

Mr. ADAIR. I mean that the inspection of one animal was 
not completed within the time that I stood there. I watched 
a man inspecting a beef for more than five minutes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Oh, well, by the thousands of animals 
that go through, the gentleman will see that is not possible. 

Mr. ADAIR. Iam only telling you what I saw. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. That was over in Indiana. 
not work so swiftly over there. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 1 asked the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
HELGESEN] if each animal does not pass under the eyes of sev- 
eral inspectors, and if I understood him he answered that it 
does not. Now, that is not my information. A short time ago 
we had hearings on what is known as the Lobeck bill, to pro- 
vide promotion and increases of salaries for men engaged in 
the meat-inspection work, and I gathered from testimony given 
before the committee that there are several inspectors, many 
of them engaged in the same kind of work, and that each ani- 
mal passes before and is inspected by several of them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Each man does a certain portion of the 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. And we were told particularly that the 
work of each one of these inspectors is checked up. The work 
that each one does is looked over and reviewed by several 
others, each one making his mark on a card or indicating in 
some way that that animal has passed before him and has been 
inspected, and if an error is found it is traceable back to the 
man who made it. Now, that being the case, it is hardly pos- 
sible, as the gentleman from North Dakota says, that one man 
is required to inspect four hogs in every minute of the hours 
that-he works and that there is no relief and no assistance and 
no further precaution taken to secure correct inspection. It 
seems to me that the gentleman from North Dakota did not 
get all the facts, or if they were given to him that he has not 
drawn the right conclusioa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Bureau of Plant Industry: One physiologist and pathologist, 
who shall be chief of bureau, $5,000; one chief clerk, $3,000; one 
executive assistant in seed distribution, 88,500; one officer in charge of 
publications, $2,250; one landscape ener, $1,800; one officer in 
chargo of records, $2,250; one superintendent of seed weighing and 
mailing, $2,000; two esecutive, clerks, at $1,980 each; one assistant 
superintendent of seed warehouse, $1,400; one seed inspector, $1,000; 
one seed warehouseman, opr one seed warehouseman, $1,020; one 
seed warehouseman, $1, ; one seed warehouseman, $840; 6 clerks, 
class 4; 12 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, at $1,500 each; 20 clerks, class 2; 
47 clerks, class 1; one clerk or draftsman, $1,200; one clerk, $1,080; 
8 clerks, at $1,026 each; 23 clerks, at $1,000 each; 45 clerks, at $900 
each; 1 clerk or draftsman, $900; 19 clerks, at $840 each; 2 clerks, 
at $720 each, 1 laborer, $780; 41 messengers or laborers, at Zoo each ; 
11 messengers, messenger boys, or laborers, at $660 each; 26 messen- 
gers, messenger boys, or laborers, at $600 each; one artist, $1,620; one 
clerk or artist, $1,400; two clerks or artists, at $1,200 each; one Phe: 
tographer, $1,200; one photographer, $840; one laboratory ald, $1,440; 
one laboratory aid, $1,880 : three laboratory alds or clerks, at $1,200 
each; one laboratory aid, clerk, or skilled laborer, $1,080; two labora- 
tory aids, clerks, or skilled laborers, at $1,020 each; three laboratory 
aids, at $960 each; one laboratory aid, $900; five laboratory aids, at 

0 each ; six laboratory aids, at $720 each; one laboratory apprentice, 
720; one map tracer, $600; two gardeners, at $1,440 each; four 
gardeners, at $i 200 each ; eight gardeners, at $1,100 each; 15 garden- 
ers, at $ each; 19 gardeners, at $780 each; one skilled laborer, at 
960 ; two skilled laborers, at $900 each; three skilled laborers, at 
840 each; one assistant in technology, 32,400; one assistant in tech- 
nology, $1,380; one mechanician, $1, ; one mechanical assistant, 
$1,200’; one blacksmith, $900; one carpenter, $900; one painter, 
$900; one teamster, $840; one teamster, $600; 21 laborers, at $54 
each; 24 laborers, messengers, or messenger boys, at $480 each; two 
laborers or charwomen, at $480 each; two laborers or messenger boys, 
at $420 each; 20 charwomen, at $240 each; 11 messenger boys, at $360 
each; four messenger boys, at $300 each ; in all, $418,240. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the object of making an appropriation for one 
laboratory aid, elerk, or skilled laborer? Do they not know 
what they want? 

Mr. LEVER. What item is that? 

Mr. MANN. There are a number of items just like it in this 
paragraph. Here is an item, “One clerk or artist.” Here is 
another item, “two clerks or artists.“ Here is another item, 
“three laboratory aids or clerks.” Then here is another item, 
“ one laboratory aid, clerk, or skilled laborer.” Another item is 
“two laboratory aids, clerks, or skilled laborers,” and so forth. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will yield, the explanation 
made to the committee was that in this way they could be sure 
that they could use the individual assigned for this work for 
any one of these three things, that there was not work enough 
to employ the individual at one of these duties all the time for 
the entire year, so that they were compelled to use the person 
in three employments. In that way they could keep them 
profitably employed during the entire year. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that it is advisable 
to employ a man with the idea that he can be a laboratory aid, 
and also a clerk, and also a skilled laborer? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The man or woman employed would be com- 
petent to do work in either of the three places. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; probably incompetent in either place. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We were presuming that they were com- 
petent for the work in either of the three places. 

Mr. MANN. Here are three places—laboratory aid, clerk, or 
skilled laborer. I am of the opinion that the average, or for 
that matter any skilled laborer, does not make the best clerk, 
or any clerk make the best skilled laborer, and that neither one 
makes a very good laboratory aid. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainty. 

Mr. TOWNER. I notice here we have the classification “one 
artist” What is meant by that? What kind of an artist is 
that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They make drawings of plants, or when they 
put them under the microscope and examine them and find them 
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diseased, they make drawings of the cross sections of the plants; 
showing the appearance of the diseased plant. 

Mr. TOWNER. The next item is “one clerk or artist.” I 
would not suppose they would use a clerk for artistic purposes 
or an artist for clerical purposes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the person employed is a competent artist 
and can do clerical work ut times, when not needed for making 
drawings or descriptions of plants, they can keep that person 
employed during the entire year. His duties as an artist prob- 
ably would not take his entire time. 

Mr. TOWNER. It would seem as if those two employments 
were not entirely compatible. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Iowa will notice, it is 
not merely one clerk or artist. The following item is two 
clerks or artists. The explanation that they do not have work 
enough to keep them employed during the year might apply to 
one, but could not apply to three. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It might apply. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it could not apply to all three. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will yield, there might be 
certain times in the year—— 

Mr. MANN. There might be, but there are not. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, we will take it the other way. There 
are certain times in the year when they need the work of the 
artist, and there are other seasons when they need the work 
55 the clerk. I am stating the explanation made to the com- 
mittee, ‘ 

Mr. MANN. All this kind of office work piles up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For conducting such investigations of the nature and means of 
communication of the disease of citrus trees known as citrus canker, 
and by applying such methods of eradication or control of the disease 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture may be neces- 
sary, $250,000; and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pay 
such expenses and employ such persons and means, in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, and to cooperate with such authorities of 
the States concerned, organizations of growers, or individuals as he 
may deem necessary to accomplish such purposes: Provided, That no 
part of the money herein appropriated shall be used to pay the cost 
or value of trees or other property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It looks to me as though the committee had not followed 
quite the same course in this item as in the next one, although 
I may be mistaken about it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there is so much noise in the 
Hall that I did not hear the gentleman. I have only one good 
ear. 

Mr. MANN. If my distinguished and beloved friend from 
South Carolina only hears with one ear, I congratulate myself 
that I have usually been able to get close to that ear, This item 
which is for the citrus canker has this proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be 
used to PN the cost or value of trees or other property injured or 
destroyed. 

That is very plain, but the next item, which is in reference to 
the chestnut-bark disease and the white-pine blister, as well 
as other tree diseases, provides not only for the investiga- 
tion but for applying methods of reduction or control already 
discovered. Now, the principal method of reduction being to 
destroy the tree, that would apparently make the appropriation, 
which is increased by $30,000, available for the destruction of 
chestnut and other trees which are affected by these diseases, 
Is that the case? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman understands, in reference to the 
white-pine-blister rust, that the only trees destroyed at all are 
trees which are hosts for the insect that causes the disease, such 
as currants and gooseberries, and the method of destruction of 
the trees would be entirely different. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, you kill one tree one way and one 
tree another way. Some prefer to cut them down and some 
prefer to put fire around them. ‘This is for the destruction and 
not for advice. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LEVER. Let me make this statement: Some years ago, 
as the gentleman will remember, we had an outbreak of chest- 
nut blight and appropriated a considerable sum of money for a 
while in an effort to eradicate it. Last year when the bill came 
in the committee frankly confessed that there was no possi- 
bility of eradicating chestnut blight in this country, and that 
the only way to handle it was to provide resisting chestnut trees. 

Mr. MANN. And that is a long process, and they will not 
know whether it is effective until our great-great-great-great- 
grandchildren appear on the scene, 

Mr. LEVER. ‘This year attention was called to the fact that 
a new disease had broken out in New England and the Middle 


West, called the white-pin-blister rust, which threatened the 
white-pine industry in this country, and the testimony before 
the committee was to the effect that there was a host to these 
disenses in the gooseberry and currant, and by the destruction 
of the gooseberry and the currant the disease could be entirely 
eradicated. It was the understanding of the committee, and in 
this item we drew the inference from what had taken place 
with reference to the chestnut blight a year or two years ago, 
that none of the money in this item should be used for payment 
for trees destroyed. Although I am frank to say, so far as I 
am concerned, I would have no hesitation in accepting a pro- 
viso to that item, but I am sure there would be no disposition 
on the part of the department to use the money to pay for trees 
destroyed. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to paying for these things 
if you are going to destroy them. How do you differentiate 
between destroying currant and gooseberry bushes which are of 
value to the markets and destroying other trees which help to 
spread the disease? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure the gentleman knows that the 
currants and gooseberries referred to by the gentleman from 
South Carolina are bushes that grow wild in the forest and have 
no relation to the ordinary common varieties of garden currant 
and gooseberry bushes; that is, so far as this item is concerned. 

Mr. MANN. That depends. The Missouri currant grows wild 
all over the West—that is, the sweet black currant and goose- 
berries grow wild—but the tame gooseberry and the tame cur- 
rant do the same thing. The country where this white pine grows 
has more tame gooseberries and tame currants than they have 
wild. The wild gooseberries are in the West, while the tame ones 
are in the East, where the white pine grows. 

Mr. LEVER. We had a disease which affects the apple 
trees-—the host of that disease was the cedar tree—and we are 
providing an appropriation for that. 

Mr. MANN. There are a great many diseases of plants, and 
they have plant hosts. The common barberry is the host of one 
of the principal diseases the name of which I have forgotten, 
and yet we are not trying to destroy them all. ; 

Mr. LEVER. I will say, further, that when the subject of 
citrus canker was first brought before the Committee on Agri- 
culture there was the suggestion either in the Record or by one 
of the Members personally that payment ought to be made for 
the destruction of these orange trees on the same principle that 
you pay for destroying cattle with the foot-and-mouth disease 
or horses with dourine. But the amount involved was so big 
that it staggered some of us, and we thought that if we could 
go in and wipe out this disease the owners and the States in- 
volved ought to be willing to bear a part of that burden, as they 
are now bearing a part of the burden. That is the theory on 
which the committee acted. We were afraid to open the door, 
and therefore we kept if closed and sealed. I may say, further, 
that the representatives of the citrus growers made no objection 
to that proposition. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not need to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to the fact that the citrus 
canker is so far as known a virulent and incurable disease, 
and if it attacks a tree there is no use of trying to cure the 
tree. When they are dealing with it they do not even touch 
the trees that have the disease, because the disease will adhere 
to the fingers, and if they touch another tree of the citrus va- 
riety will spread the disease to that tree. The only way is to 
go into an orchard and burn the tree as it stands, consuming 
it beneath the bark with burning gas. There was strong pres- 
sure brought by a number of those who are interested in the 
growing of citrus trees, that if we intended to destroy the 
trees where the citrus canker was found in an orchard we 
ought to pay them for that destruction; that we ought not to 
come in in order to save one man’s orchard and destroy the 
orchard of another without paying for it. Then out of an ex- 
cess of caution—for, as the chairman said the estimated value 
of the orchards as made before the committee was very great— 
we inserted this proviso, it being a new item in the Agricultural 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. We put it in the deficiency bill in the House 
on the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but this is the first Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill that has carried that item. 

Mr. MANN. That Is true. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And in order to relieve the department of 
the pressure that would be brought upon it in case it insisted 
upon the destruction of trees, as they will have to do if they 
eyer get any control of this disease, because eradication is the 
only method of controlling it, out of an excess of caution this 
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proviso was inserted to make it clear that the Government was 
not to pay for trees destroyed. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand that this is the situation, 
that in the case of citrus canker the tree that is attacked will 
naturally die in any event, whereas in the other case of the 
parasite that appears in the gooseberry bush it is not, and if 
you destroy the bush to get rid of the parasite you are actually 
destroying a plant that would not die by reason of this attack. 

Mr. MANN. Neither of the gentlemen probably is very 
familiar with orange trees. I used to raise orange trees -my- 
self, though I do not any more. I know something about the 
business. No one has ever suggested that you pay for the 
trees which have the disease. If you did pay for them, it 
would not cost anything, because they are not worth any- 
thing. When the tree gets the disease it is valueless, but 
here is a disease, say, in a locality which is likely to be 
spread by the birds. The question is whether you can stamp 
out the disease by killing all of the trees that are susceptible 
to it within a certain range of that orchard which is affected. 
It is perfectly evident to anyone with common sense that a man 
who has an orange grove a little ways off from one that is 
diseased, whose orange grove is sound, is not going to kill his 
trees in order to stamp out the disease. It is of no value to 
him to stamp out the disease if when it is stamped out all of 
his trees are dead, and it may be of some benefit to him to take 
the chance that the disease will not come to his grove. Yet, 
if they do not stamp out the citrus canker in some way, it is 
liable to spread all over the United States, wherever they grow 
citrus fruit; and if it does, it will be too late to accomplish any 
good purpose, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. 

Mr. MANN. Very well, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I would like to ask the chairman 
whether they have provided the relative part of this expense 
that the Stnte is to pay? 

Mr. LEVER. We have not provided it in this item. The 
State of Florida has already expended $195,000 in this work. 
The growers themselves, I understand, have spent about $100,- 
000 in the work. The Federal Government has expended 
$35,000, and we passed a deficiency appropriation bill some 
time ago appropriating $300,000. I understand that about 
$100,000 of that deficiency appropriation will be still available 
at the beginning of this fiscal year, so thut we shall have dur- 
ing the next fiscal year about $350,000 of Government money. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I do not know whether I am 
biased in any way by the fact that I have some small interest 
in Florida, having relatives there, but I doubt it. I think 
possibly I am biased by the fact that I have some knowledge 
about the business. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. While the citrus-canker disease and its destruc- 
tion is not on all fours with the foot-and-mouth disease, it is 
somewhat similar. The foot-and-mouth disease could be spread 
by cattle moving from one State to another, although very 
often that was not the way in which it was spread. It was 
often spread by birds or animals that were not cattle at all 
or human beings, or by serums, or by clothing or something else 
being sent from one State to another, in some places by passing 
down a running stream from one place to another. The canker 
disease can be spread by the shipment of trees from one State 
to another, but probably will not be spread in that way. It may 
be spread by birds or animals or human beings or by other 
methods. The foot-nnd-mouth disease itself was not very fatal 
to cattle, so far as killing them off was concerned, but if the 
foot-and-mouth disease had been allowed to spread all over the 
United States you never could have stamped it out, and it 
would have been a loss to the country of millions or perhaps 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 

If the citrus canker, which is now confined to a very few 
localities, and which entered the United States by importation, 
is allowed to spread all over the South and then out to Cali- 
fornia, we will be in a position that gentlemen do not appreciate. 
The Mediterranean or fruit fly is now in the island of Hawaii. 
They used to raise all kinds of fruits over there—it is a great 
place for fruits—-and ship them to the United States. There 
are only two kinds of fruits now that you can bring here from 
Hawaii, and those are bananas and pineapples, and they have to 
be carefully inspected and go through a process before they can 
be brought in. You can not pick out in the Hawaiian Islands 
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to-day any kind of fruit but what you will find a lot of worms 
in it and there is no way of stamping it out. All the money 
in the United States Treasury possibly could not do it because 
these wild fruits out there that grow everywhere in the moun- 
tains have these worms in them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the-gentieman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What the gentleman says about 
the citrus disease applies also, does it not, to the San Jose 
scale? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. It is entirely different. It is 
easy enough to get rid of the San Jose scale, but it takes a little 
time. But if this citrus-canker disease ever gets around in 
the South you never can stop it. I would rather appropriate a 
little money now to kill it out than to appropriate hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the next 10 or 20 years in a vain effort 
und it would be & vain effort—to stamp it out after it got well 
started. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in the criticism he has just 
made against the proviso that no part of the appropriation shall 
he used for the destruction of trees. I did not favor the inser- 
tion of that provision either in this bill or in the deficiency bill 
which passed earlier in the session. I do not think there ought 
to be any such limitation placed upon the expenditure of the 
money appropriated. A part of the plan for the eradication of 
citrus canker often involves the destruction not only of infected 
trees, but others not apparently infected at the time, as it is 
not easy at all times, or at any time, to tell just how far the dis- 
ease has spread when you undertake to apply the remedy, which 
is fire. You at first discover it upon a tree, or maybe upon a 
dozen or more trees. But before its discovery it may have 
heen carried by human agency, by birds, or animals to the other 
groves in the immediate vicinity, where it may not be discern- 
able. But whether such is the case or not, prudence would 
dictate the destruction of near-by trees even in neighboring 
groves. 

Now, in this emergency you go to the owner of the apparently 
healthy tree and propose its destruction. He says, “ Why, the 
tree is uninfected, or the canker is not in my grove; or if so, it 
is not discernible, and I object to its destruction. I am willing 
to take the chance.” Now, such an objection comes with a 
zreat deal of force under such conditions, and yet if the owner 
were paid something for the suspected trees the difficulties in 
the way of the experts would vanish. But under this pro- 
vision ne compensation can be given, which, I fear, will hamper 
very materially the efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
in the eradication of this greatest of orange-tree pests. 

Another objection to this provision is that the amount of 
money appropriated is, in my judgment, too small. I think it 
should have been at least as much again, and yet I do not pro- 
pose to offer an amendment to the bill. I do not desire to do 
that for two or three reasons. In the first place, the committee 
have given careful consideration to this item and are thoroughly 
in sympathy with the efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
to stamp out the discase, and I realize that they do not desire, 
in making an appropriation, to go beyond what the Secretary 
of Agriculture advises. He has recommended $250,000 and they 
ure following his recommendation. Hence, I for one do not 
care at this time to offer any amendment increasing the amount, 
nithough I believe it entirely too small. 

I am willing to accept for the present the amount inserted, 
with the hope and belief that whatever is needed will be fur- 
nished later. We do not know just what progress is being made 
in Florida and other States where the disease prevails toward 
its destruction. The experts who are undertaking the expendi- 
ture of the money are very hopeful of the ultimate eradication 
of the pest, and I feel confident they will succeed; but I am 
fearful we will have to have a great deal more money. Not 
only Congress, but likely the State of Florida and the other 
States—there are five or six of them in which this disease has 
made its appearance—will have to furnish considerable sums 
before it is finally destroyed. : 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Why does not the gentieman make a 
motion to strike out the proviso? From what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] said, I should think the proviso ought 
to be stricken out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I said a moment ago, I do not desire to 
interfere with the work of the committee. They have, no doubt, 
done what they think is right, and I do not care to embarrass 
them. There was a similar provision in the item inserted in one 
of the deficiency bills the early part of the year, and which, 
passing the House, became a law, and the committee Is simply 
following the law. Hence I do not care to do anything to em- 
barrass the committee, though I should prefer that the provision 


be stricken out, because, as I have said, if it remains there I 
fear it will hamper the department in its work. 

Now, the State of Florida and the people of that State have 
already contributed quite liberally toward the eradication of 
citrus canker. Not only has the State furnished a considerable 
sum of money for that purpose, but individuals, first and last, 
have contributed sums aggregating a much larger amount, while 
many growers have given over to destruction large numbers of 
apparently uninfected and healthy trees to make certain that 
the work of eradication in a given locality was complete. Such 
contributions already far exceed the amount already appro- 
priated by Congress, even including the sum carried in this bill. 

This not only shows that the people of Florida are doing their 
share, but that they are willing to aid the Government by making 
any reasonable sacrifice toward the destruction of this the most 
infectious and deadliest of orange-tree pests—a disease which, 
if not effectually eradicated, will destroy the citrus industry 
throughout the country. 

This thought, Mr. Chairman, suggests another: That no 
effort should be spared to check this disease. We do not have 
any too much knowledge of citrus canker, but enough is, I 
think, known to make it certain that no half-way measures in 
the war upon it will suffice. Both in the interest of economy 
and of the orange industry itself, we should leave nothing 
untried that will insure speedy and complete success, A few 
hundreds of thousands of dollars or even a million or two 
now may save millions to the Government and many more mil- 
lions to the industry we are trying to protect and preserve. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it is well worthy of protection. So, too, 
are the growers worthy of the aid they are receiving and all 
they may receive. There are only a few States of the Union 
where citrus fruits can be grown. These are far to the south- 
ward, mostly on the Gulf or the Pacific, Florida and California 
furnishing the chief outyut. If this pest is permitted to destroy 
the groves there, which it is likely to do if not checked, we will 
have to rely on foreign countries to supply our demands, which 
they can not begin to do, even though they should escape the 
disease, which is not probable. So that with our own industry 
destroyed we would either have an inadequate source of sup- 
ply or none at all from abroad to take its place. 

But there is no need for the total loss of our domestic supply 
if we make the proper effort to stamp out the disease, for it 
has been demonstrated that it can and, I feel confident, will be 
done. It will cost more if we do not take hold of it in the 
right manner, but it will be done in any event. 

The outlook, however, for the industry in other countries is 
not so hopeful, for if the pest could get into our country. as it 
has, over the safeguards we furnish, how much more likely is 
it to find its way into other citrus-growing countries where no 
safeguards against its entrance are afforded, and then, meet- 
ing inadequate means of defense, completes its work of de- 
struction there. Such a condition, not beyond the range of 
probability in the opinion of expert observers, would make 
this country the only source of supply for this hemisphere and 
the greater part of the eastern, if not for the whole world. 

Now, it is the duty of the Government to aid in this work, 
because the people of no one State can effectually deal with the 
disease. It can be transported in so many ways inside and 
across State lines, is so insidious in its progress from place 
to place, so easily carried from State to State that only the 
Federal authority, with power in such matters to reach across 
boundaries and go into all the States, can successfully cope 
with it. It is already in several of the citrus-growing States, 
and it might be totally eradicated in one of them, as in Florida 
for instance, but unless it were destroyed in all the others the 
industry would not be safe. 

Now, the growers, as I said, are deserving of aid. While 
under normal conditions the citrus industry is a profitable one, 
it is not so under all conditions. The producer has his ups and 
downs, his fat years and his lean years. The high cost of dis- 
tribution, inadequate transportation facilities at times, over- 
production at others. cut into the profits of the grower, but the 
consumer, the great American public. is always served, even 
though it be at the expense of the producer. Hence, Mr, Chair- 
man, the public have an interest in this fight, and Congress is 
clearly within the purview of its duties in making adequate pro- 
vision for the protection of this great industry, one of the 
most important in the country. 

I do not desire that Congress should appropriate any more 
money than is needed to do the necessary work, but, as I said, 
I fear the amount carried in this bill is not sufficient. I believe 
it should have been larger, yet if it is found to be inadequate, 
as I fear it will, we can, later on in the session, have it in- 
creased, which I have no doubt Congress will do if it should 
be found necessary. 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I shall want about three minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


The . Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make it 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two minutes 
of that time myself. 

Mr, BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman a question. Is it the gentleman's idea that the action 
of this provision would limit the States themselves from any 
action that they might care to take in the matter of the exter- 
mination of this disease? 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. This will be a great encourage- 
ment for them to do this same work. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. That is my understanding—that there 
is no attempt in any way to prevent the States from going the 
limit. 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. As I said a moment ago in answer 
to the gentleman’s question, Florida herself, although a very 
small State, has already expended $195,000, and the fruit 
growers of that State have expended $100,000. And the fruit 
growers of other citrus-fruit States have spent money for the 
same purpose. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Any State could order by legislative 
enactment the destruction? 

Mr. LEVER. No doubt. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For information, as it is very 
important in Michigan, that being a very large fruit-growing 
State, I would like to inquire whether or not there is any pro- 
viso in the bill for the control of the San Jose scale? 

Mr. LEVER. Not by name; but there is a general paragraph 
in the bill which carries money for diseases of fruit trees. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was hardly satisfied with the 
answer I received from our minority leader when he said it was 
easy enough to control the San Jose scale. We know that it 
is spread similar to the way he said that the citrus canker 
sprends—by birds, by the wind, by being carried and communi- 
cated—and it is destroying a great many of the orchards there, 
And I would like to inquire of the chairman, who has made a 
great investigation along this line, whether or not he considers 
this a serious condition in relation to our fruit-growing in- 
dustry? 

Mr. LEVER. I have not made any investigation of that par- 
ticular territory, but I appreciate the destructiveness of the 
San Jose scale. The difference between that, however, and the 
citrus canker is that a spray has been discovered by which 
the San Jose scale can be checked; but there is no spray which 
will check the spread of the citrus canker. Nothing has been 
found to be of any value except burning. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the understanding of the gen- 
tleman upon investigation that has been made that it can be 
eradicated and can be controlled without chopping out or de- 
stroying the orchards, which they are doing? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Permit me to say that we had that problem 
in the State of Oregon, where we raise a great many apples 
and other fruits. We have a law which provides that if a man 
will not spray and care for his trees the county authorities can 
remove them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if you have controlled it in that way and gotten rid of it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are getting rid of it. It is a very minor 
disease out there now. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. In the case of destroying trees, does the 
eounty pay for the trees? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not only does the county not pay for the 
trees, but they make the man who will not keep his orchards 
clean pay for them. 

Mr. LEVER. It is a penal provision. 

Mr. HAYES. Does not the gentleman think that $250,000 is 
a small sum to stamp out this canker? 

Mr. LEVER. The committee considered that very carefully, 
and after the assistant chief of this bureau, Mr. Kellerman, the 
gentleman in charge of this work, had made a thorough ex- 
amination of the territory involved, we had him before the com- 
mittee, and his statement to the committee was to the effect that 
after very careful consideration of all the factors involved the 


department felt that $250,000 would be suflicient for them to 
carry on the work in the coming fiscal year, especially in view 
of the fact that they estimate they will have out of the $300,- 
000 deficiency appropriation at the end of this fiscal year $100,- 
000, and in addition to that they hope, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, to get probably $50,000 or $100,000 from individuals and 
the States involved, which would give them a reasonably large 
sum of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I will take my other two minutes if T have 
them, because I think the gentleman wants information. 

Mr. HAYES. Has there been any further information given 
to the committee than when I was present, wherein he said, if 
I remember, that they would be glad of $250,000, but could 
use twice as much if they could have it? 

Mr. LEVER. I presume the gentleman from California re- 
fers to the first hearing on this subject, in December. 

Mr. HAYES. That was probably the one where I was 
present. 

Mr. LEVER. We had a later hearing, ten days or two 
weeks before the committee reported this bill, after Dr. Keller- 
man had made an extended visit through this section and had 
returned with full information of the situation. There has 
been a later hearing than that to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. HAYES. The disease is not yet prevalent in California, 
and so I know nothing personally about it, but it seems to me 
it would be a mistake to deal with it piecemeal. It ought to be 
stamped out without delay, because it threatens the citrus 
industry absolutely, and if this is not ample let us give $500,000, 
and place it at the disposal of the Department of Agriculture to 
use such sum as they think it necessary to finally and com- 
pletely stamp it out. 
ae not the gentleman agree with me that that would be 

Mr. LEVER. No; I do not. There are two reasons for not 
thinking so. First of all, the department feels, and has indi- 
cated both in the statement made before the committee and in 
a letter addressed to the chairman of the committee, that 
$250,000, supplemented by the other funds to which I referred a 


‘moment ago, will give the department as much money as it 


can expend wisely and economically in the handling of this 
situation. I have always been afraid that in appropriating a 
large lump fund we are liable to fall not only into habits of 
large extravagance but also into habits of doing the work in a 
slipshod way. The committee and the department feel that 
this amount of money will do the work, and do it effectively, 
and do it economically. It is not going to clean up the disease 
by any means, but, in our judgment, it is as much as we can 
spend wisely in the next fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayes] is misinformed as to the testimony 
before the committee. The official of the department, Dr. Kel- 
lerman, to whom the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever) has referred, stated that $250,000 is all that can be 
economically used. The disposition of the committee was to 
allow just as much as was necessary, just as much as can 
properly be used, and after a good deal of time and careful 
thought the amount of $250,000 was arrived at. 

Now, as to the proviso that no part of the money should be 
used to pay for trees injured or destroyed, the association of 
Florida more directly interested in this matter had a repre- 
sentative or attorney, I believe, present. I am not sure about 
his name, but I think it was Gillett. He appeared, and he 
drafted the provision himself, leaving a copy of his draft at 
the office of each member of the committee. The draft pre- 
pared by Mr. Gillett himself contained this proviso, “ That no 
part of the money shall be used to pay for trees injured or 
destroyed,” or words to that effect, so that now, after further 
consideration of it, and seeing the willingness of Congress to 
appropriate money sufficient to carry on the work, gentlemen 
of that part of the country who first were inclined to ask for 
money to pay for trees destroyed are not now asking for money 
for that purpose. 

There was an effort on the part of some to place this citrus- 
canker trouble on an even footing with the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. If it were so placed, and if money were used as it was 
used in taking care of the foot-and-mouth trouble, the work 
would not be carried on as the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, Maxx] says—that trees already affected or de- 
stroyed would not be paid for, because they are of no value. 
That may be true; they are of no value; but where this serious 
disease of foot and mouth attacked the cattle, the animals are 
so affected that they are of no value whatever and for the pro- 
tection of everybody they ought to be killed, still the Federal 
Government provides money to pay a part of their value, or, 
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rather, what would be their value if they were not affected; 
so if we were to place this citrus canker on a footing exactly 
with the foot-and-mouth disease, we would be paying for trees 
already affected, and which, just as the gentleman from Illinois 
says, are worthless. We would be asked to pay, and find it 
necessary to pay, the value the trees were supposed to have be- 
fore the disease struck tliem. 

Now, in my judgment, it is not wise at this time, right off the 
reel, to provide hundreds of thousands of dollars to pay for trees 
destroyed, those already affected, those that are exposed, those 
that are in the neighborhood and the destruction of which 
seems necessary in order to prevent the spread of the disease. 
It seems to me that the department, cooperating with the States, 
ought to be given a fair chance, ought to be given all the money 
it can use, to see if it can not find a remedy, find some way to 
check the spréad of the disease and perhaps eradicate it, without 
involving the immense expenditure of money that will be neces- 
sary if we embark on the proposition of paying for all trees de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If my time is extended, I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has fixed a limited time for 
debate on this paragraph. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I have three minutes, and I 
will yield to the gentleman one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] is recognized for one minute more. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman 
a question. I gathered from the discussion here that it is not 
the policy to attempt to stamp out the disease in the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The plan is to do everything possible. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks his 
committee will cooperate with us who are interested directly in 
this citrus canker disease—will cooperate with us, if necessary, 
in the next fiscal year to secure a deficiency in order that the 
work may be properly carried forward? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If those to whom we look for informa- 
tion ask for the money and say it can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically used, I shall certainly support a proposition looking 
to such an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, there are two principal ways 
in which this disease might be dealt with. The first is by the 
destruction of all the trees that are affected. But this disease 
has no host plant. It lives on the citrus trees only. We have 
adopted a different plan, a strict supervision and examination 
of the orchards. Young men can be trained to readily detect 
the disease when it appears on any tree—on the branches or 
leaves—and as soon as it has appeared on a tree to destroy the 
tree and to eliminate every diseased tree from the orchard. 

That will leave the grower, then, to have the advantage of 
the product of his other trees in the orchard, and to eliminate 
the ones that are affected. That is the policy adopted by the 
committee in the bill. We hope ultimately to eradicate the dis- 
ease by this method, and do just as little damage as possible 
to the growers who are dependent on this industry for their 
livelihood. 

There is one other observation I would like to add, and that 
is this: If we undertake to destroy all the trees in the orchards 
affected it would cost a very great deal of money, and if no 
compensation were paid to the growers there would be a very 
great deal of opposition on their part to the destruction of 
their trees, because many of them are dependent solely upon 
the product of those trees for their livelihood. By the adoption 
of this plan we get the cooperation of the States and of the 
growers with the department. The States and the growers 
will contribute money, so that the amount that can be used 
will be greater than is indicated in the bill and the amount left 
over from the last deficiency bill, that will be unexpended at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including a study of the nature and habits of the parasitic 


fungi causing the chestnut-tree bark disease, the white-pine blister rust, 
and other epidemic tree diseases, for the purpose of discovering new 


methods of control and applying methods of eradication or control 
already discovered, $87,178, 

vr: CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Wo; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLINE. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether the phrase or clause “other epidemic tree 
diseases ” is intended to cover other investigations, like that of 
the San Jose scale? That is in line 13. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana that 
this item applies only to diseases of forest and ornamental trees, 
and not to diseases that attack fruit trees. That is carried 
in another item further on in the bill. 

Mr. CLINE. I just wanted to make that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I should like to make inquiry relative to the 
chestnut-tree blight disease and the white-pine blister rust. 
These are both diseases which are very prevalent in Massachu- 
setts and New England; and I would like to inquire how 
much larger this appropriation is than has been the customary 
one for these diseases in years past? I understand there is an 
added item, is there not? 

Mr. LEVER. There is a $30,000 increase in this item, to 
be devoted entirely, however, to the work in eradicating the 
white-pine blister rust. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will any portion of this amount be used 
for eradication of the chestnut-tree blight? 

Mr. LEVER. The appropriation for the chestnut-tree blight 
is carried in the rest of the paragraph, such portion as the 
department desires to use, but none for the eradication of 
chestnut blight—only for the study of the disease and, if pos- 
sible, the development of a strain of chestnut trees in this 
country that will resist the disease. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I understand it, the work of the 
department is not really field work—it is more pathological? 

Mr. LEVER. As affecting the chestnut blight that is true, 
but as affecting the white-pine blister rust it will be largely 
field work—in eradication. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In what section? 

Mr, LEVER. In the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States principally, 

Mr. TREADWAY. One more question, if I may ask the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is the work which the department is 
endeavoring to follow up, in the eradication of this disease, 
carried on in conjunction with the State officials—the forestry 
departments of the various States? 

Mr. LEVER. I am not sure about that, but I am strongly 
of the opinion that it is carried on in cooperation with the 
State authorities. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know that in my own State of Massachu- 
setts a great deal of interest has been taken in this subject by 
the forestry department, but I was not aware whether or not 
there was any cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the States. 

Mr. LEVER. I may say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the departments of forestry of the various States, particu- 
larly in New England, have shown a great deal of interest in 
this white-pine blister problem and have sent resolutions to the 
Committee on Agriculture and communications to the chairman 
of the committee asking that this be allowed, and there has 
been a deficiency appropriation allowed by another committee, 
and this committee has allowed a supplementary estimate of 


$30,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am sure that there is very great interest 
in the work, both of the Federal Government and of the State 
departments, because both diseases, as I know from my own 
knowledge, have spread very materially in the western portion 
of the New England States, and we hope that the cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the actual field work by 
the various forestry departments will result in much good in 
the timber sections. 

Mr. LEVER. We join in that hope. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. As the gentleman from Massachusetts’ 
[Mr. Treapway] is evidently interested in the chestnut-blight 
proposition, I will say to him that after several years of field 
work, and scientific investigation also, the conclusion has been 
reached that the only way to deal with the chestnut-blight dis- 
ease is to destroy the affected trees. It becomes a mutter of ex- 
pending money and putting forth physical effort to destroy and 
remove the trees, and the Committee on Agriculture thinks this 
scientific department ought not to be asked to do and ought not 
be permitted to do that kind of work, but that it is up to the 
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States themselves to take charge of the work after the investi- 
gation had been made and the remedy, as far as it may be called 
a remedy, is well known and it simply involves the expenditure 
of money and the physical work of cutting down the trees. That 
is something of the history of the field work relating to the 
chestnut blight. That is the reason the appropriation is not 
larger than it is; and while I am not as familiar with it perhaps 
as I ought to be, my understanding of the appropriation is that 
no part of this money is intended for field work, for the reasons 
I have given. The money that is to be devoted to the chestnut- 
blight disease is for investigational work, to try to find out the 
cause and some scientifie way, if possible, of eradicating it. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is correct about that. That is 
the understanding of the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals and methods of 
cereal | ree pe and the study of cereal diseases, and for the in- 
vestigation of the cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, 
including a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and im- 
3 of broom corn and methods of broom-corn 8 

157,005: Provided, That not less than $40,000 shall be set aside for 
the study of corn improvement and methods of corn production: Pro- 
vided also, That not less than $10,000 shall be set aside for the in- 
8 of the diseases of wheat known as black rust and stripe 
rust. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McFappen : On page 21, line 10, after the 
word * production,” add a comma and the following: “and the manu- 
facture of alcohol for commercial uses as a by-product therefrom.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the reason I introduced 
this amendment is that I find on investigation at the Agricul- 
tural Department that their knowledge of this special phase 
of the production of alcohol—from corn, which is one of the 
best known grains for that purpose—is very limited. It seems 
to me this is a subject on which our people ought to be informed 
nt this time, because of the growing increase in the demand for 
gasoline and the increase in price of the same. If alcohol can 
be produced as a by-product from corn, it will be of vital im- 
portance to the farmers of this country. It is for that purpose I 
offer this amendment. 

Such experimental work as has been done has been along 
the line of utilizing waste products of the farm, while in a 
situntion like the present the investigations should be conducted 
with the by-product in view and the use of the by-product as a 
feeding proposition for dairying. The protein feeds are becom- 
ing mere searce each year, and as the farmer is becoming con- 
vinced that a well-balanced ration is the most desirable, the 
tremendous. possibilities of industrial alcohol are at once ap- 
parent. 

One of the farmer’s greatest needs in this connection is to 
know just how to proceed, and how much waste there is in the 
feeding quality of the operation; in other words, how much 
would be consumed in the operation of eliminating the alcohol 
from the corn. 

Such records as we have prove that the mash after the 
alcohol has been removed is a better balanced ration for dairy 
cows than that previously used. 

If it is found a profitable operation after investigation, it 
would seem to me that plants could be established in con- 
junction with creameries now operating in country districts, 
and the farmers could take the mash for prompt feeding, and 
many economies could thus be effected in the joint operations 
of those plants, and central refining and denaturing plants 
could be established at convenient places nearby. The farmers 
would thus be furnished a cheap power, light, and heat basis 
and the country generally receive much relief by the use of a 
commercial denatured alcohol. 

I beg to submit herewith a letter, under date of March 28, 
ns from the Department of Agriculture bearing on this 
subject : 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 23, 1916, 
Hon. Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
douse of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. MeFaponx: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
March 15. In reply the following data on the yield of alcohol from 
corn, the cost of extracting alcohol, and the value and analysis of the 
dairy feed obtainable from the residue are submitted for your informa- 
tion. ‘hey have been compiled from several sources as stated below. 
You will realize that of necessity the costs will vary under different 
economic conditions. The data given, however, may be considered as 
a working basis upon which those interested may form an opinion as 
te the probability of manufacturing alcohol in plants of the capacities 
described, making due allowance for the variation in cost of raw ma- 
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terials, uipment, labor, and other conditions. A plant of larger 
capacity than the ones described would undoubtedly produce alcohol at 
somewhat lower costs. 

YIELD OF ALCOHOL FROM CORS, 


Approximately 2.75 gallons of 180 proof alcohol 
a bushel of welkdried corn, * 2 Me ete 
Cogr OF EXTRACTING ALCOHOL FROM CORN ix PLANT OF AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURE, PropucixG ALCOHOL oF 180 Proor, AT RATE OF 104 

GALLOYS VER Day. 

COST OF RAW MATERIAL. 

The grains used daily will weigh about 2,198 pounds and will con- 
sist of $8 per cent corn, 10 per cent malt, and 2 per cent rye, or 34.54 
bushels of corn, 6.47 bushels of malt,, and 0.8 bushel of rye. The cost 
of Fon ee 1 — ie ee — wie a rye rs malt at 65, 85, 

d cents per bushel, respectively, or 27.7 cents for cach 
the 104 gallons of alcohol — N 


INVESTMENT COSTS. 


engine, high-pressure cooker, necessary pumps, vats, 
ing and n . a 810, 000 
Wann ̃ 22... inces 5, 000 
Cost of press and drier for the press cake 1, 500 
Cost of single-effect vacuum CAS i eh complete with con- 
denser and pump, for the liquid slopss nmm 2, 000 
Total investment) caste. os ke a ees 18, 500 


Fixed charges consist of interest on the investment at 6 per cent, and 
wad Sapa at 5 5 7 2 4 amount to . 1 apanui 
200-da ese charges amount to x r dày, 
$0.16 per gallon of 180 proof SOROL sited tahiti opi 


DAILY OFERATING COSTS, 


$6 
9 
6 


Total operating expenses „ 22 
or 20.2 cents per gallon of alcohol. 
SUMMARY. 
Cost per gallon of alcohol of 186 proof. 


Raw material 
Investment. 


— 639 
There will be 88 about 967 ponas of dried distillery grains 


C— ae Se SA ee 


worth at least $30 per ton, or $14.51, or $0.14 per gallon of alcohol 
produced. This should be subtracted from the above cost, making the 
net cost per gallon 89.499. 

The data given above are taken from the information which the 
department secured some dane ago in its experimental work on the 
manufacture of alcohol and from other sources, 4 
Cost OF EXTRACTING ALCOHOL FROM CORN IN PLANT OF GERMAN MAKE 

PRODUCING ALCONOL AT RATB OF 419 GALLoNs OF 180 nor reu Dax. 

RAW MATERIAL. 
Cost the seme as in the above estimate, namely, $0.277. 
INVESTMENT COSTS, 
$8700 first cost of the equipment, including packing fur shipment fs 

4 „ 

To this must be added duty of 20 per cent, making the total cost 
of equipment purchased abroad c $ 


Freight and erection cost 1, 000 
WORE OF MNAE a a ee 5, 000 
Cost of press and drier for distillery grains 2, 600 
Double-effect vacuum evaporator, completed with condenser 
MN DUM oor SoS eee TT 3, 100 
e cae eeee 22. 212 
Interest at 6 per cent and depreciation at 12 per cent, or $20 
per dag, for, 200-dey Fer...... 3, 998 


This amounts to an investment cost of $0.048 per gallon. 
OPERATING EXPENSES, 
M TONG -COBT GOUT RE Biase catia ccd AR a T A maseee clint EE 
1 foreman at $3 and 6 laborers at S222 
Incidentals, including oil, barrels, and drayage 


Total: operating expenses. v aaae 
or 80.122 per gallon of alcohol produced. 
SUMMARY, 
Cost per gallon of alcohol of 189 proof. 


Raw matcrial $0. 277 
Investment 048 
OPERET CODO Sa Se aaa A A ai 2 
PTV ↄ ↄxx—ü—ü— — ee SE ee oe AT 
Less value of distillery grains ̃444c7ẽ:᷑ — 14 


Making: net ee LTT 307 


The composition of distillery grains is shown on page 37 of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 22, a copy of which accompanies this letter. 

4 ae data given above haye been obtained from various sourees, as 
‘ollows : 

The yield of alcohol from corn is given by Maercker-Delbruck, Hand- 
buch der Spiritus Fabrikation, ninth edition, page 681. The yield giveu 
is ar obtained under good working conditions, using high pressure in 
cooking, 

‘The proportions of grains used are substantially those given by Mr. 
W. E. Lommus in hearings before the House Committee on Ways ami 
Means, February to March, 1906, third edition, pages 196 and 413. The 
value of corn has been taken as $0.65 per bushel, which an expert 
of the Rureau of Plant Industry states is a fair value at the present 
time for the grades of corn available for alcohol manufacture. 

The cost of the smaller plant is the present value of the equipment 
purchased by the department in 1908 plus cost of installation. The 
cost of the press and drier are estimates from trade catalogues describ- 
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ing machinery manufactured in this country. The cost of the single- 
ect vacuum evaporator is also an estimate and is not a definite 
otation from a manufacturer. Such equipment is made in this coun- 
3 1 ts the figures by Mr. W. 
n the opera cos e en „W. E. 
have been send e a but the costs given are necessarily Fe i car 


and 


. Mreight and erection costs, cost oF build: 
AV: ea e de ent. and erectio ur — 
ing, and cost of press and drier for distillery grains are necessarily esti- 


y 
is required to house the machinery, 


ma only. A substantial buildin 
as at all ex ve. 


and the $5,000 cost is not regard 

The Bs of a double-effect vacuum evaporator was obtained in con- 
nection with another subject from an can manufacturer. The 
cost of coal, incidentals, and labor are but estimates, using, however, 
to some extent the data given by Mr. us, already referred to. 


Lumm 
The yield of distillery is taken from Maercker-Delbruck, page 


56. 
As stated in the —_ paragraph of this letter, you will realize 
that these costs, particularly the operating costs, will necessarily vary 
under different, conditions ana can not be stated very definitely. 


vi trul ours, 
ig os eat D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. I offer an amendment to the paragraph in con- 
formity with a suggestion made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Maxx] as to another part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 21, line 9, strike out the words not less than.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER, In line 11, on the same page, I move to strike 
out the words “ not less than” after the word “ that.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ag 21, line 11, after the word “that,” strike out the words “ not 
less than.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and improvement of methods of oe production 
under subhumid, semiarid, or -land conditions, $160, : Provided 
That the limitation in this act as to the cost of farm buildings shall 
not apply to this 1 te Provided her, That no part of this 
e Benen shall be u: in the free tribution, 8 tion for 
free distribution, of cuttings, seedlings, or trees of ow, x elder, 
ash, Caragana, or other common varieties of fruit, ornamental, or 
shelter-belt trees in the northern Great Plains area, except for experi- 
mental or demonstration purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. What farm buildings do they construct under this 
item? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
the Government has 26 stations in this subhumid and semiarid 
dry-land country, and they have little field stations from which 
on 5 their investigations. A station costs from $8,000 to 
810,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They also have a building for the man in 
charge of the station. 

Mr. MANN. They do not ordinarily cost more than $1,500, 
do they? What buildings do they have that cost over $1,500? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It was recommended that some dairy 
work be undertaken at two of these stations, and for that ex- 
perimental work it was proposed that a farm shed, and so on, 
be constructed, and one estimate includes $4,000 for a barn. I 
will say to the gentleman from Illinois, without violating any 
committee secrets, that I did not think that was a wise pro- 
vision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was in a new item where they 
wanted an appropriation of $87,000, which the committee dis- 
allowed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It was an experimental purpose, and it 
did not seem to me wise to put up a $4,000 barn on a doubtful 
proposition to make an experiment. The recollection of the 
gentleman from Minnesota is better than mine. I had in mind 
another provision. I may say that my understanding of that 
kind of work is that it is e experimental, and that expen- 
sive buildings are not needed. doubt very much the wisdom 
of doing away with this provision of law which limits the cost 
of farm buildings to $1,500. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit me, 
I hold in my hand a report covering the cost of all of these 
buildings. It is voluminous, but I will read a few of them: 

Ardmore, 8. Dak. (field station) : Frame barn, 30 by 50 feet; ho 
ho $1,500 a. 38 


rses, storage of forage and farm machinery, Frame sh 
by 80 feet, with concrete floor; storage ‘of farm machinery, $1,950. 
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Frame house, 22.6 by 38 feet, residence of station s: tendent, $1,750. 
Frame shed, 10 by 17 feet, storage of wood and coal, $200. 7 

Tex. (fi station): Concrete house, by 50 feet, two 
Stories, a: istrative and rooms for 


quarters labora carrying 
on experiments, $2,061.39. Concrete bunk h 20 by 34 feet, one 
story ; sleeping quarters for station employ: $i 7 

Lawton, Okla.; Frame house, pebble tasked, 29.6 by 47 feet, two 
stories, residence of station superintend $3,167. Frame barn and 
implement shed, 86 by 80 feet, with frame “ L,” 35.6 by 30 feet, housing 
station animals and 2 of machinery and forage, $3,467. Frame 
house, pebble dashed, 28 by 50 feet, two stories, ministrative head- 
quarters and laboratory rooms for carrying on experiments, $2,460. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order, 
and I move to strike out the last word. You put in a provision 
here that they shall not distribute any trees or cuttings. 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota to 
explain that item to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will say that about two 
years ago the station at Mandan engaged in the propagation of 
the ordinary belt shelter trees like box elder, willows, caragana, 
and so forth, and at that time they sent out to the newspapers 
circulars that they would furnish farmers a sufficient number of 
shelter belt trees to plant half an acre. In this way the Govern- 
ment came in direct competition with the nurserymen who were 
selling trees in this section, and that is the purpose of this 
amendment, to stop the distribution of shelter belt trees. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that this lust 
proviso should be retained in the bill. I should move as an 
amendment to strike out the proviso were it not for the. fact 
that I am led to believe that an agreement has been reached 
between the Department of Agriculture and certain members of 
the Committee on Agriculture to the effect that this provision 
will be reasonably satisfactory te all concerned. The only 
reason the proviso has been placed in the bill is because the 
nurserymen of the Northwest, more particularly those in Minne- 
sota, have strenuously objected to the distribution of trees and 
shrubs that has been made and that is contemplated to be 
made by the Northern Great Plain Experimental Station at 
Mandan, N. Dak. The nurserymen complain that on account 
of the cuttings, seedlings, and shrubs furnished free by the ex- 
perimental station to farmers in the Northern Great Plains 
area in North and South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, the 
volume of their business has been decreased and their business 
has been greatly injured. Dr. Taylor, of the Department of 
Agriculture, takes direct issue on this complaint and maintains 
that the work being carried out by the Northern Great Plains 
Experimental Station will increase rather than lessen the de- 
mand for the purchase of trees and shrubs by farmers and 
others in that section of the country. It has not been attempted 
in the past by the experimental station at Mandan, to supply 
cuttings, seedlings, and shrubs to all farmers in the Northern 
Great Plains area who might make application for the same. 
It has been their plan and purpose to distribute for demon- 
stration and experimental purposes to a few farmers in each 
locality cuttings, seedlings, and shrubs in quantity sufficient to 
plant a shelter belt of two or three acres, It is further planned 
to send out experienced horticulturists from the station to 
demonstrate the best way to care for these trees and shrubs, 
and to encourage farmers in the cultivation, care, and growing 
of trees, shrubs, and small fruits. This has not been done to a 
large extent in the last few years, but those in charge of the 
experimental station plan in the future to give more emphasis to 
this feature of the work. 

I can say from my own personal observation that they are 
doing a good work at this station. They are creating a com- 
mendable and much-needed interest on the part of the farmers 
in the growing of trees and the setting out of shelter belts on 
their farms all through the Northern Great Plains area. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. What is this caragana tree? I am familiar 
with the caragana species. 

Mr. NORTON. That is an item that was inserted in the bill 
at the request of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 
and I am most confident he ean give the gentleman from Ilinois 
all of the desired information concerning that particular tree. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man I never attempt to give the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr, 
Mann] any information. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not attempt to do it 
without doing it. Whatever he does it is not ever merely an 
attempt. I would not have asked the question, but he used the 
word a short time ago, and it is written in the bill also. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am unable to give the gentleman any 
description which will enable the gentleman to identify it. All 
I know about it is that this is one of the ordinary varieties of 
shelter-belt trees or shrubs which the department has been dis- 
tributing in this section and which is a very ordinary common 
variety. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations in connection with western 8 agriculture, 
the utilization of lands reclaimed under the reclamation act, and other 
areas in the arid and semiarid regions, $75,380. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman if there is not another 
depaztment that is doing the work provided for in this para- 
graph? Is there not a special fund set aside from receipts for 
the sale of lands in each of the States for irrigation purposes 
and fur the investigation of irrigation plants to be erected by the 
Interior Department? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is a bureau in the Department of the 
Interior known as the Reclamation Service, which constructs 
irrigation plants, including canals and ditches for the irrigation 
of arid lands. This is an entirely different procedure. After 
the irrigation districts have been developed and farmers go on 
the lands this work begins then in cooperation with the farmer 
to study the problems on the projects, of growing crops, of drain- 
age, and of every other factor in the farmer's work that arises 
in an irrigated section. It is an entirely different branch of 
work. 

Mr. LEVER. This is purely agricultural. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To cultivate and care for the gardens and grounds of the Department 
of Agriculture in the city of Washington, including the keep and light- 
ing of the grounds and the constructlon, surfacing, and repairing of 
roadways and walks; and to erect, manage, and maintain conservatories, 
greenhouses, and plant and fruit proparating houses on the grounds of 
the Department of Agriculture in the city of Washington, $11,690. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Is that what this appropriation has been used for heretofure— 
simply the grounds down here? 

Mr. LEVER. This appropriation has been used for that pur- 
pose heretofore, but some question as to the erection of green- 
houses arose with the comptroller, and it is for the purpose of 
making the authority of the department certain as to the crec- 
tion of permanent greenhouses, as contrasted with temporary 
greenhouses, that this change in language was adopted. 

Mr. MANN. There is no change that would affect that is 
there? 

Mr. LEVER. We have dropped the word “ experimental,” 
end we have inserted the word “erect,” which the department 
feels gives them authority to mect the ruling of the comptroller. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For horticultural investigations, including the study of producing, 
handling, and shipping truck and related crops, including potatoes, and 
the study of landscape and vegetable gardening, floriculture, and related 
subjects, $56,080. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
I do not like to take up the time of the committee, but I 
desire to have some information if I can get it. The central 
part of southern Indiana is fast becoming a great apple-pro- 
ducing section. Several years ago a few men went into it on 
a rather light scale, but in the last 10 years a number of men 
have gone in and have planted thousands upon thousands of 
acres of apple orchards. Last summer what was known through 
that section of the country and what I learned later was char- 
acterized by the Agricultural Department as fire blight began 
to sweep through that section of the country until it almost 
ruined thousands and thousands of acres of orchards. I have 
a little orchard myself of 10 acres, and it almost desolated it. 
| I learned the only remedy for it was to prune it and cut off 

eyery infected limb. I got that information from an extensive 
fruit grower in my section, who said he got his authority from 
the Agricultural Department. I found it did not do any good. 
I would like to know whether or not the department has any 
remedy or has discovered anything that will stop that fire 
blight. It is extraordinarily bad in our section of the country. 
In addition to apples it started on pear trees, and the owners 
of the orchards finally cut down the pear trees and burned 
them, because they came to the conclusion that the disease, 
whatever it was, was being bred on the pear and spread from 
there to the apple. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman that as to the 
blight in apples I do not recall any statement being made to 
the committee, but I do know that some statement was made 

in reference to the pear blight, and as far as I have been able 
to ascertain there is no remedy for pear blight except the de- 
struction of the diseased part of the trec. ; 

Mr. HAWLEY.. The gentleman spoke of fire blight. 

Mr. LEVER. I understood from what the gentleman said it 


was the same kind of disease. 4 
Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I got the impression that this fire 
blight struck the orchards in New England and particularly 
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in New York in 1910, and that they were then investigating it, 
but had not discovered a remedy for it. If the department has 
anything on carth for that section of the country and can inform 
us of it, it will be doing southern Indiana a very great service. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, the disease the gentle- 
man speaks of, which is known as fire blight, is not a new dis- 
ease. It has been in the United States for the last hundred 
years. It attacks seed-bearing deciduous fruit trees to a greater 
or less degree. It also attacks the common thorn tree, and at- 
tacking trees of that character makes it almost impossible to 
eradicate the disease. The information given the gentleman 
from Indiana was correct as to the remedy. The only way to 
eradicate the disease is with the knife. The only way that it 
ean be handled is by careful pruning, and the reason that method 
is not nearly always successful is either from lack of knowledge 
or from carelessness in following out the directions for pruning. 
The disease is of the same nature as the citrus canker disease, 
spoken of a while ago, only not as virulent probably as the 
citrus canker. Unless you get clear below the disease you fail, 
the disease being bacteriological and works in the sap, and you 
can not reach and spray against it, only the knife will do the 
work. If you do not get below the diseased wood and the knife 
becomes infected, the next cut you make may infect a tree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield tọ the gentleman from South Carolina 
Ir. FINLEY]. : 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman find that pear trees suffer 
to the same extent or not? 

Mr. COX. I think the pear trees of central and southern 
Indiana suffer, 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman I have found every 
variety on my own premises died with the exception of one 
variety, and that is a late variety, a very hardy one, I believe 
called the Keifer, 

Mr. COX. Now, in response to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Washington, this may be an old disease in 
some sections of the United States, but it is not an old disense 
in my section of the State. Last summer was the first time 
it ever made its appearance upon the apple trees in that section 
of the country. I did my best and followed out the advice I 
had by using a pruning hook and supervised the pruning myself, 
and the man who did the pruning put on a pair of rubber gloves. 
I had a pail of water thoroughly disinfected. The cut was 
made fur down below the infected part, and if I entertained any 
question that the pruning hook did not go beyond the infected 
part it was thoroughly disinfected, and yet it did no good. The 
result was it practically ruined my orchard, but that is neither 
here ner there; but there are tens of thousands of acres of 
growing orchards through my section of the country which this 
disease literally ruined last year, and all pursued the same 
method. I have searched the agricultural bulletins on this sub- 
ject and I have not found any bulletin that has been issued by 
the Bureau of Horticulture treating of this particular disease or 
advising people how to get rid of it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I confess I never heard of the 
disease before, but I will say to the gentleman from Indiana, 
if he will permit, that on page 18 of this bill, which we have 
alrendy passed, we have a paragraph for $63,615 for the in- 
vestigation of the diseases of orchard and other fruits, and 
I trust the gentleman will have this matter brought to the 
attention of the department, although I presume he already has 
done so. 

Mr. COX. I have not; I will say that; but I will say that 
I raise the poiut at this particular time so that the Bureau of 
Plant Industry would see what we haye said upon this 
subject in the Coneresstonat, Recorp and give some attention 
to it later, and perhaps it will cause the department to look 
into this matter because it is a serious matter for men to have 
thousands of growing orchards simply swept off when they 
can not do anything to stop it. 

Mr. LEVER. I am satisfied. however, the gentleman from 
Tndiana will find that if this disense is at all of long standing 
in this country, or even of rather recent standing, the depart- 
ment has already discovered it and is doing some work upon 
the subject. Whether they have found a remedy that works 
successfully I do not know. 

Mr. COX. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fuss]. 

Mr. FESS. 
form of blight? 

Mr. COX. Fire blight, it is called. 


Is the disease to which the gentleman refers a 
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Mr. FESS. 
Mr. GOX. 


Of the pear tree? . 
No; of the apple, 

Mr. FESS. And it struck the pear trees, too. 

Mr. COX. It struck the pear trees in our section of the 
country some years ago but never touched the appie trees until 
last summer. 

Mr. LEVER. A good deal of study has been given to the 
pear blight. Is there any difference between the ordinary apple 
blight and the pear blight? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I think if the gentleman from Indiana will 
take this up with the department he will learn that they had 
cognizance of this disease for many years and they have issued 
bulletins on the disease, and that it has been treated of in the 
Agricultural Yearbooks for many years past, at times. It is a 
disease, as I have said before, that has been in the United States 
for more than 100 years, yet it was only within the last 10 
years the origin of the disease was simultaneously discovered 
by the Nebraska State experiment station and by Cornell Uni- 


versity. It is a bacterial disease and works in the sap of the 
tree, g 
Mr. COX. Do you liave it out in your great fruit belt? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


LA FOLLETTE. I should say we did. 
COX. What do you do to get rid of it? 
LA FOLLETTE. We use the knife. 

Mr. COX. Does that cure it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will not cure it always. I will say 
we have had the same experience the gentleman has had. We 
have cut orchards, and still would lose the trees in spite of it; 
but I will say this that for 14 years I ran a large orchard, and 
when the disease first struck my part of the country some of my 
neighbors became disheartened and grubbed out their trees, but 
I fought it and used the knife continuously, and, while with 
n fow varieties I lost practically all, on the whole I shipped four 
or tive thousand boxes of good pears each year, 

Mr. COX. Did it hit your apple trees? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It hit our apple trees, our pear trees, 
aud it hits all seed-bearing deciduous fruit trees, and even 
the thorn trees. It does not attack stone fruits, such as peach 
trees. cherry trees, and so forth. 

Mr. COX. Is it the same kind of a blight that works on the 
penar that works on the apple? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The same thing—the fire blight. There 
is a leaf blight that makes the leaf of the pear tree turn brown, 
but the latter disease is a very innocuous one as compared 
With the fire blight. 7 

Mr. FESS. What is the San Jose blight? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is not a blight at all. It is a louse 
that fastens on the bark of the tree and becomes covered by 
a scale. There is an exudation from it, and after a short time 
it hecomes fastened to the tree. 

If my time has not expired, I will say to the gentleman that 
the San Jose scale will fasten on the bark of the tree; it 
breeds very rapidly, and in a short time the bark of the tree 
will look as though you had taken a pepper box and sprinkled 
black pepper thickly over the tree. It is an easy disease to fight 
compared with fire blight, because by using the proper ingredi- 
euts of sulphur, salt, and lime anyone who will exert intelli- 
gence and is not afraid of work can eradicate it. I shipped 
100 cars of fruit a year on an average for 14 years, and I 
fought the San Jose scale all those 14 years. As I said a while 
ago, I also shipped thousands of boxes of pears every year, 
but I had to continuously keep, at the proper season, men in 
the orchard trimming and keeping the disease down, And if 
you take it in time and do not let your orchard become thor- 
oughly infested, you can eradicate it much quicker than you 
can If you once let it get a good hold. After that it is almost 
impossible to stamp out the disease. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I will. 

Mr, OVERMYER. This fire blight is also known as “twig 
blight” in some sections of the country, is it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It might be known as that. 

Mr. OVERMYER. They had that in Ohio, and it was known 
as “ twig blight,” and it may be that it was the same trouble. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the gentleman that I 
have no doubt but that it was the same. As I have traveled 
from Washington City to the Pacific coast for the last two 
years I have noticed in the orchards, from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific, thousands of trees infested with fire blight. It is not 
always so virulent sometimes. Thousands of twigs will be 
inoculated, and it will probably get in 6 inches on the limb, and 
then die for some cause. It fails to work against the sap in 
that tree. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Washington have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Does this disease occur every year, or is it 
sporadic? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think it occurs every year 
in all localities, but I think you will find it is working in some 
parts of the country every year. If not, I think it would 
finally die out. 

Mr. COX. What is the gentleman's experience as to when 
it once gets into an orchard, Does it permanently stay there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I think you can eradicate it from that 
orchard. But the trouble is always this: One man fights it and 
another man does not fight it. Consequently, you eradicate it 
from your orchard this year, and everybody in your neighbor- 
hood may eradicate it, but it is carried by birds, on their feet, 
maybe 10 miles, from some orchard which the owner neglected, 
and the trees of your orchard will become infected again. For 
that reason it is only by eternal vigilance you can keep down 
the fire blight or any other disease. I ran an orchard for 14 
years, and you can not do it successfully unless you are watchful 
all the time, 

Mr. COX. I think you are right about that. I am getting dis- 
gusted as a fruit grower. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase, propagation, testing, and distribution of new and 
rare seeds; for the investigation and improvement of gra alfalfa, 
clover, and other forage crops, including the investigation of the utili- 
zation of cacti and other dry-land plants; and to conduct investigations 
to determine the most effective methods of eradicating weeds, $140,920 : 
Provided, That of this amount not to exceed $60,000 may be used for 
the purchase and distribution of such new and rare seeds: Provided 
further, That $5,000 of this amount shall be used for a reconnaissance 
survey of the noxious-weed situation in the spring-wheat areas of the 
United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I see the committee has very much enlarged the 
scope of the work to be done by the $60,000 item which was 
inserted a few years ago in the bill to try drought-resistant 
seeds in the arid regions. They have left all that out and they 
now provide for “new and rare seeds.” I believe that item. 
the same thing, is covered in another place in the bill, is it not? 

Mr. LEVER. I think this is the only place. 

Mr. MANN. There has always been a provision for the dis- 
tribution of new and rare seeds. 

Mr. LEVER. This is the history of the item for new and 
rare seeds. That, until about two or three years ago, was 
carried in the item for the purchase and distribution of val- 
uable seed, and it was then transferred here. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. This item carries an ap- 
propriation of $140,020, which is a considerable increase over 
the existing appropriation. That appropriation itself is for 
the distribution, and so forth, of new and rare seeds. z 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And then we inserted under that paragraph a 
proviso for $60,000, which might be used for the distribution 
of drought-resistant seeds throughout the arid regions, You 
cut that part out and repeat here the language, “ That of this 
amount not to exceed $60,000 may be used for the purchase and 
distribution of such new and rare seeds.” What is the balance 
of it used for? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
will say that in the last bill, as the bill passed this House, 
this paragraph for new and rare seeds carried $39,000 in this 
proviso as recommended by the department. 

Mr. MANN. In this paragraph, this item? 

Mr. LEVER. In this paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. It is not in the proviso. 

Mr. LEVER. It was in the proviso; $39,000 in the proviso; 
but the proviso did not confine it to the dry-land country at all. 
Then when the bill reached the Senate—I am speaking some- 
what from memory—— 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is very much along the same line. 

Mr. LEVER. I say that because the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Axpersox] has a copy of the act before him. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have the estimates. 

Mr. LEVER. When the bill reached the Senate, the Senate 
inserted a provision restricting this amount to the distribution 
of drought-resistant field seeds and increased the appropriation 
from $39,000 to $100,000. In conference the amount was re- 
duced to $60,000. It was not the intention on the part of the 
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conferees, certainly not on the part of the conferees for the 
House, that the distribution of these new and rare seeds should 
be confined to any one section of the country, so that when the 
department made its estimates this year the language sub- 
mitted broadened the scope of the distribution so that those 
seeds might be distributed to all sections of the country. That 
is the explanation of this item for “the distribution of new 
and rare seeds.” 

Mr. MANN. Under the existing law it is provided that 
$60,000 of this item “may be used for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of drought-resistant field seeds throughout the Great 
Plains area.” 

Mr. LEVER. This appropriation, I will say to the gentle- 
man, is not all used by any means for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of new and rare seeds. If the gentleman will observe, 
he will notice the paragraph says further, “ For the investiga- 
tion and improvement of grasses, alfalfa, clover, and other 
forage crops, including the investigation of the utilization of 
cacti and other dry-land plants; and to conduct investigations 
to determine the most effective methods of eradicating weeds,” 
and so forth. The truth about the matter is that in setting 
aside this amount in the proviso, $60,000, which the conferees 
allowed, we very much infringed and encroached upon the work 
that the department was doing along investigational lines. It 
is to cure that mistake that we are increasing the appropriation, 
and by changing the language here we are also breadening the 
scope of the distribution of new and rare seeds that we in- 
troduce into this country. 

Mr. MANN. It is true, of course, that all of the work carried 
on by this paragraph is not confined to the distribution of seeds, 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true 

Mr. MANN. It does other work. Last year we made an ap- 
propriation of $119,920 in the paragraph. Then, on the insist- 
ence of gentlemen representing the Great Plains area, including 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and other gentle- 
men who made the fight in the House, the law provided that the 
$60,000 of the $119,920 should be used for the distribution of 
drought-resistant field seeds in this region. You cut that all out. 
Of course, in the first place, the department might have used all 
the money for that purpose if they had wanted to do so, because 
the general authority to distribute new and rare seeds would 
have allowed them to use it where they pleased. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. It is very true that the $60,000 probably cut off 
part of their other work. 

Mr. LEVER. It did. 

Mr. MANN. But you have increased the appropriation suffi- 
ciently to cover that now. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask wnanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois be extended five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I may say further to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, as I refresh my memory, that the statement was made 
before the committee that the department this year was en- 
abled to get its new and rare seeds at a bargain. I do not 
recall just exactly what the bargain was, but that statement 
was made, and I think the figure stated was that it was enabled 
to get as much seed for $46,000 as under normal present condi- 
tions it can ordinarily get for $65,000. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, they were not required to use $60,000 
this year for this purpose. It was only to call their attention 
that it was not to exceed $60,000. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. The intention of Congress, as enacted into law, 
was that the department should give special attention to the 
subject of drought-resisting fleld seeds in the Northwest. If we 
change the law the department will probably think that they 
will keep on doing that, but they will not do it long. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think it is the intention of the depart- 
ment under this proviso, and I will say frankly to the gentle- 
man that it is not the Intention of the committee, that the dis- 
tribution of these new and rare seeds shall be confined to any 
one section of the country. The expression “new and rare 
seeds ” includes seeds which are not new to all of this country, 
but which are new to certain sections of the country. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody wants it confined to any one section of 


the country. 
Mr. LEVER. But under the law that might be the effect. 


Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the old law did not confine them to any 
one section of the country. The old law only called their atten- 
I can read the language. 


tion to it. 


Mr. LEVER. I wish to see it myself. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the law was, first, so much 
money for the distribution of new and rare seeds. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then, with the proviso: 

Of this amount not to exceed $60,000 may be used for the 
and distribution of dro t seeds 
Plains area or other dry-land — ok the United States. 

That is the language of the law. : 

Mr. LEVER. Now, the point I make to the gentleman from 
Illinois is this, that I believe adst any head of a depart- 
ment might construe that language in accordance with the 
supposed intention of Congress, and so might confine this 
$60,000 to distribution in the area of country specified in the 


act. 
I doubt whether they spent $60,000 in the dis- 


urchase 
e Great 


Mr. MANN. 
tribution of that class of seeds. 

Mr. LEVER. Possibly not. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think they were required to do it, and 
I do not think they did, but I think they ought to give special 
attention to that subject. We have been distributing—prop- 
erly distributing, and I am glad of it—large quantities of cotton 
seod 75 many years. I de not get a quota of any of those seeds 
myself. 

Mr. LEVER. That comes under this item. 

Mr. MANN. I know it does now. The people there wanted 
to try drought-resisting field seeds, and they wanted the de- 
partment specially to help them. I think the department ought 
to give special attention to that subject. Of course, they may 
continue to do it. 

Mr. LEVER. My own thought, as a matter of fact, is that 
the department will do what I think the department ought to 
do; that it will as nearly as possible send these seeds to such 
sections of the country as give promise of growing them to 
advantage. 

Mr. MANN. In my judgment, if this provision is to stay in 
the bill at all, it ought to be stricken out, I was going to say. 
That would be an Irish bull worthy of anyone. The first pro- 
viso has no place in this bill. Yow first appropriate $140,920 
for the purchase, propagation, testing, and distribution of new 
and rare seeds, and for other purposes. I do not think you want 
to limit the seed distribution to $60,000, and you do not limit 
it to that. You may limit it to that by saying not exceeding 
$60,000. Last year the $60,000 was called to the attention of the 
department for drought-resisting field seed. 

[The time of Mr. Mann having expired, his time was extended 
five minutes.] 

Mr. MANN. That covered the cotton seed, the ordinary 
alfalfa seed, the soy bean, and the cowpea that was sent all over 
different places in the United States. 

Mr. COX. And the Soudan grass seed. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and grass seeds not confined to the North- 
west. I do not know how much they expended for that purpose, 
but I dare say it amounted to more than $60,000. I understood 
the gentleman to say that they spent $46,000 for drought-resist- 
ing field seed, and I am sure they spent more than $14,000 for 
the other seeds. Here you make an appropriation of $140,000 
and then limit the amount they can expend for seed to 800.000. 
I do not think you want to do that. 

Mr. LEVER. I disagree with the gentleman; it is a matter 
of judgment, and not of fact. 

Mr. MANN. In the main it is a matter of fact—what they 
have done with it. 

Mr. LEVER. As a matter of judgment the committee, as the 
gentleman knows, has for a good many years undertaken, as far 
as le, to segregate the various lump-sum appropriations 
in this bill, and this, while not an entire segregation, is in a 
measure a segregation of the items. The Committee on Agri- 
culture feels that $60,000 is a sufficient sum for this purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Here is what the Committee on Agriculture 
found—an item that purported to appropriate $60,000 for the 
purchase of drought-resisting field seed. They said we will 
change that, cut out the limitation, and make it new and rare 
seed; but in changing that you limit the other appropriation, 
which was for the purpose of purchasing new and rare field 
seed. There is no earthly object in carrying in two places in 
the paragraph the provision for the purchase and distribution 
of new and rare seed. You have it in once as a limitation and 
once as a general authorization. I am sure the committee was 
not careful and considerate of the matter or they would not 
have put it in twice. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s interpretation of the commit- 
tee’s action is hardly accurate. We put the authorization in 
for the seed and then we put the limitation on the amount that 
might be used. 
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You have a limitation that was already on and 
cut out the provision that the limitation was for—drought-re- 
sistant field seeds. 


Mr. LEVER. We broaden the limitation. 

Mr. MANN. That is all you did. You first make an appro- 
priation of $140,000, and then you say only $60,000 can be used 
for certain purposes. That you have a right to do, but I do not 
think that was what was in the committee’s mind. I think 
what was in the committee's mind was to permit that money to 
be expended for seed without confining it to the arid regions. I 
think that you will find that considerably more than $60,000 is 
now being expended for this purpose. I do not believe that you 
wanted to cut it down. I believe the distribution of this field 
seed throughout the country has been of inestimable benefit to 
farmers throughout the country. I have no doubt that the dis- 
tribution of cotton seed has been of great benefit to farmers in 
the South. 

Mr. LEVER. It has, undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to add my testimony to 
what the gentleman from Illinois has said—that it has been of 
inestimable benefit, especially in the boll-weevil district, where 
it has enabled us to raise a crop of cotton notwithstanding the 
boll weevil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For general administrative expenses connected with the aboye-men- 
tioned lines of investigation, sae rages A the office of the chief of bureau, 
the assistant chief of bureau, the chief clerk, the officers in charge of 
publications, records, supplies, and property, and for miscellaneous 
expenses Incident thereto, $31,020. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxrp on the subject of the production 
of table sirup and the utilization of cane by-products. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, propaga- 
tion, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 
and supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine, gum, postal cards, gas. 
electric current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, official 
traveling expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for putting 
up and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of 
local and special agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor required, 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $252,540. And the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly 
us practicable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable 
seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain 
at public or private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the respective 
localities to which the same are to be apportioned, and in which same 
are to be distributed as hereinafter stated, and such seeds so pur- 
chased shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable 
for planting and culture in the various sections of the United States: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement 
and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the 
supplying of printed ckets and envelopes and the packeting, assem- 
bling, and mailing of the seeds, bulbs. shrubs, vines, cuttings, and 
plants, or any part thereof, for. a period of not more than five a 
nor less than one year, if by such action he can best protect the 
interests of the United States. An equal proportion of five-sixths of 
all soeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, shall, upon their 

uest, after due notification by the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
allotment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be 
supplied to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for 
distribution among their constituents, or mailed by the department 
upon the receipt of their addressed franks, in packages of such weight 
as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may 
jointly determine: Provided, however, That upon cach envelope or 
wrapper containing ckages of seeds the contents thereof shall be 

lainly indicated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to any Sena- 
or, Representative, or Delegate seeds entirely unfit for the climate 
and locality he represents, but shall distribute the same so that each 
Member may have seeds of equal value, as near as may be, and the 
best adapted to the locality he represents: Provided, also, That the 
seeds allotted to Senators and Representatives for distribution in the 
districts embraced within the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth parallels 
of latitude shall be ready for delivery not later than the 10th day of 
January: Provided, also, That any portion of the allotments to Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress remaining uncalled 
for on the Ist day of April shall be distributed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, giving preference to those persons whose names and 
addresses have been furnished by Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and who have not before during the same season been sup- 
plied by the department: And provided, also, That the Secretary shall 
report, as provided in this act, the place, quantity, and price of seeds 
purchased, and the date of purchase; but nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from sending 
seeds to those who apply for the same. nd the amount herein appro- 
priated shall not be diverted or used for any other purpose but for the 
urchase, testing, propagation, and distribution of valuable seeds, 
yolbs, mulberry and other rare and valuable trees, shrubs, vines, cut- 
tings, and plants. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an inquiry of the 
chairman or some member of the committee who may be able 
to give the information, and to relate a little of my own ex- 


perience with reference to seed distribution for the present 
year. I naturally supposed that the department officials who 
look after these things would know about the kind of seed that 
was best for distribution in Tennessee. Do the best I could, I 
have not been able to get a list of all the farmers in my State 
who may want seed. Many write for seed whose names are not 
on my list. In order to immediately send out single packages 
thus asked for I had 500 packages of vegetable seeds sent to my 
office and the same number of flower seeds for the same purpose, 
and out of the 500 packages of vegetable seed there was not a 
single bean seed, not a single English pea seed, not a single to- 
mato seed, not a single cucumber seed, not a single watermelon 
seed, not a single muskmelon or cantaloupe seed, and without 
any of these sced they were an absolute disappointment to the 
people who received them, and they wrote back and complained 
of them. They were not what the people wanted in my district. 
They did not meet the demand and only created trouble. I 
want to know if there is any way by which this bill may pro- 
vide that a Member of the House may designate to the depart- 
ment before these seeds are put up the character of seed that 
his constituents desire in their locality. I do not expect to 
have all kinds of seed in each package, but when it comes to 
getting 500 packages at one time and not a single seed in it that 
anybody in my district wants, it is not only a disappointment 
but an irritation. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill if anyone 
knows how we may be able to get for our constituents what they 
want? They pay the taxes, whether they want to or not, and 
they ought to be accommodated as far as it is possible to do so, 
by getting the variety of seeds that they want and need. 

Mr, LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man that we could easily amend this bill so as to provide that 
Members in advance should designate the kind and character 
of seed they wish to send to their districts the year following, 
but I have a slight notion that it would be a pretty hard job 
to carry that out on the part of the department, because the 
designations would be so varied from the different districts. 

Mr. SIMS. We get about 25,000 packages to a congressional 
district. Every district in west Tennessee is practically the 
same, and nearly all in middle Tennessee are practically the 
same. The gentleman knows, if he knows anything about the 
average demands of a farmer, that there is nothing that the 
farmer wants or that the farmer's wife or the farmer’s family 
wants or needs more than a splendid variety of bush and pole 
bean seed, English-pea seeds, cucumber and melon seeds. 
The new and rare varieties that my people want are those that 
they can make the best use of. Besides, many families can 
beans, corn, und tomatoes for use during the year. Besides for 
family use, there is a large amount of canning done in my dis- 
trict for sule, by canning factories; and they want something 
that they can use for themselves or that they can sell to the 
factories, and to get package after package, hundreds of them, 
without a single seed in them that they want is simply a vexa- 
tion and a disappointment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two minutes more. $ 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Ihave no charge to make that this was intentional 
on the part of the department officials, but when I wrote my 
letter I asked for the varieties of seeds most commonly used in 
the section of the country in which my district is located. I 
wanted bean seed, common every-day bean seed, that the farmers’ 
families would rather have than all of the new and rare 
yarieties of seeds known to the department. I do hope our 
Agricultural Department may be a little more practical in put- 
ting up seeds hereafter, and by so doing a real service to the 
country will result. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sias] has been here as long as I have been here, and dur- 
ing that time he ought to have learned the ropes a little better, 
In putting up these seeds the department does it by machinery. 
If a man sends over 500 franks, he will probably get 500 of the 
same kind of seed in each of the 500 packages, because ordi- 
narily they do not split it up in a 500 allotment. If you send 
over a large number of frank slips at one time, it is divided up 
so that there is an assortment; but all you have to do if you 
want packages sent to your office carrying bean seed or corn or 
something else is, when you send your frank slips over to the 
department, to ask them in putting up your seed so that they 
shall inelude certain kinds of seed. Now, my secretary learned 
that long ago. Anyone can do it, and they will do it. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will permit me, I made out 
two lots of franks and addressed seed labels, one for 7,000 
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and one for 10,000. In both instances I wrote exactly what 
kind of packages were wanted. 

Mr. MANN. You sent over 500 frank slips, and said nothing 
about what you wanted? 

Mr. SIMS. No; the gentleman is mistaken—— 

Mr. MANN. ‘They have a large number of different kinds 
of seeds, and put five packages of various sorts in each one 
of the mailable packages with the different lists they have and 
say nothing about it. They do not stop with 500 and divide 
up a number of different lists and ought not to do so. But a 
gentleman can easily indicate when he wants seed sent to 
his office if he wants a certain kind of seed included in his 
list, and they will do it, because they have that list and can 
fill it. 

Mr. SIMS. But from many of those to whom the 18,000 or 
20,000 packages were sent I am getting letters saying that 
they do not get what they wanted. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well—very likely; no one ever gets what 
he wants. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean of standard common varieties of which we 
have spoken. 

Mr. MANN. They can not send half a dozen different varie- 
ties of beans—lima, bush, and pole beans. All they can send is 
one kind at the best, in most of the packages. In most pack- 
ages they include one large package of seed, and the large pack- 
age of seed has either beans, peas, or corn. They do not include 
the large packages in any frankable packages. In the main, 
the others probably are onions, lettuce, radishes, or something 
of that sort. They send me too many—— 

Mr. SIMS. If I lived in Chicago, I might be the same way. 

Mr. MANN. Cantaloupes, muskmelons, watermelons, that I 
did not specify I wanted, yet I think it is a very good thing on 
the whole if the constituents of the gentleman from Tennessee 
are introduced to some new kind of vegetables. They have had 
pole beans down there long enough. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. They do not seem to think so. 

Mr. MANN. They have had peas enough. 

Mr. SIMS. They have not had the seed they wanted. 

Mr. MANN. They ought to get acquainted with some new 
kinds and understand their names and learn how good they are. 

Mr. SIMS. My people want beans rather than new variety 
names. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to the 
gentleman that this is Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. LEVER. Just look at the brethren rise! 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not expect to pass this para- 
graph in reference to seeds to-day, and the gentleman might os 
well—we certainly could not get through with it until we hear 
from the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. LEVER. I was reserving 5 minutes of time for the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is 10 minutes to 5—— 

Mr. LEVER. I was hoping to pass this item, and then I 
would move to rise. 

Mr. MANN. But this is Saturday evening. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is not nearly as fired as I am. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman can accomplish 
anything by going ahead to-night, not a minute, and I hope the 
gentleman will move to rise. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. This is a very important 
item—one of the most important provisions in the whole bill. 

Mr. LEVER. May I suggest this to the gentleman from Tli- 
nois and see how it strikes him: Let us agree upon the amount 
of time to be consumed so that when we meet again the time will 
be fixed. I do not think we ought to consume an hour or two 
hours on a proposition which we have debated here year in and 
year out and we know exactly—— 

Mr. MANN. But think how much comfort some gentlemen get 
out of it. 

Mr. LEVER. There is something in that, and I am a very 
charitable man, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think gentlemen ought to be shut off 
on this item. I think we have been making pretty good progress 
on this bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I think we have, too, but I think that 30 min- 
utes’ debate on this paragraph ought to be sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. Make it an hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. What would the gentleman say to an hour? I 
really want to close the debate. 

Mr. MANN. Make it an hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. That is too long. 
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Mr. MANN. We used two or three hours before. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman will agree to an hour's 
debate on this. 8 

Mr. MANN. All riglit. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimeus consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments. thereto close in one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. © Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
3 the gentleman take cure of me for five minutes in 
that time? 


Mr. LEVER. I will not have the control of the time. The 
Chair will have control of it. 
Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, this is an 


old question, that has been discussed, to my knowledge, for 10 
years. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has been here for 10 years, but 
lots of us have not. 

Mr. FOSTER. What is the use of discussing an old proposi- 
tion like this? To take an hour's time to discuss this proposi- 
tion agnin seems to me ridiculous. 

. I agree thoroughly with the gentleman from 
nois. 

Mr. SIMS. There are 140 Members of this House that have 
never opened their mouths on this. 

Mr. FOSTER. The new Members are intelligent. 

Mr. MANN. It might develop that they are more intelligent 
than the old Members. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then it is a case of the old Members trying to 
3 new Members. They might need some instruction them- 
selves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. I object. 

Mr. LEVER, The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Foster] and I 
agree upon this proposition. 

Mr. SIMS, But I saw them debate here eight hours on the 
sugar repeal bill. So do not talk about speeding up on sonie- 
thing everybody is interested in. Then, on the sugar bill, the 
gentlemen did not confine themselves to the subject, either. 

Mr. LEVER. The people down in the gentleman's district 
would rather that Congress passed the bill and permitted them 
to get the seeds than to hear the gentleman talk on this subject. 

Mr. SIMS. There were eight hours’ debate on the Sigur 
repeal bill, and it was not all confined to the subject, either. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was ugreer to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hammam, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12717. the 
Agricultural approprintion bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. THOMAS, indetinitely, on account of sickness, 

To Mr. Moon, for 15 days, on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER taid before the House the following com- 
munication : 

HOUSE oF REYRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., April 15, 1918. 

To the SPEAKER or THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Please extend my leave of absence through next 
week, as the doctor it will be better for me not to leave home until 
I am more improved n at present. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
granted. 
There was no objection. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE CELEBRATION. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speake 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. NOLAN. I desire to ask the Speaker to luy before the 
House Senate concurrent resolution 20, on the Spenker's table, 
nu similar resolutiou reported from the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions bell now on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays. before the House Senate 
concurrent resolution 20, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 20. 
Resolved by the Serate Ge House of b e concurring), 


That the President of the United States ix hercehy antherized and re- 
quested to appoint a representative ef this Gevernnient to appear at the 


E. J. HII. 
the request will be 


celebration of the landing of Sir Francis Drake on the shores of Marin 


County, Cal., on the dates of May 19, 20, and 21, 1916: Provided, That 
the of such representative shall be paid by those in e of 
the celebration, and that no expense whatever shalt be required of the 


Federal Government. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a concurrent resolution, and 
a similar concurrent resolution was reported in the House. It 
proposes to authorize the President to do something, which, it 
is true, is not to be at the expense of the Government, but a 
concurrent resolution is invariably and necessarily confined to 
those things which the House and Senate can do themselves, 
and they can not by a concurrent resolution confer any author- 
ity upon the President. Therefore, I move to amend the resolu- 
tion by striking out the resolving clause and inserting: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 

And striking out the words “Concurrent resolution“ and in- 
serting the words “ Joint resolution.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word“ Concurrent and insert in lieu thereof the word 
Joint.“ And amend the resolving elause by sry it read: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the title be amended to 
conform to the text, 

The title was amended so as to read: “Joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 121) authorizing the appointment of a representative 
of the United States Government to appear at the celebration of 
the landing of Sir Francis Drake on the coast of California.” 

By unanimous consent, House concurrent resolution 21 was 
laid on the table, 

On motion of Mr. Notax, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
18 70 the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
hereafter until otherwise ordered the House meet at 11 o'clock 
a, m.—that is, that the daily meeting of the House be at 11 
o'clock a. m. instead of 12 o'clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcnty] asks unanimous consent that hereafter until further 
ordered the House meet at 11 o'clock a. m. instead of 12 
o'clock m. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, does not the gen- 
tleman think we are doing pretty well about that now? Why 
should we do it by unanimous consent? I do not think we 
ought to meet at 11 o'clock every morning. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we are doing pretty well, but I think 
we ought to meet at 11 o'clock. Let us go through with the 
business and go home as soon as possible. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to get through with the business 
and go home as soon as possible, but I doubt if that will ex- 
pedite it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose the gentleman does not include 
Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. MANN. It would probably result in a point of no 
quorum being made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will except Calendar Wednesday from my 
request. 

Mr. MANN. Why not except this coming Monday, too? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will except this coming Monday. 

Mr. MANN. We consent every night. Why not let it go 
that way. We may not want to meet at 11 o'clock every day. 
There is no objection meeting at 11 o’clock for the consideration 
of these bills that are up, and there will not be. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we ought to meet at 11 o'clock, ex- 
cept on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MANN. And I, too, think we ought to meet at 11 
o'clock, and we have been doing it all along; but there might 
be something that would arise that would lead us to desire 
otherwise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I modify my request, Mr. Speaker, and make 
it 11 o’clock, except as to Calendar Wednesday and next Mon- 
day. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let us have a full day on the unanimous- 
consent day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are a great many things on the 
Unanimous Consent. Calendar that we would like to dispose of. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Unanimous Consent Calendar is very 
much congested. Let us have a full day on that day, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to put the request 
when the gentleman has decided upon its form. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I except next Monday and Calendar Wednes- 


days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that hereafter, until further orders, the 
House shall meet at 11 o’clock a. m. except on next Monday 
and on Calendar Wednesdays. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 5229. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Warren County, Pa., to construct a bridge 
across the Allegheny River, in the borough of Warren, county of 
Warren, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 
April 16, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from 
the Secretary of War submitting a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation for the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(H. Doc. No. 1029), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sev- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. COADY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14840) to fur- 
nish all seagoing vessels in the Lighthouse Service and all other 
seagoing vessels of the Department of Commerce with radio 
equipment and auxiliary power for the operation thereof, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 551), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 552), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1553) granting a pension to Henry F. Baldwin; 
ferred to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re: 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8381) granting a pension to Eva E. Schildgen; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9093) granting a pension to Walter L. Jewell; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14574) granting an increase of pension to James 
J. Scally; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14663) to acquire a 
site for a public building at Lewistown, III.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. > 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14664) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of aids to navigation to mark the channel of Shelter 
Island Sound, off Sag Harbor, N. X.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 14665) to construct a national 
highway from Gainesville, Ga., to Hightower Gap; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 14666) providing for the 
registration of designs; to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 14667) to amend an net 
to regulate navigation on the Great Lakes and their connecting 
and tributary waters by allowing certain fog signals to be used 
by vessels at anchor; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. f 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14668) to prohibit exhibition or | 
use of films or pictorial representations calculated to reflect on | 
any race or nationality; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 14669) authorizing the ac- 
ceptance by the United States Government from Pueblo Post, No. | 
8, Grand Army of the Republic, of a monument located on the | 
grounds of the Federal building in Pueblo, Colo. ; to the Commit- | 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, | 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 14670) for the relief of street | 
railway crossing policemen, and for other purposes; to the Com- | 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 14671) to provide for 
the training of officers for the merchant marine; to the Commit- | 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisherics. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 202) to investigate the in- 
creased cost of paper; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Resolution (H. Res. 203) providing for 
the daily sessions of the House of Representatives and suspend- 
ing certain standing rules thereof; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 202) lay- 
ing an embargo on arms, ammunition, and war supplies; to the 
committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
und severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 14672) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Ladd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 14673) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Frank A. Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14674) granting a pension to Mary Biddle; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14675) granting a pension to Hiram Buer; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (II. R. 14676) granting increase 
of pension to Frank Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 14677) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Heinz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 14678) for the 
adjudication and determination of the claims arising under the 
joint resolution of July 14, 1870, authorizing the Postmaster 
General te continue in use in the Postal Service Marcus P. 
Norton’s combined post-marking and stamp-canceling hand- 
stamp patents, or otherwise; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14679) for the 
relief of Jacob B. Moore; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14680) granting an 
increase of pension to Isaac Hodgkins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 14681) granting a pension 
to Edward Evans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bitt (H. R. 14682) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles F. McPherson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14683) granting an increase of pension to 
Omer E. Huffinan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14684) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14685) granting an incrense of pension to 
Louisa V. Wortman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14686) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14687) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 14688) granting a pension | 
to Daniel O’Brien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| 


By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 14689) granting an increase of 
pension to Catharine Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14690) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanual L. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14691) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert J. Bingaman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 14692) granting an incrense 
of pension to Darius Emmons; to the Committee ou Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 14693) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen A, Cardenas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 14694) granting a pension to 
Louis A. Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 14695) for the relief of 
Mrs. H. O'Neill; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14696) to correct, 
on the lineal list of officers of Cavalry, the position of David Liv- 
ingston Roscoe, now a first lieutenant of Cavalry in the Army of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14697) 

authorizing the President to appoint Clifford W. Sands a sec- 
ond lientenant in the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
; By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 14698) providing for the re- 
imbursement of Manuel A. Sanchez on account of certain ex- 
penditures in connection with the last illness of his father, a 
yeteran of the Civil War; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14699) granting a pension to Isabel Sando- 
val; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 14700) granting an increase 
of pension to James O'Brien; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 14701) granting an increase 
of pension to Irvin T. Patton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14702) 
granting a pension to Caroline Wheeler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 14703) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah A. Prewitt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14704) granting an inerease of pension to 
Sarah E. McIntosh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14705) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14706) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. Stonebraker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (II. R. 14707) for the relief 
of Thornton Jackson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (II. R. 14708) granting an increase of 
pension to Leyerett W. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14700) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Strickland ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, OLDFIELD: A bill (II. R. 14710) granting an increase 
of pension to Lee Brand; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (II. R. 14711) granting a pension 
to Amanda E. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 14712) granting an increase of 
pension to James Hall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14713) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan W. Counts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 14714) granting an increase of pension to 
Gary Hilligazs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 14715) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel P. Marlette; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 14716) granting a pension to 
Ann Dunphy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14717) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann Elizabeth Capner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14718) granting pension increase to Pierson 
Hendrickson, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14719) granting an increase of pension to 
Howard Forster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 14720) granting an increase of pension ta 
Ann Hoban; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (II. R. 14721) granting a 
pension to Nancy Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14722) granting a pene 
sion to John Seidel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (II. R. 14723) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Caswell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14724) granting an Increase of pension to 
Margaret Brayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of New York, relative to retirement of 
superannuated employees of the Postal Service; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


1916. 
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Also (by request), memorial of Greek-American League, 
against immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of W. A. Fry, E. C. Osborn, Miss 
M. Fry, Irvin Osborn, M. A. Swank, K. Lahman, M. L. Douglass, 
C. E. Reep, J. W. Reep, C. R. Vaughn, L. E. Vaughn, E. Chery, 
M. L. Vaughn, A. M. Fury, A. B. Cochran, L. E. Miller, P. White, 
B. Dixon, H. C. Dixon, James M. Bell, V. M. Fry, V. M. Kaiser, 
S. A. Bell, M. Morgan, Gabriel Seigel, B. M. Wood, J. S. Wood, 
and C. A. Reep, all of Blair County, Pa., against the passage of 
House bills 652 and 18778, relating to enforced Sunday observ- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, protest of Gabriel Seigel, E. C. Osborn, Irvin Osborn, 
K. Lahma, M. L. Douglass, M. A. Shank, S. B. Vaughn, L. E. 
Vaughn, E. Chery, M. L. Vaughn, J. M. Fry, C. E. Reep, J. W. 
Reep, A. B. Cochran, L. E. Miller, P. White, C. C. Dixon, William 
Seigel, James M. Bell, V. M. Kaiser, V. M. Fry, M. J. Morgan, 
William A. Fry, S. A. Bell, H. Vaughn, E. Vaughn, M. Vaughn, 
G. R. Vaughn, H. Hite, F. Hite, W. R. Markel, E. E. Detwiler, 
Rev. Charles F. Ulrich, and ©. M. Veach, all of Blair County, 
Pa., against the passage of House bills 6468 and 491, denying. 
admission to the mails to certain publications; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Eureka Grange, No. 607, of Bedford County, 
and sundry citizens of Johnstown, Pa., opposing passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Evidence to accompany House bill 
12728, granting an increase of pension to Butler Bond; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 6986, granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Blankenship; to the Commitee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petition of 44 citizens of Sheboygan County, 
Wis., asking for elimination of all provisions for support of sec- 
tarian institutions from the Indian bill, ete.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. Meyer and 15 other citizens of Theresa 
and 44 citizens of Greenbush, Wis., against bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of Automobile Club of Fulton 
County, N. Y., favoring an export tax on gasoline; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petitions of 57 citizens of Turtle Creek, 60 
citizens of Allegheny, 60 citizens of Allegheny City, 30 citizens of 
Allegheny, 24 citizens of Turtle Creek, 28 citizens of Pittsburgh, 
and 33 citizens of Pittsburgh, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY (by request): Petition of L. E. Davison and 
others of Lodi, Cal., against bills to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of L. E. Davison and others of 
Lodi, Cal., against compulsory Sunday observance bill in the 
Dee of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Charles L. Sicard, of 
New York, favoring the Chamberlain bill relative to prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Board of Aldermen of New York City, 
favoring bill to grant indefinite leave to aged employees of the 
om Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of Philadelphia Union, No. 89, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, in behalf of the 
Tague bill, House bill 7654; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of M. E. Murphy and 36 other citizens of 
Mount Airy and Germantown, Pa., in opposition to bills pro- 
viding for the sale of Indian reservations or for taking the 
management of Indian affairs out of the power of the Indian 
Bureau and Commissioner ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. George Breed and 6 other residents 
of Germantown, Pa., in opposition to the Hastings bill, House 
bill 108; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Amos H. Matthew and other resi- 
dents of Colville, Wash., protesting against the passage of 
House bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mr. John Schaber and other residents of 
Colville, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bills 
6468, 491, and 652; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mr. J. C. Caswell and other residents of 
Newport, Wash., protesting against the passage of House bills 
a and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 


Also, petition of Mr. Phil Flett and other residents of Spangle, 
Wash., protesting against the passage of House bills 6468 and 
491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Mr. ©. B. Janeoo and other residents of 
Wenatchee, Wash., protesting against the passage of House 
bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens of South Dakota, 
against Sunday-observance bill for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring passage of House bill 651, relative to under- 
charges ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Chaseburg, 
Wis., against passage of House bills 26, 677, 6823, and 6871; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FESS: Memorial of members of Jamestown United 
Presbyterian congregation, of Greene County, Ohio, relative to 
a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Port William, Ohio, 
against increase of Army and Navy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association relative to tariff for protection of home industries, 
etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Board of Aldermen of New York City, favor- 
ing bills relative to leave for aged employees of the Postal 
Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles L. Sicard, of New York City, favor- 
ing the Chamberlain bill, relative to preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany a bill granting an 
increase of pension to Darius Emmons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Petition of citizens of Humboldt, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Illinois Publishing Co., against 
severance of diplomatic relations with Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Board of Aldermen, of New York City, 
favoring bill to grant indefinite leave to aged employees of the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the Fifth Avenue Association on National 
Defense, relative to adequate national defense; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Philippine Railway Co., against the Clarke 
amendment relative to severance of relations between the 
Philippines and the United States; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of American Woolen Co., relative to more sheep 
and more wool in United States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

Also, petition of Toledo (Ohio) Scale Co., against passage of 
House bill 9323; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

Also, petition of Lumbermen’s Engineering Co., of Portland, 
Oreg., relative to disposition of timbered lands in Oregon and 
California—railroad land grant; to the Committec on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Arthur McDonald, Washington, D. C., against 
United States joining England in European struggle; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of five citizens of Westport, Conn., 
for prohibition in the Philippine Islands; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of five citizens of Westport, Conn., asking for 
prohibition of exportation of liquors to Africa; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of nine citizens of Westport, Conn., in favor of 
prohibition in Porto Rico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of nine citizens of Westport, Conn., in favor of 
prohibition in Hawaii; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of eight citizens of Westport, Conn., for Fed- 
eral censorship of motion-picture films; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens and organizations of the State of Washington, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 19 citizens of Ridgefield and 13 of Puyallup, 
Wash., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. - 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Puyallup, Wash., against pas- 
sage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Eli T. Hunt and 94 others of 
Fairview, Mich., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor, in favor of House resolution 137; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. M. Camp, J. Toner Barr, F. H. Parker, 
J. K. Hurick, Harry Hefflin, A. L. Snyder, Thomas Fleming, jr., 
G. M. Baker, T. J. Wilkersen, W. A. Phillis, T. W. Spellman, 
James H. Offitt, P. W. Pone, F. G. Gasche, William P. Flint, 
Maurice R. Scharff, Arthur Erockett, Edw. J. Dittmar, K. T. 
Stearns, Charles L. Fox, L. B. Duff, J. L. Klindworth, B. L. 
Messler, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of House bill 10845 
and Senate bill 3946; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Lumber Engineering Co., of Portland Oreg., 
in favor of reexamination of timber in the Oregon & California 
Railroad land grant; to the Committe on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Dr. C. U. Jennings and Dr. H. B. Patterson, 
both of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of passage of Chamberlain 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of G. W. Speakman, C. L. Summers, G. W. 
Handley, James S. Dugan, John B. Collins, George Silvins, Jere- 
miah Duling, Charles F. Boyle, Louis F. Kinley, James R. 
Connell, Patrick M. Cuniff, John Williams, and William Wat- 
kins, all of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of House bill 6823; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Also, petition of John S. Garber, superintendent of schools 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of House bill 11250 and Senate bill 
703; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. W. Thompson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor 
of national preparedness of Army and Navy; to the Committee 
ou Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of United States, 
opposed to Deitrick amendment in appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of India House, of New York City, in favor 
of national preparedness of Army and Navy to maintain peace 
and protect commerce; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Sarah B. Leeds, of West Chester, Pa., in 
opposition to national military preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
in favor of House bill 10405; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Felton, Sibley & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
opposed to Kenyon bill; to the Committee on Manufacturers. 

Also, memorial of City Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
adequate and complete facilities to be provided for mail service 
in Pittsburgh; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of E. C. Griggs, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
improving condition of post-office service and civil-service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of M. I. Black, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., in favor of 
prohibiting export of intoxicants to Africa, use of intoxicants 
in Porto Rico, and in favor of Federal censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request) : Petition of Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Hazardville, Conn,, favoring Federal censorship of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of A. D. Foote and 26 other 
merchants of Wood County, Ohio, asking for the passnge of 
House bills 270 and 712, taxing mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Elmira Star-Gazette, of Elmira, 
N. V., and the Groton and Lansing Journal, of Groton, N. V., 
favoring the passage of House joint resolution 173, directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept the Marjorie Sterrett battleship 
fund; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Neils Creek Grange, No. 345, Mr. C. N. 
Demorest, of Avoca, N. X., secretary, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Owego, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the Gillett bill prohibiting the exportation of in- 
toxlenting liquors to Africa; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Harriet C. Wallace and 54 
other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against the passage 
of House bill 18048; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, memorial of Southeastern Tract Society of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of California Christian Endeavor Union, favor- 
ing prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


Also, petition of Hattie B. Johnson and 30 other citizens of 
Los Angeles, Cal., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. i 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of E. Horchheimer, of Brooklyn, N. V., 
favoring passage of the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Moran Towing & Transportation Co., of New 
York City, against passage of House bill 8036, relative to crews 
on tugboats; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine snd 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of National Light & Power Co., of St. Louis; 
and Julius Petersen, of Nyack, N. V., against passage of bills 
requiring numbering of motor boats; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of McNairy County, oppos- 
ing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the I'ost 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of Hailey Civic Improve- 
ment Club, urging the establishment of the proposed Sawtooth 
N Park, House bill 6790; to the Committee on the Public 
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Also, petition of citizens of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, opposing 

House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Also, petition of citizens of Winona and Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 


opposing House bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions from the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, the General Herkimer Homestead Association, and others, 
favoring the establishment of a national park on the Oriskany 
(N. Y.) battle ground; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Letters from Simon Levi 
Co., Nathan W. Tarr, Capitol Milling Co., Southern Californta 
Music Co., Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co., John Parkinson, 
and the Rotary Club, all of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring Mount 
Whitney road, lying within the National Forest Reserve; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, communications from P. W. Price and 40 others of Los 
Angeles, Cal, favoring the Warren bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition from B. M. Hall and 116 others, all of Uplands, 
Cal., favoring the freedom of speech and the press; to the Coni- 
mittee on the Post Oflice and Post Roads. 

Also, communication from Council of Jewish Women and 
four others of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against the Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, letter from George F. Eberhard Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
protesting agninst stamp tax on checks; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions from the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Sawtelle, Çal., and from mass meeting, Downey, Cal. 
favoring national constitutional prohibition amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter from Harbor City Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, San Pedro, Cal., favoring the widows’ pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, Jetter from San Antonio Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Upland, Cal., favoring adequate protec- 
tion for the Pacitic const; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter from Metal Volishers, Buffers, and Builders’ 
Union, Los Angeles, Cul., favoring House joint resolution 137; 
to the Cominittee on Agriculture. 

Also, telegram from Wiliam Mulholland, president Southern 
California Association Civil Engineers, favoring the Gard and 
Pomerene bills; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter from Retail Hardware Association of Oakland, 
Cal., favoring the Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of Jewell Howard and 
other citizens of Sherman, Potter, and Armstrong Counties, Tex., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Hoteli- 
kiss, Colo., favoring rural-credit bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of Summit County Metal Mining Association, 
of Breckenridge, Colo., against passage of House bill 12276, to 
create the Denver national park; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petitions of Reformed Congre- 
gutional Church of Akron and 98 people of Akron, Ohio, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petitions of 25 voters of Milford; 23 
citizens of Milford; and 57 people of East Douglas, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiclary. 


